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CORNEA. 


CORNEA  Tunica,  in  Anatomy  and  Optics , is  a denfe, 
ftrong,  and  tranfparent  membrane,  occupying  the  va- 
cancy which  is  left  by  the  fclerotica  in  the  front  of  the 
eye-ball.  See  Eye. 

It  is  fituated  in  tbe  fclerotica.  Dr.  Porterfield  confiders 
both  thefe  as  one  and  the  fame  tunicle,  expanded  from 
the  external  coat  of  the  optic  nerve  about  the  whole 
globe.  It  has  a greater  convexity  than  the  reft  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  forming,  according  to  M.  Petit, 
a portion  of  a fphere,  whofe  diameter  is  ufually  7,  7^, 
or  7!  lines ; its  chord,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  diameter  of  the  iris,  including  the  thicknefs  of  the  cor- 
nea, commonly  meafures  jj,  5^,  or  5!  lines.  The  diftance  be- 
twixt the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  the  cryftalline  lens, 
meafured  on  the  axis  of  the  eye,  from  the  outfide  of  the 
cornea,  is  1^,  from  ”'':ch  deducing  7L,  which  is  the 
thicknefs  of  the  cornea  itfelf,  there  remains  i|  for  the  thick- 
nefs of  both  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Others  have 
given  to  the  cornea  the  figure  of  the  vertical  part  of  a para- 
bolic or  hyperbolic  fpherod.  Although  the  cornea  is  more 
protuberant  than  the  other  partsof  the  eye  and  elevated  above 
the  fpherical  furfaceof  its  opaque  portion  called  fclerotica,  this 
protuberancy  is  different  in  different  animals.  In  birds  it  is 
much  more  elevated  and  convex  than  in  either  man  or  quadru- 
peds. This  convexity  of  the  cornea  ferves  like  that  of  a 
convex  lens,  as  it  is  part  of  a leffer  or  greater  fphere,  to  make 
objedls  appear  greater  or  ltfs,  more  remote  or  nearer.  But 
as  it  is  the  ufe  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  aqueous  humour 
which  lies  behind  it,  to  commence  the  refradtion  of  the  rays 
of  light,  which  is  afterwards  completed  by  the  cryllalhne 
and  vitreous  humours,  it  may  be  afked  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  the  greac  convexity  of  the  cornea  in  birds  does 
not  render  their  fight  confuted  and  indiftindl,  by  increafing 
Vol.  X. 


the  refradlion,  and  making  the  rays  meet  at  fome  point 
before  the  retina,  juft  as  in  the  cafe  of  myopes  or  lhort- 
fighted  perfons,  who  never  fee  objects  diftindlly  at  an 
ordinary  diftance,  becaufe  the  cornea,  by  its  too  'great 
convexity,  makes  the  rays  convene  too  foon  behind 
the  cryllalhne  ? To  this  inquiry  it  is  replied,  that 
this  great  convexity  of  the  cornea  of  birds  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  diftindl  vifion ; becaufe,  as  in  men  and 
quadrupeds  the  figure  of  the  eye  is  almoft  fpherical,  fo  in 
birds,  as  well  as  in  fifhes,  it  is  flat  and  depreffed,  both  in 
its  fore  and  back  parts,  by  which  means  the  retina  is  placed 
near  the  cry  ftalline  humour;  and,  therefore,  if  the  convexity  of 
the  cornea  did  not  correfpond  to  the  flatnefs  of  their  eyes 
and  the  diftance  of  the  retina,  the  diftindt  image  of  vifible 
objedls  would  fall  behind  it,  and  the  fight  would  thus  be  ren- 
dered confuted  and  imperfedl,  like  that  of  the  prefbytas  or 
old  men,  who  cannot  fee  objedls  diftindlly,  efpecially 
at  a fmall  diftance,  on  account  of  the  flatnefs  of  their  eyes 
in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  retina  ; and  therefore 
nature  has  wifely  provided,  with  a view  to  the  perfedlion 
of  the  organs  of  animals,  that  the  convexity  of  the  cornea 
fhould  be  increafed  in  thofe  creatures  which  have  the  retina 
brought  near  to  the  cryftalline  by  the  flatnefs  of  their  eyes  ; 
for,  being  thus  enabled  to  fee  objedls  diftindlly  at  an  ordinary 
diftance,  they  can,  by  changing  the  conformation  of  their  eyes, 
adapt  them  to  all  other  diftances,  as  neceffity  requires.  In 
men  and  quadrupeds,  both  the  fclerotica  and  cornea,  though 
of  a denfe  compadt  fubftance,  are  neverthelefs  foft,  flexible, 
and  yielding,  like  other  membranes.  But  in  birds  and  fifties 
the  lclerotica  is  altogether  inflexible,  being  generally  harder 
than  a cartilage,  and  in  fome  quite  bony  ; whence  it  feem* 
manifeft,  that  in  thefe  creatures  the  change  of  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  different  dif- 
B tances 
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tar.ces  of  obje&s,  does  not  arife  from  any  change  in  the  fi- 
gure of  tire  eye  itfelf  proceeding  from  the  aflron  of  its  muf- 
c'es,  as  Dr.  Porter  fi  !d  imagines,  though  many  have  thought 
otherwife  ; the  hardnefs  and  inflexibility  of  the  fclerotica 
being  repugnant  to  any  fuch  cliange  of  figure.  This 
change  of  conformation  therefore  mud  proceed,  as  he  con- 
ceives, from  fome  other  caufe,  fuch  as  the  contradhon  of 
the  ligamentum  ciliare.  In  fifties,  infedts,  and  all  animals 
that  want  eye-lids  to  cover  and  defend  their  eyes,  the  cor- 
nea alfa  is  of  a firm  hard  fubftance,  as  Fabricius  ab  aqua- 
pendente  has  obferved ; and  this  was  neceffary,  that  it 
might  not  be  hurt  by  particles  to  which,  for  want  of  eye- 
lids, they  are  expofed.  This  is  particularly  to  be  obferved 
in  crudaceous  animals,  fuch  as  the  locuda,  gammarus, 
cancer,  &c.  to  which  eye-lids,  iudead  of  being  necef- 
fary, would  have  been  hurtful,  and  an  impediment  to 
their  fight,  on  account  of  their  hardnefs  and  difficulty  of 
motion  ; and  therefore  nature  lias  contrived  another  me- 
thod for  fecuring  their  eyes  againil  external  injuries,  by 
the  hardnefs  of  the  cornea,  which,  in  thefe  animals,  exadUy 
refembles  the  form  of  a lanthorn.  In  other  animals  that 
want  eye-lids,  the  cornea  is  alfo  firm  and  hard,  though 
not  fo  firm  as  in  crudaceous  animals.  But,  in  all  animals 
that  are  provided  with  eye-lids  for  guarding  and  defending 
their  eyes,  fuch  as  men,  quadrupeds,  and  fowls,  their  cor- 
nea is  more  foft  and  delicate. 

The  cornea  is  compofed  of  feveral  parallel  laminae,  which 
are  nourifhed  by  many  blood-veffels,  fo  fine,  as  not  to  hinder 
even  the  fmalled  rays  of  light  from  entering  the  eye.  It 
has  a mod  exquifite  fenfe,  to  the  end  that,  upon  the  lead 
pain,  the  tears  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
to  wafh  off  any  filth,  which,  by  dicking  to  the  cornea, 
might  render  it  cloudy,  or  dim. 

Mr.  Window,  having  obferved  that  the  cornea,  after 
death,  is  commonly  covered  with  a kind  of  membrane  or 
glairy  coat,  which  fometimes  tarnifhes  the  eye  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  pupil  can  fcarcely  be  didinguifhed  ; and 
further  obferving,  that  this  membrane  is  to  he  found  as  well 
in  thofe  who  die  with  their  eyes  open,  as  fhut,  was  hence 
led  to  fufpedt,  that  it  was  formed  of  a lymph  which  natu- 
rally concreted  through  thofe  pores  of  the  cornea,  mentioned 
by  Steno  in  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Glands  and  Mufcles 
and,  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  difeover  thefe  pores, 
he  at  laft  fortunately  fucceeded  : for  by  prelling  the  eye 
in  a certain  manner,  which  occurred  to  him  by  accident, 
he  could  didinfdly  fee  this  liquor  fweating  through  thefe 
pores,  and  form  fmall  drops  upon  the  cornea,  which  gra- 
dually diffufed  themfelves  over  its  whole  furface.  (See  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  Ann.  1721.) 

This  glairy  coat  is  very  tender  and  delicate,  fo  that  it 
breaks  into  many  p;eceswhen  it  is  touched,  and  is  eafily 
removed  altogether  by  wiping  the  cornea.  It  commonly 
begins  to  be  formed  a little  while  before  death  ; and  hence 
the  eyes  lofe  their  brilliancy,  and  becoming  dull  and  lifelefs 
affume  a certain  appearance,  which  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a certain  fign  of  a fpeedy  diffolution.  It  is  not  there- 
fore without  fome  reafon,  fays  Dr.  Porterfield,  (Treatife 
on  the  Eye,  vol.  i.  p.  146.)  notwithftanding  what  Plempius 
fays  to  the  contrary,  that  Pliny  (1.  xxviii.  c.  6.)  tells  us, 
that  while  the  pup’l  reflects  images,  death  is  not  to  be 
feared.  See  Eye  and  Vision. 

It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  make  incifions  through  this 
tunic,  in  order  to  difeharge  not  only. matter,  but  even 
blood,  when  extravafated  by  external  injuries,  if  it  will  not 
give  way  to  the  common  methods  of  difperfiori,  to  prevent 
the  ftagnant  blood  from  fuppurating  and  deilroying  the 
eye.  There  have  been  inftances  when  this  has  been  done 
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with  great  fncctfs,  and  without  any  deforming  cicatrix, 
the  fight  having  been  alfo  perfectly  reftored  by  it.  See 
A c h l y s . 

Corn EA-Kuife,  in  Surgery,  an  inftrument  ufed  for  mak- 
ing an  incifion  into  the  cornea,  previous  to  the  extradiion 
of  a cataradl.  (See  Cataract.)  It  ffiould  be  of  fuch  a 
width  as  to  equal  the  dimeniion  of  a femi-diameter  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  to  be  cut  through  by  one  incifion,  and 
not  bv  a iee-faw  divifion.  The  back  .of  the  cornea-knife, 
Mr.  Ware  obferves,  fhould  never  be  fo  thin  as  to  cut  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  beyond  its  point;  by  which  pre- 
caution, enough  will  be  left  of  its  back,  in  a blunt  Hate, 
to  fecure  the  iris  againfl  injury. 

CORNEGLIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Parmefan  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Parma. 

CORNEILL  AN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Landes  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Aire. 

CORNEILLE,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
French  dramatill,  was  born  at  Rouen,  the  6th  of  June, 
1606.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but  advocated  only 
one  caufe,  and  accepted  of  the  place  of  advocate  general  at 
the  marble  table  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  which  was  a 
kind  of  finecure.  A trifling  affair  of  gallantry  induced  him 
to  write  his  firft  comedy,  entitled  “ Melite  the  fuccefs  of 
which  brought  him  to  Paris,  and  encouraged  him  to  five  or 
fix  attempts  of  the  fame  kind.  After  thefe  he  ventured 
upon  “ Medea,”  a tragedy  imitated  in  part  from  Seneca  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  3 1,  he  produced  the  famous  tragtdy  of  the 
“ Cid,”  the  principal  beauties  of  which  were,  however, 
burrowed  from  tlse  Spanifh  theatre.  Still  it  raifed  his  re- 
putation to  the  higheft  pitch  ; and  the  enthuliallic  applaufe 
with  which  it  was  received  was  fuch,  that  “ Cela  eft  beau 
comme  leGia”  became  the  falhionable  expreffion  of  the  age. 
Even  the  great  cardinal  de  Richelieu  grew  jealous  of  Cor- 
neille’s celebrity  ; and  though  he  penfioned  the  poet,  feci\-tly 
joined  in  a confederacy  againft  his  poems.-  His  animofity 
induced  Corneille  to  write  the  following  verfes,  after  the 
cardinal’s  death  : 

“ Qii’on  parle  bien  ou  mal  du  fameux  card;nal, 

Ma  profe,  ni  mes  vers  n’en  diront  jamais  rien 
II  m’a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 

II  m’a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien'.” 

To  fupport  the  fame  which  he  had  fo  juftly  earned  by  his 
“ Cid,”  Corneille  produced  fucceflively  the  beautiful  tra- 
gedies of  the  “ Horatii,”  “Cmna,”  “ Polyeudte,”  “ Pom- 
pec,”  and  “ Rodogune.”  In  1647,  he  was  chofen  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy.  After  Cinna  and  Rodogune, 
his  poetical  fire  appeared  to  abate:  he  wrote  five  more  tra- 
gedies, which  were  not  fo  well  received.  The  bad  fucccf3 
of  his  “ Pertharites,”  in  particular,  made  him  relinquish  the 
dramatic  career  for  fome  time,  which  he  deveted  to  an  ex- 
cellent tranflation  of  “ Ivempis’s  Imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift.” 
His  genius,  however,  relumed  its  former  bent.  He  pro-  1 
duced  four  tragedies  more,  and  died  eight  or  ten  ytars  after 
having  written  “ Sur.ena,”  on  the  ill  of  October,  1684, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  His  works  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  : they  confift  of  nine  comedies,  two-and- 
twenty  tragedies,  and  fome  imaller  poems.  The  belt  edi- 
tion is  that  in  Svo.,  with  Voltaire’s  notes.  Corneille  left  no 
fortune  to  his  defeendants.  One  of  his  great  nieces  was 
educated  and  provided  for  by  Voltaire  ; and  another  of  his 
diftant  relations,  a young  boy,  is  now  receiving  his  educa- 
tion at  the  expence  of  the  French  governm-nt. 

According  to  Racine,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a poet  who 
united  fo  many  great  talents.  Corneille  poffcffed  at  once  Ikill, 
ftrer.gth,  judgment,  and  genius.  The  grandeur  of  the  fub- 
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je&s  of  his  tragedies,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
them,  are  equally  (Iriking.  We  know  not  which  to  admire 
moll,  the  vehemence  of  his  paffions,  the  majcfty  of  his  fen- 
timents,  or  the  dignity  and  prodigious  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters. Corneille,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  (Ledures,  vol.  iii.  p,  ,544  ) 
who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  is  dillin- 
guifhpd  by  the  majcfty  and  grandeur  of  his  fentiments,  and 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  his  imagiria'ion.  His  genius,  was  unquef- 
tionably  very  rich,  but  feemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic 
than  the  tragic  vein  : for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and 
Iplendid,  rather  than  tender  and  touching.  He  is  the  moll 
declamatory  of  all  the  French  tragedians.  He  united  the 
copioufnefs  of  Drydtn  with  the  fire  of  Lucan  ; and  he  re- 
fembies  them  alfo  in  their  faults,  in  their  extravagant  irnpe- 
tuofity.  The  chara&er  of  Corneille  is  happily  controlled 
with  that  of  Racine,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of 
Marfy,  a French  poet  : 

“ Ilium  nobilibus  majellas  evehit  alls 

Vertice  tangemem  nubes  : fiant  ordine  lorgo 
Magnanimi  circum  heroes,  fulgentibus  omnes 
Induti  trabeis  ; Polyeudlus,  Cinna,  Seleucus, 

Lt  C:dus,  et  rugis  lignatus  Floratius  ora.” 

Corneille,  Thomas,  a French  dramatift,  brother  to 
the  celebrated  Peter-Corneille,  was  born  ar  Rouen  in  1615. 
He  wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which,  “ Don 
Juan,”  or  “ Le  Fellin  de  Pierre,”  has  kept  the  ftage. 
His  fuccefs,  and  indeed  his  merit  as  a poet,  were  greatly  in- 
ferior to  tliofe  of  his  brother;  yet,  in  compliment  to  the  ce- 
lebrity of  the  deceafed,  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed  the  great 
Corneille  as  a member  of  the  French  academy,  where  he 
took  his  Rat  on  the  2d  of  January,  16S5.  He  died  in 
1709,  and  left,  btfides  his  dramatic  works,  a “ Tranflation 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  “ Remarks  upon  Vaugelas 
“ a Didiionary  of  Arts;”  and  “ an  Umverfal  Geographical 
and  Hillorical  Dictionary,”  chiefly  elteemed  for  an  accu- 
rate account  of  Normandy,  which  was  his  native  pro- 
vince. 

Corneille,  Michel,  a painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  at  Orleans  in  1603.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Si- 
mon Vouet,  whofe  manner  he  affiduoufly  imitated,  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1664.  He  painted  many  con- 
filerable  works  in  the  palaces  and  churches  of  France,  and 
etched  a few  plates  from  Raffaele,  the  Caracci,  &c.  Hu- 
ber. 

Corneille,  Michel,  the  fon  of  the  preceding  artifl, 
was  born  at  Paris,  1642.  After  having  acquired  the  full 
principles  of  painting,  under  the  diredlioo  of  his'  father,  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  and  is  laid  to  have  completed  his  tlud.es 
in  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci,  whofe  flyle  of  drawing,  parti- 
cularly in  landfcape,  he  imitated  wfith  enviable  fuccefs.  He 
painted  feveral  confiderable  works  in  the  churches  of  Paris, 
and  at  the  palaces  of  Fontainbleau  and  Verfaiiles  ; and 
etched  many  excellent  plates,  as  w'ell  from  his  own  compoii- 
tions,  as  from  thofe  of  Raffaele  and  the  Caracci.  Fie  died 
a member  of  the  acadtmy  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1708. 
Huber. 

Corneille,  Jean  Baptiste,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding  artill,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1646,  and,  like 
him,  after  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  under  his- 
fither,  completed  his  fludies  in  Italy.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  made  profeflhr  of  the  academy  of  painting, 
and  foon  became  an  artill  of  fome  eminence.  One  of  his 
principal  pictures  is  St.  Peter  delivered  out  of  Prifon,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  After  the  example  of  his  brother, 
he  etched  many  plates  from  his  own  compofitions,  and  from 
thofe  of  the  Caracci,  befides  part  of  a work  reprefenting  the 


fined  Rat nes  of  Rome  and  Florence,  meafured  and  drawn 
from  the  originals.  He  died  in  1695.  Huber. 

Corneille,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Byffbn  to 
the  Carrion  Crow  of  Pennant,  Latham,  Sec.;  or  Corvus 
Corone  of  Grr.clin. 

Corneille,  I, a,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados;  4 leagues  S.W.  of  Falaife. 

CORNEL,  in  Botany.  See  Cornus. 

CORNELIA,  Ard.  See  Ammania  baccifera. 

Cornelia  Cajlra , in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Africa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas.  This  is  the. place  where 
Scipio  pitched  his  fir  ft  camp  after  his  arrival  in  Africa,  at 
the  clofe  of  t.he  fe-cond  Punic  war. 

Cornelia,  in  Blog  raj  by,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
a celebrated  Roman,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  who  held  the  confulflrp  in  the  year  177  B.  C. 
By  him  Corneka  had  twelve  children,  and  w'as  left,  while 
young,  a-  widow.  To  the  education  of  her  offspring  (lie 
devoted  her  whole  time  and  undivided  attention,  though 
only  three  arrived  to  a ftate  of  maturity,  vhz.  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  a daughter,  married  to  Scipio  the 
Younger.  Thefe  were  highly  indebted  to  their  mother  for 
that  diftinftion  and  rar.k  which  they  afterwards  held  in  the 
commonwealth  ; and  for  them  fine  ever  felt  the  utmoft  re- 
gard. When  a lady  had  exhibited  her  jewels  at  Cornelia’s 
houfe,  and  begged  to  be  indulged  with  the  fight  of  her  own, 
the  affectionate  parent  produced  her  two  fons,  faying, 
“ Thefe  are  the  only  jewels  that  I have  to  fhew.”  Too 
ambitious  of  being  diftinguifhed,  fhe  probably  urged  them 
in  that  career  which  terminated  in  their  deftru&ion.  She  is 
laid  to  have  reproached  them  in  their  youth,  that  they  had 
not  rendered  her  illuftrious  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  : 
and  after  their  untimely  death,  file  replied  to  one  who  would 
have  condeled  with  her  on  their  account,  that  “ the  woman 
who  had  given  birth  to  the  Gracchi  could  not  be  deemed 
unfortunate.”  In  retirement  fhe  cultivated  literature,  and 
paid  great  attention  to  men  of  learning  and  w'orth  : with 
thefe  file  u'ould  converfe  of  her  fons  with  tranquillity  and 
apparent  unconcern,  as  if  fhe  were  contemplating  fome  great 
character?  of  remote  antiquity.  After  her  deceafe,  the  Ro- 
mans credit d a ilatue  to  her  memory,  with  this  infcription, 
“ To  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi.”  Plutarch.  Uni- 
ver.  Hift. 

CORNELIAN.  See  Chalcedony. 

To  give  thefe  Hones  the  greater  luftre,  in  fetting  them 
they  ufually  lay  a piece  of  filver-leaf  underneath. 

The  principal  ute  made  of  cornelians  is  in  feals ; by  reafon 
they  grave  well,  and  take  a fine  pohfh. 

Mr.  du  Fay,  of  the  academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  acci« 
dent  ally  hit  upon  a very  fine  w ay  of  turning  any  part  of  a 
red  cornelian  white,  lb  as  to  form  veins  or  clouds  of  that 
colour  at  pleafure  in  it,  by  filling  up  the  lines  with  white- 
enamel  in  powder,  then  putting  it  over  the  fire  to  melt  the 
enamel.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1 732. 

Cornelian  Cherry , in  Botany . See  Cornus  mafcula. 

CORNELII,  in  /Indent  Geography , a place  of  Italy,  ora 
the  Flaminian  way  ; 2 6 miles  from  Aretium,  according 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CORNELIS,  or  Cornely,  Cornelius,  in  Biography* 
called  likewife  Cornelius  Ban  Haerlem,  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  was  born  in  1562,  and  ftudied  painting  under  Peter 
le  Long  the  Younger,  whom  he  foon  furpafifed.  He  after- 
wards received  inftru&ions  from  Francis  Pourbuo  and  Gilles 
Coignet,  apd  at  length  eflablifhed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  b.  ft  hiftorical  painters  of  his  fchool  at  that  pe- 
riod. Unfortunately,  however,  he  was' prevented  fulfilling 
his  intention  of  completing  his  fludies  in  Italy  ; and  we  have, 
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therefore,  frequently  to  regret  that  the  beautiful  carnations, 
which  charadterife  the  works  of  this  mafter,  fhould  be  ac- 
companied by  a ftyle  of  drawing  fo  incorrect  and  extrava- 
gant : a fault,  however,  rather  of  the  fchool  than  of  the 
man.  Cornelio  painted  with  equal  facility  both  in  fmall  and 
large  ; and  feveral  of  his  compoiitions,  evincing  extraordinary 
invention,  have  been  finely  engraved  by  Joan  Muller,  J. 
Saenredam,  and  J.  Matham,  and  are  enumerated  by  Hei- 
necken.  He  died  in  1638.  Deicarr.ps. 

CORNEL1SZ,  or  Cornelissen,  Jacob,  a painter  and 
citizen  of  Amfterdam,  where,  according  to  Van  Mander, 
he  enjoyed  great  reputation,  about  the  year  1513.  He 
painted  feveral  altar- pidtures  for  the  principal  churches  of 
Amfterdam,  Alkmetr,  and  Haerlem,  ana  died  at  the  former 
city,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  author  above-mentioned  in- 
forms us,  that  many  of  his  works  were  engraved  in  wood. 
Thefe  are  confidered  by  Heinecken  to  be  the  fame  prints 
generally'  attributed  to  John  Walther  Van  Apen,  and  which 
confift  principally  of  twelve  circular  plates,  reprefenting  the 
Pafiion  of  Chrift,  furrounded  by  ornamental  borders,  dated 
1513,  1514  ; a fuiteof  fubjedls  from  the  Bible,  on  a fmallcr 
fcale,  with  ornamental  borders,  See.  pu'ohfhed  13235  and 
fome  moft  fpirited  friezes  and  procefiions.  Uefcamps. 
Heinecken. 

CORNELIUS,  Pope,  native  of  Rome,  and  eledled  to 
his  high  office  in  the  year  2^1,  on  account  of  his  many  vir- 
tues and  peaceable  temper ; though  he  was  oppofed  by  No- 
\atian,a  man  greatly  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
This  circumftance  gave  rife  to  the  fedk  of  Novatians  in  the 
churches,  which,  with  their  peculiar  tenets,  will  be  de- 
feribed  under  the  article  Novatians.  Cornelius,  in  this 
affair,  feems  to  have  loft  his  moderation  and  pacific  temper, 
and  to  have  reforted  to  the  harfh  a£ts  of  anathematifing  and 
excommunicating  his  opponent,  which  proved  of  no  avail  to 
his  caufe.  Under  tfc*-‘  emperor  Gallus,  Cornelius  was  ba- 
nifhed ; and  in  a very  fhort  time  died  a natural  death,  hav- 
ing lived  but  fifteen  months  after  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
fee.  Moreri. 

CORNENSII,  a people  placed  by  Ptolemy  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  otherwife  called  iEchilenfii. 

CORNER-stones,  among  Builders , the  name  of  the 
two  ftones  which  ftand  one  in  each  jaumb  of  a chimney. 
Their  faces  are  hollowed  in  breadth,  being  a certain  fweep 
of  a circle.  The  breadth  of  each  done  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  jaumb,  and  their  height  reaches  from  the  hearth  to  the 
mantle-tree. 

Corner-ftones  are  commonly  made  of  Rye-gate,  or  fire- 
ftone. 

Corner -teeth,  are  thofe  which  appear  in  a horfe  when  he 
is  coming  five  years  old.  See  Age. 

CORNES  de  belier,  ram’s-horns,  in  Fortification , low 
flanks  to  fupply  the  place  of  tenailles,  for  the  defence  of 
the  ditch.  See  the  articles  Construction,  military,  and 
tuvrage  a come,  or  Horn  work. 

CORNET,  in  Farriery , an  inftrument  ufed  in  bleeding 
horfes. 

Cornet,  or  Coronet,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the 
lowed;  part  of  the  paftern  of  a horfe  round  the  coffin. 

Cornet,  in  the  Military  Hiflory  of  the  Ancients,  a horn, 
or  mufical  inftrument,  much  in  the  form  of  a trumpet.  Ve- 
getius  informs  us,  that  the  legions  had  trumpets,  cornets, 
and  buccinas  5 that  when  the  cornet  only  founded,  the  en- 
figns,  or  ftandard-bearers,  were  to  move  forward  without 
the  foldiers  ; but,  when  the  trumpets  only  founded,  the 
foldiers  were  to  advance,  or  move  forward,  without  the 
enfigns  or  ftandard-bearers ; that  the  cornets  and  buccinae 
founded  the  charge  and  retreat,  and  the  cornets  and  trum- 


pets during  the  battle.  A troop  of  horfe  was  alfo  fo 
called. 

Cornet,  in  the  Military  Hifiory  of  the  Moderns,  is  the 
third  commiflioned  officer  in  a troop  of  horfe  or  dragoons, 
fubordinate  to  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  and  equivalent  to 
an  enfign  of  infantry.  His  duty  is  to  carry  the  ftandard  near 
the  centre  of  the  front  rank  of  the  troop  or  fquadron.  Pie 
takes  his  title  from  his  enfign,  which  is  fquare,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  called  by  that  name,  from  cornv ; becaufe  placed 
on  the  wings,  which  form  a kind  of  points,  or  horns,  of 
the  army  ; others  derive  the  name  from  coronet;  alleging, 
that  it  was  the  ancient  cuftom  for  thefe  officers  to  wear  co- 
ronets, or  garlands,  on  their  heads. 

Cornet  d’ouie,  a hearing  trumpet,  a trumpet  of  beaten 
iron,  which  thole  who  go  the  rounds  make  ule  of  for  hearing 
over  the  parapet,  what  paffes  in  the  ditches,  and  even  beyond 
the  covert-way.  It  can  alfo  be  ufed  at  night  for  the  better 
hearing  of,  and  receiving  the  watch-word. 

Cornet,  a coarfe  mufical  inftrument,  called  in  France 
1e  louquin,  or  goat’s  horn,  ufed  by  the  cow-keepers  to 
call  the  cattle  together  at  milking  and  foddering  time.  An 
inftrument  called  a cornet,  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  orcheftra 
in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  cornetto,  and  cornettino , and  the 
performers  on  it  are  frequently  mentioned  with  eloge  dur- 
ing the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Artufi,  an  intelligent 
writer  on  mufic,  in  his  treatife,  “ Delle  Imperfettione  della 
Moderna  Mufica,”  gives  a curious  account  of  the  ftate  ofin- 
ftrumental  mufic  in  his  time;  and  in  deferibing  agrand  concert 
that  was  made  by  the  nuns  of  a convent  at  Ferrara  in  1598, 
on  occafion  of  a double  wedding  between  Philip  the  III. 
king  of  Spain,  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  the  arch- 
duke Albert,  with  the  infanta  Iiabeila,  the  king’s  filler,  he 
enumerates  the  feveral  inftruments  that  were  employed,  and 
points  out  their  excellencies  and  defeats.  Among  thefe, 
though  the  violin  is  juft  mentioned,  yet  nothing  is  faid  of 
its  properties,  while  the  cornet,  trumpet,  viol,  double-harp, 
lute,  flute,  and  harpfichord,  are  honoured  with  particular 
remarks,  both  on  their  conftrudtion  and  ufe ; but  among 
thefe,  the  cornet,  which  has  been  fupplanted  in  the  favour 
of  the  public  by  the  hautbois,  feems  to  have  flood  the  high- 
eft  in  the  author’s  eftimation.  The  elder  Doni,  in  his  dia- 
logue written  about  fifty  years  before,  mentions  the  cornet 
more  frequently  than  any  other  inftrument  : II  divino 

Antonio  da  cornetto,  perfettifiimo — & M.  Battifta  dal  Fon- 
darocon  ilfuo  cornetto  ancora;  che  lo  fuona  miracolofamente.” 

There  is  a brilliant  folo  flop  in  the  organ,  called  a cornet , 
confiding  of  five  ranks  of  pipes ; it  is  ufually  a half  flop, 
going  down  no  lower  than  the  middle  C ; or,  at  moft,  to  F 
on  the  4th  line  in  the  bafe.  It  is  compofed  of  a diapafon, 
principal,  12th,  15th,  and  tierce  or  major  17th;  fo  that 
every  note  is  a complete  chord,  fuch  as  nature  gives  in  the 
harmonies  to  every  found  ; but  of  which  we  can  only  dif- 
tinguifli  fuch  as  are  produced  by  the  lower  part  of  the  fcale. 

Jack  James,  Magnus,  and  Stanley,  three  celebrated  or- 
ganifts,  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  ufed  to  play 
rapid  movements  on  the  cornet,  as  a folo  ftop  in  their  vo- 
luntaries, accompanied  by  the  two  diapafons ; and,  as  it  has 
no  bafe,  it  fhould  not  be  drawn  out  in  the  chorus,  or  full 
organ,  unlefs  the  fefquialtra  is  divided  into  two  half  flops, 
and  the  loweft  half  only  is'drawn  out  as  a bafe  to  the  cornet. 

Cornet  fop,  on  an  organ,  is  a compound  treble  ftop,  in 
the  ufe  of  which  each  finger-key  adts  upon  and  occafions 
five- pipes  to  found  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  one  in  uniion, 
with  the  note  proper  to  that  finger-key,  (and  alfo  with  the 
fame  note  in  the  ftop,  called  diapalon,)  another  which  is  tuned 
a true  major  third  above  it,  another  a fifth,  another  an  eighth , 
and  the  uppermoft  a true  majur  feventeenth  above  the  rote. 
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Dr.1  Smith  remarks,  (Harmonics,  p.  io.)  that  the  heft 
tuning  of  an  organ  cannot  wholly  prevent  that  difagreeable 
battering  of  the  ears  with  a conftant  rattling  noife  of  beats, 
quite  different  from  all  mufical  founds,  and  deftruCtive  of 
them,  and  chiefly  caufed  by  the  compound  flops  called  the 
cornet  and  fequialter,  and  by  all  other  loud  flops  of  a high 
pitch,  when  mixed  with  the  reft.  The  cornet  flop  is  gene- 
rally ufed  in  our  churches,  with  the  diapafon,  in  the  inter- 
ludes, and  giving-out  of  the  pfalms. 

CORNETO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate 
of  the  church,  and  province  of  Patrimonio,  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  immediately  held  from  the  pope,  and  united  with 
the  fee  of  monte  Fiafcione  ; 38  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome. 

CORNETTA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irax  ; 80  mi  es  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

CORNETTE  Blanche,  an  ornament  among  the  French 
in  former  times,  which  ferved  to  diftinguifh  their  officers, 
who  were  high  in  command.  It  was  worn  by  them  on  the 
top  of  their  helmets.  Under  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and 
Henry  IV.,  this  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  the  royal 
ftandard,  and  under  Charles  VIII.  to  the  cornette  royale. 
It  was  iubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  etendard ou pennon  royale. 
But  neither  were  unfurled  except  when  their  kings  went 
inperfon  to  command  their  armies.  The  perfons  who  ferved 
under  it,  were  princes,  noblemen,  marfhals  of  France,  and 
old  captains,  who  received  their  orders  direCtfy  from  the 
king. 

Cornette  ( porte ) blanche.  This  was  under  the  later 
kings  of  France,  an  office  in  the  king’s  houtehold,  depend- 
ent on  the  great  fteward,  who  received  the  provifions  of 
purveyance.  The  porte-cornette  blanche,  of  the  light  cavalry, 
however,  did  not  depend  on  the  grand  fteward,  but  on  the 
colonel-general  of  light  cavalry. 

As  to  the  port-etendard  royale , or  the  bearer  of  the  royal 
ftandard,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  remain  dead  or  alive 
on  the  field  of  battle.  If  he  were  made  priloner,  the  king 
paid  his  ranfom.  Every  night,  this  ftandard  was  placed  by 
the  bed-fide  of  the  king.  This  ftandard,  or  the  cornette 
blanche  royale,  was  fimple,  and  without  any  mixture  of  co- 
lours, or  of  the  Jleurs-de-lys . 

The  cornettes  or  cornets  of  the  colonel-general  of  cavalry, 
in  the  old  French  fervice,  as  well  as  thofe  attached  to  the 
quarter-mafter-general  and  commiffary-general,  ranked  as 
lieutenants,  and  the  cornettes  of  la  colonelle  generale  des  dra- 
gons, ranked  asyoungeft  lieutenants,  and  commanded  all  other 
cornets. 

Cornette  was  alfo  a term  ufed  by  the  French  to  denote 
the  ftandard  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  light  cavalry, 
from  which  circumftance  cornettes  and  troops  were  fynony- 
mous  terms  for  expreffing  the  number  of  light  horfe  attach- 
ed to  an  army.  The  ftandard,  fo  called,  was  made  of  taffeta 
or  glazed  filk,  about  one  foot  and  a half  fquare,  upon  which 
the  arms,  motto,  and  cypher  of  the  prince  who  command- 
ed the  cavalry,  were_^ngraved.  A fort  of  fcarf,  or  long 
piece  of  white  filk,  which  forms  the  French  colours,  was 
tied  to  the  cornette,  whenever  the  cavalry  went  into  aCtion, 
in  order  to  render  the  ftandard  confpicuous  for  the  men  to 
rally  round  it. 

CORNETTO,  Adrian,  in  Biography,  a cardinal,  and 
furnamed  Caltelieii,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  fent 
by  pope  Innocent  VII.  in  the  quality  of  a nuncio  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  made  bsfhop,  firft  of  Hereford,  after- 
wards of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  Henry  VII.  He  was  like- 
wife  nuncio  at  the  court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  made  fecretary  to  Alexander  VI  , who  prelented 
him  with  a cardinal’s  hat.  He  had  not  long  enjoyed  that 


dignity  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  poifon  him  by  Caefar 
Borgia,  natural  fon  of  Alexander.  The  pope  himfelf  fell 
the  victim,  by  drinking  the  liquor  that  had  been  prepared  for 
the  cardinal.  On  the  acceffion  of  Julias  11.  he  fled  for  i'e- 
cunty  to  the  mountains  of  Trent,  but  was  recalled  by 
Leo  X.  During  this  reign,  he  engaged  in  intrigues  whicn 
obliged  him  to  quit  Rome,  after  which  we  have  no  certain 
account  of  what  became  of  him.  He  was  author  of  many 
works  ; one  entitled,  “ De  Vera  Philoiophia  another 
“ De  Poetisj”  a third,  a poem  “ On  the  Chace.”  He 
was  likewife  a reformer  of  the  barbarous  Latin  ftyle,  and 
formed  his  tafte  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  and  the  authors  of 
the  Augultan  period,  with  whofe  writings  he  was  conver- 
fant.  Moreri, 

CORNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy,  in  La- 
tiutn. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sardinia,  placed  m the  Itinerary,  18 
miles  from  Bofa. 

CORNIASPA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Galatia,  placed  by 
Antoninus  on  the  route  from  Tavia  to  Sebaltc. 

CORNIBAT,  in  Geography,  a large  town  of  Turkey- 
in  Europe,  in  Romeiia,  famous  tor  dyeing  and  preparing  the 
fine  purple  and  yellow  leather  of  this  country,  whicn  it  vends 
in  great  quantities. 

CORNICE,  in  Architecture.  A word  derived  from  the 
Latin  coronis,  a crowning,  and  ufed  generally  to  denote  any 
moulded  projection  which  crowns  or  finiihes  the  part  to 
which  it  is  affixed  ; thus  we  have  the  cornice  of  an  order, 
of  a pier,  of  a pedeftal,  of  a houle,  door,  or  window,  &c. 

Every  regular  entablature  confifts  of  three  principal  parts, 
the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  which  arepfaced  in  the  order 
here  mentioned,  the  cornice  occupying  the  higheft.  iituation; 

(feeP/^.fXVi.,xxviii.,xiii.,xiv.,xxix.,of^^;- 

teciure. ) For  the  various  forms  of  cornice  depending  upon  the 
order  of  architecture  to  which  they  are  applied,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tus- 
can, and  Composite  Order  ; it  remains  in  this  place  to  de- 
liver fome  general  obfervations  refpeCtmg  the  origin  and  ap- 
plication of  cornices. 

The  cornice  is  an  original  member  belonging  to  conftruc- 
tion,  reprefenting  the  timbers  of  a roof  projecting  over, 
and  forming  a ffielter  to  the  inferior  parts.  The  Doric,  as 
the  primitive  order  of  Grecian  architecture,  bears  the  molt 
clear  and  authentic  marks  of  its  origin,  in  the  imitation  of 
the  forms  and  proceeding  of  wooden  conftruCtion,  and  in 
this  compofition  the  cornice  is  marked  by  mutules,  which 
reprefent  the  ends  of  the  rafters.  In  this  inftauce,  the  imi- 
tation is  fo  undifguifed,  that  the  ioffite  of  the  corona  and 
the  mutules  have  the  fame  inclination  as  the  roof,  of  which 
they  form  a part.  The  dentils  of  the  Ionic  order  are  alfo 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  lmailer  covering  rafters  or  laths 
which  immediately  fupported  the  tiles  ; and  on  this  account 
Vitruvius,  true  to  the  theory  of  his  art,  condemns  the  in- 
troduction in  the  fame  cornice  of  dentils,  below  the  mutules 
or  moddlions  , and  obferves,  very  juftly,  that  they  were 
never  fo  placed  in  Grecian  buildings.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, were  not  fo  fcrupulous,  and  their  belt  works  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  prefent  numerous  examples  of  the  praCtice 
reprobated  by  Vitruvius. 

The  origin  ot  cornices  will  point  out  their  proper  applica- 
tion ; as  they  reprefent  a roof,  they  ought  never  to  be 
placed  where  fome  kind  of  a roof  cannot  be  iuppoled  to  exilf. 

In  the  hypaethral  temple  at  Paeitum,  a work  of  a molt 
primitive  character,  the  cella  is  divided  by  two  lateral  gal- 
leries of  columns,  two  tiers  in  height,  and  the  upper  co- 
lumns are  piaced  immediately  upon  the  architrave  ot  the 
lower,  the  frieze  and  cornice  being  omitted.  This  example 
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fhews  the  adherence  of  the  earl}’  Greeks  to  the  fyftem  upon 
which  their  fty !e  was  founded  ; they  felt  the  propriety  of 
omitting  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  parts  whofe  type  cou'd 
not  really  exifl.  B it  the  Romans,  in  this  particular,  de- 
parted from  the  Grecian  pradtee,  and  in  all  their  buildings 
containing  feveral  ftorics  of  columns,  as  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellos,' the  Colifeum,  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  we  find 
complete  orders,  with  entablatures,  confiding  of  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice. 

Modern  architects  have  hitherto  followed  Roman  exam- 
ples ; and,  perhaps,  in  an  art  fo  much  depending  upon  imi- 
tation and  precedent,  their  authority  may  be  deemed  fuffi- 
cient  ; but  it  mult  be  recollected,  that  the  Romans  were 
themfelves  borrowers  ; and  the  real  connoiflLur  and  lover  of 
his  art  will  choofe  to  drink  as  near  the  fource  as  poffible, 
and  often,  to  lupply  the  deficiencies  of  examples,  with  the 
iludy  of  that  type  and  fyftem,  which  are  above  authorities. 

Cornice,  Archhraved : an  entablature,  confiding  of  an 
architrave  and  cornice,  the  frieze  being  retrenched.  Archi- 
traved  cornices  are  frequently  ufed  in  fituations  where,  for 
any  reafon,  a complete  entablature  would  be  ir.c.  nvenient. 
There  is  an  antique  example  in  the  Cariatic  portico  at  Athens. 
See  Prate  XIX.  of  Architecture. 

Cornice  Block.  A cornice  lupported  by  fquare  plain 
blocks  ; thus  the  Tufcan  is  a block  cornice,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a better  example  than  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Cuvent  Garden.  See  Plate  XIV.  of  Architecture. 

Cornice  Muiule.  The  cornice  proper  to  the  Doric  order. 

Corn’ ice  Dentil.  A cornice  with  dentils,  proper  to  the 
Ionic  order. 

Cornice  Mocliliion.  A cornice  containing  modil'iions. 
This  cornice  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Corinthian  order. 

Cornice  Cnnt'dl'ever.  A cornice  with  cantalevers.  In 
eftablifh'ng  a diltindfion  between  th's  term  and  the  laft,  we 
Ihouid  fay  that  a cantalever  is  a word  not  belonging  to  re- 
gular archite&ure,  but  is  ufed  to  denote  alinolt  any  kind  of 
block  or  braeket,  except  thole  appropriated  to  the  cornices 
of  the  orders,  which  mud,  however,  be  of  a curved  form, 
approaching  to  a Corinthian  modiihon  ; thus,  cantalever 
cornices  are  generally  found  in  buildings  where  columns  are 
not  ufed,  and  have  frequently  a greater  projeclion  than  regu- 
lar cornices. 

The  entablature  of  the  fecond  order  of  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, has  great  cantalevers,  defeending  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  frieze  ; and  Bernini  appears  to  have  been 
fond  of  this  kind  of  cornice,  having  introduced  it  in  the 
Barbtrini  palace,  and  in  his  delign  for  the  Louvre,  but 
thefe  examples  are  not  common,  and  mud  be  regard- 
ed as  abufes  and  violations  of  the  rules  of  regular  archi- 
tecture. i 

Cornice  Coving.  A cornice  which  has  a great  cavetto, 
or  cove  in  it,  ordinarily  lath  and  plallered  upon  brackets. 
Cornices  of  this  kind  are  frequently  found  in  old  houfes,  but 
are  only  ufed  economically,  to  lave  the  cantalevers  which 
would  otherwife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  projection  of 
the  eaves. 

Cornice  Mutilated.  A cornice,  of  which  fome  members 
are  interrupted  or  interfedled  by  fome  other  objedl,  as  a win- 
dow, tablet,  &c. 

CGRNICEN,  Lit.  a horn  blower.  Before  the  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  trumpet,  a corni- 
cen  brought  founds  from  the  horn  of  a wild  ox  that  was 
mounted  with  filver.  The  found  was  very  llrong  and  Ihrill, 
and  conveyed  an  order  to  a great  diltance. 

This inllrument,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  invention  of  much  confequence,  was  not  a con- 
trivance of  the  Romans  themfelves,  who  borrowed  it  from 
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the  Phrygians,  among  whom  one  named  Marfyas  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  inventor. 

CORNICHE,  glacis  of  the.  See  Glacis. 

Corn icHE-uh/g,  in  Gunnery , the  next  ring  from  the  muz- 
zle of  a gun  backwards. 

CORNICLI,  or  Corniculi,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
mountains  of  Italy  near  Rome. 

CORNICLO,  or  Cor n i c u l an  en s i S',  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Crefarienfls. 

CORNICULA,  an  inflruinent  made  of  born,  almofl  in 
form  of  a cupping-glafs,  except  that  at  the  more  herder 
extremity  there  is  a fmall  perforation.  The  wide  end  is 
laid  upon  emaciated  parts,  and  a perfon  applying  his  mouth 
to  the  perforation  at  the  fmall  extremity,  by  fuel  ion  diaws  cut 
the  air.  In  confequence  of  this  the  part  covered  riles  into 
the  hollow  of  the  inflrument  ; and  by  this  means  the  nutri- 
tions juices  are  thought  to  be  invited  to  the  emaciated 
part.  Hildanus,  cent.  i.  o».f.  80,  relates  a cure  performed 
by  this  means,  and  gives  a figure  of  the  inllrument.  Till* 
pins,  lib.  lii . obf.  49,  gives  another  inllance  of  a cure  per- 
formed by  this  means. 

This  inllrument  was  by  the  ancients  efteemed  a fpecies  of 
cupping-glafs.  * 

CORNICULANI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Italy, 
between  Foffa  Clodia,  Ravenna,  and  Petavium,  according 
to  the  table  of  Peutinger. 

CORNICUL  ARIA,  in  Botany,?,  genus  formed  by  Axhard 
for  fome  of  the  lichens  of  Linnaeus,  with  the  following  cha- 
racler.  Shields  terminal,  at  firft  flat  and  fometimes  radiate, 
afterwards  convex,  twifled,  unequal,  with  indexed  borders. 
Stems  folid,  ftiff,  fmooth,  branched  like  a fhrub  and  ftr-tched 
outoii  the  ground.  It  contains  L.  triftls,  lanatus,  pubefetns, 
Sic.  See  Lichen. 

CORNICULARIS  pneejus,  the  procefs,  or  knob,  of 
the  fnoulder-bone  ; thus  called,  as  refembling  the  figure  of 
a crow’s  beak. 

CORNICUL  A RIUS,  in  Antiquity , an  officer  in  the 
Roman  army,  whofe  bulinefs  was  to  aid  and  affill  the  mili- 
tary tribune  in  quality  of  iicuteuant. 

The  cornicularii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  trbune, 
vifited  the  watch,  andwere  nearly  what  the  aids-major  are  in 
the  French  army. 

The  denomination  cornicularius  was  given  them  from  a 
little  horn,  called  corniculum , which  they  ufed  in  giving 
orders  to  the  foldiers  : though  Salmafius  derives  it  from 
corniculum,  the  creft  of  a head -piece  ; it  being  an  obferva- 
tion  of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or  brafs  horns  on  their 
helmets ; and  that  thefe  were  called  torr.icula.  In  the 
Notitia  Imperii  we  find  a kind  of  kcretary,  or  regifler,  of 
the  fame  name.  His  bufinefs  was  to  attend  the  judge,  and 
enter  down  his  fentences  and  decifions. 

The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  from  cornicu- 
lum, a little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULATE  Flowers,  in  Botany.  See  Flowers. 

Corniculate  plants  are  luch  as,  after  they  have  blown 
into  flower,  produce  many  diftindt  and  horned  pods,  or  feec*- 
vcffels,  called  friiqua ; for  which  reafon  the  plants  are  alio, 
by  fome,  denominated  filiquous  plants. 

Such  are,  the  fedum,  or  fempervivum,  telephium,  juncus 
floridus,  lielleborus  niger,  pseonia,  caltha  palullris,  althaea 
lutea,  &c. 

CORNICULUM,  Lat.  a little  horn.  This  appellation 
was  alfo  given  to  a fpecies  of  horn  of  iron  or  brafs  added  to 
the  helmet  as  a military  ornament,  which  was  given  to  Ro- 
man foldiers,  who  had  given  linking  proofs  of  their  bravery 
or  courage. 
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CorniCULUM,  in  Ancient  Geography  ; a town  of  Italy,  in 
jLatium,  w hich  did  not  fubfift  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

CORNIDIA,  in  Botany.  Flor.  Peruv.  tab.  37.  Clafs 
and  order,  oBandr'm  monogynin. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  campanulate,  obtufely  trigonous,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  Petals  four,  concave,  felThe,  caducous,  fixed  to 
the  edge  of  the  calyx.  Stain,  eight,  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the 
calyx.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  divided  into  three  parts;  llyles 
three,  permanent  ; iligmas  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  tricoccous, 
th.ree-borned,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  numerous, 
wedge- lhaped.  The  only  fpecies  known  is  a tree,  native  of 
Peru. 

CORNIGL  ANQ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
principality  of  Piedmont  ; 5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Alba. 

GORNIGLIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe  ; 
15  mdes  E.  of  Milan. 

CORNILLIA,  a town  of  Genoa  ; \\  miles  S.W.  of 
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CORNILLON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  departmem  of 
the  Gard,  and  diltridt  of  Uzes;  7 miles  S.W.  of  Pont  St. 
Efprit. 

CORNIMONT,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vofges,  in  the  diltridt  of  Remiremont.  It  has 
1701  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  which 
contains  tencommuties  and  a populationof  1 2,078  individuals 
upon  an  extent  of  217  kiliometres. 

CORNISH,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Chefiiire  county,  New  Hamplhire,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river,  between  Claremont  and  Plainfield,  about  15 
miles  N.  of  Charleftown,  and  16  S.  of  Dartmouth  college. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1763,  and  in  1790  contained  982 
inhabitants. 

CORNISH.  S:-e  Cornice. 

Cornish  chough,  in  Zoology.  See  Coracias. 

Cornish  diamond,  a name  given  by  many  people  to  the 
crystals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in  Cornwall. 
Thefe  cry  Hals  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Kerry  (tone  of  Ireland, 
but  fomewhat  inferior  to  it : they  are  ufually  bright  and 
clear,  except  toward  the  root,  where  they  are  coarfe  and 
foul,  or  whitifh.  They  are  ufually  found  in  the  common 
form  of  an  hexangular  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  an 
hexangular  pyramid. 

Cornish,  in  Philology,  a dialed!  of  the  ancient  Britifii 
language.  The  Britons,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  being 
driven  into  countries  remote  from  each  other,  their  language 
would,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  differently  written  and 
pronounced,  and  mixed  in  different  degrees  with  other  lan- 
guages, fo  as  to  conltituie  the  Armorican,  Welfh.  and  Cor- 
inth, which  feem  to  have  never  been  radically  diftindt,  for 
thofe  who  are  verfed  in  any  one  of  thefe  can  interpret  the 
others  with  tolerable  facility.  (See  Gough's  Camden, 
voh  i.  p.  1 1.)  The  Cornilh  Britons,  from  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  downwards,  maintained  an  intimate  correfpondence 
with  the  natives  of  Armorica,  whither  a colony  of  Welfh 
had  migrated  during  the  dettrudtion  of  the  empire  ; inter- 
marrying with  them,  and  perpetually  reforting  thither  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  for  ad-  ce,  lor  procuring 
troops  againft  the  Saxons,  for  the  purpoies  of  traffic  and  va- 
rious other  occafions.  This  connection  was  fo  ftrongly  kept 
up,  that  an  ingenious  French  antiquary  (M.  l’Abbe  Lebeuf) 
fuppofes  that  the  communication  of  the  Armoricans  with  the 
Cornilh  had  chiefly  contributed  to  give  a roughnefs  or  rather 
hardnefs  to  the  Romance  or  French  language  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  .towards  the  1 ith  century,  which  was  not  before 
difcernible.  This  intercourfe  will  appear  more  natural,  if 
we  confider,  that  not  oniy  Armorica,  a maritime  province 
of  Gaul,  never  much  frequented  by  the  Romass,  and  at  the 


time  to  which  we  now  refer  totally  deferted  by  them,  was 
full  in  fome  meafure  a Celtic  nation;  but  that  alio  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cornwall,  together  with  thofe  of  Dtvonlhire,  and  of 
the  adjoining  parts  ot  Somerfetfhire,  intei mixing  in  a very 
flight  degree  with  the  Romans,  and  having  buffered  fewer 
important  alterations  in  their  original  conflitution  and  cul- 
toms  from  the  imperial  laws  and  police  than  any  other  pro- 
vince of  this  ifland,  long  preferved  their  genuine  manners 
and  Britifh  character  ; and  forming  a fort  of  feparate  prin- 
cipality under  the  government  of  a fucceffion  of  powerful 
chieftains,  ufually  denominated  princes  or  dukes  of  Corn- 
wall, remained  partly  in  a flats  of  -ndependence  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  and  were  not  entirely  reduced  till  the  Nor- 
man conquefi.  A ftriCt  intercourfe  was  upheld  between 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  as  well  as  between  the  iormer  and  Ar- 
morica. Their  languages,  cufioms,  and  alliance',  were  the 
fame;  and  they  were  feparated  only  by  a narrow  Itrait  of  in- 
confiderable  breadth.  Cornwall  is  frequently  fly  td  Weft 
Wales  by  the  Britifh  writers.  At  the  invafton  of  the  Sax- 
ons, both  countries  became  indiferiminately  the  receptacle  of 
the  fugitive  Britons.  We  fi id  the  Welfh  and  Cornifh,  as 
one  people,  often  uniting  themfelves  as  in  a national  caufe 
againll  the  Saxons.  They  were  frequently  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
prince,  who  was  fometimes  chcfen  from  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, but  fometirnes  from  Armorica,  and  alfo  fometimes 
refided  in  Wales,  and  fometimes  in  Cornwall  ; and  the  kings 
or  dukes  of  Cornwall  were  perpetually  fung  by  the  Welfh 
bards.  Traditions  about  king  Arthur,  to  mention  no  other 
inftances,  are  as  ‘popular  in  Cornwall  as  in  Wales  ; and 
molt  of  the  romantic  caftles,  rocks,  rivers,  and  cave',  of 
both  nations  are  alike  at  this  day  diftinguifhed  by  fome  noble 
atchievement,  at  leaft  by  the  name,  of  that  celebrated  cham- 
pion. Hence  we  can  he  at  no  lofs  to  affign  a reafon,  why 
Cornwall,  in  fome  of  the  French  romances,  is  made  the  feme 
and  the  iubjeit  of  fo  many  romantic  adventures.  Hence  alia 
Cornwall,  in  particular,  retained  its  old  Celtic  dialect  till 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  No  traces,  however,  of  the 
old  Cornifh  language  now  regain;  and  it  muff  have  been . 
nearly,  if  not  whol  y,  extindt,  tor  a long  time  ; as  Mr.  Ray 
could  not  meet  with  more  than  one  perfon  who  wrote  it  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  1662.  Indeed,  Mr.  Barrington  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  an  oid  woman,  who  Ipoke  it  very  fluently, 
when  he  vilited  this  county  in  1768;  and  this  woman  was  living 
at  the  age  of  90  years  in  1776.  ( Archseol.  vob  iii.  v. ) But 

the  language  was  not  wholly  loft  with  her,  for  Mr.  Barrington 
( uhi  fupra)  and  Dr.  Pryce  in  his  “ Archaeologia  Cornu-Bri- 
tanmea”  publifhed  in  1790,  inform  us,  that  at  Moufhole  near 
Penzance  there  was  a fifherman  in  1776,  65  years  of  age,  who 
had  written  a letter  both  in  EnglifhandCo,  a(h,and  who  fpoke 
the  language  very  readily.  In  this  village  there  were  alfo  four 
or  five  other  perfons,  capable  of  converting  in  Cornifh.  This 
fifherman  informed  Dr.  Pryce  that  being  at  Morlaix,  on 
board  a fmuggling  cutter,  he  was  much  lurprifed  to  find, 
that  he  underfcood,  without  knowing  a word  of  French, 
part  of  the  converfation  of  fome  boys  at  play  in  the  ftreets ; 
and  on  further  inquiry,  he  found  that  he  could  make  known 
all  his  wants  in  Cornifh,  and  be  better  underitood  than  he 
could  be  at  home,  when  he  ufed  that  dialed!.  Many  caufes 
have  contributed  to  cccafion  the  extinction  cf  the  Cornifh 
language.  In  this  language  there  are  extant  no  more  than 
three  or  four  books;  one  of  them  is  a MS.  found  in  the  Cot- 
ton library,  about  800  ytais  old,  from  which  time  no  other 
MS.  appears,  till  about  the  13th  century,  when  one  occurs 
exhibiting  three  interludes  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  the  ori- 
ginals of  which,  with  two  or  three  more,  are  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Befides,  the  ceftation  of  the  intercourfe  and  cor- 
refpondence with  the  people  of  Bretagne  under  Henry  VII., 
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and  the  jealoufies  that  have  exided  between  the  natives  of 
this  country  and  Wales,  fince  the  latter  has  become  a mining 
country,  have  been  the  means  of  confining  the  Cornifhmen 
to  a communication  in  their  original  language  only  with  each 
other.  Whereas  the  Wehh,  having  had  much  lefs  inter- 
courfe  with  their  neighbours  than  the  people  of  Cornwall, 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  the  language  of  the  former  has 
furvived  that  of  the  latter.  The  Cornifh  have  contended, 
that  in  fweetnefs  of  found  they  excel  the  Welfh,  as  in  the 
word  “ Stone,”  which  they  call  “ Leh”  and  the  Welfh 
“ Lech;”  but  the  Welfh  do  not  fubmit  to  this  award;  alleg- 
ing that  notwithftanding  the  mu'tiplicity  of  gutturals  and 
confonants  with  which  their  language  abounds,  it  has  the 
foftnefs  and  harmony  of  the  Italian,  with  the  majefty  and 
expreflion  of  the  Greek. 

CQRNITO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Cit'a  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Cangiano. 

CORNIX,  in  Ornithology , Corneille  mantalee  of  Btiffon, 
the  Royjfon  crow  of  Albirius  and  Wi'lughby,  the  hooded 
crow  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  and  the  Corvus  Cornix  of 
Linnaeus  and  Gmelio.  This  is  alfo  a name  given  by  Gefner, 
Aldrovand,  Ray,  and  BrifTon,  to  the  Corvus  Corone.  The 
Cornix  Ctcrulea  of  Gefner  is  the  Roller  of  Pennant,  & c.  and 
the  Coracias  garrula  of  the  Linnaean  fydern.  The  Cornix 
air  a,  with  yellow  head,  neck,  and  bread,  istheCarouge  de  Ca- 
yenne of  Buffon,  the  yellow-headed  darling  of  Edwards, 
the  yellow-headed  orioleof Latham,  and  the  Oriolus  intero- 
cephalus  of  Gmelin. 

CORNO  da  Caccia,  Ital.  See  French  PIorn,  and 
Rujftan  Music. 


There  are  various  pneumatic  indruments  of  mufic,  in  the 
form  of  [the  horns  of  animals  ; and  perhaps,  in  high  anti- 
quity, the  horns  themfelves  were  ufed  indrumentally.  In 
the  facred  writings  we  are  told,  that  the  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns  were  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho  ; which,  however, 
feem  to  have  been  lefs  mufical  indruments,  than  military 
fignals  for  the  affailants  to  march  and  (hout  by,  in  order, 
by  their  noife , to  terrify  and  drfmay  the  enemy. 

At  prelent,  the  French  horn , which  the  French  themfelves 
dyle  cor  de  clmjfe,  and  the  Italians  corno  da  caccia,  or  hunting 
horn,  is  at  the  head  of  the  horn  family.  It  is  an  admirable 
indrument  in  the  field  or  theatre  ; and  when  the  compofer 
is  careful  not  to  dwell  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  the  key,  which 
are  naturally  fa'fe,  and  the  performer  has  a nice  ear,  never 
overblowing  or  forcing  the  tone,  its  cffe&s,  in  full  pieces, 
are  magnificent  and  grateful.  Its  defers  of  intonation  are 
the  fame  as  m the  trumpet.  By  means  of  the  hand  inferted 
in  the  tube,  the  chromatic  fcale  is  obtained  in  one  o&ave  ; 
the  only  regular  feries  of  founds  with  which  either  the  horn  or 
trumpet  is  furr.ifiied.  There  have  been,  and  there  are  now, 
players  on  the  indrument,  who  can  produce  all  the  half- 
notes, and  perform  in  all  keys,  major  and  minor:  but  the 
artificial  notes,  like  thofe  of  the  voice  in  falfet,  are  inferior 
to  the  natural,  lefs  foncrous,  and  feem  to  be  produced  with 
difficulty.  ■ * 

The  French  horn  parts  in  fvmphonies,  concertos,  and 
fongs,  are  generally  written  in  the  key  of  C,  for  all  other 
keys  ; as,  by  means  of  crooks,  every  major  key  can  be  ac- 
quired. The  French  horn  is  naturally  an  odfave  below  the 
trumpet,  its  fcale  being  the  following  : 
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When  any  other  key  than  C is  required,  it  is  expreffed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  piece,  by  informing  the  player,  that  it 
is  a D,  an  Efj,  an  E^,  F or  G horn,  that  is  wanted. 

CORNOGAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceyl  n ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Candy. 

CORNOUAI LLES,  a country  of  France,  fo  called  be- 
fore the  revolution,  in  Bretagne. 

CORNU,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a nlace,  according  to 
Philodratus,  in  the  ifle  of  Lemnos.  Mel-i  and  Pliny  call 
alfo  by  this  name  two  promontories  of  Italy,  one  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Salen- 
tini. 

Cornu  Ammonis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  done,  fome  of  which  in  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons, 
Sec.  have  a motion  like  that  of  an  animal. 

It  is  rough,  knotty,  of  an  afh-colour,  and  twided  in  man- 
ner of  a ram’s  horn  ; fuch  as  thofe  wherewith  the  ancients 
reprefented  Jupiter  Ammon  ; whence  its  name. 

It  is  aifputed,  among'  naturalids,  whether  it  be  a native 
foffile,  a nautilus , or  a rock-plant  ? Camerarius  maintains 
the  fird  ; urging  that  it  is  frequently  dug  out  of  the  tops 
of  mountains ; and  that  it  is  feldom  found  near  the  fea- 
(hore. 

Dr.  Woodward  afferts  it  a fhell,  and  of  the  number  of 
the  nautili,  formed  in  the  fea,  and  carried  thence,  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  into  the  countries  whence  it  is  dug. 
He  argues,  that,  if  it  be  rarely  found  on  the  fea-coalls, 
it  is  becaufe  (hells  and  other  holies  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  as  mod  kinds  of  the  cornua  Ammonis  mud  do,  are 
only  to  be  torn  thence,  and  driven  afhore  by  tempeds  : 
but  the  mud  violent  tempeds  never  move  the  bottom  of 


the  fea,  as  the  divers  have  put  pad  doubt ; fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  none  of  tbefe  cornua  be  thrown  up  ; but  in  the 
overturning  of  the  earth  by  the  deluge,  thefe,  with  a thou- 
fand  more  productions  of  the  fea,  might  be  thrown  from 
the  bottom  of  the  waters  to  the  places  where  they  are  now 
found. 

The  cornua  Ammonis  are  of  different  thickneffes  and 
lengths  ; fome  of  them  weigh  twenty  pounds.  They  are 
found  in  feveral  places  in  Germany,  and  tlfewhere.  From 
fome  experiments  that  have  been  made,  fome  of  them  are 
found  to  contain  a little  quantity  of  gold,  which  finks  to  the 
bottom  upon  pounding  them  fmall,  and  dirring  them  in  a 
running  water,  till  all  the  earthy  parts  be  carried  off.  Mr. 
Beaumont’s  account  of  them  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°'  129.  See  Snake Jlones. 

Cornu  Ammonis , in  Anatomy , is  a term  applied  to  the 
great  hippocampus.  See  Brain. 

Cornu  cervi,  hartjhorn,  in  Medicine,  makes  one  of  the 
tedaceous  powders.  See  Hart's  Horn. 

Among  chemids,  the  fame  name  is  ufed  for  the  mouth  of 
an  alerrhic. 

CORNUA  of  the  os  hyoidei , in  Anatomy , are  the  two 
lateral  portions  of  this  bone.  The  cornua  minora,  or 
cornicula,  are  the  two  fmall  portions  of  bone,  which 
red  on  the  junftion  of  the  bafis  with  the  cornua.  See 
Larynx. 

Cornua  pericardii;  are  the  angles,  formed  where  the 
bag  of  the  pericardium  is  refle&ed  over  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta,  in  its  courfe  to  the  furface  of  the 
heart  itfelf.  See  Heart. 

Cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  ; a term  applied  to  the 
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different  portions  of  thefe  cavities  ; each  of  which  has  an 
■anterior,  a pofterior,  and  an  inferior  or  reflected,  or  dclcend- 
ing  horn.  See  Brain. 

Cornua  ev.  ere  it  us,  Lat-.  Thefe  were  what  the  .Romans 
called  the  horns  of  an  army,  literally  fpeaking,  and  what 
we  call  the  right  and  left  wings-  The  cornua  exercilus 
were  compofed,  according  to  Polybius's  account ' of  the 
auxiliaries  or  allies,  one  half  of  them  forming  the  right 
wing,  and  the  other  half  the  left  wing,  of  a Roman  army. 
They  alfo  encamped  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  /indent  Poets,  a horn,  out 
of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things  : by  a particular  pri- 
vilege which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
goat  Amalthea. 

The  real  fenfe  of  the  fable  is  this  : that  in  Libya  there  is 
a little  territory  flv.iped  not  unlike  a bullock’s  horn,  ex- 
ceeding fertile,  given  by  king  Ammon  to  his  daughter 
Amalthea,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter’s 
nurfe. 

In  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty,  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a large  horn,  out 
of  which  i fl tie  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  On  medals,  F.  Joubert 
obferves,  the  cornucopia  is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and 
heroes. 

CORNUCOPIiE,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  from  the  invo- 
lucre encloling  the  flowers,  like  a cornucopia  or  horn  of 
plenty;)  Lin.  gen.  72.  Schreb.  iot.  Wilid.  120.  Lam. 
111.  100.  Juft.  33.  Clafs  and  order,  triandria  digynla. 
Nat.  Ord.  Graminea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Involucre  one-leafed,  funtiel-fhaped,  many- 
flowered  ; mouth  crenate,  obtufe,  fpreading- ere£L  Cal. 
glume  one- flowered,  two  valved;  valves  oblong,  obtufely 
acuminate,  equal.  Cor.  one-valved  ; in  figure,  fize,  and 
fituation  much  refembiing  the  valves  of  the  calyx.  Stum. 
Filaments  three,  capillary  ; anthers  oblong.  Pjl . Germ 
fuperior,  top  ihriped  ; ltyles  two,  capillary  ; ftigmas  cir- 
riious.  Peric.  none  ; corolla  including  the  feed.  Seed  foli- 
tary,  top-lhaped,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Elf.  Ch.  Involucre  one  leafed,  funnel-fhaped,  crenate, 
many  flowered.  Calyx  two-valved.  Corolla  one-valved. 

Sp.  C.  cucullatitm.  Linn.  Sp.  Mart.  Lam.  Wilid.  (Jun- 
cus  clavatus  vaginatus ; Pet.  gaz.  tab.  73.  fig.  5-  Gra- 
men  orientale  vernum  ; Scheuch.  gram.  It/-)  Root  an- 
nual. Culms  (lender,  j anted,  bent  at  the  joints,  and  dark 
purple,  fmooth,  ftriated,  a little  branched.  I. eaves  narrow, 
ftriated,  fmooth  ; (heaths  inflated,  fpreading,  pointed  ; 
ftipule  folitary,  entire.  Peduncles  two  or  three,  arifing  from 
the  (heaths  of  the  upper  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  a little 
curved  downwards,  fupporting  ;the  common  involucre.  A 
native  of  Afia  Minor  about  Smyrna,  introduced  into 
England  by  Sherard,  and  fent  to  Linnaeus  by  Haffelquift. 
One  of  the  rareil  and  molt  Angular  of  the  gramineous 
plants. 

C alopecuroides.  Linn.  See  Phalaris  utriciilata.  and 
Dr.  Smith  in  Linnaean  Tranfaftions,  vol.  vii.  p.  247. 

C.ORNUS,  (/ganiy.:  Theophraf.  Cornus ; Piin.  fo 

called  from  the  horny  toughnefs  of  the  wood.)  Tourn. 
Cl.  21.  § 9.  gen.  1.  Lin.  gen.  149.  Schreb.  194.  Wilid. 
22S.  Gaert.  151..  I .am.  111.  194.  JufT.  214.  Vent.  2.  60  J. 
Cornouiller  ; Enc.  Cornel.  Clais  and  order,  tetrandria  mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Slellatce  y ; Linn.  Caprjolia  ; JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  very  fmall,  four-tooth- 
ed,  deciduous.  Cor.  PetaL  four,  lanceolate,  acute,  widely 
fpreading.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  ereift,  an- 
thers egg-fhaped.  Pijl.  Germ  inferior,  roundifh  ; flyle 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  ofctufe.  Pcric. 

Vol.  X. 


Drupe  roundifh,  umbilicated,  fucculent ; nut  egg-fhaped, 
two-celled.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  four-toothed.  Petals  four. 
Stigma  one.  Drupe  with  a two-celled  nut. 

* Flowers  umbeiled,  with  a four  leaved,  coloured,  invo- 
lucre. Cornouillers.  Fr.  the  male  cornels  of  the  old  Bo- 
tanifis. 

S p . 1 , C . ynajcula.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  1. 
111.  PI.  74.  fig.  1,  Wild.  4.  Gxrt.  tab.  26.  fig.  2.  (a.  C: 
fylveftris  mas.  (3.  hortenfis  mas.  y.  horteniis  mas,  fruftu 
cera:  colon's.  Bauh  Pin.  447.)  Cornelian  cherry.  “ Ar- 
boreous; involucre  nearly  equal  to  the  umbels.”  In  its 
wild  flate  a fhrub,  four  or  five  feet  high;  cultivated,  a tree 
twenty  feet  high  ; young  (hoots  cinereous,  pubefeent,  (light- 
ly quadrangular,  heaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  en- 
tire, fomewhat  hairy  underneath,  nerved,  on  fliort  petioles. 
Flowers  appeal  ing  early  in  fpring  before  the  leaves  ; y el- 
lowifh  ; leaves  of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  often  reflexed  ; 
peduncles  one-flowered,  forming  an  umbel  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  rays,  a little  longer  than  the  involucre.  Fruit 
oblong,  about  the  fize  of  an  olive,  generally  bright  fcarlet, 
fometimes  yello wi 111  or  wax-coloured.  A native  of  woods 
and  hedges  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  very  common  in  Eng- 
lifh  plantations.  The  fruit  has  an  aft  ingent  quality,  and 
may  be  eaten  either  raw  or  in  tarts  ; a rob  made  of  it  was 
formerly  ke^t  in  the  (hops.  The  wood  is  highly  com- 
mended for  its  duvablenefs  in  wheel-work,  pins,  and  vvedges, 
and  is  faid  to  laft  like  the  hardeft  iron.  It  flourifhes  under 
the  fhade  of  other  trees.  2.  C . JJorida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1. 
Mart.  1.  Lam.  2.  Wilid.  5.  Bot.  Mag.  526.  Virginia 
dog-wood.  (C.  mas  virginiana ; Pluk.  Aim.  120.  tab.  26. 
fig.  3.  Catcfb.  Car.  1.  tab.  27.)  “Arboreous;  involucre 
very  large,  indented  at  the  tip.”  A tree  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high  ; trunk  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Leaves  oppofite,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding 
fpecies,  egg-fhaped,  acute  or  acuminate,  green  above, 
glaucous  underneath,  petioled.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow  ; 
leaves  of  the  involucre  two  inches  broad  or  more,  greenifh 
white,  fometimes  rofe-coloured,  relembling  petals,  a lit  tic 
tomentous,  ending  in  a fliort  point,  and  appearing  as  if 
nipped  almoft  double  near  the  tip,  which  makes  them  feem 
emarginate  and  heartfhaped  ; peduncles  one-flowered,  form- 
ing clofe  lateral  and  terminal  umbels.  A native  of  Virginia. 
In  France  and  England  it  is  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  feet 
high  ; but  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  garden  at  Sion-hill; 
there  is  a plant  at  leaf!  fixteen  feet  high,  with  a ilraight 
trunk  about  fix  feet  in  length  before  it  branches,  and  mea- 
furing  two  feet  in  circumference  a yard  from  the  ground  ; 
it  has  long  flowered  freely,  but  has  never  produced  fruit. 
The  fruit  in  its  native  country  is  red,  about  the  fize  of  3 
haw,  and  is  eaten  by  the  celebrated  mocking  bird,  Tiirdus 
Orpheus  of  Linnaeus.  3.  C.  fuecica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4'. 
Mart.  S.  Lam.  4.  Wilid.  1.  Flor.  dan.  tab.  5.  Eng.  bot. 
310.  (Periclymer.um  humile  ; Bauh.  Pin.  302.  Charnae- 
periclymenum  ; Cluf.  pann.  87.  tab.  $8.)  “Herbaceous; 
branches  in  pairs  ; umbel  between  the  branches,  peduncled; 
all  the  nerves  of  the  leaves  nearly  diftinft.”  Root  peren- 
nial, creeping.  Stems  about  fix  inches  high,  ereift,  qua- 
drangular, leafy,  bifid  near  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  al- 
moll  feffile,  oval,  acute,  entire,  fmooth ; all  the  nerves 
fpringing  nearly  from  the  bafe,  and  running  nearly  parallel. 
Flowers  dark  purple,  fmall ; leaves  of  the  involucre  large, 
white  or  reddifh,  permanent,  finally  becoming  green  and 
much  enlarged  ; pedicels  fhort,  one-flowered.  Drupes  glo- 
bular, red,  fweetifh.  A native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Old  Continent ; rare  in  England  having  hitherto  been' 
found  only  in  the  hole  of  Horcum  between  Pickering  and 
C Whitby 
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Whitby  in  York  (hire,  about  Caftle  dean  in  Durham,  and 
on  the  Cheviot  hills  in  Northumberland.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  not  uncommon,  where  the  berries  are  eaten  by 
children.  4.  C.  canadenfis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart.  9. 
Lam.  5.  Willd.  2.  l’Herit.  corn.  tab.  1.  Bot.  Mag.  880. 
(Pyrola  alfines  flore ; Bauh.  Pm.  191.)  Herbace- 
ous ; not  branched  ; leaves  in  a fingle  whorl  at  the  top 
of  the  Hem,  on  ftiort  petioles,  veined  in  various  direc- 
tions from  the  midrib ; umbel  peduncLd,  rifing  from 
the  centre  of  the  whorl.”  Root  perennial,  creeping.” 
Stem  from  fix  to  eight  inches  high,  naked  below, 
with  the  exception  of  two  oppofite  ftipules  a little  be- 
low the  middle.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  with  a violet-co- 
loured bottom  : leaves  of  the  involucre  large,  ending  abrupt- 
ly in  a point,  white,  fometimes  red  at  the  tip  ; pedicels  one- 
flowered,  fhort.  A native  of  Canada. 

* * Flowers  in  a cyme,  not  involucred  ; Sanguins  ; Fr. 
fo  called  becaufe  the  branches  are  red.  The  female  cornels 
of  the  old  botanifls. 

3.  C.  fanguinea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  6. 
Willd.  6.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  4S1.  Eng.  Bot.  249.  Gaert. 
tab.  26.  fig.  1.  Lam.  111.  PI.  74.  fig.  t.  (C.  fxmina ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  447-)  “Branches  eredl ; leaves  eg-g-fhaped, 
green  on  both  iides;  cymes  depreffed.”  A (lirub  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high  ; branches  numerous,  long,  cinereous,  but 
blood-red  as  they  grow  old,  efpecially  in  winter.  Leaves 
oppofite,  petioled,  egg-fhaped,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  vein- 
ed, becoming  red  late  in  the  autumn,  deciduous.  Flowers 
greenilh-white,  with  an  unpkafant  fmell ; petals  revolute  at 
the  edges  ; germ  crowned  with  a globular  ring,  into  which 
the  petals  and  ftamina  are  inferted.  Drupe  globular,  dark 
purple,  very  bitter,  oily,  ftyptic.  Common  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  6.  C.  alba.  Linn.  Mant.  40. 
Mart.  5.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  7.  (C.  fylveftris  frudlu  albo ; 

Amm.  Ruth.  198.  tab.  32.  Mill.  PI.  104.)  “ Branches 

recurved  •,  leaves  broad-egg-fhaped,  hoary  underneath  ; 
cymes  depreffed  ; berries  white.”  A fhrub  from  fix  to  nine 
feet  high  ; branches  fmooth,  cinereous  in  fummer,  red  in 
winter.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,.  ending  in  a point, 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  fmooth  on  both 
iides,  nerved.  Flowers  white,  in  terminal  cymts  ; ring  fur- 
rounding the  germ  purple.  Drupes  globular,  of  a tranfpa- 
rent  white  colour.  A native  of  Siberia  and  Canada.  7.  C. 
fericea . Linn.  Mant.  T99.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  8.  l’Herit.  tab. 
2.  (C.  amomum ; Mill.  Vogel,  ic.  rar.  tab.  ioi.  C. 

caerulea  ; Lam.  111.  1533.  C.  faemina  baccis  caeruleo-viridi- 
bus;  Gron.  Virg.  20.  C.  rubiginofa  ; Ehrh.  Beitr.  4.  15. 
C.  americana  bacca  caerulei  coloris  ; Pluk.  aim.  I2J.  tab. 
169.  fig.  3.)  “ Branches  fpreading ; leaves  egg-ihaped, 

ferruginous  iilky  underneath ; cymes  depreffed;  fruit  blue.” 
A fhrub  fix  feet  high.  Stem  eredt,  cylindrical  ; branches 
oppofite,  dulky-purple  ; fhoots  with  a ring  at  the  joints, 
dark  rtd.  Leaves  acuminate,  entire,  nerved.  Flowers 
white.  A native  of  North  America.  8.  C.  circinnata. 
Willd.  9.  l’Herit.  Corn.  tab.  3.  (C.  rugofa.  Lam.  8. 

111.  1 53 j . ) “ Branches  warty;  leaves  orbicular,  toment- 
ous-hoary  underneath  ; cymes  deprefTed.”  A fhrub  fix 
feet  high.  Stem  upright,  grey ; branches  oppofite,  fome- 
what  lpreading,  cylindrical,  green,  with  brownifh  warts  ; 
(hoots  with  rings  at  the  joints,  purplifh.  Leaves  three  inches 
and  a half  long,  and  as  many  broad,  oppofite,  ending  in  a 
point,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  wrinkled,  nerved ; petioles  an 
inch  long,  femi-cylindrical,  channelled.  Flowers  white,  in  ter- 
minal cymes ; braftes  two,  briftle-fhaped,  fituated  near  the 
bafe,  or  about  the  middle  of  two  of  the  rays  of  the  cyme. 
Drupe  hollowed  at  the  bafe,  retaining  the  ftyle,  foft,  pale 
blue,  turning  whitifh.  A native  of  Pennfylvania.  9.  C. 
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JlriSa.  Mart.  It.  Lam.  it.  Willd.  10.  l’Htrit.  Corn, 
tab.  4,  “ Branches  lliff  and  flraight  ; leaves  egg-fhaped, 

green  on  both  Iides,  almofl  naked  ; cymes  panicled.”  A 
fhrub,  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high.  Stems  feverai,  upright, 
brown  fh  ; branches  long,  quite  fmooth,  purplifh,  and  fome- 
what  angular  near  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  acu- 
minate,  fmooth,  and  fhinuig  on  both  fides,  entire  ; petioles 
ere£t  only  one-fixth  the  length  of  the  leaf,  gibbous  on  one 
fide,  channelled  on  the  other,  purple.  Flowers  white  ; an- 
thers pale  blue,  germ  with  a netlareous  crown.  Drupe  foft, 
blue.  A native  of  North  America.  10.  C.  paniculata. 
Mart.  12.  Willd.  it.  l’Herit.  corn.  tab.  4.  (C.  racemofa; 
Lam.  10.)  “ Branches  eredl ; leaves  egg  fhaped,  hoary 

underneath  ; cymes  panicled.”  A fhrub  fix  or  feven  feet 
high.  Stems  numerous,  much-branched,  cylindrical,  grey  , 
younger  branches  reddifh-gretn,  lightly  angular.  Leaves 
oppofite,  petioled,  fmooth,  nerved.  Flowers  white,  in 
nearly  conical  panicles  ; filaments  yellowifh- white  ; germ 
with  a purple  crown.  Drupes  white,  retaining  the  ftyle. 
A native  of  North  America.  11.  C.  ahem  folia.  Linn, 
jun.  Supp.  125.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  12.  l’Herit. 
corn.  tab.  6;  “ Leaves  alternate.”  A fhrub  five  or  fix 

feet  high.  Stem  fingle  ; branches  only  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Hem,  fpreading,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  and  even  ; 
younger  ones  purple-violet,  fprinkled  with  oblong,  greyilh 
dots  or  fmall  lines.  Leaves  irregularly  alternate,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  entire,  on  rather  long  petioles,  fmooth, 
bright  green  above,  whitifh  underneath,  with  lateral  con- 
verging  nerves.  Flowers  white,  in  a loofe  terminal  cyme. 
Drupes  globular,  violet-coloured.  A native  of  North 
America. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — All  the  fpecies  may  be  raifed 
from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe.  The  fhrubby  ones  are  eafily  propagated  ei- 
ther by  tranfplanting  the  fuckers  or  laying  down  the 
branches  ; but  the  layers  produce  the  bell  plants. 

Corn v s japonica  ; Thunb.  See  Viburnum  corniflora. 

Cornus  mas  odorata ; Pluk.  Catefb.  See  Laurus 
faffafras. 

Cornus  racemofa  trifolia  ; Plum.  See  Amyris  ele- 
mifera. 

Cornus  fylvefris,  foliis  croceum  colorem  tingentilus  ; Burm. 
See  Me m ec y lon  capitatum. 

CORNUS,  or  Cornos,  in  Geography , a town  in  the 
iflard  of  Sardinia,  marked  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  on 
the  route  from  Tibuli  to  Sulci,  between  Bofa  and  Tharri; 
now  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Bofa. 

Cornus,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveyron.  It  contains  991  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrift  of  St.  Affrique.  The 
extent  of  the  whole  canton  is  347  kiliometres  and  a half. 
The  number  of  its  communes  is  10,  and  that  of  its  inhabi- 
tants 6360. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  ; to  miles  E.  of  Cahors. 

CORNUTIA,  in  Botany , (fo  called  from  Cornutus,  a 
French  botanift.)  Linn.  gen.  7 66.  Schreb.  1028.  Willd. 
1167.  Juif.  107.  Vent.  2.  319.  Agnanthe ; Enc. 
Clafs  and  order,  didynamia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfo- 
rate, Linn.  Vitices,  Juff.  Pyrenacee,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  very  fmall,  five-toothed,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  monopetalous,  tubular,  two-lipped  ; tube  cy- 
lindrical; upper  lip  with  three  nearly  equal  lobes;  lower  lip, 
three -lobed,  the  two  lateral  ones  very  fmall.  Slam,  filaments 
four,  two  of  them  projecting  out  of  the  flower.  Pi/l.  germ 
roundifh ; ftyle  very  longp,  bifid.  Peiic.  drupe  globular, 
Vent. 

Eff. 
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Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed;  two  of  the  ftamens  pro- 
jetting  out  of  the  corolla.  Style  very  long.  Drupe  glo- 
bular. 

Sp.  I.  C.  pyramulata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  I.  Lam.  2. 
Willd.  i.  Lam.  111.  PI.  541.  (C.  fiore  pyramidato ; 

Plum.  gen.  32.  ic.  106.  fig.  1.  Agnanthus  viburnifolio  ; 
(Vaill.  ACl.  1722,  p.  273.)  “ Panicle  terminal,  naked,  elon- 
gated ; leaves  egg-!haped,  hoary,  tomentous  underneath.” 
A fhrub  about  twelve  feet  high  ; branches  tetragonous,  with 
(harp  angles  produced  by  the  decumbent  petioles.  Leaves 
oppofite,  acute,  foft.  Flowers  blue,  in  a long  pyramidal 
panicle,  confining  of  oppofite  compound  racemes ; bra&es 
narrow,  acute,  folitarv,  at  thebafeof  the  peduncle  of  each 
raceme.  A native  of  St.  Domingo,  Campeachy,  and  La 
Vera  Cruz.  Its  wood  is  ufed  to  dye  yellow.  2.  C.  punc- 
tata. Wilid.  2.  {C.pyramidata  ; Hurt.  Kew.  Holta  caeru- 
lea ; Jacq.  hort.  Schoenb.  1.  60.  tab.  1 14.)  “Corymbs 
axillary,  trichotomous ; leaves  cgg-fhaped,  acuminate,  near- 
ly fmooth.”  A fhrub  four-feet  high,  with  quadrangular 
branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  fomewhat  toothed. 
Flowers  in  cymes,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  blue,  fprinkled 
with  white  glandular  dots,  fcarcely  vilible  without  a mag- 
nifier. Drupe  with  a four-celled  nut.  A native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  3.  C .quinata.  Mart.  3.  Lour, 
cochinch.  3S7.  “ Flowers  in  racemes ; leaves  quinate,  lan- 

ceolate, egg-fhaped.”  A middle-fized  tree,  with  fpreading 
cylindrical  branches.  Leaves  acuminate,  quite*entire,  fmooth 
on  a long  common  petiole.  Flowers  greenifh  yellow  ; up- 
per lip  of  the  corolla  trifid  ; lower  bifid  and  fhorter.  A 
native  of  China  in  the  woods  near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  firfl  fpecies  has  long  been 
propagated  in  England  and  France.  It  is  raifed  from  feeds 
fown  early  in  fpring  on  a hot-bed.  The  plants  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  pots,  firfl  fmaller,  and  afterwards  larger, 
according  to  their  growth,  and  kept  in  a hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  with  a liberal  allowance  of  water.  In  October  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  tan-flove,  where  they  fhould 
remain  in  a moderate  degree  of  heat  during  the  winter. 
The  third  year  they  will  flower  and  make  a handfome  ap- 
pearance, but  have  never  ripened  their  fruit  in  Europe.  The 
plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  made  from  proper  fhoots,  and  be 
planted  in  pots  of  light  earth,  at  the  fame  feafon,  and 
managed  after  Awards  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  by  feeds. 

Thefe  fhrubby  plants  afford  a variety,  when  placed  in  af- 
femblage  with  other  exotics. 

Corn uti A corymbofa ; Lam.  See  Callicarpos  lana- 
tus. 

Cornutia  corymbofa  ; Burm.  See  Premna  integri- 
folia. 

CORNUTIOIDES,  Flor.  Zeyl.  See  Premna  ferra - 
t folia. 

CORNUTUM  Argumentum.  See  Dilemma. 

CORNUTUS,  in  Biography , a ftoic  philofopher,  who 
flounfhed  at  Rome,  was  preceptor  to  the  poet  Perfius,  and 
himfelf  efteemed  as  a poet,  a grammarian,  and  ftoic  philofo- 
pher. He  was  one  of  the  many  viClims  facrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  bloody  Nero.  A.  D.  ^4.  Moreri. 

Cornutus  pifis,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Balistes. 
See  Biaculeatus. 

CORNWALL,  in  Geography , the  name  of  the  mofl 
weftern  county  of  England,  is  nearly  infulated  by  water; 
having  the  Britifh  Channel  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Briftol 
Channel  on  the  north  ; both  feas  feeming  to  meet  near  the 
point  called  the  Land’s  End,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pro- 
montory on  the  weft : on  the  ealt  it  is  feparated  from  De» 


vonUiire,  by  the  river  Tamar,  and  an  artificial  boundary  of  a 
few  miles  at  the  northern  extremity.  From  this  boundary 
the  land  continually  contrails  its  breadth  to  the  wtftward, 
affuming  fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a cornucopia. 
The  wideft  part  of  the  county,  from  Morvinftow  on  the 
north,  to  the  Rame-He-d  on  the  fouth,  is  about  fortv-three 
miles,  but,  from  its  rapid  contraction,  twenty  tniies  may  be 
confidered  as  a medium.  From  Mount’s  bay  to  St.  Ives,  it 
is  noc  more  than  five  and  a half  mules  acrofs.  The  length  of 
the  north-taft  fide  from  Morvinftow  to  the  Land’s  End,  is 
about  ninety  miles.  The  circumference  is  eftimated  at  two 
hundred.  There  is  a tradition  that  a confiderable  traCl  o£ 
land,  named  the  Licnefs,  formerly  connected  with  this  coun- 
ty, and  extending  towards  the  ifles  of  Scilly,  was,  at  a very 
remote  period,  ingulphed  by  the  ocean. 

The  original  Britilh  name  of  Cornwall  appears  to  have 
been  Cernyw,  i.  e.  a horn  or  promontory  ; and,  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  Dr.  Borlafe,  to  have  been  changed,  by  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  the  natives  with  Romans,  into  the  Latin  term 
Cornubia , “ which  it  retained  till  the  Saxons  impofed  the 
name  of  JVeales  on  the  Britons,  driven  by  them  weft  of  the 
rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  calling  their  country  in  the  L*tin 
tongue,  Wallia  ; after  which,  finding  the  Britons  had  re- 
treated, not  only  into  Wales,  but  into  the  more  weftern 
extremities  of  the  iflar.d,  the  Latinifts  changed  Cornubia 
into  Cornwallia  ; a name  not  only  expreffive  of  the  many 
natural  promontories  of  the  country,  but  alfo  that  the  in- 
habitants were  Britons  of  the  fame  nation  and  defeent  as 
thofe  of  Wales  ; and  from  this  Cornwallia,  is  derived  the 
prefent  name  Cornwall.”  Borlafe’s  Antiquities  of  Corn- 
wall. This  portion  of  the  kingdom  was  included  by  the 
Romans  under  their  firft  divifion,  Britannia  Prima  ; but  an- 
tiquaries differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Romans 
made  an  actual  conqueft  of  Cornwall  about  the  fame  period 
that  Claudius  fubdued  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland : this 
opinion  is  ftreugtliened  by  many  coins,  pavements,  urns, 
and  fcpulchres  that  have  been  difeovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  chiefly  within  the  laft  century ; and  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  form  of  various  forts,  encampments,  and 
road-ways.  Dr.  Borlafe  obferves,  that  the  collective  mafs 
of  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  domination  here,  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  “ it  cannot  be  contradicted.”  Cornwall,  from 
its  foil,  appearance,  and  climate,  is  apparently  one  of  the 
lead  inviting  of  the  Englilh  counties.  A ridge  of  bare  and 
rugged  hills,  interfperfed  with  bleak  moors,  runs  through 
the  midft  of  it.  The  roads,  which  are  chiefly  carried  over 
the  higher  lands,  or  exteniive  commons,  convey  to  the  tra- 
veller a much  greater  idea  of  fterility  than  the  produce  of 
the  country  will  warrant  ; for  marks  of  abundant  fertility 
are  difplayed  in  the  va'iies,  and  on  the  fca-(hores  ; the  ufe  of 
the  fea-fand  and  weeds  collected  on  the  beach,  greatly  in- 
creaiing  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  The  furrounding  body  of 
water  renders  the  air  extremely  moift  ; and  the  interception 
of  the  clouds,  by  the  central  high  lands,  occallons  frequent 
and  heavy  (howers : thefe,  however,  are  of  (hort  duration, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  conducive  to  health,  by  diffipating 
the  noxious  vapours  arifing  from  the  proctffes  of  refining 
the  ores,  and  introducing  the  vivifying  qualities  wafted  Dv 
the  genial  breezes  from  the  ocean.  The  feafons  are  more 
equal  than  in  moll  parts  of  England,  being  generally  free 
from  intenfe  heac  or  piercing  cold.  Frofts  feldom  continue 
long  ; and  the  fnow  fcarcely  ever  continues  on  the  ground 
longer  than  two  or  three  days.  Tne  fea-air  is  confidered  as 
injurious  to  vegetation,  the  fait  particles  wherewith  the  at- 
mofphere  is  impregnated,  together  with  the  violence  of  the 
C 3 winds, 
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winds,  prevent  the  growth  of  tree?  on  the  coafts  ; and  it  is 
only  in  the  (heltered  vales  that  the  ancient  natural  woods  are 
to  be  found.  The  attempt  to  raife  plantations,  in  fituations 
expofed  to  the  fouth- well  and  northerly  blafts,  was  hardly 
ever  fuccefsful  till  within  thefe  few  years,  when  more  pro- 
mifing  indications  have  attended  it ; the  pine-after  fir  being 
iarft  planted  as  a flicker  to  the  more  tender  trees.  The  ai  t 
c.f  hnfba-ndry  appears  to  have  been  but  little  praftifed  in  this 
county,  folate  as  three  centuries  ago.  “ Their  grounds,” 
fays  Mr,  Carew,  “ lay  all  in  common,  or  only  divided  by 
ftiche  meale,  and  their  bread  corn  very  little  : their  labour 
horfes  were  only  (hod  before ; and  the  people  devoting 
themfelves  entirely  to  tin,  their  neighbours  in  Devonfhire 
and  Somerfetfhire  hired  their  paftures  at  a rent,  and  ftored 
them  with  the  cattle  they  brought  from  their  own  homes,  and 
made  a profit  of  the  Cornifh,  by  cattle  fed  at  their  own 
doors.  The  fame  perfons  alfo  fupplied  them  at  their  mar- 
kets with  many  hundred  quarters  of  corn,  arid  horfe-loads 
of  bread.”  Borlafe,  in  his  obfervations  on  this  paffage,  re- 
marks, that  “ the  people  increafing,  and  the  mmes  fome- 
times  failing,  the  Cornilh  felt  the  neceffity  of  applying 
themfelves  to  hufbandry  ; and  their  improvements  anlwered 
their  expeditions;  for,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  they  found  themfelves  in  a capacity  not 
only  to  fupport  themfelves,  but  alfo  to  export  a great  quan- 
tity of  corn  to  Spain  and  other  foreign  parts.”  The  agri- 
culture of  Cornwall  is,  notwithftanding,  kill  but  a fecondary 
object.  The  portable  commodities  of  the  county  are  chief- 
ly carried  on  the  packfaddle  ; and  the  hills  and  fteep  accli- 
vities rendering  the  ule  of  furc-footed  animals  neceffary, 
the  breeding  of  mules  has  been  fuccefsfully  attended  to. 
Great  numbers  are  employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of 
the  mines : the  price  of  a good  mule  is  f requently  eighteen 
or  twenty  guineas.  The  common  horfes,  though  fmall,  are 
hardy  and  well  adapted  to  a hilly  country.  The  vegetable 
foil  s are  extremely  various,  but  their  general  diftinftive  cha- 
rafters  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads,  blach  growan  or 
gritty,  and  the  Jheffy  or  Jlaty  foil.  The  former  abounds 
in  the  high  lands,  the  upper  ftratum  chiefly  confiding  of  a 
light  black  earth,  intermixed  with  fmall  gravel,  the  detritus 
of  granite  or  growan,  and  hence  the  foil  receives  its  appella- 
tion. This  ftratum,  on  the  tops  and  Tides  of  mountains,  is 
very  fhallow,  and  not  of  confiderable  depth  even  on  the 
more  level  and  exteniive  waftes:  its  natural  produce  is  a 
thin  fhort  heath,  and  the  dwarf,  or  Cornifh  furze.  A ftra- 
tum of  a cubical  quartz  is  generally  found  beneath,  of  vari- 
ous flzes,  and  from  four  to  eight  inches  thick  ; and  below 
this  a whitifh  or  yellowifh  loamy  clay.  By  digging  up  the 
quartz,  and  intermixing  the  under  ftratum  of  clay  with  the 
growan  earth  on  the  furface,  a prolific  foil  is  produced,  fit 
for  any  kind  of  grafs.  The  coafts  of  Cornwall  abound  with 
a great  variety  of  fifh  ; one  fpecies  of  which,  the  pilchard,  is 
taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  conftitute  a confiderable  and 
productive  branch  of  Commerce.  See  Pilchard. 

“ The  fea,”  fays  Borlafe,  “ is  the  great  ftore-houfe  of 
Cornwall,  which  offers  not  its  treafures  by  piece-meal,  nor 
all  at  once,  but  in  fucceflion  : all  in  plenty  in  their  feveral 
fcafons,  and  in  fuch  variety,  as  if  nature  was  folicitous  to 
prevent  any  excefs  or  fuperfluity  of  the  fame  kind.”  In 
this  author’s  “ Antiquities  of  Cornwall,”  the  numerous 
fpecies  of  fifh  that  vifit  this  coaft  are  particularly  deferibed. 
The  fea-fands  round  Cornwall  probably  exceed  in  variety 
thofe  of  any  other  county  in  Great  Britain  ; the  fand  of 
every  cove  being  different.  The  fand  of  a particular  fhore, 
cove,  or  bay,  has  generally  the  fame  colour  ; and  a micro- 
fcope  fliews  it  to  be  of  the  fame  fubffance  as  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  and  the  ftrata  under  the  fea.  Clays  are  found  in  this 


county  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  are  eminently 
ufeful  for  different  purpofes  of  manufacture.  The  yellow 
clay,  in  St.  Kevran’s  parifh,  is  efteemed  but  little  inferior  to 
any,  for  calling  in  filver,  brafs,  or  lead  ; the  yellow  clay 
from  Lannant  is  much  valued  for  building  furnaces,  as  the 
bricks  made  with  it  are  fuppofed  to  have  a peculiar  faculty 
of  withftanding  intenfe  heat. 

The  mineralogical  fubflances  of  Corn\Yall  are  far  more 
abundant  than  thofe  of  any  diftrift  of  the  fame  extent  in  the 
world  ; and  the  fcientific  inquirer  finds  in  their  beauty  and 
variety  a proportionable  field  for  his  refearches.  Among  the 
rocks  claiming  efpecial  notice,  is  granite,  or,  as  here  called, 
mcor-Jlone , of  which  this  county  affords  more  than  any  other 
part  of  England.  It  forms  the  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
commencing  at  Dartmoor,  runs  through  Cornwall  to  the 
fea  at  the  Land’s  End,  and  to  the  northward  and  fouthward 
goes  into  primitive  fchiltus.  Granite  is  an  aggregate  of  fel- 
fpar,  quartz,  and  mica  ; and  the  varieties  found  here  are  in- 
numerable, both  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  its  component 
parts.  Between  the  town  of  Lifkeard  and  the  river  Tamar 
are  fome  quarries  of  fUte  ; whence  the  inhabitants  of  Ply- 
mouth are  fupplied  with  covering  for  their  houfes,  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  exportation.  The  free-ftone  is  of  two  forts  : 
one  compofed  of  [and  and  argil,  the  other  of  fand  and 
quartz  : that  of  the  pureft  quality  is  found  in  the  parifhes  of 
Carantor  and  the  Lower  St.  Columb,  and  approximates  to 
the  Portland  and  Bath  Hones.  The  Polrudon  or  Pentowan 
{tone  is  likewife  of  a fandy  nature  : it  lies  in  irregular  maffes 
of  three  different  colours,  in  a (helving  lode  about  15  feet 
in  width.  A curious  production,  called  the  fwimming-Jloue , 
has  been  difeovered  in  a copper  mine  near  Redruth  ; it  is  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  and  confifts  of  quartz  in  right-lined  la- 
mina:, as  thin  as  paper,  interfefting  eath  other  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  leaving  unequal  cavities  between  them  : this  cel- 
lular ftrufture  renders  the  (lone  fo  light,  that  it  fwims  oh 
water,  whence  it  obtained  its  name.  Some  beautifully  tranf- 
parent  quartz  are  found  here,  cryftallized  in  iix-fided  pyra- 
mids, with  a correfpondent  hexagonal  prifm.  That  part  of 
the  county  which  forms  the  Lizard  Point  is  compofed  of 
Terpentine  and  hornblende  of  the  mod  beautiful  kind,  in- 
cluding every  fhade  of  green,  from  pea-green  to  black,  va- 
riegated by  tints  of  purple  and  fcarlet.  The  ferpentine  is 
occafionally  interfefted  with  veins  of  the  Jleatltes,  fo  called 
from  the  Greek  word  for  tallow,  to  which  it  has  fome  fimi- 
larity.  But  this  curious  fubftance  is  contained  in  the  greatdt 
abundance  in  the  celebrated  Joap-rock,  fituated  between  the 
Lizard  and  Mullion  : it  is  of  whitifh  or  draw  colour,  with 
veins  of  green,  red,  and  purple.  When  embedded  in  its 
matrix,  the  ferpentine,  it  feels  wet,  and  may  be  compreffed 
with  the  hand  ; but  being  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes  in- 
durated, and  of  a foapy  texture.  The  whole  foap-rock  is 
rented  by  the  proprietors  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Worcefter.  It  is  remarkable,  that  letters  written  with  foap- 
ftone  (Jieatites)  upon  glafs,  though  infenfibly  fixed,  are  not 
to  be  moved  by  waffling,  but  always  appear  on  being  moif- 
tened  with  the  breath.  Solid  afbeltus  is  often  feen  adhering 
to  the  pure  fp'ecimens  of  the  fteatites,  and  is  alfo  fpread,  like 
a thin  film  of  enamel,  on  the  furface  of  fome  rocks  expofed 
to  the  fea.  The  fibrous  afbeftus  has  been  difeovered  in  St, 
Cleer’s  parifh,  fixed  to  ftones  of  the  killas  kind,  and  fome- 
times  running  through  them  in  a wavy  line.  But  the  moft 
important  of  Cornifh  foffils  is  the  china  Jlone,  obtained  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Stephen,  near  St.  Auftel,  and  forming  a prin- 
cipal  ingredient  in  the  Staffordfhire  pottery.  It  is  a de~ 
compofed  granite,  the  felfpar  of  which  is  deprived  of  fufi- 
bility.  Its  qualities  were,  about  40  years  ago,  difeovered 
by  chance,  and  it  has  fince  been  an  article  of  confiderable 
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traffic-;  many  (hip-loads  being  annually  fent  from  a fmall 
fea-port  called  Charles-Town.  Retorts  and  crucibles  of  an 
excellent  fire-proof  nature  have  been  manufactured  from  it 
at  Truro. 

The  chief  objefts  of  confideration,  in  the  hiftory  of  Corn- 
wall, are  its  numerous  mines,  which  have  fupplied  thoufands 
of  its  inhabitants  with  employment  for  many  centuries;  and 
jn  remote  periods  con.Hicuted,  by  their  produce,  the  chief 
itaple  of  Britilh  commerce.  At  prefect  the/e  fubterranean 
fourcts  afford  very  confiderable  revenues  ; and  the  trade  to 
which  they  give  birth,  conlidered  in  a national  li-j-ht,  is  of 
the  highell  relative  confequence.  “ In  a narrow  flip  of  bar- 
ren country, ” fay6  the  author  of  the  General  View  of  Corn- 
wall, “ where  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  would  not  employ 
above  a few  thoufand  people,  the  mines  alone  iupport  a po- 
pulation effimated  at  nearly  60,000,  exclufive  of  the  arti- 
zans,  tradefmen,  and  merchants,  in  the  towns  of  St.  Auliel, 
Truro,  Penrhyn,  Falmouth,  Redruth,  Penzance,  and  fome 
others.”  The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whofe 
fub  ft  lienee  is  derived  immediately  from  the  mines,  by  raff- 
ing, vvaffting,  (lamping,  and  carrying  the  ore,  is  reckoned 
at  14,000.  The  principal  produce  of  the  Cornifii  mines  is 
tin,  copper,  and  fome  lead.  The  ffrata,  on  which  thefe 
metals  are  found,  extend,  in  a direction  from  well  to  eall, 
from  the  Land’s  End  entirely  through  the  county  into 
Devonshire,  where,  and  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Cornwall, 
immenfe  quantities  of  tin  were  formerly  railed  : but  the  chief 
feat  of  mining  now  lies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
weftvvard  of  St.  Auliel ; whence  to  the  Land's  End  the 
principal  mines  are  to  be  found,  extending  along  the  northern 
coaft,  and  keeping  a breadth  of  abont  feven  miles.  Mod 
of  the  metals  are  found  in  veins  or  fiffures,  which  are  here 
called  lodes.  Thefe  fiffures  have  generally  an  eaft  and  welt 
direction;  but  differ  in  breadth,  depth,  and  length,  as  well 
as  in  the  denfity  of  their  iides  or  walls. 

The  molt  valuable  metal  produced  in  Cornwall  is  tin, 
which  is  fometimes  found  collected  and  fixed,  at  others  loofe 
and  dilated.  In  its  fixed  (late,  it  is  either  in  a lode  or  floor, 
which  is  an  horizontal  layer  of  the. ore;  or  interfperfed  in 
grains  and  fmall  bodies  in  the  natural  rock.  The  floors  are 
frequently  deep,  and  very  rich  ; but  the  working  is  attended 
with  confiderable  expence,  from  the  quantity  of  large  tim- 
ber required  for  the  fupport  of  the  feveral  paffages  of  the 
mines.  The  fame  lode,  that  has  been  perpendicular  for  fe- 
veral fathoms,  is  fometimes  ftiddenly  extended  into  a floor. 
Tin,  in  its  difperfgd  form,  is  found  either  in  a pulverifed 
fandy  ftate,  in  feparate  Hones  called  Jhodr.s  ; or  in  a con- 
tinued courfe  of  Hones,  fometimes  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  ex- 
tend to  a confiderable  length,  and  from  one  to  ten  feet  in 
depth.  This  courfe  is  called  a Hream  ; and  when  produc- 
tive of  a large  quantity  of  metal,  it  obtains  the  name  of  beu- 
bey l,  the  Corniih  word  for  living  Jlream  ; and  by  the  fame 
figure,  when  the  Hone  is  but  lightly  impregnated  with  tin, 
it  is  faid  to  bejujl  alive  : when  it  contains  no  metal,  it  is  called 
dead;  and  the  heaps  of  rubble  are  emphatically  Hyied  deads. 
(See  Tin.)  Ancient  hillorians  mention  the  tin  of  Corn- 
wall, of  the  files  of  Scilly,  and  of  Devon,  as  a branch  of 
commerce  between  the  Britons,  and  the  Phoenicians,  and 
Grecians,  feveral  centuries  prior  to  the  Chrillian  era.  The 
Phoenicians  were  the  firfi  who  trafficked  in  this  article  ; and 
Strabo  reports,  that  they  were  fo  Hrenuous  in  their  endea- 
vours to  conceal  from  other  nations  the  places  whence  they 
obtained  it,  that  the  maHer  of  a Phoenician  veffel,  fuppofing 
himfelf  purfued  by  Romans  for  the  purpofe  of  dilcovery, 
ran  upon  a fhoal,  and  fullered  fhip-wreck,  rather  than  permit 
the  trail  to  be  made  known.  During  the  Saxon  dominion, 
the  working  of  the  mines  was,  through  intelline  commotions 
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and  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  entirely  neglefled.  The 
Normans  are  faid  to  have  derived  great  emolument  from 
working  them  ; but  this  feems  doubtful,  as,  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  thtir  produce  was  fo  trifling,  that  the  tin-farm 
amounted  to  only  100  marks.  In  the  next  reign  it  was 
greatly  ir.creafed.  Under  Edward  I.  a charter  was  ob- 
tained, by  the  lords  of  the  feven  tythings  bell  ilored  with 
tin,  from  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  with  more  “ explicit 
grants  of  the  privileges  of  keeping  a court  of  judicature, 
holding  places  of  actions,  managing  and  deciding  all  Hannaty 
caufes,  of  holding  parliaments  at  their  diferetion,  and  of  re- 
ceiving, as  their  own  due  and  property,  the  toll-tin,  or  the 
fifteenth  part  of  all  tin  raffed.”  The  encouragement  for 
fearching  for  tin  feems  to  have  been,  at  this  period,  fir  IE 
appointed,  or  at  leafl  more,  permanently  regulated.  For 
thefe  privileges,  the  landholders  obliged  thenffelves  to  pay 
to  the  earls  of  Cornwall,  for  the  time  being,  four  (hillings 
for  every  hundred  weight  of  white  tin.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  33  Edw.  I.,  with  the  additional  privilege  of  a 
coinage,  and  a general  licence  to  diipofe  of  the  tin.  Thefe 
grants  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  parliament,  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Edward  IV.  The  original  Han- 
nary  towns  of  Cornwall  were  LaunceHon,  Loltwithiel, 
Truro,  and  Hellion.  To  thefe  places  the  tinners  were 
obliged  to  convey  their  metal  every  quarter  of  a year  ; but 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Penzance  was  added,  to  accom- 
modate the  vveHern  tinners.  All  tin  ores  are  wrought  into 
metal  in  the  county,  and  then  caH  into  blocks,  weighing 
from  two  hundred  and  three  quarters  to  three  hundred  and 
three  quarters  each,  Thefe  are  not  faleable  till  allayed  by 
the  proper  officers,  and  damped  with  the  Duchy  feal. 
Since  Henry  VII IPs  time,  thefe  coinages,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  held  at  the  regular  quarter  days.  Th-e 
annual  produce  of  the  tin-mines  is  about  25,000  blocks, 
which,  exclufive  of  duties,  may  be  ellimated  to  afford  an  in- 
come of  260,000/.  the  average  value  of  each  block  being 
nearly  10/.  ioj-.  The  income  of  the  duchy  derived  annually 
from  this  fource  is  about  10.000 /.  From  the  great  export- 
ation to  China  and  India,  the  trade  has  been  very  flounfh- 
ing  ; but  from  the  great  depth  of  the  mines,  and  the  high 
price  of  materials,  the  fpirit  of  adventure  has  been  confider- 
ably  depreffed,  and  the  bulinefs  confequently  injured. 
Cornwall  affords  copper  ores  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 
Native  copper  is  fometimes  found  on  the  fides  of  fiffures  in 
thick  films,  depofited  by  the  impregnated  water  proceeding 
from  the  lodes.  Veins  of  copper  are  frequently  difeovered 
in  cliffs  laid  bare  by  the  fea ; but  the  moll  encouraging 
fymptom  of  a rich  ore  is  an  earthy  ochreous  Hone,  called 
■ goffan,  limilar  in  colour  and  texture  to  the  rull  of  iron. 
(See  Copper.)  The  manner  of  cleanfing  and  dreffing  the 
ore  is  partly  the  fame  as  that  employed  for  tin  ; but  being 
generally  raffed  in  larger  maffes,  it  requires  lefs  walhing. 
In  the  fmelting  houfes  at  Hale,  the  furnaces  are  all  rever- 
berators ; and  thofe  ufed  for  the  procefs  of  roaHing  will 
contain  about  three  tons  and  half  of  ore,  reduced  to  fmall 
pieces.  Lead- mines  are  not  numerous  in  this  county,  though 
the  ore  has  been  found  in  many  parts,  and  generally  incor- 
porated with  filver.  The  ores  are  of  very  different  kinds  ; 
but  that  moll  frequently  difeovered  is  galena , or  pure  ful- 
phuret  of  lead,  both  cryffallized  and  in  maffes.  It  is  foli- 
ated, and  of  a blueilh  grey  colour.  (See  Lead.)  Gold, 
though  frequently  found  here,  has  never  been  in  fuflicient 
quantity  to  warrant  the  engaging  in  any  exptnfive  operations 
to  obtain  it.  Silver  is  reported  to  have  been  raffed  here  in 
fuch  quantity,  in  the  reigns  of  Edw.  I.  and  Edw.  III.,  as 
to  have  enabled  them,  in  a great  meafure,  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  wars  they  were  engaged  in.  The  produce 
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became  afterwards  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  mines  were  en- 
tirely negledled  till  the  lixteenth  century,  when  an  unfuc- 
crfsft'l  effort  was  made,  after  which  the  fearch  was  again 
difeontinued.  This  county  affords  abundance  of  iron  ores, 
but  the  diltance  of  coal  renders  the  txpence  of  working 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  iron  produced.  The  ore  has  been 
lately  fliipoed  in  great  quantities  fer  Wales.  Sulphuret  of 
iron,  or  pyrites,  called  by  the  Cornilh  miners  mumlic,  from 
the  refplendent  appearance  of  its  furface  and  ltrudture, 
abounds  here  in  a great  variety  of  form  and  combination. 
It  is  intermixed  with  moll  copper  lodes,  and,  from  the 
clofer  confidence  of  the  copp.r  ore,  is  eafily  feparated, 
either  by  hammers,  wafhing,  or  evaporation.  The  princi- 
pal fcmi-metals  of  Cornwa  1 are  bifmuth,  zinc,  antimony, 
cobalt,  arfenic,  wolfram,  menachanite,  and  molybdena,  or 
fulphuret  of  molybdenum.  Bifmuth,  in  the  ore,  is  dually 
of  bright  filvery  white,  and  its  ftrufture  irregularly  folia- 
ceous.  Lapis  calam’maris,  or  calamine,  is  an  ore  of  zinc, 
produced  here  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a very  fuperior 
quality.  Antimony  is  found  in  feveral  mines  in  the  parifli 
of  Endtliana:  it  runs  in  veins,  mixed  with  a fmall  quantity 
of  copper  and  lead.  Cobalt  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  but  the  quantity  is  inconfiderable.  Arfenic  is  ge- 
nerally combined  with  other  ores,  whence  roafting  difen- 
gages  it.  Wolfram  is  met  with  in  feveral  places,  particu- 
larly in  the  mine  called  Poldice.  Menachanite  was  the  name 
given,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penrofe  of  this  county,  to  a fub- 
ftance  refembling  gunpowder,  lately  difeovered  in  large 
quantities  in  the  vale  of  Menachan.  Molybdena,  which  is 
the  only  fpecics  of  molybdenum  yet  found,  is  commonly  in 
mafTes  ; but  fometimes  cryftallized  in  hexaedral  tables. 

Cornwall  contains  more  parliamentary  boroughs  than  any 
other  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  its  repre- 
fentatives  is  confequently  greater : it  returns  no  lefs  than 
forty-four  members  ; many  of  them  from  places  very  incon- 
fiderable as  to  trade,  wealth,  or  population.  This  pre- 
eminence is  not  of  very  ancient  date : it  appears  to  have 
arifen  from  the  large  hereditary  revenue  accruing  from  the 
duchy  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  immediate  heir,  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  Edward  I.’s  reign,  only  the  county,  and  the 
five  boroughs  , of  Launcefton,  Lifkeard,  Truro,  Bodmin, 
and  Helfton,  had  the  privilege  of  reprefentation.  Loft- 
withiel  was  added  to  the  number,  temp.  Edw.  II.  No  fur- 
ther addition  was  made  till  near  the  end  of  Edward  VI. ’s 
reign,  when  this  right  was  granted  to  Saltafh,  Camelford, 
Weft  Looe,  Grampound,  Bofiiney,  St.  Michael,  and  New- 
port. In  the  firft  of  Mary,  Penrhyn  was  admitted  into  the 
lift  ; and  three  years  afterwards,  St.  Ives.  At  various  pe- 
riods in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  fame  honour  was  ex- 
tended to  Tregony,  St.  German’s,  St.  Maw’s,  Eaft  Looe, 
Fowy,  and  Cullington  ; which  increafed  the  number  of  bo- 
roughs to  twenty-one.  Eight  of  thefe  had  either  an  im- 
mediate or  a remote  connection  with  the  demefne  lands  of 
the  duchy  ; andffour  devolved  to  the  crown,  on  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  monafteries.  The  names  of  many  of  the  ancient 
towns  of  Cornwall,  its  caftles,  rivers,  mountains,  manors, 
feats,  and  families,  are  derived  from  the  Cornifh  tongue ; 
whence  raoft  of  the  technical  appellations  in  mining,  huf- 
bandry,  and  filhing,  may  alfo  be  traced  : but  the  language  it- 
felf  is  no  longer  remembered.  The  laft  perfon  known  to  fpeak 
it  was  an  old  woman,  of  whom  fome  account  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Dailies  Barrington  in  1/68,  and  printed  in  the  Archse- 
ologia,  vol.  iii.  (See  Cornis  h.)  The  wafte-lands  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  nearly  one-fifth  part  of  the  county  : a confiderabie 
portion  of  thefe  confifts  of  marfhy  grounds,  intermixed  with 
rocks  and  mountains.  The  duchy-lands,  which  are  far  more 
exteiifive  than  thofe  of  any  other  proprietor,  are  moftly  held 


on  ltafes  for  lives,  renewable  fora  fine  certain,  or  calculated 
on  their  improved  value  : the  income  derived  from  them,  and 
that  from  the  duty  on  the  coinage  of  tin,  are  the  only  pans 
unalienated  of  the  immenfe  hereditary  revenues,  which  for- 
merly conllituted  an  independent  provifion  for  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  crown.  This  fortune  was  origifially  bellowed 
by  Edward  III.,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  on  his 
eldeft  fon,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  created  duke 
of  Cornwall,  by  the  “ inveftiture  of  a wreath,  a ring,  and 
a filver  rod.”  By  a fpecial  adft  then  paffed,  the  title  and 
duchy  were  limited  to  the  firft  begotten  fon  of  the  prince, 
and  his  heirs,  being  kings  of  England,  for  ever  : and  from 
that  period  the  elddt  fon  of  the  fovereign  is  prefumed  to  be 
of  full  age  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth,  and  immediately  has 
ent;re  livery  of  all  the  pofftflions  connedled  with  the  duchy. 
Some  portions  of  the  revenues  have  been,  at  different  times, 
dill  rib u ted  in  a manner  urauthorifed  by  the  original  grant, 
which  exprefsly  provides  againft  any  alienation  : yet  feveral 
have  been  difpofed  of,  by  an  ad.  paffed  in  the  prefent  reign. 
It  appears  alio,  from  a recent  debate  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that,  during  the  minority  of  the  prefent  prince  of 
Wales,  upwards  of  300,000/.,  arifing  from  the  duchy  re- 
venues, had  been  appropriated  to  the  civil  lift  expenditure, 
and  other  public  ufes. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamar,  the 
Lynher,  the  Looe,  the  Fawy,  the  Camel  or  Alan,  the  Fal, 
the  Loe,  the  Hel,  and  the  Heyl. 

Cornwall  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Exeter,  and  in  the  weilern 
circuit.  It  contains  about  780,500  acres,  is  divided  into 
nine  hundreds,  and  comprehends  201  pariihes,  and  23  mar- 
ket towna.  In  the  return  to  parliament  in  1801,  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  was  34,378,  of  inhabitants  188,269.  This 
county  fends  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  eight  parts 
to  the  land-tax.  The  afiizes  are  held  alternately  at  Laun- 
cefton  and  Bodmin.  Borlafe’s  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  fob 
Pryce’s  Mineralogia  Cornubienfis,  fol.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

Cornwall,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Addifon  county, 
Vermont,  E.  of  Bridport,  on  lake  Champlain,  containing 
826  inhabitants. 

Cornwall,  New,  a townfhip  in  Orange  county.  New 
York,  of  whofe  inhabitants  350  are  ele&ors. 

Cornwall,  a townfhip  in  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, about  9 miles  N.  of  Litchfield,  1 1 S.  of 
Salifbury,  and  about  40  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford  city. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  towR  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  bank  of  Iro- 
quois river,  near  lake  St.  Francis,  between  Kingfton  and 
Quebec,  containing  a fmall  church,  and  about  30  or  4© 
houfes. 

Cornwall,  one  of  the  three  counties  into  which  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  is  divided  : the  other  two  being  Middlefex 
arid  Surry.  Cornwall  contains  five  parifhes,  three  towns, 
and  fix  villages.  The  towns  are  Savanna-la-Mar,  on  the  S. 
lide  of  the  ifland,  and  Montego-bay  and  Falmouth  on  the 
north.  An  afiize  court  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  is  held 
every  three  months  in  Savanna,  which  begins  the  laft 
Tuefday  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December ; and 
each  affize  court  is  limited  to  a fortnight  in  duration.  The 
number  of  effective  men  raifed  in  this  county  in  1792,  con- 
fided of  368  cavalry,  and  2305  infantry. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  the  name  given  by  captain  Cook  to 
the  S.  W.  point  of  the  largeft  ifland  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of 
the  paffage  called  Endeavour  ftraits,  near  Polkflion  ifland, 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  or  New  South  Wales, 
S.  lat.  io°  43'.  W.  Jong.  2190. 

CORNWALLIS,  a town  of  America  in  King’s  coun- 
ty, in  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick,  fituated  on  the  S. 

W.  fide 
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W.  fide  of  the  bafin  of  Minas;  18  miles  Nl'W.  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  N.  W.  of  Annapolis. — Alfo,  a river,  in  the 
fame  province,  navigable  for  veffels  of  ioo  tons  5 miles ; for 
veffels  of  50  tons  10  miles. 

CORNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  and  diftrift  of  Metz  ; 2-4  leagues  S.  of  Metz. 

CORO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  government 
of  the  Caracc2s,  fituated  upon  an  arid  fandy  foil,  full  of 
cafti,  nopals,  and  Indian  figs.  It  was  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1527  to  1576,  when 
the  governor  Pimentel  removed  his  refidence  to  Caraccas.  It 
has  fome  commerce  with  Curaffao,  and  a population  of  about 
10,000  pcrfons.  Its  port  lies  open  from  N.  to  N.  E. ; but 
neither  its  commodities  nor  accommodation  make  it  a port  of 
great  refort.  N.  lat.  110.  W.  long.  72*  ,30'. 

COROBILIUM,  Corbeille,  in  r. Indent  Geography,  a 
place  of  Gaul,  placed  in  Peutinger’s  table  between  Duro- 
cortorum  and  Andomatunum. 

COROCONDOMA,  a town  of  Afia,  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  on  the  Euxine  fea. 
There  was  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  : and  near  the  town 


COROCORO,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a Brafilian 
fifh,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Coracinus  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  has  a finus  in  the  back,  in  which,  at  pleafure,  it 
can  bury  the  fins.  Marggrave’s  Hift.  Brafil. 

CORODAMUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory 
of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf  ; 
now  called  Cape  dc  Rafalgate. 

CORODIO  habendo,  a writ,  whereby  to  exa£t  a corody 
of  an  abbey  or  religious-houfe. 

CORODY,  Corrody,  or  Corredy , in  Law,  ( corrodium , 
from  eorrodo,  alfo  conredium  and  corredium,)  a fum  of  money, 
or  allowance  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloathing,  due  to  the 
king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  houfe  of  religion,  whereof  he 
is  the  founder,  towards  the  reafonable  fubfiftence  of  any 
fervant  he  thinks  fit  tobeftow  it  on. 

The  difference  between  a corody  and  penfion  is  faid  to  be, 
that  a corody  is  allowed  towards  the  maintenance  of  any  of 
the  king’s  fervants  in  an  abbey  ; but  a penfion  is  given  to 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  for  his  better  maintenance,  till 
he  may  be  provided  with  a benefice.  See  Fitzherb.  Nat, 
Br.  fol.  250.  who  fets  down  all  the  corodies  and  penfions 
certain,  that  abbeys,  when  they  flood,  were  bound  to  per- 
form to  the  king. 

Corody  alfo  denotes  the  right  belonging  to  the  king  of 
fending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bifhop, 
or  to  have  a penfion  allowed  him  till  the  bifhop  promotes 
him  to  a benefice.  This  is  alfo  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  king,  as  founder  of  the  fee,  finee  he 
had  formerly  the  fame  corody  or  penfion  from  every  abbey 
or  priory  of  royal  foundation.  It  is  now  fallen,  as  judge 
Blackftone  apprehends,  into  total  difufe  ; though  fir  Mat- 
thew Hale  fays,  that  it  is  due  of  common  right,  and  that 
no  profcription  will  difcharge  it. 

Corody  is  alfo  a right  of  fuftenance,  or  of  receiving  cer- 
tain allotments  of  victual  and  provifion  for  one’s  mainte- 
nance. (Finch.  L.  162.)  In  lieu  of  which,  efpecialiy 
when  due  from  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  a penfion  or  fum  of 
money  is  fubflituted.  Thefe  corodies  may  be  reckoned  a 
fpecies  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  ; though  not  chargeable 
on,  or  iffuing  from,  any  corporeal  inheritance,  but  only 
charged  on  the  perfon  of  the  owner  in  refpeft  of  fuch  of  his 
inheritance. 

COROLIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  Pliny  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea, 
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COROLLA,  in  Botany,  ( coronula , a li'tle  crown),  vul- 
garly called  the  leaves  of  a flower,  confifls  of  thole  more 
delicate  and  dilated,  generally  more  coloured  leaves,  which 
when  the  calyx  is  prefent  are  internal  with  refpttft  to  that 
part,  (fee  Calyx,)  and  always  external  with  regard  to  the 
more  effential  parts,  the  immediate  organs  of  impregnate 
denominated  Stamina  and  Piftilla.  The  Corolla  contlituteS 
the  chief  beauty  of  flowers,  and  is  commonly  the  feat  of 
their  moft  fplendid  colours,  as  well  as  of  their  fragrance. 
Its  fo  rms  are  extremely  diverfiiied.  It  is  either  monopeta- 
lous,  confiding  of  one  leaf  or  petal,  or  polypetalous,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral.  I11  either  cafe  it  is  called  regular  when  its 
general  figure  is  uniform,  as  in  a primrofe  or  fnowdrop  ; r.r 
irregular  when  otherwife,  as  in  a fnapdragon  or  violet.  A 
regular  corolla  is  called  equal  when  all  its  divifions  are  of  the 
fame  ilze,  as  in  a ftrawberry  blofTom,  but  the  fnowdrop  has 
an  unequal  corolla.  Under  tne  name  of  Corolla  two  dif- 
tindl  parts  are  often  comprized,  the  petal  or  petals,  and  the 
nedtary  ; fee  Nectarium.  The  latter  however  is  form  - 
times  of  a glandular  nature,  totally  diflindl  from  the  corolla. 
A monopetalous  corolla  is  moreover  compofcd  of  two  parts, 
tubus  the  tube,  and  limbus  the  limb  : the  analogous  portions 
of  a polypetalous  one  are  expreffed  by  the  terms  unguis  the 
claw,  and  lamina  the  leafy  expanfion  or  border.  The  Corolla 
is  fimple  in  mod  flowers  ; compound  in  the  great  natural  clafs 
Syngcnefia , exemplified  by  the  Daify,  Dandelion,  and  Sun- 
flower, as  well  as  in  the  Scabious  and  fome  others. 

A monopetalous  corolla  may  generally  be  referred  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  forms,  which  are  neceffary  to  be 
known,  not  fo  much  for  the  underftanding  of  the  fyflems  of 
Tournefort,  or  llivinus,  now  obfolete,  but  becaufe  the  ge- 
neric diitinclions  of  plants  are  by  all  botanifls  founded  more 
or  lefs  upon  fuch  differences.  They  are  exemplified  in  our 
Plates  of  Botany,  Tournefort' s Svjiem,  i,,  2 and  3. 

Corolla  campanulata,  bcll-fhaped,  as  in  Atropa,  PL  I, 
el.  I.  fig.  1.  ; and  Campanula,  fg.  7. 

Inf undibuliformis,  funnel-fhaptd,  Nicotian  a,  cl.2.fg.  2. 

Hypocrateriformis,  falver-lhaped,  Primula,  cl.  2.  Jig.  1. 

Potato,  wheel-fhaped,  Borago,  PL  II.  cL  2 ■ fig-  4* 

Ringens,  ringent,  irregular  and  gaping,  called  by  the 
older  botanifls,  before  Linnaeus,  laliata,  as  in  Lamiurn., 
PL  II.  cl.  4.  fg.  2. 

Perfonata,  perforate,  irregular  and  clofed  by  a fort  of 
palate,  as  Antirrhinum,  cl.  2.  fg.  4. 

A polypetalous  corolla  appears  under  the  following 
fliapes. 

Crucformis,  cruciform,  like  Raphanus,  Pl.  III.  cl.  g, 

fg-  »• 

Lunaria,  fg.  6 ; as  well  as  the  common  flock  and  Wall- 
flower. 

Rofacea,  rofaceons,  like  the  rofe,  as  alfo  Papaver,  cl.  6. 
fg.  3.  and  Nymphaa,  fg.  8. 

P apilionacea,  papilionaceous,  as  in  all  the  pea  kind. 

Inccrmplcta,  incomplete,  when  fome  part  or  parts  which 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect,  are  wanting,  as  in  Amur- 
pha,  Baftard  Indigo,  a papilionaceous  flower  in  habit  and 
appearance,  but  confifting  of  only  the  large  upper  petal  or 
ftandard.  See  Papilionaceous. 

An  irregular  corolla  varies  occafionally  to  a regular  one, 
even  in  the  fame  fpecies.  Of  this  the  common  yellow  Toad- 
flax, Antirrhinum  Lirutria,  affords  a celebrated  example,  on 
which  Linnxus  has  written  a differtation  in  the  Amcenitates 
Academica,  v.  I.  55.  t.  3,  under  the  name  of  Peloria  ; nor  is 
this  by  any  means  a folitary  inftance  of  fuch  a transforma- 
tion. See  Peloria. 

Linnxus  confidered  the  corolla  as  originating  in  the  liber 
or  inner  bark,  but  more  correct  ideas  of  the  ftru&ure  and 
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phyfiology  of  plants  render  tins  hypotliefis  totally  untenable. 

See  Cortex. 

The  whole  ufe  and  phyfiology  of  this  part  have  not  yet 
been  generally  explained  or  underltood.  That  it  protects 
the  tender  organs  of  impregnation,  whofe  functions  are  lia- 
l le  to  be  fruftrated  by  wet,  is  evident  in  many  cafes,  though 
not  in  all.  Linnaeus  imagined  that  the  zftion  of  the  wind, 
on  the  thin  expanded  form  of  the  petals,  made  them  ferve  as 
wings  to  waft  the  flower  up  and  down  in  the  air,  and  thus 
promoted  the  difFufion  of  the  pollen  over  the  organs  it  was 
deftined  to  impregnate.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
fuch  a purpofe  is  by  no  means  univerfally  anfvvered  by  the 
organ  in  queftion.  It  mult  be  evident  to  an  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  that  the  probable  ufe  of  the  corolla  is  clofely  con- 
nected with  air  and  light,  efpecially  if  we  take  into  confi- 
d'eration  its  cellular  texture,  and  its  vivid  colours,  for  the 
latter  are  known  to  have  a moll  intimate  dependance  upon 
light ; and  even  the  corolla  itfelf  is  manifeftly,  in  many  in- 
ftances, Simulated  by  the  folar  rays  in  an  eminent  degree, 
folding  itfelf  up  when  they  are  even  partially  withdrawn. 
The  Crepls  rubra,  Pink  Hawkweed,  if  gathered  in  bright 
weather,  doles  its  flowers  when  placed  in  a room  ; but  after 
the  darknefs  *of  night  has  paffed  over  them,  thofe  very 
flowers  will  expand  and  remain  open  in  a degree  of  light 
not.fufficient  to  keep  expanded  others  that'  have  more  re- 
cently been  expoftd  to  the  meridian  fun.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed therefore  that  the  corolla  performs  fome  functions 
with  refpeft  to  air  and  light,  ferviceable  to  the  Stamens  and 
Fifths,  analogous  to  what  the  leaves  perform  towards  other 
parts  of  a plant,  but  not  exactly  conformable  to  them. 

A German  author,  named  Sprengel,  has  written  an  ela- 
borate work  for  the  purpofe  of  demonftrating,  in  fome  hun- 
dreds of  inftances,  how  the  corolla  ferves  to  attraft  infefts, 
not  only  by  its  form  and  general  beauty,  but  often  by  pe- 
culiar fpots  or  marks,  called  by  him  macula  indicantes,  ferv- 
ing  to  point  out  the  precife  fnuation  of  the  honey  of  which 
thofe  induftrious  little  animals  are  in  Larch.  While  they 
plunder  the  flower  of  its  fweetnefs,  they  in  return  ferve  the 
moft  important  purpofe,  by  promoting  the  accefs  of  the  pol- 
len to  the  ftigma,  and  fo  rendering  the  feeds  ferule.  See 
Impregnation  of  Plants. 

That  the  corolla  has  a more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
vegetable  impregnation,  than  even  the  above  elegant  theory 
of  Sprengel  is  fufficient  to  account  for,  appears  from  its 
different  degrees  of  duration  in  double  flowers  and  in  Angle 
ones.  In  fome  of  the  latter  it  falls  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
petals  are  well  expanded,  efpecially  in  warm  weather  ; in 
double  flowers,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  organs  of  impreg- 
nation are  obliterated,  its  vital  principle  is  not  fo  foon  ex- 
haufted,  and  it  remains  feveral  days,  juft  as  happens  alfo  to 
premature  Angle  bloffoms  in  the  cold  of  winter,  that  ripen 
no  feed. 

■Whatever  the  ufe  of  the  corolla  may  be,  it  is  not  an  or- 
gan effential  to  all  plants.  The  calyx,  perhaps,  or  even  the 
filaments  of  the  Stamens,  appear  occaiionally  to  anfwer  its 
purpofes.  Hence  a difficulty  arifes  among  fyffematic  bo- 
taniits,  when  a flower  has  only  one  leafy  covering*  to  de- 
termine whether  it  fhould  be  called  a corolla  or  calyx.  In 
moft  cafes  analogy  will  enable  us  to  decide  this.  The  calyx 
is  ufually  of  a green  colour,  ami  thick  coarfe  texture,  like 
the  leaves,  and  all  botanifts  are  nearly  agreed  in  calling  by 
that  name  any  fingle  covering  which  anfwers  this  defeription. 
They  even  go  further,  and  denominate  calyx  the  beautiiully 
coloured  leaves  of  fome  flowers  which  agree  in  natural  af- 
finity with  the  former.  Thus  Polygonum,  or  Knot-grafs,  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  a coloured  calyx,  and  very  juftly, 
for  as  the  feed  ripens,  the  part  in  queftion  often  becomes 


thicker,  as  well  as  of  a green  hue,  affuming  the  ufual  hab't 
of  the  calyx  of  its  natural  ally  Cheiwpodium.  Daphre , the 
Mezereon,  however  beautiful  and  fragrant,  has  but  a co- 
loured calyx,  which  is  evinced  by  Gnid'ia,  its  near  relation, 
bearing  petals  befides.  Perhaps  by  the  fame  rule  the  whole 
order  of  Liliaceous  plants,  the  nobles  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, will  be  proved  to  have  in  general  only  a coloured  calyx, 
notwithftanding  the  fplendour  with  which  that  part  is  adorn- 
ed ; for  we  have  lately  become  acquainted  with  a new  ge- 
nus, near  Agapanthus,  of  this  tribe,  with  fix  petals  betides 
its  coloured  calyx.  See  Introduction  to  Phyfiological  and 
Syjlematiral  Botany,  p.  2 63.  The  cup  or  crown  of  the 
Narcifl'us  thus  becomes  a true  corolla,  and  the  fix  leaves 
which  furround  it  a calyx,  the  fpatha  or  (heath  being,  cer- 
tainly with  no  impropriety,  efteemed  a braciea.  This  man- 
ner of  underftanding  the  flowers  in  queftion  will  not  how- 
ever accord  with  the  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Saliibuiy,  publithe-d 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Society’s  Tranfattions, 
the  chief  purpofe  of  which  is  to  {hew  that  the  ftamina  are 
never  inferted  into  the  calyx,  though  often,  as  every  body 
knows,  into  the  corolla.  It  is  much  to  be  wiflied  that  fo 
commodious  a diftindtion  were  to  be  depended  upon.  It 
may  ferve,  in  fome  inftances,  but  in  others  we  apprehend  it 
muft  fail.  For  inftance,  it  is  too  paradoxical  to  call  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  in  the  beautiful  fcarlet  calyx  of 
Fuchjia,  into  which  the  petals  and  ftamina  are  inferted,  a 
receptacle,  any  more  than  the  analogous  portion  of  the 
flower  in  Colchicum  or  ylgapanthus,  which  the  new  genus 
abovementioned,  allied  to  the  latter,  proves  to  be  a calyx 
as  much  as  that  of  Fuchjia.  If  this  difficulty  can  be  got 
over,  we  fliou’d  be  much  fatisfied,  for  we  do  not  propofe  it 
from  any  love  of  contradiction.  We  believe  tiiat  no  abfo- 
lute  diftindtion  exifts,  in  every  cafe,  between  the  calyx  and 
corolia,  and  that  the  very  fame  part,  externally  green  and 
coarfe,  may  be  fo  far  of  the  nature  of  a calyx,  while  its  deli- 
cately coloured  and  polifhed  inner  furface  may  be  altogether 
analogous  to  a diftindt  corolla.  Of  this  Oruilhogalum,  and 
Narthecium , Engl.  Bot.  t.  53  q,  are  inftances.  It  is  proper 
to  mention  the  rule  propofed  by  Linnaeus  for  diltinguifhing 
the  parts  in  queftion,  that  the  ftamens  are  placed  oppofite 
to  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  parts  of 
the  corolla.  This  accords,  as  Adanfon  oblerves,  with  the 
Liliaceous  family  as  above  explained,  though  Linnaeus  did 
not  fo  underhand  their  parts,  and  we  apprehend  it  will  hold 
good  more  generally  than  even  its  author  believed.  It  can 
only  ferve  however  when  the  ftamens  are  of  the  fame  number 
as  the  fegments  or  petals  of  the  corolla  or  calyx. 

The  corolla  is  fometiimes  deficient  in  certain  fpecies  of  a 
genus,  though  others  of  that  genus  are  furnifhed  with  it, 
as  in  Sagina  apetala,  and  the  earlier  flowers,  occafionally,  of 
Ranunculus  auricomus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  624.  A new-fimple- 
leaved  fpecies  of  Ceratopetalum , Bot.  of  New  Holland,  t.  3, 
has  alfo  been  difeovered  without  petals.  Hence  we  learn 
that  the  corolla  is  not  only  uneffential  to  a flower  in  general, 
but,  in  fome  cafes,  even  to  the  definition  of  a genus  or 
fpecies.  S. 

COROLLARY,  or  Consectary,  in  Mathematics,  is 
ufed  for  a confequence  drawn  from  fome  propofition  already 
advanced  or  demonftrated  : as  if  from  this  theorem,  “ That 
a triangle  which  has  two  equal  fides,  has  alfo  two  equal 
angles,”  this  confequence  ftiould  be  drawn,  “ that  a tri- 
angle, which  hath  the  three  fides  equal,  has  alfo  its  three 
angles  equal.” 

COROLLISTFE,  among  Botanical  Authors.  See  Bo- 
tany. 

COROLLULA,  among  Botanijls,  a term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  little  partial  flowers,  which  together  conltitute 
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the  whole  compound  ones.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  ta- 
bulated, and  ligulated  ; the  former  are  always  furniflied  with 
a campanulated  limb,  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments : 
the  latter,  or  ligulated  corollulae,  have  a fiat  linear  limb, 
terminated  by  a fi'gle  point,  or  by  a broader  extremity,  di- 
vided into  three  or  five  fegments. 

COROMANA,  or  Coromane,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a town  of  Afia,  fituated  on  the  Perfian  gulf,  according  to 
Steph.  Byz.  It  is  probably  the  fame  place  which  is  called 
by  others  Coromanis,  and  referred  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

COROMANDEL,  Coast  of,  in  Geography , the  eaft- 
ern coaft  of  Hindootlan,  along  the  Carnatic,  extending  from 
Point  Calymere,  in  N.  lat.  10°  20'.  E.  long.  79°  54'  30",  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kiftnah  river,  in  N.  lat.  150  45'.  E.  long. 
8o°  10'.  The  geography  of  this  coaft  is  fettled  upon  unex- 
ceptionable authorities  by  major  Rennell,  who  obferves,  that 
it  has  no  port  for  large  fhips. 

CORON,  a Jewifii  liquid  meafure,  fuppoftd  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  homer. 

Coron,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  fituated  on  a gulf  of  the  fame  name, 
anciently  called  “ the  gulf  of  Medina,”  with  a large  har- 
bour.  This  place  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Ve- 
netians, in  the  year  1685,  after  a very  obftinate  fiege,  which 
lafted  49  days.  In  1715,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks, 
with  little  lofs.  Eighty  miles  S.S.W.  of  Corinth.  N.  lat. 
370.  E.  long.  210  55'. 

CORONA,  in  Anatomy , is  that  edge  of  the  glans  of  the 
penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  in  Architecture,  a broad  flat  member  in  a cor- 
nice, which  is  placed  below  the  cymatium,  and  above  the 
mutules  or  modillions.  Thus  the  mutules  or  modillions, 
when  there  are  any,  fupport  the  corona.  (See  Plate  XIII. 
and  XXIX.  of  Architecture .)  The  corona  is  called  by  the 
Italians  goccio/atois  and  lagrimatois  ; by  the  French,  larmier  ; 
and  by  our  workmen,  drip : all  words  of  the  fame  import, 
and  taken  from  the  circumltance  of  the  rain-water  dropping 
from  the  corona,  which  thus  fhelters  the  members  be- 
neath. 

The  corona  may  be  regarded  as  the  moft  effential  member 
of  a cornice,  as  it  is  that  part  which  anfwers  the  main  pur- 
pofe  of  giving  (helter  and  producing  (hade  ; and  except  in  a 
very  few'  antique  examples,  fuch  as  the  arch  of  Lions  at 
Verona  and  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  it  is  omit- 
ted, there  is  nothing  in  architecture  better  fupported  by 
authority  and  theory. 

Corona  Borealis , or  SeptentrionaVis,  Northern  Crown,  or 
Garland , in  AJlronomy , a conftellation  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphere  ; whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  in  Tycho’s 
and  in  Hevelius’s,  are  8 ; in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  21. 
See  Constellation.  See  alfo  Phil.  Tranf.  for  I/97, 
p.  315.  322. 

• Corona  Aujlralis,  or  Meridionalis , Southern  Crown,  a 
conftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  ftars  in 
Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  are  13 ; in  the  Britifit  Catalogue, 
i 2. 

Corona,  Leonardo,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical  painter 
of  eminence,  was  born  in  1361,  at  Murano,  in  the  (late  of 
Venice.  After  having  received  the  fcanty  precepts  which 
his  father,  a miniature  painter,  could  furnifii,  he  repaired  to 
Venice,  where  his  talent  was  firft  evinced  in  the  admirable 
copies  which  he  made  from  the  pictures  of  Titian.  He  was 
foon  employed  in  many  extenfive  works,  and  became  not 
unfrequently  a fuccefsful  competitor  of  the  younger  Palma. 
Tintoretto,  however,  feems  to  have  been  his  model ; and 
indeed,  in  his  large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  refem- 
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blance  to  his  prototype  is  fo  ftrong,  that  his  biographer* 
Ridolfi,  has  difficulty  in  defending  him  againft  the  charge 
of  plagiarifm.  Amongft  his  fineft  works  may  be  enumerated 
a picture  of  the  Annunciation,  of  ftriking  efifeCt,  in  the 
church  of  S.  S.  Gio,  e Paolo  ; and  an  altar-piece,  much  in 
the  (tyle  of  Titian,  in  that  of  St.  Stefano.  This  artift  died 
ill  the  year  1605.  Ridolfi,  Lanzi,  Storia  Pitt. 

Corona,  in  Botany , a Crown,  is  by  fome  writers  ufed 
for  the  wing  or  down  of  the  feeds  of  compound  flowers, 
called  by  Linnaeus  pappus.  It  has  been  vaguely  applied 
to  the  cup  in  the  centre  of  a narciffus,  by  thofe  who  could 
affix  no  precife  ideas  to  that  part,  and  who  would  not  adopt 
the  Linnaean  term  neClarium.  (See  Corolla.)  Willdenow 
has  firft  defined  Corona  as  an  appendage  to  the  neCtarium , 
confiding  of  one  or  more  leaves,  very  various  in  form.  In 
Narciffus  it  is,  according  to  him,  of  one  cup-like  leaf ; in 
fome  fpecies  of  Silene,  Lychnis , & c.  of  two  leafy  appendages 
to  the  claw  of  each  petal.  The  latter  appears  to  us  almoft 
the  only  cafe  in  which  the  term  is  wanted,  and  it  is  one  of 
thofe  words  belt  ufed  without  any  precife  technical  ap- 
plication. S. 

Corona  imperialism  Tourn.  Regalis ; Dill.  See  Fri- 
tillaria  regia. 

Corona  foils,  lychnidis  folio;  Plum.  See  Buphthal- 
m u m frutefcens. 

Corona  foils,  laureolce  folio  ; Plum.  See  Buphthal- 
mum  arbortfcens. 

Corona  foils,  caroliniana  ; Mart.  See  Buphthalmum 
helianthoides. 

Corona  minora, , and  minor  femina  ; Taber.  See  He- 
li  an  thus  indicus  et  mult iforus . 

Corona  minor , difco  atrorubente ; Dill.  See  Helian- 
thus  atrorubens. 

Corona  maritima  ; Plum.  See  Silphium  trilobatum. 

Corona  clericalis.  See  Crown,  and  Coif. 

Corona  JEthiopica,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a fea- 
fhell  of  the  dolium,  or  concha  globofa  kind. 

Corona  imperia/is,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a kind  of 
voluta,  differing  from  the  other  (hells  of  that  family,  by  hav- 
ing its  head  ornamented  with  a number  of  points,  forming 
a fort  of  crown. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  (hell  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious. 

Corona  foils  Americana,  the  name  of  a marine  infect. 
See  American,  & c. 

Corona  triumphalis,  Lat.  triumphal  crown.  Among* 
the  Romans,  there  were  two  triumphal  crowns  for  the  ge- 
neral, who  had  gained  a fignal  or  important  vi&ory  : the 
firft  was  given  by  the  army,  and  originally  it  was  only  a 
fimple  laurel,  but  was  afterwards  of  gold,  in  imitation  of  the 
leaves  of  the  laurel ; the  fecond  was  called  corona  provincials, 
which  was  likewife  originally  of  fimple  laurel,  but  after- 
wards of  gold,  and  very  heavy.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that 
the  perfon  who  triumphed  received  a great  number  of  pro- 
vincial crowns. 

Corona  provincial'ts . See  the  preceding  article. 

Corona,  Ital.  a crown,  a mufical  character  for  a paufe  ; 
is  a femicircle  with  a point  under  it,  thus ; G\.  it  is  often 
vulgarly  called  in  Englifh  a bull’s  eye  ; fee  Crown  and 
Pause.  The  paufe  ufed  to  be  ad  libitum  ; but  in  full  pieces 
this  was  found  inconvenient,  as  the  whole  band  never  re- 
fumed  the  drain  at  the  fame  inftant.  Emanuel  Bach,  and 
Haydn,  we  believe,  were  the  firft  compofers  who  afeertained 
its  length  by  reft3  ; making  it  confift  of  two  or  three  bars, 
fpecified  alike  in  all  the  feveral  parts.  The  French  term 
this  kind  of  filence,  point  d’orgue.  In  rondeaux  and  fongs 
in  which  da  capo  occurs,  it  is  the  final  mark  or  fignal  of  ter- 
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ruination,  It  likewife  indicates  the  final  clofe  in  rounds  and 
canons  upon  Inch  notes  in  the  feveral  parts,  as  form  a com- 
mon chord  to  the  key  notes. 

CQRONiE,  or  Halos,  in  Optics,  are  luminous  circles 
which  are  fometimes  feen  round  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
even  round  the  planets  and  the  fixed  ftara.  They  are  fome- 
t'.mes  quite  white,  and  at  other  times  coloured  : but  for  a 
full  account  of  their  different  appearances,  and  for  the  va- 
rious conjectures  refpe&ing  the  caufes  upon  which  they  de- 
pend, fee  the  article  Halo. 

Corona  Lucid  a , in  Aflronomy,  aftarof  the  firft  magnitude 
in  Corona  Borealis.  See  Lucida,  and  Constellation. 

Corona  jus.  See  Jus,  and  Right  of  the  Crown. 

Corona  placitorum  cujlos.  See  Custos. 

CGRONMLA,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Pnthiotis,  a country  of  Theffaly,  according  to  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.  — Alfo,  a place  in  Greece,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  fituated  between  Sicyone  and  Corinth. — Alfo,  a 
town  fituated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  : it 
was  epifcopal  ; and  called  alfo  Cyrenia  and  Cerunia. — Alfo, 
the  name  of  a peninfula  of  Greece,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz. 
sear  Attica. 

CORONAL  Suture,  in  Anatomy,  the  future  which 
joins  the  femi-circular  edge  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  two  parietal  bones.  See  Skeleton. 

Coronale  Os,  a term  which  has  been  fometimes  applied 
to  the  frontal  bone. 

CORONARIA,  in  Botany,  Hort.  Clif.  See  Agro- 
stem m A coronaria. 

CORONARIuL,  the  ninth  natural  order  in  the  Syftema 
Naturae  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  tenth  in  the  Pofthumous  Prae- 
leftions.  “ A coronary  flower,”  fays  Linnaeus,  “ implies 
a beautiful  one-,  which  is  inferted  in  crowns  or  garlands.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  is  an  accidental 
circumftance,  which  cannot  be  ftridtly  defined,  and  which, 
in  no  point  of  view,  has  a right  to  conftitute  a natural  order. 
In  the  Syltema  Naturae,  the  following  fix  only  are  arranged 
under  this  order  : ornithogalum,  feiila,  hyacinthus,  afpho- 
delus,  anthericum,  and  polianthus.  In  the  Preelections,  the 
following  are  added,  partly  taken  from  the  abolifhed  orders, 
liliaceae  and  muricatae  ■:  albuca  ; cyanella  ; lanaria,  Ait.  ; 
lachenalia,  Jacq.  ■ phormium,  Forft.  ; aletris  ; aloe  ; yucca  ; 
agave;  bromelia  ; hepetis,  Swartz;  tillandfia  ; burmannia  ; 
hypoxis ; hemerocallis  ; veratrum  ; melanthium  ; nvurmbea , 
Thunb. ; helonias;  fritillaria  ; eucomis,  L’Herit.;  lilium  ; 
tulipa.  Thofe  printed  in  Italics  are  inferted  by  Gifeke. 
All  the  genera  belong  to  the  third  clafs  of  juffieu,  which 
confifls  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  with  perigynous  fta- 
mens;  and  are  diftributed  by  him  among  his  orders,  junci, 
lilia,  bromeliae,  afphodeli,  and  narciffi.  But  Linnaeus  has 
admitted  into  his  coronariae  only  thofe  plants  which  have  no 
fpatha,  having  formed  his  order  fpathacese  exprefsly  for  the 
others.  In  fome  of  the  coronarise,  he  obferves,  the  root  is 
tuberous  ; in  others,  furnifhed  either  with  a folid  or  with  a 
fcaly  bulb.  He  connects  aloe,  yucca,  &c.  with  lilium  in  this 
manner  : the  fcaly  bulb  of  lilium  is  nothing  more  than  the 
permanent  bafes  of  the  leaves  (fee  Bulb)  ; but  in  the  aloe, 
and  plants  allied  to  it,  not  only  the  bafe  but  the  whole  leaf 
is  permanent,  and  is  a kind  of  bulb  out  of  the  earth,  the 
leaks  of  which  are  dilated  and  flefliy.  The  ftamens  are  fix  ; 
the  germ  fupeiior;  and  the  capiule  three-celled  and  three, 
valved. 

CORONARY,  in  Anatomy,  is  a term  applied  to  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  blood-vtffels  which 
fupply  the  heart. 

Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart,  are  two  in  number  : an 
anterior  and  pofterior,  or  right  and  left.  See  Arteries.  , 


CoronAry  Ligament  of  the  Liver,  is  an  adhefion  of  the 
pofterior  parts  of  this  vifeus  to  the  tendinous  centre  of  the 
diaphragm.  See  Liver. 

Coronary  Arteries  of  the  Lips,  are  two  branches  (a  fu- 
perior  and  inferior)  of  the  external  maxillary  artery.  See 
Arteries. 

Coronary  Stomachic  Artery,  or  arteria  coronaria  ventrU 
culi,  is  a branch  of  the  cceliac  trunk,  going  to  the  ftomach. 
See  Arteries. 

Coronary  Vein  of  the  Heart,  is  the  veffel  which  returns 
the  blood  from  this  vifeus  to  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle. 
See  Veins. 

Co  ron ary  Gold,  in  Ancient  Hifory,  a kind  of  free  gift-, 
which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  confifted  of  occafional 
offerings,  that  retained  the  name  and  femblance  of  popular 
confent.  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  that  the  allies  of  the  re- 
public, who  aferibed  their  fafety  or  deliverance  to  the  fuc- 
cefsofthe  Roman  arms  ; and  even  the  cities  of  Italy,  which 
admired  the  virtues  of  their  victorious  general,  adorned  the 
pomp  of  his  triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of 
gold,  which,  after  the  ceremony,  were  confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a lalting  monument  of  his  glory 
to  future  ages.  The  progrefs  of  zeal  and  flattery  foon  mul- 
tiplied the  number,  and  increafed  the  fize  of  thefe  popular 
donations;  and  the  triumph  of  Caefar  was  enriched  with  2822) 
mafly  crowns,  which  might  have  amounted  to  20,414  pounds 
of  gold.  This  treafure  was  immediately  melted  down  by 
the  prudent  dictator,  who  was  fatisfied  that  it  would  be 
more  ferviceable  to  his  foldiers  than  to  the  gods  : his  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  his  fucceflors  ; and  the  cuftom  was 
introduced,  of  exchanging  thofe  fplendid  ornaments  for  the. 
more  acceptable  prefents  of  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Tarragonefe  Spain  prefented  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius with  a crown  of  gold  of  feven,  and  Gaul  with  another 
of  nine,  hundred  pounds  weight.  The  fpontaneous  offering 
was  at  length  exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty  ; and  inftead  of 
being  confined  to  the  occafion  of  a triumph,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  be  granted  by  the  feveral  cities  and  provinces  of  the  mo- 
narchy, as  often  as  the  emperor  cordtfcended  to  announce 
his  acceflion,  his  confullhip,  the  birth  of  a fon,  the  creation 
of  a Caffar,  a victory  over  the  Barbarians,  or  any  other  real 
or  imaginary  event  which  graced  the  annals  of  his  reign. 
The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  fenate  of  Rome  was  fixed  "by 
cuftom  at  fixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  or  about 
64,000/.  fterling.  The  sppreffed  fubjeCts  celebrated  their 
own  felicity,  that  their  fovereign  fliould  graciouffy  confent. 
to  accept  their  feeble  but  voluntary  teftimony  of  their  loyalty 
and  gratitude.  The  fenators  were  fuppofed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  “ Aurum  Coronarium  ;”  but  the  “ Auri  Obla- 
tio,”  which  was  required  at  their  hands,  was  preciftly  of 
the  fame  nature. 

CORONATION.  See  Crown,  King,  and  Oath. 

Coronation  of  the  Pope , a ceremony  deferibed  by  l’En- 
fant,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Conftance,”  in  his 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Martin  V.,  created  pope  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  agreed  by  that  council,  in  the  room  of 
John  XXIII.,  whom  they  had  dtpofed.  On  this  occafion 
there  was  ercCted  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  a grand  theatre, 
capable  of  containing  looperfons.  “ Clofe  to  the  wall  was  a 
very  high  throne,  above  which  there  was  a canopy  of  cloth  of 
gold,  the  feat  deftined  for  his  holinefs.  On  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  left,  were  ranged  feveral  other  feats,  a little 
lower,  but  magnificent,  for  the  princes  and  the  prelates  to 
fit  on.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  pa- 
triarchs, (for  fince  the  time  of  the  crufades,  they  had  got 
titular  Latin  patriarchs  in  the  eaftern  patriarchal  fees  fub- 
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<3ued  by  the  Mahometans)  the  twenty-two  cardinals,  (for 
there  were  no  more  then  prefent)  the  archbifhops,  the  bi- 
fhops,  the  mitred  abbots,  entered  the  court  of  the  palace, 
on  horfeback,  in  pontifical  habits.  The  emperor,  and  the 
other  princes,  followed  on  foot.  When  all  the  people 
were  afTembled,  the  pope  mounted  the  theatre,  preceded 
by  the  clergy,  carrying  the  cross  and  waxen  tapers.  On 
the  forepart  of  the  theatre  there  was  an  excellent  choir  of 
mufic,  which  fang  and  played  on  all  forts  ol  inftruments. 
The  pope  had  on  his  head  a fuperb  tiara,  feeded  with 
gold  crowns,  with  a golden  crofs  on  the  top.  At  his  right 
hand,  a little  behind,  were  cardinal  Viviers,  and  a patriarch; 
at  his  left,  cardinal  Brancas,  with  another  patriarch.  Then 
marched  the  other  cardinals,  and  the  grand  mailer  of 
Rhodes,  who  were  all  received  by  the  emperor,  the  eledlors, 
and  the  princes.  The  pope  being  placed  on  the  throne,  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  took  his  tiara,  or  crown,  off  his  head, 
and  kneeled  before  him,  holding  his  crown  in  his  hand.  Near 
him  other  cardinals  kneeled  alfo ; one  of  whom  earned 
fome  tow  at  the  end  of  a flick,  another  a crofs,  and  the 
reft  wax  tapers.  At  the  pope's  right  hand  fat  cardinal  de 
Brancas,  with  eight  other  cardinals  ; at  his  left,  the  grand 
mailer  of  Rhodes,  with  eight  cardinals.  Next  them,  on 
the  right,  the  emperor,  on  the  left,  the  eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg, both  attended  by  archbifhops.  Next  them, 
ele&ors,  princes,  bilhops,  and  other  prelates,  as  many  as 
the  place  could  contain.  The  reft  fat  on  the  flairs, 
which  had  been  made  very  wide  for  the  purpofe.  There 
was,  befide  thefe,  in  the  court,  a great  number  of 
archbifhops,  bilhops,  and  other  great  lords,  both  eccle- 
fiaftic  and  fecular,  who  furrounded  the  theatre  on  horfe- 
back. There  was,  likewife,  an  immenfe  crowd  of 
people,  who  could  not  get  into  the  court.  When  the 
mufic  had  ceafed,  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  was 
kneeling  before  the  pope,  and  who  carried  the  tow,  lighted 
it,  and  twice  faid  aloud,  addrefting  himfelf  to  the  pope, 
“ Sanfte  pater,  lie  tranfit  gloria  mundi.”  After  which, 
three  cardinals,  who  had  been  fele&ed  for  putting  the 
crown  on  the  pope’s  head,  Handing  up  with  the  grand 
matter  of  Rhodes,  and  taking  the  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  pope,  they  all  four  kneeled  on  the  higheft  ftep  of 
the  throne,  whence,  after  faying  a prayer,  they  arofe,  and 
put  the  crown  on  the  pope’s  head  : after  which,  refuming 
their  former  places,  they  heard  the  Te  I)  cum,  and  the  mufic. 
When  they  left  the  place,  the  pope  mounted  his  white 
horfe,  which  was  preceded  by  three  led  horfes,  that  were 
alfo  white,  and  had  red  caparifons.  The  inferior  clergy 
walked  before,  followed  by  the  abbots,  bilhops,  archbi- 
Ihops,  and  cardinals,  on  horfeback.  The  emperor,  on 
foot,  held  the  reins  of  the  pope’s  bridle  on  the  right, 
walking  in  the  dirt,  (which  is  particularly  obferved  by  the 
hiftirian)  whilft  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburg  did  the  fame 
on  the  left.  Thus  the  pope  was  carried  in  proceffion  from 
the  cathedral  to  the  Auguftin  monaftery,  and  thence  re- 
condu&ed  to  the  epifcopal  palace.  Here  ended  the  cere- 
mony.” 

CORONATORE  Eligendo,  in  Law,  a writ  at  com- 
mon law,  which,  after  the  death  or  difeharge  of  any  coroner, 
is  dire&ed  to  the  Iheriff,  out  of  the  chancery,  to  call  toge- 
ther the  freeholders  of  the  county,  for  the  choice  of  a new 
coroner,  to  certify  into  chancery  both  the  election,  and 
the  name  of  the  party  elefled,  and  to  give  him  his  oath. 
Sec.  F.  N.  B.  163. 

Coronatore  exonerando , is  a writ  for  the  difeharge  of 
a coroner,  for  negligence  cr  infufficiency  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  : and  where  coroners  are  fo  far  engaged  in  any 
other  public  buffnefs,  that  they  can«ot  attend  the  office  ; 


or  if  they  are  clifabled  by  old  age,  or  difeafe,  to  execute 
it  ; or  have  not  fufficient  lands,  &c.  they  may  be  difcharg- 
ed  by  this  writ.  See  Coroner. 

CO  RONE,  Coron,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
the ' Peloponneftis,  on  the  gulf  of  Medina,  according  to 
Paufanias  ; it  was  ctherwife  called  CEpeia  ; but  after  the 
re-eftabiifhment  of  the  Meffenians,  Epimelides.  the  chief 
of  a colony,  which  they  had  brought  thither,  called  it  Co- 
rone,  after  the  name  of  his  native  town  in  Boeotia.  This 
town  had  many  temples,  among  which  were  thofe  of 
Diana,  Bacchus,  and  jEfculapius.  Each  deity  had  a marble 
llatue.  The  public  place  was  ornamented  with  a bronze- 
flalue  of  Jupiter  Salvator.  In  the  citadel  was  a Minerva, 
holding  in  her  hand  a crown.  The  harbour  of  this  city 
was  called  the  “ port  of  the  Achteans.”  The  territory  of 
Corone  extended  as  far  as  Colonis  ; and  at  the  diftance  of 
80  ftadia  from  the  city,  on  the  fea  coaft,  was  a temple 
of  Apollo,  very  ancient  and  the  moft  celebrated  of  the 
country.  Pliny  fays  that  from  this  city  the  gulf  in  which, 
it  was  lituated  was  called  “ Sinus  Coromeus.”  See 
Coron . 

Corone,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Corvus,  which 
fee. 

CORONEA,  Ko^ovnot,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
which  fubfifted  for  a long  time  in  Boeotia,  as  it  is  mention- 
ed by  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and 
Paufanias.  It  was  fmiated  on  an  eminence,  near  mount 
Helicon,  at  fome  diftance  to  the  fouth  of  Cheronsea,  and 
not  far  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonia, 
in  which  the  ettates  of  Bceotia  were  accuftomed  to  aflemble. 
In  the  public  place  of  this  city  was  an  altar  of  Mercury 
Epimelius,  another  confecrated  to  Venus,  and  at  a fmall 
diftance  a temple  of  Juno,  in  which  was  a very  ancient 
ftatue,  executed  by  Pythiodorus  of  Thebes.  This  town 
was  epifcopal  ; but  it  is  now  only  a village. 

CORONEL,  Paul,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Spain, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  his  great  proficiency  in  the  Oriental 
tongues.  He  was  profeffor  of  theology  at  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca,  and  was  employed  by  cardinal  Ximenes  irs 
pubhfhing  his  edition  of  the  Polyglot  bible.  He  died  A.D. 
1524.  Moreri. 

CORONELLA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  coluber,  the 
Coluber  Pethola  ; which  fee. 

CORONELL1,  Vincent,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Ve- 
nice, to  which  city  in  1685  he  was  appointed  cofmogra- 
pher.  He  afterwards  was  public  profeffor  of  geography. 
Plis  works  are  numerous,  and  it  is  faid  he  compoftd  with 
fo  much  facility  that  the  writing  of  a folio  was  to  him  lefs 
labour  than  that  of  a pamphlet  to  another  man.  He  be- 
gan “An  Univerfal  Library,”  which  he  meant  to  extend 
to  40  volumes  folio,  but  feven  only  appeared.  Pie  pub- 
lifhed  400  maps  with  explanations,  and  in  1683  he  com- 
pleted two  globes  very  nearly  12  feet  in  diameter,  curioufly 
ornamenttd  with  emblems,  ir.fcriptions,  &c.  which  were 
placed  in  the  royal  library  in  Paris,  and  of  which  M.  de 
la  Hire  publifhed  a defeription  in  the  year  1704.  Mo- 
reri. 

CO RC  "--a  very  ancient  officer  at  common  law  in 
this  kingdom,  called,  becaufe  he  hath  principally  to  d© 
with  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ; or  fuch  in  which  the  king  is 
more  immediately  concerned.  In  this  view  of  the  office 
the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  is  the  princi- 
pal coroner  in  P’e  kingdom,  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  txer- 
cife  the  jurifdiftion  of  a coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm*. 
(4  Rep.  37.)  But  there  are  particular  coroners  for  every 
county  of  England  ; they  are  ufually  four,  fornetimes  fix,, 
and  fornetimes  fewer,  in  each  county.  (F.  N.  B. . 163.) 
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CORONER. 


This  officer  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  fheriff,  and 
was  ordained  together  with  him  to  keep  the  peace  when 
the  earls  gave  up  the  wardfhip  of  the  county.  Mention  is 
made  of  this  officer  as  early  as  the  time  of  king  Athel- 
ftan,  anno  925. 

Indeed  the  office  of  the  coroners  in  England  is  fo  an- 
cient, that  the  commencement  of  it  is  left  in  obfeurity.  “ It 
feems  (fays  Mr.  Millar,  in  his  “ Hilforical  View  of  the 
Englilh  Government,”)  to  have  been  an  immemorial  cuftom 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,,  that  feveral  perfons  of  diftintlion 
fhould  be  named  by  the  freeholders  in  each  county,  with 
power  to  fecure  and  imprifon  criminals  of  all  forts,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  be  brought  to  a trial.  From  this  em- 
ployment, thefe  officers,  as  in  after-times  the  ju dices  of 
the  peace,  found  the  means  of  affuming  a criminal  junfdic- 
tion,  which  gradually  became  more  extenfive.  Another 
branch  of  bufmefs,  devolved  upon  the  coroner,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  or  confequence  of  the 
former,  was  that  of  afeertaining  and  determining  the  value 
of  the  fines,  amerciaments,  and  forfeitures,  or  ot  any  other 
emoluments,  which  occurred  to  the  fovereign,  either  from 
the  condemnation  of  ppblic  offenders,  or  from  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  all  the  goods,  of  which  no  other  proprietor 
could  be  found.  When  the  coroner  had  occafion  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  any  fact,  either  with  a view  to  determine 
thofe  matters  which  fell  under  his  own  jurifdiftion,  or  in 
order  to  tranfmit  an  account  of  it  to  fame  other  criminal 
court,  he  proceeded,  in  the  fame  manner  that  was  cuf- 
tomary  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred,  and  of  the  county,  by 
the  affiltance  of  an  inqueft  or  jury;  and  the  number 
of  jurymen,  who,  in  thofe  cafes,  were  called  from  the 
neighbouring  townfhips,  was  not  lefs  than  was  employed  in 
other  judicial  inveftigations. 

“ After  the  Norman  conqueft,  when  the  aula  regis 
drew  to  itfelf  the  cognizance  of  the  greater  part  of 
crimes,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  certify  to 
that  court  his  inquifition  concerning  thofe  offences 
which  fell  under  its  jurifdiclion  ; and  upon  this  inform- 
ation, the  moll  authentic  that  could  well  be  procured, 

3 trial  before  the  grand  judiciary  was  commenced.  Upon 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  of  the  commif- 
fions  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  the  like  certi- 
fication, and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  made  by  the  coroner 
to  thefe  tribunals. 

“ But  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  preroga- 
tive^ the  authority  of  the  coroner,  an  < fficer  elected  by 
the  county,  was  diminifhed ; his  jurifdiction  was  daily  l'ub- 
jedted  to  greater  limitations ; and  his  reports  became  gra- 
dually more  narrow  and  defective  : whether  it  be  that,  by 
having  a fellow-feeling  with  the  inhabitants,  he  endeavoured 
to  fereen  them  from  juftice,  or  that,  from  the  ruft  and  re- 
laxation to  which  every  old  inftitution  is  liable,  his  opera- 
tions became  tardy  and  inaccurate ; certain  it  is,  that  he 
came  to  overlook  the  greater  part  of  the  offences  which  re- 
quire the  interpofition  of  the  magiftrate,  and  his  inquifition 
was  at  length  confined  to  a few  of  thofe  enormous  crimes, 
which  excite  univerfal  indignation  and  refentment. 

“ To  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  coroner’s  inqueft,  the 
fheriff,  who  had  come,  in  a great  meafure,  under  the 
appointment  of  the  crown,  was  direfted,  upon  the  meeting 
of  judges  in  the  circuits,  or  of  the  other  criminal  courts,  to 
call  a jury,  in  order  to  procure  information  concerning  the 
crimes  committed  in  particular  diftridts.  Hence  the  origin 
of  what  is  called  the  grand  jury,  by  whofe  inquifition  the 
judges  were  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  public 
offenders. 

“ The  employment  ,of  the  coroner  in  Scotland,  was  the 


fame  as  in  England  : and  he  appears  to  have  iifed  the 
fame  forms  in  the  exercife  of  his  jurifdiftion,  With  the 
affiltance  of  a jury,  he  enquired  into  the  commiffion  of 
crimes  ; and  either  punifhed  them  by  his  own  authority, 
or  tranfmitted  information  concerning  them  to  the  compe- 
tent court.  The  negligence  of  this  officer  feems,  in  that 
country,  to  have  likewife  produced  the  interpofition  of  the 
fheriff',  or  chief  magiftrate  of  particular  diftridfs,  by  calling 
a jury  for  the  fame  purpofe.” 

The  coroners  are  cliofen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county, 
by  viitue  of  a writ  out  of  chancery;  and  the  choice  is  for 
life,  unlefs  they  become  fheriffs  or  verderors,  or  are  difeharged 
by  the  writ  de  coronatore  exonerando,  or  by  flat.  25  Geo.  II. 
cap.  23.  for  extortion,  negledt,  or  milbebaviour. 

This  officer,  by  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter,  (3  Edw.  I. 
c.  10  ) ought  to  be  a knight  ; and  there  is  a writ  in  the 
regifter,  now  obfoiete,  called  mji  fit  miles,  whereby  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a fufficient  caufe  for  removal  of  a coroner 
cholen,  if  he  were  not  a knight  and  had  a hundred  fhillings 
per  arm.  freehold.  This  qualification,  however,  is  now 
difregarded  ; and  perfons  are  cliofen  into  this  offi.e  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  fees  annexed  to  it  by  3 Hen.  VII. 
cap.  1.  and  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  29. 

The  coroner  is  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fnpremacy, 
and  abjuration,  and  then  the  oaths  of  office  ; and  when  he 
is  eledled  and  fworn  into  his  office,  he  is  to  remember  the 
qualification-adls,  and,  in  due  time,  to  take  the  facrament 
and  oaths  of  abjuration.  Impey’s  Sheriff.  By  the  flat. 
25  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  above  cited,  for  every  inquifition,  not 
taken  upon  the  view  of  a body  dying  in  gaol,  which  {hall 
be  taken  by  any  coroner  in  any  townfhip  or  place  contribut- 
ing to  the  rates  direfted  by  flat.  12  Geo.  If.  c.  29.,  the 
fum  of  2oj.  and  for  every  mile  which  he  fhall  travel  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  the  further  fum  of  9 d.  {hall  be  paid 
him  out  of  the  money  ariling  from  the  faid  rates  ; but  for 
every  inquifition  taken  upon  the  view  of  a body  dying  in 
gaol,  fo  much  money  not  exceeding  20 s.  {hall  be  paid  him 
as  the  juftices  at  feffions  {hall  think  fit  to  allow,  out  of  the 
money  ariling  from  the  faid  rates.  Provided  that  over  and 
above  the  recompence  by  the  ftatute  appointed,  the  coroner 
who  {hall  take  an  inquifition  upon  the  view  of  a body  {lain 
ormurdered,  {hall  have  the  fee  of  13  s.  4 d.  payable  by  ftat. 

3 Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  out  of  the  goods  of  the  (layer  or  mur- 
derer, or  out  of  the  amerciaments  upon  the  townlhip  if  the 
flayer  or  murderer  efcape.  Coroners  taking  farther  fees  are 
guilty  of  extortion.  The  ftat.  1 Plen.  VIII.  c.  7/  enadis, 
that  where  a perfon  is  {lain  by  mifadventure,  the  coroner 
is  to  take  no  fee,  on  pain  of  4 os. 

Their  authority  is  judicial  and  minillerial ; judicial,  afeer- 
tained  in  great  meafure  by  ftat.  Edw.  I.  “ de  officio  co- 
ronatoris,”  and  confifting,  firft,  in  inquiring,  when  a perfon 
is  (lain,  or  dies  fuddenly,  orinprifon,  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.  And  this  muff  be  “ fuper  vifum  corpo- 
ris;” (4  Inft.  271);  for  if  the  body  be  not  found,  the 
coroner  cannot  fit.  He  mnft  alfo  fit  at  the  very  place  where 
the  death  happened  ; and  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a jury  from 
4,  5,  or  6 of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he  is  to 
prefide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inqueft  of  murder 
or  other  homicide,  he  is  to  commit  them  to  prifon  for  fur- 
ther trial,  and  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby  : but,  whe- 
ther it  be  homicide  or  not,  he  muft  inquire  whether  any 
deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  fran- 
chife,  by  this  death  ; and  he  muft  certify  the  whole  of  this 
inquifition  (under  his  own  feal  and  the  feals  of  the  jurors) 
together  with  the  evidence  thereon,  to  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  or  the  next  affizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office 
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is  to  inquire  concerning  {hipwrecks;  and  certify  whether 
wrecks  or  not,  and  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  goods.  Con- 
cerning treafu re-trove,  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  who  were  the 
finders,  and  where  it  is  ; and  whether  any  one  be  fufpefted 
of  having  found  and  concealed  a treafure  : “ and  that  may 
be  well  perceived  (faith  an  old  ilatute  of  Edward  I.)  when 
one  liveth  riotoufly,  haunting  taverns,  and  hath  done  fo  of 
long  time  whereupon  he  might  be  attached,  and  held  to 
bail,  upon  this  fufpicion  only.  The  minillerial  office  of  the 
coroner  is  only  as  the  fheriff’s  fubftitute.  For  when  juft  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  to  the  fheriff,  for  fufpicion  of  par- 
tiality, (as  that  he  is  interefted  in  the  fuit,  or  of  kindred  to 
either  plaintiff  or  defendant,)  the  procefs  muff  then  be 
awarded  to  the  coroner,  in  (lead  of  the  fheriff,  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  king’s  writs.  (4  Inft.  271.)  In  their  former 
capacity  the  aft  of  one  has  the  fame  force  as  if  they  had 
all  joined  ; in  the  latter,  their  acts  are  void,  unlefs  they 
join.  4 Inft.  271.  1 Plowd.  73.  And  the  authority  of 
coroners  does  not  determine  by  the  demife  of  the  king  ; as 
that  of  judges,  &c.  doth,  who  aft  by  the  king’s  commif- 
lion.  2 Inft.  174. 

If  the  coroner  be  remifs  in  coming  to  perform  his  office, 
when  he  is  fent  for,  See.  he  fhali  he  amerced  by  virtue  of 
the  ftatute  “ De  Coronatoribus.”  Coroners,  concealing  fe- 
lonies, See.  are  to  be  fined  and  fuffer  one  year’s  imprifon- 
ment.  3 Ed.  I.  c.  9, 

There  are  alfo  certain  fpecial  coroners  within  divers  liber- 
ties, as  well  as  the  ordinary  officers  in  every  county  ; and 
fome  colleges  and  corporations  are  empowered  by  their  char- 
ters, to  appoint  the  coroner  within  their  own  precinfts. 
(4  Inft.  27  1.)  The  bifhop  of  Ely  alfo  hath  power  to  make 
coroners  by  a charter  of  Henry  VII.  ; and  there  are  coro- 
ners of  particular  lords  of  franchifes  and  liberties,  who,  by 
charter,  have  power  to  create  their  own  coroners,  or  to  be 
coroners  themfelves  ; efpecially  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  ad- 
miralty, as  well  as  that  of  the  verge.  The  coroner  of  Portf- 
mouth  hath  jurifdiftion  on  board  a man  of  war  in  Portf- 
mouth  harbour ; for  though  the  admiralty  has  a coroner 
of  its  own,  he  never  takes  inquifition  of felo  de  fe. 

Coroner  of  the  king's  houfehold,  hath  an  exempt  jurif- 
diftion within  the  verge,  and  the  coroner  of  the  county 
cannot  intermeddle  within  it  ; as  the  coroner  of  the  king’s 
houfe  may  not  intermeddle  in  the  county,  out  of  the  verge. 
(2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  9.  § i^.)  If  an  inquifition  be  found 
before  the  coroner  of  the  county,  and  the  coroner  of  the 
verge,  where  the  homicide  was  committed  in  the  county, 
and  fo  it  is  entered  and  certified,  it  will  be  error.  (4  Rep. 
45.)  But  if  a murder  be  committed  within  the  verge,  and 
the  king  removes  before  any  indiftment  be  taken  by  the 
coroner  of  the  king’s  houfehold  ; the  coroner  of  the  county, 
and  the  coroner  of  the  king’s  houfe,  fhali  enquire  of  the 
fame  : and  according  to  fir  Edward  Coke,  the  coroner  of 
the  county  might  enquire  thereof  at  the  common  law. 
(2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  9.  $ 15.  2.  Inft.  550. ) If  the  fame  per- 
ion  be  coroner  of  the  county,  and  alfo  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
an  indiftment  of  death  taken  before  him  as  coroner,  both  of 
the  king’s  houfe,  and  of  the  county,  is  good.  4 Rep.  46. 

2 Inft.  134.  See  ftat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  12.  Pari.  I & 3. 

Coroner  of  London,  is  eligible  by  the  charter  of  King 
Edward  IV.  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city,  and 
no  other  coroner  has  any  power  there.  The  lord  mayor  of 
London  is  by  charter,  18  Edward  IV.,  coroner  of  London  : 
Alfo  the  lord  mayor,  &c.may  chufe  two  coroners  in  South- 
wark. When  any  one  is  killed,  or  comes  to  an  untimely 
death  in  London,  the  coroner  upon  notice  fhali  attend 
where  the  body  is,  and  forthwith  caufe  the  beadles  of  the 
ward  to  iummon  a jury  to  make  the  neceffary  inquiry,  how 


fuch  perfon  came  by  his  death  ; and  after  inquifition  taken, 
he  fhali  give  a certificate  to  the  churchwarden,  clerk,  or 
fexton  of  the  parifh,  to  the  intent  the  corpfe  may  be  buried: 
the  coroner’s  fee  in  this  cafe  formerly  amounted  to  25s. 
but  now  to  about  double  that  fum  ; unlefs  the  friends  of  the 
deceafed  are  poor,  and  then  he  lhall  execute  his  office  for 
nothing.  The  coroners  in  London  and  Middlefex,  and  in 
other  cities,  may  bail  felons  and  prifoners,  according  to  for- 
mer cuftom.  Stat.  1 Sc  2 P.  6c  M.  c.  13.  § 6.  1 Lil. 

Abr.  327. 

Coroner,  court  of.  See  Court. 

CORONET,  in  Farriery.  See  Cornet. 

Coronet, in  Heraldry.  See  Crown,  Dukes,  Earls,  See, 

CORONIL,  iri  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalufia  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Seville. 

CORONILLA,  in  Botany , (a  little  crown,  fo  called 
from  the  flowers  crowning  the  branches  in  a corymb.)  Linn, 
gen.  883.  Schreb.  119S.  Willd.  1367.  Grert.  891.  Juft. 
361.  Vent.  3.  422.  Clafs  and  order,  diadelphia  decan- 
dria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea,  Linn.  Legumtnofa,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  very  fhort,  campanulate,  five- 
toothed ; the  two  upper  teeth  near  together,  the  three 
lower  fmaller ; permanent.  Cor.  papilionaceous;  ftandard 
fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  refltxed  on  all  fides,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  wings  ; wings  egg-fliaped,  obtufe,  connivent  near 
the  top,  dehifeent  towards  the  bottom  ; keel  compreffed,  acu- 
minate, afeending,  often  fhorter  than  the  wings.  Stam. 
Filaments  diadelphous,  nine  and  one,  afeending,  broader  at 
the  top  ; anthers  fimple,  fmall.  Pijl . Germ  fuperior,  cylin- 
drical; ftyle  brillle-fhaped,  afeending  ; ftigma  fmall,  obtufe. 
Peric.  Legume  long,  generally  cylindrical,  jointed,  contrafted 
more  or  lefs  between  each  joint,  often  feparating  at  the 
joints.  Seeds  one  in  each  joint. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  two-lipped  ; upper  lip  with  two  con- 
nate teeth,  lower  with  three  ; ftandard  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  wings.  Legume  contrafted  between  the  feeds. 

Linnaeus  has  included  in  this  genus  the  coromlla,  fecuri- 
daca,  and  emerus  of  Tournefort.  Juffieu  thinks  that  fome 
of  the  Linnasan  fpecies  fhould  be  placed  under  the  ornitho- 
pus,  and  that  Tournefort’s  genera  fhould  be  reftored.  Mr. 
Salifbury  (Parad.  Lond.  13.)  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
they  are  very  diftinft.  In  coronilla , the  legume  is  cylindrical 
and  apparently  jointed  ; and  the  feeds  rather  oblong.  In 
fecuridaca , the  legume  is  compreffed,  with  one  future  flat, 
the  other  narrow  ; the  feeds  tetragonous.  In  emerus,  the 
claws  of  the  petals  longer  than  the1  calyx  ; the  legume  nar- 
row and  awl-fhaped  ; the  feeds  cylindrical. 

Sp.  1.  C.  emerus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  I. 
Willd.  9.  Bot.  Mag.  445.  (Colutea  filiquofa  five  fcorpi- 
oides  major;  Bauh.  Pin.  397.  Colutea  fcorpioides  1.  ela- 
tior;  Clus.  hift.  97.  Emerus  Caefalpini ; Tourn.  650.  Du- 
ham.  arb.  1.  215.  tab.  90.  Mill.  PI.  132.  fig.  1.)  /3  Colu- 
tea fcorpioides  minor  ; Bauh.  Pin.  397.  Colutea  fcorpioides 
1.  humilior;  Clus.  hift.  97.  Emerus  minor;  Tourn.  PI. 
132.  fig.  2.  Scorpion  fenna  of  the  Englifh  gardeners. 

“ Shrubby;  peduncles  about  three-flowered  ; claws  of  the 
petals  three  times  longer  than  the  calyx  ; item  angular.” 
A much  branched,  fpreading,  bufhy  fhrub,  from  two  to  fix, 
and  in  gardens  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  Stem  not  very 
ftraight,  fometimes  fo  weak  as  to  need  fupport.  Leaves  alter- 
nate ; leaflets  feven  or  nine,  inclining  to  inverfely  heart- 
fhaped,  green  above,  fomewhat  glaucous  underneath,  fmooth. 
Flowers  entirely  yellow,  or  tinged  with  orange-red,  about 
three  together  on  common  axillary  peduncles ; pedicels 
fhorter  than  the  calyx;  calyx  broad,  four-toothed;  ftandard 
very  remote  from  the  other  petals.  Legume  flender,  with 
fcarcely  apparent  joints.  Seeds  cylindrical.  A native  of 
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France  and  Germany ; common  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 
flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  fometimes  again  in  autumn. 
Neatly  trained  to  a wall  or  paling,  it  makes  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance in  flower;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  well  fitted  by 
the  fhortnefs  of  its  fhoots.  The  leaves  properly  fermented 
are  laid  to  produce  a dye,  nearly  equaL  to  that  of  indigo. 

2.  C.  juncca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  3.  Wilid. 
jo.  (Polygala  major  mafliiiotica;  Bauh.  Pin.  349.  Colutea 
caule  geniftae  fungofo;  Bah.  hill.  1.  p.  383.  Dorichnium 
luteum;  Barr.  ic.  133.)  “ Shrubby;  leaves  quinate  and 

ternate,  linear-lanceolate,  fomewhat  flefhy,  obtufe.”  Stems 
about  two  feet  high,  ere£l ; branches  quite  ereft,  flender, 
iiliform,  almoft  naked,  or  with  very  few  leaves,  green. 
Leaves  fmall,  in  ditlant  pairs  ; the  lowed  pair  remote  from 
the  Hern.  Flowers  yellow,  fix  or  feven  together  in  fmall 
peduncled  terminal  umbels.  Legumes  (lender,  jointed,  (light- 
ly comprelfed,  with  Imall  wings  at  the  edges.  A native  of 
Spain  and  the  South  of  France,  flowering  the  greater  part 
of  the  lummer.  3.  C . glauca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  4. 
Lam.  2.  Wilid.  12.  Bot.  Mag.  13.  (Colutea  fcorpioides 
maritima  glauco  folio  ; Bauh.  Pin.  397.  Corontlla  mari- 
tima;  Tourn.  JulT.  650.)  “ Shrubby;  leaflets  feven,  very 
obtufe,  mucronate;  lower  ones  dillant  from  the  ftem  ; fti- 
pules  lanceolate.”  Stem  about  three  feet  high;  branches 
numerous,  green  or  reddifh,  more  or  lefs  bent  at  each  joint. 
Leajlets  ridge-fhaped,  fometimes  inverfely  heart-fhaped, 
fomewhat  flefhy,  with  a fmall  reflexed  point,  glaucous  ; 
llipules  very  fmall.  Flowers  yellow,  ten  or  twelve  in  an 
.umbel,  on  common  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  re- 
markably fragrant  in  the  day,  almoft  fcentlefs  during  the 
night.  A native  of  the  South  coaft  of  France.  A con- 
ftant  ornament  to  our  green  houfes,  and  almoft  perpetually 
in  bloffom.  4.  C.  valentina.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3. 
Wilid  ix.  Mill.  PI.  289.  fig.  1.  Bot.  Mag.  183.  Gsert. 
tab.  133.  fig.  1.  (C.  ftipularis.  Lam.  4.  C.  hifpanica 
Mill.  Mart.  13  ?)  “ Shrubby ; leaflets  nine  or  eleven, 
very  glaucous,  fmooth  ; lower  ones  rather  remote  from 
the  ftem  ; upper  llipules  larger,  roundifh,  mucronate.” 
Stem  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  high,  eredl,  fmooth 
branches  alternate,  glaucous,  zig  zag.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fhorter  than  the  common  peduncles;  leaflets  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  more  truly  glaucous, 
fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  retule,  with  or  without  a fmall 
joint ; llipules  deciduous  as  the  plant  comes  into  flower. 
Flowers  deep  yellow,  powerfully  fcented  by  day  and  by 
night.  Legume  long,  eredft  ; joints  from  three  to  feven,  el- 
liptical, turgidly  lenticular,  valvelefs.  Seeds  ovate-oblong, 
(lightly  comprelfed,  of  a red  ferruginous  colour.  A native 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  A hardy  green-houfe  plant,  flower- 
ing in  May,  June,  and  July.  3.  C.  coronata.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  Wilid.  14.  Jacq.  Auft.  1. 
tab.  95.  Lam.  111.  PI.  630.  fig.  4.  Bot.  Mag.  907.  (C. 

montana ; Scop.  Carn.  912.  tab.  44.  Colutea  filiquofa 
minor  coronata;  Bauh.  Pin.  397.  C.  fcropioides  altera  ; 
Clus.  hill.  1.98.)  “ Somewhat  Ihrubby  ; leaflets  nine,  el- 

liptical; lower  ones  almoft  clofe  to  the  ftem  ; ftipule  oppo- 
lite  the  leaf,  two-parted  ; legumes  pendulous.”  A fhrub 
about  a foot  and  half  high,  woody  at  the  bottom,  but 
dying  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  Stems  eredl,  fmooth, 
greenifh,  but  little  branched.  Leaves  alternate ; leaflets 
fmooth,  glaucous  ; llipules  fmall,  embracing  the  ftem,  fhrivel- 
ling,  falling  off  very  early.  Flowers  yellow,  with  a green- 
ifh tint  at  the  end  of  the  petals,  efpeciallv  of  the  keel  ; pe- 
duncles ereft,  longer  than  the  leaves,  riling  from  the  upper 
axils,  and  bearing  about  twenty  flowers  ; claws  of  the  petals 
a little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Legumes  with  three  or  four 
Joints,  fonj^what  angular.  A native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 


rope. 6.  C.  viminalts.  Salis.  Par.  Lond.  13.  u Stem 
fcarcely  angular ; leaflets  from  feven  to  eleven,  more  or  lefs 
inverfely  egg- fhaped,  retufe,  mucronate,  glaucous;  pedun- 
cles from  fix  to  ten-flowered;  legumes  very  long ; bowed 
upwards.”  Gathered  near  Mogadore  by  Brauffonet,  and 
raifed  in  England  from  feeds  fent  to  Mr.  Salifbury  by  that 
botanift.  Cuttings  from  it  readily  take  root,  and  it  ripens 
its  feeds  in  our  green-houfes  every  year.  7.  C . fquamata. 
Wilid.  13.  Cavan.  1.  43,  tab.  153  *L  “Herbaceous; 
leaflets  eleven,  inverfely  egg  fhaped,  fomewhat  tomentous  ; 
ftipules  lanceolate  ; legumes  befet  with  fcurfy  fcales,  pen- 
dulous.” A native  of  Spain.  8.  C.  minima.  Sp.  PI.  7. 
Mart. 6.  Lam.  6.  Wilid.  13.  Jacq.  Auft. 3.  tab.  271  • Tourn. 
630.  (Ferrumequinum,  filiquis  in  fummitate;  Bauh.  Pin. 349. 
Polygalon  Cortufi;  J.  Bauh.  hill.  2.  331.  Lotus  enneaphyl- 
los;  Dalech.  hill.  310.)  “ Somewhat  Ihrubby,  procumbent; 
leaflets  nine,  egg-fhaped  ; ftipule  oppofite  the  leaf,  emargi- 
nate ; legumes  angular,  knotty.”  (3  C.  five  colutea  mi- 
nima ; Tourn.  650.  Lob.  ic.  87.  (Polygala  altera  ; Bauh. 
Pin.  344.  Polygala  valentina  ; Clns.  1.  98.  Colutea,  par- 
va  fpecies ; J.  Bauh.  1.  3S3.)  “ The  fame  with  more  ereft 

and  more  Ihrubby  Hems.”  Stems  feveral,  woody,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  proftrate  ; branches  herbaceous,  annual, 
pale-green,  proftrate  and  extending  five  or  fix  inches.  Leaf- 
lets very  fmall,  obtufe  with  a fmall  point,  of  a fine  glaucous 
colour  ; the  two  lower  ones  clofe  to  the  Item  ; ftipules  very 
fmall,  -often  deciduous.  Flowers  yellow,  with  a greenifh 
tint  at  the  ends  of  the  petals,  eight  or  ten  together  on  a 
common  peduncle,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Legumes  pendu- 
lous, llightly  angular,  with  three  or  four  oval-oblong  joints. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  on  dry  uncultivated  hills. 
9.  C.  pentaphylla.  Wilid.  16.  Desfont.  atl.  2.  170.  “Shrub- 
by ; leaflets  generally  five,  wedge-fhaped,  emarginate  ; fti- 
pules egg-fhaped.”  A very  fmooth  fhrub,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  ereft,  much  branched.  Stipules  large,  deciduous. 
Flowers  yellow,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  an  umbel.  A na- 
tive of  hills  about  Algiers.  10.  C.  argentea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6. 
Mart.  7.  “Shrubby;  leaflets  eleven,  filky  ; the  outer  one 
larger.”  La  Marck  thinks  it  very  dubious  what  plant  Lin- 
naeus intended,  and  has  referred  to  his  ftipuiaris  the  fynonym 
from  Alpinus,  the  only  one  quoted  in  the  Species  Plantarum. 
The  ftipularis  i3,  we  think,  beyond  a doubt  the  C.  valentina 
of  Linnxus  and  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Mr.  Miller  has 
a C.  argentea  which  feems  to  be  diftinfl.  He  has  figured 
it  in  PL  106,  with  the  following  defcnption.  A very  hum- 
ble fhrub,  rarely  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  in  a dry  bar- 
ren fituation  not  more  than  one.  Stem  hard  and  woody,  pro- 
ducing branches  on  every  fide  near  the  ground.  Leaves  pro- 
duced at  the  joints  ; ftipules  two,  ear-fnaped.  Flowers  yel- 
low, very  fweet-fcented,  on  long  (lender  axillary  common 
peduncles.  A native  of  the  ifla nd  of  Crete,  flowering  in  May, 
and  ripening  its  feeds  in  Augutt  and  September.  It  has  a 
filky  appearance  only  when  it  grows  in  a poor  foil.  11.  C. 
cappadocica.  Wiild.  18.  ( C.  orientalis  ; Mill.  Mart.  14. 

C.  orientalis  herbacea,  flore  magis  luteo  ; Tourn.  cor.  44.) 
“Herbaceous;  leaflets  nine,  inverfely  heart-fhaped  ; ftipules 
roundifh,  wedge-fhaped.”  Leaflets  glaucous  underneath  ; 
ftipules  fmaller  than  thofe  of  C.  valentina,  retufe,  perma- 
nent. Flowers  yellow,  numerous,  on  ftrong  peduncles  up- 
wards of  fix  inches  in  length.  Legumes  fhort,  thick,  about 
an  inch  long.  A native  of  Cappadocia.  12.  C.  vaginalis. 
Lam.  7.  Wilid.  19.  (Polygala  montana  italica,  flore  au- 
reo  ; Barrel,  ic.  721?)  “Somewhat  Ihrubby,  very  fmall ; 
leaflets  about  eleven,  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; lower  ones  re- 
mote from  the  ftem  ; ftipules  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  folitary, 
emarginate,  fheathing.”  Flowers  yellow,  from  five  to  eight 
in  a terminal  umbel ; claws  of  the  petals  longer  than  the  ca- 
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lyx.  Obferved  by  Vahl  in  Italy,  and  communicated  to  him 
by  La  Marck.  13.  C . fecuridaca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  8. 
Lam.  9.  Willd.  20.  (Securidaca  lutea  major  ; Bauh.  Pin.  348. 
Tourn.  Inft.  399.  S.  vera  ; Clus.  Hilt.  2.  236.  S.  letji- 
tima  ; Gaert.  tab.  153.  fig-.  3,  Pledyfarum  five  S.  major. 
Lob.  ic.  z.  p.  76.)  Hatchet  vetch.  “Herbaceous  } leaf- 
lets numerous,  oblong,  wedge-fhaped  ; legumes  compreffed, 
fword-fhaped.”  Root  annual.  Stems  about  a foot  long, 
procumbent,  ftriated,  hollow.  Leaflets  fifteen  or  feventeen, 
green,  fmooth,  obtufe.  Flowers  yellow,  from  eight  to 
twelve  in  an  umbel ; common  peduncles  axillary,  ftriated, 
hifpid  towards  the  bafe.  Legume  near  four  inches  long,  com- 
preffed, a little  bent  like  a fickle,  but  fhaped  like  a broad 
Iword,  terminated  by  the  fhort  ftigma,  pubefcent  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a little  fwollen  by  the  feeds,  fmooth  at  the  Tides  with 
abroad  margin,  many-celled,  two-valved;  partitions  mem- 
branous, very  thin,  permanent  ; the  feed-bearing  future 
deeply  furrowed.  Seeds  about  twelve,  oblong,  quadrangu- 
lar, compreffed,  fmooth,  ferrtiginous-rtd.  It  fleeps  with 
the  leaflets,  converging  above  the  petiole,  and  bent  towards  its 
bafe.  A native  of  Spain,  flowering  in  July.  14.  C.  varia. 
Lmn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  8.  Wi  Id.  21.  Bot. 
Mag.  258.  (C.  herbacea,  flore  vario  ; Tourn.  650.  Riv. 

tetr.  tab.  94.  Hedyfarum  purpiireum  ; Tabern.  516.  Se- 
euridaca  dumetorum  major;  Bauh.  Pin.  349.  S.  2.  altera  ; 
Clus;  2.  237.)  “Herbaceous;  leaflets  numerous,  lanceo- 
late, fmooth  ; legumes  cylindrical,  ereft.”  Root  annual  : 
Linn.  Lam.  Willd.  perennial;  Mill.  Stems  climbing,  if  fup- 
ported,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  otherwife  trailing 
on  the  ground.  Leaves  a little  refemb  ing  thofe  of  faint- 
foin  ; leaflets  from  feventeen  to  twenty  one,  rather  obtufe  ; 
lower  pair  clofe  to  the  ftem  ; ftipules  final!,  lanceolate, 
fpreading.  Flowers  about  twelve  in  an  umbel,  either  en- 
tirely purple,  or  entirely  white,  or  with  the  ftandard  purple 
and  the  wings  white;  common  pedunclesaxillary,  about  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  Legumes  (lender,  from  two  to  three 
inches  long.  A native  of  Germany,  France,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a proper  food  for 
cattle,  and  cows  are  faid  to  eat  it  readily.  15.  C . globofa. 
Lam.  11.  Willd.  22.  (C.  cretica  herbacea,  flore  magno, 

candido  ; Tourn.  Cor.  44.  Hedyfarum  argenteum  ; Alp. 
exot.  314.)  “ Herbaceous ; leaflets  numerous,  elliptical; 
umbels  globular  ; legumes  cylindrical,  pendulous.”  Stems 
ftriated,  fmooth,  branched.  Leaflets  eleven  or  thirteen,  ob- 
tufe,  fmooth,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies  ; 
ftipules  final!,  egg-fiiaped,  acute.  Flowers  white,  large,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  in  a denfe  umbel,  on  common  axillary  pe- 
duncles. legumes  (lender,  fmooth.  A native  of  Crete. 

1 6.  C.  cretica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  10.  Lam.  10. 
Willd.  24.  Jacq.  Hort.  tab.  25.  (C.  cretica  flore  parvo 

purpurafcente  ; Tourn.  Cor.  44.)  “ Herbaceous  ; leaflets 

fifteen,  wedge-fhaped,  retufe  ; legumes  about  five  together, 
cylindrical,  ereft.”  Root  annual.  Stems  afcending,  (len- 
der, angular,  about  a foot  long.  Leaflets  fmooth,  the  ter- 
minal one  not  larger  than  the  others  ; ftipuies  fmall,  linear 
or  lanceolate,  fpreading.  Flowers  purple,  fmall ; common 
peduncles  axillary,  hifpid  towards  the  bafe.  Legumes  flen- 
-der,  cylindrical,  (lightly  jointed,  a little  curved,  efpecially 
towards  the  fummlt.  A native  of  Crete.  17.  C . parv flora. 

Willd.  24.  (C.  cretica,  (lore  luteo  parvo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  44.) 
“ Herbaceous ; leaflets  nine,  wedge-(haped,  emarginate  ; 
legumes  about  five  together,  cylindrical,  bowed  ; ftem  hif- 
pid.” Root  perennial.  Stem  fix  inches  high,  much  branched, 
covered  with  fmall,  rigid,  rtflexed,  fcattered  hairs.  Leaves 
fmooth  ; ftipules  very  fmall.  Flowers  yellow,  fmall.  Le- 
gumes filiform,  fpreading.  A native  of  Crete.  18.  C.  fcan- 
dens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  .11.  Martr  11.  Lam.  12.  Willd.  25. 
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Plum.  MSS.  Burm.  Amer.  98.  tab.  107.  fig.  3.  “ Ster» 

climbing,  flaccid.”  Stem  (lender,  hairy,  twilling  about  neigh- 
bouring plants,  and  riling  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 
Leaves  alternate  ; leaflets  five,  an  inch  long,  elliptical,  ten- 
der ; ftipules  in  pairs,  acute.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  large  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  in  pairs,  one-flnwered,  befet  in  all  their 
length  with  fmall  acute  braftes.  Legumes  more  than  three 
inches  long,  taper,  ereft,  cloathed  with  a (hort,  foft,  white 
down.  A native  of  Guiana,  Carthagena,  and  Martinico. 
19.  C.  cochinchinenfls . Mart.  12.  Lour.  Cochinch.  452. 
“ Somewhat  Ihrubby  ; leaflets  about  fifteen  ; peduncles  about 
three. flowered  ; legumes  ereft,  fwollen  with  the  feeds.” 
Stem  four  feet  high,  ereft,  branched.  Leaflets  oblong,  ob- 
tufe, with  a (lender  point.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary.  Le- 
gumes fsYdorm.  Seeds  nearly  cylindrical.  A native  of  Co- 
chinchina. 

To  thefe  more  generally  acknowledged  fpecies  of  coro- 
nilla,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  their  flowers 
in  Ample  umbels,  Willdenow  has  a feparate  feftion  of  plants 
with  flowers  in  racemes,  chiefly  taken  from  the  sefehyno- 
mene  of  L'nnaeus  and  other  authors.  As  none  of  thefe  are 
particularly  deferibed,  and  fome  not  inferted  in  our  article 
iEscHYNOMENE,  we  (hall  fubjoin  them  here. 

20.  C.  grandflora.  Willd.  7.  (Aifchyr.omene.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Se(ban  afdinis  ; Breyn.  prod.  1,  47.  Comm.  mal.  243. 
Galega  affinis  malabarica  ; Rai.  Hift.  1734.  Turia  ; Rumph. 
amb.  1.  1S8.  tab.  76.  Agaty  ; Rheed.  mal.  I.  95.  tab.  51. 
Dolichos  arboreus ; Forlk.  defc.  134.)  “ Racemes  about 

three-flowered  ; leaflets  oblonef,  emarginate,  fmooth  ; le- 
gumes filiform,  ereft,  compreffed  ; ftem  arboreous.”  From 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Trunk  ereft  ; branches  fomewhat 
fpreading,  cylindrical,  pubefcent.  Leaves  a foot  long,  al- 
ternate ; petioles  thicker,  at  the  bafe  fmooth  ; leaflets  very- 
numerous,  fmooth,  on  very  (hort  petioles.  Flowers  very 
large,  the  iize  of  a hen’s  egg,  white,  pendulous,  peduncles  ax- 
illary, (hort,  bifid  or  trifid  ; pedicels  one-flowered.  Legumes 
two-feet  long,  linear,  compreffed.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  21.  C.  coccinea.  Willd.  2.  (ALfchynomene  ; Linn, 
jun.  Supp.  530.  Forlk.  Prod.  273.  Toeri-mera ; Rumph. 
Amb.  1.  190.  tab.  77.)  “ Racemes  about  three-flowered  ; 

leaves  oblong,  emarginate,  pulverulent;  legumes  fomewhat 
bowed,  filiform,  a little  compreffed  ; Item  arboreous.”  A 
fmaller  and  lower  tree  than  the  preceding.  Leaves  about  a 
root  long  ; leaflets  very  numerous.  Flowers  large,  red, 
mixed  with  purple.  Legumes  a foot  and  half  long.  A na- 
tive of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  Hands  Otaheite  and  Hua- 
htine,  in  the  South  Seas.  22.  G.  occidentalis.  Willd.  3. 
(Emerus;  Plum.  Spec.  19.  ic.  125 .fig.  1.)  “Racemes 
few-flowered  ; leaflets  elliptical  ; legumes  cylindrical,  fili- 
form; ftem  fhrubby.”  23.  C.  fleflan.  Willd.  4.  (yEf- 
chyriomene  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Sefban  ; Alpin.  tegypt.  Si. 
tab.  82.  Galega  icgyptiaca,  filiquis  articulate ; Bauh. 

Pin.  352.  Dolichos;  Forlk.  defc.  134.)  “Racemes 

many  flowered;  leaflets  linear,  obtufe,  mucronate  ; raeliis 
fmooth  and  even  ; I-gumes  filiform,  cylindrical  ; (lexn  fluub- 
by.”  Flowers  fmall,  deep  yellow,  in  long,  axillary,  pendu- 
lous racemes.  Legumes  fmooth,  taper-pointed,  not  appa- 
rently jointed.  A native  of  Egypt.  ‘ 24.  C.  aculeata'. 
Willd.  5.  (AEfchynomene  bifpinofa ; Jacq.  ic.  rar.'  3.’ 
tab.  364.)  “ Racemes  few-flowered  ; leaflets  linear,  obtufe. 

mucronate;  rachis  prickly;  legumes  filiform,  cylindrical; 
ftem  herbaceous.”  Root  annual,  25.  C.  cannaltna. 
Willd.  6.  (iEfchynomene  ; Retz.  obf.  5.  p.  26.)  “Pe- 
duncles foiitary  or  in  pairs,  one- flowered  ; leaflets  linear, 
obtufe,  mucronate  ; rachis  fmooth  and  even  ; legumes  - 
compreffed,  tetragonous.”  Root  annual.  A.  native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  26.  C,  piSa.  Wil;d.  7,  UEfchyntmiene ; 
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Cavan,  ic.  4.  7.  tab.  314.)  “Raceme?  many-flowered, 
pendulous ; leaflets  linear,  obtufe  ; legumes  filiform,  cylin- 
drical, moniliform  ; Item  herbaceous.’  Root  biennial.  Ra- 
chis  of  the  leaves  not  prickly.  Flowers  yellow ; ftandard 
with  black  fpots  on  the  outfide.  A native  of  New  Spain. 
27.  C.  virgata.  Willd.  8.  (iEfchynomene  : Cav.  ic.  3.  47. 
tab.  293.)  “Racemes  many-flowered ; leaflets  elliptical; 
legumes  linear,  fword-fhaped,  comprefled,  tetragonous ; Item 
herbaceous.”  Flowers  yellow.  A native  of  New  Spain. 

C.  zey/anica , jlore  albo  ; et  jlore  purpurafeente.  Burm. 
See  Galega  villofa  /3  and  G.  purpurea. 

Coronilla,  in  Gardening , comprifes  plants  of  the 
evergreen  and  deciduous  Airubby  kinds.  Of  which  there 
are  feveral  fpecies  in  cultivation,  as  the  linear-leaved  coron- 
illa (C .juncea)  ; the  fmall  (hrubby  coronilla  (C.  vilentina) ; 
filvery-leaved  coronilla  (C.  argentea)  ; great  fhrubby  coron- 
illa (C.  glauca ) ; and  the  fcorpion  fena  (C.  emerus ).  See  the 
preceding  article. 

Method  of  Culture . — From  the  four  firft  forts,  and  parti- 
cularly the  fecond,  being  rather  tender,  though  they  are 
capable  of  fucceeding  in  the  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  they 
fhould  in  common  be  potted,  to  be  moved  to  the  fhelter  of 
a green  houfe,  or  glafs  frame,  or  fome  fheltered  fituation 
in  the  full  ground.  The  two  laft  are  hardy  and  elegant 
flowering  fhrubs,  for  the  clumps  and  other  parts  of  exten- 
five  pleafure  and  other  ornamented  grounds.  It  is  eafy  to 
raife  the  four  Hrft  fort  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  fpring,  either  on  a warm  border,  or  in  a (lender  hot  bed  ; 
but  the  latter  is  the  better  mode,  as  it  produces  them  more 
forward  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
plunging  them  in  a hot-bed  when  necefiary.  After  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  they  fliould  be 
pricked  out  in  feparate  fmall  pots,  giving  (bade,  water,  and 
air,  hardening  them  gradually  to  the  full  air,  about  the 
middle  of  fummer,  in  which  they  may  remain  till  autumn, 
then  removing  them  to  the  fhelter  of  a frame  during  win- 
ter, covering  them  only  in  time  of  froft;  or  very  fevere  wea- 
ther in  the  winter. 

With  refpeft  to  the  laft  fort,  the  fcorpion  fena,  it  may  be 
railed  plentifully  both  by  feeds,  layers, and  cuttings;  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  March,  in  a bed  of  light  earth,  and 
covered  half  an  inch  deep,  giving  occafional  waterings  in 
dry  weather.  When  the  plants  have  had  one  or  two  years 
growth,  they  muft  be  removed  into  nurfery  rows,  and  in 
two  or  three  more,  they  will  be  large  enough  for  planting 
in  the  (hrubbery,  or  other  places.  The  layers  of  the  young 
(hoots  may  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  or  winter,  giving  them 
a gentle  twift  before  they  are  put  down.  When  they  are 
perfectly  rooted,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in 
the  above  manner.  The  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  may 
fee  planted  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  in  fliady  borders,  giving 
them  water  the  following  fprii-g  and  fummer.  When  well 
rooted,  they  fhould  be  removed,  as  in  the  above  me* 
thod. 

The  firft  fort  have  a fine  effeft  in  the  green  houfe,  and 
fche  laft  in  the  fhrubbery  borders. 

CORONOPUS,  in  Botany , (from  xo^vrt,  a crow,  and 
wous,  foot.)  Gaert.  831.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  298.  Vent.  3. 
109.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  Jiliculofa.  Nat.  Ord. 
Stliquoft,  Linn.  Crucifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved.  Cor.  Petals  four. 
Stam.  Filaments  fix  ; two  or  four  fometimes  wanting.  Pijl. 
Germ  heart-fhaped  ; ftyle  Ample,  very  fhort,  permanent ; 
ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Silicle,  roundifh-kidney-fhaped,  com- 
preffed,  wrinkled,  two-celled,  without  valves.  Seed  one  in 
each  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Silicle  wrinkled,  valvelefs. 
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Sp.  1.  C.  ruellil.  Gaert.  tab.  142.  fig.  I.  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.  1660.  (Cochlearia  coronopus.  Linn.  Nafturdum  fu- 
pinum,  capfuhs  verrucofis ; Rai.  Syn.  304.)  “ Silicles 

•undivided,  crefted  with  (harp  points;  ftyle  prominent ; co- 
rymbs with  few  flowers.”  Root  annual.  Stems  quite  prof- 
trate,  depreffed,  branched,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fmooth,  fomewhat  glaucous,  pinnatifid  ; fegments 
often  half  pinnatifid  or  peftinate  on  their  fore-fide. 
Corymbs  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  1 feffile,  fhort,  elon- 
gated into  racemes  as  the  fruit  advances.  Flowers  fmall, 
white.  Silicles  tranfverfely  rugged,  their  plaits  extended 
into  little  marginal  teeth,  which  form  a fort  of  creft,  not 
emarginate,  but  terminated  by  the  fhort  pyramidal  ftyle, 
cells  leathery.  Seeds  large,  brown.  The  whole  plant  is 
(lightly  fucculent,  with  an  unpleafant  muftard-like  acid  fla- 
vour. Dr.  Smith.  A native  of  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  on  road  fides,  and  other  wafte  places,  flowering 
from  June  to  September.  2.  C.  didyma.  Smith,  Fior.  Brit. 
(Lepidium  didynrum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  Eng.  Bot.  248.) 
“ Silicles  emarginate,  didymous,  reticularly  wrinkled  ; ftyle 
obfoiete  ; corymbs  many  flowered.”  Lefs  than  the  preced- 
ing. Root  annual.  Stems  procumbent,  cylindrical,  hairy, 
branched,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  pinnatifid  ; feg- 
ments toothed,  efpecially  on  the  fore-fide.  Corymbs  gone- 
rally  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  foon  elongated  into  racemes. 
Flowers  fmall,  white  ; ftamer.s  feldom  more  than  two  or 
four.  Silicle  very  diftindtly  tvvo-lobed.  A native  of  Pem- 
brokefhire,  Dc-vonfhire,  and  Cornwall. 

Coronopus  hortenjls  ; Bauh.  Pin.  Tourn.  See  Plan* 
tago  Corot, opus . 

Coronopus  maritmus  major ; Bauh.  Pin.  See  Plan* 
tago  Maritima. 

CORONOS,  or  Coronus,  Mans,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a mountain  of  Afia,  which  made  a part  of  mount 
Taurus.  The  weftern  part  of  this  mountain  was  in  Me- 
dia. 

CORONTA,  a town  of  Acarnania,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides. 

COROORA,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Pelew  iflands  ; 
the  capital  of  which  is  Pelew,  whence  the  whole  group  de- 
rived its  appellation.  See  Pelew. 

COROPA,  or  COROPE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Greece,  in  Theffaly. 

COROPASSUS,  a village  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycaonia, 
according  to  Strabo,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia. 

COROPITJE.  See  Agonistici. 

COROSAIM,  a town  of  the  Decapods,  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  fea  of  Galilee,  N.  of  this  fea,  and  near 
Bethfaida.  It  is  placed  by  Eufebius  about  two  miles  from 
Capernaum. 

CORPACH,  in  Geography , a fmall  village  in  Argyle- 
fhire,  in  Scotland,  is  about  2 miles  nearly  north  from  Fort- 
William,  fituate  on  the  eaftern  fliore  of  Loch  Eil.  This 
place  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  celebrity  in  future,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  works  which  are  now  carrying  on  for 
the  weftern  entrance-bafon  and  locks  of  the  great  Invernefs 
and  Fort -William,  or  Caledonian,  canal,  intended  to  form  a 
communication  for  large  fhips  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
feas,  and  avoid  the  large  and  often  dangerous  paffage  round 
the  north  of  Scotland  The  laborious  operation  cf  exca- 
vating, or  rather  hewing  and  blafting  the  hard  rock,  in 
which  the  locks  at  this  place  are  to  be  built,  was  begun  in 
July  1804;  and,  in  December  of  the  fame  year,  the  for- 
mation of  two  immenfe  banks  of  earth,  (nearly  fimdar  to 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  as  conftrudting  at  the  eaftern  en- 
trance at  Clachnacary)  was  begun  to  extend  into  Eil 
Loch,  for  furrounding  and  protedlir.g  the  fea  or  entrance 
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lock,  which  is  to  be  formed  where  the  furface  of  the  rocky 
ftratutn  of  this  diftrict  is  2c  feet  under  the  line  of  high  wa- 
ter of  ordinary  neap  tides,  but  where  the ’rock  (helves  off, 
fo  that  no  cutting  will  be  required  at  the  tail  of  the  rock, 
from  whence  the  depth  of  water  in  the  lock  gradually 
deepens  through  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  13  to  16  fathoms,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a mile.  There  is  a 
proje&ing  head  of  rock  in  this  place,  which  will  form  the 
body  of  a pier  to  protect  the  tide-lock.  The  rife  of  thofe 
locks,  which  are  to  be  conftru&ed  behind  Corpach  houfe, 
will  bring  the  bottom  of  the  canal  upon  the  top  of  the 
ftratum  of  rock;  into  which  the  lock,  connecting  with  the 
firft  orfea-!ock,  will  be  cut  11  feet  9 inches,  and  the  third 
lock  will  be  cut  4 feet  into  the  rock.  For  the  fpace  of  a 
mile  and  quarter  from  thefe  locks  caltward,  the  cutting  cf 
the  canal  i3  level  on  Corpach  Mofs,  in  ftrong  cornpadt  fandy 
gravel,  under  about  two  feet  of  peat-mofs.  According  to 
the  report  of  Meff.  T.  Telford  and  W.  Jeffop,  the  princi- 
pal engineers  in  this  important  concern,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  2d  June 
1806,  it  appears,  that  an  engine-houfe  had  been  built,  and 
one  of  Boulton  and  Watt’s  20  horfe  fteam-engines  fitted  up, 
for  pumping  the  water  from  the  foundations  of  the  firll  and 
fecond  locks  at  Corpach  ; where  the  fide-walls  of  the  third 
lock  from  the  entrance  of  the  canal  had  been  built,  to  the 
height  of  12  feet  above  the  bottom,  which  is  rock,  requir- 
ing no  inverted  arch  upon  it  ; the  fore-bay  was  completed, 
and  aifo  the  tail-bay,  forming  here,  alfo,  the  fore -bay  of  the 
fecond  lock  ; for  thefe  ingenious  engineers  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  placing  the  locks  on  this  great  canal  in  groups,  and 
making  the  head-gates  of  one  lock  a£t  as  the  tail-gates  of 
the  reft,  as  they  do  at  Runcorn,  on  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water’s  canal.  The  mortar  ufed  in  thefe  works,  is  from  the 
lime-ftone  of  Linmore  ifland,  at  the  rnouth  of  the  bay  of 
Loc’nyol  in  Argylefhire,  and  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
water  cement,  after  being  expofcd  to  the  tide  during  a winter. 
The  bank  which  is  to  inclofe  the  north  fide  of  the  fea-lock, 
had  been  carried  forwards  from  high  water  mark,  a hundred 
and  forty  yards  into  the  lock,  and  two  rail-ways  of  eight 
hundred,  and  five  hundred  yards  long,  refpeCtively,  had 
been  laid  for  conveying  gravel  to  this  fea-lock,  and  to  the 
f.jcond  and  third  locks,  as  well  as  rough  quarry  (tones,  for 
facing  the  outfide  of  the  bank,  as  it  proceeds,  and  defending 
it  from  the  furf  of  the  lock.  The  timbers  and  piles  have 
been  prepared  for  forming  a coffer  dam  at  the  extremity  and 
within  this  bank,  for  putting  in  the  foundations  of  the  lea- 
lock. 

The  firft  aqueduff  at  this  end  of  the  canal  at  Bannavie, 
is  finifhed,  confiding  of  two  arches,  9 feet  wide,  to  feet 
high,  and  252  feet  long,  this  being  the  width  of  the  canal 
and  its  banks  in  this  place,  conftruffed  of  {tone  quarried 
near  the  fpot.  The  locks  at  Corpach  are  building  with 
ftone  of  good  quality,  quarried  at  Faffefern,  about  2^  miles 
north  of  that  place,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Loch  Eil.  The 
fecond  aquedudft  at  this  end  of  the  canal,  over  the  long 
river  at  Strone,  was  commencing,  confiding  of  a centre 
arch  of  25  feet  diameter,  and  two  fide-arches  10  feet  wide 
each  ; thefe  laft  being  paved  with  (tones  on  edge,  are  intend- 
ed as  road-arches  for  communication  between  the  different* 
fides  of  the  canal,  except  perhaps  during  the  height  of 
the  larged  floods  in  this  river.  Great  part  of  the  cutting 
and  banking  for  the  canal  between  Corpach  and  Loch 
Lochy,  was  in  hand  or  finifhed,  but  the  grand  chain  of 
eight  locks  between  Corpach  Mofs  and  Bannavie  was  not 
begun,  or  intended  fo  to  be,  until  the  fea-lock  and  the  other 
two  locks  at  Corpach  are  completed,  fo  as  to  admit  the 
Pone  veffels  to  proceed  thus  far  uo  the  line,  to  difcharge 
Vol.X. 


their  cargoes  for  building  thefe  ftupendous  locks.  See 
Canal. 

CORPEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  diftridt  of  Beaune ; 7 miles  S.  of 
Beaune. 

CORPICENSII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia. 

CORPILIACA,  a country  and  government  of  Thrace, 
on  the  fide  of  Macedonia. 

CORPILLI,  a people  of  Thrace,  according  to  Pliny. 
Hardouin  afiign3  them  the  town3  of  Perinthus,  Ganos,  and 
Sapros. 

CORPOON’S  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  j two  miles  S.  W.  of  Diep 
town. 

CORPORA  cavernofa penis  et  clitoridis,  in  Anatomy.  S.:e 
Cavernosa  corpora. 

Corpora  o/ivaria,  two  flight  eminences  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  medulla  fpinalis.  See  Brain. 

Corpora  pyramidalia,  two  fmall  projections  fituated  clofs 
to  the  former  ones. 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  a fquare  portion  of  medullary 
fubftance,  fituated  behind  and  below  the  thalami  nervorum 
opticorum,  and  divided  in  its  furface  into  four  eminences, 
which  are  alfo  called  the  nates  and  teftes.  See  Brain. 

Corpora  Jlriata,  the  grey  pyriform  bodies  which  occu- 
py the  anterior  and  outer  part  cf  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  See  Brain. 

Corpora  fubrotunda,  or  mam'illaria,  or  candicautia ; two 
fmall  hemifpherical  medullary  bodies  in  the  bails  of  the  brain,, 
behind  the  infundibulum.  See  Brain. 

Corpora  Habeas,  in  Law.  See  Habeas. 

COR.PORAL,  in  Military  Language , a rank  and  file  man, 
with  fuperior  pay  to  that  of  common  foldiers,  and  with  no- 
minal rank  as  a fergeant.  He  has  charge  of  one  of  the 
fquads  of  the  company,  places  and  relieves  Ccntinels,  and 
keeps  good  order  in  the  guard  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
receives  the  word  of  the  inferior  rounds,  that  pafs  by 
his  guard.  Every  company  has  three  01  four  corpo- 
rals. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  eorpora'ie , which  fignifies 
the  fame  thing;  a .id  that  from  caput,  head,  chief;  the  cor- 
poral being  the  firft  of  the  company. 

Corporal  Lance , a perfon  who  adts  as  corporal,  but 
receives  pay  only  as  a private. 

Corporal  of  a fhip,  is  an  officer  who  hath  the  charge  of 
fetting  the  watch  and  ccntries,  and  relieving  them  ; and  who 
fees  that  all  the  foldiers  and  faiiors  keep  their  arms  neat  and 
clear, : he  alfo  teaches  them  how  to  ufe  their  arms,  and  hath 
a mate  under  him. 

Corporal  oath.  See  Oath. 

Copporal,  Corporate,  is  alfo  ari  ancient  church  term, 
fignifying  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  chalice  in  the 
eucharift  and  mafs,  to  receive  the  fragments  of  the  bread, 
if  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay  it  was  pope  Eufebius  who 
firft  enjoined  the  ufe  of  the  corporal  ; others  aferibe  it  to  St. 
Silvelter.  It  was  the  cuftom  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome 
folemnity,  to  fires,  and  to  heave  them  againft  the  flames,  in 
order  to  extinguifh  them.  Philip  de  Comines  lays,  the  pope 
made  Louis  XI.  a prefent  of  the  corporale,  whereon  my 
lord  St.  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATE  county.  See  Co  UNTV  corporate. 

CORPORATION,  a body  politic,  or  incorporate  ; fo 
called,  becaufe  the  ftveral  members  thereof  are  formed  into 
one  body  ; and  are  qualified  to  take,  purebafe,  grant,  have 
a common  feal,  fue  and  be  fued,  &c.  in  their  joint 
capacity. 
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Of  thefe  corporatior.3  a great  variety  is  fubfifting,  for  the 
advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of  commerce  ; in 
order  to  preferve  entire  and  for  ever  thofe  rights  and  immu- 
nities, which,  if  granted  only  to  the  individuals  compofing 
the  body  corporate,  would  upon  their  death  be  utterly  loll 
and  extinft.  In  proof  of  the  advantage  of  thefe  incorpora- 
tions, judge  Blackilone  adduces  the  cafe  of  a college  in  ei- 
ther of  our  univeifities,  founded  ad  Jludendum  cl  orandum, 
for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  religion  and  learning. 
As  a mere  voluntary  aflembly,  the  members  that  compofe  it 
might  read,  pray,  lludy,  and  perform  fcholaflic  exercifes 
together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  fo  ; but  they 
could  neither  frame,  nor  receive  any  laws  or  rules  for  their 
conduct;  none  at  leaft,  which  would  have  any  binding' 
force,  for  want  of  a cccrcive  power  to  create  a fufficient 
obligation.  Neither  could  they  be  capable  of  retaining  any 
privileges  or  immunities  ; for,  if  fuch  privileges  be  at- 
tached, which  of  this  whole  unconnected  aflembly  has  the 
right,  or  ability,  to  defend  them  ? and,  when  they  are  dif- 
■prrfrd  by  death  or  otherwife,  how  {hall  they  transfer  thefe 
advantages  to  another  fet  of  Undents,  equally  unconnected 
as  themfelves  ? So  alfo,  with  regard  to  holding  eitates  or 
other  property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  reli- 
gion or  learning  to  twenty  individuals  not  incorporated, 
there  is  no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  property  to  any 
other  perfons  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but  by  e.idlefs  con- 
veyances from  one  to  the  other,  as  often  as  the  hands  are 
changed.  But  when  they  are  confolidated  into  a corpora- 
tion, they  and  their  fucceffors  are  coniidered  as  one  perfon 
in  law  ; as  one  perfon,  they  have  one  will,  which  is  collected 
from  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  ; this  one 
will  may  eftablifh  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the 
whole,  which  are  a fort  of  municipal  laws  of  this  little  re- 
public ; or  rules  and  ftatutes  may  be  preferibea  to  it  at  its 
creation,  which  are  then  in  the  place  of  natural  laws  : — the 
privileges  and  immunities,  the  eftates  and  poffeffions  of  the 
corporation,  when  once  veiled  in  them,  will  be  for  ever 
veiled,  without  any  new  conveyance  to  new  fucceffors  ; for 
all  the  individual  members  that  have  exiited  from  the  foun- 
dation to  the  prefent  time,  or  that  fhall  ever  hereafter  exilt, 
are  but  one  perfon  in  law,  a perfon  that  never  dies. 

Thefe  political  conllitutmns  were  firft  invented  and  intro- 
duced, according  to  Plutarch,  among  the  Romans  by  Numa, 
in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  two  rival  faClions  of  Sa- 
bines and  Romans  ; by  inllituting  feparate  focieties  of  every 
manual  trade  and  profeffion. 

They  were  afterwards  much  confiderea  by  the  civil  law, 
in  which  they  were  called  univerfitalesy  as  forming  one  whole 
out  of  many  individuals,  or  collegia.,  from  being  gathered  to- 
gether ; they  were  adopted  alfo  by  the  canon  law,  for  the 
maintenance  of  ecclefiaitical  difeipline  ; and  from  them  our 
fpiritual  corporations  are  derived.  For  the  rife  and  gradual 
advancement  of  corporations  or  communities,  and  their  fa- 
vourable influence  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  re- 
gular government,  police,  and  arts,  and  the  diffulion  of 
them  torough  Europe,  together  with  the  invaluable  advan- 
tages of  perfonal  fecurity  and  general  liber. y ; fee  City 
and  Charters  of  Community.  Thefe  communities,  wnich 
bv  augmenting  the  wealth  and  importance,  and  concen- 
trating the  powers  of  individuals,  were  eminently  ufeful  in 
checking  the  opprtffion  of  the  feudal  government,  and  ex- 
tending perfonal  and  political  liberty,  became,  however,  in 
proeefs  of  time  injurious,  by  their  exclulive  privileges  and 
reltraining  laws,  to  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  individuals, 
and  to  the  general  interefls  of  commerce.  In  order  to  ereft 
a corporation,  no  other  authority  in  ancient  times  was  re- 
tjuiflte  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  cor- 


porate, in  which  it  was  eftablifhed.  In  England,  indeed, 
a charter  from  the  king  was  likewife  neceffary.  But  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown  feems  to  have  been  referved  rather 
for  extorting  money  from  the  fubjeft,  than  for  the  defence 
of  the  common  liberty  againft  opprefiive  monopolies.  Upon 
paying  a fine  to  the  king,  the  charter  feems  generally  to 
have  been  readily  granted ; and  when  any  particular  clafs  of 
artificers  or  traders  thought  proper  to  aft  as  a corporation 
without  a charter,  fuch  “ adulterine  guilds,”  as  they  were 
called,  were  not  always  disfranchifed  upon  that  account  ; 
but  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  fine  to  the  king  for  permif- 
fion  to  exercife  their  ufurped  privileges.  The  immediate 
infpeftion  of  all  corporations,  and  of  the  bye-laws  which 
they  rn-ght  think  proper  to  enaft  for  their  own  government, 
belonged  to  the  town  corporation  in  which  they  were  efta- 
blilhed  ; and  whatever  difeipline  was  exerciftd  over  them, 
proceeded  commonly,  not  from  the  king,  but  from  that 
greater  incorporation  of  which  thefe  fubordinate  ones  were 
only  parts  or  members.  The  government  of  towns  corpo- 
rate was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers  ; 
and  it  was  the  manifeft  intereft  of  every  particular  clafs  of 
them  to  prevent  the  market  from  being  over-flocked,  as 
they  commonly  exprefs  it,  with  their  own  particular  fpecies 
of  induftry  ; which  is,  in  reality,  to  keep  it  under- flocked. 
Each  clafs  was  eager  to  eftablifh  regulations  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and,  provided  it  was  allowed  to  do  fo,  was  willing  to 
confent  that  every  other  clafs  fiiould  do  the  fame.  In  coi- 
lequence  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  each  clafs  was  obliged 
to  buy  the  goods  they  had  occafion  for  from  every  other 
within  the  town,  fomewhat  dearer  than  they  otherwife 
might  have  done.  But  in  recomp'Uice,  they  were  enabled  to 
fell  their  own  juft  as  much  dearer;  and  in  the  dealings  of 
the  different  claffes  within  the  town  with  one  another,  none 
of  them  were  lofers  by  thefe  regulations.  But  in  their 
dealings  with  the  country  they  wer.e  all  great  gainers  ; and 
in  thefe  latter  dealings  confitls  the  whole  trade  which  fup- 
ports  and  enriches  everv  town  ; becaufe  every  town  draws 
its  whole  fublillence,  and  ail  the  materials  of  its  indultry, 
from  the  country.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  “ Nature  and  Caufes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations”  has  fhewn  in  what  way  corpo- 
rations check  the  operations  of  competition  ; and  how  their 
internal  regulations  ferve  to  produce  effeft  as  combinations 
againft  the  public,  and  as  injuries  even  to  the  members  of 
thefe  corporations.  Corporation  laws,  he  fays,  obftruft  the 
free  circulation  of  labour,  from  one  employment  to  ano- 
ther; and  this  effeft  they  produce  in  a greater  degree  than 
they  obllruft  the  circulation  of  flock  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther for  this  obvious  reafon  ; becaule  it  is  every  where  much 
more  eafy  for  a wealthy  merchant  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
trading  in  a town  corporate  than  for  a poor  artificer  to  ob- 
tain that  of  working  in  it.  The  obftruftion  which  corpo- 
ration laws  give  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour  is  common 
to  every  part  of  Europe  ; but  that  which  is  given  to  it  by 
the  poor  laws  is,  as  far  as  Dr.  Smith  knows,  peculiar  to 
England.  It  confilts  in  the  difficulty  which  a poor  man 
finds  in  obtaining  a fettlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to 
exercife  his  indultry  in  any  parifii  but  in  that  to  which  he  be- 
longs. It  is  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  only 
of  which  the  free  circulation^  obltrufted  bycorporationiaws. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  fettlements  obftruftseven  that  of 
common  labour.  After  illuftrating  and  comparing  the  con- 
dition of  foldiers  and  feamen  with  that  of  manufafturers, 
and  obferving  that  the  former  are  at  liberty  to  exercife  any 
trade  within  any  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
Dr.  Smith  adds,  “ Let  the  fame  natural  liberty  of  exercif- 
ing  what  fpecies  of  induftry  they  pleafe,  be  reftored  to  all 
his  majefty’s  lubjefts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and 
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Teamen  ; that  is,  break  (’own  the  exciufive  privileges  of  cor- 
porations, and  repeal  the  (latute  of  apprenticefhip,  both 
which  are  real  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty,  and  add 
to  thefe  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo  that  a poor 
workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either  in  one 
trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in  another  trade  or  in 
another  place,  without  the  fear  either  of  a profecution  or  of 
a removal,  and  neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will 
fuffer  much  more  from  the  occafional  difbanding  fome  par- 
ticular claiTes  of  manufafturers  than  from  that  of  foldiers.” 

It  is  befide  our  purpofe  to  detail  the  hiiiory  of  particular 
corporations  ; and  to  trace,  either  to  their  canfes  or  their 
confequences,  the  irregularities  that  have  arifen  from  the 
eilabliihment  of  reftraining,  exciufive  and  opprtffive  laws ; 
and  from  the  affumption  and  exercife  of  improper  powers, 
on  the  part  of  thofe  with  whom  the  condud  and  fupei-in- 
tendance  of  them  have  been  intruded.  Without  delcending 
into  this  minute  detail,  and  pointing  out  errors  and  abufes 
of  a local  nature  that  require  to  be  correded  in  particular 
in  dances,  we  (hail  proceed  with  our  account  of  corporations 
in  general. 

Of  corporations,  fome  are  aggregate  and  others  foie.  The 
former  co.niid  of  many  perfons  united  together  into  one  fo- 
ciety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a continual  fucceffion  of  members, 
fo  as  to  continue  forever;  fuch  are  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalcy  of  a city,  the  head  and  fellows  of  a college,  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  a cathedral  church.  The  latter  confiil 
of  one  perfon  only  and  his  fuccedbrs,  in  fome  particular 
dation,  who  are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them 
fome  legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly  that  of 
perpetuity,  which  they  could  not  have  had  in  their  natural 
perfons.  In  this  fenfe  the  king  is  a foie  corporation  ; fo  is 
a bidiop  ; fo  are  fome  deans,  and  prebendaries,  diilind  from 
their  feveral  chapters  ; and  fo  is  every  parfon  and  vicar. 
(See  Parson.)  Again,  corporations,  both  foie  and  aggre- 
gate, are  divided  into  ccclcfuflical  and  lay.  Ecclejiajiical  cor- 
porations are  formed  of  members,  who  are  altogether  fpi- 
ritual  perfons  ; fuch  as  bifhops,  certain  deans,  and  preben- 
daries ; all  archdeacons,  parfons,  and  vicars  ; deans  and 
chapters,  at  prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot 
and  monk,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe  were 
created  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  for  perpetuating 
the  rights  of  the  church.  Lay  corporations  are  either  civil 
or  eleemofynary.  The  civil  are  eitablifhed  for  a variety  of 
temporal  purpofes.  Thus  the  king  is  made  a corporation  to 
prevent  in  general  the  poffibility  of  an  interregnum  or  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  and  to  preferve  entire  the  poffeffions  of  the 
crown.  Other  lay  corporations  are  created  for  the  good 
government  of  a town,  or  particular  diftrift  ; — as  a mayor 
and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgeffes,  &c.  ; — fome  for  the 
advancement  and  regulation  of  manufaftures  and  commerce  ; 
as  the  trading  companies  of  London;  and  of  other  towns; — 
and  fome  for  the  more  effectual  accomplifhment  of  various 
fpecial  purpofes ; as  churchwardens,  for  confervation  of 
the  goods  of  the  parifh  ; the  college  of  phvficians  and  that 
of  furgeons  in  London,  for  the  improvement  of  the  medi- 
cal fcience  ; the  royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  na- 
tural knowledge  ; and  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  for  pro- 
moting the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  To  this  clafs  judge  Black- 
ffone  is  inclined  to  refer  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. (See  University.)  The  eleemofynary  corpora- 
tions are  fuch  as  are  conilituted  for  the  perpetual  diftribution 
of  the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to 
purpofes  agreeable  to  his  direction.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
hofpitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  Tick,  and  impo- 
tent; and  all  colleges,  both  in  our  univerfities,  and  out  ®f 
them,  fuch  as  at  Mancheiier,  Eton,  Winchefter,  & c,  ; 
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which  colleges  are  founded  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
learning  by  proper  regulations  and  ordinances,  and  for  af- 
fording affiitaoce  to  the  members  of  thefe  bodies,  in  order  tq 
enable  them  to  profecute  their  devotion  and  (Indies  with 
greater  eafe  and  affiduity.  All  thefe  eleemofynary  corpo- 
rations are,  (triftly  fpeaking,  lay  and  not  ecciefiailical,  even 
though  compofed  of  ecciefiailical  perfons  ( i Ld.  R iym.  6.), 
and  although  they  partake  in  fome  things  of  the  nature, 
privileges,  and  rellriftions  of  ecclefiaftical  bodies. 

Corporations  are  created  by  common  law,  by  preferip. 
tion,  and  by  aft  of  parliament.  Indeed,  by  the  civil  law, 
corporations  feem  to  have  been  created  by  the  mere  aft,  and 
voluntary  alfociation  of  their  members  ; provided  luch  con- 
vention was  not  contrary  to  law,  for  then  it  was  “ iilicitum 
collegium.”  The  confent  of  the  prince  does  not  feem  tor 
have  been  neceffary,  or  to  have  been  actually  given,  to  tne- 
foundation  of  them  : but,  in  England,  the  king’s  conient 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  creation  of  any  corporation, 
either  implicit  or  exprefs.  This  implicit  confent  is  found  in 
corporations  which  exiit  by  force  of  the  common  law,  to 
which  our  former  kings  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  their 
concurrence.  Of  this  fort  are  the  king  himfelf,  all  biihops,. 
parfons,  vicars,  church-wardens,  and  iome  others,  who,  by 
common  law,  have  ever  been  held  to  have  been  corporations, 

“ virtute  officii and  this  incorporation  is  fo  mfeparably 
annexed  to  their  offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a complete 
legal  idea  of  any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  mull  ali'o  have  an 
idea  of  a corporation,  capable  of  tranlmitting  his  rights  to 
his  fucceffors,  at  the  fame  time.  Another  method  of  im- 
plication, by  which  the  king’s  confent  is  prefumed,  is  as  to 
ail  corporations  hy  prefcripiion , fuch  as  the  city  of  London,, 
and  many  others,  which  have  exifted  as  corporations  for 
time  immemorial,  and  are  therefore  regarded  in  law  as  wtll 
created.  The  methods  by  which  the  king’s  confenl 
is  exprefsly  given  are  either  by  aft  of  parliament,  or  by 
charter.  With  regard  to  corporations  created  by  aft  of 
parliament,  it  is  obferved,  that  (till  of  late  years)  molt  ot 
thofe  ftatutes,  which  are  ufually  cited  as  having  created  cor- 
porations, do  either  confirm  thofe  which  have  been  btlore 
created  by  the  king,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  college  of  pliyh- 
cians,  erefted  by  charter  io  Hen.  VIII.,  which  charter  was 
afterwards  confirmed  in  parliament  ; or  they  permit  the  king 
to  ereft  a corporation  in  fuluro,  witli  fuch  and  fuch  powers, 
as  is  the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England  (hat.  5 & 6 W.  & M- 
c.  20.),  and  the  Society  of  the  Britiffi  iifhery  (flat.  23 
Geo.  II.  c.  4.)  : fo  that  the  immediate  creative  was 
ufually  performed  by  the  king  alone,  in  virtue  of  his  royal, 
prerogative.  All  the  other  methods  by  which  corporations 
exiil,  by  common  law,  by  prefeription,  and  by  aft  ol  par- 
liament, are  for  the  moil  part  reducible  to  this,  of  the 
king’s  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incorporation.  The  par- 
liament, by  its  abfolute  and  tranfeendent  authority,  may 
perform  this,  or  any  other  aft  whatlocver  ; and  aftually  did 
perform  it,  to  a great  extent,  by  llatute  39  Ehz.  c.  5. 
which  incorporated  all  hofpitals  and  hot! tes  of  correftion, 
founded  by  charitable  perfons  ; and  the  lame  has  been  done 
in  other  cafes  of  charitable  foundations.  But  otherwife  it 
has  not  formerly  been  ufual  thus  to  intrench  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  and  the  king  may  prevent  it  when  ha. 
pleafes. 

The  king,  it  is  faid,  may  grant  to  a fubjeft  the  power  of 
erefting  corporations,  though  the  contrary  was  formerly- 
held  (Yearbook,  2 Hen.  VII.  13.)  ; that  is,  he  may  per- 
mit the  fubjeft  to  name  the  perfons  and  powers  of  the  cor- 
poration at  his  pleaiure ; but  it  is  really  the  king  that, 
erefts,  and  the  fubjeft  is  merely  the  indrument  ; (or  though 
none  but  the  king  can  make  a corporation,  yet  “ qui  (acit 
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per  alium,  fscit  per  fe.”  Thus  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
ler-lty  of  Oxford  has  pov/er,  by  charter,  to  ereft  corpora- 
tions ; and  has  aftualiy  often  exerted  it,  in  the  ereftion  of 
feveral  matriculated  companies,  now  fubfifting,  of  tradefmen 
fnbfcrvierit  to  the  Undents.  When  a corporation  is  erettrd, 
it  receives  a name,  by  which  it  muft  lue  and  be  fued,  and 
do  all  legal  adls;  and  this  name  is  eifential  to  its  conftitu- 
tion,  for,  without  it,  it  could  not  perform  its  corporate 
functions.  After  a corporation  is  eredted  and  named,  it 
acquires  many  powers,  rights,  capacities,  and  incapacities, 
which  are  neceflarily  and  infeparably  incident  to  every  cor- 
poration. Thefe  powers  and  rights  are,  i.  To  have  per- 
petual fucceffion.  2.  To  fue  or  be  fued,  implead  or  be  im- 
pleaded, grant  or  receive,  by  its  corporate  name,  and  do  all 
other  adds  as  natural  perfcns  may.  3.  To  purchafe  lands, 
and  hold  them,  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  4.  To  have  a common  feal,  the  fixing  of  which, 
and  that  only,  unites  the  feveral  affents  of  the  individuals 
who  compofe  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  alfent  of 
the  whole.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  ftatutes,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  corporation  ; which  are  binding 
upon  themfelves,  unlefs.they  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  in  which  cafe  they  are  void.  This  right  of  making 
by-laws  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at 
Rome.  But  no  trading  company  is,  with  us,  allowed  to 
make  by-laws,  which  may  affedl  the  king’s  prerogative,  or 
the  common  profit  of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  40/., 
uniefs  they  be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treaiurer,  and 
chief  juftices,  or  the  judges  of  affife  in  their  circuits  ; and 
even  though  they  be  fo  approved,  ftill,  if  contrary  to  law, 
they  are  void.  (19  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  11  Rep.  54.)  Thefe 
five  powers  are  infeparably  incident  to  every  corporation, 
at  lead  to  every  corporation  aggregate ; for  two  of  them, 
though  they  may  be  pradftifed,  are  neverthelefs  unneceflary 
to  a corporation  file  ; viz.  to  have  a corporate  feal  to  teflify 
his  foie  alfent,  and  to  make  ftatutes  for  the  regulation  of  his 
own  condudi. 

To  an  aggregate  corporation  belong  certain  privileges 
and  difabili ties,  which  are  not  applicable  to  fuch  as  are  foie  : 
t mull  always  appear  by  attorney  ; it  can  neither  maintain, 
nor  be  made  defendant  to,  an  adlion  of  battery,  or  fuch  like 
perfonal  injuries.  A corporation  cannot  commit  treafon,  or 
felony,  or  other  crime,  in  its  corporate  capacity  ; neither  is 
it  capable  of  buffering  a traitor’s  or  felon's  punifhment.  It 
cannot  be  executor  or  adminiitrator,  or  perform  any  per- 
fonal duties  ; for  it  cannot  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  office.  It  cannot  be  feifed  of  lands,  to  the  ufe 
of  another  ; for  fuch  kind  of  confidence  is  foreign  to  the  end 
of  its  inftitution.  Neither  can  it  be  committed  to  prifon, 
for  no  man  can  apprehend  or  arrefc  it,  as  its  exiltence  is 
merely  ideal ; of  courfe,  it  cannot  be  outlawed  ; and,  there- 
fore, the  proceedings,  to  compel  a corporation  to  appear  to 
any  fuit  of  attorney,  are  always  by  diftrefs  on  its  lands  and 
goods.  A corporation  cannot  be  excommunicated,  nor  is  it 
liable  to  be  fummoned,  on  any  account,  into  the  eccleiiafti- 
cal  court.  (10  Rep.  32.  Plowd.  53S.  Bro.  Abr.  tit. 
Corporation , 11.43-  Outlawry,  72.)  There  are  other  in- 
cidents and  powers,  which  belong  to  fome  corporations 
and  not  to  others  : e.g.  An  aggregate  corporation  may 
take  goods  and  chattels  for  the  benefit  of  itfclf  and  its  fuc- 
/ceffors,  which  a foie  corporation  cannot  do.  In  ecclefialti- 
cal  and  eleemofynary  foundations,  the  king  or  the  founder 
may  give  them  laws  and  ftatutes,  which  they  are  bound  to 
obferve  ; bnt  corporations  merely  lay,  conftituted  for  civil 
purpofes,  are  fubjedft  to  no  particular  ftatutes,  but  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  their  own  by-laws,  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  Aggregate  corporations  alio,  that 


have  a head  by  their  conftitution,  as  a dean,  mailer,  war- 
den, &c.  cannot  perform  any  adds,  during  the  vacancy  of" 
the  headlhip,  excepting  only  the  appointment  of  another  ; 
neither  ate  they  capable  of  receiving  any  grant,  for  fuch 
corporation  is  incomplete  without  a head.  But  a corpora- 
tion  aggregate  may  be  conftituted  without  a head  ; as  the 
collegiate  church  of  Southwell- in  Nottinghamlhire,  which 
con  fills  only  of  prebendaries  ; and  the  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe,  London,  who  have  no  prefideiit  ot  fuperior, 
but  are  all  of  equal  authority.  In  aggregate  corporations 
alfo,  the  add  of  the  major  part  is  efteerned  the  adf  of  the 
whole  : by  the  civil  law,  this  major  part  confided  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  ; but  with  us,  any  majority  is  fufficient 
to  determine  the  ad  of  the  whole  body:  and,  for  fettling 
this  point,  it  was  enadfted  by  ftatute  33"  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27° 
that  all  private  ftatutes  ffiall  be  utterly  void,  whereby  any 
grant  or  ele&ion,  made  by  the  head,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  major  part  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  be  obftrudded  by  one 
or  more,  being  the  minority  : but  this  ftatute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  any  negative  or  neceflary  voice,  given  by  the  founder 
to  the  headof  any  fuel)  fociety.  At  common  law,  corporations 
have  a capacity  of  purchafing  lands  for  themfelves  and  their 
fucctffors  ; bnt  they  are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatute  of  wills 
(.34  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.)  ; lo  that  no  demife  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is  good,  except  for  charitable  ufes,  by 
43  Eiiz.  c.  4.  ; which  exception  is  again  greatly  narrowed 
by  9 Geo.  II.  c.  36.  (Co.  Litt.  46.  L.  Raym.  8.  Co. 
Lite.  263,  264.  10  Rep.  30.  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Corporation , 

31.  34.  Hob.  136.)  See  Mortmain. 

The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  confidered  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  may  be  reduced  to  this  Angle  principle  : 
that  of  conforming  to  the  end  or  delign,  whatever  it  be,  for 
which  they  were  created  by  their  founder.  As  all  corpora- 
tions are  liable  to  deviate  from  the  end  of  their  inftitution, 
they  are  fuhjedd  to  infpeddion  and  vifitation.  The  ordinary 
is  the  vifitor  of  all  eccltfiaftical  corporations,  fo  conftituted 
by  the  canon  law,  and  thence  derived  to  us.  Thus,  the 
king  (formerly  the  pope),  as  fupreme  ordinary,  is  the  vifitor 
of  the  archbiffiop  or  metropolitan  ; the  metropolitan  has  the 
charge  and  coercion  of  all  his  fuffragan  bifhops ; and  the 
bifhops,  in  their  feveral  diocefes,  are,  with  regard  to  eccle- 
fiaitical  matters,  the  vifitors  of  all  deans  and  chapters,  of  all 
parfons  and  vicars,  and  of  all  other  fpiritual  corporations. 
With  relpedd  to  ail  lay  corporations,  the  founder,  his  heirs, 
or  affigns,  are  the  'ilitors,  whether  the  foundation  be  civil 
or  eleemofynary  ; for,  in  a lay  incorporation,  the  ordinary 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  vifit.  (to  Rep.  31.)  The  founder 
of  all  corporations,  in  the  ftridteft  and  original  fer.fe,  is  the 
king  alone  ; for  he  only  can  incorporate  a loeiety  : and  in 
civil  incorporations,  fuch  as  mayor  and  commonalty,  &c. 
where  no  poffeffions  or  endowments  are  given  to  the  body, 
the  king  is  the  foie  founder;  but  in  eleemofynary  founda- 
tions, fuch  as  colleges  and  hofpitals,  where  there  is  an  en- 
dowment of  lands,  the  law  diliinguifhes  and  makes  two 
fpecies  of  foundation  : the  one,  “ fundatio  incipiens,”  or 
the  incorporation,  in  which  feufe  the  king  is  the  general 
founder  of  all  colieges  and  hofpitals ; the  other,  “ fundatio 
perficiens,”  or  the  dotation  of  it,  in  which  fenfe  the  firit 
gift  of  the  revenues  is  the  foundation,  and  he  who  gives  them 
is  in  law  the  founder:  and  thus  we  generally  cail  a man  the 
founder  of  a college  or  hofpital.  (10  Rep.  33.)  But  the 
king  has  here  his  prerogative  ; for,  if  the  king  and  a private 
man  join  in  endowing  an  eleemofynary  foundation,  the  king 
alone  ffiall  be  the  founder  of  it.  And,  in  general,  the  king 
being  the  foie  founder  of  all  civil  corporations,  and  the  en- 
dower  the  perficient  founder  of  all  eleemofynary  ones,  the 
right  of  vifitation  of  the  former  refults,  according  to  the  rule 
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laid  down,  to  the  king  ; and  of  ihe  latter,  to  the  patron  or 
endower.  The  place  in  which  the  king  viftts  all  civil  cor- 
porations is  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ; where,  and  where 
alone,  all  mifbehaviours  of  this  kind  of  corporations  are  in - 
quired  into  and  redrefled,  and  all  their  controverfies  de- 
cided. 

As  to  eleemofynary  corporations,  by  the  dotation  the 
founder  and  his  heirs  are,  of  common  right,  the  legal  vi- 
fitors,  to  fee  that  fuch  property  is  rightly  employed,  as 
might  otherwife  have  defcended  to  the  vifitor  himfelf;  but 
it  the  founder  has  appointed  and  affigned  any  other  perfor.  to 
be  vifitor,  then  hisaflignee  is  invefted  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  founder,  in  exclufion  of  his  heir.  Eleemofynary 
corporations  are  chiefly  hofpitals,  or  colleges  in  the  univer- 
fiiies.  With  regard  to  hofpitals,  it  has  been  long  held, 
(Yearbook,  8 Edw.  III.  28.  8 Aff.  29.)  that  if  the  hof- 
pital  be  fpiritual,  the  bifhop  fhall  vifit  ; but  if  lay,  the  pa- 
tron. By  fiat.  14  Eliz.  c.  5-  the  bifiiop  is  directed  to  vifit 
fuch  hofpitals  only,  where  no  vifitor  is  appointed  by  its 
founders;  and  all  hofpitals,  founded  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute 
39  Eiiz.  c.  5.  are  to  be  vificed  by  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be 
nominated  by  the  refpeftive  founders.  But  if  the  founder 
appoint  no  vifitor,  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  mult  vifit. 
(2  Inft.  723.) 

Colleges  in  the  univerfities  were  formerly  confidered  by 
the  popifli  clergy,  to  whofe  direftion  they  were  fubjeft,  as 
ccclefiajlical,  or,  at  leaft,  as  clerical,  corporations;  and  there- 
fore the  right  of  vititation  was  claimed  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  diocefe.  In  lome  of  our  colleges,  where  no  fpecial 
vifitor  is  appointed,  the  bifiiop  of  the  diocele,  in  which 
Oxford  was  formerly  comptifed,  has  immemorially  exercifed 
vifitatoriai  authority,  which  can  be  merely  aferibed  to  his 
fnppoled  title  as  ordinary  to  vifit  this,  among  other  eccie- 
fialtical  foundations.  Nor  is  it  impoffible,  that  the  number 
of  colleges  in  Cambridge,  that  are  vifited-  by  the  bifiiop  of 
Ely,  may  in  part  be  derived  from  the  fame  original.  But 
whatever  might  formerly  be  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  it  is 
nov/'held  as  eftablifned  common  law,  that  colleges  are  lay 
corporations,  though  fometimes  wholly  compofed  of  eccle- 
fiafiical  perfons ; and  that  the  right  of  vifitation  does  not 
arite  from  any  principles  of  the  canon  law,  but,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  was  created  by  the  common  law.  (Lord  Raym. 
8.)  In  a difputed  cafe,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  and  there  redrefled  under  the  fanftion  of  the 
three  puifne  judges  ; lord  chief  juftice  Holt,  being  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  held,  that  by  the  common  law,  the  office 
of  vifitor  is  to  judge  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  the  col- 
lege, and  to  expel  and  deprive  on  all  juft  occafions,  and  to 
hear  all  appeals  of  courfe;  and  that  from  him,  and  him  on- 
ly, the  party  grieved  ought  to  have  redrefs.  The  houfe  of 
lords,  on  a writ  of  error,  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  re- 
verfed  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  To  this 
leading  cale,  all  fubfequent  determinations  have  been  con- 
formable. But  when  the  vifitor  is  under  a temporary  dif- 
ability,  then  the  court  of  king’s  bench  will  interpofe  to  pre- 
vent a defeat  of  juftice.  (Stra.  797.)  And,  it  is  faid,  (2 
Lutw.  1466.)  that  if  a founder  of  an  eleemofynary  founda  - 
tion appoint  a vifitor,  and  limit  his  jnrifdiftion  by  rules  and 
ilatutes,  if  the  vifitor  in  his  fentence  exceeds  thole  rules, 
an  aftion  lies  againft  him  ; but  it  is  otherwife  when  he 
miftakes  in  a thing  within  his  power. 

A corporation  may  be  diflolved  in  various  ways  : I.  By 
act  of  parliament.  2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  its 
members,  in  cafe  of  an  aggregate  corporation.  3.  By 
furrender  of  its  franchiles  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which 
is  a kind  of  fuicide.  4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through 
negligence  or  abui'e  of  its  rianclnfes  ; in  w hich  cafe  the  law 


judges,  that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  therefore  the  incorporation 
is  void.  In  this  cafe,  the  regular  courfe  is  to  bring  an  infor- 
mation in  nature  of  a writ  “ quo  warranto,”  to  inquire  by 
what  warrant  the  members  now  exercife  their  corporate 
power,  having  forfeited  it  by  fuch  and  fuch  proceedings. 
The  exertion  of  this  aft  of  law,  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
Hate,  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charies  and  king  James  il., 
particularly  by  feizing  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London, 
gave  great  and  juft  orLnce;  but  the  judgment  againft  that 
of  London  was  reverfed  by  aft  of  parliament  (flat.  2.  W. 
and  M.  c.  8.)  after  the  revolution  ; by  which  ftatute  it  is  en- 
acted, that  the  franchifes  of  the  city  of  London  fhall  never 
more  be  forfeited  for  any  caufe  whatfoever.  And,  be- 
caufe  by  the  common  law,  corporations  wee  diflolved,  in 
cafe  the  mayor  or  head  officer  was  not  duly  tlefted  cn  the 
day  appointed  in  the  charter,  or  eftablilhed  by  prefeription  ; 
it  is  now  provided,  (list.  xi.  Geo.  I.  c.  4)  that  for  the 
future  no  corporation  fhall  be  diflolved  upon  that  account  ; 
and  ample  directions  are  given  for  appointing  a new  officer, 
in  cale  there  be  no  election,  or  a void  one,  made  upon  the 
preferiptive  or  charter  day.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  1. 

Corporation  ad,  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfon  from 
being  legally  elected  to  any  office  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs,  within  a twelve- 
month  before,  he  has  received  the  lacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
lupper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  which  enjoins  him  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fupremacy  when  he  takes  the  oath  of  office.;  otherwife  his 
eltftion  is  void.  Stat.  13.  Car.  II.  fiat.  2.  cap.  x.  By 
this  aft,  all  non-conformifis  were  turned  out  of  every  dt- 
partment  of  magiftracy  at  once,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
lerving  their  country  in  the  offices  of  a common-council- 
man, or  a burgefs  or  bailiff  of  the  fmalleft  corporation. 
Accordingly  they  have  complained  of  their  ineligibility  to 
fuch  offices,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  their  feilow-fubjefts, 
as  a grievance,  and  have  often,  but  hitherto  unfucccistully , 
fought  redrefs.  If  they  poffefb*'  every  other  qualification, 
which  pertains  to  loyal  fubjefts  and  zealous  patriots,  for  oc- 
cupying civil  offices,  with  the  honours  and  emoluments  con- 
nefted  with  them,  in  the  corporate  towns,  to  the  wealth  and 
profperity  of  which  they  have  contributed  by  their  induftry 
and  activity,  betides  external  conformity  to  a religious  rite, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  eftablilhed  church,  which,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  no  unequivocal  and  decifive  evidence  cf  being 
actually  members  of  that  church,  their  advocates  allege, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  pleaded,  that  offices  of  truft  and  influence  fhoud 
be  conferred  only  on  bona  Jide  members  cf  the  eftablilhed 
church;  and  that  by  this  reltriftion,  the  fafety  of  the  church 
and  of  the  ftate  is  molt  effectually  guarded  and  promoted. 
How  far  the  corporation  and  tell  acts  are  founded  in  juftice 
and  found  policy,  and  to  what  degree  they  ferve  to  iecure 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  as  judge  Blackltone  conceives 
them  to  do,  are  queftions  which  have  been  frequently  dif- 
cuffed  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  ; and,  by  the  determi- 
nation of  the  majority,  they  are  ftill  continued.  For  a view  of 
the  arguments  in  their  favour  and  againft  them,  we  refer  to 
the  article  Test.  Soon  after  the  corporation  aft  was 
palled  in  the  year  1661,  commiffioners  were  appointed, 
and  employed  during  that  and  the  following  year,  to  vifit 
the  feveral  corporations  in  England,  and  to  turn  out  of  of- 
fice fuch  as  were  in  the  leaft  fufpefted.  Thefe  comm  ffion- 
ers  executed  their  office  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  the  cor- 
porations bad  not  one  member  left,  who  was  not  entirely 
devoted  to  the  king  and  the  church. 

Corporation  courts  are  iuch  as  are  held  in  corporations, 
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by  prefeription,  charter,  or  aft  of  parliament.  Set  Court 
of  Hufllngs  and  Mayor's  Courts. 

Corporation  'of  the  Jens  of  the  clergy.  See  Clergy. 

CORPOREAL.  See  Corporeity  and  Incorporeal. 

Corporeal  hereditaments.  See  Hereditaments. 

Corporeal  qualities.  See  Quality. 

CORPOREITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  corporeal, 
or  has  body  ; or  that  which  conftitutes  or  denominates  it 
fuch. 

The  corporeity  of  God  was  the  capital  error  of  the  An- 
thropomorphites.  Some  authors  reproach  Tertullian  with 
admitting  a corporeity  in  ihe  Deity;  bnt  it  is  maniftlt,  by 
body  he  means  no  more  than  fuljlance. 

The  Mahometans  reproach  the  Samaritans  at  this  day, 
with  a belief  of  the  corporeity  of  God.  Many  of  the  an- 
cients believed  the  corporeity  of  angels. 

Corporeity,  form  of.  See  Form. 

CORPORIFICATION,  in  Chemijlry , the  operation  of 
recovering  fpirits  into  the  fame  body,  or  at  lealt  into  a body 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  they  had  before  their  fpi- 
ritualization. 

CORPS,  in  Architecture,  is  a term  borrowed  from  the 
French,  fignifying  any  part  that  projefts  or  advances  be- 
vond  the  naked  of  a wall ; and  which  fevves  as  a ground  for 
home  decoration,  or  the  like. 

Corps,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Here,  in  the  dillrift  of  Grenoble,  27  miles 
S.E.  of  that  place,  and  fix  miles  N.  of  Lefdiguieres.  It 
contains  1038  inhabitants,  and  the  canton,  of  which  it  i3 
the  chief  place,  has  13  communes,  with  a population  of 
4441  individuals,  on  a territorial  extent  of  120  kiliometres. 

Corps,  in  Military  Language,  any  body  of  troops  or 
forces,  deftined  to  aft  in  a body  together  under  one  perfon 
who  commands  them. 

Corps  de  Batallle,  Fr.  is  the  main  body  of  an  army  that 
marches  between  the  advanced  and  the  rear-guard. 

Corps- de-garde,  Fr.  an  inferior  poll,  which  is  fometimes 
covered  in,  and  at  other  times  is  in  the  open  air,  garrifoned 
and  defended  by  troops,  who  are  occafionally  relieved,  and 
whofe  immediate  and  principal  duty  is  to  prevent  a poll  of 
greater  confequence  from  being  furprifed.  It  is  frequently 
a lodgment  level  with  the  ground  for  putting  the  foldiers 
under  cover,  who  are  deftined  to  defend  a poll,  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  vaulted  to  provide  againft:  accidents  by  fire. 
Corps  de  garde,  in  the  French  acceptation  of  the  term,  fig- 
nifies  not  only  the  place  itfelf,  but  alio  ^ie  men,  who  are 
ilationed  there  to  proteft  it. 

CoRPS-r/e gard  avarices,  Fr.  advanced  corps-de-garde. — 
Thefe  polls  are  occupied  by  cavalry  or  infantry  accoiding  to 
the  exigency  of  the  fervice,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
When  a camp  is  covered  by  intrenchments,  and  has  one  line 
of  defence,  the  corps-de-garde,  or  advanced  peft  of  the 
cavalry,  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  line,  and  each  part  has  its 
quarter  and  main-guard,  which  are  always  within  fight  of 
the  faid  line,  unlefs  the  irregularity  or  unevennefs  of  the 
ground  obftruft  their  view.  The  quarter- guard,  or  petit 
corps-de-garde,  is  more  in  front,  but  alwayb  in  fight  of  the 
main-guard,  and  the  ’vedette  is  ftill  farther  advanced  for  the 
Security  of  both. 

In  garrifoned  places,  the  officers  on  guard  are  indifpen- 
fibly  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  corps-de-garde,  without  ftripping 
or  taking  their  cloaths  off.  They  cannot  commonly  quit 
it  but  for  one  hour  to  dine,  and  another  to  fup  ; and,  on 
particular  emergencies,  they  fhould  even  be  obliged  to  take 
the.ir  mea's  in  it,  without  quitting  it  at  all.  If  there  be  any 
■wi-fte  and  deftrufticn,  or  breaking  of  things  in  it,  the  com- 
mandant fhould  make  them  be  replaced,  or  made  good  at 
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the  expence  of  the  officers,  fergeants,  and  ccfrporals  of  the 
guard  relieved. 

Corps  d'une place,  Fr.  Body  of  a place,  is  that  which 
forms  the  Enceinte  or  perimeter  of  the  place,  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  curtains  and  baftions.  For  though  che  buildings 
in  a fortified  place  are  properly  enough  faid  to  be  the  body 
of  the  place  ; yet,  in  the  language  of  fortification,  the  en- 
clofure  round  them  is  generally  underftood  by  it.  For  we 
fay,  to  conjlrufl  the  body  of  the  place,  by  which  is  meant  to 
fortify  and  enclofe  it  with  baftions  and  curtains. 

Corps  de  Referve,  Fr.  Body  of  referve  : A confider- 
able  part  of  an  army  polled  in  time  of  battle  at  fome  dif- 
tance  behind  the  fecond  line,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  furnifh 
fuccour  or  fupport  to  the  weakeft  pofts,  cr  wherefoever  it 
is  moll  wanted. 

Vegetius,  an  ancient  military  writer,  expreffes  his  decided 
opinion,,  that  a corps  de  referve  was  indifpenfibly  neceffaiy. 
“ It  is,”  fays  he,  <f  an  excellent  method,  and  mult  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  gaining  of  a battle,  to  have  in  referve, 
behind  the  army',  fome  chofen  troops,  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-generals,  or  other 
fuperior  officers,  not  employed  in  the  line.  Some  of  thefe 
troops  are  to  poft  themfelves  towards  the  wings,  and  others 
towards  the  centre  ; being  in  conftant  readinefs  to  fly  to  the 
affiftance  of  any  quarter  that  may  be  too  hardly  pieffed,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  general  difpofition  from  being  broken, 
fill  the  chafms  occafioned  by  diforder,  and  check  the  ardour 
of  the  enemy,  See.”  “ If  the  general,  in  confequence  of 
not  having  any  troops  in  referve,  fhould  be  obliged  to  take 
them  from  the  main  body  ; by  thus  endeavouring  to  cover 
one  part,  he  will  only  ftrip  another,  and  increafe  the  danger  of 
the  whole. 

When  a general  has  no  troops  to  fpare,  he  had  better 
fhorten  his  front,  in  order  to  have  the  more  confidtr- 
able  corps  de  referve.  He  fhould  have  one  towards 
the  centre,  compofed  of  chofen  infantry,  to  form  the  wedge 
and  break  the  enemy’s  line;  and  likewife,  foifie  of  cuiraf- 
fiers  pikemen  and  l'ght  infantry,  towards  his  wings,  to 
turn  the  enemy’s.  “ The  two  laft  of  thefe  maxims  of 
Vegetius,  are  founded  on  the  praftice  of  the  moft  able  gene- 
rals before  his  time.  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  rtferves  at 
Thymbrsea  : Julius  Cselar  made  rtferves  of  fix  cohorts  at 
Pharfalia  : Epaminondas  deftined  the  divifions  of  the  phalanx 
to  form  the  embolon  at  Mantinsea : Alexander  employed 
different  lines  of  light  cavalry  and  light  infantry  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela  : and  his  fucceffors  imitated  his  example  ia 
their  orders  of  battle. 

Thefe  kinds  of  referve  had  a fixed  deftination  : that  is, 
they  were  placed  with  a delignto  attempt  fome  blow  ngaintt 
the  enemy,  or  parry  any,  which  he  might  be  fuppofed  to 
attempt!  and  in  this  fenfe  Vegetius  fays,  a general  fhould 
always  have  a corps  de  referve  to  form  the  “ Wedg.e”  or 
“ forceps  for  if,  in  order  to  execute  thefe  evolutions,  he 
fhou’d  take  any  troops  from  his  line,  he  may,  then,  replace 
the  latter  with  thofe  that  are  polled  in  the  rear  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

This  manoeuvre  the  Greeks  called  “ parembolos.”  Arri- 
an has  defcribed  it  in  his  “ Taftics,”  and  claffed  it  with  the 
feveral  difpefitions  of  the  phalanx.  “ The  natural  effeft,” 
fays  Onoiander,  a military  writer,  “ of  a reinforcement  of 
frefti  troops,  is  to  infpirit  thofe  they  join,  and  difpirit  an 
enemy,  already  weakened  by  the  length  of  the  engagement.” 
Vegetius  and  Oncfander  had  eftablifhed  their  precepts  on 
the  praftice  of  the  preceding  ages.  It  appears,  however, 
not withft anding  the  acknowledged  advantage  of  corps  de 
referve,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  always  make  ufe  of  them, 
except  ia  a lmail  number  cf  extraordinary  inftances.  They 
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always  drew  up  in  a Angle  line  of  cavalry  and  infantry  ; de- 
pending on  the  depth  of  their  order,  and  on  their  light- 
armed  troops,  which  they  formed  into  a line,  in  their  front 
or  rear;  or  polled  on  their  flanks,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  grourd  on  which  they  were  to  engage. 

It  appears  that  this  ufe  of  the  corps  de  referve  is  not  very 
ancient.  Vegetius  attributes  the  invention  of  them  to  the 
Lacedaemonians ; and  fays,  they  were  fir tl  adopted  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  then  by  the  Romans.  The  Greeks, 
better  acquainted  with  ta&ics,  and  better  difciplined  than 
the  Carthaginians,  always  engaged  in  Angle  lines  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  ; and  they  derived  courage  from  the  depth  arid 
folidity  of  their  phalanx.  When  they  had  recourfe  to  corps 
de  referve,  it  was  not  with  a dtfign  to  fupport  one  line  with 
another,  like  the  Carthaginians.  Thefe  corps  de  referve 
were  either  detached  troops,  formed  exprefsly  to  make  cer- 
tain independent  manceuvres ; and  fometimes  bodies  polled 
to  froftrate  the  enemy’s  ambufcades ; and  thefe  are  pro- 
bably the  troops  meant  by  Vegetius,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
the  Romans  borrowed  the  ufe  of  them  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Triarii,  who  in  their  orders  of  battle  formed 
the  ordinary  referve,  entered  into  the  compofition  of  their 
taftics,  which  had  been  perfected  a long  time  before  they 
knew  any  thing  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  modern  ta&ic 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romans,  but  fpoiled  and  cor- 
rupted. We  draw’  up,  fays  Maizeroy,  in  two  lines,  at  300 
paces  diftance  from  each  other,  with  the  cavalry  in  like  man- 
ner on  our  wings.  Thefe  tw’o  lines,  which  tiled  to  be  four 
deep,  are  now  three ; fo  that  the  depth  of  the  two,  taken 
together,  does  not  equal  half  the  depth  of  the  phalanx  : 
they  are  even  far  from  equalling,  in  depth,  a Angle  line 
among  the  Romans;  and  the  diftance  between  them  feems 
only  to  increafe  their  weaknefs.  With  an  ordonnance  fo 
feeble  as  this  of  the  moderns,  referves  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary ; and  indeed  much  more  nectffary  than  among  the  an- 
cients. “ Troops  muft  be  fo  difpofed,”  fays  Montecuculi, 
(B.  i.  c.  6.)  “ as  to  be  able  to  fight  again  and  again:  the 
firft  line  (hould  be  the  ftrongeft,  Ance  it  has  the  greateft  ef- 
forts to  make  and  to  fupport  ; the  fecond,  a little  lefs  ; the 
third  may  be  wholly  compofed  of  fome  referves.”  When 
the  order  of  battle  is  of  little  extent,  it  will  be  impofllble  to 
have  more  than  one  referve  of  infantry  and  cavalry  behind 
the  centre,  or  atfuch  a diftance  a3  to  be  able  to  fuccour  any 
part  of  the  line,  that  may  happen  to  want  it  : if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  enemy  makes  a great  front,  it  will  be  better 
to  divide  the  referve.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  ufual  to  make  three 
corps  of  it,  one  of  which  is  to  be  ftationed  behind  the  centre 
of  the  infantry,  and  the  other  two  behind  the  wings.  In  a 
regular  order  of  battle,  the  referve  of  infantry  is  generally 
placed  in  the  centre  ; and  all  the  cavalry  or  dragoons,  that 
can  be  fpared  for  the  fame  purpofe,  behind  the  fecond  line 
of  each  wing  of  the  cavalry.  On  this  fubjeft,  fee  M.  Joly 
de  Maizeroy’s  Syftem  of  Tallies,  by  Mar.te,  vol.  ii. 

Corps  les  fix  vieux,  Fr.  By  this  exprefiion  was  meant 
the  regiments  of  Picardy,  Piedmont,  Champagne,  Navarre, 
Normandy,  and  La  Marine,  becaufe  they  were  raifed  or 
formed  before  any  other  regiments,  and  enjoyed  prerogatives 
in  the  way  of  honours  and  command  over  all  other  regiments 
of  infantry. 

CORPSE,  Stealing  of, in  /,a<ry,isnotfelony,butpunifh- 
able  as  a mifdemefnor  by  indi&ment  at  common  law  ; but  if  a 
perfou,  in  taking  up  a dead  body,  fteals  the  flrroud,  or  other 
apparel,  it  is  felony  ; for  the  property  thereof  remains  in 
the  executor,  or  perfon  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  funeral. 
3 Inft.  1x0.  12  Rep.  113.  1 Hal.  P.  C.  515 

CORPSUND-les-Ts.ois-Mar.ies,  in  Geography,  a town 


of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  f 3 
leagues  S.  of  Rennes. 

CORPULENCE,  or  Corpulency,  from  corpus,  the 
body,  Agnifies  an  unufual  bulk  of  the  body  ; and  as  the  in- 
creafe of  balk  is  commonly  produced  by  an  accumulation  of. 
fat  in  the  cells  of  the  adipofc  membrane,  it  is  fynonymous 
with  obejity  or  fatnefs.  The  nofologifts  have  denominated  it 
polyfarcia,  from  nro\v;,  much , and  o-ajf,  the  JhJh.  Corpu- 
lency, however,  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  mere  Aze 
and  quantity  of  mufcle,  which  conllitutes  the  athletic  ftruc- 
ture,  and  which  neither  produces  difeafe  ncr  inconvenience, 
nor  occaAons  any  deformity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
body. 

The  fat,  which  in  the  living  body  is  generally  fluid,  i.  e. 
in  the  Hate  of  an  oil,  is  a fecretion  from  the  blood,  and  is 
depofited  in  the  common  cellular  fubftance.  This  fubftance 
is  not  only  Atuated  under  the  fkin,  over  the  whole  body,  but 
penetrates  into  its  inmoft  recedes,  between  the  different 
mufcles,  and  even  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles,  and  enters  into 
the  compofition  of  almoft  all  the  foft  parts.  Hence,  when 
the  body  is  corpulent,  the  fat  is  found,  not  only  under  the 
flein,  but  abundantly  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  about  the 
kidneys  and  mefentery  ; in  the  loins  ; and  particularly  in  the 
omentum  or  caul ; whence  the  genera!  protuberance  of  the 
abdomen  in  fat  people.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  checks,  in 
the  fubftance  of  the  mamma;,  and  about  the  heart;  and  it 
lies  between  the  mufcles,  filling  up  the  furrows  and  cavities, 
and  thus  rendering  the  furface  of  the  body  and  of  the  limbs 
round  and  fmooth.  With  this  ftate  of  obefity  a fullnefs  of 
the  vafcular  fyftem,  or  a plethora,  is  ufualiy  combined. 

When  thefe  circumftances  are  taken  into  confideration,  it 
muft  be  obvious,  that  alihough  corpulency  may  exill  to  a 
certain,  even  to  a confiderable,  degree,  in  fome  perfons, 
without  being  deemed  a difeafe;  yet  there  is  a point  to 
which  it  cannot  advance,  without  being  admitted  to  be  a 
difeafe,  and  conducing  to  the  excitement  of  other  maladies, 
which  tend  to  Ihorten  life.  Hippocrates  obferved,  that  cor- 
pulent perfons  are  fhorter-lived,  and  more  frequently  die 
fuddenly,  than  lean  people.  Aphor.  44.  $ 2.  Great  cor- 
pulency necefiarily  contributes  to  impede  the  free  exercife  of 
the  animal  fun&ions.  The  omentum,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  abdomen,  being  loaded  with  fat,  the  defeent  of  the 
diaphragm  is  obftru&ed,  and  therefore  refpiration  is  per- 
formed imperfe&ly,  and  with  difficulty,  and  the  power  of 
taking  exercife  is  almoft  totally  loft.  This  load  of  fat 
preffes  alio  on  the  large  blood-veffels,  and  on  the  vifeera, 
and  nectflarily  impedes  the  full  flow  of  the  circulating  blood 
through  them.  Hence  the  pulfe  is  generally  weaker  in  fat 
perfons  than  in  others.  This  general  preffure  upon  the 
blood-veffels,  and  impediment  to  a free  circulation,  caufe 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  thofe  parts,  where 
no  fat  exifts,  as  in  the  brain  and  the  lungs  ; whence  alfo 
refpiration  is  ftill  farther  impeded,  and  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  imperfectly  performed.  Thus  the  corpulent  often 
grow  dull  and  fleepy,  their  memory  is  impaired,  and  indif- 
pofttion  to  motion  enfues-;  and  at  laft,  the  brain  being  op- 
prtffed  with  too  great  fullnefs,  or  by  a burfting  of  the  vef- 
fels, they  die  apopleCtic,  or  are  ftized  with  a palfy,  which 
adheres  to  them  for  life.  The  eomprtffion  of  fat  in  the  ab- 
domen extends  to  the  vifeera  of  the  pelvis ; and  Hippocrates 
has  deduced  even  barrennefs  itfelf  from  this  caufe.  “ But 
if  a woman  grows  preternaturally  fat,”  he  fays,  “ fine  does 
not  conceive ; for  the  womb  is  compreffed  by  the  fuperin- 
cumbent  diftended  omentum,  whereby  conception  is  pre- 
vented.” Aphor.  46.  § 5.  This,  however,  though  fre- 
quently, is  not  invariably,  the  cafe.  Corpulency  alio  gives 
J rife 
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rife  to  grout,  gravel,  indigeftion;  even  to  epilepfy  and  other 
violent  difeafes. 

The  predifpofition  to  corpulency  is  very  various  in  differ- 
ent conftitutions.  In  fome  perfons,  a depofuion  of  fat  takes 
place,  in  fpite  of  a conftant  moderation  in  the  gratification 
of  the  appetite ; while  in  others,  the  unlimited  indulgence 
of  it  is  not  produ&ive  of  any  degree  of  fatnefs.  This  de- 
pends much  upon  other  peculiarities  of  habit : fnch  as  a 
laxity  in  the  folids,  which  is  connate,  often  hereditary  ; a 
ftrong  digeftive  power  in  the  ftomach  : and  a cheerful  and 
contented  difpofition,  which  is  not  ruffled  into  anxiety  by- 
trifling  occurrences,  (whence  the  truth  of  the  adage,  “ laugh 
and  be  fat  :”)  for  corroding  cares  and  anxieties  difturb  the 
corporeal  fun&ions,  efpeciaiiy  the  digefiion  and  affimiiation 
of  the  aliment,  and  of  courfe  diminifh  the  fupply  of 
blood. 

The  general  exciting  caufe  of  corpulency  is  certainly  a 
free  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  in  the  ufc  of  nutritious  food 
and  fermented  liquors.  A very  curfory  obfervation  will  be 
fufficient  to  prove  this.  For  example,  it  is  only  among 
thofe,  who  enjoy  the  means  of  obtaining  the  comforts  of 
life  without  hard  labour,  that  corpulency  is  at  any  time  ob- 
ferved.  The  money-making  citizen,  the  fubftantial  farmer, 
(and  more  efpeciaiiy  their  wives,  who  enjoy  all  their  feed- 
ing-, with  lefs  exercife  and  anxiety,)  the  indolent  reftor,  the 
ferjeants  of  a regiment  in  peaceable  quarters,  the  mailers  of 
well-accu Homed  inns  and  poft-houfes,  See.  See.  ; thefe  are 
the  people,  whofe  rotundity  of  belly  marks  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  their  ingejla,  and  who  wheeze  and  perfpire  under  a 
load  with  which  they  have  voluntarily  encumbered  them- 
lelves.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  a&ive  and  the  laborious,  who 
are  alfo  the  poorer  part  of  mankind  : the  porters  and  plough- 
men, the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  do  not  dif- 
figure  and  encumber  their  limbs  with  fatnefs  ; the  clerk  and 
the  fexton  do  not  vie  with  the  reftor  in  prominence  of  ab- 
domen ; and  the  common  foldier  is  fufficiently  dillinguiffled 
from  his  non-commiffioned  officers,  by  the  mediocrity  of  his 
fize.  The  fad,  indeed,  is  too  well  known  and  admitted  to 
require  any  illuftration.  Whenever  a perfon,  of  a conftitu- 
tion  in  the  lead  predifpofed  to  fatnefs,  is  enabled  to  indulge 
in  good  feeding,  and  leads  a calm  indolent  life,  free  from 
mental  inquietude,  and  ufing  little  corporeal  exercife,  cor- 
pulency generally  enfues. 

The  caufes  of  corpulency  being  thus  well  underftood,  the 
means  of  diminifhing  it  are  not  lefs  obvious,  as  we  ffiall  pre- 
fently  demonftrate. 

Inftances  of  confiderable  degrees  of  corpulency,  giving 
rife  to  much  inconvenience,  impeding  the  functions,  and 
even  ultimately  leading  to  fatal  difeafes,  are  very  frequent  in 
this  country,  in  conftquence  cf  the  general  confumption  of 
animal  food.  And  occaiionaliy,  when  the  conftitutional 
predifpofition  confpires  with  exciting  caufes,  examples  of 
enormous  corpulence  occur,  which  are  deemed  worthy  to 
be  recorded.  We  ffiall  notice  only  the  following  : 

Mr.  John  Love  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  fo  thin 
and  meagre,  that  a tabes,  or  confumption,  was  apprehended  ; 
and  having,  by  the  advice  of  phyficians,  been  provided  with 
every  kind  of  nutritious  food,  he  was  led  into  fnch  habits  of 
indulgence,  that  he  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  table.  Having  commenced  bulinefs  as  a bookf  Her 
at  Weymouth,  which  required  little  corporeal  exercife,  he 
gave  full  fcope  to  his  propenlity  for  good  living,  and  foon 
grew  as  remarkably  corpulent  and  heavy  as  he  was  before 
light  and  flender ; his  weight  amounting  to  26  ftone,  or 
364  pounds.  At  length,  fuffocated  by  fat,  he  died  in  the 
41ft  year  of  his  age,  in  Qftober  1793. 


The  bulk  of  this  'man  was,  however,  confiderably  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Edward  Bright,  a grocer,  of  Malden  in 
Effex.  The  difpofition  to  corpulence  was,  in  this  cafe,  he- 
reditary ; many  of  his  ancellors  having  been  remarkably  fat, 
arid  fo  early  as  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  a half,  he  weighed 
10  ftone  4 pounds,  or  144  pounds.  Before  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  weighed  24  ftone  ; and  increafed  about 
2 ftone  in  each  year,  fo  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  his 
weight  amounted  to  44  ftone,  or  616  pounds.  He  was 
5 feet  9 inches  and  a half  high ; his  body  round  the  cheft, 
juft  under  the  arms,  meafured  5 feet  6 inches ; and  round  the 
belly,  6 feet  11  inches;  his  arm,  in  the  middle,  was  2 feet 
2 inches  in  circumference ; and  his  leg,  2 feet  8 inches. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  30  years,  in  November  1750, 
The  great  conftitutional  predifpofition  to  fatnefs  was  here 
evinced  by  the  circumftance,  that  from  his  childhood  to 
within  three  years  of  his  death,  when  he  became  unwieldy, 
he  took  much  exercife,  and  was  a nimble  and  quick  walker. 
But  this  predifpofition  of  the  conliitution  was  not  counter- 
afted  by  his  mode  of  living  ; for  he  had  always  a good  ap- 
petite, and  in  his  youth  was  rather  remarkable  in  that  re- 
fpeft,  and  he  drank  alfo  a confiderable  quantity  of  ale  and 
ftrong  beer  : latterly  his  chief  drink  was  fmail  beer,  of  which 
he  ufually  drank  a gallon  a-day.  He  enjoyed  good  health 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ; but  within  the  laft  three 
years  he  fuffered  feveral  inflammatory  attacks,  one  of  which 
terminated  fatally.  After  his  death,  feven  men  of  21  years 
of  age  were  enclofed  in  his  waiftcoat,  in  conftquence  of  a 
wager,  “ without  breaking  a ftitch  or  ftrainir.g  a button.” 

Sennertus  mentions  an  inftance  of  a woman  of  36  years  of 
age,  who  weighed  480,  and  another  of  a man  whofe  weight 
was  600  pounds. 

But  in  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert,  who  exhibited  himfelf  ire 
London',  in  the  fpring  of  1S06,  we  have  an  example  of  the 
greateft  bulk,  perhaps,  to  which  the  human  body  ever  ar- 
rived. Mr.  Lambert  was  born  at  Leicefter  in  the  year  1770V 
and  was  very  ftrong  and  aclive  in  his  youth,  being  an  expert 
fwimmer,  and  much  addidted  to  the  fports  of  the  field.  Be- 
fore the  age  of  20,  he  found  that  he  was  difpofed  to  obefity, 
and  in  his  23d  year  he  weighed  30  ftone  : when  he  ai rived  in 
London,  he  attained  the  enormous  weight  of fftv Jtone,  four 
pounds,  or  704  pounds.  His  height  is  five  feet,  eleven  in- 
ches. He  lucceeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  prifon  at  Leicefter ; and  it  was  within  a year  after  this 
appointment,  that  his  bulk  received  the  greateft  and  molt 
rapid  increafe.  This  he  juftly  attributes  to  the  confinement  arid 
fedentary  life  to  which  he  was  then  obliged  to  fubmit ; efpe- 
dally,  as  he  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  adlive  exercife. 
Mr.  Lambert  is  faid  to  have  been  temperate  ; but  we  have  no 
particular  account  of  his  mode  of  living,  except  that,  in  his 
younger  days,  he  was  neveraccuttomed  to  drinking,  although 
he  fpent  all  his  evenings  in  convivial  parties,  and  that  at  pre- 
fent  he  drinks  no  other  beverage  than  water,  and  eats  of  one 
diffi  only  at  a time.  It  is  faid  that  he  fcarcely  knows  what 
indifpofition  is,  is  chearful  and  intelligent,' without  any  diffi- 
culty of  refpiration,  and  not  difpofed  to  drowfinefs.  Not- 
withftanding  his  enormous  bulk,  he  is  able  to  go  up  ftairS 
with  great  eafe,  and  “ conceives  himfelf,”  fays  his  bio- 
grapher, “ that  he  could  walk  a quarter  of  a mile”  He  mea- 
fures  nine  feet,  four  inches,  round  the  body,  and  three  feet, 
one  inch,  round  the  leg.  The  feet  and  hands  are  not  much 
enlarged,  but  the  fkin,  diftended  with  fat,  hangs  in  folds- 
over  the  ancles.  See  Eccentric  Mirror,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  et feq. 
1806. 

Cure.  In  the  difeafe  cf  corpulency,  (for  whatever  con- 
dition of  body  impedes  any  of  its  functions,  even  that  of  loco- 
motion 
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motion  only,  mult  be  confidered  as  morbid)  the  patient  muft  which  it  may  be  carried,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with 
principally  minilter  to  himfelf ; the  cure,  and  the  prevention,  the  moll  beneficial  confequences.  It  will  fupply  the  place 
will  depend  almoit  exclufively  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  of  a volume  on  the  fubjeft . 

his  diet  and  mode  of  life,  and  medicine  can  only  be  reforted  The  cafe,  to  which  we  allude,  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 


to  in  order  to  relieve  any  cafual  effefts  of  the  corpulent  date. 
The  three  principal  points  to  which  the  attempts  to  remove 
obefity,  or  to  prevent  its  increafe  in  the  incipient  ftite,  muft 
be  dire&ed,  are  the  diet,  exercife,  and  deep  ; but  more  efpe- 
cially  to  the  firft,  as  the  fource  of  fupport  and  increafe  to 
the  body. 

It  is  obvious,  that  where  the  ftomach  poffeffes  a powerful 
digeftive  faculty , and  is  capable  of  converting  into  chyle  every 
digeflible  part  of  the  aliment  that  is  taken  in,  and  when  the 
veffels,  at  the  fame  time,  take  up  this  chyle,  and  depofit 
much  fat,  that  the  mod  direrft  method  to  dimimfh  this  de- 
pi>fition,  will  be  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  the  food,  or  to 
take  articles  of  a lefs  nutritious  quality . Cdfus  recommends 
us  to  take  but  one  meal  a day  ; and  this  may  be  partly  ef- 
fected, in  this  country,  by  omitting  fupper,  or,  at  lead,  by 
taking  no  animal  food  at  that  time.  At  dinner,  the  food 
fhould  be  plain  and  lean,  all  poignant  and  Simulating  fauces 
being  difpenfed  with,  and  one  difh  only  ufed  : a larger  pro- 
portion of  vegetables  than  of  animal  food  fhould  be  taken, 
as  containing  lefs  nutriment;  and,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
weak  animal  broths  may  be  much  ufed,  2S  tending,  by  their 
bulk,  and  the  diftenlion  of  the  llomach  which  they  occafion, 
to  allay  the  uneafy  fenfations  of  appetite,  without  conveying 
much  nutritious  matter  to  che  conllitution.  It  will  be  al- 
ways ufeful  to  attend  to  the  old  adage  of  the  temperate,  and 
“ rife  with  an  appetite,”  or,  at  leaii,  ceafe  from  eating,  be- 
fore the  fenfations  of  fatiety  begin  to  aijfe,  and  fo  that  no 
heavinefs,  or  indifpoiition  to  active  purfuits,  may  enfue.  In 
a word,  whoever  would  rid  himfelf  of  the  incumbrance  of  a 
corpulent  habit,  muft  reduce  the  nutriment  which  he  takes  as 
far  as  prudence  will  fuggeft,  and  his  patience  will  enable  him 
to  fubmit  to.  The  e fie 61  of  fuch  a plan,  in  reducing  pre- 
ternatural obefity,  is  infallible.  “ Any  one  may  lofe  a pound 
of  blood,”  fays  Hr.  Cheyne,  “ take  a purge,  or  a fweat ; 
by  dropping  the  great  meal,  or  by  abitaining  from  animal 
food,  or  fermented  liquors,  for  four  or  five  days,  as  effec- 
tually as  by  opening  a vein,  fwallowing  a dofe  of  pills,  or 
taking  a ludorific  bolus.”  “ Effay  on  Health,”  p.  35. 
The  article  of  drink  deferves  an  equal  confideration  ; and  the 
regulation  of  it  is  of  fcarcely  lefs  importance.  We  have 
already  feen,  in  the  cafe  of  Bright,  how  much  the  free  ufe 
of  even  fmal!  beer  ftemed  to  contribute  to  augment  his  cor- 
pulency ; and  the  importance  of  diminifhing  the  quantity  of 
the  drink,  will  be  ftill  farther  apparent  from  the  cafe  of  the 
miller  of  Billericay,  which  we  (hall  mention  prefently.  Wine, 
and  fermented  liquors,  fhould  certainly  be  omitted  ; or,  if 
any  wine  is  taken,  it  fhould  be  in  fmali  quantity,  and  much 
diluted,  or  the  thin  acid  wines  fhould  be  ufed.  But  water, 
the  beverage  of  nature,  will  be  generally  found  to  be  the 
moft  wholefome  in  fuch  cafes.  The  good  effefts  of  a diet, 
thus  reduced  and  regulated,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
were  long  ago  llluftrated  by  the  example  and  precept  of  a 
fcoble  Italian,  Cornaro,  who  was  early  incumbered  with  a 
corpulent  habit,  but  who  relieved  himfelf,  and  lived  in 
health  and  comfort  to  an  extreme  old  age,  by  a rigid  adhe- 
rence to  temperance  and  fobriety.  See  his  treatife  fulla  vita 
fobria.  He  reftrifted  his  diet  to  twelve  ounces  of  folid  food 
a day,  which  comprifed  one  egg,  and  bread  ; and  his  drink 
to  fourteen  ounces,  never  including  more  than  one  gLfs  of 
wine.  It  has  been  apprehended,  indeed,  that  a very  great 
change,  from  a highly  nourifhing  to  a weak  diet,  is  liable 
to  be  produ&ive  of  ferious  detriment  to  the  conllitution  ; 
but  the  example  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  will  (hew  the 
importance  of  luch  a change  in  the  diet,  and  the  extent  to 
Vol.  X. 


Wood,  a miller,  at  Billericay,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  which 
is  related  by  fir  George  Baker,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Me- 
dical Transactions  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  p.  259,  et 
feq.  Thomas  Wood  was  born  on  the  ,30th  of  November, 
2719,  of  parents  who  were  apt  to  be  intemperate  in  their 
manner  of  living,  and  was  fuhjeft  to  various  diforders,  par- 
ticularly the  rheumacifm,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years.  He  then  had  the  fmall-pox  in  a favourable  way  ; 
and  from  that  time  became  healthy,  and  continued  to  have 
no  complaints,  to  the  age  of  about  forty  three  years.  From 
bis  attaining  the  (late  of  manhood  to  this  period,  but  efpe- 
cially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  indulged  him- 
felf, even  to  excefs,  in  fat  meat,  of  which  he  ufed  to  eat 
voracioufly  three  times  a day,  together  with  large  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheefe.  Nor  was  he  more  cautious  with  re- 
fpeft  to  ftrong  ale,  which  was  his  common  drink.  About 
his  fortieth  year  he  began  to  grow  very  fat  ; but,  finding 
that  he  had  a good  appetite,  and  digefted  his  food  without 
difficulty,  and  that  his  fleep  was  undifturbed,  he  made  no 
alteration  in  his  diet.  It  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year  when 
he  firlt  began  to  be  difturbed  in  hia  fleep,  and  to  complain 
of  the  heart  burn,  of  frequent  ficknefs  at  his  ftomach,  paip 
in  his  bowels,  headache,  and  vertigo.  He  was  now  fometimes 
coftive,  at  other  times  in  the  oppofite  extreme ; had  an  al- 
moft  conftant  thirft,  a great  lownefs  of  fpirits,  violent  rheu- 
matifm,  and  frequent  attacks  of  gout.  Ele  had  likewife 
two  epileptic  fits.  But  the  fymptom  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  moft  formidable,  was  a fenfe  of  fuffocation, 
which  often  came  on  him,  particularly  after  his  meals.  Un- 
der fuch  a complication  of  difeafes,  every  day  increafing,  he 
continued  till  Auguft  1764,  when  the  reverend  Mr.  Pow- 
ley,  a worthy  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  obferving 
his  very  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  the  extreme  corpulence  of 
his  perfon,  recommended  to  him  an  exatl  regimen  ; and 
pointed  out  the  “ Life  of  Cornaro,”  as  a book  likely  to 
fuggeft  to  him  a falutary  courfe  of  living.  This  book 
convinced  him  that  intemperance  was  the  caufe  of  all  his 
complaints ; and  he  determined  to  try  the  effe&s  of  a change 
of  life.  At  fiift  he  confined  himfelf  to  one  pint  only  of  his 
ale  every  day ; and  ufed  animal  food  fparingly.  Finding 
this  method  to  anfwer  to  his  fatisfaction,  (for  he  felt  eafier 
and  lighter,  and  his  fpirits  became  lefs  oppreffed,)  he  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  ; and,  after  having  purfued  this  re- 
gimen during  two  months,  he  deduced  half  the  quantity 
from  his  allowance  of  ale,  and  was  ilil'  more  fparing  of  grofs 
animal  food.  In  January  1765,  he  left  off  all  malt  liquor; 
and,  in  the  following  month,  began  to  drink  only  water,  and 
to  eat  only  the  lighter  meats.  Under  this  degree  of  abfti- 
nence,  although  fome  of  his  complaints  were  relieved,  yet 
others  remained  in  full  force  ; the  rheumatifm  tormented 
him,  and  he  had,  now  and  then,  flight  fits  of  the  gout.  In 
June  1765,  he  began  the  exercife  of  the  dumb-bell,  which 
he  conliantly  perfevered  in.  He  continued  to  drink  water 
only  until  the  25th  of  O&ober  in  the  fame  year  ; but  from 
that  time  he  abftained  altogether  from  drink,  (except  on  the 
9th  of  May  in  the  following  year,  176 6,  when  he  drank 
two  glaffes  and  a half  of  water,)  and  took  no  liquor  what- 
ever, except  what  he  fwallowed  in  the  form  of  medjcine. 
From  June  1767,  he  abftained  from  butter  and  cheefe  ; and 
the  .31ft  of  July,  in  the  fame  year,  was  the  laft  time  of  his 
eating  any  animal  fltfh  ; his  diet,  from  that  date,  being  prin- 
cipally confined  to  pudding  made  of  fea-bifeuit.  He  allow- 
ed himfelf  very  little  fleep.  generally  going  to  bed  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  fometimes  even  earlier,  and  rifing 
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about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  very  rarely  being  in  bed 
after  two. 

Under  this  ftrift  courfe  of  abftinence  he  ftill  continued  to 
live  till  the  year  1783,  exprefiing,  in  the  higheft  terms,  the 
great  pleafure  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  enjoyed  in 
confequence  of  it.  The  poor  diet,  to  which  he  had  accuf- 
tomed  himfelf,  became  as  agreeable  to  his  palate,  as  his  for- 
mer food  ufed  to  be  j and  he  had  the  additional  fatisfaftion, 
to  find  his  heahh  eftablilhed,  his  fpirits  lively,  his  fleep  no 
longer  difturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  and  his  ftrength  fo  far 
improved,  that  he  could  carry  a quarter  of  a ton  weight ; 
which  weight  he  in  vain  attempted  to  carry  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  thirty  years.  His  voice,  which  was  en- 
tirely loft  for  feveral  years,  became  clear  and  ftrong.  In 
fhort,  to  ufe  his  own  exprefiion,  he  was  metamorphofed  from 
a monfter,  to  a perfon  of  a moderate  fize  ; from  the  condi- 
tion of  an  unhealthy,  decrepit  old  man,  to  perfeft  health, 
and  to  the  vigour  and  aftivity  of  youth.  He  ufed  much  ex- 
ercife,  his  bufinefs  leading  him  to  ride  a great  deal  on  horfe- 
back  ; continued  the  dumb-bell,  and  took  every  occafion  of 
leifure  to  dig  in  his  garden.  Mr.  Wood  was  a great  enemy 
to  all  fermented  liquors,  to  butter,  and  to  fait ; and  he  found 
that  a pudding  of  common  fermented  bread  was  lefs  agree- 
able to  his  ftomach  than  one  of  fea-bifcuit.  The  pudding, 
which  was  his  foie  fupport  during  two  years,  was  made  as 
follows  : Three  pints  of  fkimmed  milk,  boiling,  were  poured 
on  one  pound  of  the  belt  fea-bifcuit,  broken  into  pieces  : 
This  was  done  over  night,  and  the  ingredients  were  left  to 
ftand  together  until  the  following  morning,  when  two  eggs 
were  added  : This  compound,  being  boiled  in  a cloth  about 
the  fpace  of  an  hour,  became  a pudding  of  fufficient  con- 
fidence to  be  cut  with  a knife.  Of  this,  his  quantity  ufed  to 
be  one  pound  and  a half,  at  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  his  breakfaft,  and  the  fame  at  nson,  as  his  dinner  ; 
after  which,  he  abftained  from  food  until  the  next  day.  But 
having  grown  fatter  under  this  diet,  he  judged  it  neceffary  to 
quit  it,  as  being  too  nutritious  ; and  during  three  months  he 
lived  on  the  following  compofition,  viz.  one  pound  of  coarfe 
flour,  and  one  pint  of  water,  boiled  together.  This  he  was 
at  firft  much  pleafed  with  ; but  afterwards  found  it  dif- 
agreeable  to  his  ftomach,  and  not  eafily  digeftible.  The 
pudding  which  he  afterwards  ufed,  was  compofed  of  one 
pound  of  the  flour,  of  which  the  coarfe  or  ordinary  kind  of 
the  fea-bifcuit  is  made,  boiled  with  a pint  and  half  of  Hum- 
med milk,  without  any  other  addition. 

Mr.  Wood  continued  in  this  courfe  of  abftemioufnefs, 
lively,  aftive,  and  full  of  ftrength,  until  the  21ft  of  May  1783, 
when  he  died,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  of  an  in- 
flammation in  his  bowels,  by  which  difeafe  his  mother  and 
brother  had  been  carried  oft.  A few  days  previous  to  his 
death,  he  had  travelled  more  than  fixty  miles  on  horfe-back, 
without  any  fenfe  of  fatigue. 

The  principal  reafon  which  led  Mr.  Wood  to  refrain  from 
drinking,  was,  that  it  excited  a defire  for  a larger  quantity 
of  food.  Much  drink  operates,  he  faid,  as  a provocative  to 
eating,  as  lalted  meats  and  high  fauces  excite  a defire  for 
drinking.  But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  abftain  from  drinking, 
the  food  Ihould  be  of  a moift  nature,  and  ail  dry  and  falted 
meats,  and  indeed  every  thing  commonly  called  relilhing, 
Ihould  be  fhunned.  He  did  not  mean  to  affert,  that  any  ani- 
mal can  live  without  moifture ; but  confidered  eating  his 
pudding  to  be  the  fame  thing  as  eating  the  quantity  of  dry 
flour,  of  which  it  was  made,  and  drinking  afterwards  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  contained.  See  the  fequel  to  the 
cafe  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Med.  Tranfaft.,  by  the  fame 
writer. 

The  importance  of  an  attention  to  the  other  two  points, 


which  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  life  of  exercife , and 
the  regulation  of  Jleep , are  alfo  well  illuftrated,  in  this  hif- 
tory  of  unexampled  perfeverance  in  a rigid  abftinence.  The 
principal  value  of  aftive  exercife  confifts,  apparently,  in  the 
increafe  of  the  natural  difeharges,  efpeciallyof  the  cutaneous 
perfpiration.  The  experiments  of  Snnftorius  Ihew  fatisfac- 
torily  the  extent  to  which  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  and 
therefore  the  weight  of  the  body,  are  regulated  by  this  dif- 
charge  ; and  the  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluids,  the 
fource  of  the  fecretion  of  fat,  neceffarily  implies  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fecretion.  Hence  the  obvious  utility  of  aftive 
exercife  to  thofe,  who  are  difpoftd  to  corpulency  : fuch  as 
various  mechanical  labours,  digging,  threfhing,  &c.  or  long 
continued  walking,  as  taking  a pedeftrian  tour.  And  let  it 
be  obferved,  fince  the  abftraft  confiderations  of  reafon  alone, 
feldom  conquer  the  alluring  luggeftions  of  appetite  and  in- 
dolence, that  the  rich  man,  who  fares  fumptuoufly  every 
day,  eats  his  viands  of  luxury  with  lefs  real  gratification, 
than  the  labourer  his  coarfe  and  uninviting  meal.  This  will 
be  fully  conceded  by  all  who  have  made  the  experiment,  by 
a waik  of  a few  hundred  miles.  Such  is  the  benevolence  of 
nature  in  equalizing  the  hnppinefs  of  mankind  ! — ‘ Beati,  fua 
fi  bona  norint.’  See  Exercise. 

Moderation  in  the  quantity  of  fleep  is  not  lefs  necefTary 
than  abftinence  and  exercife,  with  a view  to  the  removal  or 
prevention  of  corpulency.  Much  fleep  implies  much  inac- 
tion, and  inaftion  leads  to  an  accumnlation  of  fluids  in  the 
body,  and  the  confequent  depofition  of  fat,  in  habits  predif- 
pofed  to  that  fecretion.  It  is  impoflible  to  recommend  any 
certain  portion  of  time,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  fleep, 
fince  this  mnft  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
conftitution,  as  well  as  of  age,  & c.  For  an  adult  perfon,  of 
ordinary  ftrength,  feven  hours,  we  apprehend,  will  afford 
ample  reftoration  of  the  powers,  exhaufted  during  the  acti- 
vity of  the  day.  See  Sleep. 

Where  urgent  morbid  fymptoms  arife  from  corpulency,  or 
where  the  rules  of  temperance  and  exercife  are  not  fubmitted 
to,  relief  may  be  given  by  producing  evacuations  by  artifi- 
cial means,  as  by  direftly  emptying  the  blood-veffels  by  means 
of  the  lancet,  or  cupping  ; or  indirectly  by  the  ufe  of  ca- 
thartic medicines,  which  produce  a great  difc'narge  of  fluids 
into  and  through  the  inteftines.  But  when  either  of  thefe 
operations  has  been  frequently  repeated,  the  conftitution  be- 
comes habituated  to  them,  and  actually  produces  an  increaf- 
ed  fupply  of  fluids,  to  compenfate  the  lofsj  fo  that  evacu- 
ations muft  alfo  be  habitually  repeated,  or  a dangerous  ple- 
thora may  enfue.  A regular  difeharge  from  the  bowels  is 
meft  fafely  promoted  by  means  of  diet  ; as  by  the  free  ufe 
of  the  fubacid  Fruits,  either  frefh,  or  preferved  with  fugar  ; 
by  the  ufe  of  coarfe  bread,  inftead  of  that  which  is  fine,  &c. 

Dr.  Flemyng  recommended  ftrongiy  the  ufe  of  foap,  as  a 
diuretic,  for  the  rednftion  of  corpulency,  and  relates  a cafe, 
in  which  the  foap,  given  firft  in  the  dofe  of  a drachm  once  a 
day,  increafed  gradually  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  drachms, 
and  continued  for  three  or  four  months,  effcftually  removed 
the  accumulation  of  fat,  and  its  confequences.  Whether  it 
operated  by  increafing  the  fecretion  of  urine,  or,  like  the 
vegetable  acids,  when  freely  ufed,  by  impeding  the  work  of 
digeftion,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  determine.  But  we  fhould 
apprehend  that  confiderable  danger  to  the  conftitution  might 
accrue,  from  the  continued  ufe  of  any  medicine,  which  muft 
aft  either  by  morbidly  increafing  the  funftionsof  one  organ, 
or  diminifhing  thofe  of  another  ; and  therefore  conclude  that 
the  regulation  of  the  diet,  exercife,  and  fleep,  affords  the 
fafeft,  as  well  as  the  molt  effeftual  antidote  to  corpulence. 
See  Dr.  Flemyng’s  pamphlet  on  Corpulency.  See  alfo  Cul- 
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Ien,  firff  lines,  § 1621,  et  feq. — Sauvages,  Nofol.  Meth, 
clafs  10.  Gen.  Polyfarcia. 

CORPUS,  body,  in  Anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts 
in  the  animal  ftrufture  ; as  corpus  callofum,  corpus  glandulo- 
Jum,  corpus  reticulare,  See. 

Corpus  callofum,  is  a part  of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

Corpus  cavernofum  urethra.  See  Cavernosum. 

Corpus  ci/iare,  is  a term,  which  includes  the  anterior 
part  of  the  choroid  coat  with  all  the  folds,  that  connect  it  to 
the  vitreous  humor.  See  Eye. 

Corpus  luteum.  The  corpora  lutca  are  oblong  bo- 
dies, of  a yellowiffi  colour,  and  glandular  ftrufture,  only 
difcernible  in  the  ovaria  of  animals  when  pregnant. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  calyces,  containing  the  ova. 
The  number  of  them,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
ova,  contained  in  the  ovaria.  The  corpus  luteum  is  extreme- 
ly vafcular,  but  the  veffels  are  inconfpicuous,  until  one  or 
more  ova  become  impregnated,  when  they  are  enlarged.  On 
the  ovum  detaching  itfelf,  and  falling  into  one  of  the  fallo- 
pian tubes,  the  corpus  luteum,  or  calyx,  withers  and  decays, 
a cicatrix  only  remaining,  on  its  upper  or  molt  prominent 
part,  whence  the  ovum  had  efcaped.  Its  office  is  to  nourifh 
the  ovum,  or  it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  nourilh- 
ment  pafTes  to  the  ovum,  until  it  is  fitted  to  be  tranfmitted 
to  the  uterus.  That  it  performs  this  office  appears  from 
hence,  there  are  always  as  many  corpora  iutea  vifible,  as 
there  are  ova  in  the  ovaria  or  fcetules  in  the  uterus.  See 
Denman’s  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.  This 
fubjeCt  will  be  again  noticed  under  the  word  ovarium. 

Corpus  pampinforme,  is  a venous  plexus,  formed  by  the 
veins  of  the  teitis.  See  Generation,  organs  of . 

Corpus  fpongiofum  urethra  ; the  vafcular  lubllance,  which 
furrounds  the  urethra  of  the  male  fex  from  its  membranous 
part  to  its  termination.  See  Generation,  organs  of. 

Corpus  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  feveral 
works  of  the  fame  nature,  collected,  and  bound  together. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  corpus  juris  canonici,  or  body  of  the 
Roman  canon  law.  See  Canon  law. 

The  Corpus  juris  civi/is,  or  body  of  the  civil  law,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  digelt,  code,  novels,  and  inftitutes.  See  Civil 
law;  fee  alfo  Code,  Digest,  &c. 

We  have  alfo  a corpus  of  the  Greek  p'  ets ; and  another  of 
the  Latin  poets.  See  Body. 

Corpus -Chrijli  day,  a feaft  held  always  on  the  next 
Thurfday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  It  was  inflituted  in  the 
year  1264,  in  honour  of  the  bleffed  facrament,  to  which  al- 
fo a college  in  Oxford  is  dedicated.  We  find  it  mentioned 
in  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  2 1 . By  which  ftatute  Trinity-term 
is  appointed  for  ever  to  begin  the  morrow  after  this  fealt. 
See  Term. 

Corpus  cum  caufa,  in  Law,  a writ  iffuing  out  of  chan- 
cery, to  remove  both  the  body,  and  record,  touching  the 
caufe  of  any  man  lying  in  execution  upon  a judgment  for 
debt,  into  the  king’s  bench,  &c.  there  to  lie  till  he  has  fa- 
tisfied  the  judgment.  F.  N.  B.  251.  See  Habeas  Cor- 
pus. 

Corpus  cepi.  See  Cepi. 

Corpus  habeas.  See  Habeas. 

CORPUSANSE,  in  Meteorology,  a name  given  by  ma- 
riners to  tbofe  luminous  bodies,  which,  in  thick  hazy  wea- 
ther, fkip  about  the  malls  and  yards  of  ffiips  ; and  which 
were  the  Cafor  and  Pollux  of  the  Ancients.  Corpufanfe  is 
a corruption  of  Cuerpo  Santo,  as  this  meteor  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards.  Plin.  1.  li.  c.  37. 

CORPUSCLE,  (from  the  Latin  corpufculumj)  a very 
fmall  body.  But  large  and  fmall  being  lelative  terms,  it  is 
evident  that  the  very  fame  body  is  Paid  to  be  large  when  com- 
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pared  with  a fmaller,  and  fmall  when  compared  with  a larger 
body.  By  the  word  corpufcle,  however,  in  philofophy,  is 
moffly  meant  one  of  the  elementary,  or  of  the  minuted,  par- 
ticles of  a body;  a phyfical  atom.  And  here  it  is  neceffary 
to  remark,  that  the  exaCt  meaning  of  the  word  is  far  from 
being  determined  orunderftood,  By  fome  philofopbers  the 
corpufcles  are  faid  to  be  thofe  elementary  components  of  a 
body,  which  cannot  be  divided  into  fmaUer  parts;  but  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  affert  whether  fuch  indivifible  particles  do, 
or  do  not,  exiff.  According  to  others,  by  the  word  corpuf- 
cles are  meant  not  the  elementary  particles  ; but  fuch,  whe- 
ther of  a fimple  or  a compound  nature,  as  cannot  be  diffolv- 
ed  nor  diffipated  by  the  adlion  of  an  ordinary  heat.  But 
this  meaning  likewife  is  indefinite  and  equivocal. 

The  various  opinions  of  philofophers  refpeCtmg  the  con- 
ditution  of  matter  are  all  hypothetical,  generally  obfeure, 
and  often  abfurd;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  prefent  date 
of  philofopliical  knowledge  affords  data  fufficient  for 
invedigating  the  nature  of  the  elementary  parts  of  bodies. 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  imagined  that  the  component 
atoms  or  corpufcles  of  bodies  were  of  different  unalterable 
forms  ; that  they  were  continually  in  motion  ; and  that  they 
were  fufceptible  of  a variety  of  arrangements.  Epicurus  at- 
tributed to  the  atoms  an  innate  power  of  mutually  affeCting 
each  other’s  motions,  and  a power  of  forming  all  the  various 
natural  bodies,  according  to  their  different  lpontaneous  ar- 
rangements. Des  Cartes  fuppofed,  that  there  exided  atoms 
of  different  forms,  and  that  thefe  pofftffed  no  other  property 
befides  extenfion ; deriving  all  their  other  qualities  from  the 
agency  of  an  etherial  fluid  infinitely  elallie.  Other  philofo- 
phers have  fuppofed  that  what  appears  to  us  as  body  or  mat- 
ter, is  nothing  more  than  an  affemblage  of  properties,  fuch 
as  refidance,  opacity,  See.  for  they  fay,  the  idea  we  have  of 
a body  before  us,  is  fomething  which  obffru&s  the  fight,  or 
hinders  the  motion  of  our  hands,  &c.  therefore  we  ought  to 
conclude  that  the  objeCt  we  perceive  is  nothing  more  than 
an  affemblage  of  thofe  properties  by  which  it  is  rendered  ma- 
nifeft  to  our  fenfes.  In  fhort,  the  real  conftitution  of  matter, 
and  of  its  ultimate  elementary  components,  is  fo  far  removed 
from  the  grofs  apprehenfion  of  our  fenfes,  and  even  of  our 
reafoning  faculty,  as  not  to  admit  the  formation  of  a true, 
or  at  leaf!  a plaufible  theory.  Therefore  the  word  corpufcle 
muff  be  allowed  to  remain  an  expreffion  of  a relative  nature. 
See  Matter. 

CORPUSCULAR  Attraction,  denotes  that  power 
by  which  the  minute  component  particles  of  bodies  are  united, 
and  adhere  to  each  other.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  attract 
tion  of  aggregation  ■ viz.  that  power  by  which  the  homogeneous 
particles  of  bodies  are  united  ; and  atlradtion  of  affinity  or  of 
comprfition,  viz.  that  power  by  which  the  heterogeneous 
particles  of  bodies  are  united. 

The  phenomena  of  aggregation  may  be  faid  to  compre- 
hend the  greateft  part  of  the  operations  of  nature.  The  va- 
rious confiftencies  of  bodies,  the  yielding  foftnefs  of  fome, 
the  rigid  hardnefs  of  others,  the  cryftallization  or  regular 
configuration  of  feveral  fubftances,  the  various  appearances 
which  are  often  affumed  by  the  fame  body  under  different 
circumftances,  &c.  are  all  depending  upon  the  different  de- 
grees of  that  power,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  the  particles 
of  bodies  tend  towards  each  other.  But  though  the  effects 
of  that  power  fall  continually  under  the  cognizance  of  our 
fenfes  ; though  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  our  bodies  in 
their  different  ftate  of  confiftency,  tenacity,  &c.,  and  though 
the  fabric  of  the  univerfe,  depend  almoil  entirely  upon  it  ; 
yet  we  muff  reluctantly  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  its 
nature.  And  whilff  we  endeavour  to  inveftigate,  and  to  af- 
certain  the  laws  under  which  it  ad§,  fo  as  to  apply  the  fame 
- F 2 to 
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to  our  wants  ; we  mud  confider  the  power  itfelf  as  an  origi- 
nal and  innate  property  of  matter. 

That  the  celeftial  bodies,  at  leaft  thofe  which  belong  to 
our  folar  fyftem,  are  kept  in  their  orbits  at  proper  or  pro- 
portionate diftances  from  each  other,  by  the  general  power 
of  attraction,  otherwife  called  univerfal  gravitation,  has  been 
proved  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  fhewn  that  all  the  pla- 
netary movements  are  ftriCtiy  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
that  gravitating  power,  which  is  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter,  and  the  aCtion  of  which  decreafes  inverfely 
as  the  -fquares  of  the  diftances.  But  the  cohefion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  fame  power  ; firft, 
btcaufe  it  is  exceedingly  powerful  at  certain  diftances,  or 
rather  in  clofe  contaft,  and,  inftead  of  decreafing  regularly, 
it  vanifhes  on  the  leaft  reparation;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  it 
differs  in  different  bodies.  A diamond,  for  inftance,  is  incom- 
parably harder  than  a piece  of  gold,  viz.  its  particles  adhere 
to  each  other  with  much  greater  force  than  thofe  of  gold  ; 
nor  does  that  attractive  potver  feem  to  accompany  any  of  the 
other  fenfible  qualities  of  the  bodies,  viz.  neither  their  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  nor  tranfparency,  nor  other  property,  feemsto  be 
concerned  with  it.  The  fudden  decreale  of  that  power  is  a 
■very  remarkable  circumftance  ; for  inftance,  a piece  of  glafs, 
or  fteel,  or  ftone,  or  any  other  hard  fubftance,  when  once 
broken,  if  the  fraCtured  parts  are  again  placed  contiguous 
to  each  other,  no  adhefion  takes  place. 

The  principal  phenomena  relative  to  the  attraction  of  ag- 
gregation are  as  follow,  i ft.  Its  power  is  different  in  different 
bodies  ; viz.  the  particles  of  one  fort  of  matter  adhere  to  each 
other  with  much  greater  force,  than  thofe  of  another  fort  of 
matter;  the  gradation  being  infinite.  2dly.  In  the  formation  of 
a body  from  depofition  ; viz.  when  the  particles  of  a certain 
fubftance  are  depofited  from  their  folution  in  water  or  other 
fluid  rnenftruum,  (for  by  this  means  feveral  ftones,  falts,  &c. 
are  formed  into  folids  of  confiderable  bulks,)  it  has  beenobferv- 
ed,  that  the  aggregate,  or  body,  refulting  therefrom  is 
harder,  and  more  regular  in  fhape,  when  the  depofition  has 
been  performed  gradually  during  a confiderable  length  of 
time,  when  the  particles  were  finer,  and  the  folution  more 
perfefl,  than  with  the  reverfe  of  thofe  circumftances  ; viz. 
the  compound  is  fofter  and  ltfs  regular  when  the  folution 
contained  groffer  particles  of  that  fubftance,  and  the  depofi- 
tion was  quickly  performed,  jdly.  When  the  bodies  are  ren- 
dered folid  after  their  fufion  by  heat,  fometimes  the  forego- 
ing relults  take  place  ; but  at  other  times  the  bodies  acquire 
a remarkable  degree  of  hardntfs  in  confequence  of  a fudden 
cooling,  and  a confequent  hidden  tranfition  from  the  fluid 
into  the  folid  ftate  ; v/hereas  they  remain  much  fofter  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  cool  and  to  harden  flowly.  4thly.  The  at- 
traction of  aggregation  is  counteracted  by  the  attraction  or 
the  affinity  of  compofition,  and  by  heat.  We  fhall  now 
fubjoin  a few  neceffary  remarks,  and  (hall  briefly  ftate  cer- 
tain faCts,  which  belong  to  the  abovementioned  phenomena. 

i ft.  The  different  degrees  of  hardnefs  which  bodies  are 
poffeffed  of,  is  not  entirely  depending  upon  the  peculiar  at- 
traction of  the  homogeneous  particles,  but  is  in  great  mea- 
fure  to  be  attributed  to  the  admixture  of  heterogeneous 
particles  of  matter,  for  even  the  fimpleft  bodies  which  occur 
to  us  in  the  common  aflairs  of  life,  are  far  from  being  di- 
verted of  all  extraneous  matter.  But  taking  bodies  fuch  as  are 
commonly  prefented  to  our  ienfes,  and  without  inquiring 
whether  they  are  Ample  or  compound,  feveral  fpecies  of  hard- 
nefs ought  to  be  diferiminattd,  as  being  of  great  confequence 
in  the  arts,  and  efpecially  in  mechanics.  The  principal  of 
thefe  are,  the  tenacity,  the  brittlenefs  or  rigidity,  and  the  e/a/- 
ticity.  See  the  nature  of  thofe  fpecies  of  hardntfs  under 
their  various  appellations. 
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2dly.  The  depofitions  of  earthy  or  faline  matters  from 
their  folutions  in  water  and  other  menftrua,  whence 
ftony  concretions,  petrifaCtions,  cryftallized  falts,  and 
fuch  like  aggregates  are  formed,  have  been  commonly 
obferved  to  be  much  ' more  compaCt  and  regular  when 
the  procefs  has  been  performed  during  a confiderable  length 
of  time,  than  when  quickly.  Thus  certain  waters  after 
having  been  kept  in  a glafs  or  bottle  a few  hours,  and  even 
after  a few  minutes,  depofit  a confiderable  quantity  of 
earthy  matter;  but  that  matter,  fo  quickly  depofited,  ge- 
nerally, if  not  always,  is  in  a loofe  powdery  ftate  ; whereas 
the  very  hard  incruftations  are  formed  by  the  very  flow  de- 
pofition of  the  minuteft  particles.  Thus  alfo  let  a faline 
folution  be  evaporated  quickly,  and  the  fait  will  be  depofi- 
tated  in  a fhapelefs  and  powdery  ftate  ; but  if  the  evapora- 
tion be  fuffered  to  proceed  flowly,  as  by  the  mere  expo- 
fure  of  the  folution  to  the  atmofphere  in  an  open  vtffel, 
then  the  fait  will  be  concreted  in  the  form  of  cry  Hals,  pof- 
ftfling  a regularity  of  form,  and  a confiderable  degree  of 
hardnefs.  With  refpeft  to  the  form,  it- is  farther  to  be  re- 
marked that  almoft  every  fpecies  of  matter,  when  the  forma- 
tion of  it  is  fuffered  to  proceed  flowly,  affumes  a certain 
fhape,  or  arranges  its  particles  in  a certain  order,  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  Now  thefe  facts  feem  clearly  to  point  out  a kind 
of  polarity  in  the  particles  of  matter,  which  is  fomewhat 
analogous  to  the  magnetic  polarity  ; viz.  that  a particle  of 
matter  does  not  attract  another  particle  on  every  fide  indif- 
criminately  ; but  that  one  particle  attracts  another  with 
one  fide  and  repels  it  with  another  fide ; like  two  magnets, 
the  homogeneous  poles  of  which  repel,  and  the  heteroge. 
neous,  (that  is,  a fouth  and  a north  pole,)  attraCl  each,  other. 
Upon  this  principle  the  above  mentioned  phenomena  of  de- 
pofitions are  eafily  explained  ; for  when  the  depofition  pro- 
ceeds gradually,  the  particles  of  matter  have  time  and  liber- 
ty to  turn  their  friendly  poles  or  extremities  towards  each 
other,  in  confequence  of  which  they  form  a compact  and 
hard  body  ; but  when  the  depofition  is  performed  fud- 
der.ly,  the  repellent  extremities  of  the  particles  of  matter, 
as  well  as  their  attractive  ends,  fall  confufedly,  and  of  courfe 
no  hardnefs  of  aggregate  will  be  obtained.  The  fcience  of 
eleCiricity  offers  another  inftance  of  two  powers  attractive 
of  each  other,  but  each  rtpullive  of  its  like ; viz.  two  bo- 
dies both  poffeffed  of  the  fame  kind  of  eleCfricity,  (be  it 
vitreous  or  refinous,  plus  or  minus,)  will  repel  each  other. 
But  when  one  of  the  bodies  is  electrified  pofitively,  and  the 
other  negatively,  then  the  two  bodies  will  attraCt  each  other. 
But  in  attributing  a fort  of  polarity  to  each  particle  of  mat- 
ter, we  would  not  be  undeiftood  to  affert,  that  they  are 
either  magnetic  or  eleCtrical ; on  the  contrary  it  appears 
that  their  attractive  power  is  of  a very  different  nature  ; 
and  we  only  wifti  to  ftiew  that  fuch  difference  or  peculiarity 
does  exift,  and  that  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  one 
fort  of  matter  is  in  fome  way  or  other  different  from  the 
attraction  of  the  particles  of  a different  fubftance  ; other- 
wife  the  different  forms  of  their  cryftals  or  configurations 
could  not  pofiiblv  take  place.  We  may,  for  inftance,  fup- 
pofe  that  the  particles  of  a certain  body  are  oblong,  and 
that  one  extremity  of  one  particle  attraCls  one  extremity  of 
another  particle,  or  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  middle  of  one 
particle  attraCls  the  extremity  of  another.  We  may  alfo 
fuppofe  that  the  fhape  of  the  particles  of  one  kind  of  mat- 
ter is  different  from  the  fhape  of  others ; fome  for  in- 
ftance, may  be  globular,  whilft  others  are  cylindrical,  others 
angular,  and  fo  forth.  But  with  refpeti  to  this,  nothing 
certain  is  known. 

^diy.  Though  the  fufion  of  fubftances  by  heat  may  be 
coniidered  as  a folution  of  the  fubftances  in  that  element ; 
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yet  the  t ffcdb  which  arife  therefrom  cannot  be  entirely  re- 
conciled to  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  of  folution  ; 
arid  indeed  the  former  frequently  appear  to  follow  a law 
diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  latter.  The  peculiar 
circumltance  is,  that,  by  cooling  fuddenly,  mod  fubftances 
become  much  harder  than  when  they  are  flowly  cooled  and 
rendered  folid  ; fo  that  if  the  hardening  of  the  body  after 
fufion  be  coniidered  as  a depolition  from  the  element  of 
heat,  the  effedt  is  by  no  means  fimilar  to  that  of  the  depo- 
fitions  from  water  and  other  fluid  menftrua.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked  that  the  lupcrior  degree  of  harden- 
ing of  fubltances  when  quickly  cooled,  depends,  in  great 
meafure,  if  not  entirely,  upon  a mechanical  circumltance, 
which  is,  that  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  fuddenly 
hardened  whilft  their  internal  parts  are  yet  fluid,  or  much 
expanded  ; fo  that  the  former  will  not  adjuft  their  figure  to 
the  latter  when  thefe  are  afterwards  rendered  folid  and  com- 
pad!  ; hence  the  whole  aggregate  remains  in  a ftate  of  ten- 
iion,  upon  which  the  peculiar  degree  of  hardnefs  feems  to  de- 
pend. What  particularly  corroborates  this  fuppofition  is, 
that  a body  hardened  by  fuddcn  cooling,  is  larger  in  its  di- 
meniions,  than  when  cooled  flowly.  Mr.  Cavallo,  in  the 
2d  vol.  of  his  Nat.  Phii.  p.  77.  mentions  a very  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Rt.  Pennington,  he  fays,  mea- 
fured  a piece  of  ftetl  in  its  foft  ilate,  and  found  it  2,769 
inches  in  length.  After  hardening  by  plunging  it,  when 
red-hot,  in  cold  water,  the  fame  piece  was  found  to  mea- 
fare  2,7785  inches  ; and  when  let  down,  or  foftened,  to  a 
blue  temper,  it  meafured  2,76s  inches.  See  the  article 
Contraction. 

4thly.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  is  counteracted  by 
the  attraction  or  affinity  of  compofition.  In  other  words, 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  homogeneous  particles  of  bo 
dies,  is  diminifhed  by  the  attraction  between  the  heteroge- 
neous particles  of  matter  ; and  the  action  of  the  former 
is  inverfely  as  that  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  component 
particles  of  a metallic  body  form  a very  compact  aggregate 
in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction  : but  if  the  metal  be 
placed  in  an  acid  menftruum,  then  the  particles  of  the  me- 
tal are  feparated,  becaufe  the  attraction  between  them 
arid  the  acid  is  ftronger  than  their  own  mutual  attrac- 
tion. 

Heat  likewife  feparates  the  particles  of  bodies ; a me- 
tallic fubftance,  for  inftance,  is  fufed  by  heat;  but  the  fo- 
lution in  a menftruum  is  on  various  accounts  different  from 
the  folution,  or  fufion,  by  heat  ; we  muff,  however,  refer 
the  farther  difeufiion  of  the  fubject  to  other  articles.  See 
Affinity,  Crystallization,  Fusion,  and  Solu- 
tion. 

CORPUSCULAR  Philosophy,  that  fcheme  or  fyf- 
tem  of  phyfics,  wherein  the  phsenomena  of  bodies  are  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  motion,  reft,  pofition,  arrangement, 
&c.  of  the  minute  corpufcles,  or  atoms,  whereof  bodies  are 
compofed. 

The  corpufcular  philofophy,  which  now  flourifhes  under 
the  title  of  the  mechanical  philofophy,  is  exceedingly  ancient. 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  were  the  firft  who  taught  it 
in  Greece  ; from  them  Epicurus  received  it,  and  im- 
proved it,  infomuch  that  it  came  at  length  to  be  deno- 
minated from  him,  and  was  called  the  Epicurean  philo- 

f°pb • . 

Leucippus,  again,  is  faid  to  have  received  it  from  Mo- 
chus,  a Phoenician  phyfiologift,  before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  firft  who  philofophized  aboiit  atoms  : 
though  Gale,  who  borrows  all  profane  philofophy  from 
the  facred  philofophy  in  the  books  of  Mofcs,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  might  take  the  hint  from  the  Mofaic  hif- 
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tory  of  the  formation  of  man  out  of  the  daft  of  the 
earth. 

Indeed,  Cafaubon  takes  M oxo,-,  or  to  be  the  name 

of  a Tyrian,  who  among  his  own  countrymen  was  called 
njO,  Mofche , or  according  to  the  method  of  writing  which 
then  obtained,  Mofes : whence  it  is  conjeftured  that  the 
Mofche,  or  Mofehus  of  the  Tyrians,  was,  in  effedt,  the 
Mofes  of  the  Hebrews. 

This  appears  to  be  the  fentiment  of  Selden,  Arcerius, 
&c.  But  the  opinion  of  Bochart  is  more  probable,  who, 
from  Pofidonius  and  others,  takes  Mochus  for  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Sidon,  and  his  philofophy  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a 
phyfiological  or  natural  hiltory  of  the  creation. 

After  Epicurus,  the  corpufcular  philofophy  eave  way  to 
the  peripatetic,  which  became  the  popular  f>  ftem. 

Thus,  in  lieu  of  atoms,  were  introduced  fpecific  and 
fubftantial  forms,  qualities,  fympathies,  &c.  which  amufed 
the  world,  till  Gaffendus,  Charleton,  Des  Cartes,  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  others,  retrieved  the  old  corpufcularian  hy- 
pothefis  ; which  is  now  become  the  balls  of  the  mechanical, 
and  experimental  philofophy.  See  Atomic  Philofophy. 

Mr.  Boyle  reduces  the  principles  of  the  corpufcular  philo- 
fophy to  the  four  following  heads. 

1.  That  there  is  but  one  catholic,  or  univerfal  mat- 
ter, which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable,  and  divifible 
fubftance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  capable  of  all 
forms. 

This  firlfaac  Newton  improves  upon  in  the  following  man- 
ner: “ All  things  confidered,  fays  that  great  author,  it  ap- 
pears probable  to  me,  that  God,  in  the  beginning,  created 
matter  in  folid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles  ; of 
fuch  fixes  and  figures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  as  molt 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  : and  that 
thefe  primitive  particles,  being  folids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  of  the  fenfible  porous  bodies  compounded 
of  them  ; even  fo  hard  as  never  to  wear,  or  break  in  pieces : 
no  other  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  in 
the  firft  creation.  While  the  corpufcles  remain  entire,  they 
maycompofe  bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture 
in  all  ages  : but  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces, 
the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them  would  be  changed  : 
water  and  earth,  compofed  of  old-worn  particles,  would 
not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture  now,  with  water 
a, id  earth  compofed  of  entire  particles  at  the  beginning. 
And  therefore,  that  nature  may  be  lafting,  the  changes 
of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the  various 
feparations,  and  new  affociations,  of  thefe  permanent  cor- 
pufcles.” 

2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the  vaft  variety  of 
natural  bodies,  muft  have  motion  in  fome,  or  all  its  affign- 
able  parts  ; and  that  this  motion  was  given  to  matter  by 
God,  the  creator  of  all  things ; and  has  all  manner  of  di- 
redtions  and  tendencies. 

Thefe  corpufcles,  fays  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  not  only 
a vjs  inertiae,  accompanied  with  fuch  paflivc  laws  of  motion 
as  naturally  refult  from  that  force  ; but  alfo  are  moved  by 
certain  adtive  principles  ; fuch  as  that  of  gravity,  and 
that  which  caufes  fermentation,  and  the  cohefion  of  bo- 
dies. ” 

4.  That  thefe  differently  fized  and  fhaped  particles  have 
different  orders,  pofitions,  fituations  and  poftures,  from 
whence  all  the  variety  of  compound  bodies  arife3. 

CORRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Scgeftan,  on  the  lake  Zare  : 15  miles  S.E.  of 
Kin — Alfo,  a river  of  Perfia  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Zare,  near  the  town  of  Corra. 

CORRAAN,  a peninfula  of  Ireland  qb  the  weft  coaft 
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of  the  county  of  Mayo,  feparated  from  Achill  ifland  by  a 
narrow  channel.  It  is  in  old  maps,  and  even  in  fome  mo- 
dern ones,  erroneoufly  reprefented  as  an  ifland.  It  is  about 
feven  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  two  to  four  miles 
wide.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  very  thinly  inha- 
bited. See  Burrishoole. 

CORRADINI  de  Sezza,  Peter  Marcellinus,  in 
Biography , was  intended  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  became, 
in  that  profefiion,  fo  diftinguifhed  as  to  attraft  the  notice  of 
pope  Clement  XI.  who  appointed  him  to  honourable  and 
confidential  offices.  Difgufted,  however,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  retirement,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  applying  to  literary  purfuits.  Here  he  remained  till 
he  was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Innocent  XIII.  This  dig- 
nity he  enjoyed  more  than  20  years,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1743,  having  attained  to  his  83d  year.  This  cardinal 
was  author  of  a learned  and  curious  work,  entitled  “ Vetus 
Latium,  profanum  et  facrum,”  in  two  vols.  folio  : like  - 
wife  of  a hiftory  of  his  native  place,  entitled  “ De  civitate 
et  eeclefia  Settina.”  He  is  faid  to  have  written  other 
works  under  aflumed  names. 

CORR-ZEA,  in  Botany,  Sm,  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4. 
219.  Willd.  v.  2.  324.  Clafs  and  Order,  Ollandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rut  ace  a,  Juff. 

Named  by  Dr.  Smith  in  honour  of  Jofeph  Correa  de 
Serra,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.L  S.,  a learned  Portuguefe  bo- 
tanift,  late  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lifbon, 
and  chief  director  of  that  body  under  the  aufpices  of  its  il- 
luftrious  prefident  the  late  duke  of  Lafoens,  who  was  always 
warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Correa,  under  various  difficulties 
and  contrarieties  to  which  his  fenfe  and  liberality  expofed 
him  in  that  bigotted  country.  After  a refidence  of  fome 
years  in  England,  where  he  obtained  and  deferred  the  efteem 
of  all  the  moll  diftinguifhed  naturalifts,  he  is  now  cultivating 
his  favourite  fcience  at  Paris.  See  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  i.  72, 
and  Tour  on  the  Continent , ed.  2.  v.  1.  3^7.  and  v.  3.  123. 

This  fame  genus  has  received  the  hard  name  of  Mazeu- 
toxeron  from  M.  la  Billardiere ; but  fortunately  long  after  it 
was  publiffied,  unknown  to  him,  by  the  Linnaean  Society. 
Mr.  Correa  had  indeed  already  received  the  honour  of  a 
genus  from  his  countryman  Vandelli,  but  it  proves  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  Ochna. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  regular,  with  four 
teeth,  inferior,  permanent.  Cor.  regular  : Petals  four, 
linear-oblong,  cohering  longitudinally,  externally  clothed 
with  ftarry  pubefcence  ; fpreading  at  their  fummits,  and 
obtufe.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-ffiaped,  fmooth,  di- 
lated towards  the  bottom,  four  of  them  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  reft.  Anthers  feffile,  incumbent,  oblong,  of  two 
cells,  burfting  longitudinally,  without  any  appendage.  Pfl. 
Germen  fuperior,  briftly,  four-lobed.  Style  thread-ffiaped, 
about  as  long  as  the  ftamens,  fmooth.  Stigma  in  four  fmali 
acute  lobes.  Capfules  four,  cohering  longitudinally,  cori- 
aceous, each  lined  with  an  elaftic  arillus.  Seeds  two  in  each 
capfule,  black,  kidney-ffiaped. 

The  fruit,  which  we  have  but  lately  known  in  perfcdbion, 
proves  this  genus  to  belong  to  the  Rutaceie,  not  the  Rho- 
doclendra,  of  Juffieu,  and  its  effential  character  requires  cor- 
relation. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf.  Petals  four,  cohering.  An- 
thers incumbent,  Ample,  two-celled,  burfting  longitudinally. 
Capfules  four,  cohering,  each  lined  with  an  elaftic  aril- 
lus. 

Sp.  1.  C.  alia.  White-flowered  Corraea.  Willd.  Sp.  PL 
v.  2.  324.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  18.  (Mazeutoxeron  rufum. 
Billard.  Voy.  t.  lj.)  Leaves  roundifh,  even,  entire.  Flowers 
cred. — A ffirub  four  or  five  feet  high,  much  branched  3 


the  branches  oppofite,  downy  and  white.  Leaves  oppofite, 
on  fliort  and  broadiffi  white  footftalks,  of  a roundifh  elliptical 
obtufe  form,  entire,  even,  not  undulated,  Angle  ribbed  5 
green,  but  fprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  white  ftarry  deci- 
duous pubefcence  above ; very  white  beneath,  and  clothed 
with  denfe  pubefcence,  which,  like  that  of  the  whole  genus, 
conftfts  of  clofely  entangled  ftarry  or  cluftered  hairs.  Sti- 
pules none.  Fiowers  terminating  the  fmali  branches,  foli- 
tary,  or  two  or  three  together,  on  ffiortiffi  (talks,  upright, 
white.  Calyx  very  oblcurely  four-toothed.  Petals  four 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  cohering  when  young,  then 
fpreading  into  a funnel  fliaped  flower.  Stamens  rather  ffiorter 
than  the  petals,  with  red  anthers.  The  petals,  calyx  and 
flower-ftalk  are  all  clothed  with  the  fame  white  ftarry  pu- 
befcence as  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  when  for  fome 
time  dried,  turns  of  a nifty  hue  ; and  this  rnuft  account  for 
Billardiere’s  fpeciftc  name,  his  defcription  having  apparently 
been  made  from  dried  fpecimens  after  his  return  home.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  New  South  Wales  near  Port  J=>ckfon. 
It  was  originally  found  by  Ar  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solan- 
der.  We  firft  faw  it  growing  at  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy’s, Hammerfmith,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  a 
hardy  green-houfe  ffirub,  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings, 
requiring  peat  earth,  and  regular  lupphes  of  water. 

2.  C.  Arens.  Green-flowered  Corrtea.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 

v.  2.  25.  t.  72.  (C.  viridiflora.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  436,  with 

an  erroneous  reference  to  Bi'lardiere ; fee  the  preceding 
fpecies.  This  feems  his  Mazeutoxeron  rejlexum , t.  ig.j 
Leaves  oblong,  undulated  ; heart-fhaped  at  the  bale. 
Flowers  pendulous.  Calyx-teeth.  elongated. — A taller 
ffirub  than  the  foregoing,  which  flift  flowered  at  the  mar- 
quis of  Blandford’s  at  White  Knight’s,  Berks,  the  feeds 
having  been  fent  from  New  South  Wales.  It  thrives  well 
under  a warm  wall  in  the  open  air  with  a little  covering  in 
winter,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn.  The  branches  are  nu- 
merous, divaricated  and  forked,  clothed  when  young  with 
cluftered  rufty  pubefcence.  Leaves  on  ffiort  ftalks,  reflexed, 
oblong,  bluntiffi,  veiny  ; heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe ; undu- 
lated and  fomewhat  revolute  at  the  margin  ; green,  dotted 
and  roughifli  above  5 denfely  pubefcent  and  whitiffi  beneath. 
Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  folitary,  pendulous,  with  a 
pair  of  narrow  bradleas  a little  below  the  bafe  of  the  calyx. 
Calyx-teeth  very  perceptibly  elongated,  linear.  Corolla 
cylindrical,  the  petals  cohering  ftrongly,  except  at  the  bafe 
and  fummit,  all  over  downy  and  of  a pale  green.  Stamens 
longer  than  the  corolla.  Capfules  white,  hairy.  Seeds 
black.  It  varies  with  trifid  as  well  as  quinquefld  flowers, 
but  its  natural  and  general  ftrufture  is  quadriftd,  like  the 
other  fpecies.  The  flowers  are  without  1'mell,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  obferve,  but  their  afpedt  is  Angular  and 
elegant. 

3.  C.  rubra.  Red  flowered  Corraea.  Banks  Ic.  ined. 
apud  Bib/.  Linn.  Leaves  oblong,  undulated ; fomewhat 
heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  afcending.  Calyx-teeth 
obfolete. — This  has  fo  much  of  the  habit  and  general  ftruc- 
ture  of  C.  Arens,  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  a fpeciftc  dif- 
ference." The  leaves  indeed  are  more  commonly  ovate  than 
heart-fhaped  at  their  bafe,  though  variable  in  this  refpedf  ; 
the  flowers  grow  rather  upright  than  pendulous,  and  their 
calyx  is  almoft  perfectly  even  at  the  edge,  with  fcarcely  any 
rudiments  of  teeth,  and  nothing  like  the  linear  elongations 
obfervable  in  the  Iaft,  which  form  its  mod  decifive  charadter. 
The  plant  however  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  crimfon  hue 
of  the  corolla,  which,  contrafted  with  its  green  extremities, 
renders  this  one  of  the  handfomeft  New  Holland  fhrubs,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  though  dried  fpecimens  have  been 
brought  from  its  native  country,  no  feeds  have  vegetated  hi 
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our  gardens.  The  flower-buds  and  their  cups  look  exactly 
like  fmall  acorns,  and  we  have  known  them  gathered  for  the 
feeds.  Sir  J.  Banks  and  Dr.  So'lander  firft  difeovered  this 
fpecie9.  S. 

CORRECTED  Calendar.  See  Calendar. 

CORRECTION,  or  Chastisement,  in  the  Manege, 
denotes  any  method  that  is  ufed  to  awe  or  punifh  a horfe, 
when  he  difobeys;  and  is  dillinguifhed  from  aid,  which  fig- 
nifies  any  means  that  are  ufed  to  affift  or  direCt  a horfe,  and 
that  enable  him  to  execute  whatever  he  is  put  to  do.  Ac- 
cordingly, aids  feem  to  prevent,  and  corrections  to  punifh, 
whatever  faults  a horfe  may  commit.  See  Aid.  Correc- 
tions are  of  two  forts:  you  may  punifh  your  horfe  with  the 
fpurs,  the  fwitch,  or  chambnere  ; you  may  punifh  him  by 
keeping  him  in  a greater  degree  of  fubjedtion  : but  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  a real  horfeman  will  endeavour  rather  to  work 
upon  the  underftanding  of  the  creature,  than  upon  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  body  ; for  a horfe  has  imagination, 
courage,  and  real  judgment,  which  three  faculties,  duly  re- 
garded, will  be  likely  to  enfure  fuccefs.  The  corrections, 
which  reduce  a horfe  to  the  greatefl  obedience,  and  that  dif- 
hearten  him  the  lead,  are  fuch  as  are  not  fevere  ; but  fuch 
as  oppofe  and  thwart  the  horfe  confill  in  thwarting  him  in 
what  he  wants  to  do,  by  rellraining  and  putting  him  to  do 
diredtly  the  contrary.  If  your  horfe  do  not  advance  or  go 
off  readily,  or  if  he  is  fluggifh,  make  him  go  fideways, 
fometimes  to  one  hand,  fometimes  to  the  other,  and  drive 
him  forward,  and  fo  alternately.  If  he  goes  forward  too 
fall,  being  extremely  quick  of  feeling,  moderate  your  aids, 
and  make  him  go  backward  fome  Heps  ; if  he  prefles  for- 
ward with  hurry  and  violence,  make  him  go  backward  a 
great  deal.  If  he  is  diforderly  and  turbulent,  walk  him 
ftraight  forward,  with  his  head  in  and  croupe  out.  Ttiefe 
forts  of  corredtion  have  great  influence  on  mod  horfes. 

But  with  horfes  of  an  obftinate  and  rebellious  difpofition, 
correction  of  a more  fevere  kind  may  be  neceflary  ; and  yet 
in  the  ufe  of  it  requires  great  prudence  and  management. 
The  fpurs,  properly  applied,  are  of  confiderable  fervice  in 
aweing  and  correcting  the  animal ; but  when  ufed  impro- 
perly, they  make  the  horfe  abjeCt  and  jadifh,  reftive  and 
vicious.  The  horfeman  fnould  not,  therefore,  be  too  hafty 
in  applying  this  correction.  To  give  the  horfe  both  fpurs 
properly,  you  mult  change  the  pofture  of  your  legs,  and, 
bending  your  knee,  Strike  him  with  them  at  once  as  quick 
and  as  "firmly  as  you  can.  Take  care  never  to  open  your 
thighs  and  legs,  in  order  to  give  both  fpurs;  for  the  aCtion, 
becoming  thus  irregular,  could  never  produce  a good  effedt. 
The  chambriere,  as  a corredtion,  lhould  be  ufed  with  dif- 
cretion  ; and  the  [witch  is  not  often  employed  for  punilh- 
ment.  Btrenger’s  Hilt,  and  Art  of  Horlemanfhip,  vcl.  ii. 
ch.  9.  See  Aid. 

Cop  rection,  in  Pharmacy.  This  word  has  feveral  pe- 
culiar fenfes  : and  firlt,  draitic  medicines,  or  fuch  as  operate 
with  violence,  are  faid  to  be  corredted,  when  in  their  com- 
pofition  fome  ingredient  is  added,  which  proves  a kind  of 
check  to  the  operation,  or  prevents  thofe  misfortunes  which 
they  generally  bring,  without  fuch  corredting  ingredient. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  fome  carminatives,  as  the  feeds  of  fen- 
nel or  anife,  are  added  to  fena  leaves,  which,  when  exhibited 
alone,  generally  excite  flatulencies  and  gripes.  The  fub- 
ftances  or  ingredients  thus  added,  with  an  intention  to  ren- 
der the  medicines  more  fafe,  are  called  corrigenda , or  cor- 
recloria , cafiigantia,  or  infringentia.  Secondly,  medicines 
which  operate  in  a flow  and  lar  guid  manner,  are  faid  to  be 
corrected,  when  they  are  fo  prepared  as  to  accelerate  or  aug- 
ment their  operation  : when,  for  inftance,  falts  are  mixed 
with  evacuating  medicines  of  a gummous  or  refinous  nature, 


that  by  means  of  being  more  refolved  or  attenuated,  they 
may  operate  more  powerfully.  With  this  intention  fait  of 
tartar,  or  fal  polychrejlus,  is  added  to  infufions  of  fena. 
Ingredients  added  with  this  view  are  called  adjuvanlia  ; and 
when  more  draftic  fubftances  of  the  fame  virtues  are  added, 
in  order  to  augment  the  operation  of  the  compofltions,  thefe 
are  called  acuentia.  Thirdly,  naufeous  and  ungrateful  medi- 
cines are  faid  to  be  corredted,  when  they  are  prepared  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  be  more  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  the 
palate.  James. 

Correction,  in  Printing , the  aCt  of  retrenching  the 
faults  in  a work , or  the  reading,  which  the  corredlor  gives 
the  firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and  amend  the  faults,  to  be 
redlified  by  the  compofltor. 

The  correlations  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each  page, 
right  againlt  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found.  There  are 
different  charadlers  ufed  to  exprefs  different  corrections,  as 
D or  J,  dele , for  any  thing  to  be  effaced,  or  left  out.  When 
any  thing  is  to  be  inferted,  the  place  is  marked  in  the  line 
with  a caret  a,  and  the  in fert ion  added  in  the  margin. 
When  a word,  fyllable,  &c.  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erafed  out 
of  the  proof,  and  that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  the 
margin;  always  obferving,  if  there  be  feveral  miftakes  in  the 
fame  line,  that  the  corredlions  in  the  margin  be  feparated  by 
little  bars,  or  ftrokes,  | . If  a fpace  be  omitted,  its  place 
is  marked  with  a caret,  and  the  margin  with  %.  If  a fpace 
be  wrong  placed,  as  in  the  middle  of  a word,  the  two  parts 
are  connected  with  a cu  rve,  and  the  fame  character  put  in 

the  margin.  If  a letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expreffed  on  the 
margin  with  f.  If  any  thing  be  tranfpofed,  it  is  marked 
thus  : The  JhorteJl  | are  the  \ follies  j hejl ; for  the  JhorteJl 
follies  are  the  befl ; and  in  the  margin  is  added  tr.  in  a circle. 
If  Roman  characters  are  to  be  changed  for  Italic,  or  vice 
verfa,  a line  is  drawn  under  them  thus,  and  Roman  or  Italic 
added  in  the  margin  ; if  to  capitals,  a double  line.  If  a 
word  or  fentence  is  entirely  omitted,  the  place  is  marked 
with  a caret,  and  in  the  margin  is  inferted  the  word  out.  If 
the  letters  of  a word  Hand  too  far  afunder,  a line  is  drawn 
under  them,  arid  in  the  margin  is  put  a crooked  line,  or  hook, 
thus 

Correction,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Epanorthosis. 

Correction  of  apprentices,  in  Law.  See  Appren- 

a ICE. 

Correction  of  Children.  See  Parent. 

Correction  of  Scholars.  See  Schoolmaster. 

Corr  ection  of  Servants.  See  Servant. 

Correction  of  Wife.  See  Coverture. 

Correction,  Houfe  of.  See  House  of  CorreH'wn. 

CORRECTOR  of  the  Staple, an  officer,  or  clerk,  belong- 
ing to  the  ftaple,  who  makes  and  records  the  bargains  of 
merchants  there  made,  anno  27  Edw.  III.  flat.  2.  cap.  2 2, 
23.  The  Romans  called  them  menfarii. 

Correctors,  in  Pharmacy,  fuch  ingredients  in  a com- 
pofition  as  guard  again  ft,  or  abate,  the  force,  or  dangerous 
qualities,  of  others.  See  Correction. 

CORREDIUM.  See  Corody. 

CORREGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Eftremadura  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Peniche. 

CORREGGIO,  or  Coreggio,  da,  Antonio,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  Italian  painter  of  the  firft  eminence.  The  fa- 
mily name  of  this  diftinguifhed  genius  was  Allegri,  being 
called  Correggio  from  a fmall  city  in  the  ftate  of  Parma, 
which  gave  him  birth  in  the  year  1494.  Upon  this  point, 
as  well  as  the  period  of  his  death,  authors  are  pretty  well 
agreed  ; but  the  other  circumftances  of  his  life  are  wrapped 
in  doubt  and  conjecture, 

Giorgio 
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Giorgio  Vafari,  the  fii  ft  biographer  of  the  painters,  com- 
miferates  the  fate  of  this  divine  artift:,  whom  he  reprefents 
ot  a melancholy  turn  of  mind,  timid  and  diffident  of  his 
own  powers,  burthened  with  a numerous  family,  which, 
with  all  his  prodigious  talents,  he  could  fcarcely  fopport  ; 
ill  recompenfed  for  his  works  : and  terminates  the  fad  Itory 
by  informing  us,  that,  having  received  at  Parma  a payment 
of  fixty  crowns  in  copper  money,  he  caught  a fever,  in  the 
exertion  of  carrying  it  home  on  his  ffioulders,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  death. 

Whoever  compares  the  moderate  fums  Correggio  received 
for  his  principal  works,  with  the  magnificent  rewards  heap- 
ed upon  Raffaele,  Tiziauo,  and  Buonaroti,  nay,  even  upon 
Vafari  himfelf,  cannot  feel  furprized  that  the  Florentine 
hiltonan  (Tiotild  thus  lament  the  untoward  fortune  of  the 
great  Lombard  artift.  The  picture,  however,  is  exaggerated, 
and,  upon  inveftigation,  it  mult  clearly  appear,  that  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Correggio,  though  far  beneath  his  merits,  was  in  no- 
wife deplorab’e.  The  family  of  Allegri  was  highly  refpedt- 
able,  and  poffeffcd  confiierable  landed  property,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  augmented  by  the  earnings  of  Antonio  ; 
and,  fo  far  from  bis  having  died  of  the  fatigue  of  bearing 
home  the  copper  money,  he  was  ufually  paid  in  gold,  as 
appears  from  exifting  documents.  For  the  Cupola  and  Tri- 
buna  of  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  he  received  472  fe- 
quins;  for  that  of  the  Duomo,  450,  payments  by  no  means 
inconfiderable  in  thofe  times.  For  his  celebrated  Notte  he 
had  40  fequins  ; for  the  St.  Jerome,  which  colt  him  fix 
months  labour,  47,  befides  his  board  during  that  period  : 
but  when  from  thefe  fums  we  deduct  the  expence  of  his 
models  and  colours,  which  were  ever  of  the  bell  quality,  it 
cannot  appear  probable  that  he  acquired  great  riches  ; and, 
we  may  conclude,  that  fcreened  from  the  evils  alike  atten- 
dant on  penury  and  affluence,  he  enjoyed  the  enviable  fitua- 
tion  defcribed  in  the  prayer  of  Agur  the  fon  of  Jakeh.  It 
is  a tradition,  in  Correggio,  that  our  young  Undent  acquir- 
ed the  firtt  rudiments  of  his  art,  from  an  uncle  named  Lo- 
renzo ; he  afterwards,  according  to  Vedriani,  in  his  “ Lives 
of  the  Modenefe  Painters,”  frequented  the  fchool  of  Fran- 
■cefco  Bianchi,  called  II  Frari,  at  Modena;  there  he  acquired 
that  practice  in  modelling  fo  advantageous  to  a painter,  and 
for  which  the  Modenefe  artifts  were  fo  celebrated,  and  there 
he  is  laid  to  have  formed  a friendfhip  with  Ant.  Begarelli, 
whofe  admirable  works  in  that  way  drew  the  higheft  eulo- 
giums  from  the  great  Michelangelo.  After  this  period, 
we  are  informed,  that  he  vilited  Mantua,  and  became  the 
difciple  of  Andrea  Mantegna;  this  could  not,  however, 
have  been  the  cafe,  as  Mantegna  died  in  150 6,  though 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fine  works  of  that 
ancient  artift  contributed  not  a little  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Antonio’s  lludies.  Some  affert,  that  Antonio  was 
not  the  feholar  of  Andrea,  but  of  Francefco  Mantegna  his 
fon,  an  artift  of  no  mean  talents,  and  who  was  much  em- 
ployed in  Mantua  after  his  father’s  death  : the  abbe  Lanzi 
Teems  to  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion,  and  mentions  feveral 
juvenile  productions  of  Correggio  there  remaining,  wherein 
the  germs  of  future  excellence  appear,  blended  with  fome- 
what  of  the  rigid  ftyle  of  the  old  ichool. 

It  has  been  fuppofcd  by  fome  writers,  that  Correggio,  in- 
ftigated  by  the  defire  of  beholding  the  Frcfcoes  of  Raffaele 
in  the  Vatican,  vilited  Rome;  and,  we  are  told,  that  after 
having  long  gazed  on  thofe  celebrated  works,  confciotis  of 
his  own  tranfcendent  but  lefs  regarded  talents,  he  broke 
forth  into  the  memorable  words,  “ anch’  iofon  Pittore!”  — 
“ I alfo  am  a painter  !” — But  Lanzi,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  in  the  inveftigation,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ilory  has 
jao  foundation,  and  that  Antonio  never  faw  Rome. 


It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate  any  more  than 
the  principal  works  of  this  divine  artift  : his  earlieft  pidture 
of  note  was  painted  in  15  r 2,  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  in  it 
is  reprefented,  the  Madona  feated  on  a throne,  with  on 
each  fide  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Francis;  even  in  this  produc- 
tion, the  dawning  genius  and  native  grace  of  Correggio  ap- 
pear, though  it  poffeffes  little  of  that  breadth  of  effcdt 
which  afterwards  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  his  works  ; he 
advanced,  however,  with  giant  ftrides,  for  we  find  that  in 
1518,  or  1519,  when  he  painted  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Pao- 
lo at  Parma,  a room  in  Frefco,  with  poetical  devices,  cu- 
pids,  & c.,  he  had  fufficiently  eftabliffled  himfelf  in  that  no- 
vel, beautiful,  and  luxuriant  ftyle,  which  became  the  never 
equalled  model  of  the  artifts  of  Lombardy,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  fucceeding  ages;  but  his  greateft  works  in  frefco 
are,  the  Cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  and  the 
Duomo,  in  the  laft  mentioned  city;  in  the  former  cupola, 
which,  together  with  the  tribuna,  fince  dcmolifhed,  was 
executed  from  about  1520  to  1524,  Correggio  reprefented 
the  Afcenfion  of  Chrift,  furtounded  by  the  Aooftles,  who, 
feated  on  clouds,  fupported  by  the  Angelic  Hoft,  regard 
the  Saviour.  The  boldnefs  of  the  forefhortening  in  this 
work,  the  grand  ftyle  of  drawing,  the  elevation  of  charac- 
ter in  the  heads,  added  to  an  aftonifhing  breadth  of  light 
and  ffladow,  rendered  it  a miracle  in  the  art  hitherto  un- 
exampled ; the  tremendous  Laft  Judgment  of  Michelan- 
gelo, not  having  been  executed  till  many  years  afterwards. 
So  wonderful  a produdtion  could  only  be  fupported  by  the 
artift  himfelf,  who,  in  1 530,  completed  his  matchlefs  work 
in  the  Cupola  of  the  Duomo  ; here  the  Madonna,  in  an 
attitude  the  moft  exquifitely  exprcffive  of  devotion  and  bea- 
titude, rifes  majeftic  amidft  myriads  of  faints  and  angels, 
who,  vying  with  each  other,  in  their  demonltrations  of  joy 
at  the  arrival  of  the  virgin  mother  of  Chrift,  ftrike  the  lute, 
blow  the  loud  trumpet,  or  join  in  the  mazes  of  the  celeftial 
dance  ; whilll  below,  are  introduced,  as  ufual,  the  Apoftles, 
who,  with  the  moft  dignified  exprtffions  of  awe  and  alto- 
nilhment,  behold  her  affumption  ; and  here  we  mnft  obferve, 
that  if  the  great  Michelangelo,  in  the  gloom  of  his  ftu- 
pendous  laft  judgment,  has  reached  the  fummit  of  the  ttr- 
ribile  via,  Correggio  has,  in  the  radiant  fplendour  of  his 
work,  touched  the  pinnacle  of  that  fublime  which  arifes 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  more  confoling  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature,  love  and  joy.  Of  the  altar  pieces,  and 
fmaller  works  of  this  mafttr,  the  following  are  amongll  the 
moft  celebrated  : the  Madonna,  with  St.  George,  and  other 
figures,  in  the  gallery  of  Drefden,  where  the  little  angels 
are  fo  beautifully  introduced,  playing  with  the  helmet  and 
fword  of  the  Chriftirn  Hero  : the  famous  Notte,  or  adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  in  the  fame  colledtion,  where  the 
molt  ftriking  effcdt  is  produced  by  the  principal  light  being 
made  to  proceed  from  the  child ; a moft  exquilite  idea, 
in  which  Correggio  has  been  followed,  though  at  an  humble 
diftance,  by  almoft  every  painter  who  has  fince  treated  the 
fubjedt : the  Magdalen,  in  the  defart  reading,  a very  fmall 
pidture,  well  worthy  the  magnificent  frame  fet  with  jewels 
which  furround  it:  the  celebrated  Madonna,  with  St.  Je- 
rome, and  the  Magdalen  ; which  latter  figure,  in  point  of 
grace,  Hands  unrivalled  in  modern  art ; this  pidture  is  now 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  But  a volume  would  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  point  out — the  beauties  fcattered  with  fo  lavifh  a 
hand  throughout  the  works  of  Correggio  ; and  when  we 
contemplate  the  hard  and  dry  manner  of  painting  in  ufe 
amongtt  the  artifts  of  Lombardy  when  he  appeared  ; when 
we  recolledt  that  he  never  vifited  either  Florence,  Rome,  or 
Venice;  that  he  had  few  of  thofe  advantages  of  education 
or  example  which  the  works  of  Signorelli  Ghirlandaio,  Da 
6 Vinci, 
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Vinci,  and  Fra  Bartholomeo,  furniffied  to  the  more  fortu- 
nate artifts  of  Lower  Italy,  Raffaele,  Michelangelo,  and 
Del  Sarto  ; and  when  we  reflect,  that  notwithftanding  thefe 
difadvantages,  Antonio,  (ingle-handed,  and  alone,  at  once 
effected  fo  extraordinary  a revolution  in  the  fyftem  of  paint- 
ing, changing  Karfh  colouring  and  frittered  light  and  (hadow 
for  ambient  hues,  union  of  effeft,  and  never  equalled  breadth 
of  Chiarofcuro,  Meagre  Skeleton-like  forms  for  fimplicity 
and  grandeur  of  defign  : we  cannot  deny  that  he  was  oue 
of  the  mod  extraordinary  geniufes  ever  vouchfafed  by 
heaven,  for  the  guidance  and  advancement  of  mankind  in 
the  paths  of  art.  He  died  A.D.  1534,  aged  40.  As 
we  have  occafion  to  fpealc  of  the  merits  of  this  divme  artift, 
in  our  inquiries  concerning  painting,  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
the  reader  to  thofe  articles.  See  Painting,  Invention, 
Composition,  Design,  Expression,  Clair  Obscure, 
and  Colouring. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  juftice  in 
Spain,  and  countries  fubjedt  to  the  Spanifli  government.  He 
is  the  chief  judge  of  a town  or  province. 

CORREGIO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  and  ca- 
pital of  a fmall  principality,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
united  to  the  Modenefe  in  1635;  defended  by  a cattle ; 
8 miles  N.  W.  of  Modena,  and  23  S.  of  Mantua. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  in 
any  certain  relation. 

Thus,  father  and  fon  are  correlatives  ; pater  & jilius  fill 
mutuo  rcfpondent.  Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are 
•correlative  and  oppofite  terms. 

CORRESPONDENCE,  or  Correspondency,  de- 
notes the  relation  and  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  tiling  to 
another;  and  alfo  intercourfe  and  frftndfhip. 

Correspondence,  in  Military  Affairs.  By  our  articles 
of  war  an  officer,  non-commiffioned  officer,  or  foldier,  that 
correfponds  with  the  enemy,  is  liable  to  fuffer  death.  Such 
a correfpondence  is  alfo  forbidden  or  interdicted  in  other 
countries,  under  pain  of  death,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  to 
every  military  pcrfon  of  whatever  rank,  and  to  every  one 
dependent  on  the  army,  in  time  of  war,  without  the  per- 
m ffion  of  the  general  who  commands,  or  the  governor  or 
commandant,  if  it  be  in  a garrifoned  place. 

CORRE'ZE,  the  Department  of  the . in  Geography , one 
of  the  nine  departments  in  the  fouth  of  France,  was  formerly 
a part  of  the  province  called  Limoiin,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  river  Correze,  which  partly  flows  through  it  from 
north  to  fouth,  varying  a little  towards  the  vreft.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Creufe  ; on 
the  eaft  by  the  department  of  Cantal  and  that  of  Puy  de 
Dome  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  department  of  the  Lot ; to 
the  fouth-weft  by  that  of  the  Dordogne,  and  to  the  north- 
weft  by  that  of  the  Vienne. 

Though  watered  bv  feveral  rivers,  as  the  Correze,  Ve- 
zere,  D ege,  Luzege,  Trivuffonne  and  Douftre,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Correze  has  no  interior  navigation  ; its  rivers 
are  not  navigable,  but  they  yield  abundance  of  fifli,  particu- 
larly falmon  and  trouts.  Towards  the  north  there  is  a 
chain  of  high  mountains,  called  Mille  Vaches,  which  are  co- 
vered with  fncw  a conffderable  part  of  the  year.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate ; the  foil  rather  bad,  producing  little 
wheat,  fome  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  turnips  for  the  cat- 
tle : but  the  meadows  yield  excellent  hay.  Hence  there  is 
a great  trade  in  horned  cattle,  horfes,  mules,  and  fheep,  which 
are  very  fine,  and  the  breed  of  which  has  been  improved  by 
a Spanifh  flock.  Grazing  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  ; their  horfes  are  reckoned  very  good. 

The  wines  of  the  department  of  the  Correze  are  tolerable  ; 
that  which  is  made  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Brives  is  re- 
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puted  almoft  equal  to  Burgundy.  Game  is  abundant  ; there 
is  alfo  plenty  of  excellent  chefnuts,  which  in  fome  cantons 
make  amends  for  the  fterility  of  the  foil.  During  the  fix 
winter  months  they  conftitute  the  chief  food  of  moll  of  the 
inhabitants. 

As  the  department  of  the  Correze  is  rather  mountainous,  it 
contains  mines  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  antimony;  fources 
of  mineral  water  and  copper  forges.  Its  principal  manufadures 
are  thofe  of  fire  arms,  printed  linen  and  cotton,  (ilk  hand- 
kerchiefs, mufhn,  gauze,  fatin,  and  poplins,  called  Siamoifes 
imprtmees  en  In  Jinnies,  wax  candles,  and  writing-paper. 

The  curioiitics  of  this  Department  are  the  volcanic  rock 
of  Polignac  near  Brives,  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  a cha- 
pel in  which  there  are  Roman  infcriptions,  a coloffal  head, 
and  many  other  remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  environs  of  Tin- 
tinian. 

The  department  of  the  Correze  is  divided  into  three 
diftridts,  Ufiel,  Tulles,  and  Brives,  29  cantons  and  294 
communes.  Tulles,  Meyr.iac,  Ufiel,  Neuvie,  Brives,  and 
Uzerche  are  its  principal  towns.  The  extent  is  5947  fquare 
kiliometres,  or  about  900  Englifli  fquare  miles,  twenty  of 
which  are  covered  with  wood.  It  is  inhabited  by  243,634 
individuals,  which  give  270  inhabitants  for  each  fquare 
mile.  The  taxes  paid  by  this  department  in  1803  amounted 
to  1,588,334  French  livres,  which  make  the  average  con- 
tribution of  each  individual  to  the  public  expenditure  amount 
annually  to  little  better  than  fix  livres  and  a half,  or  about 
$s.  6J.  fterlitig.  Herbin’s  Statiftique  de  la  France. 

Corre'ze,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Tul- 
les, fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  8 miles  N E.  of 
Tulles.  The  place  contains  1350,  and  the  canton  6170  in- 
habitants ; the  territorial  extent  comprehends  242^  kilio- 
metres, and  9 communes. 

CORRHA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  Greater  Armenia,  according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a 
place  of  Afia,  fituated,  according  to  the  fame  geographer, 
in  Perfia  Propria. 

CORRHAGUM,  a ftrong  town  of  Macedonia.  Livy. 

CORRIAROK,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  near  Fort  Auguftus,  N.  W.  of  Ben 
Nevis  ; over  which  is  a military  road,  in  a zig-zag  direc- 
tion. From  the  foot  of  this  mountain  arifes  the  rapid  river 
Spey,  and  other  dreams  rife  to  the  weft,  indicating  great 
elevation. 

CORRIB  LOUGH,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  which  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  moftly  from 
two  to  five  wide,  though  in  the  broadeft  part  it  is  eleven. 
In  the  middle  it  is  contradfed  to  a fn>all  channel,  which  is 
crofied  by  a ferry  at  Knock.  There  are  a great  number  of 
concealed  rocks,  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  lake 
dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  it. 

The  lake  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  by  a broad  and  ftony 
river  on  which  the  town  of  Galway  is  fituated  about  three 
miles  from  its  fouthern  extremity. 

There  is  a frefh  water  mufcle  in  this  lake,  which  pro- 
duces pearls,  of  which  there  are  fome  very  fine  fpeci- 
mens.  Beaufort. 

CORRICLE.  See  Coracle. 

CORRIDOR.  See  Coridor. 

CORRIENTES,  Los,  in  Geography,  a city  of  South 
America,  in  the  viceroyaity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata,  near  its  jundticn 
with  the  river  Parana,  about  100  leagues  north  of  Santa 
Fe.  In  magnitude  and  difpofition  it  is  inferior  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  has  no  marks  of  a city  except  the  name.  This  city 
was  founded  in  .1589,  and  was  at  firli  greatly  tnfefted  by 
G the 
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the  Abipons,  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a corps 
of  militia  in  order  to  fupprefs  them.  It  has  now  a church 
and  three  convents ; and  it  has  its  particular  correg'dor,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  governor.  • S.  lat.  2/°  32'.  W.  long. 

i/°  5°'- 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  Botany,  (diminutive  from  corngia,  a 
thong  of  leather)  Linn.  gen.  378.  Schreb.  516.  Willd. 
578.  Gxrt.  465.  Juff.  313-  Vent.  3.  262.  Clafsand 
order,  pentcnulrla  trigynia.  Holorocea , Linn.  Portulcicea , Juff. 

Gen!  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved  ; leaves  egg-ftiaped, 
concave,  fpreading,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  egg- 
fhaped,  fcarcely  larger  than  the  calyx.  Stain.  Filaments 
five,  awl-lhaped,  fmall.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior,  egg-ftiaped, 
trigonous  ; ftyle  none;  ftigmas  three,  obtufe.  Peric.  none, 
except  the  converging  calyx.  Seed  folitary,  egg-(haped, 
trigonous.  (Nut  fmall,  roundifh-trigonous,  Gcert.) 

Eff  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  five-leaved.  Petals  five.  Seed 
folitary,  obtufely  trigonous. 

Sp.  1.  C.  littoralis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Lam.  Willd. 
1.  FI  or.  dan.  334.  Eng.  Bot.  668.  (Polygonum  litto- 
reum  minus,  flofculis  fpadiceo-albicantibus.  Bauh.  Pin. 
281.  Moris.  Hift.  2.  593.  57.  5.  tab.  29.  fig.  1.  Poly- 
gonifolia  ; Vaill.  par.  162.  Dill.  gifs.  95.  tab.  3.) 
“ Flowers  peduncled  ; calyxes  membranous,  and  white  at 
the  edges.”  Root  annual.  Stems  numerous,  proftrate,  but 
little  branched,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  fomewhat 
fiefhy,  fmooth,  glaucous,  attenuated  at  the  bafe  ; ftipules 
in  pairs,  acute,  filvery,  tranfparent.  Flowers  fmall,  white, 
in  many-flowered  terminal  and  lateral  clufters  ; petals,  as 
well  as  the  calyx,  permanent.  2.  C.  capenfs.  Willd.  2. 
(C.  littoralis ; Thunb.  Prod.  53.  " Flowers  feffile  ; calyxes 

green.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Corrigiola albella-,  Forlk.  See  Illecebrum  Arabicum. 

CORRIRA,  in  Ornithology.  Authors  defcnbe  under  this 
title  an  ambiguous  kind  of  bird,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
Grallae  order,  but  which  appears  to  be  by  no  means  clearly 
determined.  In  the  “ Gmelinian  Syftem,”  it  is  placed  as 
a genus  between  the  tantalus  and  fcolopax,  or  ibis  and 
fnipe  tribe.  Dr.  Latham  arranges  it  among  the  palmipides, 
between  the  recurvirolta  (avofet)  and  the  phoenicopterus, 
or  flamingo;  and  is,  in  this  refpeft,  followed  by  Vielle,  and 
other  late  French  writers.  The  Gmelinian  character  of  the 
genus  corrira,  confifls  in  having  the  bill  (hort,  liiaight,  and 
toothlefs,  thighs  larger  than  the  body,  feet  four-toed,  pal- 
mated,  and  the  toes  very  fhort.  In  Dr.  Latham’s  Sy- 
nopfis,  the  genus  is  defcribed  as  having  the  bill  fhort  and 
Ifraight,  legs  long,  thighs  fhort,  feet  palmated,  and  furmfhed 
with  a back  toe.  In  the  Ind.  Orn.  of  the  fame  writer,  it  is 
added,  that  the  thighs  are  longer  than  the  body,  and  the 
back  toe  not  connefted.  Vielle  fays,  the  beak  is  fhort, 
llraight,  and  without  teeth;  the  legs  fhort,  thighs  long,  feet 
palmated  and  entire,  the  three  exterior  toes  connefted  by  a 

membrane,  and  the  pofterior  one  ifolated. 

This  remarkable  bird  is  firft  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus, 
who  feems  to  be  the  only  one  acquainted  with  it ; for  Ray 
and  Willughby,  Briffon,  Gmehn,  Latham,  and  Vielle  have 
taken  their  defcription  of  it  entirely  from  Aldrovandus. 
This  writer  calls  it  trochilus  vulgo  corrira  ; it  is  alfo  the 
corrira  of  Bjiffon,  corrira  italica  of  Gmelin,  Italian  courier 
of  Latham,  and  coureur  of  the  French.  The  names  are 
fynonymous,  and  allude  to  its  fwiftnefs  in  running.  The 
bird  is  faid  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Italy  ; its  fize  rather  lefs 
than  the  avofet,  and  with  the  legs,  not  fo  long  in  propor- 
tion ; the  bill  fhorter,  ftraight,  and  yellow,  with  the  tip 
black  ; the  irides  of  two  colours,  firft.  white,  furrounded  with 
chefnut ; the  head,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
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wings  ferruginous,  the  under  parts  white  ; the  two  middle 
tail  feathers  white  tipped  with  black,  the  others  fuppofed 
to  be  black.  We  have  been  minute  in  the  defcription  of  this 
bird,  as  it  is  the  only  fpeciesof  its  genus  known. 

CORRIVAL,  a relative  term,  fignifying,  originally,  a 
perfon,  who  derived  water  from  the  fame  fource,  or  fpriag, 
with  another  ; by  means  of  fome  common  canal,  which 
carried  it  to  both  their  lands  ; and  which  proved  the  occa- 
lion  of  frequent  difputes.  Hence  the  word  came  to  be 
ufed  for  thofe  who  have  the  fame  pretenfions  ; whether  to 
glory,  to  love,  or  the  like  ; but  ufe  has  abridged  the  word; 
and  vve  now  both  write  and  pronounce,  rival. 

CORROBORANT,  or  Corroborative,  Medicines, 
are  fnch  as  tend  to  augment  the  ftrength  of  the  body. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  vegetable  bitters,  and  metallic  fairs  and 
oxydes.  In  the  language  of  the  Materia  Medica  they  ate 
more  commonly  denominated  Tonics,  which  fee. 

CORROCORRO,  in  Navigation,  a veffel  fitted  with 
out-riggers,  having  an  high  arched  ftem  and  ftern,  like 
the  points  of  an  half-rnoon.  Thefe  veffels  are  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  the  Dutch 
have  fleets  of  them  at  Amboyna,  which  they  employ  as 
guarda-costas.  They  have  them  from  a very  fmall  fize  to 
above  ten  tons  burthen.  On  the  crofs  pieces,  which  fup- 
port  the  out-riggers,  are  often  put  fore  and  after  planks, 
on  which  the  people  fit  and  paddle,  befides  thefe  who  fit 
in  the  veffel  on  each  gunnel.  In  fmooth  water  they  are 
paddled  by  many  perfons  in  different  ranks  or  rows,  and 
are  made  to  move  with  great  fpeed.  They  are  fteerea  with 
two  commoodies  (or  broad  paddles)  and  not  with  a rudder. 
When  they  are  high  out  of  the  water,  oars  are  ufed  ; but 
on  the  out-riggers  they  always  ufe  paddles.  A fmall  cor- 
rocorro,  without  out-riggers,  is  called  orembay. 

CORRODENTIA,  or  Corrosiva,  in  Surgery,  cor- 
rofives,  or  corroding  medicines.  See  Caustic  and  Cau- 
tery. 

CORROSION,  the  aft  of  corroding , or  gnawing 
away,  by  little  and  little,  the  continuity  of  the  parts  of 
bodies. 

Corrosion  ist  ufed  in  Chemijlry , Medicine,  and  Na- 
tural Hi/lory  ; where  it  ftands  for  a particular  fpecies  of 
diffolution,  by  an  acid,  or  faline  menftruum.  Corrofion 
is  performed  either  by  immerfion  or  cementation,  fprink- 
ling,  trituration,  or  mere  contaft  with  a proper  menftruum, 

CORROSINJL  fublimate  of  mercury.  See  Mercury. 

CORRUDA,  in  Botany, prior  ; Cluf.  See  Asparagus 
acutifolius. 

Corruda  altera ; Cluf.  See  Asparagus  aphyllus. 

Corruda  tertia  ; Cluf.  See  Asparagus  a/bus. 

Corruda  africana  ; Rai.  Sup.  See  Asparagus  ca- 
penfis. 

CORRUGATOR,  or  Corrugens  fupercilii  in  Ana- 
tomy, a mufcle  arifing  from  the  great  canthus  of  the  orbit  of 
the  eye,  and  terminating  in  the  ikin  about  the  middle  of  the 
eye-brows.  See  Eye. 

Its  name  declares  its  ufe ; being  formed  of  con,  together , 
and  ruga,  wrinkle. 

Some  reckon  this  mufcle  only  a prolongation  of  the  fron - 
tales. 

Corrugator  coiteri,  or  mufculus  frontalis  verus.  This 
mufcle  arifes  flelhy  from  the  procefs  of  the  os  fronds,  next 
to  the  inner  or  great  angle  of  the  orbit,  above  the  joining  of 
the  os  nafi,  and  fuperior  procefs  of  the  os  maxillare  with  this 
bone  ; from  thence  running  obliquely  outward  and  upward, 
it  is  inferted  in  the  flelhy  part  of  the  occipitofrontalis  ; fome 
of  its  fibrillae  paffing  through  into  the  Ikin,  a little  higher 
than  the  middle  region  of  the  eyebrows. 
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Its  life  is  to  fmooth  the  (kin  of  the  forehead,  by  pulling  it 
down  after  the  action  of  the  occipitofrontalis  s and  when  it 
acts  more  forcibly,  it  ftrves  to  wrinkle  the  flcin  of  the  front 
between  the  fupercilia  ; as  it  happens  when  we  frown,  or 
knit  the  brows. 

CORRUGENT  Muscle,  the  fame  as  corrugator  fu- 

percilii. 

CORRUPTIBLE.  See  Incorruptible. 

CORRUPT  I COL./E,  a feft  who  role  out  oftheMorio- 
phyfites  in  Egypt  about  the  year  519,  under  their  chief, 
Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Their  diftinguilhing  doftrine,  whence  they  derived  their 
name,  was,  that  the  body  of  Jcfns  Chrilt  was  corruptible , 
i.  e.  fubjeft  to  the  affeftions  and  changes  with  which  human 
nature  is  generally  attended  ; — that  the  fathers  had  owned 
it ; and  that  to  deny  it,  was  to  deny  the  truth  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s paffion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian,  bifhop  of  Halicarnaffus,  ano- 
ther Eutychian,  a refugee,  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexandria, 
maintained  that  the  divine  nature  had  fo  infinuated  itfelf 
into  the  body  of  Chrift,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  Vir- 
gin’s conception,  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  changed  its 
nature,  and  became  incorruptible.  His  followers  alleged 
that  to  fay  the  body  of  Chrift  was  corruptible,  was  to 
make  a dittinftion  between  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  word,  and 
by  confequence  to  make  two  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  the  two 
opinions ; and  the  partifans  of  Severus  were  called  corrup- 
licolce , q.  d.  worfhippers  of  fomething  corruptible:  fome- 
times  they  were  denominated  corruptililes  ; Phthartolatrae, 
lvtiftoatrse,  and  Creaticolse  : and  the  adherents  of  Julian 
Aphthartodocetae, Docetas,  incorruptibles , or phantajiajla . The 
clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured  the  ftrft  ; the  monks 
and  the  people  the  latter. 

Xenaias  of  Hierapolis  ftruck  out  an  hypothefis,  which 
feemed  equally  remote  from  thofe  of  both  the  contending 
parties:  for  he  maintained,  that  Chrift  had,  indeed,  truly 
fuffered  the  various  fenfations  to  which  humanity  is  expofed  ; 
but  that  he  fuffered  them  not  in  his  nature , but  by  a fub- 
miffive  aft  of  his  will. 

CORRUPTION,  the  extinftion  of  any  thing;  or  the 
aft  whereby  it  ceafes  to  be  what  it  was. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  philofophy,  that  the  corruption  of  one  thing 
h the  generation  of  another. 

Corruption  differs  hom generation,  as  two  contraries  differ 
from  each  other. 

It  differs  from  alteration  as  a lefs  from  a greater,  or  a part 
from  the  whole  : a thing  being  faid  to  be  altered , when  it 
is  not  fo  far  changed  but  it  may  be  known,  and  ttill  keeps  its 
old  name  ; both  which  it  lofes  by  corruption. 

But,  as  in  generation,  no  matter  is  produced  that  did  not 
before  exift  ; fo  in  corruption,  nothing  is  loft,  but  that  par- 
ticular modification  which  eonftituted  its  form;  and  made  it 
to  be  of  fuch  a fpecies. 

Corruption  of  blood,  in  Law,  an  infeftion  accruing  to 
a man’s  ftate,  attainted  of  felony,  or  treafon,  and  to  his 
iffue  : So  that  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit  lands  or 
other  hereditaments  from  his  anceflors,  nor  retain  thofe  he  is 
already  in  poffefiion  of,  nor  tranfmit  them  by  defeent  to  any 
heir : but  the  fame  (hall  efeheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fub- 
jeft  to  the  king’s  fuperior  right  of  forfeiture  ; — ar.d  the 
perfon  attainted  fhall  alfo  obftruft  all  defeents  to  his  pofte- 
rity,  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  derive  a title  through 
him  to  a remoter  anceftor.  Moreover,  if  he  were  noble,  or 
a gentleman,  he,  and  all  bis  pofterity,  are  thereby  ignoble 
and  degraded.  Neverthelefs,  the  king’s  pardon  cleanfes  the 
corruption  of  blood  in  thofe  children  born  after  the  pardon., 


not  in  thofe  born  before  it ; thefe  latter  continuing  ftill  in- 
capable of  inheriting  the  land  of  their  father,  purchafed  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  pardon. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  removed 
but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may  excufe  the 
public  punilhmer.t  of  an  offender  ; but  cannot  abolifh  the 
private  right,  which  has  accrued  or  may  accrue  to  individu- 
als as  a confequence  of  the  criminal’s  attainder.  He  may- 
remit  a forfeiture,  in  which  the  intereft  of  the  crown  is  alone 
concerned  ; but  he  cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of 
blood  ; for  therein  a third  perion  has  an  intereft,  the  lord 
who  claims  by  efeheat.  If  therefoie  a man  hath  a fon,  and 
is  attainted,  and  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king  ; this  fon 
can  never  inherit  to  his  father,  or  father’s  anctftors  ; be- 
caufe  his  paternal  blood,  being  once  thoroughly  corrupted 
by  his  father’s  attainder,  muft  continue  fo  ; but  if  the  fon 
had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he  might  inherit  ; becauxe 
by  the  pardon  the  father  is  made  a new  man,  and  may  con- 
vey new  inheritable  blood  to  his  after-born  children.  (Co, 
Litt.  392.) 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  a perfon  attainted  is 
neither  allowed  to  relain  his  former  eftate,  nor  to  inherit  any 
future  one,  nor  to  tranfmit  any  inheritance  to  his  illue,  ei- 
ther immediately  from  himfelf,  or  immediately  through  him- 
felf,  from  any  remoter  anceftor;  for  his  inheritable  blood, 
which  is  neceffary  either  to  hold,  to  take,  or  to  tranfmit  any 
feodal  property,  is  blotted  out,  corrupted,  and  extinguifhed 
for  ever  : the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  eftates,  thus 
impeded  in  their  defeent,  refult  back  and  efeheat  to  the 
lord.  By  reafon  of  the  peculiar  hardfhip  attending  this  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  arifing  from  feodal  principles,  it  is  de- 
clared in  moll  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies  created  by 
parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  they  (hall 
not  extend  to  any  corruption  of  blood  : and  by  the  ftatute 
7 Ann.  c.  21.  (the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  the 
ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  it  is  enafted  that,  after  the 
death  of  the  late  pretender,  and  his  fons,  no  attainder  for 
treafon  Ihall  extend  to  the  difiinheriting  of  any  heir,  nor 
the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  offender  him- 
felf;  which  provifions  have  indeed  carried  the  remedy  far- 
ther than  was  required  by  the  hardihip  above  complained 
of;  which  is  only  the  future  obftruftion  of  defeents,  where 
the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced  through  the  blood  of 
an  attainted  anceftor.  Blackft.  Com.  Book  ii.  See  At- 
tainder and  Escheat. 

CORSA,  in  Architecture,  the  fame  with  Plat  band. 

CORSA,  or  Cor s as,  in  Ancient  Gtography,  a town  of 
Boeotia,  feated  on  the  top  of  a mountain  above  the  Cyr- 
tones.  About  half  a ftadium  below  this  town  was  a facred 
wood,  in  the  midft  of  which  was  to  be  feen  a fmall  ftatue  of 
Mercury.  Paufanias,  1.  ix. 

CORSAIR,  in  Naval  Hi/lory,  a pirate,  or  perfon  who 
fcours  the  feas,  efpecially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a veffel 
armed  for  war,  without  commifiion  from  any  prince,  or 
power;  to  plunder  merchant- veffels. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  carfare » of  corfo,  or  a 
curfbus,  by  reafon  of  their  courfes,  or  excu'fions. 

The  name  is  commonly  given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of 
Barbary,  who  had  their  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  who  freqnently  plunder  the  merchant- 
Ihips  of  countries,  with  which  they  are  even  at  peace.  A 
corfair  differs  from  the  commander 'of  a privateer  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  that  he  traverfes  the  feas  in  an  armed  vtffel  without 
any  commifiion,  and  for  the  exprels  purpofe  of  feiziitg  and 
robbing  merchant-Ihips,  whereas  the  captain  of  a privateer 
afts  under  a commifiion,  and  only  attacks  the  veffels  of  the 
enemy  who  are  at  war  with  the  prince  or  Hates  from  whom 
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he  has  his  commiffion.  A corfair  or  pirate  pays  no  regard 
to  the  laws  of  war  or  peace,  and  when  taken  may  of  courfe 
be  hanged  without  ceremony.  But  people  belonging  to 
privateers  are  guided  by  thofe  laws,  and  when  taken  are  re- 
garded and  treated  as  prifoners.  For  an  account  of  the 
rfi'e  and  progrefs  of  thefe  pirates  ; fee  Bak.bak.ossa  and 
Barbary. 

The  piratical  depredations  of  the  Illyrians  under  their 
queen  Teuta,  fdrft  forced  the  Romans  to  vifit  Illyria  and 
Greece.  And  the  .rEtolians,  who  are  deferibed  and  re- 
prefented  by  Polybius  as  the  corfairs  or  piraies  of  Greece, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fubjugation  of  the  Romans. 

CORSANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto;  3 miles  E.  of  Aleffano. 

CORSE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  ; 7 miles  N.  E.  of  Angers. 

CORSE.dE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  and  near  the  ifle  of 
Samos.  It  is  called  Corfia  by  Strabo  and  Corfe#  by 
Pliny. 

CORSELET,  a little  cuirass,  according  to  fome : 
and  according  to  others,  a coat,  or  cover  for  the  whole 
trunk,  anciently  worn  by  the  pikemen,  commonly  placed 
in  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  re- 
finance of  the  enemies  affaults,  and  the  furer  guard  of 
the  foldiers  placed  behind,  or  within  them.  Vaugelas 
obferves,'  that  the  feamen  were  anciently  armed  with 
corfelets. 

CORSENDONCENSIS  Codex,  in  Biblical  Htflory,  a 
name  given  by  Erafmus  to  a MS.  which  he  ufed  in  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  his  Greek  teftament,  when  it  belonged  to 
the  Collegium  Corfendoncenfc  in  Quampinia;  containing  the 
whole  New  Teftament,  the  book  of  Revelation  excepted, 
and  fuppofed  ts>  have  been  written  in  the  12th  century.  It 
is  noted  3 in  the  ift,  2d,  and  3d  parts  of  Wetftein’s  New 
Teftament.  This  copy  was  collated  by  Walker,  whofe  ex- 
tracts were  inferted  in  Wetftein’s  collection.  At  that  time 
it  was  in  the  library  of  a Dominican  convent  at  Bruffels.  It 
is  at  prefent  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  whither  it  was 
brought  from  that  of  prince  Eugene. 

CORSEPRESENT,  in  Ancient  Authors,  denotes  a 
mortuary.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  corps  pre- 
fent; and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  probably  this  : 
tlr.it  where  a mortuary,  after  a man’s  death,  became  due, 
it  was  offered,  or  prefented  to  the  pritft,  and  carred  s- 
long  with  the  corpfe , when  it  came  to  be  buried  ; and  this 
term  denotes  that  it  was  once  a voluntary  donation.  See 
Mortuary.. 

CORSEUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  Coalls,  and  diftrid  of  Dinan  ; two 
leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Dinan, 

CORSHAM,  or  Cosham,  a fmal.1  town  of  Wiltftiire, 
in  England,  is  fituated  in  a flat  and  dry  part  of  the  country. 
Tt  was,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynafty,  a place  of  fome 
note,  as  Camden  obferves,  that  here  was  anciently  a “ royal 
vill  of  king  Ethelred,”  and  it  was  “ famous  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  earls  of  Cornwall.”  There  is  a handfome 
modern  market  houfe,  which  was  ereded  at  the  expence  of 
the  late  Paul  Methuen,  efq.  in  the  year  17S4.  The  church 
is  a large  ancient  building,  with  a fteeple,  and  on  the  fouth 
fide  is  a chapel  or  chantry,  raifed  by  the  Hungerfords, 
whofe  family  at  one  period  poffifled  this  lordfhip.  The  vi- 
car of  Corfham  poffeffes  very  peculiar  privileges,  having 
tpifcopal  jurifdidion  over  the  whole  parifli  : and  the  bailiff 
of  the  manor  always  exercifes  the  offices  of  fheriff  and  coro- 
ner over  the  lordlhip.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  one  long 
Jlreet,  and  the  houfes,  many  of  which  are  very  refpedable, 


are  all  built  of  free-ftone.  This  town  gave  birth  to  fir 
Richard  Blackmore,  a voluminous  writer  of  phyfical,  theo- 
logical, and  poetical  works.  (See  Blackmoret.)  Contigu- 
ous to  the  town  is  (Corfham-houfe,)  the  elegant  feat  of 
Paul  Cobb  Methuen,  efq.  The  manfion  is  a large  hand- 
fome building,  and  feveral  of  its  apartments  are  filled  with 
pictures  by  the  moft  eminent  mailers.  Being  only  nine 
miles  from  Bath,  this  celebrated  colledion  is  much  vifited, 
and  the  proprietor  has  liberally  appropriated  Tuefdays  and 
Fridays  to  fliow  the  whole  to  ftrarigers.  For  an  account  of 
thefe  and  the  houfe  fee  “An  Hulorical  Account  of  Cor- 
fham-houfe, Svo.  1806,”  “ Beauties  of  Wilt  (hire,”  vol.  ii. 

p.  264. 

CORSI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inhabited 
the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.  Paufanias  and 
Ptolemy  fay,  that  they  were  a colony  from  the  ifle  of  Corfe 
or  Corfica. 

Corsi,  Niccolo,  in  Biography , a Genoefe  painter  of 
confiaerable  merit,  who  flourifhed  in  1 503.  In  the  monaf- 
tery  of  the  monks  of  mount  Oliveto  at  the  village  of  Quarto, 
three  miles  from  Genoa,  were  feveral  of  his  frefcoes,  which 
evinced  fecundity  of  invention,  a juft  idea  of  expreffion, 
and  fleiil  in  the  management  of  colours  ; they  were  not  how- 
ever exempt  from  that  drynefs  of  ftyle  which  charaderifes 
the  works  of  the  early  painter?.  Some  of  thefe  ftories, 
particularly  one  relative  to  S.  Benedetto,  ftill  remain. 
Strutt  informs  us  that  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Par- 
megiano  is  attributed  to  this  artift.  The  fad  is  not 
probable.  Soprani,  Lanzi,  Storia,  Pitt. 

Corsi,  Marc  Antonio,  an  engraver,  who  flourifhed  in 
1760,  and  who  executed  feveral  of  the  plates  for  the  Mufeo 
Florentino,  befides  many  other  prints  after  Cypriani,  J. 
Zocch',  and  others.  Heinecken,  Strutt. 

CORSIARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfillan  ; 100  miles  S.W.  of  Schiras. 

CORSICA,  or  the  Ifle  of  Corfe,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ku§v®?,  Cyrnns,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  . Medi- 
terranean, lituated  to  the  north  of  the  ifland  called  by  the 
ancients  Sardinia.  The  firll  name,  according  to  Servius, 
was  Therapue.  According  to  Seneca,  the  Greeks,  who 
migrated  from  Phoctea  in  Afia,  founded  Marleilles  in  Gaul, 
and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  ifle  of  Corfe.  When  they 
left  it,  the  Ligurians  and  Hifpani  occupied  it.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  two  colonies  were  coiiduded  hither: 
one  by  Marius,  and  another  by  Sylla.  The  inhabitants 
were  cslled  Corf.  In  the  middle  of  the  iflar.d  are  moun- 
tains, and  among  thefe  was  the  ancient  “ Mons  Aureus.” 
The  principal  promontories,  to  the  north,  were  “ Sacrum 
Promontorium  ;”  to  the  ealt,  “ Vagum  Promontorium,” 
and  “ Granianum  Promontorium  ; to  the  fouth,  “ Mari- 
ar.um  Promontorium ;”  to  the  weft,  “ Rhium  Promonto- 
rium,” “ Viriballum  Promontorium,”  and  “ Adium  Pro- 
montoriurn.”  The  chief  ports  were  “ Favonii  Portus,”  and 
“ Syracufanus  Portus,”  to  the  eafl ; and  “ Titiarms  Por- 
tus,” to  the  weft.  The  principal  towns  were,  on  the  eafl 
fide,  “ Mantinorum  Oppidum,”  “ Mariana,”  and  “ Ale- 
ria  ;”  and  on  the  weft  fide,  “ Mariana,”  and  “ Urcinium 
and  to  the  north,  “ Canalata.”  Piiny  afligns  33  towns  to 
this  ifland  ; but  be  probably  included  all  the  places  that 
were  inhabited.  The  Roman  colonies  were  “ Mariana” 
and  “ Aleria.”  Corfica  was  one  of  thofe  illands  into  which 
the  emperors  fent  their  exilts.  Of  this  number  was  Seneca, 
the  philofopher,  who,  being  accufed  of  adultery  under  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  was  banifhed  hither  by  that  emperor. 
See  the  next  article. 

Corsica,  the  Ifland  of,  in  Geography , fituated  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  between  the  4 1 it  and  43d  degree  of 

N,  lan- 
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N.  latitude,  and  the  Sth  and  loth  degree  of  E.  longitude, 
was  probably  firit  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
coaft  of  Italy.  It  was  fucceflively  conquered  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Sa- 
racens. About  the  year  of  our  cera  725,  the  French  firll 
entered  Corlica  under  Charles  Martel  5 and  the  family  of 
the  Colonnas  eftabli filed  themfelves  as  fovercigns  in  the 
ifland,  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  But  their  fa- 
mily divjfions  created  troubles,  and  were  followed  by  a date 
of  anarchy,  which  was  at  its  utmoll  height  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  popes  interfered.  To  reftore 
peace,  thev  declared  themfelves  l'overe’gns  of  the  ifland  ; and 
Gregory  VLI.  excommunicated  the  Genoefe  as  ufurpers  of 
ecclefialtical  property,  for  having  taken  pofiVfiion  of  Cor- 
fica. In  1071,  Urban  II.  fold  Corlica  to  the  Pilans.  Ge- 
noa difouted  this  fale.  Innocent  II.  divided  the  ifland  into 
two  rival  republics.  Not  being  able  to  agree  with  the  Cor- 
iicans,  the  Pifans  ceded  their  part  again  to  pope  Urban  IV.  ; 
and  Boniface  VIII.,  thinking  that  a part  carried  with  it  the 
red,  made  a prefent  of  the  whole  ifland  to  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon,  from  whom  it  returned  under  the  yoke  of  Genoa. 

The  firfl  known  affembly  of  the  Corficans,  as  a national 
body,  was  held  in  the  year  1.359,  to  take  into  corifider^tion 
the  evils  which  they  differed,  both  from  the  incurfions  of 
foreigners,  who  difputed  with  each  other  for  the  conqueft 
of  their  country,  and  from  the  animofity  of  their  n bility, 
who  in  certain  diftrifts  had  afTumed  the  title  and  defpotic 
authority  of  kings.  The  Genoefe,  who  were  then  at  the 
fummit  of  their  power,  poffeffed  a great  part  of  the  ifland. 
By  the  advice  of  the  brave  Sambuccio,  and  to  free  them- 
felves at  once  of  the  Pifans,  of  the  Arragonefe,  and  of  the 
petty  tyrants  by  whom  they  were  opprelfed,  the  Corficans 
claimed  the  afiidance  of  the  Genoefe,  and  affociated  them 
in  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland.  But  the  happinefs 
produced  by  this  femi-national  adininidration  laded  only  a 
few  years.  Tired  of  the  Genoefe  yoke,  the  Corfican  chiefs 
afft-mbled  privately  in  13S0,  and  chofe  as  their  head  Henry 
de  la  Rocca,  under  whofe  command  they  took  ftveral  of 
the  Genoefe  garrifons ; but  in  the  midft:  of  his  triumphs, 
Rocca  was  killed  in  an  aftion,  and  the  Corficans  again  fub- 
m it  ted  to  Genoa.  They  participated  for  a long  time  in  the 
fate  of  th’S  republic  ; and  with  it  belonged  fometimes  to  the 
French,  fometimes  to  the,  Mi'anefe,  and  fometimes  to  the 
Neapolitans.  At  lad;  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  lords 
of  Piombino,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  fold 
Corlica  to  the  Bank  of  St.  George.  This  occafiontd  new 
dipulations  with  the  Genoefe  ; but  ihefe  were  foon  difre- 
gaVded.  The  perfens  appointed  to  govern  in  the  name  of 
the  Bnnk,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Genoefe  republic  were 
interefted,  had  recourfe  to  the  mod;  oppreffive  meafures ; 
and  to  fubdue  the  oppofition  which  they  encountered,  em- 
ployed fire  and  fword.  Eighteen  pieves  or  parifhes  were 
dedroved,  and  more  than  a hundred  villages  reduced  to 
alhes/  The  governors  vied  with  each  other  in  barbarity. 
One  of  them  convoked  a council  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
ifland,  and,  at  the  end  of  a grand  entertainment,  caufed 
them  all  to  be  put  to  death  by  foldiers  appointed  for  that 
treacherous  purpofe.  Thus  periflied  the  heads  of  the  mod 
illti lirious  Corfican  families.  Four  thoufand  nobles  fled  ; 
and  the  Genoefe  gave  their  eflates  to  the  poore It  of  their 
countrymen,  who  would  c’nufe  to  rtfide  in  the  ifland. 

This  horrid  tranfaftion,  inflamed  every  heart  with  the  mod 
violent  refentment.  The  people  ran  to  arms ; warriors, 
formed  in  foreign  fervice,  returned  to  affifl  their  country  ; 
and  the  French,  who  were  at  that  time  enemies  to  the  Ge- 
noefe, helped  the  Corficans  to  break  their  chains.  The 
flames  of  civil  war  raged  with  fury.  Neither  the  Corficans 


nor  the  Genoefe  gave  any  quarter;  and  whoever  happened 
to  efcape  the  murderous  fword  was  fold  as  a Have  to  the 
Turkilh  Corfairs,  who  hovered  round  the  ifland.  On  refign- 
ing  their  conquefts,  the  French  obtained  for  their  friends 
conditions  which  would  have  foftened  their  fate,  but  which 
were  either  eluded  or  openly  violated. 

Filled  with  indignation  againfl  the  unrelenting  perfecutors 
of  his  country,  San  Pietro  d’Oruano,  a noble  Corfican, 
married  to  a Genoefe  lady  named  Vaunina,  whom  he  left  at 
Marseilles  as  a place  of  fafety,  made  a voyage  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  folicit  affiffa"ce  from  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The 
Genoefe  imaginjd  that  if  they  could  get  Vannina  into  their 
hands,  they  fhould  be  able,  with  that  valuable  hoftage,  to 
fufpetid  the  fury  of  her  hufbmd.  They  employed  traitor,--, 
who,  infinuating  themfelves  into  her  confidence,  perfuaded 
her  to  repair  to  Genoa,  to  effedi  a reconciliation  between  the 
gallant  d’Ornano  and  the  republic.  She  was  juft  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Marfeilles  when  San  Pietro  returned.  Pie 
coufidered  her  as  guilty  of  preferring  her  country  to  her 
hulband,  and  ftrangled  her  with  her  garter?.  Pie  then  car- 
ried on  an  obdinate  and  bloody  war  againfl  the  Genoefe; 
but  feli  into  an  ambufeade,  prepared  for  him  by  one  of  Van- 
nina’s  brothers,  and  expired,  faying,  “ I am  a barbarian  ; 
Vannina  is  avenped.” 

Leonardi  di  Cofa  Nuova,  San  Pietro’s  lieutenant,  having 
unfortunately  been  taken  prifoner,  his  younged:  Ion,  An- 
tonio, by  difguifing  himfelf  in  the  drefs  of  the  fervant  girl 
who  tiled  to  carry  his  father’s  meals,  got  into  his  prifon, 
and  enabled  him  to  eicape.  Unmoved  by  this  aft  of  filial 
piety,  the  Genoefe  caufed  the  young  man  to  be  hanged. 
They  were  bent  upon  ruling  through  fear.  They  corifi- 
dered  Corfica  merely  as  a colony  dedined  to  enrich  their 
capital.  Not  a Angle  article  w’as  allowed  to  be  exported  to 
anv  other  place  than  Genoa.  In  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ifland 
was  dripped  of  its  provifions;  and  the  Corficans  were  fre- 
quently expofed  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  whilA  their  defpots 
lived  in  abundance.  In  vain  did  they  attempt  to  find  an- 
other mafler.  When  Louis  XIV.  bombarded  Genoa,  they 
offered  him  their  ifland  ; but  he  declined  their  ofler,  and  the 
unfortunate  Corficans  were  forced  to  continue  lubmiffive  to 
their  oppreffo  s. 

But  in  the  year  1729,  a poor  peafant,  who  only  wanted 
one  penny  to  complete  his  tax,  reproached  them  for  their 
extortions  with  an  energy  which  made  a deep  imprdlion  cn 
thofe  around  him.  At  the  fame  time,  a Corfican  foldier 
was  condemned  to- the  wooden  horfe.  The  Corficans  ufed 
a few  jocular  expreffions  with  regard  to  this  military  punilh- 
ment,  which  gave  oceafion  to  a quarrel : and  thefe  feeble 
fparks  produced  a conflagration  which  foon  fet  all  Corfica 
in  flames.  Armed  with  old  mufkets,  ruffy  lances,  and  hat- 
chets, the  people  forced  the  military  magazines,  where  they 
found  more  regular  weapons.  In  a fliort  time  they  formed 
a difeiplined  army,  commanded  by  chiefs  who  knew  how  to 
make  choice  of  proper  polls  ; and  by  their  man-felloes,  ac- 
knowledged their  determination  to  expel  the  Genoefe  front 
the  ifland.  The  latter  called  Audrian  tro  ps  to  their  afiid- 
ance. But  the  Imperial  banners  did  not  frighten  the  Corli- 
cans  ; neither  were  they  foftened  by  an  amnelly  which  the 
fenate  of  Genoa  offered.  They  decreed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  firfl:  perfon  who  propofed  the  acceptance  of  the  am- 
neffy  Ihould  be  put  to  death.  They  fent  their  wives  and 
children,  with  thofe  enfeebled  by  age,  to  the  mountains  ; 
and  fwore  that  they  would  expofe  themfelves  to  a thoufand 
deaths,  rather  than  lay  down  their  arms,  whatever  propofals 
might  be  made  to  them  by  the  Genoefe  or  the  Imperialills. 
At  laft,  however,  after  a conteft  of  four  years,  they  cpn- 
fented  to  an  agreement,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  emperor. 


But  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  troubles,  which  had 
been  incompletely  allayed,  were  again  revived.  The  Cor- 
lleans  renounced  their  dependance  on  Genoa,  and  openly 
declared  themfelves  fovereigns,  under  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  mod  bleffed  virgin  Mary,  wliofe  image  they 
carried  on  their  colours.  They  were  ftrenuoufly  exerting 
htrtnfclves  to  defend  the  illand  againd  any  reinforcements 
fent  by  the  enemy,  when,  in  the  month  of  March  1736, 
a drang'er,  attired  in  a Frankifh  robe,  arrived  at  Aleria,  on 
board  of  an  Engiifh  (hip  of  24  guts,  and  brought  with  him 
10  pieces  of  cannon,  4000  mulkets,  3000  pairs  of  (hoes,  a 
quantity  of  provifions,  and  a fmall  fupply  of  money.  He 
was  Stephen  Theodore,  foil  of  Anthony,  baron  de  Neuhoff, 
dd’cended  from  one  of  the  mod  noble  houfea  in  the  county 
of  Mark  in  Wedphalia.  His  foil,  Frederic,  who  in  the 
year  1768  publifhed  at  London  “ Memoirs  of  Corfica,” 
twells  the  fuccour  which  his  father  brought  to  the  Corficans 
to  14,000  facks  of  grain  ; 6 pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  twelve 
pounders;  20,000  mulkets  ; bayonets,  and  other  implements 
of  war  ; 14,000  uniforms  ; as  many  pairs  of  (hoes ; the  fame 
Dumber  of  hats  ; and  a ched  full  of  gold,  containing  100,000 
fcquins. 

After  various  adventures  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
Neuhoff  had  got  acquainted  with  the  Corlican  malcontents 
who  were  eonfined  at  Genoa,  and  intereited  himfelf  in  their 
behalf.  He  intrigued  in  their  favour  at  Conftantinople, 
chiefly  through  Rakoczy,  a prince  of  Tranfilvania,  who 
had  been  dripped  of  his  principality  by  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  had  retired  into  Turkey.  When  he  arrived,  the 
Corficans  imagined  they  beheld  a prote&ing  deity.  With- 
out confulting  the  didates  of  prudence,  they  condu&ed  him 
to  Corte,  amidd  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and,  in  a 
general  affembly,  proclaimed  him  king  of  Corfica  and  of 
Capraja,  under  the  name  of  Theodore  the  Fird.  The  baron 
then  affumed  all  the  appendages  of  royalty,  coined  money, 
edabliflied  tribunals;  and,  being  well  fupported  in  the  mo- 
ment of  enthufiafm,  took  fome  fortreffes  of  the  enemy,  and 
declared  the  Genoefe  banifhed  from  Corlica,  under  the  pain 
of  death,  if  they  fhould  ever  again  fet  foot  in  the  ifland. 
The  Genoefe,  on  their  part,  fet  a price  on  the  head  of  the 
new  monarch.  Anquetil  judly  remarks,  that  this  infamous 
refource  is  too  commonly  reforted  to  by  republics,  becaufe 
they  are  not  afraid  of  reprifals. 

The  aid  which  king  Theodore  had  brought  was  not  con- 
fiderable.  He  promifed  his  fubje&s  aflidance  of  much 
greater  importance,  and  as  they  (hewed  fome  impatience  at 
the  tardinefs  of  its  arrival,  the  monarch  himfelf  fet  fail  in 
fearch  of  fuccour,  fent  provifions  to  the  ifland  from  time  to 
time,  and  returned  with  a veffel  richly  laden  with  neceffaries. 
The  wife  regulations  which  he  edablifhed,  (tided  the  mur- 
murs of  the  malcontents.  A dorm,  however,  more  danger- 
ops,  was  raifed  up  againd  him.  As  he  had  arrived  the  iirlt 
time  in  an  Engiifh  veffel,  the  French  imagined  that  the  Bri- 
tifli  government  had  fome  defigns  on  Corfica,  and  anticipated 
its  views.  Informed  of  their  intention,  the  Corfican  monarch 
again  embarked  to  procure  aflidance  ; but  having,  with  dif- 
ficulty, efcaped  from  a plot  which  had  been  formed  to  deliver 
him  to  the  Genoefe,  he  wandered  about  from  port  to  port, 
and  letired  at  lad  to  England,  where  he  languiflied  feveral 
years  in  prifon  for  debts,  and  died  foon  after  his  releafe,  in 
extreme  indigence,  on  the  1 ith  of  December  1755. 

An  accommodation  had  taken  place  fome  time  before 
Theodore’s  death,  between  the  Corficans  and  the  Genoefe, 
under  the  guarantee  of  France.  But  when  the  French  vvith- 
drey  their  troops,  the  iflanders  again  refided  the  Genoefe, 
under  the  command  of  a nobleman  named  Gaffori,  who  com- 
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dented  to  his  countrymen  the  hatred  which  he  felt  for  the 
opprefforof  his  country.  Having  laid  fiege  to  a fortrefs,  the 
Genoefe  made  a fortie,  and  took  one  of  his  children,  then  at 
the  bread.  They  threatened  that,  if  the  father  did  not  ceafe 
firing,  they  would  expofe  the  child  on  the  walls  ; and  they 
were  fo  cruel  as  to  put  their  threat  into  execution.  Gaffori 
being  more  attached  to  his  country  than  to  his  family,  con- 
tinued his  fire  ; but  fortunately  the  child  was  not  hurt,  and 
the  Corfican  General  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  fortrefs,  and 
was  foon  after  treacherouflv  affafiinated. 

After  the  death  of  Gaffori,  the  general  council,  prefided 
by  Clement  Paoli,  recalled  Pafcal  Paoli,  his  brother,  from 
Naples,  where  he  had  fought  fhelter  againd  the  Genoefe,  to 
whom  he  had  been  frequently  oppofed,  and  ele&ed  him  on 
the  15th  July  1755,  when  he  was  but  29  years  of  age,  chief 
of  the  Republic  ; in  the  government  of  which  he  was  to  be 
afiided  by  two  counfellors  of  date,  and  one  of  the  mod  repu- 
table perfons  from  each  didridl,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 
changed  once  a month. 

Paoli  condufted  himfelf  fo  well,  both  in  the  council  and 
the  army,  that  he  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  Genoefe. 
Their  fear  induced  them  to  fend,  in  1761,  a folemn  deputa- 
tion to  a general  affembly  convoked  at  Vefcovato,  for  the 
purpofe  of  offering  peace  : but  the  Corficans  would  liden  to 
no  propofals,  unlefs  they  were  acknowledged  as  a free  and 
independent  nation.  The  general  enrolled  all  the  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms,  difeiplined  his  troops,  caufed 
money  to  be  coined,  and  made  his  adminidration  feared  and 
refpefted.  He  drove  the  Genoefe  from  the  open  country, 
and  (hut  them  up  in  the  maritime  towns. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Genoefe  obtained  aflidance  from 
France.  In  1764,  the  French  general  Marbocuf,  an  oflieer 
of  confiderable  talents,  landed  with  fix  battalions.  Paoli 
now  employed  caution  and  political  prudence,  and  lidened  to 
propofals  for  peace  ; but  firmly  adhered  to  the  refolution  of 
obtaining  freedom  and  independence  for  his  country.  This 
began  to  excite  in  the  Englilh  nation  a wilh  to  ferve  the  un- 
fortunate Corficans;  and  a young  Scotchman,  the  late  Mr. 
Bofwell,  fon  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  having  been  induced  to 
vifit  Corfica  about  the  fame  time,  Paoli  did  not  difeounte- 
nance  the  report  that  he  was  fent  thither  on  a fecret  miffion. 
England,  however,  did  not  interfere  ; and  Genoa  having  re- 
nounced the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  in  favour  of  the  king 
of  France,  a Fiench  army  of  5000  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  de  Chauvelin,  fupported  by  two  (hips  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  and  fix  armed  brigantines,  invaded  Cor- 
fica in  1768.  A furious  war  enfued  ; in  which  numbers,  mi- 
litary .fcience,  money,  and  difeipline,  were  on  one  fide,  and 
on  the  other,  an  almoft  unarmed  multitude,  enthufiafm,  bra- 
very, and  the  caufe  of  liberty.  After  various  fucceffes,  an 
aftion  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  September  1768,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  French  retired  to  Bafcia.  Tne  marquis 
de  Chauveiin  left  the  army  ; the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Count  de  Vaux,  who,  bringing  with  him  confider- 
able reinforcements,  effe&ed  the  (ubjugation  of  Corfica  in 
1769.  Paoli,  after  having  defended  his  country  to  the  laft, 
efcaped  in  an  Englilh  (hip,  which  took  him  to  Leghorn, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  London.  The  celebrated  ex-ge- 
neral Dumourier,  who  ferved  in  the  French  army  as  adju- 
tant-general, pays  high  compliments  to  the  Corficans,  and 
their  chief,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  See  Paoli. 

In  the  year  1792,  Paoli  returned  to  Corfica,  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  conffituent-aflembly  of 
France,  and  was  eie£ted  mayor  of  Baftia,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  national  guard,  and  prefident  of  the  department. 
When  the  execution  of  Louis  XV I.  rendered  a civil  war  pro- 
bable in  France,  Paoli  thought  it  a favourable  opportunity 
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to  effeift  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  all  foreign  yoke. 
He  therefore  determined  to  call  in  the  afiiftance  of  England  ; 
and  invited  Lord  Hood,  who  was  then  at  Toulon,  and  who 
had  recently  beei^  foiled  in  an  attempt  agair.ft  Corfica,  to  in- 
vade  it  anew.  An  expedition  failed  from  the  bay  of  Hieres 
on  the  24-th  of  January  1 795,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
driving  the  French  out  of  the  Hand.  The  troops,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-general  Dundas,  took  the  tower 
of  Morfella,  Fornelli,  and  San  Fiorenzo  ; and  Baftia  and 
Calvi  having  likewife  yielded  to  the  Enghfh,  a general  con- 
fulta  was  affrmbled  at  Corte,  in  which  the  union  of  Corfica 
with  the  Britifh  empire  was  unanimoufly  voted.  This  pro- 
portion having  been  readily  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glifh  commiffioner,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  now  lord  Minto,  he 
was  immediately  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  vice-roy. 

But  Corfica  did  not  continue  long  an  appendage  of  the 
Britifh  crown.  Jealoufies  arofe  between  the  Englirti  viceroy 
end  General  Paoli.  The  latter  returned  to  England  ; and 
before  his  departure,  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  remain  firm 
in  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  His  exhortation  had 
however  little  effeft  upon  the  Corficans.  The  fplendour  of 
the  victories  of  their  countryman  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  deter- 
mined them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  French.  The 
Englirti  troops  evacuated  the  Hand,  and  Corfica  has  ever 
iinefe  continued  a province  of  the  French  empire.  Anquetil’s 
Summary  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  vii. 

Corfica  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Ligurian  fea,  and 
the  gulf  of  Genoa  ; to  the  eaft  by  the  Etrurian  fea ; to  tne 
fouth  by  the  Strait,  which  feparates  it  from  Sardinia  ; and 
to  the  weft  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  180  kiliome- 
tres  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Antibes,  90  from  that  of  Etru- 
ria, and  18  from  Sardinia.  Its  greateft  length  from  the 
molt  northern  part,  which  is  Cape  Corfo,  to  the  fouthern- 
moft,  near  Bonifacio,  is  about  170  kiliometres.  In  fome 
places  it  is  80  kiliometres  broad,  in  others  65  kiliometres,  and 
in  fome  much  lefs  ; its  whole  extent  may  be  eftimated  at 
6222^  fquare  kiliometres.  A chain  of  mountains  traverfes 
the  Hand  in  form  of  a crofs,  and  divides  it  eaft  and  weft 
into  two  parts,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Banda  di  dentro , 
and  Banda  di  fuori,  or  Di  qua  dai  monti,  and  Di  la  daimonti , 
on  this  fide,  and  on  that  fide  of  the  mountains. 

The  climate  of  Corfica  is  mild.  The  fea-breezes  tempei 
the  cold  which  proceeds  from  the  mountains  covered  with 
fnow,  and  the  wind  which  blows  over  them,  renders  the 
fummer’s  heat  lefs  oppreffive.  Some  of  the  winter  months 
are  not  exempted  from  violent  ftorms.  The  air  in  feveral 
places  is  bad,  owing  to  the  many  ftagnated  waters  and 
marlhes,  which,  however,  are  now  in  a train  of  being  drain- 
ed. Every  where  elfe  the  air  is  clear  and  falubrious.  The 
inhabitants  live  to  a very  great  age. 

Corfica  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  Golo  is 
the  mol  confiderable.  Like  the  fea  coafts,  they  abound  in 
filh  of  all  forts,  particularly  lturgeons,  pilchards,  and  oyfters, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Italy.  Beautiful 
coral  is  found  on  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Sardinia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Hand  are  large  lakes,  of  which  the  Creno  and 
the  Ino  are  the  principal.  Towards  the  fhore  are  feveral 
marlhes,  fome  of  which,  being  filled  with  fea  water,  yield  fait 
fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  Hand. 

The  foil  of  Corfica  is  fertile  even  in  the  mountains.  It  pro- 
duces wheat,  rye,‘:  barley,  millet,  but  no  oats.  The  horfes 
and  mules  are  fed  with  barley.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in 
a very  imperfedt  ftate.  The  implements  of  hulbandry  are 
bad  ; and  the  ufe  of  manure,  which  might  be  had  in  abun- 
dance, is  fcarcely  known.  In  feveral  cantons,  Corfica  has 
excellent  wine.  At  Cape  Corfo,  they  make  two  forts  of 
white  wine  $ one  of  which  refembles  mountain  fo  well,  that 
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it  is  fold  in  Germany  for  genuine  Malaga,  and  fent  to  Leg- 
horn for  the  Englirti  market,  where  it  alio  partes  for  Spanifh 
wine;  the  other  refembles  the  French  mufeat  wine,  called 
Frontignae.  The  white  wine  of  Furiani  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  that  of  Syracufe,  and  that  of  fome  villages  has  the 
flavour  of  Tockay.  At  Vefcovato  and  Cumpatoro,  they 
have  a wine  which  refembles  Burgundy.  There  is  befides  an 
abundant  harveft  of  dry  railins.  The  olive  tree  thrives  all 
over  the  Hand,  and  is  one  of  its  greateft  riches.  It  grows 
thicker  and  higher  than  in  the  fouthern  departments  of 
France.  The  oil  is  good  ; but  might  ftill  be  better,  if  it  were 
more  carefully  prepared.  It  is  to  the  father  of  the  extraordi- 
nary man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  French  government,  that 
the  Coriicans  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  olive 
tree  in  their  country.  Lemon,  pomegranate,  orange,  almond, 
and  mulberry  trees,  are  aifo  doing  extremely  well.  Chefnut 
trees,  in  particular,  are  fo  abundant,  that  their  fruit  forms 
a confiderable  branch  of  the  Corfican  exports.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  colledled  with  very  little  trouble  ; but,  as  it  ferves 
a3  food  for  both  horfes  and  men,  it  renders  the  latter  indo- 
lent. Aloes  flower  here  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft.  Oaks,  fir, 
cedars,  and  efoecially  pines,  grow  to  a great  height  ; and,  if 
it  could  be  eafily  fcranfported,  the  forefts  yield  fufficient  tim- 
ber for  the  eftablirtimenc  and  maintenance  of  a large  fleet. 
Their  produce  might  be  increafed  to  eight  millions  of  livres, 
inftead  of  one  hundred  thoufand.  Flax  is  grown  in  abun- 
dance. The  Hand  fwarms  with  bees.  Their  honey,  how- 
ever, has  rather  a fliarp  tafte,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  fla- 
voured plants  from  which  it  is  colle&ed.  That  of  Caccia 
partes  for  the  belt.  The  wax  is  famous  for  its  goodnefs  and 
firmnefs. 

Corfica  has  all  kinds  of  wild  and  tame  animals.  Its 
horfes  are  of  the  Sardinian  breed.  Like  their  mules  and 
affes  they  are  fmall,  but  adfive  and  ftrong.  The  horned 
cattle  is  larger  in  fize,  but  inferior  in  quality.  There  is 
not  fufficient  pafture.  The  cows  give  but  little  milk,  and 
the  oxen  are  lean.  Grazing  is  completely  negledted,  or 
rather  not  underftood.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  is  not 
much  in  requeft,  Oil  fupplies  the  place  of  butter  as  in  all 
hot  countries.  Some  cantons  however  are  noted  for  good 
cheefe.  The  flocks  of  (heep  are  numerous.  As  they  have 
excellent  pafture  on  the  mountains  the  mutton  is  exquifite, 
and  makes  amends  for  the  badnefs  of  the  beef.  The  (heep 
in  general  are  black  and  tawny.  The  coarfenefs  of  their 
wool  is  attributed  to  their  being  of  a mongrel  breed,  but 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  pretend  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
nature  of  the  pafture,  fince  Iheep  which  have  but  a coatfe 
fleece  in  one  farm,  will  yield  a finer  wool  if  transferred  to 
another  farm  whofe  pafture  is  fuperior.  It  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  fee  flieep  with  more  than  two  horns.  Some  have 
as  many  as  fix.  The  mujfoli  is  a kind  of  wild  ram  covered 
with  hair  inftead  of  wool.  Game  is  plentiful:  but  there 
are  neither  wolves  nor  rabbits,  and  very  few  venomous 
animals. 

No  country  in  proportion  to  its  fize  is  richer  in  mineral 
produdtions  than  Corfica.  Lead  is  found  at  Buzaggia  ; 
copper  at  Verde  ; iron  at  Corte,  Cape  Corfo,  and  near 
Farinole  ; antimony  at  Erza ; filver  at  Caccia,  Farinole, 
Galeria,  and  near  San  Fiorenzo,  where  the  mine  yields  near- 
ly 125  livres  per  cent,  or  50  kiliogrammes.  There  are 
quarries  of  fine  ferpentine  llone,  called  vertde  corfe,  Corfi- 
can green,  and  at  Hofpitale,  near  Porto  Vecchio,  quarries 
of  beautiful  black  porphyry  fpotted  with  pink.  Corfica 
has  alfo  alum,  granite,  jafpis,  talc,  albeftos,  and  falt- 
petre. 

The  Hand  of  Corfica  is  not  very  populous.  The  intef- 
tine  wars  by  which  it  has  been  ravaged  for  ages  have  great- 
ly 
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ly  contributed  to  its  depopulation.  In  Pliny’s  time  there 
were  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  large  towns  ; their  number 
now  is  reduced  to  nine.  In  1740  Corfica  contained  [33 
parities,  427  villages,  26854  hearths,  and  in  all  120,380 
inhabitants.  In  1760  their  number  had  rifen  to  130,000. 
In  1787  Mr.  Necker  eftimated  the  population  of  Corfica 
at  124,000  individuals  ; and  by  the  laft  returns  of  1802  it 
was  found  to  contain  166,813  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
twenty-third  military  divilion  of  France.  For  its  civil  ad- 
miniftration  it  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  Golo, 
which  has  Baftia  for  its  chief  place,  and  the  Liamone  of 
which  Ajaccio  is  the  principal  town.  The  two  depart- 
ments ate  iubdivided  into  fix  diftri&s,  60  cantons,  and  391 
communes. 

Induftry  and  arts  have  made  but  little  progrefs  in  Cor- 
fica. Manufactures  are  in  their  infancy.  Their  woollen 
and  linen  cloth  is  of  the  coarfeft  kind.  The  leather  of 
which  they  make  their  flioes  is  not  tanned,  but  hardened 
in  the  air,  and  the  little  they  do  tan  for  other  purpofes  re- 
ceives a greenifh  hue  from  the  dried  wild  bay  leaves  which 
they  ufe,  though  they  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  true  procefs 
of  tanning,  and  export  great  quantities  of  bark  to 
Italy. 

The  trade  of  Corfica  is  inconfiderable.  Befides  the  arti- 
cles of  home  confumption  it  confifts  chiefly  in  the  fale  of 
the  coral  which  is  found  on  the  coafts.  Both  from  its 
iituation  and  from  its  produce,  Corfica  might  enjoy  a 
much  more  extenfive  commerce.  Its  coaft  offers  almoft 
every  where  a good  anchorage  for  veffels  of  a light  draught ; 
it  has  numerous  ports  ; to  the  north  Centuri ; to  the  well 
San  Fiorenzo,  Ifola  Rojfa,  Calvo,  Ajaccio ; to  the  fouth 
Bonifacio ; and  to  the  eaft  Bajl'ta,  Macciano , and  Porto 
Vecchio,  which  is  one  of  the  bell  harbours  in  Europe  ; 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  iflands  of  Capraja,  Gorgona,  and 
Elba,  affords  a fafe  retreat  to  fmall  veffels  that  are  overtaken 
by  a ftorm. 

The  Corficans  are  well  made,  but  thin  and  fwarthy. 
They  are  the  defcendants  of  fo  many  nations  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  their  char=i<ffer.  Strabo  calls  them  bru- 
tal, ftupid,  and  indolent.  Pliny  praifes  them  as  juft,  ge- 
nerous, valiant,  and  humane.  Some  modern  travellers  de- 
feribe  them  as  turbulent  and  ferocious;  others  as  compai- 
fionate  and  hofpitable,  and  reftlefs  only  when  they  are  op- 
preffed.  It  appears  however  from  all  accounts,  that  befides 
ignorance,  indolence,  want  of  probity  and  confidence,  and 
iuperftition,  the  vice  to  which  the  Corficans  are  molt  prone 
is  revenge.  They  ufed  to  carry  their  vindictive  fpirit  to 
fuch  an  excefs,  that  thofe  who  conceived  their  honour  in- 
jured, would  fuffer  their  beards  to  grow  till  they  had  re- 
venged the  affront.  Thefe  beards  were  ftyled  barbe  di 
vindetta.  - And  even  now  the  proverb  II  Corfo  non  par  dona 
mat  ne  vivo  ne  morto,  and  the  generally  received  exprefiion 
of  vna  inimicizia  di  fatigue  are  fufficient  evidence  that  their 
enmities  are  itiil  propagated  from  one  generation  to  the 
other.  But  at  the  lame  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Corficans  are  feber,  brave,  intrepid,  adtive,  fagacious,  and 
hofpitable.  It  is  not  unufual  to  hear  thofe  who  guard 
.flocks  of  fheep  in  the  mountains  fing  ftanzas  of  Taffo’s 
poems,  but  in  a lefs  brilliant  manner  than  the  Italian  fhep- 
herds.  Memoirs  of  Corfica.  Herbin’s  Statiftique  de  la 
France. 

CORSINI,  Edward,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Fanano, 
in  Italy,  in  the  year  1 702,  and  applied  himfelf  earlyjn  life  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Scarcely  had  he  attained  to  man- 
hood when  he  made  himfelf  known  by  a work  in  fix  vo- 
lume* odtavo,  entitled  “ Philofophical  and  Mathematical 


Inftitutions.”  His  next  works  were  treatifes  on  pradlical 
and  theoretical  geometry,  intended  as  elementary  works 
for  the  young.  From  the  publication  of  thtfe,  he  feems 
to  have  applied  himfelf  with  much  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  ancient  daffies,  particularly  to  the  Greek  writers.  In 
connection  with  which  he  publi fhed  at  different  periods,  in 
four  volumes,  a work  entitled  “ Fafti  Attici  in  quibus 
Archontum  Athenienlium  Series,  Philofophorum  alio- 
rumque  iiluftrium  Virorum  Altas,  atque  praecipua  Atticce 
Hiftorix  capita  deferibuntur.”  He  was  appointed  profef- 
for  of  nietaphyfics  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa  in  1 746  ; and  in 
the  following  year  he  publilhed  “ Differtations  on  the 
facred  Games  of  the  Greeks,”  in  which  he  has  recorded  a 
lift  of  the  viCtors  in  the  athletic  coutefts.  After  this  we 
find  a work  of  Corfini  on  Greek  inferiptions,  and  another 
entitled  “ A Courfe  of  Metaphyfics,”  intended  no  doubt 
for  his  pupils.  He  had  long  affumed  the  ecciefiaftical  cha- 
racter, and  in  1754  was  made  general  of  his  order.  His 
time  was  now  much  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  but 
his  leifure  hours  he  devoted  to  literary  purfuits,  efpecially 
thofe  conntdled  with  ancient  times.  He  died  in  the  year 
1765  of  an  apopkxy,  having  juft  completed  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  “ A Hil’cory  of  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa,”  of  which 
city  he  had  been  appointed  hiftoriographer.  Moreri. 

CORSINI,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Florence, 
where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Having  received  the  diploma  of  doc- 
tor of  law,  he  was  fliortly  after  appointed  auditor  of  the 
facred  palace,  and  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  dignity.  In 
1363  he  was  fent  by  pope  Urban  V.  legate  to  Germany, 
and  in  1370  he  was  created  cardinal  by  the  fame  pope. 
After  the  death  of  Urban,  Corfini  embraced  the  interefts 
of  Clement  VII.  in  oppofition  to  Urban  VI.,  and  joined  the 
court  of  Clement  at  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1405.  As  an  author  he  was  not  much  celebrated,  but 
he  wrote  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  popes,  which  are  noticed 
by  ecciefiaftical  writers.  Moreri. 

Corsini.  See  Bankers,  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
Caursini. 

CCRSNED  Bread,  panic  corjuralus,  cur  feci  bread,  or 
morfel  of  execration,  a fnperftitious  manner  of  trial,  ufed 
among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  by  a piece  of  barley-bread, 
or  chetfe,  firft  confecrated  by  the  pritft  with  a form  of  ex- 
orcifm,  then^offered  the  fufpufted  criminal  to  be  fwallowed 
by  way  of  purgation  : from  an  opinion  that  a guilty  per- 
fon  could  not  fwallow  a piece  of  bread  or  cheefe,  fo  ac- 
curfed,  or  if  he  did,  that  it  would  choke  him. 

The  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  a prayer,  befeech- 
ing  God,  “ That  the  criminal’s  jaws  might  be  fltut,  his 
throat  fo  narrow,  that  he  might  not  fwallow,  and  that  he 
might  caft  it  out  of  his  mouth.”  Du-Cange.  This  corfned 
was  then  given  to  the  fufpedted  perfon,  who  at  the  fame 
time  received  the  holy  facrament  ; if,  indeed,  the  corfned 
was  not,  as  fome  have  fufpe&ed,  the  facramental  bread  it- 
felf  ; but  the  fubfequent  invention  of  tranfubftantiation  pre- 
ferved  it  from  profane  ufes  with  a more  profound  refpedt 
than  formerly.  Our  hiftorians  affert  that  Godwin  earl  of 
Kent,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Conftffor,  abjuring 
the  death  of  the  king’s  brother,  at  laft  appealed  to  his  corf- 
ned, “ per  baccellam  deglutiendam  adjuravit,”  which  ftnek 
in  his  throat,  and  killed  him.  Some  traces  of  this  obfolete 
cuftom  ftill  remain  in  certain  cafes  of  abjuration  retained 
among  the  common  people;  as  “ I will  take  the  facrament 
upon  it  “ may  this  morfel  be  my  laft,”  &c. 

CORSO,  in  Commerce,  a duty  paid  in  the  Caraccas,  and 
in  fome  other  parts  of  Spanilh  America,  on  entering  and 
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clearing  from  the  fea-ports.  Its  produce  is  applied  to  the 
fupport  of  vdlels  employed  in  preventing  contraband  trade. 
It  ordinarily  yields  ijo.ooo  hard  dollars  per  annum. 

CORSOER,  or  Korsoer,  in  Latin  Crucifora,  a fmall 
town  of  Denmark,  fituated  in  Zealand,  on  a point  of  land 
in  the  Great  Belt,  oppoiite  the  town  of  Nyeborg  in  Funen. 
This  is  the  ufual  pafTage  acrofs  the  Great  Belt ; the  dif- 
tance  between  the  two  towns  is  about  twenty  Englifh  miles. 
Corfoer  is  a ftaple  town,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade, 
but  its  harbour  is  only  fitted  for  veffels  which  do  not  draw 
above  nine  feet  water.  Near  the  town  is  an  ancient  catile 
with  a ditch  and  rampart,  with  a few  ufelefs  cannon,  more 
for  form  than  fervice.  It  contains  the  commander’s  lioufe, 
formerly  a royal  palace,  and  a granary,  and  is  garrifoned 
by  a few  invalids.  Corfoer  is  about  52  Englifh  miles  W.  of 
Copenhagen,  N.  lat.  550  22'.  E.  long.  xi°  15'. 

CORSOIDES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a fpecies  of  agate  of  a greyifh  white,  full 
of  llender  veins,  of  a clearer  white,  refembling  hairs.  It  is 
one  of  the  German  agates,  and  fometimes  feen  among  our 
jewellers,  cut  into  tops  of  fnuif  boxes,  and  other  toys,  but  is 
not  much  efteemed. 

CORSOTE,  Sura,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  or  for- 
trefs  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  Mafca,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon.  M.  d’Ar.ville  places  it  on  the  left  of 
the  Euphrates,  at  the  confluence  of  Mafca. 

CORSTORPITUM,  a town  of  Albion,  placed  in  the 
firft  route  of  Antonine,  between  Bremenium  or  Riechefter  and 
Vindomora,  or  Ebchefler,  now  Corbridge,  twenty  miles 
from  the  former. 

C011SURA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  placed  by  Strabo  in 
the  gulf  of  Carthage. 

CORT,  Cornelius,  in  Biography , a defigner  and  en- 
graver of  gre3t  celebrity,  was  born  at  Hoorn,  in  Holland, 
in  the  year  1536.  He  evinced  an  early  inclination  for  en- 
graving, and  is  conjedlured  to  have  been  educated  at  Ant- 
werp, in  the  fchool  of  jerom  Cock,  an  artill  of  confider- 
able merit,  and  a great  publifher  of  prints.  With  this 
artill  Cort  continued  feveral  years,  during  which  time  he 
executed  an  incredible  number  of  fmall  plates  from  pictures 
of  the  Flemifh  and  German  mailers,  which,  however,  ge- 
nerally bear  only  the  name  of  the  publifher.  His  reputa- 
tion, notwithstanding,  was  already  e ftablifhed,  for  we  find, 
that  upon  his  arrival  at  Venice,  in  his  way  to  Rome,  he  re- 
ceived fo  flattering  an  invitation  from  Titian,  that  he  was 
induced  to  make  a long  fojourn  in  the  houfe  of  that  great 
artill,  and  to  engrave  many  of  his  finelt  piilures.  After 
this  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Rome,  where  he  executed  a 
prodigious  number  of  admirable  plates  from  the  works  of 
Muziano,  the  Zuccari,  and  others.  Here  he  ellablilhed  a 
fchool  of  engraving  ; and  it  is  a fufficient  eulogium  to  fay, 
that. he  numbered  the  celebrated  Agoftino  Carraci  amongll 
his  difciples.  He  died  at  Rome  1578.  M.  Heinecken  lias 
given  a complete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  this  IkiLful  artill; 
we  lhall  only  enumerate  the  following,  which  are  fine  fptci- 
niens  of  his  abilities : “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,” 
1571,  an  upright-plate,  in  folio,  from  Titian;  “ Diana 
difcovering  the  incontinence  of  Califto,”  from  the  fame 
painter,  1366,  upright  in  fob;  fix  admirable  large  upright- 
landfcapes,  from  Muziano,  in  which  are  introduced  St. 
John  the  Baptill,  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Onofrio, 
St.  Hubert,  and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  ftigmates, 
Huber. 

CORTACHA,  or  Corgatha,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CORTAN,  in  Commerce,  a Spanilh  meafure  in  Catalo- 
lonia,  12  of  which  make  a quartern,  which  is  two  bulhels 
Vol.  X. 


Englifh  meafure.  Sixteen  cortans  make  a larga  of  wine 
or  brandy,  or  about  30  gallons  Englifh,  being  equal  to  12 
arrobas. 

CORTE,  Cesare,  in  Biography , a Genoefe  painter  of 
fome  eminence,  was  born  in  the  year  1550.  After  having 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father  Valerio,  a 
fcholar  of  Titian,  and  an  excellent  painter  of  portraits,  but 
ruined  in  the  purluiiof  the  philofophei ’s  ftone,  he  was  plac- 
ed under  the  tuition  of  Luca  Cambiafi  ; and  though  iie 
never  equalled  that  great  art; ft,  he  is  confidered  one  of  his 
bell  difciples.  He  was  much  employed  in  cabinet  pictures 
and  portraits,  and  lometimes  executed  larger  works.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Piero,  at  Genoa,  is  an  altar-piece  of  this 
mailer,  reprelcnting  the  Tutelar  Saint  at  the  foot  of  the 
Madonna,  with  funounding  angels,  which  is  delicately  de- 
figned,  and  well  coloured.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
miferably  fpent  in  the  inquifition,  wheie  he  died  about  1613. 
He  had  a Ion  named  Davide  Corte,  who  was  an  excellent 
copyill,  and  who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1657. 
Lanzi.  Storia  Pittorica. 

Corte,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  ifland  of 
Corlica,  in  the  department  of  the  Golo,  is  the  chief  place  of 
a diftrifl,  which,  upon  an  extent  of  1445  kiliometres,  contains 
a population  of  35,342  individuals.  Corte  itieif  counts  2042 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a fubpre- 
fedt  and  a court  of  jullice.  The  foil  of  the  diftrift  is  un- 
commonly fertile.  It  produces  wheat,  wine,  and  olives. 
There  is  alfo  much  fait  made. 

Corte  is  almofl  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Calvi ; 33  S.W.  of  Baftia.  N.  lat.  420.  12'. 

Corte  Maggiore , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Pia- 
cenza, fix  miles  W.  of  Piacenza. 

CORTEAU,  an  engine  of  war  among  the  ancients,  of 
which,  however,  there  is  no  good  account  on  record. 

CORTEGANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia;  38  miles  N.W.  of  Seville. 

CORTELLAZZO,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.E.  coafl;  of 
the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Cagli- 
ari. 

CORTEMIGLIA,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tanaro,  which  was  formerly  part  of  Pied- 
mont, in  Italy,  and  belonged  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Cor- 
temiglia  has  1990  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  compoied  of  19  communes,  and  containing  13,304 
inhabitants. 

CORTES,  Fernando,  in  Biography,  an  enterprifing 
and  fitccefsful  Spamfh  commander  in  the  fubjugation  of 
Mexico,  was  born  at  Medellin,  a fmall  town  of  Eilremadu- 
ra,  in  the  year  1485,  and  defeended  of  a noble  family  of 
very  moderate  fortune.  His  parents,  dellimug  him  for 
the  profeffion  of  the  law,  fent  him  to  the  univerlity  of  Sala- 
manca ; but  fludy  being  ill  luited  to  his  ardent  and  reitlffs 
genius,  he  foon  left  the  univerlity,  and  returning  to  his  na- 
tive town,  devoted  himfeif  to  adlive  fports  and  martial  ex- 
ercifes.  His  temper  being  impetuous  and  overbearing,  and 
his  habits  difiipated,  his  father  was  giad  to  gratify  his  in- 
clination by  fending  him  abroad  as  an  adventurer  in  arms. 
The  icene  to  which  his  views  were  directed  was  America; 
and,  in  the  year  1504,  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo,  where, 
under  the  patronage  of  Ovando,  the  governor  of  Hifpani- 
ola,  who  was  his  kinfman,  he  was  foon  advanced  to  feveral 
honourable  and  lucrative  flations.  His  ambition,  however, 
was  not  fatisned  ; and  therefore,  in  1511,  he  obtained  per- 
mifiion  to  accompany  Diego  Velafqnez  in  an  expedition  to 
Cuba.  In  this  fervice  he  dillinguilhed  himfeif  fo  much, 
that  he  received  an  ample  conceffion  of  lands  and  of  Indians, 
the  ufual  recotnpence  bellowed  upon  adventurers  in  the 
H New 
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Hew  World.  Cortes,  naturally  ardent  and  active,  dif- 
piayed  other  qualities,  which  adapted  hint  for  difficult  and 
hazardous  enterprifes.  With  calm  prudence  in  concerting 
his  fchemes,  and  perfevering  vigour  in  executing  them,  he 
combined  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  governing 
the  minds  of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  concerned.  To 
thefe  fuperior  accornplifhments,  he  added  others  of  an  in- 
ferior kind,  that  are  fuited  to  llrike  the  vulgar,  and  com- 
mand their  refpeft ; a graceful  perfon,  an  engaging  afpedt, 
iingular  addrefs  in  martial  exercifes,  and  a robuil  conftiiu- 
tion  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue.  Thus  qualified, 
Cortes  was  felecled  as  the  mod  proper  perfon  for  conducing 
the  projcCied  invafion  of  Mexico  ; and,  as  foon  as  he  re- 
ceived his  commiffion,  he  loft  no  time  in  making  every  ne- 
ceffary  preparation  for  the  enterprife.  For  this  purpoie  he 
expended  all  his  own  funds,  together  with  the  additional 
money  which  he  was  able  to  raife,  amounting  in  the  whole 
value  to  about  1500/.  (lerling,  in  purchafmg  military  ftores 
and  provifions,  and  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  thofe  officers 
who  were  unable  to  equip  themfelves  in  a manner  fuitable 
to  their  rank.  Cortes,  however,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  adventure,  found,  that  in  the  fufpicious  and  jealous  tem- 
per of  Velafquez,  he  had  difficulties  with  which  to  contend, 
that  required  a very  high  degree  of  prudence  and  refolution, 
and  thefe  difficulties  were  enhanced  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
undertaking.  On  the  iSthof  November  1518,  he  fet  fail 
from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba;  but  he  had  no  fooner  arrived  at 
Trinidad,  a fmall  fettlement  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland, 
before  Velafquez  made  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his 
commiffion.  Cortes,  however,  had  fo  far  engaged  the  ef- 
teem  and  confidence  of  his  troops,  that,  partly  by  foothing, 
and  partly  by  intimidating  Verdugo,  a magillrate  at  Trini- 
dad, to  whom  Velafquez  had  fent  his  inftrinftions,  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  without  moleftation  from  Trinidad. 
Cortes  failed  for  the  Havannah  in  order  to  raife  more  lol- 
diers,  and  to  complete  the  victualling  of  his  fleet.  During 
his  unavoidable  ftay  in  this  place,  Velafquez  fent  orders  for 
arrefting  him,  and  for  delaying  the  departure  of  the  arma- 
ment. Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take 
precautions  for  his  own  fafety.  He  announced  to  his  troops 
the  hoftile  intentions  of  Velafquez,  and  found  that  both  his 
officers  and  foldiers  who  were  intent  on  an  expedition  which 
flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth,  were  de- 
termined to  perfevere  ; and  accordingly  they  were  unani- 
mous in  their  intreaties  that  he  would  not  abandon  the 
important  ftation  to  which  he  was  fo  well  intitled  ; offering, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  filed  the  lalt  drop  of  their  blood  in 
fupporting  his  authority.  Cortes  did  not  hefitate  in  com- 
plying with  their  wifhes ; fwore  that  he  would  never  defert 
them,  and  promifed  to  conduC  them  without  further  de- 
lay, to  that  rich  country,  which  had  been  fo  long  the  ob- 
ject of  their  thoughts  and  wifhes.  Every  thing  was  now 
ready  for  their  departure.  The  fleet  confiiled  of  eleven 
veffels,  having  on  board  617  men,  of  whom  50S  belonged 
to  the  land  fervice,  and  109  were  feamen  or  artificers. 
With  this  flender  and  ill-furnifhed  train,  Cortes  fet  fail  from 
Cuba,  February  10,  1519,  to  make  war  upon  a monarch, 
■whofe  dominions  were  more  extenfive  than  all  the  kingdoms 
i’ubjedt  to  the  Spanifh  crown.  Of  religious  enthufiafm,  as  well 
as  avarice,  thefe  adventurers  availed  themfelves  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  ; and  therefore  they  difplayed  in  their  ftand- 
ards  a large  crofs,  bearing  this  infeription,  “ Let  us  follow 
the  crofs,  for  under  this  fign  we  fliall  conquer.”  Cortes 
failed  towards  the  ifland  of  Cozumel;  and  there  redeemed 
Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a 
prifoner  among  the  Indians,  and  who  proved  extremely  ufe- 
ful  as  an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel  he  proceeded  to  the 
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river  of  Tabafco,  where  failing  to  conciliate  the  good-will 
of  the  natives,  by  mild  methods,  he  had  recourfe  to  vio- 
lence ; and  at  length  induced  them  to  acknowledge  the  king 
of  Caflile  as  their  fovereign,  and  to  grant  him  a fupply 
of  provifions,  with  a preient  of  cotton  garments,  fome 
gold,  and  20  female  flaves.  Purfuing  his  courie  to  the 
weftward,  he  at  length  landed  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  where 
he  was  accofted  by  a number  of  perfons  in  a canoe,  who  ap- 
proached his  flrp  with  figns  of  peace  and  amity.  Or.e  of 
his  female  flaves,  named  Donna  Marina,  who  perfectly  un- 
derllood  the  Mexican  language,  ferved  as  an  interpreter  on 
the  occafion.  Here  he  landed  his  troops,  horfes,  and  artil- 
lery, and  fortified  his  camp  : the  natives  affifiinghim  in  all 
his  operations.  In  his  fir  ft  interview  with  two  Mexican  of- 
ficers, who  were  deputed  to  inquire  what  were  his  inten- 
tions in  viiiting  their  coalf,  and  to  offer  him  any  affiftance 
which  he  might  need  for  the  profecution  of  his  voyage  ; 
Cortes  informed  them  that  he  came  as  an  ambaffador  from 
Don  Carlos  of  Auftria,  king  of  Caftile,  the  greateft  mo- 
narch of  the  Fall,  with  propofitions  of  fucli  moment  that  he 
could  impart  them  to  none  but  the  emperor  Montezuma  him- 
felf;  and  he  therefore  required  them  to  condudl  him,  without 
lofs  of  time,  into  the  prefence  of  their  mailer.  Whilll  they  he- 
fitated  in  complying  with  his  requeft,  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate his  good-will  by  coftly  prefents,  the  difplay  of  which 
ferved  to  increafe  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their 
eagernefs  to  take  poffeffion  of  a country  which  abounded 
with  fucli  precious  productions.  The  deputies  diffuaded 
Cortes  from  vifiting  the  capital  ; but  he  with  a haughty  de- 
termined tone  infilled  on  his  demand  of  being  admitted  to  a 
perfonal  audience  of  their  fovereign.  During  the  interview 
fome  Mexican  painters  were  employed  in  delineating  upon 
white  cotton  cloths  figures  of  the  fhips,  the  horfes,  the 
artillery,  the  foldiers,  and  whatever  elfe  attradfed  their  no- 
tice, as  Angular.  Thefe  pictures,  as  Cortes  was  informed, 
were  to  be  fent  to  Montezuma,  in  order  to  give  him  a better 
idea  of  the  objects  now  prefented  to  their  view  than  any 
words  could  do:  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  make  the  re- 
prefentation  more  animated  and  interefbng  by  exhibiting  a 
fpedlacle  which  might  give  them  and  their  monarch  an 
awful  impreffion  of  the  extraordinary  proweis  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  irrefiilible  force  of  their  arms.  The  trum- 
pets were  ordered  to  found  an  alarm  ; the  troops  inflantly 
formed  in  order  of  battle  ; the  infantry  performed  fuch  mar- 
tial exercifes  as  were  bell  fuited  to  difplay  the  effedl  of  their 
different  weapons  ; the  horfe  by  various  evolutions  gave  a 
fpecimen  of  their  agility  and  ilrength  ; and  the  artillery, 
pointed  towards  the  thick  wood  which  furrounded  their 
camp,  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  amazed,  and  at  the  explofion  of  the  cannon  many 
fled,  and  fome  fell  to  the  ground;  and  Cortes  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  compofe  their  minds  and  preferve  their  confidence 
in  their  own  fafety.  The  painters  put  their  fancy  on  the 
ftretch  in  inventing  figures  and  characters  for  reprefenting 
the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had  feen.  Thefe  pic- 
tures were  difpatched  to  Montezuma,  and  Cortes  fent  along 
with  them  a p.-efent  of  fome  European  curiofities.  Al- 
though the  capital,  in  which  Montezuma  refided,  was  above 
180  miles  from  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  Cortes’s  prefents  were 
carried  thither,  and  an  anfwer  to  his  demands  was  received  in 
a few  days.  As  it  was  fuch  as  would  be  likely  to  irritate  and 
not  to  fatisfy  him,  the  meffengers  introduced  themfelves, 
followed  by  a train  of  100  Indians,  loaded  with  prefents 
fent  by  Montezuma.  Among  thefe  were  two  large  plates 
of  a circular  form,  one  of  maffive  gold  reprefenting  the  fun, 
and  the  other  of  filver  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  which  lat- 
ter alone  was  in  value  about  5000/.  fterling.  Thefe  were 
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accompanied  with  various  other  coflly  articles,  confiding  of 
golden  ornaments  and  boxes  of  pearls  and  precious  ftones. 
When  thefe  prefents  were  delivered,  Cortes  was  informed 
that  Montezuma  would  not  confent  that  his  troops  fhould 
approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  his  dominions.  The  Spanifh  general  Hill 
infilled  on  his  frit  demand  ; and  Montezuma,  though 
haughty,  violent,  and  impatient  of  controul  in  his  own 
temper,  infleadof  falling  on  the  Spaniards,  whilil  they  were 
encamped  on  a barren  unhealthy  coafl,  without  an  aliy,  re- 
newed his  negociation.  In  order  to  account  for  this  indif- 
cretion  and  timidity,  it  is  laid  an  opinion  prevailed  univer- 
fally  among  the  Americans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity 
would  befal  their  country  by  means  of  formidable  invaders 
who  Ihould  come  from  regions  towards  the  rifing  fun.  The 
fuperftition  and  credulity  of  the  Mexicans  reprefented  the 
Spaniards  as  the  inllrunents  of  that  fatal  revolution  which 
they  dreaded.  Hence  it  ceafes  to  be  incredible,  that  a few 
adventurers,  like  Cortes  and  his  attendants,  fhould  alarm 
the  monarch  of  a great  empire  and  all  his  fnbjefts.  Inllead 
of  taking  cffedlual  meafures  for  expelling  thefe  invaders, 
Montezuma,  after  confulting  his  minillers,  renewed  his  in- 
junction in  more  pofitive  terms,  requiring  them  to  leave  the 
country  ; but  tins  injunflion  was  accompanied  with  a prefent 
of  fuch  value,  as  furnifhed  a frefh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

The  Spaniards  perceiving  that  hoftile  meafures  would  be- 
come neceffary,  began  to  feel  uneafinefs ; and  the  party  of 
Yelafquez  diffeminated  jealoufies  and  fears.  In  the  mean 
while,  Cortes  took  every  meafure,  by  kind  attention  and  a 
liberal  dillribution  of  Mexican  gold,  to  fecure  the  affedlion 
and  attachment  of  the  foldiers.  As  he  pcrlifled  in  his  de- 
mand of  an  audience  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  fovereign, 
the  meffenger  quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  geilures 
which  exprefi'ed  his  furprife  and  refentment;  and  foon  after 
the  natives,  who  brought  provifions  to  the  camp,  difeon- 
tinued  their  vifits.  Every  circumftance  indicated  the  fpeedy 
commencement  of  hoililities  ; and  diffatisfadlion  prevailed 
more  and  more  in  the  Spanifh  camp.  Cortes  temporized 
and  feemed  to  concur  in  the  wifhes  of  thofe,  who  were  in- 
clined to  defid  from  the  enterprife ; and  accordingly  he 
iffued  orders,  that  the  army  fhould  be  in  readinefs  to  reim- 
bark  for  Cuba.  The  difappointed  adventurers  exclaimed 
and  threatened,  and  the  whole  camp  was  almofl  in  an  open 
mutiny".  In  an  interview  with  their  commander,  they  ex- 
preffed  their  aftonifhment  at  the  order  which  he  had  iffued  ; 
declared  their  readinefs  to  follow  him  with  alacrity  through 
every  danger,  in  quell  of  thofe  fettlements  and  treafures 
which  had  been  fo  long  held  out  to  their  view  ; and  at  the 
fame  time,  announced  their  refolution,  if  he  chofe  to  return 
to  Cuba,  to  chufe  another  gei  eral,  who  would  conduft 
them  in  that  path  of  glory  which  he  had  not  fpirit  to  enter. 
The  experiment  fucceeded  ; and  Cortes,  finding  the  fpirit 
that  prevailed  among  his  troops,  profeffed  his  readinefs  to 
conduft  them,  agreeably  to  their  wifhes,  in  the  career  of 
victory,  to  fuch  independent  fortunes  as  their  valour  merited. 
Upon  this  declaration,  fhouts  of  applaufe  teftified  theexcefs 
of  their  joy.  Cortes  Immediately  began  to  execute  his  de- 
iign.  Having  affembled  the  principal  perfons  in  his  army, 
he  elefted,  by  their  fuffrages,  a council  and  magiilrates,  in 
whom  the  government  of  the  new  colony  fhould  be  veiled  ; 
framing  the  new  fcttlement  upon  the  model  of  a Spanifh  cor- 
poration. All  the  perfons  chofen  into  office  were  moll 
firmly  devoted  to  Cortes.  Combining  the  two  operative 
principles  of  aval  ice  and  enthufiafm,  he  called  his  new  fcttle- 
ment  “ Villa  rica  de  la  vera  Cruz,”  i.  e.  “ The  rich  Town 
of  the  true  Crofs.”  When  this  new  council  was  eftablifhed, 
Cortes,  after,  an  artful  harangue,  laid  the  commiffion,  which 


he  had  received  from  Velafquez,  upon  the  table,  and,  after 
killing  his  truncheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief  magillraie, 
and  withdrew.  The  council,  being  well  prepared  for  the 
meafures  that  were  to  follow,  did  not  long  deliberate  : the 
refignation  of  Cortes  was  accepted,  and  he  was  unanimoufly 
elected  chief  juliice  of  the  colony,  and  captain-general  of 
the  army  ; and  the  commiffion  was  made  out  in  the  king’s 
name,  with  moll  ample  powers.  The  foldiers,  with  eager 
applaufe,  ratified  the  choice;  the  air  refounded  with  the 
name  of  Cortes,  and  ail  vowed  to  fheu  their  blood  in  fupport 
of  his  authority.  Having  imprifoned  the  leaders  of  the 
mal-contents,  who  were  the  adherents  of  Velafquez,  he 
fecured  the  confidence  of  his  attendants,  by  a feafonabie 
and  liberal  dillribution  of  Mexican  gold  among  both  his 
friends  and  his  opponents. 

At  this  time  a mtffage  was  brought  to  him  from  Zem- 
poalla,  a confiderable  town  at  no  great  dillance,  with  an 
offer  of  friendfhip  ; accompanied  with  intimations  that  the 
cazique  of  this  town  hated  Montezuma,  ard  wifhed  to  be 
refeued  from  the  oppreffion  of  his  yoke.  Cortes  knew  how- 
to avail  himfclf  of  this  circumftance,  and  determined  to  march 
to  Zempoalla.  This  town  lay  in  his  way  to  Quiabiflan,  about 
40  miles  to  the  northward,  and  which,  both  on  account  of 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  and  commodioufnefs  of  the  harbour, 
feemed  to  be  a better  fituation  for  a permanent  fettlement 
than  that  where  lie  was  encamped.  Here  he  marked  out 
ground  for  a town  ; and  aided  by  the  Indians  of  Zempoalla 
and  Quiabiflan,  the  place  was  foon  in  a ftate  fit  for  habita- 
tion and  capable  of  defence.  The  caziques  of  thefe  two 
towns,  emboldened  by  their  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  in- 
fulted  the  officers  who  appeared  to  levy  tribute,  and  to  de- 
mand a number  of  human  victims  in  expiation  of  their  guilt, 
for  prefuming  to  hold  intercourfe  with  flrangers,  who  had 
been  ordered  out  of  his  dominions  by  the  emperor  ; com- 
mitted them  to  prifon,  and  prepared  to  facrince  them  to 
their  gods.  From  thi3  laft  danger  Cortes  refeued  them. 
The  caziques,  having  thus  forfeited  the  prote&ion  of  the 
emperor,  attached  themfelves  to  the  Spaniards;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a fierce  people, 
who  inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  Cortes 
now  wifhed  to  have  his  authority  confirmed  by  the  king  ; 
and  he  therefore  propofed  that  the  magiilrates  of  his  colony 
fhould  addrtfs  a letter  to  him,  recounting  the  fervices  they 
had  already  performed  ; the  extent,  population,  r-chfs,  and 
civilization,  of  the  country  which  they  had  difeovered  ; and 
their  fchrmes  and  hopes  for  reducing  the  whole  to  fubjedtion  ; 
together  with  their  reafons  for  veiling  the  fupreme  power, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  in  the  hands  of  Cortes  ; and  a!fo  re- 
quefting  their  fovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  by  his 
royal  authority.  Cortes  wrote  in  a fimilar  flrain.  A.  pre- 
fent alfo,  the  richeft  of  any  that  had  hitherto  been  tranf- 
mitted  from  the  New  World,  accompanied  thefe  letters; 
and  the  chief  magiilrates  of  the  colony  were  deputed  to  carry 
this  prefent  to  Caflile,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to  touch  at 
Cnba  in  their  paffage  thither.  While  a veffel  was  preparing 
for  this  fervice,  a confpiracy  againfl  Cortes  was  formed  by 
fome  adherents  of  Velafquez  ; but  it  terminated  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  their  affociates,  who  difclofed  their  de- 
fign,  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  execution.  This 
confpiracy  hatlened  the  accomplifhment  of  a fcheme,  long 
formed  by  Cortes  ; which  was  that  of  deftroying  his  fleet,  io 
that  he  and  his  companions  mull  either  conquer  or  perifh. 
His  addrefs  gained  their  confent ; and  by  an  effort  of  mag- 
nanimity, unparalleled  in  hiftcry,  5C0  men  voluntarily  con- 
fented  to  be  fliut  up  in  a hoftile  country,  and  having  pre- 
cluded every  method  of  efcape,  left  themfelves  without  any 
resource  but  their  own  valour  and  perfeverance. 
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Cortes,  however,  was  precipitated  into  aftions  inconfident 
with  the  prudence  that  diltinguifhed  his  character  ; tor  he  - 
commanded  his  foldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  deftroy 
the  idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their 
place  to  ere£t  a crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  people  witneffed  this  deed  of  facrilege  with  aftonhhmeut 
and  horror  ; the  pritfts  excited  them  to  arms  ; and  it  re- 
quired the  madeily  addrefs  of  Cortes  to  appeafe  the  com- 
motions without  bloodlhed. 

On  the  1 6th  of  Augud  1519,  Cortes  began  his  march 
from  Zempoalla  into  the  country,  with  jOO  men,  1 3 hoife, 
and  6 fieid-pieces.  The  reft  of  his  troops  he  left  as  a gar- 
rifon  in  Villa  Rica.  The  cazique  of  Zempoalla  furnifhcd 
him  with  provifions,  and  with  200  Indians,  called  “ Ta- 
ir.oenes,”  wliofe  office  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  perform  all 
fervile  labour.  He  alfo  fupplied  Cortes  with  a body  of 
troops,  amounting  to  400.  When  he  arrived  on  the  con- 
fines* of  Tlafcala,  he  found  the  inhabitants  hcftile  and  pre- 
paring to  oppofe  their  invaders.  When  the  Spaniards  en- 
tered into  the  Tlafcalan  territories,  they  were  attacked^  with 
great  intrepidity,  and  during  14  days  they  were  expoftd  to 
aimoll  uninterrupted  affaults  ; but  after  three  battles  and 
many  fkirmifhes,’  fo  imperffdt  were  the  military  weapons  of 
thefe  people,  not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Af- 
ter feveial  unavailing  encounters,  the  fiercenefs  of  the  Tlaf- 
calans  abated,  and  they  ferioufly  inclined  to  peace.  At 
Rncrth  they  yielded  themfelves  as  vafl'als  to  the  crown  of 
Caflile,  and  engaged  to  affilt  Cortes  in  all  his  future  opera- 
tions. Cortes  remained  20  days  in  Tlafcala,  repofing  his 
troops  after  hard  fervice,  and  concerting  the  plans  of  his 
future  operations.  The  Tlafcalans  offered  to  accompany 
him  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public, under  the  command  of  their  molt  experienced  cap- 
tains. The  intemperate  zeal  of  Cortes  was  very  near  ^de- 
priving him  of  all  thefe  benefits.  Explaining  to  the  Tlaf- 
calans fome  of  the  chief  dodrines  of  the  Chriffian  religion, 
infilling  upon  their  abandoning  their  own  fuperftitions,  and 
embracing  the  faith  of  their  new  friends,  and  mingling  me- 
naces with  arguments,  he  at  length  excited  the  indignation 
of  thefe  people,  who  had  long  heard  him  with  Angular  pa- 
tience and  candour ; and  they  conjured  him  to  defilt,  left 
the  gods  (hould  avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  having 
Aliened  to  fuch  a propofition.  Cortes  was  proceeding  to 
violence,  but  was  rellrained  by  the  interpofition  of  father 
Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition.  Ac- 
cordingly he  left  the  Tlafcalans  in  the  undilturbed  exercifc 
of  their ' own  rites,  requiring  only  that  they  ffiould  defilt 
from  their  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  vidims  in  facri- 
fice.  Cortes,  againft  the  remon (trance  of  the  Tlafcalans, 
advanced  towards  Cholula,  which  had  been  an  independent 
Hate,  but  had  lately  been  fubjeded  to  the  Mexican  empire. 
Binding  the  inhabitants  to  be  treacherous,  and  to  be  con- 
triving his  deftrudion,  whilft  they  received  him  with  feem- 
ing  hofpitality  and  kindntfs,  he  avenged  himfclf  without 
mercy,  and  flaughtered  6000  perfons.  From  Cholula  Cor- 
tes advanced  diredly  towards  Mexico,  which  was  only  dif- 
tant  20  leagues;  and  as  he  proceeded,  the  difeontents 
again!!  the  Mexican  government,  that  were  manifelted  by 
the  people,  encouraged  his  hopes.  In  defeending  from  the 
mountains  of  Chaleo,  the  vaft  plain  of  Mexico  opened  to 
their  view,  and  prefented  the  molt  beautiful  profped  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ; fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  a lake  re- 
ftmbling  the  fea  in  extent,  encompaffed  with  large  towns, 
and  the  capital  city  riling  upon  an  ifland  in  the  middie, 
adorned  with  its  temples  and  its  turrets.  They  were  now 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  concep- 
tion they  had  previoufly  formed  of  it  ; and  they  flattered 
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thepnfelves  that  they  (hould  foon  obtain  an  ample  recom* 
pence  for  all  their  fervices  and  fufferings.  No  enemy  had 
yet  appeared  to  oppofe  their  progrefs  ; and  Cortes  was  al- 
moit  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the  monarch  had 
determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a friend,  or  to  oppofe 
him  as  an  enemy.  The  Spaniards  marched  forward,  how. 
ever,  with  great  circumfptdion.  At  length,  as  they  drew 
near  the  city,  about  ;ooo  perfons,  apparently  of  diltinffion, 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in 
mantles  of  fine  cotton.  They  announced  the  approach  of 
Montezuma,  who  advanced  in  the  midll  of  a great  number 
of  attendants,  with  extra  -rdinary  magnificence  and  pomp, 
in  a chair  or  litter  richiy  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers 
of  various  colours.  Cories,  when  he  drew  near,  difmounted 
and  advanced  towatds  him  in  a refpedful  polture.  Monte- 
zuma, at  the  fame  time,  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  walked 
over  the  cotton  cloths  which  covered  the  (treet.  After 
mutual  falutations  were  reciprocally  paid  and  returned, 
Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  allotted  for  his 
reception,  and  politely  took  his  leave. 

In  this  new  habitation,  furrounded  by  a (tone  wall  with 
towers  at  proper  didances,  the  firlt  care  of  Cortes  was  to 
take  precautions  for  his  ficurity  by  planting  the  artillery  fo 
as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  ap- 
pointing a large  divifion  of  his  troops,  to  be  always  on 
guard,  and  by  polling  centinels  at  proper  Rations.  In  the 
evening  Montezuma  returned  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  the 
firff  interview,  and  brought  rich  prefents  to  Cortes  and  to 
his  officers,  and  a fo  to  the  private  men.  In  a long  confer- 
ence which  enfued,  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Montezuma  with  refped  to  the  Spaniards,  and  how  he  fup- 
pofed  Cortes  and  his  followers  were  the  perfons  whofe  ap- 
pearance the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them 
to  exptd,  and  that  he  was  difpofed  to  receive  them  as  rela- 
tions of  the  fame  blood  and  parentage.  Cortes,  in  reply, 
extolled  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  fovereign,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  in  fending  him  into  that  country,  fa- 
vouring as  much  as  poffibie  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had 
formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  After  fome 
days  fpent  in  viewing  the  city,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  what 
condud  in  his  fituation  it  was  proper  for  him  to  puifue; 
and  all  circumftances  confidered,  he  determined,  as  the  moil 
politic  mealures  to  feizc  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to 
carry  him  as  a prifoner  to  the  Spamfh  quarters.  When  this 
bold  meafure  was  propofed  to  his  officers,  the  timid  darted 
many  difficulties  and  objedions  ; but  the  more  intelligent 
and  refelute  approved  of  it;  and  it  was  agreed  indantly  to 
make  the  attempt.  At  his  ufual  hour  of  vifiting  Monte- 
zuma, Cortes,  accompanied  by  five  principal  officers,  and  as 
many  trudy  foldiers,  went  to  the  palace  ; and  they  were 
followed  by  30  chofen  men  : the  red  of  the  troops  were 
properly  diltributed  and  under  arms  ready  to  fally  forth  on 
the  fird  alarm.  Cortes,  admitted  to  an  audience,  addrefEd 
Montezuma  in  the  language  of  complaint  and  reproach  ; 
and  Montezuma  attempted  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  accu- 
fation.  The  Spanifh  general  thought  it  neceffary,  that  Mon- 
tezuma, in  order  to  convince  his  followers  that  he  entertain- 
ed no  hodile  intentions,  fhould  leave  his  own  pa  ace,  and  take 
up  his  relidence  in  the  Spanifh  quarters.  After  much  hefita- 
tion  and  remondrance, and  under  theinfiuenceof  apprehenlions 
concerning  his  own  fafety,  the  emperor  complied.  In  the 
Spanifh  quarters,  to  which  he  was  conveyed  amidd  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  he  was  treated  with  ceremonious 
refped.  After  fome  time  Cortes  entered  his  apartment,  ac- 
companied by  a foldier  with  a pair  of  fetters ; and  addreffing 
him  with  a item  countenance,  told  him  that  as  the  perfons 
who  were  about  to  luffer  for  attacking  the  Spaniards  near 
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Villa  Rica,  had  charged  him  as  the  eaufe  of  the  outrage 
committed,  it  was  nectfiary  that  he  likewife  fhould  make 
atonement  for  that  guilt ; and  he  commanded  the  foldier 
to  clap  the  fetters  oa  his  legs.  The  monarch  funk  under 
the  indignity,  and  his  attendants  bathed  his  feet  with 
their  tjears.  At  length  Cortes  returned  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  perlons  that  had  been  found  guilty  with  a cheer- 
ful countenance,  and  ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off. 
This  fjems  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  Cortes,  a wanton 
exercife  of  power  ; though  it  has  been  vindicated  on  the 
ground  of  policy:  as  it  tended  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  the 
Mexicans  with  a perfuafion,  that  fhedding  the  blood  of  a 
Spaniard,  of  which  the  perfons  now  executed  had  been 
guilty,  was  the  mol!  heinous  of  all  crimes;  and  nothing  ap- 
peared better  calculated  to  eftablifh  this  opinion,  than  to 
condemn  the  firil  Mexicans  who  had  ventured  to  commit  it 
to  a cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himfelf  to 
fubmit  to  a mortifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  being 
acceffory  to  their  guilt.  During  the  fix  months  ot  Cortes’s 
abode  at  Mexico,  Montezuma  continued  in  the  Spanifh 
quarters  with  apparent  fatisfaftion  and  tranquillity  ; and 
whilft  he  was  thus  under  the  power  and,  as  it  were,  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  Spanifh  general,  Cortes  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantage for  examining  the  ffate  of  the  country,  and  ac- 
quainting himfelf  with  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  alfo  by  thefe  means  obtained  fuch  a command  of  the 
lake  as  might  enfure  a retreat,  if  either  from  levity  or  dif- 
guft,  the  Mexicans  fhould  take  arms  againft  him,  and 
break  down  the  bridges  or  caufewavs.  Cortes  urged  Mon- 
tezuma to  acknowledge  himfelf  a vaffal  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjeft  his  do- 
minions to  the  payment  of  an  annua!  tribute.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  the  Spanifh  general  ever  the  Mexican  monarch, 
that  with  this  rtquilition,  degrading  as  it  was.  he  was  fo 
obfeq  iious  as  to  comply.  This  aft  of  fubmifiion  and  ho- 
mage was  executed  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Spani- 
ards were  pleafed  to  prei'cribe  : and  as  a profeffion  of  fealty 
and  homage,  it  was  accompanied  with  a magmficent  preferit 
to  his  new  ioverc-ign  ; and  after  his  example  his  fubjefts  aiio 
made  very  liberal  contributions.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
treafure  which  the  Spaniards  had  received,  by  gift  or  extor- 
tion, from  Montezuma  and  his  fubjefts,  is  eftimated  at  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pefos,  which  was  divided  by  Cortes  in  the 
following  manner  : a fifth  was  fet  apart  as  a tax  due  to  the 
king  ; another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,  as  commander 
in  chief;  the  fums  advanced  by  Velafquez,  Cortes,  and 
fome  of  the  officers,  towards  defraying  the  expence  of 
fitting  out  the  armament,  were  alfo  dedufted  ; and  the  re- 
mainder was  divided  among  the  army,  in  proportion  to  the 
different  ranks.  After  fo  many  defalcations  the  fhare  of  a 
private  man  d:d  not  exceed  too  pefos.  This  occafioned 
great  murmuring  among  the  foldiers,  fo  that  it  required  all 
the  addrefs  of  Cortes,  and  no  fmall  exertion  of  his  liberality 
to  appeafe  them.  Montezuma,  though  he  complied  in 
many  inftances  with  the  requifitions  and  wifhes  of  Cortes, 
was  inflexible  on  the  fuhjeft  of  religion.  When  the  Spanifh 
commander  found  all  Ins  attempts  to  fnake  the  conftancy  of 
Montezuma  ineffeftual,  he  Was  fo  much  enraged  at  his  ob- 
ftinacy  that  in  a tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  foldiers  to 
throw  down  the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by  force.  But  the 
priefi s taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the  people 
crowding  to  fupport  them,  Cortes  was  obliged  to  defift  and 
his  prudence  overruled  his  zeal.  The  Mexicans,  ever  fince 
the  confinement  ot  their  fovereign,  had  been  meditating 
how  they  might  expel  or  deftroy  the  Spaniards  ; and  they 
thought  themfelves  under  a kind  of  facred  obligation  to 
avenge  their  infulted  deities.  Montezuma,  having  called 


Cortes  into  his  prefence,  obferved  to  him  that,  as  all  the 
purpofes  of  his  embaffy  were  fully  accompliffied,  the  g ids 
had  declared  their  will,  and  the  people  iignified  their  dclire, 
that  he  and  his  followers  fhould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the 
empire.  With  this  he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoid- 
able deftruftion  would  fall  fuddenly  on  their  heads.  Cortes  re- 
plied, that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  returning  to 
his  own  country  ; but  as  he  had  dt  ftroyed  the  veffels  ir.  which 
he  arrived,  fome  time  was  requifite  for  building  other  fh-ps. 
This  appeared  reai'onable.  In  this  Hate  of  anxiety  and  fuf- 
pence,  a Mexican  courier  arrived  with  an  account  of  fome 
fiiips  having  appeared  on  the  coaft.  This  was  an  armament 
fitted  out  by  Vclifquez  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  inftead  of  bring- 
ing the  aid  they  expefted,  threatened  them  with  utter  de- 
ftruftion.  Velafquez  had  received  information  concerning 
Cortes  by  means  of  the  veffel  that  had  been  difpatched  for 
Spam,  and  which  contrary  to  orders  had  touched  at  Cuba. 
He  immediately  exerted  himfelf  in  completing  an  armament, 
confuting  of  1 8 fhips,  having  on  board  So  horfemen,  Soo 
foot  foldiers,  of  whom  So  were  mufketeers,  andi20cro(s- 
bowmen,  together  with  a train  of  12  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  command  of  this  armament  was  entruftea  with  Pam- 
philo  de  Narvaez,  who  had  inftruftions  to  feme  Cortes  and 
his  principal  officers,  to  fend  them  prifoners  to  Velafquez,  and 
then  to  complete  the  difeovery  and  a conqueit  of  the  coun- 
try in  his  name.  Cortes  was  alarmed,  and  not  without  rea* 
fon,  by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Narvaez  ; and  more  efpe- 
cialiy  when  he  heard,  that  feveral  provinces,  in  his  interefl, 
began  to  revolt  from  him,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a deli- 
verer no  Lffable  than  willing  to  fave  them.  The  meafures 
which  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  adopt  required  the 
utmoft  deliberation.  After  revolving  every  fcheme  that  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  his  rnind  with  deep  attention,  he  adopted 
that,  the  execution  of  which  was  moll  hazardous  ; but  which, 
if  fuccefsful,  would  prove  moft  beneficial  to  his  country  ; 
and  with  the  decifive  intrepidity  fuited  to  defperate  fitua- 
tious,  he  determined  to  make  one  bold  effort  for  viftory 
under  every  difadvantage,  rather  than  facrifice  his  own  con- 
quells  arid  the  Spanifh  interefl  in  Mexico.  When  his  at- 
tempts for  negociating  with  the  followers  of  Narvaez  had 
failed,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy  whom  he 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appeafe.  Accordingly,  having 
left  150  men  in  the  capital  to  guard  the  city,  the  wealth  he 
had  amaffed,  and  the  perfon  of  the  imprifoned  monarch,  he 
advanced  with  a force  not  exceeding  250  men,  towards 
Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  poffeffion.  Hav- 
ing conciliated  fome  of  Narvaez’s  officers  by  liberal  preients,, 
he  attacked  him  in  the  night,  and  availing  himfelf  of  feve- 
ral advantages  that  had  occurred,  he  obtained  a deciiive  vic- 
tory ; fo  that  before  morning  the  officers  of  Narvaez  capi- 
tulated, and  the  foldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  fubinit- 
ted  quietly  to  their  conquerors.  Soon  after  this  viftory 
Cortes  received  information  from  the  capital,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  taken  arms  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  he. 
haftened  back  with  all  his  forces  as  rapidly  as  poffible  ; and 
in  his  march  he  was  joined  at  Tlafcala  by  2000  chofen  war- 
riors. The  Mexicans  had  made  no  preparation  for  refilling, 
his  entrance  ; but  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was  admitted 
into  the  city  without  moleltation,  and  took  quiet  poffeffion 
of  his  ancient  ftation.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs  he  treated 
Montezuma  with  negltft  and  his  fubjefts  with  infult  ; and 
thus  provoked  the  Mexicans  to  renew  their  hcftiiity.  The 
number  who  took  up  arms  was  confiderable,  and  their  cou- 
rage undaunted.  One  body  of  troops  fucceeded  another 
amidll  bloodfhed  and  (laughter,  fo  that  the  abilities  and  ex- 
perience of  Cortes,  feconded  by  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,. 
were  hardly  fufficient  to  defend  the  fortifications  that  fur- 
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mounded  the  poft  where  the  Spaniards  were  ftationed.  Cor- 
tes prepared  fcr  a fally,  with  fuch  a confiderable  force  as 
might  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  city,  or  compel 
them  to  hlten  to  termsNff  accommodation.  He  attacks 
them,  however,  without  fuccefs  ; and  though  vail  numbers 
of  the  Mexicans  fell,  the  Spaniards  were  at  length  obliged 
to  retire,  12  foldiers  having  been  killed  and  60  wounded. 
In  another  unfuccefsful  fally,  the  general  himfelf  was 
wounded  in  the  hand.  When  the  Mexicans  approached  to 
renew  the  affault,  Montezuma  was  prcfentea  to  their  view  ; 
and  he  addreffed  them  with  every  argument  that  could  miti- 
gate their  rage,  or  perfuade  them  to  ceafe  from  hollilities. 
As  foon  as  he  had  ended  his  difcourfe,  the  enraged  Mexicans 
poured  in  (lights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  Hones  with  fuch 
violence  on  the  ramparts,  as  to  wound  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch and  llrike  him  to  the  ground.  Cortes  followed  him 
to  his  apartment  in  order  to  con  foie  him  under  his  misfor- 
tune ; but  perceiving  how  low  he  was  funk,  his  haughty 
•fpirit  revived,  and  he  fcorned  to  prolong  his  life  after  this 
la  It  humiliation.  Stripping  the  bandages  from  his  wounds 
in  a tranfport  of  rage,  and  refuting  to  take  any  nourifntnent, 
he  loon  ended  his  wretched  days  ; refuting  with  difdain  all 
the  felicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Chriilian 
faith.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  loll  all 
hopes  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  and 
prepared  fora  retreat.  But  in  accomplifhing  his  delign,  he 
was  engaged  in  new  conflicts.  At  length  they  determined 
to  retire  fecretly  in  the  night ; but  they  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  the  Mexicans  difeovered  them  and  made  diipo- 
fitions  for  a formidable  attack.  When  morning  dawned,  it 
difeovered  to  Cortes,  who  had  arrived  at  Tacuba  with  thofe 
of  his  followers  that  had  furvived,  his  (haltered  battalion, 
reduced  to  lets  than  half  its  number,  in  a dejedled  and 
wounded  condition  ; and  the  light  caufed  the  tears  to 
trickle  from  his  eyes,  which  his  foldiers  obferved  with  fatis- 
faclion,  concluding  that  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a 
general  he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a man. 
Having  retired  to  an  adjacent  temple  for  the  repofe  and  re- 
frefhment  of  his  troops,  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  he  there 
deliberated  whatcourfe  to  purfue  ; and  at  length  determined 
to  march  towards  the  Tlafcalan  territories.  In  their  way 
thither  they  encountered  many  attacks  ; but  upon  their  ar- 
rival, they  were  received  with  tendernefs  and  cordiality. 
Having  obtained  feveral  reinforcements,  he  mullered  550 
infantry,  of  which  80  were  armed  with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows, 
forty  horfemen,  and  a train  of  9 held  pieces.  At  the  head 
of  thefe,  accompanied  byio,000  Tlafcalans  and  other  friendly 
Indians,  Cortes  began  his  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the 
28th  of  December  1520,  fix  months  after  his  difaftrous 
retreat  from  that  city.  As  he  advanced  thither,  he  found 
that  the  Mexicans  were  prepared  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 
He  therefore  took  poffeffion  of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  of 
the  empire  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  about  20 
miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  ; 
and  depofing  the  chief  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nity, he  placed  another  cazique  in  his  room,  who,  together 
with  his  adherents,  ferved  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable 
fidelity.  Here  he  employed  himfelf  with  Angular  affiduity 
in  preparing  a naval  armament  of  13  brigantines,  for  aiding 
his  future  operations ; and  in  the  mean  while,  four  (hips  ar- 
rived at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hifpaniola,  with  200  foldiers,  eight 
horfes,  two  battering  rams,  and  a confiderable  fupply  of 
ammunition  and  arms.  Cortes  therefore  became  impatient 
to  commence  the  fiege  of  the  capital  in  form,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  it  from  three  different  quarters  ; from  Te- 
;zeuco  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft, 
and  from  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  After  repeated  aud 
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fevere  conflidls,  in  one  of  which  Cortes  himfelf  was  cap- 
tured and  wounded,  though  immediately  refeued  from  fix 
Mexican  officers,  by  two  of  his  foldiers,  and  the  lofs  of  fe- 
veral of  his  men,  fome  of  whom  were  facrificed  with  bar- 
barous triumph  to  the  god  of  war,  he  found  himfelf,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  150,000  Indians, 
by  whole  abidance  he  was  enabled  to  vary  his  fyftem  of  at- 
tack; and  while  his  brigantines  kept  p.fi'effion  of  the  lake, 
to  fhut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  meafures,  not  only  the  people  in  general,  but  fome 
even  of  the  higheft  rank  felt  the  utmoll  diftreffes  of  want. 
The  fpirit  of  the  emperor  Gnatimozin,  however.  Hill  re- 
mained unfubdued ; and  rejecting  every  overture  of  peace 
from  Cortes,  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
The  Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs,  and  made  a fecure 
lodgment  in  its  centre,  three-fourths  of  it  being  now  re- 
duced  and  laid  in  ruins.  At  length  Guatimozin  was  ordered 
to  attempt  an  efcapc,  but  in  his  endeavours  for  this  purpoi’e, 
he  was  laken  prifoner,  and  with  dignified  compofure,  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his  conqueror,  requeft- 
ing  only  that  no  infult  might  be  offered  to  the  emprei's  or 
bis  children.  As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was 
known,  the  reftftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed,  and  Cortes 
took  poflcffion  of  that  fmall  part  of  the  capital  which-  re- 
mained undetlroyed.  Thus  terminated,  Aug.  2 1,  1521,  the 
liege  cf  Mexico,  after  having  continued  75  days  ; the  moll 
memorable  event  in  the  conquell  of  America.  As  Guati- 
mozin, aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  a great  part 
of  the  riches  amaffed  by  his  anceftors,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  lake  ; and  the  Indian  auxiliaries,  during  the  progrefs  of 
the  fiege,  had  carried  oft  the  moll  valuable  part  of  the 
fpoil,  the  remaining  booty  was  fo  imall,  when  a divifion 
took  place,  as  to  occafion  great  difeontent  among  the  con- 
querors. In  order  to  check  this  evil,  Cortes  perpetrated  a 
deed  which  itains  the  glory  of  all  his  great  adlions.  He 
ordered  Guatimozin,  and  his  chief  favourite,  to  be  tor- 
tured, in  order  to  force  from  them  a dilcovery  of  the  royal 
treafures,  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  concealed. 
The  emperor  endured  his  fufferings  with  the  invincible  for- 
titude of  an  American  warrior;  till  at  length  Cortes,  afhamed 
of  a feene  fo  horrid,  refeued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands 
of  his  tormentors,  and  prolonged  a life  referved  for  new  in- 
dignities and  fufferings. 

The  fate  of  the  capital  decided  that  of  the  empire  ; and 
the  provinces  fubmitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors. 
Upon  this  Cortes  formed  new  fchemes  of  difeovery,  which 
were  afterwards  completed  by  Ferdinand  Magalhaen,  or 
Magellan.  See  his  article. 

Whilft  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch  vaft  territories  for  his 
native  country,  and  preparing  the  way  for  future  ccnquefts, 
he  was  regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  rebellious  fubjedl  ; his 
condu£l  in  affuming  the  government  of  New  Spain,  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  irregular  ufurpation,  in  contempt  of  royal 
authority,  and  a commifiion  was  lffued  for  fufpending  him, 
feizing  his  perfon,  confifcating  his  effcils,  making  a ftriil 
ferutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  tranfmitting  the  refult  to 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  Fonfeca,  bifhop  of  Bur- 
gos, was  prefident.  Cortes  took  fecret  meafures  for  de- 
feating the  effect  of  this  commifiion;  and  in  May  1522, 
difpatched  deputies  to  Spain,  with  a pompous  account  of 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  further  fpecimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  rich  prefents  to  the  emperor, 
as  earnefls  of  future  contributions  from  his  new  conquelts  ; 
requefting,  in  recompence  for  his  fervices,  the  approbation 
of  his  proceedings,  and  that  he  might  be  entrufled  with 
the  government  of  thofe  territories,  which  his  conduft, 
and  the  valour  of  his  followers,  had  added  to  the 
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crown  of  Caftile.  The  public  voice  declared  warmly  in  fa- 
vour of  his  pretenfions,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  captain-general  and  governor  of  New 
Spain  ; in  conftquenee  of  which  appointment,  he  endea- 
voured by  new  fchemes  and  arrangements  to  render  his  con- 
queft  a fecure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his  country. 
The  emperor  at  the  fame  time  appointed  certain  commif- 
fioners  to  receive  and  admmifter  the  royal  revenue  there, 
with  independent  jurifdidtion.  Thefe  commiffioners  fent 
home  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Cortes,  which  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  Spanifh 
miniller-,  and  by  their  means  on  the  mind  of  their  mailer, 
that  a new  cornmifihn  was  granted,  with  powers  to  invefti- 
gate  the  truth  of  thefe  allegations,  to  leize  the  perfon  of 
Cortes,  if  that  meafure  fiiould  be  found  expedient,  and  to 
fend  their  prifoner  to  Spain.  The  execution  of  this  com- 
million  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  with 
whom  it  was  entrufted  ; and  Cortes,  though  deeply  wound- 
ed with  this  return  for  his  fervices,  endeavoured  to  maintain 
his  llation,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
The  apprehenfions  of  Charles  and  his  minifters  increafcd  ; 
and  in  1528,  a new  commiflion  of  inquiry  was  ilTued,  with 
more  extenlive  powers.  Cortes  was  extremely  indignant  ; 
but  inftead  of  alfcrting  his  own  rights  againft  his  ungrateful 
countrymen,  and  with  a bold  hand  feizing  that  power  which 
the  courtiers  meanly  accufed  him  of  coveting,  as  fame  of 
his  defperate  followers  advifed,  he  repaired  diredtiy  to  Caf- 
tile,  and  committed  bimfelf  and  his  caufe  to  the  juftice  and 
generality  of  his  fovereign.  Here  he  was  received  in  the 
molt  refpediful  manner,  and  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  title 
of  marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  and  the  grant  of  a vaft 
territory  in  New  Spain,  were  fucceliively  bellowed  upon  him ; 
and  as  his  manners  were  correft  and  elegant,  the  emperor 
admitted  him  to  the  fame  familiar  intercourfe  with  himfelf 
that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  firlt  rank.  Cortes, 
however,  though  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to 
Mexico  in  1530,  with  diminilhed  authority.  Tne  military 
department,  with  powers  to  attempt  new  difeoveries,  was 
left  in  his  hands  ; but  the  fupreme  direction  of  civil  affairs 
was  placed  in  a board  called  “ the  Audience  of  New  Spain  ■” 
and  at  a fubfequent  period,  a nobleman  of  high  rank  was  fent 
thither  as  viceroy,  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 

The  divifion  of  power  in  New  Spain,  became  the  fource 
of  perpetual  diffeniion,  which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortes, 
and  thwarted  ail  his  fchemes.  Neverthelefs,  he  projefted 
new  difeoveries,  and  formed  various  fchemes  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Having  entrufted  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  plans 
to  others,  who  were  unfuccefsful,  he  determined,  in  15.36, 
to  undertake  in  perfon  the  conduit  of  an  armament,  with 
which,  after  enduring  incredible  hardlhips,  and  encounter- 
ing various  dangers,  be  difeovered  the  large  peninfula  of 
California,  and  furveyed  the  greaceft  part  of  the  gulf  which 
feparates  it  from  New  Spain.  Diffatisfied  and  difgufted,  on 
a variety  of  accounts,  he  once  more  fought  redrefs  in  his 
native  country.  Accordingly  he  returned  thither  in  1540; 
but  his  reception  was  very  different  from  that  which  grati- 
tude, and  even  deceacy,  ought  to  have  fecured  for  him. 
As  no  farther  fervices  could  be  expedted  from  him  in  his 
declining  years,  he  was  treated  fometimes  with  negledf, 
fometimes  with  infolence.  After  feveral  years  his  grievances 
received  no  redrefs,  and  his  claims  were  ineffectually  urged, 
although  from  time  to  time  he  renewed  his  application  to 
mmifters  and  judges ; and  at  length,  broken  down  by  age, 
and  the  vexation  of  difappointment,  he  ended  his  days, 
December  2,  1547,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  “ Envied 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill-requited  by  the  court  which 
he  ferved,  he  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by  fucceed- 


ing  ages.  Which  has  formed  the  moll  juft  eftimateof  his  cha- 
racter, an  impartial  confideration  of  his  aCtions  muff  deter- 
mine.” Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America,  vol.  ii.  See  Mexico, 

Cortes,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre;  7 
leagues  from  Tudella. 

Cortes,  in  Political  Economy,  a term  purely  Spanifh, 
properly  fignifying  the  courts , i.  e.  the  ftates  or  affembly  of 
the  ftates,  in  Spain.  In  this  fenfe  the  term  has  been  of  an- 
cient ule  in  that  kingdom.  In  Arragon,  though  the  form 
of  government  was  monarchical,  (fee  Arragon,)  yet  the 
genius  and  maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican  ; and  the 
real  exercife  of  power  was  vetted  in  the  cortes  or  parliament 
of  the  kingdom,  whilft  the  fovereign  himfelf  retained  the 
mere  fhadow  of  power.  This  fupreme  affembly  was  com- 
poled  of  four  different  arms  or  members,  viz.  the  nobility 
of  the  firlt  rank  ; the  equeitrian  order,  or  nobili’y  of  the  fe- 
cund clafs  • the  reprefentatives  of  the  cities  and  towns,  whofe 
right  to  a place  in  the  cortes,  if  the  hiftorians  of  Arragon 
may  be  credited,  was  coeval  with  the  conftitution  ; and  the 
ecclcfiaftical  order,  compofed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy . No 
law  could  pafs  in  this  affembly,  without  the  affent  of  every 
Angle  member  who  had  a right  to  vote.  Without  the  per- 
miffion  of  the  cortes,  no  tax  could  be  impeded  ; no  war 
could  be  declared  ; no  peace  concluded  ; no  money  could  be 
coined  ; nor  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  current  fpecie. 
The  power  of  refeiuding  the  proceedings  of  all  inferior 
courts,  the  privilege  of  infpedting  every  department  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  the  right  of  redrefiing  all  grievances,  be- 
longed to  the  cortes  : and  thofe  who  were  aggrieved  addreffed 
the  cortes,  not  in  the  humble  tone  of  fupplicants,  but  with 
the  boldnefs  of  perfons  who  demanded  the  birth-right  of 
freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  of  their  liberty  to  de- 
cide on  the  points  referred  to  their  confideration.  This  fo- 
vereign court  was  held  for  feveral  centuries  every  year;  but, 
in  confequence  of  a regulation  introduced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period 
only  once  in  two  years.  After  it  was  affernbled,  the  king 
had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  diffolve  it,  without  its  own  con- 
fent ; and  the  feffion  continued  40  days.  See  Justiza. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  alfo,  the  legiflative  authority 
refided  in  the  cortes,  which  was  compofed  of  the  nobility, 
the  dignified  eccleffuftics,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
cities.  The  affembly  of  the  cortes  in  Caftile  was  very  an- 
cient, and  feems  to  have  been  c.  eval  with  the  confticution. 
The  members  of  the  three  different  orders,  who  had  a right 
of  fuffrage,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one  col- 
lective body  ; the  decifions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the 
fentiments  of  the  majority.  The  tight  of  impofing  taxes, 
of  enaCting  laws,  and  of  redreffing  grievances,  belonged  to 
this  affembly  ; and  in  order  to  fecure  the  affent  of  the  king 
to  fuch  ftatutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemedmeceffary  or 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  ufual  in  the  cortes  to  take 
no  ftep  towards  granting  money  until  all  bufinefs  relative  to 
the  public  welfare  was  concluded.  The  reprefentatives  of 
cities  fetm  to  have  obtained  a feat  at  a very  early  period  in 
the  cortes  of  Caftile,  and  foon  acquired  fuch  influence  and 
credit  as  were  very  uncommon  at  a time  when  the  fplendour 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipfed  or  annihilated 
all  other  orders  of  men.  The  number  of  members  from 
cities  bore  fuch  a proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  collective 
body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  refpeCtable  in  the  cortes ; 
and  the  early  admiflion  of  the  reprefentatives  of  cities  into 
this  afi'embly  feems  to  have  been  one  fource  of  the  liberty 
that  pertained  to  the  conftitution  of  Caftile,  as  Well  as  to 
that  of  Arragon.  In  Catalonia,  as  well  as  in  Caftile,  the 
cortes  were  compofed  of  three  eftates.  The  commons  were 
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introduced  into  this  affembly  of  Catalonia  A.  TO.  1283  ; and 
into  that  of  Arragon  in  11,37.  I'1  Navarre,  the  cortes  re- 

fembled  that  of  Callile.  Roberlfon’s  II i ft . ch.  v.  vol.  i. 

CORTESI,  Padre  Giacomo,  in  Biography,  called 
likewife  Borgognone,  a moll  etteemed  painter  of  battles,  was 
born  at  St.  Hippolite  in  Franche  Compte,  in  the  year  1621. 
He  derived  the  firit  principles  of  the  art  from  his  father, 
Gios  Cortefi,  a painter  of  little  repute.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, following  the  bent  of  his  inclination  for  travelling,  he 
went  to  Milan,  where  good  fortune  made  him  known  to 
baron  Vatteville  Borgognone,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  fer- 
viee  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and 
treated  him  with  the  created  kindnefs,  whence  our  artill 
was  afterwards  called  11  Borgognone.  The  confequcnce  of 
this  connexion  was,  that  Giacomo  for  feme  time  embraced 
the  profrffion  of  arms,  although  he  (till  continued  occafion- 
aily  to  exerciie  himlelf  in  drawing  and  painting.  His  na- 
tural genius,  however,  at  length  prevailed  ; and  (Emulated 
by  the  great  reputation  which  Guido  and  Albano  then  en- 
joyed at  Bologna,  he  ieft  Milan,  and  repaired  to  that  city. 
The  talents  ot  our  young  artill  were  fuffieient  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  courteous  Guido,  who  received  him  into 
bis  houfe,  and  in  limited  him  for  ftveral  months;  but  al- 
though he  made  rapid  advances  in  the  art,  it  was  not  until 
he  had  feen  the  celebrated  battle  of  Conftantine  at  Rome 
that  the  peculiar  bent  ot  his  genius  developed  i t f e I f . From 
this  time  he  principally  devoted  himfelf  to  the  painting  of 
battles,  which  he  executed  on  a fmall  fcale,  with  a variety, 
a boldnefs,  and  a truth  of  representation,  inch  as  no  one 
who  had  not,  like  himfelf,  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  fuch 
feenes,  could  have  effedted.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife, 
about  the  year  16 55,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Jefuits ; but  his  clerical  avocat'ons  were  not  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  exercife  of  his  favourite  art.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1676. 

There  are  a few  etchings  of  battles  engraved  by  the  hand 
©f  this  artill  with  prodigious  fpirit.  Baldinucci.  Huber. 

CoRTEsi,  Guglielmo,  brother  to  the  laid  mentioned 
artill,  was  born  at  St.  Hippolite  in  1628,  and,  like  his 
brother,  at  an  early  period,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  pcrftdl 
himfelf  in  hiitorical  painting.  He  became  the  fchoUr  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  acquired  lufficient  reputation  to  be 
employed  in  feveral  considerable  altar-pieces  at  Rome.  But 
although  Cortona  was  his  mailer,  the  ftyle  of  Carlo  Maratta 
was  that  to  which  he  more  tfpecially  adhered  ; to  which  he 
fometimes  fucceeded  in  uniting  the  force  of  Guercino,  and 
lomething  of  the  dtfign  of  the  Caracci.  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andiew  in  the  church  of  that  faint  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  the  Battle  of  Jofhua  in  the  palace  of  the  pope, 
in  its  vicinity,  are  amongll  his  mod  eftcemed  works.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1679.  Lanzi.  III.  Pittor.  Huber. 

CORTES  I A,  in  Botany,  Cav.  PI.  377.  Clafs  and 
order,  pentanclria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianih  one-leafed,  ten-toothed,  per- 
manent. Cor.  monopetalous,  with  five  rounaifn  fegments. 
Slam.  Filaments  five.  Fiji.  Germ  fuptrior,  egg-ftiaped  ; 
ftyle  filiform ; itigmas  two,  peltate.  Per'ic.  Berry  egg- 
fhaped,  two-feeded.  Seeds  flattened  on  one  fide. 

Sp.  C.  cuneiformis.  A much-branched  fhrub.  Leaves 
alternate,  wedge-fhaped,  triad.  Flovuers  yellowiffi,  foli- 
tary,  often  terminal.  A native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buenos  Avres. 

CORTEX,  or  Cortical  Substance,  in  Anatomy,  is 
the  reddifh-grty  fubllance,  which,  generally  fpeaking,  is 
confined  to  the  external  furface  of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

Cortex,  in  Vegetable  Anatomy , the  Bark  of  Plant?, 
flriftly  fo  called,  is  lituated  betwixt  the  cellular  integument 


and  the  wood.  Its  general  ftru&ure  and  appearance  have 
been  amply  explained  in  a former  part  of  this  work  under  the 
term  Bark  ; an  account  of  its  phyfiology  only  remains  to 
be  given. 

That  the  liber  or  inner  layer  of  the  bark  fecreted  matter 
for  the  formation,  not  only  of  a new  liber  for  the  enluing 
feafon,  but  alfo  of  a layer  of  wood,  is  clearly  proved,  noi- 
withftanding  Mirbel’ s doubts,  by  the  experiment  of  Du  Ha- 
mel. The  late  Dr.  Hope,  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Edin- 
burgh, performed  an  experiment,  if  poffible  ftil!  more  deci- 
five,  upon  a branch  of  willow  3 or  4 years  old,  “ The 
bark  was  carefully  cut  through  longitudinally  on  one  fide 
for  the  length  of  feveral  inches,  fo  that  it  might  be  flipped 
afide  from  the  wood  in  the  form  of  a hollow  cylinder,  the 
two  ends  being  undifturbed.  The  edges  of  the  bark  were 
then  united  as  carefully  as  poffible,  the  wood  covered  from 
the  air,  and  the  whoie  bound  up  to  fecure  it  from  external 
injury.  After  a few  years,  the  branch  was  cut  through 
tranfverfely.  The  cylinder  of  bark  was  found  lined  with 
layers  of  new  wood,  whofe  number  added  to  thole  in  the 
wood  from  which  it  had  been  dripped,  made  up  the  number 
of  rings  in  the  branch  above  ai  d below  the  experiment.” 
The  fubllance  of  this  account  was  given  to  Dr.  Smith  by 
the  prefent  Profeffor  Hope.  See  Introduction  to  Botany,  3.3. 

In  deferibing  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  we  have 
Hewn  that  the  nutritious  fluids  pafs  along  the  fap-veffels  of 
the  young  wood  into  the  leaves,  and  are  from  thence  return- 
ed into  the  liber,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  perform  its  im- 
portant fur.&ions.  Hence  if  a wound  be  made  in  the  bark 
of  a tree,  and  a circular  portion  removed,  the  upper  edge 
only  of  that  wound  will  fwell,  and  the  bark  gradually  extend 
itfelf,  fo  as  in  time  to  cover  the  wood  again,  while  the  por- 
tion of  bark  below',  as  far  as  the  next  leaf  or  bud,  (hews  no 
figns  of  life.  If  the  wound  be  only  partial,  and  not  extend- 
ing all  round  the  branch,  its  fides,  fupplied  from  above, 
will  alfo  gradually  approach  each  other.  If  the  dead  fur- 
face  of  wood  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  living  part  feeu- 
ed,  by  a proper  covering  or  plailler,  from  the  injuries  of  che 
atmofpheie,  the  bark  will  fpeedily  clofe  up  the  wound  en- 
tirely, as  the  late  Mr.  Forfyth  and  others  have  proved.  It 
Rems  that  the  bark  is  deftined  to  receive,  and  to  apply  to  life 
that  vegetable  fluid,  or  fap,  upon  which  effential  change^ 
have  already  been  made  by  air,  light,  and  heat,  in  its  paffage 
through  the  leaves,  rather  than  to  operate  any  great  changes 
itfelf  in  fuch  fluid.  Nevcrthelefs,  after  the  woody  mat- 
ter is  depofited  from  it  in  the  form  cf  a new  liber,  and  new 
alburnum,  or  layer  of  new  unhardened  wood,  the  remainder 
unquellionably  undergoes  feme  further  changes,  even  in  the 
cortex  itfelf.  An  examination  of  the  more  aromatic  barks, 
which  abound  in  effential  oils  or  other  fecreted  fluids  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  affords  room  to  believe  that  fuch  fluids  are 
fcarcely  perfected  in  the  cortical  layer  of  the  prefent  year,  but 
are  more  than  one  or  even  twofeafons  in  coming  to  maturity. 
Hence  the  qualities  of  certain  plants  exift  in  the  greatell  per- 
fection in  their  bark,  as  the  bitter  and  allringent  principles 
of  the  Cinchona,  and  of  various  Willows,  Oaks  ; the  aro- 
matic oil  of  the  Cinnamon  ; the  refin  of  the  Fir  and  Juniper, 
&c.  Nor  does  this  hold  good  with  refpeCt  to  trees  only. 
Perennial  herbaceous  plants  have  frequently  a very  diftindt 
bark  to  their  roots,  abundant  in  fecreted  fluids.  Even  annu- 
al or  biennial  roots,  as  the  Carrot  and  Parfnep,  are  furniffied 
occafionally  with  a very  thick  bark,  though  of  but  one  layer, 
nor  indeed  are  the  layers  in  the  barks  of  perennial  roots  com- 
monly defined  with  prectlion  like  thofe  of  trees. 

The  texture,  appearance,  and  qualities  of  the  fibres  of  the 
bark,  in  different  fptcies  or  natural  orders  cf  vegetables,  dif- 
fer no  lefs  than  its  fecreted  fluids.  Thus  the  Flax  is  pre- 
eminently 
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ewnaetitly  difiinguifhed  for  its  finenefs,  and  the  hemp  for 
its  ftrength.  The  bark  of  the  Mallow  tribe  in  general  af- 
fords ufeful  thread  of  a more  or  lefs  perfect  kind.  The 
Daphne  and  its  allies,  among  which  is  the  lace-bark  of  Ja- 
maica, are  remarkable  for  the  pure  filky  whitenefs  of  their 
cortical  threads,  which  however  are  deficient  in  tenacity.  S. 

Cortex  Eleutheria.  See  Thus  Judteorum. 

Cortex  Pemvianus,  called  alfo  quinquina,  hinkinna , qui- 
tiaquma,  pul-vis  patrum , and  popularly  the  Jef nit’s  bark,  is 
the  bark  of  a tree,  growing  in  the  Welt- Indies,  called  by 
the  Spaniards^fl/o  de  calenturas,  q.  d.  fever-wood ; by  reafon 
of  its  extraordinary  virtue  in  removing  all  kinds  of  intermit- 
ting fevers  and  agues.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  Simaruba.  See  Quassia. 

Cortex  Winteranus,  or  Wintcri,  the  bark  of  a tree 
brought  from  the  (freights  of  Magellan,  by  captain  Winter, 
in  his  voyage  with  hr  Francis  Drake,  in  1579.  Clufius 
calls  the  tree,  Magellanica  aromatica  arbor.  See  CanellA, 
and  Win  ter  A Aromatica. 

Cortez,  Gregory-,  in  Biography,  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family  at  Modena,  was  born  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  century.  Early  in  life  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by 
bis  knowledge  of  the  claffics,  and  the  canon  and  civil  law. 
He  was  patronized  by  John  de  Medici,  afterwards  pope 
Leo  X.,  but  difliking  the  juridical  employment,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  to  theology,  and 
accordingly  took  the  habit  of  the  Benedifline  order,  in  which 
he  rofe  fuccefliveiy  to  the  molt  honourable  offices,  and  in 
1542  was  made  a cardinal.  On  this  occafion  he  received 
very  flattering  congratulations  from  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  in  the  college,  which  proved  to  himfelf  and  the  world 
in  how  high  ettimation  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  conduft  through  life  merited  the  eulogies  which  his  vir- 
tues and  talents  had  called  forth  in  this  inflance.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1548.  He  was  an. excellent  Latin  writer, 
and  was  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  chief  are  “ De 
Theologies  Inftitucione  Liber  “ De  Poteftate  Ecclefiaflica 
Tradtatus  Liber,”  and  “ Epillolarum  Famiiiarium  Liber.” 
His  laft  work,  which  wa9  printed  at  Venice  25  years  after 
the  author’s  death,  contains  his  correlponder.ee  with  the 
learned  men  of  his  own  age.  Moreri. 

CORTICATA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifle  of  the 
ocean,  on  the  coalt  of  Spain,  according  to  Pliny.  F.  Har- 
douin  thinks  that  it  is  the  modern  ifle  of  Salieora.  On  the 
chart  of  M.  d’Anville  it  is  marked  near  the  coaft,  and  to  the 
W.  of  Magnus  Portus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Baetica, 
placed  by  Ptoleruy  in  the  country  of  the  Turdetani. 

CORTICELLI,  Salvatore,  in  Biography,  a Bolog- 
nefe,  who  in  the  early  part  of  life  was  proftflor  of  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  college  of  St.  Paul,  Bologna.  He  became  a 
monk,  and  was  in  procefs  of  time  provincial  of  his  order. 
He  was  held  in  high  ellimation  by  pope  Benedict  XIV. : and 
as  an  author  he  is  known  and  celebrated  for  an  “ Italian 
Grammar,”  written  upon  the  moft  methodical  principles  ; 
acd  fot  a work  entitled  “ L’  Eloquenza  Italiana,”  intended 
to  illuflrate  the  higher  departments  of  the  belles  lettres. 
Corticeili  died  about  the  year  1770. 

CORTICOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Traf-los-montes  ; 3 leagues  E.  of  Mirandella, 

CORTLAND,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  county  of  W.  Chefter,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudfon 
river,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  containing  1932  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  66  are  flaves.  Of  its  inhabitants  in  1796, 
30J  were  eledfors. 

CORTONA,  Pietro  da,  in  Biography.  See  Berret- 

TINI. 

Cortona,  in  Ancient  Geography,  lay  S.  of  Arrentium, 
and  at  a lmall  dillancc  N.W.  of  the  iake  Trafimenus.  It  is 
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fuppofed  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
called  Corythus.  It  had  kings  before  the  Romans.  It  is 
known  in  the  march  of  Hannibal,  who  pafled  between  de- 
fi’es  near  this  town. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain.  Pliny. 

Cortona,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Tufcany,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Florence,  with 
a celebrated  academy.  It  contains  7 churches,  adorned 
with  beautiful  paintings,  and  12  convents  of  both  fexes.  The 
walls  were  conftrucled  of  large  blocks  of  ftone,  without  ce- 
ment, many  of  which  are  ilill  in  good  prefervation ; 30  miles 
S.E.  of  Sienna.  N.  lat.  4.3®  14'.  E.  long.  12°  4'. 

CORTONESE,  Pietro  Paolo,  in  Biography.  See 
Gobbo. 

CORTORIACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Court  rat , a 
town  of  Gaul,  in  Belgica  Sccunda,  N.  of  Turniacum. 

CORTUOSA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria ; belonging, 
according  to  Livy,  to  the  territory  of  the  Tarquins. 

CORTUSA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Matthiolus,  in  ho- 
nour of  J.  A.  Cortufus,  profeffor  of  Botany  at  Padua.) 
Linn.  Gen.  198.  Schreb.  259.  Willd.  294.  Lam.  III.  27S. 
Gseit.  283.  Juff.  96.  Vent.  2.  290.  Clafs  and  order,  pen - 
tandria  monogynies.  Nat.  Ord.  Precise,  Lirn.  Lyjimach'ue,  Juff. 

Gen.  C’n.  Cal.  Perianth  five-cleft,  fmall,  i’preading,  per- 
manent ; fegments  acute.  Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
tube  fliort ; border  five-parted,  ample;  throat  with  an  ele- 
vated ring,  pervious.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  at- 
tached to  the  tube  ; anthers  oblong,  eredt.  Pifl.  Germ, 
fuperior,  egg-ihaped  ; ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
lfigma  fimpte.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate-oblong,  furrowed  on 
each  fide,  one-celled,  half  five-valved.  Seeds  numerous, 
roundifli,  fomewhat  angular,  dotted,  fixed  to  a cylindrical 
free  central  receptacle. 

EfT.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  throat  pervious.  Capfule 
two-furrowed,  one-celled. 

Sp.  1.  C.  Mafthioli.  Linn.  Sp.  1.  Mart.  x.  Lam.  1.  111.  99. 
fig.  1.  Willd.  1.  Gaert.  tab.  Jo.  fig.  7.  Alhon.  flor.ped.  340. 
tab.  J.  fig.  3.  Bot.  Mag.  987.  (fanicula  montana  ; Bauh. 
Pin.  243.  Auricula  urfi.  laciniata ; Tourn.  Inf.  121.) 

“ Calyxes  fhorter  than  the  corolla.”  Root  perennial.  Leaves 
all  from  the  root,  heart-fhaped,  rounded,  Hightly  cut  into 
angular  toothed  lobes,  green  and  rather  (hining  above,  pale 
underneath,  on  long  villous  petioles.  Scapus  from  five  to 
feven  inches  long,  ereft,  fimple,  villous.  Flowers  reddifh, 
violet  or  purple,  fometimeS  white,  fweet-feented  ; pedicels 
from  fix  to  ten,  forming  an  umbel  with  an  involucre  of  three 
oval  wedge-fhaped,  toothed  leaves.  A native  of  Auflria, 
Italy,  and  Siberia.  It  is  a hardy  plant,  requiring  a fhady 
moiit  fituation.  2.  C.  Gme/ini.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  2.  Mart.  2. 
Lam.  2.  Willd.  2.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  79.  tab.  43.  fig.  j.  “Ca- 
lyxes longer  than  the  corolla.”  Root  perennial.  Leaves 
fmall,  between  heart  and  kidney-fhaped,  obtufe,  crenulatc, 
a little  villous,  on  long  petioles.  Scapus  about  four  inches 
long.  Flowers  fmall,  white  ; umbel  of  three  or  four  rays  ; 
leaves  of  the  involucre  two  or  three,  narrow,  acute.  Capfule 
nearly  globular.  A native  of  Siberia.  La  Marck  obferves 
that  it  is  not  well  diftinguifhed  from  Androface  ; and  Gcert- 
ner  aflerts  that  it  truly  belongs  to  that  genus,  and 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Cortufa  but  the  long 
petioles. 

Cortusa  americana,  Jlore  fqualide purpurea  ; Herm.  See 
Heuchera. 

Cortusa  americana,  petalis  integris ; Herm.  See  Farella 
cordifalia. 

Cortusa  americana,  petalis  fmbriatis  ; Herm.  See  Mi- 
te ll  A diphylla. 

Cortusa  arundinacea ; Plum;  See  Thalia  geniculata. 

Cortusa  folds  ovatis  fejfdibus ; Hort.  Cliff-Roy.  See 
Verbascum  mycom. 
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CORTYTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  the 
Pcloponnefus,  in  Laconia,  according  to  Thucydides. 

CORU,  arbuto  vel  malo  aurea Jimilis.  /.  B.  Lujitanis  herba 
Malabarica,  in  Botany,  is  a dwarf-tree  like  the  quince-tree,  with 
leaves  like  it,  and  a yellow  flower,  having  little  or  no  fmell ; 
but  Garcias  makes  it  have  leaves  like  thole  of  the  peach-tree, 
and  a white  flower  fmelling  like  the  periclymenum.  The  bark 
of  the' root  is  of  a watery  green,  light  and  thin,  and  if  broken 
or  wounded  diftib  a copious  milky  juice  ; more  ropy  and 
vifcid  than  what  flows  from  the  macer;  inlipid,  if  not  a lit- 
tle bitterifh,  cold  and  drying,  but  more  drying  than  cold. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians, 
'make  much  ufe  of  the  liquor  of  the  green  bark,  though  it 
be  very  ungrateful  to  the  taife,  on  account  of  its  furprifing 
effedls  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes,  as  in  the  lientery,  diarrhoea,  and 
dyfeutery,  from  whatever  caufe  they  proceed.  The  dofe  is 
feven  ounces  in  the  morning,  and  as  many  in  the  evening, 
if  necefiity  require  it  ; but  becaufe  the  juice  is  bitter  and 
unfavoury,  they  wafh  their  mouths  with  whey  after  taking 
it.  James. 

CORVADO,  in  Commerce,  a cloth  meafure  in  Perfia, 
about  an  Englilh  yard. 

CORVE'ES,  Fr.  fervices  which  vafTals  are  bound  to  per- 
form when  called  on  by  government  or  the  fuperiors,  of  whom 
they  hold  their  lands.  The  Canadians  uftd  to  be  obliged 
to  perform  feveral  forts  of  corvees  for  government,  fuch  as 
the  carrying  of  loaded  batteaux  up  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
&c. 

The  word  Corvee  feems  to  be  derived  from  cura  via,  i.  e. 
the  care  of  the  roads.  In  France  it  fignified  the  call  made 
on  individuals  to  furnilh  labour  and  materials  in  kind  for  the 
conftruftion  and  repair  of  re, ads.  The  fame  exifts  to  this  day 
in  England  under  the  name  of  “ Statute-duty.”  With  us 
it  is  under  proper  reftridlions,  but  in  France,  where  they 
had  no  turnpikes,  all  the  roads,  which  are  very  good,  were 
made  and  repaired  by  the  corvee  alone ; whence  it  became 
.an  intolerable  burden  to  the  labourers.  Under  the  admimf- 
tration  of  M.  Turgot  in  1774,  their  corvee  for  the  high- 
ways was  aboliftied,  thus  faving  the  nation  30  millions  of 
livres  annually.  At  prefent  the  roads  are  kept  up  by  means 
of  turnpike  gates,  the  tolls  of  which  are  let  every  three 
years  to  the  higheft  bidders  approved  by  government.  He 
alfo  fet  afide  another  kind  of  corve?,  which  regulated  the 
(carriage  of  military  (lores  and  baggage.  Detachments  per- 
forming fervices  without  arms  are  alfo  called  corvees. 

CORVET,  or  Curvet,  from  the  Italian  corvetto  or  cor  - 
betto,  a crow,  in  the  Manege , an  air,  refembhng  the  hops  of 
a crow,  in  which  the  horfe’s  legs  are  raifed  higher  than  in 
the  demi-volt;  being  a kind  of  leap  up  and  a little  forwards, 
wherein  the  horfe  raifes  both  his  fore-legs  at  once,  equally 
advanced  (when  he  is  going  (Iraight  forward,  and  not  in  a 
circle) ; and  as  his  fore-legs  are  falling,  he  immediately 
raifes  his  hind-legs,  equally  advanced  5 and  not  one  before 
the  other:  fo  that  all  his  tour  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once; 
and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice  with 
them. 

Curvets  are  derived  from  and  drawn  out  of  the  Pe/ades. 
They  are  lower  before  : the  horfe  mu  It  advance,  his  haunches 
mud  follow  clofer,  and  beat  or  mark  a quicker  time  : the 
haunches  mud  be  bent,  his  hocks  be  firm,  and  his  two 
hinder  feet  advance  equally  at  every  time  ; and  their  aftion 
mud  be  fliort  and  quick,  jud,  and  in  exaft  meafure  and 
proportion.  This  adtion,  when  fuited  to  the  drength  and 
difpofition  of  the  horfe,  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itfelf,  but 
even  neceffary  to  fix  and  place  his  head  ; becaufe  this  air  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  founded  upon  the  true  appuy  of  his  mouth. 
It  hkewife  lightens  the  fore-part ; for  as  it  cannot  be  per- 
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formed  unlefs  the  horfe  colledls  his  drength  Upon  his 
haunches,  ic  mud  confequently  take  the  weight  from  the 
(boulders. 

Horfes  that  are  very  dull,  or  very  fiery,  are  improper  for 
curvets  ; this  being  the  mod  difficult  air  they  can,  mak*-,  and 
requiring  a great  deal  of  judgment  in  the  rider,  as  well  as 
patience  in  the  horfe,  to  perform  it. 

To  fucceed  in  this  air,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  horfe  (hould 
be  perfectly  obedient  to  the  hand  and  heel ; fupple,  and  able 
to  work  upon  one  line  or  path,  with  freedom  and  eafe  ; and 
likewife  very  well  feated  upon  his  haunches  in  his  terre-a- 
terre.  Curvets  never  fucceed  with  horfes  which  have  bad 
feet,  and  which  have  any  weaknefs  or  complaint  in  their 
hocks,  whatever  other  powers  and  qualifications  they  may 
pofTefs.  Before  a horfe  is  put  to  make  curvets,  he  ought  to 
work  terre  a-terre  ; and  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  change  hands  upon  one  and  two  lines,  to  go  off 
readily,  and  to  make  a good  (top.  After  this,  he  (hould  be 
able  to  make  pefades  eafily,  or  fo  high  before  as  to  be  felt 
and  fupported  in  the  hand;  and  always  make  them  upon  a 
(Iraight  line.  After  this,  let  him  perform  two  or  three  cur- 
vets ; let  him  then  go  two  or  three  fteps,  and  then  make 
two  or  three  curvets,  and  fo  alternately.  If  you  find  that 
your  horfe  is  well  in  the  hand,  and  that  he  advances  regu- 
larly, is  patient,  and  does  not  break  his  line,  but  keep  even 
upon  it,  he  will  drefs  very  eafily,  and  foon  ; if  he  preffes 
forward  too  much  make  him  curvet  in  the  fame  place,  and 
make  him  often  go  backward.  After  he  has  thus  made  two 
or  three,  demand  three  more  of  him,  afterwards  make  him 
go  backward,  and  fo  fucceffivtly.  As  few  horfes,  in  mak- 
ing curvets,  plant  themfclves  well  upon  their  haunches  and 
hocks,  and  beat  and  mark  equally  and  fmartly  the 
meafure  of  the  air,  and  keep  their  heads  true,  and  croupe 
fteady  ; the  firft  leffon  (houid  be  flow  and  gentle,  the  horfe 
being  made  to  rife  very  high  before,  becaufe  the  longer  tims 
he  is  in  the  air,  the  more  eafy  it  will  be  for  him  to  adjuft 
himfelf  upon  his  haunches,  and  to  affure  his  head,  and  bend 
or  gather  up  his  fore  legs  ; on  the  contrary,  if  he  does  not 
rife  high  before,  he  only  beats  and  throws  about  the  dud, 
and  (huffles  his  legs,  and  can  never  affemble  the  different 
parts  of  his  body,  and  be  united,  as  he  ought  to  be,  in  this 
manege. 

This  air  is  performed,  in  equal  time  and  meafure,  by 
keeping  the  horfe  in,  and  with  a good  and  juft  appuy  ; the 
rider  keeping  himfelf  (Iraight,  and  well  ftretched  down  in  the 
faddle,  and  lifting  his  hand  about  three  fingers  breadth 
above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  with  his  body  a little  for- 
ward, and  putting  no  llrefs  on  his  legs. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  a horfe  (hould  be  abfolutely  per- 
fect in  curvets  (Iraight  forward,  before  you  put  him  to  make 
them  upon  voltes  ; but  as  foon  as  he  is  grounded  a little  in 
curvets  (Iraight  forward,  it  is  right  to  begin  to  teach  him  the 
time,  and  the  proportions  of  the  volte.  There  are  three  ac- 
tions, and  three  motions,  dill  to  be  confidered  in  making 
curvets.  Thefe  are  to  raife  him,  or  lift  him  up  as  it  were 
by  the  adlion  of  the  hand  ; to  fupport  him  while  he  is  in  the 
air,  or  hinder  him  from  bringing  his  fore-part  too  foon  to 
the  ground ; and  to  make  him  go  forward,  while  he  is  off 
the  ground.  To  make  a horfe  go  in  curvets  fide-ways,  aid 
only  with  the  hand,  keeping  his  head  to  the  wall.  To  the 
right,  aid  him  chiefly  with  the  outward  rein,  by  turning 
your  hand  to  the  right  ; for  then  the  left  rein,  or  outward- 
rein,  will  be  (hortened,  and  operate  upon  the  fhoulders,  fo 
as  to  work  them.  Let  him  make  thefe  curvets  fide-ways  ; 
paffage  him  afterwards  always  fide-ways ; then  let  him  make 
the  fame  number  of  curvets  fide-ways  and  obliquely  again, 
and  begin  by  little  and  little  to  diminilh  his  paffage,  and 
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augment  the  curvets,  till  he  is  able  to  furnifh,  without  in- 
tervals, an  entire  volte  upon  two  lines.  Curvets  made  back- 
ward are  more  fatiguing-,  ai  d more  apt  to  make  a horfe  rebel, 
than  curvets  itraight  forward  upon  the  voltes,  demi  voltes, 
or  fide-ways.  To  teach  him,  make  him  go  backward  ; af- 
terwards put  him  to  make  three  or  four  curvets  in  the  fame 
place,  without  advancing.  Then  make  him  go  backward 
aga:n  ; let  him  make  the  fame  number  again,  and  fo  fuc- 
ceffively,  till  he  makes  them  readily  and  without  refinance. 
To  go  backwards  in  curvets,  aid  with  the  outward-rein  ; 
you  will  thus  coniine  the  fore-part,  and  widen  the  hinder 
legs,  which  ought  to  be  at  liberty,  becaufe  it  is  with  them 
that  he  leads.  You  mud  keep  your  hand  low,  that  the 
horfe  may  not  go  too  high.  Let  your  body  be  a little  for- 
ward, to  give  the  greater  liberty  to  the  hinder  legs,  which 
are  thofe  that  lead,  and  do  not  aid  with  your  legs,  unlefs  he 
drags  his  haunches.  If  the  horfe  docs  not  unite  of  his  own 
accord,  vou  mult  catch  the  time  with  your  bridle-hand,  as 
the  horfe  is  coming  to  the  ground  ; in  that  indant  put  your 
hand  towards  your  body,  and  fo  pull  him  bark.  In  making 
curvets  upon  the  voltes,  let  only  your  outward  hip  and  out- 
ward haunch  be  a lit t'e  advanced,  and  remember  to  loofen 
always  and  relax  the  infide  of  your  hams,  or  your  legs  from 
the  knees.  When  you  would  change  to  the  left,  let  your 
hand  accompany  and  correfpofid  with  your  right  leg,  which 
is  to  operate  ; when  you  would  change  to  the  right,  let  it 
anfwer  to  your  left  leg: — having  given  this  aid,  replace 
yourfelf,  ftretch  yourfelf  down  again  in  your  faddle,  take 
away  your  legs,  one  or  the  other,  forbear  to  aid,  and  let 
the  ba'ance  of  the  body  be  no  more  than  juft  in  the  infide. 
Having  acquired  the  art  of  working  a horfe  in  curvets  ftraight 
forwards,  backwards,  fide-ways,  to  the  right  and  left,  you 
will  eafily  teach  your  horfe  to  make  the  figure  of  a cro/s,  or 
even  dance  the  faraband  in  this  air.  See  Bereriger’s  Art  of 
Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  &c. 

Some  derive  the  term  from  the  Spanilh  corva,  fignifying 
the  bock  at  the  hinder  leg,  becaufe  the  horfe  bends  his  hocks, 
and  throws  his  weight  upon  them,  in  executing  this  ma- 
nege. This  air  was  called  by  the  older  Italian  mailers  ur~ 
fata,  or  the  gambols  of  a bear,  from  urfa,  a bear ; as  the 
horfe.  in  making  curvets,  was  though, t to  refemble  the  mo- 
tions of  a bear,  when  he  dances  upon  his  hinder  feet. 

CORVEY,  or  Corwf.y,  in  Geography,  a town  and  cele- 
brated abbey  of  Germany,  and  fmall  principality  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  about  12  miles  long  and  10  wide, 
fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Weler.  The  abbey 
was  founded  in  the  year  822;  its  annual  revenues  are 
about  30,000  or  40,000  florins  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Pader- 
born.  N.  lat.  510  39'.  E.  long.  S°  54'.  By  the  treaty  of 
indemnities  in  1803,  the  bifhopric  of  Corwey,  and  alfo  that 
of  Fulda,  together  with  the  imperial  town  of  Dortmund, 
and  feveral  abbies,  were  afiigned  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  indemnity  for  the  office  of  ftadtholaer,  and  his  do- 
mains in  Holland. 

CORVINE  in  Ichthyology.  See  Guatucusa. 

CORVINARII.  Theie  anciently  were  foldiers  who 
fought  on  large  chariots  armed  ’with  feythes  on  their 
fides. 

CORVINI,  Matthew,  in  Biography , king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  lived  in  the  15th  century,  and  died  in 
the  year  1490.  He  was  both  a lover  and  guardian  of  li- 
terature. He  purchafed  innumerable  volumes  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  writers  at  Conllantinople,  and  other  Grecian  cities, 
when  they  were  facked  by  the  Turks  ; and  as  the  operations 
of  typography  were  then  imperfedR  he  employed  at  Flo- 
rence many  learned  librarians  to  multiply  copies  of  daffies, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  could  not  procure  in 


Greece.  Thefe,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  he  placed  in  a 
tower,  which  he  had  eredtd  in  the  metropolis  ot  Buda  ; 
and  in  this  library  he  ellablifhed  30  amanuenfes,  fkilled  in 
painting,  illuminating,  and  writing  : who,  under  the  con. 
dudt  of  Fffix  Ragufinas,  a Dalmatian,  confummately 
learned  in  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages,  ard 
an  elegant  defigner  and  painter  of  ornaments  on  vellum,  at- 
tended inceffantly  to  the  bufinefs  of  tranfeription  and  decora- 
tion. The  librarian  was  Bartholomew  Fontius,  a learned 
Florentine,  the  writer  of  many  philofophical  works,  and  a 
profeffor  of  Greek  and  oratory  at  Florence,  When  Buda 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1 526,  cardinal  Boz- 
manni  offered  for  the  redemption  of  this  ineftimable  collec- 
tion 200,000  pieces  of  the  Imperial  money,  but  without 
effcdl ; for  the  barbarous  befiegers  defaced  or  deftroyed  moft 
of  the  books,  in  the  violence  of  feizing  the  fplendid  covers, 
and  the  Elver  boffts  and  clafps  with  which  they  were  en- 
riched. Wharton’s  Hill,  of  Euglilh  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

CORVINDUM  Nell  a.  See  Nella  Corvindum. 

CORVINUS,  John  Augustus,  in  Biography,  an  en- 
graver, born  at  Leipflc  in  1682.  He  went  to  refide  at 
Augfburg,  where  he  engraved  plates  for  feveral  confiderable 
works  pubhfhed  in  that  city  ; but  his  ffyle,  though  neat,  is 
ftiff  and  without  tafte.  He  died  at  Auglburg  in  1738. 

Amongll  his  engravings  are  feveral  of  the  plates  for  a 
work  called,  “ Reprefentatio  Belli  ob  Succeffionem  in  Regno 
Hifpanico  moft  of  thofe  for  “ the  Bible  of  Scheuchtzer 
and  a collection  of  views  of  churches  in  Vienna.  Strutt. 
Heinecken. 

Corvinus  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  the  belemnlles  ; but  by  others  to  a very  different 
body  of  a whitilh  colour,  and  oval  figure,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
concave  fide  there  arifes  a tubercle : this  is  faid  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  head  of  a filh  ; and  it  is  very  pofiible  that  the 
authors  may  mean  by  tins  no  other  than  our  crab’s  eyes. 
CORVIPETA  Avis,  in  Ornithology.  See  Guit- 

GU  IT. 

CORULA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ancient  town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CORUNCALA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CORUNDUM.  See  Adamantine  Spar. 

CORUNNA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Galicia  ; of  wffiich  it  is  deemed  the  capital, 
being  the  feat  of  a royal  audience,  of  a governor-general, 
and  the  intendant  of  the  province.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town;  the  former  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a hill,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a callle  ; 
the  latter,  called  alfo  “ Pexaria,”  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a hill,  on  a tongue  of  land,  waffled  on  three  fides  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  town  is  of  a circular  form, 
fortified  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  contains  one  collegiate 
and  four  parilh  churches,  and  four  convents.  The  harbour, 
called  by  our  mariners  the  “ Groyn,”  is  large  and  fafe,  and 
defended  by  two  caftles ; 60  miles  N.  of  Orenfe.  N.  lat. 
43°  23'-  W.  long.  8°  17'. 

CORVO,  one  of  the  African  iflands,  ufually  included 
under  the  general  appellation  of  the  Azores,  though  but 
improperly,  as  this  fmall  lfland,  as  well  as  Flores,  lying 
about  a league  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  diltant  70  leagues  W.  of 
Tercera.  This  lfland  is  about  30  leagues  in  circuit,  has  a 
fmall  port,  and  contains  about  500  inhabitants.  It  is  faid 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  vail  number  of  crows  ob- 
ferved  here  by  its  firft  difeoverers,  every  tree  and  rock  being 
covered  with  their  nefts.  Its  productions  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Flores.  The  Portuguefe  are  faid  to  keep  poffefiion 
' I 2'  of 
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of  thefe  Hands,  not  on  account  of  their  intrinfic  importance, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  other  nations  from  eftablifhing  them- 
felves  here,  and  thus  endangering  the  fecurity  of  the  Azores. 
N.  lat.  390  42'.  W.  lone.  310  6'. 

CORVORANT,  in  Ornithology,  Corvus  Aquaticus.  See 
Pelecanus  Carlo. 

Cor.vor.ant,  red-faced,  of  the  Ardlic  Zoology.  See 
Pelecanus  Urile. 

CORVORUM  Antrum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a moun- 
tain of  Alia,  in  Cilicia. 

CORUS,  or  Corys,  a large  river  of  Arabia,  which  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  Red  Sea.  Herod,  i.  iii.  9. 

Corus.  See  Kur. 

Corusj  Omer,  Homer,  or  Cuomer,  in  the  fewjh 
Antiquities,  a mcafure  containing  ten  baths,  or  feventy-hve 
gallons,  and  tive  pints,  as  a meafure  of  things  liquid,  and 
thirty-two  pecks  and  one  pint,  as  a meafure  for  things  dry. 
The  corus,  or  omer,  was  moll  commonly  a meafure  for 
things  dry,  and  the  greatefl  that  was  tiled  among  the  Jews. 
It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  ten  ephas,  or  thirty 
fata  or  ieahs.  Corus  is  the  moll  ufual  term  in  the  hiftorical 
writers,  and  omer  or  chomer  among  the  prophets. 

Corus  i3  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  our  old  writers  for  eight 
bu  flic  Is,  or  a quarter  ; decern  coros  tritici,  Jive  decern  quar- 
ter ia. 

CORUSCATION,  (from  the  Latin  corufcare,  to 
fparkle,  to  dazzle,)  denotes  a tranfient  or  interrupted  gleam 
of  light  iffuing  from  any  particular  objedt  ; a fparkling  or 
glittering.  Partial  flafhes  of  lightning,  fuch  as  appear  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  fky,  without  illuminating  the 
whole  vifible  hemifphere,  the  fiafhing  of  the  aurora  borealis , 
or  northern  lights,  and  the  fudden  lights  of  meteors,  have 
been  moftly  denominated  corufcations.  . The  fame  appella- 
tion has  likewife  been  applied  to  the  flafhings  ariiing  from 
certain  chemical  compounds,  from  phofphorefcent  fub- 
ftances,  from  artificial  eledlricity,  from  bright  metallic  ar- 
mour, when  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  a fire  ; and, 
in  fhort,  to  every  thing  which  may  affedt  our  fight  with  a 
fudden  bright  light. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  corufcations  which  arife  from  light- 
ning, from  meteors,  and  from  the  aurora  borealis,  a parti- 
cular account  will  be  found  under  thofe  articles.  The  coruf- 
cations which  are  produced  from  chemical  preparations, 
from  decompofuions,  and  from  artificial  eledlricity,  are 
deferibed  under  the  articles  Inflammations,  Phos- 
phoric Substances,  and  Electric  light.  We  fhall, 
however,  in  this  place  briefly  deferibe  the  preparation  and 
the  effedts  of  a few  by  way  of  fpecimens,  and  for  the  imme- 
diate fatisfaclion  of  the  reader.  As  for  the  glittering  of 
bright  armour,  fwords,  and  the  like,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a re-fledlion  of  light  which  catches  the  eye  at  inter- 
vals; and  it  needs  no  farther  illuftration. 

The  eafiefl  experiment  of  the  kind  may  be  performed 
with  any  highly  inflammable  powder  5 but  the  moll 
convenient  are  tne  powder  or  feeds  of  lycopodium,  and 
the  powder  of  rofin,  A fmall  quantity  (about  a dram) 
ef  either  of  thofe  powders,  held  in  a fpoori,  or  in  an 
open  piece  of  paper,  is  thrown  againll  the  flame  of  a can- 
dle, or  of  a burning  piece  of  paper,  and  a fudden  flalh 
will  enfue;  for  the  powder  being  very  light,  will,  on  be- 
ing thrown,  difperfe  itfelf  through  the  air;  and,  being 
highly  inflammable,  the  fire  will  be  inftantly  communicated 
from  one  particle  to  the  next,  and  the  whole  will  be  con- 
fumed.  In  this  manner  the  imitations  of  lightning,  and 
of  other  extraordinary  fires,  are  performed  at  the  theatres. 
Though  the  powder  of  lycopodium,  and  powdered  rofin 
are  equally  lit  for  this  purpofe ; yet  the  former  is  prefer- 


able to  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  being  a dry  powder  o t 
a fubftance  of  no  adhefive  quality  ; whereas  powdered  rofin 
flicks  to  the  hands  and  to  any  thing  on  which  it  may  fall  ; 
nor  is  ic  eafiiy  brufhed  off. 

A very  entertaining  fort  of  corufcations  is  obtained  by 
the  ufe  of  phofphorized  lime.  When  a fmall  quantity 
(about  20  or  30  grains)  of  this  preparation  is  thrown  into 
a glafs  of  water,  bubbles  of  gas  are  fucctfilvely  extricated 
from  it,  which,  rifing  to  the  furf'ace  of  the  water,  are  in- 
flamed on  coming  in  contadl  with  the  air  of  the  atrr.ofphere^ 
producing  a flafh  of  bright  light.  And  as  a fticctffion  of 
fuch  bubbles  is  produced  during  a confiderable  time,  a re- 
petition of  fuch  flafltes  will  fometimes  continue  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  and  upwards.  In  this  experiment  the  gas., 
which  is  extricated  from  the  preparation,  is  a phofphorizi  d 
hydrogen  ; and  it  is  a property  of  this  kind  of  gas  to  take 
fire  the  moment  it  comes  in  contadl  with  the  common,  or 
refpirable,  air.  As  this  gas  has  a very  difagreeable  fmell, 
in  performing  the  above  dtferibed  experiment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  place  the  g afs  either  under  a chimney,  cr  on  the 
outlide  of  a window,  clofe  to  the  fafli. 

An  eledlrical  experiment  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  is  peculiarly  fit  for  fhewing  corulca- 
tions.  The  apparatus  confills  of  a glafs  phial,  in  great 
meafure  exhaufled  of  air,  and  furnifhed  with  a brafs  knob. 
By  applying  the  hands  to  the  outlide,  and  prefenting  the 
brafs  knob  to  the  prime  condudlor  of  an  eledlrical  machine, 
this  phial  is  charged  ; and  in  that  flats  it  is  either  fufpended 
by  a ilring,  or  limply  laid  upon  a table,  in  a darkened  room, 
where  flafhes  of  light  will  be  feen  at  intervals  within  the 
glafs,  and  thefe  will  continue  to  appear  for  a very  confi- 
derable time.  It  is  from  the  fimilarity  of  thefe  fkfhes  to 
the  northern  lights,  that  this  phial  has  been  called  the 
aurora  borealis.  The  cffedl  is  owing  to  the  partial  dif- 
chargcs  of  eledlricity  from  the  furface  of  the  glafs. 

A fimilar  effedl  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  a piece  of 
thick  brown  paper  in  a dark  room;  for  the  paper,  thus  ex- 
cited, will  dart  flafhes  of  electric  light  to  the  fingers,  to  a 
key,  or  to  any  other  conductor  of  eledlricity,  that  may  be 
prefented  to  it.  But,  in  order  to  fucceed,  the  paper  muft 
be  thoroughly  dry  and  warm,  on  Which  account  the  expe- 
riment can  hardly  ever  be  performed  at  a diflance  from  the 
fire.  However,  if  the  fire  in  the  chimney  is  not  very  bright, 
and  the  operator  turns  his  back  to  it,  the  fiafhes  on  tnc 
paper  will  be  feen  fufficiently  clear. 

GORUSCATULA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  Mr.  Lhuyd  to  a fpecies  of  fofiile  plant  of  the  fern  kind, 
which  that  gentleman  happened  to  find  covered  with  a 
fhining  or  glofly  coat. 

CORUSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatie 
Sarrnatia,  fituated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  near  the  river 
Vardanus. 

CORVUS,  in  Antiquity , a machine  invented  by  an  en- 
gineer in  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  time  of  their  wars  in  Si-, 
cily,  when  they  firfl  engaged  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  For 
a defeription  of  this  machine,  fee  Polybius,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  ed. 
Cafaub.  See  the  article  Corbeau.  By  means  of  this  new 
engine  the  Romans  got  a vidlory  over  the  Carthaginians  in 
their  firlt  fea-fight  with  them,  though  the  enemy  were  long 
before  well  .killed  in  naval  affairs,  and  the  Romans  raw  and 
ignorant. 

The  Carthaginians,  confidering  the  Roman  machines,  or 
corvi,  as  idle  inventions  of  perfons  not  acquainted  with  the 
fea,  rowed  up  with  confidence  to  the  Roman  gallies,  and 
began  the  battle.  The  Romans,  however,  grappling  with 
them  by  means  of  their  corvi,  and  boarding  their  fhips 
with  great  eafe,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  them  as  upon 
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firm  ground.  Being  more  expert  at  this  kind  of  tight  than 
the  Carthaginians,  and  better  armed,  they  foon  gained  the 
advantage  over  them  and  took  30  (hips,  with  all  their 
crews.  Among  thefe  was  the  admiral’s  own  galley,  a fepti- 
remis,  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians from  king  Pyrrhus.  Hannibal  himfelf  was  on  board 
of  it  ; but  when  he  faw  the  Penmans  entering  his  galley 
be  leaped  into  a fmali  boat,  and  cfcaped.  At  length  the 
reft  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  confuting  of  120  gallies, 
came  up,  and  fell  upon  the  Romans.  As  they  had  greatly 
the  advantage  in  the  lightnefs  of  their  veffeds,  they  nim- 
bly rowed  round  the  Romans  gallies,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  corvi.  But  the  Romans  having  learned  the  art  of 
working  their  fhips,  fo  as  to  prefent  their  machines  to  the 
enemy,  which  way  foever  they  approached  them,  took  50 
more  of  the  Carthaginian  fhips,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  re- 
tire into  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Sicily.  In  two  engage- 
ments the  Romans  took  7000  prifoners,  killed  7000  men, 
funk  13  fhips,  and  took  80.  After  this  victory,  Duilius, 
the  Roman  conful,  going  afhore,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  land-forces,  relieved  Segefta,  which  was  befieged  by 
Hamilcar,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Macella,  though 
defended  by  a numerous  garrifon.  Poivbius,  uli  fupra. 

Corvus,  Raven,  in  Jljlror.omy , a conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere  ; whole  liars  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue 
are  7 ; in  Tycho’s  as  many  ; in  the  Britannic  Catalogue 
9.  See  Constellation.  For  the  luftre  of  the  liars  in 
corvus,  fee  Dr.  Herfchel’s  fecond  catalogue  in  Phil. 
Trrnf.  for  j 796,  pt.  li.  vol.  lxxxvi.  p 46S,  &c. 

Corvus,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Paulus  Jo- 
vius  to  the  faber,  or  doree.  See  Zeus  faber. 

Corvus  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  Plmy  and  Saivian 
to  the  tub-fjh,  or  Trigla  Hirundo  ; which  lee. 

Corvus  pifeis,  the  crow-fjh,  a river  filh  of  the  chub  Hr;  l, 
coir  on  in  Italy,  and  in  feme  parts  of  Germany,  and  ca:l- 
ed  by  Gefner,  capito jluviatiiis  rapax,  and  by  the  common 
people  rappe.  This  is  the  Cyprinus  Slfpius  of  Gme- 
lin  ; which  fee.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  than  fix  or  fe- 
ven  (Gmelin  fays  12)  pounds  weight;  it  is  an  extremely 
rapacious  filh,  not  lefs  fothan  the  pike,  and  very  frequently 
chafes  its  prey  fo  hard  as  to  drive  them  out  upon  the 
bank,  and,  in  that  cafe,  he  ufually  follows  them  alfo,  and 
both  are  frequently  taken,  ftranded  together.  It  is  caught 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  but  never  in  any  great  abundance  ; 
it  is  tfteemed  a very  delicate  filh. 

Corvus,  in  Ornithology,  a numerous  and  interefting 
genus  of  the  Piece  order.  Thefe  are  the  crows  of  Englifn 
authors. 

Birds  of  this  kind  have  the  bill  convex  and  acute  at 
the  edges  ; the  noftrils  covered  with  fetaceous  recumbent 
feathers ; tongue  cartilaginous  and  bifid  ; feet  formed  for 
walking. 

Moft  of  the  fpecies  in  this  genus  are  found  widely  d.f- 
perfed  over  every  part  of  the  globe.  They  build  in  trees 
and  lay  about  fix  eggs.  Crows  are  of  a focial  natu-e, 
very  clamourous,  and  promifeuous  feeds,  fubfifting  both  c.n 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  Many  birds  of  this  tribe  inhabit 
Britain. 

Species. 

Cctrax.  Black;  back  blueilh-black  ; tail  roundilh.  Linn, 
Faun.  Groenl.  Corvus , Gefner,  See.  Corvus  maximus, 
Scop.  Corbeau,  Buff.  11  corvo  reale,  Cetti.  Rabe  Frifch. 
Raven,  Alb.  &c. 

From  its  fuperior  magnitude  the  raven  is  coofidered  as 
the  fuff  fpecies  of  the  corvus  genus  ; this  weighing  about 
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three  pounds,  and  in  length  meafuring  t vo  feel,  its  breadth 
four.  The  general  colour  of  its  plumage  is  black  rich’v  gloff- 
ed  above  with  blue,  and  the  under  parts  m 're  obfeure.  The  ra- 
ven inhabits  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  feeding  on 
carrion,  fmail  bird-',  eggs,  filh,  berries.  See.  It  is  efieem- 
ed  a crafty  bird,  and  of  a thievilh  noify  difpofition  ; it  may 
be  in  a great  meafure  domeflicated  and  taught  to  articulate. 
In  this  country  it  builds  in  high  trees,  but  is  obferved  to 
form  its  neft  in  cavities  of  the  rocks  in  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land. It  is  tiie  only  kind  of  crow  found  m Greenland, 
„ where  the  flefh  is  eaten  by  the  natives  and  the  fkin  employ- 
ed as  a covering  next  their  bodies.  The  princiual  varie- 
ties of  this  bird  are  the  Cacalotl  of  Fernand  ; found  in  New 
Spain,  and  is  of  the  pied  kind,  being  varied  with  white; 
the  white  raven  of  Norway,  Corvus  alius  of  Schwenek  ; 
and  Corvus  borealis  a/bus  of  Bnffon.  Neither  of  thefe  can 
be  confidered  as  a permanent  but  as  accidental  varieties  ; 
ravens  and  other  birds  both  of  the  pied  fort,  and  perfecTiv 
white  having  been  occafionally  reared  from  the  lame  brood 
with  thofe  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 

Hottento,ttus.  Greenifti- black  ; tail  even;  whifkers 
very  large.  Lmn.  Monedula  capitis  borne  fpei , BrifT.  Choucas 
mouflachs.  Buff.  Hottentot  crow. 

Size  of  a black  bird  ; length  feven  inches  and  a quarter  ; 
the  bill  an  inch  ar  d a half  long,  of  a black  colour  and  bent 
a little  ; the  feathers  about  the  noftrils  velvety,  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  befet  with  fhort  ftiff  briilles,  and  the 
noftrils  furnifhed  with  whifkers  three  inches  long.  The 
feathers  on  the  head,  throat,  and  neck  are  of  a filming 
black  green  ; thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  narrow 
and  longer  than  the  rell,  flowing  over  the  back  ; the  other 
parts  of  the  plumage  greenifh-black  changeable  to  blue  ; 
legs  and  claws  black.  This  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Clericus.  Black;  chin  white,  bafe  of  the  bill  cine- 
reous. Sparman  Muf. 

Inhabits  Sweden  according  to  the  above-mentioned  wri- 
ter, and  is  extremely  rare  ; the  colour  of  the  body  is  footy 
black  above  ; the  wings  and  tail  inclining  to  dark  olive. 
This  is  perhaps  only  a variety  oi  the  carrion  crow. 

Corone.  Entirely  black,  with  a violet  blue  glofs ; tail 
rounded,  feathers  pointed  at  the  ends.  Linn.  Comix , Ray, 
Sec.  Corneille,  Buff.  Carrion  crow. 

A fpecies  found  in  Europe,  Siberia,  North  America, 
New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  eighteen  inches,  its  form 
and  manners  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  raven.  Like  that 
bird  it  builds  its  neft  on  high  trees,  and  lays  about  fix  eggs  ; 
it  alfo  delights  in  carrion  and  animal  food  like  the  raven,  and 
makes  great  havoc  among  young  game  of  all  kinds.  This 
bird,  though  fo  common  in  England,  is  laid  to  be  very 
fpatingly  met  with  throughout  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

A variety  of  this  crow  is  deferibed  by  Brunnicb,  which 
has  the  cheeks,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  middle  of  the  belly, 
rump,  and  quills  white,  and  the  reft  of  the  plumage  black. 
This  is  found  in  the  Ferroe  ifles.  Schwenckfield  mentions 
another  kind  which  was  wholly  white,  except  the  legs 
and  bill  ; the  colour  was  not  pure  white,  and  the  irides  were 
reJ. 

Novas  Hollands.  Black,  quill  feathers  brownifh 
black  ; feathers  on  the  chin  loofe.  Corvus  aujlralis , Gmel, 
South  fea  raven. 

A native  of  the  Friendly  iflandsand  New  Idolland.  The 
length  is  nineteen  inches ; the  bill  flrong  at  the  bafe,  and 
much  compreffed  at  the  fides ; the  plumage  dufky  black  ; 
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the  feathers  beneath  the  chin  of  a remarkably  loofe  tex- 
ture ; tail  eight  inches  long,  and  the  legs  and  claws 
black. 

Albicollis.  Blackifh  ; wing. coverts  brown;  a broad 
femilunar  white  patch  on  the  neck  ; b'U  carinated.  Lath. 
&c.  White  necked  South  fea  .raven. 

This  bird  was  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Latham,  in  the  fupple- 
meut  to  Lis  Synopfis,  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 
Tne  hill  m this  is  ridged  and  arched  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
mandible,  like  that  of  the  ani,  but  is  not  fharp  at  the  edge. 
The  genera!  colotir  of  the  plumage  is  black,  but  the  whole 
of  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  in  this  fpecimen  is  white,  and 
advances  in  a fomewhat  crefcent  form  on  the  fore  part;  the 
bill  is  thicker,  the  legs  more  fcaly  and  rough,  and  the  claws 
larger  than  in  the  former  bird;  but  whether  it  ought  not 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  adult  ftate  of  that  bird,  than  as 
a difiinft  fpecits,  feems  uncertain.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Africa . 

Frugiugus.  Black;  front  fub-einereous  ; tail  round  - 
ifh.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Cornix  frugilega,  Aldr.  Briff.  &c. 
Freux  or frayonne,  Buff.  Rook. 

The  rook  inhabits  molt  parts  of  Europe,  and  extends  as 
far  as  weftern  Siberia.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  crow, 
but  fo  nearly  refembles  that  b’rd  in  other  particulars  as  to  be 
fcarcely  diftinguifhed  from  it,  except  in  having  the  fkin 
about  the  noitrils  and  bafe  of  the  bid  bare,  while  in  the 
crow  thofe  parts  are  well  clothed  with  feathers  and  briftly 
hairs.  This  is  not  a natural  character,  but  arifes  from  the 
habits  of  the  bird,  who  is  continually  thrufling  the  bill  into 
the  earth  in  queft  of  worms,  and  the  larvae  of  infefts,  for  it 
does  not  fublilt  on  carrion  like  the  other.  The  rook  feeds  on 
grain,  and  fometirnes  trefpaffcs  on  cultivated  grounds,  to  the 
injury  of  the  hufbandman  ; but  his  good  fervices  confiderably 
overbalance  t'nefe  little  depredations,  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  maggots  of  the  chafer  bettle  (cetonia  melolonthae ), 
which,  feeding  at  the  roots  of  the  corn,  would  oftentimes 
deftroy  whole  crops,  were  they  not  deftroyed  by  thefe  ufe- 
ful  birds. 

This  is  a gregarious  bird,  and  is  fometirnes  feen  in  im- 
menfe  flocks,  fo  numerous  indeed  as  to  almoft  darken  the 
air  in  their  flights,  which  they  regularly  perform  morning 
and  evening,  except  in  the  breeding  time,  when  the  daily 
attendance  of  both  male  and  female  is  requiiite  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  incubation,  or  feeding  their  young.  They  build  in 
the  higheft  trees,  beginning  to  form  their  nefts  in  March, 
and  forfaking  their  breeding  places  when  the  young  are 
reared.  The  young  rooks  are  efleemed  good  eating. 

Corn i x.  Dark-afh  ; head,  throat,  wings,  and  tail  black, 
Linn.  Cornix  cinerea,  Briff.  Cornix  cinerea  frugilega,  Gefn. 
Corneille  mantelee,  Buff.  Roylton  crow.  Albin,  dec.  Hooded 
crow. 

Inhabits  Europe,  part  of  Alia,  and  America  likewife,  if 
the  crow  mentioned  by  Kalm  as  being  found  in  Pennfylvania 
is  of  this  fpecies.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  the  rook,  or 
father  larger;  and  twenty  two  inches  in  length.  The  plum- 
age as  above  defcribed  ; with  the  bill  and  legs  black,  and  the 
irides  hazel.  Its  manners  coincide  in  fom.e  degree  with  thofe 
of  the  rook,  and  the  crow;  like  the  latter  feeding  at  times 
on  carrion,  young  birds,  and  other  defenedefs  animals;  or 
at  other  times,  like  the  rook,  being  content  with  infeffs, 
feeds,  and  berries.  They  are  alfo  gregarious,  and  build  in 
trees.  It  is  found  in  the  fonthern  parts  of  Britain  only  in 
the  winter,  but  remains  in  Scotland  throughout  the  year, 
and  is  the  only  kind  of  crow  that  inhabits  the  Scottifh  high- 
lands. 

Dauricus.  Black  ; crown  bhieifh  black  ; neck,  throat, 
and  belly  white,  Pallas.  C.,  dauricus , Lath.  Corneille  du  Se- 


negal, Buff.  Chinefe  black  raven,  with  white  neck.  Of* 
beck.  White-breaded  crow.  Lath,  Syn. 

This  bird  is  the  iize  of  a fmall  crow,  and  rather  ex- 
ceeding the  length  of  twelve  inches.  The  bill  is  black  ; 
the  head  and  throat  black,  gloffed  with  blue,  as  is  aifo  the 
red  of  the  plumage,  except  the  neck  and  bread,  which  are 
white.  It  inhabits  Africa  and  Afia.  Pallas  fays  it  comes 
early  in  the  fpring  in  great  Rights  from  China,  and  the 
fouthern  Monguls  country,  into  the  parts  about  the  lake 
Baikal,  but  they  are  mod  frequent  about  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  the  river  Lena.  This  writer  mentions  a variety  of 
thefe,  the  plumage  of  which  is  black,  with  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  throat  brown. 

Caledonicus.  Ciuereous ; bill,  eye-brows,  tail,  and 
legs,  black.  Gmel.  New  Caledonian  crow.  Lath. 

The  defeription  of  this  bird  is  taken  from  a drawing  in 
the  colledlion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  length  is  above 
fifteen  inches;  bill  ftaut,  and  of  a black  colour;  iridcs  pale 
yellow  ; eye-lids  black.  General  colour  of  the  plumage  ci- 
nereous, except  the  tail,  which  is  five  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a black  colour;  - legs  black.  Inhabits  New  Caledonia. 

Jamaicensis.  Entirely  black.  Gmel.  Cornix  Jamai- 
cenjls,  Brid.  Corneille  de  la  Jamaique,  Buff.  Chattuing 
crow,  or  cacao  walk.  Ray. 

Size  of  a crow,  with  the  bill  and  legs  like  the  plumage, 
black.  This  bird  is  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  frequents 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland.  It  makes  a chattering 
noife,  different  from  any  of  the  Emopcan  crows,  and  is 
edetmed  by  fome  good  eating.  Its  food  confifts  of  berries 
and  infedls. 

Monedula.  Black-brown;  hind-head  hoary;  front, 
wings,  and  tail,  black.  Linn.  Gracuh/s  or  monedula,  Gefn. 
Monedula , or  lupus , Aldr.  Cornix  gar  rid  a,  Klein.  Dohle, 
Gunth.  Taccola,  Cetti.  Mulacchio  nera,  Zuian.  Le  cboucas. 
Buff.  Jackdaw. 

This  bud,  though  abundant  in  Britain,  is  far  from  com- 
mon throughout  Europe ; with  us  they  remain  the  whole 
year;  but  arc  migratory  in  mod  other  parts.  They  Lldum 
build  their  neds  in  trees  like  the  rook,  more  commonly  in 
rocks,  old  towers,  and  ruined  edifices;  and  lay  from  five  to 
fix  egg.-,  which  are  paler,  fmaller,  and  have  fewer  fpots 
than  thofe  of  the  crows. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  bird,  fome  of  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice.  The  Helvetian  daw  of  Charlton, 
le  choucas  a collier  of  Briffon,  differs  in  having  a collar  of 
white  round  the  neck  ; this  is  the  collared  jackdaw  of  La- 
tham, and  is  found  in  Switzerland.  The  white  jackdaw  is 
entirely  of  a white  colour,  with  the  bill  yellowidi  ; monedula 
Candida  of  Schwenck.,  and  le  choucas  hlanc  of  Briffon.  The 
black  jackdaw  of  Englifh  writers  is  le  choucas  noir  of  Buffon 
and  Schwarze  dohle  of  Frifch.  This  kind  differs  from  the 
common  jackdaw  in  wanting  the  grcyifh  cinge  about  the 
head,  in  being  of  a fmaller  fize,  and  having  many  white 
fpots  about  the  eyes.  Dr.  Latham  mentions  one  formerly 
in  the  Leveriati  Mufeum,  which  was  “ like  the  common  ont  3 
in  all  things,  except  the  mandibles,  both  of  which  eroded 
each  other,  as  in  the  erofs-bill.”  This  is  at  prefent  in  the 
London  Mufeum. 

Glandarius.  Wing-coverts  blue,  with  tranfverfe  black 
and  white  lines;  body  ferruginous,  inclining  to  vinaceous. 
Buff.  Corvus  glandarius,  Linn.  Garrulus,  Briff.  Pica  glan- 
daria,  Geln.  Ghiandaja , Olina.  yeay,  Buff.  Jay. 

The  jay  is  a beautiful  fpecies,  and  meafures  about  thirteen 
inches  in  length  ; it  is  common  in  our  woods,  and  is  well 
known  to  be  a redlefs  noify  bird.  They  build  in  woods, 
making  the  ned  of  dicks,  fibres  of  plant  roots,  and  tender 
twigs;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s,  the 
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colour  of  which  is  cinereous-olive,  marked  with  pale  brown. 
The  young  remain  with  the  old  ores  till  the  next  pairing- 
time, in  fpring,  when  each  makes  choice  of  a mate.  In  ge- 
neral they  feed  on  acorns,  nuts,  feeds,  and  fruics  of  all  kinds, 
and  oftentimes  deftroy  young  chickens,  or  their  eggs,  fmall 
birds,  Sec.  The  fpecies  is  only  partially  difperfed  through- 
out Europe. 

Bnffon  deferibes  a variety  of  this  bird,  le  geay  blanc,  and 
Dr.  Latham  mentions  an  ther  of  the  fame  k:nd,  his  white 
jay.  Ci  This  (fays  the  lail  mentioned  writer)  is  wholly 
white,  the  bill  and  eyes  not  excepted;  and  the  iris  red.  I 
have  luch  an  one  in  my  colledlion,  which  was  found  in  the 
neft  with  four  others  of  the  common  colour.”  The  bird  as 
deferibed  is  in  the  London  Mufeum  at  this  time. 

Argyrophthalmus.  Black;  bread  blue;  eyes  filvery; 
tail  white  at  the  tip;  bill  and  legs  black.  Jacquin.  Surinam 
daw.  Brown.  Surinam  crow.  Lath. 

This  is  the  fize  of  the  common  crow,  and  inhabits  the 
woods  of  South  America.  The  foecimen  deferibed  by  Dr. 
Latham,  in  the  colledlion  of  Mr.  Tundal,  had  lod  its  tail. 
The  two  Gmelinian  fpecies  of  corvus,  argyrophthalmus  and 
furinamenlis,  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  Lme. 

Cristatus.  Blue;  collar  black;  wing-coverts  wiih 
tranfverfe  black  lines,  Gmel.  &c.  Corvus  cr'tjlatus,  Linn. 
Garrulus  canadenfis  cceruleus , Briff.  Pica  gland  aria  crijlata, 
Klein.  Le  geay  bleu  cle  Canada , Buff.  Haubenhaher,  Bo- 
rowfk.  Blue  or  crelted  jay. 

This  bird  is  much  fmaller  than  our  jay  ; the  length  eleven 
inches.  The  bill  is  black,  and  an  inch  in  length.  The  head 
is  crefted  and  blue;  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  black.  A ftreak 
of  black  paffes  on  each  fide  through  the  eyes,  below  the 
creft,  and  behind  it,  and  thence  tending  forward,  unite,  and 
form  a crefcerit  on  the  bread.  The  fides  of  the  head  and 
throat  are  blueifh-white,  and  a fpot  of  the  fame  appears  over 
each  eye.  The  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  are  blue,  as 
are  alfo  the  wings  and  tail ; the  feathers  of  the  latter,  except 
the  two  middle  ones,  white  at  the  tip,  and  the  whole,  to- 
gether with  the  wings,  elegantly  barred  with  black.  The 
bread  is  bloffom-colour ; legs  dulky-brown  ; with  the  tail 
nearly  as  long  as  the  rtff  of  the  bird.  The  blue  jay  inhabits 
North  America,  efpecially  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
where  it  is  very  common.  It  builds  in  fwamps,  and  has  a 
foft  delicate  note.  It  feeds  on  nuts,  which,  like  the  nut- 
cracker, it  breaks  by  placing  between  the  feet,  and  pecking 
with  the  bill.  Maize  is  a favourite  food,  and  being  a gre- 
garious fpecies,  the  blue  jays  often  unite  into  flocks  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand,  which,  alighting  upon  a planta- 
tion of  a few  acres,  oftentimes  lay  waile  the  whole;  and  it 
is  hence  confidered  the  raoft  deftru&ive  bird  of  America. 

Stelleri.  Body  above  black;  beneath  and  wings  blue ; 
tail  cuneated  and  blue;  head  crefted.  Gmel.  Steller’s  crow. 
Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  fifteen  inches.  The  bill  is  an 
iuch  and  a half  long,  and  of  a black  colour  ; with  five  or  lix 
black  briftles  juft  at  the  gape.  The  head  is  crefted  ; the 
creft  above  two  inches  in  length,  and  compofed  of  nar- 
row brown  feathers ; the  general  colour  of  the  reft  of  the 
plumage  purplifh- black,  inclining  to  green  on  the  rump. 
Half  of  the  wing-coverts  is  of  a brownifh-black,  the  othtrs 
of  a deep  blue.  The  fecond  quills  are  alfo  blue,  croffed 
with  eight  or  nine  bars  of  black,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blue  jay  ; the  greater  quills  are  black,  with  the  outer  edges 
bme-green  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breaft  dufky  ; 
belly  and  vent  pale  blue  ; legs  black.  The  fpecimen  de- 
feribed came  from  Nootka  Sound,  where  it  was  met  with 
by  our  late  circumnavigator,  captain  Coek,  and  is  in  the 


colledlion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  hart.  The  bird  was  noticed 
before  by  S teller,  and  hence  obtained  the  name  ftelleri. 

Cayanus.  Somewhat  violaceous,  beneath  white  ; throat 
and  front  black  ; tail  white  at  the  tip,  Gmel.  Garrulus 
cayenenfis,  Briff.  Geay  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Blanche  coejfe,  Bull. 
Cayenne  Jay. 

About  the  fizc  of  our  common  jay.  The  bill  an  inch  and 
a quarter  long,  and  of  a grey  colour  ; the  feathers  which 
furround  it,  together  with  the  forehead,  cheeks,  throat,  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  black.  On  each  fide  of  the  head 
are  three  white  fpots ; the  firft  above  the  eye,  the  next  be 
neath  it,  and  the  third  at  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible. 
The  back  and  wings  are  violet,  tinged  with  alb-colour.  The 
tail  violet,  with  the  edges  brown,  and  white  tips,  except  the 
two  middle  ones,  which  are  violet  brown  ; legs  and  claws 
grey.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Auritus.  Somewhat  crefted,  and  cinereous-brown  ; 
frontlet  of  the  head  and  chin  black;  (pot  in  front  and  at 
the  ears  white;  quill-feathers  black,  edged  with  grey.  Lath. 
Petit  geay  de  la  Chine,  Sonnerat.  White-eared  jay. 

Deferibed  from  Sonnerat  as  a native  of  China,  where  it  is 
faid  to  be  common  about  Canton,  and  feen  in  flocks  in 
Dean’s  iflnnd,  Wampoo  river,  picking  up  food  on  the  mud 
of  the  fhore.  It  is  the  fize  of  the  blue  jay;  the  bill  black, 
with  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  fharp  ; the  top  of  the 
head  crefted,  and  of  a bluei.fh-afh  colour;  tail  four  inches 
long,  of  a fomewhat  rounded  form,  and  curving  a little 
downwards;  legs  pale  brown,  with  the  hind  claw  large,  and 
much  incurvated. 

Purpurascens.  Reddilh,  beneath  pale  yellow;  head 
purplifh;  quill  and  tail-feathers  black.  Lath.  Purple-headed 
crow. 

The  prefent  fpecies  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Latham,  on  the 
authority  of  a drawing  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill.  The  bill  is  lead-coloured ; the  noftrils  covered 
with  reflefted  feathers ; tail  rather  long,  and  legs  flefh-co- 
lour.  Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  China. 

Macensis.  Greyifh-alh;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  vent 
red;  forehead,  quill-feathers,  and  tail  black;  fecondary 
quill-feathers  bimaculated  with  white.  Corvus fmenjis.  Lath. 
Corvus  macenjis,  Gmel.  Pie  de  Macao , Sonnerat.  Macao 
crow,  or  Chinefejay. 

Inhabits  China,  efpecially  the  ifland  of  Macao.  Its  fize 
is  one-third  lefs  than  the  common  magpie.  The  bill  and 
forehead  black  ; irides  yellowifti ; top  of  the  head  cinereous 
grey,  neck  and  breaft  dirty  grey  ; belly  and  thighs  the 
fame,  but  paler ; rump  cinereous  grey  ; fecond  quills 
greenilh-black  ; legs  black. 

Rufus.  Reddifh,  beneath  reddifh- white  ; head  and  neck 
fufeous ; wing-coverts  and  fecond  quills  grey  ; lateral  tail- 
feathers  grey,  the  extreme  half  brown,  with  the  tips  white. 
Corvus  rufus,  Lath.  Pie  roujfe  de  la  Chine,  Sonnerat. 
Rufous  crow. 

This  is  the  fize  of  a blaek-bird,  and  has  a black  bill,  the 
irides  rufous  yellow ; breaft  and  belly  rufous  white  ; back 
and  rump  yellowifti,  inclining  to  rufous  ; leffer  wing-coverts 
ditty  rufous;  tail  cuneated  and  the  two  middle  feathers 
brown  at  the  ends ; legs  black.  A native  of  China. 

Caryocatactes.  Brown  dotted  with  white;  wings 
and  tail  black  ; tail-feathers  white  at  the  tips,  with  the 
middle  ones  broken  at  the  ends.  Linn.  Corvus  cinereus , 
cauda  alifque  nigris.  Fn.  Suec.  Caryocatactes , Gefn.  Ray 
&c.  Merula  faxatilis , Aldr.  Nucifraga,  Brif.  Tanncn- 
Heher , Fnfch.  Waldjlarl,  Steinheher , Kram.  Nujkraehs , 
Schranck.  Caffe  noix.  Buff.  Nutcracker. 

Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  are  moft  common,. 
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jn  Germany.  Its  fize  is  that  of  a magpie,  the  bill  nearly 
ftraight,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  of  a black  co- 
lour; iridts  hazel;  legs  black.  In  its  manners  of  life  it 
refembles  the  jay,  but  is  faid  to  fnquently  pierce  the  trees 
like  the  woodpecker;  the  principal  food  of  this  bird  is 
acorns,  nuts,  and  the  feeds  of  pines,  or  berries  and 
infetts. 

Balicassius.  Black-green  ; tail  furcated.  Gmel.  Cor - 
wj  fplendide  nigro-viridans,  Briff.  Choueas  lies  Philippines, 
BufF.  Philippine  crow. 

This  is  the  fize  of  a black-bird  ; the  plumage  black, 
glofled  with  green  ; tad  nearly  four  inches  long,  and  much 
forked  ; the  legs  and  claws  black.  The  fpecies  inhabits  the 
Philippine  dies  where  it  is  called  Bali  Caffio,  and  is  reputed 
a g'-od  fong  Her. 

Novs  Guinea.  Front,  frontlet,  and  tail  black  ; head, 
neck,  back,  and  upper  part  of  the  bread  du fky-afh  ; lower 
part,  belly,  vent,  and  rump  white,  tranfverfely  ftreaked 
with  black.  Gmel.  Choueas  de  la  nouvelle  Guinee,  Buff. 
New  Guinea  crow. 

Inhabits  New  Guinea.  Its  fize  is  that  of  a jackdaw',  the 
bill  drong  and  blackifh,  the  forehead  and  round  the  bill 
black  palling  in  a dreak  through  the  eyes,  and  a little  be- 
hind them.  The  head,  neck,  back,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
bread  dark  afh-colour  ; wings  dufky,  edged  with  white  ; 
tail  black  ; legs  fhort  and  dufky.  A variety  of  this  bird  is 
deferibed  in  Dr.  Latham’s  Xnd.  Orn.  which  is  of  a cinere- 
us  colour,  with  the  head  and  neck  blueith  ; frontlet  and 
and  through  the  eyes  black  ; bread  and  belly  pale  rudy  ; 
and  the  legs  fufeous  red  and  wrinkled. 

Papuensis.  Cinereous,  abdomen  white  ; wings  blackifh- 
brown.  Gmel.  Choueas  de  la  nouvelle  Guinee,"  BufF.  Pa- 
puan crow.  Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  eleven  inches,  the  bill  yellowifli, 
back  of  the  upper  mandible  angular  ; legs  fmall  and  cine- 
reous, claws  fhort.  This  kind  inhabits  New  Guinea. 

Nunus.  Black  ; feathers  on  tire  cap  downy  ; neck  ge- 
nerally bare.  Gmel.  Colnud  de  Cayenne,  BufF.  Bare-neck- 
ed crow.  Lath. 

A native  of  Cayenne.  This  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Mo- 
nedula ; the  bill  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  of  a dirty  afh-colour ; 
legs  yellowifh  ; tail  even. 

Calvus.  Ferruginous  brown;  front  and  crown  bald. 
Gmel.  Choueas  chauve,  BufF.  Bald  crow. 

The  great  Angularity  of  this  bird  confids  in -the  fore  part 
of  the  head  as  far  as  the  crown,  and  beyond  the  eyes,  being 
bare  of  feathers,  and  the  chin  fparingly  covered  : the  bill  is 
black  and  the  legs  dufky.  A native  of  Cayenne. 

. Pacificus.  Cinereous,  inclining  beneath  to  bay  co- 
lour; hind  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail  black,  the  two  lad 
tipped  with  white.  Gmel.  Pacific  crow. 

Length  ten  inches  and  a half,  the  bill  draight,  fomewhat 
bent  at  the  end,  and  notched  near  the  tip  : legs  and  claws 
black.  Inhabits  the  South  Sea  iflands. 

Tropicus.  Black;  vent  dotted  with  dirty  white;  tail 
rounded.  Gmel.  Tropic  crow. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  twelve  inches  and  a half;  the 
bill  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  at  the  bafe  rather  broad, 
and  the  tips  of  both  mandibles  notched  ; the  plumage  of  a 
gloffy,  black  above,  beneath  more  obfeure  ; wings  and  tail 
black  gloffed  with  green,  the  latter  rounded  ; vent  and  fea- 
thers at  the  fide  tipped  with  whitifh  ; legs  and  claws  black. 
Defcribed  from  a bird  in  the  pofiefiion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
brought  from  O-why-hee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands. 

Frythrorhynchos.  Body  above  fufeous,  beneath 
whitifh;  tail  cuneated ; quill-feathers  at  the  bafe  pale  vio- 


let, in  the  middle  black  with  the  tips  white.  Gmel.  tied- 
billed  jay. 

Rather  larger  than  the  common  jay.  The  bill  is  red 
(whence  its  name)  ; the  fore  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
breall  velvet  black  ; hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  light 
grey,  irregularly  variegated  with  black  .on  the  fore  part  of 
the  head.  The  body  is  tinged  throughout  with  violet, 
which  is  mod  confpicuotis  on  the  wings.  All  the  feathers 
confid  of  three  colours,  being  of  a light  violet  at  the  bafe, 
black  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the  end  ; the  legs  are  red, 
with  the  claws  long,  whitifh,  and  hooked,  and  the  point 
black. 

Sinensis.  Above  tawny-red,  crown  brown  ; eye  brows 
white  ; tail  brown  and  cuneated,  with  a black  band  towards 
the  tip  ; and  dirty  white  roundifh  fpots  near  the  end.  Gmel. 
Chinefe  jay. 

The  defeription  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  taken  from  a 
drawing  of  Chinefe  birds  in  the  colledlion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Fothergill. 

SicERicus.  Above  cinereous;  beneath  rudy-orange  ; 
quiil  and  two  middle  tail-feathers  cinereous,  the  reft  orange. 
Gmel.  Geay  de  Siherie,  BufF.  Siberian  jay. 

Inhab’ts  Siberia,  and  meafures  in  length  about  ten  inches. 
The  bill  is  duiky;  front,  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  pale;  crown 
fomewhat  crefted,  and  brownifh-bhek  ; rump  ru fly-orange  ; 
legs  cinereous.  The  manners  of  this  bird  are  unknown. 

Peruvianus.  Above  pale  green  ; beneath  pale  yellow  ; 
crown  white  ; a black  narrow  band  down  the  chin  and 
throat ; the  three  exterior  tail-feathers  on  each  fide  yellow. 
Gmel.  Geay  du  Perou,  Buff.  Peruvian  jay. 

BufFon  deferibes  this  bird,  but  on  what  authority  does- 
not  appear  ; it  is  faid  to  be  a beautiful  fpecies,  and  a native 
of  Peru. 

Flavus.  Above  greenifii-brown,  beneath  yellow  : chin 
and  eye-brows  white;  wings  and  tail  reddifh-broum.  Gmel. 
Garlu  ou  Geay  a ventre  jaune  de  Cayenne,  BufF.  Yellow- 
bellied  jay. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  nine  inches.  The  bill  like 
that  of  the  common  jay,  flout,  and  of  a dufky  colour  ; 
along  the  middle  of  the  crown  is  a longitudinal  golden 
ilrcak  ; the  legs  are  flender,  flraight,  and  of  a horn 

colour. 

Senegalensis.  Violet-black,  tail  cuneated;  limbs 
black.  Gmel.  Pica  jenegalenjis,  BrifT.  Pie  du  Senegal,  BufF. 
African  crow. 

Inhabi's  Africa,  about  Senegal.  The  length  is  fourteen 
inches.  Body  beneath  dirty  black  ; bill  black;  quill  and 
tail-feathers  brown,  edged  with  violtt  black.  The  Gmeli- 
nian  corvus  afer  is  imagined  to  be  a variety  of  this 
fpecies. 

Cyaneus.  Cinereous;  crown  deep  fhining  black; 
wings  and  tail  blue  ; tail-feathers  very  long,  the  middle  ones 
tipped  with  white.  Pallas.  Blue  crow. 

About  nine  inches  in  length,  and  inhabits  Dauria.  The 
fpecies  is  gregarious,  timid,  cunning,  and  noify,  and  builds 
among  fhrubs  and  willows. 

Pica.  Black  and  white  variegated  ; tail  cuneated.  Linn. 
Pica,  Nozeman.  Picavaria,  Gefn.  Magpie. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  of  which 
has  the  body  longitudinally  ftreaked  with  black  and  white, 
and  another  the  plumage  white  altogether.  The  magpie  is 
a native  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Alia. 

The  magpie  appears  to  be  every  where  common  in  Bri- 
tain ; it  is  found  as  far  to  the  fouth  as  Italy,  and  to  the 
north  to  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Forftermet  with  it  at  Ma- 
deira, and  it  isalfo  feen  in  America  but  not  commonly.  At 
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Hudfon’s  bay  it  is  called  Oae-ta-kee-afke,  In  manners  this 
bird  approaches  the  crow,  feeding  indiicriminately  on  animal 
aiid  vegetable  food  ; and  is  very  deftrudlive  to  gardens 
and  orchards.  It  is  a crafty,  reftlefs,  clamorous  bird,  and 
if  domeilicated  when  young  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the 
human  voice;  but  its  articulation  is  more  dcfcblive  than 
that  of  the  parrot.  The  magpie  builds  its  iiefl  with  art, 
forming  a thorny  covering  at  top,  and  leaving  a hole  on  the 
fide  for  admittance  ; the  eggs,  about  fix  or  feven  in  number, 
are  of  a greenifh  colour  thickly  fpotted  with  black. 

Caribb.eus.  Above  ferruginous,  beneath  white;  head, 
neck,  and  tail  cuneiform,  and  ilriated  with  blue  and  white; 
collar  and  fpot  on  the  hind  head  white.  Gmel.  Galgulus 
antillarum,  Briff.  Pie  cles  antilies.  Buff. 

This  is  the  fame  fize  as  the  common  magpie.  The  bill 
and  legs  are  red  ; fpot  on  the  hind  head  in  the  male  tranf- 
verfely  lineated  with  black  ; rump  and  under  tail-coverts 
yellow,  the  quill-feathers  blueilh-green  ; leffer  wing-coverts 
chefuut,  green  in  the  middle,  the  greater  wing-coverts  blue 
with  the  fhafts  and  edges  whitifh.  In  the  female  the 
greater  wing-cover^s  are  green.  Defcribed  from  Du  Tertre’s 
Hifiory  of  the  Antilles. 

Africanus.  Above  brown,  beneath  fordid  greyifh ; 
head  fomewhat  crelted,  and  with  the  neck  purple  ; tail  cu- 
neated  and  white  at  the  tip.  Gmel.  African  crow. 

The  length  of  this  bitd  is  twenty-two  inches,  the  bill  and 
legs  red  ; feathers  of  the  hind  head  tipped  with  grey  ; 
quill-feathers  blueilh  at  the  outer  margin.  An  African 
fpecies. 

Zanoe.  Blackifh  ; head  and  neck  fomewhat  fulvous; 
tail  long.  Gmel.  Pica  mexicana  minor,  Briff.  ‘Pzanahoei, 
Jtu  Pica  Mexicana  Hernand.  Bay.  Zanoe,  Buff.  Leffer 
Mexican  crow. 

Inhabits  Mexico,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  all  the  manners 
of  the  magpie,  as  well  as  cunning,  and  learning  to  talk 
like  that  bird ; its  natural  cry  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
ftarling. 

Brachyurus.  Green  beneath;  and  lines  on  the  head 
tawnyilh  ; wings  with  a white  fpot.  Gmel.  Merida  viridis 
moluccenj'ts , Briff.  Pica  indica  vulgaris,  Ray.  Breve  de 
Qengale,  IB  merle  de  Bengale,  Buff.  Short-tailed  crow. 

This  is  the  lize  of  a blackbird  ; the  bill  grey-brown,  with 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  orange  ; irides  whitifh  ; head  and 
throat  black  ; over  each  eye  a fulvous  (1  ripe,  from  the  nof- 
trils  to  the  hind  head  ; back  part  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
fcapulars  fine  green  ; throat,  neck,  bread,  belly,  iides,  and 
thighs  fulvous  ; leffer  wing-coverts  finning  blue-green  ; 
quills  black,  on  the  firft  fix  a white  fpot  about  the  middle  ; 
tail  about  an  inch  in  length,  black,  with  the  tip  green  ; 
legs  orange  ; claws  dirty  red.  Inhabits  the  Molucca 
ifles. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following  : 

(3.  Carvus  Philippeiifis,  Gmel.  Breve  des  Philippines. 
The  colour  of  chis  is  green,  wfith  the  head  and  neck  black  ; 
rump  and  wing  coverts  blueifh-green  ; tail  black;  under- 
coverts  roly. 

y.  Corvus  Bengalenfis,  GmeL  Breve , Buff.  Madras  jay 
of  Bay,  and  Bengal  quail  of  Albin.  This  inhabits  Ceylon; 
the  colour  is  green,  beneath  yellowifh  ; head  and  neck  black, 
llreaked  with  orange  and  white  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  black. 
Klein  calis  this  coturnix  capenfis. 

S.  Corvus  Madagafcarienjis,  green,  beneath  yellowifh  ; 
head  blackifh-brown  ; nape  yellowifh  ; black  lunule  on  the 
neck,  behind,  and  two  bands  of  the  fame  colour  beneath  the 
eyes. 

«.  Breve  de  Malacca , Sonnerat,  This  has  the  head  and 
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neck  black;  eye-lids  green,  edged  with  blue;  chin  white* 
throat  and  back  greenifh  ; abdomen  rufous ; vent  red.  A 
native  of  Malacca. 

<?.  Breve  de  la  cote  de  Malabar,  Sonnerat.  The  head  and 
neck  of  this  bird  are  black,  with  the  crown  and  longitudinal 
band  rufous  ; throat  white  ; breaft  reddifh;  abdomen,  thighs, 
and  vent  red.  Found  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

*).  Chdieje  Jhort-tailed  crovj.  Green;  crown  fufeous  ; neck 
and  collar  white  ; nape  and  ftripe  through  and  round  the 
eyes  black  ; abdomen  white  ; abdominal  fpot  and  vent  fear- 
let.  This  elegant  variety  is  defcribed  on  the  authority  of  a 
drawing  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill.  It  is  a 
native  of  China. 

The  fhort-tailed  crows  are  in  general  fmall  birds  not  ex- 
ceeding the  length  of  lix  or  leven  inches. 

Canadensis.  Fufeous  ; front  yellowifh,  beneath,  and 
tail-feathers  at  the  tip  white.  Gmel.  Garrulus  canadevfis 
fufeus,  Briff.  Geay  brun  de  Canada,  Buff.  Cinereous 
crow. 

This  bird  inhabits  Canada,  and  is  frequent  near  Hudfonhi 
bay,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Whifkijohn,  and 
Whifkijack ; they  breed  early  in  fpring,  and  build  in  pine- 
trees.  The  young  brood  feldom  confifts  of  more  than  two 
or  rarely  three.  Their  food  mofs,  worms,  and  flefh.  It  is 
rather  fmaller  than  the  common  jay. 

Pyrrhocorax.  Blackifh  ; bill  pale-yellow  ; legs  black. 
Gmel.  Choucas  dcs  Alpes,  Buff.  Alpine  crow. 

Inhabits  the  Alps,  and  meaiures  about  15  inches  in 
length. 

Graculus.  Violtt-blackifh  ; bill  and  legs  red,  Gmel. 
Coracias , Aldr.  Cornifh  chough.  • 

Length  16  inches.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Alps,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  alfo  found  in  Egypt  and  Per- 
iia.  They  build  chiefly  in  rocks,  and  feed  on  berries  and 
infefts. 

Australis.  Above  black;  beneath  cinereous,  with 
the  bill  red  ; wing-coverts  fpotted  with  white.;  tail  rodndtd- 
Gmel.  Cayenne  red-billed  crow. 

This  is  about  the  lize  of  the  Miffel-thrufh,  See.  eleven 
inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a haif  long,  and 
curved,  the  colour  red,  and  refembling  fine  fealing-wax  ; the 
legs  are  dulky  ; claws  black.  The  native  place  of  this  bird 
is  uncertain  ; it  is  fuppofed  to  be  Cayenne. 

Eremita.  Greenifh;  head  yellowilh  ; hind-head  fome- 
what crelftd  ; bill  and  legs  red.  Gmel.  Upupa  eremita, 
I, inn.  Corvus  Jylv  aliens,  GH11.  Wood  cow  of  Gtf- 
ner.  Will.  Hermit  crow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  Helvetian  mountains,  and  is  about  the  fize 
of  a common  hen.  They  build  in  rocks  and  ruined  build- 
ings. In  Switzerland  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  waldrapp, 
and  fteinrapp.  Linnseus  places  this  bird  in  the  genus  upupa, 
Briffon  in  that  of  coracias,  and  Barrere  calls  it  a fpecies  of 
curlew.  Gmelin  and  Latham  refer  it  to  the  genus  corvus. 

Corvus  aquaticus,  Pelecanus  carlo  of  Linnaeus,  the  name; 
given  by  authors  to  the  bird  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  cormorant,  or  corvorant,  on  account  of  its  vora- 
cioufnefs,  which  is  owing  to  a great  quantity  of  fmall 
worms  filling  its  inteflines,  and  cauling  a very  fudden  digef- 
tion.  This  bird  has  a rank  fmell,  difagreeable  form,  and 
hoarfe,  croaking  voice.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a goofe,  and  is 
of  a very  deep  dufky  brown  on  the  back,  with  iome  admix- 
ture of  a greenifh  glofs,  and  white  on  the  belly  and  breaft. 
It  builds  not  only  among  rocks,  but  often  alfo  on  trees. 
Thefe  birds  have  been  trained  to  fifin,  and  are  ufed  by  the 
Chinefe  for  thispurpofe. 

Dr.  Porterfield,  (Treatife  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  265  ) 
obferves  that  the  cryftalline  huraodr  in  this  bird,  and  in 
K.  ©the? 
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other  animals  that  dive  in  purfuit  of  their  prey  under  water, 
and  that  Ihould  fee  both  when  in  water  and  upon  land,  is  of 
a middle  figure  betwixt  that  of  a lens  and  a globe  ; but  this 
figure,  it  is  evident,  mud  refradl  the  rays  too  much  when 
upon  land,  and  too  little  when  in  water.  However,  as  they 
pofiefs  the  power  of  changing  the  conformation  of  the  eye, 
they  are  enabled  to  fee  diftindtly  enough  both  on  land  and  in 
the  water.  Thus  the  cormorant  is  able  to  purfue  its  prey 
under  water  with  fuch  nimblenefs  and  activity,  and  tor  a 
long  time,  till  at  lad  it  catches  it  with  furprifing  dexterity  ; 
hence,  after  putting  an  iron  ring  at  the  bottom  of  its  neck, 
fo  that  the  fifh,  fcei  g received  into  the  oefophagus,  which 
is  very  large,  may  not  defcend  into  the  ventricle  ; it  is  ire- 
quently  employed  in  fi firing,  and  is  faid  to  afford  a very 
agreeable  diversion.  After  it  has  feized  the  fifh,  it  is  faid 
always  to  throw  it  up  into  the  air,  and  to  catch  ic  again  by 
the  head,  as  it  falls  down,  that  it  may  fwallow  it  entire,  or 
■without  lofs  of  time;  but,  beeaufe  of  the  ling  about  its 
neck,  the  fifh  gets  no  further  than  its  gullet,  which,  being 
large  and  yielding,  dretches  into  a large  pouch  or  bag,  in 
which  the  fifh  remain,  till  the  bird  is  forced  to  come  to  land 
.and  to  throw  them  up  entire.  The  Greenlanders  eat  its 
fiefh,  clothe  themfelves  with  its  fkin,  and  ufe  the  bag  under 
its  throat  fora  purl'e.  See  Pelecanus  carlo. 

Corvus  aqualicus,  the  water-raven,  is  alfo  a name  given 
by  feme  authors  to  the  acaca/otl,  the  Mexican  Ibis  of  Latham, 
and  the  Tantalus  Mexicanus  of  Gmelin,  which  fee.  It 
is  a very  beautiful  Mexican  water  bird,  of  a finning,  green- 
ilh,  purplifh  hue.  It  feeds  on  fifh,  and  is  eaten,  but  is  of  a 
coarfe  and  fifliy  tade. 

Corvus  aquaticus  minor,  a name  by  which  Mr.  Ray  has 
very  properly  called  a bird  common  on  our  northern  coads, 
called  there  the  Jhagge,  and  in  fome  places  the  crane , the 
Pelecanus  Gracu/us  ■ which  fee. 

Corvus  lengalenfis , the  Bengal  roller  of  Latham,  and  the 
Coraci as  lengalenfis  of  Gmelin.  See  Coracias. 

Corvus  cornutus,  a name  by  which  fome  have  called  the 
Indian  raven,  with  the  horned  beak,  more  ufually  called  the 
Rh inoceros  bird,  which  fee.  This  is  a fpecies  of  Bu- 
ceros. 

Corvus  cegyplius  of  Haflelquift,  an  Egyptian  bird  of 
the  fize  of  the  lark  ; the  Egyptian  Grakle  of  Latham,  and 
the  Gracula  Atthis  of  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

Corvus  fuviati/is,  the  river-raven,  a name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  a very  remarkable  bird  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
refembling  the  common  raven,  but  being  of  the  amphibious 
kind.  It  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  place  cajfili,  or 
Colocolo. 

Corvus  Inclines , 'the  name  of  a bird  of  the  raven  kind, 
very  common  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  ve-y  large,  and  armed 
with  a very  ftrong  beak  and  claws  ; it  does  not  feed  on  car- 
rion, as  our  raven,  but  eats  the  nutmegs,  and  does  vad  da- 
mage in  dedroying  that  fruit.  Its  fkfh  is  very  delicate,  and 
has  plainly  the  aromatic  flavour  of  its  food  ; this  is  the  In- 
dian Hornbill  of  Latham,  the  Hydrocorax  of  Briffon,  and 
the  Buceros  hydrocorax  of  Gmelin. 

Corvus  Paradifi , the  Paradife  fly-catcher  of  Latham, 
the  pied-bird  of  Paradife  of  Edwards,  the  Mufcicapa  Para- 
difi of  the  Sydem.  Nat.  and  the  Todu  s Paradifi  of  Gmelin. 

Corvus  RuJJlcus  of  S.  G.  Gmelin,  Corvus  infaullus  of 
Pn.  Suec.,  Mrrula  faxatilis  of  Gefner,  Ray  and  Briffon, 
the  greater  Redlfart  of  Albinus  and  Wiliughby,  and  Rock 
fhrike  of  Latham,  is  the  Lanius  infaufus  of  Gmelin; 
which  fee. 

Corvus  fylvaticus , the  wooclraven,  the  name  of  a bird 
defcr.ibed  by  Gefner,  and  fuppoftd  by  Mr.  Wiliughby  to  be 
no  other  than  the  coracias  or pyrrhocorax , the  Corvus  gra- 


nd us  of  Gmelin  ; but,  if  rightly  deferibed,  it  differs  effen* 
tialiy  from  that  bird  in  fize,  and  in  having  a cred  on  its  head. 
Gefner  fays,  it  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  hen  ; it  appears 
at  a didance  of  a deep  black,  but,  when  viewed  nearer,  and 
in  the  funfhine,  it  appears  of  a fine  gloffy  green  ; its  tail  is 
filort  ; its  toes  very  long,  and  not  webbed  ; and  it  has  a creft 
on  its  head.  It  feeds  on  frogs,  fi  ll,  and  other  fmall  animals, 
and  builds  in  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  and  lays  two  or  three 
eggs.  They  fly  very  high;  the  young  ones  are  accounted 
a very  well  taded  food.  This  is  the  Corvus  Eremita  of 
Gmelin. 

CORWEN,  in  Geography,  a neat  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lee,  over  which  is  a handfome  bridge,  at  the  extremity 
of  Merionethfhire,  and  clofe  to  the  borders  of  Lcnbighfhire ; 
built  on  a rock  at  the  foot  of  Berwyn  hills.  This  was  the 
territory  of  that  renowned  hero  Owen  Glendower,  the  for- 
midable opponent  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  14th  century,  whole 
gigantic  features  dill  decorate  the  lign-pod  of  the  principal 
inn,  and  whole  whole  diftridf  yet  bears  the  name  of  Glendwr- 
dwy,  or  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  Near  this  town  is  the  pafs  of 
Glyndyffis,  over  which  the  great  Irifh  road  is  conducted 
with  Angular  contrivance,  fo  as  to  efcape  the  danger  and 
yet  to  fellow  the  winding  of  the  torrent  that  precipitates 
from  the  hills  with  great  force.  The  lands  about  Corwen 
are  very  fertile,  and  finely  variegated  with  lour  deep  and  nar- 
row vallies  on  each  fide,  verging  towards  ic,  as  the  central 
point  of  a liar,  while  the  naked  and  intervening  hills  gradu- 
ally expand  themfelves  before  the  eye  ti’l  they  are  terminated 
by  the  horizon.  Corwen  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
place  where  the  Wellh  forces  under  Owen  Gwynedd  Hop- 
ped the  in.vafion  or  Henr.y  II.  in  1 161.  At  prefent  it  is  a 
place  of  fafliionable  refort  for  anglers,  who  fifh  for  trout, 
grayling,  Salmon,  & c.  the  whole  parifli  of  Corwen  contains, 
by  the  returns  to  the  population  adt,  41  Geo.  III.,  25 1 
houfes,  and  1369  inhabitants. 

CORY,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  given  by  Pto- 
lemy to  an  ifland  of  the  E d Indian  ocean,  in  the  Argaric 
gulf,  N,  of  the  ifle  of  Taprobana. — Alfo,  a promontory  of 
the  peninlula  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  called  alfo  Colis, 
and  oppofite  to  the  northern  po;nt  of  Taprobane.  Ptolemy. 
The  ifland ’s  no*  called  Ramankoil,  or  the  temple  of  Rama. 
The  ridge  of  rocks  extending  from  this  ifland  to  Manar,  on 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  denominated  Adam’s  bridge,  fhouid 
be  entitled,  as  fir  William  jenes  maintains,  Ramah’s  bridge; 
the  prefent  name  of  this  promontory  and  ifland  flrengtheu 
his  remark,  it  being  ufual  in  the  Oriental  diaiedls  to  confound 
the  D and  R. 

CORYBANTES,  in  Antiquity , priefis  of  Cybele,  who 
danced  and  capered  to  th:  found  of  flutes  and  drums.  See 
Crotalum.  (Ho  ace,  lib.  i.  ode  16,  ver.  8.)  They  inha- 
bited mount  Ida  in  the  ifland  ot  Crete,  where  they  are  laid 
to  have  nourifhed  the  infant  Jupiter,  drowning  his  cries  by  the 
tinkling  of  their  cymbals,  fo  that  his  father  Saturn,  who 
had  determined  to  devour  all  his  male  offspring,  might  not 
hear  them.  The  account  of  them  occurs  under  different 
names  of  Curetes,  Galli,  and  Icxi  Dacdyb,  as  well  as  Cory- 
bantes. 

Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys,  gives  a beautiful  de- 
feription  of  them  ; reprefenting  them  as  madmen.  Accord- 
ingly Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  poffefled  with  the 
fpirit  of  Corybantes,  as  foon  as  they  heard  the  found  of  a 
flute,  were  feized  w th  an  enthuflafm,  and  lod  the  ufe  of 
their  reafon.  And  hence  the  Greeks  ufe  the  word  xop oGavinv, 
to  corylantize,  to  hgnify  a perfon’s  being  tranfported,  or  pol- 
feffed  with  a devil.  See  Enthusiasm. 

Some  fay  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eunuchs;  and 
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that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys,  always  ules 
feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeaking  of  them. 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybas,  fon  of  Jafon 
and  Cybele,  palling  into  Phrygia  with  his  uncle  Dardanus, 
there  inftituted  the  worlhip  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  prii  Its.  Strabo  relates  it  as  the 
opinion  of  fome,  that  the  Corybantes  were  children  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Calliope,  and  the  fame  with  the  Cabin.  Others  fay, 
the  word  had  its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybantes  al- 
ways walked  dancing  (if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  or 
tolling  the  head,  Mpvirroni?  /3aivof»v. 

CORYBANTiCA,  a feltival  held  in  Crete,  in  memory 
of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when  he  was  con- 
cealed in  that  ifland,  from  his  father  Saturn,  who  would  have 
devoured  him. 

CORYBANTIUM  Oppidum,  in  J indent  Geography,  a 
name  given  to  the  town  of  Samos,  in  the  llle  of  Samo- 
thrace. 

CORYBISSA,  a place  of  Afia,  in  Scepfia,  a country 
of  the  lelfer  Myfia,  on  the  river  Euryci?,  according  to 
Strabo. 

CORYCE,  a promontory  of  the  ifle  of  Crete. — Alfo,  a 
port  of  Ethiopia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pampbylia,  lituated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Attalaea. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Ionia,  on  the 
fea  coaft,  "oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Chios.  On  this  mountain 
was  a cave,  famous  on  account  of  the  Birth  of  Herophila, 
the  Erythroean  fibyl. 

CORYCEUM,  in  Antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gymnafium 
where  people  undreffed.  It  was  otherwife  called  Apody- 

TEEtlON . 

CORYCIDES,  in  Mythology , nymphs,  the  fuppoied 
daughters  of  a nymph  beloved  by  Apollo,  fo  called  from 
the  grotto  of  Corycium. 

CORYCIUM,  in  Botany,  (from  x&jjvhoj,  a helmet,  al- 
luding to  the  fi  ufture  and  polltion  of  the  flower.)  Willd. 
594.  Swartz.  Aft.  Ploim.  1800.  p.  220.  Trafts  on  Botany, 
146.  Clafs  and  order,  gynandria  monandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchida,  Li  nr..  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  (Calyx,  Juff.  Swartz.)  Pe- 
tals four,  ereft;  two  exterior;  one  of  them  fuperior,  nar- 
rower ; the  other  inferior,  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; the  two 
others  lateral,  interior  larger,  ret  life,  ventncofe -concave  at 
the  bafe,  connected  with  the  upper  exterior  petal,  and  form- 
ing a kind  of  helmet ; lip  of  the  nectar  with  an  attenuated 
bafe,  inferted  at  the  tip  of  the  flyle  above  the  anther,  fo’ded 
back,  fpreading.  St  dm.  Anther  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the 
ftyle  under  the  lip  of  the  nettary,  didymous,  two-celled  ; 
ceils  rather  remote,  covered  behind  by  the  wings  of  the 
ftyle;  pollen-niafTes  pedicelled.  Pijl.  Geuti  interior,  ob- 
long, t wilted,  ftyle  ereft,  very  fhort,  narrower  at  the  bafe, 
obtufe  and  ringed  at  the  tip  ; wings  lateral,  deflexed  ; itig- 
ma  behind,  convex  (towards  the  helmet)  below  the  cells. 
Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  twilled,  one-cel  ed,  three-keeled, 
three-valved,  dehifeing  at  the  angles  under  the  keels,  co- 
herent at  the  apex  and  bafe.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall, 
rcfembling  faw-duft.. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  ringent  ; petals  four,  ereft  ; the  lateral 
ones  fwelling  at  the  bale  ; lip  of  the  neftary  inferted  into 
the  ftyle  above  the  adnate  anther. 

Sp.  1.  C.  orobanchoides.  Willd.  I.  Swartz.  Aft.  Holm. 
1800.  p.  222.  (Satyrium  orobanchoides:  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
402.  Thunb.  prod.  6 ) “ Leaves  linear,  in  two  rows  ; 

helmet  with  two  fpurs.”  Root  perennial.  Flowers  denle- 
ly  intricated  in  two  oppofite  rows,  forming  a fpike  longer 
than  the  ftem.  2.  C.  crifpum.  Willd.  2.  Swartz.  Ibid. 
Arethufa  crifpa  ; Thunb.  prod.  3.)  “ Leaves  oblong- 

lanceolate,  undulate-curled  at  the  edges.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  many-leaved.  Spike  many-flowered,  denfe.  3.C. 


•vejlitum.  Willd.  3.  Swartz. ibid.  (Ophrys  volucris;  Thunb. 
prod.  2.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  fheathing  the  ftem,  and  form- 
ing a kind  of  hood,  fpotted  ; fpike  cylindrical.”  Root  pe- 
rennial. 4.  C.  bicoloritm.  Willd.  4.  Swartz.  (Ophrys  bi- 
color ; Thunb)  “Leaves  fword-fhaped,  fomewhat  undu- 
late.” Root  perennial.  All  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CORYCIUM  Antrum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a cave  or 
grotto  on  mount  Parnaffus,  about  60  ftadia  from  Delphi,  on 
the  afeent  of  the  hill. 

CORYCUM,  or  Coryceus,  a fmall  town  in  Afia  Minor, 
in  Ionia.  Strabo  fays  that  Attalus  Philadelphus  fixed  a colo- 
ny here.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Corycus. 

CORYCUS,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Cilicia 9 celebrated  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  who  always  kept  a fleet  in  its 
poit,  which  was  confiderable.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws  ; and  it  was  deemed  an 
alylum  to  thofe  who  reforted  thither.  It  was  epifcopal  ac- 
cording to  the  afts  of  the  council  of  Conftantinople,  held 
herein  the  year  381. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Cilicia,  fi- 
tuated  E.  of  the  river  Calycadorus,  and  of  the  promontory 
Anemurium,  according  to  Strabo.  This  author  adds,  that 
the  “ Corycium  antrum”  of  Cilicia  was  fituated  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  20  ftadia  from  the  fea. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Ionia  ; which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  very 
high,  and  had  below  it  the  port  of  Cafyftes,  and  that  of 
Erythras. — Alfo,  a port  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Corycus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lycia,  between  Olympus  and  Phafelis  — Alfo,  a mountain 
of  the  ifle  of  Crete  ; — and  alfo  a port  of  Ethiopia. 

Corycus,  whence  Corycomachia,  among  the 
Greeks,  a kind  of  exercife  with  the  hand-ball.  The  fize  of 
the  ball,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  prepared,  were 
adapted  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  thofe  who  ufed  it.  It 
was  fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  thrown  off  with  different 
degrees  of  force,  fo  that  on  its  return  it  might  aft  with  pro- 
portionable violence.  It  was  recommended  by  the  phyii- 
cians  as  a falutary  exerrife.  Hoffman. 

CORYDALEPODIUM,  in  Botany , a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  delphinium , or  larkjpur. 

CORYDALES,  the  twenty-eighth  natural  order  of 
Linnteus  in  the  Syfterr.a  Naturae,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  Potthumous  Praeleftions.  In  the  former  it  coniifts 
of  the  following  genera  : melianthus,  epimedium,  hype- 
coum,  fumaria,  impatiens,  leontice,  monotropa  ? utricu- 
laria  ? tropaeo'um  ? pinguicula.  In  the  latter:  melianthus, 
monniera,  epimedium,  hypecoum,  fumaria,  leontice,  impa- 
tiens, utriculana,  calceolaria?  pinguicula.  Tropasolum  is 
removed  to  the  order  trichilaiae.  Linnaeus  acknowledges 
that  he  does  not  find  in  this  order  any  common  mark,  much 
lefs  a difference  from  the  other  orders  ; but  obferves,  that 
they  have  a degree  of  bvittlenefs  or  tendernefs  diftinft  from 
all  others,  which,  with  their  glaucous  colour,  indicates  an 
affinity  at  firft  fight. 

CORYDALIS,  a name  given  by  the  old  botanifts  to  the 
genus  fumaria. 

Corydalis  fingofa  ; Vent.  Choix  de  plantes  19.  See 
Fumaria  fungofa. 

CORYDALLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lycia ; called  by  Ptolemy  Corydallus. 

CORYDALLUS,  a borough  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  near 
Athens,  belonging  to  the  Hippothootide  tribe. — Alfo,  a 
mountain  of  Attica. 

CORYLEUM,  a village  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Paphla- 
gonia  ; named  Coryle  by  Xenophon. 

CORYLUS,  in  Botany,  (xcygvoi,  Theoph.  Difcor. ) Tourn. 
Cl.  19.  § I.  gen.  2.  Linn.  Gen.  1074.  Schreb.  1450.  Willd. 
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1699,  Gaert.  557-  JuiT.  410.  Vent.  3.  562,  (Nolfetti  5 
Encvc.)  Clafs  and  order,  monacta  polyandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Slrnentacea , Linn.  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  in  a long  cylindrical  imbricated 
amentum.  Cal.  Scale  one-flowered,  narrowed  at  the  bafe, 
obtufe,  three  cleft;  middle  divifion  equal  in  length  to  the 
others,  but  twice  the  breadth,  and  covering  them.  Cor. 
none.  S/am.  Filaments  eight,  (fix  or  eight;  Gaert.)  very 
fhort,  attached  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  calycine  fcale  ; anthers 
ovate-oblong,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  eredf.  Female  flowers 
remote  from  the  males,  in  a very  fmall  fomewhat  globular 
amentum,  feffile,  included  within  the  bud.  Cal.  Perianth 
bifid,  leathery,  erect,  lacerated  on  the  margin,  fcarcely  vi- 
able during  the  time  of  florefeence.  Cor.  none.  Fiji.  Germ 
roundifh,  very  fmall  ; ftyles  two,  much  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx, coloured ; Itigmas  frmple.  Perlc.  Nut  egg-thaped, 
appearing  rafped  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  compreffed  towards 
the  fummit,  furrounded  by  the  greatly  enlarged  calyx. 
Seed  folitary,  very  rarely  two  in  a nut. 

Ed".  Ch.  Calyx  of  the  male  a three-cleft  one  flowered  fcale. 
Corolla  none.  , Stamens  fix  or  eight.  Calyx  of  the  female 
bifid,  lacerated.  Corolla  none.  Styles  two.  Nut  egg- 
fhaped,  even-furfaced,  one-celled,  furrounded  by  the  much 
enlarged  coriaceous  calyx. 

Sp.  1.  C.  avellana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Poir.  1. 
"Willd.  1.  Gaert.  tab.  89.  fig.  3.  Lam.  111.  PI.  780. 
“ Stipules  egg-fhaped,  obtufe ; leaves  roundifh,  heart  - 
fliaped,  acuminate ; branchlets  hairy.”  a.  fylveflris. 
Bauh.  Pin.  418.  5.  Tourn.  582.  Eng.  Bot.  723.  Com- 
mon hazel-nut  tree.  fi.  grandis.  Sativa,  frutlu  rotundo 
maximo  ; Bauh.  Pin.  418.  2.  Cob-nut  tree,  y.glomerata. 
Nucibus  in  racemum  congeftis  ; Bauh.  Pin.  41S.  4.  Cluf- 
ter-nut  tree.  A low  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  pe- 
tioles, doubly  ferrated,  heart-fhaped,  and  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  pubefeent,  particularly  underneath.  Flowers  appear- 
ing before  the  expanfion  of  the  leaves  ; male  catkins  ter- 
minal, fomewhat  panicled,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  tremu- 
lous, many-flowered,  yellowifh ; fcalcs  pubefeent  on  the 
outfide,  fixed  to  a common  receptacle,  not  deciduous ; fe- 
male flowers  few,  included  in  folitary,  lateral,  imbricated, 
egg-fhaped  buds ; ftyles  fcarlet,  exferted  ; calyx  at  lirft 
fmall,  afterwards,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  much  enlarged,  coria- 
ceous, two-lobed,  lacerated  at  the  tip.  Nut  egg-fhaped, 
even-furfaced,  hard,  efculent.  A native  of  woods  and 
hedges  in  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
kernel  is  very  generally  eaten,  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
flavour,  but  contains  little  nourifhment,  is  of  difficult  digef- 
tion,  and  produces  unpleafant  effefts  on  weak  ftomachs.  A 
fweet  oil  is  extracted  from  it  when  dry,  which  is  of  an  ano- 
dyne nature,  and  is  found  ferviceable  in  obftinate  coughs. 
Several  improved  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation 
and  importation  from  more  favourable  climates.  The  trivial 
name  adopted  by  Linnaeus  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  Avel- 
lino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  is  rather  improperly 
applied  to  our  wild  hazel-nut,  as  the  nuts  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  are  of  the  large  kind,  generally 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Spanifh  nuts,  and  faid  to 
have  been  originally  imported  by  the  Romans  from  Pontus. 
The  trees  are  an  excellent  under-wood,  and  are  cut  down 
periodically  for  poles,  fifhing-rods,  wa.king-fticks,.  &c  ; 
their  tough  and  flexible  texture  renders  them  peculiarly  fit 
for  wattled  hurdles,  crates,  and  fpringles  to  fallen  dowm 
thatch.  They  likewife  burn  into  an  excellent  charcoal. 
2.  C.  tubulofa.  Willd.  2.  (C.  avellana  $ and  y;  Linn. 

Mart.  Poir.  C.  fativa,  fru&u  albo  minore,  five  vulgaris ; 
Jfe  C.  fativa,  frudhi  oblongo  rubente  ; Bauh.  Pin.  418.) 
Filbert  tree.  “ Stipules  oblong,  obtufe;  calyx  of  the  fruit 


tubular-cylindrical,  prtfled  clofe,  and  gafb-tootbed  at  tha 
tip  leaves  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  acuminate.”  Willdenow 
afierts  that  this  is  not,  as  Linnams  and  other  authors  have 
fuppofed,  a variety  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  fince  it  con- 
ftantly  preferves  the  dillinguifhing  character  when  raifed 
from  feed.  Miller  had  already  made  the  fame  obfervation, 
to  which  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Englifh  Botany,  has  in  fome 
degree  given  his  fandlion.  3.  C.  americana.  Willd.  3. 
Mic]i.  Amer.  2.  p.  201.  C.  americana  humilis ; Wangenli. 
Amer.  88.  tab.  29.  fig.  63.  “ Calyx  of  the  fruit  roundifh- 

campanulate,  larger  than  the  nut  ; border  dilated,  tooth- 
ferrated ; leaves  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  acuminate.”  A 
low  fhrub.  Taken  up  by  Willdenow  from  a dried  fpecimen 
fent  from  Canada,  which  had  not  preferved  its  ftipules ; but 
as  he  has  applied  the  fynonvm  from  Michaux  alfo  to  the 
next  fpecies,  and,  by  a ftrange  inadvertence,  has  copied 
verbatim  the  fpecific  character  of  that  author  under  both,  in 
the  fame  page,  and  at  the  diftance  of  only  a few  lines, 
further  obfervation  muff  determine  whether  they  be  really 
diftindf.  4.  C.  roflrata.  Mart.  2.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  364. 
(C.  americana  ; Poir.?)  “Stipules  lanceolate;  leaves  ob- 
long-heart-fhaped,  acute;  branchlets  fmooth  ; calyx  of  the 
fruit  beaked.”  Hort.  Kew.  “ Stipules  lanceolate ; leaves 
cordate-acute;  fruit  folitary.”  Po;r.  This  fpecies  is  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which,  as  in  the  fil- 
bert, continues  to  cover  the  fruit  after  it  is  ripe.  It  differs 
from  the  preceding,  according  to  Poiret,  in  having  the 
amenta  of  the  flowers,  efpecially  of  t he  males,  folitary.  Fie 
believes  the  plant  from  which  he  formed  his  defeription  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  Ayton,  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis  ; it 
being  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  mufeum  of  natural 
hiftory  at  Paris,  from  feeds  fent  feveral  years  ago  from  Eng- 
land. A native  of  North  America.  5.  C .column.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  3.  Poir.  2.  Willd.  5.  (C.  bizantina  ; 

Herm.  Lugdb.  91.  Seb.  Muf.  1.  tab.  27.  fig.  2.  Avel- 
lana peregrina  humilis  ; Bauh.  Pin.  418.  A.  pumila  bizan- 
tina ; Cluf.  Hilt.  1.  11.)  “ Stipules  linear,  acute;  calyxes 

deeply  cut ; fruit  very  large.”  Linn,  and  Poir.  “ Sti- 
pules lanceolate-acuminate  ; calyx  of  the  fruit  double;  outer 
one  with  many  divifions  ; inner  one  with  three  ; fegments 
palmate  ; leaves  roundifh,  ovate,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe.” 
Willd.  It  differs  from  C.  aveliana  chiefly  in  its  fruit,  which 
is  rounder,  twice  as  large,  and  entirely  covered  by  the  calyx. 
A native  of  the  country  about  Conftantinople. 

CORYMBIA,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes. 

CORYMBIFER,  in  Mythology , an  epithet  of  Bacchus, 
in  alluiion  to  the  ivy-leaves  which  adorned  his  crown,  and 
becaufe  the  ivy  was  facred  to  him. 

CORYMBIFER  A,  in  Botany , millefolii  umbella  ; Rai. 
See  Achillea  macrophylla. 

CORYMBIFERiE,  the  third  natural  order  of  the  tenth 
clafs  in  the  fyftem  of  Juffieu.  It  conlifts  of  fuch  dicotyle- 
donous monopetalous  plants  as  have  perigynous  ftamens, 
with  the  following  diftinguifhing  charadlers.  Flowers  either 
all  fiofculous,  confiding  entirely  of  regular  tubular  florets ; 
or  radiate,  i.  e.  with  the  florets  of  the  difk  regular,  and 
thofe  of  the  ray  irregular,  and  ftrap-fhaped.  The  florets  of 
the  former  are  moll  generally  all  hermaphrodite  ; the  inner 
ones  are  fometimes  hermaphrodite,  and  the  outer  ones  fe- 
male or  neuter ; in  a few  inftances,  the  inner  ones  are  fimply 
male,  and  the  outer  ones  female.  The  florets  of  the  latter 
are  never  all  hermaphrodite  ; but  have  oftc-.n  regular  herma- 
phrodite florets  in  the  difk,  and  ftrap-fhaped  female,  rarely 
neutral  florets  in  the  ray  ; or  fometimes  male  florets  in  the 
difk,  and  female  fertile  ones  in  the  ray.  Common  calyx  one 
or  many-lcavedj  Ample,  or  calycled,  or  imbricate ; gene- 
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rally  many -flowered.  Common  receptacle  naked,  or  hairy,  or 
chaffy.  Regular  florets  moll  frequently  quinquefid,  rarely 
quadrifidj,  or  trifid.  Strapfhaped  florets  entire,  or  toothed. 
Stamens  in  the  female  and  neutrai  florets  none  ; in  the  her- 
maphrodite and  male  ones  five,  rarely  four;  anthers  united 
into  a tube,  very  rarely  dillindl  and  approximate.  Stigma  a 
continuation  of  the  ftyie,  without  a joint,  double  in  the  her- 
maphrodite and  fertile  female  florets;  fnnpfe  in  the  male; 
fimple  or  none  in  the  abortive  female  ones.  Seed  naked  or 
crowned.  Stems  generally  herbaceous,  fometimts  fhrubby, 
or  inclining  to  fhrubby,  almoll  alwavs  branched.  Leaves 
in  moll  cafes  alternate,  in  a few  oppolite.  Flowers  generally 
yellow,  or  purple ; florets  of  the  difle  generally  yellow;  of 
the  ray  often  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  difle,  but  fome- 
times  of  a different  colour. 

Vaillant  firll  called  the  flowers  of  this  order  corymberife- 
rous,  becaufe  they  moll  commonly  form  a corymb,  fome- 
times  widely  fpreading,  and  fometimes  compact.  They 
comprehend  all  the  radiate,  and  many  of  the  flofculous 
flowers  of  Tournefort,  which  Jufiieu  afferts  cannot  be  fepa- 
rated,  fince  genera  in  both  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  as 
bidens  and  verbefina,  anacyclus  and  anthemis,  & c.  and  fince 
flowers  of  both  kinds  are  fometimes  Lund  in  the  fame  genus, 
as  in  tuffilago,  fenecio,  &c.  They  include  all  the  compound 
flowers  of  Linnaeus,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitate  and 
femiflofcu'ous,  which  compofe  the  fi'  ft  two  divilions  hi  his 
natural  order  compofitas  ; and  conflitute  more  or  It fg  of  all 
the  fix  otdersofhis  artificial  clafs  fvngenefia. 

As  the  genera  are  numerous,  JufTieu  divides  them  in  the 
following  manner:  I.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed pappous.  Flowers 
flofculous  (radiate  in  mutfla,  barradefia,  and  ley/era).  Kuh- 
nia,  cacalia,  eupatorium,  ageratum,  elephantopus,  chuquiraga, 
mutifia , larnadefla , xeranthemum,  gnaphalinm,  filago,  leyfe- 
ra,  Jhavia,  feriphium,  Jlabe,  conyza,  baccharis,  chryfocoma. 
1 1.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed  pappous.  Flowers  radiate  ( fome 
of  the  Jpecies  in  tuflilago  and  fetiecio  are  deflit ute  of  a ray ).  Eri- 
geron,  after,  fohdago,  inula,  perdicium , tuflilago,  brachyglot- 
tis,  fenecio,  cineraria,  othonna,  didelta,  tagetes,  pedlis,  bel- 
lium,  doronicum,  arnica,  gortenia.  III.  Receptacle  naked. 
§ecd not  pappous.  Flowers  radiate.  Ofteofpermum,  calendula, 
madia,  chryfanthemum,  matricaria,  bellis,  cenia,  lidbeckia. 
IV.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed  not  pappous.  Flowers  flofculous. 
Cotula,  adenoflemma,  flruchium,  grangea,  ethulia,  carpefium, 
hippia,  tanacetum,  artemifia.  V.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed  not 
pappous.  Flowers  generally  radiate , rarely  flofculous.  (Far- 
c honanthus , calea , and  alhanafla  are f lightly  pappous . ) Tarcho- 
ranthus,  ealea,  athanafia,  micropus,  iantolina,  anacyclus,  an- 
themis, achillea,  erocephalus,  buphthalmum,  ofmites , encelia, 
fclerocarpus , unxia , flaveria , milleria,  figifbeckia,  polymnia, 
baltimora,  eclipta.  VI.  Receptacle  chapfy.  Seed  toothed  or 
chaffy  at  the  tip.  Flowers  in  mofl  radiate , in  a few  flofculous. 
(cl  he  receptacle  of  helenium  almofl  naked).  Spilanthus,  bidens, 
verbefina,  coreopfis,  zinnia,  ballieria,  filphium,  melampodium, 
chryfogonum,  helianthus,  helenium,  rudbeck'a,  tithonia,  ga- 
lardia,  wede/ia,  oedera , agriphyl  um.  VII.  Receptacle  chaffy. 
Seed  pappous  ; pappus  plumofe,  capillary , or  awn-like.  Flowers 
often  radiate.  Ardtotis,  tridax,  amellus,  paradifum,  ceruana. 
VIII.  Anomalous.  Anthers  approximate , not  united.  Calyx 
monoicous.  Iva,  clibadium,  parthenium.  IX.  Anomalous. 
Anthers  approximate , not  united.  Calyxes  dioicous.  Ambrofia, 
xanthium,  nephelium.  The  firfttwo  are  removed  by  Ventenat 
to  urticae. 

Ventenat  has  retained  the  order,  but  has  omitted  fome  of 
Jufiieu’s  genera,  added  others,  and  given  a different  arrange- 
ment to  the  whole.  It  {lands  thus  in  his  “ Tableaux  du 
regne  Vegetal.”  I.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  pappous.  Flowers 
flofculous.  A.  Scales  of  the  calyx  not  fhining.  Cacalia,  eupa- 


torium, dgeratum,  conyza,  baccharis,  chryfocoma.  B.  Scabs 
of  the  calyx  fcarious,  or  membranous  and  fhining.  Elichry - 
fum,  fHitg-o,  argyrocome , antennaria . II,  Receptacle  chaffy. 
Seeds  naked , or  very  rarely  almofl  naked.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
often  fcarious.  Micropus,  evax,  gnaphahum,  xeranthemum, 
athanafia.  fantolina,  anacyclus.  III.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seeds 
naked.  Flowers  radiate.  Anthemis,  achillea,  eriocephalus, 
buphthalmum,  encelia,  milleria,  figefbeckia,  polymnia,  balri- 
mera,  eclipta.  IV.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seeds  either  toothed  or 
awned.  Flowers  almofl  always  radiate.  A.  Flowers  flofcu- 
lous, fpilanthus,  bidens.  B.  Flowers  radiate,  verbefina, 
coreopfis,  fanvitalia,  zinnia,  filphium,  helianthus,  helenium, 
rudbeckia,  galardia,  alcina,  agriphyllum.  V.  Receptacle 
chaffy,  rarely  villous.  Seeds  pappous.  Flowers  radiate.  A.  Re 
ceptacle  villous.  Ardlotis.  B.  Receptacle  paleaceous.  Ur- 
flnia,  tridax,  amellus.  V I.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  pappous 
blowers  radiate  ( Flofculous  in  fome  Jpecies  of  fenecio  and  tuj- 
fllago).  Frigeron,  alter,  folidago,  inula,  pulicaria,  tuflilago, 
fenecio,  cineraria,  othonna,  tagetes,  pedlis,  bellium,  doroni- 
cum, arnica,  gorteria.  VII.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  not  pap- 
pous. Flowers  radiate.  Ofteofpermum,  calendula,  madia, 
chryfanthemum,  pyrethrum,  matricaria,  bellis,  cenia,  led- 
beckia.  VIII.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  not  pappous.  Flowers 
flofculous.  Cotula,  grangea,  carpefium,  tanacetum,  balfamita „ 
artemifia.  IX.  Receptacle  villous.  Seeds  not  pappous.  Flowers 
flofculous.  Abflnthhim,  tarchonanthus.  X.  Anomalous.  An- 
thers diflinB.  Iva,  parthenium.  The  geneta  printed  in  Italics 
occur  in  the  arrangement  of  only  one  of  the  French  bota- 
nifts. 

CORYMB1UM,  in  Antiquity , an  ornament  of  hair  worn 
by  the  women.  Its  form  was  that  of  a corymbus. 

Corymbium,  in  Botany  (from  xopup./3oj,  a corymb ),  Linn, 
Gen.  1004.  Schreb.  136 1 . Willd.  40b.  Gaert.  547.  JufT.  176. 
Corymbiole ; Enc.  Clafs  and  order,  fyngenefia  monogamia , 
Linn.  Pentandria  monogynia,  Willd.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofltce 
difeoidea , Linn.  Cinarocepbahe  anomahe , JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  two-leaved,  one-flowered,  inferior,  long, 
prifmatic,  fix-angular;  leaflets  eredt,  converging  longitudi- 
nally, triangular  at  the  back,  truncated,  obfeurely  three-, 
toothed  ; with  a calycie  confitting  of  four  or  five  very  fmall 
leaves  or  fcaks.  Cor.  monopetalous,  regular;  tube  very 
fhort;  border  with  five  oblong  fpreading  fegments.  Stam.  Fi- 
laments five,  Ample,  eredl,  attached  to  the  tube ; anthers 
oblong,  eredl,  united  into  a hollow  cylinder.  P'fl.  Germ 
within  the  calyx,  inferior  to  the  coroll?,  hirfute ; ftyie 
fimple,  eredl;  ftigma  bifid.  Pcric.  none,  except  the  un- 
changed calyx  (utricle  hairy,  clofely  invefting  the  feed, 
Gsert.)  Seed  Angle,  oblong,  almofl  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
covered  with  a wool  refembling  down  (crowned  with  a 
pitcher-fhaped  chaffy  calycie,  JufT.) 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  two-leaved,  prifmatic.  Corolla 
funnel-fhaped,  luperior.  Seed  woolly. 

Sp.  1.  C . Jcabrum.  Linn . Syfl.  Nat.  I.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  2, 
Willd.  1.  Lam.  111.  PI.  723.  fig.ii.  Burm.  afr.  1S9.  tab.  70. 
fig.  1.  (Bupleurifolia ; Pluk.  aim.  73.  tab.  272.  fig.  5.) 
“ Leaves  linear,  channelled,  nearly  fmooth  ; ftem,  bradtes, 
and  calyxes  villous-fcabrous.”  Root  perennial,  with  a thick, 
very  woolly  crown.  Stem  a foot  high,  reddifh,  cylindrical. 
Root-leaves  flightly  ilriated,  fhorter  than  the  item.  Flowers 
purple,  in  very  clofe,  eredl,  terminal  fafcicles,  difpofed  in  a 
corymb.  2.  C . glabrum.  Linn.  Syfl.  Nat.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam. 
3.  111.  PI.  723.  fig.  1.  (Bupleuro  fimilis  ; Pluk.  aim.  73. 
tab.  272.  fig.  4.)  “ Quite  fmooth;  leaves  fword  fhaped, 
flat,  nerved.”  Crown  of  the  root  and  bafe  of  the  leaves  very 
woolly.  Stem  nearly  cylindrical,  about  a foot  high.  Root-leaves 
from  feven  to  nine  inches  long,  five  or  fix  lines  broad.  Stem « 
leaves  fhort,  acute,  embracing  the  ftem,  a little  villous  at  their 
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axils.  Flowers  in  numerous  fafcicles,  which  compofe  a loofe, 
rather  large,  terminal  corymb  or  panicle.  3.  C.  gramineum  ; 
Lam.  1.  111.  PI.  723.  fig.  3.  (C.  filiforme  ; Linn.  jun.  ?) 
“ Leaves  linear,  nerved,  quite  fmooth,  credit ; corymb 
fmooth,  {tiff,  and  ftraight.”  Crown  of  the  root  very  woolly. 
Stem  eight  or  nine  inches  high.  Root-leaves  a ime,  fometimes 
a line  and  half  broad,  {lightly  channelled.  Stem-leaves  alter- 
nate, embracing  the  Hem;  upper  ones  gradually  leffening 
into  feales.  Communicated  to  La  Marck  by  Sonnerat.  4.  C. 
villofum.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  392.  Mart.  4.  Willd.  4.  “Vil- 
lous-woolly ; Item-leaves  embracing  the  item,  awl-fhaped  ; 
ftraight,  flat.”  All  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

CORYMBUS,  a corymb,  ( >copup./3oy,  or  xofu^/So;,  a branch 
or  duller  crowning  the  fummit  of  a plant),  is  ufed  by  Lin- 
naeus to  exprefs  a particular  form  of  infiorefcence,  the  defi- 
nition of  which  is,  “ a fpike  whofe  partial  flower-ltalks  are 
gradually  longer  as  they  Hand  lower  on  the  common  (talk, 
fo  that  all  the  flowers  are  nearly  on  a level.”  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  Spiraa  opulifolia,  a frequent  Ihrub  in  gardens. 
Other  examples  ol  the  fame  are  found  in  the  Tetr adynamia 
clafs  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  Wall-flower,  Stock,  Cabbage,  &c. 
The  flowers  of  the  Mountain  Afh,  and  of  Yarrow,  are  alfo 
difpofed  in  a corymbofe  manner,  that  is,  they  form  a nearly 
level  furface,  though  their  various  ftalks  fpring  from  various 
points,  and  are  confequently  of  different  lengths.  The 
ftalks  alfo  in  thefe  lalt-mentioned  plants  are  fubdivided,  con- 
flituting  a compound  corymbus,  and  differing  from  a cyme  in 
riot  originating  collectively  from  any  general  point  of  union. 
See  Cyma. 

The  above  definition,  taken  from  Linnaeus,  implies  that 
his  own  original  charafter  of  a fpike,  which  requires  the 
flowers  to  be  all  ftfiile  (without  partial  ftalks)  on  one  com- 
mon ftalk,  was  not  obferved  even  by  himfelf.  Nor  indeed 
can  it  be  rigidly  adopted,  for  the  lowermoll  flowers,  even 
in  a true  fpike,  are  often  (talked,  and  all  of  them,  though 
originally  feffiie,  are  liable  to  acquire  {talks  as  they  ripen 
their  fruit.  A corymb,  however,  after  flowering,  becomes 
a true  racemus,  or  duller.  See  Spica  and  Racemus.  S. 

CORYNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  Ionia,  on  the  fea-coaft,  between  Clazomense  and 
mount  Corycus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Peloponnefus  in  the  Elide, 
at  a diftance  from  the  fea.  Ptolemy. 

CORYNEUM  Promontorium,  a promontory  of  Afia 
Mi  nor,  in  Ionia,  being  part  of  mount  Mimas,  which  ex- 
tended fo  far. 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  (from  jc opvm,  a club, 
and  icap voi,  fruit.)  Forft.  Gen.  16.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  2 r. 
Schreb.  394.  Juff.  288.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria 
monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Berberides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  five-leaved  ; leaves  ob- 
long, concave.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifli,  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  ereft.  Nedtaries  five,  petal- fhaped,  alternate  with  the 
petals,  nearly  the  fame  length,  but  narrower;  each  with  a 
globular  gland  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl- 
fliaped,  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals;  anthers  oblong. 
Fiji.  Germ  fuperior,  globular ; ftyle  fhort,  filiform  ; ftig- 
ma  obtufe.  Perk.  Nut  club-fhaped,  with  an  oblong 
kernel. 

Eff.  Ch.  Nedlaries  five,  petal-fhaped,  alternate  with  the 
petal,  glandulous  at  the  bafe. 

Sp.  C . lavigata.  Forft.  Gen.  31.  tab.  r5.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  obovate  or  wedge-fhaped,  fligbtly  emargi- 
rate,  entire,  veined,  quite  fmooth.  Panicle  terminal, 
feffiie,  large.  Flowers  white.  A native  of  New  Zea- 
land. 


CORYPHA,  (from  Hopi ><pYi,  vertex,  becaufe  it  bears 
its  leaves  only  on  the  top  of  the  item.)  Linn.  Gen. 
1221.  Schreb.  1690.  Gsrt.  23.  Juff.  39.  Vent.  2.  124. 
Clafs  and  order,  palma  jlabellifoUa,  Linn.  Nat.  Ord.  Palma, 
Juff. 

Geri.  Ch.  Cal.  Spathe  univerfal,  none.  Spathes  partial* 
numerous;  alternate,  on  a common  peduncle  or  fpadix,  one- 
leafed,  embracing  the  peduncle,  producing  panicles  of  her. 
maphrodite  flowers.  Perianth  proper,  fhort,  with  three  di- 
vifions.  Cor.  Petals  three,  egg-fhaped,  concave,  half 
open,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  about 
the  length  of  the  petals  ; anthers  almoft  arrow-ffiap-d,  fhort, 
verfatiie,  P'i/1.  Germ  fuperior,  conical;  ftyle  fhort ; ftigma 
obtufe,  pubeicent.  Peru.  Berry  ( Linn.  Grert.  Juff.  Lam. 
Drupe;  Vent.)  fpherical,  fmooth.  Seed  folitary,  bony; 
with  a white,  rather  firm  kernel. 

Eff.  Ch.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Spathe  univerfal, 
none.  Spathes  partial,  numerous.  Berry  or  drupe  globu- 
lar. Seed  bony, 

Sp.  I.  C.  umbraculifera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  I. 
Lam.  1.  (Codda  panna  ; Rheed.  Mai.  3.  tab.  1.  12. 
Talipot;  Knox  Ceyl.  Palma  Montana;  Rai.PIift.t367.) 
Great  fan-palm.  “ Fronds  pinnate-palmate,  plaited  ; pe- 
tioles ciliate-fpinous;  fpadix  eredt.”  Trunk  fixty  or  feventy 
feet  high,  cylindrical,  even-furfaced.  Leaves  eight  or  ten 
at  the  fummit  of  the  trunk,  fourteen  feet  broad,  and 
eighteen  long  exclufive  of  the  petiole,  forming  a fafcicle 
or  head  of  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  really  pinnated, 
but  the  leaflets  are  fo  plaited  and  joined  together,  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  as  to  appear  palmate  or  fan-fhaped, 
connected  in  their  upper  diftindt  part  by  a thread.  Spadix 
rifing  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
three  or  four  months  growing  to  the  height  of  about  thirty 
feet,  conical,  entirely  covered  with  clofe  imbricated  feales, 
or  partial  fpathes,  branched  ; branches  Ample,  alternate, 
covered  with  fimilar  feales;  lower  ones  twenty  feet  long  ; 
the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a magnificent  chandelier. 
Flowers  whitifh,  in  compound  panicles,  which  proceed  from 
the  feales  of  the  branches,  feffiie,  feveral  together,  in  cy- 
lindrical pendulous  fpikes.  They  have  fo  ftrong  and  over- 
powering a feent,  that  the  inhabitants  frequently  cut  down 
thofe  trees  which  grow  near  their  'noufes,  foon  after  the 
fpadix  begins  to  (hoot.  Fruit  about  an  inch  and  half  in 
diameter,  exactly  fpherical,  fmooth  and  even,  green,  fiefhy, 
fucculent,  fomewhat  oily,  and  rather  bitter;  not  eatable. 
This  palm  does  not  flower  before  it  is  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  old,  and  is  above  fourteen  months  in  ripening  its  fruit, 
after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fpadix.  The  fpadix  then 
withers,  and  the  whole  plant  prefently  periihes.  A fingte 
tree  produces  more  than  twenty  thoufand  berries.  But 
though  tbefe  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  tree  itfelf  is  far 
from  being  ufelefs.  Its  abundant,  pith,  pounded  in  a mortar, 
is  made  into  a tolerable  kind  of  bread,  and  is  very  fervice- 
able  in  times  of  fcarcity,  when  there  is  a failure  of  rice. 
The  expreffed  juice  of  the  tender  branches  of  the  fpadix, 
is  a powerful  emetic,  and  is  faid  to  be  beneficial  to  perfons 
who  have  been  bitten  by  ferpents.  A liquor  is  obtained 
from  the  unripe  fruit,  which  foon  condenfes  into  a concrete 
fubltance,  and  is  medicinally  preferibed  to  facilitate  the  paf- 
fage  of  a dead  foetus.  This  drug  is  fometimes  abufed  by 
unhappy  females  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  abortion. 
But  the  leaves  are  of  moft  frequent  ufe.  One  of  them  re- 
duced to  a roundifh  form  by  cutting  off  the  expanding 
points  of  the  leaflets,  will  fhelter  ten  or  a dozen  men  from 
a heavy  rain,  or  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun.  They  are 
fufficiently  firm  to  be  employed  by  the  country  people  for 
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the  covering  of  their  houfes,  and  by  the  foUFers  inflead  of 
canvas  in  the  coiiftrufrtion  of  their  tents.  They  are  alfo  a 
kind  of  natural  paper,  which  requires  no  previous  procefs 
to  fit  it  for  ufe  ; and  moft  of  the  books  which  are  (hewn 
in  Europe  for  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  are  compofed  of  thefe 
leaves.  The  characters  are  cut  by  a fharp-pointed  iron  ftyle, 
which,  penetrating  the  epidermis,  make-;  indelible  marks  on 
a very  durable  fubftance.  A native  of  the  coalt  of  Malabar, 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
2.  C.  rotund  if  olio..  Lam.  2.  (Saribus  ; Rumph.  Amb. 
1.42.  tab.  8.)  “ Fronds  orbicular,  palmate-peltate,  plait- 

ed in  a radiate  form ; petioles  cihate-fpinous  ; ipadixes  pen- 
dulous.” This  fpecies  was  ccnlounded  with  the  preceding 
by  Linnxus,  in  oppofition  to  Rutnphius  himlelf,  who  thought 
his  faribus  diftmdt  from  the  Codda-panna  of  the  nortus  ma- 
labaricus.  Juffieu  fufpects  it  to  be  io,  and  Loureiro  has 
confirmed  the  opinion.  But  to  put  the  matter  outrof  doubt 
with  Eurcp-an  botanifts,  there  is,  or  lately  was,  a fine 
plant  of  it  in  the  imperial  garden  at  Scboenbrunn,  near 
Vienna,  where  it  was  feen  by  La  Marck.  It  was  then  young, 
and  had  not  begun  to  form  a item.  Rumphius  has  given 
the  following  defeription  of  it  in  its  date  of  maturity. 
Trunk  thicker  and  more  lofty  than  that  of  the  Areca. 
Leavos  about  ted,  in  a loofe  fafeicle  at  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  plaited  from  a common  centre, 
and  diverging  in  all  directions,  till  they  form  feparate  acute 
leaflets ; petioles  near  fix  feet  long,  flightly  channelled, 
bordered  by  fmall  fharp  teeth.  Peduncles  or  l’padices  feveral, 
riling  from  the  midft  of  the  leaves,  about  three  feet  long, 
petidul  us,  reddifh.  Flowers  in  compound  racemes,  or  long- 
panicles.  Fruit  fpherical,  fcarcely  the  fize  of  a piftol  ball, 
at  firlt  of  a beautiful  orange  colour,  which  foon  becomes 
black.  A native  of  the' Molucca  iflands,  where  its  leaves 
and  pith  are  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  thofe  of  the 
Codda-panna,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  &c.  The  leaves 
on  account  of  their  firninefs  and  pliability  are  much  ufed  to 
wrap  up  fruit,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities.  3.  C.  minor. 
Mart.  2.  Lam.  3.  jacq.  Hort.  3.  8.  tab.  8.  (C.  puir.ila; 

Walter.  Chamterops  acauiis ; Michaux.  Sabal;  Adan. 
495.  Sabal  Adanfonii  ; Guerfent.)  “ Fronds  palmate, 
fan-fhaped,  plaited,  fomewhat  bifid  ; petioles  not  fpinous.” 
A dwarf  plant,  with  the  habit  of  a Chamasrops.  Crown 
of  the  root  thick,  refembling  a bulb.  Leaves  fpringing 
from  the  crown  of  the  root,  fmooth,  rigid,  ftriated,  plaited 
below,  and  feparating  upwards  into  fword  fhaped,  acute 
legments  ; petioles  a toot  or  a foot  and  half  long,  even- 
furfaced, flightly  channelled  or  fiat  above,  round  under- 
neath. Spadix  erett,  two  or  three  feet  high,  riling  among 
the  leaves  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  cloathed  with  mem- 
branous fheathing  fpathes.  c‘  Flowers  in  panicled  racemes, 
fefiile,  fmall,  white,  without  feent  ; germ  trigonous,  round- 
ifh  ; ityle  conical,  three-furrowed.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of 
a pea,  of  a fweet  tafte,  fmooth,  black,  not  very  fucculent. 
A native  of  marfhy  ground  in  Carolina.  It  flowered  firft  in 
Europe,  in  the  imperial  garden  at  Scboenbrunn,  in  1773. 
M.  Guerfent,  who  has  feen  the  plant  flower  and  fruit  feveral 
times  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Rouen,  follows  Adanfon  in 
making  it  a diftindt  genus,  and  gives  the  following  as  its 
eflential  character.  “ Flowers  hermaphrodite  ; fpathes  par- 
tial ; ftarnens  fix,  free ; filaments  thickened  at  the  bafe  ; 
germs  three,  coadunate ; berries  three,  monofpermous ; two 
generally  abortive  ; feed  bony  ; embryo  lateral.”  Accord- 
ing to  this  defeription,  it  differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly 
in  the  number  of  its  germs  and  berries  ; and  in  the  fituatien 
of  the  embryo,  which  is  faid  by  Gcertner  to  be  at  the  bafe 
of  the  feed  in  corypha.  But  as  neither  of  the  Afiatic 
plants  have  flowered  in  Europe,  and  have  not  been  defenbed 


from  recent  ipecimens  by  any  modern  botarfifls,  it  does  not 
appear  certain  that  they  alfo  have  not  abortive  germs.  And 
with  refpedf  to  the  fituation  of  the  embryo,  we  cannot  think, 
it  fufficientiy  important  to  be  admitted  into  a generic  cha- 
racter. See  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

CORYPHA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  India, 
near  tire  Ganges,  in  which  was  a temple  of  Diana  Orthia. — 
Alfo,  a mountain  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  between  Antioch  and 
Berce  ; the  Coryphaeus  of  Polybius. — Alio,  a mountain  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna. — Aifo,  an  ancient 
name  of  Libya,  a province  of  Africa. 

CORYPHFENA,  ill  ichthyology , a genus  of  the  thora- 
cic tribe.  The  hints  of  this  kind  have  the  head  doping 
fuddenly  downwards;  the  gill  membrane  furniihed  with  five 
rays,  and  the  dorfal  fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
back. 

Species. 

Hippurus.  Sea-green,  fpotted  with  orange ; tail  forked; 
dorial  fin  with  about  fixty  rays.  Gmel.  &c.  Common  co- 
ry  phene. 

The  Coryphsene  genus  is  in  general  diilinguifhed  from  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  its  ipecies,  none  of  which  appear, 
however,  in  this  rtfpeR  to  excel  the  prefent  kind.  The  C. 
Hippurus  grows  to  the  length  of  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  its 
colour  a beautiful  blue-green,  glofied  with  gold  on  the  back 
and  Tides,  and  becoming  filvery  towards  the  abdomen.  The 
upper  parts  are  marked  with  a number  of  round  orange- 
coloured  fpots  ; the  head  large,  hut  fhort  and  very  much 
comprefled ; the  lips  flrong,  the  mouth  wide,  and  armed 
with  four  rows  of  teeth,  which  are  fmall  and  incurvated. 
The  fins  are  green,  with  a tinge  of  yellow  on  the  rays. 
When  in  the  water,  this  fifh  appears  glofied  with  the  fineft; 
golden  hue  imaginable,  and  hence  it  obtains  the  name  of  do- 
rado among  the  Portuguefe.  But,  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  the  beautiful  combination  of  its  colours,  and 
golden  Iplendour,  gradually  fade  till  the  fifh  expiring,  it 
becomes  altogether  of 'a  cinereous  call,  with  fcarcely  a trace 
remaining  of  its  original  lultre.  Onr  failors  call  this  bril- 
liant iifh  the  dolphin,  but  erroneouflv,  the  dolphin  of  an- 
cient writers  being  of  the  cetaceous  tribe  of  mammalia. 
See  D e l p h 1 n u s Delphis. 

The  coryphaena  hippurus  is  a fifh  of  a flrong  and  vigorous 
nature,  fwims  with  great  rapidity,  is  extremely  voracious, 
and  is  obferved  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  purfuit  of  fmall- 
er  fifhes.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  feas, 
which  it  inhabits,  this  fifh  is  often  feen  in  large  fhoals  follow- 
ing flnps,  and  devouring,  with  avidity,  any  kind  of  food 
that  may  happen  to  be  thrown  over-boaid.  Bloch  afiures 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Father  Plunder's  manuferipts,  that 
in  the  ftomach  of  a coryphene  which  he  examined  were 
found  four  nails,  one  of  which  mcafured  more  than  five 
inches  in  length. 

Equiselis.  Tail  furcated  ; dorfal  fin  with  about  fifty- 
three  rays.  Linn.  Guaraeapema,  Marcgrave.  Brafiiian 
coryphene. 

This  kind  is  reprefented  as  a moft  beautiful  fifh,  and  as  a 
fpecies  allied  to  the  former,  though  it  feems  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  be  a diftindt  fifh,  or  merely  a variety.  Marcgrave  is 
the  principal  author  who  deferibes  it.  This  writer  informs 
us,  that  it  is  known  to  the  Braftlians  by  the  name  of  guara- 
capema,  that  it  grows  to  the  length  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  and 
is  of  a filvery-grcen  colour  on  the  head,  arid  upper  parts,  and 
variegated  with  numerous  blue  fpots  of  different  fizes,  all 
which  are,  however,  very  fmall,  and  that  the  belly  is  of  a 
whitifh  colour.  He  adds,  that  it  is  a very  fwift  fwimmer, 
and  is  confukred  an  exoelient  HE  for  the  table. 

Plumieri. 


CORYPHJENA. 


Plumieri.  Variegated  with  curved  blue  lines;  anal 
fins  with  about  fifty-three  rays.  Coryphana  Plumieri, 
Ginel.  Paon  de  mer,  Bloch.  Plumer’s  coryphene. 

This  elegant  fpecies  is  deferibed  on  the  authority  of 
a drawing  by  Father  Plunder,  and,  in  compliment  to  whom 
it  is  named  plumieri.  According  to  this  naturaiill,  the  fifh 
mcafares  eighteen  inches,  or  more,  in  length  ; in  its  general 
form,  it  is  allied  to  the  common  coryphene,  but  has  the  head 
longer  in  proportion.  The  ufual  colour  is  bright-yellow, 
with  a filvery  call  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  back,  brown,  va- 
riegated with  numerous,  and  fomewhat  irregular,  blue  ftreaks 
dilpofed  tranfverfely ; the  fins  are  yellow,  the  tail  crefcent- 
fhaped,  edged  with  blue. 

Caerulea.  Entirely  blue.  Linn.  Novaculci  caerulca, 
Catefby,  Lc  rafoir  bleu , Bloch.  Blue  coryphene. 

This  is  an  American  fpecies ; Catefby  found  it  near  the 
Bahama  illands,  and  Plunder  about  the  Antilles.  It  is 
^afily  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  fpecies  by  its  uniform 
blue  colour,  the  breadth  of  its  body,  and  fuperior  fize  of 
its  feales.  The  head  is  very  large,  but  fhort,  and  is  covered 
with  fmaller  feales  than  thofe  on  the  body. 

Novacula.  Head  and  fins  cancellated  with  blue  lines. 
Gmel.  Razor  coryphene. 

This  fpecies  is  deferibed  by  Salvian  as  a fmall  fi(h,  fcarcely 
exceeding  a palm  in  length.  The  head  is  very  lar^e  and 
compreffed,  as  is  likewife  the  whole  body,  which  rifes  into 
an  edge  both  above  and  below ; the  mouth  is  rather  fmall, 
and  furrdfhed  with  fharp  teeth,  the  four  anterior  ones  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  reft.  The  eyes  are  fmall  and  fitu- 
ated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ; the  dorfal  fin,  which  is 
t>f  moderate  breadth  and  red  colour,  fpotted  with  blue, 
commences  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  is  continued 
nearly  to  the  tail  ; the  vent  is  placed  nearer  the  head  than 
the  tail.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  nearly  even  at  the  tip. 
The  general  colour  of  this  filh  is  reddi(h-y*llow.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  the  Mediterranean,  and  feeds  on  fmaller  fifties  and 
marine  infedls. 

Pentadactyla.  Five  black  longitudinal  fpots  near  the 
head.  Gmel.  Bloch,  &c.  Five-fpotted  coryphene. 

The  fpecies  pentada&yla  is  a native  of  the  Chinefe  and 
Indian  feas,  and  is  known  in  the  Molucca  ifles  by  the  name 
of  banda,  ican  bafida,  and  ican  potou  banda.  The  ufual  length 
of  this  fifh  is  about  twelve  inches ; its  habit  is  fimilarwith  the 
other  fpecies  in  having  the  head  abrupt,  and  in  being  deep  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  as  well  as  greatly  compreffed  at  the 
sides.  The  fpecies  is  of  a gregarious  nature,  and  is  faid  by 
Renard  to  affemble  in  fuch  vaft  fhoals  about  the  Molucca 
illands,  that  it  affords  a branch  of  commerce  among  thofe 
people,  almoft  as  important  as  that  of  the  cod-fifliery  among 
the  Europeans.  Valentine  fays  the  flefh  is  white,  firm,  and 
well  flavoured. 

Chrysurus.  Golden-yellow;  body  fprinkled  with  fmall 
blue  fpots.  Cepede.  Le  coryphene  chryfure.  Gilt  tail  co- 
ryphene. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  common  coryphene,  but  is  of  a more 
compreffed  and  lengthened  form,  and  differs  in  the  number 
and  difpofition  of  the  teeth,  which  are  very  fhort,  fmall,  and 
acute,  and  ftand  apart  from  each  other ; the  general  colour 
is  bright  gold,  the  tail  moft  refplendent  and  richly  gloffed 
with  this  metallic  luftre ; throat  and  breaft  filvery;  the  back 
clouded  with  blueifh,  with  the  reft  of  the  body  fprinkled  all 
over  with  bright  blue  lenticular  fpots.  This  beautiful  fifh 
was  obferved  by  Commerfon  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
deferibed  from  the  manuferipts  of  that  navigator  by  Ce- 
pede. 

Pompilus.  Black  with  fmall  yellowifh  bands  above  the 
curved  lateral  line,  Linn,  Striped  coryphene. 


This  fpecies  is  fhorter  and  thicker  in  proportion  than  the 
common  coryphene,  with  the  head  fmaller,  the  mouth  more 
capacious,  and  the  fides  of  the  head  marked  with  feveral 
fmall  iinpreffed  fpots.  The  lateral  line  is  curved  ; the  pec- 
toral fins  very  (harp  pointed,  and  the  tail  lunated  (lightly. 
Over  each  eye  is  a gold-coloured  fpot.  The  fifh  is  a native 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas. 

Fasciolata.  Milk-white  and  filvery,  with  tranfverfe 
brown  circles  running  from  the  bands  of  the  dorfal  fin,  ge- 
nerally cohering  on  the  back,  and  difappearing  on  the  belly. 
Pallas,  &c. 

The  length  of  a fpecimen  of  this  fifh  deferibed  by  Pallas 
was  only  two  inches,  but  this  was  fuppofed  not  to  have  at- 
tained its  full  fize.  The  head  is  conical,  flat  above,  with 
the  eyes  large,  and  the  irides  gold- colour ; mouth  wide  ; 
tongue  flat  and  fmooth  ; gil' -covers  compofed  of  two  large 
rounded  plates  ; lateral  line  itraight  ; pedloral  and  ventral  fins 
hyaline;  dorfal  and  anal  variegated  by  dufky  bands;  tail 
deeply  furcated,  and  marked  by  a dufky  crefcent.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  feas  about  Amboina. 

Velifera.  Silvery-afh  ; dorfal  and  anal  fins  very  large, 
and  ventral  very  fmall.  Gmel. 

A fmall  fpecies  firft  deferibed  by  Pallas  as  a native  of  the 
Indian  feas.  The  body  is  of  a tapering  form,  and  covered 
with  eleven  longitudinal  rows  of  large  thin  ftriated  feales, 
each  of  which  is  marked  at  the  bafe  by  a fmall  secumbent 
fpine,  and  is  emarginated  at  the  tip. 

Psittacus.  Lateral  line  intercepted  ; fins  with  longi- 
tudinal coloured  lines.  Linn.  Parrot  coryphene. 

Inhabits  the  American  feas,  where  it  was  firft  obferved 
by  Dr.  Garden,  and  communicated  to  Linnaeus.  The 
head  is  finely  variegated;  the  irides  a flame-colour  edged  with 
blue.  On  the  middle  of  the  body  towards  the  back  is  a 
rhomboid  purple  fpot,  accompanied  by  green,  yellow,  and 
blue  variegations  ; the  dorfal  and  anal  fin  are  linear,  the  form- 
er commencing  from  the  head,  and  reaching  like  the  ven- 
tral fin  to  the  tail,  which  is  even  at  the  extremity . The 
colours  are  evanefeent,  being  obferved  to  vanifh  as  the  fifh 
expires. 

Scomberoides.  Silvery;  back  blueifh,  with  the  dorfal 
and  anal  fin  finuated  towards  the  tail.  Cepede.  Le  cory- 
phene fcomleroiile.  Mackrel  coryphene. 

Deferibed  by  Cepede  from  the  manuferipts  of  Commer- 
fon, who  obferved  it  in  the  South  Seas.  Its  fize  is  between 
that  of  a mackrel  and  a herring  ; the  colour  bright  ftlver, 
tinged  with  brownifh-blue  on  the  back  and  top  of  the  head, 
but  on  the  latter  darkeft,  and  tinged  with  golden.  All 
the  fins  brown,  except  the  ventral,  which  are  white  on  the 
exterior  fides,  the  peftoral  (lightly  golden.  The  lower  jaw 
is  longeft.-  The  tongue  large,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
the  human  nail,  with  a fquarifti  rough  bone  in  the  middle. 
The  gilUcovers  confift  of  two  large,  fmooth,  and  rounded 
plates;  and  the  lateral  line  is  marked  by  feveral  undulations, 
which  decreafe  as  they  approach  the  tail.  The  dorfal  fin 
reaches  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  is  fcal- 
loped  towards  the  polterior  part,  fo  as  to  bear  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  fmall  or  fpurious  fins  in  the  fcombrel  or  mack- 
rel tribe.  Vaft  multitudes  of  thefe  fifties  were  obferved  by 
Commerfon  to  follow  the  French  (hips  for  many  days  to- 
gether; they  appeared  to  prey  chiefly  on  young  flying  fifties, 
which  he  fays  at  intervals  fprang  round  the  (hips  like  fo 
many  butterflies,  and  which  they  fcarcely  furpaffed  in 
fize. 

LineAta.  Head  variegated  with  tranfverfe  coloured 
ftripes.  Linn.  Lineated  coryphene. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  feas  about  Carolina  ; the  head  is 
naked  and  compreffed;  the  two  fore  teeth  in  each  jaw  longer 
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than  the  reft,  and  placed  at  a diftance  ; gill-covers  fmooth. 
The  head,  together  with  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins,  are  mark- 
ed by  coloured  ftreaks ; tail  rounded,  and  body  covered  with 
large  fcales. 

Japonica.  Yellow;  aperture  of  the  gills  a tranf- 
verfe  cleft.  Linn.  Haarl.  Tranf.  Houtt.  Japan  Cory- 
phene. 

Drferibed  by  Houttuyn  in  the  T ranfvuftions  of  the  Haar- 
lem Society.  The  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  Japanefe  fea:, 
its  length  fix  inches,  colour  deep  yellow,  and  body  covered 
with  very  thin  fcales. 

In  the  Linntean  Svftema,  another  coryphene,  nearly  allied 
to  japonica,  is  inferte'd  under  the  name  ol  branchioftega  ; 
like  the  former,  it  is  faid  to  have  the  ap.  rture  of  the  gilis  a 
tranfverfe. cleft,  and  not  being  diftinguilhed  by  any  other 
character,  we  conclude  it  may  be  or  the  very  lame  Ipe- 
cies.  They  agree  very  nearly  alfo  in  the  number  el  rays 
contained  in  each  fin,  and  both  inhabit  the  Afiatic 
leas. 

Virens.  Greenifh,  with  filiform  appendages  to  the  fins. 
Linn,  and  Gmel.  Greenifh  coryphene. 

The  general  colour  of  this  fifti  is  greenilh,  the  dorfft  fin 
contains  about,  twenty-fix  rays;  pedtoral  fixteen;  ventral  fix; 
anal  thirteen,  and  caudal  lixceen.  It  inhabits  the  Afiatic 
ocean. 

Hemiptera.  Jaws  nearly  equal;  dorfal  fin  Ihort.  Gmel. 
Haif-finned  coryphene. 

Inhabits  the  Afiatic  leas. 

Acuta.  Tail  fharp-pointed  ; lateral  line  convex.  Gmel. 
Sharp-tailed  coryphene. 

The  fize  of  this  fi(h  h uncertain  ; it  inhabits  the  fame  feas 
as  the  former. 

Sima.  Tail  entire ; lower  lip  longer.  Gmel.  Flat- 
fnouted  coryphene. 

This  alfo  is  a native  of  the  Afiatic  feas ; the  fize 
uncertain.  In  the  dorfal  fin  are  thirty-two  rays. 

Sinensis.  Silvery-green;  ventral  fin  very  fhort.  Cepede. 
Cliinefe  coryphene. 

Dcfcribed  by  Cepede  on  the  authority  of  a Chinefe  draw- 
ing. The  colour  is  green,  more  or  lefs  deep  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  accompanied  by  a glofs  of  filvery. 
Its  dorfal  fin  is  very  long,  that  at  the  vent,  on  the  contrary, 
remarkably  (hort  ; tail  rounded  ; the  body,  gill-covers,  and 
tail,  covered  with  large  fcales,  the  lower  jaw  longer  than 
the  upper,  and  (lightly  turned  upwards.  The  drawing 
from  whence  this  defeription  is  taken,  formed  part  of  the 
magnificent  colleftion  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  prefeiit 
in  the  National  Mufenm  of  France. 

Clypeata.  Bony  plates  between  the  eyes.  Gmel. 

An  obicure  fpecies,  faid  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  a long 
bony  procefs  or  lamina,  fituated  between  the  eyes,  and 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  feas.  The  dorfal  fin  has  thirty-two 
ravs  ; the  pedtoral  fourteen  ; the  ventral  five  ; anal  twelve  ; 
and  caudal  feven. 

The  Gmeliniao  coryphasna  rupeftris  is  of  a genus 
altogether  diftinfil  from  the  preceding.  This  is  the 
berglax  or  mountain  falmon  of  Northern  Europe,  and  which 
Bloch  confiders  as  forming  a genus  of  ltfelf.  In  this  re- 
Ipe£l  we  believe  he  is  perfectly  right,  or  at  all  events  having 
an  example  of  the  fifh  now'  before  us,  we  are  entirely  fatil- 
fied  it  cannot  be  of  the  coryphene  tribe.  See  Mac- 
rourus. 

CO  RYPHuEUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Peloponnefus,  in  the  Argolide,  near  Epidaurus.  On  this 
mountain  Diana  was  worftiipped  under  the  appellation  of 
Corypha. 
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CORYPH-fEUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  fear  ah  aus 
with  a bicorn  thorax,  and  ferruginous  body  ; found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See  ScarabjCus. 

Coryphaeus,  formed  from  Up  of  the  head,  in 

the  Ancient  Tragedy,  was  the  chief  or  leader  of  the  com- 
pany that  compofed  the  chorus. 

The  coryphaeus  fpoke  fur  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus 
took  part  in  the  action,  in  quality  of  a pert'on  of  the  drama, 
during  the  cotirfe  of  the  afts. 

Hen  ce  coryphaeus  has  palLd  into  a general  name  for  the 
chief  or  principal  of  any  company,  corporation,  fedt,  opi- 
nion, & c.  Thus,  Euftatius  of  Antioch  is  called  the  cory- 
phaeus of  the  council  of  Nice  ; and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the 
corvphreus  of  the  Stoics. 

CORYPHANTA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Buliynia  ; deftroyed  in  the  time  of 
Plinv. 

CORYPHANTIS,  or  Coryphas  of  Pliny,  a town 
or  village  of  Alia,  on  the  bank  of  the  gulf  of  Ad- 
ramyttium. 

CORYPHASIUM,  a promontory  on  the  weftern  coaft 
ot  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Mcffenia,  and  near  the  ifie  of 
Prote,  according  to  Paufanias.  It  is  now  “ Cape  Zonchio.” 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Meflenia,  to  the  weft,  on  the  above-men- 
tioned promontory,  S.  E.  of  the  ifiand  of  Afina.  The 
inhabitants  of  Pyla  retired  hither  after  the  deftrudlion 
of  their  town  ; and  hence  Thucydides  fays,  that  Pyla  was 
called  Coryphafiurn  by  the  Lacedaemonians. — Alfo,  a town 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Argolide,  according  to  Pliny. 
It  was  fituated  on  the  coaft,  between  theifthmus  of  Corinth 
and  the  promontory  Scyllaeum. 

CORYPHE,  in  Medical  Writers,  is  iifed  for  the  crown 
of  the  head  ; as  aifo  for  the  interior  extremity  of  the  fingers 
next  the  nails. 

CORYS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Arabia,  which 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Erythraean  fea. 

CORYSTION,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Klein 
to  the  yellow  gurnard  or  Callionymus  Lyra.  See  Lyra. 
—Alfo,  a name  given  by  the  fame  author  to  the  Trachinus 
Draco,  or  wever. — Alfo,  to  the  Cottus  grunniens  and  fcor- 
pius ; and  to  the  Trig  la  gurnardus , cuculus , and  Inr- 
un do. 

CORYTHENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 

CORYVREKAN,  in  Geography,  a gulf  or  bay  be- 
tween the  ifland  of  Jura  and  Scarba,  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland  ; with  a dangerous  whirlpool. 

COR\  ZA,  in  Medicine,  is  that  form  of  defluxion,  or 
catarrh,  which  is  confined  to  the  membranes  lining  the  noi- 
trils,  and  paflages  to  the  throat.  It  is  commonly  called  a 
eold  in  the  head.  The  fymptoms  of  coryza  have  been 
already  detailed  under  the  head  of  Catarrh,  as  well, 
as  the  caufe  and  method  of  treatment.  See  that  ar- 
ticle. 

COS,  Coos,  or  Cous,  in  Ancient  Geography , one  of 
the  Sporades,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moll  con- 
fiderable  ifiauds  of  the  uE^ean,  or  rather  Myrtoan  fea.  It 
was  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Merope,  Cea,  Nym- 
phosa  and  Caris ; and  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks  Cos,  by 
others  Lango,  and  by  the  European  navigators  Stancho, 
or  Stanchio.  It  was  fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
the  coaft  of  Cana,  E.  of  the  town  of  Cnidus  on  the 
continent  S.E.  of  the  ifland  of  Nifyros,  to  which,  as 
Strabo  fays,  it  was  once  joined,  and  N.E  of  that  of  Calym- 
na,  and  15  miles  from  Haiicarnafius.  Strabo  efiigns  to  it 
a circuit  of  about  550  ftadia  or  about  70  miles,  and  Pliny 
L makes 
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makes  it  100  miles.  By  modern  meafitre,  it  Is  about  24 
miles  long,  and  3 or  4 broad.  The  chief  city  of  this  ifland 
was  firft  called  Aftypaltea,  and  afterwards  Cos.  Strabo 
mentions  a (lately  temple  erefted  by  the  Coans  in  honour 
of  iEfculapius,  the  tutelary  god  of  their  ifland,  and  en- 
riched with  offerings  and  prefents  of  great  value  ; but  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  place  was  a Venus  rifing  out  of  the 
fea,  done  by  Apelles,  and  deemed  one  of  his  bed  per- 
formances. This  admirable  piece  of  fculpture  was  con- 
veyed by  Augufttis  to  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  Ctefar  ; Ve- 
nus being  reckoned  the  mother  of  the  Julian  family.  In 
conlideration  of  this  iofs,  the  Coans  were  eafed  by  Auguftus 
of  a confiderable  part  of  their  annual  tribute.  This  ifland 
was  famous  for  a kind  of  fine  duff,  much  valued  by  women 
of  didindliori  at  Rome  ; for  it  covered  them,  as  Vellerius  Pa- 
terculus fays,  and  yet  (hewed  them  naked  ; and  hence  it  has 
been  fo  much  inveighed  againd  by  the  Latin  poets.  This 
ifland  has  been  rendered  Angularly  famous  by  the  number  of 
illuftrious  perfons  which  it  has  produced.  Among  thefe,  we 
may  reckon  Hippocrates,  Senius,  another  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian,  Aridon,  a Peripatetic  philofopher,  and  Apelies,  the  ce- 
lebrated painter.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  Sifiphus,  who  is 
faid  to  have  been  fecretary  to  Teucer.  and  to  have  poffeffed 
the  records  of  the  Trojan  war,  ufed  by  Homer.  Before 
the  Trojan  war,  this  ifland  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  a co- 
lony of  Dorians,  from  the  continent.  The  government  was 
at  fird  monarchical  ; as  hillory  mention's  among  its  kings 
Eurypylus,  contemporary  with  Hercules,  Antiphus,  and 
Phidippus,  the  two  latter  of.  whom  are  faid  by  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  have  affided  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The  king- 
ly government  was  fucceeded  by  democracy  ; and  this,  as 
Aridotle  informs  us,  by  an  aridocracy,  which  was  aboliflied 
by  fome  private  perfons,  who,  affuming  the  whole  power  to 
themfelves,  governed  with  an  abfolute  fway.  Hippocrates 
fays,  that  the  Coans  refufed  to  fuccour  the  meffengers  of  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes  ; buf  Herodotus  numbers  the  Coans  among 
the  Greeks,  who  ferved  as  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
In  the  20th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the  city  of  Cos 
was  demolifhed  by  an  earthquake;  and  foon  after  this  cala- 
mity, Adyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  invaded  the  ifland, 
laid  wade  the  whole  country,  plundered  the  city,  the  in- 
habitants having  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  then  retired  to 
Cnidus  with  an  immenfe  booty.  When  Mithridates  com- 
manded all  the  Romans  in  Afia  to  be  maffacred,  the  ifland 
of  Cos  afforded  them  an  afylum.  Plowever,  Mithridates 
loon  after  invaded  the  ifland,  took  the  metropolis,  and  ra- 
vaged its  territory.  The  Coans,  provoked  by  this  outrage, 
as  foon  as  they  faw  Lucullus,  Sylla’s  qutftor,  off  their  coad, 
took  up  arms,  expelled  the  king’s  garrifon,  and  admitted 
the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  amply  recompenfed.  The 
Coans  remained  ever  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  highly 
contributed  to  feveral  victories  gained  by  their  fleets.  Ne- 
verthclefs,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  they,  like 
the  other  Greek  dates,  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome, 
which  this  emperor  remitted,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  Xenophon,  his  phyfician.  This  immunity  they  enjoyed  till 
the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  who,  reducing  them  to  a Roman  pro- 
vince, exacted  the  fame  tribute  from  them  as  from  the  other 
Afiatic  iflands.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  produces  a 
great  variety  of  fruit  : it  is  now  covered  with  groves  of  le- 
mon trees,  and  it  has  an  oriental  plane  tree  of  very  large  flze. 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  oranges  and  lemons  : from  this  '(laud 
was  fir  ft  derived  the  name  and  fubitance  of  the  whetftone  : 
and  Cos  is  the  refidence  of  a Turkifh  Dacha.  The  knights  of 
Rhodes  found  in  this  ifland  a fmall  city  or  town,  near  the  fea, 
3t  the  bottom  of  a large  bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  a high 
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mountain.  The  haven  was  then  commodious  and  wide } 
but  its  mouth  has  been  fo  choaktd  with  the  fand  thrown 
into  it  by  the  waves,  that  none  but  fmall  vefftls  can  put  into 
it,  while  thofe  of  a larger  bulk  are  obliged  to  ride  in  the 
road  near  it,  where  they  have  a good  bottom  and  an- 
chorage. On  this  ifland  the  great  mailer  caufed  a throng 
caftle  to  be  built,  and  then  left  it  under  the  government  of 
one  of  the  knights,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  commence  in 
the  ifland:  and  this  gradually  became  fo  confiderable,  that 
the  town  flouriflied,  and  was  regarded  as  a fecond  Rhodes; 
fo  that  it  was  taifed  to  the  dignity  of  a bifhop’s  fee  under 
that  of  Rhodes,  and  eredted  into  one  of  the  bailiwicks  of 
the  order.  For  a further  account  of  its  prefent  ftate,  fee 
Stanchio. 

_ Cos,  a town  of  Egypt,  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  an  ifle  of 
Egypt,  over  againil  the  town  of  Cynopolis.  Ptolemy. 

Cos,  luhetjlone,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a genus  of  fand-ftones, 
confiding  of  fragments  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  fub- 
opake,  and  granulated.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  which  are  ufed  for  miU-Jloncs,  &c.  See  Sand- 
stones and  Whetstone. 

COSA,  orCossA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  fituated 
on  a fmall  ifthmus,  which  joined  the  ancient  mountain  Ar- 
gentarius,  mount  Argentato  ; in  which  place  Jupiter  was 
worihipped.  Rutilius,  in  his  Itinerary,  fays,  that  it  was 
defolated  by  rats,  and  on  this  account  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants.  Its  port,  fituated  to  the  fouth,  was  called 
“ Portus  Plerculis,”  porto  Ercole.  This  town  was  muni- 
cipal and  a Roman  colony  : it  was  treacheroufly  furrendered 
to  Hannibal.  During  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Sy  11a,  it 
was  befieged  and  taken  by  that  general. 

Cosa,  or  Kofs,  in  Geography  a river  of  Afia,  equal  to 
the  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and 
which  once  ran  by  Purneah,  and  joined  the  Ganges  oppo- 
fite  to  Rajemal ; but  its  junfiion  is  now  45  miles  higher  up  ; 
almoft  oppofite  to  Bogiipour. 

COSACKS.  See  Cossacks. 

COSALE,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruz- 
zo  Citra  ; 6 miles  S.  E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

COSAMBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  oft 
this  fide  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  Pcol. 

COSAR1A,  in  Botany,  Forflt.  See  Dorstenia 
radiata. 

COSCEZ,  in  Britifh  Antiquity,  a diftinftive  appellation 
given  to  a clafs  of  perfons,  who  were  original  holders  of 
manors,  and  contradiftinguifhed  from  Bordarii,  who  were 
holders  of  land  by  particular  fervices,  and  who  furnbhed  the 
mafter  with  poultry,  eggs,  See.  ; Coliberti,  who  were  a band 
of  freedmen,  of  a particular  clafs,  and  were  made  free  by 
one  and  the  fame  mafter  ; and  Vi Hard,  the  originals  of  our 
prefent  copy-holders,  who  held  their  lands  by  perform- 
ing the  fervices  of  hufoandry  on  their  lord’s  demefne, 
which  were,  in  aftertimes,  commuted  for  what  is  now  called 
a quit-rent ; and  Cotarii,  who  held  by  a free  focage  tenure, 
and  were  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  “ Sockmen,”  a 
kind  of  farmers,  who  provided  wheat  for  their  refoeftive 
lords.  Some  of  our  antiquaries  have  confidered  Cofcez  and 
Cotarii,  as  fynonymous  terms  ; and  have  clalfed  them  under 
one  and  the  fame  denomination  of  cottagers.  But  they 
were  evidently  diftindt,  and  erroneoufly  claffed  under  the 
fimple  name  of  cottager.  The  Cofcez,  as  diftinguifbed  from 
the  Cotarii,  or  as  they  are  fometimes  called  Soches,  i.  e. 
Couchee r,  from  the  French  verb  couchcr,  were  obliged  to 
furnifh  the  lord  and  his  retinue  with  lodging,  whenever  they 
might  chufe  t»  demand  it.  This  particular  privilege  of  the 
lords  of  manors  is,  in  the  feudal  law,  pointed  out  by  the 
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t«rm  C firing,  (i.  e.  couchering , cmichant , Fr.)  The  y&ord 
CoJcez,  or  Cofoes,  was,  therefore,  apparently,  chofen  to 
diltinguifh  fuch  people  From  the  tenants,  who  were  merely 
required  to  furnifli  provilions  for  the  ufe  of  the  lord. 

COSCINIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Afia 
Minor,  iituated  on  the  fide  of  the  Meander,  according  to 
Strabo.  Pliny  calls  it  Cofcinus,  and  places  it  in  Caria. 

COSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination,  by  means  of 
a fieve. 

The  word  comes  from  xotrnivov,  eribrum , a fieve,  and 
p-avrsias,  divination. 

The  fieve  being  fufpended,  after  rehearfing  a formula  of 
words,  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only ; and  the  names 
of  the  parties  fufpedfed,  repeated:  he  at  whofe  name  the 
fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  lhakes,  is  reputed  guilty  of  the  evil 
in  queftion. 

This  mull  be  a very  ancient  pra£lice  : Theocritus,  in  his 
third  Idyllion,  mentions  a woman  very  lkilful  in  it.  It  was 
fometimes  alfo  praftifed  by  fufpending  the  fieve  by  a thread, 
or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a pair  of  (beers,  giving  it  room 
to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before,  the  parties  fufpefted  : in 
which  lad  manner,  cofcinomancy  is  dill  praftifed  in  (ome  parts 
of  England.  It  appears  from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not 
only  uled  to  find  out  perfons  unknown,  but  alfo  to  difeover 
the  fecrets  of  thofe  that  were  known. 

COSCOROBA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Anas, 
with  the  end  of  the  beak  dilated  and  rounded,  and  a white 
body.  Its  beak  and  legs  are  red,  and  its  eyes  very  black. 
It  is  found  in  Chili. 

COSCYLIUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
fame  of  the  old  writers  to  the  kermes,  the  true  nature  of 
which  they  did  not  know,  but  fuppoled  it  to  be  a fort  of  fca- 
brous  excrefcence,  formed  of  the  abundant  juices  of  the 
tree,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  galls  on  the  oak,  and  other 
trees. 

CO-SECANT,  in  Geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arc, 
which  arc  is  the  complement  of  another  arc  to  ninety 
degrees. 

COSEDIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gaul,  in 
I.yonnenfis  Secunda  ; placed  by  d’Anville  on  the  fea-coaft, 
N.  of  Conftantia. 

COSEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflla,  in  Upper  Si- 
iefia,  fituated  in  the  principality  of  Oppeln,  not  far  from 
the  Oder.  After  the  great  Frederic  had  wrelted  Silefia 
from  the  houfe  of  Aultria,  Cofel  was  ftrongly  fortified ; 
yet,  in  174.0  the  Auftrians  took  it  by  dorm,  but  werefoon 
driven  agam  from  the  place  by  the  Pruffians.  In  the  year 
J75^>  Cofel  was  for  a long  time  blockaded  by  the  Auftri- 
ans, and  in  the  (hort  war  of  1S06  and  1807,  it  was  one  of 
the  few  Fruflian  fortrefies,  which  were  ably  defended  againft 
the  French  and  their  allies.  Colonel  Neumann,  who  com- 
manded in  the  place,  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  major-gene- 
ral, but  died  foon  after  his  promotion.  A few  months  after 
the  peace  of  Tilfit,  the  king  of  Pruflu  publicly  expreffed 
his  fatisfadlion  at  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  garrifon  of 
Cofel  by  fending  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  to  prince  Bi- 
ron  of  Courland,  and  the  order  pour  le  merite  to  captains 
Cafpari,  Woftrowfky,  and  Lehman. 

Cosel,  or  Coeflef,  is  alfo  a fmall  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Sltl'wick. 

COSENAGE,  or  Cosinage,  in  Law,  a writ  that  lies 
where  the  trefail,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the 
befail,  or  great  grandfather,  being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death 
of  certain  lands  or  tenements,  dies  ; a ftranger  enters  and 
abates  ; then  (hall  his  heir  have  this  writ  of  cofenage ; the 
form  of  which  fee  in  Fitzh.  Nat.  Bro.  fol.  22i.  bee  As- 
sise de  Mart  d'AnceJlor. 


COSENING,  an  offence  whereby  any  thing  is  done  de- 
ceitfully, in,  or  out  of,  contrails,  which  cannot  be  fitly- 
termed  by  any  efpecial  name.  In  the  civil  law,  it  is  called 
fellionatus.  See  Stellsonate. 

COSENZA,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Naples,  the  capital 
of  Calabria  Citra,  plealantly  fituated,  about  12  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  a fpa- 
cious  plain,  which,  with  a confiderable  breadth,  extends 
above  20  miles  down  the  courfe  of  the  river  Crati.  The 
city,  now  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  refidence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  ftands  upon  feven  hills,  which 
form  part  of  its  armorial  coat.  The  metropolitan  church  is 
the  only  church  within  the  walls;  but  in  the  fauxbourgs 
there  are  three  parifh  churches  ; and  there  aie  twelve  con- 
vents. 1 he  environs  are  beautiful,  populous,  and  well  cul- 
tivated, producing  abundance  of  corn,  fruit,  wine,  oil,  and 
filk.  From  the  iituation  of  the  low  grounds,  which  are  very 
fertile,  and  from  frequent  waterings,  they  exhale  vapours  in 
fummer  that  conftitute  a “ Mai  Aria,”  very  productive  of 
fevers.  Cofenza  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Brutian 
ftate,  and  of  fome  conftquence  during  the  fecond  Punic 
war.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  reduced  to  afhes  by  the 
Saracens,  but  by  the  munificence  of  its  prelates  it  foon  reco- 
vered from  the  calamity.  The  attachment  of  the  natives  to 
the  Angevine  family,  the  defeendants  of  Lewis  III.  of 
Anjou,  who  died  here  in  1434,  and  to  the  French  caufe, 
excited  the  vengeance  of  the  Arragonian  party,  who  com- 
mitted (hocking  outrages  at  Cofenza  in  the  year  1457* 
Earthquakes  have  been  very  dellrutiive  in  this  place.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  varioufly  dated  to  amount 
to  18,000  ; but  from  Mr.  Swinburne’s  information,  it  does 
not  much  exceed  9,000.  It  is  diilant  145  miles  S.  E.  of 
Naples.  N.  lat.  390  22'.  E.  long.  160  22'. 

COSETANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Spain, 
S.  E.  of  the  Lacetani.  Their  principal  town  was 
Tarraco. 

Coseus,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  Arabian  Irak;  80  mdes  S.  of  Bagdat. 

COSH,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  fignifying  the  fame  as 
pod,  or  the  capfule  which  contains  the  feed  in  many  forts  of 
plants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  degtiminous  kind.  See 
Pod. 

COSHERING,  in  the  Feudal  Cujloms,  a kind  of  right 
of  the  lords  to  lie,  and,  as  fome  fay,  feaft  themfelves,  and 
their  followers,  at  their  tenants  houfes.  SeeCoscsz. 

Coshering,  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  means  viiitations 
and  progreffes  made  by  the  lord  and  his  follbwers  among 
his  tenants,  which  were  very  grievous  to  the  latter,  and  with 
other  exadlions  made  the  lord  an  abfolute  tyrant,  and  the: 
tenant  a very  (lave.  Ledwich. 

COSIA  m Donna,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  near 
the  weft  coaft  of  Sardinia;  6 leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  Bofa. 

COSILAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Palef- 
tine,  not  far  irom  the  town  of  Cbalcedon  ; called  Colasus 
by  Sozomen. 

COSILINUM,  a place  of  Italy,  in  Lucania,  forming  a 
part  of  Magna  G rasa  a.  It  was  fituated  towards  the  N.W. 
and  feparated  from  Campfa  by  the  mountains. 

COSIMO,  Pietro  da,  in  Biography,  a painter,  bora 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  J441.  He  was  tire  fcholar  of 
Cofimo  Roflelli,  whom  he  attended  to  Rome,  where,  by  the 
advances  he  made  in  his  profelfion,  he  acquired  the  favour  of 
the  pope,  and  was  employed  fome  years  in  the  Vatican. 
He  painted  both  hiftory  and  portrait.  His  colouring  is 
good,  but  though  his  figures  have  much  fpirit,  his  delign 
was  not  always  corredl,  and  though  highly  fpoken  of  by 
Vafari,  his  celebrity  is  perhaps  principally  owing  to  his 
I*  2 having 
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having  been  the  mailer  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Amongfl  his 
fmall  pi&ures,  which  are  his  belt  performances,  the  {lory 
of  Perfeus  in  the  gallery  of  Florence  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  amufed  himfelf  by  painting 
monfters,  fuch  as  harpies,  fatyrs,  &c.  and  died  in  1521. 
Vafari.  Lanzi.  Stor.  Pittor. 

COSIN,  John,  was  born  at  Norwich,  of  refpe&able 
parents,  in  1594.  Here  he  received  an  excellent  gram- 
matical education;  and  at  an  early  age  was  admitted  at 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
Arts,  and  was  appointed  Fellow.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  bilhop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry,  and,  in  1619,  he  was  appointed  donuf- 
tic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Neile,  bilhop  of  Durham,  who  eventu- 
ally conferred  upon  him  a prebend  : which  was  but  prepa- 
ratory to  additional  rank  and  honour  in  the  church.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Laud,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  a ftrong 
tendency  to  the  doctrines  and  difeipline  of  popery.  “ A 
Collection  of  private  Devotions,”  publifhed  by  Mr.  Cofin 
in  the  year  1627,  led  many  perfons  to  fufpeCt,  that  he  had 
no  particular  paitiality  for  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  this  fufpicion  was  {Lengthened  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  profecution  of  Mr.  Peter  Smart  for 
his  difeourfe  preached  again*!  the  advances  towards  popery. 
This  was  in  the  year  1628,  about  which  period  he  took 
his  degree  as  doCtor  in  divinity.  In  1634,  he  was  elefled 
matter  of  Peter-houfe,  and,  in  16+0,  were  delegated  to 
him  the  high  offices  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ; 
dean  of  Peterborough,  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  Fie  had 
now  attained  to  great  rank,  but  probably  not  to  the  acme 
of  his  wiffies,  when  a reverfe  of  fortune  was  referved  for 
him.  The  profecution  of  Smart  was  not  forgotten,  and 
upon  a petition  complaining  of  Dr.  Cofin’s  fuperftitions 
and  innovations  in  the  church  of  Durham,  the  houfe  of 
commons  not  only  Lqueftered  all  his  benefices,  but  prefer- 
red again!  him,  before  the  upper  houfe,  an  impeachment, 
containing  twenty-one  articles.  Of  thefe  charges  he  vin- 
dicated himfelf  and  was  acquitted  ; but,  as  in  other  cafes  of 
a fimilar  nature,  the  profecutors  never  thought  of  making 
him  any  compenfation  for  the  various  injuries  which  he  had 
fullained  by  imprifonment  and  lofs  of  property.  The  fpirit 
of  Dr.  Colin  was  however  unbroken,  and,  in  1642,  he  was 
concerned  with  others  in  fending  the  plate,  belonging  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  to  king  Charles,  who  was  then 
at  York.  For  this  he  was  by  parliament  declared  inca- 
pable of  bolding  any  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  and  loft 
his  fituation  as  mailer  of  Peter-houfe.  Fearing  that  the  re- 
fentmentof  the  government  might  be  carried  flu  1 farther,  he 
left  the  kingdom  and  fought  for  fatety  in  Paris.  Here, 
when  reduced  to  confiJerable  difficulties,  he  exhibited  a 
fhi£l  regard  for  the  proteflant  religion,  and  rej.-fted  certain 
handfome  offers  which  were  made  to  him,  to  unite  with  the 
Catholics  of  that  country.  He  formed  a congregation  of 
Englifh  exiles,  in  which  he  kept  up  the  Engiifh  church  dif- 
eipline, and  the  form  of  worfhip  appointed  in  the  Common 
Prayer.  On  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.,  Dr.  Cofin  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
former  preferments  ; and  as  a reward  for  his  tried  attach- 
ment to  royalty,  he  was,  in  the  year  1660,  elevated  to  the 
rich  fee  of  Durham.  After  this  he  took  little  if  any  {hare 
in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  was  ciftmguiffied  for  his  mo- 
deration and  benevolence.  He  died  in  the  year  1671- 2 of 
the  dropfy  in  the  chell,  having  entered  his  feventy-eighth 
year.  He  had  written  many  books  chiefly  on  controversial 
points  of  theology,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  not 
filtered  our  readers.  His  character  for  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence was  fully  dlabliffied  as  well  by  adlive  zeal,  as  by 
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a readinefs  to  fuffer  in  defence  of  the  caufe  which  he  had 
efpoufed.  Biog.  Brit. 

CO-SINE,  in  Geometry,  is  the  right  fine-  of  an  arch, 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90  degrees. 

COSINISSA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago.  N.  lat.  36°  36'.  E.  long.  23°  42'. 

COSINTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thrace 
between  Topiris  and  Pyrfoalis,  according  to  the  Itinerary 
of  Antonine. 

COSLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Bulgaria  ; 52  miles  S.S.E.  of  Siliftria. 

COSLIACO,  a town  of  Auftrian  lllria;  12  miles  W. 
of  St.  Veit. 

COSLIN.  See  Cosslin. 

COSMAS,  in  Biography,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  who, 
under  the  emperor  Juftinian,  in  the  courfe  of  his  traffic, 
made  fome  voyages  to  India,  about  the  year  322,  whence 
he  acquired  the  furname  of  “ Indicopleuftes,”  or  the  Indian 
navigator;  but  afterwards,  by  a tranfition  not  uncommon  in 
that  fuperflitious  age,  renounced  all  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  and  affumed  the  monaftic  character,  as  it  is  faid,  among 
the  Nellorians.  In  the  folitude  and  leifure  of  a cell,  he 
compofed  feveral  works,  between  the  years  335  and  547  ; 
one  of  which,  dignified  by  him  with  the  name  of  “ Chriflian 
Topography”  has  reached  us.  This  book  was  publiftied  at 
Alexandria,  A.  D.  547  ; and  fome  curious  extra&s  of  it 
may  be  found  in  Photius  (C  d.  xxxvi.  p.  g,  to.  edit.  Ho- 
efchel),  Thevenot  in  the  ill  part  of  his  “ Relations  des 
Voyages,  &c.”  and  Fabricius  (Bib.  Grasc.  1.  iii-  c.  25. 
tom.  ii.  p.  617).  The  entire  work  has  been  publifhed  by 
father  Montfaucon  at  Paris,  A.D.  1707,  in  the  “Nova 
Colledftio  Patrum”  (tom.  ii.  p.  1 1 3 — 344).  The  main  de- 
iign  of  this  work  is  to  combat  the  opinion  of  thofe  philo- 
fophers,  who  affert  that  the  earth  is  of  a fpherical  figure, 
and  to  prove  that  it  h an  oblong  plane,  12,000  miles  in 
length  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  6000  miles  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth,  furrounded  by  high  walls,  covered  by  the 
firmament  as  with  a canopy  or  vault : — that  the  viciffitude 
of  day  and  night  was  occaiioned  by  a mountain  of  prodigious 
height,  fituated  in  the  extremities  of  the  north,  round  which 
the  fun  moved : — that  when  it  appeared  on  one  fide  of  this 
mountain,  the  earth  was  illuminated  ; when  concealed  on  the 
other  fide,  the  earth  was  left  involved  in  darknefs.  How- 
ever, amidft  thefe  wild  reveries,  more  fuited  to  the  credulity 
of  his  new  profeffion,  than  to  the  found  fenfe  charadleriftic 
of  that  in  which  he  was  formerly  engaged,  Cofmas  Items  to 
relate  what  he  himfelf  had  obferved  in  his  travels',  or  what 
he  had  learned  from  others,  with  great  fimplicity  and  regard 
for  truth.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  Indian  peninfula,  and  names  feveral 
places  fituated  upon  it : he  describes  it  as  the  chitf  feat  of 
the  pepper  trade,  and  mentions  Mala,  probably  the  origin 
of  Malabar,  as  one  of  the  moft  frequented  parts  on  that  ac- 
count. From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that  the  ifland  of  Tapro- 
bane,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
Perfian  gulf  on  the  well,  and  the  country  of  the  Sinte  on  the 
eait,  had  become,  on  account  of  this  commodious  fituation, 
a great  ftaple  of  trade  ; that  into  it  were  exported  the  fills 
of  the  Since,  and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  Eaftern  coun- 
tries, which  were  conveyed  thence  to  all  the  parts  of  India, 
to  Perfia,  and  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  To  this  ifland  be  gives 
the  name  of  Sielediba,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Selen- 
dib,  or  Strendeb,  by  which  it  is  ftill  known  over  the  Eaft. 
To  Cofmas  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  the  firft  information  of 
a new  rival  to  the  Romans  in  trade  having  appeared  in  the 
Indian  leas.  All  the  confiderable  ports  of  India  were  fre- 
quented by  traders  from  Perfia,  who,  in  return  for  fome 
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productions  of  their  own  country  in  requeft  among1  the  In. 
diaus,  received  the  precious  commodities,  which  they  con- 
veyed up  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  by  means  of  the  great  rivers, 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  dillributed  them  through  every  pro- 
vince of  their  empire.  As  the  voyage  from  Perfia  to  India 
was  much  fhorter  than  that  from  Egypt,  and  attended  with 
lefs  expence  and  danger,  the  intercourfe  between  the  two 
countries  increafed  rapidiy.  Cofmas  mentions  a eircum- 
ilance,  which  is  a linking  proof  of  this  fa<d.  In  mod  of  the 
cities  of  any  note  in  India  he  found  Chriftian  churches  efta- 
biilhed,  in  which  the  functions  of  religion  were  performed  by 
priefts  ordained  by  the  archbilhop  of  Selencia,  the  capital 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  who  continued  fubjeft  to  his  jurif- 
Biidion.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  this  traveller,  that 
Chriftianity  was  fuccefsfully  preached  to  the  Badlrians,  the 
Hu  ns,  the  Perlians,  the  Indians,  the  Perfarmenians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Elamites.  The  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  the 
ides  of  the  ocean,  Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with 
an  increafing  multitude  of  Chrillians.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that,  according  to  the  account  of  Cofmas,  none 
of  thefe  ftrangers  were  accudomed  to  vifit  the  eadern  regions 
of  Afia,  but  relied  fatislied  with  receiving  their  filk,  their 
fpices,  and  other  valuable  prodmd'ons,  as  they  were  im- 
ported into  Ceylon,  and  conveyed  thence  to  the  various  marts 
of  India.  Cofmas  publifhed  alfo  “ A Cofmography  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  &c.”  “ Adronomical  Tables,”  and 
“ A Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs.”  Robertfon’s 
Hidorical  Difquifition  concerning  Anc.  India,  fe£t.  2.  Gib- 
bon’s Hid.  of  the  Rom.  Emp.,  vol.  vii.  and  viii. 

COSME,  or  Come,  Frere  Jean  de  St.,  a monk  of 
the  order  of  the  Feuiilans,  in  Paris,  famous  for  his  Ikill  in 
lithotomy,  was  educated  to  the  practice  of  furgery  ; but 
lofing  his  father,  under  whom  he  had  been  inftrudted,  at  an 
early  age,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  a monk. 
Here,  however,  he  continued  improving  himfelf  in  the  art 
to  which  he  had  been  bred,  giving  his  affi'.lance  to  all  who 
applied,  without  receiving  any  compenfation,  but  the  thanks 
of  the  perfons  he  relieved.  The  inllrument  with  which  he 
performed  the  operation  for  extra&ing  Hones  from  the  urinary 
bladder,  be  called  lithotome  cache,  a hollow  tube,  in  which 
•was  concealed  a knife,  with  which  he  cut  through  the  pre- 
date gland,  into  the  bladder.  His  care  was  to  make  the 
wound  fufficiently  large,  to  enable  him  to  extraft  the  done 
eafity,  and  without  bruifing  the  parts.  To  this,  it  is  pro- 
bable, his  fuccefs,  far  fuperior  to  any  of  his  rivals,  mull  be 
attribut'd.  The  lame  he  acquired  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
of  the  furgeons  of  Paris  fo  far,  that  they  are  faid  to  have 
a'pplied  to  the  king  to  interdict  his  practicing.  Not  fucceed- 
ing  in  this  attempt,  Monf.  Le  Cat  publifhed  “ Lettre  au 
Sujet  du  Lithotjrm  Cache,  See.  contra  F.  Cofme  Dilfert.,” 
1749.  Cofme’s  diflertation,  deferibing  the  operation,  had 
been  publifhed  the  preceding  year,  in  the  “ Journal  des 
Savans.”  This  produced  an  anfwer  from  De  Cofme,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Rcceuil  des  Pieces  importantes  fur  l’Ope 
ration  da  la  Taille,”  Paris,  1751  ; in  which  he  ackn.w- 
ledges  fome  failures  of  fuccefs,  and  that  he  had  loll  one  pa- 
tient by  haemorrhage ; but  challenges  his  adverfaries  to  pro- 
duce lills  of  fuccefsful  cafes  equal  to  his,  which,  it  feems, 
they  were  not  able  to  do.  That  his  fuccefs  was  rather  ow- 
ing to  his  adroit  manner  of  performing  the  operation,  than 
to  the  excellence  of  his  indrument,  is  more  than  probable, 
es  on  his  death  the  indrument  foon  fell  into  difufe.  He  has 
the  credit  of  having  made  fome  improvement  on  the  operation 
for  extrafting,  indead  of  depreffing  or  couching,  cataradls. 

. For  the  titles  ®f  the  ftveral  rejoinders,  explications,  & c.  of 
Ee  Cofme  and  his  opponents,  fee  Haller’s  Bib.  Chirurg. 
One  of  Le  Cofme’s  controverfial  pieces  is  dated  1763, 
?- 


which,  as  he  was  born  in  1703,  fhews  that  his  life  was  pro- 
tracted to  fixty  years ; how  much  farther  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing. 

COSMEA,  in  Bn/any,  Willd.  1J37.  (Cofmos;  Cav. 
Ic.  1.  9.)  Clafs  and  order,  fyngenejia  polygamia  frujlra - 
nca. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  double,  both  one-leafed,  eight- 
cleft,  permanent.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Florets  of  the  dife 
numerous,  tubular,  hermaphrodite ; of  the  ray  ligulate, 
three-toothed,  female,  barren.  Seeds  tetragonous,  crowned 
with  three  or  four  recurved  awns. 

It  differs  from  coreopfis  in  the  druClure  of  the  calyx. 

Sp.  1.  C.  fulphurea.  Willd.  1.  (Cofmos  fulphureus ; 
Cav.  1.  36.  tab.  79.  Coreopfis  artemifite  folio  ; Jacq.  Ic.  3. 
tab.  595.)  “ Leaves  bipinnatidd  ; fegments  lanceolate; 

fegments  of  the  outer  calyx  lanceolate.”  Root  annual. 
2.  C.  hipinnata.  Willd.  2.  (Cofmos  bipinnatus  ; Cav.  1. 
10.  tab.  14  ) “ Leaves  bipinnated  ; leaflets  linear-awl- 

fhaped  ; fegments  of  the  outer  calyx  egg-fhaped.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  cylindrical,  branched 
near  the  top.  Flowers  large,  with  a yellow  diflc,  and  deep 
purple  or  dark  rofe-coloured  ray,  folitary,  axillary,  and  ter- 
minal, on  long  peduncles.  3.  C.  parvifiora.  Willd.  3. 
(Coreopfis  paiviflora  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenb.  3.  65.  tab. 
374.)  “ Leaves  bipinnated  ; leaflets  filiform;  fegments  of 

the  outer  calyx  lanceolate.”  Root  annual.  Outer  calyx 
longer  than  the  inner.  Ray  of  the  flowers  white.  All  the 
three  fpecies  are  natives  of  Mexico.  Willdenow  afferts  that 
the  florets  of  the  ray  in  the  fird  fpecies  are  fertile. 

COSMETIC,  from  xoc-pm,  to  adorn,  a term  in  Phyflcj 
ufed  for  any  medicine,  preparation,  or  means,  employed  to 
beautify  and  embellilh  the  face,  and  preferve  or  improve  the 
complexion  ; as  cerufs,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  fucufes, 
wadies,  cold  creams,  lip-falves,  &c.  See  Water. 

The  Indians  ufe  the  water  of  green  cocao-nuts  as  a 
grand  cofmetic,  which  wonderfully  improves  their  com- 
plexion. 

COSMI,  in  Ancient  Hijlory,  magidrates  of  Crete,  during 
the  period  of  its  republican  government,  next  in  authority 
to  the  fenate,  and  fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  cofmos , 
fignifying  order  ; thefe  magidrates  being  appointed  for  the 
maintaining  of  good  order  in  the  date.  Their  power  was 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta  : they  were 
ten  in  number,  and,  like  the  ephori,  chofen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  people;  the  meaned  of  the  populace  having  an  equal 
right  to  this  dignity  with  the  mod  llludrious  families  of  the 
republic.  They  were  intended  as  the  balance  between  the 
people  and  the  fenate,  and  a check  upon  both  ; for,  with- 
out their  approbation,  no  decree  was  of  any  validity.  Out 
of  their  body  the  fenators  were  chofen  ; none  being  admit- 
ted to  that  office  who  had  not  before  given  fome  proofs  of 
their  prudence,  equity,  and  difinteredednefs,  in  the  college 
of  the  cofmi.  In  time  of  war,  they  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  republic  with  abfolute  power,  but  were  afterwards, 
liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  ; whereas  the  fenators  were 
not  accountable  for  their  adminitiration.  See  Crete. 

COSMICAL,  fomething  that  refers,  or  has  a relation  to 
the  world  ; in  Greek  xcayiof. 

Cosmical  A f peel,  among  AJlrologers , is  the  afpeft  of  a 
planet  with  refpeft  to  our  earth.  See  Aspect. 

Cosmical  Qualities  are  uied  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  fyltematical  ones. 

Though,  in  confidering  the  qualities  of  natural  bodies, 
we  ufually  only  take  in  the  powers  any  particular  one  has  of 
adding  on,  or  its  capacity  of  fuffering  from  the  adlion  of  an- 
other, wherewith  it  is  obferved  to  have  fome  manifcll  com- 
merce, by  a communication  of  impreffions ; yet  there  may 
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be  feveral  alterations  to  which  it  may  be  liable,  not  barely 
on  account  of  thofe  qualities  prefumed  to  be  evidently  in- 
herent in  it,  nor  of  the  refpeft  it  bears  to  thofe  other  parti- 
cular bodies,  whereto  it  feems  manifeftly  related  ; there  may 
be  many  unheeded  agents,  which  by  unperceivtd  means  have 
great  operations  on  the  body  we  confider,  and  work  fuch 
changes  in  it,  as  are  not  otherwife  to  be  accounted  for. 
And  theft  are  what  Mr.  Boyle  calls  cofmical,  or  fyjlctnatical 
qualities. 

To  account  for  thefe  cofmical  qualities,  the  fame  author 
propofes  fome  cofmical  fufpicions,  as  to  fome  unobferved 
laws  and  orders  of  nature  ; and  refers  them  principally  to  the 
action  of  certain  effluvia  hitherto  unobferved. 

Cosmical  is  alfo  ufed,  in  AJlronomy , to  exprefs  one  of 
the  poetical  riflings  of  a ftar.  ' 

A ftar  is  faid  to  rife  cofmically,  when  it  rifes  together 
with  the  fun  ; or  with  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  wherein  the 
fun  then  abides. 

Cofmical  fetting  is,  when  a ftar  fets  and  goes  down  in  the 
weft,  at  the  fame  time  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

But,  according  to  Kepler,  to  rife  or  fet  cofmically  is  only 
-to  afeend  above,  or  defeend  below,  the  horizon. 

COSMIN,  or  Kosmin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Po- 
land, in  the  palatinate  of  Kalifch  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Kalifch. 

COSMO  I.  in  Biography , grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  fon 
of  John  de  Medici,  was  born  in  1519.  On  the  aflalTination 
of  Alexander,  he  took  fuch  meafures  as  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  unanimoufly  defied  chief  of  the  republic.  A party, 
headed  bv  fome  perfons  of  high  rank,  was  formed  againft 
him,  but  Cofmo  was  fupported  by  the  power  of  Charles 
V.  and  firmly  fixed  on  his  throne.  To  ftrengthen  his  hands 
he  married  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  daughter  of  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  In  1553  the  Siennefe  revolted  from  the  empe- 
ror: the  mal-conterts  were  afiifted  by  France,  but  Cofmo 
joined  the  imperialifts,  and  triumphed  over  all  oppofition. 
Sienna  furrendered  to  his  power,  and  with  the  adjoining 
diftrifl  was  annexed  to  the  Florentine  dominions.  He  in- 
itituted  the  military  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Stephen  for 
the  defence  of  the  coaft,  and  allotted  to  them  a palace  at 
Pifa.  Confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  by  the  high 
fpirited  Florentines,  but  he  rendered  himfelf  fuperior  in 
every  ftruggle  for  power  x in  his  own  family,  however,  he 
was  one  of  the  mod  unfortunate  of  fovereigns.  He  had 
a numerous  offspring,  but  the  fate  of  his  two  ions  John 
and  Garcia  was  truly  tragical,  the  elder,  John,  at  the  age 
of  17,  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal:  Garcia  then 
but  15,  jealous,  probably,  of  the  high  honours  conferred 
on  his  brother,  and  pofTefiing  a cruel  and  malignant  difpofli- 
tion,  took  an  opportunity,  while  on  a hunting  party,  to 
flab  him  to  the  heart ; after  which  he  joined  the  reft  of 
the  company  with  an  air  of  perfedl  tranquillity.  The 
dead,  body  was  foon  difeovered,  and  the  death  of  the 
youth  was  ordered  by  the  duke  to  be  attributed  to 
apoplexy.  He  was,  however,  too  wary  to  be  deceived 
himfelf,  well  knowing  by  whom  the  bloody  deed  was 
done : and  fending  for  Garcia  charged  him  with  the 

crime,  which,  though  at  firft,  he  denied  in  the  molt  pe- 
remptory manner,  he  at  length  confeffed.  The  unhappy 
father,  armed  with  arbitrary  power,  commanded  his  fon  to 
prepare  for  the  punifhment  which  he  deferved,  arid,  almoft 
at  the  fame  inftant,  Hatching  Garcia’s  dagger,  the  inftru- 
ment  of  his  guilt,  he  plunged  it  into  the  criminal’s  bofom, 
and  laid  him  dead  by  the  corpfe  of  his  brother.  Their 
irmther  furvived  the  lofs  of  her  fons  a few  days  only. 
Cofmo  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  during  a period  of 
38  years,  and  died  in  1 5 7 4,  aged  55.  The  magnificence 
of  his  difpolition,  which  has  been  greatly  and  juftly  cele- 


brated, (hewed  that  he  merited  the  crown  whieh  he  wore. 
He  is  fignalized  as  an  encourager  of  letters  and  the  tine  arts. 
He  reftored  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  invited  to  it  profeflbrs 
of  the  firft  talents,  and  founded  in  it  a new  college  for  the 
education  ©f  forty  ftudents.  Cofmo  was  the  founder  of  the 
Florentine  academy  : made  great  additions  to  the  Lauren- 
tian  library,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  gallery 
of  Florence,  at  the  fame  time  furiiiftiing  it  with  the  relics 
of  antiquity,  and  the  moft  precious  works  of  art.  By  the 
encouragement  which  he  offered,  the  moft  celebrated  artifts 
in  every  line  crowded  to  his  capital  : here  they  were  fure 
of  employment,  and  of  rewards  proportioned  to  their  me- 
rit. He  engaged  the  ableft  printers  in  the  publications  of 
important  works.  He  promoted  the  fciences  of  aftronomy 
and  navigation  ; and  encouraged  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
medicine,  which  began  to  be  ftud;ed  on  general  principles  ; 
and  at  Florence  and  Pifa  he  laid  out  botanical  gardens,  and 
expended  large  fums  in  the  profecution  of  his  plans.  His 
own  time  was  fpent  in  the  moft  ufeful  and  liberal  Rudies, 
for  which  he  had  a great  tafte.  In  conlideration  of  his 
munificence  as  a prince  and  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men,  he  was,  in  1569,  created  by  pope  Pius  V.  “ Grand 
dnke  of  Tufcany,”  a title  which  he  conferred  with  his  own 
hands.  To  this  innovation  feveral  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
objected  at  firft,  though,  in  a fhort  time,  they  all  acquiefced 
in  it  ; and  the  honour  defeended  to  the  fucceffors  of  Cofl* 
mo,  in  common  with  their  other  titles. 

Cosmo  II.  fon  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  grandfon  to  the 
preceding,  fucceeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1609,  and  render- 
ed himfelf  illuftrious  by  the  equity  and  mildnefs  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  by  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  a capital  economift,  but  without 
the  liability  of  being  charged  with  felfifhntfs  or  avarice, 
and  fo  well  did  he  manage  the  public  money,  that  in  1617 
he  was  able  to  fend  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  duke  of  Mantua  againft  Savoy,  without  laying  a 
flnigle  tax  upon  his  fubjefls.  He  died  in  1621. 

CosMalll.,  born  in  1642,  was  fon  of  F'erdinand  II., 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  1670,  and  inclining  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  in  oppofition  to  that  of  France,  he  obtained  from 
the  emperor  the  title  of  Royal  Highnefs,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope,  and,  after  fome  oppofition,  admitted 
by  the  other  powers.  In  the  year  1700  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  at  the  jubilee  he  expreffed  a vehement  defire  to  touch 
the  holy  handkerchief,  an  indulgence  which  the  pope  re- 
fufed  to  grant  to  any  one  who  was  not  a canon  of  St. 
Peter’s.  Cofmo  without  hefitation  entered  into  prieft’s  or- 
ders, obtained  a canonry,  and  then  was  allowed  what  he  fo 
anxioufiy  delired,  together  with  the  privilege  of  bellowing 
his  benedifFon  upon  the  furrounding  crowd.  His  part  of 
his  condufl  has  fubjefled  him  to  reproaches  either  as  a hy- 
pocrite, or  a weak  devotee.  His  religion  did  not  prevent 
him  from  attending  to  his  temporal  rights  : but  by  drift 
economy  and  the  taxes  which  he  impoled  on  his  people  he 
was  one  of  the  richeft  princes  of  Europe.  His  liberality 
was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  wealth  ; and  after  a 
long  reign  he  died  in  1723,  having  attained  to  the  great  age 
of  81  years.  He  was  devoted  to  the  chemiftry  of  the  day, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  pleafed  when  his  friends  requefted  me- 
dicines made  up  at  his  own  laboratory.  Univer.  Hilt.  Moreri. 

Cosmo.  See  Cosmas. 

COSMOGONY,  in  Phyfics,  dignifies  the  fcience  of  the 
formation  of  the  univerfe.  The  term  is  formed  of  *007/0?, 
the  world,  and  ytivo/j-ou,  I ami  or  n.  It  differs  from  cofmography , 
which  is  the  fcience  of  the  parts  of  the  univerfe,  fuppofing 
it  formed,  and  in  the  Rate  in  which  we  behold  it  ; and  from 
ao/mo/ogy,  which  reafons  on  the  aflual  and  permanent  ftate 
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of  the  world  formed  as  it  now  is  ; whereas  cnfmogmy  rea- 
fons  on  the  variable  ftate  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its 
formation.  In  our  conje&ures  about  the  formation  of  the 
world  there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lofe 
fight  of.  X.  That  of  creation  • for  certainly  matter  could 
not  give  itfelf  exigence,  it  mu  ft  have  received  it.  (See  Crea- 
tion.) 2.  That  of  a fupreme  intelligence  direCbng  this 
creation,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in 
confequence  of  which  this  world  was  formed. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns  concerning  the  origin  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  time 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  its  formation.  Although  a brief 
abllraCl  of  thefe  opinions  will  be  found  under  the  appro- 
priate titles  or  appellations  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
maintained,  we  fhall  in  the  fequel  of  this  article  give  a con- 
nected iummary  of  them,  together  with  references  to  thofe 
heads  or  titles  under  which  the  particular  detail  of  them 
occuts.  Thefe  opinions  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
three  following  dittinCtions  ; viz.  I.  That  the  world  is 
eternal,  both  as  to  matter  and  form  : 2.  That  the  matter  of 
the  world  is  eternal,  but  not  the  form  : 3.  That  the  world 
had  a beginning,  and  will  undergo  a dill'olution  : being  in 
its  own  nature  peri  fixable. 

Ocellus  Lucanus,  whofe  antiquity  and  authority  have 
been  contraifed  againft  thofe  of  Mofes,  though  he  lived  in 
the  age  preceding  that  of  Plato,  was  one  of  the  moll  ancient 
affertors  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  In  a book  which  he 
wrote  “ On  the  Univerfe,”  and  which  is  ft  ill  extant,  he 
affirmed,  that  the  univerfe  never  had  a beginning,  and 
never  will  have  an  end,  being  incapable  of  generation  or  of 
corruption  ; that  of  itfelf  it  is  eternal,  perfect,  and  permanent 
for  ever,  and  that  the  frame  and  parts  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  fubftance  and  matter  of  the  whole,  and 
alio  mankind,  mull  neceffarily  be  eternal.  His  arguments 
for  this  opinion  are  either  very  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  as 
when  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  world  mull  be  eternal, 
becaufe  its  figure  and  motion  are  both  circular,  and  there- 
fore without  begirining  or  end  ; or  elfc  they  are  fuch  as 
tend  to  prove,  that  fomething  muft  be  eternal,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  for  every  thing  to  originate  from  nothing,  or 
to  fall  into  nothing,  alleging  that  fince  there  is  nothing 
exterior  to  the  univerfe,  it  is  a contradi&ion  to  afcribe  to 
it  a beginning,  obecaufe  it  mull  have  been  produced  by 
fome  other  thing,  and  then  it  is  not  the  univerfe.  He 
himftlf  however  feems  to  be  perfuaded  that  the  neceffity 
of  exiftence  mull  flow  from  an  eternal  and  intelligent  mind, 
the  neceffary  perfeftions  of  whofe  nature  are  the  caufe  of 
that  hatmony  which  fubfifts  in  the  univerfe,  and  which 
prevents  its  difarrangement.  He  allows,  that  God  has  gi- 
ven to  man  faculties,  organs  of  fenfe,  and  appetites,  not 
for  the  fake  of  pleafure,  but  for  final  caufes  ; and  exprefsly 
afferts,  that  the  ever-aCtive  being  governs,  and  that  the 
ever  paffive  is  goVerntd;  that  the  one  is  fill!  in  power,  the 
other  pofterior  : that  the  one  is  divine,  rational,  and  intel- 
ligent, the  other  generated,  irrational,  and  liable  to  change. 
See  Ocellus  Lucanus.  Arillotle,  who  feems  to  have 
freely  borrowed  from  the  above  work  in  his  treatife  “ Ori 
Generation  and  Corruption,”  held  the  fame  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  univerfe  ; and  he  was  the  fir  ft,  at  lead  among 
the  Greeks,  who  aliened  it  ; for  he  fays,  (De  Ccelo.  1.  i.  c. 
10.)  that,  be'ore  his  time,  the  temporary  production  of  the 
world  was  a tenet  univerfally  received,  though  it  was  a quef- 
tion  whether  it  (hould  tver  perifli  or  not.  It  was  his  doClrine, 
that  not  only  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was 
ungenerated  and  eternal  ; hut  that  even  mankind,  and  all 
the  fpecies  of  animals,  male  and  female,  have  fubiifted  from 
cverlafting  to  everlalling  by  a perpetual  courfe  of  genera- 


tion, without  any  original  beginning  or  produ&ion  ; or 
that  the  earth  has  for  ever  been  adorned  with  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  animals,  and  other  preduClions  as  we  now  obferve 
it.  The  great  reafon,  W'hich  induced  Arillotle  to  alien  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  was  his  conceiving,  that  fuch  an 
effect  mult  of  neceffity  eternally  proceed  from  fuch  an  eter- 
nal caufe  as  the  divine  mind,  which,  being  altogether  aft 
and  energy,  could  not  reft  in  a ftate  of  inactivity.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  (Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  2,  3.)  that  a fpi- 
ritual  fubftance  is  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  fource  of 
all  the  order  and  beauty,  as  well  as  of  the  motions  and 
forms  which  we  fo  much  admire.  And  he  exprefsly  dt  = 
feribes  God  to  be  an  intelligent  being  (Nyj,)  incorpo- 
real, the  firft  mover  of  all  things,  himfelf  immoveable, 
eternal,  indivifible,  and  deftitute  of  all  quantity  ; and  he  af- 
firms, that  if  there  were  nothing  but  matter  in  the  world, 
there  would  be  no  original  caufe,  but  an  infinite  progrtf- 
fion  of  caufes,  which  is  evidently  abfurd.  However  we 
may  infer  the  true  notion  of  this  great  phiioiopher  to 
have  been,  that  though  the  world  had  no  temporary  gene- 
ration, yet  it  was  produced  from  one  Supreme  Deity,  af- 
ter fome  other  manner.  (See  Aristotle.)  Although 
Plato  himfelf  acknowledged  that  the  world  was  made  by 
God,  yet  he  ufed  fome  expreffions  which  intimated  that  the 
time  of  its  formation  was  indefinite  ; fuch  as  when  he  fays, 
that  the  world  mull  be  an  eternal  refemblance  of  the  eter- 
nal idea  ; fo  that  many,  of  his  followers,  adhering  to  Arif-- 
totle’s  opinion,  availed  themfelves  of  thefe  expreffions,  and 
explained  them  as  denoting,  that  by  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  not  to  be  underftood  a creation  in  time,  but  only 
in  order  of  nature,  caufality,  and  dependance  ; the  will  of 
God,  and  his  power  of  afting,  they  fay,  being  neceffarily 
as  eternal  as  his  effence,  the  effort  of  that  will  and  power 
mull  be  fuppofed  coeval  with  the  will  and  powtr  them- 
felves. According  to  thefe  philofophers,  exiftence  from 
eternity,  and  being  caufed  or  produced  by  another,  were 
not  apprehended  to  be  contradictory  or  inconfiftent.  And 
as  they  were  led  into  this  opinion,  from  the  foie  confider- 
ation  of  the  benevolent  will  and  generative  power  of  the 
Deity,  they  allowed  that  the  world,  notwithftanding  its 
exiftence  from  eternity,  might  in  fome  fenfe  be  faid  to 
be  made,  as  being  produced  from  another  caufe,  and  not 
felf-offginated.  To  this  purpofe,  Proclus  himfelf,  the 
grand  champion  for  the  world’s  eternity,  plainly  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  generation  of  the  inferior  gods  and  of  the 
world  mull  be  fo  underftood  ; meaning,  when  they  called 
it  the  generation  of  the  gods,  not  any  temporary  produc- 
tion, but  their  ineffable  proceffion  from  a fuperior  firft. 
caufe  (Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  85.  Cndworth.  p.  253.)  The 
later  Platonifts,  being  fond  of  this  notion  of  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  endeavoured,  by  forced  conftruCtions,  to. 
wreft  their  mailer’s  words,  efpecially  his  “ Tirrueus,”  to 
their  own  purpofe.  Accordingly  this  doClrine  of  the 
world’s  co-eternity  with  God  was,  in  the  6th  century,  al- 
lowed to  be  publicly  taught  in  Alexandria,  by  Ammoniast 
the  fcholar  of  Proclus,  and  not  without  fuccefs.  (See 
Plato  and  Platonists.) 

Some  modern  affertors  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  have- 
ventured  to  affirm  the  material  univerle  to  be  ftlf-exiftent, 
and  to  be  the  fupreme  deity  himfelf.  This  is  the  deCtrine. 
of  Spinoza,  the  firft,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  who  reduced  Athe- 
ifm  into  a fyftem,  by  regular  deduclions,  after  the  method 
of  the  mathematicians.  (See  Spinoza.)  However  the. 
fundamental  opinion,  on  which  Spinoza  ereCted  his  fyftcm,. 
was  not  new  ; but  others  long  before  his  time  had  led  the- 
way,  though  in  fome  refpeCls  fie  departed  from  them.  The- 
opinion  that  the  univerfe  is  one  fubftance,  and  that  God  and. 
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the  world  are  one  and  the  fame  thing,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  firft  taught  by  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  feft 
afterwards  called  the  Eleatic.  He  is  faid  to  have  held  not 
only  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  the  world  ; but  alfo, 
that  whatever  exifted  was  one  being  ; that  there  was  neither 
any  generation  nor  corruption  ; that  this  one  being  was  im- 
moveable, and  remained  always  the  fame,  and  was  the  true 
God.  This  doftrine  was  not  only  defended  by  his  fnccef- 
fors,  Parmenides,  Meliffus,  and  Zeno  of  Elea,  but  by 
Stilpo,  and  the  Megaric  philofophers  alfo.  (See  the  articles 
Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Stilpo.) 
Strato  of  Lampfacus  departed  effcntially  from  the  fyftems 
both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  ; for  though  he  made  nature 
inanimate,  and  acknowledged  no  God  but  nature,  yet  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  taught  that  the  univerfe,  or  nature, 
was  one  fimple  being.  His  opinion  feems  to  have  approach- 
ed much  uearer  to  Spinozifm  than  the  corpufcular  fyltem, 
which  fee.  (See  alfo  the  article  Strato.)  Whatever  was 
the  real  notion  of  this  dillinguifhed  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
and  whatever  difference  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  Epi- 
cureans, it  is  certain,  that  Alexander  the  Epicurean,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Plutarch,  main- 
tained, that  God  is  matter,  or  not  diftinft  from  it  ; that  all 
things  are  effcntially  God,  that  forms  are  imaginary  acci- 
dents, having  no  real  exiftence ; and  that  all  things  are 
fubftantially  the  fame.  This  extravagant  opinion  was  em- 
braced by  fome  heretical  Chriftians  ; as  by  one  Amalrc  in 
particular,  whofe  dead  body  was  taken  up  and  burnt,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  for  having  taught,  that  all 
things  were  God,  and  that  God  was  all  things,  and  the  ef- 
fence  of  all  creatures;  fo  that  the  creator  and  creature  were 
the  fame;  and  that  God  was  the  end  of  all  things,  becaufe 
all  returned  into  him.  Thefe  fentiments  were  adopted  by 
his  fcholar  David  of  Dinant,  and  feveral  others  ; and  the 
learned  Peter  Abelard  has  been  accufed  of  holding  the  fame 
opinion.  This  notion  has  not  been  confined  merely  to  Eu- 
rope, but  has  made  progrefs  in  the  Eaft  ; among  the  Ja- 
panefe  and  the  Mahometans ; and  the  dogma  of  the  foul  of 
the  world,  is  not  only  common  in  the  Eaft,  but  prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  Stoic 
fvftem,  though  in  reality  it  is  the  fame,  with  fome  fhades  of 
difference,  with  that  of  Spinoza.  Some  heterodox  Stoics, 
as  in  particular  Boethius,  not  only  denied  the  world  to  be  an 
animal,  or  intelligent  being;  fubftituting  in  the  room  of  its 
mrnd  or  foul  a plaftic  nature  ; but  they  alfo  afferted  the 
world’s  eternity  and  incorruptibility,  or  one  conftant  and  in- 
variable courfe  or  tenor  of  things.  The  elder  Pliny  feems 
to  have  been  of  this  opinion  ; for  he  declares,  that  the 
world,  and  that  which  is  alfo  called  heaven,  by  whofe  cir- 
cular motion  all  things  are  governed,  ought  to  be  believed 
to  be  an  immenfe  and  eternal  deity,  fuch  as  was  neither 
made,  nor  will  ever  be  deftroyed.  (Nat.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  I.) 

The  fecond  opinion,  refpedling  the  cofmogony,  viz.  that 
the  fubftance  of  the  univerfe  is  eternal,  though  the  form 
be  not,  was  generally  adopted  by  the  ancients,  who  inferred 
from  the  eftablilhed  axiom,  “ ex  nihilo,  nihil,”  or  that  no- 
thing can  be  produced  from  nothing,  that  the  creation  of 
matter  was  an  abfolute  impoffibility  ; but,  at  the  fame  time, 
had  fufficient  reafon  for  believing  that  the  world  had  not 
always  been  in  its  prefent  ftate  and  order.  Thofe  who  em- 
braced this  opinion  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes ; of 
which  the  firft  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  generation  of 
the  world,  or  its  reduction  to  its  prefent  form,  from  me- 
chanical principles  only,  and  the  adlivity  of  matter,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  adiftance  of  any  divine  power;  and 
the  others  introduced  an  intelligent  mind  as  the  architect  and 
difpofer  of  all  .things.  No  principle  can  be  more  abfurd 


than  that  which  fuppofes  matter  to  be  uncreated ; for,  if 
matter  was  eternal  and  uncreated,  and  diftinft  from  God, 
it  owed  its  exiftence  to  its  own  nature  only,  depending  on 
no  other  caufe,  either  in  refpeft  of  its  effence  or  its  proper- 
ties. Moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  reafon,  , that 
another  being  fliouid  exercife  fo  great  a power  over  matter 
as  entirely  to  change  it,  and  form  a world  out  of  that  which 
had  been  felf-exiftent  from  all  eternity  without  being 
a world.  Belides,  thofe  who  attribute  the  formation  of  the 
univerfe  to  mere  matter  and  motion,  fuppofe  the  eternal 
motion  of  matter  ; but  if  motion  be  eternal,  it  was  either 
eternally  caufed  bv  fome  eternal  intelligent  being,  which 
would  again  introduce  the  deity,  who,  on  their  hypot’nefis, 
had  been  excluded;  or  it  mult  be  of  itlelf  necefiary  and 
felf-exiftent ; whence  it  would  follow,  that  it  mult  be  a con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  fuppofe  any  matter  to  be  at  reft,  or  to 
fuppofe  that  there  might  have  been  originally  more  or  lefs 
motion  in  the  univerfe  than  there  adlualiy  was,  both  which 
confequences  are  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted  ; or  elfe,  with- 
out any  neceffity  in  its  own  nature,  and  without  any  exter- 
nal neceffary  caufe,  it  muft  have  exifted  from  eternity  by  an 
endltfs  fucceffive  communication,  which  is  alfo  a plain  con- 
tradiction ; for  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  merely  dependent 
beings,  without  any  original  caufe,  is  a fcries  of  be- 
ings, which  has  neither  neceffity  nor  caufe,  nor  any  rea- 
fon at  all  of  its  exiftence,  neither  within  itfelf  nor  from 
without  ; that  is,  it  is  an  exprefs  impoffibility.  Mr.  Toland, 
indeed,  (Lett,  iii.)  has  ventured  to  affert,  and  pretended  to 
prove,  that  motion,  meaning  the  conatus,  or  endeavour  to 
move,  is  effentidl  to  all  matter ; but  this  is  a very  unphilo- 
fophical  pofition.  The  conatus  to  motion  in  any  one  par- 
ticle of  matter,  muft  be  either  a conatus  to  move  fome  one 
determinate  way  at  once,  or  to  move  every  way  at  once  ; 
but  a conatus  to  move  fome  one  determinate  way,  cannot  be 
effential  to  any  particle  of  matter,  but  muft  arife  from  fome 
external  caufe ; becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  the  pretended 
neceffary  nature  of  any  particle  to  determine  its  motion,  ne- 
ceffarily  and  effentially,  one  way  rather  than  another  ; and  a 
conatus  to  move  equally  every  way  at  once,  'is  either  an 
abfolute  contradiction,  or  at  leaft  can  produce  nothing  in 
matter,  but  an  eternal  reft  of  all  and  every  one  of  its  parts. 
(Clarke’s  Demonftr.  of  the  Being  and  Attrib.  of  God,  p. 
66.)  According  to  this  fecond  opinion,  t;he  ftate  in  which 
matter  is  fuppofed  eternally  to  have  been,  is  liable  to  feveral 
objections.  The  original  of  the  earth  they  fuppofe  to  have 
been  a chaos  in  a confufed  and  difordered  ftate;  and  to  this 
chaos  they  attribute  a certain  motion,  which  they  conceive 
to  be  irregular  and  tumultuous,  but  it  was  changed  into  a 
regular  motion  either  by  chance  or  divine  power  ; but  Arif- 
totle has  long  ago  obferved,  that  the  fuppolition  of  fuch  an 
irregtilar  motion  deftroys  itfelf ; as  that  which  is  infinite  and 
eternal  muft  neceffarily  have  a regular  and  natural  motion  ; 
and  if  the  motion  of  the  chaotic  particles  be  natural,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  qualities  and  properties,  the  very 
poflibility  of  matter’s  having  continued  in  that  ftate  from 
eternity  is  deftroyed  ; becaufe,  we  thus  introduce  a princi- 
ple, which  will  neceffarily  feparate  the  feveral  kinds  of  bodies 
one  from  the  other,  and  that  within  a certain  limited  fpace 
of  time.  This  principle  alfo  renders  the  affiftance  of  a 
deity  unneceffary  ; for  if  the  chaos  be  acknowledged  to  have 
in  itfelf  all  the  internal  power  that  is  requifite  for  the  fepa- 
ration  of  its  parts,  and  the  placing  of  every  element  in  ics 
proper  fituation,  there  can  be  no  occafion  for  the  interven- 
tion of  any  external  caufe,  (See  Chaos.)  It  is  neceffary, 
therefore,  if  we  would  reafon  juftly  concerning  the  produc- 
tion of  the  world,  to  confider  God  as  the  auttiorof  nature, 
and  as  the  firft  and  foie  principle  of  motion.  Without  a 
3 deity, 
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deity,  we  fhall  be  involved  in  an  endlefs  labyrinth  of  abfur- 
dities  and  contradidlions,  Thofe  philofophers,  therefore, 
determine  reafonably,  who  affert  that  the  world  had  a be- 
ginning, and  was  once  formed  out  of  a confufed  chaos. 
And  though,  without  a divine  revelation,  the  aera  of  its 
commencement  cannot  be  afcertained  ; yet,  we  have  ftrong 
prefumptive  proofs,  that  the  prefent  frame  and  conftitution 
of  the  earth,  at  lead,  have  been  of  no  very  ancient  date.  To 
this  purpofe,  the  following  circumftances  have  been  men- 
tioned : The  changes  which  mull  neccffarily,  and  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of,  nature  occur  in  the  earth  during  a long  in- 
terval of  time,  by  putrefadlion,  the  fubfidence  of  moun- 
tains, the  daily  encroachments  of  the  land  upon  the  fea, 
the  confumption  of  water,  and  other  innumerable  accidents; 
the  univerfal  tradition  of  the  mod  ancient  nations,  both 
learned  and  barbarous;  the  population  of  the  earth;  the 
late  original  and  invention  of  ail  arts  andfciences;  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  hidory  of  the  earth,  which  reaches  up  to  a very 
few  years;  the  manifed  abfurdities  and  contradictions  of 
thofe  few  accounts  which  pretend  to  a greater  antiquity  ; 
the  impofltbility  that  univerfal  deluges,  or  other  accidents, 
fhould  at  certain  long  periods  have  often  times  dcltroyed 
the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  with  the  memory  of  all 
former  actions  and  inventions,  and  yet  never  have  happened 
to  dedroy  them  all:  thefe  circumltances,  and  many  more 
confiderations,  deduced  from  nature,  reafon,  and  obferva- 
tion,  render  it  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  formation  of 
the  earth  was  novel,  and  of  no  great  antiqu’ty.  And,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  doftrine  of  thofe  ancient  poets 
and  philofophers,  who  taught  that  the  World  had  a begin- 
ning, was  founded  on  dill  tnorir  ancient  traditions,  which 
were  fo  many  authorities  to  them,  as  their  tedimonies  are 
at  this  day  to  us.  (See  NicholPs  Conf.  of  a Theid,  vol.  i. 
p.  I.  Clarke’s  Difc.  concerning  the  Evidences  of  Nat. 
and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  252.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  b.  i.  c.  4.)  Under  this  head,  many  different  hypo- 
thefes  of  cofmogony  have  been  framed;  and  in  the  recital  of 
them,  we  (hall  begin  with  thofe  which,  excluding  all  divine  in- 
terpolition,  accounted  for  the  formation  of  the  univerfe  from 
the  properties  and  adtion  of  matter  only.  The  firft  is,  that 
of  the  Phoenicians,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Sanchoniatho,  and 
taken  originally,  as  he  affuresus,  from  the  cofmogony  of  Ta- 
autus,  who  was  the  fame  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the 
Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans. 
According  to  his  account,  the  fird  principles  of  the  uni- 
verfe were  a fpirit  of  dark  air,  and  a turbid  obfeure  chaos, 
which,  for  many  ages,  had  no  bounds;  and  the  formation  of 
all  things  began  by  the  conjundlion  of  this  fpirit  with  its 
own  principles,  which  produced  “ mot,”  derived  by  Bo- 
chart  from  the  Arabic,  madah,  fignifying,  as  he  fays,  the 
fird  matter  of  things.  But  as  Sanchoniatho  makes  the 
chaos,  and  not  mot,  to  be  the  fird  material  principle ; 
Cumberland  deduces  it  from  another  Arabic  word,  matha, 
denoting  to  deep  or  macerate  in  water,  whence  is  form- 
ed maulb  or  mot,  fignifying  fuch  a folution  or  confufion, 
denominated  by  fome  mud,  and,  by  others,  a corruption  of 
a watery  mixture,  which  became  the  feed  of  .all  creatures, 
and  hence  proceeded  the  generation  of  the  univerfe.  From 
certarn  animals  which  had  no  fenfe,  proceeded  others  that 
were  intelligent,  called  “ Zophafemin,”  i.e.  the  contem- 
plators  of  heaven,  being  formed  alike  in  the  fhape  of  an 
egg  ; and  upon  this  mot,  with  the  fun,  moon,  fiars, 
and  larger  condellations,  immediately  fhone  forth  ; and 
from  this  relation  it  hath  been  inferred,  that  Thoth  confi- 
dered  the  earth  as  a planet.  The  air  being  intenfely  en- 
lightened by  the  violent  degree  of  heat  communicated  to  the 
fea  and  earth,  winds  were  generated  and  clouds,  and  great  dc- 
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feentsand  defluxionsof  the  celedial  waters;  and  when  they-were 
feparated  and  drawn  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  then  met  again  in  the  air,  and  dafhed  againd 
one  another,  thunder  and  lightning  were  engendered  ; and 
at  the  noife  of  the  thunder,  the  above-mentioned  intelligent 
animals  awoke,  terrified  with  the  found,  and  male  and  fe- 
male moved  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  fea.  Eufebius  of  Cte- 
farea,  who  has  preferved  this  fragment,  obferves,  that  this 
cofmogony  of  the  Phoenicians  introduces  atheifm  ; Sancho- 
niatho having  delivered  no  theology  concerning  the  fupreme 
God,  nor  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  or  angels. 
Bilhop  Cumberland  confiders  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
things  as  a profeffed  apology  for  the  idolatrous  worlhip 
paid  to  dead  men,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe. 
Whereas,  others  think  that  Eufebius  would  rather  wifh  to 
render  the  theology  of  the  pagans  ridiculous  and  abfurd  ; 
and  that,  by  the  molt  favourable  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  Sanchoniatho,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians 
fuppofed  two  principles,  one  of  which  was  a turbid  dark 
chaos,  and  the  other  a fpirit,  or  an  underftanding  prolific 
goodnefs,  forming  and  hatching  the  corporeal  world  into 
perfeftion  ; the  eternity  of  which  fpirit  feems  alfo  to  be  af- 
ferted  by  the  declaration,  that  it  knew  not  its  own  genera- 
tion, that  is,  had  no  original  at  all.  This  Phoenician  cof- 
mogony being  confeffcdly  taken  from  that  of  Thoth,  agrees 
in  fubilance  with  the  Egyptian.  (Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb. 
Praep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  10.  Cumberland’s  Rem.  on  the  Cof- 
mogony of  Sanchon.  Cudworth’s  Intell.  Syftem.)  The 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  univerfe,  given  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  (lib.  i.)  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  cofmogony 
of  the  Egyptians  ; and  it  is  as  follows. 

When  the  univerfe  firft  coalefccd,  heaven  and  earth  were 
of  one  form,  their  nature  being  blended  together;  but  after- 
wards, as  bodies  feparated,  the  world  took  on  it  the  entire 
difpolition  wherein  we  now  behold  it,  and  the  air  began  to 
have  a conftant  motion  ; upon  which,  its  fiery  parts  flew  to 
the  upper  regions,  being  naturally  carried  upward  by  their 
own  levity  ; and  hence  proceeded  the  rapid  circular  motion 
of  the  fun,  and  other  liars.  The  muddy  and  turbid  matter, 
after  it  had  been  incorporated  with  the  humid,  fubfided  in 
one  place  by  its  own  weight,  and,  being  agitated  with  con- 
tinual internal  volutations  of  the  watery  paits,  the  fea  be- 
came formed,  and  of  the  more  folid  the  earth,  which  was 
flimy  and  very  foft  at  firft  ; but,  ftiftening  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  the  furface  began  to  ferment,  by  reafon  of  the  heat  ; 
and  fome  of  the  humid  parts  fwelled,  and  rofe  by  degrees 
into  putrid  puftuies,  covered  with  thin  membranes.  The 
humid  matter,  thus  fecundated  by  the  genial  heat,  by  night 
received  nutriment  from  the  mill  falling  from  the  ambient 
air,  and  by  day  grew  more  and  more  folid  by  the  fun’s 
warmth,  till  at  length  the  inclofed  brood  being  arrived  at 
perfedt  maturity,  and  the  membranes  burnt  up  and  burft,  all 
kinds  of  creatures  were  produced.  Of  which  thofe  that 
had  obtained  the  greater  degree  of  heat,  became  volatiles, 
and  flew  upwards ; thofe,  in  which  the  earthy  concretion 
prevailed,  were  placed  in  the  rank  of  reptiles,  and  other  ter- 
reftrial  animals ; and  the  creatures,  which  chiefly  coniiited 
of  a watery  nature,  repaired  to  a congenial  element,  and 
were  called  fifh.  At  length  the  earth,  continually  harden- 
ing more  and  more  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  by  the  winds, 
could  no  longer  produce  any  of  the  larger  animals  ; but 
they  began  to  propagate  their  ieveral  fpecies  by  generation. 
And,  to  obviate  any  objedtion  againft  the  poflibiiity  of  the 
earth’s  producing  living  creatures,  our  author  inftances  in 
the  vaft  number  of  mice,  which  are  laid  to  be  bred  in  the 
Upper  Egypt,  out  of  the  putrifted  mud,  after  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile, 
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This  cofmogony  is  charged  with  being  a mechanical  ex- 
plication of  the  generation  of  the  world,  without  any  help 
from  God  ; and  Eufebius  obferves,  that  the  name  of  God  is 
rot  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  it,  but  a kind  of  fortuitous  and 
fpontaneous  formation  of  the  univerfe  introduced.  From 
this  imputation  of  acknowledging  no  deity  befides  ftupid 
matter,  the  Egyptians  have  been  ftrenuoufiy  defended  by 
Dr.  Cudworth  (Intell.  Sy ft. ) ; and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Plutarch  (Ifis  and  Ofiris)  for  fuppofing,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians admitted  an  affive  principle,  or  intelligent  power,  eter- 
nally united  with  the  chaotic  mafs,  by  whofe  energy  the 
elements  were  feparated,  and  bodies  were  formed,  and  which 
continually  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  and  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  all  efftfts.  The  teftimony  of  Plutarch  is  corrobo- 
rated by  that  of  many  other  writers.  (See  Agathodiemon 
and  Cneph.)  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced,  in 
fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion,  by  Eufebius,  Porphyry, 
and  others,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  acknowledged  an  aftive  as  well  as  a paffive  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  and,  as  Plutarch  afferts,  worfiiipped  rui  Trj&lw 
0e«,  the  fupreme  deity.  The  Egyptian  priefts  alfo  taught, 
that  the  earth  had  certain  periods  of  revolution,  being  al- 
ternately deftroyed  by  water  and  fire,  and  renewed  again. 

As  to  the  Chaldteans  or  Babylonians,  Diodorus  fays,  they 
held  the  nature  of  the  world  to  be  eternal,  and  that  it  had 
neither  any  original  generation,  nor  is  fubjedt  to  any  future 
corrupth  n ; yet  that  the  order  and  beautiful  difpolition  of 
all  things  were  caufed  by  a divine  providence ; and  that 
whatever  are  now  in  the  heavens  were  not  cafual,  or  fpon- 
taneous, but  perfected  by  the  determinate  and  eftablifhed 
decree  of  the  gods.  From  the  account  given  by  Berofus  of 
the  Chaldaic  cofmogony,  it  appears  that  the  old  Baby- 
lonians exprefsly  attributed  the  orderly  difpofition  of  the 
world,  the  perfecting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  form- 
ation of  men  and  animals,  to  their  fupreme  god,  Bel ; though 
they  feem  to  have  held  the  pre-exiftence  of  matter.  It  mutt, 
therefore,  be  fome  theology  of  the  later  Babylonians,  which 
could  with  juPtice  be  charged  with  palling  over  in  filence  the 
one  principle  of  the  univerfe  (fee  Cumberl.  Cofm.  Sanchon. 
p.  280.)  ; in  which  they  mutt  have  departed  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  anceitors,  the  ancient  Chaldosans,  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  acknowledgement  of  one  fovereign  deity, 
or  maker  of  the  world,  as  appears  from  that  oracle  of  Apollo, 
cited  by  Eufebius  from  Porphyry,  where  the  Chaldteans 
and  Hebrews  are  alone  declared  to  be  poffeffed  of  the  true 
wifdom,  as  worfhipping  God,  the  fcif-begotteii  king,  in  an 
holy  manner.  See  Chaldean  Philofophy. 

The  ancient  pagan  poets,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the 
depravation  of  theology  in  general,  have  particularly  coun- 
tenanced the  opinion  of  the  world’s  having  been  produced 
from  a chaos,  without  the  intervention  and  influence  of  God. 
For  an  account  of  the  cofmogony  of  Orpheus,  fee  Orpheus. 
The  cofmogony  of  Hefiod  is  fomewhat  confufed,  com- 
mencing twice  from  the  chaos,  and  relating  things  rather  in 
a poetical  than  a philofophical  order.  The  fubftance  of 
what  he  delivers  is,  that  in  the  beginning  the  chaos  firft  ex- 
itled,  then  the  widely-extended  earth,  and  next  love,  the 
faireft  of  the  immortal  gods  ; that  the  chaos  produced  Ere- 
bus and  Night,  from  the  conjunction  of  which  two  iffued 
AEther  and  Day.  After  which  he  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  feparation  of  the  heavens  and  ftars  from  the 
earth,  the  raifing-  of  mountains,  and  the  finking  of  caves  ; 
and  of  the  production  of  the  fea,  from  the  heavens  and  earth 
together.  Ariftophanes  has  given  a much  more  methodical 
and  complete  defeription  of  this  ancient  cofmogony.  His 
account  is  ludicroully  introduced  in  a comedy  ; but  it  is  con- 
ceived to  have  been  a Iketch  of  the  old  atheiftic  fyftem,  and 
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may  be  thus  explained.  Chaos,  or  matter,  confufedly 
moved,  being  the  original  of  all  things,  did  thence  rife  up 
gradually  from  ltffer  to  greater  perfection  ; firft,  inanimate 
things,  as  the  elements,  heaven,  earth,  and  feas ; then, 
brute  animals ; afterwards,  men;  and,  laft  of  all,  gods;  as 
if  not  only  the  fubltance  of  matter,  and  thefe  inanimate  bo- 
dies of  the  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  were  firft 
in  order  of  nature  before  God,  as  being  themfelves  alfo  gods, 
but  alfo  irrational  animals  at  leaft,  if  not  men  too.  And' 
this  is  the  atheiftic  creation  of  the  world,  gods,  and  aft, 
out  of  fenfelcfs  and  ftupid  matter,  or  dark  chaos,  as  the  only 
original  deity.  (Cudw.  Intell.  Syft.)  For  the  opinions 
of  feveral  ancient  philofophers  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  manner  of  its  formation;  fee  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras.  The 
next  atheiftic  fyftem  of  philofophy  and  of  cofmogony, 
which  we  Hi  all  mention,  is  the  atomic  ; for  an  account  of 
which,  fee  this  article.  The  doClriue  of  Leucippus  and 
Democritus,  to  whom  this  fyftem  is  aferibed,  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  world,  was,  that  the  firft  principles  were  an  in- 
finite number  of  atoms,  or  indivifible  particles,  of  different 
fizes  and  figures,  which,  moving  fortuitoufly,  or  without 
delign,  from  all  eternity,  in  infinite  fpace,  and  encountering 
one  another,  became  varioufly  implicated  and  entangled,  and 
produced  firft  a confufed  chaos  of  all  kinds  of  particles, 
which  afterwards,  by  continual  agitation,  llriking  and  re- 
pelling each  other,  difpoted  themfelves  into  a vortex,  or  vor- 
tices, where,  after  many  convolutions  and  evolutions,  moli- 
tions  and  effays,  in  which  ail  imaginable  fhapes  and  combina- 
tions were  tried,  they  chanced  at  length  to  fettle  into  this 
prefent  form  and  fyftem  of  things.  This  hypothefis,  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  world,  agrees  with 
that  of  Epicurus,  as  it  is  reprefented  by  Lucretius,  except- 
ing that  no  mention  is  made  of  thofe  vortices,  which  were 
an  effential  part  of  the  former.  To  the  two  properties,  at- 
tributed to  atoms  by  Democritus,  magnitude  and  figure, 
Epicurus  added  a third,  viz.  weight ; without  which  he  did 
not  conceive  they  could  move  at  all.  See  Epicurean  Phi- 
lofophy. 

Thofe  who,  allowing  the  eternity  of  matter,  introduce  an 
intelligent  mind  as  the  difpofer  of  it  into  the  form  which  the 
world  now  bears,  may  again  be  fubdivided  into  two  ciafi'es  : 
one,  who,  allowing  no  fubftance  but  matter,  fuppofed  it  to 
be  endued  with  underftanding  and  life,  and  conlequently  to 
be  God  ; and  another,  who  held  God  and  matter  to  be  two 
diftinft  and  independent  beings.  The  firft  opinion,  which 
differs  but  little  from  Spinozifm,  feems  to  have  been  that  of 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  was  certainly  maintained  by 
Hippafus  of  Metapontus,  Heraclitus,  and  the  Stoics.  Hip- 
pafus  and  Heraclitus  held  fire  to  be  the  firft  principle,  of 
which  all  things  were  made  ; into  which,  after  the  revolu- 
tion  of  certain  periods,  they  will  be  again  rtfolved  ; and  that 
this  fire  was  God,  whom  Heraclitus  deferibed  to  be  the 
molt  fubtle  and  fwift  fubftance  which  permeates  or  paffes 
through  the  whole  univerfe.  Heraclitus’s  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  world  was,  that  the  fire  being  extinguifhed, 
the  groffeft  parts  of  it  coalelcing  made  the  earth,  which,  be- 
ing loofened  by  the  fire,  produced  water,  and  from  the  ex- 
halation of  this  water  the  air  was  generated.  Hippocrates 
had  the  fame  notion  of  the  deity  with  Heraclitus,  declaring 
his  belief  to  be,  that  heat  or  fire  was  immortal  and  om- 
nifeient,  and  that  it  faw,  heard,  arid  knew  all  things,  both 
prefent  and  future. 

The  Stoics  held  two  firft  principles  : God,  and  matter 
void  of  all  quality  ; the  one  aftive,  and  the  ether  paffive, 
and  that  they  were  both  corporeal;  for  they  did  not  ac- 
knowledge any  fuch  thing  as  incorporeal  fubftance  ; by 
I " which 
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which  means  they  flrange'ly  confounded  themfelves,and  reduced 
their  two  principles  in  effect  to  one  and  the  fame.  See  Stoics. 
With  the  notions  of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  conftitution 
of  the  world,  agrees  the  doctrine  which  is  laid  to  be  almoff 
univerfal  among  the  Pundits,  or  learned  men,  in  India,  and 
fecretly  entertained  by  the  Sophis  and  learned  men  ofPerlia. 
There  is  alfo  a feft  among  the  Cr.ineie,  who  acknowledge 
nature  to  be  the  foie  deity,  thereby  uuderftanding  that  na- 
tural power  or  operation,  which,  being  the  efficient  caule 
of  motion  and  reft,  produces,  maintains,  and  preferves  all 
things.  But  the  opinion  more  commonly  embraced  at  this 
time  by  the  Chinele,  and  in  which  the  atheifm  which  has 
been  fo  prevalent  among  them  confifts,  approaches  nearer 
the  Stoic  dodfrine.  (See  China)  The  Siamefe  have  alio 
fome  agreement  with  the  Stoics,  in  their  notion  of  the  al- 
ternate deltruftion  and  renovation  of  the  univerfe.  (See 
Conflagration.)  Another  clafs  of  perfons  comprehends 
fuch  as  held  two  di Hindi  and  independent  principles,  co- 
cxillent  from  eternity,  God  and  matter  : and  this  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  P\thngoras  and  Plato; 
and  was  certainly  that  of  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  and  fe- 
veral  others.  (See  Pherecydes,  Plato,  and  Pytha- 
goras.) 

The  third  and  laft,  and  only  true  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  univerfe  is  held  by  thofe,  who  affert  that  the 
world  had  a beginning,  being  produced  by  God  out  of  a 
ftate  of  non-exiftence  ; and  ccniequently,  that  it  is  in  its 
own  nature  liable  to  diffolution.  Befides  fuch  of  the  na- 
tions and  philofophers  already  mentioned,  who  molt  pro- 
bably believed  this  creation  of  the  world,  though  frfpeCted 
of  contrary  opinions,  there  were  ieveral  among  the  heathens 
who  urqueftionably  belonged  to  this  clafs.  Such  were  the 
ancient  Ttfans , or  Etrurians ; the  Druids;  the  Mart, 
among  the  ancient  Perfians  ; the  Brachmans , and  Bramins  ; 
which  articles  fee  refpedtively.  Before  idolatry  prevailed  in 
China,  they  acknowledged  one  God,  or  fupreme,  eternal, 
omnipotent  Spirit,  the  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  go- 
vernor and  director  of  all  things,  whom  they  worfhipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Shang-ti.  They  held , that  a chaos  was  the 
beginning  of  things,  from  which  God  produced  whatfoever 
is  material  in  the  univerfe.  See  China,  and  aifo  Japan. 
Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Syftem.  Brucker’s  Hilt,  ol  Pliilof. 
by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xviii.  Appendix. 

For  an  account  of  modern  theories  of  coimogony,  fee  Car- 
tesian Philrfophy,  Creation,  and  Theory  of  the  Earth 

COSMOGRAPHY,  from  nc crpu;,  world,  and  ypx.<pto, 

I defer  Me,  the  defeription  of  thevvoild;  or  the  ait  which 
teaches  the  conftrudiion,  figure,  difpolition,  and  relation 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  manner  of  repre- 
fenting  them  on  a plane. 

Cofmography  confiils  chiefly  of  two  parts : ajlronomy, 
which  (hews  the  ftruCture  of  the  heavens,  and  the  difpoii- 
tion  of  the  liars;  and  geography,  which  ffiews  thofe  of  the 
eanh. 

COSMOLABE,  from  xoa-po?,  world,  and  I 

take , an  ancient  mathematical  inftrument,  lerving  to  meafure 
diltances,  both  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth. 

The  cofmolabe  is  in  great  meafure  the  fame  with  the 
aftrolabe.  It  is  alfo  called  paniacofn , or  the  univerfal  in - 
Jbument , by  L.  Morgard,  in  a treatiie  written  exprefsly  upon 
it,  printed  in  1612. 

COSMOLOGY,  from  zoerp.©^,  world,  and  Xr,  ©-,  dif- 
eourfe , the  Icience  of  the  world  in  general.  This  Wollius 
calls  general  or  tranfcendental  cofmology,  and  has  written  a 
treatiie  on  the  fubjetf,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  explain 
how  the  world  arites  from  fimple  fubftances  ; and  treats  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  modifications  of  material  things, 


of  the  elements  of  bodies,  of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  per- 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature. 
Wolf.  Ccfmologia  Generalis,  Francfort,  & Leiplic,  1721 
4to.  J 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan,  a term  fome- 
times  tiled  to  fignify  a ptrfon  who  has  no  fixed  living,  or 
place  of  abode  ; or  a man  who  is  a ftranger  no-whtre. 

1 he  word  comes  from  Koa-po?,  mundus,  and  wo\ij,  city. 

One  of  the  ancient  philofophers  being  interrogated  what 
countryman  he  was,  anfwered  he  was  a cofmopolite,  i.  e 
“an  inhabitant  or  citizen  of  the  world.”  “ l prefer,' fays 
another  philofopher,  my  family  to  myfelf,  my  country  to 
my  family,  and  the  human  kind  to  my  country.” 

CuSMOPOLiTICAL  Federation,  denotes  a con- 
cert between  ail  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  arranging  their 
difputes  by  means  of  umpires,  inilead  of  armies;  the°poffi- 
bdity  of  which  is  difeuffed  by  profeifor  Kant,  in  a Berlin 
Magazine  for  the  year  17S4. 

COSMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleffine, 
E.  of  Jordan.  Ptolemy. 

COSNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Charente,  near  the  Gironde;  iS 
miles  S.  of  Salutes. 

COSNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nievre, 
fituated  on  the  river  Loire.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a di- 
Itrift,  and  has  a fub- prefect,  and  a court  of  jultice.  The 
number  oi  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  4709  The  canton 
has  10  communes,  with  r 1,5  [5  inhabitants,  on  an  extent  of 
165  kiliometres,  but  the  whole  difirift  counts  a population 
oi  57,78s  individuals,  and  66  commune*,  on  a territorial  ex- 
tent oi  1597  kiliometres  and  a half.  The  diilriCt  of  Cofne 
produces  good  wine,  and  abundance  of  corn.  It  has  feveral 
iron  mines  and  forces.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  hardware 
and  cutlery. 

COSPEAN,  Philip,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  French 
pi  eacher  and  prelate,  who  flourilhed  in  the  beginning  of  -he 
ieventeenth  century.  In  early  life  he  ifudied  under  Lipfius, 
and  in  1604  became  one  of  the  dodiors  of  the  college  of  the 
S01  bonne.  As  a writer  he  is  known  as  a controvetiialill  in 
theological  fubjefts  ; but  his  fame  as  a preacher  was  very 
remarkable,  eipecially  for  having  introduced  in  his  dif- 
courfes  illuR rative  citations  from  the  facred  writings,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  ufeful  modes  of  preaching.  He 
was  fucceffively  bifiiop  of  Aire,  Nantes,  and  Lifeux,  and 
died  in  1646  at  the  age  of  feventy-eight. 

. COSPODA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  near  Neuitadt. 

^ COSPOUR,  or  Cospore,  a town  of  Afia,  the  capital  of 
Cachar,  in  tne  kingdom  of  Ava,  or  Birman  empire  ; 
miles  L.  oi  Patna.  N.  iat.  2.).°  56k  E.  long.  92°  jf, 

COSS,  a meafure  of  length  ufed  in  Jiindooftan, 
tne  ffandai d of  which  has  varied  at  diflerciit  periods,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  the  emperors.  The  nr  if  perfon 
who  made  a great  innovation  in  this  lfandard  was  Acbar, 
who  directed  it  to  be  taken  at  5000  guz,  equal  to 
47d7  yar^s’  i-  about  two  Britiih  miles  and  five  furlongs; 
and  Shah  Jehan,  about  half  a century  afterwards,  increafcd 
the  iiandaid  one-twentieth  part,  making  the  cofs  more  than 
two  miles  and  fix  furlongs.  But  fince  the  time  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  the  ancient,  or  common,  cofs  has  reiumed  its  place,  and 
thofe  of  Acbar  and  Scab  Jehan  are  onlv  heard  of  in  the 
hutories  of  the  times  when  they  were  in  life.  All  the  coifes 
of  the  Ayin- Acbaree  are  of  the  old  ftandard,  that  is,  the 
common  or  Hindooftanny  cofs,  fuch  as  Acbar  found  in  ufe 
when  he  afe ended  the  throne.  Although  the  eifimated 
length  of  the  cofs  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  variation  through  the  whole  of 
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it  amounted  to  fo  much  as  one-futh  part ; and  between  the 
northern  and  fouthern  extreme  of  India,  that  is,  in  an  ex- 
tent of  about  1700  miles,  the  difference  is  not  more  than 
one-fixteenth  part.  The  miles,  it  is  well  known,  vary  much 
more  in  their  proportions  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Taking  the  medium  of  the  cofs  throughout  Hindooftan, 
and  the  Deccan,  there  will  be  about  40  of  them  to  a degree 
of  a great  circle  on  the  globe  ; that  is,  each  cofs  is  about  a 
geographical  mi'e  and  a half.  In  road  meafure  the  cofs  is 
about  one  ftatute  mile  and  nine-tenths,  or  at  the  rate  of  190 
Britilh  miles  to  ico  codes;  one  part  in  fevert  being  allowed 
for  winding,  when  the  line  of  diilance  is  extenfive  : — or, 
feven  miles  of  road  meafure  are  allowed  to  produce  fix  miles 
horizontally,  or  in  a direft  line.  In  Malwa  and  its  neigh, 
bourhood,  the  codes  are  larger  than  any  where  elfe,  and  are 
about  1.7  geographical  mile  each,  or  35  to  a degree:  and 
in  the  road  from  Baglana  to  Mafulipatam  they  are  fo  fhort, 
that  46  are  required  to  make  a degree.  The  proportions 
adopted  by  major  Rennell  (in  his  “ Memoir”)  for  Hindoo- 
ftan. Malwa,  and  the  Carnatic,  from  a great  number  of  ex- 
amples, are  refpeftively  1.43,  1. 71,  and  1.6  of  geographical 
miles  to  a horizontal  cofs;  or  42.35,  and  37^  to  a degree  of  a 
great  circle.  The  cofs  of  Hindooftan  Proper  is  therefore 
Shorter  than  any  other,  and  prevails  throughout  the  greareft 
extent  of  country.  In  Nagpour  (the  ancient  Goondwaneh) 
there  is  a Goondy  cofs,  which  is,  at  a mean,  about  2.76  geo- 
graphical miles,  reduced  t_o  horizontal  diilance  ; or  21 .9,  or 
22  to  a degree.  This  meafure  appears  to  be  in  ufe  by  the  na- 
tives throughout  Mundilla  and  Boggilcund,  as  well  as  in  Nag- 
pour ; and  iometimes  occafions  great  confudon  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  “ coffiis,”  or  couriers;  however,  they  have  a 
computation  of  Hindooftanny  codes  alfo,  in  the  fame  coun- 
try ; and  the  proportions  agree  in  general  remarkably  well 
with  that  fcale,  between  the  Bengal  provinces  and  Auranga- 
bad, and  between  Mundilla  and  Hydrabad. 

Coss,  Rule  of,  in  Mathematics , was  ufed  for  the  fcience  of 
algebra,  when  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe  by  means 
of  the  Italians,  who  named  it  “ Regola  de  cola,”  or  the  rule 
of  the  thing  ; the  unknown  quantity,  or  that  which  was  re- 
quired in  every  queftion,  being  called  “ cofa,”  the  thing, 
whence  we  have  cofs,  and  coffic  numbers,  &c.  See  Al- 
gebra. 

COSSA;  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Oe- 
notria.  Steph.  Byz. 

Cossa.  See  Cosa. 

COSSACKS,  or  Kozacks,  is  the  general  name  of  the 
rations  of  the  Ukraine,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia,  Little 
Tartary,  and  northern  Turkey,  in  the  governments  of  Kief, 
Tfchernigof,  Novgorod-Sivirik,  Kurlk,  Orel,  Tambof,  &c. 
Their  language  is  the  Ruffian,  their  religion  the  Greek,  and 
their  vocation  to  defend  the  extenfive  frontiers  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  againft  the  incuriions  of  the  Tartars  and  other 
favage  tribes.  Unlike  the  reft  of  the  Ruffian  peafants,  they 
cannot  be  given  away  as  ferfs,  neither  do  they  furni fli  re- 
cruits for  the  army  ; but  they  all  ferve  as  light  horfemen, 
and  receive  pay  only  when  they  are  in  aftual  fervice. 

The  name  Codack  or  Kozack  is  probably  Tartarian.  It 
lignifies  an  armed  warrior.  So  early  as  the  ninth  century 
the  emperor  Conftantine  Porphyrogencta  mentions  a country 
of  Kafachia  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Calpian  feas,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucafian  mountains;  and  in  the  year  1021, 
prince  Miliflaf,  fon  of  the  great  Vladimir,  made  war  upon  a 
nation  called  Kofagi.  Both  feem  to  be  the  fame  people, 
and  of  Tartarian  origin. 

By  reafon  of  their  federal  conftitution,  military  and  civil, 
the  Cpdacks  form  a diitindt  part  and  clafs  of  the  Ruffian  na- 
Uon.  This  conftitution  they  obtained  after  the  deltrudtion 
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of  the  Tartarian  empire,  when  the  Ruffim  government  ap- 
pointed them  the  guardians  of  the  new  frontiers,  and  allot- 
ted certain  diftri&s  of  the  country  for  their  fupport.  The 
Codacks  have  no  nobility,  conlequently  no  vadals.  All  are 
brethren,  and  may  reciprocally  command  and  obey.  They 
ele£t  their  fuperiors  from  their  own  body,  reduce  them  again 
to  the  common  level,  and  chocfe  others  in  their  (lead.  The 
commander  in  chief  alone  is  appointed  by  government,  and 
in  conftant  pay.  The  Codacks  are  obliged  to  clothe  them- 
lelves  at  their  own  expence,  to  provide  themfeives  with 
horfes  and  aims,  and  to  be  at  all  times  completely  ready  to 
march.  While  in  a£lual  fervice  each  common  man  receives 
the  munition  and  the  pay  of  a foldier,  viz.  twelve  roubles  a 
year.  They  enter  the  fervice  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
obtain  their  difeharge  at  fifty.  As  countrymen  they  call 
their  commanders  in  the  Jlanitzas,  villages,  JlarJhini,  aider- 
men,  and  over  towns  and  didrifts,  attamans,  corruptly  het- 
mans. As  militia  they  have  fubaltern  officers,  defiatniki  and 
puztidefetniki , over  tens  and  fifties  ; captains,  fotniki,  over 
hundreds;  and  every  regiment,  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  tue  diftriH,  is  from  ore  thoufand  to  three  thoiifand 
men  ftrong,  has  a general  officer,'  voifkovoi  atlaman.  A re- 
giment is  called  a polk,  and  a whole  divifion  of  Codacks  is 
under  rhe  command  of  a glavnoi  attaman.  The  officers  have 
the  rank  of  officers  of  the  regular  militia. 

I he  weapons  of  the  Codacks  are,  a lance  headed  with  iron, 
about  a fpan  long,  with  a ibaft  of  three  yards  and  a had 
in  length,  a labie,  a firelock  or  piftois,  or  only  a how 
and  arrows.  The  lance  is  generally  decorated  with  a fmall 
ftreamer  j.uft  below  the  iron.  The  kanlfhoo,  a plaited  leather 
lafli,  an  ell  long,  and  an  inch  thick,  fattened  to  a (hort  (lick, 
may  alfo  be  reckoned  among  their  weapons,  fince  befibes  ex- 
ercifing  it  upon  their  horfes,  they  ufe'it  againft  an  unarmed 
or  conquered  enemy.  Their  faddle  is  merely  a wooden 
frame,  under  which  they  lay  a piece  of  felt,  to  fave  the  Ikin 
of  the  horfe.  They  are  all  expert  horfemen,  and  their 
hardy  and  fwift,  though  miferably  looking  horfes,  are  well 
taught,  and  perform  wonders.  Each  polk  or  regiment  has 
two  or  more  banners  of  iilk,  with  the  figure  of  fome  pa- 
tron faint ; but  they  have  neither  drums  nor  martial  muiic. 
Each  man  has  two  horfes. 

On  their  expeditions  the  Codacks  are  encumbered  with  no 
tents  or  baggage.  A piece  of  felt  is  their  cloak  and  their 
bed.  Provifions  and  forage-  are  carried  by  the  fecor.d 
horfe. 

The  Codacks  by  their  origin,  as  well  as  by  their  preftnt 
conftitution,  are  divided  into  two  main  branches,  viz.  the 
Cojfacks  of  Little  Ruffta,  and  the  Co facks  of  the  Don.  From 
the  former  are  derived  the  Slohode  regiments  in  the  croverr*. 
ment  of  Charkow.  and  the  Zaporogians  ; and  from  t tie  Cof- 
facks  of  the  Don  the  Volgadki,  Grebenfui,  O.-enlur?  fki,  Ural- 
Jki,  Silirjki,  See. 

During  the  Polifh  wars,  numerous  bodies  of  fugitive 
Codacks  fled  from  the  weflern  to  the  eaftern  fide  ot  the 
Dnieper,  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  RufiLn  empire, 
where,  preferving  their  military  conftitution,  they  fettled  in 
an  uninhabited  but  fertile  region,  partly  in  the  government 
°f  Charkow,  and  partly  in  thofe  of  Kurlk  and  Voronetch. 
This  is  the  origin  of  what  are  called  the  Slohode  Codacks.. 
The  country  in  which  they  were  tftiblilhed  had  anciently 
belonged  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Kief,  and  from  the  time  of 
its  being  firft  overrun  by  the  Tartars  in  the  year  1240,  had 
remained  a defert  the  whole  eighty  years  that  their  domi- 
nion lafted.  When  the  Codacks  returned  to  the  defoliated 
inheritance  of  their  fathers,  they  were  well  received  by  the 
czar  Alexis  Michaelowitch. 

The  fecond  colony  of  the  Codacks  of  Little  Ruffia,  called 
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Zaporogian  Coflacks,  from  za,  beyond,  and p'orogi,  catara&s, 
th  eir fetcha,  or  principal  fettlement,  being  near  the  catarafis 
of  the  Dnieper,  arofe  from  part  of  the  young  unmarried 
men  having  been  Rationed  on  the  fouthern  borders  of  the 
Ukraine,  where  the  Dnieper  falls  into  the  Euxine.  By  de- 
grees they  came  to  a total  reparation  from  the  parental 
ftock,  and  eredled  a military  ftate  of  their  own.  They  be- 
came fo  diftmguifhed  for  their  bravery  and  Ikill  in  defultory 
war,  that  perfons  flocked  from  diftant  regions  to  this  fo- 
ciety  of  warriors.  No  women  were  admitted  in  the  fetcha. 
Thofe  Coflacks  who  were  difpofed  to  marry  were  permitted 
to  fettle  in  the  neighbouring  diftridl,  with  the  privilege  of 
re-admiffion,  provided  they  were  not  attended  with  their 
wives  and  families,  whom  they  were  allowed  occafiona'ly  to 
viiit.  The  Zaporogians  increafed  their  numbers  by  afford- 
ing an  afylum  to  deferters,  and  by  forcing  and  enticing 
youths  and  children  from  the  Ukraine  and  Poland  into  their 
community.  They  frequently  performed  incredible  feats  of 
valour  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Ruffians  againft  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  ; nor  were  their  fervices  confined  folely  to  land  ; 
by  their  fkill  in  navigating  the  Dnieper,  they  occafionally 
defended  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  attacked  with  fuccefs 
the  armed  vtflcls  on  the  contiguous  coalts  of  the  Black  fea. 
Their  boats  were  rowed  by  fifty  or  fixty  men,  had  no  faii, 
and  generally  carried  two  fmall  cannon. 

But  while  the  Zaporogian  Coflacks  w’ere  thus  terrible  to 
their  enemies,  they  were  fcarcely  lefs  formidable  to  their  al- 
lies. Though  nominal  fubjedls  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  they 
pillaged  the  Ruffian  merchants  who  pafltd  through  their 
country,  and  interrupted  the  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  by 
continual  piracies.  This  induced  the  Ruffian  government 
to  dellroy  their  fetcha  in  1775.  However  the  Zaporogian 
Coflacks  Hill  fubiift,  only  under  another  name.  By  an 
ukafe  of  the  30th  of  June  1792,  Catherine  II.  gave  them 
the  ifland  of  Taman  belonging  to  the  province  of  Taurida, 
With  the  whole  trad!  of  country  between  the  river  Kuban  and 
the  fea  of  Azof,  as  far  as  the  rivers  Yeya  and  Laba,  which 
Mr.  Tooke  computes  at  1017  Englifh  fquare  miles  in  extent. 
Under  the  name  of  Cojfachs  of  the  Euxine,  they  obtained  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  attamans,  but  are  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Taurida. 

The  ftcond  main  branch  of  Coflacks  comprehends  the  Don- 
Jhoi.  They  have  this  appellation  from  the  region  of  the  River 
Don  , which  they  have  conftantly  inhabited  and  mcft  proba- 
bly derive  their  defcent  from  Nov-gorodian  Ruffians.  Their 
firft  fettlements  on  the  Don  mu  ft  have  taken  place  after  the 
Tartars  were  driven  from  thofe  parts.  Their  firft  appear- 
ance as  warriors  among  the  Ruffian  troops  is  in  the  year 
J 5 7 9 ’ when  3>c 00  of  them  formed  part  of  the  army  which 
the  Czar  Ivan  Daffi.owitch  marched  againft  Livonia. 

The  Donfkoi  Coflacks  inhabit  the  plains  about  the  Don, 
between  the  governments  of  Saratof.  Caucafus,  Vorcnttfli, 
and  Ekatarinoflaf,  as  far  as  the  fea  of  Azof.  Internal  re- 
volutions have  given  birth  to  many  emigrations  of  the  Don- 
fkoi  Cofia.ks.  The  earlieft  happened  to  the  Volga.  In  the 
year  1734,  thefe  Volgaic  Coflacks  were  declared  independent 
on  thofe  of  the  Don,  but  two  colonies  of  them  are  only  fub- 
fifting  now,  the  Eubofskoi  and  the  Afracharfkui.  The  form- 
er have  their  chief  ieat  in  the  little  town  of  Dubofka  on 
the  right  bank,  of  the  Volga,  and  their  territory  lies  between 
Dmitrefsk  and  Tzaritzin.  The  Aftrachan  Coflacks  dwell 
partly  in  the  city  of  Aftrachan,  and  partly  in  the  villages 
around. 

A feccnd  colony  of  the  Donfkoi  Coflacks  are  Grebtnfkoi , 
who  feparated  from  their  parent  ftock  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  Volgaic,  and  fettled  about  the  River  Terek,  whence 
they  are  alfo  called  Terekfkoi  Coflacks.  In  a campaign  of  the 
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Czar  Ivan  I.  againft  the  Caucafian  Tartars,  a body  of'them 
penetrated  into  a part  of  this  great  chain  of  mountains  which 
from  its  prominent  rocks  was  compared  to  a comb,  Greben, 
and  on  this  occafion  they  received  the  name  of  Grebenfkot 
Coflacks.  Near  thefe  dwell  the  Semcinfhoi,  who  are  of  the 
fame  origin. 

The  Orenburg  Coflacks  feparated  Hill  later  from  their  com- 
mon ftem.  They  dwell  along  the  rivers  Samara,  Ui,  and  Ural, 
from  Verkuralfk  to  Ilezk,  and  in  the  petty  forts  eretted 
againft  the  Kirghiiians  and  the  Bafhkirs. 

But  one  of  the  moll  numerous  and  mod  powerful  branches 
of  the  Donfkoi  Coflacks  is  that  of  the  UraJJhoi,  formerly 
called  the  Yaihfhoi  Cofids , the  river  Ural  having  anciently 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Yai'k.  Their  refider.ee  is  on  the 
right  fhore  of  the  Ural,  where,  befides  their  capital  Uralfk, 
they  poflefs  the  important  town  of  Gurief  on  the  Cafpian, 
and  defend  the  forts  of  the  Ural  againft  the  Khirgilians. 
They  chiefly  live  on  fifhing,  efpecially  the  various  kinds  of 
fturgeon  of  which  they  make  caviar.  Befides  the  winter, 
fpring,  and  autumn  fifhing,  they  fifh  particularly  in  the 
months  of  Odlober  and  December,  for  the  Imperial  table. 
The  fifh  caught  at  that  time  is  fent  by  deputations  to  St. 
Poterfburg,  or  Mofcow.  The  firft  deputation  carries  from 
60  to  100,  the  fecond  upwards  of  2^0  fturgeons.  Befides 
the  travelling  and  carriage  charges,  they  receive  fabres 
mounted  in  lilver,  and  Soo  roubles  for  the  fit  ft,  and  one 
thoufand  roubles  for  the  lall  deputation. 

The  Siberian  Coffads  form  the  laft,  and  in  its  origin  the 
moft  remarkable  branch  of  the  great  Donfkoi  family,  num- 
bers of  which  abandoned  their  homes  on  the  Don  in  the  16th 
century,  in  order  to  plunder  the  countries  fituated  eaftward. 
They  even  adled  as  pirates  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  fpread 
terror  on  its  fhores.  To  chaftife  thofe  audacious  hordes, 
Jvan  II.  aflembled  a confiderable  fleet  and  army  in  the  year 
J 5 7 7,  but  panic-ftruck  at  hie  preparations,  the  robbers  fled 
into  the  neighbouring  regions.  A fmall  body  of  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Yermak,  proceeding 
along  the  rivers  Kama  and  Tfchuffovaja  onwards  to  Permia, 
afeended  the  Ural  mountains,  and  preffing  forwards  to'  the 
Tobol,  the  Irtifh  and  the  Oby,  fubjngated  Tartars,  Vogouls 
and  Oftiaks.  Their  ccnquefts  they  formally  made  ovtr  to 
the  Czar  in  1581.  More  regiments  of  Donfkoi  Coflacks 
were  fent  to  Siberia.  They  puihed  their  victorious  career  as 
far  as  the  Eaftern  ocean  and  the  mountains  of  China,  and  re- 
mained in  Siberia  to  keep  the  reduced  nations  in  obedience. 
See  Siberia  andYERMAK. 

In  1804  there  were  ten  regiments  of  regular  Coflacks  in 
conftant  pay  in  the  Ruffian  army,  amounting  to  9429  men 
organized  as  hufiars  or  light  dragoons  ; and  98,21 1 irregular 
Coflacks  who  receive  no  pay  but  when  in  actual  fervice. 
Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  iit.  Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian 
Empire,  vol.  1.  Storch’s  Rufsland  unter  Alexander  Demer- 
ften. 

COSSiEI,  in  Encic-nt  Geography , a people  of  Afia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Media. 
Diodorus  Siculus  adds,  that  they  were  a warlike  nation,  who 
availed  themfelvesof  their  difficult  paffes,  and  at  firft  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  Alexander  ; but  this  conqueror,  having  efla- 
blifhed  a flying  company  there  and  ravaged  their  country,  re- 
duced them  in  40  days,  afterwards  pafled  the  Tigris,  and 
marched  towards  Babylon.  Quintus  Curtins  fa)s,  that 
they  inhabited  a mountainous  country.  Plutarch  calls  them 
“ Cuffiei  but  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny  call  them  Cof- 
fsei.  The  latter  places  them  to  the  eaft  of  Sultana  ; Ptolemy 
places  them  in  Sufiana,  towards  Aflyria  ; and  Arrian  fays, 
that  their  country  was  contiguous  to  Media,  and  on  one  fide 
adjoined  that  of  the  Elymaeans. 
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COSSART  Lamb,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  a term  ap- 
plied to  a lamb  which  is  left  to  ufelf,  or  to  be  brought  up 
by  the  hand,  in  confequence  of  having  loft:  its  mother  or 
dam,  before  it  was  capable  of  providing  foritfelf;  or  to  a 
lamb  taken  from  an  ewe  that  brings  two,  three,  or  four  at 
a yeaning,  and  confequently  is  incapable  of  bringing  them 
nil  up.  In  all  or  many  of  thefe  cafes  if  there  be  not  another 
ewe  at  liberty  to  fuckle  and  to  take  care  of  them,  they  rr.uft 
be  brought  up  by  the  hand,  or  perifh.  By  an  ewe  being  at 
liberty  is  meant,  one  that  has,  by  feme  accident,  loft  her 
lamb,  and  has  milk  enough  to  fuckle  one  yeaned  by  another. 
The  term  isalfo  applied  to  a colt,  calf,  &c.  which  is  brought 
up  m the  fame  manner. 

COSSATO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Sefia,  which  was  formerly  part  of  Piedmont 
in  Italy.  It  has  2473  inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  place  of 
a canton,  which  contains  11  communes,  and  a population 
of  955 1 individuals. 

COSSAY,  or  Cass  ay,  a province  of  Afia,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  of  A va.  See  Meckley. 

COSSE  de  gcnijle,  an  order  of  knighthood  inftituted  in 
1234,  by  Lewis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Pro- 
ve ce.  The  motto  on  the  collar  of  this  order  was  exaltat 
’hurrahs. 

COSSE'.  Charles  de,  in  Biography,  mavfhal  de  Brif- 
fac,  was  born  about  the  year  1506,  and  educated  with  Fran- 
cis, dauphin  of  Viennois  and  duke  of  Britanny,  of  whom 
his  father  was  governor.  He  devoted  himfclf  to  arms,  and 
was  greatly  dillinguifhed  in  feveral  wars,  on  account  of 
which  his  fovereign  Francis  1,  created  him  a knight  of  his 
order.  After  fuccefsfuily  ferving  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
he  returned  to  France,  and  contributed  not  a little  to  the 
capture  of  Havre  de  Grace  from  the  Englifh.  He  died  of 
the  gout  iu  3563,  leaving  behind  him  a character  of  great 
worth,  for  energy,  integrity,  and  humanity.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  on  record  that  do  much  credit  to  Code,  as  a man 
and  an  officer;  of  thefe  we  (hall  mention  but  one.  Having 
fulfilled  a commiffion  in  Piedmont,  and  no  farther  bufinefs  be- 
ing left  for  his  army,  it  was  difbanded  ; the  men,  not  knowing 
how  to  obtain  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  exclaimed  in  an  an- 
gry tone  “ Where  fhall  we  get  bread  ?”  “Of  me”  faid  the 
general  “ as  long  as  I have  any.”  At  the  fame  time  the  peo- 
ple who  had  advanced  goods  to  the  foldiers  on  the  word  of 
Briffac  entreated  him  to  fave  them  from  ruin.  He  gave  them 
all  that  he  pofTefTcd,  and  then  invited  them  to  accompany 
him  to  the  court  of  France.  The  Guifes  refufed  to  afford 
the  neceffary  relief, .upon  which  the  marfhal  faid  to  his  wife  ; 
“ Here  are  the  people  who  have  ventured  their  property 
upon  my  promife*  ; government  refufes  to  famftion  the  agree- 
ment, and  they  are  ruined.”  “ Let  us  defer  the  marriage  of 
our  daughter,  and  give  to  thefe  unfortunate  people  the  mo- 
ney deftined  for  her  portion.”  The  lady  acceded  to  his 
wilhes,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  haif  the  debt,  and  give 
fecurity  for  the  remainder.  Moren. 

Cosse'  le  Vivien,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  with  a population  of  3412 
individuals.  Its  fituation  is  J2  miles  S.  of  Laval,  and  it  is  the 
chief  place  of  a canton  which  has  11  communes,  and  998 x 
inhabitants,  on  a territorial  extent  of  265  kiliometres. 

COSSEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Alia/form- 
ing part  of  Perfia  Propria.  Steph.  Byz. 

COSSEIR,  orCossiR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  lituated  on  the  (hore  of  the  Red  fea,  among  hillocks 
of  floating  fand.  The  houfes  are  built  of  clay,  fo  that 
Bruce  calls- it  “ a fmall  mud-walled-village.”  It  is  defend- 
ed by  a fquare  fort  of  hewn  ftone,  with  three  fquare  towers  in 
the  angles,  which  are  furmounted  with  three  fmall  cannon  of 
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iron  and  one  ofbrafs,  in  very  bad  condition  ; ferving  merely 
to  terrify  the  Arabs,  and  hinder  them  from  plundering  the 
town  when  full  of  corn,  for  the  ufe  of  Mecca  in  time  of  fa- 
mine. The  ramparts  are  heightened  by  clay,  or  by  mud- 
wails,  to  fecure  the  foldiers  from  the  fire  arms  of  the  Arabs 
that  might  otberwife  command  them  from  the  Tandy  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  number  of  fettled  inhabitants  is 
very  fmaii,  though  the  ftrangers,  who  are  continually  palling 
and  repaffing,  augment  them  prodigioufly.  At  Cofleir  they 
have  no  great  luppiy  of  provihons,  as  there  is  no  cultivable 
land  near  the  town.  The  butter  they  ufe  is  brought  from 
Aiabia.  They  are  fupplied  with  good  water,  that  of  the 
wells  near  the  town  being  brackilh,  by  the  Bcdoweens  Irom 
Ter'fowey,  at  the  diftance  of  three  hours.  The  drefs,  and 
apparently  the  language,  of  the  people  ol  Coheir  approach- 
es nearer  to  thofe  of  the  ealtern  lb  ore  of  the  Arabian  gulf 
than  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  They  are 'armed  with  the 
Jambia,  a crooked  knife,  not  lefs  than  a yard  long,  and 
commonly  a lance.  Upon  the  whole  they  appear,  fays  Mr. 
Browne,  rather  fettlers  from  the  oppofite  fhore  than  Egypt- 
ians. The  commerce  in  coffee  is  not  incoi.fiderable.  Former- 
ly the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  was  fupplied  with  coffee  by 
way  of  Suez  and  Cairo,  but  the  Beys  having  impofed  a very- 
heavy  duty  on  that  commodity,  the  inhabitants  began  to  im- 
port from  C'offeir  for  themfelves,  whence  they  are  now  fup- 
plied with  the  beft  coffee  ; and  at  a cheaper  rate  than  from 
Suez.  The  town  is  provided  with  excellent  fifh,  and  pep- 
per, and  other  fpices,  are  brought  hither  free  of  duty.  Some 
Abyffinian  Haves  tranfplanted  from  Jidda  are  landed  here, 
and  carried  to  Cairo;  but  their  number  is  very  fmall.  The 
port,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  is  on  the  S.E.  of  the  town  ; 
being  merely  a rock  which  runs  out  about  400  yards  into  the 
fea,  and  defends  the  veffels,  which  tide  to  the  W.  of  it,  from 
the  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  as  the  houfes  of  the  town  cover 
them  from  the  N.W.  Within  a large  fpace  inclofed  by  a 
high  mud-wall,  every  merchant  has  a (hop  or  magazine,  for 
his  corn  and  merchandize  ; of  which  laft  little  is  imported, 
befides  coarfe  India  goods,  for  the  confumption  of  Upper 
Egypt  itfelf,  fince  the  trade  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar  lias 
been  interrupted.  Cofleir,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  has  been  mil- 
taken  by  different  authors.  M.  Huet,  bilhop  of  Avranches, 
fays,  it  is  the  “ Myos  Hormos”  of  ant’quity  ; others,  the 
“ Philoteras  portus”  of  Ptolemy.  He  fays,  that  neither, 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  port,  both  being  confiderably 
farther  to  the  northward.  The  prefent  town  of  Cofleir,  he 
fays,  was  no  ancient  port  at  all ; old  Coffeir  having  been  $ 
or  6 miles  to  the  northward.  Without  doubt,  fays  Bruce, 
it  was  the  “ Portus  albus,”  or  white  harbour.  Ptolemy 
places  here  the  “ Accaba,”  denoting  in  Arabic  a fteep 
afeent  or  defeent,  which  is  found,  as  well  as  the  marble 
mountains,  towards  Terfovvey  ; and  the  “ Aias”  mountain 
of  the  fame  geographer  is  found  over  Coffeir,  on  which  and 
a neighbouring  mountain  are  two  chalky  cliffs,  which,  being 
confpicuous  at  fuch  a great  diftance,  have  given  the  name  of 
white  port  to  Cofleir,  by  which  it  was  anciently  dillingui Us- 
ed. Mr.  Browne  informs  us,  that  the  rough  and  lofty  rocks 
of  porphyry  and  granite  with  which  Coffeir  is  environed  exhi- 
bit a magnificent  and  terrific  appearance  ; and  the  level  road 
between  this  place  and  Ghenne,  fuggefts  the  idea  ofimmenfe 
labour  in  cutting  it.  All  thefe  circumftances,  he  fays,  con- 
cur in  teftifying  the  importance  Coffeir  muff  once  have  had 
as  a port.  At  certain  ditlances  in  the  higheft  rocks  is  obferv- 
able  a fucceffion  eff  fmall  ftruiStures,  formed  with  uncemented 
ftones,  which,  by  internal  marks  of  fire,  feem  to  have  ferved 
as  fignals.  Coffeir  is  fituated,  according  to  Bruce,  in  N. 
lat.  26°  7'  51”  and  E.  long.  340  4'  15'’.  Bruct’s  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  193.  Browne’s  Travels,  p.  145,  &c. 
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COSSETANIA,  a country  of  Spain,  according  to  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  ; the  former  of  whom  places  in  it  the  river  Sa- 
bi and  the  town  of  Tarragona. 

COSSET-Lamb.  See  Cossart-Lamb. 

COSSI,  or  Cassii,  \nAncient  Geography,  a people  of  Britain 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  inhabited  fomepartsof  Hertfordfhire, 
perhaps  the  hundred  of  Caifhow.  See  Cattivellauni. 

COSSIERS,  Jean,  in  Biography,  an  hillorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1603,  and  was  educated  under 
Cornelius  de  Vos.  After  this  he  improved  himfelf  by  tra- 
velling, and  the  reputation  of  his  talents  became  known  in 
foreign  courts,  and  he  was  employed  to  paint  feveral  pictures 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  the  cardinal  Infant,  the  archduke 
Leopold,  and  the  princes.  Cofliers  compofed  well ; his  fi- 
gures are  correctly  drawn,  and  his  back-grounds  are  rich  and 
frequently  ornamented  with  architecture.  His  manner  of 
painting  is  broad,  and  his  tone  of  colouring  generally  good, 
though  fometitnes  a little  too  yellow.  In  the  church  of 
D es  Bcguines  at  Malines  are  five  pictures  of  the  paflion 
of  our  Saviour,  and  over  the  great  altar  three  others, 
reprefenting  the  crucifixion,  which  rife  to  the  roof  of  the 
church.  Cofliers  fometimes  painted  portrait.  His  own  head 
is  engraved  by  P.  de  Jode.  He  was  director  of  the  academy 
at  Antwerp  in  16,39.  Heinecken.  Pilkington. 

COSSIMBAZAR,  or  Cossimbuzer,  in  Geography , a 
fmall  city  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  country  of  Bengal,  nearly 
adjacent  to  Moorfheda'oad  , which  was  at  all  times  the  place 
of  refidence  of  the  different  European  faCtors;  this  being 
the  centre  of  their  trade. 

Cossimbazar  ijland , a diftriCt  of  country  fo  called, 
becaufeit  is  furrounded  by  the  Hoogly,  Cofiimbazar,  and 
Ganges  rivers.  While  the  nabobs  of  Bengal  continued  to 
be  independent  princes,  or  nominally  fubjeCted  to  the  court 
of  Delhi,  they  refided  chiefly  in  this  ifland,  at  lead  during 
the  lail  century.  At  Moorfheda'oad,  the  capital,  the  Dur- 
bar was  held,  and  the  Englifh  refident  had  a kind  of  fortrefs 
afligned  him  ; and  his  attendants,  about  four  miles  diflant, 
near  the  populous  village  (called  a city)  which  bears  the  fame 
name  with  the  ifland.  It  is  furrounded  by  a (lone  wall  which 
ftill  remains  ; and  the  houfe  affords  elegant  accommoda- 
tions for  the  commercial  refident  of  the  company.  This  gen- 
tleman has  the  fuperintendance  of  a confiderabie  manufacture 
of  filk,  for  which  Cofiimbazar  has  long  been  famous.  The 
place  is  alfo  noted  for  its  dockings,  which  are  knitted  with 
wires,  and  are  edeemed  the  bed  in  Bengal.  The  price  is 
from  20  to  35  rupees  for  the  “ Corge,”  which  confifts  of  20 
pairs.  This  village,  according  to  Tavernier’s  account,  fends 
abroad  every  year  22  thoufand  bales  of  filk,  weighing  each 
joolhs.;  making  in  all  2, 200, coo  lbs.  of  16  oz.  each.  A1-. 
though  this  datement  is  probably  exaggerated,  yet  the  quan. 
tity  of  filk  confumed  by  the  natives  in  carpets,  fattins,  and 
other  duffs,  mud  have  been  very  great.  The  foil  of  this 
didriCt  is  not  only  rich,  but  it  is  the  bed  in  the  country. 
Crops  of  every  fort  are  very  luxuriant ; and  Cofiimbazar 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  garden  of  Bengal,  which  itfelf 
has  long  had  the  appellation  of  the  garden  of  India. 

COSSIMCOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole  ; 61  miles  S.W.  of  Cicacole. 

COSSIN,  Coquin,  or  Cauquin,  Louis,  in  Biogra- 
phy, an  engraver,  born  about  the  year  1633,  at  Troyes,  in 
Normandy.  In  1690  we  find  him  at  Paris,  where  he  fiiled 
himfelf  engraver  to  the  king.  We  have  a few  portraits  by 
this  artid,  and  amongd  others  a head  of  Louis  XV.  as 
large 'as  life.  Strutt.  Heinecken.  Coda. 

COSSINGTON,in  Geography , a reCtory  in  Leicefterfhire, 
in  the  hundred  of  Eaft  Golcote  ; in  this  parifh  the  junction 


of  the  Leicefter  and  Melton  Mowbray  navigation  with  the 
Leicefterfhire  navigation  takes  place,  at  a fpot  called  Turn- 
water-meadow.  See  Canal.  This  village  is  lituate  upon 
the  ffratum  of  red-earth,  and  has  the  out-crop  of  the  fa- 
mous blue-line  lime-done  about  one  or  two  miles  to  the 
north-wed  of  it. 

COSSINIA,  in  Botany , (named  by  Commerfon  in  ho- 
nour of  M.  de  Cofiigni,  a fkilful  naturalid  and  zealous  cul- 
tivator of  plants  in  the  Ifle  de  France. ) Lam.  Enc.  Willd. 
675.  Juff.  248.  Clafs  and  order,  hexandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Sapindi,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  permanent,  deeply  divided 
into  five  fegments,  reflexed  under  the  ripe  fruit  Cor . Pe- 
tals four  or  five,  egg-fhaped,  (lightly  unguiculated,  in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle,  expanding,  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx. Slam.  Filaments  fix,  bridle  fliaped,  about  the  length 
of  the  petals  ; anthers  oval-oblong.  Fiji.  Germ  fuperior, 
roundifh,  obtufely  trigonous  ; dyle  Ample,  fliort ; ftigma 
truncated.  Peric.  Capfule  egg- fhaped,  inflated,  trigonous, 
three-celled,  fix-valvcd.  Seeds  two  or  three  in  each  cell, 
globular,  blackifh,  affixed  to  a central  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  five-cleft.  Corolla  four  or  five- 
petalled.  Capfule  three-celled,  dehifeent  at  the  apex; 
cells  with  two  or  three  feeds. 

Sp.  C.  triphylla.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  1.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; 
leaflets  oblong,  obtufe.”  A fhrub,  fix  or  eight  feet  high  ; 
branches  cylindrical,  tomentous  towards  the  fummit. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  a rather  long  petiole  ; leaflets  narrow- 
ed towards  the  bafe,  green,  and  fomewhat  fcabrous  above, 
tomentous  and  brownifh-white  underneath.  ; the  terminal 
one  a fourth  longer  than  the  two  lateral  ones.  Flowers  of  a 
moderate  fize,  white,  in  lateral  and  terminal  racemes  which 
all  together  form  a panicle  ; petals  four.  Calyxes,  pedun- 
cles, and  petioles  tomentous.  A native  of  the  Ifle  of 
Bourbon,  found  by  Commerlon  on  the  fummit  of  mount 
Rempart.  2.  C.  pinnata.  Lam.  2.  111.  PI.  256.  Willd.  2. 
“ Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  five  or  feven,  lanceolate,  emar 
ginate.”  A fhrub,  in  habit  refembling  the  preceding. 
Leaflets  green,  nearly  naked,  and  a little  fcabrous  above, 
tomentous  and  whitilh  underneath.  Petioles,  peduncles,  and 
the  fummit  of  the  branches  cloathed  with  a fliort  ruffet 
down.  Flowers  white,  in  fmall  axillary  and  terminal  pani- 
cles ; calyx  tomentous;  petals  five,  caducous;  fiamens 
longer  than  the  petals.  Capfides  tomentous.  A native  of 
the  Ifle  of  France. 

COSSINITES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Thrace, 
which  ran  through  the  territory  of  Abdera,  and  aifeharged 
itfelf  into  the  Biftonie  lake. 

COSSI  POUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  India,  in  the 
country  of  Almora  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Rampour. 

COSSIUM,  or  Cossio,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  in  the  country  and  the  capital  of  the 
Vafates,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; now  Bazaz. 

COSSLIN,  anciently  Cossalitz  and  Cossalin,  a neat 
town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  duchy  of  Pomerania  ; Rated  on  the 
river  Nifebach,  about  a league  from  the  Baltic.  The  mar- 
ket-place is  a large  well  built  fquare,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a ftatue  of  Frederic  William  I.  king  of  Prufiia,  erefiltd 
in  the  year  1724,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  his  having 
rebuilt  the  town,  which  fix  years  before  had  been  confumed 
by  a dreadful  conflagration.  Cofslin  is  the  feat  of  a court 
of  juftice,  and  has  dome  manufactures.  N.  lac.  540  9'.  £,, 
long.  1 6°  7'. 

CQSSOANUS,  called  by  Pliny  Cojfoagus,  in  Anc\eni 
Geography,  a rirer  of  India,  which,  according  to  Arrian, 
discharged  itfelf  into  the  Ganges,. 
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COSSONEY,  a town  of  Swiffeiland,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  built  in  the  year  442  ; at  one  time  a large  town, 
but  now  reduced  ; S miles  N.W.  of  Nion. 

COSSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Aft* 
Minor,  in  Bithynia.  Steph.  Byz. 

COSSYRA,  or  Cosyrus,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Afri- 
can fea,  which  fome  authors  refer  to  Sicily  ; but  Strabo 
makes  it  a part  of  the  proper  territory  of  Carthage.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  it  had  a city  of  the  fame  name,  which, 
by  reafon  of  its  vicinity  to  Carthage,  was  without  doubt  a 
place  of  fome  repute.  Scylax  tells  us  it  was  only  a day’s 
fail  from  Lilybseum  in  Sicily  ; and  Strabo  places  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  African  fea,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  Lily- 
basum  and  Clypea,  a city  of  Africa  Propria.  From  fome 
antique  coins  exhibited  by  Paruta  and  Lucas  Holltenius,  it 
appears,  that  Colfyra  was  the  name  moft  frequently  ufed  ; 
though  Mela  and  Pliny  call  it  Cofura.  According  to 
Strabo,  this  ifland  was  150  ftadia  in  circumference.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  prefent  ifle  of  Pandataria. 

COST,  in  Heraldry,  a fubdivifion  of  the  bend,  con- 
taining in  breadth  the  half  of  a bendlet. 

COSTA,  George  da,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Portugal, 
defeended  from  low  parents,  but  by  his  talents  and  indultry 
attained  to  great  rank  and  wealth  in  the  church.  After  he 
had  rifen  to  an  archbilhopric,  his  fovereign  Alphonfus  V. 
fent  him  as  ambaffador  to  the  king  of  Caftile  ; made  him 
prime  minilter,  and  obtained  for  him  a cardinal’s  hat.  Ele- 
vated fo  much  above  his  contemporaries,  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  envy,  and  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies  he 
withdrew  to  Rome,  in  1480,  where  he  was  entrufted  with 
many  concerns  of  high  importance  as  well  to  the  Hate  in  which 
he  fought  protection,  as  to  that  from  whence  he  had  fled.  In 
1495,  on  the  accefiion  of  Emanuel,  he  was  invited  back  to 
Portugal  with  the  offer  of  prefiding  in  the  royal  councils  ; 
but  his  advanced  ftate  of  life  forbad  him  to  undertake  fo 
long  a journey,  and  fo  hazardous  an  employment;  he  re- 
mained at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1508,  having  paffed  his 
hundredth  year.  He  was  a lingular  inftance  of  an  almoft 
unparalleled  accumulation  of  ecclefiallical  benefices  and 
dignities  on  any  one  individual,  having  filled  eight  bifhop- 
rics  ; two  archbifhoprics  ; and  occupied  a ftill  greater  num- 
ber of  deaneries,  and  other  rich  preferments.  Moreri. 

Costa,  Lorenzo,  a Ferrarefe  painter  of  confider- 
able  eminence,  who  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth 
centuries.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was 
employed  at  Ferrara,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  upon 
many  confiderable  works  both  public  and  private : the 
choir  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  long  fince  de* 
flroyed,  was  painted  by  him  with  great  lkill  and  diligence. 
The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  thefe  and  his  other 
works  at  Ravenna,  occafioned  his  being  employed  by  the 
family  of  Bentivoglio,  at  Bologna,  to  paint  in  their  chapel  at 
San  Petronio,  feveral  pidlures  in  concurrence  with  Fran- 
cefco  Francia,  the  moft  celebrated  Bolognefe  artift  of  his 
time  : one  of  thefe,  in  which  are  introduced  feveral  admira- 
ble portraits,  is  dated  14SS.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
fpent  at  Mantua,  v/here,  after  the  death  of  Mantegna,  he 
was  confidered  the  firft  painter.  One  of  his  altar  pieces 
painted  in  1505,  in  the  chapel  of  the  duke,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  He  has  by  fome  authors  been  confidered 
the  difciple  of  Francia;  but  this  opinion  is  combatted  by 
Lanzi,  who  doubts  the  infeription  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  fuppofes  Cofta  rather  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
itudies,  which,  when  young,  he  made  from  the  works  of 
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Lippi  Gozzoli  and  other  Florentine  painters,  He  died  at 
Mantua  about  the  year  153,0. 

His  defendants,  Ippolito,  Luigi,  and  Lorenzo  Cofta, 
made  no  defpicable  figure  in  the  fchool  of  painting  at  a later 
period.  Lanzi.  Stor.  Pittor. 

Costa,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  indifferently  with  nervus  for 
the  longitudinal  rib  or  nerve  of  a leaf.  See  Nervus.  It 
is  moft  frequently  prefent  in  leaves  in  general,  efpecially  in 
plants  of  the  fame  natural  order,  moffes,  however,  and 
Fuci  being  uncertain  in  this  refpeeft.  In  the  greater  number 
of  leaves  the  rib  isfolitary,  running  from  their  bafe  or  foot- 
ftalk  to  the  fummit  or  point.  Such  leaves  as  are  deftitute 
of  it  are  termed  enervia,  not  ecojlata ; fuch  only  as  have 
more  than  one  rib  are  called  nervoja.  SeeCosTATUM. 

Leaves  furnifhed  with  three  ribs,  all  originating  at  the 
bafe,  whether  fuch  ribs  all  proceed  to  the  point,  or  vanifh, 
as  often  happens  to  the  lateral  ones,  before  they  reach  it, 
are  called  trinervia  ; when  the  lateral  ribs  branch  off  from 
the  middle  one  at  fome  diftance  above  the  bafe,  leaves  fo 
conftrufted  are  termed  tripiinervia.  When  the  two  lateral 
ribs  not  only  originate  from  the  bottom  of  the  other,  but 
-run,  moreover,  along  the  very  edge  of  the  leaf,  for  a cer- 
tain fpace,  appearing  fometimes  as  if  the  bafe  of  the  leaf 
had  been  cut  away  to  the  lower  part  of  thefe  lateral  ribs, 
fuch  a leaf  is  defined  hafi  trinerve,  three-ribbed  at  the  bafe  -, 
as  is  feen  in  the  Burdock,  Arflium  Lappa,  and  alfo  m 
Scrophularia  tiodofa , for  which  laft  plant  it  affords  an  excel- 
lent fpecific  charafter.  Lmnseus  at  one  period  expreffed 
this  mark  by  the  words  folia  bafi  tranfverfa.  See  FI.  Suec, 
n.  560. 

Hedwig  has  chofen  to  contrive  the  term  duBulorum  fafcF 
cuius,  a clufter  of  vefiels,  to  exprefs  the  cojla  of  moffes, 
which  is  altogether  fuperfluous,  though  undoubtedly  cor- 
redL  Every  nerve  and  vein  of  all  leaves  is  indeed  a clufter 
of  veffels,  or  the  channel  or  (heath  along  which  fuch  vtf- 
Lls  run  ; yet  nothing  but  inconvenience  is  occafioned  by 
the  introdu&ion  of  a new  and  compound  term,  in  place  of 
a iimple  one  already  well  underftood.  It  feems  moft  com- 
modious to  ufe  cojla  exclufively  for  the  central  or  main  rib, 
common  to  leaVes  in  general,  and  nervi  for  the  lateral  ones, 
when  prefent,  which  praftice  has  generally  prevailed.  The 
veins  are  fent  off,  here  and  there,  from  both  cojla  and  nervi, 
being  fubordinate  ramifications,  or  clufters  of  veffels,  for 
the  tranfmiflion  of  fluids.  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  each  rib  and  vein  is  furnifhed  with  adducent  as  well  as 
reducent  veffels,  ferving  therefore  to  convey  the  vegetable 
fluids  in  both  direftions  ; at  lead  nothing  decilive  of  the 
contrary  has  ever  been  detected.  S. 

Costa  Balcnee,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy,  on 
the  coaft  of  Liguria,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine,  who  marks  it  between  Lucus  Bormanni,  and  Albia- 
timilium. 

Costa  Rica,  in  Geography,  the  moft  fouthern  province  of 
Guatimala  in  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nicaragua,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Spanilh  main,  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  province 
of  Veragua,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  ; 50  leagues  in  length  and  nearly  as  many  in  breadth. 
It  is  mountainous,  abounding  with  deferts  and  forells  ; 
thinly  peopled  and  ill  cultivated  ; the  inhabitants  live,  fur 
the  moft  part,  independently  of  the  Spaniards.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver : one  at  Ti~ 
fingal  having  been  reputed  another  Potoii.  It  produces 
excellent  cacao  or  chocolate.  Befides,  its  principal  com- 
merce confifts  in  cattle,  hides,  honey,  and  wax.'  Its  ca- 
pital is  Cartago.  On  the  Pacific  it  has  a large  port,  or  ra- 
ther fmall  bay,  called  Nicoya,  or  the  gulf  de  las  Saline, 
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noted  for  the  pearl  fifhery,  and  for  the  fhell-fiih  which  dyes 
purple  ; while  in  the  Atlantic  is  the  port  called  that  of 
Cartage,  though  at  a great  diftance  from  the  town. 

Costae,  in  Anatomy.  See  Ribs. 

COSTANZI,  Placido,  in  Biography,  a painter  born  at 
Rome  about  the  year  16S8.  A certain  delicacy  of  ftyle 
diftinguifhes  the  works  of  this  mailer.  There  is  a pi&ure 
of  his  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maddalena  at  Rome,  repre- 
fenting  St.  Camillo  with  angels,  in  which  the  figures  are  fo 
graceful,  that  he  feems  fuccefsfully  to  have  imitated  Dome- 
nichino.  His  paintings  in  frefco  are  much  admired,  ot 
which  a vault  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Campo  Mar- 
7,10  is  the  moll  confiderable.  He  died  at  the  age  of  71. 
Lanzi. 

CONSTANZO,  Angelo  de,  defeended  from  a 
Neapolitan  family  of  diilindlion,  was  born  in  1507 . He 
gave  himfelf  up  to  literary  purfuits,  and  was  employed 
more  than  40  years  in  compi'ing  a hiftory  of  his  own  coun- 
try, entitled  “ Hillorie  del  Regno  di  Napoli,”  which  com- 
prehended the  events  of  about  240  years,  viz.  from  1250 
to  1489,  and  is  regarded  as  the  bell  hiftory  of  that  king- 
dom. It  has  been  rejfiiblifhed ; but  Conftarizo  was  more  ce- 
lebrated as  a poet;  he  wrote  the  bell  fonnets  of  his  time, 
and  there  have  been  many  editions  of  his  poetical  pieces. 
The  txa<?c  period  of  his  death  is  not  known  ; but  there  is  a 
letter  extant  written  by  him  in  1591.  He  was  married  and 
had  two  foils,  both  of  whom  died  very  young.  Moreri. 

COSTARD,  George,  a learned  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  about  the  year  1710. 
He  was  entered  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where,  in 
1733,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  became  tutor,  and 
afterwards  fellow  of  his  college.  His  fjrft  occupation  in 
the  church  was  derived  from  the  curacy  of  Ifiip  in  Oxford- 
Ihire.  No  profeflional  duties  however  in  the  courfe  of  his 
life  prevented  him  from  the  purfui's  of  literature.  Before 
he  had  obtained  a curacy  he  gave  an  honourable  tefti- 
mony  to  his  diligence  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Oriental  tongues 
by  the  publication  of  “ Critical  Obfervations  on  the 
Pfalms  and  in  1746  he  addreffed  a letter  to  Martin 
Eolkes,  efq.  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  concerning 
the  progrtis  of  allronomy  among  the  ancients.  The  ob- 
jedl  of  Mr.  Coflard  was  to  prove  that  the  fcience  of  aftro- 
nomy  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Greeks  only,  after  they  had 
applied  geometry  to  the  heavens.  The  next  work  publifti- 
ed  by  this  ingenious  gentleman,  was  “ Obfervations  tend- 
ing to  illuflrate  the  Book  of  Job,”  to  which  as  the  proper 
date,  he  afiigns  the  period  of  the  Jewifh  captivity  at  Baby- 
lon. In  1748  he  publifhed  “ A farther  account  of  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  Allronomy  among  the  Ancients,  in  three 
letters”  to  Mr.  Folkes.  We  have  after  this,  feveral  works 
printed  feparately,  or  among  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  exhibit  the  learning  and  critical  powers  of 
Mr.  Collard.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  lite- 
rature introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor Northington,  who,  as  a reward  of  real  merit,  pre- 
fented  him  in  1764  with  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham  in 
Middlefex,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
the  fame  yearhe  publifhed  the  “Ufe  of  Allronomy  in  Hiftory 
and  Chronology,  occafionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes ;” 
this  work  was  printed  in  a thin  quarto,  and  has  been  le- 
garded  as  of  confiderable  ufe  to  young  people  who  have 
already  made  fome  proficiency  in  the  elements  of  the 
fcience.  it  has  been  fince  reprinted  in  the  8vo  fize.  Mr. 
Coftard’s  next  work  was  entitled  “ Aftronomical  and  Phi- 
lological Conje&ures  on  a Paffage  in  Homer.”  He  then 
engaged  in  a correfpondence  with  the  late  learned  Jacob 
Vol.  X. 


Bryant  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  land  of  Goftien,  which  has 
been  printed  in  Mr.  Bowyer’s  4t  Mifcellaneous  Trafts.” 
Another,  and  the  laft  publication  of  this  gentleman,  was 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Gentoo  Code,  in  a letter  to  Na- 
thaniel Braffey  Halhed,  efq.,  a gentleman  diftinguiihed 
for  his  great  learning,  but  who  in  the  year  1794  was  found 
among  the  adherents  of  Brothers,  fince  confined  in  a 
receptacle  for  lunatics.  Mr.  Coftard  died  in  1782  highly 
refpe£ted  for  his  learning,  and  greatly  beloved  on  account 
of  the  general  benevolence  and  kindnefs  of  his  private  charac- 
ter. Biog.  Brit. 

COSTARUM  Depressores  Propr.ii,  in  Anatomy,  a 
name  given  by  Douglas,  from  Cowper,  to  what  Albinos 
affirms  to  be  only  that  part  of  the  internal  intercoftal  mufcles 
which  lie  nearetl  the  ribs. 

Costarum  Levatores.  See  Levatores. 

COSTATUM  Folium,  in  Botany,  ribbed,  ought  per- 
haps ilriftly  to  be  confined  to  a leal  furnifhed  with  one  cen- 
tral rib,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  as  have  either  no  longitudinal 
rib  or  nerve  at  all,  or  no  principal  one,  the  term  nervofum 
being  referved  for  leaves  that  have  more  than  one.  Linnaeus 
however  has  incautioufly  applied  the  term  in  queftion  to  the 
leaves  of  Echiies  Jiphilitica,  which  he  deferibes  in  his  mauu- 
fcript  alternaiim  co/lata,  and  in  his  Suppiementum,  p.  167,  pub- 
lifhed and  partly  written  by  his  fon,  ven  fc-cojlata,  meaning 
that  the  lateral  veins,  which  branch  oft  horizontally  from  tire 
midrib,  are  confpicuous  and  fomewhat  permanent ; a fenle 
no  one  could  have  underftood  without  a reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal authority.  It  would  however  be  a very  intelligible 
fenfe  of  the  word,  fuch  veins,  fas  may  be  feen  lefs  diftindly 
in  Canna ,)  bearing  a great  refemblance  to  the  libs,  cofl#,  of 
an  animal,  ranged  parallel  to  each  other  along  the  fpine  ; 
but  it  would  be  a new  meaning,  hitherto,  we  believe,  un- 
authorized, and  differing  from  what  is  generally  adopted  and 
underftood.  If  this  laft  fenfe  mult,  neverthelefs,  be  ad- 
mitted, the  word  uninerve  will  very  well  fupply  the  place  of 
cojlatum  for  a fingle-ribbed  leaf,  as  nervofum  at  prefent  does 
for  one  with  feveral  longitudinal  ribs.  S. 

COSTEENING.  See  Mineralogy. 

COSTER,  Johnson,  Laurence,  in  Biography,  is  faid 
to  have  lived  at  Haarlem  early  in  the  15th  century,  and  to 
have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood, 
which  gave  rife  to  that  of  printing.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Dutch  to  fhew  that  their  country  gave  birth  to  the  noble  art 
of  printing  may  have  produced  many  improbable  ftories  con- 
cerning this  man.  It  is  faid  that,  walking  in  a wood  near 
Haarlem,  he  amufed  himfelf  by  cutting  letters  upon  the 
bark  of  a tree,  which  he  imprefftd  upon  paper.  Improving 
this  incident,  he  proceeded  to  cut  tingle  letters  upon  wood, 
and  uniting  them  by  means  of  thread,  he  printed  a line  or 
two  for  his  children.  It  is  added,  that  he  afterwards  printed 
a book,  entitled,  “ Speculum  Salvationis  ;”  but  baron  Hei- 
necken,  who  has  minutely  inveftigated  the  whole  ftory,  con- 
fiders  it  as  not  entitled  to  the  leaft  credit ; and  pronounces 
the  prints,  attributed  to  Cofter,  to  be  the  works  of  a later 
date.  Amongft  thefe  prints  are  the  following  : A fmall 
bull  of  a man,  with  a cap,  near  2 inches  high,  and  1 in 
breadth,  marked  SLaUfCUCC  fuppofed  to  be  the 

portrait  of  Cofter;  a bull  of  an  old  man  in  profile,  2 inches 
high  by  if  wide,  marked  at  bottom  lijrtlctunt  i§5Cl'l  63 
HjatlexiU  ; another  bull,  the  face  turned  to  the  left  ; an- 
other, a three-quarter  face ; and  in  the  royal  library  of  St. 
James’s  is  a Virgin,  with  the  inftruments  of  Chrift’s  fuffer- 
ings,  attributed  to  Cofter.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  in 
1441.  ^ 

COSTERA,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
N illand 
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iflatid  of  Corfica,  in  the  department  of  Golo,  diftriA  of 
Bafta.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  and  has  1338  in- 
habitants. 

COSTHEIM,  or  Kostheim,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
<the  circle  of  the  Bower  Rhine,  and  deflorate  of  Mentz, 
Jituated  on  an  iiland  in  the  Rhine,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Maine,  on  the  fide  of  the  river  oppofite  to  Mentz,  about  a 
mile  to  the  eaft. 

COST  IGLIOLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tanaro,  which  was  formerly  part  of  Piedmont  in  Italy. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrifl  of  Alii,  and 
has  4489  inhabitants.  The  canton  contains  7 communes, 
and  a population  of  12,740  individuals. — Alfo,  a town  of 
-France,  in  the  department  of  Sture,  which  likewife  formed 
a part  of  Piedmont  in  Italy  ; but  this  Coftigliole  has  only 
2600  inhabitants,  and  the  canton,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
place,  counts  but  4 communes,  and  4923  inhabitants. 

COSTIVENESS,  in  Medicine.  See  Constipation. 

Costiveness,  in  Infants.  See  Infant. 

, Costiveness,  in  Farriery,  is  alio  a difeafe  to  which 
borfes  are  fubjedl,  from  violent  exercife,  or  the  want  of  ex- 
ercife,  and  long  feeding  on  hard  meat.  An  opening  diet,  and 
lenitive  mild  purges,  as  of  Glauber's  falts,  with  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, four  ounces  of  each  diffolved  in  warm  ale  or  water,  re- 
peated every  other  day,  and  fcalded  bran,  are  recommended. 
But  a natural  or  habitual  coftivenefs,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
is  not  fo  eafily  removed.  In  this  cafe  the  following  purge  is  re- 
commended ; viz,,  fuccotrine  aloes  fix  drams,  fpermaceti  half 
an  ounce,  fenugreek  feed  in  powder  two  ounces;  the  whole 
is  to  be  made  into  two  balls,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
honey  or  treacle,  and  given  to  the  horfe  in  a morning  fad- 
ing. Scalded  barley  fhould  alfo  be  ufed  inftead  of  bran,  and 
the  liquor  given  milk-warm  for  his  drink.  The  above  purge 
Should  be  repeated  once  in  four  days,  till  he  has  taken  fix 
dofes.  Gibfon’s  Farriery,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

COSTMARY,  in  Botany.  See  Tanacetum  Balfa- 
mita. 

COSTOBOCI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia  ; called  alfo  Coftobocse  by  Arnmianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  Coeftoboci  by  Ptolemy. 

COSTOTOTL,  in  Ornithology , the  New  Spain  Oriole 
of  Latham,  and  Oriolus  Cojlototl  of  Gmelin,  which 
fee. 

COSTOW,  or  Costway,  in  Geography , a river  of  Eng- 
land, which  falls  into  the  Derwent,  2 miles  N.  of  New 
Malton,  in  the  ealt  riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

COSTS,  in  Law,  are  expenfce  litis,  incurred  in  the  pro- 
fecution  and  defence  of  aftions,  and  confiding  of  money  paid 
to  the  king  and  government  for  fines  and  damp  duties,  to 
the  officers  of  the  court,  to  the  counfel  and  attornies  for 
their  fees,  See.  Thefe  cods  may  be  confidered  either  as 
between  attorney  and  client,  payable  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  whether  he  ultimately  fucceed  or  not  ; or  as  be- 
tween party  and  party,  being  only  thofe  which  are  allowed, 
in  fome  particular  cafes,  to  the  party  fucceedirig  againd  his 
adverfary.  Between  party  and  party  they  are  either  inter- 
locutory or  jinal ; the  former  being  given  on  various  inter- 
locutory motions  and  proceedings,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fuit ; 
and  the  latter,  to  which  the  term  cojls  is  mod  generally  ap- 
plied, being  fuch  as  are  not  allowed  till  the  conclufion  of 
the  fuit. 

Although  it  is  now  a maxim  of  ours  as  well  as  of  the  civil 
law,  that  “ viftus  viflori  in  expends  condemnandus  ed,” 
the  common  law  did  not  profefiedly  allow  any  ; the  amerce- 
ment of  the  vanquished  party  being  his  only  punifhment. 
The  firil  datute  which  gave  cods,  under  that  title,  to  the 
. .:.  3 ■■  ' 
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demandant  in  a real  aftion,  was  the  datute  of  Gloueefler 
(6  Edw.  I.  c.  r.);  as  did  the  datute  of  Marlbridge,  (72 
Hen.  III.  c.  6. ) to  the  defendant  in  one  particular  cafe* 
relative  to  wardlhip  in  chivalry  : — though  in  reality  cods 
were  always  confidered  and  included  in  the  quantum  of  da- 
mages, in  fuch  actions  where  damages  are  given  ; and,  even 
now,  cods  for  the  plaintiff  are  always  entered  on  the  roll  as 
increafe  of  damages  by  the  court.  But,  becaufe  thefe  da- 
mages were  frequently  inadequate  to  the  plaintiff’s  expences, 
the  datute  of  Glouceder  orders  cods  to  be  alfo  added  ; and 
farther  direfls,  that  the  fame  rule  (hall  alfo  hoid  place  in  all 
cafes  where  the  party  is  to  recover  damages.  And  therefore 
in  fuch  aftions,  where  no  damages  were  then  recoverable, 
(as  in  quare  impedit,  in  which  damages  were  not  given  till  the 
datute  of  Weltm.  2.  (13  Edw.  I.)  no  cods  are  now  allowed 
(10  Rep.  116.),  unlefs  they  have  been  exprefsly  given  by 
fome  fubfequent  datute.  The  datute  (3  Hen.  VII.  c.  10.) 
was  the  firll  which  allowed  any  cods  in  a writ  of  error.  But 
no  cods  were  allowed  the  defendant  in  any  fhape,  till  the 
datutes  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  4 Jac.  I.  c.  3.  S & 9 W.  III. 
c.  11.  and  4 & 5 Ann.  c.  16.  ; which  very  equitably  gave 
the  defendant,  if  he  prevailed,  the  fame  cods  as  the  plaintiff 
would  have  had,  in  cafe  he  had  recovered.  When  the 
plaintiff  recovers  fingle  damages,  he  is  entitled  only  to  fingle 
colls;  unlefs  more  be  exprefsly  given  by  datute.  But  if 
double  or  treble  damages  be  given  by  datute,  in  a cafe 
wherein  fingle  damages  were  before  recoverable,  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  double  or  treble  cods,  although  the  datute  be 
filent  refpeding  them  (Say.  Cods  228.) ; as  in  an  aflion 
upon  dat.  2 Hen.  IV.  c.  11,  &c.  In  fome  cafes  double 
and  treble  cods  are  exprefsly  given  to  the  plaintiff ; as  upon 
the  game  laws,  by  dat.  2 Geo.  III.  e.  19.  $ 5.  And 
wherever  a plaintiff’  is  entitled  to  double  or  treble  cods,  the 
cods  given  by  the  court  de  incremento  are  to  be  doubled  or 
trebled,  as  well  as  thofe  given  by  the  jury.  (2  Leon.  32. 
Cro.  Eliz.  382.  3 Lev.  351.  Carth.  297.  322.  2 Str. 

1048.  ; but  fee  1 Term.  Rep.  252.)  However,  double  or 
treble  colts  are  not  underdood  to  mean,  according  to  their 
literal  import,  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  fingle  cods. 
Where  a llatute  gives  double  cods,  they  are  calculated  thus  : 
1.  The  common  cods,  and  then  halt  the  common  cods. 
If  treble  cods  : 1.  The  common  cods  ; 2.  Half  of  thefe  ; 
and  then  half  of  the  latter.  Double  or  treble  cods  are  in 
fome  cafes  exprefsly  given  to  the  defendant ; as  in  actions 
againd  parifh-officers,  by  dat.  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  § 19  ; — againd 
judices  of  the  peace,  conltables,  &c.  by  dat.  7 Jac.  I.  c.  5 ; — 
fordidreffes  for  rents  and  fervices,  by  dat.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 
§ 2i.  2 ; — and  againd  officers  of  the  excife  or  cudoms,  by 
itats.  23  Geo.  III.  c.  70.  § 34.  24  Geo.  III.  feff,  2. 
c.  47.  § 35. 

The  king,  and  any  perfon  fuing  to  his  ufe,  (dat.  24 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.)  fhall  neither  pay  nor  receive  cods;  and 
the  queen-confort  participates  the  fame  privilege.  In  two 
other  cafes  alfo  an  exemption  lies  from  paying  colls.  Exe* 
cutors  and  adminidrators,  when  fuing  in  the  right  of  the 
deceafed,  fhall  pay  none  (Cro.  Jac.  229.  1 Vent.  92.) ; 

for  the  datute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  doth  not  give  colls  to 
defendants,  unlefs  where  the  aflion  fuppofeth  the  contradl 
to  be  made  with,  or  the  wrong  to  be  done  to,  the  plaintiff 
himfelf.  And  paupers,  that  is,  fuch  as  will  fvvear  them- 
felves  not  worth  live  pounds,  are,  by  datute  II  Hen.  VII. 
c.  12.  to  have  original  writs  and  fubpoenas  gratis,  and  coun- 
fel and  attorney  affigned  them  without  fee  ; and  are  excufed 
from  paying  cods,  when  plaintiffs,  by  the  datute  23 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.;  but  lhall  fuffer  other  punilhment  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  judges.  And  it  was  formerly  ufual  to  give 

fuch 
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fach  paupers,  if  non-fuited,  their  ele&ion  either  to  be 
whipped  or  pay  the  cofts  (i  Sid.  261.  7 M°cu  114); 

though  that  pradlice  is  now  difufed  (Salk.  5 06 .).  It  feems, 
however,  agreed,  that  a pauper  may  recover  cofts,  though 
he  pays  none;  for  the  counfel  and  clerks  are  bound  to  give 
their  labour  to  him,  but  not  to  his  antagonifts.  (1  Equ. 
Caf.  Abr.  123.) 

To  prevent  trifling  and  malicious  aftions,  for  words,  for 
■ affault  and  battery,  and  for  trefpals,  it  is  enabled  by  ftatutes 
43  Eiiz.  c.  6.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16.  and  22  & 23  Car.  II.  c.  9. 
§ 1 36.  that,  where  the  jury  who  try  any  of  thefe  atftions 
(hall  give  lefs  damages  than  40.0,  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  al- 
lowed no  more  cofts  than  damages,  unlefs  the  judge,  before 
whom  the  caufe  is  tried,  fhall  certify  under  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  record,  that  an  ablual  battery  (and  not  an  affault 
only)  was  proved,  or  that  in  trefpafs  the  freehold  or  title  of 
the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion.  This  ftatute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  actions  of  debt,  covenant,  aflumpfit,  trover,  or  the 
like  (3  Keb  31.  1 Sa  k 208.);  or  to  adtions  for  a mere 

affault  (3  T.  R.  391-);  or  for  crinrnal  converfations 
(3  Wilf.  319 .);  or  battery  ot  the  plaintiff’s  fervant  (3  Keb. 
184.  t Salk.  208.  1 Stra.  192.)  In  all  thefe  cafes,  though 
the  damages  be  under  40^.,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  full 
cofts  without  a certificate.  Alfo,  by  ftatute  4 Sc  5 W.  & M. 
c.  23.  and  8 & 9 W.  III.  c.  11.  if  the  trefpafs  were  com- 
mitted in  hunting  or  fporting  by  an  inferior  tradefman,  or  if 
it  appear  to  be  wilfully  and  malicioufly  committed,  the 
plaintiff  (hall  have  full  cofts,  though  his,  as  affelfed  by  the 
jury,  amount  to  lefs  than  4.CS.  The  legiflature  has  alio 
been  obliged  to  interfere  ftill  further,  to  guard  againft  tri- 
fling and  vexatious  atfions,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly 
called  the  “ Court  of  Confcience  Adis:”  fuch  are  llatutes 
3 Jac.  I.  c.  15.  § 4.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  which  provide, 
that  if  an  aftion  be  brought  for  lefs  than  40J.  againft  a de- 
fendant living  in  London,  and  liable  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
the  Court  of  Requells  there,  the  plaintiff  fhall  not  recover 
any  cofts,  but  (hall  pay  them  to  the  defendant.  See  Court 
of  Confcience.  None  of  the  ftatutes,  made  for  reftraining  the 
plaintiff’s  right  to  cofts,  extend  to  aftions  brought  in  an  in- 
ferior court,  and  removed  by  the  defendant  into  a fuperior 
court  (2  Lev.  124.  4 Mod.  378,  9.  1 Ld.  Raym.  395.) ; 

and  it  has  been  holden,  that  flat.  21  Jac.  1.  c.  16.  and  flat. 
22  & 23  Car.  II.  c.  9.  only  reftrain  the  court  from  award- 
ing more  cofts  than  damages  ; but  the  jury,  not  being  re- 
ftrained  thereby,  may  give  what  cofts  they  pleafe. 

Cofts  are  taxed,  as  between  party  and  party,  by  the  maf- 
ter  in  the  King’s  Bench,  or  by  one  of  the  prothonotaries 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  upon  a bill  made  out  by  the  attorney 
for  the  party  entitled  ; or  frequently,  without  a bill,  upon  a 
view  of  the  proceedings;  and  if  there  have  been  any  extra-ex- 
pences,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings, 
there  fhouid  be  an  affidavit  made  of  fuch  expences,  to  war- 
rant the  allowance  of  them,  which  is  called  an  affidavit  of 
increafed  cofts.  (Imp.  K.  B.  348.)  Among  fair  pra&ifers, 
it  is  ufual  to  give  notice  to  the  oppofite  attorney  of  the 
time  when  the  cofts  are  intended  to  be  taxed.  But  for  en- 
forcing it,  a rule  is  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  rules  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  or  one  of  the  fecondaries  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  fhouid  be  duly  ferved  ; after  which,  if 
the  cofts  are  taxed  without  notice,  the  taxation  is  irregular, 
and  the  attorney  liable  to  an  attachment.  The  means  of 
recovering  cofts,  as  between  party  and  party,  are  by  adion 
or  execution , upon  a judgment  obtained  for  them  ; or  by 
attachment,  upon  a rule  of  court.  There  are  alfo  auxiliary 
means  for  the  recovery  of  thefe  cofts,  as  by  moving  to  flay 
the  proceedings,  until  Security  be  given  for  the  payment  of 
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cofts  ; or  until  the  cofts  are  paid  of  a former  action  for  the 
fame  caufe  ; or  by  deducing  the  colls  of  one  aiftion  from 
thofe  of  another.  This  practice  of  deducing,  or  fetting 
off  the  cofts,  in  one  adlion  againft  thofe  in  another,  how- 
ever agreeable  to  natural  juftiee,  does  not  feem  to  have  ob- 
tained till  lately  in  the  court  of  K.  B.  (2  Stra.  891.  1203. 
Bull  N.  P.336.  4 Term.  Rep.  T24.)  But  in  Common 

Pleas,  it  has  been  frequently  allowed  not  only  where  the 
parties  have  been  the  fame,  but  where  they  have  been  in 
iome  meafure  different.  (Barnes  145.  2 Black.  Rep.  S26. 
Bull.  N.  P.  336.) 

In  cafes  between  attorney  and  client,  the  former  may 
maintain  an  adt'on  againft  the  latter  for  the  recovery  of  his 
cofts.  (Cro.  Car.  159,  16c.)  But  by  flat.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  7. 
(J  i.jattornies  and  folicitors  muft  deliver  a bill  to  their  clients 
before  bringing  an  a<ftu>n  ; and  by  flat.  2 Geo.  II.  c.  23. 
$ 23,  explained  by  flat.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  made 
perpetual  by  flat.  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  73,  no  attorney 

nor  fohcitor  fhall  commence  any  action  till  the  expiration  of 
one  month  after  the  delivery  of  his  bill,  fubferibed 
with  the  attorney’s  hand.  The  faid  ftatute,  2 Geo.  II. 
c.  23,  alfo  directs  the  mode  of  taxation  of  attornit-s’  bilis 
by  the  officers  of  the  ftveral  courts  ; and  directs  that  if  the 
bill  taxed  be  lefs,  by  a fixth  part,  than  the  bill  delivered, 
the  attorney  fhall  pay  the  cofts  of  taxation  ; but  if  it  fhall 
not  be  lefs,  the  cofts  fhall  be  in  the  diferetion  of  the  court. 
If  the  whole  bill  be  for  conveyancing,  or  for  bufinefs  done  at 
the  quarter -fejfions,  See.  it  cannot  be  taxed.  But  where  an 
attorney  had  delivered  two  feparate  bills,  one  for  difburfe- 
ments  and  fees  in  caufts,  and  the  other  for  making  convey- 
ances, a rule  was  made  for  taxing  both.  And  fo,  when  it 
was  moved,  that  the  tnafter  might  be  directed  to  tax  thofe 
articles  in  an  attorney’s  bill  which  related  to  conveyancing 
and  parliamentary  bufinefs,  the  reft  being  for  management 
of  caufes  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  lord  Mansfield 
faid,  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  mafter  might  tax  the 
whole.  (Barnes  C.  B.  141.  2.;  4 Term.  Rep.  1 24. ; Say, 
Rep.  233.  ; Say,  Colts  320.) 

By  14  Geo.  I.  c.  17,  if  the  plaintiff,  who  intended  to 
try  a caufe,  changes  his  word,  and  does  not  countermand 
the  notice  of  trial  given  to  the  defendant  fix  days  before 
the  trial,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  cofts  to  the  defendant  for 
not  proceeding  to  trial. 

Cojls  are  allowed  in  Chancery,  for  failing  to  make  anfwer 
to  a bill  exhibited,  or  making  an  infufficient  anfwer : and  if 
a firft  anfwer  be  certified  by  a matter  to  be  infufficient,  the 
defendant  is  to  pay  40s-.  cofs ; 3/.  for  a fecond  infufficient 
anfwer;  4/.  for  a third,  & c.  But  if  the  anfwer  be  report- 
ed good,  the  plaintiff  fhall  pay  the  defendant  40^.  cojls . 
An  anfwer  is  not  to  be  filed  (until  when,  it  is  not  reputed 
an  anfwer)  until  cojls  for  contempt  in  not  anfwering,  are 
paid.  If  a plaintiff  in  chancery  difmiffes  his  bill,  or  the 
defendant  dilmifies  the  fame  for  want  of  profecution,  ccjfs 
are  allowed,  by  flat.  4 and  5 Anne,  c.  16.  In  other  cafes, 
it  fetms  that  the  matter  of  cofts  to  be  given  to  either  party 
is  not,  in  equity,  held  to  be  a point  of  right,  but  merely 
diferetionary,  by  the  ftatute  17  Rich.  II.  c.  6.,  according 
to  the  cireumffances  of  the  cafe.  Neverthelefs,  the  ftatute 
15  Hen.  VI.  c.  4.,  which  requires  furety  to  fatisfy  the 
party  aggrieved  his  damages,  in  granting  the  fubpoena, 
feems  exprefsly  to  diretl  that  as  well  damages  as  cofts  fhall 
be  given  to  the  defendant,  if  wrongfully  vexed  in  this  court. 
In  cafe  of  a great  fraud,  a pevfon  may  be  obliged  to  pay 
fuch  cofts  as  fhaii  be  afeertatned  by  the  injured  party’s  oath. 
2 Vern,  123. 

CQSTUS,  in  Botany,  (noero;,  Tbeophr.  Diofcor. ) Linn. 

N 2 gei*. 
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gen.  3,  Schreb.  4.  Willd.  7.  Juff.  63.  Vent  a.  204. 
Rofcoe  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  8.  349.  Clafs  and  order,  mon- 
andrla  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitaminea,  Linn.  Rofcoe. 
Carina , JufT.  Drymyrrhiza,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  trifid,  fliorter  than  the 
corolla.  Cor.  three-parted,  nearly  equal.  Nedlary  petal- 
fhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Siam.  Filament  petal- 
fhaped,  linear,  flat,  extending  beyond  the  anther,  terminat- 
ing in  an  ovate-lanceolate  apex  (upper  lfp  of  the  nedtary  ; 
Swartz.  Dryandtr. ) anther  double,  adnate  longitudinally 
to  the  ftamen.  Pifl.  Style  paffing  in  a groove  between  the 
lobes  of  the  anther  ; ftigma  capitate.  Perk.  Capfule  three- 
celled,  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx,  angular,  open- 
ing at  the  angles.  Seeds  numerous. 

Elf.  Ch.  Anther  double.  Filament  elongated  beyond 
the  anther,  ovate-lanceolate  at  the  apex,  flat.  Capfule 
three-celled,  dehifcent  outwards.  Seeds  numerous.  Rof- 
coe. 

Sp.  1.  C .fpeciofus.  Smith  Linn.  Tranf.  1.  249.  Willd, 
3.  Rofcoe.  1.  (C.  arabicus  ; Mart.  Jacq.  1c.  rar.  1.  1. 

Coiled!.  i.  143.  Swartz.  Prod.  11.  Bankfia  fpeciofa ; 
Koenig.  Hcllenia  grandiflora  ; Retz.  obf.  fafc.  6.  18. 
Tsjana-kna  ; Rheed.  Mai.  11.  13.  tab.  8?  Herba  fpiralis 
hirfuta ; Rumph.  Amb.  6.  143.  tab.  64.  fig.  1.  Amo- 
mum  hirfutum  ; Lam.  111.  PI.  3.  Encyc.  6.)  “ Nedtary 

ebfoletely  three-lobed,  undulated,  fringed  ; leaves  filky- 
vjllous.”  Root  two  inches  thick,  knotty,  creeping.  Stems 
annual,  three  or  four  feet  high,  cylindrical,  limple,  flefhy, 
with  a ftrong  bark.  Leaves  about  fix  inches  long,  and  four 
broad,  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  coriaceous  ; green 
and  fmooth  above;  filky,  foft  and  whitifh  underneath. 
Flowers  in.  a terminal,  nearly  feffile,  eredt,  clofe  fpike  ; 
bradtes  two  at  the  bafe  of  each  flower;  outer  one  eg g- 
fhaped,  acute,  concave,  coriaceous,  broad,  blood-red  ; the 
other  oblong,  only  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  former, 
purple  at  the  tip,  embracing  the  flower;  calyx,  in  the  time 
of  flowering,  green,  with  a purple  tip  ; on  the  fruit,  blood- 
red  ; petal  and  nedtary  flefh-coloured,  fometimes  almoll 
white  ; anthers  white.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
root,  according  to  La  Marck,  who  received  fpecimens  from 
Commerfon,  has  a flight  flavour  of  ginger.  2.  C.  arabicus. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Hort.  Clif.  2.  Willd.  r.  Rofcoe  2.  Rheed. 
hort.  mal.  n.  tab.  8?  “ Nedtary  egg-fhaped,  quite  entire; 

leaves  fmooth  on  both  fides.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  3.  C.  fpicatus.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  2. 
Rofc.  3.  (Alpinia  fpicata  ; Jacq.  1.  tab.  1.  Amomutn 
petiolatum  ; Lam.  Enc.  7 ) “ Nedtary  undulated,  fome- 

what  trifid  ; leaves  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fhining,  at- 
tenuated at  the  bafe.”  Root  perennial,  flefhy,  irregular, 
white.  Stems  feveral,  nearly  eredt,  leafy,  fmooth,  fome- 
what  jointed,  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate, 
oblong,  fmooth,  on  fhort  cylindrical  petioles.  Flowers 
yellow,  or  without  feent,  in  a terminal  conical  fpike,  with 
3n  involucrum  of  three  or  four  leaves  at  its  bafe  ; bradtes 
imbricated,  coriaceous,  bright  red  ; corolla  an  inch  long. 
A native  of  Martinico  by  the  fide  of  torrents.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Martinico  make  a decodfion  of  the  ftem  and  root 
which  they  efteem  a refrefhing  beverage,  particularly  falu- 
tary  in  gonorrhea  and  other  complaints.  4.  C.  comofus. 
Rofc.  4.  (Alpinia  comofa  ; Willd.  Jacq.  plant,  rar.  2. 
tab.  202.)  “ Nedtary  thick,  oblong,  channelled,  eredt, 

five-toothed  at  the  tip  ; leaves  lanceolate,  undulated,  fome- 
■what  villous  on  both  fides.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  four  feet 
high,  fimple,  pubefeent.  Leaves  fheathing.  Flowers  in  a 
terminal  fpike  ; bradtes  numerous,  red,  ovate-lanceolate, 
longer  than  the  flowers ; calyx  red;  corolla  yellow ; nedtary 
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yellow,  A native  of  Caraccas  in  South  America,  3.  C.' 
fpiralis.  Rofc.  3.  (Alpinia  fpiralis;  Jacq.  hort.  Schoenb.. 
1.  tab.  1.)  “ Nedtary  concave,  quite  entire  ; leaves  elon- 

gate-elliptical, coriaceous,  fhining.” 

In  their  natural  habit,  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  others  of  the  fame  natural  order,  by  their 
inclined  and  fpiral  ftem,  which  is  frequently  hirfute,  and 
fometimes  frutefeent.  Rofcoe. 

The  ancients  efteemed  the  coftus  on  account  of  the  fpicy 
quality  of  its  root,  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which 
of  the  feitamineous  plants  they  ca'led  by  that  name.  Diof- 
corides  mentions  three  forts.  The  beft,  fays  he,  is  the 
Arabian,  which  is  white  and  light,  and  has  a ftrong  plea- 
fant  fmell ; the  fecond  is  the  Indian,  which  is  thick,  light, 
and  dark-coloured  ; the  third  is  the  Syrian,  which  is  heavy, 
with  a box-coloured  bark,  and  pungent  fmell.  Pliny  fptaks 
of  only  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black.  The  Arabs, 
the  later  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  divide  it  a'.fo  into  two  kinds, 
the  fweet  and  the  bitter,  a diftindtion  not  known  to  the  earlier 
Greek  writers.  La  Marck  conjedtures  that  the  coftus  of 
the  ancients  is  no  other  than  our  ginger;  but  in  this  he  is 
certainly  wrong,  for  Ztyyi|3s§i;,  Zingiber,  is  feparately  de- 
feribed  both  by  Diofcorides  and  Pliny,  though  it  does  not 
occur  in  Theophraftus. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fpring.  They  fhould  be  put  into 
pots,  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  kept  con- 
itantly  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove. 

Costus  hortenfis ; Dalech.  See  Tanacetum  BaL 
famita. 

Costus  Indicus,  an  American  bark,  called  alfo  coflus 
corticofus,  cojlus  corticus,  or  Winter's  bark.  The  iflands 
of  Madagafcar,  in  Africa,  of  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe, 
in  America,  are  the  places  where  the  moft  and  beft  is 
found. 

COSWICK,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  with  an  old  caftle  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  Elbe. 

COSYRI  , in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  India,  placed 
by  Pliny  towards  the  Einodes  mountains. 

COSYTA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Umbria.  Steph. 
Byz. 

COTABAMBA,  in  Geography,  a province  or  diftridt 
of  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  commenc 
ing  S.  E.  of  Cuzco,  and  at  the  diitanee  of  about  20 
leagues,  and  extending  above  30  leagues  between  the  rivers 
Avancay  and  Apurimac,  within  which  extent  are  various 
temperatures  of  air.  This  jurifdidtion  abounds  in  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  and  the  temperate  parts  produce  plenty  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  fruits.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  fiiver  and  gold,; 
the  richnefs  of  which  formerly  rendered  this  province 
very  flourifhing  ; but  their  produce  at  prefent  is  greatly  de- 
clined. 

COTACE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia, 
in  Aria.  Ptolemy. 

COTACENA,  or  Cotarzena,  a country  of  Afia,  in 
Greater  Armenia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mofchic  mountains. 
Ptol. 

COTiEA,  a province  of  the  Lefler  Armenia.  Ptol. 

COT2ENA,  a town  of  Lefler  Armenia,  in  the  praefedture 
of  Muriana.  Ptol. 

COTAISIS,  or  Con  tat  sis,  atown;of  the  Perfians,  in 
Afiatic  Iberia,  near  the  Phafis. 

COTAMBA,  a town  of  Perfia  Propria,  according  to 
Ptolemy, 
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COTANAj  an  epilcopal  city  of  Afia,  in  Pamphilia  Se- 
cunda. 

CO-TANGENT,  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  arc  to  90  degrees. 

COTANTIN,  or  Contantin,  or  Cotentin,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a country  of  France,  before  the  revolution,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  including  the  towns  of  Cotitances,  Valogne, 
St.  Sauveur,  Cherbourg,  Barfleur,  Carentan,  Ville  Dieu, 
Granville,  & c. 

COTARII.  See  Coscez  and  Coterellus. 

COTARINGEN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  on 
the  fouth  coaft  ; 100  miles  W.  of  Banjar-Maffin. 

COTATE,  a town  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Travan- 
core  : 14  miles  S.E.  of  Travancore. 

COTA-TENGA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 30 
miles  N.  of  Banjar-Msflin. 

COTATUA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Calangay. 

COTBUS  and  Peitz,  the  Circle  of , in  Geography , in  Lower 
Lufatia,  anciently  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  of 
which  it  was  received  as  a fief  by  Frederick  II.  eledfor  of 
Brandenburg,  in  1641,  and  held  as  fuch  till  1742,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  obtained  its  full  and  independent  fove- 
reignty  and  annexed  it  to  the  new  mark  of  Brandenburg. 
But  through  the  treaty  of  peace  l'lgned  at  Tilfit  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1S07,  between  France  and  Pruflis,  the  circle  of 
Cotbus  was  ceded  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Saxony  by  whole 
territory  it  had  always  been  enciofed. 

The  extent  of  the  circle  of  Cotbus  is  17  j German  fquare 
miles.  It  is  irrigated  by  the  river  Spree,  which  yields 
abundance  of  good  fifh  and  efpecially  very  fine  carps.  Its 
foil  is  generally  light  and  fandy,  but  in  fome  parts  ex- 
tremely fertile  ; it  abounds  in  iron  ore,  particultrly  near  the 
villages  of  Burg  and  Werben.  There  are  2 towns  and 
116  villages,  containing  altogether  33,260  inhabitants,  moft 
of  whom  are  the  lineal  defcendants  of  the  Vandals,  and 
have  retained  the  Wendijh  language. 

The  town  of  Cotbus  on  the  Spree,  72  miles  S.  of  Berlin, 
contains  8co  well  built  houfes  and  5000  inhabitants.  It  has 
ft  ill  confiderable  breweries,  and  its  beer,  known  by  the  name 
of  cotbus,  or  cotnoitz,  had  formerly  a very  extenfive  fale  all 
over  Germany.  Cotbus  has  alfo  a good  linen  trade  and  ex- 
cellent woollen  manufactures  which  were  bi ought  hither  by 
proteftant  French  refugees  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  cloth  that  was  made  here  in  1802,  whiilt  it 
was  a Pruffian  town,  amounted  to  368,000  Pruffian  dollars, 
or  about  62,000/.  fterling  in  value. 

COTE,  a term  ufed  in  courfing,  to  exprefs  the  advan- 
tage one  greyhound  has  over  another,  -when  he  runs  by  the 
fide  of  it,  and,  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare  a turn. 
See  Coursing. 

CoTE-o-are,  a kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clotted 
together,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afunder.  By  13  Rich.  II. 
flat.  i.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither  denizen  nor  foreigner 
make  any  other  refufe  of  wools  but  cote  gare  and  ’villein. 
So  the  printed  ftatute  has  it:  but  in  the  parliament-nil  of 
that  year,  it  is  cod  land  and  villein.  Cot,  or  cote,  fignifies  as 
much  as  cottage  in  many  places,  and  was  fo  ufed  by  the 
Saxons,  according  to  Verftegan. 

Cote,  La,  in  Geography,  a rich,  populous,  and  beauti- 
ful diftrift  of  Swifferland,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ; about  5 
leagues  in  length,  at  a little  diftance  from  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva ; celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
diftrift. — Alfo,  an  eminence  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  over- 
hangs the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  Boffon. 

Cote,  St.  Andre , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ifere,  with  3617  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  whicn  counts  a population  of  11,560  individuals  in 


thirteen  communes,  on  a territorial  extent  of  137  kiliometres 
and  a half.  La  Cote  St.  Andre  is  fituated  about  21  mileg 
weft  of  Grenoble.^  It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  excellent 
cordials,  known  by  the  name  of  Eaux  de  la  Cote. 

Cote  d’Or,  the  Department  of  the , is  the  fi:ft  department 
of  the  fourth  or  eaftern  region  of  France.  It  confifts  of 
thofe  parts  of  Burgundy,  which,  before  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1789,  were  called  le  Pays  de  la  Montagne,  I’Auxois , 
and  le  Dijonnais.  Its  chief  place  is  Dijon.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a chain  of  hills  extending  fouth-eaftwards  from 
Dij  on  beyond  Chalons  fur  Saoae  as  far  as  Macon,  called  the 
Golden  Coajl,  becauie  it  yields  that  excellent  wine,  known 
by  the  general  appellation  of  Burgundy,  the  produ&ion  of 
which  is  more  profitable  to  France  than  the  richeft  wine. 
In  1806  the  Cote  d’Or  produced  322,842  pipes  of  wine, 
of  which  the  diltriift  of  Beaune  alone  furnifhed  almofl  half, 
viz.  143,243  pipes. 

The  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or  is  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  department  of  Aube  ; to  the  N.  E.  by  that  of  the 
Upper  Marne  ; to  the  S.  E.  by  the  departments  of  the  Up- 
per Saone  and  of  the  Jura  ; to  the  fouth  by  that  of  Saone 
and  Loire ; and  to  the  weft  by  the  departments  of  the 
Nievre  and  of  the  Yonne.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Seine,  which  has  its  fource  here ; the  Saone,  Ouche, 
Tille,  &c.  The  foil,  in  general,  is  bad  and  overgrown 
with  weeds  ; there  are  however  fome  fertile  plain*,  efpecially 
in  the  diftrift  of  Dijon,  which  yield  abundant  crops  of  corn 
and  hay.  Yet  its  wine  and  iron-mines  conftitute  ifs  principal 
riches.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  the  air  falubrious. 

The  whole  department  is  divided  into  four  diftri&s,  36 
cantons,  and  733  communes.  Its  principal  towns  are  Di- 
jon, Cbatillon,  Semur,  Beaune,  Auxonne,  and  Nuits. 
The  territorial  extent  is  8769^  kiliometres,  or  876,956 
hectares,  207,600  of  which  are  fortfts.  It  has  a popula- 
tion of  347,842  individuals,  or  781  inhabitants  to  the 
fquare  league.  Their  annual  contribution  in  taxes  amount 
to  3- 905,657  French  livres,  or  nearly  tos.  fterling  for  each 
individual. 

Cote  d’Or , the  Canal  of  the , formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Canal  of  Burgundy  in  France,  is  2^0  kiliometres 
long,  and  forms  a communication  between  the  rivers 
Saone  and  Yonrie.  It  had  been  projefted  by  Hen.  IV.  of 
France.  See  Canal. 

Cote  rotie  is  the  name  given  to  a chain  of  hills  in  France, 
in  the  department  of  Rhone,  formerly  part  of  the  Lyon* 
nais,  which  produces  excellent  wine. 

Cotes  du  Nord , the  Department  of  the,  is  the  eighth  de- 
partment of  the  ninth  or  north  welt  region  of  France,  and 
comprifts  part  of  the  province,  which,  before  the  French 
revolution  of  1 789,  was  called  Upper  Britanny.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  whole  of  its  northern  frontier  being 
walhed  by  the  Brit  fh  channel.  Its  chief  place  is  Saint 
Brieuc.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Britifh  Chan-- 
nel ; to  the  eaft  by  the  department  of  Ille  arid  Vilaine;  to 
the  louth  by  that  of  Morbihan,  and  to  the  weft  by  that  of 
Finillere. 

The  principal  rivers  which  irrigate  this  department  are 
the  Guet,  Treguier,  Trieux,  Argueron,  Ranxe,  Lie,  Ouft, 
Blavet,  See.  It  has  large  trafts  of  heaths.  The  foil  is  not 
very  fertile  ; yet  it  produces  corn,  efpecially  Indian  or 
Turkey  corn,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  orchards  abound  with 
apples,  which  are  converted  into  cyder.  The  paftures  are 
very  good;  the  cattle  and  the  horfes  in  particular  are  much 
efteemed  for  their  ftrength.  There  are  alfo  fome  iron  and 
lead  mines. 

The  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord  is  divided  into  five 
diftritts,  47  cantons,  and  376  communes.  Its  principal 
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towns  are  St.  Brieuc,  Loudeac,  Lilian,  Guingamp,  Lan- 
nion,  Pleftin,  PJouaret. 

The  territorial  extent  is  73^7  kiliometres  or  736,720 
hedtares,  (23,876  of  which  areforefts,)  with  a population 
of  about  1416  inhabitants  for  each  fquare  league,  or 
499,927  individuals  for  the  whole  department,  whofe  an- 
nual contribution  in  taxes  amounts  to  2,549,791  French 
livres,  or  about  $s.  fterling  a head. 

COTEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Afia,  in 
Greater  Armenia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  placed  it  to 
the  eaft  of  the  fources  of  the  Tigris. 

COTEAUX,  Les,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  road 
fromTihuron  to  port  Salut,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  S.  penin- 
fula  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  ; 13!  leagues  E.  by  S. 
of  the  former,  ai  d 4 N.W.  of  the  latter.  N.  lat.  18° 
12'. 

COTECHNEY,  a river  of  America,  in  the  (late  of 
North  Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Nufe  ; 20  miles  W.  of 
Newbern. 

COTELERIUS,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a 
learned  French  author,  born  at  Nifmes,  in  Languedoc,  in 
the  year  1628.  By  12  years  of  age  he  had  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  mathematical  iludies. 
lie  became  a ftudent  in  the  college  of  Sorbonr.e,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  and,  in  1649,  he  was  eledfed  fellow.  In 
this  fituation  his  application  to  ftudy  was  almoft  incelfant  : 
the  turn  of  his  mind  was  to  eccleiiaflical  ant’quitifs,  and  the 
works  of  the  Greek  fathers.  As  a writer  he  was  firft 
known  as  the  editor  of  fome  of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chry- 
foftom,  and  of  his  Commentary  on  Daniel.  In  1667,  he 
was  aflociated  with  M.  du  Cange,  by  order  of  the  cele- 
brated Colbert,  in  the  talk  of  examining  and  forming  a 
catalogue  and  fummary  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the  king’s 
library.  In  1672,  he  .publifhed  an  edition  of  the  Fathers, 
with  notes,  in  2 vols.  folio,  which  was  reprinted,  in  .169S, 
by  Le  Clerc  ; and  has  fince  been  republilbed  in  Holland, 
tn  1676  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  the  Greek  language 
in  the  Royal  College  of  France  ; and  about  the  fame  time 
was  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  a work,  entitled  “ Eccle- 
fias  Grtecas  Monumenta”  Gr.  et  Lat.  4_to.  Two  other  vo- 
lumes were  publifhed  in  1681  and  1686.  To  this  great  la- 
bour he  fell  a facrince,  and  died  foon  after  the  publication  of 
the  third  volume.  He  left  behind  him  9 volumes  of  MSS. 
which  were  depofited  in  the  king’s  library.  Cotelerius  was 
highly  efteemed  by  his  contemporaries : he  wa3  a man  of 
great  learning:  his  integrity  was  as  great  as  his  learning  was 
extenfive ; and  his  manners  were  funple  and  unaffedted. 
Moreri. 

COTEMUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Candy. 

COTENOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal 
town  of  Egypt. 

COTENORUM,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Afia,  in  Pam- 
phylia. 

COTENSII,  a people  of  Dacia.  Ptolemy. 

CONTENTIN,  Le,  in  Geography,  was  formerly  a fub- 
divition  of  Lower  Normandy,  in  France,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  advantageoufly  known  by  their  ingenuity  and  induftry. 
Coutances  was  its  chief  place.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
department  of  the  Manche,  has  excellent  patiures,  and 
produces  thebeft  horfes  in  Normandy. 

COTERELLUS,  Cotarius,  and  Coterellus,  according 
to  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants : but  in 
Domefday,  and  other  ancient  MSS.,  there  appears  a diftinc- 
tion,  as  well  in  their  tenure  and  quality,  as  in  their 
name.  For  the  cotarius  hath  a free  focage  tenure,  and  paid 
a ftated  firm  or  rent  in  provifions  or  money,  with  fome 


occasional  cuftomary  fervices : whereas  the  coterellus 

feems  to  have  held  in  mere  viilenage,  and  his  perfon,  iflue, 
and  goods,  were  difpofable  at  the  pleafure  of  the  lord. 
See  Coscez. 

COTERIE,  a term  adopted  from  the  French  trading 
affociations  or  partner(hip%  where  each  perfon  advances  his 
quota  of  ftock,  and  receives  his  proportion  of  gain  ; and 
which  retains  its  original  meaning  when  applied  to  lit- 
tle afiemblies  or  companies  aflociated  for  mirth  and  good 
humour  ; where  each  one  furmfhes  his  quota  of  plea- 
fantry.  Here  they  coin  new  words  not  underftood  e'.fe- 
where,  but  which  it  becomes  fafhionable  for  others  to 
ufe  ; and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  who  are  ignorant 
of  them,  It  has  been  tiled  of  late  to  fignify  a club  of 
ladies. 

COTES,  Roger,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Robert  Cotes,  redlorof  Burbage,  in  Lticefterfhire,  was 
born  there  July  10th,  1682,  and  received  the  early  parts  of 
his  education  at  Leicelter  fchool,  where,  when  he  was  but 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  (hewed  a ftrong  inclination  to  the 
mathematics,  which  was  encouraged  by  his  uncle  Dr.  John 
Smith,  who  took  him  to  his  own  boufe,  and  fuperintended 
his  Iludies.  Here  he  acquired  the  elementary  part  of  thofe 
Iludies,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  highly  celebrated. 
From  thence  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  fent  to  St. 
Paul’s  fchool,  where  he  made  a very  unufual  progrefs  in 
clafiical  learning,  though  he  never  abandoned  his  favourite 
purfuits  in  mathematics.  He  feems  alfo  to  have  paid  fome 
attention  to  metaphyfics,  moral  philofophy,  and  theology. 
In  April  1699,  when  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  penfioner  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and 
in  1705  was  chofen  fellow  of  that  college  ; at  this  time  he 
was  private  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Harold  and  his  brother,  the 
fons  of  the  then  marquis,  after  duke  of  Kent.  In  the  fol- 
lowing January  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  aftronomy, 
and  experimental  philofophy  upon  the  foundation  made  by 
Dr.  Plume.  For  this  office  Mr.  Cotes  was  not  the  only 
candidate,  yet  the  votes  were  unanimoufly  in  his  behalf.  At 
the  election,  Mr.  Whifton,  who  had  corflderable  influence 
on  the  occafion,  faid,  that  he  pretended  himfelf  to  be  not 
much  inferior  to  Dr.  Harris,  the  other  candidate’s  mailer, 
but  he  confefled  that  he  was  but  a child  to  Mr.  Cotes,  who, 
it  mull  be  remembered,  was  then  only  in  his  24th  year.  In 
1706  he  took  his  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and  in  t 7 1 3 he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  almoft  immediately,  at  the  de- 
fire of  Dr.  Bentley,  publilhed  a new  edition  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Principia,  to  which  he  prefixed  a preface.  This 
added  not  a little  to  the  high  reputation  that  he  had  already 
obtained,  and  he  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  firft  cha- 
rafters  of  the  age.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  he 
gave  a defeription  of  the  meteor  that  was  feen  March  6th, 
1 7 15-6.  Thefe  were  the  only  works  that  he  publifhed 
during  his  life,  but  after  his  death  fome  other  trails  of  great 
merit  were  prefented  to  the  world  by  his  relation,  Dr.  Robert 
Smith : thefe  were  ( 1 .)  the  “ Harmonia  Menfurarum,  five  ana- 
lyfis  et  fyntbefis  per  rationum  angulorurn  menfuras  promote  : 
accedunt  alia  opufcula  mathematica : per  Rogerum Cotefium. 
Edidit  et  auxit  Robertus  .Smith,  &c.”  (2.)  “ Hydroftatical 
and  Pneumatical  Ledlures,”  a work  of  great  merit,  and  which 
has  been  much  read  and  highly  approved.  Mr.  Cotes  died 
June  5,  1716,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  friends,  and  to  the 
mathematica]  world  in  particular,  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  in- 
deed before  he  had  reached  that  period,  being  only  in  his  ,33d 
year.  He  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  and  to  his  memory  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent infeription  in  Latin.  Mr.  Whifton  joined  Mr  Cotes 
in  giving  a courle  of  ktlures  on  experimental  philofophy, 
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among  thefe  were  24  on  hydroftatics  and  pneumatics,  of 
wh’ch  each  took  12,  Mr  Wnifton  elleemed  his  own  to  be 
fo  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Cotes,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  publifh  them.  The  early  death  of  Mr  Cotes 
has  ever  been  efteemed  by  mathematicians  a pubhc  calamity  : 
Newton  himfelf  aflerted,  that  had  he  been  fpared,  he  would 
have  proved  one  of  the  greateft  men  that  ever  lived.  Biog. 
Brit. 

COTES1AN  Theorem,  in  Geometry,  an  appellation 
ufed  for  an  elegant  property  of  the  circle  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Cotes.  The  theorem  is  : 

If  the  faftors  of  the  binomial  a'  + * * be  required,  the 
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index  A being  any  integer  : let  the  circumference  ABC  D, 
(Plate  II.  Atialyfis,  fig.  2 1 a id  22.)  the  centre  of  which  is  O, 
be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  units  in  2?. : 
and  from  all  the  divifions  let  there  be  drawn  to  any  Point  P 
in  the  radius  OA,  produced  if  necefTary,  the  right  lines  AP, 
BP,  CP,  DP,  EP,  FP,  &c.  then  fuppofing  O A = a, 
OP=»,  the  product  of  all  the  lines  A P,  CP,  E P,  &c. 
taken  from  the  alternate  divifions  throughout  the  whole 

A A A A , 

circumference,  will  be  equal  to  a —x  , or  x a , accord- 
ing as  the  point  P is  within  or  without  the  circle  ; and  the 
product  of  the  reft  of  the  lines  BP,  DP,  F P,  in  the  re- 
maining alternate  places,  will  be  equal  to  a + x . 

For  inftance,  if  A = 5,  let  the  circumference  be  divided 
into  10  equal  parts,  and  the  point  P be  within  the  circle,  then 
will  APx  CP  x EPx  GPx  IP  be  equal  to  O A5— 
OW,  and  B P x D P x F P x H P x KP  = O A5  4-  O Ps. 
In  like  manner  if  A be  = 6,  having  divided  the  circumfe- 
rence into  twelve  equal  parts,  A?  X C P x EPx 
GPx  I P X LP  will  be  equal  to  O A6— O P°,  and  B P 
xDPxFPxHPx  KPxMP  = OA?  + OP6. 

The  demonftration  of  this  theorem  may  be  feen  in  Dr. 
Pemberton’s  Epift.  de  Cotefii  inventis. 

By  means  of  this  theorem,  the  acute  and  elegant  author 
was  enabled  to  make  a farther  progrefs  in  the  inverfe  me- 
thod of  fluxions  than  had  been  done  before.  But  in  the  ap. 
plication  of  his  diicovery,  there  ftill  remained  a limitation, 
which  was  removed  by  Mr.  De  Moivre.  See  Dr.  Smith’s 
Theoremata  Logometrica  and  Trigonometrica,  added  to 
Cotes’s  Harmonia  Menfurarum,  p.  114,  115.  De  Moivre, 
Mifcel.  Analyt.  p.  17. 

COTESWOLD,  feveral  flteep-cotes,  and  fheep  feeding 
on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote , i.  e.  cafa , a cottage , 
and  wold,  a place  where  there  is  no  wood. 

Coteswold  hills,  in  Geography , hills  of  England,  in 
Gloucefterlhire,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  fheep  fed 
there,  and  the  good  quality  of  the  wool,  a few  miles  S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Glouceller.  See  Sheep  and  Wool. 

COTPIEN,  or  Coethen,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt  Cothen,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
place.  There  is  an  old  and  a new  palace.  The  latter  is 
the  refidence  of  the  reigning  Prince.  The  Wallftraifle  is  a 
very  handfome  ftreet,  planted  with  trees  ; it  reaches  in  a 
ftraight  line,  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  It 
contains  two  churches,  two  fchools,  and  an  orphan-houfe 
for  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans.  N.  lat.  510  44'  E.  long. 
ii°  52' 

COTHELSTONE,  a village  on  the  Quartock-hill,  in 
Somerfetfhire  : the  lodge  in  this  parifh  is  a building  in  a 
very  elevated  fituation,  the  place  of  which  was  determined 
in  1795,  by  a trigonometrical  obfervation  from  Dumpdon 
ftation,  diftant  64,521  feet,  bearing  20  29'  45"  S.  W.  from 
the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Black-Down  j and  from 


Pilfdemftation  diftaot  104,901  feet,  whence  is  deduced  its 
latitude  510  o'  2 3"-9  N.  and  its  longitude  3°  .S'  59"  or 
12'  ,35"-59  W.  of  Greenwich. 

COTHIBELE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  and  province  of  Tedla. 

COTHON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  round  ifland 
before  the  city  of  Cartilage,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who 
adds,  that  it  was  furrounded  by  the  fea.  Appian  fays  that 
it  was  the  name  of  a port,  fquare  on  the  one  fide,  round  or, 
the  other,  and  encompalfed  by  a wall.  Cothon  was  alfo 
the  name  of  an  artificial  port,  the  term  being  of  original  ex- 
traction, and  having  this  fignification.  Accordingly,  this 
feems  not  to  have  been  a proper  and  a common  name  amonglt 
the  Carthaginians,  who  pronounced  it  “ Kathum,”  or 
“ Katbom.”  The  Carthaginians  were  fo  extremely  adtive 
and  indefatigable,  that  when  Scipio  had  blockaded  up  the 
old  port,  or  Cothon,  they,  in  a very  fhort  time,  built  a new 
haven,  the  tracts  of  which,  fcarcely  loo  yards  fquare,  arc 
ftill  to  be  feen.  See  Carthage. 

Cothon,  an  ifland  of  Greece,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  gulf  of  Laconia. — Alfo,  the  port 
of  Carthage  ; and  the  port  of  the  town  of  Adramittium,  in 
Africa. 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a very  high  flioe,  or  patten, 
raifed  on  foals  of  cork  ; worn  by  the  ancient  adxors  in  tra- 
gedy, to  make  them  appear  taller,  and  more  like  the  heroes 
they  reprefented  4 molt  of  them  were  fuppofed  to  be  giants. 
See  Buskin-. 

COTHY,  in  Geography.,  a river  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Carmarthen,  which  runs  into  the  Toweyj  three 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Carmarthen. 

COTIARI,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Trincamaly. 

COTIARIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  India,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sines.  Ptolemy  lays,  that  it  joined  the 
Senus  at  a great  diftance  from  their  mouths.  M.  d’An- 
ville  fuppofes  that  this  geographer  refers  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  river  of  Camboja,  which  was  divided  into 
many  parts  at  the  diftance  of  100  leagues  from  the  fea. 

COTICE,  orCoTisE,  in  Heraldry,  is  a term  ufed  to 
exprefs  an  efeuteheon  divided  bendways  into  many  equal 
parts,  as  in  the  coat  of  arms  which  they  blazoned  thus, 
“ Cutice  d' argent  et  azure  de  dix  pieces  ; ’ ’ yet  if  the  coat  be 
divided  into  fix  equal  parts  only,  they  blazon  it  bendy  of  fix , 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do. 

COTICULA,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancient 
the  word  by  which  the  Romans  expreffed  the  csxovn  of  the 
Greeks ; a ltone  of  very  great  hardnefs,  brought  from  Ar- 
menia, and  ufed  on  many  occafions  ; one  of  which  was  the 
working  on  fuch  of  the  harder  ftones  as  iron  inftruments 
would  not  touch. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  this  ftone  from  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  called  it,  from  its  hardnefs,  by  the  fame 
name  with  the  diamond,  as  they  fometimes  did  iron  alfo  ; 
which  manner  of  writing  has  much  miffed  thofe  who  have 
copied  too  carelefsly  from  them ; and  even  Pliny,  who  after 
having  in  one  part  of  his  book  given  a light  account  of  this 
ftone,  and  called  it  cos,  in  another  gives  a different  hiftory  of 
it,  miftaking  it  for  a diamond. 

This  coticula  was  long  in  great  efteem  with  the  ancient 
artificers  on  gems,  and  ferved  not  only  to  work  upon  fuch  of 
the  gems  as  iron  could  not  touch,  but  was  ufed  to  bore 
holes  through  fuch  as  they  ftrung  on  threads,  and  hung  in 
rows  in  their  ornaments  of  the  bracelet-kind.  And  Pliny's 
account  of  the  other  gems  being  bored  with  Cyprian  dia- 
monds, means  no  more,  than  that  they  were  worked  with 
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this  coticula,  which  was  anciently  had  from  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  and  afterwards  from  Armenia,  and  was  called  by 
fome,  in  a metaphorical  ienfe,  adamas,  from  its  great  hatd- 
nefs. 

Coticula  is  alfo  a name  given  by  many  to  the  touch- 
done;  not  from  its  being  of  the  nature  of  the  coticula  of 
the  Romans,  but  from  its  being,  for  the  convenience  of 
carriage  and  ufe,  frequently  found  in  the  fhape  of  a whet- 
Hone. 

COTICULARIS  Schistus.  See  Hone. 

COTIEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 
140  miles  N.  of  Banjar-Maffm. 

COTIERI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  as  forming  a part  of  the  nation  of  Scythians. 

COTIGNAC,  ia  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
on  the  river  Argens,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  6 miles 
ead  of  Barjoles  ; famous  for  its  confectionary  and  preferved 
fruits,  which  are  reckoned  a delicacy  all  over  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  It  has  3250  inhabitants  ; and  is  the  chief 
place  of  a canton,  which  contains  6 communes,  and  10,147 
inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  210  kiliometres. 

COTIGNOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ferrarefe,  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  This  town  is  25  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Ferrara. 

COTILLON,  Fr.  a well  known  dance  for  eight  per- 
fons,  who  fettle  the  figure  previous  to  darting.  The  word 
literally  means  a petticoat ; but  perhaps  became  a technical 
term  in  mufic,  from  the  old  French  fong : 

“ Mon  cotillon  va  t’ii  bien.” 

COT1NGA,  in  Ornithology , a genus  of  birds  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Buffon,  dittinguifhed  by  their  beautiful  plumage,  ail 
the  fpecies  of  which  belong  to  the  new  continent.  As  they 
delight  in  warm  countries,  they  feldom  occur  fouth  of  Bra- 
zil, or  even  north  of  Mexico.  Their  journies  are  confined 
within  a narrow  circle  ; they  appear  twice  a year  in  the 
plantations,  but  are  never  obferved  in  flocks.  They  gene- 
rally haunt  the  fides  of  creeks  in  fwampy  ground  ; whence 
fome  have  called  them  water-fowls.  They  live  upon  infefts. 
The  Creoles  hunt  them,  partly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 
their  flelh.  Their  fize  is  from  that  of  a fmall  pigeon  to  that 
of  a red-wing  ; the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  fre- 
quently thofe  of  the  lower,  are  fcolloped  near  the  tip  ; the 
firit  phalanx  of  the  outer  toe  is  joined  to  that  of  the  mid- 
toe ; and.  in  mod  of  them,  the  tail  is  a little  forked  or 
notched,  and  cotififts  of  twelve  quills.  To  this  genus  Buf- 
fon refers  the  ampelis  Cotinga  of  Gmelin,  his  own  Cor - 
' don  bleu  or  blue  Kirband,  or  the  purple-breaded  Chatterer 
and  Man  akin  of  Pennant,  Edwards,  and  Latham.  It  is 
alfo  called  the  “ thrufli  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  by  the  Creoles, 
“ hen  of  the  woods.”  Gmelin  characterizes  it  as  of  a very 
bright  blue,  below  purple,  and  wings  and  tail  black.  It  is 
found  in  Brazil.  Cotinga  Cayantnfis  is  the  Ampelis  Cayana 
of  Gmelin,  the  quareiva  of  Buffon,  and  purple-throated 
chatterer  of  Latham.  Its  fpecific  character  is  bright-blue, 
with  its  neck  violet-blue.  It  is  found  in  Cayenne.  The 
Cotinga  Mayanenjis  of  Briffon  is  the  Ampelis  Mayanna  of 
Linnxus  and  Gmelin,  and  fi Iky  chatterer  of  Latham.  Its 
fpecific  character  is  bright-blue  and  violet  throat.  The  Co- 
tinga purpurea  of  Briffon  is  the  Ampelis  pompadora  of  Lm- 
nscus  and  Gmelin,  the  pocapac  ox  pompadora  of  Buffon.  Its 
fpecific  character  is,  that  it  is  purple  ; the  neared  coverts  of 
its  wings  are  fword-lhapcd,  elongated,  boat-lhaped,  and 
ftiff.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; found  in  Guiana. 
The  Cotinga  rubra  of  Briffon  is  I'ouette  of  Buffon,  and  Am- 
pelis Carnifex  of  Gmelin,  the  red  chatterer  of  Latham,  and 
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red  bird  from  Surinam  of  Edwards.  Its  fpecific  charaftet 
is,  that  it  is  red  ; the  dripe  at  its  eye,  and  the  tips  of  the 
quills  of  the  wings  and  tail,  are  black.  Migrating,  but 
common  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana.  The  Cotinga  alba 
of  Briffon  is  the  Guira  panga  of  Buffon,  Ampelis  Carun- 
culata  of  Gmelin,  and  caruncuiated  chatterer  of  Latham. 
Its  fpecific  charader  is,  that  it  has  a pendulous,  expanfible, 
and  moveable  caruncle  at  the  bale  of  the  bill ; found  in 
Cayenne  and  Brazil.  The  Cotinga  N<evia  of  Briffon  is  the 
Averano  of  Buffon,  the  Guirapunga  of  Ray  and  Willughby, 
and  the  Ampelis  Variegata  of  Gmelin.  Its  fpecific  cha- 
racter is,  that  it  is  cinereous,  and  that  to  its  throat  are  at- 
tached two  lance-fhaped  caruncles  ; found  in  Brazil.  The 
Cotinga  Mexicana  of  Briffon  is  the  St  urn  us  Mexicanus  of 
Gmelin,  which  fee.  The  Cotinga  cinerea  is  the  Lanius 
Ncngata  of  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

COTINUS,  in  Botany , coriaria ; Dod.  Du  Ham. 
See  Rhus  Cotinus.  The  xonvos  of  the  Greeks  is  the  oleaiter 
or  wild  olive. 

COTLAND  and  Cotschland,  land  held  by  a cot- 
tager, either  in  focage  or  vilienage.  Paroch.  Antiq.  532. 

COTO.  See  Koto. 

COTOMANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Greater  Armenia. 

COTONASTER,  in  Botany,  Cluf.  C.  Bauh.  See 
Mespilus. 

COTONEA,  and  Coton  ea  Malus,  Lob.  and  C.  Bauh. 
See  Pyrus  Cydonia. 

COTONIS  Infula,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifhndof  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  and  one  of  the  Echiades.  It  was  fitu- 
ated  on  the  coaft  of  Etolia,  according  to  Pliny. 

COTOPAXI,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  S.  America, 
in  Peru,  fituated  about  25  miles  to  the  S E.  of  Quito,  and 
edimated  at  about  18,600  feet  in  height,  with  a volcano 
famous  for  its  frequent  and  violent  eruptions.  M.  Be  uglier 
obferved  dones  of  eight  or  nine  feet  diameter  ejeded  from 
this  volcano  to  the  didance  of  more  than  nine  miles. 

COTORSE',  in  Heraldry,  is  the  French  heraldic  term 
for  cottifed. 

COTPUTLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  the  country  of  Meurat ; eight  miles  S.SAV.  of  Delhi, 
and  90  N.N.W.  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  270  35'.  E.  long.  76° 
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COTRODES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Afia,  in  Ifauria.  Steph.  Byz. 

COTRONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Citra  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Cangiano. 

COTRONE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Severino.  This  town  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  Greek  city  of  Croton,  though  it  does  not  oc- 
cupy the  fame  extent  of  ground.  The  climate  is  faid  to 
be  now  unhealthy  in  fummer,  on  account  af  fome  local 
caufes  ; but  the  falubrity  of  Croton  was  among  the  ancients 
proverbially  falubrious.  The  river  Efaro,  which  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  the  old  town,  now  runs  in  a (hallow 
dony  bed,  at  a confiderabie  didance  N.  of  the  gates.  A 
new  harbour  has  fome  years  ago  been  formed  by  great 
works  for  this  town.  But  in  tiie  conftrudlion  of  it,  due 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fafety  of  veffcls  riding  be- 
fore the  town.  The  entrance  of  the  town  is  open  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  winds;  points  of  the  compafs,  from  which 
very  boiflerous  blalls  rufli  down  the  Adriatic,  acrofs  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  though  perhaps  lefs  tremendous  than  the 
Sirocco  and  foutherly  winds,  whereas,  if  the  mouth  of 
the  haven  had  been  more  eaiterly,  the  entrance  would  have 
been  more  eafy,  and  the  veffels  lefs  didurbed  while  in  port. 
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This  harbour  is  capable  of  containing  a cotifideiable  num- 
ber of  merchant-fhips,  but  none  above  the  tonnage  of  a po- 
lacca.  The  mouth  of  the  port  is  marked  by  two  light- 
houfes.  Cotrone  is  fortified  with  Angle  walls,  and  a caille, 
erefted  by  Charles  V.  The  private  buildings  are  poor  and 
fordid  5 the  flreets  difmal  and  narrow;  and  ill-humour,  rni- 
fery,  and  dcfpondencv,  fays  Swinburne,  were  depifted  on 
every  countenance.  The  town  has  little  commerce  ; its 
chief  commodities  are  cheefe  made  of  goat’s  milk,  and  corn  ; 
for  the  latter  there  are  granaries  in  the  fuburbs,  and  the  an- 
nual export  is  about  200,000  tomoli,  two  of  which  are  equal 
to  three  Englifh  bufhels.  See  Croton. 

COTRONGIANO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  ; 
IO  miles  E.  of  Saffari. 

COTSATHLA,  or  Cotsetle,  the  little  hut  or  man- 
fion  belonging  to  a fmall  farm.  Cartul.  Malmb.  MS. 

COTSATHUS,  a cottage-holder,  who,  by  fervile  te- 
nure, was  bound  to  work  for  the  lord.  Cowel. 

COTSETS,  are  the  meaneft  fort  of  men,  now  denomi- 
nated cottagers. 

COTSJOPIRI,  in  Botany , Rumph.  See  Gardenia 

Jlorida. 

COTT,  in  Sea  Language,  a fort  of  bed-frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beams  of  a fhip,  in  which  the  officers  fieep  between 
the  decks.  It  is  about  fix  feet  long,  one  foot  deep,  and 
between  two  and  three  feet  wide.  See  Hammock. 

COTTA,  John,  in  Biography , an  elegant  Italian  fcholar, 
was  born  near  Verona  about  1483,  and  became  very  cele- 
brated for  his  attainments  in  claffical  and  mathematical 
knowledge.  He  went  through  various  important  fcenes, 
and  travelled  for  fome  time  in  order  that  he  might  improve 
his  mind  ; he  then  kept  a fchool  at  Lodi,  and  at  length  at- 
tached himfelf  to  Alvino,  a Venetian  commander.  Under 
him  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  in  1509,  and  loft 
part  of  his  writings.  He  died  in  1510,  in  his  28th  year,  by 
which  time  he  had  acquired  a very  high  reputation  by  his 
poems,  which  have  been  publilhed  at  various  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  “ Carmina  quinque  Poetarum.”  Moreri. 

Cotta,  Cotes,  or  Cottes,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Africa,  placed  by  Pliny  In  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  He  elfewhere  fays,  that  it 
was  a place  not  far  from  the  river  Lixus.  Cotta  was  alfo  a 
mountain,  nor  far  from  the  Lixus,  in  which  was  a cavern 
confecrated  to  Hercules.  Cotta,  Cotes,  or  Cottes,  was  alfo 
a port  or  bay,  mentioned  by  Scylax,  which  was  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Cotta ; but  if  that  be  the 
cafe,  it  is  erroneoufly  placed  between  Cape  Mercury  and 
the  ftraits  of  Hercules.  See  Cottes. 

Cotta,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Margravate  of  Mciffen  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Pirna. 

COTTPEOBRIGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Lufitania  ; placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Vet- 
tones. 

COTTAGE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  moftly  applied 
to  a fmall  houfe  ufually  ereCted  for  the  ufe  and  accommoda- 
tion of  either  the  farm  labourer,  or  thofe  engaged  in  fome 
other  bufinefs  or  occupation  ; but  chiefly  fuch  as  are  con- 
ne&ed  with  that  of  agriculture.  They  were  formerly  in 
moll  cafes  conftru&ed  of  rude  materials  of  fuch  kinds  as 
could  be  the  molt  readily  procured  or  provided,  frequently 
of  earthy  fubftances,  blended  with  others  of  a very  perifh- 
able  nature,  fuch  as  draw,  having  the  denomination  of  mud 
cottages  in  fome  diftri&s,  and  cal  dab  in  others  ; but  which 
have  lately  given  way,  in  fome  meafure,  to  thofe  of  a more 
durable  and  lafting  kind,  which,  in  the  end,  are  probably 
by  much  the  cheapeft  even  in  this  fort  of  buildings.  The 
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pra&ice  of  connecting  cottages  with  farm  lands,  was  here- 
tofore much  more  common  than  it  is  at  prefent,  but  however 
greatly  it  may  have  declined  within  thefe  late  years,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  was  a fyftem  which  was  highly 
advantageous  to  the  intereft  and  convenience  of  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  land  proprietor.  It  has  indeed  been  obferved 
by  the  author  of  “ Practical  A.gricukure,”  with  regard  to 
the  beneficial  corffequences  refulting  to  the  former  from  the 
cottage  plan,  that,  “ though  he  may  have  a certain  number 
of  labouring  people  conftarrtly  about  him,  they  will  not  be 
able,  on  every  occafion,  and  in  every  place,  to  perform  all 
the  bufinefs  that  is  neceffary  on  his  farm.”  He  muft  there- 
fore either  he  under  the  neceflity  of  keeping  more  fervants 
than  are  abfolutely  requifite,  at  great  expence,  or  he  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  the  cottage  labourer;  which,  he 
thinks,  proves  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  cottage 
fyftem,  as  connected  with  the  labour  of  farms.  But,  he 
conceives,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  point  of  view 
in  which  it  is  of  confequence.  “ It  is  moftly,  he  adds,  from 
amongll  this  ciafs  of  men,  that  the  beft  and  mod  expert 
labourers  in  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry  are  procured  ; being, 
in  general,  inured  from  their  infancy  to  fuch  labours,  and 
accuftomtd  to  perform  the  different  operations  of  farming, 
they  are  enabled  to  manage  the  practical  part  of  agriculture 
with  much  eafe  and  readinefs,  which  is  tar  from  being  the 
cafe  with  the  common  labourer,  who,  for  the  mod  part,  has 
been  brought  up  to  fome  other  occupation  or  employment. 
Befides,onfuch  farms  as  are  at  the  greatelldiftance  from  towns 
and  villages,  thefe  accommodations  for  labourers  feem  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,  as  without  them  much  time  muft,  of 
conrfe,  be  loft  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  their 
different  meals,  and  the  places  in  which  they  lodge  ; and 
from  the  unavoidable  fatigue  that  attends  this  mode,  they 
are  little  difpofed  to  procure  work  at  a dillance,  if  they  caii 
poflibly  get  it  at  the  places  where  they  refide,  which,  in 
many  fituations,  often  reduces  the  farmer  to  much  inconve- 
nience, if  not  aCtual  lofs.”  He  confequently  fuppofes  that, 
where  the  fyftem  of  cottages  “ can  be  intr  duced  with  con- 
venience, and  a mutual  intereft  be  eftablifhed  between  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former  to  have  as  many  cottages  on  his  farm  as  poffibie  ; 
and  under  fome  circumftances,  as  in  cafe  of  a long  ieafe,  it 
may  even  be  advantageous  for  him  to  build  them,  or,  at 
lealt,  affift  the  proprietor  in  doing  it,  by  the  conveyance  of 
materials,  and  other  fuch  means  as  are  in  his  power.  And 
in  order  that  an  objeCt  of  fuch  importance  to  hufbandry  may 
be  accomplished  more  readily,  and  with  greater  facility,  all 
thofe  legal  and  parochial  obltruCtions  fhould  be  removed, 
which  have  any  tendency  to  impede  the  ereCtion  of  fuch  fort 
of  buildings.  There  are  likewife  various  difficulties  of  a lo- 
cal nat  ire,  which  not  unfrequently  throw  obltruCtions  in 
the  way  of  providing  this  kind  of  accommodations,  whether 
for  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturing  labourer. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  “ Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Bath  and  Weft  of  England  Agricultural  Society,”  it  has 
been  ufefully  remarked  on  this  iubjeCt  that,  as  manual  la- 
bour is  and  always  muft  be  neceffary  for  the  cultivation  of 
land,  it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  houfes  for  the  habitation  of 
thofe  who  are  to  perform  that  labour  are  mdifpenfable 
and  that  “ if  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  houfes  are  in  health 
and  able  to  work,  they  will  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves 
by  the  hire  of  theic  labour.  If  they  are  not,  they  become 
a burden  to  the  patifties  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  laws 
will  oblige  the  landholders  to  maintain  them.  To  prelerve 
the  health  and  ftrength  of  thefe  poor-but  neceflary  fellow- 
creatures,  is  therefore,”  he  adds,  “ not  only  the  duty  but  the 
intereft  of  the  landholders.  Men  of  feeling  will  endeavour 
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to  do  this  from  principle.  Men  without  feeling,  if  fuch 
men  there  are,  will  find  it  their  intereft  to  do  it/’ 

And,  “ the  firft  ftep  towards  this  neceffary  purpofe  is,  that 
of  providing  proper  habitations  for  them.  Humanity  fhud- 
ders  at  the  idea  of  an  tnduftrious  labourer,  with  a wife,  and 
perhaps  five  or  fix  children,  bting  obliged  to  live,  or  rather  to 
txift,  in  a wretched,  damp,  gloomy  room,  of  ten  or  twelve 
ieet  fquare,  and  that  room  -without  a floor  ; but  common  de- 
cency mult  revolt  at  confidering,  that  over  this  wretched 
apartment  there  is  only  one  chamber,  to  hold  all  the  miter- 
able  beds  of  this  miferable  family.  And  yet  intlances  of 
this  kind,  to  our  fname  be  it  fpoken,  occur  in  every  coun- 
try village.  How  can  we  expetl  ottr  labourers  or  their 
families  to  be  healthy,  or  that  their  daughters,  from  whom 
we  are  to  take  our  future  female  domeftics,  fhould  be  clean- 
ly, modeft,  or  even  decent,  in  fuch  wretched  habitations  ? 
In  order  to  remedy  this  ferious  grievance,  more  convenient 
and  more  numerous  cottagc-s  fhould,  he  contends,  be  built 
for  the  habitation  of  the  labouring  poor.” 

And  it  has  been  jnft.y  remarked  by  Mr.  Rudge,  the  in- 
telligent author  of  the  “General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
©f  the  County  of  Gloucefter,”  that  “ cottages  are  equally 
neceffary  with  manfions  and  farm  houfes,  though  it  appears 
by  the  face  of  the  country,  that  this  evident  truth  is  not  al- 
ways recollected.  In  general,  through  the  kingdom  it  is  to 
be  feared,”  he  thinks,  “that  the  popular  complaint  agaiuft  the 
dilapidation  of  cottages  is  but  too  well  founded.  In  the 
Vale,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  this  county,  there  are  nu- 
merous inftances  of  this  miftaken  pokey  ; and  under  all  the 
circumltances  of  the  increafed  coft  of  materials,  and  builder’s 
wages,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  evil  fo  far  gone 
will  find  a fpeedy  remedy.  Landlords  generally  deem  build- 
ing cottages  an  unprofitable  way  of  expending  money  ; yet 
a land  owner  fhould  recoiled,  that  he  cannot  expeft  tenants 
for  his  lands,  if  proper  places  are  not  provided  for  the  re- 
iidence  of  the  labourers.  A tenant,  indeed,  taking  a farm, 
either  not  forefeeing  the  fpeedy  operation  of  the  evil,  or 
looking  up  to  the  landlord  for  redrefs  when  it  (hall  happen, 
fcldom  if  ever  troubles  himfelf  about  the  number  of  cottages 
annexed  to  it.  Overfeers  are  not  often  aware  of  the  power 
the  law  gives  them  of  ereding  cottages  on  the  wafte  ; and 
hence  it  follows  that  more  families  are  crowded  together 
than  is  either  confident  with  comfort,  health,  or  decency  ; 
or  a remedy  is  applied  worfe  poffibly  than  the  difeafe,  which 
is,  to  build  a workhoufe,  into  which  every  perfon  wanting 
relief  is  crammed  without  didindion  of  age,  fex,  or  caufe  of 
didrefs. 

“A  cottage  which  merely  proteds  the  inhabitants  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is  an  incomplete  provifion  ; 
found  policy,  he  thinks,  requires  fome  concomitant  advan- 
tages to  attach  him  to  his  dwelling.” 

Mr.  Holland,  in  his  “ View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
County  of  Chtfter,”  makes  an  obfervation  which  is  con- 
firmed by  mod  of  the  other  Surveys  which  have  been  drawn 
up  for  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that 
“ on  long  experience  it  has  been  invariably  found  that  the 
attachment  of  a fmali  portion  of  land  to  the  cottage  of  the 
labourer  has  been  the  dired  means  of  rendering  his  fituation 
in  life  more  comfortable  and  eafy,  and  of  inducing  thofe 
habits  of  honeft  independence,  of  temperance,  and  of  in- 
dudry,  which  are  mod  efficacious  in  promoting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  individuals,  and  confequently  the  general  intereds  of 
fociety.”  Mr.  Rudge  does  not,  however,  think  that  “a 
cow  is  one  of  the  neceffary  appendages  to  a cottage,  or  ge- 
nerally produdive  of  good.  In  particular  cafes  the  experi- 
ment has  fuccerded  well,  as  reported  by  Lord  Winchelfea  on 
his  eftates,  and  it  will  perhaps  lucceed  in  others,  where  the 
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influence  of  A great  land  proprietor  extends  over  the  whole 
parifh  or  didrid  ; but  property  in  few  indances  is  thus  con- 
folidated.  Befides,  the  management  of  a cow  is  attended' 
with  confiderable  trouble,  requires  more  utenfils  than  the 
earnings  of  a day  labourer  can  well  fupply,  and  more  con- 
veniences of  building  than  are  ufually  attached  to  a cottage. 
Capital  is,”  fays  he,  “ the  knew  of  hufbandry,  and  unlefs  it 
be  proportioned  to  the  undertaking,  the  efforts  will  be  weak, 
and  the  fuccefs  uncertain.”  See  Cott.age  Farm. 

And  he  thinks  there  is  reafon  to  doubt  whether  the  la- 
bourer or  his  wife  will  be  able  to  fparc  the  time  from  their 
relpedive  employments,  aud  fhould  it  fo  happen,  the  evil  will 
overbalance  the  good.  It  is  pleating  to  fee  a good  garden 
and  a pig  attached  to  the  cottage  ; but  neither  of  thtfe  in- 
terfere with  the  daily  fervices  of  the  labourer,  or  withdraw 
him  from  the  neceffary  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
farmer. 

He  concludes  that  the  greateft  of  evils  to  agriculture, 
would  be  to  place  the  labourer  in  a Rate  of  independence, 
and  thus  deftroy  the  indi fpen fable  gradations  of  fociety. 
The  great  body  of  mankind,  being  obliged  to  live  with  and 
by  each  other,  mud  necefiarily  confift  of  proprietors  and 
workmen;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  dependence  of  a re- 
gular fupply  of  crops  refts,  among  other  things,  on  the  regu- 
lar  fervices  of  the  latter,  it  is  furely  an  experiment  not  alto- 
gether without  danger  to  place  them  in  fuch  a fituation  a& 
wili  caufe  them  to  remit  a portion  of  their  labour,  at  a time 
when  it  is  mod  wanted. 

“ Would  you,”  fays  he,  “then,  it  may  be  afked  by  the  phi- 
lanthropift,  confine  the  labourer  to  his  fituation,  and  prevent 
his  rife  in  the  fcale  of  fociety  ? No ; but  I would  wi(h  it  to  be. 
left  to  his  own  induftiy  and  exertion  : he  fhould  have  more 
land  than  is  ufually  held  with  cottages.  The  great  objefk  is 
to  enable  him  to  fubfifl  without  parochial  relief,  and  this  is  ef- 
fentially  to  increafe  hi3  comforts.  What  more  is  done,  fhould 
be  the  refult  of  a conduct  peculiarly  frugal  and  induftrious, 
I would,  “ fays  he,”  always  wifh  to  infer  from  neatnefs  in  the 
cottage,  the  pig  in  the  ftye,  and  flore  of  vegetables  in  the 
garden,  that  the  occupier  has  neither  been  inattentive  to  his 
own,  or  the  general  interefts  of  agriculture:  and  fuch  a man 
will  feel  an  attachment  to  his  poffcffions,  from  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  having  brought  them  to  their  prefent  ftate  of  im- 
provement by  his  own  care.  His  defire  to  protect  and  im- 
prove his  property  will  alfo  be  increafed  by  the  recolledlion 
of  the  labour  he  has  bellowed  upon  it;  and  when  furrounded 
by  his  family  he  can  with  truth  admonifh  them  to  be  atten- 
tive to  their  duties,  in  order  to  better  their  condition,  not 
only  by  pointing  out  the  evils  of  idlenefs  and  vice,  but  by 
fhewing,  in  his  own  inflance,  the  good  effects  of  induftry 
and  prudence,  cleanlinefs  and  virtue. 

“ Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  writer  wifhes 
that  every  induflrious  labourer  pofleffed  a legal  right,  under 
certain  reftridtions,  to  build  a cottage  for  himfelf  with  his 
own  favings,  and  the  voluntary  affiftance  of  his  neighbours, 
and  to  inclofe  a garden  of  a limited  extent  from  the  wafte  ; 
or  that  in  any  w3y  he  might  have  a permanent  fecurity  in. 
the  premifes  he  occupies,  till  by  idlenefs  and  vice  he  fhould 
become  unworthy  of  encouragement.” 

It  is  the  pradlice  with  lord  Rolle,  on  the  borders  of  the 
waftes  of  Woodbury  and  other  commons  connedted  with  it, 
as  ftated  by  the  writer  of  the  “Agricultural  Survey  of  L)e- 
vonfhire,”  to  encourage  “ the  peafantry  to  build  and  make 
fmail  improvements.  The  inducing  of  the  labourer  thus  to 
leave  the  village,  and  fettle  upon  the  borders  of  the  com- 
mons, is  confidered  by  far  the  mod  likely  means  of  pro- 
moting the  comfort,  and  improving  the  morals  of  thefe 
people.  The  quantity  of  land  firft  permitted  to  be  inclofed 
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is  about  an  acre.  This  improvement  conduced  to  his  Iord- 
'fiiip’s  fatisfaftion,  a farther  inclofure  is  fuffered  to  be  made, 
to  the  extent  of  three,  four,  or  five  acres,  and  which,  in  feme 
cafes,  have  led  to  the  cottager’s  obtaining  a long  leafe  of  his 
improvements  at  a very  moderate  rent,  and  with  the  farther 
privilege  of  inclofing  more  of  the  walte,  when  his  flrength 
and  ability  will  enable  him  to  render  it  equal  juftice  with 
that  he  may  have  already  improved.  In  thus  withdrawing 
the  cottager  from  his  former  haunts  in  the  village,  the  time 
that  would  othtrwife  be  fpent  at  the  alehoufe,  or  in  frivolous 
converfatiou  with  his  neighbours,  is  now  employed  to  the 
immediate  benefit  of  himfelf  and  family,  and  ultimately  to 
the  increafe  of  the  national  dock.” 

And  in  the  fame  diftriCl  iord  Clifford  is  faid  to  attach  to 
his  cottages  a frnall  piece  of  garden  ground,  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  cultivating  as  many  potatoes  as  their  induitry  may 
prompt,  or  leifure  admit  of,  in  the  young  plantations;  a 
fmall  orchard  fufficient  to  produce  from  one  to  two  hogf- 
heads  of  cyder,  with  a fufficiency  of  good  hoarding  or  win- 
ter apples,  is  alfo  granted  to  each  peafant’s  family,  in  lieu 
of  the  grazing  of  a cow,  which  they  were  formerly  indulged 
with.  The  cow  being  fubjeCt  to  accident,  places  this  muni- 
ficence on  a more  permanent  footing. 

It  appears  at  prefent  an  opinion  pretty  generally  adopted, 
that,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  fome  limited  portion  of  ground 
fhould  conftantly  be  attached  to  a cottage  ; but  the  mode  of 
attaching  it,  and  the  quantity  which  is  requifite  in  different 
cafes,  are  matters  of  confiderable  difficulty,  and  which  muft, 
probably,  depend  on  various  local  circumflances,  fuch  as  the 
abundance  or  fcarcity  of  land,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated, and  the  difpofitions  of  the  occupiers.  In  every  fitua- 
tion,  perhaps,  a fufficient  quantity  for  the  growing  of  proper 
vegetables  for  the  cottager  and  his  family  may  be  fpared,  as 
for  this  purpofe  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  perches  of 
ground  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Rudge  contends  that  “ it  ought  not  to  be  extended 
fo  far  as  to  occupy  too  great  a portion  of  the  labourer’s 
time;  nor,  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in  theory  to  raife 
the  lower  orders  to  a fituation  of  comparative  independence, 
ought  the  line  to  be  faintly  marked  between  the  proprietor 
and  labourer,  as  without  this  diflinCtion  neither  agriculture 
nor  commerce  can  flourifh.” 

This  has  been  obferved  to  be  a fyftem  which  tends  not 
Only  to  benefit  the  cottagers,  but  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
mult  greatly  contribute  to  the  intereft  of  the  owners  of  land, 
and  the  community  in  general.  Such  a plan  cannot,  indeed, 
from  various  local  caufes,  be  generally  introduced;  but  it 
may  be  rendered  much  more  common  and  exteniive  than  it 
is  at  prefent,  fince  the  narrow,  confined,  and  illiberal  no- 
tions which  have  fo  long  retarded  its  execution  have  now 
been  fully  (hewn  to  be  erroneous  and  ill-founded.  The  ad- 
vantages of  gardens  are  great,  in  refpeCt  to  the  labourers 
themfelves,  as  the  attention  they  require  prevents  them  from 
viiitmg  the  ale-houfes;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
there  is  a ftriking  difference  between  the  cottagers  who  have 
a garden  adjoining  their  habitation,  and  thofe  who  have  no 
garden;  the  former  being  generally  fober,  induftrious,  and 
healthy,  while  the  latter  are  too  often  drunken,  lazy,  vi- 
cious, and  frequently  difeafed.  See  Cottage  Farm,  and 
Cottage  Garden. 

Mr.  London,  in  his  valuable  “Treatife  on  forming,  im- 
proving, and  managing  Country  Refidences,”  after  noticing 
the  great  advantages  of  improving  the  comforts  of  the  la- 
bourer, by  rendering  his  dwelling  more  commodious,  and 
fuggelting  that  from  the  limplicity  of  his  eltablifhment, 
but  few  and  fmall  apartments  are  required,  the  whole  being 
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conftru&ed  with  the  greatefl:  attention  to  ufe  and  economy* 
remarks,  that  though  from  the  great  diverfity  of  materials 
fupplied  for  this  purpofe  in  different  countries,  as  well  as 
the  difference  of  climate,  there  may  be  much  variety  in  the 
buildings  of  this  nature  in  them,  the  cottages  cf  Great  Bri- 
tain may  be  confidered  under  two  diltinCt  ciaffes,  namely* 
the  English  and  the  Scotch;  from  which  he  conceive*, 
all  the  other  varieties  have  proceeded. 

Cottage,  Engli/h.  It  is  fuppofed  from  the  mild  Hate 
of  the  climate,  the  evennefs,  and  freedom  from  rocky  inequa- 
lities in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  “ the  walls  of  the 
more  ancient  erections  of  this  fort  were  conflituted  of  clay, 
turf,  and  other  fimilar  materials,  {Lengthened  and  fup- 
ported  b^-  polls  and  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  which  was  fo 
predominant  at  the  time  in  the  country.  The  roof  was 
confiderably  elevated,  as  the  higher  it  was,  the  prtffure  upon 
the  fide  walls  was  more  perpendicular,  and  confequently  lefs 
liable  to  derange  the  materials  than  if  it  had  been  more  la- 
teral, which  is  the  neceffary  cotifequence  of  a flatter  roof. 
This  roof  was  alfo  made  to  project  confiderably  over  the 
wall,  that  the  rain  might  be  entirely  thrown  off ; for  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  have  othervvife  foon  deftroyed  the  ad- 
hefive  qualities  of  fuch  crude  materials.  This  projection 
was  likewife  ufeful  in  keeping  off  the  rain  from  the  windows 
and  door-s  ; fo  that  in  general  it  ferved  a double  purpofe. 
Often,  however,  windows  were  made  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  gable;  and  though  the  projection  extended  over  that 
part  alfo,  yet  from  the  height  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  the 
rain  in  falling,  particularly  in  times  of  wind,  might  be 
thrown  inwards  upon  the  window.  To  prevent  this,  a pro- 
jection was  made  over  it  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  keeping 
off  the  fame  ; and  as  it  was  known  to  be  alfo  advantageous 
in  preferving  the  wall,  it  was  fometimes  carried  acrofs  the 
whole  end  or  gable,  as  we  fee  ft  ill . praCtifed  in  feverat 
places.”  And  he  adds,  '‘that  the  chimnies  in  this  ftyle  of 
cottages  were  generally  carried  up  lingly  at  one  or  both  ends, 
of  the  building,  commonly  in  the  outfide  of  the  wall,  and 
generally  of  a roundifli  fhape,  and  terminated  with  a project- 
ing coping  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  materials  of  the  roof 
were  principally  wood,  covered  with  ftravv,  reeds,  cr  flate 
ftones.  Sometimes  garrets  were  formed  under  it,  and  con- 
fequently windows  were  placed  either  in  the  end,  in  the 
flank,  or  flope  of  the  roof,  or  both.  The  form  of  the  win- 
dows was  every  where  much  broader  than  high,  both  from 
the  lownefs  of  the  fide  wall,  and  more  fuitable  for  giving- 
light.  This  required  a long  cover  at  top;  hut  thefe  were 
frequently  fupported  in  the  middle  by  upright  pieces,  which 
ferved  to  divide  them  into  compartments.”  It  is  further 
Hated,  that  “ to  this  general  form,  which  includes  every- 
thing relating  to  the  perfonal  accommodation  of  the  cot- 
tager, he  frequently,  when  in  poffeffion  of  a cow-  or  a horfe, 
added  a fmall  fhed  and  other  hovels  to  one  end,  or  to  the 
fide  ; the  methods  of  doing  which  are  too  obvious  and  limple 
to  require  explanation. 

“ From  circumflances  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  recount, 
this  kind  of  cottage  would,”  he  thinks,  ‘‘in  time  be  made 
two  iiories  in  height.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  walls  were  fliil 
made  of  clay,  the  projeftions  would  be  continued,  and  alfo 
placed  over  the  lower  windows;  but  as  brick  or  Hone  would 
be  often  ufed,  when  this  form  was  adopted,  there  would 
then  be  lefs  reafon  for  a projecting  roof.  But,  from  the 
thinnefs  of  the  walls,  the  windows  would  neceffarily  be 
placed  nearly  even  with  their  furface,  and  confequently  much 
expofed  to  the  weather;  ftill,”  he  fays,  “ projections  ov.-r 
them  became  neceffary,  as  well  as  over  the  doors.  Thefe 
projections,  as  in  other  cafes,  would  fometimes  he  made  of 
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wood,  znd  fomctimes  of  date  or  grey  fchidus ; fometimes  windows  were  made  in  the  gable  ends,  or  in  the  fidcs  of 
tarried  acrofs  the  whole  length  of  the  fide  walls,  and  fome-  the  roof.” 

times  no  farther  than  over  the  windows.”  It  is  fuggeded  that  from  this  fort  of  cottage  being  pecn- 

The  able  writer  obferves  further,  that  ‘'cottages  of  both  liar  to  poor  countries  where  rocks  and  (fonts  mod  generally 
thefe  kinds,  formed  of  clay  and  wood,  may  be  feen  In  many  abound,  “ the  cottagers  were  fcldom  (defied  with  a cow,  or 
parts  of  Worcelterfhire,  Gioucefterfhire,  and  Herefordfhire.  even  pigs,  and  hence  had  no  occafion  to  add  appendages  as 
In  other  counties  the  fame  form  exills,  but  the  materials  are  in  the  other  cafe.  Fuel  and  molt  other  things  were  lodged 
ether  i n ti rely  bricks,  or  bricks  with  the  wood  in  place  of  under  the  principal  roof.  Happily  in  ail  the  improving, 
clay,  turf,  or  even  done  above,  as  at  Amblefide  in  Weft-  counties  of  the  north,  the  practice  of  giving  cows  to  all 
tnoreland,  and  feveral  parts  of  Lancnfhire.”  the  farm  fervants  is  becoming  general  ; and  the  pleafing  ap- 

Cottage,  Scotch.  It  is  fuggeded  by  the  fame  author,  pendage  which  they  occafion,  begins  to  appear  in  many  of 
that  “ the  peculiar  forms  of  thefe  originated  from  the  abun-  the  counties  fouth  of  Edinburgh.  In  molt  of  the  northern 
dance  of  Hones,  the  comparative  fcarcity  of  wood,  and  the  and  wdlern  counties,  however,  there  (till  exifts  a peculiar 
ieverit)  of  the  climate.  In  them  the  walls  were  built  thick,  formality,  or  fenfe  of  imagined  dignity  which  manifefts  i:- 
in  order  that  they  might  contribute  to  warmth,  and  bear  felf  upon  every  occafion,  both  in  the  phyfical  and  moral 
the  weight  of  a flatter  roof.  The  flat  roof  was  preferred,  actions  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  drift  and  formal  in 
both  becaufe  Jefs  of  that  fcarce  article  wood  was  requifite,  their  religion  ; and  fo  rigid  in  regard  to  fymmetry,  which, 
and  alfo  becaufe  this  form  was  lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by  in  a country  fo  very  irregular,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  will 
the  winds,  which  always  prevail  in  naked,  mountainous  be  the  mod  driking  and  generally  perceived  beauty,  that 
countries.  The  walls  in  this  dyle  not  being  fo  liable  to  de-  rather  than  make  a cottage  irregular  by  an  exterior  ap- 
cay  as  in  the  other,  the  projeftion  of  the  roof  was  compara-  pendage  (neceffary  for  a cow)  they  extend  it  in  length, 
lively  fmall.  This  did  not  give  occafion,  however,  to  pro-  adding  a gable  and  chimney  top  : thus  making  the  exter- 
jeftions  over  the  windows,  becaufe  the  walls  being  thick,  nal  appearance  of  the  cow-houle  and  the  lodging  apart- 
the  glafs  frame  was  lefs  expofed  to  the  weather  by  receding  ments  exactly  alike.  Hence  a houfe  of  this  kind  prefents  a 
from  the  outer  furface  of  the  wall.  The  form  of  thefe  win-  chimney  at  each  end,  and  two  doors  placed  together  in  the 
dows  was  narrow,  in  order  that  a done  of  no  uncommon  middle.  One  of  thefe  doors  is  the  entrance  of  the  cottager  ; 
length  might  eafily  cover  them  at  top  ; and  this  fhape  like-  the  other  that  of  his  cow.”  The  author  “ would  not  have 
wife  better  fecured  them  from  the  weather  ; dill,  however,  as  thought  this  circuit  dance  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not 
thefe  cottages  required  as  much  light  as  the  others,  the  that  fome  refpeftable  improvers  near  Edinburgh,  are  build- 
windows  were  made  proportionally  deep  ; and  this  gave  rife  ing  a number  of  did'  unconnefted  cottages  of  this  kind  for 
to  a mode  of  framing  and  glazing  different  from  the  Eng-  their  labourers,  under  the  name  of  ornamental  cottage^, 
liflr ; and  hence  alfo  another  mode  of  opening  the  glafs  It  mud  be  evident  to  every  one  that  whatever  their  form 
frames  for  admitting  air.  In  thefe  long  narrow  windows  it  may  be,  they  can  never  be  clear,  frelh,  and  wholefome,  as 
is  dene  by  having  the  glafs  cafes  divided  horizontally.  In  if  the  cow- houfe  was  made  an  appendage,  with  its  door  ei- 
the  broad  low  Enghfh  windows,  it  is  done  by  dividing  them  ther  in  the  end  or  at  fome  didance  from  the  door  to  the 
perpendicularly.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  faflies  are  placed  living  apartments  of  the  peafants.  The  Scots  cottage, 
in  grooves,  the  upper  one  fixed,  and  the  lower  one  loofe  ; in  when  increafed  in  height,  fo  as  to  contain  two  dories,  has 
the  latter  cafe,  one  or  both  of  the  frames  have  hinges,  and  dill  mote  formality  than  the  low  kind  from  being  of  greater 
open  either  outwards  or  inwards.”  It  is  added,  “that  in  the  magnitude.” 

Scots  cottage  windows  the  glafs  is  always  in  large  fquare  It  is  remarked,  that  “ thefe  two  dyles  are  in  general 
pieces,  fixed  in  wood  ; in  the  Englifh,  always  in  fmall  fquare  formed  pretty  diitinft;  but  that,  as  in  the  borders  of  Wales, 
or  rhomboidal  lozenges,  glazed  in  lead,  and  fixed  in  an  iron  and  the  north  of  England,  or  where  the  people  from  one 
frame.”  country  have  migrated  to  another,  they  are  found  mixed  or 

it  is  dated,  that  “ the  chimnies  in  this  cottage  were  blended  in  various  degrees,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Nnrthumber- 
fometimes,  and  mod  generally,  carried  up  in  the  two  end  land,  Lancafnire,  and  fome  parts  of  Sterling  (hire,  as  at 
walls  or  gables;  but  frequently  in  the  central  wall  which  Carron.” 

feparated  the  two  apartments.  But  “ there  is  a fort  of  From  the  defeription  of  thefe  fimple  and  ufeful  forms  of 
cottage  common  in  feveral  parts  of  the  north,  in  which  the  cottages,  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  the  addition  of  or- 
chimney  is  a hollow  cone,  or  pyramid,  formed  of  wood  and  naments.  It  is  rightly  conceived,  he  fays,  that  utility  con- 
clay,  and  fufpended  from  the  gable  ; the  fire  is  made  in  an  ditutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  cottage,  and  that  it  is  fre- 
iron  grate  with  open  ribs  on  all  fides,  and,  placed  under  the  quently  from  iimply  attending  to  this,  that  the  manner  and 
middle  of  this  projeftion,  diffufes  its  heat  on  every  fide,  drefs  of  the  humbled  clafs  of  fociety  become  fo  agreeable 
while  the  fmoke  afeends  the  wide  cone  or  chimney.  This  and  pleafing.  But  that,  in  regard  to  drefs,  we,  in  general, 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  a numerous  family  to  fit  find  that  “ no  fooner  has  the  pretty  milk  maid  been  enabled 
around  it,  and  originated  from  the  praftice  of  fmall  farmers  to  cover  her  bofom  with  a fhawl,  or  her  hair  with  a draw  bon- 
who  formerly  ufed  to  live  in  their  kitchen  with  their  fervants  net,  than  fhe  wifhes  to  adorn  her  neck  with  beads.  So  it  is 
and  the  whole  family.”  It  ia  a praftice  dill  in  ufe  in  feve-  with  the  labourer  and  his  cottage  ; it  is  no  fooner  erefted, 
ral  parts  of  England  : but  it  is  chiefly  given  up  in  Scot-  and  he  comfortably  lodged,  than  he  thinks  of  fomething 
land.  “ In  this  cafe  the  roof  was  doped  on  all  fides  in  the  farther,  and  begins  to  add  ornaments.  Thefe,  it  is  true, 
pavilion  manner.  The  roof  here,  as  in  the  other  kind,  was  are  more  generally  confined  to  the  internal  parts  of  it  ; but 
covered  with  the  mod  ready  materials,  generally  thatch  and  are  often  applied  alfo  to  the  external  ; and  efpecially  when 
turf;  in  fome  places  heath  was  ufed,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  cottages  are  near  the  highway,  or  when  they  are  collefted 
Highlands;  in  others  blue  date,  as  in  Peeblefhire ; grey  together  in  villages,  through  an  ambition  to  excel  in  neat- 
done  date,  as  in  Kircudbright ; or  red  dag-dones,  as  in  nefs  and  decorum. 

mod  parts  of  Dumfriesfhire.  In  every  cafe,  the  roof  being  “ It  is  conceived,  that  in  the  Englidi  cottage  of  the  origi- 
flatter,  light  garrets  were  inadmiffible ; and,  of  courle,  nal  kind,  with  the  projecting  roof,  the  fird  external  orna- 
ment 


COTTAGE, 


inert  would  be  to  take  chalk,  and  whitewafh  the  clay  walls, 
which. would  have  a wonderful  effeft  in  giving  them  a gay 
appearance.  Trie  next  thing  in  this  fly le  would  be  the 
decorations  of  their  little  garden,  and  the  planting  of  rofes, 
or  forne  of  the  fmaller  fruits  againfl  the  pales,  which  enclofe 
it.  And  now,  proud  of  this  little  fpot,  he  would  eredf  a 
feat  clofe  under  the  roof,  and  at  the  fide  of  the  door,  on 
which  he  may  fit  with  his  children  after  the  clofe  of  his  la- 
bour, and  enjoy  the  general  effect  of  the  w hole.” 

When  this  fort  of  “ cottage  was  made  two  (lories  h’gh, 
the  chief  difference  in  the  llyle  of  ornament  would  be,  that 
in  place  of  whitewafhing  the  walls,  he  would  plant  fruit- 
trees  or  ornamental  creepers  of  fome  fort  againfl  them, 
which  he  could  not  do  in  the  cafe  where  projecting  roofs 
were  adopted.” 

But  “ the  inhabitant  of  the  other  cottage,  the  Scotch, 
naturally  of  a ltfs  gay  difpoiition,  is  not  profufe  in  white- 
wafhing the  external  part  of  his  houfe  ; he  bellows  a little 
of  it  however  upon  the  edges  of  his  windows,  to  indicate 
that  all  is  comfortable  within.  He  frequently  places  a 
feat  near  the  door  as  in  the  other  flyle  ; though  the  differ- 
ence of  the  climate  is  adverfe  to  this  luxury,  and  indeed  the 
rature  of  the  foreground,  which  wmuld  come  immediately 
under  his  eye,  is  not  of  an  inviting  kind  to  any  of  the 
fenfes.  Scotch  cottages  in  a few  fituations,  however,  ei- 
ther from  their  vicinity  to  another  flyle,  or  from  accidental 
circumflances  in  the  employment  of  the  inhabitant,  are  de- 
corated with  excellent  effedl  ; by  training  honeyfuckles  or 
ivy  upon  the  walls,  and  alfo  by  adding  another  ornament 
not  very  general  in  the  other  flyle.  This  is  a row'  of  houfe- 
leek  placed  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  In  a few  years  it 
becomes  highly  ornamental,  and  the  flems  of  its  flowers 
probably,  he  thinks,  gave  rife  to  a mode  of  decorating  the 
fame  part  in  profeffed  ornamental  cottages.” 

It  is  flated,  that  “ cottages  decorated  in  this  way  may 
be  feen  in  feveral  villages  near  Edinburgh  ; but  in  their 
llyle  there  remains  ample  room  for  the  interference  of  gen- 
tlemen, who,  with  little  or  no  trouble  or  expence,  might 
oblige  their  cottagers  to  plant  trees  in  their  gardens,  and 
train  creeping  fhrubs  upon  their  walls  ; which,  with  the  re- 
moval of  an  appendage  in  front,  peculiar  to  that  country , 
and  which  fhall  be  left  unnamed,  would  contribute  much 
to  the  beauty  of  villages,  and  ultimately  tend  to  increafe 
the  health  and  comforts  of  the  peafantry.” 

It  is  conceived,  that  thefe  are  the  ornaments  which 
would  naturally  be  added  by  the  inhabitant  himfelf,  and 
what  would  long  conftitnte  the  foie  decorations  of  cottages.” 
But  that  “ there  is  another  clafs  which,  in  a certain  flage 
of  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  builder  would  introduce: 
thus,  as  the  houfes  of  rich  individuals,  or  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  of  rich  bodies  of  men,  became  common,  arti- 
ians  to.conflrudl  them  would  become  more  numerous,  and  as 
they  could  not  always  be  employed  in  thefe  great  buildings, 
they  would  frequently  affilt  thofe  whofe  occupation  was 
chiefly  that  of  rearing  buddings  for  the  lower  claffes  of 
mankind.  This,  from  a principle  of  vanity  inherent  in 
man,  would  lead  them,  even  in  thefe  low  buildings  to  imi- 
tate, in  fome  degree,  what  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  in 
their  greater  works.  And  as  the  vulgar,  in  imitating  the 
manners  or  drefs  of  the  rich,  always  attached  themfelves  to 
the  ornamental  parts  ; fo  thofe  artills,  difregarding  the  pro- 
portions of  rooms,  or  the  principles  of  ilrength  in  walls 
or  roof,  wou'd  copy  fuch  mouldings  and  cornices  as  could 
be  applied  over  their  doors  and  windows.  Hence,  in  place 
of  mere  projections  of  wood  or  dates  placed  over  thefe  parts 
to  keep  off  the  rain,  Gothic  labels  of  hewn  ilones  would  be 
fubfticuted.  Inftead  of  plain  round  or  fquare  chimney  tops, 


they  would  ere£t  thofe  cindered  angular  flalks  which  have 
to  this  day  fuch  an  excellent  effeft  in  many  places.” 

It  is  added,  that  “ thefe  imitations  were  carried  fo  far, 
that  in  many  places  the  wood,  which  fupported  the  roof, 
was  carved  in  all  the  parts  exoofed  to  view  ; an  excefs  of  de- 
coration that  would  pleafe  all,  in  the  taflt-lcfs  age  in  which 
it  was  executed,  which  is  now  pleafmg  from  its  age,  but 
which  we  need  not  fear  feeing  boon  renewed,  as  men  of 
abilities  equal  to  fuch  work  cannot  be  employed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  buildings.  It  is  thus,  that  even  in  mat- 
ters of  talle  every  evil  works  its  own  remedy.  In  Scotland 
the  imitation  feldom  went  fuch  a length,  except  in  the  towns 
or  villages  adjoining  cathedrals  or  monafteries,  and  even  in 
thofe  places  it  feems,  by  the  fatal  influence  cf  general  po- 
verty, foon  to  have  given  way  to  the  common  mode.  Oc- 
cafionaliy,  however,  after  the  introduction  of  ornament, 
the  gables  were  finifhed  with  hewn  (lone  in  fucceffive  pieces 
like  fleps.  A border  or  frame  of  (lone  became  frequent 
round  the  windows,  and  flates  were  more  generally  intro- 
duced on  the  roofs. 

Further,  “ when  Grecian  architedure  became  fafhionable, 
a few  of  its  ornaments  were  introduced  into  cottages,  par- 
ticularly in  towns  and  cities  where  Hone  was  uftd,  as  in  the 
fubutbs  of  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  & c.  But  ere  this  time 
the  great  paffion  for  fine  buildings,  that  gave  rife  to  our 
Gothic  cathedrals,  was  allayed  ; artifls  expert  at  carving  on 
wood  or  {tone  became  comparatively  rare  ; and  the  fafhion  — 
able  flyle  of  decorating  cottages  feems,  the  writer  thinks, 
to  have  been  (Hally  fettled  at  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the- 
prefent  day.” 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Beatfon,  in  a paper  in  the 
firlt  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  there  are  different  forts  of  cottages,  which  require  dif- 
ferent cos flrudions  : cottages  of  one,  two,  and  three  rooms; 
fome  add,  cottages  of  four  rooms:  but  thefe,  he  thinks, 
are  feldom  built,  and  are  more  in  the  flyle  of  houfes’of  a fu- 
perior  kind.  There  are  alfo  cottages  for  the  labourer,  and 
for  the  mechanic  of  different  trades,  as  carpenters,  fmiths, 
weavers,  See.  ; each  of  whom  would  require  a dwelling  of  a 
d‘fferent  conllrudlion.  Thefe  different  kinds  of  cottages 
may,  he  fays,  be  divided  into  two  claffes  ; the  plain  and  the- 
ornamental  : but  it  is  the  former  only  which  he  means  to 
feat  of  in  this  place  ; the  latter  being  built  chiefly  as  pleaf- 
ing  objedls,  in  different  points  of  view,  from  the  parks  or 
pleafure-grounds  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune. 
On  thefe  a confiderable  expence  is  fometimes  beflowed  ; and 
when  executed  and  difpofed  with  table  and  judgment,  they 
afford  the  moil  pleafing  variety.  Of  this  kind,  the  com- 
pleted: he  has  feen  are  at  lord  Penrhyn’s,  in  Chefhire,  whofe 
cottages  are  difpofed  with  great  tafle,  and  adorned  with 
furrounding  clumps  of  planting  ; each  having  a pretty  little 
plot  of  garden  ground  and  fhrubbery  in  front,  and  fome 
with  honeyfuckle  and  jefTamine  beautifully  entwined  round 
the  porch  and  windows.  The  infides  of  thefe  are  equally 
delightful  with  the  outfides,  being  kept  fo  exceffively  neat 
and  clean,  that  it  is  a pleafure  to  view  them.  Different 
plans  of  this  fort  may  be  feen  in  the  Plate  of  cottages  of 
the  ornamental  kind. 

At  the  earl  of  Winehelfea’s,  in  Rutlandfhire,  are  alfo,  he 
fays,  fome  very  neat  cottages,  kept  in  excellent  order  ; but 
his  lordfhip  has  been  at  a confiderable  expence  in  eredling 
them. 

But  as  the  plain  and  fimple  cottage  for  the  labourer  is  the 
chief  objetl  at  prefent  under  confideration,  he  endeavours  to 
point  out  the  moll  convenient,  commodious,  and  bed  con- 
ftruttion  for  that  fort  of  cottage,  and  the  cheapeft  manner 
of  executing  it.  It  is  found,  he  affeits,  that  an  apart- 
ment 


raent  12  feet  fquare  ia  fufficiently  large  for  a labourer  and  his 
family  to  eat  in,  ar.d  to  hold,  befides,  all  the  furniture  and 
uteufils  neceffary  therein.  One  fleeping  apartment  over  that, 
partitioned  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  moft:  convenient  to  the 
family,  arid  lead  offeufive  to  decency,  at  particular  times, 
will  conllitute,  he  thinks,  all  the  lodging  required  in  a 
fimple  cottage.  Square  tingle  cottages  of  this  fort  may  be 
eafily  conceived,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  reprefenta- 
tion  or  plan  ; but  when  they  are  formed  fo  as  to  have  about 
four  feet  more  in  length  than  they  have  breadth,  they  may 
be  divided  to  greater  advantage  in  refpecl  to  convenience, 
and  be  rendered  more  comfortable,  while  the  additional  ex- 
peuce  is  only  trifling. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Luxmore  of  Brideflow,  in  Devonfhire,  in 
building  cottages  in  rows,  found  the  following  plan  perfedlly 
convenient,  and  at  the  fame  time  economical : the  room  be- 
low 16  feet  fquare,  with  one  door  and  window  in  the  front ; 
the  fire-place,  with  an  oven  opening  into  it  by  means  of  a 
flue;  a door  opening  back  into  a (bed  or  lean-to,  for  cover- 
ing fuel,  the  tools  of  the  labourer,  and  fheltering  a pig,  &c.  ; 
and  another  door  from  the  fued  opens  into  afmall  back  yard, 
fenced  off  from  the  fmall  garden  attached  to  the  cottage. 
A pantry  fitted  up  with  (helves  is  made  under  the  flairs  in 
the  front  room,  which  lead  up  to  the  bed-room  ; and  oppo- 
fite  to  the  fire-place,  over  which  there  is  a mantle-piece,  a 
kind  of  drefier  is  faftened  to  the  wall,  with  (helves,  which 
eonftitute  the  fixture  of  the  room  below.  The  fleeping- 
room  above  is  the  fame  fize.  The  walls  of  the  firfl  eight 
feet  of  thefe  cottages  are  conftrudled  with  ftone,  the  parts 
above  with  cob,  being  covered  with  a flate  roof,  and  coft 
from  38/.  to  40/.  when  finifhed. 

There  ought,  Mr.  Beatfon  fays,  always  to  be  at  lead  two 
cottages  built  together,  from  there  being,  befides  other  ad- 
vantages, confiderably  lefs  expence  in  this  way  in  propor- 
tion, than  building  them  fmgly.  In  this  cafe  he  thinks  the 
fpace  of  four  feet,  noticed  above,  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  extreme  ends,  by  which  the  vents  would  be  got  dn  the 
middle  wall,  which  feparates  the  two  cottages.  In  moft  of 
the  modern  cottages  he  has  vifited,  (although  many  of  them 
are  perfedt  in  every  other  refpedl,)  the  general  complaint 
feemed  to  be,  he  fays,  that  the  upper  chambers  Were  fo  ex- 
ceffively  hot  in  fummer,  and  fo  very  cold  in  winter,  that 
•they  were  fcarcely  habitable.  This  is  owing,  he  conceives, 
to  the  thinnefs  of  a flate  or  tile  roof,  and  to  thofe  chambers 
being  fo  far  within  the  roof.  A proper  thatched  roof  is 
therefore,  he  thinks,  the  beft  preventative  of  this  evil,  where 
there  are  upper  chambers.  If  the  roof  be  of  tile  or  flate,  which 
is  by  far  the  neateft  and  moft  durable,  the  ceiling  (hould  be 
lathed  and  plaltered,  and  air-holes  with  fhutters  fo  contrived, 
that  they  may  eafily  be  opened  or  fhut  at  plealure,  to  give 
air  to  the  whole  roof  in  hot  weather,  which  will  tend  greatly 
to  keep  the  upper  chambers  cool  in  fummer.  Even  a white 
iheet  thrown  over  that  fide  of  the  roof  moft  expofed  to  the 
i'un,  or  the  roof  itfelf  whitened,  will  alfo  have  the  fame  ef- 
fedt.  It  is  fuggefted  that,  in  winter,  if  the  angle  in  the  roof 
be  filled  with  ftraw,  it  will  probably  prevent  the  cold  from 
penetrating  fo  eafily  as  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe. 

The  fame  writer  further  ftates,  that  the  faving  of  fuel  is 
-certainly  a material  object  to  a cottager  ; and  as  it  would  be 
attended  with  a confiderable  additional  expence  to  him  to 
keep  a fire  in  the  fleeping-apartment  above,  as  well  as  be- 
low, if  a method  can  be  devifed  to  give  the  upper  apartment 
fome  benefit  from  the  fire  below,  it  would  furely,  he  fup- 
pofes,  be  of  great  advantage  in  cold  weather.  Tnis  might, 

• no  doubt,  he  thinks,  be  done  by  a flue;  but  fome  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  vent  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
■building,  particularly  if  this  vent  is  made  as  thin  as  poffible 


where  it  paffes  through  the  upper  chamber.  If  that  part  of 
it  were  made  of  plate  iron,  or  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  ftoves  on 
board  of  /hips,  it  would  add,  he  fuppofes,  confiderably  to 
the  warmth  of  the  room.  There  is  ftill  another  way  that 
occurs  to  him,  that  would  have  a good  effedt.  In  all  apart- 
ments kept  warm  by  a fire,  it  will  be  found  that  the  air  at 
the  ceiling  is  confiderably  warmer  than  the  air  below.  If, 
therefore,  in  a cottage,  that  warm  air  is  permitted  to  afeend 
to  the  apartment  above,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  it  will  render 
this  apartment  confiderably  warmer.  This  may  be  accorn- 
plifhed,  either  by  means  of  Aiding  hatches,  or  by  gratings, 
in  the  leaf!  frequented  part  of  the  floor,  made  fo  as  to  open 
or  fhut  eafily  when  required.  Thefe  methods  of  warming 
and  cooling  the  upper  chambers  in  cottages  have  probably, 
he  fays,  never  been  tried,  and  are  perhaps  new  : they  may 
therefore  be  improved  upon.  At  all  events,  they  are  at  leatt 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  if  they  can  in  any  degree  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  cottager. 

With  refpedl  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  in  fo  far  as  the  con- 
flrudlion  of  the  fire-place  is  concerned,  much  perhaps  ftill 
remains  to  be  effedted,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  long 
fince  done  by  Franklin,  and  lately  by  count  Romford. 
From  numerous  experiments,  and  much  attention  to  the 
fubjedl,  Mr.  London,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Country  Refi- 
dences,”  has  fuggefted  a plan  for  this  purpofe,  by  which  he 
conceives  much  more  heat  will  be  thrown  out  from  a given 
quantity  of  fuel,  than  by  any  other  which  has  been  hitherto 
propofed  ; and  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  great 
fimplicity.  It  is  reprefented  in  Plate  l'K.jg.  1.  in  which 
a (hews  the  ground  plan  of  the  gable,  or  end-wall,  in  which 
the  fire-place  is  to  be  formed  ; 'l  is  the  fire-place,  or  chamber 
for  the  fuel,  which  is  conftrudled  of  ftone  or  brick  on  three 
fides,Tmt  open  in  the  front  part ; c is  the  afh-pit,  and  d the 
floor  of  the  cottage.  Fig.  2.  is  a fedtion  of  the  fame  gable 
and  chimney  ; e,  the  grate  which  contains  the  fuel,  being 
placed  on  a level  with  the  furface  of  the  floor,  which  is  fhewn 
at  f;  g is  the  folid  wall  or  gable,  projedling  wholly  over 
the  fire  3 h,  the  vent  or  chimney,  by  which  the  fmoke  paffes 
away. 

The  object  of  this  contrivance  is  accomplifhed  “id,  by 
the  lownefs  of  the  fire-place  ; 2dly,  by  the  projedtion  over 
it,  which  makes  the  fmoke  afeend  very  Aowly,  and  thus 
gives  it  time  to  cool,  or  give  out  its  heat  into  the  room  ; 
3dly,  by  having  the  vent  at  h of  proper  dimenfions  ; that  is, 
luch  as  will  neither  permit  more  nor  lefs  than  the  requifite 
quantity  of  fmoke  and  air  to  efcape.”  The  ingenious  writer 
has  in  general  found  that  in  fimilar  cafes,  its  fuperficial  con- 
tents (houid  be  equal  to  that  of  the  upper  furface  of  the  fuel 
chamber. 

There  is  likewife  another  circumftance,  efpecially  in  fmall 
cottages,  where  every  little  fpace  is  of  much  importance, 
which  is  that  of  conllrudling  the  ftair-cafe  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  that  it  may  take  up  the  lead;  poffible  room  within  the 
building.  Mr.  Beatfon  has  fuggefted  the  following  contri- 
vance as  pradlifed  in  Cheffiire,  with  this  intention  ; by  which 
the  flair  only  takes  up  half  the  fpace,  in  afeending,  that  is 
required  in  the  common  way.  But  it  will  be  better  under- 
ftood  by  the  reprefentation  as  feen  at  jig.  3 in  Plate  IX, 
which  is  a front  view  of  the  fteps  ; the  width  from  a to  d is 
two  feet  five  inches  ; a is  the  firft  ftep,  [even  and  an  half 
inches  high,  upon  which  the  left  foot  is  put ; b is  the  ftep  for 
the  right  foot,  feven  and  an  half  inches  higher,  but  in  the 
fame  line  with  a-,  the  left  foot  being  fet  on  a and  the  right 
on  b alternately  to  the  top  of  the  flair.  It  is  of  courfe  evi- 
dent that,  as  the  fteps  for  the  right  and  the  left  foot  are  in 
the  fame  line,  though  neither  of  them  rifes  more  each  time 
than  feven  and  an  half  inches,  every  time  one  or  the  other 
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foot  is  moved,  it  mull  rife  15  inches  higher  than  it  was  be- 
fore, as  is  fhevvn  at  Jig.  4.  in  which  the  dotted  lines  repre- 
fent  the  left  foot  fteps,  and  the  whole  lines  the  fteps  for  the 
right  foot.  In  a flair  of  this  fort  fuppofe  that  each  head  or 
breadth  for  the  foot  is  nine  inches,  and  that  each  rife  of  one 
foot  above  the  other  is  feven  and  an  half  inches,  as  (hewn  in 
the  figures,  it  will  follow,  that,  as  each  foot  rifes  the  height 
of  two  fteps  or  115  inches  every  time  it  is  moved,  it  muft  be 
obvious  that  fix  Heps  in  this  way  will  rife  as  high  as  twelve 
in  the  common  method,  and  will  Hand  in  need  of  only  one 
half  the  fize  of  a hatchway  or  opening  in  the  upper  floor, 
that  would  be  neceffary  for  the  fame  number  of  fteps  in  the 
ufual  mode ; a circumftance  of  much  confequence  where 
there  is  little  room,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  afford- 
ing more  fpace  for  the  chambers  above. 

It  is  further  remarked  in  the  fame  valuable  paper,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  fmall  cottages  in 
accommodating  a large  family  of  children  of  different  fexes 
with  decency,  that  much  in  this  view  may  be  effected  by  a 
different  mode  of  difpofing  the  beds  from  that  ufnally  adopt- 
ed ; namely  that  of  having  one  bed  placed  over  the  other  ; 
and  where  it  is  thought  proper  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls 
feparate,  it  may  be  completely  accompliffied  by  having  the 
entrance  to  the  beds  of  the  former  on  one  fide  and  that  of 
the  latter  on  the  other  fide,  by  which  the  advantage  of  fepa- 
rate aparments  will  be  nearly  obtained  as  is  fhewn  at  Jig.  $. 
in  Plate  IX. 

The  fame  writer  likewife  fuggefts  that  every  cottage 
fliould  have  two  apartments,  an  upper  and  lower,  though 
this  is  thought  unneceffary  by  feme,  but  he  advifes  it  princi- 
pally on  the  grounds  of  upper  apartments  being  more  healthy 
for  fleeping  in  than  thofe  on  the  ground,  and  from  much  of 
the  moft  expenfive  part  of  fuch  buildings,  the  roofing,  being 
faved,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  walling. 

In  the  building  of  this  fort  of  cottages,  the  moft  econo- 
mical plan  the  fame  writer  fuppofes  will  be  that  of  being  di- 
redled  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  on  the  fpot  ; where 
ftone  in  plenty  is  at  hand,  it  will  in  general  be  the  moft 
cheap  and  lading.  Brick  is  durable  but  moftly  too  expen- 
five for  this  purpofe.  Earthy  materials  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  this  intention  where  it  is  properly  prepared 
by  the  ufe  of  the  rammer  ; a mode  which  has  been  lately 
praftifed  with  much  fuccefs  in  different  inftances  in  this 
country,  and  which  has  been  long  employed  in  France.  See 
Pise'  Buildings. 

Another  fort  of  earthy  material  confiituted  of  clay,  or  any 
fort  of  tenacious  loam,  well  trodden  and  wrought  together 
with  good  wheat  ftraw,  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  thefe 
buildings,  in  different  diftridls,  efpecially  for  the  upper  parts 
of  the  external  walls,  but  it  is  neither  a good  nor  durable 
fubftance,  where  Other  matters  can  be  procured. 

For  the  purpofe  of  roofing,  the  cheapeft  material  is  pro- 
bably that  of  thatch,  efpecially  where  feed  can  be  had  recourfe 
to  ; but  it  is  far  from  being  a durable  material,  though  it 
has  the  advantage  of  preferving  a more  equable  temperature  in 
the  internal  apartments,  at  different  feafons,  than  moft  other 
fubftances  that  arc  ufually  employed.  Heath  or  what  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  denominated  heather,  is 
not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  way,  and  where  it 
abounds  may  be  employed  as  a cheap  material.  It  is  faid  to 
be  rather  durable  in  this  application.  The  molt  fafe  and 
lading  fort  of  articles  for  this  purpofe  are  however,  thofe  of 
the  flate  and  tile  kind,  though  a little  more  expenfive  at  firft. 
Strong  brown  paper,  well  pitched,  has  been  propofed  as  a 
light,  durable,  and  very  cheap  material  for  this  ufe,  by  Mr. 
Beatfon,  who  notices  an  inftance  of  its  being  employed  with 
fuccefs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  on  a building 


of  large  dimenfions.  Pitch  is  however  a fubftance  which-  is 
foon  decompofed  by  the  influence  of  the  atmolphere,  and  oi 
conrfe  this  would  feem  to  he  a material  which  cannot  be  much 
depended  upon  for  the  purpofe  of  a covering  for  buildings. 

The  flooring,  in  buildings  of  this  fort,  is  another  material 
article  to  be  conlidered.  Boards  have  unqueffionably  many 
advantages  over  moft  other  forts  of  materials  for  this  pur- 
pofe, but  the  expence  is  confiderable.  Where  they  are  em- 
ployed, deal  is  probably  the  bell  and  moft  reafonable,  but 
where  other  forts  are  at  hand,  they  may  be  made  ufe  of 
with  great  propriety,  and  at  perhaps  as  cheap,  if  not  cheap- 
er  rate.  But  it  is  fuppofed  that  in  many  fituaffonsa  confi- 
derable having  in  the  expence  of  floors  may  be  made  by  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  plafter  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
this  fort  of  floor  would  be  particularly  proper  for  cottages 
as  being  more  retentive  of  heat  than  thofe  formed  of  deal, 
by  which  means  the  upper  chamber  might  be  preferved  in  a 
more  warm  flate  during  the  winter  feafon.  It  is  however 
more  than  probable  that  the  ablorptiou  of  moiflure  would 
more  than  counterbalance  this  fuppofed  advantage,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  fubftances  have  fuch  tendency  to 
draw  humidity  from  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  See  Floor, 
and  Roof. 

The  author  of  the  “Survey  of  the  County  of  Salop,” 
is  in  general  a friend  to  fingle  cottages,  becaufe  two 
families  under  one  roof  may  have  more  caufes  of  contention 
arife  between  them  ; on  the  other  hand,  in  illnefs,  poor  per- 
fons  have  frequently  the  merit  of  forgetting  their  differences, 
and  then  the  affiftance  they  are  inclined  to  give  each  other  is 
made  more  eafy  by  nearnefs  of  fituation.  It  is  poffible,  how- 
ever, where  two  or  even  three  houfes  are  joined  together,  to 
contrive  the  gardens  in  fuch  a mariner  that  there  ftiall  be  lit- 
tle interference,  and  fometimes  three  neighbouring  families 
may  do  better  together  than  two. 

It  is  fuggefted  as  a convenient  plan  for  this  fort  of  building 
to  have  the  door  to  open  oppoftte  to  the  jamb  of  the  chimney, 
fo  a3  to  Ihelter  the  kitchen  fire-place  ; with  the  chimney 
in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  keep  the  two  chambers  warm; 
neither  of  which  fliould  be  a thoroughfare  to  the  other,  as  by 
this  means  the  education  of  the  children  may  be  more  de- 
cent. The  gable  ends  fliould  be  fo  formed  as  each  to  admit 
a fufficient  window  for  the  purpofes  of  light  and  air,  which, 
where  the  chimney  is  at  the  end,  cannot  be  the  cafe,  and. 
when  not  in  the  end  a dormant  becomes  neceffary  in  the  roof, 
or  the  walls  muff  be  raffed  unneceffarily  high  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  getting  proper  room  for  the  window.  In  many  cafes 
the  room  next  the  kitchen  may  be  conveniently  occupied  as 
a work  room,  and  where  fire  becomes  neceffary  for  the  bufi- 
nels  or  warmth,  that  in  the  kitchen  may  ferve  both  apart- 
ments, by  having  the  contrivance  of  an  iron  door  in  the  back 
of  the  chimney.  This  is  fuggefted  as  an  idea  of  the  late 
Ur.  Franklin.  A fire  place  in  the  larger  bed  chamber  would 
be  convenient  in  many  cafes,  as  of  ficknefs,  &c.  The  fize 
of  the  two  bed  rooms  mould  not  be  too  large,  as  in  that  cafe 
inconvenience  may  tie  produced  from  too  many  of  the  family 
being  crowded  into  one  of  them,  health  and  decency  being 
forgotten,  in  order  to  preferve  the  other  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a lodger,  or  occalional  mendicant  traveller.  It  is 
added  that  in  fome  cafes  no  upper  rooms  are  neceffary,  the 
ground  floor  being  fufficient ; and  that  where  a ground  floor 
is  made  perfectly  dry  there  is  a convenience  in  having  the 
bed-room  to  open  out  of  the  kitchen,  becaufe  the  kitchen 
fire  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  iilnefs  : and  that' 
the  bed-room,  if  dry,  will  be  warmer,  ns  being  lefs  expofed 
to  the  wind,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  heated  from  the  roof  in  fum- 
mer  or  chilled  from  it  in  winter.  But  wherever  perfons  are 
to  fleep  near  a roof,  thatch  well  ceiled  is  the  moft  comfortable, 
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as  it  preferves  the  room  in  an  even  temperature.  Landlords 
intent  on  making  comfortable  cottages  will,  he  thinks,  often 
find  it  bell  to  build  or  repair  before  they  engage  with  a te- 
nant • for  men  not  ufed  to  improvements,  cannot  compre- 
hend effecfts  before  hand,  and  they  will  apprehend  want  of 
accommodation  without  reafon,  or  oftentimes  if  attended  to 
lofe  the  conveniences  they  would  have  wiflied  ; or  they  will 
not  wifh  for  thofe,  in  which  it  is  bell  they  fhould  be  indulged. 
For  inftance,  windows  to  open  will  not  always  be  defired. 
He  thinks  it  perfectly  poffible  to  improve  men  in  their  turn 
of  mind,  by  giving  them  properties  in  and  about  their  habi- 
tations which  they  may  not  have  thought  of  or  defired. 

In  the  fir  ft  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Holland,  that  “building 
cottages  mull  be  attended  with  more  or  lefs  expence,  ac- 
cording to  the  facility  with  which  materials  can  be  procured, 
and  the  price  of  labour ; and  in  fome  meafure  upon  the 
foundation  that  may  be  required,  and  the  labour  nectffary 
to  form  the  level  on  which  they  are  to  Hand  ; but  fuppofing 
no  extraordinary  expence,  the  eftimate  will  ftand,  he  thinks, 
thus  : /.  s.  d. 

18  yards-digging  the  foundation  and  levelling 
the  ground,  at  3d  per  yard,  - -046 

160  feet  of  reduced  brick,  rough  ftone,  or  flint 
in  the  foundation,  and  one  foot  above  ground,  tak- 
ing an  average  price,  brick  wdl  probably  be  the 
dcareft.  When  flint  or  rough  ftone  is  to  be  got, 
the  leaft  expence  is  to  lay  it  in  dry,  and  run  li- 
quid mortar,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  grant,  to 
fill  the  interftices,  and  cement  the  work.  It  was 
thus  the  old  hard  walls,  of  which  great  remains  are 
Hill  to  be  feen,  were  conftrufted ; at  6d.  per  foot, 

22  inches  thick,  - - - -400 

170  feet  of  reduced  brick  work  to  the  chimney 
and  chimney  (haft,  at  8d.  per  foot.  - 5 13  4 

60S  feet  fuperficial  of  earth  or  mud-walling,  20 
inches  thick,  at  3d.  per  foot,  - - 7 12  I 

I fquare,  66  feet  fuperficial,  of  flooring  to  the 
kitchen,  if  ofxarth,  at  five  (hillings  fquare,  083 

78  feet  of  flat  brick  paving,  laid  dry  in  the  pan- 
try, at  3d.  per  foot,  - - - o 19  6 

I I feet  3 inches  of  clammy  earth  paved  with 

brick  an  edge,  in  mortar,  at  6d.  per  foot,  - O 5 7i 

33  feet  of  brick  foundation  to  the  privy,  nine 
inches  thick,  and  two  feet  deep,  open  towards 
the  dung  hill,  at  6d.  per  foot,  - - o 16  6 

13  feet  cube  in  a.fmallbrick  fink  in  the  pant  y, 
raifed  two  feet  fix  inches  above  the  floor,  the  run 
from  it  to  the  yard  and  privy,  at  9d.  per  foot,  Oil  3 
16  feet  run  of  brick  gutter  acrofs  the  yard,  at 
3d.  per  foot,  - - - -04° 

46^  fquares  of  the  beft  reed-draw  thatching  on 
the  houfe,  including  roofing  of  fir-poles,  or  rough 
unfawn  timber,  prepared  for  thatching,  at  401-.  per 
fquare,  - - - - 9100 

3 fquares  of  chamber  flooring,  timber  and  boards, 
at  45V-  per  fquare,  - - - 6 15  c 

3 fquares  of  under-flooring,  ferving  as  a fecu- 
rity  againft  fire,  and  a ceiling  below,  at  20 s.  per 
fquare,  - - - - . * 3 0 0 

Mantle,  taffels,  and  infide  burn  to  kitchen  chim- 
ney, - * - - - 080 

The  ftaircafe,  one  ftory,  - - 2 10  o 

Three  brick  fteps,  with  wood  nettings  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  pantry,  - - -050 

The  ftreet  ledged  door,  lintels,  locks,  latch, 
hinges,  and  door  cafes,  * - - o 19 


The  infide  linings  to  ditto.  - - 040 

The  ledged  door,  door-cafe,  lintel,  lock,  hinges, 
bolt,  latch,  and  infide  linings,  from  the  pantry  to 
the  yard,  - - - - 100 

This  door  may  perhaps  be  difpenfed  with  in  cot- 
tages of  the  fmaller  fize.  - 

The  projedlion  on  the  outfide  of  the  ftreet  door 
intended  to  (helter  it  from  wind  and  rain,  of  board- 
ing covered  with  lead,  - - -160 

No.  5.  Infide  ledged,  deal  doors,  hinges,  latch, 
and  jambs,  - - - - 2100 

No.  4.  Cafement  windows,  folid  frames,  lintel, 
lead  lights,  and  infide  window  boards,  - 4 12  o 

Outfide  fall-down  (butter  and  hinges  to  one  win- 
dow, fattened  with  a pin  and  key,  - 060 

Wood  bars  to  fecure  the  pantry  window,  016 

Outfide  painting  to  the  window  frames,  doors, 
and  (flutter,  - - - - 1100 

Skirting  in  the  kitchen  and  two  lodging  rooms,  300 
A dreffer  and  two  drawers  in  the  kitchen,  with 
a fbelf  over  it,  - - - - 210  c 

Small  dreffer  and  fltelf  in  the  pantry,  - 076 

Clofet  (helves,  and  two  clofet  locks,  - 013  6 

Lath  and  plafter  to  the  ceilings  of  the  lodg- 
ing-rooms, and  partitions,  - - 13° 

Rendering  againft  the  walls  in  the  kitchen  only,  013  o 
The  white-waftiing  in  the  infide,  the  colouring 
on  the  outfide,  and  forming  the  ruftics,  - 220 

Completing  the  privy  above  the  brick  founda- 
tion, and  covering  it  with  thatch,  - - 3 O o 

Building  the  hovel  covered  with  thatch,  inclof- 
ed  three  (ides  with  (labs,  leaving  an  opening  (for 
pitching  fuel  or  draw,  & c.)  next  the  ftreet,  8 10  o 

Fencing  next  the  ftreet,  and  fmall  gate,  &c.  230 

Total  eftimate  for  one  cottage,  - £ 80  o of 


“The  fencing  to  the  garden,  as  well  as  making  it,  are  not 
confidered,  as  it  muft  vary  confiderably  in  every  fttuation. 
The  fupply  of  water  is  a fort  of  general  concern,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  much  will  attach  to  a particular  cot- 
tage. 

“This  eftimate  is  for  a cottage  of  the  fmalleft  fize.  Per- 
haps buildings  in  the  country  may,  he  fays,  be  thus  divided, 
increafing  in  fize  and  expence  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named. 

“ Cottage,  fmalleft  fize,  for  the  labourer.” 

“ Second  fize  for  the  labouring  man,  who,  by  his  (kill  and 
working  tafk-work,  earns  more  than  the  common  labourer. 

“ Cottage,  third  fize,  for  the  village  ffiopkeeper,  (hoe- 
maker,  taylor,  butcher,  and  baker. 

“Cotta re,  fourth  fize,  for  the  (farmer,  ma’tfter,  fmall 
farmer,  alchoufe,  and  trades  requiring  room. 

“Cottage,  fifth  fize,  for  the  large  farmer,  generally  call- 
ed a farm-boufe,  fuitable  to  the  mod  improved  fyftem  of 
farming,  but  nevertheiefs  partaking  of  the  general  principles 
already  laid  down.  The  expence  of  all  fuch  buildings  will 
depend  not  only  on  the  facility  of  procuring  labour  and  ma- 
te rials,  but  on  the  economy  and  management  of  thofe  who 
direft,  and  thofe  who  undertake  the  conftruftion  of  them. 
It  is  not  the  leaft  merit  of  the  propofed  plan,”  he  observes, 
“ that  the  cottages  of  the  fmalleft  may  be  executed  with  the 
refufe  of  greater  works,  the  “ crumbs  from  the  rich  man’s 
table,”  and  that  the  materials  are  nearly  all  neither  taxed  nor 
taxable.” 

Mr.  Kent  in  his  “ Hints  on  Landed  Prcperty”has  likewife 
3 given 
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given  many  ufeful  eflimates  concerning  the  building  of  cot- 
tages on  different  plans. 

In  a feries  of  plans  for  cottages  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  conftru&ion  of  habitations  for 
labourers,  and  the  following  feven  principles  laid  down,  as 
the  means  of  obviating  any  inconveniences  to  which  cottages, 
as  ufually  built,  are  liable  : 

“ iff, "The  cottage,  fays  he,  fhould  be  dry  and  healthy; 
this  is  effected  by  keeping  the  floor  16  or  18  inches  above 
the  natural  ground ; by  building  it  clea*r  of  banks,  on  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  that  has  a declivity  or  fall  from  the 
building;  and  by  having  the  rooms  not  lefs  than  eight  feet 
high, an  height  that  will  keep  them  airy  and  healthy. 

“ 2dly.  They  fhould  be  warm,  cheerful,  and  comfortable. 
In  order  to  attain  thefe  points,  the  walls  fhould  be  of  a fuf- 
ficient  thicknefs  (if  of  ftone,  not  lefs  than  16  inches;  of 
brick,  at  leaft  a brick  and  a half)  to  keep  out  the  cold  of 
the  winter,  or  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fummer.  The  en- 
trance fhould  be  fkreened,  that  the  room,  on  opening  the 
door,  may  not  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  ; the  rooms  fhould 
receive  their  lights  from  the  eaff  or  the  fouth,  or  from  any 
point  betwixt  the  eaft  and  the  fouth  ; for,  if  they  receive 
their  light  from  the  north,  they  will  be  cold  and  cheerlefs  ; 
if  from  the  well,  they  will  be  fo  heated  by  the  fummer’s  af- 
ternoon fun,  as  to  become  comfortlefs  to  the  poor  labourer 
after  a hard  day’s  work  ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  receiv- 
ing the  light  from  the  eaft  or  the  fouth,  they  will  "be  always 
warm  and.  cheerful.  So  like  the  feelings  of  men  in  a higher 
fphere,  fays  the  writer,  are  thofe  of  the  poor  cottager,  that 
if  his  habitation  be  warm,  cheerful,  and  comfortable,  he 
will  return  to  it  with  gladnefs,  and  abide  in  it  with  pleafure. 

“ jdly.  They  fhould  be  rendered  convenient,  by  having 
a porch  or  fhed,  to  fkreen  the  entrance,  and  to  hold  the  la- 
bourer’s tools ; by  having  a fhed  to  ferve  as  a pantry,  and 
ftore  place  for  fuel ; by  having  a privy  for  cleanlinefs  and 
decency’s  fake;  by  a proper  difpofitioncf  the  windows, doors, 
and  chimneys ; by  having  the  flairs,  where  there  is  an  upper 
floor,  not  lefs  than  three  feet  wide  ; the  rife  or  height  not 
more  than  eight  inches,  and  the  tread  or  breadth  not  lefs 
than  nine  inches ; and  laltly,  by  proportioning  the  iize  of 
the  cottage  to  the  family  that  is  to  inhabit  it ; there  fhould 
be  one  lodging  room  for  the  parents,  another  for  the  female, 
and  a third  for  the  male  children  ; it  is  melancholy,  he  fays, 
to  fee  a man  and  his  wife,  and  fometimes  half  a dozen  child- 
ren, crowded  together  in  the  fame  room,  nay,  often  in  the 
fame  bed  ; the  horror  is  Hill  heightened,  and  the  inconveni- 
ency  increafed,  at  the  time  the  woman  is  in  childbed,  or  in 
cafe  of  illnefs,  or  of  death  : indeed,  whilft  the  children  are 
young,  under  nine  years  of  age,  there  is  not  that  offence  to 
decency,  if  they  fleep  in  the  fame  room  with  their  parent,  or 
if  the  boys  and  girls  fleep  together,  but  after  that  age  they 
fhould  be  kept  apart. 

“ 4-thly.  Cottages  fhould  not  be  more  than  twelve  feet 
■wide  in  the  clear,  that  being  the  greateft  width  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  venture  the  rafters  of  the  roof  with  the  col- 
lar pieces  only,  without  danger  of  fpreading  the  walls ; and 
by  ufing  collar  pieces,  there  can  be  15  inches  in  height  of 
the  roof  thrown  into  the  upper  chambers  which  will  render 
dormer  windows  ufelefs.” 

“ 'thly,  Cottages  fhould  be  always  built  in  pairs,  either 
at  a little  diftance  from  one  another,  or  clofe  adjoining,  fo 
as  to  appear  one  building,  that  the  inhabitants  may  be 
of  affiftance  to  each  other,  in  cafe  of  fleknefs,  or  any  other 
accident. 

“ 6thly,  As  a piece  of  economy,  cottages  fhould  be 
built  ftrong,  and  with  the  bell  of  materials,  and  thefe  ma- 
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terials  well  put  together;  the  mortar  mud  be  well  tem- 
pered and  mixed,  and  lime  not  fpared ; hollow  walls  bring 
on  decay,  and  harbour  vermin  ; and  bad  fappy  timber  fooii 
reduces  the  cottage  to  a ruinous  date  ; although  he  would 
by  no  means  have  the  cottage  fine,  yet  he  recommends  re- 
gularity, which  is  beauty  ; regularity  will  render  them  or- 
naments to  the  country,  inftead  of  their  being,  as  at  pre* 
fent,  difagreeable  objedls. 

“ /thly,  A piece  of  ground  fhould  be  allotted  to  every 
cottage,  proportionable  to  its  fize ; the  cottage  fhould  be 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  a fpring  of  water— a circumftance  to 
be  much  attended  to  ; and  if  there  be  no  fpring,  let  there 
be  a well. 

“ On  the  foregoing  feven  principles,  Mr.  Wood  recom- 
mends all  cottages  to  be  built.  They  may  be  divided,  he 
thinks,  into  four  claffes  or  degrees ; firft,  cottages  with, 
one  100m.;  fecondly,  cottages  with  two  rooms;  thirdly, 
cottages  with  three  rooms;  and,  fourthly,  cottages  with 
four  rooms  plans  of  each  of  which,  which  have  great 
merit  in  the  form  of  their  diftribution,  may  be  feen 
in  his  very  able  work  ; and  alfo  in  the  annexed  plate. 

It  has  been  well  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Shropfhire 
Report,  “ that  general  rules  are  to  be  cautioufly  received, 
and  fparingly  followed  ; that  local  filiation  may  make  this 
or  that  place  the  btft.  For  inftance,  many  old  houfes,  efpe- 
ciaily  if  framed  together  with  timber,  are  worth  repairing, 
though  the  outward  appearance  may  befpeak  a great  deal 
of  wretchednefs  or  decay,  for  they  can  generally  be  made 
more  comfortable  than  a new  houfe,  and  at  lefs  expence. 
He  is  much  more  anxious  that  houfes  of  this  defeription 
fhould  be  kept  in  clean  and  good  repair,  than  to  preferibe 
any  particular  form.  He  would  only  fuggeft  the  impropri- 
ety of  making  them,  or  indeed  any  other  objefl,  bear  an 
outward  appearance,  intended  to  contradidl  their  inward 
life.  All  caftellated  or  gothicifed  cottages,  all  church-like 
barns,  or  fort-like  pig-ftyes,  he  fhould  conceive  to  be  ob- 
jedtionable.  They  are  intended  to  deceive,  and  they  tell 
you  that  they  are  intended  to  deceive.  It  is  not  pleafant  to 
encourage  any  thing  like  deceit;  but  in  thefe  inftances,  im- 
pofition  tffcfted  is  rarely  gained  ; it  amounts  only  to  impofi- 
tion  attempted  ; and  could  the  deceit  fucceed,  would  only 
prefent  a profpeft  with  fewer  properties  about  it,  than  there 
really  are.  Almoft  every  fpecies  of  country  building  has  a 
good  effeft  if  properly  placed,  and  neatly  executed  ; and 
what  are  the  leaft  ornamental,  or  indeed  the  moll  difgufting 
of  their  appendages,  ceafe  to  {hock  when  fupported  by  the 
relative  fituation  they  ftand  in,  {hewing  their  neceffity  and 
their  ufe.  A dunghill  in  a farm-fold,  creates  no  difagree- 
able idea  ; but,  connedfted  with  a gothic  gateway,  or  em- 
battled tower,  it  is  bad.  Cattle  protected  by  the  fide  of  a 
barn,  form  a pidlurefque  group ; but,  flickering  under  a 
Grecian  portico,  the  impropriety  is  glaring.  JLinen  hang- 
ing to  dry  on  the  hedges  of  a cottage  garden,  may  be  part- 
ed without  difpleafure  ; but  the  clothes  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  furrounding  the  cell  ef  an  anchorite,  or  the 
oratory  of  a monk,  have  their  natural  unfeemlinefs  increafed 
by  the  contrail.  On  the  other  hand,  a fine  dreffed  lawn, 
with  miferabie  cottages  on  the  outfide,  may  be  compared 
to  the  laced  cloaths  and  dirty  linen  fome  foreigners  were 
accufed  of  wearing.  The  whole  of  a gentleman’s  eftate 
fhould  be  his  pleafure  ground  ; the  village  fhould  be  one 
objeft  in  the  feene  ; not  fhut  out  from  it.  There  may  be 
a little  more  polifh  about  the  manfion,  but  it  fhould  not  be 
an  unnatural  contrail  to  the  fnrrounding  objects.  The  face 
of  r.o  country  is  bad,  but  as  it  is  disfigured  by  artificial 
means ; and  the  cheapeit  and  btft  improvement  is,  merely 
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to  remove  what  offends,  and  to  take  care  that  the  buildings 
or  fences  that  arc  wanted,  are  neat  and  appropriate,  exhibit- 
ing diflin&ly  the  real  intention.” 

In  the  following  figures  are  given  plans  and  elevations 
of  fome  of  the  moth  fimple  kinds  of  cottages  for  the  la- 
bourer, conftrufted  on  the  principles  that  have  been  above 
laid  down,  as  well  as  others  of  the  mod  approved  nature. 
Their  roofs  are  reprelented  as  of  flate,  and  other  materials ; 
the  firll  being,  however,  by  far  the  neatefl.  Their  external 
appearance  may  be  varied  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  tails  of  the  builders,  and  the  nature  of  the  fituation 
where  they  are  built,  which  ought  always  to  be  well  at- 
tended to  ; for  what  will  have  a good  effedt  in  one  place, 
or  point  of  view,  may  not  be  fo  ffriking  or  pleating  in  ano- 
ther ; but  this  will  depend  greatly  on  the  care  and  good 
fenfe  of  fuch  ptrfons  as  are  employed  in  directing  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  fuch  buildings. 

For  fuch  fmall-fiz  d cottages  as  may  be  fuitable  for  little 
eftates,  iffuing  out  of  the  allotments  of  waftes,  commons, 
or  other  lands  of  a fimilar  kind,  feveral  ground  plans  and 
elevations  of  dwellings,  to  be  buiit  of  different  fpecies  of 
materials,  have  been  given  in  the  volume  of  Communications 
to  the  Board  mentioned  above,  by  Mr.  Crocker,  an  intelli- 
gent land-furveyor  in  Herefordshire.  Some  of  thefe  are 
built  with  mud  walls,  compofed  of  foft  mire  and  ftrdw,  well 
trodden  together,  as  noticed  above,  and  which,  by  degrees, 
is  laid  on , Jfratum  fuper  Jlratum,  to  the  height  required. 
This  is  a fpecies  of  building,  he  fays,  which  is  not  uncommon 
for  cottages,  and  even  for  better  houfes,  barns,  See.  in  the 
weftern,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is,  he 
adds,  the  cheap; ft  habitation  that  can  be  conflrufted,  and 
is  alfo  very  dry  and  comfortable.  There  are  others  which 
have  generally  a footing  of  ftone  wall,  two  feet  high,  on 
which  is  placed  a ftrong  fill  of  timber  ; to  which  are  fuper- 
added  uprights  of  qnarterings,  two  feet  apart,  into  which 
are  inferted  rounds  of  rough  wood,  fomewhat  like  ladder- 
work,  at  fix  or  feven  inches,  one  above  the  other,  to  the 
height  required.  The  fpaces  between  the  rounds  are  well 
filled  with  a mixture  of  the  above  mire  and  dry  flraw,  pre- 
vioufiy  well  trodden  together,  called  cab-dab  : the  whole 
being  then  plaftered  with  good  mortar,  and  rough -called. 
Thefe  kinds  of  buildings  are  ufed  where  ftones  are  fcarce, 
or  where  cheapnefsis  the  leading  objedl.  There  are  othersbuilt 
with  a fort  of  rough  ftone  mafonry,  and  fometimes  ftuccoedover; 
and  although  they  are  more  expenfive  than  the  others,  yet 
they  are  the  ftrongefl  and  moll  dtfirable  of  any,  where 
fuch  materials  are  to  be  had  without  great  expence  of  car- 
riage. 

Circular  cottages,  upon  very  fimple,  cheap,  and, econo- 
mical plans,  have  likewife  been  lately  propofed  by  fir  John 
Sinclair,  for  the  purpofe  of  containing  farming  and  manufac- 
turing labourers.  Thefe  are  conftrudled  wholly  of  brick, 
the  walls  and  roof  together.  Where  this  fort  of  material 
can  be  readily  provided,  this  mode  may  probably  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  with  advantage,  as  being  convenient  and  durable, 
and  requiring  little  repairs. 

Elevations  of  the  larger  forts  of  cottages  on  this  plan, 
are  given  at  Jigs.  3 & 6,  in  Plate  VIII.  of  Agriculture . 
Thefe  are  of  different  dimenfions,  as  finewn  in  the  plate. 

jigs.  4 & 5 are  given  plans  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
fmalier,  the  former  reprefenting  that  of  the  room  above, 
and  the  latter  the  ground  plan.  And,  at  figs.  7 & 8 
are  {hewn  the  plans  of  the  upper  and  lower  floors  of  the 
larger. 

Several  other  plans  of  large  and  fmall  cottages,  both  of 
the  common  and  ornamental  kind,  are  contained  in  the 


fame  plate.  At  Jig.  1 is  given  the  elevation  of  a double 
cottage,  or  fmall  farm  houfe,  which  is  adapted  to  numerous 
cafes,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  built  of  rough  mafonry, 
at  the  expence  of  about  96/.  or  £00/. 

And,  at  Jig.  2,  is  a reprefentation  of  the  ground  plan  of 
the  fame. 

At  Jig.  9 is  fhewn  the  elevation  of  a fmall  neat  cottage 
of  the  common  kind,  calculated  for  the  ordinary  farm  la- 
bourer. And,  at  Jig.  10  is  given  the  elevation  of  another 
fmall  cottage,  with  two  rooms,  on  a more  enlarged  and  or- 
namental plan,  but  fuited  to  a variety  of  cafes. 

At  Jig.  11  is  the  elevation  of  a cottage,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Crutchley,  with  three  rooms  and  a lean-to,  and  which, 
from  the  number  of  its  conveniences,  is  confidered  by  cot- 
tagers in  general,  as  well  adapted  to  their  purpofts ; but 
even  when  built  with  mud  walls,  with  its  various  com- 
forts, it  cannot  be  erefted  for  lefs  than  about  f^rty 
pounds. 

The  ground  plans  of  thefe  three  lafl  cottages  have 
not  been  given,  as  the  internal  divifions  may  be  fo  con- 
trived as  to  fuit  the  particular  purpofes  of  the  builder. 

Pig.  12  exhibits  the  elevation  of  two  cottages  built  to- 
gether, the  vent3  being  made  in  the  partition  wall  between 
them. 

And,  at  Jig.  13,  is  feen  the  ground-plan  of  them  ; 
A A,  flairs  to  upper-chamber  ; B B,  pantries  or  milk-houfes ; 
C C,  ovens. 

This  is  probably  the  cheapefl  plan  on  which  fmall  cottages 
for  labourers  can  be  built. 

Fig.  1 + is  the  elevation  of  two  cottages  built  toge- 
ther, on  a fmall  fomewhat  ornamental  plan,  defigned  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  for  lord  Penrhyn,  at  Winnington  in  Chefhire. 
Cottages  eredled  on  this  plan  have  much  effeft  in  many 
lituations,  and  are  capable  of  being  raifed  at  no  very  great 
expence. 

Cottage  Farm,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  which  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  fmall  allotments  of  land  which 
are  frequently  attached  to  the  cottages  of  the  better  kind. 
This  is  a practice  which  prevails  in  fome  diltridts,  it  is  faid, 
with  confiderable  advantage  to  the  labourer,  in  rendering  him 
more  comfortable  and  induflrious,  as  well  as  in  facilitating  his 
means  of  fupporting  his  family.  It  is  a fyflem  of  cottage 
management  which  the  earl  of  Winchelfea  has  introduced 
pretty  extenfively  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  And  it  is  re- 
marked on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Lyndon,  in  the 
fame  diftrift,  in  fupport  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  that  “ mofl 
of  the  poor  people  of  that  parifh  keep  cows  ; one  or  two,  or 
three  to  a family,  which  is  a great  advantage  to  them  ; fo 
that  it  can  hardly  be  faid  there  are  any  induflrious  perfons 
there  who  are  really  poor,  as  they  are  in  fome  places  where 
they  have  not  that  advantage.  It  has  been  the  pradlice  in' 
that  place  time  out  of  mind.  They  have  a ground  called 
the  Cottager’s  Clofe,  wherein  the  poor,  for  an  eafy  rent, 
keep  18  covi's,  and  Mr.  Barker  fuppofes  it  was  laid  out 
for  them  at  the  inclofure  of  the  lordfhip  in  1624.  On  that 
clofe,  he  fays,  the  cows  go  from  May-day  till  St.  Andrew’s  ; 
and  in  winter,  they  take  them  into  their  home-fteads  ; and 
while  feveral  neighbouring  lordfhips  were  open-field,  they 
could  buy  hay  reafonably  cheap  to  feed  them  with  at  that 
feafon  ; and  we  have  feveral  little  takes,  of  a few  pounds 
a year,  rented  by  the  cottagers  ; and  he  has  made  fome 
new  ones  j for,  fince  the  inclofure  of  thefe  parifhes,  hay 
is  grown  very  dear,  and  is  fcarcely  to  be  had  at  all.  He 
conceives  it  always  was  the  cuflom  for  every  one  to  keep  a 
milch-cow,  who  could  raife  money  enough  to  buy  one,  and 
could  get  keeping  for  it.  He  fuppofes  it  was  fo  in  this 
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parifii  long  before  it  was  inclofed.  He  thinks  there  are 
cottagers  who  have  a right  of  common  in  Hambledon  cow- 
pa  dure  ; but  fuppofes  his  lordlhip  mull  know  that  matter 
better  than  he  does.  There  are  little  ellates,  and  cottagers 
who  have  a right  of  common  in  North  Luffenham  cow- 
padure.  There  were  perfons  at  Edith,  Wtfton,  wdio  had 
fuch  before  the  inclofure,  and  he  believes  it  was  the  fame 
in  other  town;  alfo  ; but  he  is  forry  to  fay,  that  he  is  afraid 
molt  of  thofe  cottages  were  taken  away  at  the  time  of  the 
feveral  inclofures,  and  the  laud  thrown  to  the  farms  ; where- 
in he  conceives  they  did  very  wrong  ; but  they  have,  he 
fays,  an  inltance  of  a new  inclofure  where  that  good  old 
cullom  is  full  retained,  as  fir  John  Rufhout  has  made  a 
considerable  number  at  Ketton  : he  believes  the  cowvpallure, 
and  ploug’ning-land  to  each  cottage,  are  four  acres.  He 
withes  that  parliament  wou’d  make  it  a rule  never  to  grant 
an  inclofure,  without  a dole  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.” 

And  his  lordfhip  Hates,  “ that  upon  his  own  edate,  the 
cullom  is,  he  believes,  of  the  greateil  antiquity  ; he  has 
labourers,  tenants,  in  vvhofe  families  the  lands  they  now  oc- 
cupy, have  been  for  near  two  hundred  years;  and  they  have,  as 
faras  he  can  learn,  been  generally  good  labourers,  and  received 
no  relief  from  the  parifta.  He  has  made  feveral  new  takes 
of  that  fort,  and  has  always  found  them  to  anfwer.  And 
that,  with  regard  to  manuring  their  meadow-ground,  by  keep- 
ing their  cows  in  hovels  during  winter,  and  by  keeping  a 
pig  or  two,  which  they  generally  do,  they  contrive  to  make 
manure  ; their  employer  generally  fells  them,  or  gives  them, 
a fmall  quantity  of  draw,  and  fometimes  they  procure  fern, 
or  colled  weeds.” 

In  fad,  it  is  conceived  that  “ the  fituation  of  labourers 
Ksay  be  clafled  in  this  way  : 

“ id,  Thofe  who  have  a fufficient  quantity  of  grafs 
inclofed  land,  to  enable  them  to  keep  one  or  more 
cows  winter  and  fummer,  and  a garden  near  their 
houfe. 

Ci  This  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  bed  fituation  for  a labourer, 
as  excepting  the  hav-making,  the  red  of  the  bufinefs  is 
done  by  himfelf  and  his  labour  is  not  interrupted.  Where 
a grafs  field  i3  allotted  to  a certain  number,  and  each  have 
a field  for  mowing  near  their  houfe ; or  where  there  are 
two  fields,  one  grazed,  and  one  mown,  alternately,  and 
properly  dinted,  it  will  be  as  advantageous,  or  nearly  fo, 
as  having  fmall  inclofures  to  themfeives.”  But  he  fuppofes 
it  “ can  only  take  place  in  countries  where  there  is  abun- 
dance of  grafs  land. 

“ 2dly,  Thofe  who  have  a fummer  padure  for  their  cow, 
and  fome  arable  land  upon  which  they  grow  the  winter  pro- 
vifions.” 

He  thinks,  that  “ this  is  not  fo  advantageous  as  No.  i, 
becaufe  more  of  their  time  is  taken  up  by  the  arable  land  ; 
however  as  they  mud,  in  order  to  make  any  hay,  have  part 
of  the  land  fown  with  grafs,  the  labour  is  not  fo  much  as 
to  be  hurtful  to  them.  He  has  feveral  fuch  upon  his  fdate, 
which  anfwer  very  well.  This  is  adapted  to  countries 
where  there  is  a mixture  of  padure  and  arable,”  he  fup- 
pofes. 

“ ^diy,  Thofe  who  have  a right  of  common  for  the  fum- 
mer keep  of  the  cow,  and  a meadow,  or  arable  ground,  or 
a meadow  in  common,  for  the  winter  provifion.”  And, 
“ this  would,”  he  thinks,  “ be  like  the  two  former,  were 
it  not  that  nine  commons  out  of  ten  are  fo  much  overdock- 
ed, that  the  fummer  keep  is  very  bad.  This  is  a very  great 
lofs ; and  if  the  meadow  is  in  common,  it  is  another  dtfad- 
vantage.  It  is  certain,  that  upon  an  inclofure,  if  the  own- 
ers choofe  it,  the  labourers  who  keep  cows  may  be  placed 


in  a much  better  fituation  than  they  were  in,  as  much  as  in- 
clofed land  is  more  valuable  to  occupiers  of  every  delcrip- 
tion,  than  commons  and  open  fields.  Garden  ground  may 
alfo  be  allotted  to  them,  and  others,  which  cannot  be  done 
while  the  land  remains  uninclofed.  He  is  perluaced,  that 
where  thefe  things  are  attended  to,  very  few  objections  to 
an  inclofure  will  arife  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  and 
that  the  land  owners  will  have  the  fatiafaClicn  of  benefiting 
the  poor,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  making  their  own  pro- 
perty more  valuable,  by  adopting  what  in  all  probability 
will  be  the  means  of  keeping  down  the  poor’s  rate.  He 
fuppofes  that  gardens  near  the  houfes  to  all  thefe  fliould  not 
be  the  cafe,  as  they  have  land,  they  may  have  garden  duff ; 
but  if  their  laud  is  at  a didance  from  their  houfes,  it  is  not 
fo  advantageous  ; and  if  their  take  is  all  grafs,  they  can 
find  no  ground  to  dig,  .except, ’perhaps,  where  a haydack 
has  been  placed  the  preceding  year. 

“ 4-thly,  Thofe  who  have  a right  of  common,  and  a gar- 
den. This  is  certainly  very  beneficial  to  them ; geefe  and 
pigs  may  be  kept  upon  the  common,  and  the  latter  fed 
with  the  produce  of  the  garden,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
purchafed  food. 

“ 5'thly,  Thofe  who  have  a right  of  common,  and  no 
garden.”  He  imagines,  that  “ this,  unlefs  fuel  is  ob- 
tained, is  of  no  great  value  to  them  ; if  fuel  is  obtained,  it  is 
of  great  value,  and  the  lofs  of  it  difficult  to  be  made  up  to 
them. 

“ 6thly,  Thofe  who  have  feveral  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  no  fummer  padurage  for  a cow.  This  is,”  he  be- 
lieves, “ of  no  fort  of  ufe  to  the  labourer  ; for  though  he 
may  cultivate  part  of  it  as  a garden,  the  continued  labour 
it  would  require  to  Hall-feed  a cow,  winter  and  fummer,  and 
the  quantity  of  land  he  mud  till,  would  occupy  fo  much' 
of  his  time,  that  the  take  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  inju- 
rious to  him-,  even  fuppofing  the  land  inclofed,  and  conti- 
guous to  his  houfe  ; if  at  a didance,  or  not  inclofed,  the 
difadvantage  would  be  dill  ■ greater.  He  is  forry  to  differ 
in  opinion  upon  this  fubjedl  from  Mr.  Barclay,  but  per- 
haps, in  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  his  plan  of  a take  entire- 
ly arable,  might  anfwer.  He  is  perfuaded  it  would  not,  in 
the  parts  he  is  acquainted  with,  and  that  the  farmers  would 
not  fell  them  hay,  which  is  a part  of  his  plan.  He  believes, 
that,  a fummer  padure  for  the  cows  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  of  advantage  to  the  labourers  who  keep 
them. 

“ /thly,  Thofe  who  have  a garden  near  their  houfe.” 
He  aiferts,  that  “ this  is  the  bell  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  labourers  in  arable  countries,  and  where  there  are  no 
other  reafons  which  prevent  them  from  keeping  cows.” 

It  is  here  remarked,  “ that  as  the  land  cultivated  as  a 
garden,  will  produce  a greater  quantity  of  food  for  man, 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  as  four-fifths  of  the  labour  bt- 
dowed  upon  their  gardens,  will  be  donegby  the  labourers 
at  extra  hours,  and  when  they  and  their  children  would 
otherwife  be  employed,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  fay, 
that  100,000  acres  allotted  to  cottages  as  garden-ground, 
will  give  a produce  equal  to  what  ijo.ooo  acres  cultivated 
in  the  ordinary  way  wouid  give,  and  that  without  occupy- 
ing more  of  the  time  they  wou'd  otherwife  give  the  farmers 
who  employ  them,  than  the  cultivation  of  20, coo  acres  would 
require. 

“ Sthly,  Thofe  who  have  no  land  whatever.  This,”  it 
is  obferved,  “ is  a very  bad  fituation  for  a labourer  to  be 
placed  in,  both  for  his  comfort  and  for  the  education  of 
his  children.  When  a labourer  is  poffefled  of  cattle,  his' 
children  are  taught  early  in  life  the  neceffity  of  taking  care 
of  them,  and  acquire  fome  knowledge  .of  their  treatment ; 
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and  if  he  has  a garden,  they  learn  to  dig  and  weed,  and 
their  time  is  employed  in  ufeful  indudry  ; by  which  means, 
they  are  more  likely  to  acquire  honed  and  indudrious  habits, 
than  thofe  who  are  bred  up  in  poverty  and  lazintfs  we  too 
often  fee ; for  he  believes  it  is  a certain  faft,  that  extreme 
poverty  begets  lazinefs.” 

On  thefe  grounds  he  is  “ clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
letting  land  to  labourers  is  of  great  utility  both  to  them,  to 
the  land-owners,  and  to  the  community;  for  though  in  every 
village  fome  idle  people  will  be  found,  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
entruded  with,  or  capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  land, 
ftill  the  greater  number  will ; and  it  may  have  the  effid.  of 
making  thofe  indudrious  who  would  not  othervvife  have 
been  fo.  When  circumdances  will  admit  of  it,  their  having 
land  enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  a cow  is  the  mod  de- 
finable thing  for  them  ; but  a very  great  part  of  the  ifland 
will  not,  in  his  opinion,  allow  of  that  fyllem  being  pur* 
fued,  where  there  is  hardly  any  thing  but  arable  land  ; and 
alfo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  the  value  of 
grafs-land  is  too  great,  he  fuppofes,  to  allow  of  labourers 
renting  it  with  advantage.  A garden  may,  however,  be 
allotted  them  in  almod  every  fituation,  and  will  be  found  of 
infinite  ufe  to  them.  In  countries  where  it  has  never  been 
the  cudom  for  labourers  to  keep  cows,  it  would,  he  believes, 
be  very  difficult  to  introduce  it  : but  where  no  gardens  have 
been  annexed  to  the  cottages,  it  is  fufficient  to  give  the 
ground  ; and  the  labourer  is  fure  to  know'  what  to  do  with 
it,  and  will  reap  an  immediate  benefit  from  it.  Of  this  he 
has  had  experience  in  feveral  places,  particularly  in  two 
parifhes  near  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  where  there  never 
had  been  any  gardens  annexed  to  the  labourers’  cottages, 
and  where  upon  land  being  allotted  to  them,  they  all,  with- 
out a fingle  exception,  cultivated  their  gardens  extremely 
well,  and  profcfs  receiving  the  greated  benefit  from  them. 
He  begs  to  obferve,  that  when  he  mentions  cowpadures  he 
always  fuppofes  there  to  be  a fufficiency  of  land  to  enable 
the  cow  to  be  kept  tolerably  well,  both  in  fummer  and 
winter.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe,  he  believes  that  the  cow  is 
■but  of  little  benefit  to  the  owner  ; and  when  he  mentions 
gardens,  he  always  means  large  gardens,  from  half  a rood  to 
a rood,  or  more,  if  the  land  is  poor.  Thofe  very  fmall  fpots 
of  a few'  yards  fquare,  which  are  fometimes  feen  near  cot- 
tages, he  can  hardly  call  gardens.  He  thinks  there  fhould 
be  as  much  as  will  produce  all  the  garden  duff  the  family 
confumes,  and  enough  for  a pig,  with  the  addition  of  a lit- 
tle meal.  He  alfo  thinks  they  ought  to  pay  the  fame  rent 
that  a farmer  would  pay  for  the  land,  and  no  more.  He  is 
perfuaded,  that  it  frequently  happens,  that  a labourer  lives 
in  a houfe  at  twenty  or  thirty  fhilllngs  a year  rent,  which 
he  is  unable  to  pay  ; to  which  if  a garden  of  a rood  was 
added,  for  which  he  w'ould  have  to  pay  five  or  ten  {hillings 
a year  more,  that  he  would  be  enabled,  from  the  profit  he 
would  derive  from  the  garden,  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  houfe, 
See.  with  great  advantage  to  himfelf. 

“ It  is  fuppofed  that  not  a little  difficulty  is  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  and  edabliffiment  of  the  cottage- 
farm  pian  by  the  inattention  or  difinclination  of  farmers  to 
countenance  fuch  a practice.  Under  the  prefent  circum- 
dances of  the  increafing  wages  and  expences  of  farm  fir* 
vants,  it  is,  however,  obvioufly  their  advantage  to  encou- 
rage them  as  much  as  poffible  as  is  (hewn  in  fpeaking 
of  cottage  and  cottager.  See  Cottage  and  Cot- 
tager. 

It  has  likewife  been  dated  by  the  writer  of  the  “ Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Salop  in  re- 
fpeft  to  this  pra&ice,  that  “ a labourer’s  fields  fhould  be 
chiefly  confined  to  paflure,  that  the  care  of  them  may  not 


interfere  with  his  working  for  hire.  The  number  of  acres 
neceffary  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  land.  He  has 
not  found  fix  acres  to  interfere  at  all  materially  with  a la- 
bourer’s work  ; and  if  he  is  fit  to  be  truded  with  land  at  all, 
he  fhould  have  at  lead  three  acres,  where  the  fituation  of 
his  houfe  will  admit  of  fo  much  ; for  unlefs  the  ground  joins 
the  houfe  it  cannot  be  looked  after  without  lofs  of  time  ; 
and  it  will  generally  prove  a nuifance  to  the  neighbours,  or 
the  public.  In  addition  to  the  fituation  of  a cottage,  the 
tenant’s  character  and  circumdances  mud  be  well  confider- 
ed.  Where  it  is  convenient  or  advifable  to  let  him  have 
land  enough  for  a cow,  he  may  have  a larger  garden,  and 
the  neceffary  and  pig-dye  fhould  be  fo  placed,  that  the 
foak  from  them  may  be  directed  t®  manure  the  foil.  The 
pig-dye  fhould  have  a fmall  court,  to  open  into  the  garden 
only.  When  a pig  is  bought  it  is  fmall,  and  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  dye,  where  it  may  remain.  He  has  found  this 
the  only  way  of  preventing  the  pigs  from  wandering  about 
the  village.  If  the  dye  opens  to  a road  it  will  never  be  fo 
well  guarded  as  when  the  fird  aft  of  trefpafs  mud  be  on  the 
owner’s  garden.” 

It  is  however  added  by  the  intelligent  author  that  “he  is 
truly  anxious,  under  all  proper  redriftion  and  limitations,  of 
advancing  and  recommending  the  praftice  of  fitting  fome 
land  to  labourers  and  country  mechanics.  It  appears  to 
him  important,  both  in  a moral  and  political  point  of  view. 
Let  us  confider,”  fays  he,  “ in  the  fird  place,  the  probable 
effeds  cf  fuch  fituations  being  more  eafily  attained. 
Would  not  fanning  fervants,  both  men  and  women,  have 
an  additional  motive  to  be  careful,  and  feek  after  matrimo- 
nial, infiead  of  illegal,  engagements,  if  they  knew  that, 
when  they  could  fave  money  enough  to  buv  a bed,  a pig, 
and  a cow,  they  might  fettle  and  have  a houle  and  land  for 
which  they  could  afford  to  pay  rent,  and  from  which  they 
could  hope  to  maintain  thcmfelves  and  rear  a family  ? Or, 
if  they  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  all  their  dock  at 
fird  they  may  raife  potatoes  in  one  year,  fufficient  to  in- 
creafe  their  capital.  Let  us  now  conlider  them  placed  in 
their  cottage.  Tiie  care  of  the  land  is  not  fufficient  to  take 
the  labourer  off  from  a fingle  day’s  work;  but  when  it  is  fix 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  has  an  intered  in  going  directly 
home,  to  fee  that  his  fences  are  in  repair,  or  to  dig  a part 
of  his  garden,  &c.  he  knows  too  that  when  he  has  done 
this  (or  if  the  weather  is  too  bad  for  him  to  re- 
main out  of  doors,  dill  he  knows,)  that  his  houfe 
is  warm,  and  that  his  fupper  is  preparing  ; for  his  wife  has 
been  at  home  the  whole  day,  looking  occafionally  after  the 
cow,  feeding  the  pig,  weeding  in  the  garden,  or  fpinning 
in  the  houfe.  As  her  family  grows  up,  fhe  can  put  the 
elder  children  to  do  fome  of  thefe  things  ; but  if  the  woman 
goes  out  to  work,  the  children  are  negfided,  and  the 
houfe  is  cold  and  comfortlefs ; and  the  hufbarid  has  a temp- 
tation to  go  to  the  ale-houfe  (though  this  evil  is  much  lef- 
fened,  from  the  high  price  of  neceffaries,  and  in  iome  dif- 
trids,  from  the  reduced  number  of  public-houfes).  Be- 
fore men  can  be  made  good,  he  obferves,  they  mu.fi  be 
made  ferious,  and  this  is  bed  by  giving  them  an  idea  of 
propriety.  From  being  ferious,  there  is  a chance  of  their 
becoming  good  members  of  fociety  through  principle  ; but 
if  not,  they  may  be  harmlefs  through  intered  ; and  we  call- 
not  conceive  a itronger  fupport  to  the  police  of  any  county, 
than  the  houfehoiders  of  it  having  bufihefs  of  their  own  to 
mind,  and  property  of  their  own  to  defend.  Though  the 
rent  of  a cottage  is  generally  an  inadequate  intered  for  the 
money  fpent  in  building  or  repairing  it,  yet  the  tenant  is 
frequently  willing  to  pay  a higher  proportionate  rent  per 
acre  for  iahd  than  the  farmer  does,  and  he  is  alfo  frequently 
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the  mod  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his  rent.  But,  how- 
ever the  balance  may  be  in  other  refpedts,  one  confider- 
able  advantage  will,”  lie  thinks,  “always  be  derived  from  the 
extenfion  of  this  plan,  in  the  reduction  of  the  poors  rates. 
If,  indeed,  the  31  Eliz.  c.  7.  could  have  been  aided  upon, 
or  modified,  rather  than  repealed,  it  may  have  prevented 
the  expence  of  poors-rates  in  the  country  pariihes.  It  pro- 
hibited the  building  of  any  cottages  in  the  country,  uniefs 
there  be  fet  four  acres  of  land,  lying  near  the  fame,  to  be 
continually  occupied  therewith,  &c.  & c.” 

And  in  farther  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  practice,  the 
fame  writer  adduces,  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  A.  Allifon,  redtor  of  Ivenicy,  the  following  intereiling 
fads. 

“ With  regard  to  the  experiment  in  this  parifh,”  fays 
the  redor,  “ it  is  much  too  trifling  and  too  recent  to  de- 
ferve  any  attention.  Thirty  acres  were  allotted  to  me  in 
the  divifion  of  the  common,  and  they  were  divided  into 
ten  fnares,  to  accommodate  the  poor  people  of  the  com- 
mon who  had  the  larged  families,  at  the  fame  rent  that 
was  paid  for  the  other  part.  It  is  only  three  years  fmee 
this  took  place,  and  he  can  fay  little,  therefore,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  effeds  he  moll  wifhed  to  follow  from  it.  That 
it  has  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  in  that  time  lie 
has  every  reafon  to  believe,  both  from  their  own  acknow- 
ledgments, and  the  anxiety  of  the  red  to  poliefs  the  fame 
advantages.  He  thinks  he  may  fay  alfo,  that  it  has  added, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  their  indultry.  The  land  in  general  is 
in  a better  date  than  any  of  that  which  was  inclofed  at  the 
fame  time.  The  pooreil  amongtl  them  have  all  carried 
lime,  colleded  road-duff.  burnt  weeds,  &c.  and  fome  of 
them  have  certainly  manured  higher  than  any  of  the  far- 
mers in  our  pari fh . Two  of  them  have  built  cottages  at 
their  own  expence,  and  fhewn  a little  difpofition  to  orna- 
ment, by  white-walking  them,  &c.  In  lb  Ihort  a time, 
thefe  are  at  leail  not  improtr.ifing  appearances.  With  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  land  which  may  be  allotted  to  cot- 
tagers, without  diminilhing  their  induftry  as  day  labourers, 
it  wiil  not  be  eafy  to  determine.  If  he  was  to  judge  from 
this  parifh,  he  fhould  be  difp  fed  to  think  that  more  than 
three  acres  might  very  fafely  be  given.  The  mod 
decent,  induftrious,  and  well-doing  of  the  lower  people 
among  us,  are  four  or  five  families,  who  have  from  live  to 
eight,  or  ten  acres  a-piece.  This  does  not  prevent  them 
from  working  conftantly,  either  as  labourers  or  in  their 
trades.  They  have  brought  up  families  without  any  parifh 
affidance,  and  their  children  are  in  general  better  educated, 
better  behaved,  and  fet  out  better  in  the  world,  than  any 
others  of  the  fame  rank  among  us.  Thefe  little  farms,  in- 
deed, are  always  in  grafs,  as  he  apprehends  they  will  always 
naturally  be,  when  not  exceeding  thefe  limits.  The  fmall- 
er  farmers  with  us,  of  from  20  to  30  acres,  who  are  in- 
duced to  keep  fomething  like  a team,  are  much  the  pooreil 
and  moll  wretched  people  among  us.” 

It  is  ad  led  dill  farther  by  the  author  of  the  report,  that 
“ in  fetting  thefe  allotments  at  the  current  price,  viz.  Js.  per 
acre,  it  was  premifed  not  to  raife  that  rent  in  ccndquence  of 
any  imp'ovements  the  original  tenants  may  make,  which 
would  have  the  operation  of  a leafe  for  the  time  of  his  in- 
cumbrances. A farther  promife  alfo  was  hoiden  out,  that 
a jury  of  farmers  fhould  look  over  the  ten  allotments  an- 
nually, and  he  who  had  improved  the  mod  fhould  be  ex- 
cufed  paying  rent  for  that  year.  It  fhould  be  noted  aifo, 
that  lime  is  within  a few  miles  of  thefe  cottages.” 

And  in  a farther  communication  from  Mr.  Harries,  an 
intelligent  and  able  cultivator  of  exter.five  property,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  ef  the  building  fhould  be  of  a dimenfion  to  allow 


two  feparate  chambers.  An  acre  of  ground  annexed  to  it> 
would  admit  of  half  being  annually  fown  with  wheat,  the 
other  half  with  hemp,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  beans ; thefe 
would  be  a great  affidance  to  the  labourer  in  fupport  of  his  fa- 
mily ; they  would  enable  him  to  keep  and  fat  a pig.  This 
fituation  would  be  full  more  comfortable  if  five  acres  of  land 
were  added  to  it,  as  he  could  then  keep  a cow,  and  fomewhat 
increafe  bis  quantity  of  grain.  A double  cottage  he  would 
generally  recommend  : there  is  lorne  faving  in  the  erection, 
and  they  may  mutually  affill  each  other,  for  though  violent 
quarrels  fometimes  arife  between  fuch  neighbours,  yet  reci- 
procal intered  foon  occafions  a forgetfulnefs  of  pad  of- 
fences. He  thinks  there  are  more  fmall  habitations  of  tins 
kind  in  this  county,  than  in  any  other  within  his  obferva- 
tion.  There  fhould  be  at  lead  two  cottages  to  every  100 
acres.  The  fituation  open  to  a public  road,  dry,  and  fouth, 
or  louth-ead.” 

Tbofe  who  are  anxious  to  have  more  full  information 
ort  the  advantages  of  this  fort  of  fmall  farms,  may  find 
much  that  will  intered  them  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
fubjecl  in  the  thirty-feventh  Volume  of  Mr.  Young’s  “ An- 
nals of  Agriculture.” 

And  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  introdudion  and 
eftablifhment  of  the  cottage  farm  fyitem,  more  eafy,  as  well 
as  removing  the  different  objedions  which  have  been  urged 
in  oppofition  to  it  ; the  plan  and  arrangement  given  below 
have  been  brought  forward  by  dr  John  Sinclair  in  an  inte- 
red'ing  paper  inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  “ Communi- 
cations to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.”  In  this  paper  the  fol- 
lowing principles  are  chiefly  kept  in  view  : 

1.  “ That  the  cottager  fhall  raife,  by  his  own  labour, 
fome  of  the  mod  material  articles  of  fubiidence  for  himfelf 
and  his  family. 

2.  “ That  he  fhall  be  enabled  to  fupply  the  adjoining 
markets  with  the  fmaller  agricultural  productions;  and 

3.  “ That  both  he  and  his  family  fhall  have  it  in  their  power 
to  affid  the  neighbouring  farmers  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
almod  equally  as  well  as  if  they  had  no  land  in  their  occu- 
pation.” 

The  writer  fuppofes  that  “ it  can  hardly  be  queftioned, 
that  if  it  were  practicable  to  have  a number  of  cottagers  of 
that  defcriptioT),  in  every  parifh,  it  would  promote,  in  vari- 
ous refpeds,  the  intereds  of  the  public.” 

With  refped  to  the  extent  of  ground,  which  is  neceffary, 
he  fays,-  “ uniefs  the  experiment  were  fairly  tried,  it  is  im- 
pofffble  to  date  exsdly  the  extent  of  arable  laud  that  may  be 
requifite,  to  enable  a cottager  to  raife  the  articles  generally 
neceffary  for  the  fndenance  of  himfelf  and  family,  and  to 
keep  a cow,  fome  pigs,  and  poultry.  Much  mud  depend 
upon  the  natural  richntfs  of  the  foil  (though  under  the  ma- 
nagement about  to  be  propofed,  almod  any  foil  would,  in 
time,  become  fertile) ; on  the  nature  of  the  climate  ; on  the 
fize  of  the  cow  ; cn  the  indudry  of  the  cottager ; on  the 
age  and  nuir.berof  his  family,  &c.  But  he  fhould  imagine, 
that  three  datnte  acres  and  a quarter,  of  good  arable  land, 
worth  from  20 s.  to  30  s.  per  acre,  would  be  Efficient.  It  is 
propofed,  that  the  three  acres  fhall  be  under  a regular  courfe 
of  cropping.  The  quarter  of  an  acre  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
be  converted  into  an  orchard,  where  the  cow  might  occa- 
fionally  palture,  and  where  a pond  ought  to  be  kept  in  good 
order,  that  it  may  have  plenty  of  water  at  command.  Were 
the  land  of  a quality  fit  for  lucerne,  perhaps  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  might  be  fufiicient.” 

It  is  dated  in  regard  to  the  implements,  “ that,  fo  fmall 
*an  extent  of  land,  as  either  two  or  three  acres,  under  cul- 
tivation, excludes  all  ids.a  of  ploughing;  and  indeed,  uniefs 
the  cottager  fliall  manage  the  whole,  in  the  fimpled  and 
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cheapeft  manner,  there  is  an  end  to  the  whole  fyftem.  It 
would  require,  indeed,  four  or  five  acres  to  keep  a tingle 
liovfe,  and  the  expence  of  purchaling  horfes,  or  even  oxen, 
ploughs,  and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  mull  be  far 
beyond  the  abilities  cf  a cottager ; whereas  with  a fpade,  a 
hoe,  a rake,  a fey  the,  a tickle,  and  a flail,  (a  wheel- bar- 
row  omitted)  which  are  all  the  inftruments  really  neceflary, 
he  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  management  of  his  little 
farm.”  He  remarks,  that  “ ploughs  might,  perhaps,  be 
hired  ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  fpade-culture  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable, and  he  would  much  rather  fee  a cottager  hire  perfons 
to  trench,  than  to  plough  for  him.” 

In  what  relates  to  the  courfe  of  crops,  or  the  mode  of 
cropping  the  ground,  “ the  three  acres  propofed  to  be  cul- 
tivated, Ihould,  he  thinks,  be  divided  into  four  portions, 
each  confiding  of  three  roods,  under  the  following  fyftem 
of  management. 

Roods. 


Under  potatoes,  2 roods,  under  turnips,  i 3 

Under  winter  tares,  2 roods,  fpring  tares,  x 3 
Under  barley,  wheat,  or  oats  3 

Under  clover,  with  a mixture  of  rye-grafs  3 

Total  1 2 roods. 


The  writer  would  alfo  recommend  a fmall  quantity  of 
flax,  where  the  culture  and  management  of  the  plant  were 
known  to  employ  the  females,  particularly  in  winter,  and  to 
fupply  the  family  with  linen. 

And,  it  is  further  added,  that  “ fome  recommend  the 
proportion,  per  acre,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  bufhel  of  rye- 
grafs,  to  iajtj.of  red-clover  j others,  14.it>  of  red-clover, 
to  half  a bufhel  of  rye-grafs. 

“ Other  articles  befides  thefe  might,”  he  fays,  “ be  men- 
tioned, but  it  feems  to  him  of  particular  importance,  to  re- 
ftrift  the  attention  of  the  cottager  to  as  few  objects  of  cul- 
tivation as  poffible. 

“ It  is  propofed,  that  the  produce  of  the  two  roods  of 
potatoes,  fhall  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cottager  and 
his  family  ; and  that  the  rood  of  turnips  fhould  be  given  to 
the  cow  in  winter,  and  during  the  fpring,  in  addition  to  its 
other  fare.”  It  is  obferved,  in  u Sir  John  Methuen  Poore’s 
experiments,”  it  was  found,  that  half  a rood,  or  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  produced,  for  feveral  years,  as  great  a weight  of 
potatoes,  as  was  fufficient  for  a family  of  four  perfons.  Four 
acres  anfwered  for  131  perfons. 

“ Thefecond  portion,  fown  with  tares,  (the  two  roods  of 
potatoes  of  the  former  year,  to  be  fucceffively  fown  with 
winter  tares,  and  the  turnip  rood  with  fpring  tares),  might 
partly  be  cut  green,  for  feeding  the  cow  in  fummer  and 
autumn,  but  if  the  feafon  will  permit,  the  whole  ought  to 
be  made  into  hay  for  the  winter  and  fpring  feed,  and  three 
roods  of  clover  cut  green  for  fummer  feed. 

“ The  third  portion  may  be  fown  either  with  barley, 
wheat,  or  oats,  according  to  the  foil  or  climate,  and  the 
general  cuftom  of  the  country.  The  ftraw  of  any  of  thefe 
crops,  would  be  of  eflential  fervice  for  littering  the  cow,  but 
would  be  ftill  more  ufeful,  if  cut  into  chaff  for  feeding  it. 

“ The  fourth  portion,  appropriated  to  clover  and  rye- 
grafs,  to  be  cut  green,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  or- 
chard, will  produce  on  three  roods  of  land,  as  much  food 
as  will  maintain  a cow  and  her  calf  for  five  months,  namely, 
from  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  when  it  may  be 
firft  cut,  to  the  fir  lb  of  November,  befides  fome  food  for  the 
pigs.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  an  acre  of  clover  and  rye-grafs, 
cut  green,  will  produce  20,000))).  weight  of  food  for  cat- 
tle. Three  roods,  therefore,  oyght  to  yield  15,000]))  weight. 
A large  cow  requires  no|[)  weight  of  green  food  per  day; 
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a middling  fiy.ed  cow,  fueh  as  a cottager  is  likely  to  pur- 
chafe,  not  above  90)]),  confeqnently,  in  five  months,  allow- 
ing  1320)0  weight  lor  the  calf  and  the  pigs,  there  will  re- 
main 13,680)))  for  the  cow.  Were  there,  however,  even  a 
fmall  deficiency,  it  would  be  more  than  compenfated  by  the 
rood  of  land,  propofed  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  paflure,  as 
an  orchard.” 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  above  “ calculations  are  merely 
given  as  data  for  experiment.  It  mult  depend  upon  the  • 
feafon,  whether  the  tares  or  the  clover  Ihould  be  made  into 
hay.” 

On  the  manner  of  keeping  the  family,  ,it  is,  he  fays,  “ cal- 
culated, that  three  roods  and  eight  perches  of  potatoes, 
will  maintain  a family  of  fix  perfons,  for  about  nine  months 
in  the  year;  but,  according  to  the  preceding  plan,  it  is 
propofed  to  have  but  two  roods  under  that  article,  for,  how- 
ever valuable  potatoes  are  juftly  accounted,  yet  iome  change 
of  food  would  be  acceptable,  and  the  cottager  would  be  en- 
abled, from  the  produce  of  the  cow,  and  by  the  income  de- 
rived from  his  own  labour,  and  from  that  of  his  family,  to 
purchafe  other  wholefome  articles  of  provifions.” 

And,  that  in  regard  to  the  feeding  the  flock,  “ it  ap. 
pears  from  the  preceding  lyftem  of  cropping,”  he  fays,  “ that 
ten  roods  of  land,  or  two  acres  and  a half,  are  appropriated 
to  the  raifing  of  food  for  the  cow  in  fummer  and  winter,  be- 
fides the  paflure  of  the  orchard  ; and  unlefsthe  feafon  fhould 
be  extremely  unfavourable,  the  produce  will  be  found  not 
only  adequate  to  that  purpofe,  but  alfo  to  maintain  the  calf 
for  fome  time,  till  it  can  be  fold  to  advantage.  It  is  indeed 
extremely  material,  under  the  propofed  fyfiem,  to  make  as 
much  profit  of  the  calves  as  poffible,  as  the  money  thus  raifed, 
will  be  a refource,  enabling  the  cottager  to  replace  his  cow, 
when  a new  one  mud  be  purchafed.  And  for  the  winter 
proviixon  of  the  cow,  which  is  the  molt  material,  becaufe 
fummer  food  can  be  more  eafily  procured,  there  is  the  pro- 
duce : 

x.  “ Of  about  three  roods  of  tares  made  into  hay. 

2.  “ Of  three  roods  of  ftraw,  deducting  'what  may  be 
neceflary  for  litter;  and  if  dry  earth  be  put  into  the  cow’s 
hovel,  and  remov:  d f om  time  to  time  to  the  dunghill,  little 
or  no  litter  will  be  neceflary. 

3.  “ Of  one  rood  ot  turnips. 

“ The  whole  being  fufficient  for  feven  months  in  the  year, 
namely,  from  the  ill  of  November  to  the  ill  June;  and 
during  the  remaining  five  months,  the  paflure  of  the  or- 
chard, fome  of  the  winter  tares,  and  the  produce  of  three 
roods  of  clover  and  rye-grafs,  will  not  only  fuffice,  but  will 
furnifh  a furplus  for  the  calf,  if  it  is  kept  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  fome  clover  for  the  pigs.”  He  obferves,  that  in  a 
pamphlet  juft  publilhed  on  the  culture  of  potatoes,  by 
Richardfon,  the  following  mode  of  applying  the  refufe  po- 
tatoes, to  the  feeding  of  calves,  is  ftrongly  recommended. 

“ Take  two  gallons  of  fmall  potatoes,  waffi  them  clean, 
put  them  into  a pot  of  boiling  water  fufficient  to  cover  them, 
and  let  them  boil  till  the  whole  become  a pulp  ; then  add 
more  water,  and  run  the  whole  through  a hair  fieve,  which, 
will  produce  a ftrong  nutritive  gruel.  At  firft,  ufe  a very  fmall 
quantity,  warmed  up  with  milk,  to  make  it  palatable  to  the 
calf,  and  increafe  the  quantity  daily,  till  itbecomes  equal. 
A quart  of  potatoe  gruel,  and  a quart  of  fealded  fkitrimed 
milk,  will  be  fufficient  for  a good  meal,  which  fhould  be  given 
warm  three  times  a-day.” 

“ The  inferior  barley,  potatoes,  See.  will,  of  courfe,  be 
given  to  the  pigs  and  the  poultry.” 

On  the  value  of  the  produce,  it  is  obferved,  that  “ the 
land  thus  managed  will  certainly  produce,  by  the  means 
of  the  extra  induftry  of  the  family,  and  at  a fmall  expence, 
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a mod  important  addition  to  the  income  which  the  cottager 
may  derive  from  his  ordinary  labours.  For  inftance, 

1.  The  orchard  (after  the  trees  become  fruitful) 
will  probably  yield  per  annum 

2.  Three  roods  of  turnips  and  potatoes 

3.  Eighteen  bufhels  of  barley,  at  4^. 

4.  The  cow  and  calf  ... 

5.  Hoes  - 

6.  Poultry  and  eggs  ... 


10 

o 

12 

o 

o 

o 


Total 


2t  2 o 


He  fays,  that  “ according  to  Mr.  Kent’s  calculations,  a 
cow  fhould  produce  fix  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  worth  id 
per  quart,  equal  to  3s.  6 d.  a-week,  or  9/.  2s.  per  annum, 
fetting  the  profit  of  the  calf  aginlt  the  lofs  fuftained  when 
the  cow  is  dry  : but  it  is  better  to  be  rather  under  than  over 
the  mark.” 

And,  that  “ where  wheat  can  be  raifed,  inllead  of  barley, 
tbe  profit  would  be  dill  more  confiderable.  Opinions  will 
differ  much,  regarding  the  value  put  on  each  article,  but 
that  is  of  little  confequence,  as  the  total  cannot  be  accounted 
too  high.” 

In  refpedt  to  the  time  required  for  cultivating  the  land,  it 
is  fuppofed,  that  “ the  quantity  of  land  intended  to  be  cul- 
tivated, will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  ufual  labour 
of  the  cottager.  It  will  only  require  to  be  dug  once, 
and  is  then  fit  to  be  cropped.  It  is  propofed,  that  only  nine 
roods  fhould  be  annually  cultivated,  (the  remaining  three  roods 
being  under  clover  and  rye-grafs)  and  nine  roods  may  be 
dug  in  the  fpace  of  about  558  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  62 
hours  per  rood.  This  might  be  done  at  bye  hours,  (more 
efpecially  when  the  family  of  the  cottager  (hall  be  fomewhat 
advanced,  and  confequently  more  able  to  furnifh  afiiltance), 
but  fuppofmg  that  the  digging,  manuring,  harveding,  See. 
will  require  twenty  entire  days,  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the 
bye  hours,  and  allowing  fixty  days  for  fundays  and  holidays, 
there  will  remain  28^  days  for  the  ordinary  hand  labour  of 
the  cottager,  which,  at  is.  6d.  per  day,  would  amount  to 
21/.  J s.  6d.  ; the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  children,  may, 
at  an  average,  be  worth,  at  lead,  4/.  per  annum  more.  This 
is  certainly  a low  calculation,  confidering  how  much  may 
be  got  during  the  hay  and  corn  harvefls  ; but  even  at  that 
moderate  eflimate,  the  total  income  of  the  family  will  be  as 
follows : 

£.  s.  d. 

j.  Produce  of  the  farm  - • - 2120 

2.  Labour  of  the  cottager  - - - 21  7 6 

3.  Earnings  of  the  family  - - - 400 


Total  46  9 6 


With  regard  to  the  buildings,  “ it  is  impoffible,”  he  fays, 
“ to  calculate  the  expence  of  building  a cottage,  as  fo  much 
depends  upon  its  fize,  the  place  where  it  ts  to  be  fituated, 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  the  price  of  labour  in 
the  country,  and  a variety  of  other  elrcumif ances.  On  this 
important  fubjeft,  much  ufeful  information  is  given  above 
in  fpeaking  of  cottages.”  See  Cottage.  “ But  it  is 
proper,”  he  thinks,  “ to  obferve,  that  no  expenfive  additional 
•buildings  will  be  neceffary,  in  coniequence  of  the  propofed 
fvftem.  A fined  or  hovel  for  the  cow  cannot  occafion  any 
additional  charge,  and  a fmall  barn,  of  the  fimpleft  and 
cheaped  conftruftion,  may  be  of  ufe,  not  only  for  thrafhing 
the  crop,  but  alfo  for  fec.uring  the  hay,  and  making  it  to 
more  advantage,  in  cafe  the  feafon  ffiould  prove  unfavour- 


able; if  the  corn  is  put  up  in  fmall  flacks,  the  barn  may  be 
made  of  very  moderate  dimenfions.” 

In  relation  to  the  rent,  and  balance  of  income,  he  re- 
marks, that  “ the  rents  of  cottages  and  of  land  vary  fo  much 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  is  difficult  to  afeer- 
tain  an  average  ; but  if  the  cqttage  (hall  be  Hated  at  3/.  per 
annum,  the  land  at  2 3 s.  per  acre,  and  the  orchard  at  io.r. 
the  whole  will  not  exceed  7 1.  15  s.  The  cottager  wid  alfo 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  fome  taxes,  fay  to,  the  amount 
of  1 1.  $s.  more.  Hence  the  total  deductions  would  be  about 
9/.,  leaving  a balance  in  favour  of  the  cottager  of  3 7 /.  9 r.  6d. 
Confidering  the  cheap  rate  at  which  he  is  furnifined  with  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  equal  to  feveral  months  confumption, 
and  with  milk  for  his  children,  furely  with  that  balance  he 
can  find  no  difficulty  not  only  in  maintaining  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily in  a flyle  of  comfort,  but  alfo  in  placing  out  his  chil- 
dren properly,  and  laying  up  a fmall  annual  furplus,  that 
will  render  any  pariffi  affiftance,  whether  in  ficknefs,  or  old 
age,  unneceffary ; and  thus  he  will  be  enabled  to  preferve 
that  manly  and  independent  fpirit,  which  it  fo  well  becomes 
a Britifh  cottager  to  poffefs.”  But  he  here  obferves,  “that 
the  different  expence  of  fuel  in  the  various  didrifts,  will,  it  is 
evident,  greatly  affedl  the  annual  furplus.*’ 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  propofed  fyftem,  he 
concludes,  “ the  advantages  which  may  be  looked  for  with 
confidence  from  the  propofed  fyftem,  are  that,  in  the  firfk 
place,  the  land  poffeffed  by  the  cottager  would  be  com- 
pletely cultivated,  and  rendered  as  productive  as  poffible. 
The  dung  produced  by  the  cow,  the  pigs,  See.  would  be 
amply  fufficient  for  the  three  roods  under  turnips  and  pota- 
toes, which  would  afterwards  produce,  iff  tares,  2d  barley, 
and  3d  clover,  with  a mixture  of  rye-grafs  in  regular  fuc- 
ceffion,  without  any  additional  manure.  The  barley  fhould 
yield  at  lead  18  bufhels,  befides  3 bufhels  for  feed:  and,  if 
wheat  or  oats  are  cultivated,  in  the  fame  proportion.  The 
milk,  deducing  what  may  be  neceffary  for  the  calf,  and  the 
cottager’s  family,  might  be  fold  in  its  original  ftate,  if  there 
fhould  be  a market  for  it,  or  converted  into  butter,  for  the 
purpofe  of  ftipplying  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages. 
Such  cottagers  alfo,  might  certaintly  fend  to  market  both 
eggs  and  poultry.”  And  that  “2.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to 
fugged  a meafure  more  likely  to  promote  the  benefit  of  a 
numerous  and  valuable  body  of  people.  The  fyflem  of 
keeping  cows  by  cottagers  which  has  been  found  fo  advan- 
tageous in  the  grazing  diilrifils,  may  thus  be  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom  ; and  indeed,  if  the  above  plan  is  found 
to  aniwer  in  place  of  four  or  five  acres  employed  in  feeding 
a fingle  cow,  it  would  be  much  better,  even  in  the  grazing 
counties,  to  redrift  the  land  to  a fmaller  quantity,  under  a 
tillage  mode  of  management ; for  thus,  not  only  the  cow, 
but  alfo  the  cottager  himfelf  and  his  family,  would,  in  a 
great  meafure,  be  maintained  by  a lefs  furface  of  foil.” 
And,  “3:  It  is  fuppofed  of  infinite  confequence  to  eda- 
blifh  the  practicability  of  this  fydem,  a3  the  means  of  re- 
moving a mod  unfortunate  obllacle  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  only  popular  ob- 
jection to  the  inclofure  of  our  wades  and  commons,  that, 
while  uninclofed,  a number  of  cottagers  are  enabled  to  keep 
cows,  by  the  means  of  their  common  rights,  and  that  their 
cows  difappear  when  the  commons  are  inclofed.  But  if  fo 
fmall  a portion  of  land  as  3^  acres,  when  improved  and  pro- 
perly cultivated,  can  enable  a cottager  to  keep  a cow,  even 
to  more  advantage  than  with  a common-right,  which  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  as  he  is  enabled  to  provide  winter  as 
well  as  fummer  food,  there  is  an  end  to  that  obdacle  to  im- 
provement. Indeed,  if  fufficient  attention  be  paid  to  the 
principles  above  detailed,  th«  fituation  of  the  cottager,  in- 
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Head  of  being  deteriorated  would  be  materially  bettered  by 
the  inclofure;  and  his  riling  family  would  be  early  accuf- 
tomed  to  habits  of  induftry  inftead  of  idlenefs  and  vice.” 
The  ingenious  author  concludes  with  alking,  “ if -any  one 
can  figure  to  himfelf  a more  delightful  foe&acle,  than  to  fee 
an  indultrious  cottager,  his  bufy  wife,  and  healthy  family, 
living  in  a comfortable  houfe,  .rented  by  himfelf,  cultivating 
their  little  territory  with  their  own  hands,  and  enjoying  the 
profits  arifing  from  their  own  labour  and  induftry  i or  whe- 


“  The  rotation  then  begins  as  at  firfl,  lot  A,  might  con- 
tinue in  natural  grafs  the  firfl  feafon,  and  diminifh  the  labour 
of  that  year.” 

It  i9  ftated,  that  f<  the  exa£l  period  when  the  different 
crops  fhould  be  dug  or  fown  cannot  be  afcertained ; becaufe 
it  varies  fo  much  in  different  counties,  and  depends  upon  the 
feafons : but  according  to  the  above  relation,  the  labour  of 
digging  the  various  crops  is  diverfified  as  much  as  poffible, 
fo  as  not  to  interfere  materially  with  the  other  occupations 
of  the  cottager.  At  no  period  would  it  be  necelfary  for  him 
to  do  more  than  two  roods  in  a month  : and  both  he  and  his 
family  will  labour  with  much  more  fatisfaftion  and  difpatch, 
when  they  work  for  themfelves  than  for  another.  In  cafe  of 
neceffity,  the  cottager  might  hire  fame  of  his  neighbours  in 
digging,  which  would  be  much  better  than  hiring  a plough. 
If  a cottager  under  this  fyftem  could  not  work  as  a common 
daily  labourer,  he  might,  at  leaft,  anfwer  as  a ufeful  labourer 
by  the  piece.” 

It  is  evident,  that,  fhould  this  fyftem  of  cottage-farming  be 
found  to  anfwer  the  intention  on  fufficient  experience,  it 
might,  by  due  regulation  in  what  refpefts  fituation,  and  the 
method  of  culture,  be  capable  of  equal  application  on  arable 
as  grafs  land,  and  by  that  means  be  rendered  general  over 


ther  it  is  poffible  for  a generous  landholder  to  employ  his 
property  with  more  fatisfadlion,  or  in  a manner  more  likely 
to  promote,  not  only  his  own,  but  the  public  interdl,  than 
by  endeavouring  to  increafe  the  number  of  fuch  cottagers, 
and  encouraging,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  exer- 
tions cf  fo  meritorious,  and  fo  important  a clafs  of  the  com- 
munity.” 

This  interefting  fyllem  of  cottage-farming  has  been  re« 
duced  into  a tabular  form,  in  the  manner  given  below  : 


the  kingdom,  which  is  a cireumftance  of  the  utmofl  im- 
portance. Its  great  advantage  in  promoting  the  comforts 
of  the  cottager,  increafing  his  happinefs  and  attachment  to 
his  fituation,  and  in  rendering  him  more  independent  and  re- 
fpe&able,  has  been  long  known  and  acknowledged. 

Cottage  Garden,  a term  applied  to  fuch  portions  of 
garden  grounds  as  are  attached  to  cottages  in  fome  counties. 
The  practice  of  attaching  fmall  portions  of  land  to  thefe  has 
been  now  found  by  experience  to  be  of  confiderable  utility 
to  the  labourer,  as  enabling  him  to  fupport  his  family  with 
greater  eafe,  and  preventing  his  becoming  burthenfome  to  the 
parifh.  See  Cottage  Farm. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Rudge,  in  his  excellent  u Survey  of 
the  County  of  Gioucefter,”  that  mod  of  the  cottages  in  that 
diftridh  “ poffefs,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  this  ufeful  ap- 
pendage; few,  however,  in  a quantity  fufficiently  large  to 
effeft  any  great  advantage.  To  what  fixe,  indeed,  cottage 
gardens  may  be  extended,  with  fafety  to  the  interefts  of  agri- 
culture, can  only  be  afcertained  by  iong  and  repeated  expe- 
riments on  a large  feale.  Tt  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  fo  far  extended  as  to  occupy  too  great 
a portion  of  the  labourer’s  time,  his  attentions  being  wasted 
elfewhere.  See  Cottage. 


Plan  of  Cottage- Farm,  Jhew'mg  the  Rotation  of  Crops  in  th'e  different  Lots. 


Cottage. 

The  orchard,  or  perpetual  pallure.  Pond. 

Lot  A, 

3 roods. 

i year — 2 roods  potatoes,  1 rood  turnips. 

Lot  B, 

3 roeds. 

I year — 2 roods  winter  tares,  1 rood  fpring  tares. 

Lot  C, 

3 roods. 

1 year  barley,  wheat,  or  oats. 

Lot  D, 

3 roods. 

1 year  clover  and  rye  grafs. 

1 

The  Rotation  of  Crops  for  four  Tears. 
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Lot  A. 

Lot  B. 

Lot  C. 

Lot  D. 

Potatoes  and  turnips 
Winter  and  fpring  tares 
Barley,  wheat,  or  oats 
Clover  and  rye-grafs. 

Winter  and  fpring  tares 
Barley,  wheat,  or  oats 
Clover  and  rye-grafs 
Potatoes  and  turnips. 

Barley,  wheat,  or  oats 
Clover  and  rye-grafs 
Potatoes  and  turnips 
Winter  and  fpring  tares. 

Clover  and  rye-grafs 
Potatoes  and  turnips 
Winter  and  fpring  tares 
Barley,  wheat,  or  oats  . 

“ The 
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“The  interval  between  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas  ib,” 
he  fays,  “ the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the  labourer  will 
derive  fpare  time  from  the  regular  engagements  of  the  day  ; 
and  nine  hours  for  each  week  are  the  full  average-leifure 
that  can  be  admitted  on  calculation.  Of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-fix  days  twenty-fix  will  be  deduCled  for  the  Sundays, 
and  during  two  months  at  leall  every  hour  will  be  wanted 
for  the  harvells,  fo  that  the  whole  which  the  labourer  will 
be  able  to  employ  in  his  own  land,  will  amount  to  about 
two  hundred  and  feventy-three  hours,  or  twenty  two  days 
and  three  quarters.  Suppofing  the  garden  to  comprehend 
half  an  acre,  or  eighty  perch,  and  that  a good  workman 
can  dig  ten  perch  per  day,  it  will  then  require  eight  full 
days  for  digging,  and  another  for  planting.  When  the  feeds 
are  properly  got  in,  the  remaining  time  will  not  be  more 
than  enough  for  weeding,  hoeing,  digging,  and  hsrvefting, 
cxclufive  of  the  affiftance  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
family.  From  the  wife,  indeed,  no  great  help  can  be  had, 
as  fire  will  find  her  time  fully  engaged  in  domeftic  employ- 
ments; and  from  the  children  not  much  more,  fince,  if  they 
are  old  enough  to  undertake  any  thing  of  labour,  they  will 
be  ufeful  to  the  fanner  in  various  ways,  and  bring  home 
fome  pecuniary  aid  to  the  general  flock  : the  main  depend- 
ence therefore  is  on  the  labourer  himfelf ; and  he  would  pro- 
bably,” he  thinks,  “be  equal  to  the  management  of  a gar- 
den of  this  fize  with  eafe,  if  he  could  tmploy  the  quantity  of 
time  allowed,  on  the  premifed  calculation,  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage; but  as  it  confills  of  fractional  parts,  and  his  greatell 
leilure  wi'l  be  when  the  fpade  is  lead  wanted,  there  will  be 
fome  difficulty  in  adapting  it  to  the  neceffities  of  his  garden. 
Two-thirds  of  the  feeds  and  plants  will  require  an  early  at- 
tention ; potatoes  will  bear  later  planting,  and  of  courfe 
fuit  him  better.  Thefe  difficulties  are  not  inftirmoontable, 
and  it  is  probable  that  half  an  acre  of  land  may,”  he  fays, 
“ be  cultivated  as  garden,  without  improperly  interfering 
with  regular  labour.  He  fhould  have  conliderable  doubts,  as 
to  the  practicability  of  adding  an  acre  more  of  arable  land  to 
the  cottage,  under  any  circumllance,  with  the  profpeCl  of 
advantage,  if  the  faCl  had  not  been  afeertained  from  the  un- 
quellionable  authority  of  Thomas  Efcourt,  efq.  in  “An 
Account  of  the  Refult  of  an  Effort  to  better  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  See.”  “ The  fcale  of  the  experiment  is,  how- 
ever,” he  fays,  “too  fmail  to  admit  a general  inference;  and 
the  local  advantages  are  luch  as  cannot  be  prefumed  upon  in 
many  fituations.  It  will,  however,”  he  fuppofes,  “ ftimu- 
late  the  efforts  of  other  gentlemen,  in  imitation  of  a moll 
laudable  example.” 

“ Rewards,  as  an  encouragement  for  the  bell  managed 
gardens,  have  been  propofed.  The  premium,  however, 
(hould  be  given  to  him  who,  without  diminilhing  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  farmer,  with  the  lead  lofs  of  time,  and  re- 
gular earnings,  as  well  as  the  lead  encroachment  on  Sabbath 
duties,  has  cultivated  his  garden  with  fuperior  neatnefs  and 
fuccefs.  Lofs  of  time  is  a material  confideration,  becaufe 
every  day  which  does  not  bring  in  its  proper  return  of  mo- 
ney, is  really  lod  to  the  family,  and  mud  occafion  a reduc- 
tion of  fome  articles  neceffary  to  their  comfortable  fubfilt- 
ence. 

“ The  indudrious  cottager,  who  has  an  eye  to  ail  thefe 
eircumdances,  will,”  he  fays,  “ employ  in  his  garden  the  extra 
hours,  before  he  begins,  and  after  he  leaves  off,  the  regular 
work  of  the  day.  This  becomes  a real  faving,  being  fo 
much  gained  from  idlenefs,  and  fo  much  added  to  the  dock 
ef  comforts,  which  others,  under  the  influence  of  a lounging 
and  indolent  difpofition,  throw  away.” 

Therefore,  concluding  that  at  prefent  half  an  acre  will 
Vol.  X. 
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in  few  inftancesbe  exceeded,  and  that  it  will  be  in  mod  cafes 
fufficient  for  the  labour  of  one  man,  without  interfering  with 
his  ufual  engagements,  he  (hall  draw  the  plan  of  a cottager’s 
garden,  with  the  probable  method  of  managing  it  to  advan- 
tage- . 

It  is,  however,  previoufly  remarked  by  the  intelligent 
writer,  that  “ wheat  fhould  not  be  among  the  productions 
of  finall  inclofures,  becaufe  it  is  a lure  to  the  depredations 
of  fmali  birds  ; and  the  trouble  of  the  different  proceffes, 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  mill,  probably  overbalances  the 
profit,  btfides  the  difficulty  of  finding  manure  fufficient  to 
keep  the  land  In  a good  flate  of  cultivation.  Plantations  of 
beans  and  peafe,  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  will  affifl  the  cot- 
tager in  the  keep  of  a pig  more  than  any  other  vegetable. 
In  fumrner,  the  refufe  of  the  cabbage,  with  wafli,  & c.  will 
be  fufficient  for  food  ; the  draw  of  the  beans  and  peafe,  with 
the  haulm  of  the  potatoes,  will  fupply  litter  ; while  the  Ids 
valuable  of  the  potatoes  boiled  or  {learned,  the  gleanings  of 
the  harveil,  and  a little  additional  corn,  will  fatten  him.  If 
field  peas  or  beans  be  cultivated,  a part  may  be  gathered 
green  for  eating,  and  the  remainder  left  to  ripen  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ftye.  By  this  management,  manure  will  be  made  for 
the  land  ; as  almoft  the  whole  of  the  produce  will  be  again 
returned  to  it  in  the  ilate  of  dung. 

“ The  ground  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  good  quality,  well 
fenced,  and  adjoining  the  houfe.  A fmail  portion  may  fir  It 
be  allotted  to  herbs  and  fmail  feeds ; then  the  remainder 
parted  into  three  divilions  ; one  for  carrots,  parfnips,  onions, 
cabbages,  borecole.  See.  ; the  fecond  for  beans  or  peafe, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ; and  the  third  for  pota- 
toes. The  crops  fhould  fucceed  in  regular  rotation,  and  the 
manure  always  uled  with  the  potatoes.  The  occupier  fhould 
be  fupplied  with  feeds  and  plants  for  the  fir fl  year  ; after 
which  he  may  contrive,  from  his  own  crops,  to  keep  on  a 
fucceffion,  or  fell  enough  for  neceffary  change. 

“ One  third  of  the  ground  may,”  he  fays,  “ appear  large 
for  what  are  ufually  called  culinary  productions  but  it  is  of 
great  confequence  that  a poor  man’s  family  fhould  be  well 
fupplied  with  vegetables  ; and  if  there  be  an  over-dock,  no- 
thing will  be  loft,  as  it  will  afford  a prefent  fupply  for  the 
ftye,  and  will  fave  potatoes  for  winter  ufe. 

“ The  produce  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Beans,  after  deduCling  feed  for  next  crop,  4^  buffiels. 

Potatoes,  ditto,  - - - 40  bufbels. 

Cabbages  and  borecole,  befides  carrots,  Sc c.  500  plants. 

£■  ; 

In  money,  Beans  worth  - 1 7-.  o . 

Potatoes  - -400-!. 

Cabbages,  &c.  - r 10  o 

6 17  o 


“ Fruit  trees  may  alfo  be  planted,”  he  fays,  “in  the  quar- 
ters, and  goofebprries  and  currants  on  the  edges  of  the  bor- 
der?. Planting  fruit  trees  in  the  hedges,  or  even  near  them, 
is  objectionable,  becaufe  it  furnifhes  a temptation  to  theft 
and  plunder,  and  alfo  the  certain  caufe  of  injury  to  the 
fence.  The  latter  is  a confideration  of  great  importance, 
as  a good  fence  to  the  cottager  is  more  efpecially  needful, 
fince  he  is  obliged  to  be  abfent  from  home  a great  part  of 
the  day,  and  fometimes  takes  his  family  with  him  into  the 
fields.  During  this  abfence,  his  garden,  unlefs  well  fenced, 
is  fubj;Cl  to  the  inroads  of  ftieep,  and'pigs,  and'gsefe,  which 
are  loofe  upon  the  common.” 

It  has  iikewife  been  fuggefled  by  the  writer  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Sumy  of  the  County  of  Hereford,  “ that  of  late 
years  a valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  minor  objedls 
of  agriculture,  by  the  introduflion  of  Jlra'wberries  in  cot- 
tagers’ gardens.  On  light  foils,  when  proper  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  roots  free  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  well  wa- 
tered at  the  feafon  of  bloffoming,  very  confiderable  profits 
are  derived  from  this  praftice.  Parts  of  the  wafte  lands  on 
Aconbury  and  Shucknell  hills,  in  that  diftridt,  have  been 
particularly  applied  to  thefe  purpofes,  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  little  troub  e.  The  red  Carolina  or  Bath  fcarlet , are,” 
he  fays,  “ generally  preferred,  and  their  fruit  fold  readily  in 
July,  at  to d.  per  full  quart,  in  the  Hereford  market.” 

This  is  unqueflionably  an  article  of  culture  that  demands 
attention  in  fuch  fituations,  as  being  not  only  productive, 
with  little  labour,  but  at  the  fame  time  readily  and  con- 
veniently difpofed  of,  efpecially  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large 
town. 

Cottage  Pise , a name  fometimes  applied  to  the  build- 
ings of  this  fort,  which  have  been  lately  conllrufted  with 
materials  of  the  rammed  earthy  kind  ; a method  which  has 
been  long  employed  in  France.  This  is  a mode  which, 
when  well  executed,  Hands  very  well,  it  is  faid,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  cheap.  All  forts  of  the  ftronger  loams  an- 
fwer  the  purpefe  j and  light  fandy  earths  may  be  rendered 
fuitable,  by  the  addition  of  a fmall  portion  of  clay  ; though 
perfedl  clay  is  not  proper  for  this  ufe,  from  its  not  ramming 
fufficiently  hard  and  compaft,  and  being  liable  to  crack 
in  drying.  In  this  fort  of  work  the  chief  circumftance  to 
be  regarded  is,  to  have  thefe  matters  fubje&ed  to  a due  de- 
gree of  compreffion,  either  in  cafes  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  or  by  means  of  heavy  call-iron  rammers.  See  Pise' 
Buildings. 

COTTAGER,  a term  which  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
farming  or  other  kind  of  labourer,  who  inhabits  a cottage. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  defeription  may  in  general  be  con- 
fidered  as  of  four  different  forts  : x.  The  proprietors  of 

fmall  houfes  of  the  cottage  kind,  either  by  purchafe  or  in- 
heritance ; 2.  The  proprietors  of  cottages  built  by  them- 
felves,  or  with  the  partial  aid  of  their  neighbours,  on  wafles 
or  commons,  at  their  own  expence  ; 3.  The  renters  of  cot- 
tages in  manufacturing  diHriCts  and  fituations  ; and,  4.  The 
renters  of  them  in  fmall  country  towns  and  villages.  They  are, 
however,  principally  the  fecond  and  laft  deferiptions  of  thefe 
cottagers  who  are  to  be  confidered  in  this  place,  as  being 
connected  with  the  proprietors  of  ground,  and  the  bufinefs 
pf  the  farmer,  or  the  management  of  land  : the  firfl  being 
in  fome  meafure  independent,  fo  as  not  to  render  them  ob- 
jects of  parochial  attention  ; while  the  manufacturing  cot- 
tagers, from  being  capable  of  deriving  wages  from  the  dif- 
ferent arts  in  which  they  are  employed,  can  feldom  or  never 
be  employed  in  the  culture  of  ground. 

It  is  obvious  that  labourers  of  this  defeription  are  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  to  the  farmer,  and  without  them  much  of 
his  bufinefs  mull  remain  unperformed,  and  of  courle  much 
lofs  be  fuftained,  not  only  by  him,  but  the  nation  at  large. 
The  objections  which  have,  therefore,  been  made  to  the  en- 
couragement of  this  ufeful  clafs  of  fociety,  which  has  been 
emphatically  termed  the  “ nerves  and  finewsof  agriculture,” 
are  by  no  means  well  founded. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Beatfon,  in  a paper  in 
the  fkft  volume  of  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  that  “ nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  the  interefts 
of  the  farmer,  than  to  keep  a greater  number  of  fervants 
than  he  really  has  oecafion  for ; yet,  in  all  farms,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary there  fhould  be  a fixed  eftablifhmeni  of  fervants,  in 
proportion  tp  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  farm.  Every 


one  above  that  number  may,”  he  fays,  “ be  confidered  as  a 
fupernumerary,  incurring  an  unneceffary  expence  of  at  lead 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  which  will  fall  very 
heavy  on  the  profits  of  almoit  any  farm.  This  fixed  efta- 
blifhment,  however,  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to  carry  on 
the  whole  operations  of  the  farm  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
There  are  certain  times  and  certain  operations,”  continues 
he,  “ that  require  additional  hands  ; and  fortunate  is  the 
farmer  who  can,  on  every  fuch  oecafion,  command  a fuffi- 
cient  number  or  hands  to  expedite  and  to  accomplifh  his  la- 
bours. It  generally  happens  too,  that  when  one  farmer  has 
oecafion  for  a great  many  additional  hands,  all  the  other 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  have  the  fame.  How  then,” 
fays  he,  “ are  his  operations,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  carried  on  ? 
Fie  mufl  have  hands,  otherwife  he  cannot  proceed,  or,  at 
leatl,  may  fnffer  a very  material  lofs  by  delay.  There  are 
only  three  fources,”  he  fuppofes,  “ from  whence  he  can 
expeCi  afiiltance  : from  town’s  people  (if  near  a town),  from 
villagers,  or  from  cottagers.  The  townfman  confiders  him- 
felf  totally  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with,  the 
farmer  ; confequentlv,  whoever  gives  him  the  bell  price, 
that  is,  bribes  him  highell,  will  purchafe  his  labour  : but, 
as  it  generally  happens  that  thofe  who  will  accept  a bribe 
are  little  to  be  depended  on,  high  wages,  a great  buttle, 
and  little  work  badly  executed,  are  therefore  too  often  the 
confequence  of  applying  to  that  fource.  The  villager  is 
alio,”  he  fays,  “ independent  of  the  farmer,  although  fome- 
what  more  connected  with  him  than  the  townfman.  His 
demand,  however,  may  not  be  fo  exorbitant ; yet,  being 
more  accuftomed  to  country  labour,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be 
of  more  utility,  if  he  can  be  prevailed  on  to  give  his  afiilt- 
ance.  But  the  cottager  is,”  he  conceives,  “ the  main  re- 
fource  upon  which  the  farmer  can  bell  depend  : if,  there- 
fore, he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  feveral  well-peopled 
cottages  upon  his  farm,  he  will  have  little  to  fear  from  a 
want  of  hands  on  extraordinary  occafions.”  But  he  fug-, 
geits,  that  “ a ready  fupply  of  labourers  is  not  the  only 
advantage  a farmer  may  reap  from  cottagers.  He  will 
have,  at  an  eafy  rate,  all  the  manure  they  make,  except 
what  they  themfelves  may  require  for  their  little  gardens ; 
and  they  will  often,  perhaps,  be  the  purchafers  of  feveral 
commodities  he  may  have  to  difpofe  of,  and  fave  him  the 
trouble  to  carry  them  to  a more  diftant  market.  They 
will  alfo  fometimes  have  oecafion  for  an  addtional  quantity 
of  ground,  befides  their  gardens,  for  which  they  will  per- 
haps be  enabled  to  give  a better  rent  than  even  the  farmer 
himfelf  can  make  of  it,  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  hands,  or 
than  can  be  expeCted  from  thofe  at  a diltance  ; for,  in  gene- 
ral, land  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  pofftffor,  the  nearer  it 
is  to  his  place  of  refidence  ; and  particularly  fo  to  the  cot- 
tager, who  can  labour  it  at  his  fpare  hours,  or  when  he  is 
not  otherwife  employed.” 

It  is  likewife  further  Hated,  “ that  a nation  is  faid  to  be 
lich  in  proportion  to  its  population  : as,”  he  thinks,  “ it  is 
in  a great  meafure  with  an  sHate,  or  a farm  ; for,  the  more 
numerous  its  inhabitants,  the  more  eafily  will  it  be  cultivated 
and  improved.” 

It  is  therefore  conceived,  that  “ the  ereCtion  of  cottages 
is  an  objeCt  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  ; but  it  is  neceffary  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both  parties,  that  the  landlord  and  his  cottagers  fliould  be 
on  the  bcH  of  terms  ; that  he.  fhould  regard  them  as  a part 
of  his  own  family,  and  that  they  fhould  look  up  to  him  as 
their  beff  and  fureH  friend  and  protestor.  Every  cottager 
fhould  therefore,”  he  thinks,  “ confidtr,  that  in  promoting 
the  xntereHs  of  his  landlord,  whether  the  proprietor  or  te- 
nant 
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r.snt  of  the  farm,  he  is,  at  tlie  fame  time,  promoting 
his  own  ; for  a landlord  has  it  much  in  his  power  to  ferve 
and  oblige  his  cottagers  in  various  ways,  as  they  themfelves 
mull:  be  fenlible  of.  If,  therefore,”  continues  he,  “ they 
fhew  that  attachment  and  preference  to  his  intereft,  which 
he  has  a right  to  expedf,  there  is  no  doubt  he  will  do  every 
thing  he  can  to  render  their  fituation  as  comfortable  as  pof- 
fiblc  : but  as  it  may  fometimes  happen  that  even  the  favours 
he  may  do  them  are  not  fufficiently  birding  on  people  of  an 
ungrateful  or  refradlovy  difpofition,  perhaps  the  moll,  effec- 
tual way  to  fecure  to  himfelf  thofe  benefits  he  is  juftly  enti- 
tled to  expedt  from  their  refidence  on  liis  farm,  would  be, 
it  is  fuggeited,  to  make  his  rents  conditional  ; that  is,  in 
cafe  they  do  not  give  their  affiftance,  when  wanted  in  har- 
veit,  or  any  ocher  preffing  occafion,  they  fliould  pay  fo  much 
more,  and  the  farmer  or  proprietor  to  have  it  in  his  option 
to  remove  them  at  the  firft  term  of  Candlemas,  or  Whit- 
iundav,  at  which  time  the  produce  of  the  preceding  crop 
will  probably  be  removed  from  the  ground  they  occupy, 
and  their  fucceffor  will  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  enfuing 
crop.” 

If  it  were  “ fettled  on  fome  fuch  terms  as  thefe,”  he 
conceives,  r‘  the  farmer  would  find  it  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage to  have  as  many  cottages  on  his  farm  as  poffible  ; and 
if  he  has  a long  Ieafe,  it  would  even  be  his  intercfl  to  affilt 
the  proprietor  in  erediiug  new  ones,  either  by  driving  the 
materials,  or  otherwife,  as  they  can  agree.  In  every  fpare 
corner,  therefore,”  fays  he,  “ of  a dry  fituation,  of  eafy 
accefs,  well  fheltered,  and  near  good  water,  a cottage 
fhouid  be  built,  and  every  encouragement  given  that  can 
render  the  cottager  and  his  family  happy  and  com- 
fortable.” 

It  is  added,  that  “ in  many  parts  of  the  k-ngdom  one  great 
obltacle,at  prefent,  in  the  way  of  fettling  cottagers, is  the  poor 
laws,  as  they  now  fland  ; every  cottager  and  his  family  be- 
ing fuppofed  entitled  to  certain  claims  upon  the  parifh  in 
which  they  relide  : but  this  might  perhaps,”  he  thinks, 
“ be  obviated  by  palling  a law,  enabling,  that  in  future, 
with  certain  exceptions  and  provifions,  ho  cottager,  or 
others,  fliall  be  entitled  to  make  any  fuch  claims  ; or  it  might 
even,  in  fome  degree,  be  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  cot- 
tager, at  the  time  of  his  taking  the  cottage,  by  his  enter- 
ing into  an  obligation  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs  to  renounce 
all  claims  whatever  upon  the  parifh.  Such  a law,  or  fuch 
an  agreement,  might,  in  all  probability,”  he  fuppofes, 
“ aift  as  a fort  of  ftimulus  to  induftry  ; and  might  induce 
every  father  of  a family  to  exert  himfelf  to  make  fome  kind 
of  provifion  for  his  children  or  widow,  in  cafe  of  his  death. 
Whereas,  at  prefent,  by  far  too  many  take  no  fort  of  pains 
whatever  to  do  fo,  being  prepoffeffed  with  the  idea,  that,  if 
reduced  to  beggary,  the  parifh  will  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies at  their  dectafe:  and,  trulling  to  the  poor’s  funds,  when 
often  they  have  no  occafion  to  do  fo,  they  fquander  away 
their  little  pittance  at  the  ale  houfe,  and  diffipate  all  they 
earn  as  fait  as  they  receive  it.” 

By  fome  fuch  regulations  as  thofe  Hated  above,  he  thinks, 
“ this  great  obltacle  towards  erecting  cottages  might  be 
totally  removed  ; and  befides,  the  real  neccffitous  objefts  of 
charity,  if  their  funds  were  properly  managed,  would  be 
more  amply  and  comfortably  provided  for,  and  the  poor’s 
rates,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  greatly  dinrinifhed  ; and 
that  heavy  and  intolerable  burden  upon  the  farmer  and  the 
community  would  confequently  be  more  eafily  iuftained. 
It  is  further  fuggefted,  that  c-  every  cottager  fhouid  have  a 
fmall  garden  annexed  to  his  cottage,  fufficient  to  raife  ve- 
getables for  the  family  ufe.”  It  is  conceived,  that  “ about 


twenty-five  or  thirty  perches  of  ground,  properly  managed, 
would  anf.ver  that  purpofe.  Whatever  more  land  the  cot- 
tager may  have  occafion  for,  he  fhouid,  it  is  contended,  be 
dependant  on  the  farmer  for  it.” 

The  ftriking  difference  which  is  difcoverable  in  cottagers 
which  have 'fuch  garden  grounds  attached  to  their  cottages, 
and  thofe  which  have  none,  in  refpedl  to  their  habits  and 
conduft,  has  been  well  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towntend, 
who  fays  that  the  former  are,  in  general,  found  fiber,  m- 
duffrious,  and  healthy,  while  the  latter  are  too  frequently 
drunken,  lazy,  vicious,  and  difeafed.  And  the  realon,  he 
conceives,  to  be  that,  “ one  fills  up  all  his  time  with  ufeful 
labour,  whilft  the  other,  for  want  of  occupation,  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  ale-houfe,  where  he  diffipates  his  fcanty  pittance, 
and  deftroys  his  health.”  And  another  ftriking  difference 
to  be  noticed  is,  he  fays,  “ between  thole  who  have  free- 
hold tenements,  and  their  neighbours  who  are  obliged  to 
rent : in  the  former  we  commonly  obferve,  that  opennefs 
and  honeily  which  are  feldom  to  be  feen  in  men  who  are 
delfitute  of  property-  The  peafant,  whole  anceftors  built 
a cottage  on  the  vvafte,  with  a fufficient  garden,  and  the 
right  of  commonage  for  his  cow,  if  he  retain  this  little  pa- 
trimony, brings  up  a numerous  family  without  being  re- 
duced to  the  nectffity  of  afking  affiltance  from  his  parifh. 
This  man  acquires  habits  of  fobriety  and  induftry,  and  his 
property  is  a pledge  to  the  community  for  his  good  behavi- 
our. Thefe  good  qualities  are  tranfmitted  to  his  offspring  ; 
and  when  his  children  go  out  to  fervices,  they,  like  their 
parents,  are  diftinguiffied  for  ingenuous  condudf  : they  re- 
femble  the  fons  of  freemen,  whilft  the  immediate  defeend- 
ants  of  thofe  who  have  no  freehold,  too  frequently  have  all 
the  difpofitions  of  a Have.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  great  advantage  may- 
be derived  by  cottagers  from  portions  of  land  being  attached 
to  their  dwellings  in  the  above  points  of  view,  as  well  as 
many  others.  The  humanity,  policy,  and  v?ft  benefit  of 
this  fyftcm  have  been  ftrikingly  fhevvn  in  the  thirty-feventh 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Robert  Gour- 
lay.  The  interetts  of  agriculture  indeed  imperioufly  de- 
mand that  every  poffible  encouragement  fhouid  be  given  to 
this  nectffary  and  important  clafs  of  men.  See  Cottage- 
Farm. 

COTTAM,  in  Botany , Rheed.  See  Mentha  peril- 
toides . 

COTTAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Little 
Bucharia  ; a place  of  coniiderable  trade  between  the  Tartars 
and  the  Indian  merchants. 

COTTE,  Robert  de,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
architeft,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1656,  and  made  diredior  in 
the  academy  of  architedlurc  in  1699.  In  1708  he  was 
eiedted  vice- protestor  of  the  academy  of  painting,  and 
fhortiy  after  firft  architedt  to  the  king  and  fuperintendent  of 
the  buildings.  The  works  which  owe  to  Cotte  all  their 
elegance  are  very  numerous  at  Patis,  Verfaiiles,  &c.  Among 
thefe  were  the  grand  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Paris  ; the 
fine  Ionic  colonade  of  Trianon,  and  the  new  building  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  : befides  the  many  important  works 
whicn  he  executed  in  France,  he  was  employed  by  feveral 
German  princes  in  the  eredfion  of  palaces  and  country 
feats.  He  died  at  Paffy  in  17.35.  He  was  a man  of  great 
fimplicity  of  manners,  free  from  all  oftentation,  obliging 
and  virtuous.  His  various  w-orks  are  diftinguifhed  for  ele- 
gance, and  an  exadl  adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  ancients,  whom  he  fitrpaffed  in  ornament,  and  in  the 
happy  diftribution  of  his  edifices,  fie  introduced  the 
fafhion  of  mirrors  over  chimney  Dieces, 
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COTTER,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  often  protincially 
employed,  to  fignify  a kind  of  iron  key,  to  be  paffed  through 
the  eye  of  a bolt,  when  ufed  as  a fattening  for  any 
purpofe. 

COTTERAL,  another  term  made  ufe  of  in  different 
diftri&s,  to  fignify  the  fame  fort  of  fattening. 

COTTES,  or  Cotes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pro- 
montory of  Africa,  not  far  from  Tmgis,  and  the  ftraits  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and  Strabo.  It 
is  alfo  called  Ampelufia  by  Mela.  From  Mela  and  Bo- 
chart  it  appears,  that  Cotes  or  Ampelufn  were  words  of 
the  fame  fignification  in  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  languages, 
and  that  they  were  deduced  from  the  grapes  with  which 
the  promontory  abounded.  It  is  now  called  Cape  Spartel. 
See  Cotta. 

COTTI,  an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Germany,  who 
inhabited  part  of  Helfe  and  Thuringia,  from  the  Hartz 
mountains  to  the  Rhine  and  Wefer.  Among  them  were 
comprehended  the  Mattiaci,  whofe  capital  was  called  from 
them  Mattiacum,  and  by  others  Matticum,  by  fome  taken 
to  be  Marpurgh,  and  by  others  Baden,  on  account  of  its 
hot  waters. 

COTTIiE,  a place  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  between  Laumel- 
lum  and  Carbantia,  according  to  the  itinerary  of  Antonine. 
It  is  now  a village  of  the  Miianefe,  called  Cozzo. 
COTTIANAlps.  See  Alps. 

COTTIARA,  a town  of  India,  on  the  fea-coatt,  E.S.E. 
of  Elancon.  Ptolemy  reprefents  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
nation  denominated  Aii. 

COTTILAB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Mewat ; 82  miles  S.  of  Delhi,  and  72 
W.  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  270  24'.  E.  long.  770  7'. 

COTTINGHAM,  a village  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  in  the  hundred  of  Harthill.  In  1S02,  it  was 
m c mtemplation  to  cut  a canal  from  the  Humber,  at  the  port 
of  Hull  to  this  place.  See  Canal. 

COTTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

COTTIUM,  a place  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  according 
to  Strabo  ; fituated  towards  Piedmont. 

COTTI  WAR,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindooftan’ 
in  the  country  of  Guzerat. 

COTTOBARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Gedrofia,  Alfo,  a town  of  India  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

COTTON,  Sir  Robert,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  an- 
tiquary, born  at  Denton,  Huntingdonfhire,  Jan.  22,  J570, 
was  admitted  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  Matter  in  Arts  : but  it  is  not  known  at 
what  place  lie  laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  either 
as  a fcholar  or  an  antiquarian.  From  Cambridge  he  went 
to  refide  with  his  father,  where  he  remained  but  a (hort 
time  when  he  came  to  London,  and  vva9  admitted  a member 
of  the  Society  of  ABtiquaries,  which  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  1590.  He  now  profecuted  his  favourite  ftudy  with  great 
diligence  and  fuccefs,  and  began  to  colleCt  ancient  records, 
charters,  and  other  MSS.  which  at  his  death  proved  to  be 
the  choiceft  collection  of  the  kind  ever  feen  in  this  or  any 
nation.  About  the  year  1600,  he  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated Camden  to  Carlifle  in  order  that  they  might  examine 
more  particularly  the  Fitts  wall.  In  the  fame  year  he  wrote 
“ A brief  AbftraCt  of  the  Queftion  of  Precedence  between 
England  and  Spain,”  at  the  defire  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
•who  was  fending  her  Ambaffador  to  Boulogne  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  archduke  Albert.  Early  in  the  next  reign 


he  was  on  account  of  his  great  learning  and  high  merit 
created  a knight,  and  during  the  whole  of  king  James’s 
life  he  was  regarded  and  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  privy 
counfeliors  upon  every  difficult  queftion  relating  to  the  con- 
ftitution.  In  1608,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  to  examine  into  the  Hate  of  the  navy,  which  had 
been  negleCted  fince  the  dtmife  of  the  late  queen ; he  drew 
up  a memorial,  on  this  occafion,  of  their  proceedings,  to 
be  prefented  to  the  king.  He  was  employed  about  the 
fame  time  on  other  fubjeCts  relating  to  the  prince  Henry  ♦ 
but  chiefly  upon  “ The  Collections,”  he  was  ordered  to 
make  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  ; and  the  “ man- 
ner and  means  how  the  kings  of  England  have  from  time 
to  time  fupported  and  repaired  their  eftates.”  New  means 
were  devifed  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  monarch;  with  none, 
however,  was  he  lo  much  pleafed,  as  with  that  of  creat- 
ing a new  order  of  knights  called  baronets  : Sir  Robert, 
who  had  been  of  fo  much  fervice  in  the  affair,  was  chofen 
to  be  one,  being  the  twenty-ninth  that  was  created.  He 
was  foon  after  employed  by  the  king  to  write  animadverfions 
upon  Buchanan’s  and  Thuanus’s  accounts  of  the  behaviour 
and  aftions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  give  a different 
turn  to  them  from  what  had  been  done  by  thofe  two  famous 
hiftorians.  In  this  and  the  next  reign  he  was  employed  on 
various  other  topics,  in  molt  of  which  he  fided  with  the  views 
of  the  fovereigns  by  whom  he  was  employed  ; but  when  the 
projeCt  of  railing  the  value  of  t'ne  coin  was  fubmitted  to 
him,  he  gave  it  the  molt  furious  and  decided  oppofition,  and 
(bowed  in  a fpeech  of  great  length  before  the  privy  council, 
what  a dilhonour  fueh  an  alteration  wouldbe  to  his  Majeftv, 
and  how  great  a lofs  it  mutt  prove  to  the  fubieCt.  For  this 
conduCt  it  is  probable  that  he  was  regarded  with  a fufpici- 
ous  eye  by  an  arbitrary  court,  and  in  the  end  was  irr.priloned 
and  ill-treated,  becaule  he  had  fliown  a zealous  adherence  to 
fome  of  the  principles  of  the  conftitution.  In  1629  he  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  privy-council,  and  his  library  was 
fealed.  This  ill  treatment,  which  no  man  appears  to  have 
lefs  deferved,  preyed  fo  much  upon  his  fpirits  that  he  never 
recovered;  on  his  dying  bed  he  imputed  the  (hortening  of 
his  life  to  the  lofs  of  his  liberty,  and  his  library  ; the  for- 
mer indeed  was  reftored  to  him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  obtained  the  free  ufe  of  the  latter  : fuch  was  the  re- 
ward which  the  ill  fated  Charles  referved  for  a tried  fervant 
and  faithful  friend.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Weftminfter, 
May  6,  1631,  foon  after  he  had  completed  his  fixtieth  year, 
Befides  what  he  publifhed  during  his  life,  he  left  a number 
of  treatifes  in  MS.  which  were  printed  in  a collection  of 
pieces  written  by  eminent  antiquaries.  During  his  belt 
days,  this  great  and  worthy  man  was  the  generous  patron 
of  all  the  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  houfe  and  library 
were  open  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons.  To  him 
indeed  men  of  learning  have  been  highly  indebted  ever  fince 
his  time,  by  the  valuable  library  which  has  long  made  one 
of  the  nobleft  collections  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum.  Thie 
library  confifts  wholly  of  MSS.  ; many  of  which  being  in 
loofe  (kins,  fmall  tra&s,  or  very  thin  volumes,  when  they 
were  purchafed,  fir  Robert  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be 
bound  up  in  one  cover.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though 
the  ingenious  collector  refufed  nothing  that  was  curious  or 
valuable  on  any  point  of  learning.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cotton,  Charles,  known  as  a burlefque  poet,  was 
born  in  1630.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  During  the  life  of  his 
father,  though  married,  he  lived  with  him  ; and  at  his  death 
fucceede-d  to  an  eftate,  which,  on  account  of  the  liberality 
i‘  of 
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oF  h'i3  difpofnion,  was  never  equal  to  his  wants.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  but  before  that,  he  had  been  known  as  a 
tranflator,  though  probably  without  much  gain  as  an  author. 
His  moft  celebrated  work  was  “ Scarronidts,  or  Virgil 
Traveftie,”  and  this  appeared  in  1678.  It  was  extremely 
popular,  and  palled  through  fifteen  editions.  Of  his  tranf- 
lations,  the  molt  valuable  was  one  of  Montaigne's  effay?. 
He  was  married  a fecond  time,  and  by  his  wife,  the  count- 
efs-dowager  Ardglas,  he  came  in  for  a fortune  of  1500/. 
per  annum,  which,  neverthelefs,  was  unable  to  refeue  him 
from  indigent  circumltances.  Befides  the  burlefque  on 
Virgil,  he  attempted  the  fame  with  regard  to  Lucian’s  dia- 
logues which  was  popular,  the  eighth  edition  having  been 
publifhed  in  1771.  Thefe  dialogues,  fays  a biographer, 
may  be  ranked  with  his  “ Virgil  Ttaveftie  ; they  have  the 
fame  humour,  and  the  fame  licentioufnefs.”  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  died  in  1687  ; and  about  two  years  after  a collection 
of  his  poems  was  publifhed.  He  was  of  a fociable,  open, 
and  generous  temper,  but  imprudent  and  licentious.  He 
was  the  friend  and  affociate  of  Ifaac  Walton,  the  well  known 
angler,  and  to  his  treatife  on  “ Angling,”  Cotton  added  a 
fupplementary  piece,  containing,  “ Inftrudtions  how  to  an- 
gle for  a Trout  or  Grayling  in  a clear  Stream.”  lhog.  Brit. 

Cotton,  or  Coton,  Peter,  a French  Jefuit,  born  in 
1674,  at  Neronde,  near  the  Loire,  after  palling  through 
theufual  introductory  iludies,  removed  to  Milan,  and  thence 
to  Rome,  where  he  went  through  a theological  courfe.  On 
his  return  to  France  he  became  a very  popular  preacher, 
diftinguilhed  by  his  zeal  and  fuccefs  in  bringing  over  con- 
verts to  the  Catholic  faith  : among  thefe  was  M.  Lefdi- 
gueres,  who  was  afterwards  conltable  of  France,  and 
through  whom  he  was  recommended  to  Henry  IV.  who 
made  him  his  confeffor.  In  this  lituation  he  might  have 
been  raiftd  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  but  he  preferred  the 
honourable  office  of  a preacher,  with  a view  of  reclaiming 
his  fellow  creatures  from  what  he  conceived  the  error  of 
their  ways.  The  monarch  was  reproached  for  paying  too 
great  a deference  to  Cotton,  and  a pun  upon  his  name  was 
the  common  joke  of  the  times,  “ Our  prince  is  good  but  has 
Cotton  in  his  ears.”  Henry  himfelf  alked  the  Jefuit, 
whether  he  would  reveal  the  conftfTion  of  a perfon  deter- 
mined to  afTallinate  him,  to  which  he  replied,  “ No  ; but  I 
would  place  my  body  between  you  and  him.”  It  is  not 
certain  but  a conlidence  in  fuch  profefiions  might  be  the 
means  of  putting  that  excellent  monarch  too  much  off  his 
guard,  who  at  length  fell  a victim  to  a vile  alfafiin.  After 
the  murder  of  that  unhappy  prince,  Cotton  became  con- 
fefTor  to  the  young  king,  Lewis  XIII.,  in  which  office  he 
continued  feven  years,  when  he  retired  from  court  to  Lyons. 
In  1626,  he  was  appointed  provincial  in  the  Ille  of  France  ; 
but  was  fhortly  afterwards  fummoned  to  appearbeforet’ne  par- 
liamentof  Paris, who  were  juftly  alarmtdby  a publicationilfued 
from  the  pen  of  a brother  Jefuit,  in  w’hich  the  power  of  the 
popes  was  exalted  above  that  of  kings.  His  anfwers  on 
this  occafion  were  fuch,  that  the  parliament  felt  themfelves 
bound  to  iffue  an  ediCt  againft  the  whole  fociety.  This  was 
not  what  Cotton  had  expedfed  : he  trailed  that  his  own 
reputation  would  have  fanCtioned  all  the  principles  avowed 
or  concealed  by  the  order.  When  he  found  himfelf  dilap- 
pointed,  and  the  motives  of  the  wh-ole  fociety  ferutinized 
asnd  expofed,  he  was  fo  much  hurt  that  he  fell  ill  and  died 
in  a few  days,  in  his  fixty-third  year.  He  wrote  feveral 
pieces  of  a general  nature  : others  on  controverfial  fub- 
jeffs,  a volume  of  fermons,  and  a letter  to  fhew  the  con- 
formity of  the  doCtrine  maintained  by  the  Jefuits  with  the 
doCtrine  cf  the  council  of  Trent..  Moreri. 

* ' ' * 


Cotton,  in  Commerce,  the  foft  and  beautiful  vegetable 
down  which  forms  the  covering  or  envelope  of  the  feeds 
of  the  goffypium  or  cotton  plant.  It  is  the  fpontaneous 
production  of  three  parts  of  the  earth,  and  is  found  grow- 
ing naturally  in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America,  whence  it  has  been  tranfplanted  and  become  an 
objeCl  of  cultivation  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Welt  India  iflands,  the 
Spanilh,  Dutch,  and  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coalt  of 
South  America,  and  the  illes  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Georgia,  and  the  fouthern  Hates  of  North 
America,  alfo  annually  produce  great  and  increafing  quan- 
tities. The  illands  and  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
long  fupplied  Europe,  arid  within  thefe  few  years,  the  pri- 
vileged merchants  of  India  have  brought  hither  confiderabie 
quantities  from  Surat,  Madras,  and  Bengal. 

The  cotton  from  thefe  different  quarters  of  the  globe' 
varies  conliderably  in  the  colour,  length,  finenefs,  and 
ftrength  of  its  fibre.  It  is  the  produce  of  feveral  fpecies 
and  varieties  of  the  goffypium,  and  without  wholly  adopting 
the  hypotheiis  of  Quatremere  Disjouval,  we  may  admit, 
that  difference  of  climate  has  confiderabie  influence  on  the 
texture  and  quality  of  the  cotton. 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  that  gentleman,  crowned 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  produce  of 
the  countries  immediately  under,  or  neareft  the  equator, 
is  to  be  confidered  as  the  type  of  excellence,  and 
is  diftinguilhed  by  its  line  lilky  fibre,  the  depth  and  pecu- 
liarity cf  its  colour,  and  the  height  and  permanency  of  the 
plant.  In  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  fays 
our  author,  thefe  ftrong  marked  characters  difappear,  the 
fibre  becomes  coarfe,  its  colour  perfect  white,  and  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  behold  the  lofty  and  flourish- 
ing tree  of  Hindooftan,  dwindled  down  into  a ftunted  an- 
nual ftirub. 

The  exceptions  to  this  fyfiern,  from  a comparifon  of  the 
cotton  of  South  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  with  that 
of  India  and  the  Levant,  are  repelled  by  M.  Quatremere 
Disjouval  with  fome  ingenuity,  but  his  obfervations  and 
reafonings  are  too  general  ; and  we  Shall  prefently  fee  that 
this  fyftem  of  gradation  in  fize,  colour,  and  finenefs,  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  has  no  exiftence  in  nature,  and  is 
disproved  by  the  characters  we  fliall  adduce  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  cotton  at  prefent  known  in  commerce. 

It  is  true,  that  the  fineft  cotton  we  have  any  knowledge 
of,  is  the  produce  of  the  tropical  countries,  as  well  as  the 
deepeft  coloured.  The  delicate  and  unrivalled  fabrics  of 
the  Eaft,  and  the  genuine  nankeens  of  India  and  China, 
afford  a proof  of  this.  Yet  the  cotton  from  which  they  are 
produced,  is  retained  at  home  to  fupply  the  native  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  and  is  wholly  unknown  in  com- 
merce. The  cotton  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Surat,  fuch 
as  is  brought  in  quantities  to  Europe,  is  fcarcely  tinged 
with  yellow  ; and  Siam,  famous  for  its  nankeen,  is  equally 
fo  for  its  fine  white  cotton,  which  has  long  been  tranf- 
planted to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  fea-coaft  of  Georgia,  and 
its  dependant  illes,  though  fituated  in  latitude  330  north, 
ten  degrees  beyond  tire  tropic,  produces  cotton  fuperior 
in  quality  to  the  colonies  of  Guiana  direCily  under  the 
equator,  whilft  the  inland  diftrifts  of  that  province,  and  the 
country  fouth  of  it,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifftppi, 
produce  a cotton  of  greater  whitenefs,  and  far  inferior  in 
ftrength  and  finenefs. 

Cotton  is  diftinguilhed  in  commerce  by  its  colour,  the 
length  of  its  fibre,  and  its  ftrength  and  finenefs. 

White  is  in  general  confidered  as  charaCteriftie  of  fepondary 
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quality.  The  cotton  of  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  Salonica,  and  all 
parts  of  the  Levant,  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  want  of  colour. 
The  chief  part  of  that  from  North  America  is  alfo  white, 
vi%.  New  Orleans,  Tenneffec,  and  Upland  Georgia. 

Yellow,  when  not  the  effeCt  of  accidental  wetting,  or 
inclement  feafon,  is  indicative  of  greater  finenefs.  The 
cotton  of  the  Wed  Indies  and  of  South  America  is  called 
yellow,  but  the  colour  inclines  more  or  lefs  to  cream  colour. 
That  from  India  has  a flight  tinge  of  Aurora.  The  fine 
Sea  Ifland  Georgia,  though  not  properly  a yellow  cotton, 
has  a faint  but  decided  tinge,  which  diilinguifhes  it  from  the 
white  cotton  of  the  fame  country. 

In  the  following  lilt  are  enumerated  the  chief,  and  nearly 
all  the  varieties  o£  cotton  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  with  fhort 
notices  of  their  quality  and  value. 

North  American  Cotton. 

Sc  i Ifland  Georgia — is  the  produce  of  the  coad  of 
Georgia,  and  the  fmall  iflands  contiguous  and  belonging  to 
•it.  It  has  a long  and  fine  daple,  but  more  or  lefs  filky,  daine'd 
or  dirty,  on  which  account  no  other  cotton  varies  fo  much 
in  price.  The  bell  is  preferred  now  to  every  other  kind, 
and  is  often  fold  at  very  high  prices  to  the  manufacturers  of 
lace. 

Upland , or  Bowed  Georgia — is  the  produce  of  the 
inland  diltridts,  and  either  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  or 
defective  cultivation,  is  much  inferior  to  the  preceding. 
It  is  a light  flimfy  cotton,  of  weak,  and  very  unequal 
daple,  having  long  and  fhort  fibres  intermixed.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  for  inferior  goods.  It  derives  its  name  of  Bowed 
Georgia  from  an  inllrument  like  a bow,  which  the  planters 
ufe  in  cleaning  it. 

Tennejfee — much  like  Bowed  Georgia,  but  in  general 
.cleaner,  and  fometimes  better  daple. 

New  Orleans — this  alfo  refembles  Bowed  Georgia,  but 
it  is  generally  preferred  both  to  that  and  Tenntffee.  The 
fibre  of  thefe  three  kinds'  is  weak,  compared  with  that 
•of  Wed  India,  or  Sea  Ifland,  and  goods  manufactured  from 
jt,  are  unable  to  enduse  the  fame  hardfhip. 

South  American  Cotton. 

Pernambuca — fine,  long  daple  ; clean  and  pretty  uni- 
form in  quality  ; much  edeemed  ; principally  ufed  by  the 
hofiers. 

Maranham — rather  inferior  to  Pernambuca  ; not  fo  even 
in  quality,  nor  fo  clean  ; much  like  good  Demarara,  and 
-ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Bahia — much  like  Maranham  ; fometimes  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Rio — a very  inferior  cotton  ; very  brown ; much  fhell 
in  it;  ufed  generally  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  low  Wed  India. 

Surinam — has  a long  daple  ; clean  ; yellow  ; it  is  a fine 
cotton,  and  much  ufed  for  making  dockings. 

Cayenne — a fine  good  clean  daple,  preferable  to  Surinam. 

Demarara — the  quality  of  this  cotton  has  fallen  off 
finee  the  colony  has  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh.  The 
bed  has  a fine  filky  drong  daple,  much  edeemed.  The  in- 
ferior .forts  are  rather  brown,  dirty,  coarfe,  and  much 
mixed. 

Berlice — the  quality  of  this  has  of  late  years  fallen  off. 
The  bed  has  a good  daple,  fine,  filky,  and  clean  ; but 
latterly  it  is  brown,  dirty,  and  mixed. 

Carthagena — has  a very  long  daple,  but  weak  ; it  is  very 
dringy,  and  rather  dirty.. 

Giron— n brown  coloured  cotton,  fair  daple,  and  general- 
ly pretty,  clean. 


Cumena — inferior  to  Giron,  and  not  fo  clean. 

Carraccas — inferior  to  Giron  ; dill  more  dirty. 

Laguira — inferior  to  Cumena,  but  preferable  to  Car- 
racca  ; not  fo  dirty. 

Wejl  India  Cotton. 

Bahama— Cotton  from  the  Bahama  iflands  is  of  various 
qualities.  The  bed  ir.  grown  from  Bourbon  feed,  but  is 
much  inferior  to  that  kind.  The  daple  is  pretty  good, 
fine  and  filky,  but  it  is  often  dirty.  The  inferior  Bahamas 
are  verybrown  and  dirty.  The  daple  rather  fhort  but  drong. 

Barbadoes — is  of  fair  middle  quality,  the  daple  not  very 
long,  but  generally  filky,  and  pretty  drong  ; often  a good 
deal  of  the  fhell  of  the  feed  in  it,  which  is  a great  objection. 

Jamaica — very  little  cotton  grown  here,  and  that  of 
very  inferior  quality  ; there  is  the  long  daple,  which  is 
very  weak,  and  often  very  dirty,  and  the  fliort,  which  is 
alfo  very  poor  and  dirty. 

St.  Kitt’s — very  little  grown  ; it  is  in  general  very  brown, 
dirty,  but  of  fair  daple. 

St.  Lucia — the  fame. 

St.  Thomas — the  fame. 

St.  Domingo — fometimes  very  clean  good  cotton,  and 
likewife  very  inferior  ; not  much  comes  here. 

Carriacou — rather  a coarfe  grain,  but  in  general  clean, 
fair,  drong  daple,  ufed  by  the  hofiers  to  mix  with  fine  cot- 
ton, fuch  as  Pernambuca. 

Grenada — a good  deal  like  Carriacou,  but  not  always  fo 
clean. 

St.  Vincent' s — rather  high-coloured  ; clean,  good  daple, 
but  not  very  fine  ; a good  deal  cultivated  for  the  fize  of  the 
ifland. 

Antigua — very  little  grown,  much  like  St.  Kitt’s. 

Tortola,  Montferrat,  Dominica — the  lame. 

Martinique — very  little  comes  here.  It  is  a fair  middle 
quality. 

Guadalovpe — much  the  fame,  fometimes  very  good 
cotton. 

Tobago— little  grown,  fometimes  very  fair  good  cotton. 

Trinidad — rather  fliort  daple,  and  in  general  very  dirty. 

Etjl  India  Cotton. 

Bourbon — the  mod  even  and  uniform  in  quality  of  any 
other.  It  is  a fine  filky  daple,  and  very  clean.  It  is  the 
mod  valuable  cotton  brought  hither,  except  the  bed  Sea 
Ifland. 

Surat — has  a fine,  but  exceedingly  fliort  fibre,  in  general 
dirty,  containing  leaf  and  fand.  It  is  the  lowed  priced 
cotton  in  the  market,  and  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  low 
coarfe  goods. 

Bengal — much  like  Surat,  but  dill  fhorter  daple,  in 
general  cleaner,  and  much  about  the  fame  value. 

Madras — not  much  brought  hither.  It  is  moffly  from 
Bourbon  feed,  and  fometimes  not  unlike  in  daple,  but  in 
general  dirty,  and  contains  much  fhell,  which  renders  it  lefs 
valuable  ; worth  little  more  than  Surat ; fome  very  good 
will  fetch  the  price  of  Wed  India. 

Turkey. 

Smyrna,  &c. — a fliort  moffy  kind,  and  rather  dirty,  ufed 
for  making  candlewicks  ; has  more  fubdance  than  Bowed 
Georgia. 

The  preceding  obfervations  are  intended  to  give  general 
ideas  of  the  comparative  value  and  qualities  of  the  different 
kinds  enumerated,  rather  than  precife  and  accurate  deferip-. 
tions,  which,  fiom  various  caufes,  fuch  as  unfavourable 
3 feafons, 
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feafor.s,  exhaufted  Coil,  defective  management  and  culture, 
cannot,  as  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  conftantly  and  invari- 
ably apply. 

In  eftimating  their  commercial  value,  we  may  place  them 
in  the  following  order,  which  compared  with  the  gradation 
of  M.  Quatremere  Disjonval’s  fyftem,  prefents  a curious 
contraft. 

Sea  Ifland  Georgia,  Bourbon — Pernambuca — Cayenne, 
Bahia,  Maranham,  Surinam — Demarara,  Berbice — Bahama, 
Grenada,  Carriacou,  Barbadoes  and  beft  Weft  India — 
Giron,  and  beft  Spanifh,  New  Orleans,  Smyrna — Jamaica, 
St.  Kitt’s,  &c.  &c.,  and  inferior  Weft  India — Bowed  Geor- 
gia, Carthagena,  Carraccas,  and  inferior  Spanifh — Madras, 
Bengal,  Surat. 

The  relative  value  of  the  cotton  in  the  ftrft  half  of  this 
feries,  is  tolerably  permanent,  and  is  here  pretty  accurately 
expreffed.  The  varieties  in  the  other  half  vary  confider- 
ably.  It  is  deduced  from  the  average  prices  of  the  different 
kinds,  during  a period  of  feveral  months. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  low  value  of  Eaft 
India  cotton  from  Surat,  Bengal,  and  Madras,  arifes  chiefly 
from  the  excelfive  fhortnefs  of  its  fibre,  which,  though  fine 
and  filky,  unfits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  a fine  thread  by 
our  mode  of  fpinning,  though  we  are  affured  the  natives  of 
Hindooftan  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  their  fineft 
muflins. 

The  importation  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
greffively  and  rapidly  increafed  during  the  laft  twenty- five 
years,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ftatements,  from 
which  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  aftoniihing  and  un- 
exampled increafe  and  profperity  of  our  cotton  manufactures 
during  that  period. 

Importation  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain. 


In  the  year  1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

From  1786  to  1790 
In  the  year  1799 
1800 
1802 
1806 


5,101,920  lbs. 

1 1,206,8 10 
9>546>i79 
1 1,280,238 
17,992,888 
19,151,867 
22,600,000 

23,443,670  per  an. 

46.000. 000 
56,010,732 
65,850,395 

75.000. 000  * 


* This  year's  importation  is  not  given  from  official  docu- 
ments, and  is  not  therefore  to  be  relied  on  as  ftriCtly  accu- 
rate. 

London  and  Liverpool  are  the  great  marts  for  cotton, 
the  chief  part  of  which  was  for  a long  time  imported  into 
London,  but  the  fituation  of  Liverpool,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  north,  has  rendered  it 
the  principal  market  in  the  kingdom,  and  great  part  of  the 
cotton  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  London  is  now  con- 
figned  there. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  bags,  of  about  300 lbs. 
each,  imported  into  London  and  Liverpool  in  four  different 
years,  from  which  may  be  derived  a tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  relative  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  cotton  brought 
into  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  increafed  cultivation  of  fome 
particular  forts. 


Importation  of  Cotton  into  London* 


1798. 

>799- 

OO 

O 

<-r\ 

1806. 

Hamburgh,  Tonningen,  &c. 

7327 

1 1208 

5*4 

J37 

Lifbon 

5661 

17818 

3020 

7281 

Oporto 

1095 

2583 

1 373 

1095 

Gibraltar  and  Mediterranean 
Charleftown  and  South  Caro- 9 

2748 

752 

I234 

218 

lina  - J 

3°  79 

3981 

2113 

39” 

Philadelphia,  Maryland,  New 
York,  &c.  - - J 

2084 

5J72 

469 

io35 

New  Providence 

1489 

1911 

1712 

Savannah 

1221 

I5I4 

40 

Smyrna 

600 

1208 

54 

1360 

Guernfey 

53 1 

162 

5 

Jamaica 

612 

5003 

3 66 

639 

Montierrat,  St.  Kitt’s 

729 

838 

1 735 

2325 

Bahama 

405 

Grenada 

2 122 

846 

1577 

2632 

St.  Domingo 

690 

Barbadoes 

Antigua,  St.  Vincent’s,  and  J 

191 1 
526 

686 

38i 

1362 

792 

Tobago,  - j 

Demarara 

2581 

354° 

5294 

4920 

Martinique  and  Tortola 

652 

802 

Dominica 

783 

Surinam 

72 

448 

5°4° 

3758 

Copenhagen  and  Baltic 

2020 

601 

Berbice 

192 

2467 

J458 

36918 

60903 

29093 

31606 

Importation  of  Cotton  into  Liverpool. 


O 

CO 

1806. 

America 

100,148 

100,142 

Lifbon 

36.739 

33.646 

Oporto 

1958 

1647 

Demarara 

9495 

1098 1 

Berbice 

6715 

5784 

Surinam 

3072 

”39 

Barbadoes 

7995 

5495 

Bahamas 

1634 

1980 

Dominica 

775 

1491 

tit.  Thomas 

1 1 70 

1 743 

Antigua 

83 

278 

Tortola 

1221 

*325 

St.  Lucia 

1288 

1389 

St.  Kitt’s 

260 

224 

St.  Vincent’s 

183 

189 

Nevis 

29 

72 

Grenada 

200 

384 

Trinidad 

125 

287 

Cuba 

1 75 

Montferrat 

24 

10 

Jamaica 

2483 

4011 

Bourbon 

588 

Spain 

608 

Ireland 

45° 

546 

Tobago 

5 

Teneriffe 

306 

Holland 

Turkey 

177,418 

1 73,074 

I79I- 


64 

34.5°° 


1799. 


i3>236 

25,362 

8102 


> 25.777 


28,394! 


387i 


195° 

2242 

68,404 


1690 


86,784 
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From  tTiefc  futements  It  appears,  that  in  1791,  fixty 
four  bags  oi’  cotton  only  were  brought  into  the  port  of 
Liverpool  from  North  America  ; 25,814  into  London  and 
Liverpool  in  1 799,  and  in  1806,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  bags  into  Liverpool  alone;  nearly  half  the  quantity 
imported  into  the  whole  kingdom  of  every  defeription  what- 
ever. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  become  an  objeCt  of  princi- 
pal concern,  and  is  rapidly  increafing  in  the  fouthern  hates 
of  North  America.  The  produce  of  fome  parts  of 
Georgia,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  is  of  very  fuperior 
quality  ; and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  a few 
years,  it  will  rival  in  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  the  fine 
cottons  of  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  irrelevant  to  our  fubjeCt,  to  re- 
mark here,  that  the  colonization  of  Georgia  formed  the 
fubject  of  a memorial  prefented  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
then  fecretary  of  hate  in  the  reign  of  G-eorge  I.,  by 
colonel  John  Furry,  a native  of  Switzerland.  In  this  memo- 
rial, which  was  afterwards  publifhed,  he  fets  out  with  this 
populate,  that  “ there  is  a certain  latitude  on  our  globe, 
fo  happily  tempered  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
as  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  than  any  other  for  certain 
rich  productions  of  the  earth,”  among!!  which  he  enumerates 
filk,  cotton,  indigo,  & c.  ; and  he  fixes  on  the  latitude  of 
33 3,  whether  north  or  fouth,  as  the  identical  one  for  that 
peculiar  character.  He  fettled  fome  years  afterwards,  with 
a colony  of  his  countrymen,  on  the  river  Savannah,  which 
parts  Carolina  from  Georgia,  where  he  perpetuated  his  name 
by  founding  the  town  of  Purryfburg  ; and  proved,  in  foine 
degree,  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  by  the  introduction  of  thofe 
objcCts of  cultivation,  which  have  fince  become  ftaple  articles 
of  the  country. 

The  firft  importation  of  cotton  from  the  Eaft  Indies 
took  place  in  the  year  1798.  This  cotton  is  not  imported 
bv  the  India  company,  but  by  the  privileged  merchants  ; 
and  the  firlt  cargo  brought  by  the  Fame,  and  valued  at 
t 0,000  A,  cleared  the  enormous  fum  of  50,000  A The  cot- 
ton at  that  time  fold  at  2s.  2 d.  per  pound,  the  following 
wear  it  fell  to  lod.,  and  is  now  the  lowed;  priced  cotton  in 
the  market. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  importations  fince  that 
£ime. 


Importation  of  Eaft  India  Cotton. 


1798 

4637 

1799 

19714 

1800 

19820 

?8oi 

1 2 1 1 1 

1802 

8900 

1803 

10476 

1804 

3546 

1805 

1842 

1806 

8422 

All  cotton  whatever  is  fubjeCt  to  a duty  of  2 A per  pound, 
and  alfo  of  iy  per  cent,  on  that  amount.  Calculated  at 
the  prices  of  that  article  in  1 803.  The  amount  of  the  duty 
on  each  particular  kind  is  as  follows. 


Sea  Ifland  Georgia 
Fine  Brazil 
Britifh  Weft  India 
Foreign  Welt  India 
Inferior  Brazil 
T urkey 
Bowed  Georgia 
Spanifh  Cotton 


4 per  cent. 
8 

H 

10 


ad  valorem 


- 12 

- 12 

• 1 2 — 
1 Z 2 

J 5 t0  23h 


Cotton,  as  a vegetable  fubftance,  approaches  in  its 
nature  nearly  to  the  ligneous  matter,  or  woody  fibre,  and 
affords,  by  deflruCtive  diftillation,  the  fame  products,  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the  hard  and  heavy  woods. 
It  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  great  affinity  for  earths  and  me- 
tallic oxydes,  but  more  efpecially  for  alumine  and  iron, 
on  which  is  founded  the  theory  and  practice  of  calico- 
printing. 

It  is  little  alterable,  infoluble  in  water,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  weaker  reagents.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
various  vegetable  acids.  Vitriolic  acid  acts  upon  it  as  on 
ligneous  fibre,  both  are  decomposed,  charcoal  developed, 
and  fulphureous  acid  given  out.  It  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by 
the  beauty  and  permanency  of  the  white  which  it  acquires 
by  alternate  expofure  to  the  adtion  of  alkalies  and  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  or  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 

The  ftrudture  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  has  not  been  well 
afeertained.  Lewenhoeck,  by  micrcfcopical  examination, 
found  them  to  have  two  fharp  fides,  and  it  feems  to  be  owing 
to  this  circumflance,  and  to  their  poffeffing  fome  afperitieg 
like  the  filaments  of  wool,  that  cotton  greatly  irritates  and 
inflames  wounds  and  ulcers,  if  applied  to  them  inftead  of 
lint. 

Cotton,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor. 

Cotton -grafs,  in  Botany.  See  Eriophorum. 

Cotton  Manufacture,  in  Commerce , one  of  the  leading 
and  moll  important  branches  of  our  national  induftry  and 
commerce. 

The  hiftory  of  its  progrefs  during  the  laft  century, 
affords  a fplendid  inftance  of  the  fuccefsful  application  of 
induftry  and  talent  to  a branch  of  manufacture,  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  commerce. 

Scarcely  fifty  years  have  elapfed  fince  it  was  amonp-fl 
the  humbleft  of  our  domeftic  arts,  and  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  fire  fide  and  cottage  of  the  labouring  poor  of  Lan- 
cashire. Its  products  were  few,  and  moftly  for  home  con- 
fumption,  though  fome  articles  from  Manchefter  were  ex- 
ported above  a century  ago.  Its  procefies  were  fimple,  and 
the  contrivances  for  accelerating  labour,  fuch  as  had  been 
handed  down  for  ages  pall  with  little  alteration.  The  po- 
pulation engaged  in  this  manufacture  about  the  year  1750, 
is  fuppofed  not  to  have  exceeded  20,000,  and  was  little 
more  than  doubled  in  the  fucceeding  twenty  years. 

From  this  flate  of  comparative  infignificance,  it  burfl 
forth  at  once  with  a vigour  and  aCtivity  which  has  no 
parallel,  and  from  caufes  which  we  fhall  Hate  hereafter, 
became  in  the  fhort  period  of  thirty  years,  one  of  the 
moft  flourifhing  and  important  branches  of  our  national  in- 
duftry. 

For  our  internal  confumption,  it  affords  a variety  of 
fabrics,  fuited  not  only  to  the  ordinary  wants  and  comforts, 
but  alfo  to  the  elegancies  of  life  ; and  for  exportation,  fuch 
now  is  our  fuperiority,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a civilized 
nation  on  the  earth,  that  is  not  indebted  to  us  for  fome 
article  of  this  manufacture,  and  well  authenticated  ac- 
counts have  been  publifhed  of  their  having  been  found 
as  articles  of  drefs  amongft  the  difeant  tribes  of  Tartars. 

In  the  following  article  we  fhall  endeavour  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  this  manufacture  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
prefent  time,  and  the  caufes  which  have  contributed  fo 
powerfully  to  raiie  it  in  a few  years  to  a flate  of  importance, 
little  fhort  of  that  which  the  great  ftaple  manufacture  of 
this  country,  that  of  wool,  has  acquired  during  the  five  ialt 
centuries. 

The  period  of  its  firfl  introduction  into  this  country  is 
not  clearly  afeertained,  and  there  are  few  authentic  docu- 
ments of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
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century,  before  which  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  manu- 
fafture of  cotton  was  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  much 
notice. 

The  firft  hidorical  notice  we  meet  with  is  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Leland,  who  vifited  Lancafliire  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  “ Bolton-apon-Moore  market,”  fays  he,  “ ftondith 
mod  by  cottons , divers  villages  in  the  mootes  about  Bolton 
do  make  cottons.”  From  this  an  inference  has  been  drawn 
in  favour  of  the  exillence  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in 
Lancafliire  at  this  early  period,  a fuppofition  which  is  how- 
ever completely  overturned  by  an  add  paffed  the  5th  and 
6th  of  Edward  VI.  1552  ; entitled  “ for  the  true  making  of 
'woollen  cloth,”  in  which  it  is  ordered  “ that  all  the  cottons, 
called  Mancheder,  Lancafliire,  and  Chefliire  cottons,  full 
wrought  to  the  fale,  fliall  be  in  length  twenty-two  yards, 
and  contain  in  breadth  three  quarters  of  a yard  in  the  water, 
and  fliall  weigh  thirty  pounds  in  the  piece  at  lead.  Alfo  that 
all  other  cloths  called  Mancheder  rugs,  otherwife  named 
Mancheder  frizes,  full  wrought  for  fale,  fliall  contain  in 
length  36  yards,  and  in  breadth  three  quarters  of  a yard, 
coming  out  of  the  water,  and  fliall  not  be  dretched  on  the 
tenter,  or  otherwife,  above  a nail  of  a yard  in  breadth,  and 
being  fo  fully  wrought  and  well  dried,  fliall  weigh  every 
piece  48  lbs.  at  the  lead.”  However  paradoxical  it  may 
appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  clear  from  this  paffage  of  the  aft, 
that  the  Mancheder  cottons  of  that  day  were  a fpecies  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  that  of  the  coarfed  and  dronged  kind, 
as  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  weight  required  by  the  da- 
tute.  The  tedimony  of  Camden  alfo  to  this  point  is  decifive  : 
when  fpeaking  of  Mancheder  in  1590,  he  fays,  “ this  town 
excels  the  towns  immediately  around  it  in  handfomenels, 
populoufnefs,  woollen  manufafture,  market  place,  church  and 
college,  but  did  much  more  excel  them  in  the  lad  age,  as 
well  by  the  glory  of  its  wso/Zw;  cloths,  which  they  call  Man- 
cheder cottons,  as  by  the  privilege  of  fanftuary,  which  the 
authority  of  parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  transferred  to 
Cheder.” 

The  manufafture  of  thefe  cottons  was  known  alfo  in 
Wales,  as  appears  from  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  1566  ; in 
which  we  have  the  following  hidorical  faft.  “ In  the  town 
of  Shrewlbury  there  hath  been,  time  out  of  mind  of  man, 
and  yet  is,  a company,  fraternity,  or  guild,  of  the  art  and 
mydery  of  drapers,  which  faid  fraternity  hath  by  reafon 
of  a certain  trade  and  occupation,  of  buying  and  felling 
of  Welih  cloth  and  linen,  qommonly  called  W eljh  cottons, 
frizes  and  plains,  which  they  have  had  and  ufed  amongd 
them,  been  able  not  only  to  live  thereby,  but  alfo  have,  at 
their  common  cod,  provided  houfes  and  other  neceffaries  for 
ipoor  people  within  the  faid  town  of  Shrewlbury.”  The 
y didinftion  of  the  Welfh  cottons  here  into  frizes  and  plains, 

• is  another  proof  of  their  being  made  of  wool. 

It  is  certainly  Angular,  that  the  term  cotton  flipuld  be 

I:  applied  to  goods  manufaftured  wholly  of  wool,  and  which 
from  their  weight  and  fubdance  could  not  pofiibly  be  in- 
tended as  imitations  of,  or  fubditutes  for,  the  cotton  goods  of 
any  other  country. 

The  faft  is  however  fufficiently  evident  from  the  preced- 
ing quotations,  and  dill  further  from  the  confideration  that 
at  the  prefent  day  the  Kendal  cottons,  a manufafture  which 
has  fubfided  now  near  five  centuries,  are  made  entirely  of 
wool,  and  that  of  the  coarfed  kind. 

Like  the  Welfh  cottons  they  are  manufaftured  both  frized 
and  plain  ; and  are  ufed  chiefly  for  negro  cloathingin  Ame- 
rica and  the  Wed  Indies,  though  fome  are  worn  at  home 
by  the  poor  or  labouring  hufbandmen.  Various  conjec- 
tures have-been  offered  refpefting  the  origin  of  the  name,  but 
the  mod  probable  is,  that  it  is  a corruption  of  the  word 
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coating.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
Mancheder,  Chefhire,  and  Welfh  cottons,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability were  derived  from  thofe  of  Kendal,  were  made  en- 
tirely of  wool,  and  that  it  is  to  thefe  goods  the  obferva- 
tiori  of  Leland  applies  in  the  quotation  we  have  before 
given. 

To  whatever  purpofe  cotton  was  applied,  it  i9  certain 
that  long  before  we  have  any  mention  of  the  manufafture 
the  raw  material  was  imported  into  this  kingdom.  The 
earlied  record  we  have  met  with,  in  a hady  and  not  very  ex- 
tenfive  fearch,  is  preferved  by  the  accurate  and  indefatiga- 
ble Hackluyt  in  the  fird  volume  of  his  Colieftion  of  Voyages, 
and  is  contained  in  a little  work  entitled  the  “ Procefs  of 
Englifh  Policy.”  The  intent  of  the  whole  poem  (for  fuch 
it  is)  is  to  inculcate  the  abfolute  neceffity  to  our  commerce 
and  exillence  as  a free  date,  of  England  keeping  the  domi- 
nion of  the  feas  ; but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  lid  which 
it  contains  of  the  different  natural  produdtions,  as  well  as 
manufaftures which  were  at  that  time  the  objefts  of  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  the  European  dates.  After 
enumerating  the  various  articles  which  conllitute  the  trade 
of  Spain,  Flanders,  Portugal,  Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Pruffia,  Germany,  Venice,  Florence,  Brabant,  Holland, 
& c.,  he  tells  us,  that  “ Genoa  reforts  to  England  in  her 
huge  (hips,  named  Carracks,  bringing  many  commodities,  as 
cloth  of  gold,  filk,  paper,  much  woad,  wool,  oil,  cotton, 
roach  alum,  and  gold  coin  ; and  they  bring  back  from  us 
wool  and  woollen  cloth  made  with  our  own  wool.”  It  is 
evident  from  the  preceding  quotation,  that  at  lead  as  early 
as  1430,  about  which  time  this  little  work  was  fird  printed, 
and  probably  alfo  much  earlier,  this  country  was  fupplied 
by  the  Genoeie  with  cotton  from  the  Levant.  The 
Genoefe  poffeffed  this  trade  till  the  year  15  11,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Hackluyt,  from  that  time  to  1534,  “ divers  tall 
dips  of  London  and  Bridol  had  an  unufual  trade  to  Sicily, 
Candia,  and  Chios,  and  fometimes  to  Cyprus  and  to  Tripoli, 
and  Baruth  in  Syria.  They  exported  thither  fundry  forts 
of  woollen  cloths,  calf-lkins,  &c.,and  imported  from  thence 
filks,  camblets,  rhubarb,  m%lmfey,mufcadel,  and  other  wines, 
oils,  cotton-wool,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  and  India  fpices. 
The  Levant  trade  was  foon  after  engroffed  by  the  merchants 
of  Antwerp,  and  till  1575  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
Englifh.  Wheeler,  who  wrote  in  1601,  fays,  that  “ a little 
before  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Antwerp- 
ians  were  become  the  greated  dealers  to  Italy,  in  Englifh 
and  other  foreign  merchandize,  and  alfo  to  Alexandria, 
Cyprus,  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  beating  the  Italians,  Englifh, 
and  Germans  entirely  out  of  the  trade,  as  they  alfo  foon 
did  the  Germans  at  the  fairs  and  marts  of  their  own 
country.”  Accordingly  we  find  from  the  fame  author,  that 
cotton  was  one  of  the  many  articles  with  which  they  fupplied 
this  country  at  that  period,  which  they  brought  chiefly 
from  Sicily  and  the  Levant,  and  fometimes  from  Lifbon, 
along  with  many  other  precious  articles  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  derived  at  that  time  from  India.  After  the  facking  of 
Antwerp  the  Englilh  trade  to  the  Levant  revived,  and  in 
1621  was  in  a flouri filing  date,  as  appears  from  the  tedi- 
mony of  Mr.  Munn,  in  his  treatife  on  the  trade  of  India,  in 
which  cotton  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  many  articles 
brought  by  our  merchants  from  the  Mediterranean, 

From  thefe  quotations  it  is  evident,  that  previous  to  the 
difeovery  of  America  and  the  Wed  Indies,  and  for  fome 
time  afterwards,  this  country,  and  probably  all  Europe,  was 
fupplied  with  cotton  from  the  Levant. 

How  far,  from  this  early  importation  of  the  raw  material, 
we  have  a right  to  infer  the  exidence  of  a cotton  manufac- 
ture in  this  kingdom,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome  difpute, 
R yet 
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yet  it  is  certainly  very  probable  that,  acquainted  as  we  mull 
have  been  in  fome  degree  with  the  cotton  cloths  of  the  Eaft, 
and  other  countries,  and  turniffied  with  the  material  for  their 
fabrication,  iome  attempts  would  be  made  to  imitate  them. 
One  great  ufe  of  cotton  no  doubt,  at  thefe  early  periods,  was 
for  candlewicks  ; and  to  whatever. purpofe  elie  it  was  ap- 
plied, the  manufacture  had  made  no  great  prog  refs  in  tliis 
country  till  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  1101- 
does  it  appear  that  on  the  continent,  from  whence,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  alrnoit  all  our  manufactures  of  cloth  have 
been  derived,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  had  made  any 
progrHs  before  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Fuftians  were  firft  made  in  Flanders,  if  we  may  credit 
Guicciardini,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Netherlands,  who  how- 
ever afiigns  no  date  to  their  firft  introduction.  In  the  little 
work  we  have  before  alluded  to,  anno  143.C,  preferved  in 
“ Hackluyt’s  Collection  of  Voyages,”  they  are  mentioned 
not  only  as  an  article  of  export  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  but 
of  import  alfo  from  the  Eaiterlings,  Pruffia,  and  Germany. 
We  are  difpofed  to  believe  they  were  firft  manufactured  in 
Italy,  where,  from  its  proximity  to  the  countries  affording 
cotton,  as  well  as  its  earlier  communication  with  thole  na- 
tions which  fupplied  Europe  with  cotton  cloths,  it  was  more 
likely  to  originate,  than  in  the  more  remote  and  northern 
ftates  of  the  continent  : and  we  learn  alfo  from  Guicciardini, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  in  J560,  Antwerp  annu- 
ally imported  from  Milan  “great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver 
thread,  various  wrought  nlks,gold  ituffs,  fuftians  and  dimities 
of  many  fine  forts,  fcarlets,  tammies,  and  other  fine  and  cu- 
rious draperies.” 

That  the  manufacture  of  fuftian  came  originally  to  this 
country  from  the  Netherlands  is  highly  probable,  and  it  isfaid 
to  have  been  eftabhfhed  in  the  towns  of  Bolton  and  Man- 
chefter  by  Proteftant  refugees.  Fuftians  were  manufactur- 
ed there  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and  it 
'is  probable  their  firft  introduction  was  not  much  earlier.  Had 
the  Flemifh  carried  this  manufacture  to  any  great  extent, 
it  would  have  found  its  way  to  this  country  much  earlier, 
from  the  vaft  number  of  weavers  and  manufacturers  of 
every  defeription  that  emigrated  to  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edw.  III.  down  to  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

In  one  of  the  fumptuary  laws  of  James  I.,  paffed  in 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  1621,  it  is  enaCted,  “ that 
fervants  ffiall  have  no  filk  on  their  cloaths,  except  buttons 
and  garters,  and  fhall  wear  only  cloth,  fuftians,  and  canvas 
of  Scotch  manufacture.”  This  prohibition  would  feem 
to  imply  a very  advanced  ftate  of  the  manufacture  of  thefe 
articles  in  Scotland. 

The  firft  authentic  document  concerning  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture of  tliis  kingdom,  is  contained  in  Lewis  Roberts 
“ Treafure  of  Traffic,”  publiffied  in  he  year  1641,  and  is 
as  follows.  “ The  town  of  Manchefter  buys  the  linen  yarn 
of  the  Iriffi  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it,  returns  the 
fame  again  in  linen  into  Ireland  to  fell.  Neither  does  her 
in-duftry  reft  here,  for  they  bay  cotton  wool  in  London  that 
comes  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  work  the  fame  into 
fuftians,  vermilions,  and  dimities,  which  they  return  to 
London,  where  they  are  fold,  and  from  thence,  not  feldom, 
are  fent  into  fuch  foreign  parts  where  the  firft  materials  may 
be  more  eafily  had  for  that  manufacture.” 

The  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  properly  fo  called,  never 
we  believe,  conftituted  any  great  part  of  the  trade  of  Man- 
chefter, but  the  fuftians,  and  indeed  all  the  cotton  goods  of 
that  period,  were  made  of  linen  warp,  compofed  of  Ham- 
burgh or  Iriffi  yarn,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter,  and  thefe 
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probably  formed  greeit  part  of  the  linen  geeds  which  Mr, 
Roberts  fays  were  returned  to  Ireland. 

Soon  after  this  period,  fuftians  were  manufactured  in 
quantities  at  Bolton,  Leigh,  and  the  -places  adjacent  ; but 
Bolton  was  the  principal  market  for  them  where  they  were 
bought  in  the  grey  by  the  Manchefter  dealers,  who  fuiiffi- 
ed  and  fold  them  in  the  country.  The  Manchefter  traders 
went  regularly  on  market  days  to  buy  fuftians  cf  the 
weavers,  each  weaver  then  procuring  his  own  yarn  and 
cotton  as  he  could,  which  fubjeCted  the  trade  to  great  in- 
convenience. To  remedy  this,  the  chapmen  themfelves 
furnifned  warps  and  cotton  to  the  weavers,  and  employed 
perfons  in  all  the  little  villages  and  places  adjacent,  to  de- 
liver out  materials,  and  receive  back  the  manufactured  goods 
when  finifiied.  Each  weaver’s  cottage  formed  at  that  time 
a feparate  and  independent  little  faCtory,  in  which  the  raw 
material  was  prepared,  carded,  and  fpun,  by  the  female  part 
ox  the  family,  and  iupplied  Woof,  or  wett,  for  the  goods 
which  were  wove  by  the  father  and  his  fons. 

The  kinds  of  fuftian  then  made  were  herring-bones,  pil- 
lows for  pockets  and  outfide  wear,  ftrong  cotton  ribs  and 
barragon,  broad-raced  linen  thickfets  and  tufts,  with 
whitened  diaper,  ftriped  dimities  and  jeans.  Thefe  were 
fucceeded  by  cotton  thickfets,  goods  figured  in  the  loom, 
draw  boys,  and  at  later  periods  by  cotton  velvets,  quiltings, 
counterpanes,  corded  dimities,  velvets,  velvetteens,  and  ftrong 
and  fancy  cords.  It  is  fcarcely  potable  to  convey  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  varieties  of  cotton  goods  that  have  iffued 
from  the  loom,  fince  the  firft  dawn  of  this  manufacture  to  the 
prefect  time.  The  pattern  cards  of  Manchefter  goods  fent 
out  to  the  continent  by  the  leading  houfes  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  have  prefented  fperimens  of  near  two  thou- 
fand  different  kinds,  varying  in  {Length  and  finenefs,  from 
the  coarfe  and  heavy  fabrics  to  the  fineft  and  mod  delicate 
muffins,  and  in  colour  from  the  richeft  chintz  to  plain  and 
felf-coloured  grounds ; fome  figured  in  the  loom,  fome 
checked  and  others  plain,  yet  all,  or  the  greateft  part  of 
them,  compofed  entirely  of  cotton. 

For  the  introduction  or  improvement  of  many  of  thefe 
branches,  this  country  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilfon  of 
Ainfvvorth,  near  Manchefter,  originally  a manufacturer  of 
fuftian.  He  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
velvets,  which,  by  unwearied  efforts,  he  brought  to  the  ut- 
moft  degree  of  perfection,  and  confiderably  improved  the 
mode  of  dreffing,  finiffiing,  and  more  particularly  of  dyeing, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  irriperfeCt.  His  goods,  efpe- 
cially  his  velvets,  were  finiflied  in  a ftyle  that  acquired  a high 
character,  both  at  home,  and  in  the  foreign  market,  and  were 
readily  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  any  other  manufacturer. 
He  cleared  off  the  Ioofe  and  uneven  fibres  with  razors,  and 
burnt  or  finged  them  with  fpirits  of  wine.  This  mode  was 
fucceeded  by  the  ufe  of  hot  irons,  in  form  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  the  weavers’  drying  iron,  but  rounder,  which 
were  firft  employed  by  Mr.  Witlow  : and  at  a later  period 
by  cylinders  of  call  iron  heated  to  rednefs,  over  which  the 
goods  were  evenly  and  rapidly  drawn,  and  thus  freed  from 
that  fuperfiuous  down,  or  pile,  which  they  had  acquired  in 
the  loom,  or  in  the  various  operations  of  waffling,  bleaching, 
or  dyeing. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  or  foon  after- 
wards, the  manufactures  above  enumerated,  or  fuch  of 
them  as  were  then  known,  had  become  of  great  importance 
to  the  towns  of  Manchefter  and  Bolton,  affording  various 
articles  for  home  confumption,  as  well  as  for  an  increafing 
foreign  trade,  and  giving  employment  to  great  part  of  the 
population  of  the  furrounding  country.  They  had  arrived  at 
that  ftate  at  which  a paufe  muft  naturally  have  enfued,  and 
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beyond  which  they  mull  have  advanced  with  the  How  and 
gradual  increafe  of  population  ; which,  aided  by  every  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  by  emigation  from  other  diftriCts,  could 
never  have  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  th.ofe  improvements  to  which  this  country  owes 
the  profperous  and  unrivalled  it  ate  of  its  cotton  manufactures, 
and  of  which  we  ihall  now  proceed  to  give  feme  account. 

The  mode  of  Spinning  in  ufe  in  this  country  at  that  period 
was  by  the  hand  ; on  the  well  known  domeitic  machine 
called  a one-thread  wheel.  A fmgle  fpindle  put  in  motion 
by  .a  wheel  and  band  turned  by  the  right  hand,  whilft  the 
thread  was  managed  by  the  left,  compofed  the  whole  of 
this  iimple  apparatus,  on  which  one  perfon  could  with 
difficulty  produce  a pound  of  thread,  by  clofe  and  diligent 
application,  the  whole  day.  The  goods  then  manufactured 
were  itrong  and  coarfe,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  prefent 
day,  and  little  or  no  thread  finer  than  from  16  to  20  hanks 
in  the  pound,  each  hank  meafuring  840  yards,  was  then 
fpun.  It  was  fubjeCt,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  to  great 
inequalities,  its  evennefs  depending  greatly  on  the  delicacy 
of  touch,  which  the  fpinner  by  long  habit  had  acquired, 
and  varied  with  every  little  difference  in  the  extenfion  of  the 
thread  during  twilling,  and  the  revolution  of  the  fpindle  in 
portions  of  the  fame  length.  As  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  increaled,  various  contrivances  were  thought  of  for 
expediting  this  part  of  the  manufacture.  A patent  was  ob- 
tained by  a perfon  named  Paul,  and  fome  others  of  London, 
for  an  engine  for  a more  eafy  and  expeditious  mode  of  {pin- 
ning cotton,  and  feveral  other  attempts  were  made  at  lub- 
fequent  periods,  but  all  with  equal  want  of  fuccefs,  till  the  in- 
vention of  the  Jenney,  by  James  Hargreaves^  intheyear  1 767. 
Hargreaves  was  a weaver  at  Stanhill,  near  Church,  a few  miles 
dillant  from  Blackburn,  in  Lancafhire.  He  was  a plain, 
induilrious,  but  illiterate  man,  and  poffefied  little  mecha- 
nical Ikill  or  talent.  Pie  refided  near  the  print  ground,  the 
firll  and  infant  eftablifhment  of  the  late  Robert  Peel,  efq. 
from  whofe  hints  and  converfation  he  derived  much  import- 
ant affiltance,  and  whofe  itrong  and  aCtive  mind  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  every  ufeful  improvement 
connedled  with  that  branch  of  manufacture,  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  fo  extenfively  concerned.  An  anecdote  is 
ftill  recorded  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  aferibes  to 
accident  the  parent  of  fo  many  ufeful  difeovtries,  the  firft  in  - 
vention of  the  Jenney.  A number  of  young  people  were 
one  day  affembled  at  play  in  Hargreaves’  houfe,  during  the 
hour  generally  allotted  to  dinner,  and  the  wheel  at  which  he 
or  fome  of  his  family  were  fpinning,  was  by  accident  over- 
turned. The  thread  ftill  remained  in  the  hand  of  the  fpin- 
ner,  and  as  the  arms  and  periphery  of  the  wheel  were  pre- 
vented by  the  framing  from  any  contadl  with  the  floor,  the 
velocity  it  had  acquired  ftill  gave  motion  to  the  fpindle, 
which  continued  to  revolve  as  before.  Hargreaves  furveyed 
this  with  mingled  curiofity  and  attention.  He  expreffed 
his  furprize  in  exclamations  which  are  ftill  remembered,  and 
continued  again  and  again  to  turn  round  the  wheel  as  it  lay  on 
the  floor,  with  an  intereft  which  was  at  that  time  miftaken 
for  mere  indolence.  He  had  before  attempted  to  fpin  with 
two  or  three  fpindles  affixed  to  the  ordinary  wheel,  hold- 
ing the  feveral  threads  between  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  but  the  horizontal  polition  of  the  fpindles  rendered 
this  attempt  ineffeft ual  ; it  is  not  therefore  improbable,  that 
he  derived  from  the  circumftance  above-mentioned  the  firft 
idea  of  that  machine  which  paved  the  way  for  fubfequent 
improvement.  It  conlifted  at  firft  of  only  8 fpindles,  turned 
by  bands  from  an  horizontal  wheel,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  fixed  a vertical  {haft,  with  a handle  at  the  top  for  the 
fpierter.  The  threads  paffed  between  two  horizontal  pieces 


of  wood,  the  breadth  of  the  machine,  which,  when  prefled 
together,  clsfped  faft  the  roving  like  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  fpinner,  and  were  thus  extended  or  drawn  cut.  He  had 
great  difficulty  in  putting  up  the  thread,  or  winding  it  on  the 
fpindle  after  twilling,  which  he  at  laft  accomplilhed  by  means 
of  a treadle  connected  with  a wire,  and  worked  by  the  foot  of 
the  fpinner.  The  Jenney  in  its  original  form  was  a rude  ma- 
chine. The  firft  was  made  almoft  wholly  with  a pocket  knife ; 
and  the  clafp,  by  which  the  thread  was  drawn  out,  was  the 
llalk  of  a briar  fplit  in  two.  It  was,  as  may  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed, defective  in  the  conilruCtion  of  thofe  parts  effential  to  the 
performance  of  its  work,  and  which  an  ordinary  mechanic 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  contriving  ; but  Hargreaves 
was  obliged  to  work  in  fecret,  and  poffeffing  little  mecha- 
nical ikill,  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  affiftance  as  he  could 
procure,  without  making  public  the  objeCt  he  had  in 
view. 

Popular  prejudice  was  foon  excited  againft  him,  and  the 
threats  of  his  neighbours  obliged  him  to  conceal  his  machine 
for  fome  time  after  it  fupplied  the  woof  or  weft  for  his  own 
looms.  It  was,  however,  generally  known  that  he  had  made 
a fpinning  machine,  and  his  wife,  or  fome  of  his  family, 
having  imprudently  boafted  of  having  fpun  a pound  of 
cotton  during  a fhort  abfence  from  the  lick  bed  of  a neigh- 
bouring friend,  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  mifguided 
multitude  became  alarmed,  and  they  fhortly  after  broke 
into  his  houfe,  deftroyed  his  machine,  and  aifo  part  of  his 
furniture.  Hargreaves  foon  after  removed  to  Nottingham, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  the  flocking  weavers  of  that  place, 
and  where  he  affifted  in  the  ereCtion  and  management  of  a 
mill,  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Arkwright  firft  fettled  there, 
after  being  in  the  fame  manner  driven  out,  or  rather  deter- 
red from  fettling  in  Lancafhire,  by  the  clamour  and  pre- 
judice of  the  people.  Hargreaves  was  little  qualified, 
either  by  education  or  addrefs,  for  the  fphere  of  life  into 
which  he  was  removed,  and  after  having  aflifted  various 
perfons  in  the  conftruCtion  of  machinery,  and  communicated 
to  each  by  turns  the  whole  of  what  he  knew,  he  died  in 
poverty,  ill  requited  by  bis  employers,  and  little  known  to 
the  country,  which  has  fmoe  reaped  fuch  important  bene- 
fits from  his  diicovery.  Before  he  quitted  Lancafhire,  he 
had  made  one  or  two  wheels  of  12  or  16  fpindles  each  for 
fome  of  his  relations  or  friends,  and  as  the  popular  clamour 
abated,  the  number  of  thefe  increafed,  till  a fecond  mob 
fcoured  the  whole  country  and  deftroyed  every  machine,  they 
could  meet  with.  The  value  of  this  improvement  however 
was  fo  ftrongly  felt,  and  the  meafures  adopted  againft  the 
ringleaders  of  this  outrage  fo  vigorous  and  decifive,  that  new 
wheels  were  immediately  conftruCted,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  many  of  thofe  concerned  in  oppofing  their  firft  intro- 
duction, were  amongft  the  foremoil  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  advantages  they  now  promifed.  Various  alterations 
were  made  in  the  original  machine,  which  from  its  form  was 
inconvenient  and  tirefome  to  grown  up  perfons,  though  girls 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  managed  it  with  eafe.  The  vertical 
wheel  was  fubftituted  for  the  horizontal  one,  which  render- 
ed it  much  eafxer  to  work,  and  the  treadle,  which  required 
an  aukward  and  conflrained  pofture,was  rendered  unneceffary 
by  a fimple  contrivance  managed  by  the  hand.  They  were 
enlarged  in  their  dimenfions  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  after- 
wards to  thirty,  fifty,  and  even  eighty  fpindles,  and  their  ufe 
rapidlyextended  over  all  the  country,  though  their  firft  intro- 
duction every  where  met  with  the  moil  determined  oppofition 
Even  at  Nottingham,  if  our  information  be  correct,  a le- 
rious  affray  took  place  on  the  firft  erection  of  the  new  ma- 
chines, in  which  Hargreaves  himfelf  was  feverely  wounded, 
and  a young  woman,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  l.an- 
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cafhire,  and  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  management  of 
his  firft  Jenney,  nearly  loft  her  life. 

To  Hargreaves  alfo  is  afcribed  an  improvement  in  the. 
mode  of  carding,  which,  before  his  time,  had  been  per- 
formed with  hand  cards,  on  the  knee,  a tedious  and  labori- 
ous operation.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  ftock  cards,  in 
which  the  lower  card  was  fixed  immovable  on  a ftool  or 
ftock,  which  left  both-  hands  at  liberty  to  manage  the  up- 
per one.  Thefe  were  firft  uled  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  introduced  into  Hargreaves’  neighbourhood  from  Ro- 
fendale.  His  improvement  confided  in  applying  two  or 
three  cards  to  the  fame  ftock,  and  fufpending  the  upper 
cards,  which  from  their  weight  and  fize  would  otherwife 
have  been  unmanageable,  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  by  a 
cord  palled  over  a pulley,  to  the  other  end  of  which  was 
affixed  a weight  or  counterpoife.  With  thefe,  one  woman 
could  perform  twice  as  much  work,  and  with  greater  eafe 
than  ffie  could  do  before  in  the  common  way. 

The  ftock  cards  were  fucceeded  foon  after  by  cylinder 
cards,  the  invention  of  which  is  claimed  by  fo  many  differ- 
ent perfons,  that  it  is  impoffible  now  to  determine  to  whom 
the  merit  is  due.  Amongft  the  firft  who  employed  them, 
was  the  late  Mr.  Peel,  who  conftruCted  a carding  engine 
with  cylinders  at  Blackburn,  as  early  as  the  year  1762,  in 
which  he  was  affifted  by  Hargreaves. 

Mr.  Peel’s  .engine  confided  of  two  or  three  cylinders, 
Covered  with  cards,  but  had  no  contrivance  for  ftripping, 
or  taking  off  the  carded  cotton.  This  was  performed  by 
two  women  with  hand  cards,  who  alternately  applied  them 
to  the  laft,  or  finiffiing  cylinder,  and  thus  took  off  the 
carding  by  turns.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  firft  card- 
ing machine  that  was  made  ; but  Mr.  Peel’s  other  avo- 
cations not  permitting  him  to  purfue  the  fubjeCt  at  that  time, 
it  was  laid  afide,  and  fome  years  elapfed  before  it  was  im- 
proved and  perfected  by  other  hands. 

Notwithftanding  the  fevere  puniihment  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  laft  outrage,  and  the  friendly  means  adopted  to  con- 
vince the  labouring  clafs  of  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  oppo- 
fing  thefe  improvements,  by  which  not  only  the  country,  but 
themfelves,  would  in  the  end  be  fo  materially  benefitted, 
coafiderable  alarm  and  uneafinefs  were  again  excited,  and 
though  no  fcarcity  of  work  had  been  experienced,  a belief 
univerfally  prevailed,  that  all  manual  labour  would  foon  be 
annihilated  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  new  machines.  A third 
and  more  numerous  mob  therefore  affembled  in  the  year 
1779,  by  which  all  the  machinery  turned  by  water  or 
hories,  both  for  carding  and  fp inning,  and  all  the  Jennies 
above  a certain  fize,  that  could  be  found  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  Blackburn,  were  completely  deftroyed.  Jennies 
of  twenty  fpitidles,  or  under’,  were  alone  refpeCted,  every 
machine  turned  by  water  was  demoliftred,  and  the  large 
Jennies  were  either  cut  into  two  fmall  ones  that  came  within 
the  fize  prefcribed,  or  if  the  owner  chofe,  into  one  of 
twenty  fpindles,  by  fawing  off  the  extra  number  which  was 
often  eoniigned  to  the  flames.  Thefe  and  fimilar  difturb- 
ances  in  different  parts  of  the  country  impeded  for  an  in- 
ftant,  but  could  not  arreft  the  progrefs  of  this  manufacture. 
Mr.  Peel,  whofe  machinery  at  Altham  was  totally  de- 
ftroyed and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  whole  perfonal 
fafety  was  oftentimes  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  a licentious 
and  ungovernable  mob,  retired  in  difguft  from  the  country, 
andeftablifhed  a cotton  mill  at  Burton  in  Staffordffiire,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  where  he  continued  to  refide  many  years 
afterwards. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  Jenney  in  1767,  fir 
Richard,  at  that  time  Mr.  Arkwright,  brought  forward 
his  improvement  in  fpinning,  on  which  he  had  been  long 
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and  laborioufly  engaged.  This  diftinguilhed  chara&er, 
whofe  perfeverance  and  invention  raifed  him  from  one  of 
the  moft  humble  occupations  in  fociety  to  affluence  and 
honour,  was  the  youngeft  of  thirteen  children,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1732,  at  Prefton,  in  Lancaihire.  In  this 
neighbourhood  was  then  carried  on  a confiderable  manu- 
facture of  linen  goods,  and  linen  and  cotton  mixed,  the 
various  operations  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted  with,  and  being  a man  of  un- 
common natural  powers,  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mode  of  fpinning,  which  had  probably 
been  conducted  for  ages  by  the  fame  procefs.  The  firit 
hint  for  effecting  this  improvement,  he  accidentally  received 
from  feeing  a red-hot  iron  bar  elongated,  by  being  paffed 
through  iron  rollers.  Between  this  operation  and  that  of 
elongating  a thread,  as  now  praCiifed  in  fpinning*  there  is 
no  mechanical  analogy  ; yet  this  hint  being  purfued,  has 
produced  an  invention,  which,  in  its  confequences,  has  been 
a fource  of  national  and  individual  wealth  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

The  difficulties  which  Mr.  Arkwright  experienced  before 
he  could  bring  his  machine  into  ufe,  even  after  its  conftrue- 
tion  was  fufficiently  perfeCt  to  demonftrate  its  value,  would 
perhaps  for  ever  have  retarded  its  completion,  if  his  genius 
and  application  had  been  lefs  ardent. 

His  circumftances  were  by  far  too  unfavourable  to  en- 
able him  to  commence  bufinefs  on  his  own  account,  and 
few  were  willing  to  rifle  the  lofs  of  capital  on  a new  eftabiiih- 
ment. 

Having  at  length,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fe- 
cure  the  co-operation  of  fome  perfons  who  faw  the  merit  of 
the  invention,  and  were  willing  to  affift  his  endeavours,  he  ob- 
tained liis  firft  patent  for  ipinning  by  means  of  rollers  in 
the  year  1769,  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  eftablifhing 
a manufacture  of  this  kind  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, fuch  as  it  then  exifted,  he  removed  to  Nottingham. 
Here,  in  conjunction  with  his  partners,  he  ereCted  his  firft 
mill,  which  was  worked  by  horfes,  but  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  found  to  be  too  expenfive,  and  another  mill  on 
a larger  fcale  was  ereCted  at  Cromford  in  Derbyihire  in  the 
year  1771,  the  machinery  of  which  was  put  in  motion  by 
water. 

This  patent  right  was  contefted  about  the  year  1772,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  the  original  inventor.  He  ob- 
tained a verdiCt  however,  and  enjoyed  the  patent  without 
further  interruption  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was 
granted. 

As  the  effential  part  of  Mr.  Arkwright’s  machine  was  en- 
tirely new,  and  was  applied  with  the  happieft  fuccefs  in 
various  other  forms  for  preparing  the  raw  material  for  {pin- 
ning, of  which  we  fflali  fpeak  hereafter,  we  fflall  paufe  a 
while  in  the  hiftorical  detail  of  thefe  inventions,  and  explain 
the  general  principles  of  its  conftruCtion,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  operation  was  performed.  Previous  to  the  year 
1 767,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  all  the  fpinning  was 
performed  on  the  domeftic  one-thread  wheel,  of  which 
there  were  two  kinds.  The  firft,  which  we  have  before 
deferibed,  required  the  raw  material  to  be  preVioufly  pre- 
pared and  carded,  and  was  ufed  for  wool  and  cotton.  The 
cardings  were  foft  and  loofe  rolls  of  the  thicknefs  of  a candle, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  poffelling  little  ftrength 
or  tenacity,  the  flighted:  force  being  fufficient  to  break  or 
pull  them  afunder.  One  end  of  this  roll  being  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  fpinner,  and  the  other  twifted 
round  the  point  of  the  fpindle,  was  rapidly  drawn  out  dur- 
ing its  revolution,  and  formed  a coarfe  foft  thread  called  a 
roving.  For  coarfe  woollen  goods,  this  operation  was  fuff- 
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fielent,  and  the  thread  was  ready  for  the  loom,  but  for 
fine  cloth,  and  more  efpeciaily  for  cotton,  this  operation  of 
twifling  and  drawing  was  repeated,  and  the  roving  was  con- 
verted into  a fmaller,  firmer,  and  longer  thread.  To  this 
laft  operation,  the  term  J "pinning  was  more  particularly  ap- 
plied, the  firft  being  eonfidered  as  preparatory,  and  was 
generally  denominated  roving.  For  fome  time  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Jenney,  this  mode  of  roving  on  the 
fingle  fpindle  continued  in  ufe,  the  joining  of  the  fhort  rolls 
or  cardihgs,  rendering  manual  dexterity  abfolutely  necef- 
fary. 

The  fecond  mode  of  fpinning  was  on  the  flax  wheel,  and 
ufed  for  thofe  fubftances,  whole  fibres  from  their  nature, 
but  more  particularly  from  their  length,  would  not  admit 
of  the  preparatory  procefs  of  carding.  Their  fibres  were 
dreffed  and  difpofed  in  an  even  and  parallel  direction,  by  an 
operation  refembling  combing , and  were  then  coiled  round 
the  head  of  the  diitaif,  affixed  to  a wheel  furnifned  with  a 
fpindle,  bobbin,  and  fly.  The  fly  and  fpindle  moved  together, 
and  were  kept  in  rapid  motion  by  a wheel  and  band,  worked 
bv  the  foot  of  the  fpinner.  The  bobbin  which  received  the 
thread,  ran  looie  upon  the  fpindle,  and  moved  only  by  the 
friCtion  of  its  ends,  in  proportion  as  the  fibres  of  the  flax 
were  difengaged  from  the  diilaff,  by  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  fpinner,  and  were  twilled  by  the  fly.  If  we  fuppofe 
the  machine  itfelf  to  be  left  at  liberty,  and  turned  without 
the  afiiilance  of  the  fpinner,  the  twitted  thread  being  drawn 
inwards  by  the  bobbin,  would  naturally  gather  more  of  the 
material,  and  form  an  irregular  thread,  thicker  and  thicker, 
till  at  length  the  difficulty  of  drawing  out  fo  large  a portion 
of  the  material  as  had  acquired  the  twill,  would  become 
greater  than  that  of  flapping  the  thread,  which  would  ac- 
cordingly break.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpinner  to  prevent 
this,  by  holding  the  material  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  by  feparating  the  hand  during  the  aCt  of  pinching,  that 
the  intermediate  part  may  be  drawn  out  to  the  requifite  de- 
gree of  finenefs  previous  to  the  twill. 

To  accomplilh  thefe  ends  by  machinery,  the  objeCt  of 
Mr.  Arkwright’s  invention,  two  conditions  became  iudif- 
penfably  necelfaiy.  ill.  That  the  raw  material  ffiould  be  fo 
prepared  as  to  require  none  of  that  intellectual  lkill,  which 
is  capable  of  feparating  the  knotty  or  entangled  parts  as  they 
offer  themlelves.  And  2dly.  That  it  Ihould  be  regularly 
drawn  out  by  certain  parts  refembling  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  fpinner.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  completely  fulfilled 
by  the  various  machines  and  contrivances  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cotton  for  fpinning,  which  fir  Richard  afterwards 
invented  and  obtained  a patent  for;  the  fecondwas  accom- 
pliffied  in  his  firft  and  capital  machine,  fince  called  the  Twill, 
or  Water  Frame. 

The  contrivance  for  drawing  out  the  thread  conllituted 
the  great  merit  of  the  invention,  the  fly,  bobbin,  and  fpindle 
connected  with  it,  being  derived  with  little  alteration  from 
the  flax  wheel  before  defcribed.  It  confilled  of  a pair  of 
cylinders,  Jlowly  revolving  in  contact  with  each  other,  at  a 
little  dillance  irom  a fecond  pair  revolving  with  greater 
velocity,  the  lower  cylinder  of  each  fet  being  furrowed,  or 
fluted,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  the  upper  ones 
neatly  covered  with  leather  to  enable  them  to  hold  the 
thread.  If  we  fuppofe  the  end  of  a roving,  orloofely. 
twilled  thread,  to  be  palled  through  the  firft  pair  only,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that  it  will  be  gradually  drawn  off 
the  bobbin,  and  pais  through  the  cylinders  without  buffer- 
ing any  other  fenfible  change  in  its  form  or  texture,  than  a 
flight compreffion  from  the  weightof  the  incumbentcylinder. 
But  if  from  the  firft  pair  it  be  buffered  to  pafs  immediately 
so  the  fecond,  whole  furfaces  revolve  much  quicker,  it  is 


evident  that  the  quicker  revolution  of  the  fecond  pair,  will 
draw  out  the  cotton,  rendering  it  thinner  and  longer, 
when  it  comes  to  be  delivered  at  the  other  fide.  This  is 
precifely  the  operation  which  the  fpinner  performs  with  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  the  application  of  this  fimple  and 
beautiful  contrivance  to  the  fpindle  and  fly  of  the  common 
flax  wheel  produced  that  machine  for  which  Mr.  Ark- 
wright’s firft  patent  was  obtained,  and  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  fubfequent  difcoveries. 

Soon  after  the  ereCtion  of  his  mill  at  Cromford,  Mr. 
Arkwright  made  many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  cotton  for  fpinning,  and  invented  a variety  of 
ingenious  machines  for  effecting  this  purpofe  in  the  moil 
correCt  and  expeditious  manner  ; for  all  of  which  he  obtained 
a patent  in  the  year  1775. 

The  validity  of  this  fecond  patent  was  tried  in  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  year  1781,  and  a verdiCt  was  given 
againft  him  on  the  ground  ol  the  infufficiency  of  the 
fpecification,  but  on  the  17th  of  February  1785,  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  before  lord  Loughborough,  the 
quellion  was  again  tried,  and  he  obtained  a verdiCt,  having 
eftablifhed  by  evidence  the  fuffieiency  of  the  fpecifica- 
tion. 

This  verdiCt,  in  confequence  of  great  numbers  having 
engaged  in  the  ereCtion  of  machines  during  the  interval  of 
four  years  that  had  elapfed  fince  the  former  decifion,  occa- 
fioned  confiderable  alarm,  and  raifed  up  a hoft  of  enemies, 
Irom  whom  a premium  on  each  fpindle  was  demanded,  under 
the  threat  of  immediate  fuit  An  affociation  was  formed  of 
the  manufacturers  principally  concerned  in  the  buimefs,  and 
another  caufe  inllituted  by  writ  of  feire  facias,  was  tried 
before  judge  Bullcr  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the 
15th  of  June  1785,  in  which,  after  a very  long  trial,  he 
was  call  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  the  original 
inventor. 

Confcious  that  this  was  not  the  cafe,  he  moved  in  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  10th  of  November  1 785,  for 
a new  trial;  Hating  that,  not  beingjaware  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  to  be  brought  forward  on  this  trial  for  the  firll  time 
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after  fo  many  years  had_elapfed,  he  was  then  unprepared,  but 
was  now  able  to  fubilantiate  by  proofs  the  falfity  of  great 
part  of  the  evidence  which  went  to  that  point.  The  rule 
however  was  refilled,  and  on  the  14th  November  1785,  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  gave  judgment  to  cancel  the  letters 
patent. 

The  inventions  claimed  by  Mr.  Arkwright,  which  gave 
rife  to  thefe  reiterated  conteils  with  the  rival  manufacturers 
of  Lancalhire,  related  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  carding, 
which  was  now  brought  to  great  perfection.  Before  we 
enter  however  into  any  account  of  thefe  improvements,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  take  a fliort  view  of  the  nature  of  this 
operation,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  performed  at  the 
date  of  Mr.  Arkwright- s fecond  patent. 

. Th ecard  is  a kind  of  bruffi  made  with  wires  inftead  of 
hair,  ituck  through  a Iheet  of  leather  ; the  'wires  not  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane,  but  all  inclined  one  way  in  a 
certain  angle. 

From  this  defeription,  fuch  as  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  fubjeCl,  may  conceive  that  cotton,  being  ftuck 
upon  one  of  thefe  cards  or  brulhes,  may  be  fcraped  with 
another  card  in  fuch  a direction,  that  the  inclination  of  the 
wires  may  tend  to  throw  the  cotton  inwards, . rather  than 
fuffer  it  to  come  out.  The  confequence  of  the  repeated 
llrokes  of  'the  empty  card  againft  the  full  one,  mull  be  a 
diftribution  df  the  cotton  more  evenly  on  the  furface,  and 
if  one- card  be  then  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  acrofs 
the  other,  .it  will,  by  virtue  of  the  inclination  of  its  wires, 
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take  the  whole  of  the  cotton  out  of  that  card,  whofe  in- 
clination is  the  contrary  way. 

In  this  mode,  the  operation  of  carding  was  formerly  per- 
formed by  hand  with  (beets  of  card  nailed  upon  thin 
boards,  which  were  drawn  and  fcraped  againft  each,  other, 
till  the  cotton  or  wool  was  evenly  ditfufed  over  the  iurrace, 
and  freed  from  all  the  knotty  or  entangled  parts.  One  of 
the  cards  being  then  turned  and  applied  in  an  inclined  po- 
fition,  fo  as  to  fcrape  with  one  edge  over  the  furface  of  the 
other  card,  in  the  diredlion  of  its  teeth,  the  cotton  was,  by 
a particular  manoeuvre,  dripped  off  and  coiled  up  into 
thofe  fhort  foft  rolls  which  we  have  fpoken  of  already 
under  the  name  of  cardings.  Such,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  procefs  employed  with  little  alteration,  during  the  five 
la.it  centuries  in  tire  woollen  manufa&ure  of  this  kingdom, 
and  applied  at  fubfequent  periods  to  the  preparation  of 
cotton.  The  ufe  of  cards  was  raoft  likely  derived  from  the 
Netherlands,  at  or  before  the  time  our  woollen  manufactures 
were  improved  by  the  emigration  of  Flemilh  weavers  to  this 
country,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

They  continued  to  be  imported  hither  till  the  year  1463, 
when  the  tradelmen  and  manufacturers  of  London,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  having  made  heavy  complaints  to 
parliament  of  the  obftruCtion  to  their  own  employment  by 
the  introduction  of  various  foreign  manufactured  wares,  an 
aCt  was  palfed  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  prohibiting 
wool-cards , and  various  other  articles  of  iron,  Iteel,  copper, 
&e.  from  being  imported  into  this  kingdom. 

The  hand-cards  were  lucceeded  by  Hock-cards,  and 
thefe  again  by  cylinder  cards,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
which  were  firft  attempted  about  the  year  1763. 

This  machine  confifted  of  two  or  more  large  cylinders 
covered  with  cards,  revolving  in  oppoiite  directions,  and 
nearly  in  eontaCtwith  each  other,  and  furmounted  by  other 
fmaller  cylinders  covered  in  like  manner,  by  whofe  revolu- 
tions in  various  directions,  and  with  different  velocities,  the 
cotton  was  carded  and  delivered  te  the  lalt  or  finilhing  cy- 
linder, from  which  it  was  ftripped  off  by  different  contri- 
vances. The  cards  were  nailed  on  in  ffripes,  or  Iheets  of 
fix  or  eight  inches  broad,  and  the  margin  of  each  Iheet  in 
which  the  nails  were  driven,  being  dellitiite  of  teeth,  formed 
fo  many  intervals  or  furrows  acrofs  the  furface  of  the  cy- 
linder. 

The  cotton  was  ftripped  off  firft  by  hand,  as  in  Mr.  Peel’s 
machine,  and  afterwards  by  a fluted  cylinder,  or  by  a roller 
armed  with  flips  of  tin-plate  or  iron,  {landing  ereCt  like  the 
floats  of  an  underfhot  wheel,  and  which  revolvingquicker  than 
the  card,  and  in  clofe  contaCt  with  it,  fcraped  off  the  cot- 
ton in  diftinCt  portions  from  each  ftripe  or  Iheet,  which  fell 
into  a receptacle  below.  This  was  a harfh  and  rude  ope- 
ration, and  rubbed  and  injured  not  only  the  carding,  but 
the  cards  themfelves.  Mr.  Arkwright  fubftituted  for  the 
fluted  cylinder  a plate  of  metal  finely  toothed  at  the  edge, 
and  moved  in  a perpendicular  direction  rapidly  up  and  down 
by  a crank. 

The  flight,  but  reiterated  ftrokes  of  this  comb,  acting 
an  the  teeth  of  the  cards,  detached  the  cotton  in  a fine  and 
uniform  fleece.  On  the  finilhing  cylinder  alfo,  narrow 
fillet-cards,  as  they  are  termed,  wound  round  in  a fpiral 
form,  were  fubftituted  for  the  ordinary  cards  nailed 
acrofs. 

Th ^.'continuity  of  the  fleece  was  thus  preferved,  which 
was  deftroyed  before  by  the  intervals  or  furrows  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  being  gradually  contracted  in  its  fize,  by 
palTing  through  a kind  of  funnel,  and  flattened  or  compreffed 
between  two  rollers,  was  delivered  into  a tin  can  in  one  con- 
tiavedf  uniform,  perpetual  carding,  fo  long  as  the  machine 


continued  in  motion,  and  was  fupplied  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 

This  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  molt  ftriking  and 
beautiful  operations  in  the  whole  procefs  of  ipinning.  Mr. 
Arkwright’s  right  to  the  invention  of  the  crank  ai  d comb 
was  the  difputed  point  at  the  laft  hearing  of  this  caufe, 
and  the  evidence  which  he  was  unprepared  to  meet  having 
proved  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  jury,  the  prior  claim  of  a 
mechanic,  named  Heyes,  his  exclulive  right,  not  only  to 
this  improvement,  but  to  all  others  included  in  the  fame 
patent,  was  cancelled  by  the  judgment  of  the  court.  How 
far  Mr.  Arkwright  would  have  been  able  in  the  event  of 
another  hearing  to  have  difproved  the  evidence  thus  unex- 
pectedly brought  forward,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  That 
the  crank  had  been  applied  in  fome  way  or  other,  prior  to 
the  date  of  Mr.  Arkwright’s  patent,  though  in  a much  Ids 
efficacious  and  approved  manner,  we  believe  will  admit  of  the 
fulleft  proof,  and  this  circuniftance,  in  a cafe  in  which  the 
intereft  of  a great  body  of  manufacturers  was  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  was  oppol'ed  onlyiby  that  of  a Tingle  individual, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  confirmed  the  former  deci- 
fton  in  a court  already  weary  of  the  difeuflion. 

The  improvement,  as  far  as  Mr.  Arkwright  was  con- 
cerned, was  original,  and  undoubtedly  bis  own,  and  bears 
evident  marks  of  that  genius  and  happy  invention  which 
fo  ftrongly  characterize  every  part  of  ins  machinery.  He 
was  anticipated  in  a Tingle  idea  before  it  was  matured  and 
brought  forth,  and  in  this  inftance  loft  the  fruits  of  his  induf- 
try  and  talents.  His  claim  to  the  fpiral  cards,  which  produce 
the  endlefs,  or  perpetual  carding,  has  however  never  been 
difputed.  At  the  fame  time  Mr.  Arkwright  brought  for- 
ward other  machines  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  the  materials  for  his  own  mode  of  {pinning,  and  founded 
on  the  principle  of  his  former  invention.  The  firft  of  thefe, 
in  the  feries  of  fuccelfive  operations,  is  the  drawing  frame. 

This  machine  confifts  of  a fyftem  of  rollers  iimilar  to 
thofe  before  deferibed  in  the  twill  frame,  revolving  with 
different  velocities,  either  from  the  variation  of  fize  in  the 
pairs  of  rollers,  their  performing  a different  number  of  revo- 
lutions in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  or  from  both  thefe  caufes 
united.  Three  or  more  cardings  coiled  up  in  deep  tin  cans 
are  applied  at  once  to  thefe  rollers  ; in  their  paffage  through 
which,  they  not  only  coalefce  fo  as  to  form  one  Tingle  draw- 
ing, but  are  alio  drawn  out  or  extended  in  length.  This 
procefs  is  feveral  times  repeated ; three,  four,  or  more 
drawings,  as  they  are  now  termed,  being  united  and  paffed 
between  the  rollers  ; the  number  introduced  being  fo  varied, 
that  the  laft  drawing  may  be  of  a fize  proportioned  to  the 
finenefs  of  the  thread  into  which  it  is  intended  to  be  fpun. 
By  this  operation,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  drawn  out 
longitudinally,  and  difpofed  in  an  uniform  and  parallel  direc- 
tion, and  all  inequalities  of  thicknefs  are  done  away  by 
the  frequent  doubling  or  joining  of  fo  many  different  lengths. 

A third  machine  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Arkwright  for 
giving  the  neceffary  degree  of  twill  to  thefe  prepared  lengths 
of  cotton.  In  the  Hate  in  which  it  comes  from  the  draw- 
ing frame,  it  has  little  ftrength  or  tenacity,  and  is  received 
into  fimilar  deep  cans,  from  whence  it  was  paffed  through 
the  rollers.  To  enable  it  to  fupport  the  operation  of  wind- 
ing, it  is  again  paffed  through  a fyftem  of  rollers  fimilar  to 
thofe  in  the  laft  machine,  and  received  in  a round  conical 
can  revolving  with  confiderable  fwiftnefs.  This  gives  the 
drawing  a flight  twilling,  and  converts  it  into  a foft  r.:id 
loofe  thread,  now  called  a roving,  which  is  wound  by  the 
hand  upon  a bobbin,  by  the  fmaller  children  of  the  mill, 
and  then  carried  to  the  {pinning  or  twill  frame,  of  which 
we  have  already  fpoken. 
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Such  are  the  Inventions  and  improvements  for  which  vve 
are  indebted  to  tiie  genius  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  a.id  which 
compleat  a feries  of  machinery,  fo  various  and  complicated, 
yet  fo  admirably  combined  and  well  adapted  to  produce 
the  intended  effedt  in  its  moll  perfect  form,  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  every  perfon  capable  of  appreciating  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fuch  an  undertaking.  And  that  all  this  fhould 
have  been  accomplilhed  by  the  fingle  efforts  of  a man  with- 
out education,  without  mechanical  knowledge,  or  even 
mechanical  experience,  is  moft  extraordinary,  and  affords  a 
ftriking  inftauce  of  the  wonderful  powers  difplayed  by  the 
human  mind,  when  its  powers  are  Readily  directed  to  one 
objedl. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  only  employment  of  this  eminent 
man,  for  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  inventing  and  im- 
proving the  machinery,  he  was  alfo  engaged  in  other  un- 
dertakings, which  any  perfon,  judging  from  general  ex- 
perience, mull  have  pronounced  incompatible  with  fuch 
purfuits.  He  was  taking  meafures  to  fecure  to  himfelf 
a fair  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  his  indullry  and  in- 
genuity; he  was  extending  the  bufinefs  on  a large  fcale  ; 
he  was  introducing  into  every  department  of  the  manufac- 
ture a fyllern  of  indullry,  order,  and  cleanlinefs,  till  then 
unknown  in  any  manufactory  where  great  numbers  were 
employed  together,  but  which  he  fo  effectually  accomplilhed, 
that  liis  example  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  ahnolt  all 
fimilar  improvements. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  during  this  entire  period  he 
was  affliCled  with  a grievous  diforder  (a  violent  ailhma) 
which  was  always  extremely  oppreffive,  and  threatened 
fometimes  to  immediately  terminate  his  exillence,  his  great 
exertions  mull  excite  aftonilhment.  For  fome  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  continuing 
his  ufual  purfuits,  by  a complication  of  difeafes,  which  at 
length  deprived  him  of  life,  at  the  Rock  Houfe,  Cromford, 
on  the  3d  of  Augult  1792,  in  the  60th  year  ot  his  age. 

The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  in 
December  1786,  on  the  occalion  of  prefenting  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefty. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  invention,  fir  R.  Arkwright  ex- 
preffed  ideas  ol  its  importance,  which  to  perfons  lefs  ac- 
quainted with  its  merits  appeared  ridiculous,  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  fee  all  his  conceptions  more  than  realized 
in  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  both  to  himfelf  and  his 
country  ; and  the  Hate  to  which  thofe  manufactures  depend- 
ant on  it  have  been  advanced  fince  his  death,  makes  all  that 
had  been  previoully  effected  appear  comparatively  trifling. 

The  fyftem  of  lpinning  introduced  by  fir  Richard  was 
found  moll  particularly  applicable  to  the  production  of 
thread  for  warp,  whilll  the  Jenney  of  Hargreaves  was 
chiefly  employed  in  fpinning  the  woof,  or  weft,  for  the 
coarfe  kinds  of  which  it  was  better  adapted,  indeed,  than 
the  more  perfect  machine  of  fir  Richard. 

On  thefe  machines  were  fpun  for  fome  years  after  their 
introduction  all  the  twill  and  weft  in  the  kingdom  ; the 
ufe  of  the  Jenney  has,  however,  fince  been  almoil  wholly 
fuperfeded  by  a third  machine,  called  a Mule,  for  the  in- 
vention of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Crompton  cf  Bolton. 

The  mule  was  invented  about  the  year  1776,  during  the 
term  of  fir  Richard’s  patent  right,  and  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count come  into  general  ufe  till  after  its  expiration.  It  is 
a compound  of  the  two  machines  of  Arkwright  and  Har- 
greaves, and  is  confidered,  as  its  name  imports,  as  the  off- 
fpriag  of  the  twill  frame  and  Jenney.  It  coniills  of  a 
fyftem  of  rollers  like  thofe  of  the  twill  frame,  through 
which  the  roving  is  drawn  and  received  upon  fpindles, 
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revo’ving  like  thofe  of  the  Jenney,  and  from  which  it  ac- 
quires the  twill.  The  carriage  on  which  the  fpindles  are 
difpofed  is  moveable,  and  receding  from  the  rollers  fome- 
whut  quicker  than  the  thread  is  delivered,  draws  or  extends 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the  Jenney.  See 
Mule. 

This  compleats  the  feries  of  machines  now  in  ufe,  and  is 
the  only  important  difeovery  in  fpinning  fince  the  invention 
of  fir  Richard  Arkwright,  on  which  indeed  its  chief  merit 
is  founded. 

Ot  its  excellence,  and  alfo  of  thofe  other  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  different  preparatory  proceffes,  fome  idea  may 
perhaps  be  formed,  when  it  is  Hated  that  a pound  of  fine 
cotton  has  been  fpun  on  the  mule  into  350  hanks,  each 
hank  meafuring  840  yards,  and  forming  together  a thread 
1 67  miles  in  length. 

Hitherto  we  have  entered  only  into  fuch  details  of  the 
different  proceffes  of  fpinning  as  were  neceffary  to  elucidate 
the  hiltory  of  their  invention,  and  exhibit  both  the  fources 
and  progrefs  of  the  various  improvements. 

The  operations  which  cotton  undergoes  in  its  paffage 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  Hate  of  thread,  are  various 
and  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  fmenefs  required,  and 
the  different  ufes  to  which  it  is  deftined. 

If  we  analize  thefe  operations,  they  refolve  themfelves 
into  the  following  : Batting,  carding,  doubling,  drawing, 
and  twilling.  The  three  latter  are  never  performed  fingly, 
but  are  varioufty  joined  in  the  fame  machine  ; and  the  lame 
elementary  proceffes  are  oftentimes  repeated  in  different 
machines,  with  various  and  different  cffetls. 

With  reference  to  thefe  effects,  the  operations  which 
cotton  undergoes,  may  be  denominated  batting,  carding, 
drawing,  and  doubling,  roving,  and  fpinning. 

Butting,  is  that  operation  which  prepares  the  cotton  for 
carding,  by  opening  and  difengaging  the  hard  compreffed 
maffes,  in  which  it  comes  from  the  bales. 

It  is  performed  by  beating  the  cotton  with  Hicks,  on  a 
fquare  frame,  acrofs  which  are  ftretched  fmall  cords,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a goofe  quill,  with  intervals  fuffieient  to 
fuffer  the  feed,  leaves,  and  other  adventitious  matter  to  fall 
through.  u . 

When  a hard  matted  or  compreffed  mafs  of  cotton  is 
fmartly  llruck  with  a Hick,  the  natural  elallicity  and  refili- 
ency  of  its  fibres,  gradually  loofen  and  dilengage  them, 
and  the  cotton  recovers  by  repeated  ftrokes  all  its  original 
volume.  During  this  operation  the  feeds,  &c.  which 
adhere,  are  carefully  picked  out  by  the  hand,  and  the.  cot- 
ton, rendered  as  clean  as  polfible. 

Batting  is  generally  and  bell  performed  by  hand,  .though 
the  fcarcicy  of  hands  and  coll  of  labour  have  rendered  other 
contrivances  neceffary.  For  a defeription  of  the  batting 
machine,  with  other  particulars  relative  to  this  operation, 
fee  Machine.  . , • ■ 

Carding,  is  that  operation  in  which  the  nrft  rudiment st of 
the  thread  are  formed.  It  is  performed,  as  we  have  b Tore 
Hated,  by  cylinders  covered  with  wire  cards,  revolving  with 
confiderable  fwiftnefsin  oppolite  directions,  nearly  in  contact 
with  each  other,  or  under  a kind  of  dome  or  covering,  the 
under  furface  of  which  is  covered  with  fimilar  cards,  wfibie 
teeth  are  inclined  in  a direction  oppofite  to  tbofe  of  the 
cylinder. 

By  this  means  the  feparation  of  almoil  every  individual 
fibre  is  effected,  every  little  knotty  or  entangled  part  disen- 
gaged, and  the  cotton  fpread  lightly  and  evenly  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  laft  or  fmiihing  cylinder,  from  which  it 
is  ftripped  by  the  contrivance  we  have  already  deferibed. 

For  Jenney  fpinning,  which  is  Hill  in  ufe  fer  the  coarfer 
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kinds  of  thread,  the  cardings  are  ftripped  off  in  feparate 
lengths.  The  finifhing  cylinder  is  covered  with  the  ordinary 
cards  nailed  on  in  ftripes  acrofs,  and  the  cotton  contained 
between  the  margins  or  intervals  of  each  llripe,  forms  one 
carding,  whole  length  of  courfe  depends  on  the  width  of 
the  engine,  or  cylinder.  When  llripped  off  by  the  crank 
and  comb,  it  forms  a loofe  and  fhapelels  film,  which  fall- 
ing on  the  furface  of  a plain  wooden  cylinder,  the  lower 
half  of  which  revolves  within  a hollow  Ihell  or  cafing,  the 
co  ton  in  its  paffage  is  rolled  up  and  delivered  at  the  other 
fide  in  perfect  and  cylindrical  cardings. 

For  mule  or  water  fpinning,  the  finifhing  cylinder  is 
covered  with  fpiral  or  fillet-cards,  and  the  cotton  being 
taken  ofF  in  one  continued  fleece,  and  contradled  by  palling 
through  the  funnel  and  rollers,  forms  one  endlefs  and  per- 
petual carding,  which  is  interrupted  only,  or  broken,  when 
the  tin  can  that  receives  it  is  compleatly  filled. 

In  the  Jenney  carding,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  dif- 
pofed acrofs  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  carding  ; 
in  the  perpetual  carding  they  are  difpofed  longitudinally, 
or  in  the  diredlion  of  its  length,  and  it  is  this  circumftance 
which  renders  the  carding  deftined  for  mule  or  water  fpin- 
ning, inapplicable  to  the  Jenney,  and  vice  ver/d.  For  fur- 
ther details,  and  a defcription  of  the  carding  engine,  we 
mull  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Engine. 

Drawing,  and  Doubling,  is  one  of  the  preparatory  pro- 
cefies  for  which  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  fir  Richard  Ark- 
wright, and  belongs  exclufively  to  the  mule,  or  water 
fpinning. 

The  doubling,  or  palling  three  or  four  cardings  at  once 
through  a fyfiem  of  rollers,  by  which  they  are  made  to 
coalefce,  is  intended  to  corredl  any  inequalities  in  the  thick-- 
nefs  of  the  cardings,  and  alfo  to  admit  of  their  being  fre- 
quently drawn  out  ‘ or  extended  by  palling  through  the 
nollers.  The  effedl  of  this  frequent  drawing  is  to  difpofe 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton  longitudinally,  and  in  the  moll 
perfeft  Hate  of  parallelifm.  The  operation  of  carding 
effedlsthisin  a certain  degree  ; yet  the  fibres,  though  parral-' 
lei,  are  nrtt  llraight  but  doubled,  as  may  eafily  be  fuppofed 
£rom  the  teeth  of  the  cards  catching  the  fibres  fometimes  in 
the  middle,  which  become  hooked  or  fattened  upon  them. 
Their  difpofition  is  alfo  farther  dilturbed*  by  the  taker-off 
or  comb,  which  ftrips  them  from  the-  -finifhing  cylinder ; 
and  though  the  general  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  a card- 
ing is  longitudinal,  yet  they  are  doubled,  bent,  and  inter- 
laced in  fuch  a -way,  as  to  rende#  the  operation  we  are  now 
Ipeaking  of  abfolutely  neceffary. 

When  the  cardings  have  been  palled  four  or  five  times 
through  the  drawing  frame,  every  fibre  is  flretched  out 
at  full  length,  and  difpofed  in  the  molt  even  and  regular 
dire&ion  ; and  though  the  average  length  of  a fibre  of  cot- 
ton is  not  two  inches,  yet  the  finilhed  drawing,  as  thefe 
prepared  cardings  are  now  termed,  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a lock  of  Jerfey  wool,  whofe  fibres,  fix  or  eight  times  as 
long  as  thofe  of  cotton,  have  been  carefully  and  fmoothly 
<ombed. 

Roving,  is  that  operation  by  which  the  prepared  cotton* 
as  it  comes  from  the  carding  engine,  or  drawing  frame, 
is  twijled  into  a loofe  and  thick  thread,  and  wound  upon  a 
fpindle  or  bobbin. 

In  Jenney  fpinning,  the  cardings  are  roved  without  any 
other  preparation,  by  a machine  called  a roving  billy,  for 
a defcription  of  which,  with  other  particulars  relative  to 
Jenney  fpinning,  fee  Jenney. 

In  mule  or  twill  fpinning,  the  prepared  carding  or  draw- 
ing, as  it  is  termed,  is  again  pafled  through  a fyfiem  of 
rollers,  and  is  twilled,  either  by  a rapidly  revolving  can,  into 
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which  it  is  delivered  from  the  rollers,  or  by  a fly  and  fpindle 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  flax  wheel ; in  the  latter  cafe  it  is 
wound  on  the  bobbin  by  the  machine  ; in  the  former  it  is 
received  in  the  conical  can  in  which  it  acquires  the  twill,  and 
is  afterwards  wound  upon  bobbins  by  the  fmaller  children  of 
the  mill. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright  always  employed  the  revolving 
can,  and  it  is  Hill  employed  in  many  of  the  firfl  mills  in 
the  country.  The  roving  frame  with  fly  and  fpindle,  which 
is  in  fadl  nothing  more  than  the  twill  frame  of  Hr  Richard,  is 
now  however  very  generally  in  ufe,  efpecially  fmce  later  im- 
provements have  removed  objections  to  the  machine,  which 
rendered  its  ufe  heretofore  inconvenient.  See  Frame. 

The  operations  through  which  the  thread  palfes  after  it 
has  received  the  firfl;  twill  are  various,  and  depend  greatly  on 
the  ufe  it  is  intended  for. 

The  finer  it  is  required,  the  oftener  it  is  drawn  dut 
and  twilled,  till  by  degrees,  as  in  the  procefs  of  wire-draw- 
ing, it  is  brought  down  to  the  finenefs  required.  The 
rovings  are  therefore  difljnguilhed  into  firfl:,  fecond,  and 
third,  according  to  the  number  of  operations  they  have  gone 
through. 

Spinning,  is  the  laft  operation  which  the  thread  undergoes 
in  the  feries  of  procefles  employed  in  converting  it  into 
thread,  and  is  that  in  which  it  receives  the  final  extenfion 
and  twilling. 

It  is  performed  either  on. the  Jenney,  twill  frame,  or 
mule.  Of  thefe  machines  we  have  already  fpoken  generally, 
and  alfo  of  the  nature  of  their  operation  ; for  further  and 
more  particular  details,  we  mull  refer  our  readers  to  their 
proper  heads. 

Such  are  the  operations  by  which  the  raw  material  is 
brought  into  the  Hate  of  thread,  and  fuch  the  improvements 
by  which  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  kingdom  has  ar- 
rived at  its  prefent  unexampled  Hate  of  prolperity.-  We 
cannot  give  our  readers  a better  idea  of  the  effeCts  immediate- 
ly refulting  from  thefe  various  improvements  and  discoveries, 
than  by  the  following  extraCts  from  'a  pamphlet,  publiihed 
in  the  year  1788,  intitled,  “ An  important  Grills  in  the 
Calico  and  Mullin  Manufactures  of  this  Country  explained  y ’ 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  warn  the  nation  of  the  bad  con- 
fequences  which  would  refult  from  the  rivalry  of  the  Eall 
India  cotton  goods,  which  then  began  to  be  poured  into  the 
market  in  increafed  quantities,  and  at  diminilhed  prices. 

The  author  aflerts,  that,  not  above  20  years  before  the 
time  of  his  writing,  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  return  200,000/.  to  the  country  forthe  raw  material, 
combined  with  the  labour  of  the  people  ; and  at  that  period, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  twill  frame  and  Jenney, 
the  power  of  the  fingle  wheel  could  not  exceed  50,000 
fpindles  : 

In  1787,  the  number  of  cotton  mills,  as  near  as  intel- 
ligence could  be  procured,  was  as  follows  : 


Lancalhire 

41 

Flintlhire 

3 

Derbylhire 

22 

Pembrokelhire 

1 

Nottinghamlhire 

17 

Lanerklhire 

4 

Yorkfhire 

1 1 

Renfrewfhire 

4 

Chelhire 

8 

Perthfhire 

3 

Staffordlhire 

7 

Edinboroughlhire 

i 

Wellmorland 

5 

Reft  of  Scotland 

4 

Berklhire 
Reft  of  England 

2 

6 

119 

Ille  of  Man 

s 

24 

The 
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The  whole  being  143,  the  colt  of  which  was 

eftimated  at  - ~ £ 715,000 

There  were  at  the  fame  time  550  mules,  and 
20,700  Jennies,  containing,  together  with  the 
water  frames,  1,951,060  fpindles  ; the  coil  of 
which,  andof  the  auxiliary  machine-,  y,  together 
with  thatof  the  buildings,  is  Hated  to  have  been 
at  leait  . - 285,000 

The  total  expenditure  being  £ 1,000,000 


Thefe  eftablifhments,  when  in  full  employment,  were 
eilimated  to  produce  as  much  cotton  yarn  as  could  be  fpun 
on  the  linglc  fpindle  by  a million  of  perfons  ; and  inflead 
of  diminilhing  the  employment  of  the  people  as  was  appre- 
hended, they  called  vail  numbers  from  idlenefs  to  com- 
fortable independence.  At  this  time  they  were  fuppofed  to 
give  employment  to  26,00c  men,  31,000  women,  and 
53,000  children  in  fpinning  alone  ; and  in  all  the  fubfequen.t 
ltages  of  the  manufacture  the  number  of  perfons  employed, 
was  eftimated  at  133,000  men,  59,000  women,  and  48,000 
children,  making  an  aggregate  ol  159,000  men,  90,000 
women,  and  101,000  children,  in  all  350,000  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  different  branches  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. 

The  quantity  of  the  raw  material  confumed  in  this  ma- 
nufacture, which  in  1781  did  not  amount  to  6,000,000  lbs., 
in  the  year  1787  exceeded  22,000,000.  The  aftonilhing 
rapidity  of  this  increafe,  which  will  be  more  clearly  Ihewn 
by  the  following  ilatement,  is  to  be  in  a great  meafure 
attributed  to  the  extenfion  of  the  manufacture  to  the  goods 
of  India,  particularly  calicoes  and  muflins. 

Cotton  ufed  in  the  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 


Years.  Pounds, 

Suppofed  value 
Yi'h?n  Manufactured* 

1781  5,101,920 

£ 2,000,000 

1782  11,206,810 

3,900,000 

1783  9’5 46>i?9 

3,200,000 

1784  11,280,238 

3,950,000 

1785  17,992,888 

6,0  00,000 

1786  19,151,167 

6,500,000 

1787  22,600,000 

7,500,000 

The  cotton  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  1787,  was 

of  the  following  growth: 

Britilh  Weft  India,  eftimated  at  , 

6,600,000  lbs. 

French  and  Spanifh  fettlements 

6,000,000 

Dutch  Settlements 

1,700,000 

Portuguefe  ditto 

2,500,000 

Fait  India,  procured  from  Oftend 

0,100,000 

Smyrna  and  Turkey 

5,700,000 

22,600,000 

The  application  of  this  cotton  to  the  different  branches 
of  manufacture  was  . fuppofed,  by  intelligent  perfons,  to 
.have  been  as  follows  ; 


Candlewicks 
Ho  fiery 

Silk  and  Linen  mixtures 
Fultians 

Calicoes  and  Muflins 


1,500,000  lbs. 
1,500,000  • 

2.000. 000 

6.000. 000 
1 1,600,000 


22,600,000 


In  the  branches  applicable  to  muflin  and  calico  alone,  it 
was  calculated  that  employment  was  given  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  100,000  men  and  women,  and  at  leait  60,000 
children. 

The,  progrefs  of  the  Irifh  in  the  fame  line  of  induftry 
muff  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  laudable  and  fpirited  ex- 
ertions of  captain  Robert  Brooke  deferve  to  be  more  parti- 
cularly noticed.  In  the  year  1780,  that  gentleman  efta- 
b! i died  a cotton  manufactory  on  his  lands  fituated  on  the 
great  canal  about  18  miles  W.  of  Dublin.  In  1782,  the 
government  of  Ireland,  underHanding  that  10  me  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Manchefter  intended  to  remove  to  America, 
and  carry  their  machinery  with  them,  found  means  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  gave  captain  Brooke 
about  3000  /.  for  fettling  them  in  houfes  upon  his  lands,  and 
they  afterwards  advanced  him  32,000/.  upon  intereft  and 
'fecurity,  that  he  might  give  employment  to  a great  number 
of  weavers  who  were  then  ftarving  and  riotous  for  want  of 
employment  in  Dublin.  By  means  of  thefe  and  other  ac- 
quifltions  of  inhabitants,  the  manufacturing  village  which 
was  called  Prolperous,  confifled  now  of  feveral  hundred 
houfes,  ereCted  on  a fpot  where,  in  the  year  1780,  there 
ftood  one  Angle  hut  ; and  the  manufacture  gave  employ- 
ment to  about  three  thoufand  men,  women,  and  children. 
Befides  captain  Brooke’s,  which  was  the  principal  one,  there 
were  at  this  time  feveral  other  manufactures  of  cotton 
eltablifhed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  by  the  fpirited  exer- 
tions of  individuals,  'and  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
parliament. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  two  fpinning 
mills  were  eltablifhed  in  France,  near  Rouen,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Holker,  an  Englifh  manufacturer,  who, 
with  his  partners,  was  aflifted  and  patronized  by  the  French 
government:  and  it  was  not  long  before  Arkwright’s  machi- 
nery was  even  tranfported  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
fpinning  mill  ereCted  in  Philadelphia. 

Calicoes  were  lirft  brought  hither  from  India  in  the  year 
1631,  and  derived  their  name  from  the  province  of  Calicut, 
where  they  were  chiefly  made  or  exported.  They  were  lirflt 
manufactured  in  this  country  about  the  year  1772,  or  1773. 
Various  attempts  had  been  made  previous  to  this  time 
to  manufacture  cloth  with  cotton  Warp  or  web,  but  owing 
to  the  imperfeCtion  of  the  twill  or  yarn,  fpun  either  on  the 
one  thread  wheel  or  .Tenney,  they  all  proved  unfuccefsful. 
The  warp  was  too  flimfy,  and  unable  to  fupport  the  ftretch 
or  tenlion  of  the  loom,  or  when  it  did,  too  foft  to  form  a 
cloth  of  firm  and  ufeful  texture.  The  improvements  that 
rapidly  followed  the  introduction  of  machine  fpinning,  and 
more  efpecially  thofe  of  fir  Richard  Arkwright,  foon  re- 
medied this  defeCt ; yet,  though,  molt  excellent  yarn  or 
twill  was  produced,  the  manufacturers  could  not  at  lirll 
be  prevailed  upon  to  weave  it  into  calicoes.  Mr.  Strutt, 
therefore,  of  Derby,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Samuel  Need, 
both  in  partnerlhip  with  fir  Richard  Arkwright,  attempted 
the  manufacture  of  calicoes  about  the  year  1773,  and 
proved  fuccefsful  ; yet  after  a large  quantity  had  been  made, 
it  was  difcovered  that  they  were  Tub  jeCt  to  double  the  duty 
(1-/2..  6d.  per  yard  of  cottons  with  linen  warp,  and  when 
printed  were  prohibited.  They  had  therefore  no  other  re- 
fource  than  to  alk  relief  of  the  legiflature,  which  after  great 
expence  and  oppofition,  they  at  length  obtained,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a branch  of  manufacture  which 
has  fince  become  one  of  the  moll  important  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  manufacture  of  calicoes  was  begun  at  Blackburn,  in 
Lancafhire,  about  this  period  alfo,  at  lirlt.  from  twill  fpun  in 
the  neighbourhood  upon  Jennies,  but  afterwards  principally 
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from  tlie  water  twill.  The  goods  manufactured  here  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  calicoes,  were  Blach'ouni  greys, 
made  of  cotton  woof,  but  linen  warp  of  Hamburgh  or  Irifh 
yarn,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  Thefe  goods,  which  were 
the  calicoes  of  that  day,  were  manufactured  as  early  as  the 
year  1727,  at  which  period  all  the  cotton  goods,  fuch  as 
pillows,  jeans,  jennets,  moll  of  the  cords  and  thickfets  were 
nude  with  linen  warp,  and  even  the  warps  for  dimities 
were  half  linen.  The  Blackburn  greys  were  fold  in 
the  unbleached  Hate  to  the  calico-printers  of  London,  and 
afterwards  to  thofe  of  Lancafnire  and  Chefhire,  till  the  in- 
troduction of  the  real  calico  put  a flop  to  this  manufacture 
about  the  year  1775. 

Blackburn  has  iince  become  the  great  mart  for  calicoes, 
and  the  chief  fource  from  whence  the  printers  of  Lancafliire, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  London  and  Scotland,  are  fupplied. 

The  quantity  manufactured,  or  rather  fold  there,  (for  the 
Blackburn  houies  employ  weavers  in  all  parts  of  the  fur- 
'rounding  country, and  even  at  confiderablediftances)  amount- 
ed a year  or  two  ago  to  upwards  of  one  million  pieces  annu- 
ally. The  quantity  now  made  is  perhaps  lefs  than  this, 
but  of  finer  quality,  a larger  capital  is  employed,  and  the 
manufacture  is  on  the  increafe. 

The  quantity  of  calicoes  manufactured  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, not  twenty  years  ago,  was  little  more  than  half  what 
the  Blackburn  market  nowaffords,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
forms  but  a fmall  part  of  the  quantity  annually  made  in  this 
country.  They  are  chiefly  printed  into  garments,  flrawis,  and 
furnitures,  both  for  home  confumption,  and  a confiderable 
foreign  trade.  The  finer  forts  are  worn  as  dreffes,  white 
or  plain,  and  la'rge  quantities  are  ufed  for  linings,  and  other 
purpofes  for  which  the  coarfer  kinds  of  linen  were  formerly 
employed. 

The  lightnefs,  as  well  as  cheapnefs,  of  the  calicoe,  has 
Tendered  it  a chief  article  of  drefs  among!!  all  claffes  of  peo- 
ple, and  annihilated  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  lighter 
kinds  of  woollen  .and  worlted  fluffs,  formerly  fo  much  in 
demand.  The  trade  of  Plalifax,  and  the  furrounding 
country,  which  confided  almoft  wholly  in  fuch  fluffs,  has 
gone  entirely  to  decay,  and  been  replaced  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  calicoes  and  other  cotton  goods  : and  fuch  are  the 
quantities  now  manufactured,  more  efpecially  in.  the  coun- 
try around  Colne,  and  thence  to  Bradford,  that  from  16  to 
20,000  pieces  are  brought  weekly  to  the  Manchelter 
market ; the  produce  of  thofe  diftriCts  which  adjoin,  or  are 
included  between  thefe  two  towns. 

To  the  fame  improvements  in  fpinning  which  gave  birth 
to  the  manufacture  of  calicoes,  we  are  indebted  for  that  of 
muffin,  a branch  not  lefs  important  to  the  country  than 
honourable  to  our  pride  and  induftry  as  manufacturers.  For 
this  elegant  article  of  drefs  all  Europe  had  long  been  tri- 
butary to  India,  wherethe  manufacture  has,  through  the  long 
lapfe  of  ages,  arrived  at  the  greatefl  perfection.  Muffins 
were  firil  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Eaft  India 
company,  about  the  year  1670,  before  which  time  cambrics 
and  Silefia  lawns  were  worn,  and  fuch  fine  linens  from 
Flanders  and  Germany,  as  were  brought  back  in  exchange 
for  our  woollen  manufactures  of  various  kinds  exported 
thither  in  confiderable  quantities.  The  manufacture  was 
attempted  at  Paifiev  as  early  as  the  year  1700.  A few 
looms  were  employed,  but  this  trade  was  foon  annihilated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  goods  of  India.  Eighty  years 
afterwards  a more  faccefsful  rivallhip  commenced.  Britifli 
muffins  were  firil  luccefsfully  introduced  in  the  year  178/, 
but  were  carried  to  no  great  extent  till  1785,  fince  which 
period  their  progrefs  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  example. 
In  the  year  1787,  it  was  computed,  that  not  lefs  than 


500,000  pieces  of  muflin,  including  drawls  and  handkerchiefs, 
were  annually  made  in  Great  Britain.  The  manufacture 
has,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  continued  progrelfively 
to  increafe  and  improve,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  moll 
lucrative  and  extenfive  of  any  in  this  country.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  approaches  to  perfection,  and  its 
furprifing  extent  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  are 
among!!  the  many  important  confequences  that  have  refult- 
ed  from  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  fpinning. 

By  the  cheapnefs  and  fuperior  quality  of  our  yarn,  we 
are  enabled  to  employ  thoufands  of  looms  in  the  production 
of  this  elegant  and  ufeful  article  of  drefs,  to  keep  in  this 
country  millions  of  fpecie  which  was  heretofore  fent  to  the 
Ealt  to  purchafe  this  commodity,  and  to  clothe  ourfelves 
with  this  fabric  at  one-thirdof  the  expence  formerly  required. 

The  demand  for,  and  the  life  of  this  article,  are  propor- 
tionate to  its  cheapnefs  and  elegance,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fee  that  it  will  become  a itaple  manufacture  of  this 
country. 

Glalgow  and  Pailley  in  Scotland,  and  Bolton  in  Lan- 
cafliire, are  the  chief  feats  of  this  manufacture,  which  is 
however  coniiderably  extended  over  many  other  parts  of  the 
country.  India  Hill  maintains  her  fnperiority  in  the  finer 
kinds  of  muflin,  feme  of  which  of  moll  exquifite  beauty  and 
finenefs  are  fold  in  this  country,  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve 
guineas  per  yard.  In  productions  like  thefe,  no  rivallhip 
can  exilt;  in  India  they  are  looked  on  as  mailer  pieces  of 
art,  and  the  time  employed  by  an  Indian  weaver  in  their 
production  would  ruin  an  European. 

The  common  kinds,  or  fuch  as  are  more  adapted  to 
general  ufe,  are  alfo  preferred  by  our  Englifh  ladies  to  thofe 
of  home  manufacture,  on  the  fcore  of  their  enduring  greater 
hardlhips  and  retaining  their  colour,  or  rather  whitenefs, 
better.  This  excellence,  which  exilts  to  a certain  degree,  is 
the  refult  of  no  fnperiority  in  the  manufacturing  precedes, 
but  in  the  raw  material,  of  which  that  of  India  is  the  finelt 
and  bell  in  the  world, 

Mullins  were  manufactured  at  Zurich  and  St.  Gall  in 
Switzerland  long  before  we  fucceeded,  yet  fuch  were  the 
advantages  which  the  improvements  in  fpinning  afforded  us, 
that  till  within  thefe  few  years  (during  which  the  unfettled 
Hate  of  the  continent  has  interrupted,  and  in  fome  coun- 
tries annihilated,  all  commercial  intercourfe)  we  fupplied  all 
Europe  with  mullins,  not  only  of  Indian,  but  Britifli  manu- 
facture. 

Nankeens  and  ginghams  were  manufactures,  which, 
without  the  improvements  of  the  fpinner,  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  fucceeded. 

Thefe  articles,  like  the  two  preceding,  were  formerly 
brought  from  the  Ealt  exelufively.  Fultians,  dimities, 
jeans,  quiltings,  velvets,  velverets,  velvetteens,  and  a variety 
of  cotton  goods,  which  the  limits  of  our  article  will  not 
allow  us  to  particularize,  have  been  improved  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  Manchelter  has  fupplied  all  Europe  with  thefe 
fabrics. 

Cotton  hofiery  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  this  im- 
menfe  manufacture,  and  it  was  the  demand  for  cotton 
thread  for  the  Itockihg  weavers,  that  urged  forward  the  im  - 
provements of  Mr.  Arkwright,  and.  held  out  fuch  llrong  in- 
ducements to  thofe  whofe  allillance  firil  enabled  him  to  give 
his  invention  to  the  world. 

Exciufive  of  thefe  various  manufactures,  great  quantities 
of  twill  were  exported  to  the  continent,  and  a confiderable 
part  of  the  yarn  fpun  in  Manchelter,  before  the  late  dif- 
altrous  occurrences  in  Germany,  was  employed  in  the  fo- 
reign loom.  It  was  this  demand  for  twill,  which  our 
continental  rivals  were  unable  to  produce  of  equal  quality 
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or  price  with  ours,  which  raifed  this  branch  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  to  a ftate  of  profperity,  of  which  feme  idea 
may  be  formed,  when  it  is  hated  that  the  various  eftablilh- 
ments  for  fpinning  only  in  this  country,  when  in  full  acti- 
vity, give  employment  to  near  iSo;ooo  perfons,  a number 
little  ihort  of  that  which  is  employed  in  France  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  cotton  mannfaCture  together,  and 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  Chaptal,  late  minifter  of 
the  Interior,  amounts  to  near  200,000 

The  value  of  thefe  improvements  in  fpinning  was  fo  ob- 
vious and  fo  important,  that  it  is  not  furprifmg  they  were 
foon  diffufed  over  the  continent,  notwithftanding  every  pre- 
caution ufed  to  prevent  it.  By  the  emigration  of  mechanics, 
and  the  clandeftine  exportation  of  machinery  conftrufted 
here,  our  neighbours  foon  became  poffeffed  of  our  improve- 
ments, and  had  we  paufed  in  our  exertions,  the  fuperiority 
we  had  acquired  would  long  ere  this  have  paffed  away. 
France,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  has  a great  population 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Pruffia  and  Ger- 
many have  many  and  increaiing  eftabiifhments,  and  in  the 
two  former  countries,  and  in  the  hereditary  dominions  oi 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  our  piece  goods  have  been  long 
prohibited. 

Our  fpinners  however,  by  tbeir  ingenuity,  and  the  im- 
provement and  perfection  of  their  machines,  have  ftill  kept 
the  lead  ; and  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  is  now 
direCted  to  the  perfection  of  thofe  operations  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  labours  of  the  loom,  in  which, 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  little  has  been  done.  Every 
day  brings  forth  new  difeoveries,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
fee  that  what  has  already  been  atchieved,  and  what,  from 
the  general  fpirit  of  improvement  which  is  now  abroad, 
znuft  inevitably  follow,  will  foon  place  us  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
and  give  us  advantages  greater  than  ever  we  enjoyed  fince 
its  firll  eftablifhment  in  this  country.  Before  we  enter  into 
luch  a detail  of  thefe  improvements  however,  as  will  enable 
our  readers  fully  to  comprehend  their  nature  and  extent,  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  a fhort  view  of  the  different  opera- 
tions and  precedes  through  which  the  thread  paffes  in  its 
progrefs  from  the  hands  o!  the  fpinner  to  the  loom. 

The  thread  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  twift,  fo  called  from  its 
being  harder  twifted  than  the  other,  forming  a floater 
thread,  and  ufed  for  the  web  or  warp  of  piece  goods,  and 
•weft,  which  is  a loofer,  fofter  thread,  and  ufed  for  the 
woof.  The  weft  is  delivered  to  the  weaver  in  fmall  oblong 
rolls  called  cops ; in  the  ftate  they  are  ftripped  off  the 
fpi  ndles  of  the  mule  or  Jenney.  When  thefe  are  ufed,  a 
final!  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  fkewer  is  carefully  paffed 
through  the  axis  of  the  cop  into  the  place  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  fpindle,  and  one  end  of  it  being  held  between 
the  teeth,  the  thread  is  wound  off  the  cop  upon  the  weaver’:; 
bobbin  by  a wheel  fomewhat  fmaller  in  fixe,  but  the  fame 
in  principle  as  the  common  one  thread  wheel  on  which  all 
-the  fpinning  was  formerly  performed. 

This  is  generally  done  by  children,  and  the  bobbins  are 
then  ready  for  the  fhuttle.  Twift  undergoes  feveral  ope- 
rations before  it  is  ready  for  the  loom.  It  is  delivered  by 
the  fpinner  either  in  hank,  or  cop. 

Hank  twift  is  that  which  is  fpun  on  the  water  frame, 
from  the  bobbins  of  which  it  is  reeled  into  hanks  of  a deter- 
minate length,  each  meafuring  840  yards.  The  value  and 
finenefs  of  the  thread  are  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
hanks  in  a pound,  and  they  are  denominated  by  numbers,  as 
Nos.  20,  50,  100,  &c.  which  exprefs  the  hanks  which  a 
pound  of  twift  contains.  In  this  ftate  it  is  generally fzed, 


an  operation  which  is  intended  to  give  additional  ftrength 
and  tenacity  to  the  thread,  and  enable  it  to  fupport  the 
different  operations  in  its  paffage  to  the  loom.  It  confifts 
in  impregnating  the  thread  fully  with  thin  fize,  chiefly 
formed  of  wheat  flour  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  glue.  The  twift  is  carefully  worked  in  this  and 
afterwards  wrung  and  dryed.  The  thread  acquires  confi- 
derable  ftrength  by  this  operation,  and  the  loofe  fibres 
are  all  firmly  attached  or  glued  to  its  furface.  It  is  then 
delivered  to  the  winder. 

Winding  is  that  operation  by  which  the  thread  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  warping  bobbin,  either  from  the  cop,  hank, 
or  twift  frame  bobbin. 

Formerly  this  was  chiefly  done  by  females,  and  the  work 
was  carried  home  and  performed  by  any  of  the  family  not 
engaged  in  domeftic  concerns,  on  a fmall  wheel  that 
turned  two  bobbins  at  a time. 

This  mode  is  ftill  in  ule,  but  the  work  has  been  greatly 
abridged  and  facilitated  by  the  ufe  of  machines  of  various 
conftruclions,  for  a defeription  of  which,  fee  Ma- 
chine. 

Cop  twift  is  that  which  is  fpun  on  the  mule  or  Jenney. 
It  is  reeled  only  occafionally  to  afeertain  its  value  and  fine- 
nefs, and  is  delivered  in  cops  to  the  winder. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  warping,  or  the  formation 
of  the  web.  The  machine  on  which  this  is  performed  is 
an  odlagonal  prifm  five  or  fix  feet  high-,  and  fomewhat  lefs 
in  diameter,  revolving  vertically,  and  put  in  motion  by  a 
band  and  pulley  placed  under  the  feat  of  the  warper. 
The  bobbins  which  furnifh  the  thread  are  fufpended  hori- 
zontally in  a frame  on  one  fide.  Twenty -eight  or  thirty 
threads,  forming  together  a fyftem  called  a half  beer , are 
wound  round  the  prifm  in  a ipiral  form  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  machine  is  then  turned  the  contrary  way,  and  the 
thread  wound  round  the  prifm  upwards  from  bottom  to  top, 
and  this  is  repeated  backwards  and  forwards  till  a fufficient 
number  of  half  beers  have  been  wound  to  form  a web  of 
the  breadth  required. 

When  finifhed,  and  the  ends  properly  fecured,  the  whole 
is  wound  off  and  coiled  upon  the  hand  into  a round  ball 
called  the  warp.  For  further  .particulars  of  this  operation, 
and  a defeription  of  the  machine,  fee  Mill. 

If  the  thread  has  been  previoufly  fized  in  the  hank,  it  is 
now  ready  for  the  loom,  but  if  the  warp  is  made  of  cop 
twift,  that  operation  is  next. performed. 

The  warps  are  boiled  feveral  hours  in  water  till  they  are 
thoroughly  penetrated  and  foftened  ; after  draining  force 
time  they  are  then  uncoiled  and  worked  in  the  fize  till  fully 
impregnated,  after  which  the  fuperfluous  fize  is  fqueezed 
out,  and  they  are  fufpended  on  poles  to  dry  : the  warp  1 
then  ready  for  the  loom. 

Without  this  operation  of  fizing,  which,  as  we  have  be- 
fore obferved,  gives  ftrength  and  tenacity  to  the  thread,  it 
would  not  fupport  the  friction  of  the  loom.  Two  threads 
are  paffed  between  each  dent  of  the  reed,  and  at  each  ftroke 
of  the  treadle  one  afeends  whilft  the  other  defeends. 
There  is  therefore  a conftant  friction  of  the 'threads  upon 
each  other,  as  well  as  againft  the  teeth  of  the  reed.  The 
motion  of  the  reed  itfelf  alio  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
of  the  healds  up  and  down,  is  very  fevere  upon  the  warp, 
and  unlefs  it  has  been  well  penetrated  by  the  fize,  and  its 
fibres  well  cemented  or  glued  together,  this  continual 
rubbing  is  fufficient  to  deftrny  its  texture. 

Good  fizing  prevents  this,  but  it  is  ftill  further  aided  by 
another  operation  called  dreffmg , which  is  performed  by  the 
weaver  himfelf  after  the  warp  is  got  into  the  loom.  'This 
confifts  firft  in  applying  with  a brufh  a kind  of  pafte  made 
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of  wheat  flour  well  boiled,  to  which  is  often  added  a final! 
portion  of  common  fait  ; fometimes  of  potafh,  and  fome- 
times  even  a little  tallow. 

It  is  in  fa 61  a repetition  of  the  operation  of  fizing,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  dreffing  is  applied  chiefly  to  the 
furface  of  the  thread,  which  is  ilightly  fmeared  with  the 
pafle,  and  brulhed  uniformly  in  one  diredlion  from  the  healds 
to  tiie  beam,  by  which  means  the  loofe  fibres  are  all  dif- 
poled  evenly  one  way,  and  firmly  glued  fall  to  the  thread. 

In  fummer  the  warp  is  dried  limply  by  fanning  it,  but  in 
winter,  and  in  damp  cold  weather,  a hot  iron  is  lightly 
palled  over  it.  It  is  then  d relied  again  with  a brufh  dipped 
in  tallow  or  butter,  with  which  it  is  ilightly  greafed.  This 
gives  fupplenefs  and  fmoothnefs  to  the  thread,  and  greatly 
dimijiilhes  the  fridlion  of  the  healds  and  reed.  As  fuch  a 
portion  of  the  warp  as  is  extended  between  the  healds  and 
beam  can  alone  be  drelfed  at  one  time,  this  is  woven,  and  the 
dreffing  repeated  again  upon  another  portion,  and  fo  on 
alternately  dreffing  and  weaving  till  the  whole  of  the  web  is 
fin  idled. 

Various  improvements  or.  tliefe  different  proceffes  have 
taken  place  during  the  laft  fix  or  eight  years,  which  have 
made  greater  or  lefs  progrefs  m proportion  to  their  im- 
portance. We  lhall  enumerate,  therefore,  not  only  thole 
of  recent  date,  but  fuch  as,  though  known  fome  time,  have 
not  been  generally  adopted. 

The  weaver’s  bobbin  is  Hill  wound  by  hand  in  the  manner 
already  defcribed,  though  the  life  of  a fmall  machine,  by 
which  twenty  bobbins  or  upwards  are  wound  at  once,  is 
daily  gaining  ground.  They  are  to  be  feen  no\V  in  almoft 
every  weaver’s  cottage  where  feveral  looms  are  employed. 
This  labour  is  further  abridged  by  a very  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  which  a patent  has  been  obtained.  The  cops, 
inftead  of  being  wound,  are  conipreffed  or  fqueezed  till  they 
are  fmall  enough  to  enter  the  lliuttle.  The  winding  here 
is  done  away,  and  the  cops  thus  conipreffed  are  preferred,  by 
the  weavers  to  the  common  bobbin.  In  thole  large  efta- 
bliflimentswhere  the  different  proceffes,  fuch  as  fpinning  and 
weaving,  are  carried  on  together,  the  cops  are  fpun  fmall 
enough  to  enter  the  fhuttle  without  compreffion.  The  weft 
is  transferred  at  once  from  the  fpindle  of  the  mule  to  the 
weaver’s  fhuttle,  and  the  time  and  wafte  of  winding,  and 
even  of  compreffing,  faved  entirely. 

On  the  fame  principle  alfo,  a confiderable  reduction  has 
been  made  in  the  labour  of  reeling  and  winding  twill.  Till 
within  a late  period,  the  pradlice  has  uniformly  been  to 
reel  it  into  hanks  from  the  bobbin  it  was  fpun  on,  to  lize  it 
in  the  hank,  and  then  wind  it  for  warping.  An  obvious 
reduction  of  this  labour  is  to  warp  it  diredtiy  from  the  bob- 
bin it  is  fpun  on,  and  fize  it  in  the  warp  like  cop  twill. 
For  reafons,  however,  which  it  will  not  be  neceffary  here  to 
enter  into,  this  has  been  found  impracticable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, transferred  to  the  warping  bobbin  without  the  inter- 
mediate labour  and  walls  of  reeling,  and  the  fizing  is  done 
in  the  warp. 

Confiderable  improvements  in  the  mode  of  fizing  have 
been  made  within  thefe  few  years,  efpecially  in  the  fizing 
of  warps. 

Formerly,  the  pradlice  was  to  work  the  warp  in  the 
warm  fize  by  the  hand,  the  heat  of  which  was  of  courfe 
limited  to  that  degree  which  could  he  readily  borne  by  the 
workman.  Experience  having  proved  that  the  hotter  the 
fize,  the  more  evenly-  and  perfectly  was  the  warp  penetrated, 
various  contrivances  were  adopted  for  applying  it  at  a high 
temperature.  Amongil  others  are  oblong  troughs  furnilhed 
with  feveral  pairs  of  rollers,  through  which  the  warp  paffes, 
and  is  llrongly  compreffed  whilll  immerfed  in  the  hot  fize. 


Mr.  Marfland’s  idea  of  placing  the  twill  in  an  exhaulted 
receiver,  and  admitting  the  hot  fize,  promifes  confiderable 
advantages  in  fome  cafes,  and  when  the  plan  has  been 
matured,  will  no  doubt  he  fufceptible  of  many  applica- 
tions. 

But  the  greatell  improvement  that  lias  been  made  in  thefe 
different  proeefles,  and  one  that  mull  eventually  effedl  a 
compleat  revolution  in  the  whole  fyftern,  is  Meffrs.  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Rols’s  mode  of  dreffing.  Hitherto  this  operation 
has  been  performed  by  the  weaver  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  defcribed,  at  the  expence  of  one-third  of  his  time 
and  labour.  As  it  is  only  poffible  for  him  to  drefs  at  once 
as  much  or  the  work  as  is  contained  between  the  healds  and 
beam,  he  is  fcarcely  got  fettled  to  his  work,  after  each 
operation,  before  he  is  again  called  off  to  drefs  another  por- 
tion. By  this  continual  interruption  of  one  fpecies  of  labour 
by  another  totally  different,  it  mull  he  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  not  only  much  time  is  loit,  hut  that  the  labour  itfelf 
cannot  be  equally  well  performed. 

There  is  a delicacy  and  certainty  of  touch  in  weaving, 
dependant  on  long  habit  and  experience,  and  on  which  the 
evennefs  and  goodnefs  of  the  cloth  depends. 

If  the  force  with  which  the  woof  or  weft  is  driven  up  by 
the  reed,  be  not  always  alike,  if  it  is  greater  at  one  time 
and  lefs  at  another,  the  cloth  will  he  thicker  ar.d  thinner  at 
thofe  places,  and  inch  is  the  nicety  on  which  this  depends, 
that  the  moll  experienced  weaver,  after  an  interruption  of 
fome  hours,  cannot  at  once  regain  it. 

Meffrs.  Ratcliffe  and  Rofs  drefs  the  whole  of  the  warp 
before  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam,  the  labour  of  the  weaver 
is  therefore  uninterrupted,  and  his  attention  diredled  folely 
to  one  objedl.  This  alone  is  a great  point  gained,  but  it  is 
attended  alio  by  other,  not  lefs  important,  advantages.  Great 
part  of  the  intelledlual  flcill  required  in  weaving  is  in  the 
dreffing  and  beaming  of  the  warp  ; the  mere  mechanical 
part  ol  throwing  the  lliuttle,  &c.  is  foon  acquired,  even  by  a 
boy.  A more  accurate  diviiion  of  labour,  by  reducing  the 
beaming  and  dreffing  to  a fyllem  by  which  they  are  better, 
more  economically,  and  more  expeditioully  performed  than 
before,  has  removed  the  great  difficulty  in  the  art  of 
weaving,  and  rendered  it  in  a great  meafure  the  employ- 
ment of  children. 

From  what  we  have  already  faid,  it  will  appear  that  the 
objedl  in  dreffing  and  fizing  is  nearly  the  fame,  and  Meffrs. 
Ratcliffe  and  Rofs,  by  this  improved  mode  of  dreffing,  have 
fucceeded  in  reducing  thefe  operations  to  one.  They  have 
gone  Hill  further  ; they  have  done  away  the  neceiiity  of 
warping,  by  forming  the  web  at  once  from  the  bobbin, 
and  thus  reduced  the  warping,  fizing,  dreffing,  and  beaming, 
to  one  operation.  A thouland  bobbins  and  upwards  fup- 
ply  the  materials  for  the  warp,  which  in  its  progrefs  is  pro- 
perly difpofed  and  arranged,  iized,  drelfed,  and  finally  wound 
upon  the  beam.  This  improvement,  which  may  jullJy  be 
regarded  as  the  moll  important  that  has  taken  place  in 
weaving  fince  the  invention  of  the  fly  Ihuttle  fifty  years  age, 
mull  in  the  end  effedt  a compleat  change  in  the  fyllem  of 
labour.  Great  however  as  its  advanatges  are,  fome  time 
mull  neceffarily  elapfe  before  it  can  be  accommodated  to 
general  ufe.  In  large'  ellablifliinents,  where  the  different  pra- 
ceffes  of  the  manufadlure  are  carried  on  together,  fuch  as 
fpinning,  weaving,  and  the  labour  immediately  connedled 
with  them,  it  has  been  adopted  with  the  happiell  fuccefs, 
hut  the  weaving  in  this  country  is  chiefly  done  in  the  cottages’ 
of  the  poor,  and  to  their  ufe  the  collly  and  bulky  apparatus 
of  Meffrs.  Ratcliffe  and  Rofs  is  not  adapted. 

To  derive  all  the  advantages  poffible  from  this  improve- 
ment, therefore,  it  will  be  neceffary  either  that  the  weaving 
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be  done  in  large  (bops,  to  each  of  which  a drefling  machine 
may  be  attached,  or  that  the  warps  be  delivered  to  the 
country  weavers  ready  drefled  and  wound  upon  the  beam. 
The  former  plan  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  difficult  to  forefee,  that  at  no  very  diltaut  period  all 
the  weaving  of  the  country  will  (hare  the  fate  of  the  fpin- 
ning,  and  quit  the  cottage  for  thofe  larger  eltablifhments  in 
which  it  will  be  iufeeptible  of  better  management,  and 
more  accurate  divilion  of  labour. 

The  lalt  improvement,  which  we  fh.all  notice  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton,  and  which,  when  once  eftablilhed,  will 
compleat  what  Arkwright  lias  fo  happily  begun,  is  that  of 
weaving  by  machinery.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  apply  the  great  moving  powers,  fleam,  and 
water,  to  the  common  loom.  Mr.  Dolignon,  many  years 
ago,  con  ft  ructcd  a loom  adapted,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  all  kinds  of  cloth.  It  might  be  wrought  by 
the  power  of  wind,  water,  fleam,  or  animal  ftrength,  and 
poffcffed  an  inftinCtive  capacity  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrafe)  of  knowing  when  any  thread  of  the  weft  or  warp  was 
broken,  in  which  cafe  the  loom  ceafed  its  motion,  thus 
calling  on  the  attendant  to  repair  the  damage,  which  being- 
done,  it  immediately  went  on  as  before  ; fix  of  thefe  looms 
might  be  attended  with  eafe  by  a girl  of  iixteen,  or  an  aged 
or  infirm  perfon  of  either  i'ex.  The  inventor  did  not  live  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  nor  to  introduce  his  machine 
properly  to  the  world.  He  died  foon  after  its  completion, 
when  he  had  brought  it  to  a date  of  perfection  fatisfaClory 
to  himfelf,  and  with  him  pevifhed  the  refult  of  his  induftry 
and  talent.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Dolignon  give  of  this  invention  : fince  that  time  feveral 
other  looms  of  fimilar  conftruCtion  have  been  invented. 

Mr.  Auftin  of  Glafgow  has  produced  one,  a model  of 
which  is  depofited  at  the  houfe  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
Adeiphi,  in  favour  of  which  numerous  teftimonies  were 
tranfmicted  to  the  fecretary.  In  the  year  1 79S,  a loom  on 
this  conftruCtion  was  iet  to  work  at  Mr.  Monteith’s  fpin- 
ning  works  near  Glafgow,  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  fo 
well,  that  a building  was  ereCted  by  Mr.  Monteith  for  con- 
taining thirty  looms,  and  afterwards  another  to  hold  about 
200. 

The  model  depofited  in  the  Adeiphi  is  an  improvement 
0:1  thofe  firlt  made  for  Mr.  Monteith,  whofe  name  we  do 
not  however  fee  amongft  the  lift  of  thofe  who  bear  teftimony 
to  its  value.  A loom  of  this  kind,  fays  the  inventor,  oc- 
cupies only  the  fame  fpace  as  a common  loom.  The  ex- 
pence is  about  one-half  more.  The  reeling,  winding,  warp- 
ing, beaming,  looming,  combing,  drefling,  fanning,  greaf- 
ing,  drawing  bores,  (hifting  heddles,  rods,  and  temples, 
which  is  nearly-one  half  of  the  weaver’s  work,  together  with 
the  general  waftc  accompanying  them  ; all  which  occur  in 
the  operation  of  the  common  loom,  do  not  happen  in  this, 
which  by  its  Angle  motion,  without  trouble,  performs  every 
operation  after  the  fpinning,  till  the  making  of  the  cloth  is 
accomplilhed.  One  weaver  and  a boy  are  fufficient  to  ma- 
nage five  looms  of  coarfe  work,  and  three  or  four  of  fine 
work.  T.ie  conftruClion  of  this  loom  is  fo  complicated, 
that  the  fociety  have  not,  in  their  TranfaClions,  given  the 
public  a drawing  of  it,  conceiving  that  a model  only  could 
render  it  intelligible. 

Other  looms  of  a more  fimple,  and  confequently  of  more 
ufeful  conftruClion,  have  been  invented  by  Meffrs.  Horrocks 
and  Marfland  of  Stockport  near  Manchefter,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  drefling  machine  of  Meffrs.  Ratcliffe  and 
Rofs,  promife  to  be  of  confiderable  utility,  and  have  alrea- 
dy been  tried  on  a fufficiently  exteniive  fcale  by  the  in- 
ventors. The  drefling  machine,  indeed,  has  removed  the 
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great  difficulties  in  machine  weaving,  and  without  it  nothing 
important  or  advantageous  could  have  been  accomplifhed. 
it  has  al!o  rendered  the  machine  loom  itfelf  of  lefs  import- 
ance, by  Amplifying  the  art  of  weaving  fo  much  as  to  render 
tnat  tlie  employment  of  boys,  which  was  formerly  entruiled 
only  to  experienced  weavers.  To  the  rapid  extension  of  this 
improvement,  however,  there  are  objections  at  the  prefeut 
moment  arifing  from  moral  as  well  as  political  confiderations 
winch  mull  greatly  retard  its  progrefs,  and  we  muff  look  to 
happier  tunes  for  the  proof  of  its  general  utility,  and  its 
final  adoption  or  rejection. 

The  preceding  flcetch,  fhort  and  imperfeCt  as  it  is,  will 
icrve  to  convey  lbme  idea  of  this  immenfe  and  important 
manufacture.  Of  the  population  atprefent  engaged  in  it,  and 
01  its  annual  value,  we  have  only  fuch  conjectures  to  offer  as 
are  founded  on  thofe  materials  which  are  within  the  reach 
or  individuals,  and  unlefs  government  order  fuch  an  enquiry, 
it  can  only  be  eitimated  by  the  importation  of  cotton,  which 
is  for  the  mo  ft  part  manufactured  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  manufacture  of  Scotland,  as  being  in  a narrow 
field,  is  more  within  the  reach  of  obfervation  than  that  of 
England  ; we  therefore  venture  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
as  being  apparently  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  fol- 
lowing, 


Efim  ate  of  the  fate  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Scotland , 
made  up  in  the  y ear  1796  at  Glafgow,  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal commerce  and  manufactures  of  that  kingdom. 

39  water  mills,  which  coft  for  machinery 

and  buildings  10,000 /.  each  - - ^390,000 

and  work  124,800  fpindles 

1200  Jennies  84  fp.  each  100,800  at  6/.  each  7,200 
600  mules  144  fp.  each  86,400  at  30/.  each  18,000 


Total,  WOl  •king  by  1 r.  „ 

day  and  night  ) 3 ^,000  fpindles. 

Building  for  the  Jennies  coft 


75,000 


Capital  veiled  in  machinery  and  buildings  £ 490,200 


The  yarn  annually  fpun  is  valued  at  £ 1,256,412 

The  cotton  4,629,043  lbs,  average  value  2J-.  462,904 


The  people  employed  are  eftimated  at 
25,000  of  both  fexes,  young  and  old,  but  the 
greater  part  under  15  years  of  age,  whofe 
labour,  aided  by  machinery,  thus  improves  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  in  the  firlt  ftage  of 
manufacture.  - - - 793,508 

From  which  deduCt  wages  eftimated  at  500,000 

Remains  for  coft,  and  wear  and  tear  of  ma-  j 

chinery,  and  proprietors  profits,  the  > 293,508 

fum  of  ...  ) 


The  annual  value  of  calicoes  and  muffins, 
now  defervedly  efteemed  the  ilaple  of  Scotland, 
when  finifiied,  including  the  excife  duty  on  a 
part  of  them  which  are  printed,  and  the  coft  of- 
tambouring  and  needle  work  on  about  a third 
part  of  them,  was  then  eftimated  at  ,£’3,108,54^ 

Value  of  the  cotton  yarn  as  I /.  , 

above  - ^ }£  1,256,412 

Yarn  got  from  England  5,20,000 

£r,  776, 412 
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The  wages  of  weavers,  tambourers,  needle- 
workers,  the  charges,  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
fa8  urers,  and  the  revenue  paid  to  government, 
thus  amounted  to 

Which  great  fum  is  produced  by  capital,  ingenuity, 
management,  and  labour  in  the  fubfequent  ftages  of  the 
buiinefs. 


The  cotton  manufacture  in  Scotland 
employs 


} 


38,8 15  weavers. 


For  winding  warp  and  weft 
Andfuppoling  i-  of  the  muffin  adorn- F 
ed  with  needle  work  - J 


12,938  women. 
105,000  women. 


and  girls  molt  children. 

Befides  thofe  employed  in  the  fpin- 
ning  branch 


} 


25,000 


Hence  it  appears  that 


181,753  perfons 


derive  their  immediate  fubfiftence  from  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  Scotland,  and  alfo  a proportional  number  in  Eng- 
land, employed  in  producing  yarn  to  the  value  of  520,000  /.  ; 
befides  the  innumerable  people  of  all  dalles  concerned  in 
providing  neceffaries  and  accommodations  of  every  kind  for 
that  great  multitude,  and  in  conftrufting  and  repairing  the 
machinery  and  buildings  ; and  the  cultivators  of  the  cotton 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  feamen,  merchants.  Sec.  who 
are  all  wholly  or  partly  fupported  by  this  moil  beneficial 
manufacture,  by  which  the  cotton  is  raifed,  taking  the 
whole  manufacture  together,  to  about  feven  times  the 
value  it  was  of  when  imported. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  increafed  very  much  in 
Scotland  fince  the  year  1796.  The  imports  of  cotton  into 
the  kingdom  in  the  year  1800,  were  nearly  treble  thofe  of 
the  year  1796.  The  printing  bufinefs  however  appears  to 
have  declined  a little,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing 


Account  of  the  Calicoes,  Muflius,  Linens,  and  Stuffs,  printed  in  Scotland  in  the  years  1796  and  1800. 


* 

Foreign  Calicoes  and  Mullins  « 

Britilh  Calicoes  and  Muffins 
Linens  and  Stuffs  - 

1796. 

1800. 

Rate 

of 

Duly. 

Yards. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Yards. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

d. 

7 

3 i 

0 A 

J2 

I4I>4°3 

4,258,567 

1,185,500 

£■  s.  d. 

4,124  5 1 

62,103  ' 9 r4 
17,288  10  10 

78,868 

4>176,939 

1,220,714 

£■  s.  d. 

2,300  6 4 
60,913  13  i of 

17,802  ! rj 

In  England  and  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  the  printing  bufinefs  has  increafed  during  the  above  period,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following 


Account  of  the  Calicoes,  Mullins,  Linens,  and  Stuffs,  printed  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  years  1796  and  1800. 


Foreign  Calicoes  and  Mullins  - 

Britilh  Calicoes  and  Mullins 
Linens  and  Stuffs  - 

l 

1796. 

1 800. 

Rate 

of 

Duty. 

Yards. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Yards. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

d. 

7 

34 

34 

1,750,270 

24,363,240 

3,464,862 

£.  s.  d. 

51,049  10  10 

355>297  5 0 
50,529  4 11 

1-577-536 

128,692,790 

3,232,073 

£.  s.  d. 

46,011  9 4 

418,436  10  5 
47,134  7 11 

If  we  follow  the  calculation  affumed  in  an  eftimate  laid 
before  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  duty 
is  one  tenth  of  the  value,  we  may  eftimate  the  value  of  the 
Britilh  calicoes  and  mullins  printed  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1796,  at  - £ 3,552,972  o 

And  thofe  in  1 800  at  - - 4,184,365  o 

From  thefe  ftatements,  which  are  official,  it  appears  that 
in  1800  there  were  printed  about  a million  and  a half  of 
calicoes  and  mullins  in  Great  Britain,  exclulive  of  linens, 
fluffs,  and  foreign  calicoes.  From  that  time,  to  the  year 
1806,  the  bufinefs  has  continued  progreffively  to  increafe, 
the  amount  of  duties  on  printed  goods  for  that  year  being 


upwards  of  600,000/.,  which  will  bring  the  number  of  pieces 
printed  nearly  to  two  millions. 

The  quantity  of  white  calicoes  and  mullins  ma’de  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  certainly  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  printed ; probably  not  lei's  than  three  million  pieces 
annually. 

From  the  fignatures  to  the  petition  of  the  journevmen 
calico-printers  to  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  year  1806, 
it  would  appear  that,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
number  is  7000  ; we  fufpeft  however  that  this  number  in- 
cludes apprentices,  and  that  the  lift  alfo  has  been  fwelled, 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  by  unfair  means. 

During 


C O T 


C O T 


During  tire  progrefs  of  the  work  we  (hall  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  reverting  again  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  cotton 
manufa&ure,  and  of  (applying  thofe  omifiions  which,  in  a 
bufmefs  of  fuch  magnitude  and  extent,  when  fubmicted  to 
individual  inveftigation,  mu  ft  unavoidably  occur.  We  ihall 
conclude  therefore  with  obferving  that,  from  the  beft  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  colleft,  and  from  calcula- 
tions founded  on  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  imported 
into  the  country  and  of  goods  exported,  it  appears  that  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  thefe  realms  gives  employment  to 
800,000  perfons,  and  that  its  annual  value  is  upwards  of  30 
millions. 

Cotton  Paper.  See  Paper. 

Cotton,  Philofophic,  a name  given  by  fome  chemical 
writers  to  the  flower,,  of  zixe,  from  their  whitenefs,  and 
filky  or  cottony  appearance. 

Cotton  Silk.  See  Comeax. 

Cotton  Thl/lle.  See  Onopordum. 

Cotton  Tree.  See  Gossypium. 

Cotton -Weed.  See  Athanasia,  and  Gnaphalium. 

COTTQNARA,  Le  Camara,  in  Ancient  Geography , an 
extenfive  country  of  the  peninfuia  of  India,  on  this  lido  the 
G-anges.  Pliny  fays,  that  pepper  was  exported  from  it  in 
canoes  to  Barace,  a fea-port  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Baris.  It  produced  an  excellent  pepper,  called  cot- 
tcnaricum.  This  maritime  country  was  fituated  between 
the  mountains  and  the  fea,  and  was  about  four  or  five  leagues 
in  breadth. 

COTTONIAN  Library , confifting  of  curious  man  11- 
feripts,  &c.  was  founded  by  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  was 
forty  y^-ars  in  collecting  it  ; and  at  his  death,  in  1631,  left 
the  property  of  it  to  his  family,  though  defigned  for  public 
ufe.  A large  acceffion  was  made  to  this  library  by  private 
benefactions  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  and  afterwards 
by  the  purchafes  of  his  heirs,  and  donations  of  others,  who 
added  to  it  a great  number  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
hiitory  and  antiquities  of  our  own  nation.  An  aft  of  par- 
liament was  obtained,  at  the  reqneft  of  fir  John  Cotton,  in 
17CO,  for  preferving  it  alter  his  deceafe,  under  the  above 
denomination,  for  public  ufe.  It  is  now  fixed  in  the 
Brink  Mufeum.  For  ftatutes  relating  to  it,  fee  12  and 
13  W.  III.  c.  5,  and  5 Anne,  cap.  30. 

CGTTONIANUS  Codex,  in  Biblical  Hi/lory,  a manu- 
feript  of  part  of  the  New  Teftament,  containing  the  por- 
tions of  the  A&.S  of  the  Apoftles,  and  of  the  Epiftles  ap- 
pointed  to  be  read  throughout  the  whole  year  ; and  re- 
pofited  in  the  Cottonian  library.  It  is  laid  to  have  been 
written  in  the  nth  century.  Cailey  collated  it  in  1735, 
and  Wetftein  has  inferted  his  extraifts.  In  the  fame  library 
is  another  MS.  containing  only  the  following  fragments  : 
Matth.  xxvi.  37 — 65.  xxvii.  26 — 34.  John,  xiv.  2 — 10. 
xv.  15 — 22  ; and  having  in  feveral  places  corrections. 
Wetftein  collated  it  in  1715.  This  MS.  is  written  on 
paper,  though  with  uncial  letters.  Both  Le  Long  and 
Wetftein  call  it  “Charta  Egyptiaca  purpurei  coloris.” 

COTTS,  in  Rural  Economy,  a wood  often  provincially 
employed  to  fignify  fuch  tame  lambs  as  have  been  brought 
up  by  the  hand,  in  confequence  of  the  mother  having  died. 
See  Cade  Lamb. 

COTTUS,  in  Ichthyology , a genus  of  fifties  in  the  tho- 
racic order.  The  head  is  broader  than  the  body,  and 
fpinous  ; the  eves  placed  vertically,  and  furnifhed  with  a 
niditant  membrane;  the  gill  membrane,  with  fix  rays; 
body  round,  without  feales,  and  tapering  towards  the  tail  ; 
dorfal  fins  one,  fometimes  two.  Linn.  Gmel.  &c.  La 
Cepede  divides  the  Li.nnsean  genus  Coitus  into  three  diftindt 
genera,  the  firft  of  which  he  retains  under  the  Linntean 


name,  the  two  ethers  are  his  Afpldophore , and  Afpldophoroide . 
This  arrangement  is  approved  by  the  later  French  writers, 
and  by  this  means  the  cottus  tribe  is  reduced  to  nine 
ipecies.  The  cottus  (cotte)  of  the  French  are  diftinguifhed 
by  having  the  head  larger,  or  more  bulky  than  the  body, 
and  in  general  of  a fomewhat  conic  form  ; the  dorfal  fins 
two  ; the  head,  or  gill-covers,  armed  either  with  (pines  or 
tubercles,  and  mote  than  three  rays  in  the  thoracic  fin. 

Three  ipecies  of  the  cottus  genus  are  found  in  Britain, 
tvvo  of  the  marine  kind,  and  the  other  an  inhabitant  of  our 
fee  ft  1 water  dreams  ; thefe  are  the  cataphracius  or  pogge, 
the  father-lafher,  C.  Jcorpius  j and  the  C.  gobio,  or  river 
bull-head.  One  or  two  other  kinds  inhabit  the  European 
feas,  and  the  reft  are  chiefly  natives  of  India, 

Species. 

Cataphractus.  Body  octangular,  mailed  ; upper  jaw 
armed  with  two  upright  bifid  fpmes  ; throat  fringed  with 
numerous  cirri.  Gmel.  Armed  bull-head.  Penn.  Donov. 
Brit.  Fifties,  &c. 

The  head  of  this  fifh  is  large,  bony,  and  tugged,  the 
mouth  placed  beneath  and  lunated  ; the  body  covered  with 
ftrong  bony  crufts,  divided  into  feveral  compartments,  the 
ends  of  which  pi  < j _£I  into  a (harp  point,  forming  an  echinated 
appearance  along  the  back  and  fides  from  the  head  to  the 
tail ; and  the  back  and  fides,  which  are  of  a brown  colour, 
as  well  as  the  head,  are  ufualiy  marked  with  three  or  four 
large  dufky  (paces  ; the  body  beneath  white.  The  armed 
bull-head  grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches,  or  rarely 
exceeds  fix  inches,  and  is  found  on  the  fea-coalts. 

Quadricornes.  Four  bony  protuberances  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  head.  Linn.  Four-horned  bull-head. 

_ A figure  of  this  fpecies  is  given  in  the  Muf.  Adolp. 

1 red.  pi.  32,  and  alfo  in  the  work  of  Bloch.  Its  general 
appearance  bears  a ftrong  rtfemblance  to  the  common  father- 
lafticr  of  our  own.  coalts,  but  differs  fpecifically -in  having  the 
foui  bony  protuberances  on  the  head  as  before  mentioned, 
two  of  which  are  fituated  towards  the  middle  of  the  head, 
and  two  behind.  The  prevailing  colour  is  olivaceous, 
marbled  with  brown  ; beneath  whitifti  ; pedforal  fins  very 
large  and  rounded.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic  and  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  near  the  entrance  of  rivers,  and  fometimes 
wanders  into  the  frefh  waters.  In  the  fpring  feafon  it  is 
taken  in  great  plenty  in  the  Diino  in  Livonia,  and  near 
Dalerow  in  Sweden.  This  fifti  grows  to  the  length  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  and  is  obferved  by  the  affiltance  of  its 
pedloral  fins,  which  are  of  very  coniiderable  fize,  to  fwini 
with  great  rapidity. 

Scorpius.  Head  armed  with  numerous  large  fpincs  ; 
upper  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  lower.  Linn.  Father- 
lafher,  or  fea-fcorpion.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties,  &c. 

Inhabits  the  ftiores  of  Europe,  Newfoundland,  and 
Greenland,  and  rarely  attains  to  a large  fize,  being  ufualiy 
found  about  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length  ; thofe  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  long  are  very  uncommon,  except  in  the 
northern  feas.  It  is  a fierce  and  adlive  filh,  and  will  defend 
its  haunts  again!!  the  attack  of  (harks,  and  other  large  pre- 
dacious cteatures,  which  it  annoys  by  means  of  its  fpines. 
The  body  is  compreffed,  tapering  towards  the  tail,  and  of 
a brown  colour,  variegated,  dotted,  and  lineated  with  white. 
The  flefh  is  eaten  in  Greenland,  and  alfo  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  but  the  vulgar  have  a fuperftitious  idea  that  the 
head  is  poifon,  and  therefore  cut  efi'  that  part  before  they 
drtfs  it. 

Grunniens.  Body  fmooth ; throat  with  numerous 
cirri.  Gmel.  Grunting  bull-head. 

A fpecies  found  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Nieu- 

hoff 
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hoff  faw  it  in  the  Eaft,  and  Marcgrave  in  Brtfi'i  : it  was 
firft  deferibed  by  the  la  It  mentioned  author,  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  the  fifh  he  mentions  under  the  name  of  pacam  is  'dill 
a variety  only  of  the  fame  fifh.  In  Brafi1  it  is  called  riiqiii. 

The  length  of  this  fifh  is  from  fix  to  eight  inches;  the 
colour  brown,  varied  with  white  on  the  files',  the  fins  pale 
ipotted  with  brown,  and  the  whole  furface  marked  with 
numetous  pores,  through  which  a mucous  fluid  exudes  with 
which  the  flefh  is  impregnated,  and  which  renders  the  fifh 
unwholefome,  if  not  dangerous,  as  an  article  of  food,  not- 
vvithllanding  the  flefh  itfelf  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The 
head  is  large;  the  eyes  fmall  ; mouth  very  wide;  tongue 
and  palate  fmooth  ; lips  llrong  ; teeth  (harp,  diftindl,  re- 
curved, and  placed  in  feveral  rows  ; the  gill-covers  con  lift 
of  a fi  >gie  piece,  and  are  armed  with  three  or  four  fpines ; 
the  opening  of  the  gills  is  very  wide.  It  is  called  the 
grunting  bull-head,  becaufe,  when  fii'ft  taken,  it  makes  a 
peculiar  kind  of  noife,  not  much  unlike  the  grunting  of  a 
pig,  occafioned,  as  it  is  concluded,  by  the  hidden  expulfion 
of  the  air  from  the  internal  cavities  through  the  gill-covers 
and  mouth. 

Scaber.  Head  and  lines  down  the  holy  covered  with 
ferrated  feales  ; lateral  line  aculeated.  Linn.  Rough  bull- 
head. 

A native  of  the  Indian  feas.  The  head  is  oblong  and 
flattilh  ; the  body  rather  comprefled,  blue  on  the  back, 
with  the  rell  filvery,  tinged  with  blue,  and  marked  with  iix 
or  leven  moderately  b-oad  and  didant  rufous  bands.  Its 
fins  are  blueifh,  fpotted  on  the  rays,  and  variegated  on  the 
membranes  with  brown.  The  fpecies  feeds  on  tellaceous 
animals,  and  crabs.  In  t’ne  “ Sydem  of  Ichthyology,” 
publifhed  by  Bloch,  it  conftitutes,  with  another  analogous 
fifh,  a new  and  diftinCI  genus  under  the  name  ot  plc.tyce- 
phahis  ; this  genus  is  didinguifhed  by  having  the  body  very 
flat,  and  the  ventral  fins  placed  at  a confiderable  difiance 
from  each  other.  The  rough  bull-head  is  the  colte  rabo- 
ieux  of  French  writers. 

Insidiator.  Head  with  acute  1 nes  above,  and  two 
fpines  each  fide.  Omel.  Forfkal.  Iuiidious  bull-head. 

Larger  than  the  common  European  bull-head,  but  in 
other  refpefts  much  refembling  it.  The  fpecies  was  dif- 
covered  by  Forfkal  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  grows  to  the 
length  of  nearly  two  feet.  It  is  of  the  littoral  kind, 
frequenting  the  coafls,  and  concealing  itfelf  under  the  fand, 
from  whence  it  fprings  on  fuch  ot  the  fmaller  fifhes  as 
happen  to  approach  its  haunts.  The  body  is  deprefied, 
and  of  a tapering  form  ; the  colour  of  the  upper  part  grey, 
with  brown  points  and  fpots,  beneath  white.  Ttie  tail  is 
whitifh,  with  a yellow  bifli  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  two 
unequal  black,  linearoues  placed  obi  quel y. 

Gobio.  Smooth  ; gill-covers  armed  with  a crooked 
fpine  turning  inwards.  G-mel.  Linn.  Miller’s  thumb,  or 
river  bull-head.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes,  &c. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  clear  waters  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  ulual  length  is  from  fix  to  feven  inches.  The 
general  colour  yellowifh-olive,  darkeft,  and  more  clouded  on 
the  back  and  head  ; the  lower  part  white.  This  fi fh 
fwims  with  great  fwiftnefs  when  in  fearch  of  prey,  and  is 
like  the  left  of  its  tribe,  efleemed  of  the  voracious  kind. 
The  river  bull  head  often  lays  concealed  either  among  the 
gravel,  or  under  Hones  at  the  bnttom  of  the  water,  where 
-it  finds  abundant  fupply  of  food  in  the  larvse  of  aquatic  in- 
fefts,  and  the  fpawn  or  young  fry  of  other  fifhes. 

Japonicus.  Body  octangular,  mailed  with  prickly  bony 
feales  ; no  cirri.  Gmel.  Pallas,  Japanefe  bull-head. 

Firft  deferibed  by  profeflbr  Pallas,  who  informs  us  it  is  a 
»ative  of  the  feas  about  the  Kurile  iflands,  and  grows  to  the 


length  of  about  a foot.  The  colour  is  ycllowifh-white  with 
the  back  dufky  or  browniih,  and  rough  beneath.  Like  the 
armed  bull-head  the  body  is  prctcCfed  by  a bony  rugged 
covering  or  crufls  difpofed  into  eight  prominent  lints  along 
the  body.  The  head  is  elongated  and  comprcffed,  the  up- 
per part  rather  flattened,  and  marked  with  a longitudinal 
channel.  The  fnout  is  obtufe  and  divided  into  two  lobes  ; 
the  jaws  armed  with  a great  number  of  teeth  of  fmall  fize ; 
the  eyes  are  fituated  towards  the  end  of  the  fnout,  and  over 
each  is  a fmall  protuberance  ; the  gill-covers  arc  denticu- 
lated at  the  edges;  the  fins  marked  with  dufky  lireaks, 
arid  having  the  rays  very  rough. 

Massiliexsis.  Head  armed  with  numerous  fpines; 
dorfal  fi  ns  united.  Gmel.  L' tin.  Marftilles  bull-head. 

Nearly  al.ied  to  the  cottus  fcorpio.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  and  is  faid  to  occur  about  the  coafls  of 
Marfeilles.  The  firft  twelve  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  are  fpi- 
nous,  as  are  likewile  the  three  anterior  ones  of  the  anal  fin. 

Madagascariensis.  Scaly,  with  two  curved  fpines 
on  each  fide  tne  head,  and  a longitudinal  middle  furrow  be- 
tween the  eyes.  Le  Colte  MadegaJJe,  La  Cepede.  Mada- 
gafear  bu1 1-head. 

Defetioed  and  firu'-edin  the  third  volume  of  La  Cepede’s 
work  from  the  manulcripts  of  Commerfon,  who  difeovered 
the  fpecies  on  the  coafl  of  Madagafcar.  It  is  laid  to  be  a!- 
litd  in  fome  degree  to  the  river  bull-head,  but  is  ionger  in 
proportion,  and  of  fuperior  fize.  The  head  is  depreffed,  and 
the  eyes  are  fituated  very  near  each  other  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  ; the  pc  £1  ora!  tins  of  moderate  fize,  and  rounded 
form  ; the  body  covered  with  large  feales.  La  Cepede  oblcrves 
on  the  authority  of  Commerfon’s  drawing,  that  the  tail  is 
divided  by  two  indentations  into  three  diltinCt  rounded  lobes, 
and  hence  this  writer  was  almoft  induced  to  conftitute  a new 
genus  of  this  fifh.  Itappears,  however,  very  doubtful  from  the 
appearance  of  this  drawing  whether  the  tail  be  really  fo  di- 
vided or  not  ; from  it  may  b>,  with  equal  propriety,  in- 
ferred by  confulting  the  drawing  that  the  artift  intend- 
ed only  to  reprefent  two  dufky  marks  or  fpots  ir.ftead  of 
indentations  ; and  it  muft  therefore  remain  with  future  ob- 
fervers  to  determine  whether  this  rare  and  curious  fifh  exhi- 
bits fuch  a peculiar  and  very  itriking  character.  From  its 
general  afpeCt  we  can  fcarcely  think  it  fairiy  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  cottus  genus. 

Niger.  Black  or  blackifh,  with  a Angle  fpine  each 
fide  of  the  head  ; lower  jaw  longer  ; body  covered  with 
hard  feales.  Le  cotte  noir.  La  Cepede.  Black  bull  head. 

This  alfo  is  a native  of  the  African  feas,  where  it  was 
found  by  Commerfon,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  work  of  La  Ce- 
pede. In  fize  and  habit  it  rcfembies  the  black  Goby.  The 
fecond  dorfal  fin,  as  well  as  the  ventral  fin,  is  fpeckled  and 
bordered  with  deep  black  ; the  anterior  fin  marked  by  two 
longitudinal  blackifh  bands,  and  clouded  with  yellow.  The 
head  is  thick,  ard  largeft  at  the  pofttrior  part,  where  it  is 
armed  on  each  fide  by  a fmall  fpine,  and  appears  fomewbat 
fwelled  or  inflated.  The  month  is  very  wide  ; and  both 
jaws  are  armed  with  a,  row  of  fmall,  fiiort,  clofe-tet  teeth  re- 
fembling  thofe  on  the  bony  protuberances  near  its  throat. 
The  body  i6  black  or  blackilh,  and  is  covered  with  very 
rough  feales. 

Monopterygius.  Head  unarmed  ; dorfal  fin  Angle. 
Gruel.  Single-finned  bull-head. 

Found  in  the  Indian  feas  about  the  coafls  of  Tranquebar. 
The  body  is  {lender,  and  covered  by  an  octangular  bony 
mail,  which  towards  the  tail  becomes  hexagonal.  The  eyes 
are  fituated  near  the  top  of  the  head  ; they  are  of  a large 
iize,  the  form  oblong,  colour  filvery  with  the  pupil  black. 
The  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower,  and  is  funuftied 
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with  two  recurved  fpines ; the  gill-covers  confift  of  a tingle 
plate.  On  the  upper  parts  the  colour  of  this  fifh  i3  brown, 
becoming  whitifh  on  the  fules,  arid  marked  with  a few  tranf- 
verfe reddith-brown  bands  and  fpots.  The  abdomen  is  white. 
In  general  all  the  fins  are  cinereous,  and  have  the  rays  fplit  ; 
the  peftoral  fin  is  long  and  broad,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  tail- 
fin,  fpotted  with  brown. 

Australis.  Whitifh,  with  the  head  aculeatcd,  and 
body  marked  with  tranfverfe  livid  bands.  Shaw.  Gen.  Zool. 
Southern  Cottus.  White  journ.  Bot.  Bay. 

Defcribed  by  Dr.  Shaw  as  a doubtful  fpecies  in  Mr. 
White’s  voyage  to  Botany  bay.  The  length  is  Hated  at 
about  three  inches  and  a half  ; the  colour  yellowifh-whre, 
tinged  with  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  variegated  by 
three  or  four  tranfverfe  black,iih  bands  ; the  head  armed  with 
pretty  numerous  ftrong  fpines  both  in  front  and  on  the  gill- 
covers  ; eyes  large,  and  body  covered  with  minute  feales. 

Cottus  is  alfo  a name  given  by  fome  writers  to  the  Cal- 
lionymus  Lyra  of  Gmelin,  or  dracunculus,  yellow  gurnard, 
or  gemme.qus  dragonet  of  other  writers  ; and  alfo  to  the 
Callion ymus  Dracunculus,  or  fordid  dragonet  of  Pennant. 
COTUENTII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Rhcc- 
according  to  Strabo. 

COTULA,  in  Botany , (from  xo-.vXn,  a cavity,  fome  of 
the  fpecies  having  a holiow  (pace  under  the  receptacle  ; or, 
according  to  Vrntenat,  the  diminutive  of  Cota,  a name  given 
by  the  cider  botamfts  to  a fpecies  of  anthemis.)  Linn.  Gen. 

Schreb.  1310.  Willd.  1515.  Gaert.  94 6.  Juff.  184. 
Vent-  549.  Clafs  and  order,  fytigenefia  polygamia  J'upcr- 
. ".at.  Ord.  Compojitte  difeoidea,  Linn.  Corymbfera , Juff. 
'jc n.  Ch.  Calyx  common,  either  many-leaved,  or  divided 
i-uo  many  fegments.  Cor.  Florets  in  the  diik  numerous, 
hermaphrodite;  tubular,  four-cleft,  unequal,  in  the  circumfe- 
rences, females  either  forming  a ray,  or  more  frequently  little 
confpicuous.  Stain.  Filaments  in  the  hermaphrodites  four ; 
anthers  united  in  a hollow  cylinder,  the  length  of  the  floret. 
Fiji.  Germ  ir.verfely  egg-fhaped  ; ftyle  filiform  ; ftigmas 
two.  Peric.  the  permanent  common  calyx.  Seeds  differing 
in  form  ; thofe  of  the  diik  ovate-triquetrous,  the  interior 
or  angle  obfeure  ; thofe  of  the  circumference  larger,  emar- 
ginate,  fiattiih  on  one  fide,  gibbous  on  the  other,  generally 
crowned  with  a border.  Receptacle  generally  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Florets  of  the  diik  four-cleft.  Seeds  differing 
in  form. 

* Without  a ray. 

. Sp.  1.  C.  JSifolia.  Willd.  r . Tliunb.  Prod.  161 . ‘'Leaves 
half-fheathing,  filiform.”  Root  annual.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  2.  C./7 nthemoides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam. 
Enc.  1.  Ilitiil.  PI.  700.  fig.  3.  Willd.  1.  ( Ananthocyclus  cha- 
mcemeli  folio  ; Vaill.  Aft.  Par.  1719.  p.  381.  Did.  Elt.  26. 
tab.  23.  fig.  25.  Chryfanthemum  toliis  coronopi;  Pluk.  Aim, 
101.  tab.  274.  fig.  6.  Tanacetum  humile  ; Forfk  iEgyp. 
148.)  “ Flowers  pinnate-multifid,  dilated.”  /3.  Artemifia 
nilotica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  1188.  So  nearly  allied  to  this 
fpecies  that  it  may  be  doubted  to  which  genus  it  properly 
belongs.  Root  annual,  item  from  three  to  five  inches  high, 
firft  ereft,  then  procumbent,  tender,  pubtfeent  ; branches 
alternate  incurved,  fpreariing.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  green, 
fmooth  ; fegments  diftant,  toothed,  or  entire.  Flowers  yellow, 
drooping  ; peduncles  folitary,  filiform,  one-flowered  ; calyx- 
leaves  in  two  or  three  ranks,  oblorg,  obtul'e,  with  awhite  mem- 
branous edge  ; florets  of  the  circumference  without  a corolla, 
confilting  of  naked  pillils  concealed  within  thecalyx.  Receptacle 
naked.  A native  of  Spain,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena. 

/ 3 . of  iEgypt.  3.  C.  aurea.  Linn.  Sp.  4.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2. 
Widd.  2.  Loefl.  It.  163.  221.  FI.  Arrag.  I24.  “Leaves 
Vol.  X. 


pinnate-fetaceous,  multifid;  flowers  drooping,”  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  partly  procumbent.  Flowers  yellow.  Receptacle, 
naked.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  has  a peafant 
aromatic  fmelj.  4.  C-  coronopfolia.  Linn.  Sp.  3.  Mart.  4. 
Lam.  Encyc.  3.  111.  PI.  700.  iig.  1.  WiLd.8.”  Gaerc.  tab 
165.  fig.  10.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  341.  ( Ananthocycius  co- 

ronopi folio;  Vaill.  Aft.  1719.  Dill.  Elt.  27.  tab.  23. 
fig.  26.  Chryfanthemum;  Breyn.  Cent.  156.  tab.  7.  fig. 
ult.  Beilis ; Moris.  Hilt.  3.  30.  tab.  6.)  “ Leaves  lan- 
ceolate-linear, embracing  the  item,  pmnaufid-toothed  ; ftem 
procumbent;  branches  one-flowered.”  Whole  plant  fmooth 
Root  annual.  Stem  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  cylindrical, 
tender.  Leaves  alternate,  Aiming,  fomewhat  flefhy,  em- 
bracing the  ftem  with  a compleat  (heath  one  or  two  lines 
long.  Flowers  fulphur-coloured  ; female  florets  pediceiled. 
Receptacle  conical,  depreffed,  tubercled,  naked,  radiate  with 
the  pedicels  of  the  female  florets  and  feeds.  Seeds  not  crown- 
ed with  a border.  A native  of  Africa,  but  now  faid  to  be 
naturalized  in  Eaft  Friefland,  near  Ernbden.  5.  C.  pubef- 
cens.  Willd.  4.  Desf.  Alt.  2.  284.  “Stem  proftrate  ; 
leaves  pinnated,  pubefeent ; peduncles  filiform,  naked,  one- 
flowered;  calyx-fcales  fcarious  at  the  edge.”  Root  annual. 
Stems  feveral,  fmooth.  Leaves  with  unequal,  narrow,  li- 
nea’-,  acute  pinnte.  Flowers  the  fize  of  thofe  of  C.  an- 
therr.oides  ; peduncles  folitary.  A native  of  cultivated  fields 
in  Barbary.  6.  C.  pujilla.  Wilid.  5.  Thunb.  Prod  162. 
“Leaves  pinnated,  fmooth;  calyx-fcales  egg-fhaped,  ob* 
tufe.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  7.  C.  nudi- 
caulis.  Willd.  6.  Thunb.  162.  “Leaves  pinnated,  hairy; 
calyx-fcales  egg-fhaped,  obtnfe.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  8.  C.  abrotanfolia.  Wiild.  7.  (C.  cretica 

montana  ; Tour.  Cor.  37.)  “ Leaves  pinnate,  villous  ; 

pinnae  linear,  quite  entite  or  bifid  ; flem  branched  at  the  bafe. 
Root  perennial,  woody,  branched.  Leaves  petioled.  Flow- 
ers on  long,  terminal,  one-flowered  peduncles.  A native  of 
Crete.  9.  C.  lipinnata.  Willd.  io.  Thunb.  Prod. 
162.  “ Leaves  feffile,  bipinnated,  fmooth  ; Hem  fmooth.” 

Root  annual.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope. 
10.  C.  glob'fera.  Wilid.  11.  Thunb.  Prod.  162. 
(C.  pilulifera  ; Mart.  11.  Lam.  7.  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
378.)  “Leaves  bipinnated,  fmooth;  ftem  pubefeent.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  ereft.  Flowers  globular.  A r,a  ive  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 1 . C.  tanacetfolia.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat. 
10.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  Encyc.  4.  III.  PI.  7°°-  tab.  i-  Willd. 
12.  (C.  tripinnata;  Thunb.  Prod.  162.  Tanacetum  fuffruti- 
cofum;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  1 183.  Millefolium;  Pluk.  Mant.  130. 
Amalth.  147.  tab.  430.  fig.  7.)  “Leaves  thrice  pinnated; 
the  fmall  fegments  acute,  ftem  ereft  ; flowers  in  corymbs.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  more  than  a foot  high,  herbaceous,  not 
at  all  fhrubby,  firm,  (lightly  angular,  pubefeent,  much 
branched.  Leaves  glaucous,  petioled.  Corymb  terminal,  large, 
compound  ; female  florets  fcarcely  any.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  12.  C.  umbellata.  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
37S.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  14.  “ Leaves  lanceo- 

late, hirfute  ; flem  ereft  ; flowers  in  an  umbel.”  Stem  a 
foot  and  half  high,  cylindrical,  hirfute.  Leaves  almoft  a 
finger’s  length,  alternate,  crowded,  refembling  thofe  of 
protea.  Umbel  terminal,  five-flowered  ; peduncles  hirfute, 
film  idled  with  alternate  braftes  ; calyx-fcales  fomewhat  im- 
bricated, villous;  inner  ones  awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the 
difk,  fmooth  and  coloured  on  the  infide  ; flowers  hemi- 
fpherical.  Seeds  crowned  with  an  obfolete  border  ; rccep. 
tacle  naked.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  13. 
C.  fericea.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  377.  Mart.  12.  Lam.  6. 
Willd.  13.  Thunb.  162.  “ Leaves  thrice  pinnated, 

filky-tomentous ; pinnulsc  linear.”  Root  perennial.  Stems 
herbaceous,  Ample,  procumbent,  fliort,  tomentous,  white, 
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Leaves  petioled,  white.  Flowers  yellow  ; petioles  terminal, 
very  long,  folitary,  naked  ; calyx  hemifpherical  ; fcales 
nearly  equal,  cbtufe,  fcarious,  longer  than  the  florets.  A 
native  ot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  14.  C.  quinquejida. 
Wilid.  Thunb.  Prod.  161.  “ Leaves  wedge-lhaped, 

qtu.nquefid,  hoary.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
15-  C.  mihvta.  Mart.  14.  Wiild.  j 7.  For  ft.  Prod.  301. 

“ Leaves  oblong-wedge-fhaped,  ferrated,  fefiile ; flowers 
fefiile,  oppofite  to  the  leaves.”  Leaves  alternate,  fomewhat 
embracing  the  Hem.  Flowers  folitary.  A native  of  New 
Caledonia.  16.  C.  pyrethraria.  Linn  Mant.  1 16.  Mart. 
1,3.  Wilid.  21.  “Leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  crenate, 
petioled  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Stem  herbaceous. 
Leaves  rather  obtufe,  (lender.  Flowers  white  ; peduncles 
terminal,  from  the  fork  of  the  Hem,  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Receptacle  ehafly  ; chaft'  the  length  of  the  florets. 

**  With  a ray , 

>7’  C..  turbinata.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  6.  Mart.  8.  Lam. 
Enc.  8.  (C.  a fricana,  calyce  ekganti  ctefio  ; Tourn.  496. 

Csnia  ; Commerf.  JulT.  Vent.  Lidbeckia ; Wilid.  3. 
1’liunb.  Prod.  161.  Lancilia  ; Gsert.  Lam.  111.  PI.  701. 
fig.  1.  Chamsemelum  tethiopicum  lanuginofum  ; Breyn. 
Cent.  148.  tab.  73.  Moris.  Hill.  3.  tab.  12.  fig.  14.) 
“ Leaves  b-pinnated,  villous ; receptacles  top-fhaped,  with 
an  empty  fpace  underneath.”  Root  annual.  Stems  feveral, 
(lender,  clothed  with  white  hairs,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
a little  branched,  procumbent.  Leaves  alternate,  finely  di- 
vided. Florets  of  the  difk  yellow;  of  the  ray  very  fliort, 
egg-fhaped,  white  above,  reddifh  underneath  ; peduncles 
two  inches  long,  terminal,  {lender,  naked  ; calyx-fcales 
egg-fhaped,  (mall,  nearly  equal.  A native  of  Africa.  18. 
C.  quinquelola.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  377.  Mart.  6.  Lam. 
Enc.  12.  (Lidbeckia  lobata  ; Wilid.  1.  Thunb.  Prod. 
i6t.  Lancifia  ; Gaert.  Lam.  111.  PI.  701.  fig.  3.)  “ Stems 
erebf ; leaves  five-lobed,  fomewhat  tomentous.”  Stems 
rather  eredt,  fimple,  fomewhat  pubefeent.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  hoary  underneath  ; lobes  half-egg-lhaped, 
nearly  equal,  mucronate.  Flowers  the  fize  of  thofe  of  ma- 
tricaria  ; peduncles  one  or  two,  long,  one- flowered,  ereift ; 
bratles  one  or  two,  at  a diltance  from  the  flower,  lanceo- 
late, fmail ; calyx-fcales  equal.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  19.  C.  capenfis.  Lam.  Er.cyc.  9.  (Matri- 
caria capenfis  ; Linn.  Mant.  115.  Wilid.  3.  M.  africana  ; 
Berg.  296.  Lancifia;  Gaert.  Chamsemelum  leucanthe- 
mum  ; Piuk.  Mant.  45.  Seb.  Muf.  1.  tab.  16.  fig.  2.) 
“ Leaves  pinnated,  fomewhat  flefhy,  tending  to  cylindrical  ; 
the  lower  ones  fometimes  bipinnated.”  In  habit  refembling 
inatricaria  chamomilla.  Root  annual.  Stems  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  numerous,  much  branched,  diffufe.  Leaves 
(mooth,  even-furfaced,  (lightly  flattened  at  the  midrib,  edged 
with  brown  or  purplifh  cylindrical  teeth.  Florets  of  the  difk 
ten  or  twelve,  yellow;  of  the  ray  white,  ligulate,  diftant 
from  each  other,  fomewhat  pedicelied,  barren  ; peduncles 
terminal,  rather  long,  ftriated,  one-flowered  ; calyx  fcales 
imbricated,  (lightly  fcarious  ; receptacle  half- egg-fhaped. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  20.  C.  vifeofa. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart.  7.  Lain.  Encyc.  10.  Wilid.  9. 
(Lancifia;  Gsert.)  “ Leaves  lyrate-pinnated.”  Stems 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  fomewhat  decumbent.  Leaves 
pir.natifid-finuated,  villous,  vifeid.  Florets  of  the  ray  very 
fhort,  white  ; receptacle  naked,  conical.  A native  cf  La 
Vera  Cruz.  21.  C.  Jlrifla-  Linn.  Mant.  2S7.  Mart.  3. 
Lam.  Enc.  if.  (Lancifia;  Gcert.  Lam.  III.  PI  qo\. 
fig.  2.  Lidbeckia  pedlinata  ; Wiild.  2,  Thund.  Prod  161. 
Berg.  Cap.  306.  tab.  5-  fig-  9-)  “ Leaves  pinnatifid,  flat, 

naked,  dotted  ; ftem  eredt,  ftiff.”  Root  perennial.  Whole 


plant  glaucous.  Stems  nearly  ere&,  weak,  three  feet  high 
or  more,  almoft  fmooth,  moft  frequently  fimple.  Leaves 
alternate,  fefiile,  oblong,  ciliated,  fofc  ; fegments  obtufe, 
with  a fmail  point.  Flowers  rather  large,  terminal,  foli- 
tary ; calyx-fcales  in  two  ranks,  lanceolate,  acute,  equal, 
(lightly  ciliated.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Obf.  Pontedera  and  Adanfon  feparated  the  radiate  fpecies 
from  the  reft,  under  the  generic  name  lancifia,  and  have 
been  followed  by  Gsertner  ; though  he  acknowledges  that 
this  is  the  only  difference,  and  that  lancifia  is  no  other  than 
cotula  maflced  (larvata)  with  a ray.  He  recommends  it, 
however,  to  future  obfervers  to  examine  whether  the  feeds 
in  the  other  fpecies  have  a different  form  in  the  dife  and  the 
ray,  as  he  has  adtually  found  them  in  turbinata.  La  Marck, 
in  the  Encyclopedic,  had  retained  all  the  fpecies  under  co- 
tula ; but,  in  his  fubftquent  illuftrations  he  has  adopted  the 
new  genus  lancifia,  and  has  figured  three  fpecies.  Willde- 
now  has  referred  thefe  plants  to  the  lidbeckia  of  Bergius, 
But  as  the  fimple  prefence  or  abfence  of  a ray  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  fufficient  to  conftitute  a generic  diftindtion,  we 
have  continued  the  original  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  only 
breaking  the  genus  into  two  fe£tion=.  Commerfon  and  Juf- 
fieu  have  made  a new  genus  for  C.  turbinata,  with  the  fol- 
lowing character.  Flowers  radiate ; florets  of  the  difk  four- 
cleft  ; of  the  ray  about  twenty,  ligulate,  very  (hort.  Ca- 
lyx top-fhaped,  with  an  empty  fpace  under  the  receptacle, 
and  a fhort  eight-cleft  border.  Seeds  comprefled.  Recep- 
tacle convex.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  inconfiftent  with 
the  generic  character  of  cotula  given  above. 

Cotula  alia  ; Linn.  See  Eclipta  ereda. 

Cotula  bicolor  ; Wilid.  See  Grangea. 

Cotula  cretica  minima  ; Tourn.  See  Anacyclus  c re- 
ticles . 

Cotula  cuneifolia  ; Wiild.  See  Grangea. 

Cotula  grandis  ; Linn.  See  Chrysanthemum  fof- 
culofum. 

Cotula  maderafpatana  ; Wiild.  See  Artemisia  ma- 
derafpatana  el  grangea. 

Cot ul a minima  ; Wiild.  See  Artemisia  minima. 

Cotula  non  fxtida ; J.  Bauh.  See  Anthemis  ar- 
venjis. 

Cotula  fpilanthus  ; Linn.  See  SpilAnthus  urens. 

Cotula  verlefna  ; Linn.  See  Laveria  decumbens. 

COTURNICES,  in  Ornithology.  SccTetrao. 

CO  CURNIX,  the  Sfuail  of  Englilh  wiiters,  and  Caille 
of  Buffon  ; a fpecies  of  Fetrao , which  fee. 

COTUY",  in  Geography,  a canton  and  town  in  the  Spanifh 
part  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  bounded  E.  by  the  bay 
of  Samana,  N.  by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Monte- 
Chrift,  W.  by  the  territory  of  la  Vega,  and  S.  by  the  chain 
of  mountains,  called  Sevico.  In  the  year  1505  gold  mines 
were  worked  here.  In  the  mountain  of  Meymm,  whence 
iffues  a river  of  the  fame  name,  there  is  a copper-mine  fo 
rich,  that  when  the  copper  is  refined  it  will  yield  eight  per 
cent,  of  gold.  Here  are  aifo  found  excellent  lapis-lazuli,  a 
(Leaked  chalk,  preferred  by  fome  painters  to  bole,  load- 
ffone,  emeralds,  and  iron  of  the  beit  quality.  The  foil  is 
excellent,  and  the  plantains  are  highly  commended.  The 
people  cultivate  tobacco,  but  are  chiefly  employed  in  herd- 
ing fwine.  The  town  is  feated  half  a league  from  the  S.W. 
bank  of  the  Yuna,  which  becomes  navigable  near  this  place, 
about  13  leagues  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Samana.  It 
contains  about  160  fcattered  houfes,  in  the  middle  of  a little 
Savannah,  and  fisrrounded  with  woods;  30  leagues  N.E. 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  15  S.E.  of  St.  Yago.  N.  lat.  19® 
1 B.  W.  long.  70°  7'. 

COTUZA,  in  Ancient  Geography , Al-Aleah } a town  of 
5 Africa, 
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Africa,  'which  was  fltuated  on  the  brow  of  a hill  between 
Hippo-Z-n-itus  and  Rufcinona.  Tnis  was  the  molt  northerly 
town  of  Zengitania. 

COTYiEUM,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Greater 
Ptirygia,  accordmg  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny. 

COTYALIUM,  a town  of  Afia,  towards  Pamphyiia. 

COTYLA,  or  Cotula.  a liquid  meafure  in  life  among 
the  ancients,  equal  to  the  Roman  femi-fextary- 

Savot  adds,  that  the  Roman  cotyla  contained  twelve 
ounces  of  any  liquor  : upon  which  principle  there  muft  have 
been  as  many  cotylce  as  there  were  liquors  ordinarily  fold  ; 
which  is  nothing  ilrange,  (ince,  in  feveral  countries,  we  (fill 
find  meafures  of  different  capacity,  called  by  the  lame  name, 
when  they  contain  the  fame  weights,  though  under  different 
bulks. 

Fannins  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the  he- 
«aina,  which  was  half  a fextary. 

“ At  roty/as,  quas,  fi  placeat,  dixiffe  l'cebit 
Heminas,  recipit  geminas  fextarius  unus.” 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  a3  a dry  mea- 
fure, as  well  as  a liquid  one  ; from  the  authority  of  Thu- 
cydides, who  in  one  place  mentions  two  Cotylas  of  wine,  and 
in  another  two  cotylre  of  bread. 

COTYLE,  or  Cotyloid  Cavity,  in  Anatomy,  from 
xotiA»j,  a cup,  or  meafure , is  the  deep  excavation  in  the  os 
innominatum,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 
See  Skeleton. 

COTYLEDON,  in  Botany,  (y.oTuXriauy  ; Diofc.  : the 
fame  as  koivXh,  a cavity  ; fo  called  becaufe  the  leaves  of  fome 
fpecies  are  hollowed  into  a kind  of  bafon.)  Linn.  Gen.  578. 
Schreb.  7 S8 . Wiild.  9T2.  Juff.  207.  Vent.  3.  275. 
Clafs  and  order,  decandria  pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulenta, 
Linn.  Vent.  Semperviva,  JufI . 

Gen.  Cn.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fhort,  with  four  or 
five  fegments  or  teeth.  Cor.  monopetalous,  campanulate  or 
funnel-fhaped,  four  or  five  cleft.  Stam.  Filaments  eight  or 
ten,  almoft  the  length  of  the  corolla,  attached  to  its  tube  ; 
anthers  eredt.  Pfl.  Germs  four  or  five,  each  of  them  with 
four  or  five  ne&areous  feales  at  the  outfide  of  the  bafe  ; 
flyles  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  fimple,  curved  out- 
wards. Peric.  Capfules  four  or  five,  oblong,  inflated, 
acute,  one  celled,  one-valved,  opening  longitudinally  at  the 
inner  fide.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall. 

EiT.  Ch.  Corolla  monopetalous,  wdth  four  or  five  nec- 
tareous  feales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ.  Capfules  four  or 
five. 

* Flowers  five-cleft. 

Sp.  1.  C.  orbiculata.  Linn.  x.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Wiild.  j.  “ Leaves  orbiculate,  flefhy,  flat,  quite  entire  ; 
flera  fhrubby.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  ovate-fpatulate,  obtufe 
with  a point,  even-furfaced ; flowers  panicled.”  Hort. 
Kew.  «.  “ Leaves  ovate-fpatulate  ; item  eredt.”  Hort. 
Kew.  Herm.  Lugdb.  349.  tab.  341.  Moris.  HilL  3. 
474.  tab.  7.  fig.  39.  /8.  <£  Leaves  oblong-fpatulate  ; ftem 

eredt.”  Hort.  Kew.  y.  Leavts  ovate-fpatulate;  ftem 
much  branched,  and  divaricate.  Hort.  Kew.  (C.  pani- 
c-ulata  ? Will.  2.  Linn.  Supp.  242.  Thunb.  Prod.  S3. 
‘‘Shrubby;  leaves  obiong-egg-fhaped,  fefftle ; panicle  di- 
varicated, branched.”)  L “Leaves  orbiculate  fpatulate ; 
ftem  tredL”  Hort.  Kew.  Bot.  Mag.  321.  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  often  fhrubby,  branched, 
with  a vvhitifh  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  flefhy,  glaucous, 
purple  at  the  edges.  Flowers  campanulate,  reddilh  ; fcape 
a foot  long,  branched  at  its  extremity.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  2.  C.  fafchularis.  Wiild.  3. 


Mart.  16.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  106.  Burra.  Afr.  41. 
tab.  18.  “ Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  fafeiebd,  terminal;  ftem 

thickened;  branches  flefhy,  fomewhat  conical  ” Root  pe- 
rennial. Leaves  green.  Flowers  drooping,  refiexed.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3 C . cuneata.  Wil’d . 4. 
Thunb.  Prod.  83.  “ Leaves  wedge  fhaped,  flefhy,  hairy  ; 

flowers  panicled,  hirfute.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  C.  fempervivum.  Non  biber- 
ftein  ; Annals  of  Botany,  2.  444.  “ Leaves  in  globular 

fafcicles,  wedge-fhaped,  entire,  ciliate-fcabrous  at  the  edges ; 
fcapes  radical  ; panicle  oblong,  loofe.”  Root  perennial, 
throwing  out  globes  of  leaves  in  the  manner  of  a femper- 
vivum.  Leaves  numerous,  denfely  imbricated,  broad  and 
fhort,  flefliy,  fcarcely  pubefeent.  Scapes  quite  fimple,  about 
feven  inches  long,  flender,  femi-cylindrical,  pubefeent. 
Panicle  terminal,  oblong  ; peduncles  alternate,  fhort,  two  or 
three-flowered,  villous- vifeid  ; braftes  minute,  lanceolate, 
rather  obtufe;  calyx  villous-vifcid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  the 
length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; corolla  fimilar  in  colour  to 
fedum  telephium,  a little  larger;  tube  adpreffed  to  the 
germs  ; border  rather  eredi,  with  oblong  acute  fegments  ; 
anthers  fmall,  globular-didymous,  purple  ; ftigma  very 
fmall.  A native  of  the  higher  mountains  in  Georgia,  be- 
tween the  Terek  and  the  Kur.  5.  C.  fpuria.  Linn.  Sp. 
Pi.  2.  Mart.  2.  Wiild.  5.  (C.  africana  frutefeens,  folio 

longo  et  angufto,  flore  flavefeente;  Comm.  Rar.  23.  tab.  23. 
1 urm.  Afr.  43.  tab.  x 9.  fig.  I.  and  tab.  22.  fig.  1.  Sedum 
africanum,  flore  hemerocallidis ; Moris.  Hift.  3. 474.  tab.  7. 
fig.  40.)  “Leaves  fpatulate  lanceolate,  flefliy,  quite  en- 
tire ; ftem  fhrubby.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  fpatulate,  obtufe 
with  a point,  naked.”  Hort.  Kew.  Stem  very  thick,  with, 
obtufe  branches,  leafy  only  at  the  end.  Leaves  naturally 
oppofite,  (in  monftrons  plants,  alternate,)  petiolcd.  Scape 
terminal,  a foot  high,  fomewhat  umbclled,  divaricated. 
Flowers  drooping,  yellowifh  ; border  revolute,  fprinklcd 
within  with  minute  red  fpots;  ftamens  a little  longer  than 
the  tube ; anthers  red.  Linn.  Mant.  Obf.  La  Marck 
fuppofes  that  Linnaeus,  under  this  name,  has  confined  two 
different  plants,  which  he  thus  diftinguifties.  I.  C.  tcreti- 
folia.  C.  africana,  flore  pulcherrimo  ; Tcurn.  90.  Morif. 
Hift.  tab.  7.  fig.  40.  Pink.  tab.  223.  fig.  1.  Burm.  Afr. 
tab.  19.  fig.  1.  Pet.  Gaz.  tab.  89.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  al- 

inoft  cylindrical,  flefhy,  obtufe,  narrowed  at  the  bafe  ; ftem 
thick,  fhrubby.”  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high,  a little  branched. 
Leaves  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  a finger,  without  a co- 
loured border.  Scope  terminal,  a foot  long,  branched  into 
a corymb.  Flowers  very  handfome,  reddilh  within,  droop- 
ing; border  reflexed.  A native  of  Afiica,  in  rocky  and 
fandy  places  near  the  fea.  This,  we  apprehend,  fhould  re- 
tain the  Linnaean  name.  2.  C.  ungulata.  Burm  Afr.  54. 
tab.  22.  fig.  1.  . “ Leaves  oblong,  flefhy,  femi-cylindrical, 
channelled,  with  a callous  purple  border  near  the  tip.”  Stem 
flefhy,  fhrubby,  about  a foot  long,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  marked  with  the  fears  of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  op- 
polite,  a finger’s  length,  channelled  on  the  inner  fide,  con- 
vex on  the  back,  greenifh.  Flowers  red,  drooping.  6.  C, 
purpurea.  Wiild.  6.  Thunb.  Prod.  83.  “ Leaves  linear- 

oblong,  flefliy,  fmooth  ; flowers  panicled.”  Rooil  'perenniai; 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  7.  C.  teret folia . 
Wiild.  7-  Thunb.  83.  “ Leaves  flefliy,  nearly  cylindrical, 
hirfute;  flowers  panicled;  ftem  hirfute.”  Root  perennial. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  8.  C.  cacaloides. 
Mart.  II.  Wiild.  8.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  Thuab,  S3. 
“ Leaves  cylindrical  ; flowers  panicled,  ftem  fhrubby.”  Pe- 
rennial. Flowers  yellow.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  g.  C.  reticulata.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  242.  Mart.  14. 
Wilid.  9.  “ Leaves  cylindrical ; flowers  reticulate-panicled  ; 
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ftem  fhrubby.”  Perennial,  with  the  habit  of  ftatice  reticu- 
lata. A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  10.  Q,.  papil- 
laris. Linn.  jun.  Supp.  242.  Mart.  8.  Willd.  10. 

“ Leaves  cylindrieal-egg-fhaped  ; flowers  in  corymbs.” 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  u.  C.  mamillaris. 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  242.  Mart.  9.  Willd.  11.  “Leaves 
alternate,  cylindrical-egg-fhaped  ; flowers  alternate,  nearly 
fefiile.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  12.  C. 
tuberculofa.  Lam.  4.  Burm.  Afr.  45.  tab.  20.  fig.  1. 

Stem  thick,  befet  on  all  fides  with  fe mi  globular  tubercles  ; 
leaves  oblong,  fiefhy,  fcattered,  acute  ; peduncles  and  ca- 
lyxes fcabrou?.”  /?.  Burm.  Afr.  51.  tab.  21.  fig.  1.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  fhrubby,  fiefhy,  cinereous,  fix  inches  high 
or  more.  Leaves  from  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  fefiile,  almoft  cylindrical,  glaucous,  eredt, 
a little  channelled  on  the  inner  fide  ; fcattered,  on  the  trunk  ; 
alternate,  on  the  flowering  ftem.  Flowers  large,  eredt,  red. 
13.  Leaves  linear,  alternate  ; flowers  greenifh,  inflated.  A 
native  of  Africa,  cultivated  at  Paris.  13.  C.  hemifpheerica. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  12.  Dill. 
Elth.  112.  tab.  95.  fig.  in.  “Leaves  femi-globular.” 
Linn.  “ Leaves  fomewhat  orbicular,  dotted  with  fcurf, 
convex  underneath  ; flowers  nearly  fefiile.”  Hort.  Kew. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high,  fiefhy,  fhrubby, 
curved  and  twifted,  branched  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  nor 
an  inch  long,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  fcattered 
or  imperfedfly  oppofite,  convex  on  the  lower  furface,  nearly 
flat  on  the  upper.  Flowers  greenifh,  with  purple  tips,  in  a 
terminal  fpike.  A native  of  Africa.  14.  C.  triflora.  Linn. 
Supp.  242.  Mart.  10.  Willd.  13.  Thunb.  Prod.  85. 
“ Leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  entire;  flowers  in  a fpike, 
nearly  fefiile,  growing  by  threes.”  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  13.  C.  coccinea.  Willd.  14.  Cavan. 
Ic.  2.  34.  tab.  T70.  “ Leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  acute, 

fiefhy  ; fpike  leafy,  terminal.”  Flowers  fefiile.  Native 
country  unknown.  16.  C.  /errata.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  4. 
Mart.  5.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  16.  Dill.  Elth.  113.  tab.  93. 
fig.  112.  (Sedum  creticum,  faxatile  latifolium,  flore  pur- 
purafcente  ; Tourn.  Cor.  19.)  “ Leaves  oval,  crenate  ; 

ilem  fpiked.”  Root  biennial.  Stems  feveral,  Ample.  Leaves 
fcattered,  rather  thick,  toothed  or  crenate.  Flowers  red- 
difh,  in  an  oblong  terminal  fpike,  two  or  three  together 
on  the  fame  peduncle  ; corolla  divided  more  than  half  way 
down.  A native  of  Candia  and  Siberia.  17.  C.  fpinofa. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  7.  Murray  Comm. 
Gott.  1776.  p.  33.  tab.  3.  (Craifiila  ; Linn.  Mant.  38S. 
Wilid.  Gmel.  Sib.  4.  173.  tab.  67.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves 
oblong,  fpinous-mucronate  ; ftem  fpiked.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  not  more  than  a foot  high,  quite  Ample,  leafy  from  the 
bottom,  about  a third  of  its  length,  eredt,  the  other  two 
thirds  covered  with  flowers  and  curved  in  the  form  of  an  S, 
thick,  angular,  ftiff.  Root-leaves  in  a roundifh  tuft;  ftem 
ones  irregularly  difpofed,  very  near  together,  glaucous, 
fprinklcd  with  fmall  reddifh  dots.  Flowers  whitifh,  fefiile  ; 
in  a long,  compound,  leafy  or  bra&eate  fpike.  A native 
of  Siberia.  18.  C.  malacophyllum.  Willd.  15.  Pallas  It.  3. 
App.  88.  tab.  O.  fig.  1.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  fiefhy  ; 

fpike  cylindrical,  terminal,  leaflefs.”  It  has  the  habit  of  the 
preceding  fpecies.  Root  annual.  A native  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Dauria.  19.  C.  umbilicus.  Venus  navelwort. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  j3.  Mart.  6. /3.  Lam.  8.  Willd.  17. 
Eng.  Bot.  323.  (C.  major;  Bauh.  Pin.  283.  Tourn.  90. 

C.  umbilicus  veneris;  Cluf.  Hift.  2.63.  C.  vera  radice 
tuberofa  ; Rai.  Syn.  27  j.  Sedum  luteum,  folio  umbilicato  ; 
Morif.  Hift.  3.  470.  § 12.  tab.  10.  fig.  4.)  “ Leaves  pel- 

tate, crenate;  ftem  fpiked,  nearly  fimpie;  flowers  droop- 
ing ; bra&es  entire ; root  tuberous.”  Root  perennial. 


Whole  plant  fucculent,  fragile,  even-furfaced,  pale-green. 
Stem  from  feven  to  ten  inches  high,  eredt,  cylindrical, 
fmooth,  leafy,  and  fometimes  with  flowering  branches  from 
the  bale.  Root-leaves  numerous,  on  long  petioles,  roundifh, 
generally  umbilicate,  concave,  crenulate,  fmooth,  fiefhy, 
withering  as  the  ftem  advances.  Stem-leaves  petioled  ; 
lower  ones  umbihcate-peltate,  crenate-repand  ; upper  ones 
fmaller,  fcarcely  peltate,  toothed-crenate  ; bradtes  lanceo- 
late, entire.  Flowers  yellowifh,  cluftered,  tubular  ; border 
fhghtly  divided  into  five  fhort,  mucronate,  concave  feg- 
ments ; ftamens  very  fhort,  inferted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
A native  of  various  parts  of  Europe  ; abundant  in  Wales, 
and  fome  of  the  weftern  counties  of  England.  20.  C.  lutea . 
Hudf.  Flor.  Ang.  p.  104.  Willd.  18.  Eng.  Bot.  1322. 
fC.  umbilicus  a;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  C.  lufitanica 
Lam.  9.  111.  PI.  389.  fig.  2.  C.  radice  tuberofa  longa 
repcnte  ; Morif.  Praeledt.  257.  Tourn.  90.  Dodarfr 
Rem.  265.  tab.  73.  Sednm  luteum,  radice  rcpente  majus  ; 
Morif.  Hift.  3.  47r.)  “ Leaves  crenate-toothed  ; the 

loweft  fomewhat  peltate  ; ftem  fpiked,  nearly  fimpie  ; flowers 
eredt ; bradtes  toothed  ; root  creeping.”  Root  perennial, 
fiefhy,  branched.  Stem  a foot  high,  eredt,  reddifh.  Root * 
leaves  a little  larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies, 
fcarcely  umbilicate.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  roundi/h  oval,  on 
fhort  petioles.  Flowers  on  fhort  peduneles,  in  a denfe,  cy- 
lindrical, upright  fpike,  bright  yellow,  divided  nearly  half 
way  down  ; fegments  lanceolate,  acute.  A native  of  Por- 
tugal ; and  fuppofed  by  Hudfon  to  be  indigenous  in  Eng- 
land, but,  we  think,  on  queftionable  authority.  He  him- 
felf  faw  a plant  in  a garden,  fent  from  Somertetfhire.  His 
friend,  Tofield,  alfo  informed  him,  that  it  grows  wild  on 
walls  and  in  rocky  ground,  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  York- 
fhire  ; but,  though  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
country,  we  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  it, 
nor  has  ic  been  found  by  any  other  Englifh  botanift.  21. 
C.  hifpatiica.  Linn.  Sp.  Plan.  8.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  10. 
Wild.  23.  Loefl.  It.  tab.  1.  (C.  africana,  fedi  folio; 

Tourn.  90.  C.  palnftris,  fioribus  rubris  longioribus.  (3. 
brevioribus;  Shaw  Afr.  177,  17S.)  “ Leaves  oblong, 

nearly  cylindrical  ; flowers  fafcicled.”  Root  biennial,  fi- 
brous. Stem  fimpie,  cylindrical,  nearly  eredt,  about  five 
inches  high.  Leaves  alternate,  rather  obtufe,  fefiile.  fome- 
what hairy,  flattilh  above,  with  dulky  red  dots.  Flowers 
in  a terminal  corymb  ; calyx  fhort,  deeply  divided  ; corolla 
funnel-fhaped ; tube  an  inch  long,  reddifh  on  the  outfide,  a 
little  hairy  ; border  purple,  with  flat  acute  fegments.  A 
native  of  Spain,  the  Levant,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The 
herb  has  the  habit  of  fedum  album.  22.  C.  vifeofa.  Mart.  17. 
Willd.  24  Vahl.  Symb.  2.  51.  (C.  hifpida  ; Lam.  ix. 

C.  mucizonia ; Orteg.  Monogr.  Madrit.  17 72,  with  a fi- 
gure. Jacq.  Collec.  Supp.  112.  tab.  12.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves 
cylindrical ; racemes  terminal,  villous-vifcid  ; ftem  branched.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  four  or  five  inches  high,  flender,  weak, 
cylindrical,  purplifli  towards  the  bottom,  hifpid.  Leaves 
alternate,  fefiile,  flefhv,  glaucous  green,  generally  fmooth, 
obtufe,  three  or  four  lines  long,  relembling  thofe  of  fedum 
album,  but  thicker.  Flowers  fmall,  campanulate,  white, 
with  reddifh  itreaks  on  the  outfide,  eredt,  in  a terminal  co- 
rymb ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  ex- 
panding, oblong,  flattened  on  the  infide,  convex  without, 
htfpid ; corolla  only  three  lines  long  ; lobes  of  the  border 
obtufe,  expanding  ; ftamens  a little  fhorter  than  the  corolla  j 
anthers  yellow.  A native  of  Spain. 

**  Flowers  four-cleft. 

23.  C . pinnata.  Lam.  12.  “ Leaves  quinateoinnated  ; 

leaflets  inverfely  egg-fhaped ; crenatures  filament-bearded ; 

flowers 
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flowers  long,  drooping.  /?.  crenatures  not  bearded.”  A 
beautiful  evergreen  plant,  about  four  feet  high.  Stem  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a linger,  quadrangular,  marked  with  purple 
lines  and  dots.  Leaves  oppofite  ; upper  ones  fimple,  lan- 
ceolate, entire.  Flowers  yellow,  tubular,  an  inch  and  half 
long,  odlandrous,  in  a large  terminal  panicle  ; four  of  the 
ftamens  a little  longer  than  the  others.  Difcovered  in  the 
Ifle  of  France  by  Sonnerat.  24*  C.  laciniata.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  7-  Matt.  14.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  20.  (C.  afrum, 
folio  laciniato;  Boerh.  Lugdb.  1.  288.  tab.  2SS.  Trle- 
phium  africanum  anguftiori  folio  ; Pluk.  Aim.  362.  tab. 
228.  fig.  2.  T.  fempervivurn  ; Petiv.  Gaz.  tab.  95.  n.  384. 
Planta  anatis  ; Rumph.  Amb.  5.  275.  tab.  93.)  “ Leaves 

laciniated  ; flowers  nearly  erebt,  narrowed  at  the  neck.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  half,  or  two  feet  high, 
cylindrical,  fucculent.  Leaves  oppofite,  flefliy,  laciniated, 
or  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  lanceolate  toothed  fegments; 
tipper  or  brabteal  ones  entire,  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers 
yellow,  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  preceding 
ipecies,  in  a terminal  panicle;  calyx  divided  almoft  to 
the  bafe  into  ianceolate  fegments ; lobes  of  the  corolla 
oval,  expanding ; ftameus  eight ; four  larger,  with  their 
anthers  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  25.  C.  lanceolata.  Mart.  18. 
Willd.  19.  Vahl.  Symb.  2.  $ 1 . Forfle.  defc.  89.  “Leaves 
lanceolate,  ferrated  towards  the  tip  ; panicle  villous.”  Similar 
to  the  preceding  in  habit,  inflorefcence,  and  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  corolla ; but  differing  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  having  the  ftem,  peduncles,  calyxes,  and  co- 
rollas villous.  A native  of  Arabia.  26.  C.  alternans. 
Mart.  19.  Willd . 21.  Vahl.  Symb.  2.  51.  (C.  orbicula- 
ta  ; Forfk.  cat.  arab.  112.)  “ Leaves  orbicular-fpatulate, 
quite  entire  ; flowers  panicled,  fmooth.”  Whole  plant 
fmooth.  Partial  peduncles  alternate,  not  oppofite.  Corolla 
refembling  that  of  C.  laciniata,  with  reddifh-vellow  lanceo- 
late fegments.  A native  of  Arabia.  27.  C.  nudicaulis. 
Mart.  15.  Willd.  22.  Vahl.  Symb.  2.  jji.  (C.  iEgypti- 
aca  ; Lam.  14.  C.  integra ; Medic.  Comm,  palat.  3.  200. 
tab.  9.  C.  deficiens  ; Forfk.  defc,  89.)  “ Leaves  roundifh, 
concave,  obfoletely  crenated  ; flowers  erebl,  in  a panicled 
cyme.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot  and  half  high,  cy- 
lindrical, afcending.  Leaves  oppofite,  flefliy,  pale  green  ; 
lower  ones  roundifh,  concave,  entire,  fomewhat  petioled  ; 
thofe  on  the  middle  of  the  ftem  egg-fhaped,  and  (lightly 
crenated  ; upper  ones  fmall,  a little  fpatulate.  Flowers 
with  a reddifh  border,  pale  on  the  outfide,  fometimes 
five-cleft ; calyx  divided  to  the  bafe,  A native  of 
Egypt. 

P ropagation  and  Culture. — The  African  and  Eaft  Indian 
kinds  are  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months,  which  fhould  be  previoufly  placed  in  a dry 
place  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  part 
may  heal,  and  the  redundant  fap  evaporate.  They  thrive 
beft  in  a compoft  confiding  of  one-third  of  frefh 
light  earth  from  a pafture,  one-third  of  fand,  and  the 
other  third  of  lime-rubbifh  and  rotten  tan  in  equal  quan- 
tities ; thefe  fhould  be  well  mixed,  laid  in  a heap  fix 
or  eight  months,  turned  over  five  or  fix  times,  and 
finally  paffed  through  a fcreen.  The  cuttings  fhould  be 
planted  feparately  in  fmall  pots,  fet  for  about  a week  in  a 
warm  fhady  place,  and  then  plunged  into  a moderate  hot- 
bed of  tanners’  bark,  where  they  fhould  be  fliaded  from  the 
fun,  and  allowed  frefh  air  as  often  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. In  about  fix  weeks,  or  two  months,  they  fhould  be 
gradually  hardened  by  drawing  the  pots  out  of  the  tan ; a 
week  after,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and 
after  another  week  expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  a well-fhel- 


tered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of 
Oblober;  being  allowed  only  fo  much  water  as  is  neceffary 
to  keep  their  leaves  from  fhrinking.  They  are  beft  kept 
during  winter  in  an  open,  airy,  dry  glafs  cafe,  among  mef- 
embryanthemums  and  other  tender  fucculent  plants,  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  funfhine  as  poffible  ; for  if  kept  in 
a common  green-houfe  among  fhrubby  plants,  they  are  apt 
to  imbibe  too  much  moifture,  often  eaft  their  leaves,  and 
fometimes  entirely  peri fh.  C.  laciniata  requires  a moderate 
ftove  in  winter,  and  will  not  bear  the  open  air  in  our  cli- 
mate during  any  part  of  the  year.  The  hardy  Euro- 
pean fpecies  thrive  beft  when  fown  upon  a wall,  or  among 
rock-w’ork,  fimilar  to  their  natural  fituation. 

Cotyledon  africana  frutefeens  folds  afpitis  angifis;  Mart. 
See  Cras  sula  J'calra. 

Cotyledon  africana  frutefeens  fore  cameo  amplo  ; Breyn- 
See  Crassula  coccinea. 

Ct)TYL  edon  africana  frutefeens  flore  umhellato  coccineo  ; 
Comm.  Bradl.  See  Crassula  coccinea. 

Cotyledon  altera  matthioli ; J.  Bauh.  See  Saxifraga 
cune  folia. 

Cotyledon  altera  montana ; Cluf.  See  Sempervivum 
hirtum. 

Cotyledon  aquatica ; Lob.  See  Hydrocotvle  vul- 
garis. 

Cotyledon  aquatica;  Sloan.  See  Hydrocotyle  um- 
bel lata. 

Cotyledon  aut  fedi  fpecies ; Gefn.  See  Saxifraga 
cune  folia. 

Cotyledon  fore  luteo  media;  Herm.  See  Crassula 
alternifolia. 

Cotyledon  media  et  minor  folds  ferrjitis  ; C.  Bauh.  See 
Saxifraga  cotyledon. 

Cotyledon  palufris;  Dod.  See  Hydrocotyle  vul- 
garis. 

Cotyledon  fellata;  C.  Bauh.  See  Sedum  fella- 
turn. 

COTYLEDONES,  the  cotyledons,  or  feed-lobes,  are 
a pair  of  roundifh  or  compreffed  bodies,  conftituting  the 
chief  bulk  of  molt  feeds,  and  immediately  attached  to  the 
embryo.  See  Corculum.  They  commonly  rife  out  of 
the  ground,  with  the  plumula,  as  foon  as  the  young  root 
has  eftablifhed  itfelf,  and  affurr.e  the  appearance  and  office 
of  leaves,  till  the  real  foliage  comes  forth.  Afterwards, 
fooner  or  later,  the  cotyledons  wither  and  fall  off.  Their 
original  figure  differs  widely  in  different  tribes  of  plants, 
and  much  more  their  form  and  appearance  in  a leafy  flate, 
when,  moreover,  they  ufually  bear  no  refemblance  to  the 
real  leaves  of  the  fpecies  or  genus  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  lupine  they  are  orbicular  ; fmooth  and  convex  be- 
low ; rugged  on  the  upper- fide  : in  the  radiffi  inverfely 
heart-fhaped  : in  umbelliferous  plants  long  and  lanceolate  : 
being  in  all  thefe  examples  remarkably  different  in  ffiape, 
texture  and  furface  from  the  leaves  of  each.  The  fame 
parts  in  the  pea,  bean,  or  vetch  family,  frequently  remain 
under  ground  but  little  altered,  the  plumula  being  fent  up 
Raked  to  become  the  ftem  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  The 
fame  thing  takes  place  in  the  horfe-chefnut,  nafturtium,  and 
Cyamus  Nelumbo.  We  prefume  fuch  fubterraneous  cotyle- 
dons are  deftined  to  perform  the  ufual  fun&ions  of  thofe 
organs  with  refpeft  to  air,  but  not  to  light,  for  being  never 
expofed  to  the  latter,  they  never  acquire  that  green  colour 
proper  to  leaves,  which  is  owing  to  its  aftioa,  and  which 
afcending  cotyledons  do  affume.  We  fpeak  of  thefe  bodies 
in  the  plural,  becaufe  we  doubt  very  much  wffietber  any. 
plant  can  be  faid  to  have  a fclitary  cotyledon,  unlefs  we  un» 
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derftand  as  fuch  the  vitellus  of  Gxrtner,  which  is  moftly 
fimple ; if  fo,  the  latter  term  becomes  fuprrfluous.  Some 
few  plants  are  acknowledged  to  have  more  than  two  cotyle- 
dons, as  the  fir  genus,  Finns,  and  its  allies;  mofTes  alfo, 
hitherto  reported  to  have  but  one,  are  now  (hewn  by 
Hedwig  to  have  numerous,  as  well  as  compound  cotyle- 
dons. 

The  organs  in  queflion  are  not  in  all  cafes  confined  to 
the  functions  of  leaves.  They  are  frequently  the  repolitory 
of  farinaceous  matter,  deftined  to  be  abforbed  into  the  em- 
bryo for  its  nourifhment,  till  the  root  can  furnifh  due  fup- 
plies.  This  is  evinced  by  a fweet  taile  perceptible  in  t'ne 
cotyledons  of  many  feeds  as  they  begin  to  germinate.  Dr. 
Darwin  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  that  melon  and 
cucumber  feeds,  if  kept  long  before  they  be  fown,  grow  lefs 
luxuriantly  in  their  heibage,  owing  to  this  nutritious  farina 
being  partly  fpoiied  by  keeping.  The  fa6l  is  well  known 
to  gardeners,  who  purpofely  preferve  fuch  feeds  for  fome 
years,  that  the  plants  may  prove  more  compadl  and  ma- 
nageable, as  well  as  more  abundant  in  fructification.  In 
many  plants  this  nutritious  farina  forms  a diflintl  body  or 
organ  by  itfr-lf,  denominated  by  Gcertner  albumen , which 
term  not  having  been  explained,  in  this  fenfe,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  we  fhall  mention  it  here.  The  bulk  of 
the  feed  in  wheat,  barley,  and  all  the  natural  order  of  grades 
to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  in  palms,  and  many  other 
plants,  is  made  up  of  the  albumen , or  white,  a fubtlance  of 
a farinaceous,  horny,  or  even  tlony  texture.  This  never 
rifes  out  of  the  ground,  but  becomes  foft  and  even  milky, 
acquiring  more  or  lefs  of  a fweet  taile,  as  foon  as  the  pro- 
cefs  of  germination  begins.  The  operation  of  malting  is 
well  known  to  confill  in  fird  promoting  this  procefs  by 
moifture,  and  then  Hopping  it  by  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as 
dedroys  the  vital  principle,  by  which  means  the  fvreet  albu- 
men is  obtained  for  ufe.  See  Malt.  Plants  thus  eircum- 
ftanced  have  been  named  memocotyledones , or  furnifhed  with 
a fiugle  cotyledon;  thofe  with  two  being  called  dicotyledones , 
and  thofe  with  more  than  two  polycotyledones.  It  feems, 
however,  that  the  fird  have  fcarcely  any  cotyledon  at  all, 
grades  and  corn  indeed  having  a fcale  only,  very  diminutive 
and  inconfpicuous,  dtuated  between  their  albumen  and  em- 
bryo, which  is  the  vitellus  of  Gasrtner,  a part  he  fuppofes  to 
contribute  to  the  nourifhment  of  the  feed.  Such  an  opi- 
nion, however,  is  fcarcely  tenable,  when  we  reflect  how 
amply  food  is  fupplied  by  the  albumen.  The  writer  of  the 
prefent  articlethercfore  has  firdprefumed  the  vitellus,  in  what- 
ever form  it  prefents  itfelf  to  our  notice,  to  be  analogous 
to  a cotyledon,  fo  far  as  air  only  is  concerned  ; and  he  fur- 
ther prefumes  that  many  tribes  of  plants,  gutded  by  writers 
of  botanical  fydems  to  be  monocotyledonous,  and  as  fuch 
making  a primary  divifion  in  their  claffification,  are  in  fad 
acotyledonous  ; even  grades  fcarcely  deferving,  on  account 
of  the  flight  fcale  or  rudiment  of  a vitellus  above-mentioned, 
tq  be  edeemed  monocotyledonous,  and  certainly  not  fo  to 
be  denominated  from  the  fimple  form  of  their  albumen , ac- 
cording to  the  hitherto  received  idea.  But  whatever  may 
be  determined  with  refpedt  to  grades,  it  is  allowed  that 
palms  and  lilies  have  not  even  the  rudiment  of  a ■vitellus , 
much  lefs  any  acknowledged  cotyledon.  Yet  thefe  two 
families  have  fuch  an  affinity  to  grades,  that  future  writers 
on  natural  orders  mull,  fomehow  or  other,  fquare  their  de- 
finitions fo  as  to  arrange  them  near  together  ; while  modes, 
in  many  points  more  nearly  relate.d  to  them  than  to  any 
other  plants,  mud,  if  the  cotyledons  are  to  regulate  us,  be 
fent  far  away.  We  mean  by  thefe  fuggeflions,  merely  to 
colkdt  fa£ts  3 well  aware  that  a natural  iydetn  of  arrange- 


ment, the  great  defuleratum  in  botanical  philofophy,  is  only 
to  be  brought  in  any  degree  towards  perfection  by  the  la. 
bour  and  attention  of  ages,  and  that  nothing  but  disjointed 
materials  can  as  yet  be  obtained  towards  the  intended  edifice, 
whofe  plan  is  vet  in  embryo.  We  readily  admit  that  the 
parts  of  the  feed,  efpecially  the  cotyledons  and  albumen , 
promife  the  moll  dable  foundation  of  this  edifice  ; but  they 
mud  be  applied  in  a diderent  mariner  to  this  purpofe  from 
what  they  have  hitherto  been.  We  are  happy  to  fee  that 
the  great  leader  in  this  department  of  botanical  arrangement, 
Judieu,  is  laudably  defirous  to  profit  of,  and  to  purfue,  the 
remarks  and  difeoveries  of  his  eminent  fellow- labourer  Gart- 
ner. By  the  co-operation  of  fuch  minds,  fcience  is  really 
advanced,  and  fuch  only  can  lend  any  beneficial  adidance  to 
fo  deep  a fubjeft.  S. 

COTYLEDONOIDES  ; Bradl.  See  Cr. as sul A tetra- 

gona. 

COTYLISCUS,  or  Cotylus,  in  Antiquity,  a vedel 
with  a narrow  mouth,  a very  wide  belly,  and  only  one 
handle. 

COTYLIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a drong  place  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Phrygia. 

COTYLIUS,  a mountain  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
Arcadia.  Paufanias  fays,  that  it  was  dtuated  at  the  didance 
of  40  dadia  from  the  town  of  Phigalia. 

COTYLON,  a place  of  the  Peloponnefus  in  Arcadia, 
upon  mount  Cotylius,  and  above  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Paufanias  fays  that  it  had  a temple  of  Venus  with  her  datue, 
and  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  covered. 

COTYLUS,  a hill  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Phrygia,  according 
to  Strabo  : who  fays,  that  it  formed  a part  of  mount  Ida, 
and  that  the  Scamander,  the  Granicus,  and  the  zEfepus  idued 
from  it. 

COT  YNES,  atown  of  Italy,  podtded  by  the  Aborigenes, 
and  taken  by  the  Sabines. 

COTYORA,  a Greek  town  and  colony,  fituated  on  the 
coad  of  the  Euxine  fea  in  the  country  of  the  Tibarenians. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope, 
and  that  it  was  their  emporium  or  mart  of  commerce. 

COTYRGA,  a town  fituated  in  the  interior  of  Sicily. 
Ptolemy. 

COTYTTIA,  or  Cotyttis,  in  Antiquity,  a no&urnal 
fedival,  in  honour  of  Cotys,  or  Cotytta,  the  goddefs  of 
wantonnefs.  It  paded  from  Thrace  to  Athens,  where 
it  wa9  introduced  by  Alcibiades.  This  fead  was  obferved 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Chians,  Thracians,  and  others, 
and  celebrated  with  rites  fuitable  to  fuch  a goddefs,  who 
was  delighted  with  nothing  fo  much  as  lewdntfs  and  de- 
bauchery ; and  the  prieils  praAifed  all  forts  of  edeminacy 
and  meretricious  arts.  Another  fedival  of  the  fame  name  was 
celebrated  in  Sicily,  in  which  the  worfhippers  carried 
boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  any  perfon  might 
pluck  od  and  devour.  This  lad  is  faid  to  have  been  ob- 
ferved in  memory  of  the  rape  of  Proferpine,  who  is  by  fome 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Cotytta.  The  worfhip  of  this 
deity  was  transferred  from  Greece  to  Rome.  The  prieils 
were  named  Baptas  ; which  fee. 

COTZIANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Phrygia. 

COTZIO,  or  Cozzat,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bofnia, 
on  the  river  Dracia  ; top  miles  S.W.  of  Belgrade,  and  108 
S.E.  of  Banjaluka. 

COVA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  ; 

3 leagues  N.  E.  of  Vifeu. 

Coua,  in  Ornithology , the  name  given  by  Budon  to  the 
Cucul-us  crijlatus  of  Gmelin. 

COVALAM, 
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COVALAM,  in  Botany.  See  Cratjeva  marmelos. 

COUANG-YANG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Corea  ; 40  miles  S.  S.E.  of  Koang-tcheou. 

COUBLANDIA,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Encyc.  Ju(T.  352. 
Alibi.  Guian.  937.  tab.  356.  Clafs  and  order,  monadelphia 
polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminofa  ? Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one  leafed,  four  toothed,  with  a 
fmall  fcale  at  the  bafe.  Cor.  monopetalous  ; tube  oblong, 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  inlide  of  the  calyx  ; border 
with  four  fmall  divifi  ms.  Stain.  Filaments  more  than  tiventy- 
five,  long,  united  at  the  bafe,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx  : anthers  yellow,  egg-fliaped.  Bi/l.  Germ  fuperior, 
oblong;  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma  acute. 
Peric.  Legume?  elongated,  terminated  by  a point,  compofed 
of  roundifh  knots  feparated  from  each  other  by  ftrong- 
ly  marked  partitions,  not  opening.  Seeds  folitary  in  each 
knot. 

Sp.  C.  frutefcens.  A flirub  with  the  habit  of  a fophora. 
Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high,  much  branched  near  the  top. 
Leaves  alternate,  winged  ; leaflets  five,  egg-fnaped,  acute, 
entire,  green,  petioled  ; dipules  two,  fmall,  caducous. 
Flowers  white,  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  A native 
of  Cayenne,  where  it  is  in  flower  and  fruit  almofl.  the  whole 
year. 

COUCH,  in  Gaming.  See  Basset. 

Couch,  in  Heraldry , a term  tiled  to  exprefs  a Ihield  hang- 
ing downwards.  The  origin  of  this  poiition  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been,  that  the  perfons  who  were  to  fight  in  the  tourna- 
ments, from  the  time  when  proclamation  was  made,  till  the 
day  of  fighting,  hung  up  their  (Fields  by  one  corner  from 
the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houles,  or  on  the  trees  or 
barriers  of  the  ground  ; if  the  tournament  was  to  take  place 
in  the  fields.  The  horfe  combatants  hung  up  their  (hields  by 
the  left  corner,  and  the  foot  combatants  by  the  right. 
Some  heraldic  writers  exprefs  this  pofition  by  the  word 
pendant. 

Couch,  in  Malting.  See  Wet  couch. 

Couch,  in  Painting , denotes  a lay,  or  impreffion  of 
colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  painter 
covers  his  canvas,  wail,  wainfcot,  or  other  matter  to  be 
painted. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a lay  or  impreffion  on  any  thing, 
to  make  it  more  firm  and  confident,  or  to  fcreen  it  from  the 
weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  with  a couch  of  vavnifli ; a canvas  to 
be  painted  mud  fird  have  two  couches  of  fize,  before  the 
colours  be  laid  ; two  or  three  couches  of  white  lead  are  laid 
on  wood,  before  the  couch  of  gold  be  applied  : the  Father 
gilders  lay  a couch  of  water  and  whites  of  eggs,  on  the 
leather,  before  they  apply  the  gold  or  filver  leaf. 

The  gold  wire  drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for  the 
gold  or  filver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafs  to  be  gilded 
or  filvered,  before  they  draw  it  through  the  iron  that  is  to 
give  it  its  proper  thicknefs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or  filver 
leaves  applied  on  the  metalsin  gilding  or  filvering.  Eachcouch 
of  gold  is  but  one  leaf,  or  two  at  moll,  and  each  of  filver 
three,  to  gild  : if  the  gilding  be  hatched,  there  are  re- 
quired from  eight  to  twelve  couches  ; and  only  three  or 
four,  if  it  be  without  hatching.  To  filver  there  are  re- 
quired from  four  to  ten  couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of 
the  work. 

Couch  Grafs , in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a plant  of 
the  weed  kind,  the  ( triiicum  repens, ) which  is  well  known  to 
the  farmer  from  the  txpence,  labour,  and  trouble  wfiich  it 
caufes  in  many  cafes,  in  removing  it  from  arable  lands. 
It  is  the  pell  of  thefe  forts  of  ground,  in  many  lituations,  as 


from  its  nature  and  habits  of  growth  it  cannot  be  extirpated 
without  confiderable  difficulty.  It  has  numerous  long  joint- 
ed or  knotted  creeping  roots,  which  infinuate  themfelves  in 
the  foil  in  various  direftions,  and  which,  after  being  broken 
by  the  plough  or  harrow,  have  the  property  of  quickly  pro- 
ducing new  plants.  The  ordinary  method  of  deltroying  it  is 
by  laying  the  ground  to  fallow  in  a hot  dry  fummer,  and 
harrowing  jt  frequently  over  well,  to  draw  out  the  roots, 
every  piece  of  which  (hould  then  be  colie  died  and  burnt,  or 
othervvife  deftroyed.  Where  this  work  is  carefully  and  ef- 
fedtually  performed,  the  ground  may  be  fo  well  cleanfcd 
and  freed  from  it  in  one  fummer,  that  the  remaining  roots 
will  not  be  capable  of  doing  any  great  injury  to  the  enfu- 
ing  crop  ; but  the  bed  way  is  probably  to  fow  the  land  in 
which  this  weed  prevails  with  the  feeds  of  fuch  plants  as  re- 
quire a frequent  application  of  the  horfe- hoeing  culture  ; or 
with  fuch  forts  as  produce  plants  which  are  capable  of  keep- 
ing it  from  growing  by  their  (hade  and  great  clofenefs  of 
ftems.  The  blade  of  this  grafs  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fo 
rough,  that  the  cattle  will  not  feed  upon  it  when  green. 
Trench-ploughing  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Young  in  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  as  a proper  method  to  dellroy  couch 
grafs;  where  he  thinks  that  by  one  earthing  given  deeply 
with  the  (kim-coulter  plough,  and  after  that  a hoeing  fyllem 
on  the  furface,  the  couch  may  be  converted  to  a manure. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  “ General  view  of  the 
A griculture  of  the  County  of  Salop,”  that  this  weed,  which 
is  there  termed  fcutch,  is  every  where  common,  to  the  great 
expenc  e of  the  hufbandman.  And  Mr.  Rudge,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  County  of  Glouceller, finds  it  “a  molt  troublefome 
and  almofl;  unconquerable  weed  on  clay  lands  ; on  the  light 
lands  and  loams,  he  thinks,  it  may  be  dragged  out,  and  ti- 
niflied  by  hand-picking  with  tolerable  eafe,  but  that  on  the 
HifF  foils,  and  particularly  in  the  wet  furrows,  nothing  but 
repeated  plougbings  and  expofure  to  the  fun,  during  the 
heat  of  fummer,  can  check  the  increafe  of  it:  hence,  alter  a 
wetfummer,  the  vale  lands,  in  that  diiiridl  are,  he  fays,  gene-. 
rally  foul.”  And  he  recommends  a crop  of  fpring  vetches, 
as  well  fuited  to  (mother  and  keep  it  down. 

But  it  has  been  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Withering,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Southwell,  that  though  this  weed  is  com- 
monly faid  to  be  refufed  by  cattle,  “ at  Naples  the  roots  are 
colledled  in  large  quantities  and  fold  in  the  market  to  feed 
horfes;  they  have  a fweet  tafte,  fomething  approaching  to 
that  of  liquorice  ; when  dried  and  ground  to  meal,  they  have 
been  made  into  bread  in  years  of  fcarcity.  Dogs  eat  the 
leaves  to  excite  vomiting.”  And  “ horfes  eat  them  when 
young,  but  leave  them  when  full  grown.”  “Cows, 
(heep,  and  goats,  alfo  eat  them.”  It  is  likevvife  fuppofed 
that  from  their  detergent  quality  they  may  be  beneficial  in 
the  diftafed  livers  of  animals ; as  cattle  whichhave  been  found 
to  have  fchirrous  livers  in  the  winter,  ioon  get  cured  when 
turned  out  to  grafs  in  the  fpring. 

But  though  this  is  fuppofed  the  moil  common  fort  of 
couch  or J quitch  in  garden  grounds,  Mr.  Pitt  confiders  the 
/quitch  ot  arable  lands  as  confiding  of  feveral  fpecies  of  plants 
betides  the  above,  as  different  kinds  of  Bent  grades,  (the 
a grafts  alha , and  folonifera.)  the  tail  oat  grafs  (avc  na  elaiior.) 
and  the  creeping  loft  grafs  ( bo/cus  mollis,)  and  ptobably  of  the 
roots  of  fome  other  of  the  hardy  perennial  grades.  - The 
fpreading  knotty  creeping  forts  ot  thefe  feveral  plants,  “are, 
he  fays,  fometimes  fo  interwoven  together,  in  the  foil,  in  land 
that  has  been  under  Hard  tillage  and  bad  management,  as  to 
form  a perfect  matting,  and  to  choke  the  plough,”  that 
“ they  abound  mod  in  light  and  nuxtd  f i Is,  not  equally  in- 
felting  llrong  clays.”  It  is  conceived,  that  not  one-tenth  part 
of  the  couch  or  fquitch  of  arable  land  is  produced  by  the 
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dog’s'grafs,  (triticum  repens')  it  being  chiefly  formed  by  the 
agrodis  family  of  plants,  though  the  particular  fpecies  have 
rot  yet  b.en  fully  afeertained  by  the  agricultural  botamfts. 
It  has  been  referred  by  fome  to  the  agrojlis  capilaris , by 
others  to  the  agrojlis  alba,  while  others  contend  that  it  is  the 
triticum  repens.  On  drong  or  cold  wet  lands,  it  is  iuppofed 
that  the  creeping  red  dalked  bent  grab,  and  the  creeping 
foft  grafs,  the  {agrojlis Jlolonifera,  and  holcus  mollis,)  are  the 
common  couch  cr  fquitr.h  grades,  but  that  on  the  light  gra- 
velly foils  in  Staffordshire,  the  tall  oat  grafs,  (avena  elatior) 
is  a very  common  couch  or  fquitch  grafs  ; the  roots  of 
which,  it  is  remarked,  “ are  compofed  of  a bunch  of  bulbs 
affording  Ihelter  to  pernicious  grubs,  worms,  and  infedts 
and  that  the  plant  is  extremely  difficult  of  extirpation,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  crop,  efpecially  in  a feafon  which  is 
inclined  to  be  wet. 

It  has  been  further  fuggeded  that  the  different  plants  no- 
ticed above,  as  conllituting  what  is  underllood  by  farmers 
under  the  title  of  couch  grafs,  though  they  are  found  fo 
troublefome  in  lands  under  the  Hate  of  tillage,  are  probably 
mood  meadow  grades,  from  their  roots  not  being  fo  liable  to 
run  and  fpread  themfelvcs  there,  as  in  fuch  lands  as  are  pul- 
verized, loofened,  and  broken  down  by  the  operations  of  the 

plough.  , 

In  different  didridts  the  weed,  or  combination  of  weeds, 
which  conditute  the  couch  grafs  of  the  farmer,  is  known 
under  different  titles,  as  ttuitch-grafs,  fquitch-grafs,  quitch- 
grafs,  knot-grafs , dog-grafs  ; fcoutch,  fcutch,  &c. 

Couch  Grafs-drag,  an  uieful  implement  of  the  harrow 


kind,  made  life  of  in  different  dillridts,  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  out  and  extirpating  couch  grafs  in  tillage  lands 
when  undergoing  the  procefs  of  fummer  fallowing,  or  m 
other  circumltances.  The  tools  of  this  defeription  are  cond- 
derably  different  in  different  indances,  but  the  more  fimple 
the  conftrudtion  the  better.  It  has  been  fuggeded  as  an  im- 
provement in  them,  to  have  them  formed  with  a double  row 
of  teeth  or  tines,  thofe  of  one  row  being  put  oppodte  the 
intervals  of  the  other,  by  which  means  the  tool  is  faid  to  be 
rendered  more  effe&ive. 

A powerful  implement  of  this  fort  is  (hewn  in  Plate  IX. 
of  Agriculture,  where  fig  6,  is  a fide  view  of  it  when  ready  for 
work  ; a a,  wheels  for  conveying  it,  and  regulating  its  depth 
in  working,  being  ten  inches  in  diameter,  turning  on  their 
axles  on  the  under  end  of  upright  (hanks  as  in  cadors  of  beds. 
When  to  be  removed  from  one  field  to  another,  the  wheels 
are  to  be  taken  out  and  reverled,  and  the  drag  turned  upfide 
down  ; b,  middle  beam  to  which  the  horles  are  attached, 
c , c,  c,  c,  c,  the  coulters  fixed  in  the  beam  with  nuts  and 
ferews,  being  made  of  iron,  [,3  inches  long  below  beams, 
and  one  inch  and  half,  by  half  an  inch  fquare,  inclining  for- 
ward, fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  fegment  of  a circle  in  order  to 
raife  the  roots  to  the  furface  ; e,  handle  for  directing  the 
drag,  four  feet  three  inches  in  length.  Fig.  7 is  a horizontal 
view  of  it ; in  which  a,  a,  a,  fhew  the  mortice  holes  that 
receive  the  dianks  of  the  wheels  ; b,  the  middle  beam  fix 
feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five  by  four  inches  iquare, 
having  a coulter  hole  near  b ; c,  c,  two  fide  beams  fix  feet 
nine  inches  in  length  , and  five  by  four  inches  fquare  ; each 
beam  having  five  coulters,  placed  fix  inches  didaut  from  each 
other  to  the  right  and  left,  fo  as  to  drag  every  fix  inches, 
the  holes  for  them  being  plated  with  iron  on  both  fides  ; d, 
bar,  three  by  one  iftch  fquare,  by  which  the  middle  part  of  the 
implement  is  bound  together  ; e,  iron  bolt,  by  which  the  fore- 
parts of  the  fide  beams  c,  c,  are  fixed  to  the  middle  beam  b; 
r r f handles  for  guiding  it ; g,  hind  bar  four  inches  fquare 
for  bracing  the  three  beams  together,  and  receiving  the 
fhanks  of  hind  wheels  ; h,  is  another  bar  three  by  one  inch 
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fquare  ; between  which  bars,  the  handles  are  placed  by  fquare 
daples  fo  as  to  put  in  and  take  cut  as  may  be  neceflary  ; 
i,  i,  hind  wheels  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Fig.  8 is  a front  view 
of  one  of  the  coulters,  the  full  length  before  bent  to  the  pro- 
per form,  being  18  inches  below,  part  going  into  the  beam. 

This  implement  is  the  invention  of  the  author  of  the 
“ Treatife  on  Agriculture  and  Planting,”  who  conliders  it  of 
great  utility  in  clearing  land  infeded  with  weeds  of  the  couch 
grafskind,  as  tearing  them  up  to  the  furface  without  ploughing 
the  ground,  or  breaking  the  roots,  and  as  being  capable 
of  doing  a large  extent,  as  13  acres  in  the  courfe  of  a day, 
with  two  men  and  four  horfes.  It  is  conddered  as  the  pro- 
per time  for  the  ufe  of  this  tool,  when  the  couch  grafs,  after 
the  fecond  ploughing,  has  been  collefted  by  the  common  har- 
row. It  is  recommended  that  the  land  (hould  be  fir:i  drag- 
ged both  ways  of  the  ridge?,  then  harrowing  it  once  or  twice, 
and  at  the  fame  time  collefting  the  w'eeds  as  much  as  podi- 
ble  into  rows,  by  the  harrows,  rolling  and  afterwards  ga- 
thering the  weeds  into  heaps  by  the  rake  again,  in  order  to 
their  being  burnt.  And  where  the  ground  is  much  infeded 
with  thefe  weed?,  to  have  recourfe  to  crofs  dragging,  after- 
wards harrowing,  colledting,  gathering,  and  burning  as  be- 
fore; and  in  feme  cafes  to  plough  the  land  a third  time; 
and  where  thefe  weeds  appear,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fame 
means  again,  fo  as  to  rake  the  land  once  or  twice  before  the 
fourth  ploughing.  In  cales  where  the  coulters  gather  much 
weed,  they  fliould  be  occadonally  cleared,  which  may  be 
done  by  one  perfon  lifting  up  the  fide  of  the  drag,  while 
another  removes  it  from  the  coulters  by  means  ot  one  of  the 
handles  of  the  implement. 

Couch  Grafs-rake,  is  a fort  of  implement  of  the  rake 
kind  conflrudltd  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  and  removing 
weeds  of  the  couch-grafs  kind  from  land  in  the  date  i til- 
lage. In  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preced  ng  article  an 
uieful  tool  of  this  fort  is  deferibed,  by  means  o*  which  an  the 
drag  already  noticed,  the  labour  and  expence  ot  clearing 
lands  from  fuch  weeds  may  be  confiderably  abridged  and  re- 
duced. 

At  Jig.  9 in  Plate  IX.  of  Agriculture,  is  a fide  view  of  the 
whole  implement  in  its  complete  date;  a is  the  land  wheel, 
thirty-two  inches  in  diameter,  turning  on  an  iron  arm  one 
inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a wooden 
axle-tree  b,  in  the  manner  of  coaches  ; the  nave  of  which 
is  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  tnickeft  part,  and  eight 
inches  long  ; the  fellies  two  by  three  inches  fquare,  having 
the  fpokes  in  proportion  ; b a feClion  of  the  wooden  axle-tree, 
forty-eight  inches  in  length,  and  five  inches  fquare  ; on 
the  ends  of  which  are  two  iron  arms,  on  which  the  land 
wheels  move  : c is  a fide  view  of  the  right  hand  (haft,  mortifed 
into  the  axle-tree,  where  it  is  about  three  inches  and  a half 
fquare,  being  about  eight  feet  in  length  : d is  a fedtion  of 
the  rake  head  four  by  three  inches  arid  a half  fquare  : e a dde 
view  of  one  of  the  teeth  or  tines  of  the  rake,  eighteen  inches 
in  length  below  the  wood  in  which  it  is  fixed,  and  one  by  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  fquare  next  the  wood  tapering  towards  the 
point  ; f the  regulat  ng  wheel  ten  inches  in  diameter,  ca- 
pable of  being  fet  fo  as  to  adjuft  the  tines  to  any  depth  : g 
fide  view  of  the  right  fide  handle,  fixed  to  the  rake  head  by 
daples,  being  three  feet  four  inches  long,  and  three  by  two 
inches  in  the  fquare  : h fide  view  of  the  forked  iron  bar  by 
which  the  rake  head  is  faltened  to  the  axle-tree  by  two  bolts  ; 
i iron  bolt  or  hook  in  form  of  L,  on  which  the  forked  iron 
bar  h is  hung. 

Fig.  10  exhibits  a horizontal  view  of  the  tool;  a,  a,  the 
land  v.'heels  ; b the  axle-tree  fourfeetinlength  ; c,c,  fliafts;  d, 
the  rake  head,  fix  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  in  which  are  fixed 
17  teeth,  at  four  inches  didance  from  the  centre  to  the  cen- 
tre 
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tre  of  each  other  : ff  regulating  wheels,  fixed  in  the  outer 
mortifies  of  the  rake  head,  being  made  fait  by  (crews  at  the 
ends  of  it  ; which  prelfies  on  the  (hank  of  the  wheel  ; g,  g, 
handles  by  which  the  rake  is  lifted  up  and  cleaned  ; h,  h,  fork- 
ed iron  bars  hanging  on  hooks  i,  and  fixed  in  the  rake  head  ; 

i,  iron  hooks  fixed  in  the  axle-tree  ; k,  wooden  bar  four  feet 
in  length  and  four  by  two  inches  fquare,  for  bracing  the  (hafts 
together;  1,1,  two  iron  arms  far  bracingthe  fhafts  more  per- 
fectly, being  made  faft  to  the  axle-tree  and  (hafts  by  iron  bolts ; 
m,  m,  two  pins  for  fixing  the  wheels  at  any  required  depth. 
In  conveying  the  implement  from  place  to  place,  the  rake 
head  is  railed  upright  and  fallened  to  the  brace  k. 

It  is  remarktd  that  the  belt  feafon  for  commencing  the 
procefs  of  clearing  land  by  this  tool,  is  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  Itirrings  or  ploughings  of  the 
fallow.  In  the  execution  of  the  bufinefs  the  fir(t  thing 
to  be  effefted  is,  the  rendering  the  land  fine  by  harrowing 
and  rolling,  when  it  fhould  be  left  under  the  impreffion  of 
the  roller,  that  the  furface  may  be  even,  and  the  clods  forced 
down  out  of  the  way  of  tiie  ’rake.  After  this  it  may  be 
raked  crofs-ways  of  the  ridges,  and  when  the  tool  has  col- 
lefted  as  much  of  the  weeds  as  it  can  hold  in  a perfeCt 
manner,  the  handles  (hould  be  lifted  up  high  enough  by  the 
peifon  who  directs  it,  to  admit  the  weeds  to  drop  off  from 
the  teeth  ; and  then  proceeding  again  the  rake  be  dropped 
jull  beyond  the  row  of  weeds  which  have  been  brought  to- 
gether ; repeating  the  fame  as  often  as  the  rake  becomes 
full,  till  the  whole  is  comp’eted  at  the  fide  of  the  field. 
Then  in  returning  by  the  fide  of  the  raked  part,  the  rake 
is  emptied  adjoining  the  firft  row ; by  which  means  the 
weeds  are  left  in  ftraight  rows  lengthways  of  the  lands. 
After  the  field  has  been  finifhed  in  this  manner,  the  dif- 
ferent rows  (hould  be  collected  into  heaps,  forked  over  to 
lighten  them,  and  then  burnt.  Or,  probably,  a better  me- 
thod is  to  incorporate  them  with  lime  in  its  cauftic  (late,  fo 
as  to  convert  them  into  manure,  to  be  afterwards  blended 
with  vegetable  mould  or  other  earthy  fubftance9. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  this  tool  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
beneficially  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  raking  the  hay  in 
meadow  lands  into  what  are  termed  wind-rows,  in  order  to 
their  being  made  up  into  large  cocks. 

COUCHAKAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkev,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  toTocal. 

COUCH  A-HOTUN,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of 
Thibet  ; 90  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Turfan. 

COUCHAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Co- 
rea ; 85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ning-ki-tao. 

COUCHANT,  an  heraldic  term  to  exprefs  an  animal 
lying  clofe  to  the  ground,  having  the  head  ereft  in  or- 
der te  diftinguiih  him  from  an  animal  dormant. 

Couchant  and  Levant , in  Law.  See  Levant. 
COUCHE',  Jean,  in  Biography , a dtfigner  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Paris  in  17 59,  was  the  pupil  of  the  elder 
Aliamet.  Couche  has  diltinguilhed  himfelf  amongit  his 
cotemporaries,  by  a judicious  choice  of  his  fubjefts,  and  a 
eonfiderable  degree  of  merit  in  the  execution  of  them.  In 
17S6,  he  undertook  to  publifh  the  celebrated  Gallery  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  which  came  out  in  numbers,  the  pictures 
being  engraved  from  the  defigns  of  Borel  by  himfelf  and 
other  eminent  artifts.  The  following  prints,  having  no 
other  name  than  his  own,  are  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  de- 
figns of  Couche. 

1.  A pair.  1.  L’ Amour  volage.  2.  L’ Amour  queteur. 

2.  Four  plates.  1.  Le  chemin  de  Caftel  en  Flandres. 

2.  Vieux  Chateau  pres  d’Ypres.  3.  La  Nourrice.  4.  Les 
Baigneufes.  Huber. 
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COX) 

COUCHED,  in  French  Heraldry , couche , fignified  a 
cheveron  placed  either  to  the  dexter  or  (ini Iter  fide  of  th^ 
efcutcheon,  with  the  point  toward  the  centre. 

COUCHER,  or  Courcher,  in  our  Statutes,  is  ufed  for 
a faftor,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place  or  country 
for  traffic;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for  the  buying  of  wines. 
Anno  37  Edw.  I f 1.  c.  16. 

COUCHER  is  alio  ufed  for  the  general  book,  in  which  any 
religious  houfe  or  corporation  regifter  their  particular  afts. 
Anno  3 tc  4 Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHES,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire.  It  is  the  chief  place 
of  a canton,  and  has  1277  inhabitants.  The  canton  itfelf  has 
fixteen  communes  and  a territorial  extent  of  192  kilio- 
metres  and  a half,  with  a population  of  9802  indi- 
viduals. 

COUCHETOU,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of 
Thibet ; 9 leagues  E.N.E.  of  Coucha-hotun. 

COU-CHI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Honan  : 30  miles  E.N.E  of  Kouang. 

COUCHING,  in  Agriculture,  a term  frequently  made 
ufe  of  by  the  older  writers  on  hufbandry  to  fignify  the  ope- 
ration or  procefs  of  clearing  tillage  lands  from  weeds  of  the 
couch-grafs  or  other  kinds.  See  Fallow,  and  Fallowing 
of  Land. 

Couching  the  CataraS,  in  Surgery , fignifies  the  de- 
predion  of  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye  : this  term  feems 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  couchant , lying  down. 
(See  the  article  Cataract.) 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  the  reader  will  find  a 
detailed  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  cataraft,  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  an  operation  for  its  removal  may 
be  advifed,  and  the  modes  of  extrafting  it ; alfo  a (hort 
defeription  of  the  methods  ufed  by  feveral  foreign  prafti- 
tioners  for  the  depreffion  of  the  cataraft.  But,  we  pur- 
pofely  referved  fome  obfervations  on  this  latter  part  of  our 
iubjeft  for  the  prefent  occafion  ; and  therefore  (hall  now 
deferibe  the  modes  of  depreffing  which  are  followed  by 
Englifii  fnrgeons,  efpecially  by  a judicious  and  fkilful  fur- 
geon  of  Leeds,  who  is  a ftrong  advocate  for  this  operation, 
in  preference  to  extraftion.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Wathen,  Mr. 
Phipps,  and  mod  of  our  other  oculilfs,  have  praftiftd  ex- 
tradtion  rather  than  the  depreffion.  Mr.  Pott,  indeed,  did 
not  altogether  adopt  the  fafhion  in  this  re  Ip  eft  ; but  the 
ideas  of  baron  de  Wenzel  have  fo  far  prevailed  in  England, 
as  almoft  to  explode  the  depreffing  it  from  our  praftree 
(Vide  Mr.  Ware’s  tranflation  of  M.  de  Wenzei’s  Treatife 
on  the  Cataraft,  (eft.  v ; and  Mr.  Hey’s  Surgical  Obfcrva- 
tions,  chap,  ii.)  Mr.  Hey  has  very  fairly  and  fcnfibly  met 
all  the  objections  of  M.  de  Wenzel  againft  this  negiefted 
operation,  and  givtsa  vaiirty  of  interesting  cafes  to  ilf  u it  1 a te 
his  own  praftice  ; he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  couching 
or  depreffion  is  both  eafier  and  fafer  than  the  common  mode 
of  extraction. 

When  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eve  becomes  opake, 
the  central  part  feems  always  to  be  the  firft  affefted.  From 
the  centre  the  opacity  extends  in  all  directions  towards  the 
circumference,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  reaches  the  circumfer- 
ence. For  if  that  were  the  cafe,  unlefs  the  caplule  con- 
tained a tranfparent  fluid  furrou tiding  the  cryftalline,  a mere 
opacity  of  this  humour  would  be  fometimes  attended  with 
total  blindnefs,  which,  Mr.  Hey  believes,  never  happens 
without  fome  other  morbid  affeCtion  of  the  eye.  The  ciliary 
proceffes  advance  on  all  tides  as  far  as  the  circumference  of 
the  cryftalline  ; therefore  no  rays  of  light  can  fall  upon  the 
retina  without  palling  through  the  cryftalline. 

In  the  operation  of  couching,  the  cryftalline  can  only 
U be 
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f>e  moved  into  fome  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  naturally  fituated,  u ikfs  it  is  brought 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  It  cannot  be  lidged  beneath  the 
vitreous  humour,  as  a valuable  modern  author  fpeaks  ; for 
that  humour  is  every  where  in  contact  with  the  retina,  and 
(fills  up  the  cavity  formed  by  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

The  length  of  Mr,  Hey’s  needle  is  fomcwhat  lefs  than 
an  inch.  It  would  be  fufficiently  long  if  it  did  not  exceed 
(even- eighths  of  an  inch.  It  is  round,  except  near  the 
point,  where  it  is  made  flat  by  grinding  two  oppofite  fldes. 
The  flat  part  is  ground  gradually  thinner  to  the  extremity 
of  the  needle,  which  is  femicircular,  and  ought  to  be  made 
as  (harp  as  a lancet.  The  flat  part  extends  in  length  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  its  fldes  are  parallel.  From  the 
place  where  the  needle  ceafes  to  be  flat,  its  diameter  gradu- 
ally increafes  towards  the  handle.  The  flat  part  is  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  part  which  is  neareft 
the  handle  is  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  The  handle,  which 
is  three  inches  and  a half  in  length,  is  made  of  light  wood 
fiained  black.  It  is  oftagonal,  and  has  a little  ivory  inlaid 
in  the  two  fldes  which  ccrrefpond  with  the  edges  of  the 
needle. 

The  needle,  made  conformably  to  his  directions,  will 
pafs  through  the  fclerotis  with  eafe.  It  will  deprefs  a firm 
cataraft  readily,  and  break  down  the  texture  of  one  that  is 
foft,  If  the  operator  finds  it  of  ufe  to  bring  the  point  of 
the  needle  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (which  is 
often  the  cafe)  he  may  do  this  with  the  greatelt  fafety,  for 
the  edges  of  the  needle  will  not  wound  the  iris.  In  fhort, 
if  the  operator,  in  the  ufe  of  this  needle,  does  but  attend 
properly  to  the  motions  of  its  point,  he  will  do  no  unavoidable 
injury  to  the  eye  ; and  this  caution  becomes  the  lefs  em- 
barraffing,  as  the  point  does  not  projeft  beyond  that  part  of 
the  needle  by  which  the  depreffion  is  made,  the  extreme 
part  of  the  needle  being  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

We  have  no  certain  criteria  by  which  it  can  be  known, 
previoufly  to  an  operation,  whetht  r a cataraft  is  foft  or  hard. 
Thofe  propofed  for  confideration  by  Mr.  Fott  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  When  a cataraft  is  complicated  with  a com- 
plete amaurofis,  or  a total  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  re- 
moval of  the  difeafed  cryftalline  muft  be  fruitlefs.  But  in 
partial  affeftions  of  the  eyes  from  thefe  complaints,  a patient 
may  receive  fuch  a degree  of  fight  from  an  operation  as 
yields  much  comfort,  though  it  fails  fhort  of  diftinft  vifion. 
An  univerfal  adhefion  of  the  iris  to  the  capfula  of  the  cryf- 
talline argues  fuch  a morbid  Hate  of  the  eye,  that  an  opera- 
tion cannot  be  undertaken  without  confiderable  doubt  re- 
fpefting  the  event,  though  the  operation  is  not  rendered 
hereby  wholly  improper.  In  this  cafe,  the  iris  (hews  no 
motion  upon  a fudden  expofure  to  light,  the  pupil  ufualiy 
remains  contrafted,  and  is  often  irregular  in  its  form.  The 
operation  has  been  done  with  fuccefs,  where  the  adhefion 
was  partial,  by  proceedrng  with  great  caution.  In  this 
eafe  the  pup  1 is  contrafted  and  dilated,  by  varying  the  de- 
gree of  light  thrown  upon  the  eye.  Sometimes  when  the 
pupil  is  circular  in  a ftror.g  light,  it  will,  as  being  dilated  in 
an  obfeure  kght,  affume  an  irregular  form,  and  thereby 
point  out  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  adhefion. 

Though  it  would  be  improper  to  perform  the  operation  of 
couching  when  the  eye  is  in  a Hate  of  inflammation,  yet 
peifons  affefted  with  a lippitude  (fee  article  Lippitude) 
bear  the -operation  much  better  than  one  would  expert  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes  in  that  difeafe.  Mr.  Hey  has 
never  rejected  a patient  on  this  account,  but  has  repeatedly 
performed  it  with  fuccefs,  and  with  very  little  fubfeqner.t  in- 
flammation, when  numerous  veffels  cf  the  conjunctiva  were 


turgid  with  blood,  and  the  eyelids  thickened,  provided  this 
Hate  of  the  organ  was  habitual. 

The  author  does  not  recommend  an  operation,  if  the  dif- 
eafe  is  confined  to  one  eye,  while  the  fight  of  the  other  eye 
remains  perftft.  Nor  is  he  hafty  in  recommending  the  ope- 
ration in  cafes  of  cataraft  from  external  injury,  as  blows, 
or  p.inftures  of  the  cornea  ; having  been  ltd  from  experi- 
ence to  form  the  fame  opinion  of  the  difeafe,  when  originat- 
ing under  fuch  circumftances,  which  the  late  Mr.  Pott  eu,- 
tertained . 

When  the  cataraft  is  congenital.,  the  eyes  have  often  an  ir- 
regular motion,  as  if  the  patient  was  looking  at  two  diilinft 
objeCts  at  the  fame  time.  The  operation  is  rather  more  dif- 
ficult in  fuch  patients,  on  account  of  the  unfteadinefs  of 
their  eyes;  but  it  may  be  performed  with  fafety,  when  the 
p .tient  is  lo  far  advanced  in  years  as  to  underhand  the  de~ 
fign  of  the  operation,  and  has  been  taught  to  defire  it. 

The  habit  of  perfons  afflicted  with  catarafts  is  fo  differ- 
ent, that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  refpefting  the 
manner  of  preparing  a patient  for  the  operation.  In  fome 
caffs,  the  lofs  of  a little  blood  may  with  propriety  be  added 
to  laxatives,  and  a drift  regimen.  In  other  cafes,  there  may 
be  fuch  c .nffitutional  debility  as  to  forbid  any  evacuation  : 
and,  in  general,  patients  need  only  abltain  from  animal  food 
and  fermented  liquors  a few  days  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, or  a dofe  or  two  of  any  gentle  purgative  may  be 
given. 

Before  we  deferibe  Mr.  Hey’s  mode  of  operating,  we 
fubmit  to  the  reader  Mr.  Pott’s  anfwer  to  fome  objeftions 
which  have  been  railed  againft  couching. 

The  objeftions  made  againft  the  operation  of  couching, 
at  leal!  thofe  which  have  an  apparent  plaufibility,  Mr.  Pott 
obferves,  are  reducible  to  four : 

1.  That  if  the  cataraft  be  perfeftly  foft,  the  operation 
will  not  be  fuccefsful,  from  the  impoffibility  of  accomplifh- 
ing  the  intention  of  it. 

2.  That  if  it  be  of  the  mixed  kind,  partly  foft,  and  part- 
ly hard,  it  will  alfo  moft  probably  fail  of  fuccefs,  not  only 
from  the  imprafticabilitv  of  depreffing  the  fofter  parts,  but 
alfo  becaufe  the  more  firm  ones  will  either  elude  the  point 
of  the  needle,  and  remaining  in  the  pofterior  chamber,  itill 
form  a cataraft  ; or  getting  through  the  pupil  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  will  there  bring  on  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  induce  a neceffity  of  dividing  the  cornea  for  their 
difeharge. 

3.  That  if  the  cataraft  be  of  the  firm  foil'd  kind,  and 
therefore  capable  cf  being  depreffed,  yet  in  whatever  part 
of  the  eye  it  fhall  happen  to  be  placed,  it  will  there  remain 
undiffolved,  folid,  and  opake  ; and,  although  removed  from 
the  pupil,  yet  prove  fome  hindrance  to  perfeft  vifion. 

4.  That,  however  fuccefsfully  the  depreffion  may  have 
been  accomplifhed,  the  operation  will  neceffarily  occafion 
fuch  difarrangement  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  as  muft 
caufe  very  confiderable  mifehief. 

Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  thefe  objeftions,  if  they  have  any 
real  weight,  are  of  equal  force  in  every  fpecies  of  cataraft ; 
and  therefore  are  the  more  worthy  of  our  attention  ; fince,  if 
they  be  founded  on  truth,  they  render  the  operation  im- 
proper ; but  if  they  be  not,  mifreprefentation  and  fafhion 
fhould  never  induce  us  to  lay  afide  any  means  which  have 
been,  and  ftill  may  be,  advantageous  to  mankind.  The 
firft  and  fecond,  from  frequently  repeated  experience  he 
affirms  not  to  be  true.  He  means  that  the  operation  o£ 
couching  will  not  neceffarily,  nor  even  generally,  be  unfuc- 
cefsful,  merely  becaufe  the  cataraft  fhall  happen  to  be 
either  partially  or  totally  foft.  On  the  contrary,  although 
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thofe  (r ates  will  prevent  perfedt  depreffion,  yet,  by  the 
judicious  life  of  the  needle,  a recovery  of  fight,  the  true 
end  and  aim  'of  the  operation,  will  be  as  certainly  and  as 
perfectly  obtained,  as  it  could  have  been  either  by  depref- 
fion  or  by  extraction  in  the  fame  fubjedt  ; and  that  general- 
ly without  any  of  the  numerous  and  great  inconveniences 
which  moll  frequently  attend  the  latter  operation. 

The  third  objedtion,  our  author  obferves,  is  fpecious, 
and  therefore  vety  generally  credited.  That  it  never  hao- 
pens,  he  wid  not  take  upon  him  to  fay,  becaufe  fo  many 
have  afferted  it.  But,  he  adds,  when  we  conlider  how  few 
have  written  from  their  own  examination  and  experience, 
our  faith  will  not  be  quite  implicit.  He  is  certain  from  re- 
peated experience,  that  this  opinion  has  not  that  foundation 
in  truth  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  ; and  that  it 
has  been  hailily  embraced  with  ut  fufficient  enquiry. 

In  profecuting  the  evidence  on  this  fubjedt,  Mr.  Pott  re- 
marks, that  when  the  opake  cryftaliine  is  in  a (late  of  dif- 
folution,  or  the  cataract  is  what  is  called  perfectly  foft,  if 
the  capiule  of  it  be  freely  wounded  by  the  couching-needle, 
the  contents  would  immediately  ilTue  forth,  and  mixing  with 
the  aqueous  humour,  will  render  it  more  or  It fs  turbid  ; 
fometimes  lo  much  as  to  conceal  the  point  of  the  needle, 
and  the  iris  of  the  eye  from  the  operator. 

Phis  is  a circumltance,  he  continues,  which  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  moll  operators,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  many 
writers  ; but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  unlucky 
one,  and  in  fome  degree  preventive  of  fuccefs ; which  is  fo 
far  from  being  the  fadt,  that  refpedting  this  circumltance 
merely,  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  the  molt 
fuccefsful  depreflion,  or  extraction,  molt  frequently  attends 
it,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  feen  in  numerous  inllances. 

The  aqueous  humour,  however  turbid  it  may  become,  will 
in  a fhort  fpace  of  time  be  again  perfectly  clear ; and  if  no 
difoider  of  the  capfule  of  the  cryftaliine,  previous  or  confe- 
quential,  prevents,  the  rays  of  light  will  pafs  without  obftruc- 
tion  through  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  will  be  reftored  to 
as  perfedt  vilion  as  could  have  followed  the  molt  fuccefsful 
operation  of  either,  or  of  any  kind  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  and 
under  the  fame  circumltances. 

When  the  cataraft  is  of  the  mixed  kind,  partly  foft,  and 
partly  hard,  the  immediate  effeCts  of  the  needle  are  fome- 
what  different  ; the  foft  part  of  the  cataraCt  being  lefs  in 
quantity,  as  well  as  generally  lefs  foft  ; the  aqueous  humour 
ft  lefs  turbid  t and  the  firm  part  or  parts  of  the  crylUl- 
Jine  will  be  very  vilib’e.  In  this  ftate,  thofe  f rmer  parts 
will  very  frequently  elude  the  attempts  made  by  the  needle 
to  deprefs  them  5 and  will  therefore  remain  in  the  pofterior 
chamber.  This  is  alfo  reckoned  one  of  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumltances  j but  though  to  an  operator  not  aware  of,  nor 
acquainted  with  the  confequer.ee,  it  may  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  fo,  yet,  as  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  it  rea.lly 
is  not  ; the  true  end  and  aim  of  the  operation  not  being 
thereby  nectfBrily  fruitrated.  Inthiscafe,  if  the  needle  had 
Been  fo  ufed  as  to  have  wounde-.  the  capfule  very  ftightly, 
it  will  fometimes  happen  that  the  firm  part  of  the  cryftal- 
iine wili  remain  in  its  nidus,  and  ftdiform  a cataradt,  which 
may  p,  ftibly  require  a re-application  ©f  the  inftrument.  This, 
Mr.  Pott  obferves,  is  the  worlt  that  can  happen,  and  occurs 
indeed  very  ft  Idem.  For  if  the  capfule  be  properly  wound- 
ed, fo  that  the  aqueous  humour  be  freely  let  in,  the  firm 
part  or  parts,  though  very  vifible  at  firft,  and  preventing 
the  pafTage  of  light  through  the  pupil,  will  in  due  time,  in 
fome  longer,  in  others  ftiorter,  gradually  diffolve,  and  at 
lalt  totally  difappear-;  leaving  the  eye  as  fair,  as  clear,  and 
•as  fit  for  vilion  as  any,  the  molt  fuccefsful  operation,  could 
have  rendered  it. 


In  order  to  sfeertain  the  fadt  with  greater  certainty-, 
Mr.  Pott,  when  he  has  found  the  cataradt  to  be  of 
the  mixed  kind,  has  fometimes  not  attempted  deprelfion  ; 
but  has  contented  himftlf  with  a free  laceration  of  the  cap. 
fula  ; and  having  turned  the  needle  round  and  round  be- 
tween his  finger  arid  thumb,  within  the  body  of  the  cryftal- 
iine, has  left  all  the  parts  in  their  natural  iituation.  In 
thofe  cafts  he  has  hardly  ever  known  them  fail  of  diffolving 
fo  entirely  as  not  to  leave  the  fmalleil  veftige  of  a cataradlt 
In  a few  inftances,  where  he  has  had  fair  opportunity, 
he  has  pufhed  the  firm  part  through  the  pupil  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  where  it  has  always  gradually  and  perfectly 
diffolved  and  d fapDeared,  without  producing  any  pain  or 
trouble  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  if  the  remarks  above-mentioned 
be  well  founded,  fume  other  important  conftquences  will  re- 
fult  from  them  : 

lit.  If  the  foft  cataradt  wiil,  when  its  capfu’a  is  properly 
wounded,  mix  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and  undergo  fo 
perfedt  a diftolntion  and  abforpron,  as  to  leave  the  eye  fair, 
clear,  and  fit  for  vilion,  and  which  he  has  often  experienced 
beyond  any  doubt,  it  will  then  follow,  that  the  foftnefs  of 
a cataradt  is  fo  far  from  being  an  unlucky  circum fiance, 
that  it  is  rather  a fortunate  one  ; as  it  enables  the  patient 
to  receive  the  more  early  afliitance  ; and  that  from  an  ope- 
ration attended  with  lefs  pain,  and  a lefs  violation  of  parts, 
than  a firmer  one  would  nemffarily  acquire. 

2dly.  When  the  cataradt  is  of  the  mixed  kind,  and  which 
therefore  frequently  baffles  all  the  attempts  towards  depref- 
fion,  the  firmer  parts  may  very  fafely  be  left  for  diffolution, 
and  vilion  be  thereby  reftored. 

q d 1 y • When  the  cataradt  fhall  happen  to  be  of  the  firmer 
kind,  and  during  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  deprefs  get 
through  the  pupil  behind  the  cornea,  difappointment  will 
be  fo  far  from  being  the  confequence,  that  if  no  other  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  parts  within  than  what  fuch  at- 
tempt neceffarily  required,  the  difplaced  cryftaliine  will  gra- 
dually diffolve  and  difappear  ; and  the  patient  will  recover  his 
vilion  as  perfedtiy  as  he  could  have  done  by  any  operation. 
We  now  (hall  deferibe  the  belt  mode  of  depreffing. 

During  this  operation  Mr.  Hey  diredts  the  patient  to  be 
feated  in  a chair  fomewhat  lower  than  that  cn  which  the 
operator  fits,  that  the  arm  of  the  operator  may  not  be  much 
elevated.  An  elevated  pofition  of  the  arm  loon  produces 
fatigue,  and  renders  the  hand  lefs  (teady.  The  eye  of  the 
patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  light  of  one  window  only, 
and  that  fhould  admit  no  more  light  than  is  nectffvtry,  for 
feeing  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye  diftmdtly.  If  the  pa- 
tient’s head  is  placed  a little  obliquely  to  the  light,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  objedts  reflected  by  the  cornea  (which  olteu 
prevents  a diitindt  view  of  the  cataradt)  is  thrown  to  one 
fide  of  the  pupil,  and  then  creates  no  impediment  to  the 
operation.  A horizontal  light  is  in  this  operation  prefer- 
able to  a fky-iight.  The  head  of  the  patient  mult  be  kept 
eredt,  or  inclined  a little  forward,  by  an  ailiilant  who  places 
one  hand  upon  the  forehead,  and  another  under  the  chin, 
fupporting  at  the  fame  time  the  occput  by  a pillow  inter- 
poftd  between  it  and  the  breaft  of  the  affiftant.  The  eye, 
which  is  not  the  immediate  fubjedt  of  the  oprration,  fhould 
be  kept  Heady  by  a proper  bandage,  and  by  a gentle  pre!- 
fure  from  that  hand  of  the  affiftant  which  is  placed  upon 
the  forehead.  If  a fpeeulum  oculi  is  not  ufed,  the  operator* 
may  fupport  the  upper  eye-lid  with  the  thumb  of  one 
hand,  and  with  the  ring  finger  of  the  other  hand,  which 
holds  the  needle,  deprefs  the  lower  eye-lid  til!  he  has  intro- 
duced the  needle.  After  that,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
have  the  lower  eye- lid  held  down  by  an  affiftant.  The  tar- 
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fus  fhould  be  turned  a little  inwards,  and  the  eye-lids  gently 
preffed  againft  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  This  gentleman  fays  he  has  found  the  common  fpe- 
culum  oculi  to  be  inconvenient,  and  has  never  tried  that 
which  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  The  patient 
fhould  be  dirtdTd  to  turn  his  eye  inwards,  as  if  he  were 
looking  at  his  nofe,  that  the  part  in  which  the  puncture  is 
to  be  made  may  prefent  itfclf  to  the  operator,  and  that 
the  conjun&iva  may  be  put  upon  the  ftretch.  If  the  con- 
junctiva remains  wrinkled  where  the  needle  enters  the  eye, 
the  operator  will  find  his  inftrument  fo  entangled  as  greatly 
to  impede  the  regularity  of  his  motions. 

The  needle  being  befmeared  with  oil,  fhou'd  be  pufhed  fud- 
denly  through  the  coats  of  the  eye.  The  direction  in 
which  this  is  done  is  of  fome  confluence,  efpecially  if  a 
fpear-ihaped  couching  needle  is  ufed.  The  needle  fhould 
not  be  pufhed  through  the  fclerotis  in  a diredlion  parallel 
to  the  iris  ; for  preffure  made  in  that  dirtrdf  ion  is  apt  to 
give  a rolling  motion  to  the  eye,  and  thereby  alter  the 
courfe  of  the  needle.  If  the  eye  be  made  to  roll  towards 
the  nofe,  the  point  of  the  needle  will  then  be  dircdted  to- 
wards the  iris,  and  the  operator  will  be  in  danger  of  wound- 
ing it.  This  danger  may  be  avoided  by  piercing  the  fcle- 
rotis with  the  point  of  the  needle  dirtdled  towards  the  centre 
of  the  eye.  By  this  method  the  eye  is  rendered  Heady,  and 
the  needle  will  pafs  through  its  coats  without  any  danger  of 
woundi  g either  the  iris  or  ciliary  procefs. 

When  the  needle  has  pierced  the  coats  of  the  eye,  it 
mud.  be  pufhed  forwards  in  the  fame  diredfion,  till  fo  much 
of  the  inftrument  is  introduced,  that  its  point,  when 
brought  forwards,  will  reach  the  centre  of  the  cryftalline. 
This  part  of  the  operation,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  may 
be  performed  with  greater  exadtnefs  by  the  ufe  of  a fhort 
needle.  If  the  length  of  the  needle  is  little  more  than  the 
diameter  of  the  eye,  the  operator  will  be  greatly  aflilted 
in  judging  when  the  point  of  his  inftrument  has  advanced 
to  the  axis  of  the  pupil,  which  correfponds  with  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cataradh  It  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the 
needle  fhould  be  introduced  at  one  determinate  diftance  be- 
hind the  ciliary  ligament.  Indeed,  the  want  of  fteadintfs 
in  the  eyes  of  fome  patients  renders  this  impradlicable  ; but 
our  author  confiders  the  diftance  of  about  one-fixteenth  of 
an  inch  to  be  the  moil  convenient.  The  operation  may 
be  performed  with  great  eafe  and  fafety,  when  the  needle 
pierces  the  fclerotis  near  the  ciliary  ligament. 

So  far  the  operation  muft  be  conduced  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, whatever  be  the  ftate  of  the  cataraft.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  operation  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  difeafe. 

If,  in  bringing  forwards  the  point  of  the  needle,  we  per- 
ceive the  cataradf  to  advance,  and  dilate  the  pupil  ■,  we  then 
know  that  the  cataradt  is  firm,  and  that  the  needle  is  in  con- 
tact with  its  pofterior  part.  The  preffure  ufed  in  bringing 
forwards  the  cataradt,  fometimes  caufes  the  point  of  the 
•needle  to  fink  fo  far  into  the  cryftalline,  and  to  become  fo 
much  entangled  in  its  more  tenacious  part,  that  the  depref- 
fion  may  be  completed,  though  the  inftrument  has  not  been 
feen  through  the  pupil.  When,  therefore,  the  appearance 
which  has  been  mentioned  takes  place,  our  author  does  not 
perlift  in  bringing  forward  the  point  of  the  needle,  left  the 
iris  fhould  be  injured  by  the  too  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil ; 
but  depreffes  the  point,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  carries  it 
backwards.  If  this  motion  of  the  needle  removes  the  ca- 
taradl  from  its  place,  the  operation  is  ufually  concluded 
without  any  farther  trouble. 

If  the  cataradl  does  not  follow  the  motion  of  the  needle, 
he  cautioufly  brings  forward  its  point  through  the  fofter 


part  of  the  cryftalline,  till  he  can  fee  his  inftrument  through 
the  pupil,  and  then  proceeds  in  his  attempts  to  effedt  the 
deprtffnn.  In  thefe  attempts  he  always  moves  the  needle 
backwards  as  well  as  downwards;  for  the  operator  ought 
always  to  be  fure,  that  his  needle  is  behind  the  ciliary  pro- 
ceffes  when  he  moves  it  upwards  or  downwards.  Before 
Mr.  Hey  withdraws  the  needle,  he  ufually  elevates  its  point 
a little  to  fee  whether  the  cataradt  rifts  again  when  the  pref- 
fure is  removed.  If  it  does,  the  preffure  is  renewed  once 
or  twice,  and  the  needle  is  then  withdrawn.  He  always 
endeavours  to  lodge  the  cataract  below  the  place  where  his 
needle  entered  the  vitreous  humour,  and  withdraws  the 
needle  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
pupil. 

Though  Mr.  Hey  does  not  think  it  advifeable  to  perfift 
in  p re  fling  an  entire  cataract  into  the  anterior  chamber,  when 
the  advance  of  the  cataradt  caufes  a large  dtla'atiou  of  the 
pupil ; yet  after  the  needle  has  wounded  the  capfule,  a firm 
cataradt,  or  at  leaft  its  nucleus,  will  fometimes  flip  through 
the  pupil  without  the  deiign  of  the  opciator.  This  has 
been  confidered  by  fome  authors  as  a dil'agreeable  circum- 
ftance,  and  has  been  ranked  among  ft  the  obje  dtions  to  the 
operation  of  couching.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a favourable  event,  lince  the  cataradt  always 
diffolves  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  finally  difappeara 
without  any  injury  to  the  eye.  This,  at  leaft,  has  been  the 
event  in  every  cafe  of  the  kind,  which  the  author  has  feen. 
He  has  fix  or  feven  times  feen  the  whole  opake  nucleus 
fail  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  very  frequently 
fmall  opake  portions.  Indeed,  if  the  cataradl  could,  in  all 
cafes,  be  brought  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
without  injury  to  the  iris,  it  would  be  the  beft  method  of 
performing  the  operation.  But  this  is  not  ufually  practi- 
cable ; the  foftnefs,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  cataradf,  pre- 
fenting  an  obftacle  to  this  procefs. 

If  the  cryftalline,  or  rather  its  capfule,  is  found  to  ad- 
here in  part  to  the  iris,  great  caution  fhould  be  ufed  in  our 
attempts  todtftroy  the  adhefion  ; as  it  is  much  more  fafe  t« 
repeat  the  operation  after  a gentle  attempt,  than  by  conti- 
nuing the  ufe  of  force  to  rifque  the  danger  of  an  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  ufeful  in  this  cafe  to  lift  up  the  cataradt  with  the 
needle,  as  elevation  may  be  fuccefsful  where  depreffion  has 
failed.  Mr.  Warner  fucceeded  at  the  fourth  operation,  in 
deftroying  an  adhefion  of  the  iris  ; and  the  author  has  re- 
peated the  operation  oftener  than  four  times  with  advantage, 
rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  inflammation,  which  might 
have  left  the  patient  in  total  blindnefs. 

Hitherto  the  cataradt  has  been  confidered  as  firm,  and 
capable  of  bearing  the  preffure  of  the  needle ; but  in  the 
greater  number  of  patients  which  have  fallen  under  his 
care,  the  cataradts  have  been  found  fo  foft  as  to  permit  the 
needle  to  pafs  through  them  in  all  diredtions.  In  this  ftate 
of  the  difeafe,  he  does  nothing  more  than  break  down  the 
texture  of  the  cataradt,  and  endeavour  to  pundture,  or  tear 
off,  a portion  of  the  capfule,  that  the  aqueous  humour  may 
flow  in  upon  the  broken  cataradt.  In  doing  this,  it  is 
common  to  fee  fome  fragments  of  the  cataradt  fall,  through 
the  pupil,  into  the  anterior  charadterof  the  eye.  Mr.  Hey  is 
always  glad  to  fee  this  take  place,  as  he  then  knows  that 
there  is  a paffage  opened  for  the  admiffion  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  that  thofe  opake  fragments,  which  have  paffed 
through  the  pupil,  will  foon  difappear. 

Sometimes  the  cataradl  is  fo  uniformly  foft,  that  the  paf- 
fage of  the  needle  through  it  makes  no  alteration  in  its  ap- 
pearance. This  fpecies  of  cataradl  was  confidered  by  the 
late  Mr  Sharp  and  Mr,  Warner  as  incurable  In  this  opi- 
nion thefe  excellent  authors  were  certainly  under  a miftake  ; 
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for  we  find  that  although  an  uniform  foftnefs  of  the  cataraft 
may  require  a more  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation,  it 
affords  no  permanent  impediment  to  the  cure.  Upon  re- 
peating the  operation  in  fuch  cafes,  Mr.  Hev  has  often  found, 
that  the  firft  operation  had  produced  more  effeft  than  at  the 
time  of  operating  it  appeared  to  produce.  The  cataract, 
upon  a fubfequent  operation,  appears  more  violent,  and  irre- 
gularly opake.  Some  portions  may  now  be  removed,  which 
before  appeared  immoveable  ; fome  fall  into  the  anterior 
chamber;  a d the  remainder  becomes  gradually  diffolved  in 
its  original  fituation. 

When  both  eyes  are  affe&ed  with  a cataraft,  Mr.  Hey 
ufually  operates  upon  them  both  at  the  fame  time  ; nor  has 
he  feen  any  reafon  for  difeontinuing  this  practice. 

That  gentltman  always  operates  upon  the  right  eye  with 
his  left  hand.  A furgeon  may  eafily  acquire  the  power  of 
ufing  his  left  hand  in  this  operation,  if  he  accuftoms  him- 
felf  to  bleed  with  the  left  hand,  whenever  a proper  opportu- 
nity offers. 

After  the  operation,  we  cover  both  the  eyes,  though  only 
one  may  have  been  couchrd,  with  a broad  piece  of  linen, 
fpread  with  unguentum  cerae,  and  fattened  to  a ribbon  tied 
round  the  head.  The  patient's  face  fhould  not  be  expofed 
to  a ttrong  light,  nor  to  the  heat  of  a fire,  till  the  tender- 
nefs  of  the  eyes  is  gone  off.  A llritt  regimen  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved for  a few  days  ; and  a gentle  laxative  may  ufually  be 
given  with  advantage. 

When  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  parts  wounded  in 
couching  are  confidered,  a perfon  not  accuttomed  to  this 
operation  might  reafonabiy  conclude,  that  it  would  ufually 
be  followed  by  a confiderable  degree  of  inflammation.  Yet 
we  may  with  truth  aflert,  that  when  it  is  performed  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed,  the  ufual  confequence  is  nothing 
more  than  a tendernefs  of  the  eye,  which  goes  off  by  de- 
grees, if  the  patient  ufes  the  proper  cautions.  Frequently 
the  eye  appears  as  free  from  inflammation  as  it  did  before  the 
operation,  excepting  a flight  rednefs  in  the  conjundliva, 
where  the  pundlure  was  made.  Nor  is  the  operation  itfelf 
attended  with  that  degree  of  pain  which  one  might  reafona- 
biy expeft.  It  is  commonly  fpoken  of  by  the  patient  as 
inconfiderable. 

Though  the  inflammatory  affedlion,  which  is  immediately 
fubfequent  to  the  operation,  is  generally  fl'ght,  yet  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  it  is  fometimes  confiderable;  and  we  have 
alfo  obferved,  that  the  patient’s  eye  is  more  fufceptible  of 
inflammation,  from  any  irregularity,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  operation.  Some  of  the  word  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation, which  Mr.  Hey  has  feen,  have  come  on  at  fo  late  a 
period;  when  the  patient,  prefuming  upon  the  comfortable 
ftate  in  which  he  had  found  himfeif,  has  incantioufly  ex- 
pofed his  eye  to  a cold  blaft  of  air,  or  has  caught  cold  by 
any  other  means. 

In  the  cafe  of  fubfequent  inflammation,  Mr.  Hey  places 
the  greateft  dependance  upon  the  evacuation  of  blood  from 
fome  branch  of  the  temporal  artery.  The  quantity  and 
frequency  of  the  evacuation  mult  be  directed  by  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe ; but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  freely,  till  the 
inflammation  begins  to  fubfide.  Purgatives,  and  other 
cooling  remedies  Ihould  be  added.  Warm  foft  water, 
diredted  in  a gentle  ftream  acrofs  the  eye,  abates  the  pain  in  the 
acute  ftage  of  the  inflammation.  When  that  has  fomewhat 
fubfided,  the  face,  the  neck,  and  head,  if  not  covered  with 
hair,  fhould  be  frequently  waflied  with  cold  water. 

Sometimes,  when  the  eye  is  not  inflamed,  the  patient  feels 
pain  in  the  forehead,  juft  above  the  eye-brow,  which  is  now 
and  then  accompanied  with  ficknefs  or  reaching.  This 
complaint  is  the  moft  effedlually  relieved  by  aa  opiate, 
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We  have  feen  a few  inflances  where  the  eye,  upon  being 
examined  fome  days  after  the  operation,  has  appeared  to  be 
affected  with  an  amaurofis.  The  pupil  has  been  found 
largely  dilated,  and  the  patient  has  had  a weak  perception 
of  light.  We  know  not  how  to  account  fatisfaftorily  for 
this  accident,  which,  asfar  as  we  have  obferved,  is  more  alarm- 
ing than  dangerous.  In  the  few  cafes  of  this  kind,  which 
have  fallen  under  our  notice,  bleeding  has  appeared  to 
relieve  the  complaint ; the  iris  has,  by  degrees,  regained  its 
contractile  power,  and  the  retina  has  been  reftored  to  its 
natural  fenfibility. 

It  would  fcarcely  be  neceffary  to  mention  the  rifing  again 
of  the  cataraCl,  when  enumerating  the  confequences  of  the 
operation,  but  that  fome  good  authors  have  confidered  this 
as  a circumftance,  which  affords  an  important  obj  dlion  to 
the  operation  of  couching,  and  renders  it  fruitlefs  This 
circumitance  may  require  a repetition  of  the  operation,  but 
throws  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  cure. 

If  the  cataradl,  though  rifen  again  into  view,  appears 
detached,  fo  as  to  move  lenfibly  and  readily  in  the  vitreous 
humour,  with  every  motion  of  the  head,  it  will  generally, 
bv  degrees,  fubfide,  and  finally  difappear  without  any  farther 
a ffiftance. 

A frequent  and  moft  important  conftquence  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  one  that  fucceeds  the  method  of  extraction,  as  well 
as  that  of  depreffion,  is  an  opacity  of  the  capfule  of  the 
cryftalline.  This  fecanclary  cataraCl  will  appear  when  no  in- 
flammation has  fucceeded  the  operation.  It  wdl  fometimes 
difappear  by  the  effcCl  of  time,  as  in  cafes  of  cataraCl  from 
blows  or  punClures  ; but  this  event  is  often  flow,  a'-d  always 
uncertain.  If  time  dots  not  remove  this  difeafe,  rec*  urfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  needle.  When  an  aperture  has  b en 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  capfule,  at  the  time  of  the  depref- 
fion, and  remains  fo  large  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  fee 
dittinClly,  the  opacity  of  the  furrounding  part  of  the  cap- 
fule need  not  be  regarded.  But  if  any  opake  portions 
occupy  the  axis  of  the  pupil,  and  do  not  foon  (how  fome 
return  of  tranfparency,  it  is  proper  to  repeat  the  operation, 
for  the  purpofe  of  breaking  afunder,  or  removing  the  opake 
portions. 

When  portions  of  the  opake  capfule  hang  floating  in  the 
pofterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  it  is  difficult  to  pierce,  or  lay 
hold  of  them.  The  attempt  to  remove  them  mull  be  made 
in  different  direClions,  yet  with  great  caution,  left  the  iris 
fhould  be  injured.  Mr.  Hey  has  fometimes  fucceeded  in 
detaching  thefe  portions  by  moving  his  needle  upwards, 
when  the  motion  downwards  has  failed  to  lay  hold  oi 
them. 

When  the  capfule  appears  in  crofs  threads,  like  net-work^ 
the  inftrument  will  readily  break  them  afunder.  Sometimes 
the  capfule  has  a confiderable  degree  of  elallicity,  and 
fprings  up  again  immediately  with  force  after  being  depreffed. 
When  fragments  of  th’s  kind  are  near  the  circumference  of 
the  cryftalline,  and  do  not  materially  interrupt  the  paflage  of 
the  rays  of  light,  it  is  the  moft  prudent  method  to  leave 
them,  left  the  ciliary  procefies  fhould  be  injured  by  tearing 
them  off. 

As  the  opacity  of  the  capfule,  which  forms  the  fecondary 
cataraft,  is  ufually  diminifhed  in  feme  degree  by  time,  it 
may  be  well  to  confult  the  inclination  of  a patient  with 
refpedl  to  the  time  and  frequency  of  t*'cfe  operations.  A- 
labouring  man,  who  has  a family  to  maintain  by  his  work, 
will  not  perhaps  regard  a frequent  repetition  of  the  opera- 
tion, that  he  may  the  fooner  return  to  his  labour.  Peri'ons 
of  a higher  rank  often  prefer  a delay. 

The  vitreous  humour  does  rot  appear  to  fuffer  the  lead 
injury  by  the  paffag^  of  the  needle  or  cataradt  through  it. 
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If  there  was  any  tendency  in  this  humour  to  become  opake, 
we  fhould  frequently  fee  this  confequence  enfue  from  the 
operation  of  couching.  But  no  fuch  confequence,  we  be- 
lieve, was  ever  known  to  enfue.  On  the  contrary,  - this 
humour  feems  to  be  in  as  proper  ftate  for  the  tranfmiffion  of 
light,  after  the  operation,  as  it  was  before. 

Surgeons,  who  undertake  the  operation  of  couching, 
fhould  not  be  induced,  by  their  defire  of  completing  the 
cure  at  one  operation,  to  ufe  long  continued  efforts  to  deprcfs 
or  break  down  a cataradl.  By  fuch  efforts  there  is  great 
danger  of  injuring  the  eye.  It  has  been  too  much  con- 
fidered  as  a matter  of  difgrace  to  the  operator,  if  fight  has 
rot  been  immediately  rettored  to  the  patient.  The  fear 
of  this  difgrace  has  probably  configned  many  an  unhappy 
fufferer  to  irremediable  blindnefs. 

There  is  no  operation  of  forgery,  which  may  not  fome- 
times  fail  of  fuccefs  ; but  couching,  when  conducted  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed,  fo  rarely  fails  to  reftore  a confider- 
able  degree  of  fight,  if  the  cataraft  is  not  complicated  with 
any  other  morbid  affedtion  of  the  eye,  that  it  cannot  be 
confidered  as  attended  with  much  uncertainty. 

Couch  luG-neec/lc.  See  Needle. 

COUCO,  or  Cuco,  in  Geography , a diftricl  of  Africa, 
under  the  eaftern  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  metropolis  flood,  or  perhaps  from  the  city  itfelf, 
once  the  feat  of  a kingdom,  magnificent  and  powerful.  It 
was  fituated,  in  a triangular  form,  fonthward  of  Algiers 
and  Boujeiah  or  Bugia,  about  ,36  miles  from  the  former  and 
20  from  the  latter,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  furrounded 
with  lleep  rocks,  which  ferved  it  as  a ftrong  defence.  On 
the  fummir,  of  this  mountain  was  a great  number  of  farms 
and  villages,  both  populous  and  rich  $ one  of  which,  con- 
taining 500  houfes,  had  a large  market  every  Friday,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  people  reforted  in  great  multi- 
tudes. The  princes  poffefftd  likewife  a port  on  the  fea-coalt 
called  “ Tamagus,”  between  Bugia  and  Algiers,  from 
which  the  city  carried  on  a confiderable  trade  in  hides,  wax, 
and  honey,  with  Marfeilles.  Theaccefs  to  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous,  through  narrow  and  rugged  defiles, 
that  a fmall  number  of  men  might  overwhelm  an  enemy’s 
army  with  ftones  ; and  belides,  the  city  was  fortified  with 
ftrong  high  walls,  on  the  fide  where  it  was  lead  inacceffible. 
In  this  flourifhing  condition  it  continued,  under  its  princes, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  king  of 
Coueo,  then  in  alliance  with  Spain,  ceded  to  it  the  port 
of  Tamagus,  which  the  Algerines  gained  poffeffion  of  foon 
after.  In  order  to  terminate  all  intrigues  with  Spain,  they 
demolifhed  the  metropolis,  ravaged  the  adjacent  plains,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  The 
Turks,  however,  have  regarded  the  city  and  country  of 
Coueo,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Algiers  and  the  inac- 
ceffibility  of  its  mountains,  with  fufpicion  and  diffatisfaftion, 
becaufe  it  was  a fure  refuge  to  their  enemies  and  criminals 
of  ftate  ; and  particularly  to  fome  of  their  deys,  when  they 
apprehended  the  difpleafure  of  the  Porte,  or  on  any  other 
occafion  when  they  wanted  an  afylum.  The  Algerines 
have  therefore  frequently  attempted  to  reduce  the  inhabit- 
ants to  fubjetlion.  Thefe  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Arabians,  Bereberes  and  Azagues,  and  they  value  them- 
felves  on  their  independence  ; to  the  fecurity  of  which  they 
have  facrificed  their  wealth.  From  being  once  the  richefl  peo- 
ple of  all  the  inland  countries  in  horfes,  cattle,  grain,  and 
fruits,  and  alfo  from  their  manufadlure  of  iron,  and  of  linen 
&nd  eotton  (luffs,  they  are  funk  into  extreme  indigence, 
avoiding  all  commerce  with  their  neighbours,  left  they 
fhould  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Algerines,  and  afford  a pre- 
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tence  for  reducing  them  to  the  fame  condition  of  flavery 
with  the  other  Arabs  and  Moors  of  Barbary. 

COUCOU,  probably  the  Couch  an  of  Du  FlalJe,  a fmall 
town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
province  of  Petche-li  in  China,  Fated  on  a hill  near  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  Hoan-ho. 

Coucou  thacjac,  a town  of  Alia,  iri  the  country  of 
Thibet  ; 4 leagues  N.  of  Cha-te  heou. 

COUCOUR-Hotan,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country 
of  Thibet  ; 70  leagues  W.  of  Turfan. 

COUCOURON,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardeche,  with  9:7  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief 
place  of  a canton  which  conlifts  c.f  fix  communes,  and  coin- 
prizes  a population  of  4090  individuals  on  an  extent  of  162 
kiliometres  and  a half. 

COUCY  Le  C hate au , or  Coucy  le  Chattel , a fmall  town 
of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Aifne,  15  miles  weft  of 
Laon  and  9 miles  north  of  Soiffons,  remarkable  for  the 
ruins  of  a calfle  built  by  the  ancient  lords  of  Coucy,  and  re- 
paired and  enlarged  by  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Charles  VI.  k'ng  of  France.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  contains  800  inhabitants,  and  mull  not  be  con- 
founded with  Coucy  hi  Ville,  which  is  a village  two  miles 
diftant  from  Coucy  le  Chateau.  The  canton  itfelf  contains 
34  communes  and  14992  inhabitants,  on  275  kiliometres. 
It  was  in  the  old  caltle  of  Coucy  that  the  celebrated  look- 
ing glals,  or  mirror  manufactory  of  Saint  Gobin,  was  origi- 
nally eftablifhed  in  169 1. 

COUDOU,  in  Zoology,  the  antilope,  Antelope  areas  A Gme- 
lin,  antilope  oryx  of  Pallas,  mazame  of  Seba,  African  elk  of 
Kolben,  eland  and  elk  antelope  of  Sparrman,  and  Indian 
antilope  of  Pennant,  is  an  animal  of  a grey  colour;  having 
ftraight,  tapering,  (harp-pointed  herns,  furrounded  at  the 
bafe  with  a fpiral  ridge  a the  bafe.  This  animal  inhabits 
India,  Congo,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
found  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  living  in  herds,  though  the  elder  males  are  often  foli- 
tary.  They  grow  very  fat,  and  are  eafily  caught,  as  they 
cannot  run  fwiftly,  and  often  fall  down  dead  during  the 
chace.  The  coudou  is  thick  in  the  body,  ftrongly  made, 
and  near  5 feet  high  at  the  fhoulder  ; the  head  is  reddifh, 
with  a dulky  line  on  each  cheek,  and  a ftripe  of  long  loofs 
hairs,  on  the  forehead  ; the  body  is  of  blueifh-afh  colour, 
fometimes  white  and  fpotted  with  red  and  grey  ; it  has  a 
fhort  black  mane  along  the  neck  and  ridge  of  the  back  5 
the  tail  is  dufkifh,  and  tufted  with  black  hairs  at  the  end  ; 
the  females  have  horns  iimilar  to  thofe  of  the  males,  and 
both  are  made  into  tobacco-pipes  by  the  Hottentots.  The 
flefh  is  fine-grained,  very  juicy,  and  reckoned  delicious. 
In  this  fpecies  the  lachrymal grsove  is  wanting. 

COUDRAS,  in  Geography , a fmall  illan d in  the  river 
of  St.  Lawrence,  about  45  miles  N.E.  of  Q_uebec. 

COUDRAY  Saint  Germer,  a fmall  town  ot  France 
in  the  department  of  the  Oife,  with  4S8  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  chief  place  of  a canton  which  has  19  communes  and  a 
population  of  10239  individuals,  0:1  a territorial  extent  of 
247  kiliometres  and  a half. 

COUDRETTE,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  a 
French  prielt,  who  flourifhed  lall  century,  was  intimately 
connedled  with  the  fathers  of  the  port  royal,  in  the  contefts 
which  they  engaged  in  wich  the  Jefuits,  and  partook  in  the 
fufterings  inflicted  on  the  party  that  was  condemned  by  the 
bull  unigenitus.  He  was  twice  imprifoned  for  the  boldnefs 
with  which  he  avowed  his  fentiments.  In  1761  he  publifh- 
ed,  “'A  General  Hiftory  of  the  jefuits  in  4 vols.  12  tr.o. 
to  which  was  added  a fuppiement  in  two  others.  This  was 
highly  efteemed,  and  proved  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
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thl*meafures  taken  againll  that  fociety.  Coudrette  died  at 
Paris  in  i y 74>  highly  refpefted  for  his  zeal  and  talents,  and 
? Ifo  for  the  candour  which  was  difplayed  iu  his  writings. 

Nouv.  Dia.  Hilt. 

COVE,  a fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and 
fmall  veffcls  may  ride  at  anchor,  flickered  from  the  wind 
and  fea. 

Cove,  or  Cove  of  Cork,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  fitaated  on  the  great  lfland  facing 
the  entrance  of  Cork  harbour.  It  was  a very  wretched  place, 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  much  improved.  A tine  quay 
has  been  built  and  many  good  houfes.  The  admiral  com- 
manding on  the  Irilh  ftation,  generally  refides  there ; and  a 
confiderable  retail  trade  is  carried  on  to  fupply  the  Ihips  in 
the  harbour.  There  is  a imall  barrack  and  a fort  which 
commands  the  only  paflage  for  large  veffcls  to  the  city  of 
Cork.  Opposite  to  this  town  is  the  anchorage  for  men  of 
war,  and  large  veflels  ; and  here  very  large  fleets  are  often 
moored,  when  collecting  for  the  well  India  convoy.  1 he 
iflands  of  Spike  and  Hawl  Cowlin,  which  Ire  nearly  oppo- 
fite  to  Cove,  have  been  fortified.  The  works  on  the  former 
are  very  confiderable.  Cove  is  131  miles  S.W.  from  Dub- 
lin, and  feven  from  Cork. 

COVEL,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  divine  born 
at  Hornmgs-pearth  in  Suffolk,  in  1638,  and  educated  at 
the  grammar-febool  at  Bury.  He  was  admitted  into 
Chrift’s  college  Cambridge  in  1654,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  chofen  fellow.  Tn  the  capacity  of  chaplain 
to  fir  Daniel  Harvey  he  went  out  in  the  embaffy  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  where  he  remained  feven  years.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  created  doftor  in  divinity,  and  was  cho- 
fen in  1679  lady  Margaret’s  preacher  in  the  Univerfity. 
He  advanced  by  degrees  to  feveral  honourable  and  lucrative 
preferments  in  the  church,  and  in  1708  obtained  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  which 
lie  held  with  much  reputation  till  his  death  in  1722,  having 
attained  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-four.  As  an  author,  his 
chief  work  was  entitled  “ Some  account  of  the  prefent 
Greek  Church,”  &c.  for  which  he  collected  materials  while 
he  was  refident  at  Conftantinople.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  clear  up  tome  difficulties  that  occurred  in  the 
controverfy  between  the  celebrated  Claude  and  M.  Arnauld, 
dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne.  By  his  cotemporaries  Dr.  Covel 
was  regarded  as  “ a perfon  noted  for  polite  and  curious 
learning,  Angular  humanity  and  knowledge  of  the  World.” 
Biog.  Britan. 

COVELIAC2E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Vin- 
delicia,  marked  in  the  Peutingerian  table. 

COVELLIANI  Codices,  in  Biblical Hijlory , five  MSS.  of 
different  parts  of  the  New  Teftament,  brought  from  the  Eaft 
by  John  Coveil,  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  which  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Har- 
ley earl  of  Oxford,  and,  with  the  reft  of  the  Harleian  MSS. 
into  the  Britith  Mufeum.  They  were  collated  by  Mill.  The 
ift  contains  the  four  Gofpels ; the  2d  is  a manufeript  of  the 
Afts,  Epiftles,  and  Revelation,  written  in  the  year  1087  ■ 
from  feveral  of  its  very  extraordinary  readings,  it  appears  to 
be  of  no  great  value  : — the  3d  has  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles, 
beginning  with  chap.  i.  1 1.  with  all  the  Epiftles,  and  was 
fuppofed  by  Mil!  to  be  500  years  old: — the  4th  contains  the 
A 'ft  s and  Epiftles,  written  in  a modern  hand : — the  5th,  called 
likewife  Sinaiticus,  becaufe  Coveil  brought  it  from  mount 
Sinai,  contains  the  Afts,  Epiftles,  and  Revelation  ; but  it 
Has  been  injured,  and  rendered  illegible  in  many  places,  by 
the  damp,  which  has  had  accefs  to  it.  It  begins  with  Afts 
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i.  2C,  and  the  laft  lines  of  the  book  of  Revelation  are  wanting, 
1 he  1 ft,  2d,  and  4th  have  been  examined  by  Griefbach. 

COVENANT,  in  Law,  the  confent  or  agreement  of 
two  or  more  parties  by  deed  in  writing,  fealed  and  delivered, 
to  do  or  omit  a direft  aft;  which  is  a fpecies  of exprefscon- 
traft,  the  violation  or  breach  of  which  is  a civil  injury.  The 
perfon  who  makes  the  covenant  is  called  the  covenantor,  and 
he  to  whom  it  is  made  is  the  covenantee. 

The  remedy  for  breach  of  covenant  is  by  a “ writ  of  co- 
venant,” which  direfts  the  ffieriff  to  command  the  defendant 
generally  to  keep  his  covenant  with  the  plaintiff  (without 
fpecifying  the  nature  of  the  covenant),  or  fhew  good  caufe 
to  the  contrary  : and  if  he  continues  refraftory,  or  the  co- 
venant is  already  fo  broken  that  it  cannot  now  be  fpecifically 
performed,  then  the  fubfequent  proceedings  fet  forth  with 
precifion  the  covenant,  the  breach,  and  the  lots  which  has 
happened  thereby  ; whereupon  the  jury  will  give  damages 
in  proportion  to  the  injury  fuffered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  oc- 
calioned  by  fuch  breach  of  the  defendant’s  contraft. 

A covenant  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  a pallium , or 
conventum,  among  the  civilians. 

Covenant  is  either  in  law  or  in  fa8 . s 

Covenant  in  law , is  that  which  the  law  intends  to  be 
made,  though  it  be  not  expreffed  in  words : as,  if  the  leffor 
demife,  and  grant  a tenement  to  the  leffee  tor  a certain  term: 
the  law  intends  a covenant  on  the  leffor’s  part,  that  the  leffee 
fhall,  during  the  term,  quietly  enjoy  the  leafe  again!!  all  law- 
ful incumbrances.  1 Inft.  384. 

Covenant  in  faft,  is  that  which  is  exprefsly  agreed  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  inferted  in  the  deed. 

There  is  alfo  a covenant  merely  perfonal,  and  a covenant 
real.  Fitzherbert  defines  a covenant  real  to  be  that  whereby- 
a man  ties  himfelf  to  pafs  a thing  real,  as  lands  or  tenements, 
or  to  levy  a fine  on  lands,  &c.  Covenant  merely  perfonal,  ia 
where  a man  covenants  with  another  by  deed  to  build  him  a- 
houfe,  or  to  ferve  him,  &c.  F.  N.  B.  145.  5 Rep.  10. 

The  covenant  real,  to  convey  or  difpofe  of  lands,  feems 
to  be  partly  of  a perfonal,  and  partly  of  a real  nature.  For 
this  the  remedy  is  by  a fpecial  writ  of  covenant,  for  a fpe- 
cific  performance  of  the  contraft,  concerning  certain  lands 
particularly  defcribed  in  the  writ.  It  therefore  direfts  the 
iheriff  to  command  the  defendant,  here  called  the  deforciant, 
to  keep  the  covenant  made  between  the  plaintiff  and  him 
concerning  the  identical  lands  in  queftion  : and  it  is  upon 
this  procefs  that  fines  of  land  are  ufually  levied  at  common 
law ; the  plaintiff,  or  perfon  to  whom  the  fine  is  levied, 
bringing  a writ  of  covenant,  in  which  he  fuggeils  fome 
agreement  to  have  been  made  between  him  and  the  de- 
forciant, touching  thofe  particular  lands,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  brings  his  aftion.  And  for  the  end  of  this 
fuppofed  difference,  the  fine  or  fnalis  concordia  is  made, 
whereby  the  deforciant  (now  called  the  cognizor)  acknow- 
ledges the  tenements  to  be  the  right  of  the  plaintiff,  now 
called  the  cognizee.  And  moreover,  as  leafes  for  years 
were  formerly  confidered  only  as  contracts  or  covenants  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rents  and  profits,  and  not  as  the  con- 
veyance of  any  real  intereft  in  the  land,  the  ancient  remedy 
for  the  leffee,  if  ejefted,  was  by  writ  of  covenant  again!!  the 
leffor,  to  recover  the  term  (if  in  being)  and  damages,  in  cafe 
the  oufter  was  committed  by  the  leffor  himfelf ; or,  if  the 
term  was  expired,  or  the  oufter  was  committed  by  a ftranger, 
claiming  by  an  older  title,  then  to  recover  damages  only. 
No  perfon  cculd  at  common  law  take  advantage  of  any  co- 
venant or  condition,  except  fuch  as  were  parties  or  privies 
thereto  ; and,  of  courfe,  no  grantee  or  affignee  of  any  re- 
verfion  or  rent.  To  remedy  which,  and  more  effectually  tp 
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fecure  to  the  king's  grantees  the  fpoils  of  the  monafteries 
then  newly  diffolved,  the  ilatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  34.  gives 
the  aflignee  of  a rcverfion  (after  notice  of  fuch  afTignment) 
the  fame  remedies  againft  the  particular  tenant,  by  entry  or 
aftion,  for  wafte  or  other  forfeitures,  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  non-performance  of  conditions,  covenants,  and  agree- 
ments, as  the  afhgnor  himfclf  might  have  had  : and  makes 
him  equally  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  afts  agreed  to  be 
performed  by  the  aflignor,  except  in  the  cafe  of  warranty. 
Black!!.  Com.  vol.  iii. 

Covenants  are  not  only  perfonal  and  real ; but  they  are 
likewife  inherent,  tending  to  the  fupport  of  the  land  or  the 
thing  granted,  or  collateral  to  it  ; and  they  are  affirmative 
where  fomewhat  is  to  be  performed,  or  negative;  executed, 
of  what  is  already  done,  or  executory  : — a covenant  binding 
a perfon  to  do  fomething  in  futuro  is  for  the  moil  part  exe- 
cutory (1  Vent.  176.  Dyer,  1 1 2,  27 t.)  The  law  does  not 
feem  to  have  appropriated  any  fet  form  of  words,  as  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  be  ufed  in  creating  a covenant;  and 
therefore  it  feems  that  any  words,  exprefiing  the  party’s 
concurrence  to  the  performance  of  a future  aft,  will  be  ef- 
fectual for  that  purpofe.  A covenant  differs  from  a condi- 
tion in  this  refpeft,  that  a condition  gives  entry,  and  cove- 
nant gives  an  aftion  only.  (Owen  54.)  A perlon  cannot  have 
action  of  covenant  upon  a verbal  agreement,  for  it  cannot  be 
grounded  without  writing,  exceptby  fpecial  cuftom.  (F.N.B. 
,145.)  All  covenants  between  perfons  mull;  be  to  do  that 
which  is  lawful ; otherwife,  they  will  not  be  binding  : and 
if  the  thing  to  be  done  be  impoffible,  the  covenant  is  void. 
(Dyer  112.) 

Covenant  to Jland feifed to  ufes,  is  when  a man  that  hath  a 
wife,  children,  brother,  lifter,  or  kindred,  doth  by  covenant 
in  writing  under  hand  and  fea),  agree  that  for  their  or  any  of 
their  provilion  or  preferment,  he  and  his  heirs  will  Hand 
feifed  of  land  to  their  ufe,  either  ia  fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or 
for  life.  The  ufe  being  created  by  the  ftat.  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  10.  which  conveyeth  the  eftate  as  the  ules  are  direfted;  this 
covenant  to  Jland  feifed  is  become  a conveyance  of  the  land 
ftnce  the  faid  ftatute.  The  confiderations  of  thefe  deeds  are, 
natural  affeftion,  marriage,  &c.  and  the  law  allows  in  fuch 
cafes  confiderations  of  blood  and  marriage  to  raife  ufes,  as 
well  as  money  and  other  valuable  confideration  when  a ufe 
is  to  a ftranger.  Plowd.  302. 

Covenant,  in  Ecclefiafical  Hiflory,  denotes  a contraft 
or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scots,  in  the  year  1638,  for 
maintaining  their  religion  free  from  innovation.  In  1581, 
the  general  affembly  of  Scotland  drew  up  a confeffion  of 
faith,  or  national  covenant,  forming  a fyftem  of  difcipline  or 
ecclefiaftical  polity,  and  condemning  epifcopal  government, 
under  the  name  of  Hierarchy.  In  1588,  during  the  appre- 
henfion  of  an  invafion  by  the  Spanilh  armada,  a bond  was 
framed  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion,  and  the  defence 
of  the  king^s  perfon  and  government,  in  oppofttion  to  all  ene- 
mies foreign  and  domeftic.  This  contained  a confefiion  of  the 
Proteftant  faith,  a particular  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  po- 
pery, and  the  moft  folemn  promifes,  in  the  name,  and  through 
the  ftrength,  of  God,  of  adhering  to  each  other  in  fupporting 
the  former,  and  contending  againft  the  latter,  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power.  The  king,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people 
fubfcribed  with  equal  alacrity.  This  national  covenant  in 
defence  of  religion  was  renewed  at  different  times  during 
the  reign  of  James.  It  was  revived  with  great  folemnity, 
though  with  confiderable  alterations,  in  the  year  1638.  The 
fubfcribers  engaged  by  oath  to  maintain  religion  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to  rejeft  all  innovations  intro- 
duced fmce  that  time.  This  oath  annexed  to  the  confeffion 


of  faith  received  the  name  of  the  covenant-,  as  thole  who 
fubfcribed  it  were  called  Covenanters.  In  the  affembly  at 
Glafgow  which  met  in  1638,  the  covenant  was  ordered  to 
be  figned  by  every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
See  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

Covenant,  in  Theology , is  much  ufed  in  conneftion  with 
ether  terms.  Thus,  the  covenant  of  grace  is  that  which  is  made 
between  God  and  thofe  who  believe  the  Gofpd,  whereby 
they  declare  their  fubjeftion  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  ac- 
ceptance of  them  and  favour  to  them.  The  Gofpel  is  forne- 
times  denominated  a covenant  of  grace,  in  oppofttion  to  the 
Mofaic  law.  The  covenant  of  grace,  denoting  the  promife 
or  grant  of  favours  and  bleflings  to  mankind  in  Jeius  Chrift, 
our  Lord,  was  firft  publifhed  to  Adam  (Gen.  iii.  15  ); 
nor  could  it  be  wholly  unknown  to  the  patriarchs  ; but  it 
was  more  clearly  revealed  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii  3.  xvii.  7. 
xviii.  18.  xxii.  16,  17,  18.)  ; and  hence  it  has  been  fome- 
times  called  the  “ Abraftamic  covenant.” 

Covenant  of  redemption  denotes  a mutual  ftipulation,  tacit 
or  exprels,  between  Chr  ft  and  the  Father,  relating  to  the 
redemption  of  finners  by  him,  previous  to  any  aft  on 
Chrift’s  part  under  the  eharafter  of  Mediator.  By  this  co- 
venant, it  is  faid,  Chrift  undertook  to  perform  thofe  fer- 
vices,  to  fubmit  to  that  humiliation,  and  to  endure  thofe 
fufFerings,  which  were  indifpenftble  on  his  part  in  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  work  affigned  him  ; and  God  the  Father, 
on  the  other  hand,  ftipulated,  that  he  would  impart  thofe  af- 
fiftances  and  encouragements,  and  beftow  thofe  tokens  of  fa- 
vour and  reward,  which  were  neceffary  to  the  ultimate  fuccefs 
and  honour  of  Chrift’s  undertaking.  See  Redemption. 

Covenant  of  auorls  fignifies,  in  the  language  of  fome  di- 
vines, any  covenant  whereby  God  requires  perfeft  obedience 
from  his  creatures,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  no  exprefs 
provifion  for  the  pardon  of  offences  to  be  committed  againlt 
the  precepts  of  it,  on  the  repentance  of  fuch  fuppofed  of- 
fenders, but  pronounces  a fentence  of  death  upon  them  : 
fuch,  they  fay,  was  the  covenant  made  with  Adam  in  a ftate 
of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ifrael  at  Mount  Sinai. 

It  is  alfo  alleged,  that  fo  far  as  the  light  of  nature  reaches 
in  difeovering  our  duty,  we  are  all  fo  born  under  fuch  a co- 
venant as  the  former,  as  by  fin  to  be  expoftd  to  death  ; which 
may  be  conlldtred  as  including  rot  merely  the  feparation  of 
foul  and  body,  and  the  conuquent  diffolution  of  the  mortal 
part;  but  likewife  fuch  degrees  of  future  punifhment  as  it 
(hall  feem  to  the  Supreme  Judge  righteous  and  fit  to  inflift. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  covenant  was  made  with 
Adam,  not  only  for  himfclf,  but  in  fome  meafure  for  his 
poftcrity  ; fo  that  he  was  to  be  confidered  as  the  great  fe- 
deral head  and  reprefentative  of  all  who  were  to  defeend 
from  him.  And  it  has  been  fuggefted  that,  in  confequence 
of  this  damage  to  which  Adam’s  pofterity  were  to  become 
liable  by  his  tranfgrdlion,  they  would  have  received  fome 
additional  advantages  fom  his  continued  obedience  : fuch, 
it  may  be  conceived,  though  not  mentioned  in  feripture,  as 
would  fecure  the  honours  of  divine  juftice  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  fuch  a conftitution.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  af- 
ferted,  that  all  Adam’s  pofterity  would,  after  his  fhort  trial, 
have  been  confirmed  in  a ftate  of  immutable  happinefs. 

In  order  to  Ihew  that  a conftitution,  fuch  as  that  which 
fome  divines  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  covenant  with  Adam, 
whereby  all  mankind  ftiould  become  obnoxious  to  eternal 
mifery  for  the  tranfgrdlion  of  one  common  head,  is  con- 
fident with  divine  juftice  ; many  have  pleaded,  that  in  confe- 
quence of  fuch  an  appointment,  we  iiood  fo  fair  a chance 
for  happinels,  that  if  we  had  then  exifted,  and  the  propofal 
had  been  made  to  us,  we  muft  in  reafon  have  been  contented 
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to  put  our  eternal  all  on  that  ifTue : fo  that  God  might  rea- 
fonably  impute  that  to  us  as  our  aB , which  he  knew  would 
have  been  our  aft,  if  we  had  been  confulted  on  the  occafion. 
But  nothing  would  feem  fufficient  to  vindicate  fuch  a pro- 
ceeding, unlefs  it  were  to  fuppofe  (as  an  obfcure  writer  has 
done),  that  the  fouls  of  all  the  race  of  Adam  were  for  that 
moment  aftually  brought  into  being,  and  gave  perfonal  con- 
fent  to  that  covenant,  after  which  they  were  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  infenfibility,  till  the  appointed  moment  came  for 
their  animating  their  refpeftive  bodies.  See  Sale’s  Koran, 
c.  vii.  p.  J35.  note  e.  Howe’s  Works,  vol.  '.i.  p.  253>  254* 
See  Fall,  Imputation,  and  Original  Sin. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and , was  eltabli fhed  in  the 
year  1643,  at  Edinburgh  by  the  perfnaiion  of  fir  Henry 
Vane,  and  formed  a bond  of  nnion  between  Scotland  and 
England.  It  was  fworn  and  fubferibed  by  many  in  both  na- 
tions, who  hereby  folemnly  abjured,  and  engaged  to  extir- 
pate popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for 
their  mutual  defence.  The  fubferibers  of  the  covenant  vow- 
ed a'fo  to  preferve  the  reformed  religion  eftablifhed  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  ; but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no  decla- 
ration more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  to  England  and 
Ireland,  than  that  thefe  kingdoms  fhould  be  reformed,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  purefl 
churches.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament  and  affembly 
at  Weftminfter,  and  ratified  by  the  general  affembly  of  Scot- 
land in  1645.  King  Charles  I.  difapproved  of  it  when  he 
fnrrendercd  himfelf  to  the  Scots  army  in  1646  : but  Charles 
II.  in  1650  declared  his  approbation  both  of  this  and  the 
national  covenant  by  a folemn  oath;  and  in  Auguft  of  the 
fame  year,  made  a farther  declaration  at  Dumferling  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  was  alfo  renewed  on  occafion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1651.  The  covenant  was  ratified  by 
parliament  in  this  year,  and  the  fubfeription  of  it  required 
by  every  member,  without  which  the  conftitution  of  the 
parliament  was  declared  null  and  void.  It  produced  a feries 
of  diftraftions  in  the  fubfequent  hillory  of  that  country,  and 
was  voted  illegal  by  parliament,  and  provifion  made  againtl 
it.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  It  was  ordered  by  parliament 
to  be  burst  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  the 
people  affiited  with  great  alacrity  on  the  occafion. 

Covenant,  Suit.  See  Suit 

Covenant,  Ark  of  the.  See  Ark. 

COVENT-Garden.  St.  Paul’s  church  in  this  parifh 
has  often  been  noticed  for  the  boldnefs  and  excellence  of 
the  carpentry  difplayed  in  its  roof:  which  was  a few  years 
ago  deilroyed  by  a fire  that  accidentally  happened,  but  has 
again  been  rebuilt  on  its  former  plan.  The  Tufcan  por- 
tico to  this  church,  being  reckoned  as  a model  of  good 
architeftural  taite,  we  have  reprefented  it  as  a fpecimen 
of  that  order,  in  Plate  XIV.  of  ArchiteBure. 

COVENTRY,  in  Geography,  a city  in  Warwickfnire, 
England.  It  is  fituated  on  a gentle  eminence,  and  accord- 
ing to  Camden  “ is  fet  on  a low  ground,  but  by  eatt  it  fome- 
what  condefcendeth.”  The  city  having  never  fuffered  from 
fire,  ftill  bears  ftrong  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  narrow  dark 
ftreets,  and  impending  buildings,  fome  of  which  almoll  meet 
each  other  from  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  way,  through  the 
extravagant  projeftion  of  their  different  ftories.  Dugdale 
and  other  antiquaries  agree  in  deriving  Coventry  from  Coven 
or  Convent,  with  the  addition  of  Tre,  the  Britilh  word  fig- 
nifying  town  ; and  yet  the  learned  hiftorian  of  Warwick- 
fhire  fuggefts  doubts  whether  the  original  name  of  the  river 
Sherburn  that  paffes  through  the  city  might  not  have  been 
Cune,  and  thence  Cune-tre  and  Coventry.  The  origin  of  the 
place  appeals  to  be  involved  in  impenetrable  obfeurity,  but 
Vol.  X. 


it  is  certain  that  the  prefent  fite  is  not  altogether  that  of  an • 
dent  Coventry,  which  is  demonflrated  by  the  difeovery  of 
many  foundations  on  the  bank,  north-weft  of  the  city,  where 
there  is  a place  ftill  called  St.  Nicholas’  church-yard.  The 
Convent  above  alluded  to  is  faid  by  John  Rous  in  his  MS. 
chronicle  (preferved  in  the  Cotton  library  and  printed  by 
Hearne)  to  have  been  at  one  time  under  the  governance  of 
the  Abbefs  Saint  Ofburg,  but  as  this  holy  virgin’s  name  does 
not  appear  in  Capgrave’s  calendar  of  Englilh  Saints,  we 
mull  rejeft  this  part  of  his  affertion  and  admit  that  the  Con- 
vent was  burnt  in  1016,  when  Canute  and  the  traitor  Edric 
invaded  Mercia  and  deilroyed  many  towns  in  Warwickfhire ; 
on  the  ruins  thus  occafioned,  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  found- 
ed a new  monaftery  in  1043  for  an  abbot  and  24  Benedic- 
tine monks,  which  Wil'iam  of  Malmfbury  fays  was  afterwards 
“ enriched  and  beautified  with  fo  much  gold  and  filver  that 
the  walls  feemed  too  narrow  to  contain  it,  infomuch  that 
Robert  de  Limefie,  bifhop  of  this  dioeefe  in  the  time  of  king 
Wiiliam  Rufus,  feraped  from  one  beam  that  fupported  the 
fhrines  300  marks  of  filver.”  We  ftiall  be  the  more  parti- 
cular in  noticing  the  “ Priory  of  Coventry  as  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  of  infinite  ufe  to  the  city  during  its  prof- 
perity.”  Leofric  dedicated  the  church  and  monaftery  to 
the  honour  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Peter  the  Apoille, 
and  All  Saints,  and  prefented  it  with  one  half  of  the  town  of 
Coventry,  and  23  lordfhip9,  which  gifts  were  confirmed  by 
king  Edward  the  Confcffor,  who  granted  the  abbot  and 
monks  many  valuable  privileges  afterwards  increafed  by  pope 
Alexander,  and  the  fucceeding  kings  of  England.  Dugdale 
fpeaks  of  this  foundation  in  his  hiftory  of  Warwickfhire  as 
“ the  chief  of  all  the  religious  houfes  in  thefe  parts,”  and  as 
“ the  only  one  of  Monks  in  this  county.”  It  appears  that 
Leofric  had  a caftle  at  Coventry,  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
ftrumental  in  placing  Edward  the  Confeffor  on  the  throne  ; 
thefe  fafts  fufficiently  account  for  the  intereft  he  took  in  the 
profperity  of  the  place,  and  for  the  influence  by  which  he 
accompliflied  his  wifhes  ; but  if  our  ancient  hiftorians  are  to 
be  credited,  he  held  the  inhabitants  in  unjuftifiable  fervitude 
from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  following  means.  Leo- 
fric married  the  pious  and  beautiful  Godeva,  defeended  from 
Thorold,  and  lifter  of  Thorold,  Iheriffs  of  Lincolnfhire. 
This  lady  moved  by  the  oppreffions  of  her  lord’s  tenants 
feized  on  every  opportunity  to  intercede  in  their  favour,  till 
wearied  by  her  incelfant  importunity,  he  peeviflily  offered  to 
grant  her  requefts  provided  fhe  would  confent  to  ride  naked 
through  the  town  : Dugdale  fays  in  “ fight  of  all  the  peo- 
ple.” Godeva  agreed  to  this  indecent  propofal,  and  contrived 
to  accomplilh  her  unpleafant  penance,  covered  by  her  flow- 
ing treffes  ; and  thus  obtained  a charter  of  freedom  for  the 
grateful  citizens  who  placed  portraits  of  the  earl  and  Godeva 
in  one  of  the  fouth  windows  of  Trinity  church  about  the 
time  of  Richard  If.  ; Leofric  was  reprefented  holding  tt.e 
charter  in  his  right  hand  with  this  infcription  on  it  : 

“ I,  Luriche,  for  the  love  of  thee 
“ Doe  make  Coventre  toll  free.” 

Some  authors  affert  that  Leofric  repenting  his  rafh  pro- 
pofa),  commanded  every  perfon  to  retire  from  the  ftreets  and 
the  fronts  of  their  houfes  during  the  lady’s  progrefs,  under 
pain  of  death,  but  that  one  curious  perfon  procured  a glance 
which  has  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  “Peeping  Tom 
of  Coventry,”  and  the  honour  of  a ftatue  looking  out  of  a 
window  in  one  of  the  ftreets  of  the  city:  Dr.  Pcgge,  how- 
ever, produces  many  arguments  to  invalidate  the  whole  ftory. 
Thefe  are  inferted  in  Mr.  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s 
Britannia,  to  prove  that  the  prefent  annual  proceflion  of 
the  inhabitants  with  a naked  figure  is  founded  on  hiftorical 
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error.  Contrary  to  fubfequent  cuftom,  Leofric  and  Godeva 
were  interred  in  the  two  parches  of  their  monadic  church,  to 
which  the  latter  gave  vaft  treafures  by  will.  Previous  to  the 
conqueft,  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  included 
Cheiter  ; after  that  event,  a fynod  held  at  London,  by  Lan- 
franc,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  decreed  that  no  epifcopal 
feats  fhould  be  fixed  at  inconfide rabie  towns;  in  confequence 
there  was  a transfer  from  Litchfield  to  Chefter,  and  hence 
through  the  influence  of  Robert  de  Limefey,  bifhop  of  this 
fee,  who  obtained  the  cuflody  of  Leofric’s  monaftery  from 
William  Rufus,  and  the  authority  of  a bull  from  pope  Paf- 
chal  II.  the  epifcopal  feat  was  again  removed  from  Chefief 
to  Coventry,  where  the  office  of  abbot  became  utteily  lup- 
prefled.  The  bilhop’s  palace  was  fituated  at  the  north-eaft 
corner  of  St.  Michael’s  church-yard,  but  not  a veftige  of  it 
now  remains  ; five  of  Ivmefey’s  fucceffors  ftyled  themfelves 
hi/lops  of  Coventry,  and  the  priors  of  St.  Mary’s  received 
fummons  to  parliament.  In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  the 
monks  fuffered  (in  addition  to  their  Ioffes  by  the  peculations 
of  Limefey)  the  misfortune  of  having  their  church  and  other 
buildings  converted  into  fortifications,  and  themfelves  ejected 
by  Robert  Marmion,  a powerful  chief,  then  poffeffor  of  Tam- 
worth  cafile,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  hoftilities  againfl  the  earl 
of  Chefter  ; but  they  were  foon  afterwards  relc-afed  from 
their  intruder  by  the  enfuing  Angular  accident,  hftarmion  had 
furrounded  his  new  fortreis  wth  fecret  pit-falls  to  deftroy 
his  opponents,  but,  making  a fortie  at  the  head  of  his  gar- 
rifon,  his  horfe  fell  with  him  into  one  of  them  in  the  hurry 
and  confuiion  of  the  moment,  where  be  was  immediately 
killed  by  a foldier  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Chefter’s  army. 
According  to  an  inquifition  quoted  by  Dugdale,  taken  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  this  priory  had  the  firft  voice  in  eleA- 
ing  the  bifhop  of  thediocefe  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield;  the 
prior  was  lord  of  the  town,  holding  a moiety,  with  the 
whole  barony,  of  the  king  in  capite  by  the  fervice  of  two 
knights  fees  in  the  army,  befides  which  he  alfo  held  the  earl’s 
part;  with  the  former  he  had  a market  weekly,  and  an  an- 
nual fair  of  eight  days  duration,  a coroner,  and  free  warren 
in  all  his  demefne  lands,  and  “being  priviledged  of  murder, 
had  gallows,  pillory,  tumbrel,  affife  of  bread  and  beer;  as 
aifo  fealty  of  bis  burghers,  and  appearances  at  his  court 
twice  in  the  year.”  It  will  appear  from  this  inquifition  that 
Coventry  was  in  a double  fenfe  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  priory  ; as  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe  poffeffed  the  abbacy, 
all  eccletiaftical  affairs  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bi- 
ffiop,  the  prior,  and  chapter  colleaively,  and  every  tempo- 
ral concern  has  been  fire wn  to  have  been  within  their  jurff- 
didtion.  That  the  city  flouriflred  under  their  government, 
may  be  inferred  by  the  decreafe  of  the  population  immediate- 
ly after  the  diffolution  of  the  priory,  30  Henry  VIII.  when 
the  annual  value  was  eftimated  at  73  L I9S‘  5^*  J°^n  Hales, 
whofe  memory  is  ftill  revered  by  the  citizens,  reprefented  to 
the  prote&or  Somerfet,  that  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
from  15,000  to  3,000  by  the  above  event,  but  this  ftatemrnt 
was  incorreft,  as  the  population  amounted  to  7,000  in  1520, 
as  appears  from  an  exafit  enumeration  taken  at  that  period 
and  recorded  in  the  city  leet  book.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  important  priory,  except  fome  fragments  of  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  church,  and  a fmall  portion  of  the 
cells.  The  temporal  hiftory  of  Coventry  may  be  traced 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
when  Ranulph,  otherwii'e  Gernons,  hereditary  poffeffor 
of  the  manor  of  Cheylefmore,  on  the  fouth  lide  of  the 
town,  where  the  cafile  of  the  earls  was  fituated,  having 
adopted  the  caufe  of  the  emprefs  Maud,  and  being  re- 
puffed  in  an  attempt  upon  Lincoln,  retired  to  his 
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manfion  ; but,  finding  it  in  the  king’s  pofftflion,  he 
raffed  works  againit  it,  and,  after  various  conflifls,  was 
driven  from  it  wounded.  Ranulph  died  under  fentence  of 
excommunication  for  fome  offence  committed  againfi  Dur- 
dent,  bifhop  of  Chefter,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  earl 
Hugh,  who,  adopting  his  father’s  principles,  excited  the 
citizens  of  Coventry  to  rebel  againfi  Henry  II.  for  which 
that  monarch  fined  them,  and  deprived  them  of  their  privi- 
leges ; but  they  recovered  the  latter  after  the  death  of  earl 
Hugh,  by  paying  the  king  20  marks.  Ranulph,  the  laft 
earl  of  the  name,  granted  the  citizens  their  poffcfilons  in  free 
burgage,  and  a town-court,  where  he  permitted  them  to  try 
cauies,  relative  to  himfelf  and  them,  before  a perfon  learned 
in  the  laws,  of  their  own  appointment.  This  grant  was 
enlarged  and  confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  who  added  a fair 
for  eight  days,  on  the  feaft  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  the  earl’s 
requeft  : befides  thefe  important  advantages  they  rece  ved 
others  of  great  benefit  to  the  city.  The  burgeffes  and  in- 
habitants obtained  the  king’s  letters  patent,  13  Ed.  I.,  au- 
thorifing  them  to  take  toll  of  all  commodities  offered  for 
fale  for  three  years,  the  produce  to  be  applied  in  paving  the 
town  ; but  thefe  letters  were  renewed  20  years  after  ; and. 
from  thofe  addreffed  to  the  bailiff,  it  appears  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  officer  had  originated  between  the  13  and  33 
of  Edw.  I.  In  the  fecond  year  of  Edward  III.  the  priory 
and  inhabitants  piocured  a patent  for  fix  years’  toll,  the  pro- 
duce to  be  , expended  in  walling  Coventry,  to  which  were 
added  two  years  more,  at  the  interceffion  of  John  of  El- 
tham,  who  then  had  an  eftate  in  reverfion  in  the  manor  of 
Cheylefmore,  on  condition  he  might  be  exempted  from  the 
expence  of  eredting  the  gates.  Six  years  afterwards,  they 
had  licence  to  make  conduits  throughout  the  town  ; and 
fubfequently  they  purchafed  an  exemption  from  toll,  fcavage, 
pontage,  and  murage,  throughout  the  kingdom  for  ten 
mark1;.  Queen  Ifabel,  perffeffing  a life  eftate  in  the  manor, 
and  influenced  by  the  intereft  veiled  in  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chefter,  prevailed 
upon  Edward  III.,  in  the  iSth  year  of  his  reign,  to  make 
Coventry  a corporation,  to  confift  of  a mayor,  bailiffs,  See. ; 
at  the  fame  time  authorffmg  them  to  eredf  a prifon  in  the 
queen’s  portion  of  the  town,  for  the  confinement 
and  puniihment  of  malefadfors  who  were  thus  placed 
in  their  cultody.  Richard  Stoke,  mayor,  laid  the  firft 
ftone  of  the  walls  at  New-gate,  in  1 355  ; but  the  money 
raifed  by  toll  for  this  purpofe  was  afterwards  augmented  by 
heavy  taxes  on  the  laity  only,  to  build  a wail  ot  ftone  em- 
battled, for  which  they  had  a licence  from  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  37  Edward  III., -who  granted  the  corpora- 
tion a fee  farm  of  the  place.  Numerous  privileges  were 
bellowed  at  this  period,  which  enabled  the  citizens  to  ereft 
a molt  admirable  inclofure  to  the  town,  and  many  magnifi- 
cent gates.  In  the  21ft  year  of  Richard  II.,  that  monarch 
vifited  Coventry,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intended  combat 
between  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford,  and  John,  duke  of 
Norfolk  ; and  in  1404,  Henry  IV.  held  a parliament  there, 
from  which  all  lawyers  or  perfons  learned  in  the  law  were 
exprefsly  excluded  : this  pariiamentum  indoflorum  was  held  in 
the  priory.  In  the  preceding  reign,  feveral  wealthy  citizens 
prefented  the  corporation  with  meffuages  and  rents  to  Pup- 
port  the  future  expences  ot  that  body  ; but  the  moil  valu- 
able gift  the  place  had  ever  received,  was  the  charter  of 
Henry  VI.,  who  erefted  it  into  a diftinff  county,  under  the 
title  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  This  charter, 
which  ordains  the  offices  peculiar  to  this  defeript  on 
of  diftrift,  was  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  Another 
parliament  held  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was 
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called  Parliament  um  dlabolicum  by  fome  of  our  hi  dorian  s, 
from  the  numerous  attainders  paffed  in  it.  The  earl  of 
Warwick  afterwards  held  the  city  for  Henry  VI.  ; and 
Edward  IV.,  thinking  it  would  be  too  well  defended  for 
fpeedy  reduction,  palled  on  to  London.  When  the  kingdom 
fubmitted  to  him  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  death 
of  Warwick  there,  Coventry  was  disfranchifed  ; nor  did  the 
corporation  receive  their  privileges  again,  .till  they  had  been 
purchaftd  with  500  marks.  Edward  IV.  vifited  the  city 
in  1+74  with  his  queen;  and  H.enry  VII.  flept  at  the 
mayor’s  houfe,  when  paffing  through  the  place,  fubfequent 
to  the  battle  of  Bofworth-fieid.  Great  part  of  the  wall, 
the  majority  of  the  32  towers,  and  feveral  of  the  12  gates  of 
Coventry,  were  taken  down  in  1661*  as  a punifhment  anddif- 
grace  to' the  citizens  for  doling  the  latter  again!!  Charles  I. 
Atm.  13,  1642.  Previous  to  the  period  when  Coventry 
\vas° garrifoned  by  parliament,  Charles  requefled  to  refide 
there  for  fome  time,  and  to  quarter  his  forces  in  the  city 
and  neighbourho  d.  This  the  corporation  refufed ; but 
offered  to  receive  the  monarch  only,  with  many  profeffions 
oi  loyalty.  EKafperated  at  the  denial,  the  king  attacked 
and  forced  open  one  of  the  gates  with  his  cannon,  but  was 
at  length  repulfed  bv  the  citizens,  who  remained  during 
the  reit  of  the  conteft  unmolcited.  The  eccleliaftical 
croveniment  of  this  city  is  deputed  to  an  archdeacon  of 
Coventry;  and  the  city,  previous  to  the  reformation,  con- 
tained, betides  the  priory,  the  grey  friars,  on  the  feuth  fide 
of  the  town,  the  church  of  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  as  is  evinced  by  a beautiful  odagon  tower 
and  fpire  yet  remaining.  The  friars  to  whom  it  belonged 
were  celebiated  for  performing  facred  myfleries  or  inter- 
ludes on  moveable  ftages  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Their  pageants  amounted  to  40,  and  included  the  interval 
between  the  creation  and  the  lath  day.  Thefe  were  ex- 
hibited on  Corpus  ChriHi  day,  to  crowds  who  entered  the 
city  from  the  furrour.ding  neighbourhood.  The  Carmelites, 
or  white  friars,  were  provided  with  a refidence  and  church 
at  Coventry  by  fir  John  Poultney,  who  was  four  times 
mayor  of  London,  in  1342.  The  dormitory,  refe&ory, 
the  weft  gate,  and  part  of  the  cloifters,  are  all  that  remain  of 
this  foundation.  Thefe  are  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
city,  and  now  ufed  as  a houfe  of  induftry.  Spop.ne  h@f- 
pital,  founded  for  the  reception  of  the  lepers  of  Coventry, 
bv  Hugh,  earl  of  Chelter,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  city,  1S 
reduced  to  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  and  gateway  ; but 
Bablake  hofpital,  founded  in  1506,  by  Thomas  Bond, 
mayor,  Hill  ftourifhes  : Bond  placed  10  poor  men,  a woman, 
and  a prieft,  in  this  hofpital,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
veiled  in  the  city,  after  its  fupprtffion  in  the  reign  of 
Ed.  IV.,  and  they  now  fupport  18  old  men  and  a nurfe. 
Part  of  the  fame  building  furnilhes  a refidence  for  a num- 
ber of  boys,  who  are  cloathed  in  blue,  and  educated  through 
the  jujlice  and  benevolence  of  Thomas  Wheatley,  mayor,  in 
1756,  whofe  fervant,  fent  to  Spain  by  him  to  purchafe  fome 
barrels  of  Heel  gads,  brought  home,  through  an  unaccount- 
able miftake,  a number  of  caJks  filled  with  ingots  cf  filver 
and  cochineal,  which  were  offered  for  faic  in  an  open  fair 
as  the  articles  alluded  to,  and  bought  as  fuch.  This  worthy 
ironmonger  and  card-maker  made  every  pofuble  effort  to 
difeover  the  perfon  who  fold  them,  but  without  fuccefs. 
He  then  honourably  converted  the  profits  to  this  charity, 
to  which  he  added  part  of  his  own  property.  Grey  Friars 
hofpital  was  founded  in  1529,  by  William  Ford,  merchant, 
of  the  ftaple  of  this  city,  augmented  by  William  Pisford, 
his  executor,  and  fubft qurntly  by  other  benefactions  for  the 
reception  and  maintenance  of  14  aged  and  poor  perfons. 


for  whom  a nurfe  is  alfo  provided.  St.  John’3  hofpital,  in 
Bifhop-ftreet,  was  founded  by  Lawrence,  prior  of  Coventry, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  hofpital  came  into  the 
poffeffion  of  John  Hales,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who- 
intended  to  found  a college  firr.ilar  to  that  of  Weftrr.infter  ; 
but,  after  various  difappointments,  was  under  the  neceffity 
of  removing  from  the  White  Friars  church,  where  he  had 
commenced  his  operations,  to  St.  John’s.  Hales  left  an 
eftate  of  4,3  l.  per  annum  (fince  greatly  improved)  to  endow 
a free  fchool,  held  at  prefent  in  an  aile  of  the  chapel. 
St.  Michael’s  church  originally  belonged  to  the  priory, 
afterwards  became  a vicarage,  and  finally  came  to  the 
crown.  The  body  of  this  beautiful  ftrudture  was,  in  part, 
rebuilt  in  1434.  The  length  of  the  church  is  303  feet,  the 
height  of  the  fteeple  the  fame,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
church  1 04.  The  tower  is  richly  ornamented,  with  niches 
and  faints,  and  the  taper  fpire  rifes  majeftically  from  an 
oftagon  ; nor  are  the  exterior  and  interior  lefs  light  and 
elegant.  The  fteeple  was  built  in  1372  by  two  brothers, 
Adam  and  William  Botoner,  who  expended  100/.  per 
annum  on  it  for  22  years  ; and  it  was  completed  by  two 
ladies  of  the  fame  family  who  built  the  middle  aide. 
Trinity  church  aimed  vies  with  St.  Michael’s  in  beauty  ; 
in  which  was  buried  Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  an  indefatiga- 
ble tranflator,  fchool-maller,  and  phyfician,  and  the  firft 
that  gave  *'  Camden's  Britannia”  in  Englifh.  He  died  in 
1636,  aged  85.  The  beautiful  crofs,  57  feet  high,  eredled 
by  fir  William  Hollis,  lord  mayor  of  London,  between 
1541  and  1544,  has  been  entirely  removed,  after  previous 
gradual  mutilation.  St.  Mary-hall,  fituated  near  St.  Mi- 
chael’s church,  is  a magnificent  and  interefting  ftrudlure, 
principally  erefted  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  : the  en, 
trance  is  a rich  gate-way,  the  key-ftone  to  the  arch  roof  of 
which  is  fculplured  with  a reprefentation  of  the  Deity 
crowning  the  Virgin,  (it  being  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
and  founded  by  the  brethren  of  St.  Mary  gild.)  The 
great  room  has  a large  window  at  the  north  end,  containing, 
in  nine  divifions,  the  whole  length  figures  of  as  many 
kings  of  England,  with  various  armorial  bearings;  and  the 
windows  on  the  eaft  fide  are  decorated  with  the  portraits 
of  feveral  eminent  perfons  formerly  members  of  the  Trinity 
gild,  who  came  into  poffeffion  of  the  hall  on  the  union  of 
the  gilds.  The  Drapers’-hail,  lately  rebuilt,  is  a handfome 
ftru&ure  ornamented  with  Tufcan  pilafters.  Befides  the 
hofpitals  and  free-ichool  of  Coventry,  there  have  been 
feveral  confiderable  fums  given  to  the  citizens,  particularly 
by  fir  Thomas  White,  in  truft,  for  the  diftribntion  of  the 
intereft  in  various  ways.  Coventry  was  a long  time  celebrated 
for  its  extenfive  man  11  failure  of  cloth,  ar.d  caps,  or  bon- 
nets, which  it  maintained  from  a period  previous  to  1346,  till 
the  lad  century.  After  the  latter  period,  the  inhabitants 
made  large  quantities  of  fhags.'tannnaies,  camblets,  ladings, 
&c.  ; but  thefe  purfuil3  having  declined,  the  manufadlure 
of  filk.  ribbands  was  introduced  about  an  hundred  years  oaft, 
which  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  city,  and  is  car- 
ried on  to  a vaft  extent  there,  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Among!!  the  arts  loft  at  Coventry  may  be  noticed  a 
manufi?£lory  of  thread,  which,  before  1581,  was  nearly 
proverbial  for  the  excellence  of  the  blue  with  which  it  was 
dyed.  Coventry  poffeffes  the  advantage  of  a canal  com- 
municating with  London  and  Liverpool,  through  the  grand 
jundlion  and  grand  trunk  canals,  and  Oxford  (the  Coventry 
and  Oxford  canal?  uniting  the  two  former)  ; it  alfo  ferves 
for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  neighbouring  collieries 
of  Hawkfbury,  &c.  The  city  is  fupplied  with  water  for 
domeflic  purpofe6  from  a fpring  near  Swanfwell,  without 
X 2 the 
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the  pricry  gate,  which  is  held  by  the  corporation.  Coven* 
try  is  fituated  91  miles  from  London,  and  contains  three 
churches,  one  quaker,  and  five  other  meeting-houfes,  with 
a Roman  catholic  chapel.  The  population,  as  returned 
under  the  general  furvey  in  1801,  was  16,034,  but  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous,  as  f'rmer  calculations  led  to  an  eflimation 
exceeding  20, coo.  Dugdale’s  VVar  wick  (hire,  Gough’s  edit, 
of  Camden,  and  Pennant’s  Journey  from  Chefier  to 
London.  The  exact,  fituation  of  the  fpire  of  St.  Martin’s 
church  in  this  city,  was  afeertained  in  the  Government 
Trigonometrical  Survey  in  the  year  1799,  by  obferva- 
tions  from  Arbury-hi.l  ftation,  diftant  94,262  feet;  from 
Epwell,  diftant  122,632  feet,  and  bearing  20  3'  4 2"  S.E. 
from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Dunmore  ; and  from 
Broadway  beacon,  diftant  138,205  feet  ; whence  is  deduced 
its  latitude  520  24'  26. "3  N.,  and  long.  i°  50'  5. "5,  W. 
of  Greenwich  royal  obfervatory. 

Coventry  ftands  upon  a remarkable  ftratum  of  red  fandy 
earth,  in  (ome  places  hardened  into  (tone  ; to  the  north- 
weft  of  this  town  the  coal  meafures  begin  to  crop-out ; (fee 
Coal  ar.d  Colliery  ;)  in  the  park  near  the  town  a very 
foit  grey  Itcne  is  dug,  which  eafily  pounds  to  fand  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes,  making  of  mortar,  &c.  The  ploughed  lands 
near  Coventry  furnifh  a great  variety  and  quantity  of  rounded 
quartz  pebbles,  with  which  the  city  is  paved,  fome  are 
black,  deep  red,  brown,  white,  and  others  veined  like 
marble  ; they  run  generally  from  the  fize  of  hen’s  eggs  to 
that  of  a man’s  fift.  Since  the  year  1776  this  city  has  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  inland  navigation.  In  addition  to  the 
particulars  of  this  grand  undertaking,  given  under  the  arti- 
cle Canal,  we  here  beg  to  mention,  that  the  termination  of 
the  branch,  or  principal  line  as  fome  call  it,  in  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry, is  upon  very  high  ground  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the 
town,  upon  theftrong  red  day  foil,  in  which  all  this  branch 
from  Longford  is  cut. 

In  afeending  the  fteep  hill  from  the  deep  vale  which  runs 
through  Coventry,  the  canal  company’s  houfe,  facing  the 
top  of  the  ilreet,  prefents  a very  linking  and  fine  object, 
and  the  fight  of  the  yards,  wharfs,  and  canal  beyond  it,  is 
not  lefs  gratifying  to  the  curious  traveller. 

The  canal  terminates  in  two  parallel  branches  or  bafons, 
forming  a fpacious  yard  between  them  for  the  flowage  and 
landing  of  coal  and  other  rough  goods,  and  the  canal  bafons 
are  embanked  by  narrow  wharfs  or  campfheads,  raifed  fo 
much  above  the  level  of  the  yards,  that  carts  and  waggons 
when  backed  up  againft  them  have  their  bottoms  level  with 
the  campfhead,  and  very  nearly  fo  with  the  gunwales  of  the 
loaded  boats  floating  in  the  bafon,  by  which  arrangement 
the  utmoft  facility  is  afforded  to  a vail  number  of  carts  and 
waggons  to  load  with  coal,  lime,  and  other  goods  at  the 
fame  time,  immediately  from  the  barges,  either  by  barrows, 
or  throwing  the  coals  by  fhovels  firii  on  to  the  wharf,  and 
then  into  the  carts,  &c.  and  the  bufy  feene  is  among  one 
of  the  mod  gratifying  which  can  well  be  conceived. 

Further  north,  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  bafon  is  occupied 
by  a range  of  warehoufes,  with  roofs  projetfling  over  the 
boats  lying  in  the  bafon,  which  can  thus  be  loaded  or  un- 
loaded in  fafety  in  any  weather,  and  at  certain  intervals 
gate  ways  or  openings  are  made  from  the  ftreet  on  the  fouth- 
caft  fide  of  the  warehoufes  for  carts  and  waggons,  to  back 
up  to  the  campfhead  as  already  deferibed,  and  cranes 
are  contrived  to  hoift  goods  out  of  the  barges,  and  at 
once  depoiit  them  in  the  dry  in  any  weather,  in  carts  or 
waggons,  and  the  contrary  in  loading  goods  into  the  barges, 
where  it  is  not  neceffary  to  lodge  them  for  a time  in  the 
warehoufe  : thefe  cranes  are  conftru&ed  with  booms  inftead 
of  jibs,  and  are  worked  with  chains.  In  one  of  the  gate-ways 


of  the  company’s  houfe,  at  the  entrance  to  the  yard,  s 
weighing  engine  is  fixed  for  weighing  at  once  the  quantity 
of  coals  loaded  into  a cart  or  waggon,  after  taking  its  empty 
weight  as  it  paffed  over  the  machine  in  entering  the  yard  ; 
over  this  is  a fpacious  count-room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
canal  proprietors,  and  a fu:t  of  counting-houfes  and  offices 
for  the  bufinefs  of  the  company  and  refidence  of  its  officers. 
About  one  mile  from  Coventry,  on  the  road  towards  Nun- 
eaton, a meadow'  is  watered,  whenever  circumftances  fuit, 
by  the  wafte  water  difeharged  over  a river  on  the  canal  bank, 
or  a trunk  through  it;  a practice  which  we  earntflly  wifh  to 
fee  more  generally  adopted.  About  2^  miles  from  Coventry 
there  is  an  aqueduct  and  confiderable  embankment  over  the 
Sow  river.  S.  E.  of  Bedworth,  about  half  a mile,  there 
is  an  immenfe  deep-cutting  and  fpoii-banks,  12  yards  deep 
in  the  middle,  and  600  yards  long  through  the  grand  ridge 
of  the  ifland,  which  here  is  formed  of  the  red  clay  ilratum 
before  mentioned. 

A branch  and  rail-way  proceed  from  the  line  at  Shack- 
elton’s  bridge  to  the  coai-pits  at  Bedworth  town,  which  are 
120  yards  deep.  Sir  Roger  Newdigatc’s  canal  brmches 
from  the  line  on  the  N.W.  of  the  fummit,  and  rifes  by 
feveral  locks,  and  in  its  courfe  croffes  the  fummit  again  be- 
fore it  enters  his  park.  See  Newdigate’s  Canal. 

Coventry,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of  Con- 
necticut and  county  of  Tolland,  20  miles  E.  of  Hartford 
city.  It  was  fettled  in  1709,  being  purchafed  by  a number 
of  Hartford  gentlemen  of  one  Jofhua,  ar,  Indian. — A!fo, 
the  north-eafternmoft  towmfhip  of  Kent  county  in  the  flate 
of  Rhode  ifland:  containing  2477  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
townfhip  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampfhire,  in  Grafton 
county;  incorporated  in  1764,  and  containing  80  inhabit- 
ants.— Alfo,  a townfhip  in  the  flate  of  Vermont,  and 
county  of  Orleans.  It  lies  in  the  north  part  of  the  flate,  at 
the  fouth-end  of  lake  Memphremagog.  Black  river  pafles 
through  this  town  in  its  courfe  to  Memphremagog. — Alfo,  a 
townfhip  of  Chefier  county  in  the  (late  of  Pennfylvania. 

Coventry,  a town  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of  Connec- 
ticut ; 14  miles  N.  E,  of  Norwich. 

Coventry  Ad,  in  Law.  See  Mayhem. 

Coventry  i?e//,  in  Botany.  See  Campanula. 

Coventry  remedy , in  Pharmacy,  a title  given  by  Mr. 
Wilmer  to  a preparation  of  fponge  powder,  formed  by 
taking  »f  burnt  fponge,  powdered,  and  common  fait,  each 
three  drams,  mixing  them,  and  dividing  them  into  12  pow- 
ders ; and  highly  celebrated  by  Mr.  W.  in  fcrofulous  af- 
fections, and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  the  bronchocele. 
Mr.  W.  employed  it  at  Coventry  fometimes  in  its  pure 
flate,  combined  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  honey,  to  form 
it  into  a bolus,  and  fometimes  united  with  calcined  cork  and 
pumice  done. 

COUEPIA,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Enc.  JufT.  341.  Aubl. 
Gnian.  519.  tab.  207.  Clafs  and  order,  monadelphia poly- 
anclria.  Nat.  Ord.  Rofacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  top-fhaped  or  funnel-fhaped ; 
tube  fomewhat  curved,  inflated  in  the  upper  part  ; border 
with  five  egg-fhaped  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  feveral,  but  not 
feen  by  Aublet,  having  fallen  off  before  he  found  the  plant. 
Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  united  at  the  bottom  by  a rim 
which  crowns  the  entrance  of  the  calyx.  Pifl.  Germ  fupe- 
rior,  egg-fhaped,  leffened  at  the  bafe  fo  as  to  appear  pe- 
duncled  ; ftyle  filiform,  long,  curved  ; iligma  acute.  Pe- 
rk. Drupe  ygg-fhaped,  with  a thick,  fibrous,  woody,  or 
coriaceous,  much  cracked  bark  : nut  thin,  brittle  ; kernel 
oval-oblong,  bitter,  two-lobed,  covered  with  a reddifh 
bark. 

Obf.  This  generic  character  fo  nearly  refcmbles  that  of 
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Aublet’s  coupi,  Acia  of  Schreber,  that  La  Marck  agrees 
with  Schreber  in  thinking  that  the  two  ought  to  con- 
stitute one  genus.  See  Acia,  where  Aublet’s  coupi  is  de- 
jfcribed. 

Sp.  A tree  about  fixty  feet  high,  with  a grey  fmooth 
bark,  and  hard,  heavy,  reddifh  wood  ; branches  crooked, 
compound,  fpreading  wide.  Leaves  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  alternate,  oval,  acute,  thin,  fmooth,  entire,  undu- 
lated ; petioles  fhort,  cloathed  with  red  hairs.  Flowers  in 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  A native  of  the 
forefts  of  Guiana,  about  thirty  leagues  from  the  fea. 

COVER,  &c.  in  Military  Language.  See  Couver- 

TURE. 

Cover  of  a Bank , in  Canal  Works , is  a term  for  the  area 
or  fpace  of  ground,  covered  by  the  bafe  or  feat  of  its 
banks. 

COVERDALE,  Miles,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  pre- 
late, born  in  Yorkfhire,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
was  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  times,  and  became  an 
Augultine  monk.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  he  be- 
came a zealous  preacher  in  its  defence.  In  1532  he  pub- 
lifhed  Tindal’s  “ Englifh  Verfion  of  the  Bible,”  to  which 
he  had  given  much  affiftance,  and,  in  1540,  he  gave  an- 
other revifed  edition  of  it  with  notes.  See  Bible.  In  Jjjr, 
king  Edward  appointed  him  to  the  bilhopric  of  Exeter; 
from  which  he  was  ejefted  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
imprifoned.  The  king  of  Denmark  interfered  in  his  be- 
half, and  the  good  bifhop  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
walls  of  a prifon  to  a foreign  country.  In  the  next  reign 
he  was  invited  home,  and  might  have  been  reftored  to  his 
bifhopric,  could  he  have  conformed  to  certain  rites  and  ce- 
remonies which  were  confidered  by  many  othtrs,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  the  relics  of  popery,  and  unfit  to  be  fanttioried  by 
their  example.  As  he  could  not  comply  with  the  terms 
held  out,  he  was  negledted,  and  for  a confiderable  time 
without  any  provifion.  Having  fuffertd  from  poverty  and 
old  age,  he  was  at  length  noticed  by  Grindal,  bifhop  of 
Loi  ’don,  who  prefented  him  with  the  living  of  St.  Magnus, 
London-bridge,  where  he  exercifed  his  mmifterial  functions, 
without  wearing  the  offenfive  habits.  He  became  popular, 
and  was,  through  the  jealoufy  of  his  fuperiors,  compelled 
to  relinquifh  his  profeffional  duties,  a fhort  time  before  his 
death,  which  was  about  the  year  1567,  being  fomething 
more  than  80  years  of  age.  Biog.  Brit. 

COVERED  Flank , Fountain , Medals.  See  Flank, 
Fou  ntain,  Medal. 

COVERING,  in  ArchiteBure,  one  of  the  principal  parts 
of  a building.  See  Roofing. 

COVERiPATAM,  in  Geography.  See  Caveripatam. 

COUERON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire,  and  dilfribt  of  Savenay,  leated  on  the 
Loire  ; 2?  leagues  W.  of  Nantes. 

CO-VERSED  Sine,  in  Trigonometry,  a term  which  fome 
people  ufe  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  diameter  of  a circle, 
after  the  verfed  fine  is  taken  from  it. 

COVERT,  in  Law. — Feme  Covert,  fcemina  viro  co- 
opertu,  denotes  a woman  married,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  un- 
der the  protection  of,  her  hufband.  See  Coverture. 

CovERT-wny,  in  Fortification.  See  Chemin  convert. 

Covert -way,  Second,  called  by  the  French  mont  chemin 
convert,  is  a covert-way  at  the  foot  of  or  beyond  the 
glacis. 

COVERTURE,  in  Law,  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  a married  woman  ; who,  by  the  laws 
of  our  realm’,  is  under  covert-haron,  or  fub  potefiate  viri, 
and  called  a feme-covert ; and  therefore  difabled  to  make 
bargains  with  any,  to  the  prejudice  of  herfelf,  or  her  huf- 
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band,  without  his  confent  or  privity  ; or  at  lead  without  hi* 
allowance  and  confirmation  ; and  if  the  hufband  alien  the 
wife’s  lands,  during  the  marriage,  fhe  cannot  gainfay  it  dur- 
ing his  life. 

In  law,  the  hufband  and  wife  are  confidered  as  one  per- 
fon  ; and  therefore  a man  cannot  grant  any  thing  to  his 
wife,  or  enter  into  covenant  with  her  (Co.  Lift.  112);  for 
the  grant  would  he  to  fuppofe  her  feparate  exigence;  and 
to  covenant  with  her  would  be  to  covenant  with  himfelf ; 
hence  it  is  generally  true,  that  all  compacts  between  huf- 
band  and  wife,  when  fingle,  are  voided  by  the  intermarriage. 
(Cro.  Car.  55  1.)  A woman,  indeed,  may  be  attorney  for 
her  hufband  (F.  N.  B.  27.)  ; for  that  imp'ies  no  feparation 
from,  but  is  rather  a reprefentation  of,  her  lord.  A huf- 
band may  alfo  bequeath  any  thing  to  his  wife  by  will ; for 
that  cannot  take  effect  till  the  coverture  is  determined  by  bis 
death.  (Co.  Litt.  112  ) The  hufband  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide his  wife  with  neceffaries  by  law,  as  much  as  himleif ; 
and  if  fhe  contrails  debts  for  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
them,  (Salk.  118.)  but  for  any  thing  befides  necefTaries,  he 
is  not  chargeable.  (1  Sid.  120.)  Alfo,  if  a wife  elopes, 
and  lives  with  another  man,  the  hufband  is  not  chargeable 
even  for  neceffaries ; ( Stra.  647.)  at  lead  if  the  perfon,  who 
furnifhes  them  is  fufficiently  apprized  of  her  elopement. 
(1  Lev.  5.)  If  the  wife  be  indebted  before  marriage,  the 
hufband  is  bound  afterwards  to  pay  the  debt  ; for  he  has 
adopted  her  and  her  circumflances  together.  (3  Mod.  186  ) 
If  the  wife  be  injured  in  her  perfon  or  property,  file  can 
bring  no  adtion  for  redrefs  without  her  hufband’s  concur- 
rence, and  in  his  name,  as  well  as  her  own;  (Salk.  119. 

1 Roll.  Abr.  347.)  neither  can  file  be  fued  without  making 
the  hufband  a defendant.  (Bro.  Cor.  173.  I Leon  311. 
t Sid.  120.)  This  was  alfo  the  pradtice  in  the  courts  of 
Athens.  There  is  one  cafe,  indeed,  in  which  the  wife  (hall 
fue  and  be  fued,  as  a feme  foie  ; viz.  where  the  hufband 
has  abjured  the  realm,  oris  bamfhed  (Co.  Litt.  13 3.)  ; for 
he  is  then  dead  in  law  ; and  the  hufband,  being  thus  dif- 
abled to  fue  for  or  defend  the  wife,  it  would  be  very  unrea- 
fonable  if  fhe  bad  no  remedy,  or  could  make  no  defence  at 
all.  In  criminal  profecutions,  it  is  true,  the  wife  may  be 
indidted  and  punifiied  feparately,  (i  Hawk.  P.  C.  3.)  for 
the  union  is  only  a civil  union.  But  in  trials  of  any  fort, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  evidence  for,  or  againlt  each 
other.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  43  1.)  However,  when  the  offence 
is  diredtly  againlt  the  perfon  of  the  wife,  this  rule  has  been 
ufually  difpenl'ed  with  : and  therefore,  by  llatute  3 Hen. 
VII.  c.  2.  in  cafe  a woman  be  forcibly  taken  away,  and 
married,  file  may  be  a witnefs  againlt  fucb  her  hufband,  in 
order  to  convidt  him  of  felony.  For  in  this  cafe  fhe  can 
with  no  propriety  be  reckoned  his  wife  ; becaufe  her  con- 
fent was  wanting  to  the  contradt : and,  befides,  there  is 
another  maxim  of  law,  that  no  man  fhall  take  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong  ; which  the  ravifher  here  would  do,  if  by 
fo  rcibly  marrying  a woman,  he  could  prevent  her  being  a 
witnefs,  who  is  perhaps  the  only  witnefs,  to  that  very 
fadt. 

In  the  civil  law  the  hufband  and  wife  are  confidered  as  two 
d'.ltindt  perfons ; and  may  have  feparate  ellates,  contradts, 
debts,  and  injuries;  and  therefore,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  a 
woman  may  fue  and  be  fued  without  her  hufband.  (Cod.  4. . 
12.  1.  2 Roll.  Abr.  298.) 

But  though  our  law  in  genera!  confiders  man  and  wife 
as  one  perfon,  yet  there  are  fome  inflances  in  which  fhe  is 
feparately  confidered  ; as  inferior  to  him,  and  adting  by  his 
commiffion.  Confequently,  all  deeds  executed,  and  adts 
done  by  her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void  ; except  it  be 
a fine,  or  the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which  cafe  fhe  mult. 
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be  fo’dy  and  fecretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her  aft  be  vo- 
luntary. (Lict.  $ 669,  77° ) She  cannot  by  will  devife 
lands  to  her  hulband,  unlefs  under  fpecial  circumflances  ; 
for  at  the  time  of  making  it,  die  is  fuppofed  to  be  under 
Ms  coercion.  (Co.  Litt.  112.)  Alfo,  in  fome  felonies,  and 
other  inferior  crimes  committed  by  her,  through  condraint. 
of  her  hulband,  the  law  excufes  her;  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  2.) 
but  this  extends  not  to  treafon  or  murder. 

By  'he  old  law,  the  hulband  might  give  his  wife  moderate 
correftion.  (1  Hawk.  P C.  130.)  But  this  power  of  cor- 
redion  was  confined  within  reafonable  bounds;  (Moor, 
874  ) and  the  hulband  was  prohibited  from  ufing  any  vib- 
lence  to  his  wife,  aliter  quam  ad  virum,  ex  caufa  regtrninis  et 
eajligationis  uxoris  Jiia , licit e et  rationaliliter  pertinet.  (F.  N.  B. 
80  ) The  civil  law  gave  the  hulband  the  fame,  or  a 
larger  authority  over  his  wife  ; allowing  him,  for  fome  mif- 
demefnors,  jiagellis  et  fujlibus  acriter  verberare  uxorem  ; for 
others,  only  modicam  cajligationem  adhibere.  (Nov.  117.  c.  14. 
and  Van  Leeuwen.  in  loc .)  But  with  us,  in  the  politer  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  this  power  of  correftion  began  to  be  doubt- 
ed (1  Sid.  113.  3 Keb.  433.)  ; and  a wife  may  now  have 
fecurity  of  the  peace  again!!  her  hulband  (2  Lev.  128.),  or, 
in  return,  a hulband  againd  his  wife.  (Stra.  1207.)  Yet 
the  lower  rank  of  people,  who  were  always  fond  of  the  old 
common  law,  dill  claim  and  exert  their  ancient  privilege  ; 
and  the  courts  of  law  will  dill  permit  a hulband  to  rtllrain 
a wife  of  her  1 berty,  in  cafe  of  any  grofs  milbthaviour. 
(Stra.  478,  875.)  Blackft.  Com.  book  i. 

COUESNON,  in  Geography , one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  department  of  Iile  and  Vilaine,  formerly  part  of 
Britanny  in  France.  It  runs  through  Fougeres,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  Cancale  bay,  below  Pontorfon,  on  the  flat  fandy 
fhore  of  Mom  St.  Michel.  Its  courfe  is  extremely  variable, 
on  which  account  it  was  to  be  rendered  navigable  in  1804, 
by  collefting  its  waters  at  the  ealt  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and 
embanking  its  bed  between  two  moles  from  Pontorfon,  as 
far  as  the  Fa. 

COUFT,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Bale  ; 3 miles  S.  W.  of  Delmont. 

COUFA,  a town  of  Allatic  Turkey,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak  ; 122  miles  S.  of  Bagdat, 

COUGA.N,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  ibe  province  of  Pe-tche-li ; 6 leagues  N.  of  Pa. 

COUGH,  in  Medicine,  a hidden,  violent,  and  fonorous 
expiration,  in  a great  meafure  involuntary,  and  excited  by  a 
fenlation  of  the  prefence  of  fome  extraneous  matter  or  irri- 
tating caufe  in  the  lungs  or  windpipe. 

This  fenfation  ot  obdruftion  or  irritation,  although  fome- 
times  perceived  i»n  the  ched,  efpeeially  near  the  pit  of  the 
llomach,  is  mud  commonly  confined  to  the  trachea,  or 
wind-pipe;  and  eipecially  to  its  aperture  in  the  throat, 
which  is  termed  the  glottis.  Yet  this  is  feldom  the  feat 
of  the  irritating  caufe  ; which  is  generally  fituatcd  at  fome 
alliance  from  the  glottis,  and  often  in  parts  unconnefted 
in  firufture,  or  by  proximity,  with  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion.  We  have  other  indances  in  the  animal  economy  of 
difiant  irr'tations  being  referred,  by  fympathy,  to  particular 
points.  Thus  the  irritation  of  the  urine,  diflending  the 
bladder,  is  chiefly  perceived  at  the  external  termination  of 
the  urethra  ; at  which  point,  alfo,  a pain  is  felt,  when  the 
bladder  is  irritated  by  a done  within  it.  A view  of  the 
various  caufes  of  cough  will  evince  the  truth  of  the  above 
poiition. 

Cough  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a fymptom  of  dif- 
ferent morbid  dates  of  the  vilcera,  than  itfelf  a difeafe  ; 
and  hence  Dr.  Cullen  has  omitted  to  arrange  it  among  his 
genera  of  difealcs.  Of  the  various  irr  tations  which  give 


rife  to  cough,  fome  occur  within  the  cavity  of  the  ched; 
others  are  external  to  that  cavity  ; and  fome  exid  even  in 
the  vifeera  of  the  pelvis. 

1.  Of  thofe  caufes  of  cough,  which  take  place  w ithin 
the  thorax,  the  diforders  of  the  lungs  themfelves  are  the 
moll  common  ; efpeeially  the  indammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  lining  the  pafrages,  which  excites  the  catarrhal 
cough,  or  common  cold.  See  Catarrh.  In  this  cafe, 
the  cough  is  at  fird  excited  by  pain  and  forenefs  of  an  in- 
flamed membrane,  and  is  dry  ; but  afterwards,  as  the  in- 
flammation fubfides,  a thick  mucus  is  poured  out,  which 
obdrufts  the  refpiratory  paffages,  and  a cough  is  excited  in 
order  to  expel  it.  The  cough  is  then  laid  to  be  moilt,  or 
accompanied  by  expeftoration.  In  the  chronic  catarrh,  or 
the  cough  and  dyfpncea  of  old  people,  where,  from  frequent 
attacks  of  cough,  there  is  much  relaxation  of  the  mem- 
branes in  thofe  paffages,  a copious  efiulion  of  mucus  takes 
place  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  which  occalions  an  ahitoft 
mediant  coughing,  by  which,  and  the  great  impediment  to 
the  function  of  rcfpirat’on,  they  are  frequently  dedroyed. 
See  Catarrhus  fenilis.  Another  common  caufe  of  cough, 
which  has  its  feat  in  the  lungs,  is  inflammation  of  thofe 
organs,  whether  in  the  form  of  pleurify  or  peripnenmony , 
Thefe  difeafes,  indeed,  do  not  very  effentia  ly  differ,  except 
in  violence  and  extent,  from  the  acute  catarrh  ; they 
are  more  dangerous,  and  more  rapid  in  their  progrtfs, 
and  the  conllitution  is  excited  to  a highly  febrile  condition. 
See  thefe  articles.  Even  after  the  acute  ftate  of  inflamma- 
tion may  have  fubfided,  a cough,  attended  with  extreme 
danger,  fometimes  continues  to  be  excited,  by  colleftions 
of  pus,  or  abfeeffes,  wrhich  enfue  in  the  fubdance  of  the 
lungs,  and  terminate  either  in  confumption,  or  fuffocate  the 
patient,  by  fuddenly  burding;  more  rarely  the  pus  is  dif- 
charged  gradually  from  a fmall  aperture,  and  the  patient  re- 
covers. In  fuch  cafes,  the  fever,  originally  acute,  is  con- 
verted into  a heftic,  whth  daily  chills,  fticceeded  by  heat 
and  dufhing  of  the  face,  night  fweats,  ard  emaciation. 
Another  frtquent  origin  of  cough,  is  the  rupture  of  fome 
of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  conftquent  tffu- 
fion  into  the  cells,  of  blood,  which  is  expelled  by  the  cough, 
that  its  irritation  excites,  condituting  what  is  technically 
termed,  hcemoptoe,  hamoptyfis , or  fpitting  of  blood.  When 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  thus  ruptured,  they  feidom  heal 
readily,  but  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which  pour  out  a puru- 
lent matter  ; and,  by  this  difeharge,  the  vital  powers  are 
gradually  worn  down  and  dedroyed.  This  is  a common 
fource  of  confumption,  or  pbthifis  pulmonahs.  See  Con- 
sumption. A cough  is  excited,  and  the  lame  fatal  dif- 
order  is  a.fo  induced,  by  the  exidence  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  ; thefe  are  little  tumours,  which  gradually  inflame, 
and  ulcerate,  and  produce  the  fame  confequences  as  the  ul- 
cerations from  hmmoptyfis.  Calculi,  or  fiony  concretion:-, 
arc  fometimes  formed  in  the  lungs,  and  the  irritation  which 
they  produce  neceffarily  excites  a cough,  which  is  liable  to 
terminate  in  confumption.  For  an  ample  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  fuch  pulmonary  concretions,  the  reader  may 
confult  Morgagni  de  Sed.  et  Cauf.  Morbor.  Epilt.  xv. 
art.  20.  See  alio  Cullen’s  Fird  Lines,  § SS 3 . 

Thqre  is  yet  another  fource  of  irritation  wnthin  the  lungs, 
of  which  cough  is  an  attendant ; namely,  an  effulion  of 
ferum  into  the  parenchymatous  fubdance  of  the  lungs,  or 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  which  connefts  the  cells  and 
blood-veffels  together.  This  has  been  called  anafarca  pul - 
monum,  or  dropfy  of  the  lungs,  and  is  marked  by  great  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  with  a fenfe  of  weight  and  oppreffiem 
in  the  ched,  occafioned  by  the  compreffion  rff  the  air-cells, 
and  veffels,  by  the  accumulated  w-ater;  i.et.e  alfo  great 
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irregularity  of  pulfe,  frightful  dreams,  imperfedl  deep,  &c. 
are  among  its  fymptoms.  It  has  been  fuggefted  by  Dr. 
Da  rwin,  that  this  form  of  dropfy  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
hydrothorax,  or  dropfy  of  the  elicit,  in  which  the  water 
is  eflufed  between  the  ribs  and  the  i tings  by  the  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  patient  is  greatly  opprefled  when  he  lies  on 
his  back,  in  the  latter  cafe  ; while  the  change  of  pofition 
in  the  dropfy  of  the  lungs  occafions  little  or  no  aggrava- 
tion of  the  fymptoms  ; becaufe  the  water,  confined  within 
the  cellular  ftrufture  of  the  lungs,  cannot  change  its  pofition 
as  in  hydrothorax.  (Edcema  of  the  legs  often  accompanies 
both  thefe  difeafes.  See  Dropsy. 

Cough  is  likewife  a fymptom  arifing  from  other  morbid 
changes,  within  the  cavity  of  the  eheft,  but  external  to 
th  e lungs.  Belides  the  hydrothorax,  or  effufion  of  ferum 
into  the  fac  of  the  pleura,  a fimilar  effufion  into  the  pericar- 
dium, or  invefting  membrane  of  the  heart,  produces  effects 
refembling  tliofe  juft  enumerated.  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  of  the  heart  itfelf,  is  alfo  accompanied  by 
cough,  and  other  fymptoms,  not  eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  of  pleurily  and  peripneumony.  And  in  fiances 
are  on  record,  in  which  a deposition  of  fat  between  the  laminae 
of  the  mediaftinum,  which  feparates  the  two  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  has  excited  cough,  with  dyfpncca,  See.  and  termi- 
nated in  death. 

2.  But  although  cough  is  molt  frequently  occafioned  by 
diforders  of  the  organs  of  relpiration  themfelves,  or  other 
morbid  changes  in  the  cavity  which  they  occupy  ; it  is, 
neverthrlefs,  often  excited  by  diforders  of  parts  external  to 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  affect  the  refpiratory  organs, 
either  by  the  vicinity  of  their  fituation,  or  through  fome 
medium  of  fympathy,  which  cannot  always  be  traced  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  cough  is  generally  dry,  inafmuch  as  the  ir- 
ritating caufe  is  external,  and  not  any  ob  11  rudling  matter  in 
the  lungs  themfelves.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  criterion  of  the  feat  and  nature  of  the  caufe  ■ for, 
in  the  beginning  of  catarrhal  and  pneumonic  coughs,  there 
is  generally  no  expe&oration  ; as  well  as  in  thofe  coughs 
arifing  from  tubercles,  or  vomicae,  before  the  matter  finds 
an  opening  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 

Diforders  of  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen,  efpecially  of 
thofe  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  (themufcular 
curtain,  feparating  the  cavities  of  the  belly  and  eheft,)  fre- 
quently induce  a cough.  A fhort  dry  cough  is  an  invari- 
able fymptom  of  inflammation  cf  the  liver,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  and  accompanies  the  various  tubercular  and  other 
obftrudlions  in  that  organ.  Hence  inflammation  of  the 
liver  is  not  unfrequently  miftaken  for  inflammation  in  the 
lungs  ; and  in  fome  of  the  chronic  difeafes  of  the  liver,  we 
have  occafionally  found  the  cough  complained  of,  as  the 
molt  urgent  fymptom  The  prefence  of  pain  in  the  right 
fide,  (hooting  up  to  the  tc-p  of  the  flioulder,  the  drynefs  of 
the  cough,  and  pain,  enlargement,  hardnefs,  or  uneafinefs 
on  preffure,  below  the  ribs  of  that  fide,  will  afford  the  belt 
means  of  diftinguifhing,  whether  a diieafe  of  the  liver  is  the 
origin  of  the  cough.  Diforders  of  the  ftomach  are,  alfo, 
often  accompanied  with  a cough  of  the  fame  dry  and  teazmg 
nature,  efpecially  when  that  organ  is  over-diltended  with 
lood,  or  is  in  the  oppofite  condition  of  emptinefs.  A fhort 
cough  is,  therefore,  a frequent  fymptom  of  indigefiion,  and 
hypochondriacs,  or  of  that  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  which 
is  popularly  termed  bilious.  In  fhort,  there  is  fcarcely  a 
vifeus,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  irritation  of  which, 
in  a ftate  of  difeale,  has  not  excited  cough.  Diforders  of 
the  fpleen,  pancreas,  and  even  the  kidneys,  have  all  given 
rife  to  this  fymptom  ; and  external  tumours,  attached  to 
them,  hive  had  the  farce  effedt.  See  Morgagni  Epift.  xix. 


art.  57,  53,  See.  Any  diflenfion  of  the  abdomen,  which, 
by  its  preffure  upwards,  impedes  the  defeent  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  confequrntly  the  expanfion  of  the  lungs,  occafions 
cough.  Thus,  in  the  afeites,  or  dropfy  of  the  beilv,  the 
water — in  tympanites,  the  air — in  corpulency,  the  fat  its 
the  omentum — and,  in  pregnancy,  the  gravid  uterus  ; 
all  have  the  effett  of  exciting  cough,  in  many  conflitu- 
tions. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention,  that  any  irritation  in 
the  windpipe,  will  immediately  excite  cough  ; whether  it  be 
permanent,  as  catarrhal,  inflammation,  or  that  of  croup  ; 
or  temporary  and  accidental,  as  when  a particle  of  food  or 
drink  pafl'cs  into  it.  But  even  irritations  in  the  head,  by  an 
unobferved  fympathy,  produce  a cough.  Thus  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  the  finger  into  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear, 
occafions  an  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  windpipe,  which  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  coughing.  And  cough  is  not  an 
uncommon  fymptom  of  dentition  in  young  children  ; but 
it  may  be  doubted'  whether  the  irritation  of  the  riling 
teeth  in  the  gums,  or  of  the  bowels,  which  are  com- 
monly difordered  by  dentition,  be  the  exciting  caufe  of  the 
cough. 

Having  enumerated  the  various  circumftances  from  which 
cough  may  originate,  and  briefly  pointed  out  the  moil  ob- 
vious means  of  diftinguifhing  its  feat  and  caufe,  it  will  be 
unneceflary  here  to  detail  the  different  remedies  and  modes 
of  treatment  which  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  diforder  will  demand.  It  is  fufficient  to  have  referred 
the  reader  to  thofe  difeafes  with  which  it  is  conuedled,  and 
by  the  cure  of  which,  it  will  be  removed.  Before  we  con- 
clude this  article,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  a practical  inference  of  the  high-eft:  importance,  which 
relults  from  a confileration  of  the  taft6  here  detailed.  It 
is,  that  we  have  hence  a derr.onftration  of  theabfurdity  and 
faliity  of  thofe  pretenfions  of  empirics,  and  good  lady-doc- 
tors, who  offer  to  cure  all  coughs  by  the  fame  remedy  ; 
regardlefs,  generally  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  difference 
in  the  origin,  feat,  and  nature  of  the  difeafes,  of  which 
cough  is  only  a fymptom.  This  inference  may  be  deduced, 
in  fadt,  from  various  other  fymptomatic  complaints,  luch  as 
headache,  (fee  Cephalalgia.)  iicknefs  at  the  ftcmach. 
Sec.  ; but  is  in  no  inftance  more  confpicuotts  than  in  the 
diforder  of  which  we  now  treat-  See  Sauvage’s  Nofol. 
Meth.  Clafs  v.  Ord.  i.  Gen.  5.  Tufiis. 

Cough,  in  Farriery , is  a difeTe  to  which  horfes  are  very 
fubjedt.  Some  of  thefe  are  fymptomatic  of  a confumption, 
when  they  have  been  of  long  continuance,  and  are  attend- 
ed with  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  flefh,  and  weaknefs. 
Other  coughs  proceed  from  phlegm  and  flimy  matter  that 
fluff  up  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  : in  this  cafe,  which  is  of 
the  aflhmatic  kind,  the  horfe’s  flanks  have  a quick  motion  ; 
he  breathes  quick  ; his  cough  is  fometimes  dry  and  bulky, 
fometirr.es  moift  ; before  which  he  wheezes,  rattles  in  the 
throat,  and  throws  out  of  his  nofe  and  mouth  a quantity 
of  white  phlegm,  efpecially  after  drinking,  or  when  he  be- 
gins or  ends  his  exercife. 

Thefe  coughs  fltou!d  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  thicknefs 
of  wind,  which  is  occafioned  by  full  or  foul  feeding,  want 
of  e-xercife,  or  their  being  taken  up  from  winter’s  grafs, 
Thefe  are  eafily  cured  by  proper  diet  and  exercife  : and  the 
other  diforders  may  be  relieved,  and  totally  cured,  if  it  hap- 
pens to  a young  hone,  and  is  not  of  long  continuance,  by 
the  .following  treatment.  Bleeding  fhould  be  ufed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fiate  of  the  horfe  with  refpeft  to  flefn  ; mer- 
curial medicines  are  of  great  fervice  : a mercurial  ball,  with 
two  drams  of  calomel  may  be  given  at  night,  and  a com- 
mon purge  it;  the  morning  3 or  the  following,  which  is  re- 
commended 
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commended  by  Mr.  Gibfon  : take  gum  galbanum,  ammoni- 
acum,  and  affa-foetida,  of  each  two  drams  ; fine  aloes,  one 
ounce;  faffron  one  dram  ; oil  of  annifeed,  two  drams;  oil 
ef  amber,  one  dram  ; with  honey  enough  to  form  the  whole 
into  a ball.  Thefe  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  : 
and  during  the  intervals,  and  for  fome  time  after,  one  of  the 
following  balls  may  be  given  every  morning  ; take  cinnabar 
of  antimony,  finely  levigated,  fix  ounces ; gum  ammoni- 
acum, galbanum,  and  affa-foetida,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
garlic,  four  ounces  ; faffron,  half  an  ounce  : let  the  whole 
be  mixed  into  a pafte  with  honey.  Exercife  and  moderate 
diet  are  alfo  effential  to  the  effedt  of  any  remedy.  In  dry 
coughs,  which  are  the  nervous  afthmas  of  horfes,  moderate 
bleeding  is  proper ; two  drams  of  calomel,  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  diapente,  may  be  given  for  two  nights,  and  a 
purging -ball  in  the  morning.  This  purge  may  be  repeated 
with  one  mercurial  ball  once  in  eight  or  ten  days  ; after 
which,  one  of  the  following  balls,  about  the  fize  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  may  be  taken  every  day  for  two  months  or 
longer  : take  native  cinnabar,  half  a pound  ; gum  guiacum, 
four  ounces  ; myrrh,  and  gum  ammoniacum,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; Venice  foap,  half  a pound  ; mix  the  whole  with 
honey,  or  oxymel  of  fquiils.  In  ohltinare  dry  coughs, 
the  following  has  been  found  an  ufeful  remedy  : take  gum 
ammoniacum,  fquills,  and  Venice  foap,  of  each  four  ounces; 
balfam  of  fulphur,  with  annifeeds,  one  ounce;  beat  them 
into  a mafs,  and  give  them  as  the  former.  Young  horfes 
are  fubjeft  to  cough  in  cutting  their  teeth  ; bleed- 
ing and  warm  mafiies  are  generally  fufficient  for  remov- 
ing this  complaint  : but  in  fuch  fubjt&s,  the  cough  often 
proceeds  from  worms  ; if  this  be  the  cafe,  anthelmintic 
medicines  fhould  be  given.  See  Ascariiies,  and  Hor.se 
worms. 

Cough,  Chin.  See  Hooping -Cough. 

Cough,  called  the  hujh , is  a difeafe  to  which  young 
bullocks  are  fubjedl.  In  this  diforder,  the  wind-pipe  and 
its  branches  are  loaded  with  fmall  taper  worms.  Farm- 
ers count  the  difeafe  incurable ; but  fumigations  with 
mercurials,  as  cinnabar,  or  with  foetids,  as  tobacco, 
might  prove  ferviceable.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii. 

p.  247- 

COUGIN-PE,  in  Geography,  a pod  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary ; 30  miles  S.  of  Tchahan  Soubarkau. 

COUGOU,  the  Kouhou  of  Edrifi,  and  faid  to  be  called 
Fiddri  by  the  natives,  is  a diftrift  in  the  interior  part  of 
Africa  ; mentioned  by  Hornemann  in  his  journey  ; in  which, 
it  is  faid,  there  is  a large  lake  from  four  to  eight  days’  jour- 
ney in  circumference,  according  to  the  dry  or  rainy  feafon, 
and  which  receives  a river  from  the  eaft.  If  this  report  may 
be  credited,  and  the  day’s  journey  be  eftimated  at  20  miles, 
this  lake  may  perhaps  be  the  real  receptacle  of  the  Nigfer. 

COUGOUAR,  in  Zoology , the  name  given  by  Buffon 
to  the  puma  or  American  lion  of  Hernandez,  the  panther  of 
Lawfon,  the  puma  or  brown  cat  of  Pennant,  and  Felis  con- 
color  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

COUGUAR  of  Pennfy/vania,  a fpecies  of  Felis,  the  body 
of  which  is  remarkably  thin  and  long.  The  body,  from  the 
neck  to  the  tail,  is  5 feet  4 inches  long;  the  tail  2 feet 
6 inches  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  1 foot  9 inches  high. 
It  is  of  a reddifh  tawny  colour  above,  and  whitith  On  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
lylvama,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

COUHAGE,  or  Stinking-Beans.  Thefe  are  a kind 
of  kidney  beans  imported  from  the  Eall  Indies,  where  they 
are  ufed  as  a cure  for  the  droply.  The  down  growing  on 
the  outfide  of  the  pod  is  fo  pointed,  as  like  a nettle  to  fling 
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the  flefh,  though  not  with  fo  painful  a fenfation.  This,  by 
a corruption  of  the  word,  is  called  cow-itch,  which  fee. 

COUHE',  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vienne,  with  982  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
chief  place  of  a canton,  which  reckons  9072  inhabitants, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  240  kiliometres  and  10  com- 
munes. Couhe  is  fituated  21  miles  S.  of  Poitiers,  on  a fmall 
river  which  falls  into  the  Clain. 

COVIN,  in  Law,  a deceitful  compact,  or  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more,  to  deceive  or  prejudice  others.  As,  if 
a tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail,  confpire  with  another,  that  this 
other  (hall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in  pre- 
judice of  him  in  reverlion.  Plowd.  546. 

Covin  is  commonly  converfant  in  and  about  conveyances 
of  land  by  fine,  feoffment,  recovery,  &c.  ; and  then  it  tends 
to  defeat  purchafers  of  the  lands  they  purchafe,  and  creditors 
of  their  juft  debts ; and  fo  it  is  ufed  in  deeds  of  gift  of 
goods  ; it  may  be  likewife  fometimes  in  fuits  of  law,  and 
judgments  had  in  them.  But  wherever  covin  is,  it  {hall 
never  be  intended,  unlefs  it  appears  and  be  particularly 
found  : for  covin  and  fraud,  though  proved,  muft  neverthe- 
lefs  be  found  by  the  jury,  or  it  will  not  be  good.  Brownl. 
j 88.  Bridgm.  1 1 2. 

Dr.  Skinner  takes  the  word  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
Latin  conventum , and  therefore  writes  it  coven.  See  Con- 
spiracy. 

COVING,  in  Building.  When  houfes  are  built  project- 
ing over  the  ground  pint,  and  the  turned  projt&ure  arched 
with  timber,  lathed  and  plattered  ; the  work  is  called 

coving. 

Coving  Corniihe.  See  Cornice. 

COVINUS,  among  the  Ancients,  a kind  of  chariot,  in 
which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  to  fight  in  battles.  This 
was  a terrible  inftrument  of  deftruftion  ; being  arintd  with 
(harp  feythes  and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  all  who  were 
fo  unhappy  as  to  come  within  its  reach.  This  kind  of  war- 
chariot  was  made  very  flight,  and  had  few  or  no  men  in  it 
btfides  the  charioteer  ; being  defigned  to  drive  with  great 
force  and  rapidity,  and  to  do  execution  chiefly  with  the 
hooks  and  feythes.  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  6.  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric. 
c.  36. 

COUKUL,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  eaftern  black  cuckow  of  Latham,  or  Cuculus  orien - 
tails  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. — And  alfo  to  the  black  Indian 
cuckow  of  .Edwards,  or  Cuculus  niger  of  Gmelin  ; which 
fee. 

COUL,  or  Cowl,  a fort  of  monkifh  habit  worn  by  the 
Bernardines  and  Benediftine3. 

The  word  is  formed  from  cucullus,  by  confounding  the 
two  firft  fyllables  into  one,  as  being  the  fame  twice  re- 
peated. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  couls ; the  one  white,  very  large, 
worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  affift  at  the  office  ; 
the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occafions,  in  the  ftreets, 
&c. 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  fame  thing  in 
its  origin  with  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the  apology  of 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  diftinguifhes  two  forms  of  couls  : 
the  one  a gown  reaching  to  the  fett,  having  fleeves,  and  a 
capuchin,  ufed  in  ceremonies  ; the  other  a kind  of  hood  to 
work  in,  called  alfo  a fcapular,  becaufe  it  only  covers  the  head 
and  fhoulders. 

COULACISSI,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon 
to  the  Philippine  Parrakeet  of  Latham,  or  a variety  of  the 
Psittacus  galgulus  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

COUL  AM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on 
the  fouthern  coaft,  in  the  country  of  Tinewally  or  Palani- 
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cotta  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin.  N.  !at.  83  IcA 
E.  long-.  77°  2 o'. 

COULAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, in  the  country  of  TYavancore;  52  miles  N.W.  of 
Travancore.  N.  lat.  8°  54'.  E.  long.  76°  34'. 

COULANGES  La  Vineuse,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  3 miles  S.  of  Auxerre  ; 
remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine,  from  whence  it  derives  the 
name  of  Colonia  Vinofa.  It  has  1654  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  chief  place  of  a canton,  which,  in  13  communes  and  on 
a territorial  extent  of  137  kiiiometres  and  a half,  comprizes 
a population  of  9685  individuals. 

Coulanges  Sur  Yonne , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  12  miles  S.  of  Coulanges  la 
Vineufe,  and  6 miles  N.  of  Clamecy  ; chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, with  a population  of  1068  individuals.  The  canton 
itfelf  has  11  communes  and  7234  inhabitants,  on  a territorial 
extent  of  217  kiiiometres  and  a half. 

COULANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarte ; 7 miles  from  Le  Mans. 

COULAVAN,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Buffon 
to  the  Oriolus  Chinenfis  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

COULET,  Anne  Philibert,  in  Biography , an  en- 
graver, born  at  Paris  in  17, 38.  This  fair  artift  itudied  under 
Aliamet,  and  afterwards  under  Louis  Lempereur,  and  has 
done  great  credit  to  her  inftruftors.  In  1 770  (he  was  re- 
ceived member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  By  her 
hand  we  have  feveral  landfcapes  and  fea-views,  executed  in 
a very  agreeable  manner.  We  {hall  mention  the  following  : 
“ La  Belle  Apres-dinee,”  from  Vernet,  lengthways  ; “ La 
Partie  de  Plaifir  a la  Campagne,”  from  the  fame  ; “ Les 
Pecheurs  Napolitairis,”  from  the  fame.  Huber,  Stiutt, 
Heinecken. 

COULEUVRE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Allier  ; 2 leagues  N.E.  of  Cerilly. 

COULIBOEUF,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  with  405  inhabitants  ; but  the  can- 
ton, of  which  ,it  is  the  chief  place,  counts  12,555, -in  32 
communes,  on  a territorial  extent  of  187  kiiiometres  and  a 
half. 

COULIHAUT,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica,  on 
the  W.  coaft  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Portfmouth.  N.  lat.  150  30'. 
W.  long.  6i°  29'. 

COULNEY,  or  Foulney,  a river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Oufe  in  Yorkfhire. 

COULOMBIERS-Lusignan,  Les,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vienne,  and  diftridt  of  Poitiers. 
See  Lusignan. 

COULOMBS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  and  Loire. 

COULOMMIERS,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  and  Marne,  fituatea  in  a fertile  plain  on 
the  right  fhorepf  the  great  Morin  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Meaux, 
30  milts  N.E.  of  Melun,  and  40  E.  of  Paris.  It  is  the 
chief  place  of  a dillridl,  has  a fub-prefeft,  an  inferior  court 
of  jullice,  a regifter  office,  and  a population  of  3533  indi- 
viduals. The  canton  contains  r5  communes  and  14.696  in- 
habitants, on  a territorial  extent  of  172  kiiiometres  and  a 
half.  Coulommiers  has  fome  excellent  tan-yards  ; and  its 
cheefe  is  reckoned  the  beft  of  the  whole  department. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  diftridt  is  with  corn,  wine, 
cheefe,  and  fiih.  It  contains  4 cantons,  So  communes,  and 
49,4^0  inhabitants,  on  an  extent  of  952  kiiiometres  and  a 
half. 

COULON,  or  Dalai,  a large  lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  N.  lat.  49°.  E.  long.  116° 


COULON-CHAUD,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by 
Buffon  to  the  Turnftone  or  Sea-Dotterel  of  fome  writers, 
the  Hehridai  Sandpiper  ef  Pennant,  the  Areriaria  of  Briffon, 
and  the  Tringa  interpret  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

COULONGE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aifne,  and  diftrift  of  Chateau-Thierry  ; 
4!  leagues  N.E.  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Coulonge,  a lake  of  Upper  Canada,  formed  by  tbe 
Utawas  river,  and  extending  about  4 leagues  in  length.  See 
Grand  Calumet. 

CO.ULONGES,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Deux  Sevres,  with  1729  inhabitants.  The 
canton,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  has  14  communes  and 
11,407  inhabitant0,  cn  a territorial  extent  of  2S5  kilio- 
metres. 

COULONGHE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Orne  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Domfront. 

COULONS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loiret  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Gien. 

COULTER,  in  Hiijbandry,  that  part  of  a plough  which 
forms  the  edge,  Handing  before  the  {hare  «f  the  plough,  and 
cutting  the  clods  as  the  {hare  tears  them  up.  The  coulter 
is  an  iron  inftrumer.t  of  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  of 
near  two  inches  breadth,  and  near  one  inch  thick.  It  is 
driven  through  the  beam  of  the  plough,  and  fixed  in  its  pro- 
per diredtion  by  a wedge.  See  Plough. 

The  modern  improvement  of  the  plough  by  Mr.  Tull, 
gives  it  four  coulters  ; the  c®nfequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
earth  ploughed  up  is  cut  four  times  as  fmail  as  by  the  com- 
mon plough,  which  has  only  one. 

In  all  coulters,  the  length  and  diredtion  are  to  be  nicely 
regulated-  The  cutting  the  hole  and  driving  the  wedge, 
regulate  the  direction  ; and  its  length  is  altered  from  the 
beam,  by  the  driving  it  farther  down,  as  its  point  wears 
away. 

None  of  thefe  coulters  ought  to  defeend  fo  low  as  the 
ffiare,  except  when  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  very  {hallow  ; 
it  is  always  fufficient  for  them  to  cut  through  the  turf,  let 
the  plough  go  as  deep  as  it  will.  In  ploughing  fhallow,  the 
fin  of  the  {hare  muft  alfo  be  broad  enough  to  cut  off  the 
fourth  piece  or  furrow  ; elfe  that  lying  very  fall,  will  be  apt 
to  raife  up  the  groundwrift,  and  throw  out  the  plough  : 
but  when  the  land  is  ploughed  deeper,  the  groundwrift  will 
break  off  this  fourth  furrow,  though  the  fin  be  not  broad 
enough  to  reach  it.  Tull’s  Hufbandry. 

Coulter-«^,  or  Counter -neb,  in  Ornithology , a name 
by  which  the  people  in  fome  parts  of  England  call  the  anas 
ardlica  clufii.  See  Alca  arSlica  and  Puffin. 

CGULTSCHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Thi- 
bet ; 50  miles  S.E.  of  Sarangapoor. 

COUMA,  in  Botany , (Coumier  ; Enc. ) a tree,  more 
than  thirty  feet  high,  and  about  two  in  diameter,  with  a 
grey  thick  bark,  yielding  by  incifion  a large  quantity  of 
milky  juice,  which  fcon  hardens  into  a refin,  much  re- 
fembling  ambtrgrife ; branches  triangular,  very  compound. 
Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute,  entire,  fmooth,  of  a fine  green 
above,  paler  underneath  ; petioles  fhort,  channelled.  They 
grow  three  together  from  each  knot  of  the  branches,  and 
from  the  central  fpring  two,  three,  or  four  buds  ; and  as 
thefe  lengthen,  the  lower  leaves  fall  off,  forming  knots  at 
the  place  where  they  have  been  attached.  Flowers  un- 
known. Berries  reddifh,  globular,  a little  flattened  at  the 
fummit,  growing  feveral  together,  each  on  a long  peduncle, 
in  the  axils  of  the  deciduous  leaves.  Seeds  from  three  to  five, 
bedded  in  a brovvnifh  pulp,  A native  of  the  forefts  of 
Guiana  and  Cayenne.  The  unripe  fruit  abounds, in  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  which  at  length  thickens,  becomes  fomewhat 
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clammy,  and  acquires  an  agreeable  tafte.  It  is  then  brought 
to  market  by  the  negroes,  and  ferved  up  by  the  Creoles  in 
their  deferts. 

COUMADENI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  fouthern  part  of  the  lfle  of  Corlica.  Pto- 
lemy. 

COUMAROUNA,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Enc.  Aubl. 
Guian.  tab.  296.  (Keizia;  Scop.  Baryofma  tongo  ; 
Gaert.  579.)  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminofe,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leated,  top-fhaped,  purple, 
coriaceous,  three-cleft ; two  upper  divifions  very  large,  con- 
cave ; the  lower  one  very  fhort,  obtufe.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
unequal,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx  ; three  up 
right,  large,  marked  with  violet  veins  ; two  inclining, 
fhorter.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  united  towards  the  bot- 
tom, attached  to  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  fmall, 
roundifh.  Pift.  Germ  fuperior,  oblong,  compreffed,  en- 
clofed  in  the  tubular  part  of  the  ftamens ; fiyle  curved  ; 
itigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Drupe  ovate-oblong,  (lightly  acumi- 
nate, pale  yellow  ; rind  thin,  fmooth,  (hilling  ; flefh  fuccu- 
lent,  in  (mail  quantity,  drying  up  as  the  fruit  ripens  ; (lone 
the  form  and  fize  of  the  drupe,  thick,  hard,  befet  on  all 
fides  with  (hort  rigid  fomewhat  fafcicled  hairs  or  brillles, 
one-celled,  valvelefs.  Seed  folitary,  much  fhorter  and  nar- 
rower than  the  cavity  of  the  (lone,  oblong,  lenticularly  com- 
prefied,  (lightly  wrinkled,  black,  (hining,  with  an  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a tafte  like  that  of  bitter  almonds,  but  ftronger 
and  more  pleafant. 

Sp.  C.  odorata.  A tree  from  fixty  to  eighty  feet  high, 
about  three  and  a half  in  diameter,  with  numerous  twilled 
wide-fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnated  ; leaf- 
lets in  two  or  three  pairs,  oval-oblong,  entire,  acuminate, 
firm,  fmooth  ; common  petioie  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
ruffet,  channelled  on  the  upper  fide.  Flowers  purple-violet, 
in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  A native  of  the  forefts  of 
Guiana.  The  Creoles  put  the  kernels  into  their  cabinets, 
to  preferve  them  from  infects,  and  to  give  them  an  agreeable 
fmell. 

COUMOUR,  in  Geography , a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
N.  lat.  490  38'.  E.  long.  126°  17'. 

COUNA,  or  Coyna,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eltramadura  ; 2 leagues  S.S.E.  of  Lifbon. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  an  affembly,  or  meeting  of 
divers  confiderable  perfons,  or  officers,  to  confider  and  con- 
cert meafures  touching  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs, 
rendering  juftide,  or  the  like. 

The  king’s  councils  are  fuch  as  the  law  affigns  him,  in 
order  to  affift  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duties,  the  main- 
tenance of  his  dignity,  and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative. 
The  jirjl  of  thefe  is  the  high  court  of  parliament.  See  Par- 
liam ent.  Secondly,  the  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their 
birrh  hereditary  counfeilors  of  the  crown,  and  may  be  called 
together  by  the  king  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  matters  of 
importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of  parliament,  or, 
which  hath  been  their  principal  ufe,  when  there  is  no  parlia- 
ment in  being.  See  Peers.  A third  council  belonging  to 
the  king,  according  to  fir  Edward  Coke  (1  Inft.  no.), 
confifts  of  his  judges  of  the  courts  of  law,  for  law  matters. 
This  appears  frequently  in  our  ftatutes,  particularly  14 
Edw.  III.  c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So  that  when 
the  king’s  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  mud  be  de- 
fined, particularized,  and  underftood,  “ fecundum  fubjedlam 
materiam  and  if  the  fubjedl  be  of  a legal  nature,  then  by 
the  king’s  council  is  underftood  his  council  for  matters  of 
law  ; viz.  his  judges.  Accordingly  by  the  expreffion  of 
the  king’s  council  in  16  Ric.  II.  c.  5.  were  underftood  the 
king’s  judges  of  his  courts  of  juftice,  the  fubj eft-matter  be- 


ing legal  : this  being  the  general  way  of  interpreting  the 
word  “ council.”  3 Inft.  125.  But  the  fourth,  and  prin- 
cipal council  belonging  to  the  king,  is  his  privy-council, 
which  is  generally  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  “ the  counc  il.” 
See  Privy  Council. 

Council,  Aulic.  See  Aulic. 

Council,  in  Church  Hiflory  and  Polity,  a fynod  or  af- 
fembly  of  prelates  and  doftors,  and  deputies,  met  for  the 
regulation  of  matters,  relating  to  the  do&rine  or  difcipline 
of  the  church.  Moflieim  obferves  (E.  H.  v.  i.  p.  107.) 
that  the  Chriftian  churches,  in  the  early  period  of  their  ei- 
tablifhment,  were  entirely  independent ; none  of  them  being 
fubjeCt  to  any  foreign  jurifdidiion,  but  each  one  governed 
by  its  own  rules  and  its  own  laws.  For,  though  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apoltles  had  this  particular  deference 
(hewn  them,  that  they  were  confulted  in  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful cafes  ; yet  they  had  no  juridical  authority,  no  fort  of 
fupremacy  over  the  others,  nor  the  lead  right  to  enadt  laws 
for  them.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  adds,  is  more 
evident  than  the  perfedl  equality  that  reigned  among  the 
primitive  churches,  nor  does  there  even  appear,  in  the  firfl 
century,  the  (mailed  trace  of  that  affociation  of  provincial 
churches  from  which  councils  and  metropolitans  derive  their 
origin.  Although  the  meeting  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
mentioned  in  the  nth  chapter  of  the  Adis,  is  common- 
ly confidered  as  the  firft  Chriftian  council  ; yet  this  notion, 
as  he  conceives,  arifes  from  a manifeft  abufe  of  the  word 
council.  That  meeting  confided  only  of  one  church  ; and 
if  fuch  a meeting  be  called  a council,  it  will  follow  that 
there  were  innumerable  councils  in  the  primitive  times.  But 
every  one  knows,  that  a council  is  an  affembly  of  depu- 
ties or  commiffioners  fert  from  feveral  churches  affoeiated  by 
certain  bonds  in  a general  body,  and  therefore  the  term  is 
inapplicable  in  the  prefent  inftance.  It  has  been  generally 
fuppofed  that  the  deliberations  of  the  council  at  Jerufalem 
were  fuggefted  and  diredled  by  immediate  infpiration  • but 
others  maintain  that  this  kind  of  overruling  interference 
would  have  fuperfeded  all  reafoning  and  debates  on  the 
fubjedl  under  coniideration,  and  of  courfe  all  difference  of 
opinion.  Although  the  members  of  this  affembly  conclude 
their  advice  to  the  Gentile  Chriftians  about  the  obfervance 
of  the  Jewifti  ceremonies,  with  faying  that  it  feemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  to  us,  they  probably  only  meant, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  latter  opinion  allege,  chat  they 
were  fully  ptrfuaded  that  the  regulations  which  they  pre- 
fcribed  were  proper  in  themfelves,  and  therefore  agree- 
able to  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ; being  confcious  to  them- 
felves that  they  were  under  no  improper  bias.  When 
the  apoftles  were  dead,  it  was  natural  for  the  biihops  of 
particular  churches  to  affemble  on  fimilar  occafions  ; and 
though  they  could  not  have  the  authority  of  the  apoftles, 
that  office  becoming  cxtindl  with  thofe  who  were  firft  ap- 
pointed to  it ; yet,  as  there  was  no  higher  authority  in  the 
church,  if  they  had  contented  themfelves  with  merely  giv- 
ing advice , and  confined  their  decifions  to  matters  of  difci- 
pline, they  would  hardly  have  been  difputed.  But  it  has 
been  pretended,  that  general  councils,  confiding  of  bifhops 
affembted  from  all  parts  of  theiChrillian  world,  fucceed  to  all 
the  power  of  the  apoftles,  and  have  even  abfolute  authority 
in  matters  of  faith. 

During  a great  part  of  the  fecond  century,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  firft,  the  Chriftian  churches  continued  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  ; infomuch,  that,  as  Mofheim  repre- 
fents  them,  each  Chriftian  affembly  was  a little  Hate,  go- 
verned by  its  own  laws,  which  were  either  enadled,  or  at 
leaft  approved,  by  the  focsety.  But,  in  procefs  of  time, 
all  the  Chriftian  churches  of  a province  were  formed  into 
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one  large  ecclefiaHical  body,  which,  like  confederate  Hates, 
affembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about  the 
common  interells  of  the  whole.  This  inllitution  had  its 
origin  among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  nothing  was  more 
common  than  this  confederacy  of  independent  Hates,  and 
the  regular  affemblies,  which  met  at  fixed  times,  and  were 
compofed  of  the  deputies  of  each  refpedlive  Hate.  But 
thefe  ecclefiaHical  affociations  were  not  long  confined  to 
the  Greeks  ; as  foon  as  their  great  utility  was  perceived 
they  became  univerfal,  and  were  formed  in  all  places 
where  the  gofpel  had  been  planted,  (vid.  Tertullian,  lib.  de 
Iejuniis,  cap.  jj.)  To  thefe  affemblies,  in  which  the  depu- 
ties or  commidioners  of  feveral  churches  confulted  together, 
the  name  of  “ fynods”  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that  of  “ councils”  by  the  Latins  ; and  the  laws  that 
were  enafted,  in  thefe  general  meetings,  were  called  “ ca- 
nons,” i.  e.  rules.  (See  Canon.)  Thefe  councils,  of  which, 
according  to  Mofheim,  no  trace  can  be  found  before  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  century,  gave  a new  form  to  the 
Chriflian  church  ; for  by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
people  were  confiderably  diminifhed,  and  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  bithops  greatly  augmented.  The  prelates, 
at  their  firH  appearance  in  thefe  general  councils,  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their 
refpeftive  churches,  and  that  they  added  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority,  of  their  people.  But  the  limits  of  their 
authority  were  foon  extended,  and  they  converted  their 
influence  into  dominion,  and  their  counfels  into  laws  ; and, 
at  length,  openly  afferted,  that  Chritt  had  empowered 
them  to  prtfcribe  to  his  people  “ authoritative  rules  of  faith 
and  manners.”  Thefe  councils  alfo  gradually  ferved  to  abolifh 
that  equality,  which  fubfifled  among  bifhops  in  the  primi- 
tive times  ; becaufe  the  order  and  decorum  of  thefe  affem- 
blies  required,  that  fome  one  of  the  provincial  bifhops, 
met  in  council,  fhould  be  invefled  with  a fuperior  degree 
of  authority  and  power  ; and  hence  the  rights  of  Metropo- 
litans derive  their  origin.  (See  Metropolitan.)  Befides, 
the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  church,  and  the 
cuflom  of  holding  councils  which  fpring  from  it,  occalioned 
■the  creation  of  a new  order  of  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  ap- 
pointed in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  as  heads  of  the 
church,  and  whofe  office  it  was  to  preferve  the  confidence 
and  union  of  that  immenfe  body,  the  members  of  which 
were  fo  widely  difperfed  throughout  the  nation.  Such 
were  the  nature  and  office  of  the  patriarchs  (fee  Pa- 
triarch); among  whom,  at  length,  ambition  formed  a 
new  dignity,  invefling  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  with  the  title  and  authority  of  prince  of  the  pa- 
triarchs. See  Bishop,  Church,  and  Pope. 

Council,  Provincial,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of 
a province  under  the  metropolitan.  In  thefe  councils  the  pro- 
vincial bifhops  deliberated  together  concerning  thofe  mat- 
ters that  related  to  the  interells  of  the  churches  of  a whole 
province,  as  alfo  concerning  religious  controverfies,  the 
forms  and  rules  of  divine  fervice,  and  other  things  of  like 
moment.  Thefe  leffer  councils  were  compofed  of  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  deputies  of  one  or  more  provinces.  See  Convoca- 
tion and  Province. 

Council,  National,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of 
a nation,  under  their  primate,  or  patriarch.  See  Pri- 
mate. 

Council,  Oecumenical  or  General,  is  an  affembly  of  all 
the  prelates  of  Chriflendom,  or  of  commiffioners  from  all 
the  churches  in  the  Chriflian  world,  and  reprefenting  the 
church  univerfah  Indeed  to  conflitute  a general  council,,  it 
is  not  required,  that  all  the  prelates  fhould  be  actually  pre- 
fent ; it  is  fufficieut,  that  the  council  be  regularly  appoint- 


ed, and  that  they  may  be  there,  Qr  are  fumnjoned  to 
attend. 

General  Councils  are  fre  quently  called,  by  ecclefiaHical  au- 
thors, plenary  councils . Thefe  were  ellablifhed  by  Confluutine 
the  Great,  who  afkmbled  the  firfl  at  Nice  in  325. 

This  prince  thought  it  equitable,  that  quellions  of  fiipe- 
rior  importance,  and  fuch  as  intimately  concerned  the  in- 
terefls  of  Chriflianity  in  general,  fhould  be  examined  and 
decided  in  affemblies  that  repreftnted  the  whole  body  of 
the  Chriflian  church  ; and  his  judgment  in  this  refpe£t  was 
probably  directed  by  that  of  the  bifhops.  Indeed  there 
never  were  any  councils  held,  which  could,  with  flri£t  pro- 
priety, be  called  “ univerfal ;”  thofe,  however,  whoie 
laws  and  decrees  were  appioved  and  admitted  by  the  uni- 
verfal church,  or  the  greatefl  part  of  the  facred  body,  are 
commonly  called,  however  improperly,  “ oecumenical,”  or 
“ general”  councils.  It  is  evident  that  no  councils  were  en- 
titled to  this  appellation  in  the  llridl  fenfe  of  the  term. 
For  the  four  firfl,  which  are  held  in  the  highefl  eiti- 
mation,  had  no  bifhops  from  feveral  whole  provinces  in 
the  Chriflian  world  ; and  the  council  of  Trent,  to  the  au- 
thority of  which  the  papiffs  pay  fuch  great  deference,  was 
perhaps  the  lead  refpeftable  of  all  the  councils.  The  chief 
intention  of  the  crowned  heads,  who  promoted  this  council, 
was  to  reform  the  abufes  in  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the 
pope  himfclf,  by  his  legates  prefiding  in  it,  pronounced  the 
proteftants,  who  appealed  to  it,  heretics,  before  they  were 
condemned  by  that  council;  and  none  were  allowed  to  vote 
in  it  but  fuch  as  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  pope  and  the 
church  of  Rome.  There  were  fcarcely  50  bifhops  prefent 
in  it ; none  being  fent  from  feveral  countries  Some  that 
attended  were  only  titular  bifhops,  created  by  the  pope  for 
that  purpofe  ; and  fome  had  Grecian  titles  in  order  to  make 
an  appearance  of  the  Greek  church  confenting  to  it.  It 
is  alio  well  known,  that  noffiing  was  decided  in  the  coun- 
cil without  the  previous  confent  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  decrees  concluded  with  an  exprefs  falvo  of  the  whole 
authority  of  the  apofloliefl  fee. 

. Councils  were  moll  frequent  in  the  times  of  the  Chriflian 
emperors  at  Conftantinople,  and  of  the  Chriflian  princes  of 
Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  8th  century.  But  the  publication  of  the  forged 
decretals  of  Ifidore,  at  that  period,  produced  a great  change 
with  refpedl  to  councils,  the  jurifdiftion  of  bifhops,  and  ap- 
pals : for  councils  became  lefs  frequent  when  they  could 
not  be  held  without  the  pope’s  leave  ; and  the  interruption 
of  provincial  councils,  was  a great  wound,  fays  Fieury, 
to  eccltfiaftical  jurifdidlion. 

The  Romanifis  reckon  eighteen  general  councils  : of  which 
only  the  firfl  four  are  admitted  by  the  reformed.  The  num- 
ber is  made  out  thus  : two  of  Nice,  four  of  Conflantinople, 
one  of  Ephefus,  one  of  Chalcedon,  five  of  the  Lateran,  two 
of  Lyons,  one  of  Vienne,  one  of  Florence,  and  the  lafl 
of  Trent,  which  held  from  1545  to  156,.  The  council  of 
Trent  ordains  provincial  councils  to  be  held  every  three 
years ; yet  the  lafl  held  in  France  is  that  of  Bourdeaux,  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  firfl  perfon  who  feems  to  have  maintained  the  infalli- 
bility of  councils,  is  Barlaam  ; who  exhorts  one  of  his  friends 
to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  becaufe 
a council  at  Lyons,  being  lawfully  affembled,  and  having 
condemned  the  errors  of  the  Greeks,  he  mull  then  be  consi- 
dered as  an  heretic,  cut  off  from  the  church,  if  he  did  not 
fubmit  to  it.  But  Occam,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time,  viz, 
in  the  14th  century,  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome  doc- 
tors only,  while  others  fay  this  infallibility  was  a privilege 
of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  others  ©f  the  pope  himfelf. 
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It  was  a queftion,  however,  that  did  not  begin  to  be  agi- 
tated till  that  time,  and  it  was  then  difputed  very  calmly.  It 
was  more  openly  debated  during  the  differences  between  the 
popes  and  the  councils  ; whenihe  councils  letting  themfelves 
up  above  the  popes,  determined  that  they , and  not  the  popes, 
were  appointed  by  God  to  judge  in  the  la  ft  retort  concerning 
articles  of  faith.  The  council  of  C-onftance  made  no  deci- 
fion  on  the  fubjedf  but  that  of  Bafil  did,  faying  that  it  was 
blafphemy  to  doubt  that  the  Holv  Spirit  dictated  their  resolu- 
tions, decrees,  and  canons  ; while  the  pope,  and  his  coun- 
cil at  Florence,  declared  the  contrary  ; and  it  is  not  yet  de- 
termined which  of  thefe  was  a lawim  council,  (fee  Bafnage, 
vol.  iii.  p.  518.)  But  if  we  consider  the  claims  of  in- 
fallibility in  favour  of  thefe  councils,  we  may  argue,  that 
an  affembly  of  bifhops,  however  numerous  and  refpedlable, 
being  only  an  affembly  of  fallible  men,  can  have  no  juft  pre- 
tentions to  infallibility  ; nor,  indeed,  was  this  claim  arrogated 
in  early  times.  If  the  infallibility  of  general  councils  were 
admitted,  it  might  be  allied,  what  con.ftitutes  a general  coun- 
cil ? and  how  (half  we  know  that  it  is  truly  univerfal  ? For 
this,  it  feems,  is  a neceffary  prcrequifite  to  its  infallibility. 
Were  even  all  the  Chriftian  bi (loops  admitted  to  the  council  of 
Nice  ? Were  the  Novatian  bifhops  admitted  there  ? No, 
fays  Valelius,  they  deferved  to  be  fhut  out  as  fchifmatics. 
But  they  were  orthodox  in  point  of  doctrine  ; and  if  we  cre- 
dit Socrates,  the  ecclefiallical  hiftorian,  fome  of  them  had  a 
plaufible  claim  to  admittance  as  they  wrought  miracles.  Four 
hundred  bifhops  met  together  at  Ariminum;  did  they  conlti- 
tute  a general  council  ? No;  it  was  an  Arian  council ; and, 
therefore, it  muftnot  be  called  “ concilium,”  but  “ conciliabu- 
lum.”  Befides,  thofe  general  councils,  the  decrees  of  which 
were  moft  efteemed  and  mod  authoritative,  were  affemblies, 
in  too  great  a degree,  of  fadlious  men,  who  determined,  not 
under  the  foie  influence  of  a love  of  truth,  but  juft  as  the 
emperors  or  the  popes,  who  fummoned  them,  were  pleafed 
to  diredt.  Whoever  duly  confiders  the  various  motives  by 
which  the  affembled  prelates  were  influenced,  will  not  be 
difpofed  to  pay  a blind  deference  to  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  and  will  rather  be  inclined  to  judge  that  the  coun- 
cil held  by  the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem  was  the  firft  and  the  laft 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  affirmed  to  have  prefided. 
“Thus  far  we  may  fafely,  go,”  fays  the  excellent  Dr.  Jor- 
tin  (Rem.  on  E.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  57.)  “and  fubmit  to  an  apof- 
tolical  fynod  : but  if  once  we  proceed  one  ftep  beyond  this, 
we  go  we  know  not  whither.  If  we  admit  the  infallibility 
of  one  general  council,  why  not  of  another  ? And  where 
fhall  we  flop  ? At  the  firft  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  .325,  or 
at  the  fecond  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  7S7  ?”  Although 
Arianifm  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice,  it  was  again 
eftablifhed  at  the  council  of  Ariminum,  which  was  as  much 
a general  council  as  the  other,  and  alfo  in  the  councils  of 
Seleuciaand  Sirmium.  We  have  alfo  a remarkable  inftance 
of  the  mutual  contradiftions  of  councils,  at  which  the  popes 
themfelves  have  prefided,  in  thofe  of  Chalcedon  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  in  554.  For  the  former  abfolved  and  juftified  Theo- 
dore t of  Cyr,  and  Ibas  of  Edeffa,  and  received  them  into 
their  body,  as  orthodox  bifhops;  whereas  the  council  of 
Conftantinople,  which  is  fly  led  the  fifth  general  council,  and 
was  approved  by  the  pope,  condemned  them  as  damnable  here- 
tics. The  council  of  Conftantinople  alfo  decreed  that  ima- 
ges were  not  to  be  endured  in  Chriftian  churches,  whereas 
the  fecond  council  of  Nice  not  only  allowed  them  to  be  erect- 
ed, but  even  to  be  worfhipped.  In  later  times,  the  Lateran 
council  of  Julius  II.  was  called  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
refcind  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pifa,  and  whereas  the 
council  of  Bafil  had  decreed  that  a council  ofbilhops  is 
above  the  popes,  the  Lateran-  council,  under  pope  Leo, 


decreed  that  a pope  is  above  a council.  “They  who  difclairn 
private  judgment,”  fays  Dr.  Jortin  (iibi  fupra , ) “ and  believe 
the  infallibility  of  the  church,  aft  confidently  in  holding 
the  infallibility  of  councils;  but  they  who  take  their  faith 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  not  froth  the  church,  fiiould  be 
careful  not  to  require  nor  to  yield  too  much  regard  to  fuch 
affemblies,  how  numerous  foever.  Numbers  in  this  cafe  go 
for  little,  and  to  them  the  old  proverb  may  be  applied. 

“ Eft  turba  Temper  argumentum  pelfimi.” 

A general  council,  however,  we  are  told,  will  at  lead 
be  fecured  from  erring  in  fundamentals  ; to  which  the  fame 
writer  replies,  that  “by  this  way  of  reafoning  the  number 
of  fundamentals  will  be  imereafed  beyond  meafure  and  with- 
out end  ; and  metaphyfi cal  terms  of  art  will  be  efteemed  fun- 
damental doctrines;  as  if  the  very  effence  of  Chriftianity 
could  depend  upon  words  not  uftd  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  un- 
known to  the  facred  writers,  not  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  three  firft  centuries,  of  which  different  interpretations 
were  given  when  they  were  firft  eftablifhed,  and  have  been 
given  ever  fince,  and  which  common  people  moft  certainly 
do  not  and  cannot  underftand  ; but  they  are  fecured,  it  feems, 
by  that  fort  of  faith  without  knowledge,  which  the  church 
of  Rome  recommends,  and  which  is  called  by  fome  “ fidcs 
carbonaria.” 

Alter  all,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  moft  eminent  catholic 
writers  themfelves  have  maintained  different  opinions  off  this 
fubjeft,  and  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  circumftances 
in  which  they  wrote.  This  was  very  remarkably  the  cafe 
with  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  who  had  with  great  boldnefs  maintained 
the  authority  pf  the  council  of  Bafli  againft  Eugenius  IV.  ; 
but  being  made  pope  (by  the  name  of  Pius  II.)  he  publifh- 
ed  a folemn  recantation  of  all  that  he  had  written  upon  that 
fubjedl,  declaring  without  Ihame  or  hefitation,  that  as 
iEneas  Sylvius  he  was  a damnable  heretic,  but  as  Pius  II. 
he  was  an  orthodox  pontiff.  At  prefent  the  opinion  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  being  generally  given  up  by  the  ca- 
tholics, they  fuppofe  the  feat  of  infallibility  (which  muft 
exift  fomewhere)  to  be  in  the  councils.  The  proteftants 
themfelves  had  at  one  time  no  difpute  about  the  authority 
of  truly  general  councils.  Luther  appealed  to  a general 
council  regularly  affembled,  and  engaged  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cifion.  Calvin  maintained  in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  univer- 
fal church  is  infallible,  and  that  God  muft  annul  his  folemn 
promifes  if  it  be  (otherwife  (Bafnage,  vol.  iii.  p.  499.)  See 
alfo  bifhop  Bull’s  Def.  Fid.  Nic. 

Among  proteftants,  at  this  advanced  period  of  general  il- 
lumination and  liberty,  no  one  will  aferibe  to  any  affembly  of 
men,  however  dignified  or  numerous,  the  privilege  of  infal- 
libility; nor  will  any  one  vindicate  the  impofition  and  cre- 
dulity, which  have  frequently  originated  in  this  fource. 

There  have  been  various  colle&ions  of  the  canons  or  de-. 
crees  of  councils  ; as  that  of  Dr.  Merlin  at  Paris  in  1524; 
one  of  F.  Crabbe,  a Francifcan,  in  1 536;  another  of  Su- 
rius,  in  1567;  another  at  Venice,  in  15S5;  another  at 
Rome,  in  1608;  one  of  Binius,  canon  of  Cologne,  in  1606, 
in  ten  volumes;  another  at  the  Louvre,  in  1664,  in  .thirty-, 
feven  volumes  ; another  of  F.  Labbe  and  F.  Coffart,  Jefuits, 
in  1672,  in  feventeen  volumes,  more  ample  than  the  reft; 
laftly,  another  by  F.  Hardouin.  See  Canon. 

Council  of  the  Indies , conftitutes  a tribunal,  of  very  emi- 
nent dignity  and  extenlive  power,  in  which  is  veiled  the  fu- 
preme  government  of  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America. 
It  was  firft  ellablilhed  by  Ferdinand  in  the  year  15 1 1,  and 
brought  into  a more  perfect  form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year 
1524.  The  jurifdidtion  extends  to  every  department,  eccle- 
fiaftical,  civil,  military,  and  commercial.  All  laws  and  or- 
dinances relative  to  the  government  and  police  of  the  colo- 
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tiies -originate  there,  and  mud  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds 
of  the  members,  before  they  are  iffued  in  the  name  of  the 
king-  All  the  offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  referved 
to  the  crown,  are  conferred  on  this  council  ; and  to  it 
each  perfon  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy  down- 
wards., is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  conduft,  rewards 
their  fervices,  and  infii&s  the  punifhments  due  to  their  mal- 
verfations.  Before  this  tribunal  is  laid  whatever  intelligence, 
either  public  or  fecret,  is  received  from  America,  and  every 
fcheme  of  improving  the  adminiftration.  From  the  firft  in  - 
ft itution  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  conftant 
objeft  of  the  catholic  monarchs  to  maintain  its  authority,  and 
to  make  fuch  additions  from  time  tatime,  both  to  its  power 
and  its  fplendour,  as  may  ferve  to  render  it  formidable  to 
all  their  fubje&s  in  the  New  World.  Whatever  degree  of 
public  order  and  virtue  ftill  remains  in  that  country,  where 
fo  many  circumftances  confpire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to 
corrupt  the  latter,  may  be  aferibed  in  a great  meafure  to  the 
wife  regulations  and  vigilant  infpe&ion  of  this  refpe&able  tri- 
bunal. llobertfon’s  America,  vol.  iii. 

Council  of  war , is  an  affembly  of  the  principal  officers 
of  an  army,  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  general,  or 
admiral,  to  conlider  of  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  and  con- 
cert meafures  for  their  conduct,  with  regard  to  fieges,  re- 
treats, engagements,  Sec. 

The  fame  term  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  affembly  of 
the  officers  of  a regiment  or  {hip;  met  to  try  foldiers  or 
failors  accufed  of  any  crime. 

Council,  Common.  See  Mayor's  Courts. 

Council  and  Seffton  in  Scotland.  See  Sessions. 

COUNSEL,  Counsellor,  Confliarius,  in  Law;  is  a 
perfon  retained  by  a client  to  plead  his  caufe  in  a court  of 
judicature. 

Of  counfellors  there  are  two  fpecies  or  degrees;  viz.  bar- 
riers and  ferjeants;  which  fee  refpedlively.  From  both  thefe 
degrees  fome  are  ulually  fele&ed  to  be  his  Majefty’s  counfel, 
learned  in  the  law  ; the  two  principal  of  whom  are  called  his 
attorney,  and  folicitor,  general.  The  firft  king’s  counfel, 
under  the  degree  of  ferjeant,  was  fir  Francis  Bacon,  who 
was  made  fo  “ honoris  caufa,”  without  either  patent  or  fee; 
fo  that  the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (who  are  now  the  fworn 
fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a {landing  falary),  feems  to  have 
been  fir  Francis  North,  afterwards  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
feaL  to  king  Charles  II.  Thefe  king’s  counfel  anfwer  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  advocates  of  the  crown,  “advocati 
fifei,”  among  the  Romans.  For  they  muft  not  be  employed 
in  any  caufe  againft  the  crown  without  fpecial  licence ; in 
which  reftridfion  they  agree  with  the  advocates  of  the  fife 
(Cod.  2.  9.  1.)  ; but  in  the  imperial  law  the  prohibition  was 
carried  ftill  farther,  and  perhaps  was  more  for  the  dignity 
of  the  fovereign ; for,  excepting  fome  peculiar  cafes,  the 
fifeal  advocates  were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in 
private  fuits  between  fubject  and  fubjedt.  (Cod.  2.  7.  13.) 
A cuftom  has  of  late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  of 
patent  of  precedence  to  fuch  harrifters  as  the  crown  thinks 
proper  to  honour  with  that  mark  of  diftindtion  ; whereby 
they  are’entitled  to  fuch  rank  and  pre-audience  as  are  af- 
fignedin  their  refpedlive  patents; — fometimes  next  after  the 
king’s  attorney  general,  but  ufually  next  after  his  majefty’s 
counfel  then  being.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  queen’s  attorney 
and  foiicitor-general,  rank  promif  .uoufly  with  the  king’s 
counfel;  and,  together  with  them,  fit  within  che  bar  of  the 
refpedlive  courts,  but  receive  no  falaries,  and  are  not  fworn; 
and  therefore  are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  agamft 
the  crown.  And  all  other  ferjeants  and  barritlers  indiferi- 
minately  (except  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  where  only 
ferjeants  are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  protedlion 
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and  defence  of  any  fuitors,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
See  Client.  As  pre-audience  m the  courts  is  reckoned  of 
fo  much  confequence,  we  ftrall  here  fubjein  the  order  of 
precedence,  which  ufually  obtains  among  the  pradlifers  : 
1.  The  king’s  ferjeant,  fo  conftituted  by  fpecial  patent 
— 2.  The  king’s  ancient  ferjeant,  or  the  eldeft  among  the 
king’s  ferjeants: — 3.  The  king’s  advocate  general : — 4.  The 
king’s  attorney  general  : — 5.  The  king’s  folicitor  general : — 
6.  The  king’s  ferjeants:  —7.  The  king’s  counfel,  with  the 
queen’s  attorney  and  folicitor: — 8.  Serjeants  at  law: — 9.  The 
recorder  of  London: — 10.  Advocates  of  the  civil  law: — 
1 r.  Barrifi:ers.  In  the  court  of  exchequer  two  of  the  moll 
experienced  barrifters,  called  the  pq/l-nian,  and  the  tub-man, 
from  the  places  in  which  they  fit,  have  alfo  a precedence  in 
motions.  A counfellor  at  law  hath  a privilege  to  enforce 
any  thing  or  which  he  is  informed  by  his  client,  if  pertinent 
to  the  matter,  and  is  not  to  examine  whether  it  be  true  or 
falfe;  for  it  is  at  the  perii  of  him  who  informs  him.  Cro. 
Jac.  90.  And  by  flat  5 Eliz.  c.  14.  counfellors.  (hall  not 
be  punifhed  for  {hewing  a falfe  deed  in  evidence.  But  after 
the  court  hath  delivered  their  opinions  of  the  matter  in  la\^ 
depending  "before  them,  the  counfel  at  the  bar  are  not  to 
urge  any  thing,  farther  in  that  caule.  1 Lill.  Abr.  355- 

No  counfel  is  allowed  a prifoner  upon  a general  ift'ue,  on 
indidlment  of  felony,  &c.  unlefs  fome  doubtful  point  of  law 
arde;  the  court  is  the  prifoner’s  only  counfel;  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  prifoner  in  his  own  defence,  is  one  means  of 
difeovering  the  truth  • but  thi3  feems  to  be  a defedt  in  our 
common  law  ; which  ftridlly  is,  in  this  refpedl,  no  part  of 
our  ancient  law  ; for  the  Mirror  (c.  iii.  § 1.),  having  ob- 
ferved  the  neceffity  of  counfel  in  civil  fuits,  immediately  fub- 
jotns,  that  the  neceffity  is  greater  in  defence  upon  indidl- 
ments  and  appeals  of  felony,  than  upon  other  venial  caufes. 
The  judges  themfelves  are  fo  fenfible  of  this  defedl,  that 
they  never  fcruple  to  allow  a prifoner  counfel  to  inftruft 
him  what  queftions  to  alk,  or  even  to  alk  queftions  for  him# 
with  refpedt  to  matters  of  fadl ; for,  as  to  matters  of  law, 
arifing  on  the  trial,  they  are  entitled  to  the  affiftance  of 
counfel.  Provifion  is  made  by  ftat.  7 W.  III.  c.  3.  and  by 
ftat.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  for  counfel  for  prifoners  in  treafon. 
See  Treason.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv.  See  Trial. 

COUNSELLORS  of  the  king,  hereditary.  See  Coun- 
cil and  Peers. 

Counsellors  of  honour.  See  Honour. 

Counsellors,  Privy.  See  Privy-Council. 

COUNT,  Countee,  Comes,  a nobleman  who  poffcffes 
a domain  eredled  into  a County;  which  fee.  See  alfo 
Viscount. 

Englifh  counts  we  diftinguifti  by  the  title  of  earls;  fo- 
reign ones  ftill  retain  their  proper  name. 

The  dignity  of  a count  is  a medium  between  that  of  a 
duke  and  a baron. 

According  to  modern  ufe,  many  plenipotentiaries  and 
ambaffadors  have  affumed  the  title  of  counts ; though  they 
have  no  county;  as  the  count  d’Avaux,  See. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  judges,  and  fecre- 
taries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne  were  called  counts ; the 
diftinguifiiingcharadler  of  a duke  and  count  being  this,  thatthe 
latter  had  but  one  town  under  him,  but  the  former  feveral. 

A count  has  a right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a coronet, 
adorned  with  three  precious  ftones,  and  furmounted  with 
three  large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  and  extremi- 
ties of  the  coronet  advance  above  the  reft. 

Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of  the  em- 
peror’s retinue,  and  had  their  name  comites , a comitando,  or. 
a commeando : hence,  thofe  who  were  always  in  the  palace 
or  at  the  emperor’s  fide,  were  called  counts  palatine , or  «>= 
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mites  a latere.  See  Palatine. — In  the  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  comites,  among  the  Romans,  was  a general  name 
for  all  thofe  who  accompanied  the  proconfuls  and  proprietors 
into  the  provinces,  there  to  ferve  the  commonwealth ; as  the 
tribunes,  praefedts,  fcribes,  &c. 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of  the  palace. 
The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts  teems  owing  to  Au- 
guftus,  who  took  feveral  fenators  to  be  his  comites,  as  Dion 
obferves,  i.  e.  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyages  and  travels, 
and  to  affilt  him  with  their  advice  in  the  hearing  of  caufes  ; 
which  were  thus  judged  with  the  fame  authority  as  in  full 
fenate.  Thefe  ceunfellors  were  ftyled  “ comites  Auguftales,” 
or  “ comites  Augufti,”  companions  of  the  emperor,  becaufe 
they  were  conftant  attendants  on  his  perfon.  They  were 
divided  into  three  orders  or  degrees;  and  thofe  of  each  order 
had  certain  privileges  and  aopomtments,  while  they  attended 
the  imperial  court.  As  they  bad  frequent  accefs  to  the 
emperors,  they  often  Hood  high  in  their  favour,  and  obtained 
from  them  the  government  of  provinces,  towns,  forts,  and 
tallies,  and  ether  offices  of  profit  and  honour.  When  they 
left  the  imperial  court,  to  take  upon  them  the  government 
of  a province,  town,  or  callle,  or  the  exerefe  of  any  office, 
they  were  no  longer  called  “comites  Augullales,”  compa- 
nions of  the  emperor,  but  “ coimtes”  of  fuch  a province, 
town,  callle,  or  office,  as  the  counts  of  Britain,  of  the 
Saxon  fhore,  &c.  Gallienus  feems  to  have  abolilhed  this 
council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators  being  found  in  the  ar- 
mies : and  none  of  his  fucceffors  re-ellablifhed  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  counts,  co- 
mites, i.  e.  companions  of  the  prince ; and  they  fometimes 
took  the  title,  but  always  with  the  addition  of  the 
emperor’s  name  whom  they  accompanied  : fo  that  it  was 
rather  a mark  of  their  office,  than  a title  of  dignity. 

Conllantine  was  the  firlt  who  converted  it  into  a dignity  ; 
and  under  him  it  was  that  the  name  was  firft  given  abfo- 
lutely. 

• When  Conllantine  determined  to  feparate  the  mditary 
from  the  civil  adminillration,  he  transferred  the  fupreme 
jtirifdidlion  exercifed  by  the  prmtorian  prefedls  over  the  ar- 
mies of  the  empire,  to  the  two  “ mailers  general,”  magijlri 
militum,  whom  he  inflituted  ; the  one  for  the  cavalry,  the 
other  for  the  infantry  ; and  though  each  of  thefe  illujlrious 
officers,  as  they  were  denominated,  was  more  peculiarly 
refponfible  for  the  difcipline  of  thofe  troops  that  were  under 
his  immediate  infpedlion,  they  both  indifferently  commanded 
i.11  the  field  the  feveral  bodies,  whether  of  horfe  or  foot, 
which  were  united  in  the  fame  army.  Their  number  was 
foon  doubled,  by  the  divifion  of  the  Eaft  and  Well ; and  as 
feparate  generals  of  the  fame  rank  and  title  were  appointed 
on  the  four  important  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  at  length  committed  to  eight  maf- 
ters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  Under  their  orders, 
35  military  commanders  were  llaiioned  in  the  provinces; 
three  in  Britain,  fix  in  Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five 
on  the  Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower  Danube,  in  Afia 
eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  They  were 
properly  dillinguilhed  by  the  titles  ®f  “ counts,”  and 
“dukes;”  the  latter  of  which  appellations,  being  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  word  dux , was  indiferiminately  applied 
to  any  military  chief.  All  thefe  provincial  generals  were 
therefore  dukes  ■ but  no  more  than  ten  of  them  were  digni- 
fied with  the  rank  of  counts  or  companions,  as  a title  of  ho- 
nour, or  rather  of  favour.  A gold  belt  was  the  enfign  which 
dillinguilhed  the  office  of  the  counts  and  dukes;  and  befides 
their  pay,  they  received  a liberal  allowance,  fufficient  to 
maintain  190  fervants,  and  15S  horfes.  They  were  ftri&ly 


prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  matter  which  related  to 
the  adminillration  of  juftice  or  the  revenue;  but  the  com- 
mand which  they  exercifed  over  the  troops  of  the  depart- 
ment was  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  magillrates. 

The  name  of  count  being  once  ellablilhed  was  in  a little 
time  indifferently  conferred,  not  only  on  thole  who  followed 
the  court,  and  accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  molt 
kinds  of  officers  ; a long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Du- 
Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conllantine  divided  the  counts 
into  three  claffes  : the  firft  bore  the  title  of  i'ilu/lres  : the  fe- 
cond  that  of  clariffini,  and  afterwards  fpeclabiles ; the  third 
were  called  petfediffimi. 

Of  the  two  firft  claffes  was  the  fenate  compofed  ; thofe  of 
the  third  clafs  had  no  place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feve- 
ral other  of  the  privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at  fra  ; 
fome  in  a civil,  fome  in  a religious,  and  fome  in  a legal  ca- 
pacity : as,  “ comes  serarii,  comes  facrarum  largitiontim, 
comes  facri  confillorii,  comes  curiae,  comes  capellai,  comes 
archiatrorum,  comes  commerciorum,  comes  velliarius,  comes 
horrearum, comes  opfoniorum  orannonae,  comes  domefticorum, 
comes  equorum  regiornm  or  comes  ftabuli,  comes  domorum, 
comes  excubitorum,  comes  notarioruTi,  comes  legum  or 
profeffor  in  jure,  comes  limitum  or  marcarum,  comes  portus 
Roms,  comes  patrimonii,  See.” 

Among  thofe  on  whom  Conftantire  conferred  the  rank  of 
“ illullrious,”  we  may  mention  the  “ count  of  the  camp,” 
comes  cajlrenfis,  to  whom  was  committed  the  princpal  ad- 
minillration of  public  affairs.  He  was  the  fupreme  magis- 
trate of  the  palace,  infpefted  the  difcipline  of  the  civil  and 
military  fchools,  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  ; the  caufes  which  related  to  that  numerous  army  of 
privileged  perfons,  who,  as  the  fervants  of  the  oourt,  had 
obtained,  for  themfelves  arid  families,  a right  to  decline  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary  judges.  Another  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  fame  clafs  was  the  treafurer-general  of  the  revenue, 
denominated  “ count  of  the  facred  largeffes;”  probably  to 
inculcate  the  notion,  that  every  payment  flowed  from  the 
voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch.  Twenty-nine  provin- 
cial receivers,  of  whom  eighteen  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  count,  covreiponded  with  the  treafurer.  The  im- 
perial ellates,  independently  of  the  public  revenue,  were 
under  the  adminillration  of  another  officer,  called  the 
“ count”  or  treafurer  of  “ the  private  ellate.”  Moreover, 
the  chofen  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  guarded  the 
perfon  of  the  emperor,  were  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  “ two  counts  of  the  domeftics.”  The  whole  num- 
ber confided  of  3500  men,  divided  into  feven  fchools,  or 
troops,  of  500  each  ; and  in  the  call,  this  honourable  fer- 
vice  was  almofl  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians- 
Thefe  counts  of  the  domellics  had  fucceeded  to  the  office 
of  the  Praetorian  przefe&s  ; like  the  prasfedls,  they  afpired 
from  the  fervice  of  the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 

The  Franks,  Germans,  &c.  palling  into  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, did  not  abolilh  the  form  of  the  Roman  government ; 
and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  were  called 
counts,  comites,  and  dukes,  duces,  they  continned  to  be 
called  fo. 

Thefe  governors  commanded  in  time  of  war  ; and  in  time 
of  peace  they  adminiftered  juftice.  Thus,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  counts  were  the  ordinary  judges  and  govern- 
ors of  the  cities. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and  counts 
who  prefided  over  provinces  ; the  firft  being  conftituted  in 
the  particular  cities  under  the  jurildidlion  of  the  latter. 
The  counts  of  provinces  were  in  nothing  inferior  to  dukes, 
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iv ho  themfelves  were  only  governors  of  provinces.  Under 
the  Jail  of  the  fecond  race  of  French  kings,  they  got  their 
dignity  rendered  hereditary  ; and  even  ufurped  the  fove- 
reignty  when  Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown:  his  autho- 
rity was  not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  encroachments : and 
hence  it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in 
their  arms  ; they  affirmed  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rights  of 
fovereigns  in  their  particular  diftridls,  or  counties.  But,  by 
degrees,  moft  of  the  counties  became  re-united  to  the 
crown. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  the  chief  men  among  the 
Germans  endeavoured  to  attach  to  their  perfons  and  interefts 
certain  adherents,  whom  he  calls  “ Comites.”  Thefe  fought 
under  their  ilandard,  and  followed  them  in  all  their  enter- 
prifes.  The  fame  cuftom  continued  among  them  in  their 
new  fettlements,  and  thefe  attached  or  devoted  followers 
were  called  “ fideles,”  “ antruftiones,”  “ homines  in  trufte 
Dominica,”  and  “ ieudes.”  Tacitus  informs  us  (De 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  13.)  that  the  rank  of  “a  comes”  was 
deemed  honourable  ; and  the  compofition  paid  for  the  mur- 
der of  one  “ in  trufte  dominica”  was  triple  to  that  paid 
for  the  murder  of  a freeman.  While  the  Germans  remained 
in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  favour  of  thefe 
“ comites”  by  prefents  of  arms  and  horfes,  and  by  hofpi- 
tality.  As  long  as  they  had  no  property  in  land,  thefe  were 
the  only  gifts  which  they  could  beftow,  and  the  only  re- 
ward which  their  followers  delired.  But  upon  their  fettling 
in  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value 
of  property  came  to  be  underftood  among  them,  inftead  of 
thefe  flight  prefents,  the  kings  and  chieftains  beftowed  a 
more  fubftantial  recompence  in  land  on  their  adherents. 
Thefe  grants  were  called  “ beneficia,”  becaufe  they  were 
gratuitous  donations  ; and  “ honores,”  becaufe  they  were 
regarded  as  marks  of  diftinclion.  See  Beneficium. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  different  from 
what  it  was  anciently  ; being  now  no  more  than  a title, 
which  a king  grants  upon  erefting  a territory  into  a 
county,  with  a referve  of  jurifdi&ion  and  fovereignty  to 
himfelf. 

At  firft,  there  was  no  claufe  in  the  patent  of  ereftion, 
intimating  the  reverflon  of  the  county  to  the  crown  in  default 
of  heirs  male  ; but  Charles  IX.,  to  prevent  their  being  too 
numerous,  ordained  that  duchies  and  counties,  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  fhould  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  marquifes 
has  been  formerly  much  controverted  ; though  anciently, 
when  counts  were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a 
level  even  with  dukes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden,  gave 
the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  ; annexing  it  to 
this  or  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting  for  their 
maintenance  a certain  proportion  of  money,  ariflng  from 
the  prince’s  profits  in  the  pleadings  and  forfeitures  of  the 
provinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes  an  ancient  record, 
thus,  “ Hen.  II.  Rex  Angliae  his  verbis  comitem  creavit  ; 
feiatis  nos  feciffe  HugOnem  Bigot  comitem  de  Norf.  &c.  de 
tertio  denarii  de  Norwich  Sc  Norfolk,  ficut  aliquis  comes 
Angliae,  See. 

The  Germans  call  a count,  graf,  or  graff;  which,  ac- 
cording to  a modern  critic,  properly  fignifies  judge;  and  is 
derived  from  gravio,  or  grajjio,  of  y I write . They 
have  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  counts,  or  gr off's  ; as  landgraves, 
marchgraves,  burg-graves,  and  palfgraves , or  counts  palatine. 
Thefe  laft  are  of  two  kinds ; the  former  are  of  the  number 
of  princ>-»,  and  have  the  inveftiture  of  a palatinate  ; the 
others  have  only  the  title  of  count  palatine , without  the  in- 
veftiture of  any  palatinate. 


Some  affert,  that  by  publicly  profeffing  the  imperial  laws 
for  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the  dignity  of  a count 
palatine  ; and  there  are  inftances  of  profeffors  in  law,  who 
have  affirmed  the  title  accordingly  ; but  there  are  others 
who  queftion  this  right. 

Counts  of  Britain,  te  Comites  Britanniarum,”  officers 
who  commanded  the  Roman  forces  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Britain,  diftributed  into  the  towns,  forts,  and  cattles  in 
thefe  parts.  The  forces  under  the  counts  of  Britain  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  about  3000  foot  and  600 
horfe  ; but  after  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  was 
fully  fecured,  thefe  forces  feem  to  have  been  removed  out  of 
the  iflaud,  or  to  have  been  ftationed  on  the  frontiers  ; for 
in  the  53d  feftion  of  the  “ Notitia  Imperii,”  where  the 
court  of  this  count  is  deferibed,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any 
forces  under  his  command. 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Jhore  in  Britain,  “ Comes  littoris 
Saxonici  per  Britanniam,”  an  officer  who  commanded  in 
chief  all  the  forts  and  garrifons,  eftablifhed  along  the  fouth 
and  eaft  coafts  of  Britain,  in  order  to  protedl  the  country 
from  the  depredations  of  Saxon  pirates,  who  infefted  thefe 
coafts.  Of  thefe  forts  there  were  nine  in  the  following  or- 
der, beginning  at  the  moft  northerly,  and  advancing  fouth- 
wards:  viz.  1.  Branodunum,  or  Brancafter  ; — 2.  Garion- 
nonum,  Burghcaftle,  near  Yarmouth  ; both  on  the  Norfolk 
coaft  ; — 3.  Othona,  Ithanchefter,  not  far  from  Malden  in 
Effex  ; now  overflowed  by  the  fea; — 4.  Regulbium,  Recul- 
ver ; — 5.  Rutupre,  Richborough  ■ — 6.  Dubris,  Dover; 

7.  Lemanae,  Dime  ; thefe  four  laft  on  the  coaft  of  Kent ; — - 

8.  Anderida,  Haftings,  or  Eaft-Bourn,  in  Suffex  — and  9. 
Portus  Adurnus,  Portfmouth,  in  Hampfhire.  Thefe  9 
forts  were  garrifoned  by  about  2200  foot,  and  200  horfe. 
The  eniigns  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  (bore  in  Britain 
were,  a book  of  inftrudlions,  and  the  figures  of  9 caftles, 
reprefenting  the  9 forts  under  his  command.  The  court  of 
this  count  was  compofed  of  the  following  officers ; viz.  A 
principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  mailer  of  the  foot  ; 
two  auditors  and  a mailer  of  the  prifons,  both  from  the  fame 
court  ; a fecretary  ; an  affiftant  ; an  under-affillant  ; a re- 
gifter;  clerks  of  appeals;  ferjeants ; and  other  under- 
officers. 

Count,  in  Law,  denotes  the  original  declaration  of  com- 
plaint in  a real  atlion  ; as  the  declaration  is  in  a perfonal 
one  ; the  libellus  of  the  civilians  aniwers  to  both. 

Yet,  count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded; 
and  ufed  for  each  other : as,  count  in  debt,  count  in  appeal. 
See.  See  Declaration. 

Count -wheel,  in  Clock-worl,  a wheel  which  moves 
round-  in  twelve  hours  ; called  alio  the  locking-wheel.  See 
Clock. 

Countee,  Fr.  Comte , denoted  the  moft  eminent  dignity 
of  a fubjeft,  before  the  conqueft  ; fo  that  thofe,  who  in  an- 
cient times  were  created  “ Countees,”  were  men  of  great 
eftate ; for  which  reafon,  and  becaufe  the  law  intends  that 
they  affift  the  king  with  their  counfel  for  the  public  good, 
and  preferve  the  realm  by  their  valour,  they  had  great  privi- 
leges : as  that  they  might  not  be  arrefted  for  debt  or  tref- 
pafs,  or  be  put  upon  juries,  &c.  Of  old  the  countee  was 
prafeclus,  or  prapofitus  comitatus,  and  had  the  charge  and 
cultody  of  the  county  (which  fee) ; but  this  authority  now 
belongs  to  the  fheriff.  9 Rep.  46.  A countee  or  count 
is  in  the  law  French,  an  earl.  See  Earl. 

COUNTENANCE,  feems  to  have  been  ufed  for  credit 
or  eftimation ; Old  Nat.  Brev.  III.  and  flat.  1 Ed.  III. 
c.  4.  See  Contenement. 

COUNTER,  from  emputare,  is  the  name  of  two  prifons 
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in  London,  for  the  ufe  of  the  city,  to  confine  debtors, 
breakers  of  the  peace,  &c. 

Counter,  among  Engineers , is  a term  often  ufed  for  the 
over-looker  upon  canals  and  other  great  works,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  count  the  men  employed  at  different  times  of  the  day, 
and  keep  an  account  of  the  time  and  number  of  labourers’  day  s- 
work,  fpent  on  different  departments  of  the  work,  both  as  a 
check  upon  the  charge  of  fuch  men  as  are  paid  by  the  day, 
and  as  a rule  for  the  fums  which  contractors  for  large  pieces 
of  work,  are  to  be  allowed  to  draw,  on  account,  for  paying 
their  men  : this  information  is  alfo  of  the  moft  effi-ntial  ufe 
in  forming  the  relident  engineer’s  judgment  on  the  time 
neceffary  for  performing  any  future  piece  of  -work,  and  the 
proper  prices  to  be  allowed  for  works  of  different  kinds,  as 
obferved  under  the  article  Canal,  which  fee. 

Counters,  in  Ship-Building , are  diftingnfhed  into  upper 
and  lower.  The  upper  counter  is  reckoned  from  the  gall  ry 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  ffraight  piece  of  the  ftern.  The 
lower  counter  is  between  the  tranfom  and  lower  part  of  the 
gallery. 

Counter  of  a horfe , that  part  of  a horfe’s  fore- hand 
which  lies  between  the  fhoulders  and  under  the  neck. 

Counters,  Fr.  Jettons,  from  jetter,  to  caff,  in  the 
Mijlory  of  Coinage , are  pieces  of  coin  iffuing  from  modern 
mints  that  frequently  occur;  they  are  fmall,  and  very  thin, 
commonly  of  copper  or  brafs,  but  fometimes  of  iilver,  and 
even  of  gold.  The  intention  of  the  common  counters,  as 
their  name  imports,  was  merely  for  calculation.  This  was 
performed  by  means  of  a board  marked  with  parallel  lints. 
(See  Abacus.)  Pieces  of  this  kind  were  moft  com- 
monly ufed  in  abbeys  and  other  places,  where  the  revenue 
was  complex  and  difficult  of  adjuftment.  For  this  reafon, 
a great  number  of  them  is  found  in  the  ruins  of  our  Eng- 
lifh  abbeys,  whence  they  are  commonly  called  “ Abbey- 
pieces.”  But  almoft  all  of  them  are  coined  abroad,  from 
the  14th  century  down  ta  the  prefent  times  ; though  fome 
few  have  been  likewife  ftruck  in  England,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  downwards.  Moft  of  the  gold  and  filver 
counters  are  within  the  laft  century,  and  ftruck  in  France. 
They  are  readily  known  from  the  arms  of  the  companies  on 
them,  and  from  other  marks,  fo  that  it  is  neediefs  to  give 
any  particular  account  of  them.  The  Engh.fh  “ touch- 
pieces”  may  be  claffed  with  filver  counters  ; they  com- 
monly bear  on  one  fide  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and 
a (hip  on  the  other  ; and  they  were  defigned  to  be  hung 
round  the  neck  when  the  king  touched  the  party  for  the  evil : 
the  lateft  are  of  James  II..  Anne,  and  the  Pretender.  The 
' ancient  copper  counters  are  the  moft  likely  to  impofe  upon 
the  younger  amateurs  in  the  fcience  of  medals  ; who  may 
be  fo  impofed  upon  as  to  pay  for  them  as  coins,  though 
they  are  not  Worth  a penny  a piece.  Mr.  Snelling  has  in 
his  treatife,  given  plates  of  them  of  all  ages  ; in  which  it 
will  be  feen,  that  the  moft  ancient  have  croffes  with 
pellets  on  both  Tides,  and  fimilar  devices  ; the  next,  globes 
furmounted  by  croffes,  &c. ; and  the  moft  modern,  portraits 
of  princes  and  dates,  with  the  arms  of  the  kingdoms  on 
the  reverfe.  Befides,  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their 
thinnefs,  which  degrades  them  from  a.ll  other  coin  ; for,  as 
medals  are  fuperior  to  coin,  fo  counters  of  all  kinds  are  in- 
ferior. The  ancient  ones  cannot  impofe  on  any  perfon  ; for 
copper  was  coined  for  currency  in  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  they  are  principally  ftruck,  till  about  the  year 
1 380  ; and  brafs  never  was  common  coin  of  any  ftate  in 
modern  times.  The  modern  counters  have  almoft  always 
a legend  in  Latin,  French,  or  Flemilh,  which  marks  their 
intention  ; being  fo  many  maxims  of  juftice  in  accompts. 


The  ancients  had  counters  of  the  fmall  brafs  fort,  that  were 
ftruck  for  their  domeftic  games  ; e.  g.  that  with  four  dyes, 
Qui  ludet  Arram  det  quod  Satis  sit,  and  the  like  ; 
a clafs,  fays  Pinkerton,  that  has  hitherto  totally  efcaped 
our  medallifts.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  the 
“ Nummi  brafteati,”  (fee  Bracteated),  a fpecies  of  the 
early  modern  coins  between  counters  and  money.  They 
are  fmall  thin  plates,  commonly  of  filver,  ftamped  with 
wooden  dyes,  as  it  fhould  feem,  upon  one  fide  only,  with 
the  rude  impreffion  of  various  figures  and  infcriptions. 
Moft  of  them  are  ecclefiaftical,  as  appears  from  the  crofs, 
&c.  being  ftruck  by  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  abbots, 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  a few  in  Poland.  But  fome  alfo  occur  of  fecular 
princes  and  ftates.  Sperlingius  has  publiflied  a curious 
treaiife  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  bra&eate  coins, 
(Lubec,  1 700,  4to.)  from  which  it  appears  that  the  oldeft 
are  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  11S0  ; and  it  is 
certain  they  were  unknown  in  Germany  till  that  century. 
There  are  feveral  brafteate  coins  of  the  counts  of  Thuringia, 
bearing  their  figures  on  horfe-back,  with  legends  of  name 
and  title.  The  Byzantine  bale  filver,  in  the  form  of  a cup, 
with  figures  only  on  the  concave  fide,  feems  to  have  given 
rife  to  the  German  bra&eate  coins.  And  they  continued 
to  be  ufed  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century; 
and  in  fome  parts  of  Switzerland  they  are  ufed  even  now ; 
though  at  Zurich  they  ceafed  about  the  year  1400.  There 
are  many  of  bifhops  in  Denmark,  as  of  Sueno,  1370,  and 
others  ; as  there  are  of  Swedifli  bifhops ; and  of  Norwe- 
gian, which  laft  bear  NI  for  Nidaros,  now  Drontheim,  the 
archiepifcopal  fee.  Some  opulent  trading  towns  in  Norway 
alfo  appear  to  have  ftruck  them  ; and  A occurs  for  Afloa, 
or  Opfloa,  and  B for  Bergen,  as  Sperling  explains  them. 
Thofe  of  German  cities  and  ftates,  are  moftly  known  by 
the  arms.  Pinkerton’s  Eff.  on  Medals,  vol.  li. 

Counter,  of  the  Latin  prepofition  contra,  againft,  is  ufed 
in  the  compolition  of  divers  words  in  our  language  ; and 
generally  implies  the  relation  of  oppofition,  as, 

CouNTER-yf//ey,  in  Gardening.  See  Alley. 

Count  ER-Bpproach.  Line  of  counter-approach,  is  a fort  of 
trench,  which  the  befieged  make  from  their  covert-way  to 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  attacks,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
enfilade  the  enemy’s  works.  This  line  fhould  take  its 
commencement,  or  begin,  in  the  angle  of  the  place  of  arms 
of  the  ravelin,  that  is  not  attacked,  and  of  the  baftion  at- 
tacked, at  the  diftance  of  50  or  60  toifes  from  the  attacks  ; 
and  ought  to  be  prolonged,  or  carried  on  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  neceffary  for  feeing  the  enemy  in  his  trenches  and 
parallels.  This  line  or  trench,  ought  to  be  completely 
commanded,  and  feen  dircdlly  from  the  covert-way  and 
ravelin,  to  prevent  the  beliegers,  fhould  they  drive  the  troops 
out  of  it,  to  derive  any  benefit  or  advantage  from  it. 

There  fhould  be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  opening  of 
this  line  of  counter-approach,  fmail  pieces  of  artillery,  and  in 
the  demi-lune,  or  ravelin  directly  oppofite  to  the  faid  opening, 
fome  large  cannon  to  fcour  and  lock  along  it,  fhould  the 
enemy  wifh  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  it  after  drawing  the 
befieged  out  of  it. 

The  enemy  will  either  endeavour  to  cover  himfelf  againft 
this  line  of  counter-approach,  or  he  will  pufti  on  a line  to 
join  it,  expefting  to  render  it  ufelefs.  But  fuch  a line,  if 
he  makes  it,  will  render  his  cavalry  of  but  little  ufe  againft 
the  fallies  of  the  befieged.  Befides,  another  line  of  coun- 
ter-approach more  diltant  from  the  attacks,  and  more  ex- 
tended, will  produce  the  fame  effcft  with  the  firft,  and  will 
render  the  firft  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  it  was  intended  for, 
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before  the  enemy  made  fuch  a junftion  with  it.  For  the 
fire  from  this  fecor.d  line  of  counter-approach  will  fee  in 
flank  and  in  the  rear  the  line  of  junction,  which,  being  feen, 
will  become  ufclefs  to  the  belicgers  and  favourable  to  the 
befieged. 

If  the  befiegors’  trenches  are  in  right  lines,  that  cannot 
be  enfiladed  from  the  works  of  the  places,  and  are  fecured 
only  by  redoubts  fiom  diftartce  to  diffance,  the  lines  between 
thefe  redoubts  will  afTuredly  be  feen  by  the  line  of  counter- 
approach, and  of  courfe  will  be  bared  to  view  and  dif- 
covered.  And  if  the  enemy  make,  beiides  thefe  redoubts, 
large  places  of  arms,  the  only  remedy  is  to  attack  them  in 
front,  and  with  a quantity  of  grenades,  whillt  the  troops 
commanded  to  attack  them  charge  them  in  flank,  and  the 
cannon  and  mufketry  of  the  place  keep  up  a conliant  fire 
on  the  redoubts. 

CoL'NTER-Z/rmr/e,  or  Contre-Bande.  By  this  term  the 
French  exprefs  what  we  term  Bendy  of  fix  per  bend  fmifler 
counter-changed. 

Counter -Barry,  or  Con/re- Barre,  is  ufed  by  the  French 
heralds  for  what  we  more  ordinarily  call  bendy  fmifler  per 
bend  counter-changed.  See  Barry. 

Counter -Battery  is,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  a battery  direfted 
againlt  another  battery,  in  order  to  difmount  the  guns  in  it, 
and  deftroy  it.  This  term,  however,  is  commonly  given  to 
a battery,  which  the  btfieged  oppofe  to  a battery  of  the 
befiegers,  in  order  to  ruin  it,  particularly  when  he  gets 
pretty  near  to  the  coucterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch,  and  is 
erecting  batteries  for  the  purpofe  of  deltroying  the  flanks, 
and  demounting  the  guns  on  them. 

CouNTER-Z?r/zr/y.  See  Counter  Bands. 

Counter  Bond,  is  a bond  given  to  fave  a perfon  harmlefs, 
who  has  given  his  bond  for  another.  This  is  alfo  called 
co  unter-fecurity . 

Cov ttTzu-Bracing.  See  Tacking. 

Counter -Breafwork,  in  Fortif cation,  denotes  a Fauffe- 
braye  ; which  fee. 

Counter- Cartr/e,  or  Contre-cartele , in  Heraldry , the 
French  term  for  counter -quartered,  or  quarterly-quartered ; 
that  is,  when  the  grand  quarterings  are  quartered. 

Cou HTER-Cbange , in  Commerce , a mutual  exchange  be- 
tween two  parties.  See  Exchange. 

Counter-C hanged,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  there  is  a 
mutual  changing  of  the  colours  of  the  field  and  charge  in 
an  efcutcheon,  by  means  of  one  or  more  lines  of  partition. 
Thus,  the  coat  of  the  celebrated  Chaucer,  is  “ Party  per 
pale  argent  and  gules  a bend  counter-changed, ” that  is,  that 
part  of  the  bend  which  is  on  that  fide  of  the  efcutcheon 
which  is  argent  is  gules ; and  that  part  of  it  which  is  on 
the  other  is  argent. 

Count  EK-Charge,  is  a reciprocal  charge,  or  recrimination, 
brought  againlt  an  accufer.  See  Recrimination. 

Counter  - Charm,  a charm,  or  fpell,  contrived  to  hinder 
the  effect  of  another.  See  Ligature. 

CouNTER-Ciifwrcnne,  in  Heraldry , denotes  a field  divided 
cheveronways,  and  is  now  more  frequently  termed  per 
Cheveron. 

Counter -Coloured.  See  Cou mz.R-Bande. 

CoztnTZK-Compone.  See  Compone'. 

Counter -Deed,  a fecret  writing,  or  a private  aft,  either 
before  a notary,  or  under  a privy-feal ; which  deftroys, 
changes,  annuls,  or  alters,  fome  more  folemn  and  public 
aft. 

Counter-deeds  are  rather  tolerated  than  permitted  : in 
many  cafes  they  are  actually  prohibited  ; as  being  ufually  no 
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better  than  frauds.  The  cuftom  of  Paris  annuls  all  counter- 
deeds,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  a marriage. 

CouNTER-Z)rai/z  is  a ditch  or  channel,  parallel  to  a canal 
or  embanked  water-eoui fe,  for  collefting  the  fokage  water, 
or  for  conveying  any  brook  or  ltream  of  water  by  the  fide 
of  the  canal  or  embankment,  to  a culvert  or  arch  under  the 
canal,  by  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed  away  to  lower 
ground. 

Counter -Drawing,  in  Painting , £sV.  the  copying  of  ade- 
fign  or  painting,  by  means  of  a fine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled 
paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter  5 whereon  the  ftrokes 
appearing  through,  are  followed  and  traced  with  ti  pencil, 
with  or  without  colour. 

Sometimes  they  counter-draw  on  glafs,  and  with  frames 
or  nets  divided  into  fquares,  with  filk,  or  with  thread  ; and 
alfo  by  means  of  inflruments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as  the 
parallelogram.  See  Designing. 

Cov'ATS.K-Embattled,  in  Heraldry.  When  an  ordinary  is 
embattled  counter-embattled,  the  indents  on  the  upper  edge 
mult  anfwer  the  projections  on  the  under. 

Counter -Ermined,  is  the  reverfe  of  ermine,  being  a black 
fhield  with  white  fpots;  and  is  now  generally  termed  Ermines 
See  Ermine. 

Cov^'TZz.-Extenfion,  in  Surgery,  is  the  aft  of  ftretching 
or  drawing  a limb  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  which  is 
required  for  its  reduction,  when  fraftured  or  diflocatea  ; fo 
that  the  patient  cannot  be  pulled  along  by  the  force  em- 
ployed ab  extra.  Thus,  if  a furgeon  pulled  at  the  arm,  to 
reduce  a luxated  fhoulder,  he  would  require  one  or  more 
perfons  to  hold  the  body  of  the  patient  fteady,  which  would 
be  employing  eounter-extenfion  ; or,  if  the  furgeon  were  to 
pull  at  a diflocated  finger,  an  affiftant  holding  the  wrifl  or 
fore-arm  would  produce  counter-cxtenfion. 

CouNTER-jp^crJ,  or  Contre-fa.ee , is  a French  term,  ex- 
preffed  by  the  Englifh  heralds  by  Barry  per  pale  counter- 
changed  ; always  mentioning  the  number  of  bars  the  field 
is  divided  into. 

COUNTERFEIT  Medals.  See  Medals. 
COUNTERFEITING  the  King’s  Coin  and  Stals.  See 
Treason. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  Law.  See  Cheats. 

COUNTER-Fissure,  a Surgical  term,  denoting  a fif- 
fure  or  frafture,  produced  by  a blow  or  fall,  in  a part  of  the 
body  (fuppofe  the  occipital  bone)  quite  remote  or  even  op- 
pofite  to  that  which  had  received  the  mechanical  violence. 
This  accident  may  happen  in  many  parts,  but  efpecially  the 
head,  where  it  is  the  mod  dangerous  of  all. 

Counter-fraftures  or  counter-fiffures  of  the  head,  are  taker* 
notice  of  by  Celfus,  but  denied  to  exifl  by  Paulus  iEgineta. 
Thofe  of  the  head  are  of  different  kinds.  The  external  table 
fometimes  remains  whole  at  the  part  to  which  the  violence 
ha3  been  applied,  whilll  the  internal  one  is  fraftured  ; fome- 
times that  part  of  a bone  of  the  cranium  which  has  received 
the  blow  remains  entire,  whilll  another  at  its  fide  is  frac- 
tured ; fometimes  the  bone  to  which  violence  has  been  ap- 
plied remains  entire,  whilll  the  neighbouring  one  is  frac- 
tured; and  fometimes  the  frafture  appears  in  the  bone  di- 
reftly  oppofite  to  that  which  has  received  the  blow.  Some- 
times, alfo,  both  the  bone  that  has  received  the  blow,  and 
that  direftly  oppofite,  are  fraftured  at  the  fame  time. 
Sometimes  a fingle  blow  produces  feveral  counter-fiffures  ia 
different  places. 

A counter-fiffure  produced  without  any  lefion  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  that  is,  without  extravafation,  inflam- 
mation, fuppuration,  &c.  is  a very  trifling  circumftance, 
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which  gives  rife  to  no  bad  co-nfequences,  and  exhibits  no 
particular  fymptoms  by  which  it  can  be  difcovered  ; neither 
is  it  neceffary  that  it  (hould  be  difcovered.  Very  rarely, 
and  only  when  the  counter-fiffure  is  extremely  large,  can  it  be 
felt  through  the  integuments.  The  external  fwelling  and 
rednefs  over  the  fiffure  generally  appears  very  late,  or  not  at 
all  ; and  probably  only  when  the  external  violence  has  acted 
immediately  upon  the  part,  fo  that  it  is  properly  no  counter- 
filfure.  In  general,  all  other  fymptoms  of  a counter-fiffure 
are  uncertain.  Btfides  that,  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
counter-fiffure  are  far  more  rarely  affefled  at  the  fame  time, 
than  in  fractures  of  the  cranium;  and,  confequentiy,  any 
very  minute  examination  is  feldom  required. 

In  one  particular  cafe,  a frafture,  or  even  counter-fradlure, 
requires  the  operation  of  the  trepan  ; that  is,  when  the  inner 
fharp  and  rugged  margin  of  the  fiffure,  or  a fplinter  of  the 
inner  table  of  the  cranium,  preffes  upon  and  irritates  the 
dura  mater.  The  furgeon  may  fuppofe  th's  circumftance  to 
cxift,  when,  in  a cafe  of  fracture  without  depreffion,  fpafms 
anl  convullions  come  on  foon  after  the  violence  has  been  in- 
flidled,  and  the  patient  is  in  complete  poffeffion  of  his  fenfes  ; 
and  in  thefe  cafes  he  may  apply  the  trepan.  Sometimes  the 
confequence  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
is  dillmguifhed  by  its  peculiar  fymptoms,  and  requires  a pe- 
culiar method  of  treatment.  This  circumftance  may  alfo 
happen  in  counter-fiffures.  When  inflammation  comes  on, 
we  may  poffibly  difcover  the  fituation  of  the  counter-fiffure 
by  the  topical  inflammatory  fymptoms;  but  this  will  be 
much  more  difficult  if  it  only  produces  fpafms  and  convul- 
fions,  unlefs  perhaps  the  local  fenfations  of  the  patient  may 
tend  to  point  it  out.  The  fame  circumftance  may  alfo  take 
place  when  the  external  table  is  entire,  and  only  the  internal 
one  fra&ured.  The  diagnofis  and  treatment  in  this  cafe  are 
the  fame  as  in  the  preceding.  To  fuppofe  a fradlure  of  the 
internal  table,  whenever  there  is  a depreffion  at  the  place  to 
which  the  external  violence  has  been  applied,  is  probably 
erroneous. 

The  lower  extremities  are  liable  to  counter  force,  in  con- 
fequence of  falls  upon  the  legs,  and  in  leaping;  and  the 
fame  circumftances  may  alfo  occafion  counter- force  in  fome 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  which  may  produce  various  irregularities 
in  the  fyftem.  The  fuperior  extremities  are  liable  to  coun- 
ter-force, when  a perfon  falls  down  whilft  he  is  walking,  or 
from  a height,  and  thralls  out  his  hands  or  elbows  to  re- 
ceive the  (hock.  The  confequences  of  fuch  counter  force 
are  various : it  may  produce  diflocations,  twiftings,  repara- 
tion of  the  bones,  contuftons  in  the  joints,  reparation  of  the 
os  facrum  from  the  offa  inuominata,  laceration  of  the  liga- 
ments, Sec. 

Counter -Fo:/,  or  Counter-Stock , is  that  part  of  a tally, 
ft  ruck  in  the  exchequer,  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of  the 
court. 

CouNTER-iftwAr,  are  bodies  of  mafonry  built  behind  walls, 
from  diftance  to  diftance,  and  joined  to,  or  cemented  with, 
them,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  them,  and  leffen  the  preffure 
of  the  earth  behind  them.  In  fortification,  there  are  com- 
monly 1 8 feet  between  the  centre  of  one  counter- fort  and 
■another. 

Counter  Fugue,  in  Mufic,  is  when  fugues  proceed  con- 
trary to  one  another. 

CouNTER-Grzye,  in  Carpentry,  a method  ufed  to  meafire 
the  joints,  by  transferring,  vgr.  the  breadth  of  a mortife 
to  the  place  in  the  timber  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order 
to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

Counter -Guard,  in  Fortification,  is  a work  compofed  of 
two  faces,  forming  a faliant  angle,  which  is  in  the  capital  of 
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the  baftion  or  of  the  ravelin  produced,  according  as  it  is 
placed  before  the  one  or  the  other;  for  it  is  fometimes 
placed  before  both.  When  it  is  placed  before  the  baftion, 
however,  it  is  fuppofel  to  be  a work  of  good  defence. 

Counter- Harmonical.  See  Contr a -Harmonical. 

Counter- Indication.  See  Contra- Indication. 

Count Irritation,  in  Surgery,  is  the  effect  occafioned 
by  any  irritating  application  on  a part  at  fome  diftance  from 
that  which  is  difeafed  ; e g.  in  an  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
a counter-irritation 's  produced  by  applying  a blifter  behind 
the  ear  ; or,  if  the  vital  parts  be  affedled  by  gout,  a counter- 
irritation  may  be  excited  on  the  foot  by  fridtion  with  any 
ftimulating  fubftance,  or  even  by  bathing  the  foot  in  hot 
water.  See.  Again,  if  there  be  figus  of  opprtffion  upon  the 
brain,  a ftrong  veficatory  applied  to  the  neck  may  prcduce 
a counter-irritation,  and  relieve  the  patient.  In  all  thefe 
cates,  there  is  not  merely  a local  flimulus  or  nervous  excite- 
ment produced  in  the  part,  attended  with  an  increafed  fen- 
fibility,  but  there  is  alfo  an  increafed  action  of  the  blood 
in  the  part  which  is  irritated,  as  appears  by  rednefs  and  heat 
of  the  fkin. 

Counter-Az^/,  a window,  or  light,  oppofite  to  any 
thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  a difadvantage.  A Angle 
counter-light  is  fufficient  to  take  away  all  the  beauty  of  a 
fine  painting. 

Counter -Line,  the  fame  as  Contr avallation  ; which 
fee. 

COUNTERMAND,  in  a general  fenfe,  a revocation  of 
an  order  ; or  an  excufe  for  fetting  afide,  or  deferring,  a thing 
ordered  to  be  done. 

By  the  French  law,  a countermand  differs  from  an  ejfoin, 
i.  In  that,  in  the  countermand,  the  confignment  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  deferred  to  a day  certain,  which  is  not  in  the 
ejfoin.  2.  In  the  ejfoin,  the  caufe  of  deferring  the  confign- 
ment is  expreffed,  and  affirmed  to  be  true;  but  in  a counter- 
mand that  affirmation  is  not  required. 

Countermand,  in  the  EngUJh  Law,  is  where  a thing, 
formerly  executed,  is  afterward,  by  fome  aft  or  ceremony, 
made  void  by  the  party  that  firft  did  it. 

This  is  either  atftual,  by  deed  ; or  implied  : aBual,  where 
a power  to  execute  any  authority.  Sec.  is  given  by  a formal 
writing,  for  that  very  purpofe  put  off  for  a time,  or  made 
void  ; and  implied,  where  a man  makes  his  laft  will,  and  de- 
vifes  his  land  to  T.  S , and  afterwards  enfeoffs  another  of 
the  fame  land  : this  feoffment  is  a countermand  to  the  will, 
without  any  exprefs  words  for  the  fame,  and  the  will  is 
void  as  to  the  dilpofltion  of  - the  land.  Alfo,  if  a woman, 
feifea  of  land,  in  fee-fimpie,  makes  a will  and  devifeth  the 
fame  to  C.  D.  and  his  heirs,  if  he  furvive  her  ; and  after  fhe 
intermarries  with  the  faid  C.  D. : in  this  cafe,  by  taking 
him  to  hufband,  and  coverture  at  the  time  of  her  death,  the 
will  is  countermanded.  Terms  de  Ley.  But  if  a woman 
makes  a leafe  at  will,  and  then  marries,  this  marriage  is  no 
countermand  to  the  leafe,  without  exprefs  matter  done  by 
the  hufband  to  determine  the  will.  A perfon  may  counter- 
mand his  command,  authority,  licence,  Sec.  before  the  thing 
is  done;  and  if  he  dies,  it  is  countermanded.  There  i3 
alfo  a countermand  of  notice  of  trial,  Sec.  in  law  proceed- 
ings. 

Countermand,  or  Counter  Order,  in  the  Detachments. 
When  the  troops  commanded,  although  on  a march,  are 
countermanded,  the  fervice  of  the  detachments  is  accounted 
performed,  and  they  go  to  join  their  refpedlive  corps. 

To  countermand  is  alfo  to  iffue  contrary  orders  to  thofe 
already  given  ; to  contradift  or  forbid  the  execution  of 
former  orders,  Sec. 
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COUNTER  Mandate.  See  Covtramandatum. 

CouNTER-ATm-rA  This  is  when  an  army,  a regiment, 
or  a detachment,  performs  a march  different  from  what  it 
originally  intended.  This  is  what  is  called  a counter-march, 
in  the  ffri£t  fenfe  of  the  word.  This  appellation  is  alfo 
given  to  a change  of  the  wings  or  of  the  face  of  a battalion, 
by  which  the  men  who  were  on  the  rghf,  or  in  the  front, 
take  up  the  ground  originally  occupied  by  thofe  on  the  left 
or  in  the  rear. 

CovxT-EK-Mark,  a fecond  or  third  mark,  put  on  any 
thing  marked  before. 

The  word  is  appl  ed,  in  commerce,  to  the  feveral  marks 
put  on  a bale  of  goods  belongmg  to  feveral  merchants  ; that 
it  may  not  be  opened  but  in  the  prefence  of  them  all,  or 
their  agents. 

In  goldfmith’s  works,  &c.  the  counter-mark  is  the  mark 
or  punchion  of  the  hall,  or  company,  to  {hew  the  metal  is 
ftandard,  added  to  that  of  the  artificer  who  made  it. 

Counter-mark  of  a horfe , is  an  artificial  cavity,  which  the 
jockeys  make  in  the  teeth  of  horfes  that  have  out-grown  the 
natural  mark  ; to  difguife  their  age,  and  make  them  appear 
as  if  they  were  not  above  eight  years  old. 

Counter-mark  of  a medal , is  a mark  added  to  a medal,  a 
long  time  after  its  being  ftruck. 

Counter- marks  appear  to  be  faults,  or  flaws,  in  medals, 
disfiguring  the  ground,  fometimes  on  the  fide  of  the  head, 
and  fometimes  on  the  reverfe  ; particularly  in  the  large  and 
midale-fized  brafs : yet  they  are  efteemed  as  beauties  among 
the  curious,  who  fet  a particu'ar  value  on  fuch  medals,  be- 
caufe  they  know  the  feveral  changes  in  value  they  have  un- 
dergone, which  are  expreftVd  by  thofe  counter-marks  ; as 
was  the  cafe  with  the  counter-marked  coins  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  modern  times.  They  are  alfo 
very  rare. 

Antiquaries,  however,  are  not  well  agreed  about  the  fig- 
nification  of  the  chara&ers  they  find  on  them.  On  fome, 
n.  prob.  on  others,  n.  capr.  on  others,  casr.  rm.  nt. 
aug.  sc.  Some  have,  for  their  counter-mark,  an  emperor’s 
head  ; fome  feveral ; fome  a cornucopia. 

Care  muff  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  monograms  with 
the  counter-marks  : the  method  of  diftinguifhing  them  is 
eafy.  The  counter-markc,  being  ftruck  after  the  medal, 
are  dented,  or  funk  in ; whereas  the  monograms,  being 
ftruck  at  the  fame  time  with  the  medals,  have  rather  a little 
relievo. 

Counter-TU/Wx,  fubterraneous  excavations  or  cavities, 
made  by  the  beheged,  to  counterad.  and  render  ufelefs  the 
befieger’s  mines,  which  are  hollows  or  cavities  that  they 
make  under  thofe  places,  which  they  intend  to  blow  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  diftinftion,  then,  between  mines  and 
counter-mmes  confifts  in  this,  that  the  fir  ft  are  made  by  the 
befiegers,  and  the  1 a lb  by  the  befieged.  Both  mines  and 
counter-mints,  however,  are  made  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
for  the  fame  purpoies  ; namely,  to  blow  up  their  enemies, 
their  batteries,  and  works,  But  the  principal  galleries  and 
mines  of  the  befieged  are  commonlv  made  before  the  place 
is  invefted,  and  frequently  at  the  time  the  fortifications  or 
works  themfelves  are  ere&ed,  in  order  to  fave  expence  ; 
whereas  all  the  mining  operations  of  the  befiegers  are  com- 
merced and  carried  on  after  the  inveftiture.  Writers  on 
mining  are  generally  apt  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  terms  lather 
loofe,  taking  into  the  definition  of  a mine  or  counter  mine 
the  paffage  under  ground  leading  to  it,  and  part  of  the  com- 
munications, if  it  communicates  with  other  mines  or  coun- 
ter-mines. A mine  or  counter-mine,  however,  ftriClly 
Ipeaking,  is  the  hollow  or  cavity  which  is  made  or  exca- 
vated under  the  place  intended  to  be  blown  up,  a>nd  where 


the  quantity  of  powder,  neeeflary  for  producing  the  propofed 
effeft,  is  placed  or  lodged.  This  hollow,  or  cavity,  is 
ufualiy  called  by  them  the  chamber,  or  fourneaux  ; and  the 
paffage  leading  to  it,  the  gallery.  The  perpendicular  dif- 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  or  place  where  the 
powder  is  lodged,  to  the  neareft  furface  of  the  ground,  is 
called  the  line  of  leaf  refinance. 

The  pit  or  hole,  made  by  the  fpringing  of  a mine  or 
counter  mine,  is  called  the  excavation. 

The  fire  is  communicated  or  conveyed  to  mines  or  coun- 
ter-mines by  means  of  a pipe  or  hofe,  made  of  coarfe  cloth, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a half,  called 
fauc'ffon , extending  from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery  where  there  is  fixed  a match  to  the  end  of  it,  in 
order  that  the  miner,  who  fets  fhe  to  the  powder  contained 
in  it,  may  have  fufficient  time  to  retire  before  the  match  is 
burnt  up  to  the  powder. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  powder  from  contracting  any 
daropnefs,  the  fauc'ffon  is  laid  in  a fmall  trough,  called  auget, 
about  3I  inches  broad,  and  made  of  boards  joined  together 
lengthways,  with  ftraw  in  it,  and  a wooden  cover  naded 
upon  it  at  top. 

For  filling  this  pipe  that  conveys  fire  to  the  mine  or  coun- 
ter mine,  about  half  a pound  of  powder  is  ufuahy  required 
for  every  foot  cf  it  in  length.  The  exaCt  quantity,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  fize  or  diameter  of  the  fauc'ffon.  The 
faucijfons  are  generally  tarred. 

The  befieged  commonly  make  a great  many  fmall  mines 
under  the  glacis,  of  about  fix,  Even,  or  eight  feet  deep  only 
under  ground,  which  are  called  fougates,  or  fougaffes.  They 
alfo  make  what  are  called  coffers,  or  caffons,  which  are  a 
kind  of  barrels  or  boxes,  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and 
from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  wude,  which  they  place  four, 
five,  or  fix  feet  under  the  furface  of  the  glacis,  and  about 
four  yards  diftant  from  one  another. 

The  whole  art  of  mining  and  counter-mining  depends  on 
the  four  following  operations  or  particulars  : 

1 ft.  The  making  of  the  galleries  and  the  fourneaux , or 
chambers  ; and  the  fecuring  of  the  earth  againfl  falling  in, 
by  means  of  wooden  frames  and  props. 

2dly.  In  the  loading  and  the  flopping  up  of  the  mines  or 
counter-mmes,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  ready  for  fpringing 
when  neceftary. 

3 dly.  In  knowing  the  proper  charges  for  mines  or  coun- 
ter-mines, placed  in  different  foils,  and  at  different  depths 
under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  effefts 
arifing  from  the  fpringing  of  them  may  anfwer  the  intentions 
or  purpofes  for  which  they  were  made. 

Laftly.  In  carrying  on  the  galleries,  according  to  given 
directions  and  to  given  length,  in  fuch  a way  as  to  place  the 
fourneaux , or  chambers,  direCtly  under  the  objects  intended 
to  be  blown  up,  and  at  the  proper  depths  under  ground. 
For  thefe  particulars,  fee  the  article  Mine. 

Anciently  a counter-mine  was  a vault  made  and  prepared 
in  the  earth,  or  rampart  of  the  enceinte  of  a place,  behind 
the  wall.  Such  counter-mines,  however,  are  at  prefent  re- 
jected, becaufe  of  the  conveniences  for  the  miners  of  the 
befiegers  to  make  their  mines. 

A counter-mine,  in  a baftion,  fhouid  be  joined  by  feveral 
fmall  channels  or  branches,  which  ought  to  traverfe  the 
earth  of  the  baftion  in  inch  a manner,  that  on  whatever  fide 
the  befieger’s  miner  opens  the  ground,  or  the  wall,  he  fees 
every  where  openings  ar.d  chimneys,  capable  of  giving  vent 
to  his  powder,  and  preventing  its  intended  eff;£ts.  It  is  by 
means  of  Inch  openings,  which  reach  quite  to  the  founda- 
tions, and  have  vents  and  air-holes  behind,  that  the  be- 
fieger’s miners  are  often  deftroyed  ; and  the  powder  they 
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place  in  their  mines  is  wetted  or  moifteued  with  water,  and 
rendered  ufelefs. 

There  are  two  forts  of  counter-mines.  Thofe  ofone  fort  are 
made  at  the  time  the  place  is  built  or  conftru&ed  : thefe  are 
arched  or  vaulted  galleries,  about  fix  feet  high  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  broad,  and  are  called  galeries  majeures. 
The  other  counter-mines  are  made  in  time  of  a liege,  and 
people  go  along  thtm  on  their  knees,  or  at  lead  (looping, 
and  they  are  called  channels,  branches,  or  rameaux. 

The  counter-mines  of  the  body  of  a place  are  made  under 
the  terre-plain  of  the  rampart,  on  a level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  The  entrances  to  them  are  by  the  gorges  of 
the  baftions.  They  are  about  ten  feet  diftant  from  the  re- 
vetement,  to  which  they  are  parallel,  and  with  which  they 
communicate,  by  means  of  rameaux , from  diftance  to  dif- 
tance.  Thefe  rameaux  are  of  the  fame  materials,  and  in  the 
fame  proportions,  as  the  galeries  majeures. 

From  the  counter-mines  of  the  place  one  defeends  into 
the  caponiers,  and  then  afeends  from  thefe  into  the  counter- 
mines of  the  covert-way,  from  which  rameaux  are  carried  to- 
wards the  field,  that  ferve,  in  time  of  a fiege,  for  making 
fourneaux,  or  fmall  mines,  which  blow  up  the  works  of  the 
befiegers,  and  retard  their  approaches. 

In  order  to  difeover  the  befieger’s  mines,  cafcans,  wells, 
or  pits,  are  made  obliquely  in  the  ground,  where  a miner  is 
fufpedted  to  be  at  work  ; and  when  thefe  wells  or  pits  are 
judged  to  be  lower  than  the  befieger’s  mines,  little  heads  or 
channels  are  driven  in  every  direction,  to  find  the  enemy’s 
mine,  or  to  enclofe  it  and  render  it  ufelefs,  by  giving  vent 
to  it  ; cutting  the  train,  to  prevent  him  from  fpringing  it  ; 
taking  the  powder  away,  or  fpoiling  it,  by  pouring  a quan- 
tity of  water  on  it  or  round  it. 

Thefe  heads  fliould  be  driven  perpendicularly  to  the  capital 
of  the  baftion,  when  you  fuppofe  or  apprehend  there  is  a 
mine  in  or  near  its  faliant  angle,  and  parallel  to  the  face,  if 
you  are  fearful  there  is  a mine  in  it  ; and  if  the  ditch  be  dry, 
they  (hould  be  driven  under  the  bottom  of  it,  as  the  enemy 
may  then  have  a gallery  under  it  alfo. 

We  know  from  different  writers  and  hiftorians,  that  the 
ancients  made  mines  to  furprife  towns,  and  throw  down 
their  walls.  We  have  every  reafon,  therefore,  to  believe, 
that  they  alfo  had  methods  for  difeovering  them.  And  Vi- 
truvius, in  the  laft  chapter  of  his  laft  book,  informs  us,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  when  it  was  befieged,  fufpedt- 
ing  the  enemy  of  carrying  mines  under  the  ditch,  dug  it 
deeper  all  round  the  town,  and  thereby  difeovered  under  the 
ditch  the  avenues  or  galleries  of  thirty  mines,  which  the  be- 
fiegers had  prepared  for  furpriling  them. 

Counter-mines  both  have  been,  and  may  be,  made  ufe  of 
to  great  advantage  in  the  defence  of  places,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  befiegers  approach  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

As  in  the  courfe  of  time,  during  a fuge,  the  befieged  will 
find  it  necefiary  to  retire  from  advanced  or  out-works,  and 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; whether  the  be- 
fiegers render  themfclves  matters  of  them  by  force  or  by  fap, 
they  ought  to  make  in  them  a quantity  of  fmall  fourneaux , 
to  which  they  may  fet  fire  in  retiring,  and  by  means  of  them 
deftroy  the  befieger’s  lodgments  and  works. 

They  (hould  have  a number  of  fourneaux  under  the  glacis, 
to  be  made  ufe  of  in  time  of  need  or  necefiity.  Thefe  will 
deftroy  the  befieger’s  works  in  his  whole  progrefs  through 
it,  unlefs,  feeing  his  firft  labours  overturned  and  taken,  and 
apprehending  fimilar  accidents,  he  do  not  carry  his  lodgment 
to  the  creft  of  the  glacis,  but  content  himfelf  with  the  fur- 
rounding of  it  by  fap,  and,  by  means  thereof,  with  giving 
vent  to  the  fourneaux  ; which,  though  a tedious  method  of 
proceeding,  is  the  fafeft  and  fureft  one  he  can  adopt.  But 


if  the  ditch  be  dry,  though  he  may  give  vent  to  the  four- 
neaux,  or  fmall  counter-mines,  that  have  been  made  under 
the  glacis,  the  lodgments  which  he  makes  a-top  of  it  will 
not  he  fecure  againft  the  effects  of  other  counter-mines  : for 
the  btfieged  can  make  counter-mines  under  thefe  fourneaux , 
that  vent  has  been  given  to  ; and  thefe  counter-mines,  when 
fprnng,  will  be  attended  with  more  dangerous  and  furprifing 
efttdts,  as  they  wiil  do  more  execution,  and  the  fnare  will 
be  lefs  expected.  A fally  or  fortie  made  by  the  befieged,  at 
the  time  of  fpringing  them,  will  increafe  the  furprife,  afto- 
nifliment,  and  confufion  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  one  efl'ential  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  conftru&ion  of  counter-mines,  which  is  to  guard  againft 
their  producing  the  effedf,  when  fprung,  of  throwing  any 
part  of  the  covert-way  into  the  ditch,  inftcad  of  overturning 
the  adjoining  lodgment  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fap,  which 
he  may  have  commenced  for  his  defeent  into  the  ditch.  For 
this  reafon,  care  (hould  be  taken  to  keep  the  chamber  of  the 
counter-mine  farther  from  the  counterfcarp,  or  exterior  fide 
of  the  ditch,  than  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  earth 
above  it,  which  it  has  to  raife  or  throw  up. 

It  is  not  necefiary  to  wait  till  the  befiegers  have  made 
their  lodgments  acrofs  the  glacis,  to  annoy  and  difquiet 
them  by  means  of  counter-mines,  unlefs  it  be  well  known 
and  afeertained  that  they  are  not  defeending,  or  making  ex- 
cavations under  ground,  for  the  purpofe  nf  giving  vent  to 
the  fubterrarieous  works  that  may  have  been  prepared  by  the 
befieged.  In  this  cafe,  the  befieged  ought  even  to  amufe 
them  as  much  as  pollible,  by  difputing  with  them  their 
lodgment?.  But  after  they  (hall  fuppofe  that  they  have 
well  eftablifhed  the  head  of  their  trench,  and  their  lodg- 
ments, the  befieged  (hould  blow  them  up,  by  means  of  four- 
neaux and  counter-mines,  and  alfo  overthrow,  if  pofiible,  the 
place  of  arms  which  they  may  have  made  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  advanced  works,  and  thereby  oblige  them  to  look  for 
that  fecurity  under  ground  which  they  cannot  find  above  it- 
Thus  they  would  be  forced  to  make  a number  of  fubter- 
raneous  works,  to  which  the  btfieged  ought  to  oppofe  them- 
felves,  by  means  of  interfefting  branches  or  rameaux,  which 
have  all  of  them  a communication  with  the  grand  gallery  or 
canal  of  the  counter-mines.  Thefe  rameaux  being  properly, 
made,  will  facilitate  the  conftrudlion  of  the  fourneaux  and 
counter-mines  that  will  be  snade  where  they  mjy  be  wanted, 
for  overturning  the  works  of  the  befiegers,  and  thereby 
either  rendering  them  ufelefs  or  greatly  retarding  the  pro- 
grefs of  thtm. 

As  thefe  contrivances  depend  on  the  (kill  and  manage- 
ment of  the  commandant  or  governor,  the  needfity  of  times 
and  occafions,  and  the  convenience  ot  places,  will  furnifh 
him  with  the  means  of  inventing  new  ones.  Certain  it  i-, 
that  if  he  is  determined  to  defend  the  works  entrufted  to  his 
care,  and  knows  how,  the  enemy  will  not  gain  one  foot  of 
ground,  after  he  once  gets  within  piftol  (hot  of  the  out- 
work, without  lofing  a good  deal  of  time.  It  would  other- 
wife  be  ufelefs  to  fortify  places,  and  to  know  how  to  defend 
them,  if  this  knowledge  did  not  lead  us  to  underhand  that 
the  ufe  of  it  is  to  render  a moderate  number  of  troops  equal 
to  the  force  of  a powerful  army. 

If  the  ditch  be  dry,  fourneaux  prepared  beforehand  will 
be  very  ufeful  for  overturning  both  the  (ap  and  the  adjoining 
lodgment  : and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  in  confequence 
of  the  ditches  being  full  of  water,  the  befiegers  will  not  even 
then  be  matters  of  the  covert-way,  although  the  fap  be 
commenced,  and  even  open  for  entering  it ; for  the  befieged 
ought  not  to  abandon  it  entirely,  till  the  befiegers  have 
placed  their  cannon  along'  the  faces  of  its  parapet,  to  deftroy 
the  palifades  and  moveable  traverfes  that  are  placed  within 
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it.  Under  thefe  faces  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert-way 
there  fhould  be  good  large  fourneaux,  for  overthrowing  the 
batteries  on  them,  when  they  are  ready  to  fire  or  open, 
Neverthelefs,  the  befieged  ought  not  to  put  fire  to  thefe 
fourneaux,  but  as  late  as  pofiible  ; but  fhould  wait  till  the 
cannon  of  the  flanks  of  the  place,  high  and  low,  have  en- 
deavoured to  ruin  or  deftroy  the  conftrudlion  of  thofe  bat- 
teries that  are  oppofite  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  befieged 
steed  not  entirely  abandon  the  covert-way,  ftnee  they  can  al- 
ways go  to  it  and  return  on  one  fide  and  the  other,  under 
cover  of  the  moveable  traverfes,  and  the  retrenched  places 
of  arms  ; and  when  they  are  forced  to  quit  it,  without  any 
hopes  of  returning  to  it,  they  can  fpring  the  fourneaux  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  befiegers,  having  no  longer  an  enemy  to  combat  in 
the  covcrt-way,  will  attack  the  retrenched  places  of  arms ; 
the  taking  of  which  will  give  them  a good  deal  of  trouble,  if 
they  be  rivetted  with  mafonry,  and  well  fraifed  and  palifaded 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  They  will,  in  fuels  cafe,  be 
obliged  to  open  a paffige  for  themftlves  into  them  by  means 
of  fourmaux,  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  eafily,  if 
the  ditch  be  well  defended.  Thus  the  attack  of  thefe  lmall 
works  will  retard,  for  fome  days,  that  of  others  of  more  im- 
portance for  the  prefervation  of  the  place.  The  officer, 
who  commands  in  fuch  a fmall  out-work,  fhould  retrench 
himfelf  in  it  with  good  palifades,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  re- 
treat ; and  in  retiring,  he  fhould  fpring  the  fourneaux  that 
have  been  made  there,  to  dellroy  the  whole  work,  or  to 
wait  till  the  enemy  has  made  his  lodgment  within.it  before 
he  fprings  them,  in  order  to  envelope  or  bury  him  in  the 
ruins  of  it. 

By  means  of  counter-mines,  the  defence  of  the  ravelin 
and  its  retrenchment  may  alfo  be  rendered  very  obflinate, 
and  the  taking  of  them  troublefome  to  the  befiegers  ; and 
when  the  troops  employed  in  their  defence  are  obliged  to 
quit  them  entirely,  they  fhould  fpring  the  fourneaux  that 
have  been  made,  for  the  deftrudtion  of  the  retrench- 
ment. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  befieger,  in  his  attack,  em- 
braces more  than  one  front  of  the  place  attacked.  What  he 
p-incipally  occupies  is  commonly  the  ground  neceffary  for 
placing  or  erefting  the  batteries  oppofed  to  the  flanks  of  the 
baflions  attacked.  As  thefe  batteries  cannot  exift  without 
an  epaulement,  to  cover  them  from  thofe  parts  of  the  place 
that  can  otherwife  fee  them,  and  are  not  embraced  by  the 
attack,  it  is  this  epaulement  that  fhould  be  attacked  and 
deftroyed.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this  objedt  eafily,  the 
befieged  fhould  puffi  a fubterraneous  gallery,  beginning  from 
the  ditch  of  the  ravelin  not  attacked,  and  the  nearelt  to  the 
attack,  till  it  be  carried  quite  under  this  epaulement.  There 
they  fhould  make  fourneaux  or  countei -mines,  which,  by 
their  effefts  in  fpringing,  will  uncover  the  flanks  of  the  bat- 
teries, that  will  foon  be  difmounted  by  the  cannon  of  the 
ravelin  not  attacked,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  place  that 
can  difeover  them.  This  fhould  be  pradtifed  both  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  attacks,  if  poffible,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  furprife  the  enemy  at  the  fame  inftant  with  a 
fally,  fupported  from  all  the  works  of  the  place  the  neareft 
to  the  attack.  The  befieged  fhould  even  attack  the  enemy 
in  thofe  places  where  he  has  leaf!  reafon  to  fuppofe  he  can 
be  attacked  ; and  to  do  it  with  the  greater  certainty  and 
fafety,  they  fhould  have  a fubterraneous  gallery  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  demi- 
gorges  of  the  ravelin.  This  gallery  would,  in  its  pafl'age, 
ferve  as  a caponier  for  the  defence  of  the  ditch,  as  well  as  a 
way  or  road  to  the  ravelin,  under  which  fevera!  counter- 
mines fhould  be  made,  but  not  fprung  till  the  enemy  is  oc- 


cupied in  giving  the  affault  to  the  body  of  the  place.  The 
fire  being  put  to  the  counter-mines  under  the  lodgment, 
which  they  will  of  contfe  deftroy,  the  befieged  fhould,  fome 
of  them,  return  into  the  ravelin,  and  ellablifh  a lodgment 
there,  if  it  be  poffible.  This  divertion  will  produce  a good 
effedl,  will  furnifh  reafon  or  an  occafion  for  the  enemy  to 
abandon  the  breach  made  in  the  body  of  the  place,  and  will 
afford  them  fufficient  time  for  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  the 
ravelin  : for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  enemy  will  then  per- 
fevere  in  his  attack  on  the  body  of  the  place,  or,  leaving  it, 
will  go  to  fupport  the  troops  attacked,  overcome  in  the 
ravelin.  In  truth,  things  of  this  nature  happening  at  the 
fame  time,  are  apt  to  embarrafs  the  greateft  commander. 
But  if  the  befieged  have  taken  care  to  have  a branch  of  the 
canal  of  counter-mines  made  under  the  ravelin,  and  this 
branch  puffied  quite  under  the  ruin3  of  the  breach  in  the 
fame,  thefe  ruins  may  be  eafily  thrown  away  or  afide  by  a 
fourneaux , and  the  enemy  thereby  deprived  of  a paffage  into 
the  ravelin,  which  will  force  him  to  attack  it  anew  as  at 
fir  ft. 

A miner  that  knows  how  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  coun- 
ter-mines, conftrufted  as  they  ought  to  be,  may  flop  the 
enemy’s  miners,  flifle  them,  or  deftroy  their  works  in  fuch 
a manner,  as  to  make  it  impoffible  for  others  to  return  to  the 
fame  place  ; or,  if  he  pleafe,  let  them  enter  the  galleries  of 
the  counter-mines,  block  up  the  paffages,  and  either  take 
them  prifoners  or  kill  them  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  be- 
fieged, indeed,  who  know  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  ad- 
vantages, will  be  for  a confiderable  time,  and  in  a great 
meafure,  mailers  of  the  fate  of  their  enemies.  For  without 
mentioning  all  the  fnares  and  ftratagems,  which  the  befiegers 
cannot  forefee,  who,  finding  it  impoffible  for  them  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  under-ground  paffages  flopped,  and  una,ble 
to  make  mines  that  can  be  of  any  ule  to  them,  are  driven  by 
nectfficy  to  brave  the  mines,  and  carry  on  their  attack  tibove 
ground  ; which,  if  they  be  ohftinatcly  oppofed  or  refilled, 
c-xpofes  them  to  many  difafters,  hardfhips,  and  difficulties, 
not  only  in  making  their  approaches,  but  alfo  in  making 
their  lodgments  on  the  covert-way,  and  in  every  other  place 
where  they  dare  to  carry  on  their  works.-  If  they  advance 
by  fap  towards  the  covert-way,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
them  notice,  from  time  to  time,  by  fome  fourneaux  or 
counter-mines,  of  the  danger  they  are  in.  But  it  they  make 
their  attack  fword  in  hand,  it  wiil  be  in  a great  mealure  ufe- 
lefs  to  make  ufe  of  the  counter-mines;  for,  though  they 
might  ftartle  and  alarm  the  troops  during  the  attack,  and 
bury  fome  men  in  the  earth  they  throw  up,  the  excavations 
made  by  them  might  lerve  for  lodgments.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  and  advifable  to  referve  them  for  ditlurbing  the  be- 
fieger’s  works,  and  of  courfe  for  gaining  time.  Befides, 
the  counter-mines,  intended  for  being  firft  fprung,  fhould 
not  be  loaded  till  they  are  about  to  be  ufed,  that  they  may 
be  always  ready  for  preventing  the  enemy  from  advancing, 
which  they  cannot  do,  if  they  are  chargtd  beforehand. 
The  befiegers,  on  reaching  the  covert-way,  may  attempt  to 
re-enter  the  ground,  whilft  he  completes  his  lodgment ; 
but  they  will  be  again  obftrudted  by  the  counter-mines,  and 
be  expofed  on  all  fides  to  the  fame  difficulties  as  before. 
The  moment  they  begin  to  raife  batteres  for  making  a 
breach,  it  is  proper  to  deftroy  all  their  lodgments  on  the 
covert- way,  by  fpringing  the  uppermoft  counter- mines,  with- 
out waiting  till  the  guns  arc  mounted  : for  thefe  fmall 

counter-mines  loofen  the  earth  where  the  cannon  are  to  be 
mounted  ; and  the  next  counter-mines  that  are  fprung  throw 
them,  after  they  are  mounted,  towards  the  town.  After 
thefe  batteries  are  repaired,  and  the  guns  are  again  mounted, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  a very  fhort  time,  the  next  counter- 
mines. 
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mines,  if  they  be  properly  difpofed  of  and  charged,  will, 
when  fprung,  throw  the  guns  a fecond  time  towards  the 
place,  and  into  the  ditch.  And  if  there  be  a depth  of  ear  th 
from  25  to  30  feet,  the  fame  tiling  may  be  done  fix  or  feven 
times,  which  mud  aftonifh  and  difhearten  even  the  molt 
obit  in  ate  and  perfevering  enemv. 

Counter -Mure,  or  Counter -Wall,  a little  wall  built 
clofe  to  another,  to  fortify  and  fecure  it,  that  it  may  not 
receive  any  damage  from  the  buildings  contiguous  to  it. 

By  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  if  a ftable  be  eredled  againft  a 
partition-wall,  there  mull  be  a counter-wall  added,  eight 
inches  thick.  M.  Buller  obferves,  that  the  counter  wall 
ought  never  to  be  bound,  or  connedled,  with  the  proper 
wall. 

Count tK-Mure,  in  Fortification.  See  Comtr k-Mure. 

CouNTER-O/ien/n^,  in  Surgery , is  an  incifion  made  in  the 
moft  dependent  part  of  an  abfeefs  or  wound,  oppofite  to 
fome  other  wound  already  exiiling. 

CouNTER-PtfZ?,  in  French  Heraldry , denotes  what  we 
term  paly  of  fix  per  ftlTe  counter-changed  ; the  number  of 
divifions  being  always  expreffed. 

Cou  nter-P/z/V,  a part  of  fomething  oppofite  to  another 
part.  Thus,  in  Mufic,  the  bafs  and  treble  are  two  counter- 
parts, or  oppofite  parts. 

CouNTER-Pa/g,  in  Law.  When  the  feveral  parts  of  an 
indenture  art  interchangeably  executed  by  the  feveral  parties, 
that  part  or  copy  which  is  executed  by  the  grantor  is  called 
the  original , and  the  reft  are  counter-parts ; though  it  is 
better,  and  of  late  it  is  moft  frequent,  for  all  the  parties  to 
execute  every  part,  w'hich  renders  them  all  originals. 

CovtiTV.K-PaJfantj  in  Heraldry,  denotes  two  animals  pall- 
ing or  walking  different  ways,  one  to  the  dexter,  the  other 
to  the  finifter. 

Cou.NTER-P/ea,  in  Law,  a replication  to  a plea,  or 
prayer. 

When  a tenant  by  courtefy,  in  dower,  or  other  real  ac- 
tion, prays  the  view  or  aid  of  the  king,  or  him  in  the  rever- 
fion,  for  his  better  defence;  or  if  a ftranger  to  the  aftion 
begun  defire  to  be  admitted  to  fay  what  he  can  for  the  fafe- 
guard  of  his  eftate  : that  which  the  demandant  alleges  againft 
this  requeft,  why  it  ftiould  not  be  admitted,  is  called  a coun- 
ter-plea. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  ftat.  25  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  So 
that  counter-plea  is,  in  law,  a replication  to  “ Aid  Frier,” 
and  is  called  “ counter-plea  to  the  voucher.”  But  when 
the  voucher  is  allowed,  and  the  vouchee  comes  and  demands 
what  caufe  the  tenant  hath  to  vouch  him,  and  the  tenant 
fhews  his  caufe,  upon  which  the  vouchee  pleads  any  thing 
to  avoid  the  warranty;  this  is  called  “ a counter-plea  of  the 
warranty.”  Te  ms  de  Ley.  Stat.  3 Elw.  I.  c.  39.  There 
is  alfo  a counter-plea  to  the  plea  of  clergy  ; fee  Benejit  of 
Clergy . 

Counte r-P lot , a plot,  or  intrigue,  contrived  to  thwart 
and  overthrow  another. 

COUNTERPOIN  r,  contrapun£tum.  Lat.  Contrappunto, 
Ital.  in  Mufic , is  nearly  fynonymotis  with  compnjition  ; with 
this  difference,  according  to  Rondeau,  that  “ the  inven- 
tion of  melody,  or  a iingle  part,  maybe  called  compojiiion  ; 
but  that  counterpoint  implies  the  harmony  of  two  or  more 
parts.”  To  this  difference  we  cannot  fubferibe  : as  it  ex- 
tends the  title  of  compofer  to  the  inventor  or  compiler  of  a 
high  part  ; an  honourable  title,  due  only  to  the  mailers  ef 
harmony,  whence  aimoft  all  good  melody  is  derived.  Tnere 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  arranging  tingle  founds 
into  a tune,  and  computing  a piece  of  mufic  in  many  parts, 
as  between  writing  a ballad  and  an  epic  poem.  The  fubjeft 
of  a ballad,  indeed,  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a poem 
of  great  length,  and  that  of  a naked  melody  may  be  the 


theme  of  compofition  in  many  parts  ; but  if  the  author  of 
the  melodv  is  incapable  of  cloathing  it  with  harmony,  he  is 

no  compofer. 

Of  tne  natural  production  of  harmon-,  or  chord0,  from  the 
vibrations  of  a (ingle  firing,  or  founding  b dy,  we  have  given 
an  account  in  the  article  Basse  fundamentale.  This  is  the 
only  natural  harmony  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; the 
reft  is  metaphorical,  and  alltifive  to  practical  mufic  ; and  even 
this  fundamental  chord  cannot  be  called  a work  of  nature, 
for  the  materials  by  the  medium  of  which  it  arrives  at  our 
ears  are  artificial;  nature  neither  cafts  a bell,  nor  twifts  a firing. 
The  Mercurian  lvre,  if  we  may  believe  the  poets  and  fabu- 
iifts,  was  not  only  formed  but  fining  by  nature.  For  among 
the  various  opinions  of  the  feveral  ancient  writers  who  have 
mentioned  the  Chelys,  cr  Fefludo,  and  alcnbed  the  invention 
to  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  that  of  Apollodorus  is  the  moft 
intelligible  and  probable.  “ The  Nile,”  fays  this  writer 
(Biblioth.  lib.ii.),  “ after  having  overflowed  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Egypt,  when  it  returned  within  its  natural  bounds, 
left  on  fliore  a great  number  of  dead  animals  of  various  kinds, 
and,  amongft  the  reft,  a tortoife,  the  ft efh  of  which  being 
dried  and  willed  by  the  fun,  nothing  was  left  within  the 
(hell,  but  nerves  and  cartilages,  and  thefe  being  braced  and 
contracted  by  deficcation,  were  rendered  fonorous ; Mer- 
cury, in  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  happening  to 
ftrike  his  foot  againft  the  fhell  of  this  tortoife,  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  found  it  produced,  that  it  fuggAted  to  him  the  firft 
idea  of  a lyre,  which  he  afterwards  conftrufled  in  the  form 
of  a tortoife,  and  ftrung  it  with  the  dried  finews  of  dead 
animals.” 

When  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  refinements  of  the 
art,  talk  of  natural  mufic,  they  only  mean  fuch  (trains  as  are 
common,  and  which,  by  frequent  heaiing,  they  think  they 
underftand  ; but,  literally,  there  is  no  natural  mufic ; the 
whole  is  a work  of  art. 

The  title  of  counterpoint,  given  to  compofition,  or  mufic 
in  parts,  preceded  not  only  the  invention  of  clefs,  but  of 
lines  and  fpaces.  In  many  miffals  we  have  feen  the  infancy 
of  fimultaneous  founds  in  points,  or  marks  over  particular 
words  and  fyllables,  like  acc  nts  ; and,  afterwards,  as  the 
monks  and  priejls  began  to  feel  a pleafure  in  the  confonance  of 
a 4th,  a 5th,  or  an  8th,  a fecond  point  or  dot  was  placed 
over  the  firft.  Thefe  were  not  in  the  beginning*  regulated  by 
lines,  but  by  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elevation  and  dif- 
tance  from  each  other.  After  iome  time,  we  found  alinedravrn 
through  fuch  dots  or  points  as  were  on  its  level;  then  two  lines, 
one  red  and  the  other  yellow,  to  denote  the  tenor  and  bafe. 

After  this,  two  or  three  centuries  elapfed  before  a third 
and  fourth  line  were  added,  at  which  the  Roman  miffals  have 
remained  ever  fince.  This  is  the  ihort  hiftory  and  origin  of 
the  term  counterpoint . 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  whoever  thinks  of  compofing 
knows  how  to  perform  with  his  voice,  or  fome  inftrument, 
the  productions  of  others — knows  a common  chord,  and 
fomething  of  thorough  bale — and  if  the  inftrument  on 
which  he  plays  is  the  piano-forte  or  harp,  fo  much  the 
better. 

As  a foundation  for  the  whole  art  of  mu-  — 

fical  compofitior,  we  (hall  give  the  common 
chord  of  C natural  in  all  itsftages  : after  this, 
the  table  of  intervals  fhould  be  ftudied,  in 
order  to  know  in  half  notes  or  femitones,  the 
diftance  between  found  and  found.  See  In- 
terval. Then  the  8 notes  in  the  diatonic 
fcale,  which  form  a key  in  fimple  melody, 
making  C the  reprefentalive  of  all  major  keys, 
and  A of  the  minor.  We  at  firft  give  the 
minor  key  defending,  to  avoid  accidental  -© 

(harps, 


COUNTERPOINT. 


fliarps,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.  See  the  terms 
Major,  Minor,  and  Key. 

Concords  are  the  unifon  8th,  5th,  4th  in  a common  chord, 
and  with  a 6th.  The  only  intervals  that  can  rife  and  fall 
together,  gradually,  are  the  3ds,  and  6ths,  and  of  thefe  the 
union  and  progrefs  are  unlimited.  An  entire  movement 
roav  be  compoftd  in  any  notes  of  the  time  taole,  put  into 
meafure,  confiding  of  nothing  but  a feries  of  36s,  or  6ths. 
See  Plate  VI.  N°  3. 

For  the  fundamental  bafe  to  every  found  of  the  fcales 
major  and  minor,  amending  and  defcending.  See  Plate  VI. 

N°  5- 

See  in  Plate  XII.  an  afcending  and  defcending  fcale 
with  two  fundamental  bafes  to  each  note,  and  another  with 
three  fundamental  bafes. 

Afcendinc  and  defcending  fcales  in  the  bafe,  with  a treble, 
or  difcai-.t.  See  Plate  VII. 


A fuppofed  bafia  to  the  fcale  afcending  and  defcending, 
major  and  minor.  Plate  VII.  III. 

The  unifon  8th,  5th,  and  4th,  are  called  perfect  concords, 
as  they  admit  of  no  change,  without  becoming  difcords. 
No  two  of  thefe  are  allowed  to  rife  or  fall  together,  gradual- 
ly, or  by  a leap. 

For  a bafe,  or  3d  part,  to  a feries  of  3ds  and  6ths.  See 

PlateVll  N°  2. 

Suppofed  bafe  to  the  fcales.  Ib.  3 . 

The  fundamental,  or  principal  bafe,  is  that  which  carries 
a common  chord,  as  a 3d,  5th,  or  8th,  or  two  of  the  three, 
or  all  three  together. 

The  three  fundamental  bafes  to  every  key,  are  the  key- 
notes, the  5th  above,  and  3th  below,  or  4th  and  5th  of 
every  key  ; in  the  common  chords  of  which  bales  the  ftu- 
dent  may  pick  out  a regular  ieries  of  founds. 


Example  in  C major. 


See  THOROUGH-£r?/e,  Basso  Principale,  and  Plate  II. 

Out  of  the  fcale  of  each  key,  he  ihould  try  to  form 
melodies  in  various  meafures  ; at  fir  ft,  totally  without  ac- 
companiment, and  then  from  the  fundamental  and  fuppofed 
bafes  to  the  fcales,  Plate  VII.,  III.,  try  to  difcover  what 
bale  will  fuit  the  paffages  in  his  melodies. 

Thus  far  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  difcords,  except 
fometimes  adding  the  /th  to  the  common  chord,  which  is 
the  only  addition  to  it,  that  would  not  rob  the  bafe  of  the 
title  of  fundamental. 

Difcords  are  the  2d  fharp,  4th  or  tritonus,  the  7 th  and 
the  9th.  But  every  concord  may  be  made  a difcord  by 
the  note  above  it  : as  the  3d  by  the  4th,  the  4th  by  the  5th, 
the  3 th  by  the  6th,  the  6th  by  the  7th  ; and  indeed  the 
8th  bv  the  9th. 

Every  interval  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  ofiave,  is 
termed  a compound  interval,  or  odfave  of  feme  finaple  in- 
terval : as  the  9th  is  a recurrence  of  the  2d,  the  10th  of  the 
3d,  the  1 1 th  of  the  4th,  the  12th  of  the  3th,  and  the  15th 
of  the  odtave. 

The  fifth  is  compofed  of  two  thirds,  a major  and  a minor, 
or  a minor  and  a major;  the  3d  of  two  feconas  ; the  major 
2d  of  two  femitones. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  preparation  and  refolution  of  dif- 
cords, it  may  be  neceffary  to  characterize  all  the  natural  in- 
tervals within  the  limits  of  the  oftave. 

The  fucceffion  of  unifons  (though  they  cannot  be  called 
intervals)  is  prohibited  u\'  counterpoint,  unlefs  when  two  treble 
parts  fing  or  play  throughout  in  unifon , with  defign. 


The  fecond  is  a difcord,  and  prepared  and  refolved  in  the 
bafe:  it  is  accompanied  by  the  ®. 

The  3d,  an  imperfect  concord,  is  wanted  in  the  accom- 
paniment of  every  other  concord  and  difcord,  except  the 
2d  and  *. 

The  4th  is  a perfeft  concord,  when  ufed  in  the  common 
chord  between  the  5th  and  8th,  as  it  is  when  joined  to  the 
6th  and  8th  ; but  with  the  5th  or  the  2d  it  is  a difcord.  The 
4th  is  accompanied  by  the 

The  3th  is  a perfeCI  concord,  but  made  a difcord  when 


united  with  the  6th.  The  complete  chord  is^. 

The  6th  is  an  imperfedf  concord,  often  doubled  and  ac- 
companied by  the  3d. 

The  7th  is  a difcord  joined  to  the  common  chord,  orf. 

I he  8th  is  a perfect  concord  ; and  wanted  in  all  chords, 
except  thofe  of  the  2d  or  9 h. 

The  9th  is  a difcord,  and  oftave  of  the  2d,  but  differently 
accompanied  5.  See  Plate  V.  an  engraving  of  a thorough- 


bafe.  Card. 

There  are  in  melody  three  progrefiions,  or  ways  of  moving 
from  found  to  found  : 

Moto  retto,  when 
two  parts  rife  or  fall 


gradually  together. 


Cuy  Ll  1 p 


Moto  oblique,  oblique  motion;  one 
part  moving,  and  the  other  remaining 
ftationary,. 


Mots 


C O UNTE 

Moto  contrario,  contrary  motion  ; one  part  rifing  and  the 
other  falling. 


Plain  counterpoint,  is  note  againft  note,  in  founds  of  equal 
duration,  and  without  difcords. 

. Figurative,  or  florid  counterpoint,  requires  meafure,  in  notes 
of  different  lengths. 

Relative  founds,  are  fuch  as  belong  to  two  or  more 
chords  ; as  C is  related  to  F and  A.,  as  G is  to  C and  E, 
being;  efTential  founds  to  the  chords  of  each.  See  Plate 
XII. 

The  fucceffion  of  two  3ths  rifing  or  falling  together,  is 
prohibited  from  the  want  of  relation  ; as  there  is  no  found 
in  common  with  the  chords  of  G and  A,  or  G and  F.  In 
the  conftruftion  of  a grammatical  fentence  every  word  has 
its  relative,  and  the  breach  of  the  rule  againft  ^ths  in  fuc- 
ceffim,  is  equally  offenfive  to  a cultivated  ear,  with  a falfe 
concord  to  the  mind  in  grammar. 

Two  unifons,  or  two  oftaves  in  fucceffion,  in  full  har- 
mony, are  prohibited  from  their  want  of  variety  ; but  thefe 
can  not  only  be  borne,  but,  when  admitted  with  defign, 
have  a good  effedl.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  had  no  other 
fimultaneous  harmony  or  mufi'c  in  parts,  than  what  was 
produced  by  a fucceffion  of  multiplied  unifons  and  odtaves  ; 
r.or,  except  in  Europe,  is  counterpoint  cultivated,  or 
does  it  afford  pleafure  to  the  natives  of  three  parts  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  become  necefiary,  in  modern  compofftions,  that  the 
melody  ffiould  b t phrafed  ; that  is,  divided  into  periods  of  an 
equal  number  of  bars  ; as  2,  4,  8,  12,  or  16.  As  verfe  is 
regulated  by  feet  and  fyllables,  melody  is  lame  and  ungrace- 
ful if  its  periods  confiff  of  an  unequal  number  of  bars,  as 
of  7,  7,  9,  15,  or  17.  A verfe  with  a fv liable  too  much 
or  too  little,  does  not  hobble  more  than  fuch  imperfect  mea- 
fures  in  mufic.  A period  of  this  kind  in  melody,  is  called 
by  the  French  phrafe  manquce.  Neither  Fouchs,  nor  any 
of  the  theorills  of  the  lalt  century,  gave  their  examples 
in  an  equal  number  of  bars,  upon  principle.  But  all  malters 
and  writers  of  elementary  treatifes  on  counterpoint,  ffiould 
now  enforce  it  as  a precept,  that  melody  ffiould  be  regularly 
phrafed  by  all  young  ftudents  in  compofition,  who  afpire  at 
grace.  Every  movement  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
dance,  fuch  as  the  minuet,  rigadon,  gavot,  faraband,  8tc. 
has  its  drains  regulated  in  this  manner.  In  ferious  dramatic 
airs,  in  fudden  guffs  of  paffion  or  furprife,  or  in  comic 
fcenes,  to  produce  fome  grotefque  or  humorous  effedf,  the 
phrafes  are  frequently  broken  with  fuccefs  ; but  never,  where 
either  grace  or  energy  is  required,  ffiould  a young  contra- 
puntiff  be  inattentive  to  the  phrafeology  of  his  melodies, 
See  Rhythm. 

And  not  only  the  number  of  bars  in  every  ftrain  or  period 
ffiould  be  regular,  but  the  accents  regularly  placed  in  each 
bar.  This  precept  concerns  the  performers  as  well  as  com- 
pofers.  See  Accent. 

The  preparation  and  refolution  of  difcords  require  much 
ftudy,  experience,  and  reflexion.  Dr.  Pepufch  has  given 
in  2,  3,  and  4 parts,  the  ffiorteft:  and  moft  clear  rules 
and  examples  for  this  important  article  in  counterpoint,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  any  elementary  work. 

We  have  not  room  on  our  plates  for  the  notation  of  his 
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examples,  but  (hall  give  here  a ffiort  fpecimen  of  each  dif- 
oord,  and  refer  to  his  excellent  little  work,  entitled  “ H. 
Sreattfe  on  Sfanuonv,”  for  the  reff. 


Difcords. 

Prepared 

Refolved  on  the 

the  2d  by  the 

unifon  3.  J 6.  S. 

3-  6-  6* 

4th 

7th,  and  all  the  concords 

3.  6.  8. 

7th 

3.  3.  6.  8. 

3.6.3. 

9th 

3.  5.  6.  never  in  the  8th 

3.  6:  8.  j 

Concerning  difcords,  three  eircumftances  are  to  be  confl- 
dered  : a>3  on  what  part  of  a bar  they  are  to  b e prepared;  when 
Jlruck  ; and  when  refolved. 

In  common  time  of  two  notes  in  a bar,  the  iff  is  ac- 
cented and  the  2d  unaccented.  And,  in  common  time  of 
four  notes  in  a bar,  the  iff  and  3d  are  accented,  the  2d  and 
4th  notes  unaccented.  In  triple  time  of  three  minims, 
three  crotchets,  or  three  quavers  in  a bar,  the  firft  note 
only  is  accented,  and  the  other  two  are  unaccented.  Of 
the  three  tircumftances,  therefore,  relative  to  difcords, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  preparation  is  on  the  unac- 
cented part  of  a bar  : the  difeord  is  Jlruck  on  the  accent- 
ed part,  and  refolved  on  the  unaccented  part  of  a bar. 
See  examoles  of  all  difcords  in  notation  of  1,  2,  3,  and 
4 parts,  Plate  XIV.  XV.  XVI. 

There  are  ftill  other  difcords  that  are  unnoticed  in  the 
figuring,  called  pajfing  notes . See  Accent.  This  fubjeft 
has  been  well  treated  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  the  other  able 
theorills  on  whom  we  lean.  But  as  an  article  in  a dictionary 
is  not  a treatife,  we  muff  comprefs  our  examples  into 
as  ffiort  a compafs  as  neceffity  requires.  See  Plate  XVI. 
See  Passing-ao/w,  and  Dissonanza  alia  efugita. 

Not  only  the  fucceffion  of  r;ths  and  8ths  is  prohibited 
in  counterpoint,  but  the  ffpicions  of  them.  As  Csefar’s 
wife  was  not  only  to  be  chaffer  but  unfnfpeCted.  * See  ex- 
amples of  this  harmonical  vice,  and  of  the  prohibitions. 
Plate  IV. 

P.  Martini  has  given  a general  rule  for  avoiding  the  fuf pi- 
cion  of  5ths  and  8ths,  by  not  moving  from  any  confonance 
to  a perfedt  concord  by  ffmilar  motion  : as  from  a 3d  to  the 
5th — from  the  8th  to  a 5th,  or  from  a 5th  to  a 3d  or  8th, 
or  from  a 6th  to  an  8th,  &c. 

The  air,  fong,  fonata,  er  whatever  the  movement  may 
be,  which  a ftudent  in  counterpoint  attempts  to  compofe, 
ffiould  begin  and  end  by  fome  found  or  founds  of  the  com- 
mon chord  of  the  key-note.  In  a major  key,  an  accidental 
fharp  becomes  the  7th  of  a new  key.  So  that  if  the  piece 
begin  in  C,  the  firtt  additional  ffiarp  that  occurs  is  ufur.lly 
F*,  which  leads  to  G,  the  half-note  above  fuch  ffiarp  ; 
fo  leads  to  the  key  of  D minor  ; G*  to  A,  and  D * 
to  E minor.  In  minor  keys  the  7th  is  fo  conftantly  ffiarp, 
as  hardly  to  be  called  accidental ; as  in  the  key  of  fc)A,  G 
the  7th  requires  an  accidental  ffiarp  whenever  it  is  uftd 
afeending. 

An  accidental  flat  in  any  of  the  parts  of  a major  key  be- 
comes the  4th  of  a new  key.  As  in  F,  which  has  only  one 
flat  at  the  clef,  and  a flat  to  E implies  the  key  of  B 
which  has  two  flats  at  the  clef,  and  in  the  key  of  D minor, 
which  has  but  one  flat  at  the  clef,  a flat  occurring  at  E, 
implies  the  key  of  G minor,  which  has  two  flats,  & c. 
See  Modulation  and  Thorough-^,  or  Accompani- 
ment without  figures.  See  thorough-bafe  chords,  and  rules 
for  .playing  without  figures,  Mufic,  Plate  V. 

A regular  difeord,  eflential  to  the  harmony,  is  the  fuf- 
penffon  or  anticipation  of  fome  found  of  the  preceding 

chord, 
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chord,  by-  which  it  is  prepared.  Its  refolution  is  the  de- 
fcending one  degree  on  a concord  to  the  bale,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  hationary.  The  2d  makes  the  unifon  a difcord.  It 
is  prepared  and  refolved  in  the  bale,  which  defcending 
one  degree,  renders  it  a 3d.  See  examples  of  the  pre- 
paration and  refolution  of  all  the  regular  difeords  ; Mujic , 
Plate  XIV. 

As  the  3ds  and  6ths  of  any  key  are  the  only  concords 
that  can  move  up  and  down  in  regular  fucceffion,  the  ftudent 
in  exercifing  his  ear  in  different  meafures  in  the  two  keys  of 
C and  A natural,  mud  remember  that  a clofe  cannot  be 
made  in  A minor,  without  an  accidental  G expreffed 
or  underllood.  See  fucceffions  of  ads  and  6ths  in  Mufic , 
Plate  VI. 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  F the  6th,  as  well 
as  G,  the  7th  of  A minor,  ufed  to  be  made  (harp  in  afeending. 
But  Tartini  found  that  F in  that  key  deliroyed  its  minor 
effeft  ; he  rather  preferred  the  leap  of  an  extreme  fharp  2d 
from  F natural  to  G than  deltroy  the  natural  pathos  of 
the.  minor  key.  But  as  fome  writers  on  mufic,  and  compofers, 
ilill  adhere  to  the  old  fcale  of  A minor,  afeending  to  the 
oftave  through  the  (harp  6th  as  well  as  7th,  we  fhall  make 
F both  natural  and  fharp,  in  the  afeending  fcale  of  A minor, 
to  give  the  young  compofer  his  choice  between  them. 

The  fundamental  or  principal  bafe  of  thefe  feales  being 
imp  re  (Ted  in  the  memory,  and  a treble  drawn  from  the  chords 
given  to  the  feales  in  the  bafe,  the  young  harmomft  fliould 
try  to  find  a bafe  to  the  feales  in  three  parts ; the  treble 
moving  by  3ds.  See  Plate  VII.  Two  fundamental  bafes 
to  each  note  ; three  fundamental  bafes  to  each  note  ; and 
the  continued  or  fuppofed  bafes  to  the  feales. 

Having  given  the  feveral  treble  rules  with  their  accom- 
paniments ; deferibed  the  feveral  intervals  ; the  preparation 
and  refolution  of  difeords ; it  is  time  to  recommend  to  the 
young  ftudent  in  counterpoint , the  rule  which  has  been  formed 
for  accompanying  the  fcale  afeending  and  defcending,  in  the 
bafe,  major  and  minor,  which  ieems  to  have  been  invented 
and  fird  brought  into  ufe  in  France,  under  the  title  of 
Re'gle  de  l’Octave  ; (which  fee  ;)  but  by  whom  is  not 
fettled.  Rouffeau,  in  the  article,  fays,  “ this  harmonic 
formula  was  fird  publifhed  in  1700  by  the  Sieur  Delaire.” 
But  in  treating  of  accompaniment,  he  afiigns  it  to  Campion. 
If  it  could  be  afeertained  that  either  of  thefe  muficians  was 
author  of  the  rule,  we  fhould  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
the  latter.  In  1700,  no  fuch  harmony  as  that  of  the  regie 
de  Vodave  was  given  to  the  fcale;  nor,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  lalf  century,  was  it  fo  accompanied.  But  of  late  years,  al- 
molt  all  harmony  feems  built  on  the  chords  given  to  the  fcale 
in  this  rule  ; which  is  not  only  ufeful  in  accompanying  a bafe 
without  figures,  but  in  harmonizing  the  fcale  in  four  parts,  by 
young  compofers,  and  in  extra&ing  melody  from  its  chords. 
A fpecific  harmony  being  given  to  each  note  of  the  fcale, 
afeending  and  defcending  in  every  key ; if  the  young  com- 
pofer, or  performer,  is  certain  what  key  he  is  in,  the  know- 
ing this  rule  alike  in  all  keys,  will  remove  every  doubt  as 
to  the  harmony  of  each  bafe  which  he  wifhes  to  ufe  or  ac- 
company. We  fhall  therefore,  in  the  plates,  give  this  rule 
in  a figured  bafe,  and  write  the  chords  in  notation  with  their 
full  complement,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  a fcore, 
making  the  upper  part  the  fird  treble,  the  middle  note  of 
the  chord  the  2d  treble,  and  the  lowed  note  the  tenor. 

For  fundamental  bafe,  and  fuppofed  bafe,  to  the  treble 
fcale,  fee  Mufic,  Plate  VI.  and  VII.  And  for  a divifion 
bafe  to  the  treble  fcale  major  and  minor,  afeending  and  de- 
fcending, fee  Mufic,  Plate  VIII. 

The  young  mufician  mud  remember,  that  this  rule  is  only 
to  be  rigidly  followed,  when  the  bafe  rifes  or  falls  gradually. 
In  wider  intervals,  as  in  leaps  from  the  key  note  to  the  3d, 
Von.  X. 


4th,  5th,  or  6th,  common  chords  will  do,  in  writing  or 
playing,  unlefs  fome  difcord  is  prepared  for  the  fecond 
found  of  fuch  intervals,  fuch  as  a 4th,  7th,  or  9th,  which 
never  occur  in  the  regie  de  I’odave.  See  Mujic , Plate  V. 

As  florid,  or  figurative  counterpoint,  includes  every  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition,  fuch  as  imitations,  fugues,  canons,  double 
counterpoint,  &c.  though  thefe  will  be  found  fully  deferibed 
and  difcuffed,fevera!ly,in  their  places,  yet  they  mud  be  fpoken 
to  here,  in  order;  as  condituent  and  important  parts  of  the 
prefent  article. 

Imitation  is  an  irregular  fugue.  When  a paffage  led  off 
by  any  one  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a compofition  is  repeated 
by  another  in  the  fame  kind  of  notes  in  any  part  of  the  fcale, 
it  is  called  imitation,  to  didinguifh  it  from  a regular  anfwer 
to  a fubjedl  of  fugue. 

Fugue  requires  an  anfwer  in  the  unifon,  odfave,  5th,  or 
4th  ot  the  key,  in  which  the  fubjedl  is  led  off,  to  be  ac- 
counted regular:  as  in  thofe  keys  alone,  the  intervals  will 
be  the  fame.  This  rule  will  be  illudrated  with  examples  in 
notes,  in  the  mufic  plates. 

Canon,  is  a perpetual  fugue;  as  the  part  which  leads  off 
the  fubjedl  gives  law  to  the  red,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  movement : thence  canon,  from  Gr.  regula, 

norma,  a rule  or  law.  In  Bird’s  well  known  canon  of  Non 
nobis  Domine,  the  fird  treble  fings  in  the  key  of  G major, 
the  fecond  in  D,  the  fourth  below,  and  the  third,  or  bafe, 
in  the  double  odlave,  or  15th  below  the  fird  treble;  but 
alw  ays  in  the  fame  intervals. 

The  contrivances  and  difficulties  of  this  fptcies  of  compo- 
fition, with  which  ingenious  men  have  loaded  it  in  pure  pe- 
dantry, and  ambition  to  be  thought  more  cunning  artids 
than  their  neighbours,  have  lod  that  reverence  which  ufed 
to  be  paid  them,  ere  melody  was  cultivated,  and  its  more 
intelligble  merit  was  taded  and  underdood.  Yet,  as  canons 
are  dill  refpedted  by  mailers,  who  know  the  difficulty  of 
their  conftrudlion,  the  young  contrapuntid,  at  his  leifure 
hours,  as  an  intellectual  employment,  fhould  try  his  drength 
in  exercifes  of  this  kind.  Though  out  of  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  canons  known  in  our  own  country,  and  compofed  by 
natives,  the  only  two  that  continue  in  favour,  and  general 
ufe,  may  be  faid  to  be  Non  nobis  Domine , of  Bird,  and 
“ Let’s  drink  and  let’s  fing  together,”  by  Dr.  William 
Hayes  of  Oxford ; but  the  favour  of  thefe,  in  private  fo- 
ciety,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  two  national  fongs, 

God  fave  Great  George  our  king  !”  and  “Rule  Britan- 
nia,” in  public. 

Examples  of  fugue  and  canon  are  given  in  notation  in  the 
mufic,  Plates  IX,  X,  and  XI. 

Double  counterpoint  is  not  fo  eafy  to  deferibe  as  fugue  and 
canon.  There  is  no  chapter  on  the  fubjedl  in  Pepufch, 
nor  do  we  remember  its  being  mentioned  in  his  treatife. 
Graffineau  is  filent  on  the  fubjedl,  and  Broffard  jud  mentions, 
Fuga  di  contrappunto  doppio,  without  explanation.  In  later 
writers,  however,  it  makes  a long  article,  of  no  very  eafy 
comprehenfion.  The  fhortefl  and  mod  intelligible  explanation 
which  we  can  give  of  this  artful  contrivance  is  : “a  com- 
pofition written  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  feveral 
parts  can  be  inverted,  and  reciprocally  ferve  as  accompani- 
ments to  each  other,  and  the  harmony  dill  be  good.” 

Rouffeau  does  not  mention  this  fpecies  of  counterpoint; 
but  in  the  Supplement  to  the  fird  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedic, there  is  a long,  though  an  obfeure  article,  on  double 
counterpoint,  but  illudrated  with  no  good  examples.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Walther,  from  a work  of  Matthefon,  but  un- 
noticed in  the  plates.  The  invention,  however, is  not  new, for 
Pedro  Cerone,  della  Mufica,  publifhed  in  Spanifh  at  Naples, 
161 3,  in  folio,  contains  a long  chapter  on  the  fubjedl,  lib.  xiii,  * 
p.  734,  which  he  thus  introduces:  “To  the  end  that  no- 

A a thing; 
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thing  in  counterpoint  may  remain  unexplained,  we  fhall  (hew 
in  what  an  artificial  and  wonderful  manner,  and  with  what 
good  effect,  the  Italians  can  treat  a fimple  melody  ( canto 
llano),  in  contrappunto  cloppio  (contrappunto  doblados),  which 
is  nothing  more  than  changing  the  parts,  making  the  high- 
eft  the  lowed,  and  lowed  the  higheft,  in  various  ways;  by 
which  a new  melody  and  a new  harmony  are  produced,  and 
effedts  totally  different  from  thofe  of  the  firft  performance. 
And  this  may  be  effedted  in  three  different  ways ; in  the 
8th,  the  ioth,  and  nth.” 

This  is  a very  clear  and  accurate  definition,  written  more 
than  ioo  years  before  Matthefon’s  book  was  publifhed. 
For  the  full  title  of  Cerone’s  work,  which  is  extremely 
fcarce,  fee  his  biographical  article. 

Pedro  Cerone  de  Bergamo  has  calculated  the  mutations 
of  intervals  by  inverfion,  and  his  explanation  is  fo  ample 
and  fatisfaftory,  that  there  feems  little  occafion  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  more  modern  authors  for  further  information  on 
the  fubjedl  of  double  counterpoint.  Yet,  left  the  ftudent  Ihould 
ftill  be  perplexed  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  perhaps, 
not  perfectly  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  contrivance,  we 
fhall  give  him  the  good  Padre  Martini’s  opinion  and  precepts 
on  the  fubjedt,  who  was  always  the  zealous  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  ftudious  youth. 

Padre  Martini  tells  us,  that  among  all  the  moft  profound 
and  ufeful  contrivances  in  the  mufical  art,  is  that  of  double 
counterpoint,  concerning  which  Padre  Camillo  Angleria,  in 
his  “ Regole  di  Contrappunto,”  cap.  xxv.  p.  94,  writes 
thus : 

. “ After  the  ftudent  is  able  to  write  with  facility  in  good 
harmony  for  four  voices,  arranging  the  feveral  parts  agree- 
able to  the  fubjedt  which  he  has  chofen,  and  wifhes  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  moft  fublime  inventions  of  fo  noble  a profeffion, 
he  mull  begin  to  ftudy  double  counterpoint,  and  all  its  fubtil- 
ties  ; changing  the  grave  to  the  acute,  and  the  acute  to  the 
grave,  with  elegance,  grace,  and  good  harmony.” 

The  reader  will  fee  on  our  mufic  plates  his  firft 
examples  of  double  counterpoint  to  the  fcale  in  the 
odlave,  which  he  purfues  in  2,  3,  4,  and  5 parts,  with 
great  abilities.  Thefe  examples  in  notation  are  follow- 
ed by  inftrudtions  for  the  different  fpecies  of  this  kind 
of  compofition,  with  lifts  of  the  concords  and  difcords  to 
be  avoided  ; informing  the  ftudent  that  by  double  counter- 
point is  meant  an  ingenious  and  artful  compofition  in  various 
kinds  of  concords  and  difcords,  regularly  prepared  and  rc- 
folved,  particularly  in  the  odlave,  which  has  been  long  prac- 
tifed  by  mailers  of  the  higheft  clafs,  inverting  the  parts  an 
8th  above  or  below  its  firft  fituation,  at  which  pitch  the  in- 
verfion is  moft  clear  and  obvious,  avoiding  the  ufe  of  the 
5th,  which  by  inverfion  becomes  a 4th.  In  this  moft  fimple 
fpecies  of  double  counterpoint  the  movement  or  period 
Ihould  begin  and  end  in  the  oftave ; as  the  following  inter- 
vals or  numbers  will  ftiew  : 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 

8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  1. 

Double  counterpoint  in  the  ioth  has  not  been  fo  fre- 
quently ufed  by  renowned  old  mailers  as  in  the  odlave,  whe- 
ther from  being  more  difficult  and  lefs  pleafing,  we  will  not 
determine;  it  is  however  practicable  under  the  following  re- 
ftriCtions:  two-thirds  or  two-tenths  cannot  fucceed  each 
other  afcending  or  dtfcending  diatonically,  as  they  involve 
the  compofer  in  two  8ths,  or  two  unifons.  In  like  manner 
two  6ths  are  prohibited,  which  by  inverfion  would  become 
two  5ths ; no  more  can  two  4ths  or  two  yths  be  ufed  in  li- 
gatures or  binding  notes,  as  the  following  numbers  will  ma- 
jiifeft ; 


I*  2.  3.  4.  5.-  6.  7.  8.  9.  to. 

10.  9.  3.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2.  1. 

Rules  for  double  counterpoint  in  the  12th. 
Counterpoint  in  the  12th,  is  a compofition  in  which  one, 
two,  or  more  parts  may  be  tranfpofed  a 12th  above  or  be- 
low, in  which  the  compofer  may  ufe  all  the  concords  and 
difcords,  except  the  7th  refolved  on  the  6th,  which  has 
not  a good  effedt.  If  the  7th  is  ufed  it  ought  to  be  re- 
folved on  the  5th,  the  bafe  riling  one  note.  (See  Difap - 
pointed  Cadence.)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  part  or 
parts  tranfpofed  a 12th  (hould  begin  and  end  in  the  5th,  the 
reft  remain  in  their  firft  fituation.  This  kind  of  double 
counterpoint  is  feldom  ufed  on  account  of  its  difficulty;  but 
it  not  only  produces  pleafing  harmony,  but  allows  of  modu- 
lation. In  this  fpecies  of  counterpoint,  the  following  is  the 
inverfion  of  the  intervals : 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  - 

12.  11.  10.  9.  8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2,  1. 

This  excellent  theorift  (Padre  Martini),  has  traced  double 
counterpoint  up  to  the  time  of  Zarlino,  who  fays  (Inftit. 
Harmon,  p.  3.  cap.  56.),  “II  contrappunto  doppio  non  e 
altro  cheuna  compofizione  fatta  ingegnofamente,  che  fi  puo 
cantare  a piu  modi,  mutando  le  fue  parti ; di  maniera,  che 
replicata  fi  oda  aiverfo  concento  da  audio,  che  nelle  fteffc 
premieramente  fi  udiva.”  And  this  paffage  P.  Martini  in- 
troduces by  faying,  that  “ of  all  the  moft  erudite  and  ufeful 
contrivances  in  mufic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  double 
counterpoint  is  of  the  firft  importance.”  Many  are  the  modes 
in  which  mailers  have  reverfed  the  parts  upon  this  principle; 
but  for  more  clearnefs  and  certainty,  we  fhall  reduce  them  to 
five  fpecies.  The  firft  will  be  that  of  writing  or  compofinga 
part  upon  a fragment,  real  or  imaginary,  of  canto  fermo,  which 
may  be  tranfpofed  in  various  ways  above  or  below  the  text ; as 
in  the  o&aves,  3th,  3d,  or  6th.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  that  in 
which  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  the  lower,  may  be  tranfpofed 
in  various  ways.  The  third  fpecies  is  when  the  parts  may  be 
tranfpofed  in  contrary  motion  (moto  contrario).  In  the 
fourth  fpecies  the  parts  are  invertible,  as  in  the  fecond  and 
third  fpecies  ; but  require  a free  bafe  to  complete  the  har- 
mony. The  fifth  fpecies  refembles  imitation  in  fugues,  by 
fome  irregularities  of  characters  or  intervals.  How  ufeful 
and  necelfary  double  counterpoint  is  to  compofers,  feems  moft 
apparent  in  writing  fugues  of  all  kinds,  canons,  madrigals, 
and  other  compofitions,  which  cannot  be  rendered  complete, 
without  a perfeit  knowledge  of  double  counterpoint.  And  if,  at 
prefent,  the  art  of  compofition  is  configned  to  genius  alone, 
without  fcience,  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this 
moll  ufeful  contrivance.”  Indeed  a fugue  is  little  more  than 
a feries  of  paffages  in  double  counterpoint : and  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart feldom,  in  their  fymphonies,  lofe  an  opportunity  of 
availing  themfelves  of  their  knowledge  in  the  art  of  in - 
•ver/ion. 

The  examples  of  double  counterpoint  in  notation,  we 
fhall  give  from  the  Regole  di  Conti  appunto,  Rules  of 
Counterpoint,  by  Sala,  the  laft  writer  and  the  bed  on  the 
fubject,  in  Italy,  of  whom  we  (hall  have  frequent  occafion  to 
fpeak  hereafter. 

Modulation , another  very  important  part  of  counter- 
point, will  be  amply  treated,  generally,  in  its  proper  place. 
But  here  we  fhall  only  point  out  the  natural  and  ufual  mo- 
dulation in  any  given  key,  in  the  courfe  of  a movement  of 
confiderable  length  : For  example  ; if  the  key  is  C natural, 
the  firft  modulation  or  change  of  key,  is  made  by  an  F 
which  leads  to  G major,  the  5th  of  C.  The  fecond  modula- 
tion is  ufually  into  D minor,  by  an  accidental  C * or  B flat. 
Then  into  A minor,  by  a G ; and  if  the  movement  is 

long 
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long,  into  E minor,  bv  a D After  this,  the  fubjeft  is 
generally  refumed  in  the  original  key.  Then  a modulation 
into  F major,  by  an  accidental  B b ; which  when  annulled 
by  a fc),  rtftores  the  key  of  C,  and  leads  to  a concluiion  in 

1-3 

the  fame  kind  of  clofe,  as  at  the  end  of  the  firft  ftrain  in  G. 

In  A natural,  the  reprefentative  of  all  minor  keys,  the  moil 
agreeable  modulation  is  firft  into  C major,  the  minor  3d 
above.  Then  into  D minor,  or  F major  by  a C X or  B b* 
From  D or  F to  C by  a B ^ as  a 6th  to  D or  3d  to  G, 
is  a plealing  modulation  into  C.  Then  by  a G % in  one  of 
the  parts,  the  original  key  of  A minor  ft  reftored.  In  old 
mufic,  the  firft  modulation  from  A natural,  was  into  its 
5th  of  E natural  by  a D ^ ; but  this  fo  fcldom  happens  in 
modern  mufic,  that  the  modulation  into  E feeras  unpleafant 
and  old  fafiiioned. 

The  fundamental  and  fuppofed  bafes  to  chromatic  feales, 
are  given  in  the  plate  referred  to  in  the  article  Modern 
Chromatic  \ which  fee,  Plate  ~K.V I.  The  term  strain, 
in  Mufic,  is  ufed  for  a whole  movement,  and  for  a part  of 
a movement,  as  a plealing  ftrain  ; or  fpeaking  of  a move- 
ment divided  into  diftindt  parts,  or  portions,  by  double  bars, 
each  portion  is  numerically  d ftmguiihed  ; as  the  firft  ftrain, 
the  fecond  fLain,  &c. 

Variation,  which,  for  a long  time,  was  only  multiplying 
the  notes  of  an  air,  without  embellilhing  it,  or  improving 
the  compofition,  and  with  which  the  muiical  world  was 
tired  ; the  fertility,  talle,  and  refources  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  have  rendered  mterefting  and  delightful. 

' Time , mufical  meafures , accents , and  phrafeology,  upon 
which  grace  and  energy  lolely  depend,  muft  be  ftudied  by  a 
young  compofer,  or  contrapuritift,  as  iednloufiy  as  melody 
and  harmony.  See  their  diftimftion  and  rules  under  their 
feveral  heads. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  ecclefiaftical  modes  of  the  Romifh 
church  feems  nectftary  to  an  Englilh  compofer,  to  enable 
him  to  afeertain  the  anfvver  to  fubjefts  of  regular  fugue. 
All  the  Roman  catholic  writers  on  mufic,  recommend  this 
method.  See  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  Authentic,  and 
Plagal.  Dr.  Pepufch,  a Lutheran,  prefers  Solmiza- 
tion.  Both  methods  are  doubtlefs  good  ; but  the  being 
careful  that  the  anfvver  is  made  precifely  in  the  fame  intervals 
as  the  fubjedl,  feems  to  include  a more  extenfive  modulation 
and  general  ufe  of  keys.  Pepufch  confined  all  fugues,  and 
almoft  all  melody  to  the  three  hexachords : Durum,  Natural, 
and  Molle  ; which  fee  : and  the  ecclefiaftical  modes  exclude 
ail  tranfpofed  keys,  as  the  writers  on  canto  fermo,  call  all 
keys  with  more  than  one  fharp  or  one  flat,  admitting  only 
fuch  as  belong  to  the  8 or  12  modes.  See  Modes  of  the 
Ancient  Greek. Mufic,  and  Ecclesiastical  Modes. 

Thus  far  we  have  ventured  to  advance  in  the  rules  of 
counterpoint  from  our  own  ftudies  and  experience ; but  the 
authors  of  higheft  authority,  whom  we  can  recommend  to 
mufical  ftudents  to  fupp'iy  our  deficiencies,  cither  from  want 
of  knowledge  or  want  of  room,  are  Fouchs,  Dr.  Pepufch, 
Padre  Martini,  and  Sala ; whole  works  we  ftiall  feverally 
characterize  in  the  biographical  articles,  which  we  ftiall  affign 
to  thefe  able  and  fafe  counfellors.  We  fhall  here  only  give 
the  titles  of  their  feveral  works,  and  fpecify  the  peculiar 
manner  adopted  by  each,  in  treating  the  fubjedl. 

TheTreatife,  on  Compofition  by  Fouchs,  firft  maeftro  di 
cappella  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  originally  written 
in  Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Vienna  in  1725,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title,  “ Gradus  ad  Pernaffum,  five  Manududlio  ad 
Compofit.  Muficae  Regularem.”  The  author  begins 
with  harmonies  and  the  ratio  of  founds.  The  pradlical  in- 


ftrudlions  are  given  in  dialogue,  between  a mafterand  fcho- 
lar.  All  the  examples  are  written  on  canto  fermo. 

This  work  was  tranflated  into  German,  in  1742,  by  Lo- 
renz Mizlern,  and  publifhed  at  Leipfig,  4to.  In  1761,  an 
Italian  tranflation  in  folio,  appeared  at  Carpi,  by  the  eccle- 
fiaftic  Manfrehi,  recommended  in  ftrong  terms  to  lovers  of 
mufic  by  the  celebrated  Niccola  Piccini,  in  a letter  to  the 
tranflator.  And,  in  1767,  a tranflation  into  Englilh  of  the 
praftical  part  of  the  work,  without  the  harmonics,  by 
Hoeck,  was  publifhed  by  Welcker,  in  folio  : all  thefe  feveral 
editions  are  now  become  fcarce. 

Dr.  Pepufch’s  excellent  little  Treatife  on  Harmony,  con- 
taining the  chief  rules  for  compofing  in  two,  three,  and  four 
parts,  was  publifhed  in  London,  1731.  In  this  work  the 
precepts  are  fhort,  clear,  and  well-arranged.  The  author 
goes  through  the  concords  and  difeords,  ftievving  the  ufe 
of  each,  feparately.  His  rules  for  fugue  and  canon  are  ad- 
mirable. 

In  the  introdudlion,  his  definitions  are  fhort  and  clear, 
except  modulation,  which,  at  prefent,  is  confined  to  change 
of  key  ; but  he  talks  of  modulating  in  one  hey.  In  our  old 
authors,  indeed,  to  modulate  was  limply  to  fing,  p.  iv.  for 
motions,  read  progrefiions  from  one  part  of  the  fcale  to 
another. 

He  rightly  confines  plain  counterpoint  to  mufic  without 
difeords,  and  moving  note  for  note,  but  p.  8,  where,  he 
fays,  that  the  fk ip  in  melody  to  a tritonus,  or  3(5  isabfulute- 
ly  forbidden,  he  muft  not  be  rigidly  followed,  as  fome  of  the 
moll  beautiful  effedls  are  produced  by  thofe  intervals. 

We  do  not  quite  underiland  his  going  from  the  unifon  to 
the  3d  minor,  preferably  to  the  third  major.  His  recom- 
mendation of  doubling  the  3d  or  the  6th  in  accompanying 
the  6th  preferably  to  the  8th,  is  good  in  flow  movements ; 
but  in  quick,  a fmall  hand  would  be  embarraffed  by  frequent 
odtaves  : And  in  quick  movements,  a 3d  is  under  the  hand. 
Ex.  37.  The  avoiding  5ths,  in  a fucctffion  of  common 
chords  to  fundamental  bafes,  Ex.  39,  by  contrary  motion 
deferves  retention.  Ex.  41.  G 44.  Fundamental  and  fup- 
pofed bafes,  by  turns,  is  always  pleating. 

P.  25.  The  venerable  dodlor  is,  however,  a little  miftaken 
in  his  definition  of  canto  fermo , making  it  fynonimous  with 
plain  counterpoint.  Canto  fermo  is  a chant  or  fingle  part, 
and  has  no  reference  to  counterpoint  or  chords  in  the  Ro- 
mifh  church,  where  it  is  never  fung,  as  with  us,  in  four 
parts. 

Neither  our  ears  nor  our  eyes  have  been  quite  reconciled 
to  “ the  7th  prepared  and  refolved  in  the  bafe.”  p.  37- 
Nor  the  jumping  up  to  the  7th,  which  we  were  before  told 
fhould  be  prepared  and  refolved  in  the  treble.  This  harmony 
feems  never  to  have  been  much  in  ufe,  and  the  examples 
from  No.  84  to  91,  are  little  better  than  jargon.  About 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  * 
fometimes  for  2 or  3 bars  together,  made  us  flare ; but  we 
were  foon  familiarized  to  it  by  the  German  fymphonifts  of 
the  Manheim  fchool.  A new  combination  has  fince  been 
introduced,  we  believe,  for  the  firft  time,  by  Krumpoltz  : 
L y , in  a concerto  compofed  for  the  harp  of  that  exquifite 
^ * performer  his  fcholar  and  wife  Mad.  Krumpoltz  ; it- 
was  foon  fandlioned  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  have  given 
it  currency  ; and  now,  though  it  fut prized  at  firft,  the  public 
ear  is  reconciled  to  it,  and  minor  contrapuntifts  will  not  let 
it  be  forgotten.  But  the  unprepared  minor  7th  refolved  in 
the  8th  has  not  met  with  favour  from  the  ferwim  pecus. 

Dr.  Pepufch’s  chapter  on  paffing-notes,  is  very  clear  and 
ufeful,  and  will  remove  many  fears. of  young  harmonifts. 
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COUNTERPOINT. 


His  difcords  by  fuppofition  are  only  appoggiaturas,  and  need 
no  notice  in  figuring  a bafe.  Rameau’s  chords  by  fuppofi- 
tion  are  different  things.  The  comparing  the  feveral  kinds 
of  cadences  to  breathing  places  as  it  were  in  mufic,  to 
pundluation  or  flops  in  literature,  is  juft  and  happy.  Piet, 
p.  ir. 

Modulation  is  fo  much  extended,  and  indeed  now  become 
fo  unlimited,  that  Dr.  Pepufch’s  fober,  relative,  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  modulation,  which  by  having  fo  long  ftudied  the 
compofitions  of  celebrated  and  curious  old  contrapuntifts, 
narrowed  his  ideas  fo  much,  that  he  regarded  even  Handel 
as  an  innovator.  So  that  his  chap.  vii.  p.  38,  will  carry  a 
fludent  but  a little  way  on  the  myftic  and  difficult  road  of 
modulation. 

Padre  Martini’s  inftruftions  are  excellent,  as  far  as  they 
go  ; but  the  compofitions  which  he  gives  in  illuftration  be- 
ing all  rigidly  formed  on  the  ecclehaftical  modes  and  canto 
fermo,  few  of  them  are  applicable  to  fecular  mufic  of  the 
prefent  times.  We  fhall,  however,  give  his  authority  for 
i'ome  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  article  ( counterpoint ),  and 
occafionally  quote  him. 

“ Regole  del  Contrappunto  pratico  di  Nicola  Sala  Napo- 
litano,  Primo  Maeftro  nel  reale  Confervatorio  della  Pieta  de 
Torchini,  Napoli,”  1794.  This  is  the  laft  capital  work 
publifhed  in  Italy,  on  the  fubjedt  of  compofition.  The  au- 
thor, who  died  in  1795,  had  been  40  years  principal  mafter 
of  the  confervatorio  of  la  Pieta,  and  was  the  fcliolar  and 
fucceffor  of  Durante.  During  the  long  feries  of  years  in 
which  he  had  been  inftru&ing  the  mufical  ftudents  in  that 
celebrated  feminary,  he  formed  this  regular  fyftem  of  coun- 
terpoint, which  is  printed  at  the  r®yal  prefs  in  two  huge  folio 
volumes,  as  large  as  De  Lifle’s  maps  ; admirably  engraved, 
and  containing  a regular  feries  of  well  digefted  examples 
of  compofition  of  the  mod  clear,  neat,  and  corredt  kind, 
that  have  ever  yet  been  publifhed  in  any  elementary  mufical 
work  fince  the  invention  of  counterpoint. 

Thefe  four  theorifts  are  all  excellent  harmonifts ; and  if 
the  fludent  has  any  genius  or  fpirit  of  invention,  he  can 
have  no  fafer  guides  in  the  flights  he  may  take. 

Counterpoint  forms  a long  and  elaborate  article  in  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique.  The  fubjeA  has  been  taken  up 
ab  ovo , and  its  hiftory  and  progrefs  traced  from  the  princi- 
pal writers  of  the  laft  century,  adding,  however,  little  new 
information  from  their  own  refearches.  Extradls  are  given 
from  friends  and  foes  to  the  art.  Imitations,  fugues,  canons, 
and  learned  modulation,  are  called  gothic  and  barbarous  in- 
ventions by  fome,  and  fublime  produdlions  by  others.  We 
have  the  farcafms  of  Rouffeau,  and  abufe  of  Eximeno, 
againft  all  learning  and  contrivance  in  mufical  compofitions  ; 
and  Padre  Martini  and  German  and  Englifh  writers  in  their 
favour.  Rameau,  the  French  Coryphaeus  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, is  not  even  allowed  a repieno  part  in  this.  The 
ufual  rules  and  exceptions  are,  however,  at  length 
given. 

In  fpeaking  of  Aleffandro  Scarlatti,  and  Durante,  and 
their  fcholars,  M.  Ginguene  has  done  juftice  to  the  Neapo- 
litan fchool  of  counterpoint,  though  he  afterwards  invali- 
dates his  praife,  by  quoting  the  cenfurcs  of  the  fuperfleial 
Eximeno,  who  has  nothing  but  belle  parole  with  which  to 
defend  his  prejudices  and  erroneous  opinions.  He  is  a far 
better  m=*fteY  of  the  Italian  .language,  than  the  art  of  mufic. 
How  men  who  have  read,  and  meditated  on  the  fubjedt,  as 
much  as  MefTrs.  Ginguene  and  Framerie  have  done,  could 
become  the  dupes  of  his  eloquence  and  falfe  reafoning,  we 
know  not ! particularly  after  feeing  the  kind  of  compofition 
for  which  he  would  fuperfede  that  of  the  church,  by  AldT, 


Scarlatti,  Leo,  Durante,  Pergolofi,  Jomelli,  Perez,  Ga- 
luppi,  Sacchini,  &c.  ; who,  though  their  dramatic  ftyle  is 
all  grace,  elegance,  and  paffion,  have  produced  mufic  for 
the  church,  of  the  mod  grave,  folemn,  learned  and  fub- 
lime kind,  which  Signor  Eximeno  qualifies  with  the  epithets 
of  gothic  and  barbarous  I M.  Ginguene  has  detected  him 
in  his  chronology,  arid  proved  that  during  the  reign  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy,  fo  far  from  fugues,  canons,  and  pedantic 
complication  having  their  rife,  no  attempts  at  even  plain 
counterpoint  had  been  made.  The  work  of  Eximeno  was 
unnoticed. in  Italy,  except  by  foreigners  who  had  fubferibed 
to  it,  as  they  are  called  upon  by  artifts  and  pnjedtors  to 
do  to  every  thing,  was,  we  believe,  never  read  by  three 
mailers  among  the  natives,  and  has  long  been  as  much  for- 
gotten as  if  it  had  never  been  written.  However,  among 
evocations,  and  the  phantafmagoria  of  the  Illuminati, 
Signor  Eximeno  has  had  a momentary  refufeitation  in 
France. 

Among  the  general  rules  for  counterpoint  in  the  New 
Encyclopedic,  a ufeful  precept  is  given  to  the  young  har- 
monift,  to  avoid,  in  vocal  compofitions,  every  thing  that 
offends  a cultivated  ear,  or  that  is  too  difficult  to  be  perform- 
ed unlefs  purpofely  intended  to  difplay  a peculiar  talent,  ca- 
pable of  executing  difficulties  out  of  the  reach  of  common 
abilities. 

No  mufical  article  is  more  amply  treated  in  that  immenfe 
work  than  counterpoint.  After  a lketch  of  its  hiftory,  taken 
chiefly  from  one  of  our  Englifh  mufical  hillorians,  eleven 
rules  are  given  for  counterpoint  in  general:  iff.  To  avoid 

the  tritonus  or  fharp  4th  in  melody,  unlefs  as  a fharp  7th  it 
mounts  to  the  odlave. 

2.  The  leap  of  a major  6th  is  prohibited  in  the  treble, 
we  know  not  why,  as  we  could  give  feveral  agreeable  in- 
ftances  of  its  ufe  in  the  melody  of  Italy,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  own  country. 

3.  The  major  or  fharp  7th,  and  all  intervals  in  general, 
that  are  difficult  of  intonation. 

— m- 

4.  T wo  major  3ds,  which, 
however,  to  a binding  note 
in  the  bafe,  frequently  hap- 
pens, as  in  the  following 
paffage 

5.  Falfe  relation,  as  C ^ againft  C or  B b againft  B^; 
But  Eman.  Bach,  in  appogiaturas,  has  violated  that  rule. 

6.  No  compofition  fhould  begin  on  the  3d  in  the  treble. 
A rule  which  has  been  abandoned  more  than  a hundred 
years,  as  “ Sweet  Bird,”  by  Handel,  Voi  Aonanti,  by  Gi- 
ardini,  and  “ Would  you  Tafte  the  Noon-tide  Air,”  by 
Arne,  would  fbew. 

7.  It  is  neceffary  always  to  pafs  from  a perfedl  to  an  im- 
perfedl  concord,  in  contrary  or  oblique  motion. 

8.  Neither  the  8th  nor  the  5th  fhould  be  ufed  in  two 
parts,  in  the  middle  of  a movement,  much  lefs  the  unifen, 
as  they  afford  no  variety  in  the  harmony. 

9.  All  difcords  fhould  be  prepared  and  refolved,  ex- 
cept the  7th,  which  is  ufed  in  melody,  as  well  as  har- 
mony, without  reftridlion  ; as  well  as  its  derivatives,  the 
2d  and  4th. 

10.  In  counterpoint  of  many  parts,  if  any  of  the  inter- 
vals are  doubled,  the  8th  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  5th, 
the  3th  to  the  3d;  which  laft,  at  a clofe,  would  occafion  two 
odlaves.  But  we  think  that  the  3d,  whether  major  or  minor, 
has  the  moll  pleafing  effedl,  when  doubled,  of  any  of  the 

intervals. 


c o u 


c o u 


intervals.  Even  at  a clofe,  in  many  parts,  one  of  the  {harp 
sds  may  fall  on  the  5th  of  the  bale. 

II.  Thediftance  between  the  firft  treble  and  tenor,  in 
four  parts,  {hould  never  be  more  than  a 10th. 

Many  of  thefe  rules  are  become  obfolete,  fuch  as  the 
four  firli,  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  10th  . . 

But  of  Padre  Martini’s  ten  rules  of  counterpoint,  eight 

remain,  even  in  fecular  mufic.  . 

Though  almoft  all  thefe  rules  have  been  already  given  in 
the  courfe  of  this  article,  we  fhall  infert  them  here  in  re- 

eu'ar  order.  . . . , , 

B I.  The  firli  rule  in  counterpoint  is  to  begin  and  end 

in  perfect  harmony  with  the  founds  that  compole  the  com- 
mon chord  of  the  key-note,  and  their  compounds  or  oc 

“Yl  Prohibits  the  fucceffion  of  two  unifons,  two  oftaves, 
or  two  fifths,  in  fimilar  motion.  ,.  , 

III.  Contains  prohibitions  in  mufic,  a cappella , which 
have  been  long  abolilhed  in  fecularmufic;  fuch  as  the  avoid- 

ins 


Double  counterpoint  has  been  more  laboured  in  the  new 
4to.  edition  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  has  had  more  pages 
bellowed  upon  it  than  any  mufical  article  in  that  voluminous 
work.  Calculations  are  made  of  the  inverfion  of  all  the 
intervals  in  this  artful  and  ingenious  fpecies  of  counterpoint, 
the  mod  ufeful  and  pleafing  perhaps  in  figurative  harmony. 
But  of  this,  Sala  has  given  fuch  numerous  and  excellent 
examples  in  his  Regale  clel  Contrappunto,  that  nothing  more 
feems  neceffary  on  the  fubjedl.  See  an  account  of  this  ad- 
mirable work  in  the  biographical  article  concerning  the  au- 
thor. However,  after  M.  de  Caftilhon  has  bellowed  ten 
pages  in  the  New  Encyclopedic  upon  the  theory  of  double 
counterpoint , M.  Ginguene  takes  it  up  practically,  and  gives  ten 
or  twelve  excellent  examples  of  it  in  notation,  from  Padre 
Martini’s  Saggio  di  Contrappunto,  who  chiefly  {elected  them 
from  the  works  of  Palellrina.  For  the  hillory  of  counter- 
point, fee  Composition.  -* 

Cov^tek- Pointed,  in  Heraldry,  by  the  French  called  con - 
tre-pointe,  is  when  two  cheverons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in 


_ t’r  _ ruarn  .th  or  flat  cth,  in  melody  ; the  the  points,  the  one  rifing,  as  ufual,  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
ie,  . P • ^ fall*.  nftave.  mull  other  inverted,  falling  from  the  chief.  Thev  mav  alfo  be 


minor  / 


major  6th,  minor  7th,  a diminifhed  or  falfe  oiftave,  mull 
always  be  difficult  to  execute  with  the  voice,  and  detettabie 

t0  IV  To  remember  that  major  intervals  naturally  afeend, 
and  minor  defeend ; of  the  firft  kind  are  the  3d,  6th, 
and  7th  major  ; and  of  the  latter,  the  flat  5th  and  flat 
7th. 

V.  Falfe  relations  prohibited. 

VI.  Mi  againft  Fa,  or  the  tritonus  p This  prohibi- 
tion, already  given  in  the  1 1 Id.  rule,  has  been  taken  off 

fecular  mufic  ; where  the  moll  expreihve  and 


other  inverted,  falling  from  the  chief.  They  may  alfo  be 
counter-pointed  the  other  way  ; that  is,  when  they  are  form- 
ed on  the  fides  of  the  fhield  and  the  points  meet  that  way, 
called  counter-pointed  in  feffe. 

COUNTERPOISE,  or  Counterpoize,  (from  coun- 
ter, oppofite,  and  poize,  a weight,  or  balance,)  is  a weight 
{landing  in  oppofition  to  another  weight.  The  word  is 
principally  ufed  in  Mechanics.  When  a weight  is 
placed  in  each  fcale  of  a balance,  fo  that  neither  of  the  two 
preponderates,  each  weight  is  faid  to  be  a counterpoife  to 
the  other.  And  the  fame  thing  muff  be  underftood  of  all 
other  mechanical  engines;  obferving,  however,  that  in  every 


imnaffion ed 'pa^ge^ha ve^been  produced  by  this  interdicted  mechanical  engine,  the  balance  excepted  they  are  not  the 
. r r weights  themfelves  that  mult  be  equal,  but  their  momenta; 

llUyrT  ' That  the  feveral  parts  {hould  be  as  compad  and  that  is,  the  weight  of  each  multiplied  by  its  velocity.  Thus, 

1 h other  as  pofiible.  fuppofe  that  a wheel  of  two  feet  in  diameter  is  fixed  to  an 

neareac  o^er  P fj.om  any  confonance  to  a perfeft  axis  of  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  that  a rope  fattened  with 

ncord’bv  regular  motion,  is  prohibited.  See  in  PI.  IV.  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  goes  round 

Martini’s  examples,  in  which  fufpicions  of  5ths  and  Sths  it,  and  hangs  down  with  its  other  extremity  ; alfo,  that 

AVA  r another  rope  faftened  with  one  end  to  the  axis,  goes  round 


appear,  counterpoint,  or  note  againft  note,  ought 

to  be"  compofed  of  concords  only,  and  of  notes  of  equal 

lengthy  figurative  counterpoint,  in  which  notes  of  dif- 

ferent duration  are  ufed,  there  are  two  kinds  of  difeords, 
the  one  by  gradation,  or  pajfmg  notes  ; (which  _iee,)_  the 


it  in  the  oppofite  direction,  and  hangs  down  with  its  other 
end.  Now  if  a weight  of  three  pounds  be  faftened  to  the 
end  of  the  rope  which  proceeds  from  the  wheel,  and  a 
weight  of  fix  pounds  be  faftened  to  the  rope  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  axis  ; each  of  thofe  weights  will  be  a coun- 
terpoife to  the  other,  and  the  wheel  with  its  axis  will,  of 


? bv  fuch  difeords  as  are  regularly  prepared  and  refolved,  courfe,  remain  motionlefs  ; for  fince  the  diameter  of  the 

/ which  terms  fee  in  their  places.)  , , . wheel  ’s  two  feet’.  aad  lrhat  of  the  axis  °ne  fo°}  5 their 

V A {hort  and  intelligible  rule  for  tranfient  modulation  circumferences  are  in  the  fame  ratio;  m.  that  of  two  to 
from  note  to  note  in  any  given  key,  would  be  to  fay,  that  one  ; therefore  the  weight  of  three  pounds  multiplied  by 
ccideutal  * or  b in  any  of  the  parts,  changes  the  mo-  the  velocity  two,  produces  the  momentum  fix  ; and  the 
5“lation  to‘  a new  key  ; the  {harp,  in  {harp  keys,  and  the  weight  of  fix  pounds  multiplied  by  the  velocity  one,  pro- 
® „i  kevs  with  flats,  lead  to  the  half  note  above  fuch  duces  the  momentum  fix,  w.  equal  to  the  former. 

(Wd  or  natural  The ' accidental  b in  a major  key  with  When  obje&s,  efpecially  thofe  of  a heavy  and  bulky 
n F d a natural  in  keys  with  {harps,  lead  to  the  4th  be-  kind,  are  properly  lituated  upon  whatever  they  Hand  ; 
1 in  maior  keys;  and  in  minor  kevs  to  the  minor  6th  be-  fuch  as  ilatues,  men  on  horfeback,  rope  dancers,  veffels 
jow  t s in  c h a'flat  to  B implies  the  key  of  F major  or  upon  water,  See.  they  are  fometimes  faid  to  be  well  poifed, 
ow  ’ " or  properly  counterpoifed ; meaning  that  they  are  fo  fituat- 


1 'of  Padre  Martini’s  ten  rules  of  counterpoint  the  third  and 
fixth  rules  may  be  fpared.  His  colleftion  of  paffages  that 
involve  a fufpicion  of  5ths  and  Sths  contains  ufeful  bea- 

C°  Dr.  Pepufch  feems  beft  to  have  explained  what  is 
meant  by  pajjing-notes,  which  imply  iuch  founds  in 
the  melody  of  any  part,  as  are  not  in  the  chord  to  the 
bafe. 


ed  as  to  have  as  much  weight,  or  rather  momentum,  on 
one  fide  of  the  line  of  dire&ibn  as  on  the  other ; hence 
they  remain  perfe&ly  Heady  and  firm.  The  line  of  direc- 
tion of  a body,  is  a line  which  paffes  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  that  body,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon. 

Sometimes  the  word  counterpoife  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
any  inftrument  or  any  weight  which  may  be  occafion- 

ally 
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ally  ufed  for  tlie  purpofe  of  refloring  the  ^equilibrium 
of  a body,  or  of  a fyftem  of  bodies  conne&ed  toge- 
ther. 

Counterpoise,  in  the  Manege , denotes  the  liberty  of 
the  adtion  and  feat  of  a horfeman  ; fo  that  in  all  the  horfe’s 
motions  he  continues  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  bearing 
equally  on  the  flirrups. 

COUNTER. -Poison,  an  antidote  or  remedy,  which  pre- 
vents the  effedl  of  a poifon. 

Of  this  kind  are  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  orvietan,  &c. 
Counter-poifons  are  either  general,  or  fpecfic  : to  the  general 
kind  belong  angelica,  carduus  benedidfus,  the  vincetoxicum, 
dittany,  fcorzonera,  citrons,  bezoar,  hartfhorn,  &c.  For 
fpecifics,  citron-bark  is  fuppofed  a counter  poifon  to  nux  vo- 
mica ; Venice  treacle  to  the  bite  of  a viper  ; oil  of  fcor- 
pion  to  the  bite  of  fcorpions ; oil  of  pine-apples  to  orpi- 
ment;  gentian  to  the  cicuta,  &c. 

Vander  Linden,  in  his  treatife  De  Venenis,  fays,  that 
in  every  putrid  indifpofition,  whether  aiiiing  from  the 
bite  of  venomous  beads,  or  from  an  alcali  formed  by  pu- 
trefaction, vinegar  drank  is  fovereign,  either  fimple  or 
difti'led  ; either  with  honey  in  form  of  oxymel,  or  with 
fquills. 

Counter- Potent,  in  Heraldry , is  reckoned  a fur  as  well 
ermine  and  vair  ; but  is  compoied  of  fucti  pieces  as  repre- 
fent  the  tops  of  crutches,  in  French  called  Pttences,  and  in 
old  Englifh  Potent s. 

Cov  XT  ERprffure  of  fluids,  (from  counter,  oppofite,  and 
preffure, ) in  Hydraulics,  means  the  preffure  which  is  produced 
by  a ft  ream  of  fluid  in  a direction  oppofite  to  its  own,  and 
which  is  rendered  adtive  when  the  refervoir,  from  which  the 
ftream  iffues,  is  moveable.  Upon  this  principle  mills  and 
other  machines  have  been  contrived  by  Euler,  Segner,  and 
others.  We  (hall  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers  a 
clear  idea  of  the  counter-preffure  of  fluids,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral application  of  the  princip’e  to  ufeful  machines,  by 
means  of Jig.  5,  in  Plate  I.  Hydraulics.  ABGC  reprefents 
a hollow  veffei  of  wood,  or  tin,  or  iron,  or,  in  fhort, 
of  any  fubltance  fufficientlv  hard  and  durable.  It  has 
three  apertures  ; viz,  a large  one  C G,  a fmall  lateral 
aperture  on  one  arm  at  B,  and  another  lateral  aperture 
equal  to  the  laft  on  the  other  arm,  but  on  the  other 
fide  of  it,  that  is,  oppofite  to  A.  The  whole  machine  is 
faftened  to  an  axis,  the  extremities  of  wh’ch  turn  in  the 
holes  D and  E : this  axis  (lands  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon. F is  a fpout  proceeding  from  a refervoir  or  fpring, 
and  continually  pouring  water  into  the  aperture  C G.  Now, 
the  water  which  thus  comes  into  the  veffei,  finding  the  two 
apertures  at  B,  and  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  A,  comes  out 
of  the  fame,  and  forms  two  dreams  ; then  the  oppofition 
which  the  air  offers  to  thofe.  dreams  produces  a counter- 
prefTure  on  the  arms  of  the  machine  in  a direftion  contrary 
to  that  of  the  dreams  ; in  confequence  of  which  the  whole 
machine  is  caufed  to  turn  round  in  the  dire&ion  contrary  to 
the  dreams,  and  this  rotatory  motion  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  fpout,  F,  continues  to  pour  water  into  the  aperture 
C G.  When  a motion  or  moving  power  is  thus  obtained, 
the  application  of  it  to  miils,  pumps,  and  other  engines,  is 
fufficiently  eafy.  Where  a fufficient  fupply  of  water  from 
a proper  height  may  be  had,  a machine  of  this  fort  may  be 
rendered  very  powerful ; viz.  by  increafing  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  the  vertical  tube  and  the  length  of  the  horizon- 
tal arms,  and  by  enlarging  the  apertures  on  the  arms,  the 
power  may  be  increafed  to  a very  confiderable  degree.  In 
this  machine  the  whole  veffei,  CGAB,  is  the  moveable 
.refervoir  of  the  fpouts  at  B,  and  oppofite  to  A. 


The  wheels  of  fire- works,  which  are  commonly  exhibited, 
turn  round  their  axis  upon  the  fame  principle  ; that  is,  the 
ftream  of  fire  comes  out  in  one  direction,  and  the  oppofi- 
tion which  the  air  makes  to  it,  produces  a counter-preffure, 
which  forces  the  wheel  to  turn  round  its  axis  in  the  oppo- 
fite dire&ion. 

A well  known  eleflrical  experiment,  called  the  eleBrical 
Jly,  is  another  indance  of  this  kind.  The  apparatus,  which 
is  particularly  deferibed  amongft  the  eiedtrical  indrument?, 
confids  of  three  or  four  wires  fadened  to  a cap,  like  the 
magnetic  needle  of  a compafs,  which  reds  upon,  and  turns 
round,  a vertical  pointed  wire.  The  extremities  of  the 
wires  are  turned  Tideways.  When  this  little  apparatus  is 
electrified,  the  dream  of  eleCtric  fluid  which  comes  out  of 
the  extremities  of  the  wires  forces  the  fly  to  turn  in  the 
oppofite  direction. 

When  an  aeolipile  is  fet  upon  a little  wheel  carriage,  and 
its  aperture  is  turned  horizontally,  the  lleam,  which  iffues 
from  it,  produces  a counter-preffure,  (in  confequence  of  the 
oppofition  which  the  air  makes  to  it)  which  impels  the 
aeolipile  with  its  carriage  into  the  oppofite  direction.  See 
/Eolipile. 

Counter-/1  roof , in  Rolling-prefs  Printing , a print 
taken  off  from  another  trelh  printed  ; which,  by  being  pafs- 
ed  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  former,  but 
inverted. 

To  counter-prcve,  is  alfo  to  pafs  a dtfign  in  black  lead, 
or  red  chalk,  through  the  prefs,  after  having  moidened 
with  a fponge,  both  that,  and  the  paper  on  which  the  coun~ 
terprocf  is  to  be  taken. 

CovuTEK-quartered.  See  Counter-Cartele'. 

Counter .-Roll,  a copy  of  the  rolls  relating  to  ap- 
peals, inqueds,  &c.  dat.  3 Ed.  I.  c.  10.  See  Rolls. 

Counter  round,  a particular  round  made  by  officers  to 
know  if  a round  ordered  has  been  exactly  performed. 

Counter -falient,  in  Heraldry,  expreffes  two  animal* 
leaping  different  ways. 

Counter  fcarp  is,  properly  fpeaking,  in  Fortification,  the 
dope  or  talus  of  the  exterior  fide  of  a ditch  ; or  it  may  be 
called  the  outfide  or  outward  edge  of  a ditch  towards  the 
field  oppofite  to  the  rampart  and  parapet  of  the  work  be- 
hind the  ditch.  As  the  outward  flope  or  talus  of  the  ram- 
part or  the  fide  of  the  ditch  that  looks  towards  the  field 
is  called  the  efcarpe , or  fcarp,  fo  by  way  of  contradiflinc- 
tion  the  outward  (lope  or  fide  of  the  ditch  oppofite  to  this 
and  looking  towards  the  place  is  called  counterfcarp.  And 
it  goes  by  this  name  whether  it  have  a talus  or  not,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  reveted.  This  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more 
extended  fenfe,  and  is  employed  to  exprefs  the  glacis,  covert 
way,  and  talus  or  dope  of  the  ditch,  that  looks  towards  the 
body  of  the  place  or  the  work  oppofite  to  it.  For  it  is  fre- 
quently faid,  that  the  befiegers  have  carried  their  lodgments 
upon  the  counterfcarp  when  they  are  lodged  on  the  covert- 
way. 

CouNTER-yrizr/>,  angle  of  the.  See  Angle. 

Co u n t e R-Sign,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  means  any  particular  word,  fuch  as  the  name  of  a 
place  or  perfon,  which  like  the  parole  is  exchanged  between 
guards,  entruiled  to  perfons,  who  vifit  military  polls,  go 
the  rounds,  or  have  any  bufinefs  co  tranfafl  with  officers  or 
foldiers  in  camp  or  garrifon.  It  ought  always  to  be  given 
in  the  language  bed  known  to  the  troops. 

Counter- Signing , the  figning  of  an  order  or  patent 
of  a fuperior,  in  quality  of  lecretary  j to  render  the  thing 
more  authentic.  * 


Char- 
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Charters,  &e.  are  figned  by  the  king,  and  countersigned 
by  a fecretary  of  ftate,  or  the  lord-chancellor. 

CovtiT r.K-Stratagem,  or  Counter- Fineffe,  is  that  by  means  of 
which  the  intended  effedt  of  another  is  prevented.  Contre- 
iineffe,  or  contre-rufe,  {till  goes  by  the  appellation  of  contre- 
tnine. 

CouNTERj/?reif,  a Surgical  term,  explained  under  the 
article  Counter -Fiffure. 

CouNTER-5w«//ow-Thi/,or  Contre  queue  d’ Hironde, or  Con- 
tre  queue  d’ Hirondslle.  The  queue  d’Hironde  or  queue 
d’Hirondelle  is  a term  commonly  applied  in  fortification  to  a 
detached  work  made  in  the  form  of  a fimple  tenaille  or 
fwallow’s  tail  and  wider  outwards  towards  the  field  than  it 
is  inwards  at  the  gorge.  The  term  contre-queue  d’hirondelle 
is  on  the  other  hand  applied  to  a detached  work,  which  is 
aifo  in  the  form  of  a tenaille,  but  is  wider  inwards  at  the 
gorge  than  it  is  outwards  towards  the  field.  The  fituatien 
of  the  ground  does  not  always  admit  of  making  the  wings 
of  a horn-work  parallel  to  one  another.  When  they  ap- 
proach each  other  inwards,  or  when  it  widens  towards  the 
field,  thisVork  is  a!fo  frequently  called  a queue  d’hirondelle  or 
fa  allow -t  ail ; and  when  its  wings1,  approach  nearer  to  each 
other  outwards  or  towards  the  field  it  is  called  a contre  queue 
d’ hironde- work,  or  counter -fa alloiij -tail.  Wtien  a fwallow’s 
tail  has  two  tenailles  it  is  called  bonnet  a prelre,  or  priejl's 
cap. 

Counter .-Tally,  one  of  the  two  tallies  wheteon  any 
thing  is  fcored. 

CouNTER-Ti?»or,  is  one  of  the  mean  or  middle  parts  of 
mufic  : fo  called,  as  being  oppoiite  to  the  tenor.  It  is  like- 
wife  applied  to  a voice  which  is  of  a higher  pitch  than  the 
tenor,  but  lower  than  the  treble.  See  Contralto. 

Counter-71W,  in  the  Manege , fignifies  the  defence  or 
refiftance  of  a horfe  that  interrupt’  his  cadence,  and  the 
meafure  of  his  manege,  occafioned  either  by  a bad  rider,  or 
a malicious  horfe. 

Counter-T/W,  or  Contre-Temps,  in  terms  of  fencing, 
is  faid  of  two  champions,  who  make  a pafs  at  each  other 
at  the  fame  time  and  give  an  interchanged  thruft  alike  fatal 
to  both. 

CouNTER-77me,  in  Muf.c.  See  Contre-temps. 

CouNTER-7"/T«r£«,  are  trenches  made  againft  the  befiegers 
to  flop  their  going  on  with  their  trenches  and  to  keep  them 
as  far  from  the  place  befieged  as  poffible  ; it  being  well 
known  that  the  farther  the  befiegers  are  from  the  place  the 
lefs  they  can  annoy  it.  As  they  are  oppofed  to  the  be- 
fiegers’  trenches  or  approaches,  whichjhave  their  parapets 
turned  towards  the  place  or  the  befieged,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  counter-trenches  mull  have  their  parapets 
turned  towards  the  befiegers  or  the  field,  in  order  that  the 
befieged  may  be  covered  by  them.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that 
they  ought  to  be  looked  along  and  feen  from  different  parts 
of  the  place  to  prevent  their  affording  any  cover  or  fhelter 
to  the  befiegers,  fhouid  they  take  them.  They  fhould  be 
carried  on  to  fuch  places  as  are  advantageous  for  the  town 
and  prejudicial  to  the  enemy  that  they  may  be  defended 
from  the  outworks  without  being  enfiladed  or  command- 
ed by  any  height,  which  the  befiegers  are  in  poffeffion  of, 
or  are  polled  on. 

Counter-trenches  are  the  fame  as  Counter -Approaches, 
which  fee. 

The  phrafe,  to  fcour  the  French , is  to  make  a vigorous 
fally  againft  thofe  that  guard  it,  and  force  them  to  give  way 
or  to  quit  their  poll  and  lofe  ground,  and  to  put  the  pio- 
neers, to  flight. 

Counter- 71 rippant,  in  Heraldry  has  the  fame  meaning 


as  counter-paffant,  but  is  only  applied  to  different  fpeciei 
of  deer. 

Counter-^VuV,  is  when  bells  or  cups  of  the  fame  tinc- 
ture are  placed  bafe  againff  bafe,  and  point  againll 
point. 

Counter -vallation,  See  Circumvallation. 

CouNTER-tw^/tf'i.  See  Contravention. 

Counter -Word,  in  Military  Language , a fecond  parole 
orcounterfign  which  is  given  in  times  of  alarm. 

Counter -Working,  in  the  Military  Art , the  raifing  of 
works,  in  order  to  oppofe  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

COUNTF.RLY,  in  Heraldry , is  the  ancient  term  for 
what  we  now  call  Parted  per  pale. 

COUNTESS’s  Powder.  See  Suffolk  Powder. 

COUNTING,  or  Com VTWG-Houfe.  See  Compting- 
House  and  Green-Cloth. 

Cavatina-Board.  See  Abacus. 

COUNIORS,  Contours,  or  Counters , have  been  ufed 
for  ferjeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a caufe,  or  to  fpeak 
for  their  client  in  any  court  of  law. 

It  is  of  thefe  Chaucer  fpeaks  : 

A fheriff  had  he  been,  and  a countour, 

Was  no  where  fuch  a worthy  vavafour. 

They  were  anciently  called  ferjeant -contours.  I Inft„ 

U- 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  Miners,  a term  or  appella- 
tion they  give  to  their  works  under  ground.  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  198. 

COUNTRY-Dance  i«  of  Englifh  origin,  though  tranf- 
planted  into  almolt  all  the  countries  and  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. There  is  no  eftablifhed  rule  for  the  compofition 
of  tunes  to  this  dance,  becaufe  there  is  in  mufic  no  kind 
of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  meafured  by  the 
motions  common  in  dancing  ; and  there  are  few  fong-tunes 
in  any  favour  within  the  laft  century,  that  have  not  been  ap- 
plied to  country  dances.  See  Contre  -dance. 

Country  Fajl.  See  Shelf. 

Country  Harbour , in  Geography , a harbour  of  Ame- 
rica, about  20  leagues  to  the  ealtward  of  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Country,  Trial  by,  the  fame  with  trial  by  jury.  See 
Jury  and  Trial. 

CouuTKY-lPahes.  See  Wakes. 

COUNTY,  Comitatus,  originally  fignifies  the  terri- 
tory of  a count,  or  earl.  But  now  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  /hire  ; the  one  word  coming  from  the  comes,  the 
count  of  the  Franks,  the  other  from  the  Saxon  and  fig- 
nifying  a divifion. 

In  this  view,  a county  is  a circuit,  or  portion  of  the 
realm;  into  fifty-two  of  which  the  whole  kingdom  is  di- 
vided, for  its  better  government,  and  the  more  eafy  adrai- 
niftration  of  juftice:  England  containing  40,  and  Wales 
12  counties. 

Thefe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  rapes,  lathes,  wapen- 
takes, hundreds;  and  thefe  again  into  tithings ; a divi- 
fion owing,  as  it  has  been  faid,  to  king  Alfred. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  feveral  counties,  officers 
are  appointed,  under  the  denomination  of  Jherffs.  See 
Sheriff. 

Other  officers  of  the  feveral  counties  are,  a lord  lieutenant , 
who  has  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the  county  : cujlodes 
rotulorum,  jujlices  of  peace,  bailiffs , high  con  fable,  and  coroner. 
See  farther  under  Ford  Lieutenant,  Militia,  Cus- 
tos  rotulorum , Justice  of  the  peace , High- Constable,. 
Bailiff,  and  Coroner. 

Of  the  fifty-twq  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial  note* 
which  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine , as  Lancafter, 

Cheltsfj 
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Chefter,  and  Durham.  The  two  latter  are  fuch  by  pre- 
fcription,  or  immemorial  cuftom,  at  leaft  as  old  as  the  Nor- 
man conqueft ; the  former  was  created  by  Edward  III.  in 
favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  firft  earl  and  then  duke  of 
Lancafter  ; whole  heirefs  being  married  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  king’s  fon,  the  franchife  was  greatly  enlarged  and  con- 
firmed in  parliament  (Cart.  36  Edw.  III.  n.  p.)  to  honour 
John  of  Gaunt  himfelf,  whom,  on  the  death  of  his  father- 
in  law,  the  king  had  alfo  created  duke  of  Lancafter.  (Pat. 51 

Ed.  III.  m.  33.) 

Counties  palatine^ are  fo  called  a palalio  ; becaufe  the'  owners 
thereof,  the  earl  of  Chefter,  the  bilhop  of  Durham,  and 
the  duke  of  Lancafter,  had  in  thefe  counties  jura  regalia,  as 
fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace;  regalem  potejiatem  in 
omnibus,  as  Bradton  expreffes  it.  (i.  iii.  c.  8.  § 4.)  They 
might  pardon  treafons,  murders,  and  felonies  ; they  ap- 
pointed all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace  ; all  writs  and 
indictments  ran  in  their  names,  as  in  other  counties  in  the 
king’s  : and  all  offences  were  faid  to  be  done  againft  their 
peace,  and  not,  as  in  other  places,  contra  pacem 
domini  regis.  Thefe  palatine  privileges  (fo  fimilar  to  the  re- 
gal independent  jurifdidtions  ufurped  by  the  great  barons 
on  the  continent,  during  the  weak  infant  ftate  of  the  firft 
feodal  kingdoms  in  Europe)  were  in  all  probability  originally 
granted  to  the  counties  of  Chefter  and  Durham,  becaufe 
they  bordered  upon  inimical  countries,  Wales  and  Scotland; 
in  order  that  the  inhabitants,  having  juftice  adminiftered  at 
home,  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  country,  and 
leave  it  open  to  the  enemy’s  incurfions  ; and  that  the  own- 
ers, being  encouraged  by  fo  large  an  authority,  might  be 
the  more  watchful  in  its  defence.  On  this  account  there 
were  alfo  formerly  two  other  counties  palatine,  Pembroke- 
fhire  and  Hexhamfhire,  which  laft  belonged  to  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  and  was  ftripped  of  its  privilege  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  reduced  to  be  a part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Northumberland  : the  former  was  abolifhed  in  27 
Hen.  VIII.  the  latter  in  14  Eliz. 

In  27  Hen.  VIII.  likewife,  the  powers  before  mention- 
ed of  owners  of  counties  palatine  were  abridged  ; the  reafon 
for  their  continuance  in  a manner  ceafing  : — though  ftill  all 
writs  are  witneffed  in  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures  for 
treafon  by  the  common  law  accrue  to  them.  4 Inft.  205. 

Of  thefe  three,  the  county  of  Durham  is  now  the  only 
one  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a fubjeft.  For  the  earldom 
of  Chefter,  as  Camden  teftifies,  was  united  to  the  crown  by 
Henry  III.,  and  has  ever  fince  given  title  to  the  king’s 
eldeft  fon.  And  the  county  palatine,  or  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter, was  the  property  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  fon 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  time  when  he  wrefted  the  crown 
from  king  Richard  II.,  and  affumed  the  title  of  king 
Henry  IV.  But  he  was  too  prudent  to  fuffer  this  to  be 
united  to  the  crown  ; left,  if  he  loft  one,  he  fhould  lofe  the 
other  alfo.  He  therefore  procured  an  aft  of  parliament,  in 
the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  ordaining  that  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  and  all  other  his  hereditary  eftates,  with  all  their 
royalties  and  franchifes,  fhould  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs 
'for  ever;  and  fhould  remain,  defeend,  be  adminiftered,  and 
governed,  in  like  manner,  as  if  he  never  attained  the  royal 
dignity  ; and  thus  they  defeended  to  his  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.;  many  new  territories  and 
privileges  being  annexed  to  the  duchy  by  the  former. 
(Pari.  2 Hen.  V.  n.  30.  3 Hen.  V.  n.  15.)  Henry  VI. 

being  attainted  in  1 Edw.  IV.,  this  duchy  was  declared  in 
parliament  to  have  become  forfeited  to  the  crown  ( 1 Ventr. 
133.),  and  at  the  fame  time  an  aft  was  made  to  incorporate 
the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  continue  the  county  palatine. 


(which  might  otherwife  have  been  determined  by  the 
attainder,  1 Ventr.  157.)  and  to  make  the  fame  parcel  of' 
the  duchy  : and  further  to  veft  the  whole  in  king 

Edw.  IV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England,  for  ever  ; but 
under  a feparate  guiding  and  governance  from  the  other 
inheritances  of  the  crown.  And  in  x Hen.  VII.  another 
aft  was  made,  to  refume  fuch  part  of  the  duchy  lands  as 
had  been  difmembered  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV., 
and  to  veft  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  in  the  king  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  as  amply  and  largely,  and  in  like  manner, 
form,  and  condition,  feparate  from  the  crown  of  England 
and  poffeffion  of  the  fame,  as  the  three  Henries  and 
Edward  IV.,  or  any  of  them,  had  and  held  the  fame. 

The  ifle  of  Ely  is  not  a county  palatine,  though  fometimes 
erroneoufly  fo  called,  but  only  a royal  franchife  : the  bilhop 
having,  by  a grant  of  king  Henry  I .,jura  regalia  within  the 
ifle  of  Ely;  by  which  he  exercifes  a jurifdidtion  overall 
caufes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil.  4 Inft.  220. 

The  counties  palatine  are  reckoned  am  mg  the  fuperior 
courts  ; and  are  privileged  as  to  pleas,  fo  that  no  inhabitant  , 
of  fuch  counties  fhall  be  compelled  by  any  writ  to  appear 
or  anfwer  out  of  the  fame ; except  for  error,  or  in  cafes  of 
treafon,  &c.  : and  the  counties  palatine  of  Chefter  and 
Durham  are,,  by  prefeription,  where  the  king’s  writ  ought 
not  to  come  but  under  the  feal  of  the  counties  palatine  ; 
unlefs  they  be  writs  of  proclamation,  (Cromp.  Jurif.  137. 

[ Danv.  Abr.  750.)  But  certiorari  lies  out  of  B.  R.  to 
juftices  of  a county  palatine,  &c.  to  remove  indiftments, 
and  proceedings  before  them.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27. 

§ 23.)  There  is  alfo  a court  of  chancery  in  the  counties 
palatine  of  Lancafter  and  Durham,  over  which  there  are 
chancellors  : that  of  Lancafter,  called  chancellor  of  the 
duchy.  (See  Chancellor..)  And  there  is  a court  of 
exchequer  at  Chefter,  of  a mixed  nature,  for  law  and 
equity,  of  which  the  “ Chamberlain  of  Chefter”  is  judge. 
There  is  alfo  a chief  juftice  of  Chefter  ; and  there  are  other 
juftices  in  the  other  counties  palatine,  to  determine  civil 
aftions  and  pleas  of  the  crown. 

The  bifhop  of  Durham  has  that  county  palatine  ; and  if 
any  erroneous  judgment  be  given  in  the  courts  of  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham,  a writ  of  error  fhall  be  brought  before  the  bifhop 
himfelf ; and  if  he  give  an  erroneous  judgment  thereon,  a 
writ  of  error  fhall  be  fued  out  in  B.  R.  (4  Inft.  218.) 
Infants  in  counties  palatine  are  enabled  to  convey  by  order 
of  the  refpeftive  courts  belonging  to  thofe  counties. 
(4  Geo.  III.  c.  16.)  The  king  may  make  a county  pala- 
tine by  his  letters  patent  without  parliament.  (4  Inft.  201.) 

CovuTY-Corporate,  is  a title  given  to  feveral  cities  and 
towns,  on  which  the  Englifh  monarchs  have  thought  fit  to 
bellow  extraordinary  privileges  ; annexing  to  them  a parti- 
cular territory,  land,  or  jurifdidtion  ; and  making  them 
counties  of  themfelves,  fo  as  not  to  be  comprifed  in  any 
other  county  ; and  to  be  governed  by  their  own  iheriffs 
and  magiftrates,  without  the  interference  of  the  officers  of 
the  county  at  large.  The  ftatute  3 Geo.  I.  c.  15,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  office  of  fheriffs,  enumerates  12  cities, 
and  5 towns,  which  are  counties  of  themfelves,  and  which 
confequently  have  their  own  fheriffs.  The  cities  are,  Lon- 
don (by  grant  of  Hen.  I.),  Chefter,  (42  Eliz.),  Briltol, 
Coventry,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Gloucefter,  Litchfield, 
Lincoln,  Norwich,  Worcefter,  York,  (32  Hen.  VIII.) 
The  towns  are,  Kingfton-upon-Hull,  Nottingham,  New- 
caftle-upon-Tyne,  Pool,  Southampton.  To  thefe  Ciren- 
cefter  is  added  in  “ Impey’s  Sheriff;”  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear on  what  authority. 

Count y- Court.  See  County  Court. 
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'County -Lieutenant.  See  Lieutenant. 

County -Rates,  are  thofe  ordered  by  ju dices  of  peace  at 
'their  quarter-feffions,  (and  by  juftices  of  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes,  not  fubjeft  to  the  county-commiffioners,  flat,  ij 
Geo.  II.  c.  18.)  affiffcd  on  every  parilh,  and  colledfted  by 
high-conftablesof  hundreds,  and  paid  to  treafurers  appointed 
by  the  juftices,  for  repairing  bridges,  gaols,  or  houfes  of 
corredtion,  on  preferments  made  by  the  grand  jury  at  the 
aflifts  or  quarter-feffions,  of  their  need  of  reparation  ; but 
appeal  lies  by  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers  of  the  poor 
of  the  parishes  to  the  juftices  at  the  next  ftffions,  againit 
the  rate  on  any  particular  parifh.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  As  to 
the  appeal,  fee  22  Geo.  III.  c.  17. 

County,  Rier.  See  Rier. 

CouNTY-Tm7/wm-.  See  Treas  urer  and  Count  -{-rates. 

COVOLO,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Germany,  which 
defends  an  important  pafs  between  the  country  of  Tyrol 
and  Italy,  with  a garrifon  and  (lores. 

COVORDEN,  or  Coworden,  a city  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Overyffel,  the  capital  of  Drent  ; one  of  the 
ftrongeft  places  in  the  United  Provinces,  fortified  in  the 
form  of  a regular  pentagon,  with  feven  large  baftions,  called 
after  the  names  of  the  provinces,  feven  half-moons,  and 
feven  ravelins  ; and  befides,  a fortrefs  furrounded  with  five 
other  baftions,  and  a double  ditch,  very  large  and  deep  ; the 
ramparts  are  high  and  thick  ; and  its  fituation,  in  the  midft 
of  a morafs,  renders  the  approach  extremely  difficult.  It 
has  frequently  been  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch  : 60  miles  N.  E.  of  Arnheim,  and  45  S.  of 
Embden.  N.  lat.  50°  42'.  E.  long.  6°  33'. 

COUP,  Fr.  a touch  or  ftroke.  In  Mvfic , coup  de  langue , 
with  flute  players,  is  the  accent  given  to  notes  by  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  inftead  of  Hurting  them  in  an  inarticulate 
manner. 

Coup  cl'Archct , on  the  violin,  is  a ftroke  of  the  bow. 

Coup  de  Bride,  in  the  Manege.  See  Ebrillade. 

Coup  de  Grace,  in  the  French  Mrjic,  the  fame  as  what 
the  Lilians  call  franco  per  grazia. 

Coup  de  Main , Fr,  A fudden  and  bold  adfion  or  enter- 
prife.  As  the  fuccefs  of  a coup  de  main  depends  on  fecrefy 
and  furprife,  it  (hould  always  be  a primary  confideration  to 
get  as  near  to  the  obieft  you  have  in  view  as  poffible, 
without  being  difeovered  or  iiifpe&ed  whether  you  go  to  it 
by  land  or  by  water.  But  if  you  intend  to  go  by  water  to  car- 
ry on  war  in  any  country,  you  (hould  land  at  a diftance 
from  the  objtdft  you  have  in  view,  in  order  to  have  time  to 
bring  your  (lores  on  fhore,  to  fortify  a camp,  to  take 
force  capital  pofition,  and  then  proceed  gradually  towards 
the  accompiifhment  of  the  main  enterprife.  See  the  articles 
Parties,  Partisans,  and  Petite  Guerre. 

Coup -d’Oed  Mi/itare , military  glance  of  the  eyp,  in  Mili- 
tary Tadics,  that  fortunate  aptitude  or  fitnefs  of  eye  in  a 
general  or  otherofficer,  which  enables  him  at  one  glance,  as  it 
were,  to  diftinguifh  a (Long  from  a weak,  an  advantageous 
from  a difadvar.tageous  pofition,  and  to  fee  at  once  on  the 
map  the  weak  parts  of  an  enemy’s  country  as  well  as  the 
ftrong  ones  on  his  own,  or  to  difeover  immediately  the 
nature  and  divers  (ituations  of  a country  in  which  he  carries 
on  war ; by  means  of  whieh  he  diftinguifhes  between  the 
advantages  or  difadvantages  of  polls,  which  he  wiffies  to 
occupy,  or  which  he  thinks  may  be  ufeful  or  ufejefs  to  the 
enemy.  A general,  who  poffeffes  a ready  erntp  d'ceil,  may 
iurtnount  the  greateft  difficulties,  particularly  in  offenfive 
operations,  and  find  refources  in  every  fituation.  This 
Faculty  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  even  on  a fmall  feale.  Affions 
have  frequently  been  recovered  by  a conception  of  turning 
to  account  the  fmalleft  miftakes  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
which,  during  the  rapid  and  often  confufed  movements  of 
Vol.  X, 
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oppofmg  armies,  could  only  be  difeerned  and  afcertainc 
by  a quick  and  ready  eye. 

The  military  glance  of  the  eye  is  reducible  to  two 
points  or  particulars.  The  tirft  ot  thefe  comprehends  the 
talent  or  faculty  of  judging,  at  one  view,  what  number  of 
troops  a certain  piece  of  ground  will  contain.  This  is  ac- 
quired by  practice.  After  a perfon  has  marked  out  feveral 
camps,  his  eye.  will  become  capable  of  meafuring  fo  exactly, 
that  he  will  feldom  be  miftaken  in  his  eftimate. 

The  other  point,  or  talent,  is  of  a fuperior  nature,  and 
confifts  in  conceiving,  at  firft  fight,  every  poffible  advantage 
that  the  ground  affords.  This  is  lometimes  sonfidered  as 
the  gift  of  nature.  But  it  may  alio  be  acquired  by  (tudy, 
application,  and  an  extreme  defire  to  excel  and  do  what  is 
right.  And  by  thofe,  who  are  born  with  a happy  genius 
for  the  art  of  w ar,  it  may,  by  means  of  (tudy,  be  carried  to 
a great  degree  of  perftftion.  The  chace  is  a good  fchoo! 
for  acquiring  a juft  coup  d’ail.  John,  duke  of  Marlborough, 
poffeffed  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  did  alio  marffial  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Louis  XV.,  and  feveral  great  captains  or  gene- 
rals of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  Frederic  II., 
or  the  Great,  expreisly  fays,  “ that  the  bafis  of  this  glance 
of  the  eye  is  the  knowledge  of  "fortification,  the  rules  of 
which  are  to  he  applied  to  every  pofition  of  an  army.”  An 
able  and  experienced  general  wffio  poffeffes  it,  will  avail 
himfelf  of  every  height,  enclofure,  building,  defile,  hollow- 
way, morafs,  & c. 

Fie  alfo  fays,  “ that  in  the  fpace  of  two  fquare  leagues,  it 
may  be  poffible  to  take  two  hundred  different  portions  ; 
that  a good  general  will  perceive  at  the  jirjl  glance  that 
which  is  molt  advantageous ; that  he  will  afeend  every 
eminence  in  order  to  explore  and  reconnoitre  the  country; 
that  the  fame  rules  of  fortification  will  (hew  him  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  enemy’s  order  of  battle  ; and  that  it  is  alfo  of 
great  importance,  after  he  has  taken  his  pofition,  if  time 
will  permit,  to  know  the  precife  extent  of  the  ground 
which  he  occupies,  and  the  number  of  paces  it  contains.” 

In  fpeaking  of  the  military  glance  of  the  eye,  he  hkc- 
wife  obferves,  “ that  there  are  many  other  advantages  to  be 
drawn  from  the  rules  of  fortification  ; as,  for  example,  to 
chufe  your  heights,  and  to  poflefs  them  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  they  may  not  be  commanded  by  others  ; V at  your 
flanks  may  be  covered  and  defended  ; that  each  poll  may 
be  capable  of  defence  ; and  to  avoid  thofe,  in  which  a 
brave  officer  cannot  maintain  bis  ground  without  rifking  hts 
imputation  ; that,  by  the  fame  rules,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  defetfts  in  the  pofition  of  your  enemy,  whether 
they  arife  from  the  difadvantage  of  his  fituation,  or  the  in- 
judicious diftributien  of  his  troops. 

COUPED,  or  Coupe'e,  in  Heraldry,  a term  uftd  to 
exprefs  a head,  or  any  other  thing  boine,  cutoff'  ftraight  in 
oppofition  to  its  being  torn  off,  which  is  called  erafed. 

Thus,  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  which  all  baronets  carry,  is  a 
dexter-hand  cotped,  or  cut  off  at  the  wrift. 

Couped,  Coupee,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fuch  erodes,  bars, 
ends,  cheverons,  &c.  as  do  not  touch  the  fides  of  the 
efcutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cutoff  from  them. 

COUPE'E,  a motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is  a 
little  bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground  ; and  with  the 
other  a motion  is  made  forwards. 

The  word,  in  the  original  French,  fignifies  a cut. 

Coupe'e,  or  Cut  point,  in  Geography,  a (hort  cut  in  the 
river  Miffiffippi,  about  35  miles  above  Mantehac  fort,  at 
the  gut  of  Ibberville,  and  259  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  Spanifh  fettlements  of  Point  Coupee  extend  20  miles 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the- Miffiffippi  ; and  there  are  fome  plant- 
ations on  the  fide  of  La  Faufe  Riviere,  through  which 
the  Miffiffippi  paffed  about  70  years  ago.  The  fort  at  Point 
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(toupee  is  of  a fquare  form,  having  fourbaflions  conftrufled 
with  ftockades.  Some  years  ago,  there  were  in  tbefe  fet- 
tiements  about  2000  white  inhabitants  and  70.00  (lave?. 
They  cultivate  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  indigo  ; and  they 
breed  a large  number  of  poultry,  which  they  fend  to  New 
Orleans.  They  a!fo  fend  to  that  city  fquared  timber, 
Hones,  Sic. 

COUPELLE,  Fr.  a fort  of  fhovel  of  white  iron  or 
brafs,  neceffiry  for  cannoniers  to  handle,  or  manage  the 
powder  whilft  they  are  iiiiing  cartridges  with  it. 

COUPER,  Fr.  to  cut , is  a term  in  inltrumenta!  Mujc, 
equal  to  fciotto  and  Jlaccato , Italian,  which  fee.  It  im- 
plies cutting  the  notes  fhort,  in  oppofition  to  tenuto  and  legeto, 
Ital.  and  flurring,  fwelling,  and  fultainiog  in  Englifh.  In 
rapid  paffages  on  the  violin  couper  fometimes  implies  the  let- 
ting the  bow  of  the  violin  vibrate  on  the  firings  without 
prelfure,  which  the  Italians  exprefs  by  fplccato. 

COUPERIN,  Francois,  in  Biography.  So  many  mu- 
ficians  of  the  name  of  Couperin  have  dittinguifhed  them- 
feives  in  France,  for  move  than  200  years,  that  the  family 
has  rendered  itfelf  illuftrious  by  its  talents,  particularly  on 
the  organ  and  harpfichord,  and  in  compofition. 

Three  brothers,  Louis,  Franqois,  and  Charles  Couperin, 
are  the  itock  whence  all  the  reit  have  fprung.  Louis,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  abilities  in  his  profcfiion,  was  appointed  or- 
ganifltothe  king,  and  the  place  of  treble  viol  was  exprefsly 
created  for  him.  He  died  about  16 6$,  at  the  age  of 
feventy. 

Francois  was  alfo  much  celebrated  for  his  excellent  me- 
thod of  teaching  the  harpfichord  ; and  Charles,  the  young- 
elt  of  the  three  brothers,  played  the  organ  in  a very  fupe- 
rior  manner  : but  dying  in  1669,  he  left  a fon,  Francois 
Couperin,  only  a year  old,  who  became  fo  eminent  a mu- 
fician,  that  he  was  entitled  the  Great  Couperin,  for  his 
admirable  performance  on  the  organ  ; and  the  many  leffons 
which  he  compofed  for  the  harpfichord,  and  which  were 
univerfally  known  and  admired  in  their  day.  He  was  or- 
ganift  to  the  king,  and  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  as  well 
as  chamber-mufician  to  his  majtfty,  and  died  in  1733.  The 
females  of  this  family  were  like  wife  fuch  excellent  perform- 
ers on  the  harpfichord,  as  to  be  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
court  and  the  public. 

Another  Francois  Couperin,  coufin  to  the  great  Coupe- 
rin, lived  till  177S,  and  left  a fon,  Armand  Louis, 
•who  inherited  his  talents  and  fame,  having  fucceeded  to  all 
his  appointments  ; as  that  of  one  of  the  two  organifts  of  the 
king’s  chapel,  and  one  of  the  four  of  Notre-dame,  as  well 
as  organ'll  of  St.  Gervais.  He  had,  in  1780,  a large 
family  of  fons  and  daughters,  whofe  mufical  abilities  be- 
fpoke  their  defeent ; fome  had  already  endeared  themfelves 
to  the  public  by  their  performance,  and  others  excited  ex- 
pedition for  the  future.  Laborde.  Effais  fur  la  Mufique, 

The  fecond  Francois  Couperin  in  1713,  Dtinted  two 
"'books  of  harpfichord  leffons,  that  were  of  fuch  dif- 
ficult execution  as  to  impede  their  fale,  and  to  need  a com- 
mentary. Thefe  he  publifhed  in  1717,  under  the  title 
& Art  de  toucher  le  Clavecin — “ The  Art  of  Playing  the 
Harpfichord.”  The  whole,  both  examples  and  precepts, 
beautifully  engraved  on  copper  plates,  folio.  The  French 
taile  in  mufic,  at  this  time,  was  exclufively,  that  of  Lulli, 
and  truly  national,  to  which  the  reft,  of  Europe  was  not 
partial.  Couperin’s  inflriuftions,  however,  for  forming  a 
player  on  keyed-inflruments,  with  refpeft  to  placing  the 
fcholar  at  the  keys,  the  carriage  of  the  perfon  and  the 
band,  with  evolutions  of  fingering,  or  exercifes  to  fvrengthen 
the  hand,  which,  though  written  for  his  immediate  fcholars, 
and  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  own  printed  leffons, 
are  long  fince  forgotten  ; yet,  many  of  his  precepts  are  Hill 


ufeful  and  worthy  of  being  adopted  at  the  time  of  forming 
the  hand,  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  mufic  of  all  time* 
and  all  places.  See  Fingering. 

Rut  we  muft  not  delude  our  readers  with  exaggeration  of 
praife,  or  excite  too  great  a defire  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  a 
work  now  become  fcarce  ; but  fiankly  own  that  though  we 
approve  fome  ingenious  expedients  in  his  method  to  lighten 
the  hand,  and  multiply  the  fingers,  there  are  rules  for  exe- 
cuting fome  common  paffages,  that  are  at  once  inconveni- 
ent and  ciumfy.  We  fliall  extend  our  remarks  on  this  work 
no  further  at  prefent  ; but  refer  our  readers  to  the  articles 
Doighter,  Fr.  (which  Rouffeau,  even  with  the  affiftance 
of  M.  Duphly,  has  not  rendered  totally  unexceptionable,) 
and  Fingering,  Eng. 

CGUPIAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aveyron,  and  diftridt  of  St.  Afrique. 

COUPLE-Close,  in  Heraldry , flrould  contain  the  4th 
part  of  a chevtron  ; and  is  always  borne  in  pairs,  one  on 
each  fide  the  cheveron.  The  couple-clofe  is  to  the  chcv.- 
ron  what  the  cottife  is  to  the  bend,  and  may  be  blazoned 
both  ways,  m.  a cheveron  between  two  couple-clofes,  and 
a cheveron  cottifed. 

COUPLED  Columns.  See  Column. 

COUPLET,  Fr.  formed  from  the  Latin  copula , a divi- 
fion  of  a hymn,  ode,  fong,  or  the  like,  wherein  an 
equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes  is  found  in  each 
part.  , 

In  odes,  thefe  divifions  are  more  ordinarily  called 
ftrophes. 

This  word  which,  ufually,  in  Englifh,  is  undei flood  to 
imply  a couple  of  lines  or  verfes  in  poetry,  which  rhyme  to 
each  other  ; in  Fr.  is  equivalent  to  ftrophe  and  ftanza  in 
odes  and  ballads.  I11  the  latter,  when  many  verfes  or 
ftanzas  go  to  the  fame  tune,  the  poet  fliould  be  careful  that 
the  accents  fall  on  the  fame  part  of  each  verfe.  In  many 
of  our  be  ft  ballads  of  this  defeription,  the  accents  fre- 
quently fall  on  fuch  different  portions  of  the  ftanzas,  as  by 
no  means  to  fuit  the  fame  melody.  The  poet,  if  he  knows 
one  tune  from  another,  (hould  write  his  firft  ftanza  to  fome 
well-known  tune,  and  let  that  regulate  the  accents  of 
the  reft. 

COUPLING-Box,  among  Mill- Wrights , is  a contriv- 
ance very  frequently  uftd  in  large  mills,  for  quickly  dif- 
uniting,  or  connecting,  two  parts  of  any  {haft,  which  is  to 
convey  a rotatory  motion  from  one  part  of  a mill  to  another, 
in  order  to  flop  or  put  in  motion  any  particular  machine 
worked  by  that  fhaft. 

Plate  XVII.  Mechanics , Jigs.  6,  7,  and  8,  reprefent  three 
of  the  moll  common  coupling-boxes.  I"  Jg.  6,  A,  B,  rej.  re- 
fent  the  two  fhafts  working  in  centres  C,  D,  between  which 
they  are  formed  into  two  heads  exactly  like  ferew-heads, 
with  a large  notch  acrofs  them  ; in  the  fituation  the  drawing 
reprefents,  they  are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and 
either  of  them  may  be  turned  round  without  moving  the 
other,  but  they  are  eafily  united  by  driving  a wedge,  E,  into 
the  notch  made  in  each  head. 

Fig.  7,  reprefents  another  fort  ; the  heads  in  this  are 
fquare,  and  are  connected  by  driving  a loofe  fquare  ring,  E, 
over  them  both,  and  are  difunited  by  knocking  it  back  on 
to  one  of  them,  as  in  the  figure  ; the  fquare  heads  are  a lit- 
tle tapering,  fo  that  the  ring  may  ht  tight  when  it  is 
drove  on. 

In  Jg.  8,  one  of  the  heads,  F,  has  two  flubs  projecting 
from  it,  which  take  into  holes,  made  to  correfpond  with 
them  in  the  other  G,  and  when  they  are  to  be  joined  the 
head  of  the  fhaft,  F,  is  puffed  up  towards  the  other,  by  a 
lever,  H,  moving  round  a centre  a;  it  ha3  a fork  at  ns 
end,  which  embraces  a groove,  cut  in  the  head  F.  This 
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fall  coupling-box  lias  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  call 
on,  or  off,  without  flopping  the  leading  fhaft,  as  the  other 
two  nvtft,  though  it  would  be  only  foralhort  periol. 

COUPTR1N,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Fiance  in 
the  department  of  Mayenne.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  and  contains  500  inhabitants.  The  canton  itfelf 
has  a population  of  14,10}'  individuals  in  eleven  communes, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  175  kiliometres. 

COUPURES,  Fr.  fc-parations  or  cuts  made  in  works  at- 
tacked for  difputirg  them  inch  by  inch  with  the  enemy. 
Thefe  in  fortification  are  paftages  fometimes  cut  through  the 
glacis  of  about  12  or  13  feet  broad  in  the  re-entering  an- 
gles of  the  covert- way,  to  facilitate  the  faTes  of  the  be- 
lieged.  They  are  alfo  made  fometimes  through  the  lower 
curtain,  to  let  boats  into  a ii;  tie  haven  built  on  the  re-enter- 
ing angle  of  the  counterfcarp  of  an  outwork. 

COUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loir  and  Clicr  ; 3 leagues  S.  E.  of  Biois. 

COURA,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the 
Du  ero  : 4 miles  N.  E.  of  Lamego. 

COURAGE,  in  Ethics,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind,  de- 
rived either  from  conftitution  or  principle,  or  both,  that  en- 
ables men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  is  afrtive 
fortitude,  which  meets  dangers  and  attempts  to  repel 
them. 

On  this  artie’e  it  is  unnecefiary  to  fay  much,  except 
by  way  of  lllullration  as  an  efiential  military  qualifica- 
tion. True  courage  is  fo  much  connected  with 
fortitude  or  refolution  of  mind,  which  has  always  been 
jiifliy  claffed  among  the  virtues,  that  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly thofe,  who  were  moft  accullomed  to  the  ftudv  and 
pradlice  of  war,  gave  the  fame  name  or  appellation  to  virtue 
and  to  valour.  Thus  virtue  among  the  Romans,  and  ugni, 
were  terms  employed  to  exprels  both  equally. 

Without  courage,  both  in  the  commander  and  in  the 
troops  commanded,  military  operations  cannot,  in  cafes  of 
real  difficulty  and  danger,  prove  fuccefsful.  Soldiers  may  be 
Efficiently  brave,  without  poffcffing,  however,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  the  courage  necefiary  for  making  a difplay  of  their 
bravery.  A general  pofieffing  talents,  and  a knowledge  of 
human  nature,  (an  acquaintance  with  which  forms  the  firlt 
and  principal  ingredient  in  generalfhip),  always  knows  in 
trying  fituationc,  how  to  infpire  his  troops  with  courage, 
provided  they  be  well  difeiplined.  Of  this  truth  many  in- 
ilances  might  be  adduced.  Confidence  in  their  leader  never 
fails  to  give  courage  and  refolution  to  troops.  No  com- 
manders among  the  ancients  poflefied  the  confidence  of 
their  men  more  than  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  his  fon  Hannibal, 
and  none  perhaps  among  the  moderns  more  than  the  cele- 
brated Turenne,  Maurice  of  Naffiai,  and  John,  duke  of 
Marlborough.  Every  fort  of  trick,  fubtiety,  and  finefie 
is  fometimes  had  recourfe  to  for  the  purpofe  of  elevating 
and  raifing  the  courage  of  foldiers.  A general  with  an  in- 
ferior number  of  troops  who  finds  it  impoffible  to  avoid  bat- 
tle, by  making  his  men  believe,  that  the  enemy  will  not 
give  quarter  or  take  prifoners,  will  generally  fucceed  in 
animating  them  with  a defperate  fpecies  of  courage.  To 
fhew  and  convince  them  alfo,  that  there  are  no  hopes  of 
fafety  hut  in  vidlory,  produces  a fimilar  effeft.  Of  this 
there  is  a remarkable  inftance  on  record  in  modern  hillory 
in  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  Cortes,  who  had  only  five 
hundred  infantry  and  twenty  horfemen  for  making  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico.  Obferving  that  his  fmall  force,  which  he 
was  plealed  to  call  his  army,  was  alarmed  at  the  great 
number  of  Indians  affembled  againft  them,  he  ordered  his  (hip- 
ping to  be  fet  fire  to.  He  was  fuccefsful  againft  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  he  only  had  to 
engage  lavages,  who  took  his  twenty  horfemen  for  fea- 
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morifters,  and  the  file  of  mufketry  and  artillery  for  thunder 
defeendtd  upon  the  earth.  See  Cortes. 

Courage  is  a quality  eflentially  reqmfite  in  the  com', 
mander  or  leader  of  an  army.  For  without  it  he  cannot  be 
felf-pofieffed  in  the  hour  of  d’fficulty  and  danger,  or  give  his 
orders  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  with  coolr.efs,  predion,  and 
diftindlnefs.  He  will  otherwife,  when  any  unexpected  or  un- 
forefeen  occurrencetakes  place,  become  agitated,  embarrafled, 
confultd,  and  utterly  at  a lofs  how  toadl.  We  do  not  how- 
ever mean  to  afiert,  that  a general  (hould  ever  be  actuated 
by  cr  under  the  impulfe  of  iuch  a headitrong,  fierce,  and 
ungovernable  impetuefity,  as  fpurns  the  control  of  reafon, 
and  defpifes  precautions  as  unnecefiary,  which  has  often  proved 
the  ruin  of  both  leaders  and  th-ir  armies,  and  generally 
leads  to  that  abfurdity  of  conduct,  which  arifes  out  of 
oftentation,  youthful  folly,  prefumption,  want  of  experi- 
ence, or  a contempt  of  the  enemy,  that  is  commonly  dan- 
gerous or  fatal.  -The  commander  of  an  army  fhould  keep 
himfelf,  as  much  as  it  is  poffible,  out  of  little  combats, 
which  decide  nothing  with  refpeCt  to  the  whole  or  the  ifiue 
of  the  enterprife  in  which  he  is  engaged.  And  if  ever  any  oc- 
cafion  fhould  oblige  him  to  take  a part  in  fuch  engagements, 
he  ought  to  fee  many  fall  before  he  fuffers  the  danger  to  ap- 
proach himfelf.  As  all  depends  on  him,  he  fhould  remem- 
ber the  old  proverb,  “ let  the  bafe  Carian  rifle  his  life  and 
not  the  general.”  But  when  the  leader  of  an  army  expofes 
himfelf  on  every  trivial  occafion,  he  gives  the  ftrongeft 
proof,  he  poffibly  can,  of  his  want  of  both  fenfe  and  capa- 
city. He  ought  to  be  attentive  both  to  his  own  fafety  and 
that  of  his  army,  which  though  it  {hould  fuffer  a defeat 
may  be  enabled  through  him,  vvhilft  he  remains  fafe  and  un- 
hurt, by  a concurrence  of  favourable  circumftauces,  to  re- 
pair the  lofs  that  has  been  fuftained.  But  as  the  hopes  of 
every  man  under  his  command  are  centered  in  him,  if  he, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  the  pilot  in  a vefiel,  ana  the  mover  of 
the  whole  machine,  falls,  his  army  though  fuperior  to  the 
enemy,  perhaps  in  the  adlion,  may  not  be  able  to  draw  any 
folia  advantage  even  from  viftory.  How  great  foever  his 
courage  may  be,  he  fhould  never  defpife  his  enemy  fo  much 
as  on  any  occafion  to  negleft  guarding  againft  every  thing 
like  furprife.  Among  all  the  generals  that  have  appeared 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  there  is  not  one  more  entitled 
to  admiration,  on  this  account,  than  Hannibal,  who,  dur- 
ing the  length  of  time,  he  waged  war  in  a hoftile  country, 
without  once  difmiffing  his  army  from  the  field,  amidft 
much  variety  of  fortune,  being  fometimes  preffed  with  dif- 
ficult conjuntlures,  and  involved  in  florins ; and  fometimes 
carried  in  his  courfe  by  the  moft  favourable  gales,  and  not- 
wit.hftanding  the  many  and  great  battles  he  fought,  as  well 
as  little  combats,  he  was  engaged  in,  and  the  lieges  he  un- 
dertook, though  he  often  furprifed  his  enemies,  was  never 
fo  much  as  once  himfelf  furprifed.  So  great  was  the  judg- 
ment and  prudence  with  which  he  always  provider!  both  for 
his  own  fafety  and  for  that  of  his  troops. 

Though  the  general  or  commander  of  an  army  ought  nc  t 
to  expofe  himfelf  wantonly  or  unneceffarily,  yet  there  are 
oecafions  and  conjunftures,  which  imperioufly  require  his 
throwing  himfelf  into  danger,  and  call  on  him  to  prefer  laft- 
ing  fame,  reputation,  and  honour  to  an  inglorious  and  ig- 
nominious exiftence,  which  would  naturally  be  the  confe- 
qnence  of  his  difhonouring  his  former  life  and  aCtions  by  a 
mean,  unbecoming,  or  unreafonable  defire  of  life.  This 
doftrine  is  beautifully  illuftrated  by  Polybius  in  his  account 
of  the  conduft  of  Afdrubal  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  who 
after  eroding  the  Pyrentean  mountains,  and  entering  Italy 
with  an  intention  to  join  his  brother,  fell  in  a battle  he 
fought  with  the  con  fills  Livius  and  Claudius.  Tnat  fenfi- 
ble  and  judicious  hiftorian  after  obferving,  that  moft  gene- 
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rals,  when  they  are  ready  to  engage  in  a decifive  aftion, 
confider  only  the  honour  and  advantages  that  may  refult 
from  viftory,  but  never  turn  their  view  towards  the  confe- 
quences  of  a defeat,  or  form  for  themfelves  any  rule  of  con- 
duct in  cafe  of  a misfortune  ; and  that  many  through  fuch 
inattention  have  difhonoured  all  their  former  adlions,  and 
loaded  the  remainder  of  their  lives  with  reproach  and  infamy, 
ufes  the  following  words  : “ But  Afdrubal  difplayed  a 
very  different  condufl.  As  long  as  any  hope  remained  of 
his  performing  adtions  not  unworthy  of  his  former  glory,  he 
attended  to  nothing  fo  much  in  every  battle  a3  the  care  of 
his  own  fafety.  But  when  fortune  had  taken  from  him 
every  future  profpedf,  and  confined  him  to  the  laft  defperate 
extremity,  though  he  negle&ed  nothing  that  might  fecure 
the  victory  either  in  the  difpcfition  of  his  army,  or  in  the 
time  itfelf  of  the  engagement ; yet  he  confidered  alfo,  with 
no  lefs  attention,  in  what  manner,  in  cafe  that  he  fhould  be 
defeated,  he  might  fubmit  with  dignity  to  his  adverfe  for- 
tune, and  not  luffer  any  thing  unworthy  of  his  former 
a&ions.  Let  other  commanders  then  be  taught  by  this  ex- 
ample ; as  on  the  one  hand  not  to  fruftrate  the  hopes  of 
thofe  who  depend  on  them,  by  throwing  themfelves  unne- 
ceffarily  into  danger  ; fo  on  the  other  never  to  add  difgrace 
to  their  misfortunes  by  cherifhing  an  immoderate  defire  of 
life/’ 

COURANT,  or  Current,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
prefent  time  : thus,  the  year  1808  is  the  courant  year- 
the  fifteenth  courant,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  now 
running. 

The  term  is  French,  and  properly  fignifies  running. 

With  regard  to  commerce,  th t price  courant  of  any  mer- 
chandize, is  the  known  and  ordinary  price  accutlomed  to 
be  given  for  it. 

Courant  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe,  or 
is  received,  in  commerce  : in  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  courant , 
or  current , coin,  &c. 

Courant  is  alfo  a term  in  Mujic  and  Dancing ; being 
ufed  to  exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air,  and  the  dance. 

With  regard  to  the  firft,  courant , or  currant,  is  a piece  of 
muiic  in  triple  time  ; the  air  of  the  courant  is  ordinarily 
noted  in  triples  of  minims  ; the  parts  to  be  repeated  twice. 
It  begins  and  ends,  when  he  who  beats  the  meafure  falls 
his  hand  ; in  contradiftin&ion  from  the  faraband,  which  or- 
dinarily ends  when  the  hand  is  raifed.  With  regard  to 
dancing,  the  courant  was  long  the  moft  common  of  all  the 
dances  pratlifed  in  England  • it  confifts,  effentially,  of  a 
time,  a ftep,  a balance,  and  a coupee  ; though  it  alfo  ad- 
mits of  other  motions. 

Formerly  they  leaped  their  fteps ; in  which  point  the 
courant  differed  from  the  low  dances  and  pavades.  There 
are  Jhnple  courants,  and  Jigured  courants,  all  danced  by  two 
perfons.  See  Coranto. 

Courant,  Current , or  Curfant,  an  heraldic  term  to  ex- 
prefs a horfe  or  any  other  animal  in  full  fpeed. 

COURANT1N,  Fr.  a fquib  ; a term  ufed  by  French 
artificers. 

COURAP,  in  Medicine,  the  Indian  name  for  a diftemper, 
which,  as  Bontius  informs  us,  is  very  common  in  Java  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  a fort  of  herpes  or 
itch,  which  generally  breaks  out  on  the  arm-pits,  bread, 
groin,  and  face,  with  fuch  an  intolerable  itching,  that  the 
perfons  affefted  cannot  forbear  fcratching  themfelves  perpe- 
tually : but  they  pay  very  dear  for  the  eafe  this  gives  them  ; 
as  an  infufferable  pain  fucceeds  in  thofe  parts  which  are  ren- 
dered bare  and  denudated  of  thecuticula  by  the  nails  ; thefe 
difcharging  an  acrid  humour  which  vellicates  the  parts,  and 
caufes  the  linen  to  adhere  fo  faff  to  them,  as  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  without  tearing  the  cruft  formed  thereon. 
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Courap  is  a general  name  for  any  fort  of  itch,  but  the 
inhabitants  call  this  diftemper  thus  by  way  of  eminence.  It 
is  fo  extremely  contagious,  that  very  few  efcape  it  ; and 
though  it  is  an  unfeemly  diforder,  caufing  a roughnefs  of 
the  fkin  with  fca'les  and  furfures,  yet  the  inhabitants  ima- 
gine it  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  while  a perfon 
is  affefted  with  it,  he  is  fure  to  be  troubled  with  no  other 
dangerous  diftemper  : and  they  look  upon  the  difappearing 
of  this,  aa  a prognoftic  of  fome  worfe  diforder.  They  are 
therefore  very  eafy  under  it  for  years  together,  without  be- 
ing very  folicitous  about  curing  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  vulgar  in  Scotland  are  pofftffed  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
refpeft  to  the  itch  ; and  even  carry  it  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that 
the  catching  this  diftemper  proves  a cure  for  any  other  pre- 
vious to  it ; cor.fidering  it  in  the  fame  light  as  others  do  the 
gout,  and  perhaps  with  equal  foundation.-  James. 

COU R AYER,  Peter  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned 
French  divine,  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy,  in  1681.  OS 
his  early  life  wejiave  no  certain  account.  As  a writer  one 
of  his  publications  was  a differtation  on  the  Validity  of 
Englilh  Ordinations,  which  he  undertook  to  defend,  in 
two  vols.  This  work  was  publifhed  in  1/23.  It  was- 
printed  at  Nancy  ; but  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  requifite 
licence,  it  was  lent  forth  to  the  world  as  from  the  Bruffels 
prefs.  The  author  was  violently  attacked  by  feveral  writers 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  whom  he  replied  in  1726.  Hib 
original  treatife  and  the  defence  were  both  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  and  fo  highly  were  they  efteemed,  that  the  u [liver- 
fit  y of  Oxford  readily  conferred  on  M.  Courayer  the  degree 
of  dodlor  of  divinity.  The  honours  conferred  upon  him 
here  excited  the  wrath  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  were 
refolved  to  compel  him  to  recant  his  opinions  ; but  he  chofe 
rather  to  quit  his  country  than  rifque  a perfecution  in  de- 
fence of  fentiments,  which  he  had  Formed  on  ■deliberation. 
In  his  efcape  from  France  he  was  aided  by  the  exiled  biftiop 
Atterbury,  and,  in  1728,  be  arrived  in  England,  where  he 
met  with  every  attention  and  kindnefs  that  he  had  antici- 
pated. Befides  the  liberality  which  he  experienced  from  in- 
dividuals, he  obtained  a penfion  of  100/.  from  the  court. 
In  1729  he  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  a vindication  of  his 
opinions  and  conduct,  explaining  the  reafons,  and  fetting 
forth  the  neceffity  he  was  under  of  quitting  France.  At 
the  command  of  queen  Caroline,  the  fteady  friend,  and  li- 
beral patron  of  literary  merit,  he  undertook  a French, 
tranflation  of  father  Paul’s  “ Hiftory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  with  Notes  critical,  hiftorical,  and  theological,  in 
2 vols.  folio.”  This  work  proved  a fource  of  confiderable 
profit  to  the  tranflator,  and  his  penfion  was  now  doubled, 
fo  that  he  found  himfelf  in  very  eafy  circumftances.  He 
was  moreover  held  in  very  high  eftimation  by  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank,  whofe  houfes  were  ever  open  to  him,  and  who 
were  bell  pleafed  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing him  that  attention  which  his  talents  and  virtues  merited. 
He  died  in  1776  at  Weftminfter,  in  the  95th  year  of  his 
age  ; having  been  a refident  in  England  almoft  half  a cen- 
tury. In  his  laft  will  he  declared,  “ that  he  died  a member 
of  the  church  of  Rome.”  He  left  however  a manufeript, 
entitled  “ Declaration  des  mes  derniers  fentimens  fur  les 
differens  dogmes  de  la  Religion,”  which  was  given  by  him 
to  the  princefs  Amelia,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Dr.  Bell, 
prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  by  whom  it  was  publifhed  in 
1787,  and  which  would  lead  to  a very  different  conclufion. 
In  this,  Courayer  rejefts  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  Trinity,  and  appears  to  hold  fentiments  very  Similar  to 
thofe  maintained  by  the  modern  Unitarians:  he  difavows 
alfo  the  plenary  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
confines  to  the  do&rines  and  precepts  contained  in  them, 
without  extending  it  to  the  relation  of  hiftorical  fafts. 
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Many  other  fentiments  contained  in  thefe  laft  words  of  the 
excellent  dodlor,  prove  him  to  have  been  almoft,  if  not  al- 
together, a real  proteftant,  though  perhaps  not  aware  him- 
felf  to  what  extent  his  confeffions  had  led  him.  Biog.  Britan. 

COURBAN-Ajatou,  in  Geography , a poll  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  N.  lat.  420  24'. 
E.  long.  107°  4S'. 

COURBAR1L,  in  Botany,  Plum.  See  Hymenzea. 
COURBES  de,  Jean,  in  Biography,  an  engraver,  born 
in  France,  about  the  year  T392.  Few  of  his  works  are 
known,  and  thofe  which  we  do  poffefs  do  not  imprefs  us 
with  a high  idea  of  his  abilities.  He  worked  chiefly  for  the 
bookfcllers,  both  in  France  and  in  England.  In  the  latter 
country  he  engraved  his  fmall  odfavo  plates,  one  of  fir 
Philip  Sydney,  the  other  of  fir  Philip’s  filler,  Mary  countefs 
of  Pembroke,  with  an  eulogium  in  French  verfe  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  portrait.  Thefe,  probably,  are  from  his  own 
defigns,  as  they  are  marked  J . cle  Courbes  fecit.  The  time 
©f  his  death  is  not  known.  Huber.  Strutt.  Heinecken. 

COURBEVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Laval. 

COU RBIERES,  a village  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Alps,  formerly  a lordfhip,  from  which  the 
veteran  Pruffian  lield-marfhal  L'homme  de  Courbieres,  who 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  the  defence  of  Graudentz  againft 
the  French  in  1S07,  derives  his  name. 

COURCELLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  diftribi  of  Arras ; 2 leagues 
N.W.  of  Bapeaume. 

COURCELLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  diltridf  of  Langres ; 4 leagues  S. 
of  Langres. 

COURCELLES^  Stephen  de,  in  Biography,  defcended 
from  a family  in  Picardy,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1586.  He 
officiated  many  years  among  the  reformed  in  France,  till  he 
became  a follower  of  Arminius,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Holland.  He  fucceeded  the  celebrated  Epifcopius 
as  profeffor  of  theology  at  Amflerdam,  whofe  works  he 
publiffied,  with  a life  of  the  author.  He  was  alfo  the  author 
of  many  theological  and  controverlial  pieces,  which  were  af- 
terwards colle&ed  by  Elzevir  in  1675.  He  was  a capital 
Greek  fcholar,  and  paid  great  attention  to  different  Greek 
copies  of  the  New  Teflament,  of  which  he  gave  a new  edi- 
tion, with  various  readings;  and  a preface,  to  (hew  that  thofe 
various  readings,  though  numerous,  do  not  tend  in  the  leaft 
to  affebl  the  credit  and  authenticity  of  the  work  itfelf. 
Moreri. 

COURCHAMP,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  dilfridl  of  Sau- 
mur;  league  S.W.  of  Saumur. 

CQURC1TE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarthe  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Le  Mans. 

COURCON,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Yonne.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  and  has  a 
population  of  1204  individuals;  but  the  canton  reckons 
only  5796  inhabitants,  in  nine  communes,  and  upon  a terri- 
torial extent  of  217  kiliometres  and  a half. 

C0UK.90N,  Fr.  in  Gunnery,  a long  and  ftrong  piece  of 
iron,  which  is  laid  along  the  moulds  of  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  which  ferves  to  bind  and  tighten  them. 

COURCOUSON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
country  of  Thibet ; 45  miles  N.E.  of  Tofun-Hotun. 

COURDEMANGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne,  and.diftribl  of  Vitry  ; one  league  S.  of 
Vitry. 

COURE,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  N.  lat,  46°  zr. 
.E,  Ion.  1230  3 P. 
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COUREURS,  Fr.  Scouts.  Horfemeti  or  cavalry  de- 
tached to  fcour  the  country,  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy. 
This  term  is  alfo  applied  by  way  of  reproach  to  thofe  who 
on  a march  feparate  themfelves,  or  withdraw  from  the  rett 
of  the  troops  for  the  purpofe  of  marauding. 

COURGAINS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  diftridt  of  Manners ; 6 
leagues  N.  of  Le  Mans. 

COURGIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Auxerre. 

COURGIVAL'X,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne  ; 3^  leagues  S.  of  Sezannes. 

COURGUA,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  Canavefe, 
feated  on  the  Oreo ; 9^  miles  S.W.  of  Ivrca. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  from  the  French  courir,  to 
run;  a meffenger  fent  poll,  or  exprefs,  to  carry  difpatches. 

Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers ; vve  meet  with  two  kinds, 
•viz.  thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the  Greeks  hemerodro- 
mi,  q.  d.  couriers  of  a day.  Pliny,  Corn.  Nepos,  and  Csefar, 
mention  fome  ot  theie  who  would  run  twenty,  thirty, 
thirty-fix,  and,  in  the  circus,  even  forty  leagues  per  day. 
And  riding  couriers,  mrfores  equitantes,  who  changed  horfes, 
as  the  modern  couriers  do. 

Xenophon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus,  as  we 
have  already  (fated  under  the  article  Angari,  to  which  we 
refer  for  the  hiftory  of  their  introduction. 

But  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans had  any  regular  fixed  couriers,  till  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus  ; under  that  prince  they  travelled  in  carts ; though  it 
appears  from  Socrates,  they  afterwards  went  on  horfeback. 
Under  the  weltern  empire,  they  were  called  viator es ; and 
under  that  of  Conflantinople,  curfores  ; whence  the  modern 
name.  See  Post. 

Courier,  in  a military  fenfe,  fignifies  a meffenger  fent 
poll  or  exprefs  to  carry  difpatches  relative  to  battles  fought, 
gained,  or  loll,  to  marches,  fieges,  blockades,  and  other  oc- 
currences in  time  of  war. 

Couriers  des  vivres,  Fr.  Thefe  were  two  well  informed, 
aflive,  and  expert  meffengers  attached  to  the  French  army. 
They  were  found  to  be  very  ufeful  in  carrying  packets  of 
importance  to  and  from  places,  and  in  taking  charge  of 
tranlporting  and  efcorting  pecuniary  remittances  or  fums  of 
money. 

Couriers,  Extraordinary . See  Extraordinary. 

Couriers  Muets,  Fr.  Dumb  or  mute  couriers.  See 
the  articles  Hemere'scopi,  Heme're'dromi,  and  Tele- 
graph. 

Couriers,  Van.  See  Van  Couriers 

COURIMARI,  in  Botany.  Lam.  Enc.  Aubl.  Guian. 
Sup.  28.  tab.  384.  (Oulemari  Barr.  Fr.  Equin.  84. ) A large 
tree.  Roots  feveral,  riling  feparately,  and  at  a diffance  from 
each  other,  fix  or  feven  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  fometimes  fifteen  feet  broad  towards  the  bafe ; uniting 
at  the  top,  and  fupporting  the  trunk.  Trunk  about  eighty 
feet  high,  and  four  in  diameter,  with  a cracked,  wrinkled, 
thick,  brown  bark;  branches  large,  numerous,  from  thefum- 
mit  of  the  trunk.  Leaves  five  inches  long  and  three  broad, 
alternate,  oval,  entire,  green,  and  even-furfaced  above, 
villous  and  reddiffi  underneath,  with  prominent  nerves ; 
petioles  near  an  inch  long,  channelled.  Flowers  in  fhort 
axillary  racemes ; calyx  deeply  divided  into  live  acute  feg- 
ments ; petals  five,  lanceolate,  alternating  with  the  divifions 
of  the  calyx ; ftamens  not  known  ; germ  fuperior.  Fruit 
not  feen  by  Aublet  in  a Hate  of  maturity,  fpherical,  about 
the  fize  of  a plumb,  five-celled.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell.  A 
native  of  Guiana.  The  inhabitants  fmoke  t their  tobacco 
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wrapped  up  in  trie  thin  laminae  of  the  bark,  which  ferve 
them  inltead  of  a pipe. 

COURLAN,  or  Courlir.1,  in  Ornithology , names  given 
by  BnfTon  to  the  fcolopaceous  heron  of  Latham,  and  Ar- 
dea  fcolopacea  of  Gmelin;  the  fpeeific  character  of  which 
is  as  follows : it  is  brown,  its  throat  and  bread  llreaked 
with  white,  its  chin  and  legs  white ; its  tail  and  its  wing- 
quills  h<ive  a coppery  glofs.  It  is  found  in  Cayenne. 

COURLAND,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Ruffia  in 
Europe,  fituated  between  E.  long.  21^  26°,  and  between  N. 
lat.  5C0  30',  and  570  30',  which  forms  a feparate  government, 
and  coniilts  of  Courland,  properly  fo  called,  Semigallia  or 
Serngallen,  and  the  diftricl  of  Pilten,  is  bounded  by  the 
river  Dwina  and  the  gulph  of  Riga,  which  divides  it  from 
Livonia,  or  the  government  of  Riga,  on  the  e a it ; by  Sa- 
mogitia  on  the  fouth  and  weft  ; and  by  the  Baltic  La  on 
the  north.  It  is  250  miles  long,  and  from  80  to  40  broad. 

The  name  Courland,  or  in  the  ianguage  of  the  country, 
Cur,  Kur,  or  Juhr  Semme , fignifies  a maritime  country,  or 
a traft  of  land  that  proj  -dls  into  the  ft  a. 

The  climate  of  Courland  is  not  fo  infupportably  cold  as 
that  of  the  more  eaftern  parts  of  Ruffia  Its  foil  in  general 
is  heavy.  Hence  the  roads  are  remarkably  bad,  and  at 
fome  fcafons  of  the  year  fcarcely  puffable.  The  country 
is  moftly  open,  yet  in  fome  parts  clothed  with  fort  ft s of  pine 
and  fir,  dotted  with  occafional  groves  of  fine  oak,  and 
fprinkled  with  much  underwood.  The  villages  are  neat ; 
the  fcattered  cottages  and  gentlemen’s  feats  are  prettily 
fituated  amidft  clumps  of  trees  ; and  the  inns  afford  fuperior 
accommodation  to  thofc  of  Ruffia. 

Courland  produces  great  quantities  of  corn,  hemp,  and 
flax,  which  conftitute  its  principal  exports.  Amber  is 
found  on  the  coail  of  the  Baltic.  It  has  fome  iron  mines, 
feveral  mineral  fprings,  and  quarries  of  Hone  and  chaik. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Windau,  which  rifes  in  Sa- 
mogitia,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Baltic  fea,  near  the 
town  of  Windau  ; and  the  Aa,  which  has  likewife  its  fource 
in  Samogitia,  and  fails  into  the  gulph  of  Riga.  Thefe  two 
rivers  are  navigable,  and  divide  the  country  from  eaft  to 
weft.  Several  fmall  rivers  as  the  Abau,  Berfe,  Bartau, 
Muffa,  Anger,  and  fome  brooks  and  canals,  ir.terfedi  it  in 
every  direftion. 

Mittau  is  the  capital  of  Courland,  and  the  feat  of  the 
Ruffian  governor.  There  are  alfo  two  ports  on  the  Baltic; 
Windau,  which  had  anciently  a dock  for  building  men  of 
v/ar,  and  Libau,  the  harbour  of  which  has,  however,  not 
fufficient  depth  for  (hips  of  great  burthen;  they  mull  be 
unloaded  in  the  road.  Thefe  two  ports  employ  annually 
from  Soo  to  1000  vtfkls  of  two,  three,  and  four  hundred 
tons. 

The  inhabitants  of  Courland  are  defeended  partly  from 
Germans,  and  partly  from  Lettonians  or  Lettes,  vvhofe 
language  is  ftill  fpoken  by  the  lower  orders:  but  German 
may  be  coniidered  as  the  language  of  the  country.  The  po- 
pulation is  fuppofed  to  exceed  a million  and  a half.  The 
prevailing  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  year  1522  : but  all  other  perfuafions  are  tolerated  ; and 
even  before  Courland  was  annexed  to  the  Ruffian  empire, 
the  Roman  Cathobcs  were  capable  of  holding  all  military 
and  civil  offices,  that  of  chancellor  and  a few  others  ex- 
cepted. 

Courland,  when  a duchy,  was  a male  fief,  dependant  on, 
and  conferred  by  the  crown  of  Poland.  It  anciently  be- 
longed to  Livonia,  and,  till  the  thirteenth  century,  under- 
went the  fame  vicifiitudes  with  that  country,  both  being 
lubjedl  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  remained 
in  poffeffion  of  Livonia  and  Courland,  till  the  year  1561, 


when,  to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of  the  czar  Ivan  IT.  to  re- 
cover thefe  provinces,  which  had  been  torn  from  the  Ruffian 
empire,  Gotthard  Kettler,  grand-mailer  of  the  Livonian 
knights,  ceded  Livonia  to  Poland,  and  received  at  Wilna 
the  inveiliture  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  and  Semigallia,  33 
an  hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  At  his  death, 
which  happened  in  15S7,  Gotthard  Kettler,  the  fir II  duke 
of  Courland,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Frederick  ; and  in 
1589  it  was  enafted  by  the  diet  of  Poland,  that,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  heirs  male  of  the  line  of  Kettler,  the  duchy 
fhould  be  united  to  Poland. 

Frederick  William,  duke  of  Courland,  dying  in  J/ii, 
without  iffue,  the  right  of  fucceffion  devolved  on  his  great 
uncle  Ferdinand,  the  only  furviving  branch  of  the 
Kettler  line  : but  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia  took  poffeffion 
of  Mittau,  and  great  part  of  Courland,  under  pretence  of 
fecuring  the  dowry  for  his  niece  Anne,  widow  of  Frederick. 
William,  Ferdinand,  who  was  abfent,  and  at  variance  with 
his  nobility,  was  unable  to  enforce  his  right,  and  Courland 
was  for  feveral  years  governed  by  the  Ruffian  court,  under 
the  name  of  the  duchefs  Anne.  Ineffectual  attempts  were 
made  to  raite,  firft,  a prince  of  the  houle  of  Saxony,  and 
afterwards  Frederick  William,  margrave  of-  Brandenburg 
Schwedt,  to  the  ducal  throne.  At  length  the  nobles  being 
determined  in  1726  to  appoint  a fucceffor  to  Ferdinand, 
who  was  kill  abient,  Augullus  II.  king  of  Poland,  fccretly 
influenced  the  diet  to  nominate  his  natural  foa  Maurice, 
better  known  as  marlhal  de  Saxe.  This  appointment  was 
conttfLd  by  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  by  Catharine  I. 
emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

The  Polifh  diet,  which  affembled  at  Grodno,  denied  the 
right  of  the  nobles  to  appoint  a duke,  declared  Courland  a 
vacant  fief  belonging  to  the  republic,  annulled  the  eledlion 
of  the  Comte  de  Saxe,  and  propofed,  on  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand, to  incorporate  the  duchy  with  the  crown,  accord- 
ing to  the  edift  of  1589. 

Catharine  oppofed  both  the  election  of  Maurice,  and  the 
incorporation  of  Courland  ; and  prince  Mentchikof,  who  on 
her  death  afpir-d  to  the  ducal  throne,  difpatched  a corps 
of  Ruffian  troops  to  Mittau,  and  drove  Maurice  from  Cour- 
land. The  fall  of  Mentchikof  prevented  his  nomination  ; 
but  the  Ruffians  under  Peter  II.  and  Anne,  maintained 
their  influence  in  Courland,  and  promifed  to  fupport  the 
Hates  in  their  right  to  e-eft  a fovereign  on  the  deceafe  of 
Ferdinand. 

The  death  of  Auguftus  II.  annihilated  the  hopes  of 
Maurice.  On  the  demife  of  Ferdinand,  in  1737,  the  err.- 
prefs  Anne  forced  the  ftates  to  nominate  her  favourite,  B- 
ron.  A convention  was  figned  between  the  emprefs  and 
the  new  duke  on  one  title,  and  the  king  and  republic  of 
Poland  on  the  other,  called  Pafia  SuljeBioms,  or  ACts  of 
Vaffalage,  which  eftabiifhed  the  fucceffion  in  the  maie  line 
of  Biron.  In  1739  the  chancellor  of  Courland  did  homage, 
in  the  name  of  the  duke,  to  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland. 
But  Biron  being  imprifoned  in  the  year  1740,  the  ftates  de- 
clared the  ducal  throne  vacant,  and  ekfted,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  regent  Anne,  Louis  Erneft,  prince  of 
Bruufwick  Wolfenbuttel,  and  brother  to  her  hufband. 

Tfie  revolut’on  of  1741,  which  placed  Elizabeth  on  the 
throne  of  Ruffia,  prevented  the  ratification  of  this  election. 
Till  1759  the  adminiftration  was  nominally  veiled  in  the 
council  of  (late,  but  the  whole  power  centered  in  the  court 
of  Ruffia. 

Ditgulled  with  the  arrangement,  the  nobles  in  1778, 
chofe  Charles  Chriflian,  fon  of  Auguftus  the  Third  of  Po- 
land, who  obtained  from  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  duchy.  But  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  which  hap- 
5 pened 
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petted  in  V]6i,  rendered  this  reftitution  incflfiftual.  Peter 
recalled  Biron  from  exile,  and  Catharine  II.  rellored  him  to 
his  former  dignity. 

In  1763,  Erneft  John  Biron,  duke  of  Courland,  3nd 
Semigallia,  repaired  to  Mittau  twenty-eight  years  after  his 
eleftion,  and  for  the  fir  ft  time  iince  he  had  been  railed 
to  the  ducal  throne. 

This  Erneft  John  Biron,  was  defcended  from  a family  of 
mean  extraction.  His  grandfather,  whole  name  was  pro- 
perly Buren  or  Bieren,  had  been  head  groom  to  James  the 
Third,  duke  of  Courland,  and  his  father  mafter  huntfman  to 
the  fame  prince. 

Biron  was  born  in  16S7,  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  in  Courland,  and  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Konigfberg  in  Pruffia,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  for  fome  youthful  imprudences.  In  1714,  he  repaired 
to  St.  Peterfburgh,  and  vainly  folicited  the  place  of  page  to 
princefs  Charlotte.  He  then  retired  to  Mittau,  and  through 
count  Beftuchef,  mafter  of  the  houfehold  to  Anne,  widow 
of  Frederick  William  duke  of  Courland,  obtained  the  office 
of  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  duchefs.  His  hand- 
fome  figure  foon  made  him  her  chief  favourite,  and  his 
afcendency  over  her  was  fo  dreaded,  that  when  Anne  was 
declared  fovereign  of  Ruffia,  the  council  of  ftate  itipulated 
that  fhe  fhould  not  bring  Biron  into  Ruffia.  But  the  em- 
prefs  was  not  long  in  violating  her  promife,  and,  inftigated 
by  Biron,  fhe  affumed  a defpotic  authority.  Within  the 
foace  of  a few  months,  Biron  was  appointed  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
lord  high  chamberlain.  He  not  only  became  omnipotent  un- 
der her  reign,  but  even  at  her  death  he  ftcured  the  regen- 
cy to  the  exclufion  of  Anne,  mother  to  the  young  empe- 
ror Ivan.  ITis  power,  however,  lafted  only  twenty  days. 
He  was  arrefted,  conveyed  to  the  fortrefs  of  Schliiffciburgh, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Pehm,  a fmall  town  in  Siberia, 
where  he  was  imprifoned  in  a wooden  hovel,  and  from  whence 
the  emprefs  Elizabeth  transferred  him  to  a comfortable  houfe 
at  Yarofidf.  On  her  demife,  Peter  the  Third  recalled  Biron 
to  Peterfburgh,  and  foon  after  this  emperor’s  fall,  Catharine 
the  Second  reftored  the  duke  of  Courland  to  his  former 
dignity. 

Prince  Charles  of  Saxony,  although  fuoported  by  a large 
party  in  Courland,  yet  obtaining  no  affiftance  from  bis  fa- 
ther, Auguftus  the  Third,  was  compelled  to  retire  before 
the  Ruffian  forces.  Biron  received  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  whole  nation.  In  1764,  he  obtained  from  the 
king  and  republic  of  Poland,  the  inveftiture  of  Courland  for 
his  eldeft  fon  Peter,  and  abdicated  the  ducal  throne  five  years 
after  in  his  favour;  and,  in  1772,  cloftd,  at  Mittau,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  a life  of  unparalleled  vi- 
ci  ffi  iude. 

Soon  after  the  conqudl  and  final  divifion  of  Poland, 
Peter,  duke  of  Courland,  repaired  to  Peterfburgh,  had  an 
audience  of  Catharine  II.  cn  the  12th  of  March  1795’  an(l 
was  received  with  the  higheft  honours.  During  his  abfence, 
the  ftates  of  Courland  affembled,  and  the  nobles  propofed 
to  declare  the  two  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semigallia  ab- 
folvtd  from  their  feudal  dependence  on  Poland,  and  to  an- 
nex the  country  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia.  The  principal 
members  of  the  great  council  oppoled  this  change  ; but  the 
Ruffian  general  Pahlen  appeared  in  the  affembly.  His  pre- 
fence filenced  all  objeftions.  On  the  1 8th  of  March  1795, 
an  aft  was  drawn  up,  by  which  Courland,  Semigallia,  and 
the  diflrift  of  Pilttn,  were  furrendered  to  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia.  The  aft  was  fent  to  Peterfburgh,  and  the  fu’bmiffion 
of  the  ftates  accepted  by  the  emprefs.  The  duke,  who 


was  in  no  condition  to  refufe  his  acquiefcence,  iffued  his 
aft  of  renunciation  on  the  28th  of  March  1795.  Pie  was 
amply  rewarded  for  the  refignation  of  his  duchy,  and  griev- 
ed little  at  its  lofs,  as  he  had  long  been  at  variance  with  his 
fubjefts,  and  fcarcely  ever  refidtd  at  Mittau.  He  h.Hd  even 
forefeen  his  misfortune,  and  fecured  large  fums  of  money,  with 
which  he  purchafed  the  duchy  of  Sagan,  and  other  eftates  in 
the  Prullliri  part  of  Siiefia,  and  in  the  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg. See  Sagan.  Coxe’s  Travels  in  Poland,  Ruffia,  &c. 
fifth  edition,  vol.  n.  Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian  Em- 
pire, vol.  1.  Mirabeau.  Hift.  Secrete  de  la  Gourde  Ber- 
lin, vol.  i. 

Courland,  as  a province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  forms  a 
government  divided  into  nine  circles,  ordiftrifis,  and  belongs 
to  the  northern  region  of  Ruffia. 

COURLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres  ; 5 leagues  S.W.  of  Thouars. 

COURLETT,  in  Heraldry, < the  fame  as  cuirafs,  a 
breaff-plate. 

COURL  IN  Islands,  in  Geography , two  fmall  iflands 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland  ; 4 miles  E.  from  the  ifland 
of  Scalpa. 

COURLIS,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Buffon 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  tantalus  and  fcoiopax  ; which  fee. 

COURMETOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Thi- 
bet ; 22  rndes  W.  of  Orto. 

COURMENTE  RAL,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Herault ; 5 miles  W . of  Montpelier. 

COURN1  ELION,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Diome  ; 4 leagues  S.  of  Die. 

COURNON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of" 
the  Puy-de-D6me,  and  diflrift  of  Clermont  ; 2 miles  W.  of 
Biilom. 

COURONDI,  in  Botany , Lam.  Enc.  Rheed,  Mai.  4. 
103.  tab.  50.  (Arbor  indica ; Rai.  hift.  1664)  A lofty 
evergreen  tree,  with  a thick  trunk,  and  dark  co'ourtd 
rugged  bark.  Leaves  oppofne,  oval-lanceolate,  ft  {file,  {light- 
ly crenate,  fmooth,  ffiining.  Flowers  fmall,  y el !o willt 
green,  refembling  thofe  of  the  vine,  from  three  to  five  to- 
gether, in  axillary  corymbs  ; petals  five,  roundilh  ; ftamens 
numerous  ; germ  iuperior.  Fruit  a round  pnrplifh  berry  or 
drupe,  with  thick,  foft,  faffron-coloured  flefh,  containing  a 
nearly  fpherical  ftone.  A native  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  aftringenf,  and  taken  warm, 
mixed  with  whey,  is  faid  to  cure  diarrhoeas  and  dyfeu- 
teries. 

COURONNE,  La,  in  Geography,  a village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Charente,  three  miles  S.  W.  of 
Angouleme,  on  the  Bourdeaux  road  ; contains  the  principal 
of  nineteen  paper  snanufaftures  on  the  rivers  Bohcme  and 
Charrau,  the  waters  of  which  have  the  ftngular  property  of 
making  capital  paper. 

In  thefe  manuffiftories  is  made  that  fine  writing  paper 
which  is  equal  to  the  heft  Dutch  and  Engliffi,  and  which  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  by  the  name  Angouleme 
paper. 

Couronne',  in  Heraldry,  crowned.  A bend  is  faid  to 
be  couronne,  wdien  it  has  on  the  upper  edge  the  leaves  of  a 
coronet. 

COUROUCOU,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by 
Buffon  to  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Trogon  of  Gmeiin;  which: 
fee. 

COUROUCOTJCOU,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
red-ertfted  cuckow  of  Latham,  and  Cuculus  brajilienfis  of 

Gmeiin;  which  lee. 
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COUROULLAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Thibet  ; 12  miles  S.  W.  of  Harchar. 

COURPIAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  and  diftrift  of  Cadilhac;  9 miles  N.  E.  of 
Cadilhac. 

COURPIERRE,  a final!  town  of  France,  on  the  river 
Dore,  in  tlie  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Thiers.  It  has  3168  inhabitants, 
and  the  canton  contains,  in  feven  communes,  ar.d  upon  a 
territorial  extent  of  233  kiliometres,  a population  of  14,198 
individuals. 

COURS,  a place  of  little  note  in  Dar-fur,  in  Africa, 
N.  W.  by  W.,  at  5-  hours  travelling  from  Cobbe. 

COURSAN,  a imall  town  of  France,  on  an  arm  of 
the  river  Aude,  in  the  department  of  Aude,  three  miles 
north  of  Narbonne.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridl  of  Narbonne,  and  has  a population  of 
1436  individuals.  The  canton  contains  66 42  inhabitants, 
and  feven  communes,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  295  kili- 
ometres. 

COURSE,  is  the  direftion  (or  route)  of  any^  thing  in 
motion.  This  word  has,  therefore,  been  extenfively  ufed 
to  denote  the  progrefs  of  any  thing,  as  being  analogous  to 
the  motion  of  an  objedl  which  is  continually  changing  its 
fituation,  as  well  as  the  track  which  has  been  run  through. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  courfe  of  a (hip  at  fea,  the  courfe  of 
the  law,  a courfe  of  lectures,  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  fo 
forth.  It  is  a'fo  ufed  in  architecture,  where  it  denotes  a 
continued  range  of  itones  or  bricks  at  the  fame  level,  all 
along  the  fide  of  a wall  or  building.  The  courfe  of  a veffel 

fea,  is  exprefled  by  tire  angle  which  the  direction  of  the 
veffel’s  motion  makes  with  the  meridian  ; thus  they  fay 
that  the  fhip  A took  its  courfe  westward  or  eaftward,  or 
fouth-fouth-eallward,  &c. 

Courfe  of  rivers  means  their  direction  or  their  length. 
The  numerous  advantages  which  mankind  derives  from  the 
rivers  which  the  Creator  of  every  thing  has  providentially 
difperfed  throughout  the  fnrface  of  the  earth,  have  rendered 
it  neccffary  to  examine  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  rendered  more  fecurely  fubfervient  to 
a variety  of  purpofes.  The  particulars  which  are  here  al- 
luded to,  concern  the  falubrity  of  the  waters  of 
rivers,  their  quantity,  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  the 
fluctuating  increafe  and  decreafe  of  their  velocity,  and  fo 
forth  ; a thorough  knowledge  of  thefe  matters  being  necef- 
lary  for  the  proper  ufe  of  the  waters,  for  the  ereCfion  of 
water-mills,  and  other  machines,  for  inland  navigation,  for 
preventing  inundations,  & c.  &c.  But  a full  account  of 
thefe  things  will  be  found  under  the  article  River.  The 
only  particular  which  we  fhall  introduce  in  this  place,  as  pe- 
culiarly belonging  to  this  article,  is  a flatement  of  the  pro- 
portional lengths,  or  courfes  of  fome  of  the  molt  noted  rivers 
in  the  world,  a lilt  of  which,  by  approximation,  was  given 
by  Mr.  Rennell  in  the  71ft  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  and 
which  we  (ball  now  fubjoin.  In  this  table,  the  length  of 
•the  river  Thames,  from  its  fource  to  its  eituary  in  the  channel, 
is  made  a unit,  and  the  lengths  of  the  other  rivers  are  called 
four,  or  five,  or  nine,  according  as  they  are  four,  or  five, 
.or  nine  times  as  long  as  the  Thames. 

European  Rivers. 

Thames 
Rhine 
^Danube 
Wolga 
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Afiatic  Rivers. 


Indus  - - 

5* 

Euphrates  - - - 

Ganges  » - 

9% 

Burra  mpooter 

9k 

Nou  Kian,  or  Ava  River  - 

9k 

Jennifea  - - 

10 

Oby  - 

10k 

Amoor 

11 

Eena  - 

Hoanlio  (of  China)  * 

'3k 

Kian  Reu  ( of  ditto ) 

' 5 i 

African  River. 

Nile  - 

I2§ 

American  Rivers. 

Mifiiffippi  - - - 8 

Amazons  - . - 15J 

If  the  length  of  the  Thames,  taking  all  its  windings 
into  the  account,  be  reckoned  equal  to  300  miles,  which  is 
not  very  far  from  the  truth,  the  prodigious  lengths  of  fome 
of  the  other  rivers  may  be  tafilv  calculated  ; and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  length  of  the  Jennifea  is  about  3000  miles, 
the  length  of  the  Amazons  river  is  about  4 573  miles*  and 
fo  forth. 

Course,  in  Navigation,  the  point  of  the  compafs,  or 
horizon,  on  which  a fhip  fleers;  or  the  angle  which 
the  rhumb-line  on  which  it  fails  makes  wkh  the  meri- 
dian. 

When  a veffel  begins  its  courfe,  the  wind  wherewith  it  is 
driven,  makes  a certain  angle  with  the  meridian  of  the 
place;  and,  as  it  is  here  fuppofed,  the  veffel  follows  exadlly 
the  direftion  of  the  wind  ; it  makes  the  fame  angle  with 
the  meridian  which  the  wind  makes. 

The  wind  is  further  fuppofed  always  the  fame;  and  be- 
caufe  each  point,  or  inftant  of  a courfe,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  firfi  ; every  moment  of  the  courfe  it  makes  the  fame 
angle  with  the  wind. 

Now  a wind  that  is  north-eafl,  v.  gr.  here  (and  by  con- 
fequence  makes  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  our 
meridian),  is  north-eafl  wherever  it  blows,  and  makes  the 
fame  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  all  the  meridians  it 
meets.  ♦ 

The  courfe  of  a veffel,  therefore,  driven  by  the  fame 
wind,  makes  the  fame  angle  with  all  the  meridians  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe. 

If  the  vefTcl  runs  north  and  louth,  it  makes  an  angle  in- 
finitely fmall  with  the  meridian,  2.  e.  is  parallel  to  it,  or 
never  goes  from  it  ; if  it  runs  eaft  and  weft,  it  cuts  ail 
the  meridians  at  right  angles.  In  the  firfi  cafe  it  deferibes 
a great  circle  ; in  the  fecond,  a great  circle,  which  is  either 
the  equator  or  a parallel.  But  if  the  courfe  be  between 
the  two,  it  does  not  then  delcribe  a circle  ; becaufe  a circle 
drawn  in  fuch  a manner,  would  cut  all  the  meridians  at  un- 
equal angles.  It  deferibes,  therefore,  a fpiral  or  curve,  the 
effential  condition  whereof  is  to  cut  all  the  meridians  under 
the  fame  angle  ; called  the  / oxoclromic  curve,  or  loxodromy, 
popularly  rhumb. 

The  fhip’s  courfe,  therefore,  except  in  the  two  firfi  cafes, 
is  always  a loxodromic  curve  ; and  the  hvpothenufe  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  the  two  other  fides  whereof  are  the 
fhip’s  way  in  latitude  and  longitude. 
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The  latitude  is  ufually  had  by  obfcrvation, 

The  rhumb,  or  angle  of  the  courfe,  is  had  by  the 
compafs,  together  with  the  one  or  other  of  the  two 
fides  ; and  what  remains  to  be  calculated  in  failing, 
is  the  quantity  of  the  longitude,  and  of  the  rhumb,  or 
courfe. 

Course,  complement  of  the.  See  Complement, 

Course  of  Crops , in  Agriculture , fignifies  the  order  or 
courle  in  which  crops  are  cultivated  on  tillage  lands,  or 
what  is  frequently  termed  the  rotation  of  crops.  See  Crops, 
courfe  cf. 

Course  of  a River.  See  Course  and  River. 

Course,  in  Architecture , denotes  a continued  range  of 
flones  or  bricks  on  a level,  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
a building.  See  Building,  Wall,  and  Masonry. 

Course  of  Plinths,  is  the  continuity  of  a plinth  of  Hone, 
or  plaller,  in  the  face  of  a building  ; to  mark  the  reparation 
of  the  llories  ■, 

Course,  in  the  confitution  of  canals,  fignifies  the  thick- 
nefs  of  puddling,  which  is  done  at  once,  and  in  the  fame 
layer. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  a collefiion,  or  body  of  laws,  ca- 
nons, or  the  like.  See  Corpus. 

The  civil  courfe,  is  the  colledliort  of  Roman  laws,  com- 
piled by  order  of  Jullinian.  See  Civil  I. aw. — Canonical 
coutfe,  is  the  collection  of  the  canon  law,  made  by  Gratian. 
See  Canon  Law. 

Course,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a fcience,  or  the  ufual 
points  and  queftions  therein.  Thus,  a lludent  is  faid  to 
have  finilhed  his  courfe  in  the  humanities,  in  philofophy, 
&c. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex- 
hibited and  explained,  either  in  writing,  or  by  adtual  ex- 
periment. 

Hence,  our  courfes  of  philofophy,  anatomy,  chemiftry, 
mathematics,  &c.  probably  fo  called,  as  going  through- 
out or  running  the  whole  length  or  courle  of  the  art, 
See. 

Course  of  the  moon.  See  Moon. 

Course,  Paddock.  See  Paddock. 

Course,  in  Horfemanfldp.  See  PIippodrome  and 
Race. 

COURSEGOULES,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Var,  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftrid  of  Grade.  It  has  but  540  inhabitants,  and 
the  population  of  the  canton  is  3483,  fcattered  in  eight 
communes,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  230  kiliometres. 

COURSER.  See  Charger. 

COURSES,  in  Sea-Language,  are  the  main-fail,  fore- 
fail, mizen  and  fprit-iavl  of  a fhip  ; which,  the  mizen  except- 
ed, are  fixed  on  their  refpedive  yards  at ' right  angles  with 
the  (hip’s  length  ; the  mizen  is  bent  to  a yard  or  gaff  paral- 
lel with  the  flap's  length.  See  Sails. 

Ti  e Main-courfe  is  a quadrilateral  fail,  fquare  on  the  head, 
and  bending  there  to  the  main  yard,  which  hangs  to  the  mall 
at  right  angles  with  the  fhip’s  length,  and  parallel  to  the 
deck.  This  fail  extends  within  j8  inches  of  the  cleats  on 
the  yard-arms,  and  drops  to  clear  the  foot  from  the  boat 
upon  the  booms.  It  has  two  reef-bands,  one-third  the 
breadth  of  a cloth  ; the  upper  reef-band  is  at  one-fixth  of 
the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  lower  reef-band 
is  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  upper  one.  It  has  alfo  a 
middle-band  of  one  breadth  of  cloth,  half-way  between  the 
lower  reef-band  and  the  foot,  and  linings  of  one  breadth  of 
cloth  from  the  clue  to  the  earing  on  the  leeches;  and  like- 
wife  four  buntline-cloths  at  equal  diilances  afunder  extending 
Vol.  X. 
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from  the  foot  to  the  middle  band.  In  the  merchant- fervic-e, 
a middle  band  is  feldotn  ufed,  and  the  buntline-cloths  run  up 
one  quarter  of  the  depth  o1  the  fail.  Two  reef-cringles  are 
made  on  each  leech,  one  at  each  reef-band  ; three  bow-line 
cringles  are  made  at  equal  diilances  between  the  lower-reef 
cringle  ana  the  clue  ; and  buntline  cringles  are  made  on  die 
foot,  one  at  the  end  of  each  buntline  cloth.  I11  fewing  on 
the  bolt-rope,  two  inches  flack  are  taken  up  in  every  cloth, 
in  the-head  and  foot,  and  1 1 inch  in  every  yard  in  the  leeches. 
The  mnrling-holes  extend  from  the  clue  to  the  lower 
bowline  cringle  on  the  leech,  and  to  the  firll  buntline  cringle 
at  the  foot : the  clue  is  wormed  with  inch  net-line,  parcel- 
led with  old  canvas,  well  tarred,  and  ferved  with  fpun-yarn; 
it  is  then  marled  to  the  fail  with  marline  or  houfe-line,  and 
feized  with  fcveral  turns  of  inch-line,  drained  tight  with  three 
crofs-turns.  To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas  in  this  fail,  add 
the  number  of  cloths  in  the  head  and  foot,  and  halve  the 
produft  to  make  it  fquare  ; then  multiply  by  the  depth,  and 
add  the  quantity  in  the  gores,  linings,  bands,  arid  pieces. 
To  find  the  quantity  in  the  foot-gores,  add  together  the 
number  of  inches  gored  in  each  cloth  on  one  fide  of  the  fail, 
and  multiply  the  product  by  the  number  of  gored  cloths. 

The  fore-courfe  is  a quadrilateral  fail,  fquare  on  the  head, 
and  bent,  at  the  head,  to  the  fore-yard,  which  hangs  to  the 
fore-mall  at  right  angles  with  the  (hip’s  length,  and  parallel 
to  the  deck.  This  fail  extends  within  18  inches  of  the  cleats 
on  the  yard-arms,  and  drops  to  the  main -flay  at  the  foot. 
Two  reef-bands,  one-third  the  breadth  of  a cloth,  are  put 
on  at  one-fixth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail  apart,  the  upper  one 
being  at  that  diflance  from  the  head  ; a middle-band  of  one 
breadth  of  cloth,  is  put  on  half-way  between  the  lower  reef- 
band  and  the  foot ; the  linings  on  the  leeches  are  of  one 
breadth  of  cloth,  and  extend  from  the  clue  to  the  earing  ; 
and  four  buntline  cloths,  at  equal  diilances  afunder,  on  the 
foot,  are  carried  up  to  the  middle-band.  In  the  merchant-fer- 
vice,  middle-bands  are  feldom  ufed,  and  the  buntline  cloths 
run  up  one-quarter  of  the  depth  of  the  fail.  Marling-holes 
are  made  in  the  tabling  from  the  clue  to  the  nearell  buntline- 
cringle  on  the-  foot,  and  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail 
up  the  leech.  They  are  turned  on  the  contrary  fide  to  the 
roping,  in  fixing  the  fail.  Two  reef-eringies  are  made  on 
the  leeches,  one  at  the  end  of  each  reef-band  ; as  alfo  are 
two  bowline-cringles,  the  upper  bowiine  cringle  is  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  leech,  and  the  lower  one  equally  diilant 
from  the  upper  one  and  the  clue;  a bun  time  cringle  is  alfo 
made  at  the  end  of  each  buntline-cloth  on  the  foot.  The 
ends  ot  the  buntline-cringles,  next  the  clues,  fhould  be  left 
long  enough  to  be  worked  under  the  fervice  and  meet  the 
ends  of  the  clue-rope.  In  fewing  on  the  bolt-rope,  two  in- 
ches of  flack-cloth  fhould  be  taken  up  in  every  cloth,  in  the 
head  and  foot,  and  i-|-  inch  in  every  yard  in  the  leeches. 
The  clue  is  wormed  with  fpun-yarn,  parcelled  with  flips  of 
tarred  canvas  ; ferved  with  3 or  4 yarn  fpun-yarn,  marled  on 
with  marline  or  houfe-line,  and  leized  with  feveral  turns  of 
inch  line,  tlrained  tight  with  three  crois-.urns. 

To  find  the  quail  it y of  canvas  in  this  fail,  add  the  num- 
ber of  cloths  in  the  head  and  toot,  halve  the  product  to  make 
it  fquare,  then  multiply  by  the  depth,  and  add  the  quantity 
in  the  gores,  linings,  bands,  and  puces.  To  find  the  quan- 
tity in  the  foot-gores,  add  together  the  number  of  inches 
gored  in  each  cloth  on  one  fide  of  the  fail,  and  multiply 
the  product  by  the  number  of  gortd  cloths. 

The  m'vz.en-courfe  is  a quadrilateral  fail,  the  head  of  which  is 
bent  to  the  mr/.en-yard  or  gall,  and  extends  within  9 inches 
of  the  cleats.  The  fore-leech  is  attached  to  the  mizen-maft 
within  6 or  7 feet  of  the  deck,  fo  that  it  hangs  fore  and  aft 
in  the  plane  of  the  (hip’s  keel.  The  head  is  cut  with  a goie 
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<of  16  to  22  inches  per  cloth,  agreeable  to  the  peek  ; the 
foot  is  gored  one  inch  per  cloth,  leaving  two  cloths  fquare 
in  the  middle.  One  cloth  on  the  maftleech  is  fometimes 
gored  in  the  navy,  and  fometimes  two  cloths  in  the  mer- 
chant fervice.  This  fail  has  a reef-band,  6 or  8 inches  broad, 
at  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of  the  maft-leech  from  the  foot. 
The  after  leech  is  lined  from  the  clue  with  one  breadch  of 
cloth  5 yards  long,  and  the  nock  and  peek  with  pieces  fo 
cut  from  each  other  that  each  contains  one  yard.  One  crin- 
gle is  made  on  each  leech  at  the  ends  of  the  reef-band,  and 
one  at  the  diftanct  of  every  three-quarters  of  a yard  on  the 
maft-leech  ; or  fometimes  holes  are  worked  in  the  tabling  of 
the  malt  leech  ; a cringle  is  alfo  made  5 yards  from  the  ciue 
on  the  after-leeeh  for  the  throat -brails.  Two  inches  of 
flack-cloth  in  every  yard  fhould  be  taken  tip  in  fewing  the 
bolt-rope  on  the  malt  leech,  but  none  in  the  foot  or  after- 
leech. The  marling-holes  extend  2 feet  each  way  from  the 
clue  ; the  clue  is  feized  with  three-qaarter-line,  and  is  left 
9 inches  long  from  the  feizing.  To  find  the  quantity  of 
canvas  in  this  fail,  add  the  depth  of  the  fore  and  after-leech, 
and  halve  the  product  for  a mean  depth  ; multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  cloths,  and  add  the  quantity  of  canvas  in  the 
foot-gores,  pieces,  and  reef-band.  To  find  the  quantity 
in  the  foot-gores,  multiply  the  number  of  cloths  by  the 
depth  by  which  the  Iquare  cloths  in  the  middle  exceed  thofe 
at  the  tack  ; from  the  product  fubtraCl  the  gores  from  the 
fquare  cloths  to  the  tack  and  clue. 

The  fprit-fail  courfe  is  quadrilateral,  fquare  on  the  head, 
foot,  and  leeches ; it  is  bent  at  the  head  to  the  fprit-fail 
yard,  and  hangs  under  the  bowfprit  at  right  angles  with  the 
ihip’s  length,  extending  within  9 inahes  of  the  cleats  in  the 
yard-arms.  Two  reef-bands,  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  a 
cloth,  are  put  on  diagonally  ; the  ends  on  the  leeches  being 
27  inches  from  the  clues,  and  thofe  at  the  head  on  the  fir  ft 
or  fecond  feam  from  the  earwigs.  Sometimes  a reef-band  is 
put  on  from  leech  to  leech,  at  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of  the 
fail  from  the  head.  A water-hole,  from  4 to  6 inches  dia- 
meter, is  made  in  the  fecond  cloth  from  each  leech,  near  the 
foot  or  oppofite  the  reef-cringles.  The  marling-holes  ex- 
tend two  feet  each  way  from  the  clues.  A reef-cringle  is 
made  in  the  leeches  at  the  end  of  each  reef-band,  and  two 
buntline-cringles  are  made  in  the  foot-rope,  at  one-third  of 
the  breadth  of  the  foot  from  each  clue.  To  find  the  quan- 
tity of  canvas  in  this  fail,  multiply  the  number  of  cloths  by 
the  depth,  and  add  the  quantity  in  the  reef-hands. 

A fhip  is  faid  to  fail  under  a pair  of  courfes,  when  fhe  fails 
under  a main-fail  and  fore-fail  only,  without  lining  or  any 
bonnets. 

COURSING,  an  amufement  of  great  antiquity,  treated 
on  by  Arrian,  who  flourifhed  A.  D.  150.  It  was  firft  ufed 
by  the  Gauls  ; the  mod  luxurious  and  opulent  of  whom 
ufed  to  fend  out  good  hare-finders  early  in  the  morning,  to 
thofe  places  where  it  was  likely  to  find  hares  fitting  ; they 
returned  to  their  employers  with  an  account  of  the  number 
of  hares  found,  who  then  mounted  their  horfes  and  took  out 
their  greyhounds  to  courfe  them  ; not  more  than  two  grey- 
hounds were  to  be  ran  at  once,  and  thefe  were  not  to  be  laid 
in  too  clofe  to  the  hare  ; for  although  that  animal  is  fwift,  yet 
when  firft  ftarted,  fhe  is  fo  terrified  by  the  hallooing,  and 
by  the  clofenefs  and  fpeed  of  the  dogs,  that  in  the  confufion 
of  fear,  the  beft  fporting  hares  were  frequently  killed  with- 
out (hewing  any  diverfion  ; fhe  was  therefore  allowed  to  run 
fome  diftancefrom  her  “feat,”  before  the  dogs  were  fet  af- 
ter her.  The  beft  hares  were  thofe  found  in  open  and  ex- 
pofed  places  ; they  did  not  immediately  try  to  avoid  the 
danger  by  running  into  the  woods  ; but  whilft  contending 
in  iwiftnefs  with  the  greyhounds,  moderated  their  own 


fpeed  according  as  they  were  preffed  ; if  overmatched  in 
fpeed  by  the  dogs,  they  then  tried  to  gain  ground  by  fre- 
quent turns,  which  threw  the  dogs  beyond  them,  making 
at  the  fame  time  their  fhorteft  way  to  the  covers,  or  neareft 
fhcher.  The  true  fportfman  did  not,  even  in  Arrian’s  time, 
take  out  his  dogs  to  deftroy  the  hares,  but  for  the  fake  of 
feeing  the  conteft  between  them,  and  was  glad  if  the  hare 
efcaped,  which  was  never  prevented,  by  diftuibing  any 
brake  in  which  fhe  might  have  concealed  herfclf ; after  beat- 
ing the  greyhounds,  they  were  alfo  frequently  taken  alive 
from  the  dogs,  by  the  huntfmen  who  clofely  followed  them  ; 
and  after  the  greyhounds  were  taken  up,  were  turned  out 
for  future  fport.  They  ufed  to  fpeak  to  their  greyhounds 
while  in  the  field,  confidering  it  a kind  of  encouragement  to 
them  to  know  that  their  mailer  was  a witnefs  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  running  ; but  this J peaking  was  recommended  to 
be  chiefly  confined  to  the  frjl  courfe,  left,  after  being  weak- 
ened by  a fecond  or  third,  they  might,  by  fuch  encourage- 
ment, exert  themfelves  beyond  their  ftrength,  and  hurt  their 
infdes , which  was  thought  to  be  the  deftru&ion  of  many  good 
dogs.  Thofe  who  had  not  the  conveniency  of  hare-finders, 
went  out  commonly  in  a company  on  horfeback  ; when  they 
beat  the  likely  grounds,  and  on  (farting  a hare,  the  greyhounds 
were  let  loofe  after  her  : — thofe  who  were  more  keen  after 
the  fport  ufed  to  go  on  foot,  and  if  any  one  accompanied 
them  on  horfeback,  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  follow  the  dogs 
during  the  courfe.  It  is  fingular,  that  after  the  lapfe  of  fo 
many  centuries,  the  mode  of  beating  for  a hare,  in  courfing, 
fhould  be  now  exactly  what  it  then  was.  The  company 
were  drawn  up  in  a ftraight  rank,  either  horfe  or  footmen, 
and  proceeded  at  certain  diftances  from  each  other,  in  a di- 
rect line  to  a given  point,  and  whirling  round,  that  they 
might  not  go  over  precifely  the  fame  track,  they  beat  the 
ground  regularly  back.  This  practice  is  (till  continued.  A 
perfon  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  the  fport  ; if 
there  were  many  dogs  out,  he  gave  orders  that  fuch  and 
fuch  dogs  fhould  be  flipped,  according  as  the  hare  took  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  thefe  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed. 

The  Gauls  fometimes  mixed  and  u fed  finders  with  their 
greyhounds,  and  while  thefe  tried  to  find  the  hare,  the  grey- 
hounds were  led  by  the  hand  at  a fmall  diftance,  taking  care, 
however,  to  lead  them  where  the  hare  was  moft  likely  to 
come  ; and  here  the  greyhounds  pretty  well  fupplied  the 
ufe  of  rt  Xenophon’s  nets.”  This  method  of  courfng  was 
deemed  irregular,  as  the  ftouteft  hares  were  fo  alarmed  with 
the  cries  of  the  finders,  that  if  they  did  not  Hart  a confider- 
able  way  before,  they  were  fure  to  be  killed . This  method 
is  very  much  praftifed  in  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  great  confolation  of  thofe,  who  think  no  courfe  worth 
having,  unlefs  there  is  a hare  at  the  end  of  it.  A young  hare, 
when  found  fitting,  was  not  difturbed,  as  it  was  conlidered 
unfair  to  run  the  greyhounds  at  her;  but  with  the  finders, 
(who  are  faid  to  have  been  very  eager  through  hunger,  and 
fo  defirous  of  eating  up  what  they  caught,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  off,  even  by  beating  them  with  flicks,)  the 
exercife  of  this  clemency  was  impomble. 

In  ancient  times,  three  feveral  animals  were  courfed  with 
greyhounds,  viz.  the  deer,  the  fox,  and  the  hare.  The 
two  former  are  not  praftifed  at  prefent ; but  the  courfing  of 
deer  was  formerly  a recreation  in  high  efteem,  and  was  di- 
vided into  two  forts : the  Paddock , and  the  Forejl  or  Purlieu. 
For  the  paddock-courfing,  befides  the  greyhounds,  which 
never  exceeded  two,  and  for  the  moft  part  confifted  of  one 
brace,  there  was  the  teazer  er  mongrel  greyhound,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  drive  the  deer  forward  before  the  real  grey- 
hounds were  flipped.  As  foon  as  the  greyhounds  that  were 
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to  ruo  the  match  were  led  into  the  dog-houfe,  fituated  at 
the  end  of  the  Paddock  (which  fee),  they  were  delivered  to 
the  keepers,  who,  by  the  articles  of  courting,  were  to  fee 
them  fairly  flipped;  for  which  purpofe,  there  was  round 
each  dog’s  neck  a “ falling  collar,”  which  flipped  through 
rings.  The  owners  of  the  dogs  drew  lots  which  dog  fliould 
have  the  bell,  that  there  might  be  no  advantage.  The  dog- 
houfe  door  was  then  fhut,  and  the  keeper  turned  out  the 
deer  : after  the  deer  had  gone  about  20  yards,  the  perfon 
who  held  the  teazer  looftd  him,  to  force  the  deer  forward  ; 
and  when  the  deer  was  got  to  the  “ Law-poft,”  or  to  the 
diftance  of  about  160  yards,  the  dogs  were  led  out  from  the 
dog-houfe,  and  flipped.  If  the  deer  fwerved  before  he  got 
to  the  “ Pinching-potl,”  fo  that  his  head  was  judged  to  be 
nearer  the  dog-houle  than  the  ditch,  or  place  made  for  re- 
ceiving the  deer,  fo  that  they  might  not  further  be  purfued 
by  the  dogs,  it  was  deemed  no  match,  and  was  to  be  run 
again  three  days  after  ; but  if  there  was  no  fnch  fwerve,  and 
the  deer  ran  ftraiglit  till  he  went  beyond  the  pinching-poft, 
then  that  dog  which  was  neareA  the  deer  (fliould  he  fwerve,) 
gained  the  conteft ; if  no  fwerve  happened,  then  that  dog 
which  leaped  the  ditch  firA  was  the  victor : — if  any  difputes 
arofe,  they  were  referred  to  the  articles  of  the  courfe,  and 
determined  by  the  judges,  who  fat  on  feats  near  the  ditch. 

In  courfing  deer  in  the  Forcjt  or  Purlieu,  two  modes  were 
pradtifed  : the  one  courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  and  the 
other  upon  the  lawns  by  the  keepers’  lodges.  In  the  firA, 
fome  hounds  were  thrown  into  the  cover  to  drive  out  the 
deer,  whilA  the  greyhounds  were  held  ready  to  be  flipped 
where  the  deer  wa6  expefted  to  break  : if  the  deer  was  not 
of  a proper  age  and  fize,  the  dogs  were  not  let  loofe ; and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  broke  at  too  great  diAance,  or 
was  otherwife  deemed  an  over-match  for  one  brace,  it  was 
allowable  to  waylay  him  with  another  brace  of  frefh  grey- 
hounds. For  the  courfing  upon  the  Lawn,  the  keeper  had 
notice  given  him,  and  he  took  care  to  lodge  a deer  fit  for 
the  purpofe  ; and  by  finking  the  wind  of  him,  there  was  no 
danger  of  getting  near  enough  to  flip  the  greyhounds,  and 
having  a fair  courfe. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  was  neceffary  but  to  get 
the  wind,  and  (land  clofe  on  the  outfide  of  the  wood,  where 
he  was  expected  to  come  out,  and  to  give  him  law  enough, 
or  be  infiantly  returned  back  to  the  cover.  The  flowefi 
greyhounds  were  fpeedy  enough  to  overtake  him  ; and  the 
whole  hazard  was,  that  of  the  fox  fpoiling  the  dog,  which 
frequently  happened:  for  the  molt  part,  the  greyhounds 
ufed  for  this  courfe  were  hard-bitten  dogs,  that  would  feize 
any  thing. 

The  beA  method  of  courfing  the  hare  was  formerly  to  go 
out  and  find  a hare  fitting,  which  is  eafily  done  in  the  fum- 
mer,  by  walking  acrofs  the  lands,  either  Aubble,  fallow,  or 
corn  grounds,  and  caAing  the  eye  up  and  down  ; for  in  fum- 
mer  they  frequent  thefe  places  for  fear  of  the  ticks,  which 
are  common  in  the  woods  at  that  feafon  ; and  in  autumn, 
the  rains  falling  from  the  trees  offend  them.  The  reA  of 
the  year  there  requires  more  trouble,  as  the  bufhes  and 
thickets  muA  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and  often  they  will  lie 
fo  clofe,  that  they  will  not  Air  till  the  pole  almoA  touches 
them  : the  fportfmen  are  always  pleafed  with  this,  as  it  pro- 
mifes  a good  courfe. 

If  a hare  fat  near  a clofe  or  cover,  with  an  open  field  be- 
hind her,  the  company  Aationed  themfeives  fo  as  to  force 
her  to  the  champaign  ; for  it  is  remarked,  that  a hare  fel- 
dom  takes  the  fame  way  which  her  head  points  when  in  her 
form.  The  feuterer,  or  perfon  that  lets  loofe  the  grey- 
hounds, was  to  receive  thofe  that  were  matched  to  run  to- 
gether into  his  Leajh , a3  he  came  into  the  field,  and  to  fol- 


low next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him  that  wa9  to  flart  the 
hare,  until  he  came  to  the  form  ; and  no  horfe  or  footmen 
were  to  go  before,  or  on  either  fide,  but  direftly  behind,  for 
the  fpace  of  about  40  y ards.  A hare  was  not  to  be  courfed 
with  more  than  a brace  of  greyhounds.  The  hare-finder 
was  to  give  the  hare  three  “ Soho’s,”  before  he  put  hev 
from  her  form,  to  give  notice  to  the  dogs  that  they  might 
attend  her  Aarting.  The  hare  was  to  have  twelve- fcore 
yards  law  before  the  dogs  were  leafed,  unlefs  the  fmab  dif- 
tance from  cover  would  not  admit  it,  without  danger  of 
immediately  lofing  her.  Without  this  law  the  hare  would 
be  killed  too  foon,  and  the  greateA  part  of  the  fport  thrown 
away,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  feveral  windings  and  turnings 
that  the  creature  will  make  to  get  away,  would  he  wholly 
loA.  A good  fportfmar,  had  rather  fee  a hare  fave  herfelf, 
after  a fair  courfe,  than  lee  her  murdered  by  the  grey  hounds 
as  foon  as  (he  is  up. 

The  laws  of  courfing  were  efiabliflied  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  were  agreed 
to  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  the»  followed  the  diver- 
fion  ; and  they  have  been  always  held  authentic.  For  par- 
ticulars we  refer  to  “ Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,”  vol.  i.  The 
perfon  who  came  in  firA  at  the  death  took  up  the  hare, 
faved  her  from  being  torn,  cherifhed  the  dogs,  and  cleanfed 
their  mouths  from  the  wool,  was  adjudged  to  have  the  hare 
for  his  trouble.  Thofe  that  were  judges  of  the  courfe  were 
to  decide  before  they  departed  out  of  the  field. 

Courting,  Mr.  Daniel  obferves,  has  apparently  1 oft  no- 
thing of  its  value  in  the  eye  of  the  fportiman,  however  it 
may  have  buffered  in  the  fplendour  which  accompanied  it 
when  honoured  with  the  royal  prefence  in  former  ages.  It 
is  an  amufement  much  in  vogue  at  the  prefi  nt  period  ; and 
Mr.  Daniel  has  given  an  account  of  the  meetings  held  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  enjoying  this  diverfion.  Among  the 
firA,  w'ith  regard  to  time  and  numbers,  was  the  fociety  efla- 
blifhed  in  1776,  at  Swaffham  in  Norfolk,  by  the  late  earl 
of  Orford.  The  rules  of  the  Wiltfhire  courfing,  fo  far  as 
relate  to  the  greyhounds  in  the  field,  are,  that  the  dog  that 
has  the  moA  of  the  courfe  is  the  winner,  whether  he  is  the 
dog  that  kills  the  hare  or  not  ; and  that  if  a dog  Aops  in 
any  part  of  the  courfe,  and  does  not  run  home,  it  is  always 
decided  agninA  him.  The  dogs  are  now  loofed  from  flips  of 
a bttter  confiru&ion  than  thofe  formerly  in  life,  fo  that  it  is 
impofiible  for  either  dog  to  have  the  leaA  advantage  given 
him  at  Aarting.  It  is  obferved  by  the  writer  juA  cited,  that 
for  courfing,  hares  on  marfhes  or  downs  are  the  fioutefi. 
The  open  country  about  Swaflham  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
Downs  in  Wiltfhire,  are  both  note-1 ; but  above  all,  the 
Flixton  Wolds,  in  Yorkfhire.  The  Flixton  hares  are  fo 
flout,  that  the  courfe  is  extended  fometimes  to  the  length 
of  five  or  fix  miles  : they  are  generally  found  on  the  fide  of 
a hill  to  the  north,  which  they  invariably  afetnd  ; at  the  top 
they  have  flat  down  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  a Aetp 
defeent,  after  which  they  afeend  a hill  almoA  perpendicular  ; 
at  the  top  is  a large  whin-cover,  into  which  thefe  beat  many 
capital  greyhounds;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  place  in 
England  where  a hare  was  ever  feen  to  beat  for  four  miles 
over  turf  a brace  of  the  beA  greyhounds  that  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

Hares  are  faid  to  forefee  a change  of  weather,  and  to  feat 
themfeives  accordingly  : they  are  feldom  found  in  places 
much  expofed  to  the  winds,  efpecially  when  it  is  foutherly 
or  northerly  ; and  they  who  get  money  by  finding  hares,  are 
directed  by  the  wind  where  to  look  for  their  game.  Near 
the  hedges  or  iuclofures  they  are  more  frequently  found  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Shepherds  and  hare- finders  re. 
mark,  that  hares  on  the  Downs  have  variety  of  feats,  which, 
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as  the  weather  direfts,  they  change  from  time  to  time,  and 
return  to  again  ; and  that  the  more  rain  that  falls,  the  nearer 
to  the  top  of  the  hills  the  hare  feats  herfelf.  When  fitting, 
fhe  covers  the  lower  parts  of  her  jci  its  with  her  belly,  her 
fore-legs  are  molt  commonly  extended  forward,  and  her  chin 
refts  on  the  extremity  of  her  feet.  When  a hare  is  feen  fit- 
tmp-,  the  fex  may  be  known  : if  a buck,  the  ears  will  be 
clofe  together ; thofe  of  the  doe  will  be  diftended  on  each 
fide  of  the  neck  and  fhoulders.  The  approach  mult  be  cir- 
cuitous, not  direftly  towards  a hare  on  her  form,  or  rife 
fhe  will  inftantly  {tart  from  it  For  other  particulars  relat- 
ing to  this  fubjeft,  fee  Greyhound  and  Hare. 

COURSIER,  Fr.  is  a gun  that  is  placed  in  the  fore- 
cattle  of  a galley  for  the  purpofe  of  firing  over  its  beak.  The 
weight  of  its  ball  is  from  33  to  34  lb.  The  gun,  however, 
may  be  of  any  fize,  and  the  ball,  of  courfe,  of  any  weight. 
COURSON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 


courts  of  judicature;  for  though  the  conflitution  cf  the 
kingdom  hath  entrusted  him  with  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  laws,  it  is  impoffible,  as  well  as  improper,  that 
he  fhould  perfonally  carry  into  execution  this  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  trull.  It  is,  confequently,  necVflary,  that  courts 
fhould  be  erefted,  to  aflilt  him  in  executing  this  power  ; and 
equally  nectffary,  that,  if  erefted,  they  fhould  be  eredted  by 
his  authority.  And  hence  it  is,  that  all  jurifdidlions  of 
courts  are  either  mediately  or  immediately  deiived  from  the 
crown,  their  proceedings  are  generally  in  the  king’s  name, 
they  pafs  under  his  feal,  and  are  executed  by  his  officers, 
whether  created  by  add  of  parliament,  or  letters  patent, 
or  tublifting  by  prefeription,  (the  only  methods  by  which 
any  court  of  judicature  can  exilt,)  the  king’s  confent  in  the 
two  former  is  txprelsly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedlv,  given. 
(Co.  Litt.  260.)  In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fuppofed, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  to  be  always  prefent  ; but  as  this 


the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  is  in  fadt  impoffible,  he  is  reprefented  by  his  judges,  whofe 
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a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  La  Rochelle  ; 15  miles  E.  of 
that  port.  It  counts  803,  and  the  canton  itfelf  7254  in- 
habitants. The  latter  has  eleven  communes,  and  a territo- 
rial extent  of  257  kiliometres  and  a half. — Alfo,  a village  in 
the  department  of  Yonne,  which  formerly  was  a county  ; 

12  miles  S.W.  of  Auxerre. 

COURT  DE  Gebelin,  N.,  ill  Biography,  was  born  at 
Nilmes  in  1725  : for  fome  time  he  was  a pieacher  at  Lau- 
fanne  in  Switzerland ; not  contented,  however,  with  his 
fituation,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  at  different  periods, 
he  publifned,  in  eight  volumes,  a work,  entitled,  “ The 
primitive  World  analized  and  compared  with  the  modern 
World  which  exhibited  much  ingenuity  and  refearch, 
but  which  did  not  prove  fo  profitable  to  the  author  as  he 
had  anticipated.  He  was  accordingly  remunerated,  on 
account  of  his  integrity  and  worth,  by  the  French  academy  ; 
and  he.  was  appointed  a fuperintendent  to  one  of  the 
mufeums  at  Paris.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
the  advocate  of  animal  magnetifm,  a fubjeft,  by  which  an 
infatuated  public  was  for  fome  time  led  away  : to  his  zeal 
in  this  caufe,  he  is  laid  to  have  fallen  a viftim  in  the  year 
1784.  After  his  deceafe,  the  ninth  volume  of  his  “ Pri- 
mitive World”  was  publifhed.  Court  was  author  of  the 
“ Natural  Hiltoiy  of  Language,”  or,  “ A Summary  of 
Uniyerfal  Grammar.” 

Court,  an  appendage  to  a houfe  or  habitation  ; con- 
fiding of  a piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but  open 
upwards. 

* The  woid  is  formed  from  the  French  cour , and  that  from 
the  Latin  cohors  : whence  alfo  cortis  and  curt  is  are  fome- 
limes  ufed  for  the  fame.  In  the  laws  of  the  Germans, 
there  is  one  article,  Be  eo  qv.i  in  carte  regis  farium  commiferit  ; 
and  another,  De  eo  qui  in  curte  duels  hominem  occiderit. 
Others  derive  court  from  the  G-iulifh  cars,  formed  of  cohors , 
and  cohors  from  x0^®'-  See  G hort. 

The  court  before  a houfe  is  properly  called  the  fore-court ; 
that  behind,  the  hack-court ; that  where  country  affairs, 
&c.  are  managed,  i.  e.  where  cattle,  &c,  come,  the  lajfe-court. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace,  cr  place  where  a king 
or  fovereign  prince  rdidts. 

Court,  Curia,  in  a Law  Safe,  is  the  place  where  juftice 
is  judicially  adminiltered.  (Co.  Litt.  58.)  It  denotes  alfo 
the  alfembiy  of  judges,  jury,  &c.  in  that  place. 

By  the  law  of  England,  no  court  in  this  kingdom  can 
claim  any  jurifdiftion,  unlefs  it  be  fome  way  or  other 
deiived  from  the  crown  ; the  king  being  the  fountain  of 
jultice,  and  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  kingdom,  intrud- 
ed with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  land. 

To  him  alone,  therefore,  belongs  the  right  of  erefting 
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power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

Judge. 

Yet  the  king  cannot  give  any  addition  of  jurifdiftion  to 
an  ancient  court  ; but  all  luch  courts  mult  be  held  in  fuch 
manner,  and  proceed  by  fuch  rules,  as  their  known  ufage 
has  limited  and  prclcribed.  Whence  it  follows,  for  inftance, 
that  the  court  of  king’s  bench  cannot  be  authorized  to 
determine  a mere  real  aftion  between  fubjeft  and  fubjeft  ^ 
nor  can  the  court  of  common  pleas  enquire  of  trealon  or 
felony.  Accordingly,  the  king  hath  committed  all  his 
power  judicial  to  one  court  or  the  other.  (4  Intt.  71.)  And 
by  flat.  52  Hen.  111.  c.  1,  it  is  enafted,  that  all  perfons 
fhall  receive  juftice  in  the  king’s  courts,  and  none  take  any 
diftrefs,  &c.  of  his  own  authority,  without  award  of  the 
king’s  courts.  Moreover,  it  is  faid,  that  the  cuftoms,  pre- 
cedents, and  common  judicial  proceedings  of  a court  are  a 
law  to  that  court ; and  the  determinations  of  courts  make 
points  to  be  law.  (2  Rep.  12.  4 Rep.  53.  Hob.  298.} 
Ail  things  determinable  in  courts,  that  are  courts  by  the 
common  law,  fhall  be  determined  by  the  judges  of  the  fame 
courts  ; and  the  king’s  writ  cannot  alter  the  jurifdiftion  of 
a court.  (6  Rep.  it.)  The  court  of  B.  R.  regulates  all 
the  inferior  courts  of  law  in  the  kingdom,  fo  that  they 
do  not  exceed  their  jurifdiftions,  nor  alter  their  forms,  &c. 
And  as  the  court  ol  king’s  bench  has  a general  fuperin- 
tender.cy  over  all  inferior  courts,  it  may  award  an  attach- 
ment againfl  any  fuch  court,  ufurping  a jurifdiftion  not 
belonging  to  it;  but  it  is  fometimes  ulual  firft  to  award  a 
writ  of  prohibition,  and  afterwards  an  attachment,  upon  its 
continuing  to  proceed.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  § 25.)  If 
a court,  having  no  jurildiftion  of  a caufe  depending  in  it, 
does  neverthelefs  proceed,  the  judgment  in  fuch  court  is 
coram  non  judice,  and  void  ; and  an  aftion  lies  againfl  the 
judges  who  give  the  judgment,  and  any  officer  that  executes 
the  procefs  under  them,  (r  Lil.  Abr.  370.) 

Of  the  variety  of  courts,  appointed  for  the  mere  fpeedv, 
univerfal,  and  impartial  adminiifration  of  juftice,  and  pof- 
feffing  either  a more  limited  or  a more  extenfive  jurifdiftion, 
(of  which  Crompton  deferibes  3 2 in  England,)  fome  are 
fuperior,  and  others  inferior.  To  all  of  them,  however,  one 
diftinftion  belongs  ; ■viz.  that  fome  of  them  are  courts  of 
record,  and  others  not  of  record.  A court  of  record  is  that 
where  the  afts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in 
parchment  for  a perpetual  memorial  and  teftimony  : which 
rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are  of 
fuch  high  and  fuper-cminent  authority,  that  their  truth 
is  not  to  be  called  in  queftion.  See  Record. 

All  courts  of  record  are  the  king’s  courts,  in  right  of  his 
crown  and  royal  dignity  (Finch.  L.  231,),  and,  therefore, 

no. 
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no  other  court  hath  a right  to  fine  or  imprifon  ; fo  that  the 
very  eredfion  of  a new  jurildicftion,  with  power  of  hue  or 
imprifonment,  makes  it  inftantly  a court  of  record.  (Salk. 
200.  12  Mod.  3 88.)  Taefe  courts  have  power  to  hold 

plea,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  of  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed  adfions,  where  the  debt  or  damage  is  above 
40^,  ; as  the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  &c.  A court 
not  of  record  is  the  court  of  a private  man  ; whom  the  law 
will  not  intrult  with  any  difcretionary  power  over  the  for- 
tune or  liberty  of  his  fellow  fubje&s.  Such  are  the  courts- 
baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  jurif- 
dictions,  where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or  re- 
corded ; but  as  wed  their  exilteuce  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  Ihall,  if  difputed,  be  tried  and 
determined  by  a jury.  A writ  of  falfe  judgment,  and  not 
of  error,  lies  on  their  judgments.  Thefe  courts  can  hold  no 
plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unlefs  under 
the  value  of  40 s.,  nor  of  any  forcible  injury  whatfoever, 
not  having  any  procel's  to  arreil  the  perf'on  of  the  defendant. 
(2  In!!.  .311.) 

Courts,  both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurifdidftion,  are  distri- 
buted into  two  claffes  ; viz.  thofe  which  have  public  and 
general  jurildiftion  throughout  the  whole  realm,  and  fuch  as 
are  only  of  a private  and  fpecial  jurifdidtion,  in  fome  particular 
parts  of  it.  To  the  clafs  of  civil  courts  of  the  former  kind 
belong  the  following  four  forts;  1.  The  univerfally  efta- 
blifhtd  courts  of  common  law  and  equity,  as  the  court  of 
pie-poudre,  court-baron,  hundred-court,  county-court,  court 
of  common-pleas,  court  of  king’s  bench,  court  of  exche- 
quer, high  court  of  chancery,  court  of  exchequer-chamber, 
the  houle  of  peers,  or  fupreme  court  of  judicature  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  courts  of  aftife  and  nifi  prius  : — 2.  The 
ecclefiaftical  courts,  or  courts  chriitian,  fuch  are  the  arch- 
deacon’s court,  the  confiftory  court  of  every  diocefan 
biftiop,  the  court  of  arches,  the  court  of  peculiars,  the 
prerogative  court,  the  court  of  delegates,  and  commiflion 
of  review  : — 3.  The  courts  military,  as  the  court  of  chivalry  : 

• — q.The  maritime  courts.  To  the  clafs  of  courts  having  a fpe- 
cial jurifdi&ion  belong  the  foreft  courts,  the  court  of  com- 
miftiouers  of  fewers,  the  couit  of  policies  of  affurance,  the 
court  of  the  marfhalfea,  and  the  palace  court  at  Weitmin- 
fter,  the  courts  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  court 
of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lancalter,  the  courts  appertaining 
to  the  counties  palatine  of  Cheiter,  Lancafter,  and  Durham, 
and  the  royal  franchife  of  Ely,  the  ftannary  courts  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  feveral  courts  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  corporations, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  courts  of  requeft-i,  or  courts  of 
confcience,  and  the  chancellor’s  courts  in  the  two  univer- 
lities  of  England. 

Criminal  courts  of  a public  and  a general  jurifdiflion 
are  the  high  court  of  parliament,  which  is  the  fupreme 
court  in  the  kingdom,  the  court  of  the  lord  high 
fteward  of  Great  Britain,  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
the  court  of  chivalry,  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  which 
five  courts  may  be  held  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  jurifdiftion  extends  over  crimes  that  arife  throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other  ; of  a general 
nature,  and  yet  of  a local  jurifdiction,  confined  to  par- 
ticular diftritts  ; the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
general  gaol-delivery,  the  court  of  general  quarter-feffions 
of  the  peace,  the  fheriff’s  tourn,  the  court-leet,  the  court  of 
the  coroners,  and  the  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market  ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  courts  of  greater  dignity  than  many 
of  thofe  already  enumerated,  but  of  a more  confined  and 
partial  jurifdiction,  fuch  as  the  court  of  the  lord  fteward, 
treafurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  the  court 


of  the  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  &c.,  and  courts 
of  the  univerfities.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  each 
of  thefe  in  alphabetical  order. 

Court  of  Admiralty , is  a court  held  by  the  high  admi- 
ral, or  commiftioners  of  the  admiralty  ; to  which  belongs 
the  dec  fion  of  all  maritime  controverfies,  trials  of  malefac- 
tors, and  the  like. 

Tne  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  all  civil  matters,  are  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  civil  law  ; becaufe  the  fea  is  without  the  li- 
mits of  the  common  law,  and  under  the  admiral’s  jurifdic- 
tion. As  this  court  proceeds  according  to  the  method  of 
civil  law,  like  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  it  is  ufually  held  at 
the  fame  place  with  the  fuperior  ecclefiaftical  courts,  at  Doc- 
tors’ Commons  in  London. 

In  criminal  affairs,  which  ordinarily  relate  to  piracy,  rob- 
bery, and  murder,  the  proceedings  in  this  court  were  an- 
ciently likewife  by  information  and  accufation,  according 
to  the  civil  law  ; but  that  being  found  inconvenient,  becaul'e 
no  perfon  could  be  convicted  without  either  their  own  con- 
feffion,  or  two  witneffes  of  the  faft,  fo  ttiat  the  greateft 
offenders  often  efcaped  with  impunity,  it  was  enabled  by 
ftatute  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  15.  that  offenders  amenable  to 
this  court  fhould  be  tried  by  commiftioners  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, under  the  king’s  great  feal  ; namely,  the  admiral,  or 
his  deputy,  and  three  or  four  more;  (among  whom  two 
common  law  judges  are  ufually  appointed  ;)  the  indictment 
being  hrft  found  by  a grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  after- 
wards tried  by  a petty  jury;  and  that  the  courfe  of  proceed- 
ings fhould  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This  is 
now  the  only  method  of  trying  marine  feionies  in  the  court 
of  admiralty  : the  judge  of  the  admiralty  (till  preliding  there- 
in, as  the  lord  mayor  is  the  prefident  of  the  fefiion  of  oyer 
and  terminer  in  London.  This  court  hath  cognizance  of  all 
crimes  and  offences  committed  either  upon  the  fea,  or  on 
the  coafts,  out  of  the  body  or  extent  of  any  Englifti  county; 
and,  by  flat.  15  Ric.  II.  c.  3,  of  death  and  mayhem  happen- 
ing in  great  (hips  being  and  hovering  in  the  main  ftream  of 
great  rivers,  below  the  bridges  of  the  fame  rivers,  which  are 
then  a fort  of  ports  or  havens;  fuch  as  are  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don and  G'ouceftcr,  though  they  he  at  a great  diltance  from 
the  fea.  5 Eliz.  c.  5.  1 Ann.  c.  9.  4 Geo.  I.  c.  1 1. 

The  court  of  admiralty  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  ereCted  in 
1357,  by  king  Edward  III.  To  the  civil  law,  firft  intro- 
duced in  it  by  the  founder,  were  afterwards  added,  by  his 
fucceffors,  particularly  Richard  I.,  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and 
the  marine  ufes  and  conftitut'ons  of  feveral  people;  as  thofe 
of  Genoa,  Pifa,  Marfeilles,  Mcflina,  &c.  The  jurifdidtion  of 
this  court  was  limited  by  Richard  II.  13  Ric.  II.  ft.  1. 
c.  5.  15  Ric.  II.  c.  3. 

Under  this  court  is  a!fo  a court-merchant,  or  court  of 
equity  ; wherein  all  differences  between  merchants  are  de- 
cided according  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law. 

Between  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  common  law,  there 
feems  to  be  divfu.n  imperium;  for  the  fea,  fo  far  as  the  low- 
water  mark,  is  accounted  infra  corpus  comitatus  adjacentis  ; 
and  the  caufes  thence  arifing  are  determinable  by  the  com- 
mon law;  yet,  when  the  fea  is  full,  the  admiral  has  jurifdic- 
tion there  alfo  fo  long  as  the  fea  flows,  over  matters  done 
between  thelow-water  mark  and  the  (bore. 

The  admiralty  court  is  not  allowed  to  be  a court  of  re- 
cord, becaufe  it  proceeds  by  the  civil  law  ; and  the  judge 
has  no  power  to  take  fuch  a recognizance  as  a court  of  re- 
cord may.  The  procels  and  proceedings  are  in  the  name  of 
the  lord  admiral,  and  by  libel ; and  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant enter  into  a ftipulation  or  bond  for  appearance,  and 
to  abide  the  fentence.  4 Inft.  134,  135. 

If  an  erroneous  judgment  be  given  in  the  admiralty,  ap- 
peal. 
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peat -may  be  bad  to  d-legates  appointed  by  commiffion  out 
of  chancery,  whofe  fenttnce  fhall  be  final.  Stat.  8 Eliz.c.  3- 

Appeals  from  the  vice-admiralty  courts  in  America,  and 
our  other  plantations  and  fettlements,  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  of  admiralty  in  England,  as  being  a branch 
of  the  admiral’s  jurifdi.fi  ion;  though  they  may  be  alfo 
brought  before  the  king  in  council.  But  in  cafe  of  prize- 
veffels,  taken  in  time  of  war,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
condemned  in  any  courts  of  admiralty,  or  vice  admiralty, 
as  lawful  prize,  the  apDeal  lies  to  certain  co^miffioners  of 
appeals,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  privv-councd,  and  not  to 
judges  delegates.  This  is  by  virtue  of  divers  treaties  with 
foreign  rations;  by  which  particular  courts  are  edablifhed 
in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  decifion  of 
the  quedion,  whether  lawful  prize  or  not ; for  this  being 
a queltion  between  fubjcfts  of  different  dates,  it  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  either  country,  to  determine  it  : the  original  court  to 
which  this  quelliou  is  referred  in  England  is  the  court  of 
admiralty  ; and  the  court  of  appeal  is  in  effeft  the  king’s 
privy-council;  the  members  of  which  are,  in  confequence 
of  treaties,  commiffioned  under  the  great  feal  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

In  Scotland  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  admiral  in  maritime 
caufes  was  formerly  concurrent  with  that  of  the  feffion. 
The  high  admiral  is  declared  the  king’s  jn dice  general 
upon  the  feas,  or  frefh  water  within  flood-mark,  and  in  all 
harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurifdiftion  extends  to  all 
maritime  caufes,  and  thus  comprehends  quedions  of  charter- 
parties,  freights,  falvages,  bottomries,  &c.  He  exercifes 
this  fupreme  jurifdiftion  by  a delegate,  the  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  ; and  He  may  a’fo  name  inferior  de- 
puties, whofe  jurifdiftion  is  limited  to  particular  didrifts, 
and  whofe  fentences  are  fubjeft  to  the  review  of  the  high 
court.  In  caufes  which  are  declared  to  fall  under  the  ad- 
miral’s cognizance,  his  jurifdiftion  is  foie  ; infomuch,  that 
the  feffion  itfelf,  though  it  may  review  his  decrees  of  fufpen- 
iion  or  reduftion,  cannot  carry  a maritime  quedion  from  him 
by  advocation.  The  admiral  has  acquired,  by  ufage,  a ju- 
rifdiftion in  mercantile  caufes,  even  where  they  are  not 
chiefly  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of  the  judge-ordi- 
-nary. 

Among  the  Hollanders,  the  five  admiralties  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  old  conftitution,  fo  many  chambers,  eom- 
poled  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  the  provinces,  and  the 
towns ; to  whom  belong  the  equipping  out  of  fleets,  the 
furnifhing  provifions  for  them,  and  direfting  what  relates 
to  maritime  affairs. 

Court  of  Aids,  in  France.  See  Aids. 

Court  of  Archdeacon,  is  the  mod  inferior  court  in  the 
whole  eccleiiaftical  polity.  It  is  held  in  the  archdeacon’s 
abfence  before  a judge,  appointed  by  himfelf,  and  called 
his  official  ; and  its  jurifdiftion  is  fometimes  in  concurrence 
with  fometimes  in  exclufion  of,  the  bifhop’s  court  of  the 
diocefe.  From  hence,  however,  by  flatute  24  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  12,  an  appeal  lies  to  that  of  the  bifhop. 

Court  of  Arches,  Curia  cle  Arcuhus,  the  chief  and  mod 
ancient  conlidory  court  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  the  debating  of  fpiritual  caufes.  It  is  fo 
called  from  the  church  in  London,  commonly  called  St. 
Mary  le  Bow  (Sanfta  Maria  de  Arcubus),  where  it  was 
formerly  held  ; wnich  church  had  its  name  from  the  deeple, 
which  was  railed  by  pillars  built  archwife,  like  bent  bows. 
Cowel. 

The  ju  ’ge  of  this  court  is  dyled  dean  of  the  arches,  or  of- 
ficial of  the  arches  court.  He  hath  extraordinary  jurifdiftion 
in  all  ecc.cfiadical  caufes,  except  what  belong  to  the  prero- 
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gative  court ; alfo  all  manner  of  appeals  from  bifhops,  or 
their  chancellors  or  commiffarie-s,  deans  and  chapters,  &c. 
fird  or  lad  are  direfted  hither.  He  hath  ordinary  jurifdic- 
tion  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Canterbury  in  cafes 
of  appeals  ; fo  that  upon  any  appeal  made,  he,  without  any 
farther  examination  of  the  caufe,  fends  out  his  citation  to 
the  appellee,  and  his  inhibition  to  the  judge,  from  whom 
the  appeal  was  made.  Of  this  fee  more,  4lnd.  347.  But 
he  cannot  cite  any  perfon  out  of  the  diocefe  of  another,  un- 
lefs  it  be  on  appeal,  See.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  In  another 
fenfe,  the  dean  of  arches  has  a peculiar  jurifdiftion  of  thir- 
teen parifhes  in  London,  belonging  to  the  archbifhop,  called 
a deanery  (being  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  bifhop  of 
London),  of  which  the  parifh  of  Bow  is  the  principal.  The 
perfons  concerned  in  this  court,  are  the  judge,  advocate, 
regiders,  proftors,  &c.  and  the  foundation  of  a fuit  in 
thefe  courts,  is  a citation  for  the  defendant  to  appear;  then 
the  libel  is  exhibited,  which  contains  the  aftion,  to  which 
the  defendant  mud  anfwer:  whereupon  the  fuit  isconteded, 
proofs  are  produced,  and  the  caufe  determined  by  the  judge, 
upon  hearing  the  advocates  on  the  law  and  faft;  when  fol- 
low the  festence  and  decree  thereupon.  See  Audience. 

This  court  (as  alfo  the  court  of  peculiars,  the  admiralty 
court,  the  prerogative  court,  and  the  court  of  delegates, 
for  the  mod  part)  is  now  held  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the 
college  of  civilians,  commonly  called  Doftors  Commons. 

From  this  court,  the  appeal  is  to  the  king  in  Chancery, 
(that  is,  to  a court  of  delegates  appointed  under  the  king’s 
great  feal,)  by  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  as  fupreme  head  of  the 
Englifh  church,  in  the  place  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  who 
formerly  exercifed  this  jurifdiftion. 

Court  of  Alffe.  See  Assises. 

Court  of  Augmentation,  the  name  of  a court  erefted,  27 
Hen.  VIII.  for  determining  fuits  and  controverfies,  relating 
to  monafleries  and  abbey  lands.  The  intent  of  this  court 
wras  that  the  king  might  be  judly  dealt  v.'ith,  touching  the 
profit  of  fuch  religious  houfes,  and  their  lands,  as  were 
given  him  by  aft  of  parliament  the  fame  year.  This  court 
was  diflolved  under  queen  Mary,  by  the  parliament  held 
the  fird  year  of  her  reign ; but  the  office  of  augmentation  re- 
mains to  this  day,  in  which  are  many  valuable  records. 
Terms  de  Ley.  68. 

Court  of  Barghmote.  See  Barghmote. 

Courts  Baron , are  courts  which  all  lords  of  manors,  who 
were  anciently  called  barons,  have  within  their  refpeftive 
precinfts.  Such  a court  is  an  infeparable  incident  to  a ma- 
nor; and  mull  be  held  by  prefeription,  for  it  cannot  be 
created  at  this  day.  1 Ind.  58.  4 Ind.  26S, 

A court  baron  mud  be  kept  by  the  deward  on  fome  part 
of  the  manor  ; and  is  twofold.  1.  By  cujlom  : as,  if  a man 
having  a manor  in  a town,  grant  the  inheritance  of  the  co- 
pyholds thereto  belonging  to  another;  this  grantee  may  keep 
a court  for  the  cuftomary  tenants,  and  accept  furrenders  to 
the  ufe  of  others,  and  make  both  admittances  and  grant'. 
(See  Copyhold.)  2.  By  common  law.  This  is  of  free- 
holders, which  is  properly  called  a court  baron,  wherein  the 
freeholders  are  judges,  and  the  deward  is  rather  the  regidrar 
than  the  judge ; whereas  of  the  other,  the  lord  or  his 
deward  is  judge. 

Thefe  two  courts,  though  eflentially  didinft,  are  fre- 
quently confounded.  The  latter,  or  freeholders’  court,  was 
compofed  of  the  lord’s  tenants,  who  were  the  peers  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  fcodal  tenure  to  affid  their 
lord  in  the  difpenfation  of  domedic  judice.  This  was  for- 
merly held  every  three  weeks ; and  its  mod  important  bu- 
finefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all  controverfies  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  lands  within  the  manor.  It  may  alfo 
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hold  plea  of  any  perfona!  actions,  of  debt,  trefpafs  on  the  that  is,  if  any  fadl  be  difputed  between  the  parties,  the 
cafe,  or  the  like,  where  the  debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  chancellor  cannot  try  it,  having  no  power  to  fummon  a 
to  40s.  (Finch.  248.)  But  the  proceedings  on  a writ  of  jury  ; but  mull  d-liver  the  record  propria  manu  into  the 


right  may  be  removed  into  the  county  court  by  a precept 
from  the  fherifF,  called  a “ tolt.”  quia  tollit  atque  cscimit  cau- 
fam  e curia  baromrn.  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other 
adbon,s  may  be  removed  into  the  ftiperior  courts  by  the 
king’s  writs  of  “pone,”  or  “ acce<3as  ad  curiam,”  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fuit.  (F.  N.  B.  4.  70.  Finch.  L. 
444,  445O  After  judgment  given,  a writ  alfo  of  “ falfe 
judgment”  lies  to  the  courts  at  Wellminller  to  rehear  and 
review  the  caufe,  and  not  a writ  of  “ error;”  for  this  is 
not  a court  of  recorf  ; and  thertfore,  in  fome  of  thefe  writs 
of  removal,  the  firfl  d’reft'on  given  is  to  caufe  the  plaintiff 
to  be  recorded!  “ recordari  facias  loqudam .” 

Court,  Bijhop's,  or  ConJJlory  Court,  an  ecclefiaftical 
court  held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocefe,  for  the  trial  of 
all  eccieliaftical  caufes  ariling  within  their  refpedtive  dio- 
cefes;  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bifhop’s  chancellor,  or  his 
commiiTary,  anciently  called  ecclefiajlicus , and  ecclefue  caujidl- 
cus,  q.  d.  the  church-lawyer;  who  judges  by  the  civil  and 
canon  law  ; and,  if  the  diocefe  be  large,  has  his  commiffaries 
in  remote  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call  confiflory  courts, 
for  matters  limited  to  them  by  their  commifiion.  From  the 
fentence  of  this  judge,  appeal  lies,  by  virtue  of  the  llatute 
24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  to  the  archbiihop  of  each  province  re- 
fpedtively. 

Court  of  Chancery,  the  grand  court  of  equity,  and  con- 
fcience,  inltituted  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  other  courts 
that  are  tied  to  the  llridleft  letter  of  the  law  ; and  in  matters 
of  civil  property  the  mod  important  of  any  of  the  king’s 
fuperior  and  original  courts  of  juftice. 

The  judge  of  thi3  court  is  the  lord  high  chancellor,  whofe 
fundtion  fee  under  Chancellor. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  are  either  ordinary,  like 
other  courts,  according  to  the  laws,  ftatutes,  and  cultoms 
of  the  nation,  by  granting  out  writs  remedial  and  mandatory, 
writs  of  grace,  &c.  or  extraordinary , according  to  equity 
and  confcierice,  by  biils,  anfvvers,  and  decrees,  to  examine 
frauds,  combinations,  trulls,  fecret  ufes,  &c.  ro  foften  the 
feverity  of  common  law,  and  refeue  people  from  opprtffion  ; 
to  relieve  them  againft  cheats,  unfortunate  accidents, 
breaches  of  truft,  &c. 

The  ordinary  legal  court  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
court  of  equity.  Its  jurifdidtion  is  to  hold  plea  upon  a 
feire  facias  to  repeal  and  cancel  the  king’s  letters  patent, 
when  made  againft:  law,  or  upon  untrue  fuggellions  ; and  to 
hold  pleas  of  petitions,  monjlrans  de  droit,  traverfes  of  offices, 
and  the  like  ; when  the  king  hath  been  advifed  to  do  any 
adl,  or  is  put  in  poffeflion  of  any  lands  or  goods,  in  preju- 
dice of  a fubjeft’s  right.  (4  Rep.  54.)  On  proof  of  which, 
as  the  king  can  never  be  fuppofed  intentionally  to  do  any 
wrong,  the  law  quellions  not  but  he  will  immediately  re- 
drefs  the  injury  ; and  refers  that  confcientious  tafk  to  the 
chancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  confcience.  It  alfo  appertains 
to  this  court,  to  hold  plea  of  all  perfonal  adtions,  where  any 
officer  or  minifter  of  the  court  is  a party.  (4  Inft.  80.)  It 
might  likewife  hold  plea  (by  feire  facias ) of  partitions  of  lands 
in  coparcenary,  (Co.  Litt.  17 1.  F.  N.  B.  62.),  and  of  dower 
(Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Dower,  66.  Morr.  565.),  where  any  ward 
of  the  crown  was  concerned  in  intereft,  fo  long  as  the 
military  tenures  fubfifted  ; as  it  now  may  alfo  do  of  the 
tithes  of  foreft  land,  where  granted  by  the  king,  and 
claimed  by  a ftranger  againft  the  grantee  of  the  crown  ; 
and  of  executions  on  ftatutes,  or  recognizances  in  nature 
thereof  by  the  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  (2  Roll. 

Abr.  469.)  But  if  any  caufe  come  to  iffue  in  this  court, 


court  of  king’s  bench,  where  it  fhall  be  tried  bv  the  country, 
and  judgment  fhall  be  given  thereon.  (Cro.  Jac.  1 2.  Latch. 
1 1 2.)  And  when  judgment  is  given  in  chancery,  upon 
demurrer,  or  the  like,  a writ  of  error,  in  nature  of  an  ap- 
peal, lies  out  of  this  ordinary  court  into  the  court  of  king’s 
bench.  In  this  ordinary,  or  legal,  court,  is  alfo  kept  the 
(.jfeina  jiflilirt ; out  of  which,  all  original  writs  that  pafs 
under  the  great  Lai,  all  commiffions  of  charitable  ufes, 
fewers,  bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  the  like,  do  iffue  ; 
and  for  which  it  is  always  open  to  the  fubjedt,  who  may 
there,  at  any  time,  demand  and  have,  ex  debito  jujlitin,  any' 
writ  which  his  occafions  may  call  for.  Sometimes  a fuper- 
fedeas,  or  writ  of  privilege,  hath  been  granted  here  to  dif- 
charge  a perfon  out  of  prifon.  An  habeas  corpus,  prohibi- 
tion. See.  may  be  had  from  hence  in  the  vacation  ; and 
here  a fubpoena  may  be  had  to  force  w'itneffcs  to  appear  in 
other  courts,  when  they  have  no  power  to  call  them. 
(4  Inft.  79.  1 Danv.  Abr.  776.) 

The  extraordinary  court,  or  court  of  equity,  is  now  become 
the  court  of  the  greattft  judicial  confequence  This  diftinc— 
tion  betweeen  law  and  equity,  as  adminiltered  in  different 
courts,  is  not  at  prefent  known,  nor  feems  to  have  been  ever 
known  in  any  other  country  at  any  time  ; and  yet  the  differ- 
ence of  one  f rom  the  ether,  when  adminiftered  by  the  fame  tri- 
bunal, was  perfedtly  familiar  to  the  Romans;  the jaspratorium , 
or  diferetion  of  the  pioetor,  being  diftindt  from  the  leges, 
or  (landing  laws,  but  the  power  of  both  centered  in  the 
fame  magi  (Irate,  who  was  equally  entrufled  to  pronounce 
the  rule  of  law,  and  to  apply  it  to  particular  cafes  by  the 
principles  of  equity.  With  us  alfo,  the  aula  regia,  which 
was  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  undoubtedly  adminil- 
tered eq.uai  juftice,  according  to  the  rules  of  both  or  either, 
as  the  cafe  might  chance  to  require  ; ai  d when  that  was 
broken  to  pieces,  the  idea  of  a court  of  equity,  as  diflin- 
guifhed  from  a court  of  law,  did  not  fubfift  in  the  original 
plan  of  partition.  For  though  equity  is  mentioned  by 
Bradtsn  as  a thing  ccntraftcd  to  ftridt  law,  yet  neither  in 
that  writer,  nor  in  Glanvil,  or  Fleta,  nor  yet  in  Britton,  is 
a fy  11  able  to  be  found  relating  to  the  equitable  jurifdidtion 
of  the  court  of  chancery.  It  leems  probable,  therefore, 
that  when  the  courts  of  law,  proceeding  merely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  king’s  original  writs,  and  confining  themfelves 
to  thele,  gave  a harfh  or  irr.perfedt  judgment,  the  applica- 
tion for  redrefs  ufed  to  be  to  the  king  in  perfon,  aflifted  by 
his  privy  council  ; and  they  referred  the  matter  either  to 
the  chancellor  and  a feledl  committee,  or,  by  degrees,  to 
the  chancellor  only,  who  mitigated  the  feverity,  or  fupplied 
the  defedts  of  the  judgments  pronounced  in  the  courts  of 
law,  upon  weighing  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  This 
was  the  cuftom  not  only  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  before 
the  institution  of  the  aida  regia , but  alfo  after  its  diffolution, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Edw.  I.  and  perhaps  during  its  con- 
tinuance in  that  of  Henry  II.  In  thele  early  times,  the 
chief  juridical  employment  of  the  chancellor  muff  have 
been  in  dtvifing  new  writs,  directed  to  the  courts  of  common 
law,  to  give  remedy  in. cafes  where  none  was  before  a.'mi- 
niftered.  Accordingly,  provifion  was  made  to  this  purpofe 
by  flat.  Weftm.  2.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  24,  which  provifion,  duly- 
applied,  might  have  effectually  anfwered  all  the  purpofes  of 
a court  of  equity  ; except  that  of  obtaining  a dilcovery  by 
the  oath  of  the  defendant.  But  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edw.  III.,  when  ufes  of  land  were  introduced,  the 
feparate  jurifdidtion  of  the  chancery  as  a court  of  equity 
began  to  be  eftablifhed.  But  as  the  clergy,  fo  early  as  the 
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retail  of  king  Stephen,  had  attempted  to  bring  their  eccle-  will  it  relieve  again  ft  an  aft  of  parliament,  nor  directly  againfl 
fiaftical  courts  into  courts  of  equity,  till  they  were  checked  a fundamental  rule  or  rnaxim  of  the  common  law,  nor  regain 
by  the  confutations  of  Clarendon,  the  ecclefiaftical  chan-  a fuit  where  the  party  appears  to  have  a plain  and  adequate 
cellors,  who  then  held  the  feals,  were  probably  remifs  in  remedy  at  law.  Three  things,  fays  lord  Coke,  are  to  be 
abridging  their  own  newly-acquired  jurifdiaion.  In  the  adjudged  in  a court  of  equity,  i.  All  covins,  frauds  and 
time  of  lord  Eilefrr.ere  (A.  D.  1616),  arofe  that  notable  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  by  the  ordinary  courfe 
difpute  between  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  fet  on  foot  of  law.  2.  Accidents,  as  when  a fervant,  obligor,  or 
by  fir  Edward  Coke,  then  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  mortgagor,  is  to  pay  money  on  a certain  day,  and  they  hap. 
king’s  bench  ; whether  a court  of  equity  could  give  relief  pen  to  be  robbed  in  going  to  pay  it.  3.  Breaches  of  truth 
after  or  againll  a judgment  at  the  common  law.  This  and  confidence.  4 Inft.  84.  All  matters  of  truft  are  par- 

conteft  was  fo  warmly  carried  on,  that  indictments  were  ticularly  within  the  jurifditlion  of  the  court  of  chancery! 

preferred  againit  the  fuitors,  the  folicitors,  the  counfel,  and  From  this  court  of  equity  in  chancery,  as  from  the  other 
even  a mafter  in  chancery,  for  having  incurred  a pramunire,  fuperior  courts,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  houfe  of  peers  But 

by  queftioning,  in  a court  of  equity,  a judgment  in  the  there  are  thefe  differences  between  appeals  from  equity  and 

eourt  of  king’s  bench,  obtained  by  grofs  fraud  and  impo-  writs  of  error  from  a court  of  law  : j.  That  the  former  may 
fition.  (Bacon’s  Works,  v0l.  iv.  611,  8cc.)  This  matter,  be  brought,  upon  any  interlocutory  matter,  the  latter  upon 
being  brought  before  the  king,  was  by  him  referred  to  his  nothing  but  only  a definitive  judgment  : 2.  That  on  units 
learned  counfel  for  their  advice  and  opinion  ; who  reported  of  error,  the  houfe  of  lords  pronounces  the  judo-ment ; on 
fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  courts  of  equity,  that  his  appeals,  it  gives  direction  to  the  court  below  tc/VedEy  its 
majefty  gave  judgment  on  their  behalf;  but,  not  contented  own  decree.  See  Appeal. 

with  the  irrefragable  reafons  and  precedents  produced  by  The  officers  of  this  court,  befide  the  lord  chancellor  who 
bis  counfel,  (for  the  chief  juftice  was  clearly  in  the  wrong)  is  fupreme  judge,  are,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  who,  in  the 
he  chofe  rather  to  decide  the  queftion,  by  referring  it  to  chancellor’s  abl'ence,  hears  carries,  and  gives  decrees  ; and 
the  plenitude  of  his  royal  prerogative.  (1  Chanc.  Rep.  twelve  mailers  of  chancery,  one  of  whom  is  the  matter  of 
Append.  26.)  Sir  Edward  Coke  fnbmitud  to  the  deci-  the  rolls,  who  are  affiftants,  and  fit  by  turns  on  the  bench.  * 
f10n,  and  thereby  made  atonement  for  his  error;  but  it  For  the  equity  part  of  this  court  there  are  li'x  clerks  and 
was  followed  by  bis  removal  from  office.  (See  Article  their  deputies,  who  have  under  them  a number  of  others, 
Coke.)  Lord  Bacon,  who  fucceeded  lord  Ellefmere,  called  the  fixty  fworn  clerks,  in  the  nature  of  attorne-s  of 
reduced  the  praAice  of  the  court  into  a more  regular  fyftem;  the  court;  two  chief  examiners,  for  examining  witneffes, 
but  did  not  lit  long  enough  to  effeft  any  conftderable  revo-  who  have  each  five  or  fix  clerks  apiece ; one  principal  re! 
lution  in  the  feience  itfelf ; and  few  of  his  decrees  which  gifter,  who  has  four  or  five  deputies  ; clerk  of  the  crown 
have  reached  us  are  of  any  great  confequence  to  pofterity.  w}10  makes  writs,  commiffions,  &c.  ; warden  of  the  Fleet  • 
His  fucceffors,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I , made  little  irr>  ferjeant  at  arms,  who  bears  the  mace  before  the  chancellor- 
provemenr  on  his  plan  ; and  even  after  the  rettoration,  the  and  the  ufher  and  crier  of  the  court. 

feal  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  To  the  common  law  part  belong  the  twenty-four  curfitorg 
withdrawn  from  pra&ice  as  a lawyer  near  20  years;  and  and  their  clerks,  who  make  out  original  writs  ; clerks  of  the 
afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  who  (though  by  petty  bag  ; clerks  of  the  hanaper ; comptroller  of  the  hana- 
education  a lawyer)  had  never  pra&ifed  at  all.  Sir  Heneage  per  ; clerk  of  appeals ; clerk  of  the  faculties  ; Baler  ; chafe- 
Finch,  who  fucceeded  in  1673,  and  became  afterwards  earl  wax;  clerks  of  the  patents,  of  prefentations,  difmiffions, 
of  Nottingham,  was  a perfon  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  licenfes  to  alienate,  enrollments,  prote&ions,  fubpoenas,  afi! 
mod  uncorrupted  integrity  ; a thorough  matter  and  defend-  fidavits,  See.  See  each  under  its  own  article.  For  a further 
erof  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  country;  and  endowed  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery,  or  a 
with  a pervading  genius  that  enabled  him  to  difeover  and  court  of  equity,  fee  Equity  ; and  for  the  mode  of  con- 
to  purfue  the  true  fpirit  of  juftice,  notwithftanding  the  em-  ducting  a fuit  in  chancery,  fee  Suit. 

fearrafsments  raffed  by  the  narrow  and  technical  notions  Court  of  Chivalry , called  alfo  Marfial’s  Court , is  ore 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  imperfect  0f  the  mi'itary  courts,  formerly  held  before  the  lord  hio-h. 
ideas  of  redrefs  which  had  poffeffed  the  courts  of  equity,  conftable  and  earl  marfhal  of  England  jointly  ; but  fi nee  the 
The  reafon  and  neceffities  of  mankind,  arifing  from  the  great  attainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  13th  of 
change  in  property  by  the  extenfion  of  trade,  and  the  Henry  V1IL,  and  the  eonfequent  extinguiffiment  of  the 
abolition  of  military  tenures,  co-operated  in  eftablifii-  office  of  lord  high  conttabie,  it  hath  ufually,  with  refped 
ing  his  plan,  and  enabled  him,  in  the  courfe  of  nine  to  civil  matters,  been  held  before  the  earl  marfhal  only, 
years,  to  build  a fyftem  of  jurifprudence  and  jurifdic-  This  court,  by  ttatute  13  Ric.  II.  c.  2.,  hath  cognizance 
tion  upon  wide  and  rational  foundations  ; which  have  alfo  of  contracts  and  other  matters  touching  deeds  of  arms  and 
been  extended  and  improved  by  many  great  men,  who  have  war,  as  well  out  of  the  realm  as  within  it.  And  from  its  fen- 
fince  prefided  in  chancery.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  tences  an  appeal  lies  immediately  to  the  king  in  perfon. 
the  power  and  bufinefs  of  the  court  have  increafed  to  an  (4  Inft.  125.)  This  court  was  in  great  reputation  in  the 
amazing  degree.  times  of  pure  chivalry,  and  afterwards  during  our  connec- 

The  ancient  rule  for  the  jurifdidion  of  the  extraordinary  tions  with  the  continent,  by  the  territories  which  our  princes 
court  of  chancery,  was  confined  to  frauds,  accidents,  and  held  in  France;  but  it  is  now  grown  almoft  entirely  out  of 
trufts  ; and  though  at  this  day,  by  its  power  of  granting  ufe,  on  account  of  the  fceblenefs  of  its  jurifdifiion,  and 
injunctions,  it  curbs  the  jurffdi&ion  of  other  courts,  and  want  of  power  to  enforce  its  judgments  : as  it  can  neither 
thereby  has  fwallowed  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  fine  nor  lmprifon,  not  being  a court  of  record.  (7  Mod. 
the  common  law  ; yet  it  is  {till  under  fome  of  thefe  notions,  127.) 

that  it  exercifes  a juiifdiftion  in  relieving  againft  forfeitures,  This  court,  which  is  a military  court,  or  court  of  honour, 
penalties,  where  a compenfation  can  be  made,  in  preventing  when  held  before  the  earl  marfhal  only,  is  alfo  a criminal 
multiplicity  of  fuits,  decreeing  a fpecific  execution  of  agree-  court,  when  held  before  the  lord  high  conftable  of  England 
ments,  afiifting  defective  conveyances,  &c.  But  in  no  cafe  jointly  with  the  earl  marfhal.  Then  it  has  jurffdid!onbovcr 
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pleas  of  life  and  member,  arifing  in  matters  of  arms  and 
deeds  of  war,  as  well  out  of  the  realm  as  within  it.  But  the 
criminal,  as  well  as  civil,  part  of  its  authority,  is  fallen  into 
entire  difufe,  fince  the  extinguilhmen:  of  the  office  of  High 
Constable  of  England.  See  alfo  Chivalry. 

Court  Chrijlian , Curia  Chrijlian.it atis,  is  an  ecclefiaftical 
judicature,  oppoled  to  the  civil  court,  or  lay  tribunal  : and 
as  in  fecular  courts,  human  laws  are  maintained;  io  in  the 
court  Chriftian,  the  laws  of  Chrift  fhould  be  the  rule.  The 
judges  therefore  are  divines  ; as  archbilhops,  bifhops,  arch- 
deacons, &c.  2 Inft . 488.  Courts  Chriftian  are  lo  called, 

becaufe  they  handle  matters  efpecially  appertaining  to 
Chriftianity.  See  Courts  EccleJiaJUuil,  mira.  See  alio 
Consistory. 

Courts  of  Cinque-ports.  See  Cinque-Ports. 

Court  of  Clerk  of  the  Market.  See  Clerk  oj  the  Mar- 
ket. 

Court,  Circuit,  a court  in  Scotland,  which  can  judge  in 
all  criminal  caufes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration, 
upon  appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  their  d'.ftridt  ; 
and  has  a fupreme  civil  jurifdi&ion,  by  way  of  appeal,  in  all 
caufes  rot  exceeding  12/.  fterling,  in  which  their  decrees 
are  not  fubjedt  to  review  ; but  no  appeal  is  to  lie  to  the  cir- 
cuit, till  the  caufe  be  finally  determined  in  the  inferior 
court. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Communia  placita,  or  Bancus 
communis , one  of  the  king’s  courts,  held  in  Weftminfter- 
hall.  Gwyn  obferves,  that  till  the  granting  of  Magna 
Charta,  there  were  but  two  courts  called  the  king’s  courts, 
•viz.  the  exchequer,  and  the  king’s  bench ; and  that  upon 
the  grant  of  that  charter,  the  court  of  common  pleas  was 
eredted,  and  fixed  to  a place  certain,  viz.  Welfminller-hall : 
whence  the  writs  which  before  ran  coram  me  vel  jujliciariis 
meis,  limply,  were  now  changed,  and  run  coram  jujliciariis 
meis  apud  IVefmon.  See  Aula  Regia. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  however,  is  of  opinion  (Pref.  to  Sth 
Report,  and  1 Inft.  71  b.)  that  the  court  of  common  pleas 
exifted  as  a diftindt  court  before  the  conqueft  ; and  was  not 
created  by  Magna  Charta,  at  which  time  there  were  “ juf- 
ticiarii  de  Banco,  dec.  although  before  this  adf , common 
pleas  might  have  been  held  “ in  Banco  regia and  all  ori- 
ginal writs  were  returnable  there.  According  to  Madox, 
the  origin  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  is  of  a much  later 
date  than  that  affigned  by  lord  Coke.  He  fo  far  agrees 
with  lord  Coke  as  to  admit,  that  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Henry  III.  rather  confirmed  than  created  the  “ Bank,”  or 
“ Common  Pleas  and  that  fuch  a court  was  in  being  long 
before  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  17th  of  king  John  ; though 
it  was  then  firft  made  llationary.  But  in  other  refpedts  they 
widely  differ  : for  Mr.  Madox  thinks,  that  fome  time  after 
the  Corqueft  there  was  one  great  and  fupreme  judicature, 
called  the  “ Curia  Regis,”  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
of  Norman,  and  not  Anglo-Saxon,  original,  and  to  have 
exercifed  jurifdi&ion  over  common  as  well  as  other  pleas  ; 
that  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer  were  gradually  fe- 
parated  from  the  “ Curia  Regis,”  and  became  jurifdidtions 
wholly  diftinft  from  it;  and  that  the  feparation  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  began  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  or  early  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  and  was  completed  by  Henry  III. 
(See  Mad.  Hilt.  Exch.  63.  539.  fol.  ed.  Blacktt.  Com. 
iii.  27.  4 Inft.  99.  1 Inft.  71.  b.) 

The  iurifdnftion  of  this  court,  which  is  general,  and  ex- 
tends throughout  England,  is  founded  on  original  writs, 
itfuing  out  of  the  chancery,  which  are  the  king’s  mandates 
for  them  to  proceed  on  to  determine  fuch  and  fuch  caufes. 
But  this  is  to  be  underftood  when  the  caufe  is  between  com- 
mon perfotis;  for  when  an  attorney,  or  any  perfon  belong- 
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ing  to  the  court,  is  plaintiff,  he  fues  by  writ  of  privilege, 
and  is  fued  by  bill,  which  is  in  nature  of  a petition  ; both 
which  originally  commence  in  the  common  pleas,  and  have 
no  foundation  in  the  chancery.  4 Inft.  99. 

In  all  perfonal  actions  brought  by  and  againft  common 
perfons,  the  only  way  of  proceeding  in  this  court  is  by  ori- 
ginal. There  is,  indeed,  one  other  way  of  proceeding  in 
this  court,  in  common  cafes,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  ; and 
which  is  called  proceeding  by  “ original  quare  claufum 
fregit.”  See  Capias. 

All  adtior.s  belonging  to  this  court  come  hither, 
either  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries  ; or  by  privi- 
lege or  attachment,  for  or  againft  privileged  perfons  ; or 
out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by  pone , recordare , 
accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of  faife  judgment,  See.  Aftions  po- 
pular, and  actions  penal,  of  debt,  &c.  upon  any  ftatute, 
are  cognizable  by  this  court  ; and,  befides  having  jurifdic- 
tion  for  punifhment  of  its  officers  and  minifters,  this  court, 
without  any  writ,  may,  upon  a fuggeftion  only,  grant  pro- 
hibitions, to  keep  as  well  temporal  as  eccltfiaiiical  courts 
within  their  bounds  and  jurifditftion.  (4  Inft  99.  and 
Vaughan’s  Reports,  p.  157.) 

As  pleas  or  fuits  are  regularly  divided  into  two  forts  ; viz. 
pleas  of  the  crown,  which  comprehend  all  criu.es  and  mifde- 
mefnors,  wherein  the  king  (on  behalf  of  the  pubi  c)  is  the 
plaintiff;  and  common  pleas,  which  include  all  civil  adfions, 
depending  between  lubjedft  and  fubjeft  ; the  former  of 
thefe  were  the  proper  objeift  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ; 
the  latter  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  which  is  a court  of 
record,  and  is  ftyled  by  fir  Edward  Cuke  the  lock  and  key 
of  the  common  law  : — for  herein  only  can  real  adlions,  that 
is,  aftions  which  concern  the  right  of  freehold  in  the  realty, 
be  originally  brought : and  all  other,  or  perfonal  pleas  be- 
tween man  and  man,  are  likewife  here  determined  ; though 
in  moft  of  them  the  king’s  bench  has  alfo  a concurrent  au- 
thority. 

The  jurifditftion  of  each  court  is  at  this  day  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed,  that  as  the  court  of  king’s  bench  cannot  determine 
a mere  real  atftion,  fo  neither  can  the  court  of  common  pleas 
inquire  of  felony  or  treafon.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  p.  2-) 

In  term  time,  this  court  may  award  a habeas  corpus  by 
the  common  law,  for  any  perfon  committed  for  any  caufe 
under  treafon  or  felony  ; and  thereupon  difeharge  him,  if  it 
fhall  clearly  appear,  by  the  return,  that  the  commitment 
was  againft  law,  as  being  made  by  one  who  had  no  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  caufe,  or  for  a matter,  for  which,  by  law,  no 
man  ought  to  be  punifhed.  Vide  Vaughan,  154,  feq. 
2 Jones,  14. 

All  civil  caufes,  real,  pe Tonal,  and  mixed,  are  tried 
in  this  court,  according  to  the  Uriel  law  of  the  realm.  For- 
tel'cue  reprefcius  it  as  the  only  court  for  real  caufes.  In 
perfonal  and  mixed  actions  it  hath  a concurrent  jurifd'dlion 
with  the  king’s  bench.  This  court  doth  not  polfels  any 
original  jurifdidlion  ; nor  has  it,  like  the  court  of  king’-s 
bench,  any  mode  of  proceeding  in  common  cafes  peculiar  to 
itfelf. 

The  chief  juftice  hereof  is  called  lord  chief  jujlice  of  the 
common  pleas,  who  is  accompanied  with  three  of  his  affo- 
ciates,  called  puifne  juftices,  created  by  letters  patent,  and 
as  it  were  judges  inftalled  or  placed  on  the  common  bench 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
court ; to  whom  the  feal  of  the  court  is  committed.  Thefe 
judges  fit  every  day  in  the  four  terms  to  hear  and  determine 
all  matters  of  law  arifing  in  civil  caufes,  whether  real,  per- 
fonal, or  mixed  and  compounded  of  both.  Thefe  the  court 
takes  cognizance  of,  as  well  originally,  as  upon  removal  from 
the  inferior  courts.  But  a writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
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an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court  into  the  court  of  king’s 
bench. 

The  other  officers  belonging  to  this  court  are,  the  cuftos 
brevium  ; three  prothonotaries,  or  prsenotaries,  and  their 
fecondaries ; a chirographer ; nine  filazers : four  exi- 

genters ; clerk  of  the  warrants  ; clerk  of  the  juries,  or  jurata 
writs ; clerk  of  the  treafury ; marlhal  and  aflociate  to  the  chief 
juftice  ; clerk  of  the  king’s  filver  ; clerk  of  the  efl'oins  ; clerk 
of  the  outlawries ; clerk  of  the  errors,  & c.  whofe  feveral 
functions  fee  in  their  places,  Custos  brevium , Chirogra- 
pher, Exigenter,  Clerk,  &c.  To  thefe  officers  may 
be  added  a proelamator,  a keeper  of  the  court,  cryer,  and 
tipftaffs;  befides  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  there  are  ado  at- 
tornies  of  this  court,  whofe  number  is  unlimited  ; and  none 
may  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  court  in  term-time,  or  fign  any 
fpecial  pleadings,  but  ferjeants  at  law. 

Court  of  Commijfwn  of  Review,  is  formed  by  a commif- 
fion  fometimes  granted,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  revife  the 
fentence  of  the  court  of  delegates  ; when  it  is  apprehended 
they  have  been  led  into  any  material  error.  This  commif- 
fion  the  king  may  grant,  although  the  ftatutes  24  and  25 
Henry  Vl 1 1.  declare  the  fentence  of  the  delegates  defini- 
tive ; becaufe  the  pope,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  canon  law, 
ufed  to  grant  fuch  commiffion  of  review;  and  fuch  authority 
as  the  pope  heretofore  exerted  is  now  annexed  to  the  crown, 
by  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  1 Eliz.  c.  1.  But  this 
is  not  matter  of  right  which  the  fubjeft  may  demand  “ ex 
debito  juftitiae,”  but  only  a matter  of  favour,  and  which  is 
therefore  often  denied.  4 Inft.  341. 

Court  of  High  Commijfwn,  an  ecclefiaftical  court  erefted 
and  united  to  the  regal  power  (4  Inft.  324.),  by  virtue  of 
the  ftatute  1 Eliz.  c.  I.  inftead  of  a larger  jurifdiftion 
which  had  before  been  exercifed  under  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  It  was  intended  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  peace  of 
the  church,  by  reforming,  ordering,  and  correfting  the  ec- 
cltfiaftical  ftate  and  perfons,  and  all  manner  of  errors,  he- 
refies,  fchifms,  abufes,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormi- 
ties. Under  thefe  general  words,  means  were  devifed  in  that 
and  the  fucceeding  reigns,  to  veil  in  the  high  commiffioners 
extraordinary  and  almoft  defpotic  powers  of  fining  and  im- 
prifoning,  which  they  exerted  much  beyond  the  degree  of 
the  offence  itfelf,  and  frequently  over  offences  by  no  means 
of  fpiritual  cognizance.  For  thefe  reafons  the  couit  was 
juftly  abolifhed  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  11  : and  the  weak 
and  illegal  attempt  to  revive  it,  during  the  reign  of  king 
James  II.  ferved_  only  to  haften  that  infatuated  prince’s  ruin. 
See  Hundred  Court. 

Court  of  Cotfcience,  Curia  confcientia.  In  the  9th  of 
Henty  VIII.  the  court  of  conference-,  or  court  of  requefs,  in 
London,  was  erected  : there  was  then  made  an  aft  of  com- 
mon council,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  fhould  af- 
fign  monthly  two  aldermen  and  four  difereet  commoners,  to 
be  commiffioners  to  fit  in  this  court  twice  a week,  to  hear 
and  determine  all  matters  brought  before  them  between 
party  and  party,  between  citizens  and  freemen  of  London, 
in  all  cafes  where  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  forty  kil- 
lings. And  this  aft  of  common  council  is  confirmed  by  the 
flat.  1 Jac.  I , whifh  empowers  the  commiffioners  of  this 
court  to  make  fuch  orders  between  the  parties  touching 
fuch  debts,  as  they  (hall  find  Hand  to  equity  and  good  con- 
fcience.  Alfo  the  flat.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  15.  fince  explained  and 
amended  by  14  Geo.  II,  c.  10.  farther  eftablifhes  this  court; 
the  courfe  and  praftice  whereof  is  by  fummons,  to  which,  if 
the  party  appear,  the  commiffioners  proceed  fummarily; 
examining  the  witneffea  of  both  parties,  or  the  parties  them- 
felves,  on  oath  ; and  as  they  fee  caufe,  give  judgment.  If 
the  party  fummoned  appear  not,  the  commiffioners  have 


power  to  apprehend  and  commit  him  : alfo  the  commif- 
(loners  have  power  to  commit  a perfon  refuling  to  obey  their 
orders,  &c.  Vid.  flat.  3 Jac.  I. 

By  flat.  J4Geo.  II.  c.  10.  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  confcience  are  regulated ; and  in  cafe  any  perfon  affront 
or  infult  any  of  tht  commiffioners,  on  their  certifying  it  to 
the  lord-mayor,  he  (hall  puriifh  the  offender  by  fine,  not  ex- 
ceeding 10s.,  or  may  imprifon  him  ten  days.  The  time 
and  expence  of  obtaining  fummary  redrefs  in  this  court  are 
very  inconliderable,  which  renders  it  a great  benefit  to 
trade  ; and  hence  many  trading  towns  and  other  diftrifts 
have  obtained  afts  of  parliament  for  eftablifhing  in  them 
courts  of  confcience  upon  nearly  the  fame  plan  as  that  of 
London. 

Court,  Conffory.  See  Bijhop's  Court  and  Consis- 
tory. 

Court  of  the  Coroner,  is  a court  of  record,  to  enquire 
when  any  one  dies  in  prifon,  or  comes  to  a fudden  and  vio- 
lent death,  by  what  manner  he  came  to  his  end.  See  Co- 
roner. 

Court,  County,  is  a court  of  juftice,  but  not  a court  of 
record,  held  in  each  county  by  the  (hcriff  thereof,  or  his 
deputy,  every  month.  See  Sheriff. 

This  county  court  had  anciently  the  cognizance  of  mat- 
ters of  great  moment ; but  it  was  much  abridged  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  more  by  1 Edward  IV.  But  it  has  (till  the  deter- 
mination of  debts  and  trefpaffes  under  forty  (hillings.  Tn 
effeft,  till  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  were  erefted,  the 
county  courts  were  the  chief  courts  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  laws  of  king  Edgar  is  this,  viz.  Let  there  be 
two  county  courts  in  a year,  and  let  there  be  prefent  a bi- 
(hop  and  an  alderman  or  earl ; one  whereof  (hall  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law,  the  other  according  to  the  ec- 
clefiaftical law. — The  conjunftion  of  thefe  two  powers  to 
affilt  each  other,  is  as  ancient  as  the  Engli(h  government  it- 
ftlf.  They  were  firft  feparated  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  brought  all  the  ecclefiaftical  bufinefs  into  a confiftory, 
erefted  for  that  purpofe;  and  the  law  bufinefs  into  the 
king’s  bench. 

The  dignity  of  this  court  was  much  impaired,  when  the 
biffiop  was  prohibited,  and  the  earl  neglefted  to  attend  it. 
And  in  modern  times,  as  proceedings  are  removeable  from 
hence  into  the  king’s  fuperior  courts,  by  writ  of  pone  or  re- 
cordari,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  hundred  courts  and 
courts  baron;  and  as  the  fame  writ  of  falfe  judgment  may 
be  had,  in  nature  of  a writ  of  error,  this  has  occafioned  the 
fame  difufe  of  bringing  actions  into  it. 

The  county-court  may  hold  plea  of  many  real  aftions, 
and  of  all  perfonal  aftions  to  any  amount,  by  virtue  of  a 
fpecial  v/rit  called  a “jullicies,”  which  is  a writ  empowering 
the  (heriff  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  to  do  the  fame  juftice  in 
his  county-court  as  might  otherwife  be  had  at  Weftminfter. 
The  freeholders  of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this 
court,  and  the  (heriff  is  the  minifterial  officer.  The  great 
conflux  of  freeholders  attending  at  the  county-court  is  the 
reafon  why  all  afts  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  feffion 
were  wont  to  be  there  publifhed  by  the  (heriff;  why  all 
outlawries  of  abfeonding  offenders  are  there  proclaimed; 
and  why  all  popular  eleftions  made  by  the  freeholders,  as 
formerly  of  (heriffs  and  confervators  of  the  peace,  and  dill 
of  coroners,  verderors,  and  knights  of  the  (hire,  muft  ever 
be  made  in  pleno  comitatu,  or  in  full  county-court.  By  the 
ftatute  2 Edw.  VI.  c.  2 5.  no  county-court  (hall  be  adjourned 
longer  than  for  one  month,  confiding  of  28  days,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  ufage.  See  Hundred 
Court. 

Courts  of  the  Counties  Palatine  of  Chefter,  Lancafter, 

and 
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and  Durham,  and  of  the  Royal  Franchtfe  of  Ely,  are  a 
lpecies  of  private  courts,  with  a limited  and  local  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  having  at  the  fame  time  an  exclulive  cognizance 
of  pleas,  in  matters  both  of  law  and  equity.  In  thele,  as 
well  as  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  king’s  ordinary 
writs,  ifluing  under  the  great  feal  out  of  chancery,  are  of  no 
force;  and  fince  the  privileges  of  thefe  counties  and  fran- 
chifes  have  been  abridged,  writs  and  procefs  ifluing  in  the 
king’s  name,  muft  be  witnefTed  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  franchife.  The  judges  of  affife,  who  fit  here,  fit  by 
virtue  of  a fpecial  commiflion  from  the  owners  of  the  feveral 
franchifes,  and  under  their  feal,  and  not  by  the  ufual  com- 
miffion  under  the  great  feal  of  England.  See  County 
Palatine. 

Court  of  Delegates , is  a court  where  delegates  or  com- 
miflioners  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  commilfon,  under  the 
great  leal,  and  iffuing  out  of  chancery,  upon  an  appeal  to 
him. 

It  is  granted  in  three  cafes : firft,  when  a fentence  is 
given  in  an  ecclefiaftical  caul'e,  by  the  archbi'lhop,  or  his 
official ; fecondly,  when  a fentence  is  given  in  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal caufe,  in  places  exempt ; thirdly,  when  fentence  is  given 
in  the  admiralty  court,  in  fuits  civil  or  marine,  by  order  of 
the  civil  law.  4 Inft.  339.  Stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19. 

This  is  the  higheft  court  for  civil  affairs  concerning  the 
church;  for  the  jurifdiftion  whereof  it  was  provided, 
2^  Hen.  VIII.  that  it  lhall  be  lawful  for  the  fubjeft,  in 
cafe  of  defeft  of  juftice  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  to  appeal 
to  the  fovereign  in  his  court  of  chancery  ; whence  a com- 
mifiion  is  directed  under  the  great  feal  to  particular  perfons 
therein  mentioned,  for  redrefs  of  judgment.  This  commif- 
fion  is  frequently  filled  with  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
and  always  with  judges  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  and 
doftors  of  the  civil  law.  When  the  praftice  of  appealing  to 
them  was  fet  afide,  and  the  jurifdiftion  ufurped  by  the  pope 
was  reftortd  to  the  crown,  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
(fee  Appeal,)  the  ftatute  25  Henry  VIII.  was  enafted  as  de- 
claratory of  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm.  (4  Inft.  341.)  But 
in  cafe  the  king  himfelf  be  party  in  any  fuits,  in  which  ap- 
peal is  made,  the  appeal  does  not  lie  to  him  in  chancery, 
which  would  be  abfurd;  but  by  flat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 
to  all  the  bifhops  of  the  realm,  affembled  in  the  upper  houfe 
of  convocation. 

From  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  court  there  lies  no  appeal 
but  to  the  court  of  delegates;  and  beyond  this  to  no  other, 
except  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  the  king,  of  his  free 
will,  may  grant  a comrfffwn  of  review,  under  the  great  feal. 
The  citations  run  all  in  the  king’s  name.  See  Commis- 
sion, and  Court  of  Commffion  of  Review. 

Court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lancafer,  a court  of 
• fpecal  jurifdiftion,  held  before  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy, 
or  his  deputy,  concerning  all  matters  of  equity  relating  to 
lands  holden  of  the  king  in  right  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter, 
which  is  a thing  very  diftinft  from  the  county  palatine 
(which  hath  alfo  its  feparate  chancery  for  fealing  of  writs, 
and  the  like),  and  comprifes  filch  territory  which  lies  at  a 
vaft  diftance  from  it ; as  particularly  a very  large  diftrift 
furroundtd  by  the  city  of  Weftminfter.  The  proceedings 
in  this  court  are  the  fame  as  in  the  equity  fide  in  the  courts 
of  exchequer  and  chancery  (4  Inft.  206.)  ; fo  that  it  feerns 
not  to  be  a court  of  record: — and  indeed  it  has  been  holden 
that  thefe  courts  have  a concurrent  jurifdiftion  with  the 
duchy  court,  and  may  take  cognizance  of  the  fame  caufes. 
(1  Chan.  Rep.  55.  Toth.  145.  Hard.  171.)  The  original 
of  this  court  was  in  Henry  the  Fourth’s  time,  who  obtain- 
ing the  crown  by  depofition  of  Richard  II.  and  having  the 
duchy  of  Lancafter  by  defcent,  in  right  of  his  mother,  be- 


came feifed  thereof  as  king,  not  as  duke.  So  that  all  the 
liberties,  franchifes,  and  jurifdiftions  of  the  {aid  county 
palled  from  the  king,  by  his  great  feal,  and  not  by  livery, 
or  attornment,  as  the  earldom  of  March,  and  other  poffcl- 
fions,  which  defcended  to  him  by  other  anceftors  than  the 
king’s,  did. 

Henry  IV.  by  authority  of  parliament,  fevered  the  pof- 
fefiions,  liberties,  &c.  of  the  faid  duchy  from  the  crown  : 
but  Edward  IV.  reftored  them  to  their  former  nature.  See 
County  Palatine. 

The  officers  belonging  to  this  court,  which  is  held  i» 
Weftminfter-hall,  are,  a chancellor,  attorney-general,  re- 
ceiver-general, clerk  of  the  court,  and  mtffenger  ; befide 
the  affiftants,  as  an  attorney  in  the  exchequer,  another  in 
chancery,  and  four  cour.Cellors.  See  Chancellor  and 
Attorney  of  the  Duchy. 

Courts  E c clef af Heal,  Curia  ecclefiafica,  arc  thofe  courts 
which  are  held  by  the  king’s  authority,  as  fupreme  head  of 
the  church,  for  matters  which  chiefly  regaid  religion. 
4 Inft.  321.  See  Church  and  Clergy. 

In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  there  was  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  lay  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  ; the 
county-court  was  as  much  a fpiritual  as  a temporal  tri- 
bunal : the  rights  of  the  church  were  afeertained  and  af- 
ferted  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  judges,  as  the 
rights  of  the  laity.  For  this  purpofe,  the  bilhop  of  the  dio- 
cefe,  and  the  alderman,  or  in  his  abfence  the  Iheriff  of  the 
county,  ufed  to  fit  together  in  the  county-court,  and  had 
there  the  cognizance  of  ail  caufes  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as 
civil : — a fuperior  deference  being  paid  to  the  bifhop’s  opi- 
nion in  fpiritual  matters,  and  to  that  of  the  lay  judges  in 
temporal.  (LI.  Eadgar,  c.  5.)  But  the  church  of  Rome 
indulged  views  of  ambition  that  were  inconfiftent  with  this 
rational  and  moderate  plan  ; and  in  the  papal  fyftem  of  po- 
licy, the  ecc  efiaft  e d jurifdiftion  was  to  be. foie  and  fuper- 
eminent,  lodged  firft  in  the  pope,  by  divine  indefeafible 
right  and  inveftiture  from  Chrift  himfeif,  and  derived  from 
the  pope  to  all  inferior  tribunals.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  this  dodtrine  was  received 
in  England,  when  William  I.,  under  the  influence  of  the 
monafteries  and  foreign  clergy,  was  induced  to  feparate  the 
ecclefiaftical  court  from  the  civil.  The  confequence  of  this 
feparation  was,  that  the  Saxon  laws  were  foon  overborne  by 
the  Norman  judiciaries,  when  the  county-court  fell  into  dif- 
regard  by  the  bifhop’s  withdrawing  his  prefence,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  charter  of  the  conqueror,  which  prohibited 
any  ipiritual  caufe  from  being  tried  in  the  fecular  courts, 
and  commanded  the  fuitors  to  appear  before  the  bifliop 
only,  vvhofe  deciiions  were  d refted  to  be  conformable  to 
the  canon  law.  King  Henry  I.,  among  other  reftorations 
of  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confelfor,  revived  the  union 
of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  courts;  thus,  according  to  fir 
Edward  Coke,  reftoring  the  ancient  laws  of  England.  The 
popifh  clergy,  however,  inftigated  by  the  arrogant  archbi- 
fhop  Anfelm,  difapproved  the  meafure,  and  in  their  fynod 
at  Weftminfter,  3 Hen.  I.  ordained  that  no  bifltop  fhould 
attend  the  difeuffion  of  temporal  caufes;  and  thus  the 
newly-effefted  union  was  foon  diflolved.  Upon  the  death 
of  Henry  I.,  the  ufurper  Stephen,  brought  in  and  lupported 
by  the  clergy,  propofed  an  oath,  that  ecclefiaftical  perfons 
and  ecclefiaftical  caufes  fhould  be  fubjeft  only  to  the  bi- 
fhop’s  jurifdifti  n.  About  this  time  the  conteft  and  emu- 
lation between  the  laws  of  England  and  thofe  of  Rome 
commenced;  the  temporal  courts  adhering  to  the  former, 
and  the  fpiritual  adopting  the  latter,  as  their  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  thus  the  breach  between  them  was  widened, 
and  a coalition  afterwards  became  impracticable,  which 
D d 2 might 
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might  probably  have  been  otherwife  effe&td  at  the  reform, a- 
tion  of  the  church. 

The  laws  and  conftitutions  by  which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land is  governed,  are  divers  immemorial  cuftoms  ; our  own 
provincial  conftitutions  and  the  canons  made  in  convocations, 
particularly  thofe  of  1603,  ftatutes  or  abts  of  parliament 
concerning  religion  or  caufes  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance, 
efpecially  the  rubrics  in  our  common  prayer  book,  founded 
upon  the  ftatutes  of  uniformity  ; and  the  articles  of  religion 
draw'n  up  in  1562,  “ articuli  cleri,”  9 E.  2.  and  eftablifhed 
•by  33  Eliz.  c.  12.  ; and  as  it  is  faid,  the  canon  law,  where 
ail  others  fail. 

The  fuits  in  fpiritual  or  ecclefiaftical  courts,  arc  for  the 
reformation  of  manners,  for  puniftiing  of  herefy,  defama- 
tion, laying  violent  hands  on  a clerk,  and  the  like ; and 
fome  of  their  fuits  are  to  recover  tythes,  legacies,  contra&s 
of  marriage,  &c.  and  in  caufes  of  this  nature,  the  courts 
may  give  coils,  but  not  damages.  Things  that  properly 
belong  to  thefe  jurifdictions,  are  matrimonial  and  teftamen- 
tarv  ; and  defamatory  words  for  which  no  adlion  lies  at  law, 
as  for  calling  a perfon  adulterer,  fornicator,  ufurer,  or  the 
like.  11  Rep.  54.  Dyer.  240.  The  proceedings  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  courts  are  according  to  the  civil  and  canon  law; 
by  citation,  libel,  anfwer  upon  oath,  proof  by  witneffes, 
and  prefumptions,  &c.  and  after  fentence  for  contempt,  by 
excommunication  : and  if  the  fentence  is  dilliked,  by  ap- 
peal. The  jurildi&ion  of  thefe  courts  is  voluntary  or  con- 
tentious ; and  the  punifhments  infli&ed  by  them,  are  cen- 
fures  and  punifhments  pro  falute  amnia,  by  way  of  penance, 
<&c.  They  are  not  courts  of  record.  See  Audience. 

Thefe  courts  having  contributed  to  the  exercife  of  grievous 
oppreffion  on  perfons  charged  with  trivial  offences  within 
their  fpiritual  jurifdiClion,  the  ftatute  27  Geo.  III.  c.  44. 
limits  the  time  of  commencing  fuits  for  defamatory  words 
to  fix  months;  and  for  incontinence  and  beating  in  the 
church-yard  to  eight  months. 

Court  of  Enquiry , in  Military  Matters , a meeting  or  af- 
femblage  of  officers,  who  are  empowered  and  authorized  to 
enquire  into  the  couduCl  of  the  commander  of  an  expedition, 
a corps,  or  a party  : or  to  examine  and  inveftigate  whether 
there  be  fufficient  ground  for  a court  martial  on  fuch  part  or 
parts  of  a perfon  or  perfons  conduCl  as  is  or  are  fubmitted  to 
theirconfideration.  Courtsof  enquiry  cannotthemfelves  award 
punifhment,  but  mull  report  the  refult  of  their  inveftigations 
to  the  officer,  by  whofe  orders  they  were  aflembled.  Courts 
of  enquiry  are  alfo  appointed  to  examine  into  the  quality  and 
diftribution  of  military  or  warlike  ftores. 

Court  of  Exchequer,  an  ancient  court  of  record,  in 
■which  all  caufes  touching  the  revenue  and  rights  of  the 
crown  are  heard  and  determined  ; and  where  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  are  received.  It  is  called  the  exchequer, 
fcaccharium,  as  fome  fay,  from  the  chequer-wrought  carpet, 
refembling  a chefs-board,  which  covered  the  table  in  that 
court ; and  on  which,  when  certain  accounts  of  the  king  are 
made  up,  the  fame  are  marked  and  fcored  with  counters. 
Others  fay,  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  pavement  of 
the  court,  which  was  chequered ; and  others  refer  the 
origin  of  its  appellation  to  the  chequers,  or  chefs-boards, 
ufed  in  their  computations  by  the  accountants  in  their  office. 
This  court,  though  inferior  in  rank  not  only  to  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  but  alfo  to  the  common  pleas,  is  neverthelefs 
very  ancient ; and  the  inftitution  of  it  is  aferibed  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  formed  the  plan  of  it  from  the  exche- 
quer in  Normandy,  with  many  important  alterations. 
Some  perfons  have  fuggefted  that  there  was  an  exchequer 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings;  but  the  moll  approved  wri- 
ters affinbe  the  ivstrciduftion  of  it  to  William  I.  who  efta- 


blifhed  it,  as  part  of  the  aula  regia.  It  was,  however,  re- 
gulated and  reduced  to  its  prefent  order  by  Edward  I.  ; and 
is  intended  principally  to  order  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  to  recover  the  king’s  debts  and  duties.  (4  Inft.  103. 

1 1 6.)  It  confifts  of  two  divifions ; the  receipt  of  the  ex. 
chequer  which  manages  the  royal  revenue,  and  the  court  or 
judicial  part  of  it,  which  is  again  fubdivided  into  a court  of 
equity,  and  a court  of  common  law. 

On  account  of  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  it  was  anciently  held  in  the  king’s  palace  ; and 
its  adls  were  not  to  be  examined  or  controuled  in  any  other 
of  the  king’s  ordinary  courts  of  juftice.  The  exchequer 
was  the  great  repofitory  of  records  belonging  to  the  other, 
courts  at  Weftminfter,  &c.  which  were  brought  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  treafury  there.  Writs  of  the  chancery  were 
fometimes  iffued  from  the  exchequer,  and  writs  of  fummons 
to  aftemble  parliament,  &c.  The  exchequer  has  been  com- 
monly  held  at  Weftminfter,  the  ufual  place  of  the  king’s 
refidence  ; but  it  hath  been  fometimes  holden  in  other 
places,  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the  exchequer  there  are 
feven  courts;  viz.  the  court  of  pleas;  the  court  of  ac- 
counts; the  court  of  receipts;  the  court  of  the  exchequer 
chamber,  (being  the  affembiy  of  all  the  judges  of  England  for 
difficult  matters  in  law;)  the  court  of  exchequer-chamber 
for  errors  in  the  court  of  exchequer  ; for  errors  in  the 
king’s  bench  : and  the  court  of  equity  in  the  exchequer- 
chamber.  (4  Inft.  1 19.)  However,  for  the  difpatch  of  all 
common  bufinefs,  the  exchequer,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; one  converfant,  more  ef- 
peciaily  in  the  judicial  hearing  and  deciding  of  caufes  per- 
taining to  the  prince’s  coffers,  anciently  called  “fcaccharium 
computorum,”  and  the  other,  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer, 
which  is  employed  in  the  receiving  and  difburfing  of  money. 
By  ftatute,  all  (heriffs,  bailiffs,  Se c.  are  to  account  in  the  ex- 
chequer before  the  treafurer  and  barons,  and  annual  rolls 
are  to  be  made  of  the  profits  of  counties.  Sec.  Alfo  in- 
quifitions  fhall  be  appointed  in  every  county,  of  debts  due 
to  the  king.  (51.  Hen.  III.  ft.  5.  10  Edw.  1.  flat,  Rutl.) 
And  all  fines  of  counties  for  the  whole  year  are  to  be  fent 
into  the  exchequer.  (Stat.  de  vicecom.  14  Ed.  II.  c.  1.) 
Perfons  impeached  in  the  exchequer  may  plead  in  their  own 
difeharge  ; and  there  fhall  be  writs  for  difeharging  perfons. 
Sec.  (3  Ric.  II.  c.  10.  14.)  The  officers  of  the  receipt  may 
receive  and  take  for  their  fees  1 cl.  in  the  pound  for  fums  iffued 
out,  Sec.  (5  & 6 W.  Se  M.  c.  16.)  Officers  of  the  exchequer 
are  without  delay  to  receive  money  brought  thither  ; and 
the  money  on  the  receipt  is  to  be  kppt  in  chefts  under  three 
different  locks  and  keys,  kept  by  three  feveral  officers,  &c. 
(8  & 9 W.  III.  c.  28.) 

The  court  of  equity,  is  held  in  the  exchequer-chamber  be- 
fore the  lord-treafurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  lord  chief  baron,  and  three  pufne  barons.  Thefe  Mr. 
Selden  (Tit.  Hon.  2.  5.  16.)  conjectures  to  have  been  an- 
ciently made  out  of  fuch  as  were  barons  of  the  kingdom,  or 
parliamentary  barons,  and  thence  to  have  derived  their  name, 
which  conjecture  is  much  ftrengthened  by  Brafton’s  expla- 
nations of  magna  ebarta  (c.  14.)  which  direfts  that  the  earls 
and  barons  be  amerced  by  their  peers,  that  is,  fays  he,  by 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  In  thi3  court  there  alfo  fits 
a curfitor  baron  ; which  fee. 

The  primary  and  original  bufinefs  of  this  court  is  to  call 
the  king’s  debtors  to  account  by  bill  filed  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  to  recover  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  profits  or  benefits,  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  fo  that  by  their  original  conftitution 
the  jurifdiClion  of  the  courts  of  common-pleas,  king’s  bench, 
and  exchequer,  was  entirely  feparate  and  diftinCl ; the  common 
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pleas  being  intended  to  dccideallcontroverfies  between  fubjeft. 
and  fubjeft ; the  king’s  bench  to  correct  all  crimes  and  mif- 
demefnors  that  amount  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  the  king  be- 
ing the  plaintiff,  as  fuch  offences  are  in  open  derogation  of 
the  jura  regalia  of  his  crown  ; and  the  exchequer  to  adjult  and 
recover  his  revenue,  wherein  the  king  all'o  is  plaintiff,  as  the 
withholding  and  non-payment  thereof  is  an  injury  to  his 
jura Jifcalia.  But,  as  by  a fiftion  almolf  all  forts  of  civil 
actions  are  now  allowed  to  be  brought  in  the  king’s  bench, 
in  like  manner  by  another  fiftion  all  kinds  of  perfonal  fuits 
may  be  profecuted  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  For  as  all 
the  minifters  and  officers  of  this  court  have,  like  thofe  of  other 
fuperior  courts,  the  privilege  of  fuing  and  being  futd,  only 
in  their  own  court  ; fo  alfo  the  king’s  debtors  and  farmers, 
and  all  accomptants  of  the  exchequer,  are  privileged  to  fue 
and  implead  all  manner  of  perfens  in  the  fame  court  of 
equity,  into  which  they  themfelves  are  called.  They  have 
likewife  privilege  to  fue  and  implead  one  another,  or  any 
ftranger,  in  the  fame  kind  of  common  law  aftions  (where 
the  perfonalty  only  is  concerned)  as  are  profecuted  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  This  gives  original  to  the 
common  law  part  of  their  jurifdift  ion,  which  was  eftabliihed 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  king’s  accomptants, 
and  is  exercifed  by  the  barons  only  of  the  exchequer,  and 
not  the  treafurer  or  chancellor.  The  writ  upon  which  all 
proceedings  here  are  grounded  is  called  a quo  minus  ; in 
which  the  plaintiff  fuggells  that  he  is  the  king’s  farmer  or 
debtor,  and  that  the  defendant  hath  done  him  the  injury  or 
damage  complained  of ; quo  minus  f/ffeiens  exijlit,  in  which 
he  is  the  lefs  able  to  pay  the  king  his  debt  or  rent.  And 
thefe  fuits  are  exprefsly  directed,  by  what  is  called  the 
flatute  of  Rutland,  (io  Edw.  I.  c.  it.)  to  be  confined  to 
fuch  matters  only,  as  fpecially  concern  the  king  or  his  mi- 
nifters  of  the  exchequer.  And  by  the  articuli  fuper  cartas 
(28  Edw.  c.  4.)  it  is  enafted,  that  no  common  pleas  be 
thenceforth  holden  in  the  exchequer,  contrary  to  the  form 
of  the  great  charter.  But  now  by  the  fuggeltion  of  pri- 
vilege, any  perfon  may  be  admitted  to  fue  in  the  exchequer 
as  well  as  the  king’s  accomptant.  The  furmife  of  being 
debtor  to  the  king  is,  therefore,  become  matter  of  form  and 
mere  words  of  courfe,  and  the  court  is  open  to  all  the  na- 
tion equally.  The  fame  holds  with  regard  to  the  equity  fide 
of  the  court ; for  there  any  perfon  may  file  a bill  againft 
another  upon  a bare  fuggeltion  that  he  is  the  king’s  accompt- 
ant ; but  whether  he  is  fo,  or  riot,  is  never  controverted.  In 
this  court,  on  the  equity  fide,  the  clergy  have  long  been 
accuftomed  to  exhibit  their  bills  for  the  non-payment  of 
tithes,  in  which  cafe  the  furmife  of  being  the  king’s  debtor 
is  no  fiftion,  they  being  bound  to  pay  him  their  firft-fruits 
and  annual  tenths.  But  the  chancery  has  of  late  years  ob- 
tained a large  (hare  in  this  bufinefs.  In  the  court  of  equity 
the  proceedings  are  by  Englilh  bill  and  anfwer,  agreeably 
to  the  praftice  of  the  high  court  of  chancery.  In  this 
court  the  attorney-general  brings  bills  for  any  matters  con- 
cerning the  king  ; and  any  perfon,  grieved  in  any  caufe  pro- 
fecuted againft  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  may  bring  his 
bill  againft.  the  attorney-general  to  be  relieved  in  equity, 
in  which  cafe  the  plaintiff  mult  attend  the  king’s  attorney 
with-a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  procure  him  to  anfwer  the 
fame  ; and  the  attorney- general  may  call  any  that  are  inte- 
relted  in  the  caufe,  or  any  officer  or  others,  to  inftrudt  him 
in  framing  his  anfwer,  fo  that  the  king  be  not  prejudiced 
by  it ; and  his  anfwer  is  to  be  put  in  without  oath.  (4  Inft. 
119,  112,  1 18.) 

An  appeal  from  the  equity  fide  of  this  court  lies 
immediately  to  the  houfe  of  peers;  but  from  the 
common  law  fide,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  31  Edw. 


III.  e.  12.  a writ  of  error  muff  firft  be  brought  into 
the  court  of  exchequer-chamber.  And  from  the  de- 
termination there  had,  there  lies,  in  the  dernier  refort,  a writ 
of  error  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  chanctllor,  or  under- 
treafurer,  hath  the  cuftody  of  the  feal  of  this  court.  See 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  For  the  office  of  the 
attorney-general,  fee  that  article.  See  alfo  Remembrancer, 
Chamberlain,  Clerk  and  Comptroller  of  the  Pipe, 
Clerk  of  the  Efreats,  Foreign  Opposers,  Auditor, 
Teller,  Clerk  of  the  Pells , Clerk  of  the  Nihils,  Clerk 
of  the  Pleas,  See.  &c. 

By  23  Geo.  III.  c.  82,  the  officers  of  the  two  chamber- 
lains, the  tally  cutter,  ulher  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  fecond 
clerks  to  each  teller,  fhall,  after  the  death,  furrender,  for- 
feiture, or  removal  of  the  perfons  interefted  in  them,  be 
abolilhed.  Upon  the  death,  See.  of  the  two  chamberlains, 
inftead  of  the  tally  now  ufed  to  denote  the  receipt  of  mo- 
ney,  there  (hall  be  fubftituted  an  indented  cheque  receipt. 
And  upon  the  death,  Sec.  of  the  u flier,  the  chief  officer  in 
each  office  fhall  fupply  his  place.  After  the  death,  Sec.  of 
the  prefent  auditor,  clerk  of  the  pells,  either  of  the  four 
tellers,  or  two  chamberlains,  the  payment  of  all  falaries, 
fees,  and  emoluments  to  the  fa/d  officers , fhall  ceafe,  and  in 
lieu  thereof,  certain  annual  falaries  are  made  payable,  viz. 
to  the  auditor  4000/.,  his  chief  clerk  1000/.,  clerk  of  the 
pells  3000/.,  his  firft  clerk  1000/.;  the  four  tellers  each 
2700/.,  and  each  of  their  firft  clerks  1000/.  Thefe  are  to  ap- 
point fuch  other  clerks  and  officers  as  they  think  fit,  to  be 
approved  by  the  treafury.  All  fees  as  heretofore  (fee  flat. 
26  Geo.  III.  c.  99.)  to  be  received  by  the  firft  clerk  to  the 
clerk  of  the  pells  ; (200/.  of  whofe  falary  is  on  that  ac- 
count;)  twe-thirds  thereof  to  be  applitd  to  the  finking 
fund,  and  one-third  to  pay  the  above  falaries.  The  houfes  of 
the  auditor,  four  tellers,  and  ufher,  fhall,  after  the  death. 
Sec  of  the  prefent  poffeffors,  be  veiled  in  his  majeliy,  and 
not  annexed  to  the  offices.  And  no  office  in  the  receipt 
of  the  exchequer  may  be  granted  either  in  poffeffion  or  re- 
verfion,  in  any  other  manner,  than  fubjeft  to  this  aft. 

The  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland  has  the  fame  power, 
authority,  privilege,  and  jurifdiftion  over  the  revenue  of 
Scotland,  as  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  has  over  the 
revenues  there  ; and  all  things  and  matters  competent  to  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  England,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
king’s  revenue,  are  likewife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of 
Scotland,  with  thefe  limitations,  viz.  that  no  debt  due  to 
the  crown  fitail  affeft  the  debtor’s  real  eftate  in  any  other 
manner  than  fuch  eftate  may  be  affefted  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland  ; and  that  the  validity  of  the  crown’s  titles  to  any 
honours  or  lands  {hall  continue  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of 
feffion.  The  judges  are  likewife  inveited  with  the  power  of 
paffing  fignatures,  gifts,  and  tutories,  and  to  revife  and 
compound  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  done  by  the  lord 
high  treafurer,  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  and  court  of 
exchequer  in  Scotland,  before  the  union.  But  though  all 
thefe  muft  pafs  in  exchequer,  it  is  the  court  of  feffion  only 
that  can  judge  of  their  preference,  after  they  are  completed. 
This  court  confills  of  the  lord  high  treafurer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  a chief  baron,  with  fome  other  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer ; and  all  ferjeants  at  law,  barrifters  at  law,  of  five 
years  {landing,  in  any  of  the  four  inns  of  court  of  Eng-  - 
land,  and  advocates  of  five  years  Handing,  in  the  college 
of  juftice  in  Scotland,  are  qualified  for  being  barons  of  this 
court ; whofe  commiffions  are  “ quam  diu  fe  bene  gef-. 
feryit.” 

Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  a court  of  appeal  for  cor- 
refting  the  errors  ot  other  jurifdiftions  ; firft  erefted  by  ila- 
tute  31  Edw.  III.  c.  12.  to  determine  caufes  upon  writs  of 
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error  for  the  common  law  fide  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 
To  that  end  it  corffifts  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  trea- 
furer,  taking  unto  them  the  juftices  of  the  king’s  bench  and 
common  pleas.  In  imitation  of  this,  a fecond  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber  was  erefted  by  ftatute  27  Eliz.  c.  8.  con- 
fiding of  the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas  and  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  before  whom  writs  of  error  may  be  brought, 
to  reverfe  judgments  in  certain  fuits  originally  begun  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench.  In  this  court  there  are  no  more 
than  two  return-days  in  every  term  ; one  called  the  general 
“ affirmance-day,”  appointed  by  the  judges  to  be  held  a 
few  days  after  the  commencement  of  every  term,  for  the 
general  affirmance  or  reverfal  of  judgments;  the  other  the 
“ adjournment-day,”  ufually  held  a day  or  two  before  the 
end  of  every  term.  On  the  firfl  of  thefe  days,  judgments 
are  affirmed  or  reverfed,  or  writs  of  error  non-proffed  ; the 
intent  of  the  latter  is  to  finifh  fuch  matters  as  were  left  un- 
done at  the  former; — on  which  laft  day  (as  well  as  on  the 
firft)  judgments  may  be  .affirmed  or  reverfed,  or  writs  of 
error  non-proffed,  on  paying  a fee  extraordinary  to  the  clerk 
of  the  errorr,  and  fetting  down  the  caufe  for  affirmance  two 
days  before  the  adjournment-day.  (Impey,  K.  B.  678.) 

Into  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber  (which  then  confffts 
of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  fuperior  courts,  and  now  and 
then  the  lord  chancellor  alfo),  are  fometimes  adjourned  from 
the  other  courts  fuch  caufes  as  the  judges,  upon  argument, 
find  to  be  of  great  weight  and  difficulty,  before  any  judg- 
ment is  given  upon  them  in  the  court  below.  (4  Inft.  119. 
2 Bulftr.  146.) 

Court  of  Faculties  in  England,  belongs  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  his  chief  officer  is  called  “ magiiler  ad 
facultatcs.”  His  power,  by  the  ftat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21. 
is  to  grant  difpenfations,  as  to  marry  perfons  without  the 
banns  being  firft  alked,  (and  every  diocefan  may  make  the 
like  grants,)  to  ordain  a deacon  under  age,  for  a fon  to  fuc- 
ceed  the  father  in  his  benefice,  one  perf  on  to  have  two  or 
more  benefices  incompatible,  &c.  And  in  this  court  are 
regiftered  the  certificates  of  biffiops  and  noblemen  granted 
to  their  chaplains,  to  qualify  them  for  pluralities  and  non- 
refidence.  (4  Inft.  337.) 

The  office  where  fuch  difpenfations  are  taken  out,  is  alfo 
called  the  Faculty  office. 

Courts  of  Forejl,  are  courts  of  private  and  fpecial  jurif- 
didtion,  inftituted  for  the  government  of  the  king’s  lorefts 
in  different  parts  or’’  the  kingdom  ; and  for  the  puniffiment  of 
all  injuries  done  to  the  king’s  deer  or  venifon,  to  the  vert  or 
greenfweld,  and  to  the  covert,  in  which  fuch  deer  are 
lodged.  Thefe  are  the  courts  of  Attachments,  of  Regard , of 
Fweinmote,  and  of  Juf  ice-feat ; which  fee  refpedtively. 

Court,  Hundred,  is  a larger  Court-laron , held  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a particular  hundred,  inftead  of  a manor. 
The  free  fuitors  a'e  here  the  judges,  and  the  fteward  the 
regiftrar,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a court-baron.  This  is  iikewife 
no  court  of  record  ; refembiing  the  former  in  all  points,  ex- 
cept that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a greater  jurifdidtion. 
(Finch.  L.  24S.  4 Inft.  267.)  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
(2  Inft.  71.)  that  this  was  derived  out  of  the  county-court, 
for  the  eafe  of  the  people,  that  they  might  have  juftice  done 
them  at  their  own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of 
time  ; but  its  inftitution  was  probably  coeval  with  that  of 
hundreds  themfelves,  which  feem  to  have  been  introduced, 
though  not  invented,  by  Alfred,  being  derived  from  the 
polity  of  the  ancient  Germans-  (See  Hundred  ) Caefar 
(De  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  2.)  fpeaks  pofitively  of  the  judi- 
cial power  exercifed  in  their  hundred  courts  and  courts- 
feiron.  And  Tacitus  (De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  13.)  informs 
us  not  only  of  the  authority  of  the  lords,  but  of  that  of  the 


centeni , the  hundredors  or  jury  ; who  were  taken  out  of  the 
common  freeholders,  and  had  themfelves  a fhare  in  the  de- 
termination. This  hundred-court  was  denominated  “ hae- 
reda”  in  the  Gothic  inftitution.  But  this  court,  as  all 
cauies  are  equally  liable  to  removal  from  hence,  as  from  the 
common  court-baron,  and  by  the  fame  writs,  and  may  alfo 
be  reviewed  by  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen 
into  equal  difufe  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  aflions. 

Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  many  inconveniences 
have  arifen  from  the  difufe  of  the  ancient  county  and  hun- 
dred-courts ; in  which  caufes  of  fmall  value  were  always 
formerly  decided,  with  very  little  trouble  and  expence  to  the 
parties.  This  mode  he  thinks  much  preferable  to  that  of 
multiplying  courts  of  eonfcience,  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  by  veiling  in  Handing  commiffioners  large  dif- 
cretionary  powers,  which  tend  to  create  a petty  tyranny; 
and  which,  by  a difufe  of  the  trial  by  jury,  may  tend  to 
etlrange  the  minds  of  the  people  from  that  valuable  preroga- 
tive of  Euglifhmen.  He  therefore  wilhes,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  county  and  hundred-courts  could  again  be 
revived,  and  duly  regulated.  The  experiment,  he  fays,  has 
been  actually  tried,  and  has  fucceedea  in  the  populous  county 
of  Middiefex,  and  this  might  ferve  as  an  example  to  others. 
For  by  ftatute  2,3  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  it  is  enabled,  1.  That  a 
fpecial  county-court  fhall  be  held  at  lead  once  a month  in 
every  hundred  of  the  county  of  Middiefex,  by  the  county- 
clerk.  2.  That  twelve  freeholders  of  that  hundred,  quali- 
fied to  ferve  on  juries,  and  ftruck  by  the  ffieriff,  fhall  be 
fummoned  to  appear  at  fuch  court  by  rotation  ; fo  as  none 
fhall  be  fummoned  oftener  than  once  a year.  3.  That  in  all 
caufts,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  40J.,  the  county-clerk 
and  twelve  fuitors  fhall  proceed  in  a lummary  way,  examin- 
ing the  parties  and  witneffes  on  oath,  without  the  formal 
procefs  anciently  ufed  ; and  fhall  make  fuch  order  therein  as 
they  fhall  judge  agreeable  to  eonfcience.  4.  That  no  plaints 
fhall  be  removed  out  of  this  court,  by  any  procefs  whatfo- 
ever;  but  the  determination  herein  fhall  be  final.  That 
if  any  adtion  be  brought  in  any  of  the  fuperior  courts  againft 
a perfon  refident  in  Middiefex,  for  a debt  or  contract,  upon 
the  trial  of  which  the  jury  {hall  find  left  than  40^.  damages, 
the  plaintiff  fhall  recover  no  cofts,  but  fhall  pay  the  defend- 
ant double  cofts ; unlefs  upon  fome  fpecial  circumftances,  to 
be  certified  by  the  judge  who  tried  it.  6.  A table  of  very 
moderate  fees  is  prescribed  and  fet  down  in  the  adt ; which 
are  not  to  be  exceeded  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  This, 
fays  the  learned  judge,  is  a plan  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
conftitution  and  genius  of  the  nation  ; calculated  to  prevent 
a multitude  of  vexatious  adtions  in  the  fuperior  courts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  give  honeft  creditors  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  fmall  fums ; which  they  are  now  frequently  de- 
terred from  by  the  expence  of  a fuit  at  law  : — a plan  which, 
one  would  think,  wants  only  to  be  generally  known,  in  order 
to  its  univerfal  reception. 

Court  of  Huflings,  a court  of  record,  held  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  the  fheriffs,  and  re- 
corder, in  Guildhall.  4 laft.  247. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  court  we  find  this  mention 
in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confeffor.  “ Debet  etiam 
in  London,  quae  eft  caput  regni  & legum,  Temper  curia  do- 
mini  regis  fingulis  feptimanis,  die  Lunae  hujlingis  federe  & 
teneri : fundata  erat  olim  & asdificata  ad  inftar  & ad  modum 
& in  memor.am  veteris  magns  Trogae,  & ufqne  in  hodier. 
rum  diem,  leges,  & jura  & dignitates,  & libertates  regiafque 
confuetudines  fuas  una  Temper  inviolabilitate  confervat.” 
Taylor,  Hift.  of  Gavel-kind. 

The  court  of  huttings  is  the  principal  and  higheft  of  all 
the  courts  of  the  city.  This  court  determines  all  pleas,  real, 

perfonal, 
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perfonal,  and  mixt : and  here  all  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments, rents,  and  fervices  within  the  city  of  London, 
and  fuburbs  of  the  lame,  are  pleadable  in  two  huttings  ; the 
one  called  huttings  of  plea  of  lands,  and  the  other  catted 
huttings  of  common  pleas.  Error  or  attaint  lies  there  of  a 
judgment  or  falle  verdift  in  the  fheriff’s  courts. 

In  the  huttings  of  plea  of  lands  are  brought  writs  of  right 
patent,  direfted  to  the  fheriffs  of  London,  on  which  writs  the 
tenant  ihall  have  three  fummonfes  at  the  three  huttings  next 
following  ; and  after  the  three  fummonfes,  thete  fhall  be  three 
effbins  at  three  other  huttings  next  enfuing  ; and  at  the  next 
huttings  after  the  third  effom,  if  the  tenant  makes  default, 
procefs  fnall  be  had  againft  him  by  grand  cape,  or  petit  cape, 
,£ic.  If  the  tenant  appears,  the  demandant  is  to  declare  in 
the  nature  of  what  writ  he  will,  without  making  proteftacion 
to  fue  in  nature  of  any  writ  : then  the  tenant  ihall  have  the 
view,  See.  ; and  if  the  parties  plead  to  judgment,  the  judg- 
ment (hall  be  given  by  the  recorder  ; but  no  damages,  by 
the  cuftom  of  the  city,  are  recoverable  in  any  fuch  writ  of 
right  patent.  In  the  huttings  of  common  pleas  are  plead- 
able writs  ex  gravi  querela,  writs  of  gavelet,  of  dower , 
wajle,  &c.  ; alio,  writs  of  exigent  are  taken  out  in  the  ttuf- 
tings ; and  at  the  fifth  huttings  the  outlawries  are  awarded, 
and  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Recorder. 

If  an  erroneous  judgment  is  given  in  the  huttings,  the 
party  grieved  may  fue  a commifiion  out  of  chancery,  di- 
refted to  certain  perfons  to  examine  the  record,  and  there- 
upon do  right,  (t  Rol.  Abr.  745.)  From  the  judgment 
of  juftices  appointed  by  the  king’s  commifiion,  a writ  of 
error  lies  immediately  to  the  houle  of  lords.  In  the  court 
of  huttings  the  btirgeffes  to  ferve  for  the  city  in  parliament 
mutt  be  elefted  by  the  livery  of  the  refpeftive  com- 
panies. 

Court,  'JuJliciary.  See  Justiciary. 

Court  of  JuJlice.  See  Court  of  Session. 

Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Bancus  Regius,  is  the  fupreme 
court  of  common  law  in  the  kingdom ; fo  catted,  becaufe  the 
king  ufed  formerly  to  fit  there  in  perfon,  the  ftyle  of  the  court 
ftill  being  coram  ipfo  rege.  (4  Inft.  73.)  During  the  reign 
of  a queen,  it  is  called  “ queen’s  bench,”  and  during  the 
ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  it  was  denominated  “ upper  bench.” 
This  court  confifts  of  a chief  juftice,  and  three  puifne  juttices, 
(formerly  four  or  five)  who  are  by  their  office  the  fove- 
reign  confervators  of  the  peace,  and  fupreme  coroners  of  the 
land.  Although  the  king  himfclf  ufed  to  fit  in  this  court, 
and  is  ttill  fuppofed  to  do  io  ; yet  he  did  not,  neither  by 
law  is  he  empowered  t^,  determine  any  caufe  or  motion,  but 
by  the  mouth  of  his  judges,  to  whom  he  hath  committed 
his  whole  judicial  authority.  In  the  aula  regia,  indeed,  the 
king  ufed  to  decide  caufes  in  perfon.  After  its  diffolution, 
king  Edward  I.  frequently  fat  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  and  in  later  times,  James  I.  is  faid  to  have 
fat  there  in  perfon,  but  he  was  informed  by  his  judges 
that  he  could  not  deliver  an  opinion.  This  court, 
which  is  the  remnant  of  the  aula  regia,  mutt,  from 
its  nature,  follow  the  king’s  perfon  wherever  he  goes  ; 
and,  therefore,  all  procefs  iffuing  out  of  this  court 
in  the  king’s  name  is  returnable  “ ubicunque  fuerimus  in 
Anglia.”  For  fome  centuries  patt  it  hath  ufually  fat  at 
Weftminfter,  being  an  ancient  palace  of  the  crown  ; but  it 
might  remove  any  where  elfe,  and  its  moveable  quality,  as 
well  as  its  dignity  and  power,  is  fully  expreffed  by  Brafton 
(1.  3.  c.  io.)  and  is  fpecially  provided  for  by  the  “ articuli 
fuper  cartas,”  (28  Edw.  I.  c.  ff.) 

This  court  hath  always  retained  a fupreme  original  jnril'- 
diftion  in  all  criminal  matters,  the  procefs  iffuing  from,  and 
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being  returnable  into  it ; but  in  trefpafs  it  might  be  made 
returnable  into  either  the  king’s  bench  or  common  pleas, 
becaufe  the  plea  was  criminal  as  well  as  civil. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  this  court  is  very  high  and  tranfeend- 
ent.  It  keeps  all  inferior  jurifdiftions  within  the  bounds  of 
their  authority,  and  may  either  remove  their  proceedings  to 
be  determined  here,  or  prohibit  their  progrefs  below.  It 
fuperintends  all  civil  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  It  com- 
mands magiftrates  and  others  to  do  what  their  duty  requires, 
in  every  cafe  where  there  is  no  other  fpecific  remedy.  It 
protefts  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  by  fpeedy  and  furrimary 
interpofition.  It  takes  cognizance  both  of  criminal  and 
civil  caufes  ; the  former  in  what  is  called  the  crown  fide,  or 
crown-office  ; the  latter  in  the  plea  fide  of  the  court. 

On  the  crown-tide,  or  crown-office,  it  takes  cognizance  of 
all  criminal  caufes,  from  high  treafon,  down  to  the  mod 
trivial  mifdemefnor  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Into  this  court 
alfo  indictments  from  all  inferior  courts  may  be  removed  by 
way  of  certiorari,  and  tried  either  at  bar,  or  at  nift  prius,  by 
a jury  of  the  county  out  of  which  the  indiftment  is  brought. 
The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  fupreme  coroners  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  the  court  itfelf  is  the  principal  court  of  cri- 
minal jurildiCtion  known  to  the  laws  of  England  On  this 
account,  by  the  coming  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  into 
any  county,  all  former  commiffions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
general  gaol-delivery, are  at  once  abforbed  and  determined  ipfo 
fafio.  (4  Inft.  173.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  3.)  With  regard, 

however,  to  the  feffion  of  gaol-delivery  for  Middlefex,  the 
ftatute  25  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  enafts,  that  when  any  feffion  of 
oyer  and  terminer , and  gaol-delivery  of  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate, for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  ttiall  have  begun  to  be 
holden  before  the  effoign  day  of  any  term,  the  fame  feffions 
Ihall  continue  to  be  holden,  and  the  bufinefs  finally  concluded, 
notwithftanding  the  happening  of  fuch  effoign  day  of  any 
term,  or  the  fitting  of  his  majefty’s  court  of  king’s  bench 
at  Weftminfter,  or  elfewhere,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex  ; 
and  that  all  trials,  & c.  had  at  fuch  feffion  fo  continued  to 
be  holden,  fhall  be  good  and  efft&ual,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes.  Into  this  court  of  king’s  bench  reverted  all  that 
was  good  and  falutary  of  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber 5 
which  fee. 

This  court  is  often  termed  the  cufos  morum  of  all  the 
realm  ; and  wherever  it  meets  with  an  offence  contrary  to 
the  firft  principles  of  juftice,  and  of  dangerous  confequence, 
if  not  reftrained,  it  may  adapt  a proper  punifhment  to  it. 
For  the  better  reftraining  fuch  offences,  it  has  a diferetionsry 
power  of  infiifting  exemplary  puniftunent  on  offenders,  ei- 
ther by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  other  infamous  punilhment, 
as  the  nature  of  the  crime,  confidered  in  all  its  circ  umftances, 
fhall  require.  It  may  make  ufe  of  any  ptifon  which  fhall 
feem  moft  proper  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  no  other  court  can  re- 
move or  bail  perfons  condemned  to  imprifonment  by  this 
court.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C c.  ,3.  § f) 

An  aft  of  parliament,  appointing,  that  all  crimes  of  a 
certain  denomination,  fhall  be  tried  before  certain  judges, 
does  not  exclude  the  jurifdiftion  of  this  court,  without  ex- 
prefs  negative  words  ; and  therefore  it  has  been  refolved, 
that  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12,  which  enafts,  that 
all  treafons,  &c.  within  the  king’s  houfe,  fhall  be  deter- 
mined before  the  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfe,  does  not 
rettrain  the  court  of  king’s  bench  from  proceeding  againft 
luch  offences.  (2  Inft.  349.)  But  where  a ftatute  creates 
a new  offence,  which  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  erefts  a new  jurifdiftion  for  the  punifhment 
of  it,  and  preferibes  a certain  method  of  proceeding,  it 
feems  queftionable  how  far  this  court  has  an  implied  jurif- 
3 diftion . 
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diftion  in  fuch  a cafe.  (l  Sid.  296.  2 Hawk.  P.  C. 

c.  3.  $ 6. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  fovereign  juftices  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  gaol-delivery,  confirvators  of  the  peace,  &c. 
and  alfo  the  fovereign  coroners  ; and  therefore,  where  the 
fheriffs  and  coroners  may  receive  appeals  by  bill,  a fortiori, 
the  judges  may.  Alfo  this  court  may  admit  perfons  to  baii 
in  ail  cafes  according  to  their  difcretion.  (4  Inft.  7.3.  9 Co. 
xi8.  b.  4 lull.  74.  Vaugh.  137.) 

In  the  county  where  the  king’s  bench  fits,  there  is  every 
term  a grand  inquell  for  prefmting  all  criminal  matters  ari- 
ling  within  that  county,  and  then  the  court  proceeds  upon 
-indi&rr.ents  fo  taken  ; or  if,  in  vacation,  there  beany  indict- 
ment of  felony  before  the  juliices  of  peace  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, or  gacl-debvery,  there  fitting,  it  may  be  removed  by 
certiorari  into  B.  R.  and  there  they  proceed  tic  die  in  diem. 
(2  Hale’s  Hift.  P.  C.  3.)  It  may  award  execution  againlt 
perfons  attainted  in  parliament,  or  any  other  court  ; when 
the  record  of  their  attainder,  or  a tranfcipt  is  removed,  and 
their  perfons  brought  thither  by  habeas  corpus.  (Cro.  Car. 
176.  Cro.  Jac.  495.) 

Pardons  of  perfons  condemned  by  former  juftices  of  gaol- 
delivery  ought  to  be  allowed  in  B.  R.  ; the  record  and 
prifoner  being  removed  thither  by  certiorai  i and  habeas  corpus. 
(2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  6.  § 19.) 

On  the  plea  fide,  or  civil  branch,  of  this  court,  it  hath 
an  original  junfdidlion  and  cognizance  of  all  adlions  of  tref- 
pafs,  or  other  injury  alleged  to  be  committed  mi  et  armis ; 
of  aftions  for  forgery  of  deeds,  maintenance,  confpiracy, 
deceit,  and  actions  on  the  cafe  which  allege  any  falfity  or 
fraud  ; all  of  which  favour  of  a criminal  nature,  although 
the  aftion  is  brought  for  a civil  remedy  ; and  make  the  de- 
fendant liable  in  ftridlnefs  to  pay  a fine  to  the  king,  as  well 
as  damages  to  the  injured  party.  (Finch.  L.  198.  2 Inft.  23.) 
The  fame  dottrine  is  alfo  now  extended  to  all  aftions  of  the 
cafe  whatfoever.  (F.  N.  B.  86,  92.  1 Lilly,  pracl.  reg. 503.) 
but  no  aftion  of  debt  or  detinue,  or  other  mere  civil  aftion, 
can  by  the  common  lata  be  profecuted  by  any  fubjeft  in  this 
court,  by  original  writ  out  of  chancery.  (4  Inft.  76.)  ; 
though  an  aftion  of  debt,  given  by  fatute,  may  be  brought 
in  the  king’s  bench  as  well  as  in  the  common  pleas.  (Carth. 
234.)  And  ytt  this  court  might  always  have  held  plea  of 
any  civil  aftion  (other  than  a&ions  real)  provided  the  de- 
fendant was  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
•inarfhal,  or  prifon-keeper,  of  this  court  ; for  a breach  of 
the  peace,  or  any  other  offence.  (4lnft.  71.)  And  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  it  began  by  a fidlion  to  hold  plea  of  all  per- 
fonal  actions  whatfoever,  and  has  centinuecj  to  do  fo  for 
ages  (Ibid.  72.)  ; it  being  furmifed  that  the  defendant  is  ar- 
rcited  for  a iuppofed  trefpafs,  which  he  never  has  in  reality 
committed  ; and,  being  then  in  the  cuftody  of  the  marfhal 
of  this  court,  the  plain tifF  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  againft 
him  for  any  other  perfonal  ii  jury  ; which  furmife,  of  being 
in  the  marfhal’s  cuftody,  the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to 
difpute. 

Thefe  fictions  of  law,  though  at  firft  they  may  llartle 
the  ftudent,  he  will  find,  upon  farther  confideration,  to  be 
highly  beneficial  and  ufcful  ; efje dally  as  this  maxim  is  ever 
invariably  obferved,  that  no  fidPon  fhail  extend  to  work  an 
injury  ; its  proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a milchief,  or 
remedy  an  inconvenience,  that  might  refult  from  the  general 
rule  of  law;.  (3  Rep.  30.  2 Roll.  Rep.  502.)  So  true  it 

is,  that  in  fictions  juris  femper fubjijlil  tequilas.  (il'Rep.  jji. 
Co.  Litt.  150.)  In  the  prefent  cafe,  it  gives  the  fuitor  his 
choice  of  more  than  one  tribunal,  before  which  he  may  in- 
ftitute  his  adlion  ; and  prevents  the  circuity  and  delay  of 
juftice,  by  allowing  that  fuit  to  be  originally,  and  in  the 


firft  inllance,  commerced  in  this  court,  wh’ch,  after  a de- 
Urmmat’on  in  another,  might  ultimately  be  brought  before 
it  on  a writ  of  error. 

Although  common  p'eis  cannot  be  immediately  holden  in 
Banco  Regis , becaufe  fuch  picas  muft  be  held  in  a'certain 
place,  without  following  the  king’s  court,  whence  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  cannot  determine  a mere  real  adlion  ; vet,  when 
there  is  a defedl  in  the  court,  in  which,  by  law,  they  are 
holden  originally,  they  may  be  holden  in  B.  R.  5 as  if  a 
record  come  out  of  the  common  pleas  by  writ  of  error  ; fo 
where  the  pica  in  a writ  of  right  .is  removed  out  of  the 
county  by  a pone  in  B.  R.  on  a writ  of  mefne  replevin.  See. 
(2  Inft.  23.  4 Inft.  72,  1 13.  Sauna.  256.  Shaw.  P.  C. 

57.)  Thus,  any  adlion,  mi  ct  armis,  where  the  king  is  to 
have  fine,  as  tjedment,  trefpafs,  forcible  entry,  Sic.  being 
of  a mixed  nature,  may  be  commenced  in  B.  R.  {2  Inft.  23.) 
Alfo  any  officer  or  minifter  of  the  court  entitled  to  the 
privilege  thereof  may  be  there  fued  by  bill  in  debt,  cove- 
nant, or  other  perfonal  ad  ion  ; for  the  ad  takes  not  away 
the  privilege  of  the  court,  (2  Inft.  23.  4 Inft.  71, 

2 Built r.  1 23.) 

This  court  is  likewife  a court  of  appeal,  into  which  may 
be  removed,  by  writ  of  error,  all  determinations  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  of  all  inferior  courts  of  record 
in  England  ; and  to  which  a writ  of  error  lies  alfo  from 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  in  Ireland.  Yet  even  this  fo 
high  and  honourable  court  is  not  the  dernier  refort  of  the 
fubjed  ; for,  if  he  be  not  fatisfied  with  any  determination 
here,  he  may  remove  it  by  writ  of  error  into  the  houfe  of 
lords,  or  the  court  of  exchequer-chamber,  as  the  cafe  may 
happen,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuit,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  profecuted.  This  court  has  not  only 
the  power  to  reverfe  erroneous  judgments,  for  fuch  errors 
as  appear  the  defed  oi  the  underftanding  ; but  alfo  to 
punilh  ail  inferior  magiftrates,  and  all  officers  of  juftice,  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  abufes  of  their  authority  againft  the 
obvious  principles  of  natural  juftice.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  3.  § 10.  Vaugh.  157.  1 Salk.  201.) 

This  court  grants  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  relieve  per- 
fons wrongfully  imprifoned,  and  may  bail  any  perfon  what- 
foever. Writs  of  mandamus  are  granted  by  this  court,  to 
reftore  officers  incorporations,  colleges,  &c.  unjuftly  turned 
out  ; and  freemen  wrongfully  disfranchifid  : — alfo,  writ3 
and  informations  in  the  nature  of  a quo  auarranto  againft 
perfons,  or  corporations,  ufurping  franchifes  and  liberties 
againft  the  king  ; and  on  mifufer  of  privileges  to  feize  the 
liberties,  &c.  In  this  court  alfo  the  king’s  letters  patent 
may  be  repealed  by  feire  facias,  &c.  Prohibitions  are  alfo 
iffued  from  this  court  to  keep  inferior  courts  within  their 
proper  jurifdidion. 

The  officers  of  this  court,  on  the  croton  fide,  are  the 
king’s  coroner  and  attorney,  commonly  cailed  the  clerk 
of  the  crown,  or  mafter  of  the  crown-office,  who  taxes 
cofts,  nominates  all  fpecial  juries  on  the  crown-fide,  takes 
recognizances,  inquifitions  upon  the  death  of  any  prifoner 
dying  in  the  king’s  bench  prifon,  &c. : — the  fecondary,  who 
draws  up  the  paper-books,  and  makes  up  an  eftreat  of  all 
fines,  &c.  forfeited  to  the  crown  : — clerk  of  the  rules  : — - 
the  examiner;  and  calendar-keeper: — and  clerks  in  court. 

The  officers  on  the  plea- fide  are,  the  chief  clerks;  fecondary, 
or  mafter  ; their  deputy,  marlhal,  clerk  of  the  rules,  clerk  of 
the  papers,  clerk  of  the  day-rules,  clerk  of  the  dockets,  clerk 
of  the  declarations,  clerk  of  the  bail,  Pojleas,  and  ellreats, 
fignera  of  writs,  figner  of  the  bills  of  Middlefcx,  Cujloclcs  Pre- 
mium, clerk  of  the  upper  treafury,  clerk  of  the  outer  treafury, 
filazer,  exigenter,  clerk  of  the  outlawries,  clerk  of  the 
errors,  deputy-marfhal,  marflial  and  affociate  to  the  chief 
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juftice,  train-bearer,  clerk  of  the  Nifi  prius  in  London  and 
Middlefex,  clerks  of  the  Nifi  prius  to  the  different  counties 
appointed  by  the  Cujlos  Brevium,  crier  at  Nifi  prius  in 
London  and  Middlefex,  receiver-general  of  the  feal-office, 
criers,  ufhers,  and  tipftaffs.  See  Secondary,  Gustos 
Brevium,  Clerk  of  the  Papers , of  the  Declarations , of  the 
Errors , of  the  Bails,  of  the  Rules,  See.  Signer  and  Sealer, 
Filazer,  Marshal,  Cryer,  See. 

In  this  court  there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding  ; viz. 
by  original  writ,  or  by  bill.  The  former  is  generally  ufed 
when  the  debt  is  large,  becaufc  the  defendant,  if  he  means 
to  delay  execution  of  the  judgment,  rauft  bring  his  vvnt  of 
error  returnable  in  parliament,  which  greatly  enhances  the 
expence  ; but  the  latter  is  more  expeditious. 

COUR  t -leet,  or  View  of  Frank- pledge,  is  a court  of  re- 
cord, faid  to  be  the  moft  ancient  in  the  land  for  criminal 
matters,  and  to  have  been  co-eval  with  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Saxons  here.  See  Fr an k-plfdge  and  Leet.  This 
court  is  held  once  in  the  year  or  oftener,  (commonly  twice, 
i.  e.  within  a month  after  Falter  and  a mouth  after  Mi- 
chaelmas) within  a particular  hundred,  lordfhip,  or  manor, 
before  the  fteward  of  the  leet ; being  the  king’s  court 
granted  by  charter  to  the  lords  of  thofe  hundreds  or  ma- 
nors ; and  it  has  the  fame  jurifdi&ion  within  fome  particular 
precinft,  as  the  fheriff’s  tourn  hath  in  the  county.  Its  ori- 
ginal intent  was  to  view  the  frank-pledges, ' that  is,  the 
freemen  within  the  liberty:  who,  according  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  great  Alfred,  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  each  other.  Befides  this,  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  peace,  and  the  ebaflifement  of  divers  minute 
offences  againft  the  public  good,  are  the  objefts  both  of  the 
court-leet  and  the  fheriff’s  tourn  : — which  have  exactly  the 
fame  jurifdidtion,  one  being  only  a larger  fpecies  of  the 
other  ; extending  over  more  territory,  but  not  over  more 
Gaufes.  All  freeholders  within  the  precintl  are  obliged  to 
attend  them,  and  all  perfons  commorant  therein  ; which 
commorancy  confifts  in  ufually  lying  there  ; — a regulation, 
which  owes  its  original  to  the  laws  of  king  Canute.  But 
perfons  under  12  and  above  60  years  old,  peers,  clergymen, 
women,  and  the  king’s  tenants  in  ancient  demefne,  are  ex- 
cufed  from  attendance  there  : all  others  being  bound  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  jury,  if  required,  and  to  make  their  due 
prefentments.  It  was  alfo  anciently  the  cuftom  to  furnmon 
all  the  king’s  fubjeifs,  as. they  refpeClively  grew  to  years  of 
diferetion  and  flrength,  to  come  to  the  court-leet,  and  there 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  (2  In(t.  120,  12 1.) 
Here  alfo,  by  immemorial  ufage  and  of  common  r'ght,  that 
moft  ancient  conflitutional  officer  the  conftable  (4  lull.  265.) 
and  fometimes  by  prefeription  the  mayor  of  a borough  (fee 
flat.  2 Geo.  I.  c.  4.)  are  elected  and  fworn.  The  other 
general  bufinefs  of  the  leet  and  tourn  was  to  prefent  by 
jury  all  crimes  whatfoever  that  happened  within  their  jurif- 
diClion  ; and  not  only  to  prevent,  but  to  punifh,  all  trivial 
mifdemefnors,  as  all  trivial  debts  were  recoverable  in  the 
court-baron,  and  county-court  : — juftice,  in  thefe  minuter 
matters  of  both  kinds,  being  brought  home  to  the  doors  of 
every  man  by  our  ancient  conftitution.  The  fuitors,  elected, 
fworn,  and  charged  to  inquire  into  crimes  and  mifdemef- 
nors, proper  for  prefentment,  were  not  to  be  fewer  than  12, 
nor  more  than  2.3  ; in  fome  manors,  they  continued  in  office 
for  a whole  year  ; and  in  others  they  were  fworn  and  dif- 
charged  in  the  courfe  of  a day.  If  the  offence  be  treafon 
or  felony,  they  muff  return  the  prefentment  (called  in  thefe 
cafes  an  indi&ment)  to  the  king’s  juftices  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, and  gaol-delivery.  (See  flats.  W.  II.  c.  13.  1 Edw. 
III.  ft.  2.  c.  17.)  The  objeCls  of  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
courts-leet  and  tourn  were  unavoidably  more  numerous  ; 
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being  fnch  as  in  fome  degree,  either  lefs  or  more,  a fie  A 
the  public  weal,  or  good  governance  of  the  diftriCl  in  which 
they  arife  ; from  common  nuifances  and  other  material  of- 
fences againft  the  king’s  peace  and  public  trade  down  to 
eaves-dropping,  waifs,  and  irregularities  in  public  com- 
merce. Upc.11  every  prefentment  of  the  jury  retained  by  the 
court,  an  amerciament  follows  of  courfe,  which  is  afterwards 
afl'tffed,  in  open  court  agreeably  to  magna  charta  (c.  14.) 
by  the  pares  curia,  that  is,  the  peers  or  equals  of  the  delin- 
quent ; and  ajfeered  or  reduced  to  a precile  fum,  by  two  or 
more  fuitors  iworn  to  be  impartial.  (8  Rep.  39.  flat.  W.  1. 
c.  6.  2 Inft.  27.)  The  amerciaments  thus  afeertained  are 
then  eftreated,  or  extracted,  from  the  roll  or  book  in  which 
the  proceedings  are  recorded  and  levied  by  the  bailiff,  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  party’s  goods  (8  Rep.  41.);  by  vir- 
tue of  a warrant  from  the  fteward  to  that  effedl,  or  may  be 
recovered  by  other  means,  as  by  procefs  of  'levari  facias 
(Hardr.  471.)  or  adlion  of  debt.  (Bull.  N.  P.  167.)  But 
both  the  courts,  leet  and  tourn,  have  been  for  a long  time 
in  a declining  way  ; — a circumffance,  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
difeharge  granted  by  the  ftatute  of  Marlbridge,  ^2  Hen. 
III.  c.  10.  to  ail  prelates,  peers,  and  clergymen  from  their 
attendance  upon  thefe  courts,  which  occaftoned  their  fink- 
ing into  difrepute.  Hence  it  is  that  their  bufinefs  hath  for 
the  moft  part  gradually  devolved  upon  the  quarter-feffions  ; 
which  it’ is  particularly  directed  to  do  in  iome  cafes  by 
ftatute  1 Edw.  IV.  c.  2. 

Court  of  the  Legate,  was  a court  obtained  by  cardinal 
Wolfey  of  pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  had  power  to  prove 
wills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences  againft  the  fpiritual  laws, 
See.  It  was  but  of  fhort  continuance. 

Court  of  Marjlsalfea , a court  of  record,  often  con- 
founded with  the  palace  court  at  Weftmmfter,  though  di- 
flindl,  was  originally  holden  before  the  fteward  of  the  king’s 
houfe,  and  was  inftituted  to  adminifter  juftice  between  the 
king’sdomeftic  fervants,  that  they  mightnot  bedrawn  to  other 
courts,  and  thus  deprive  the  king  of  their  fervice.  ( 1 Bulftr. 
21 1.)  It  was  formerly  held  in,  though  not  a part  of,  the 
Aula,  regict  (Flet.  1.  2.  c.  2.)  ; and  when  this  was  fubdivided, 
remained  a diftinCl  jurifditiion  : — holding  plea  of  all  tref- 
palfes  committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  where  only 
one  of  the  parties  is  in  the  king’s  domeftic  fervice  (in  which 
cafe  the  inqudl  (had  be  taken  by  a jury  of' the  country) 
and  of  all  debts,  -contraCls,  and  covenants,  where  both  of 
the  contracting  parties  belong  to  the  royal  houfehold;  a"d 
then  the  inqnell  fhall  be  compofed  of  men  of  the  houfehold 
only.  (Art.  hiper  Cart.  28  Edw.  I.  c.  3.  flat.  5 Edw.  III. 
c.  2.  10  Edw.  III.  ft.  2.  c.  2.)  By  the  llatute  of  13 
Ric.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  3,  (in  affirmance  of  the  common  law7, 
2 Inft.  548.)  the  verge  of  the  court  in  this  refpedl  extends 
for  12  miles  round  the  king’s  place  of  refidence.  And  as 
this  tribunal  was  never  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  chief 
jufticiary,  no  writ  of  error  lay  from  it  (though  a court  of 
record)  to  -the  king’s-bench,  but  only  to  parliament 
(1  Bulftr.  21  r.  10  Rep.  79.)  till  the  ftatutes  of  5 Edw.  III. 
c.  2.  and  10  Edw.  III.  ft.  2.  c.  3.  which  allowed  fuch 
writ  of  error  before  the  king  in  his  place.  But  thi3 
court  being  ambulatory,  and  obliged  to  follow  the  king  in 
all  his  progreffes,  fo  that  by  the  removal  of  the  houfehold, 
aftions  were  frequently  difeontihued  (F.  N.  B.  24T.  2 Inft, 
54S.),  and  doubts  having  arifen  as  to  the  extent  of  its  ju- 
rifdiAion  (1  Bulftr.  20S.),  king  Charles  I.  in  the  ftxth 
year  of  his  reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  erected  a new  court 
of  record,  called  the  Curia  palatii,  or  palace  court,  to  be  held 
before  the  fteward  of  the  houfehold  and  knight-marfhal, 
and  the  fteward  of  the  court,  or  his  deputy  ; with  jurifdic- 
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tion  to  hol4  plea  of  all  manner  of  perfonal  afti-tns  whatfo- 
ever,  which  fhall  arife  between  any  parties  within  12  miles 
of  his  majefty’s  palace  at  Whitehall.  (1  Sid.  180.  Salk. 439,) 
This  court  is  now  held  once  a week,  together  with  the 
ancient  court  of  marfhalfea,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 
The  proceedings  here  are  either  by  capias  or  attachment : 
which  is  to  be  ferved  on  the  defendant  by  one  of  the  knight- 
marfhal’s  men,  who  takes  bond  with  fureties  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  next  court ; upon  which  appearance  he  mud 
give  bail  to  anfwer  the  determination  of  the  court  ; and  the 
next  court  after  the  bail  is  taken,  the  plaintiff  is  to  declare, 
and  fet  forth  the  caufe  of  his  aftion,  and  afterwards  proceed 
to  iffue  and  trial  by  a jury,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the 
common  law  courts.  But  if  the  caufe  is  of  any  confiderable 
moment,  it  is  tifually  removed  on  its  fil'd  commencement, 
together  with  the  cultodyof  the  defendant,  either  into  the 
king’s  bench  or  common  pleas  by  an  habeas  corpus  cum  caufa  ; 
or  otherwife  caufes  are  here  brought  to  trial  in  four  or  five 
court-days.  The  inferior  bufinefs  of  this  court  hath  of  late 
years  been  much  reduced,  by  the  new  courts  of  confcience 
in  or  near  London  ; in  confideration  of  which  the  four 
couufel  belonging  to  this  court  had  falaries  granted  them 
for  their  lives  by  the  datnte  23  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  A writ  of 
error  lies  from  the  marfhaifea  court  to  the  court  of  king’s 
bench.  The  fees  of  this  court  are  limited  by  the  datute 
2 Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  This  marfhalfea  is  that  of  the  houfe- 
bold  ; not  the  king’s  marfhalfea,  which  belongs  to  the 
king’s  b?nch.  See  Court  of  the  Lo'-d  Steward,  8c c. 

Court  martial,  a court  lnlfitutcd  for  the  trying  .and  pu- 
nifhing  of  offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  failors.  and  all  per- 
form, in  (hort,  that  are  fubjeft  to  martial  law  : its  powers  and 
authorities  are  both  conveyed  and  regulated  by  the  afts  of 
parliament  p fled  for  the  enforcement  and  prefervation  of  dif- 
eipfioe  in  the  army  and  navy,  By  the  mutiny  aB,  1 W.  & M. 
palled  in  1689  and,  with  the  interruption  of  about  three  years, 
from  Apiil  169s  to  February  1701,  annually  renewed,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  army,  it  is  enacted,  “ that  his  majedy 
may,  from  time  to  time,  grant  a commiffion  under  his  royal 
fign-manual,  to  any  officer  not  under  the  degree  of  a field- 
officer,  for  holding  a general  court-martial  within  this  realm  ; 
and  alfo  grant  his  warrant  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  there  for  the  time  be- 
ing, or  the  governor  or  governors  of  Minorca,  Gibraltar, 
and  any  of  his  majelty’s  dominions  beyond  the  feas  refpeft- 
ively,  or  the  perlon  or  perfons,  their  c-mimander  in  chief, 
from  time  to  time,  to  appoint  courts-martial  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  other  places  and  dominions  refpeftively  ; in 
which  courts-martial  all  offences  mentioned  in  the  articles  of 
war,  and  all  other  offences  herein-after  fpecified,  fhall  be 
tried  and  proceeded  againd  in  fuch  manner  as  the  aft  for 
that  purpofe  direfts.”  By  the  fame  aft,  the  king  is  em- 
powered to  make  new  or  additional  articles  of  war,  creating 
new  offences,  and  to  annex  fuch  punifhments  to  them  as  he 
may  think  fit,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  This  is  a 
power  of  great  magnitude  and  extent  ; but  as  it  has  only 
an  annual  exidence,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  its  being 
abufed  for  the  oppreffion  of  military  fubjefts.  Courts-mar- 
tial have  powers  given  to  them  to  inflidl,  by  their  fentences, 
corporal  punifhment  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  on  any 
foldier,  for  immoralities,  mifbehaviour,  or  negleft  of  duty. 
A general  court-martial  mud  not  coniilt  of  a fmaller  num- 
ber of  officers  than  thirteen,  whereof  none  are  to  be  under 
the  degree  of  a commiffioned  officer.  And  the  prefident  of 
fuch  a court-martial  mud  neither  be  the  commander  in  chief, 
no:  the  governor  of  the  garrifon,  where  the  offender  fhall  be 
tried,  nor  under  the  degree  of  a field-officer,  except  when 
a field  officer  cannot  be  had  ; in  which  cafe,  ths  officer  next 
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in  feniority,  not  being  under  the  degree  of  a captain,  Ihatf 
prefide  at  fuch  court-martial.  And  fuch  court-martial  is 
empowered  and  authorized  to  adminider  an  oath  to  every 
witnefs  on  the  examination  or  trial  of  any  offences  that  fhall 
be  brought  before  them. 

In  a’l  trials  of  offenders  by  general  courts-martial,  to  be 
held  in  virtue  and  under  authority  of  this  add,  every  officer 
on  fuch  trials,  before  any  proceedings  be  had  thereupon,  is 
required  and  obliged  to  take  the  following  oaths  upon  the 
holy  Evangelids,  in  the  prefence  of  the  court  and  judge  ad- 
vocate, or  his  deputy,  who  is  authorized  to  adminider  the 
fame,  in  thefe  words  : 

“ Ypu  (hall  well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  according 
to  the  evidence  in  the  matter  now  before  you,  between  our 
fovereign  lord  the  king’s  majedy  and  the  prifontr  to  be  tried. 
So  help  you  God.” 

The  oath  is  the  following  : 

“ I A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  I will  duly  adminider  judice, 
according  to  the  rules  and  articles  for  the  better  government 
of  his  majedy’s  forces,  and  according  to  an  aft  of  parliament 
now  in  force  for  the  punifhment  of  mutiny  and  defertion, 
and  other  crimes  therein  mentioned,  without  partiality,  fa- 
vour, or  affeftion  ; and  if  any  doubt  fhall  arife,  which  is  not 
explained  by  the  faid  articles  or  aft  of  parliament,  according 
to  my  confcience,  the  bed  of  my  underdanding,  and  the 
cudom  of  war  in  the  like  cafes.  And  I further  fwear,  that 
I will  not  divulge  the  fentence  of  the  couit,  until  it  fhall  be 
approved  by  his  majedy,  the  general,  or  commander  in 
chief ; neither  will  I,  upon  any  account  at  any  time  what- 
fi  ever,  difdofe  or  difeover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  parti- 
cular  member  of  the  court-martial,  unlcfs  required  to  give 
evidence  thereof  as  a witnefs  by  a court  of  juitice,  in  a due 
courfe  of  law.  So  help  me  God.” 

Immediately  .after  this  oath  has  been  adminidered  to  the 
refpeftive  members  of  the  court-martial,  the  prefident  is 
authorized  and  required  to  adminider  to  the  judge  advocate, 
or  to  the  perfon  officiating  as  fuch,  an  oath  in  the  following 
words  : 

“ I,  A.  B.,  do  fwear,  that  I will  not,  upon  any  account 
at  any  time  whatfoever,  difclofe  or  difeover  the  vote  or 
opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  the  court-martial,  unltfs 
required  to  give  evidence  thereof  as  a witnefs  by  a court  of 
judice,  in  a due  courfe  of  law.  So  help  me  God.” 

And  here  it  is  obfervable,  that  neither  the  judge  advocate, 
nor  the  perfon  .officiating  as  fuch,  is  redrained  as  the  mem- 
bers are  from  difclo.fing  the  fentence  of  the  court,  until  it 
fhall  be  approved  by  his  majedy,  the  general,  or  commander 
in  chief.  This  appears  to  be  a great  and  materia]  omifTioa 
on  the  part  of  the  iegiflature,  and  has  often  operated  inju- 
rioufly  to  indiv  duals. 

No  fentence  of  death  can  be  given  againd  any  offender, 
by  any  general  court-martial,  urilefs  nine  officers  prefent 
fhall  concur  therein  ; and  if  there  be  more  officers  prefent 
than  thirteen,  then  the  judgment  fhall  pafs  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  them.  And  no  pro- 
ceeding or  trial  can  be  had  upon  any  offence,  but  between 
the  hours  of  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  except  in  cafes  that  require  an  immediate  example. 
It  is  however  provided,  that  the  party  tried  by  any  general 
court-martial  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or 
in  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  or  the  ifiands 
thereunto  belonging,  fhall  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  fen- 
tence and  proceedings  of  fuch  court-martial,  upon  demand 
thereof  made  either  by  himfelf,  or  by  any  other  perfon  or 
perfons  on  his  behalf,  he  or  they  paying  reafonably  for  the 
fame,  at  any  time  not  fooner  than  three  months  after  fuch 
fentence.  And  it  is  alfo  provided,  that  in  cafe  of  trials  by 
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any  general  court-martial  at  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  the  party 
fhali  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  fentence  and  proceedings 
thereof,  at  any  time  not  fooner  than  fix  months  after  the 
giving  of  the  fentence  ; and  that  in  cafe  of  trials  by  any 
genera!  court-martial  in  his  majefty’s  other  dominions  be- 
yond the  feaSj  lie  fhall  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  fame,  at 
any  time  not  fooner  than  twelve  months  after  the  fentence 
{hall  be  given  by  the  court,  whether  the  fentence  be  ap- 
proved or  not. 

It  is  alfo  provided  and  enacted,  that  every  judge  advo- 
cate, or  perfon  officiating  as  fuch,  at  any  general  court- 
martial,  fhall  tranfmit,  as  expeditioufiy  as  opportunity  and 
the  didance  of  place  will  permit,  the  original  proceedings 
and  fentence  of  fuch  court-martial  to  the  judge  advocate 
general  in  London;  which  original  proceedings  and  fen- 
tence  {hall  be  carefully  kept  and  preferved  in  the  office  of 
fuch  judge  advocate  general,  to  the  end  that  the  perfons 
entitled  thereto  may  be  enabled,  upon  application  to  the 
laid  office,  to  obtain  copies  thereof,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  aft. 

And  it  is  likewife  provided,  declared,  and  enafted,  that 
no  officer  or  foldier,  being  acquitted  or  convifted  of  any 
offence,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  tried  a fecond  time,  by  the 
fame  or  any  other  court-martial,  for  the  fame  offence,  unlefs 
in  cafe  of  an  appeal  from  a regimental  to  a general  court- 
martial  ; and  that  no  fentence  given  by  any  court-martial, 
and  figned  by  the  prefident  thereof,  (hall  be  liable  to  be  re- 
viled more  than  once.  It  is  alfo  declared  and  enafted,  that 
no  officer  or  foldier  fhall  be  tried  for  any  offence  committed 
by  him  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  iffuing  of  the 
warrant,  unlefs  he  hath  purpofely  abfented  himfelf  to  avoid 
fqch  trial. 

The  judgments  of  courts-martial,  befides  being  fubjeft  to 
the  difapprobation  of  the  king,  or  his  commanders  in  chief, 
are,  like  thofe  of  other  courts,  liable  to  be  taken  cognizance 
of,  and  the  members  punifhed  for  illegal  proceedings  ; for 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  being  the  fupreme  court  of  com- 
mon law,  hath  not  only  power  to  reverfe  erroneous  judg- 
ments given  by  inferior  eourtG,  but  alfo  to  punifh  all  inferior 
magillrates,  and  all  officers  of  juftice,  for  ail  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt abufes  of  authority  againft  the  known,  obvious,  and 
common  principles  of  jullice.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  3.  § 10. — 
c.  27,  § 22.)  The  mutiny-aft  direfts,  that  every  aftion 
againff  any  member  or  miniller  of  a court-martial,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  any  fentence,  fhall  be  brought  in  fome  of  the  courts 
of  record  at  Wellminfter.  And  many  inftances  of  fuch  pro- 
fecutions  have  occurred  in  Weftminfter-hall.  An  officer, 
however,  in  a court-martial,  is  not  liable  to  be  punifhed  for 
mere  miilakes,  which  an  honefl  well-meaning  man  may  fall 
into.  And  if  the  plaintiff,  or  profecutor,  becomes  non- 
i’uited,  or  the  defendant  has  a verdift,  he  fhall  recover  treble 
cofts.  There  is  alfo  another  tribunal  before  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts- martial  are  liable  to  cenfure  at  leaft,  name- 
ly, the  houfe  of  commons. 

Court  Marital-,  regimental , cannot  pronounce  a fentence 
for  inflifting  any  pumlhment  which  extends  to  the  lofs  of 
life  or  limb.  The  colonel  or  commanding  officer  of  the  re- 
giment approves  the  fentence  of  a regimental  court-martial. 

Court  Martial,  garrifon,  or  a garrifon  court-martial, 
refembles  a regimental  one  in  this  refpecl,  that  the  mem- 
bers compofing  it  are  not  fwolm,  and  that  it  is  ccmpofed  of 
officers  of  different  regiments,  inftead  of  officers  of  one  and 
the  fame  corps.  The  fentence  is  approved  of  by  the  go- 
vernor, or  other  commanding  officer  of  the  garrifon. 

Courts,  Mayor's.  To  the  lord  mayor  and  city  of  Lon- 
don, belong  feveral  courts  of  judicature.  The  higheft  and 
xnoft  ancient  is  that  called  the  hujlings , deftined  to  fecure 


the  laws,  rights,  franchifes,  and  cuftoim  of  the  city.  The 
fecond  is  a court  of  requejl,  or  of  confcience  ; of  which,  be- 
fore. The  third  is  the  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
where  alfo  the  (heriffs  fit  : to  which  may  be  added  two 
courts  of  f heriffs  ; and  the  court  of  the  city  orphans,  whereof 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  have  the  cuftody.  Alfo,  the 
court  of  common  council,  which  is  a court  or  afftmbly,  where- 
in are  made  all  by-laws  which  bind  the  citizens  of  London. 
It  conffts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes:  an  upper , 
confiding  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  and  a lower,  of 
a number  of  common  council  men,  chofe  by  the  feveral 
wards,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  court  of  common  council , are  made  laws  for  the  advance- 
ment of  trade;  and  committees  yearly  appointed,  &c.  But 
afts  made  by  them  are  to  have  the  aifent  of  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  by  flat.  21  Geo.  1.  c.  xi.  Alfo,  the  chamber- 
lain's court , where  every  thing  relating  to  the  rents  and  re- 
venues of  the  citv,  as  alfo  the  affairs  of  fervants,  &c.  are 
tranfafted.  Laftly,  to  the  lord  mayor  belong  the  courts  of 
coroner,  and  of  efeheator ; another  court  for  the  cotfervation 
of  the  river  of  Thames  ; another  of  gaol- delivery,  held  ufually 
eight  times  a year  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  trial  of  cri- 
minals, whereof  the  lord  mayor  is  himfelf  the  chief  judge. 
There  are  other  courts  called  wardmotes,  or  meetings  of  the 
wards ; and  courts  of  halymote,  or  affemblies  of  the  feveral 
guilds  and  fraternities. 

Courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery , 
are  courts  held  before  the  king’s  commiffioners,  among 
whom  are  ufually  two  judges  of  the  courts  at  Wdftminfter, 
twice  in  every  year,  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept the  four  northern  ones,  where  they  are  held  only  once, 
and  London  and  Middlefex,  where  they  are  held  eight 
times.  See  Assises,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol- 
clelivery. 

Court,  Palace.  See  Marfhafea  Court. 

Court  of  Parliament.  See  Parliament. 

Court  of  Peculiars,  is  a fpiritual  court,  which  is  a 
branch  of,  and  annexed  to,  the  court  of  arches  ; held  in  fuch 
parifhes  as  are  exempt  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhops,. 
and  are  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury. All  eccleiiaftical  caufes,  arifing  within  thefe  peculiar 
or  exempt  jurifdiftions,  are  originally  cognizable  by  this 
court.  4 Inft..  338.  Stat.  22  & 23  Car.  II. 

There  are  royal  peculiars,  and  archbifhop’s  peculiars ; 
the  king’s  chapel  is  a royal  peculiar,  exempted  from  all 
fpiritual  jurifdiftion,  and  referved  to  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  king  himfelf : and  there  are  alfo  lome  peculiar 
ecclefiadical  jurifdiftions  belonging  to  the  king,  which  for- 
merly appertained  to  rr.onafteries  and  religious  houfes. 

There  are  fome  peculiars  which  belong  to  deans  and  chap- 
ters, or  a prebendary  exempted  from  the  archdeacon  only  : 
they  are  derived  from  the  bifhop,  of  ancient  compofition, 
and  mav  be  vilited  by  the  bifhop  in  his  primary  or  triennial 
vifitation  : in  the  mean  time,  an  official  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  or  prebendary,  is  the  judge;  and  from  hence  the 
appeal  lies  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe.  Wood.  504.  Ap- 
peal lieth  from  other  peculiar  courts  to  the  king  in  dhancery. 
Srat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  have  a peculiar  jurif- 
diftion ; and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salifbury  have  a large 
peculiar  within  that  diocefe  ; fo  have  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Litchfield,  See.  2 Nelf.  Abr.  1240,  1241.  Where  a 
man  dies  inteffate,  leaving  goods  in  feveral  peculiars,  it  haa 
been  held  that  the  archbifhop  is  to  grant  adminiftration. 
Sid.  90.  5 Mod.  239.  Appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  chan- 

cery. 

Court  ofthf  Houfe  of  Peers}  is  the  fupreme  court  of 
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jurifdidlion  in  the  kingdom;  but  has  at  prefent  no  original 
jurifdidtion  over  caufes,  except  only  upon  appeals  and  writs 
of  error,  to  rectify  any  injuitice  or  midakes  of  the  law,  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  below  ; to  which  authority  it  fucceeded 
of  courfe  upon  the  diffolution'  of  the  alula  regia.  For  as 
the  barons  of  parliament  were  condituent  members  of  that 
court,  and  the  relt  of  its  jurifdiftion  was  dealt  out  to  other 
tribunals,  over  which  the  great  officers  who  accompanied 
thele  barons  were  refpeftively  delegated  to  prefide  : it  fol- 
lowed that  the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and  fuperintending 
all  other  jurifdidfions,  Hill  remained  in  the  relidue  of  that 
noble  affembly,  from  which  every  other  great  court  was  de- 
rived. They  are  therefore  in  all  caufes  the  lad  rtlort,  from 
whofe  judgment  no  farther  appeal  is  permitted  : but  every 
fubordinate  tribunal  mud  conform  to  their  determinations: — - 
the  law  repofiog  an  entire  confidence  in  the  honour  and  con- 
fcience  of  the  noble  perfons  who  compofe  this  important 
affembly,  that  (if  poffiblt)  they  would  make  tbemfeives  maf- 
ters  of  thofe  quedions  upon  which  they  undertake  to  decide, 
and  in  all  dubious  cafes  refer  tbemfeives  to  the  opinions  of 
the  judges,  who  are  fummoned  by  writ  to  advife  them  ; 
fince  upon  their  decifion  all  property  mud  finally  depend. 
See  Peer. 

Court,  Pie-poudre,  Curia  pedis  pulverizati,  an  ancient 
court  mentioned  in  many  of  our  flatutes,  to  be  held  in  fairs, 
for  the  rendering  of  jnitice  to  buyers  and  fellers,  and  the 
redrefs  of  grievances  arifing  in  them. 

It  had  its  name,  as  fome  fay,  becaufe  it  was  mod  com- 
monly held  in  fummer,  and  the  fuitors  were  chiefly  country 
clowns,  with  dufty  feet,  called  by  the  French  pieds  pou - 
dreux;  or,  according  to  others,  as  fir  Edward  Coke,  from  the 
expedition  intended  in  the  hearing  of  caufes  proper  to  it, 
before  the  dud  fall  off  the  plaintiff  and  defendant’s  feet ; or 
rather,  (as  Barrington,  in  his  “ Obfervation3  on  the  Sta- 
tutes,”) fuggeds,  from  the  old  French  pied  piddreaux,  a 
pedlar ; fignifying  the  court  of  fuch  petty  chapmen  as  re- 
fort to  fairs  or  markets. 

The  Saxons  called  it  ceapung- gemot,  i.  e.  court  of  merchan- 
dize ; or  a court  for  the  decifion  of  difputes  relating  to  buy- 
ing and  felling.  It  is  a court  of  record,  incident  to  every 
fair  and  market.  The  deward,  who  has  the  toll  of  the 
market,  is  the  judge:  and  the  trial  is  by  merchants  and 
traders  in  the  fair;  fo  that  the  injury  mud  be  done,  com- 
plained of,  heard,  and  determined,  within  the  compafs  of 
one  and  the  fame  day,  unlefs  the  fair  continues  longer.  The 
court  hath  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  contract  that  can 
poffibly  arife  within  the  precinft  of  that  fair  or  market;  and 
the  plaintiff  mud  make  oath  that  the  caufe  of  an  adlion  arofe 
there.  (Stat.  17  Edw.  IV.  c.  2.)  A writ  of  error  lies,  in 
the  nature  of  an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at  Wedminder,  (Cro. 
Eliz.  773.)  which  are  now  alfo  bound  by  the  datute 
19  Geo.  III.  c.  70.  to  iffue  writs  of  execution,  in  aid  of  its 
procefs,  after  judgment ; when  the  perfon  or  effects  of  the  de- 
fendant are  not  within  the  limits  of  this  inferior  jurifdiftion  : 

• — which  may  poffibly  occafion  the  revival  of  the  praftice 
and  proceedings  in  thefe  courts,  which  are  now  in  a manner 
forgotten. 

Court  of  Policies  of  Affurance,  a court  formerly  fubfid- 
ing,  which  was  ereeded  in  purfuance  of  the  datute  of  43 
Eliz.  c.  T2  : — but  the  courfe  of  arbitration  according  to  this 
datute  having  been  difeontinned,  and  the  affured  having 
been  led  to  bring  feparate  aftions  at  law  againd  each  af- 
furer,  the  lord  chancellor  has  been  enabled  yearly  to  grant 
a danding  commiffion  to  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  the 
recorder  of  London,  two  do&ors  of  the  civil  law,  two  com- 
mon lawyers,  and  tight  merchants  ; any  three  of  whom, 
one  being  a civilian  or  a barrifter,  are  thereby,  and  by  the 


datute  13  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  23.  empowered  to  determine  in 
a fummary  way  all  caufes  concerning  policies  of  affurarce  in 
London,  with  an  appeal  (by  way  of  bill)  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  But  the  jurifditlion  being  fomewhat  defective, 

'as  extending  only  to  London,  and  to  no  other  affurances 
but  thofe  on  merchandize,  and  to  fuits  brought  by  the 
affured  only,  and  not  by  the  infurers,  no  fuch  commiffion 
has  of  late  years  iffued  ; — but  infurar.ee  caufes  are  now 
ufually  determined  by  the  verdift  of  a jury  of  merchants, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  cafe  of  any  legal  doubts: 
whereby  the  decifion  is  more  fpeedy,  fatisfaftory,  and  final : 
though  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  fays  judge  Blcckdone,  that  fome 
of  the  parliamentary  powers  invefted  in  thefe  commiffioners, 
efpecially  for  the  examination  of  witneffes,  either  beyond 
the  feas,  or  fpeedily  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  (dat.  13 
& 14  Car.  II.  c.  22.  § 3.)  could  at  prefent  be  adopted  by 
the  courts  of  Wedminder-hall,  without  requiring  the  con- 
fent  of  parties. 

Court,  Prerogative,  a court  edablifhed  for  the  trial  of 
all  tedamentary  caufes,  when  the  deceafed  hath  left  bona 
notabilia  within  two  different  diocefes,  in  which  cafe  the 
probate  of  wills  belongs  to  the  archbilhop  of  the  province, 
by  way  of  fpecial  prerogative.  And  all  caufes  relating  to 
the  wills,  adminidrations,  or  legacies  of  fuch  perfons  are, 
originally,  cognizable  herein,  before  a judge  appointed  by 
the  archbilhop,  called  the  judge  of  the  prerogative  court. 

All  citations  and  decrees  of  this  court  run  in  the  name  of 
the  archbifhop. 

This  court,  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is  kept  in 
the  common  hall  in  Dodlors  Commons,  in  the  afternoon, 
next  day  after  the  arches. 

The  judge  is  attended  by  the  regider,  who  fets  down 
the  decrees  and  adds  of  court ; and  keeps  records,  &c.  all 
original  wills  and  tedaments  of  parties  dying,  having  bona 
notabilia. 

The  place  is  ufually  called  the  Prerogative  office;  it  is 
now  kept  in  Dean’s  court  ; where,  for  a moderate  fee,  a 
copy  may  be  had  of  any  fuch  will.  See  Will. 

Appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  king  in  chancery,  who 
appoints  delegates,  &c.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  though  if  the 
delegates  revoke  a will,  &c.  they  cannot  grant  letters  of 
adminidration;  for  their  power  is  to  hear  and  determine  the 
appeal.  (2  Buld.  2.  Roll.  Abr.  233.)  The  archbilhop 
hath  probate  of  every  bilhop’s  tedament,  &c.  though  he 
hath  not  bona  notabilia  out  of  the  diocefe  : fo  where  a per- 
fon dies  beyond  fea.  (4  Inll.  335.) 

The  archbilhop  of  York  hath  alfo  the  like  court,  called 
his  exchequer. 

Court  of  Requefs , was  a court  of  equity,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  court  of  chancery,  but  inferior  to  it  ; being 
principally  indituted  for  the  help  of  fuch  petitioners,  as,  in 
confcionable  cafes,  dealt  by  fupplication  to  his  majedy. 

Of  this  court  the  lord  privy  feal  was  chief  judge  ; af- 
fided  by  the  maders  of  requeds.  It  had  its  beginning  about 
9 Hen.  VII.  according  to  fir  Julius  Casfar’s  tradt  on  this 
fubjedt;  though  Mr.  Gwyn  fays,  it  took  its  rife  from  a com- 
miffion fird  granted  by  king  Henry  VIII.  It  was  adjudged, 
upon  folemn  argument,  Mich.  40  and  41  Eliz.  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  that  this  court  of  requefs  was  no  court 
that  had  the  power  of  judicature,  &c.  And  as  it  had  af- 
fumed  fo  great  power  to  itfelf,  that  it  grew  burdenfome 
and  grievous,  it  was  taken  away,  with  fome  others,  by  the 
datute  16  and  17  Car.  I.  cap.  10.  (4  Ind.  97.) 

Court  of  Sejjions.  See  Session. 

Court  of  general  Quarter- Seffons  of  the  Peace  (4  Ind.  176. 
2 Hal.  P.  C.  42.  2 Hawk.  P,  C.  32.)  is  a court  that 

muft  be  held  in  every  county,  once  in  every  quarter  of  a 

year ; 
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year;  which,  by  ftatute  2 Hen.  V.  c.  4,  is  appointed  to 
be  in  the  firft  week  after  Michaelmas  day  ; the  fir ib  week 
after  the  Epiphany  ■ the  firft  week  after  the  clofe  of  Eaiter  ; 
and  in  the  week  after  the  tranflation  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
Martyr,  or  the  7th  of  July.  It  is  held  before  two  or  more 
juftices  of  the  peace,  one  of  whom  muft  be  of  the  quorum. 
The  jurifdidlion  of  this  court,  by  flatute  34  Edw.  III.  c.  1, 
extends  to  the  trying  and  determining  of  all  felonies  and 
trefpaffes  whatfoever  ; though  they  feidom,  if  ever,  try  any 
greater  offence  than  fmall  felonies  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy ; their  commiffion  providing,  that,  if  any  cafe  of 
difficulty  arifes,  they  {hall  not  proceed  to  judgment,  but 
in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  courts  of  king’s 
bench  or  common  pleas,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  affife  : 
and,  therefore,  murders,  and  other  capital  felonies,  are 
ufually  remitted  for  a more  folemn  trial  to  the  affifes.  They 
cannot  alfo  try  any  new-created  offence,  without  exprefs 
power  given  them  by  the  ftatute  which  creates  it.  But 
there  are  many  offences,  and  particular  matters,  which,  by 
particular  ftatutes,  belong  properly  to  this  juvifdi&ion,  and 
ought  to  be  profecuted  in  this  court  ; as  the  fmaller  mif- 
demefnors,  againft  the  public,  or  commonwealth,  not 
amounting  to  felony  ; and  efpecially  offences  relating  to 
the  game,  highways,  ale-houfes,  baftard  children,  the  fet- 
tlement  and  provifion  for  the  poor,  vagrants,  fervants’ 
wages,  apprentices,  and  popifh  recufants.  Some  of  thefe 
are  proceeded  upon  by  indrcfment ; and  others  in  a fum- 
mary  way  by  motion  and  order  thereupon  ; which  order 
may,  for  the  moft  part,  unlefs  guarded  againft;  by  particular 
ftatutes,  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  by 
writ  of  certiorari  facias , and  be  there  either  quaffed  or  con- 
firmed. The  records,  or  rolls  of  the  feffions,  are  committed 
to  the  cuftody  of  a fpecial  officer,  denominated  the  Custos 
Roiulorum ; which  lee.  In  moft  corporation  towns  there 
are  quarter- feffions  kept  before  juftices  of  their  own,  with- 
in their  refpe&ive  limits;  which  have  exactly'  the  fame 
authority  as  the  general  quarter-feffioris  of  the  county,  ex- 
cept in  very  few  inftances  ; one  of  the  moft  coniiderable  of 
which  is  the  matter  of  appeals  from  orders  of  removals  of 
the  poor,  which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of  corpo- 
ration-juftices,  mult  be  to  the  feffions  of  the  county,  by 
ftatute  8 & 9 W.  III.  c.  30.  In  both  corporations  and 
counties  at  large,  there  is  fometimes  kept  a fpecial  or  petty 
ftffion,  by  a few  juftices,  for  difpatching  fmaller  bufinefs  in 
the  neighbourhood  between  the  times  of  the  general  feffions  ; 
as  for  licenling  ale-houfes,  palling  the  accounts  of  the 
pariff  officers,  and  the  like. 

Court  of  Commiffioners  of  Sewers , a temporary  tribunal 
erefted  by  virtue  of  a commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  for- 
merly granted  pro  re  nuta  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  but 
now  at  the  difcretion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treafurer,  and  chief  juftices,  purfuant  to  the  ftatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  Their  jurifdittion  is  to  overlook  the 
repairs  of  fea-banks  and  fea-walls ; and  the  cleanfmg  of 
rivers,  public  ftreams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits,  by  which 
any  waters  are  carried  off ; and  it  is  confined  to  fuch 
county  or  particular  diftridf  as  the  commiffion  (hall  ex- 
prefsly  name.  The  commiffioners  are  a court  of  record, 
and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  contempts  (1  Sid.  145.)  ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  may  proceed  by  jury, 
or  upon  their  own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  the  removal 
of  any  annoyances,  or  the  fafeguard  and  eonfervation  of 
the  fewers  within  their  commiffion.  They  may  alfo  affefs 
luch  rates,  or  fcots,  upon  the  owners  of  lands  within  their 
diftridt,  as  they  (hall  judge  neceffary  ; and  if  any  perfon 
refufes  to  pay  them,  the  commiffioner  may  levy  the  fame 
by  diftrefs  of  his  goods  and  chattels ; or  they  may,  by 
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ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5,  fell  his  freehold  lands,  (and  by 
7 Ann.  c.  10,  his  copyhold  alfo,)  in  order  to  pay  fuck 
lcots  or  affeffments.  But  their  con-duff  is  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  which  will  prevent  or 
pur.ifh  any  illegal  or  tyrannical  proceedings.  Cro.  Jao. 
336- 

Courts,  Stannary,  are  courts  of  record  in  Devonffire 
and  Cornwall  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  among  the 
tinners.  They  are  held  before  the  lord-warden  and  his 
fubilitutes,  by  virtue  of  a privilege  granted  to  the  workers 
in  the  tin-mines,  to  fue  and  be  fued  only  in  their  own 
courts,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn  from  their  bufinefs, 
which  is  highly  profitable  to  the  public,  by  attending  their 
law-fuits  in  other  courts.  (4  Inft.  232.)  The  privileges 
of  the  tinners  are  confirmed  by  a charter,  33  Edw.  L, 
and  fully  expounded  by  a private  ftatute,  50  Edw.  III., 
fince  explained  by  a public  ad,  16  Car.  I.  c.  15.  Whilft 
the  tinners  are  employed  in  and  about  the  ftannaries,  they 
ffiall  be  only  impleaded  in  the  ftannary  court  in  all  matters, 
excepting  pleas  of  land,  life,  and  member.  No  writ  of 
error  lies  from  hence  to  any  court  in  Weftminftcr-hall  ; as 
was  agreed  by  all  the  judges  in  4 Jac.  I.  (4  Inft.  231.) 
But  an  appeal  lies  from  the  fteward  of  the  court  to  the 
under-warden;  and  from  him  to  the  lord-warden;  and 
thence  to  the  privy -council  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  duke 
of  Cornwall,  when  he  hath  had  livery  or  iuveftiture  of  the 
fame.  From  thence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  king  himfelf, 
in  the  laft  refort. 

Court  of  Star-chamber,  Camera  Stellata,  or  Chamlre  dcs 
EJluilles,  lo  called,  becaufe  the  roof  was  originally  painted 
with  ltars  ; or  more  probably  becaufe  the  contracts  and 
obligations  of  the  Jew's,  before  their  banifhment  uneer 
Edw.  I.  which  were  called  ftars,  from  a corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  word Jhetar,  a covenant,  were  kept  in  chefts  in  the 
king’s  exchequer.  This  is  of  an  ancient  (landing  ; but  its 
authority  was  very  much  heightened  by  Henry  VII.  and 
H.-nry  VIII.,  who  appointed,  by  two  feveral  ftatutes, 
(3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1,  and  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.)  that  the 
chancellor,  affifted  by  others  there  named,  ffiould  have 
power  to  hear  complaints  againft  retainers,  embracers,  mif- 
deraefnors  of  officers,  and  other  like  offences,  which, 
through  the  power  and  authority  of  thofe  who  committed 
them,  did  lift  up  the  head  above  other  faults;  and  for 
which  inferior  judges  were  not  fo  meet  to  give  correction, 
and  the  common  law  had  not  fufficiently  provided.  The 
powers  ufurped  by  this  court  were  fo  illegal  and  fo  oppreffive, 
that  it  was  finally  aboliffed  by  ftatute  16  Car  I.  c.  to,  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation. 

Court  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Treafurer,  or  Comptroller  of 
the  King's  Houfehold,  (4  Inft.  133.)  was  inftituted  by 
ftatute  3 lien.  VII.  c.  14,  to  inquire  of  felony  by  any  of 
the  king’s  fworn  fervants,  in  the  cheque-roll  of  the 
houfehold,  under  the  degree  of  a lord,  in  confederating,  com- 
palling,  confpiring,  and  imagining  the  death  or  deftruCtion 
of  the  king,  or  any  lord  or  other  of  h.13  majefly’s  privy- 
council,  or  the  lord  Reward,  treafurer,  or  comptroller  of 
the  king’s  houie.  The  inquiry  and  trial  were  required  to 
be  by  a jury,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law, 
confiding  of  ? 2 fad  men  (that  is.  fober  and  difereet  perfons) 
of  the  king’s  houfehold. 

Court  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  King’s  Houfehold,  or 
(in  his  abfence)  of  the  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  fteward 
of  the  marffalfea,  (4  Inft.  133-)  was  erected  by  ftatute 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12,  with  a jurifdidtion  to  inquire  of, 
hear,  and  determine  all  treafons,  mifprifions  of  treafon, 
murders,  xnanflaughters,  bloodffed,  and  other  malicious 
ftnkings  5 whereby  blood  fhali  be  fixed  in  or  within,  the 
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limits  (that  is,  within  200  feet  from  tBe  gate)  of  any  of  the 
palaces  and  houfes  of  the  king  , or  any  other  houfe  where 
__i he  royal  perfon  lhall  abide.  The  proceedings  are  by  jury, 
both  a grand  and  a petit  one,  as  at  common  law,  taken  out 
ot'  the  officers  and  fworn  lervants  of  the  king’s  houfehold. 
The  form  and  folemnity  Qf  the  procefs,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence  for  cutting  off  the 
.hand,  which  is  a part  of  the  punilhment  for  firedding  blood 
in  the  king’s  court,  are  very  minutely  hated  in  the  ffiid 
ifatnte  33  Hen.  VIIL,  and  the  feveral  officers  of  the  Ter- 
rains of  the  houfehold  in  and  about  fuch  execution  are 
deferibed,  from  the  ferjeant  of  the  wood-yard,  who  fur- 
niffits  the  chopping-block  to  the  ferjeant  farrier,  who  brings 
hot  irons  t»  fear  the  {tump. 

Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Great  Britain , (4  In  ft. 
58.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  5.  421.)  is  a court  inftituted  for  the 

trial  of  peers,  indiCted  for  treafon  or  felony,  or  for  mifpri- 
ffion  of  either.  (1  Bulftr.  198.)  The  office  of  this  great 
Hiagiftrate  is  very  ancient  ; and  was  formerly  hereditary,  or, 
at  leaft,  held  for  life,  or  dum  bene  fe  gefferit  : but  now  it 
is  ufualiy,  and  hath  been  for  many  centuries  paft,  pro  hac 
vice  only  ; and  it  hath  been  the  conftant  praCtice  (and 
therefore  feems  now  to  have  become  neceffary)  to  grant  it 
to  a lord  of  parliament,  elfe  be  is  incapable  of  trying  fuch 
delinquent  peer.  (Yearb.  13  Hen.  VIII.  11.  Staundf.  P.  C. 
jt5 2.  3 lull.  28.  4 Inft.  59.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  5.  Barr. 

234.)  When  fuch  an  indictment  is  therefore  found  by  a 
grand  jury  of  freeholders  in  the  king’s  bench,  or  at  the 
affiles  before  the  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  it  is  to  be 
removed  by  a writ  of  certiorari  into  the  court  of  the  lord 
high  fteward,  which  only  has  power  to  determine  it.  A 
pe^r  may  plead  a pardon  before  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
and  the  judges  have  power  to  allow  it ; in  order  to  prevent 
the  trouble  of  appointing  an  high  fteward,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  receiving  fuch  plea.  But  he  may  not  plead,  in 
that  inferior  court,  any  other  plea  ; as  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  the  indictment;  but  only  in  this  court  5 becaufe,  in 
eonftquence  of  fuch  plea,  it  is  poffible  that  judgment  of 
death  might  be  awarded  againft  him.  The  king,  there- 
fore, in  cafe  a peer  be  indiCted  for  high  treafon,  felony,  or 
mifprifion,  creates  a lord  high  fteward  pro  hac  vice  by  corn- 
million  under  the  great  feal  ; which  recites  the  indictment 
fo  found,  and  gives  his  grace  power  to  receive  and  try  it 
fecundum  legem  et  confuetudinem  Anglia.  Then,  when  the  in- 
dictment is  regularly  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari,  com- 
manding the  inferior  court  to  certify  it  up  to  him,  the  lord 
high  fteward  direCts  a precept  to  a ferjeant  at  arms,  to 
fummon  the  lords  to  attend  and  try  the  indiCted  peer. 
This  precept  was  formerly  iffued  to  fummon  only  eighteen 
or  twenty,  felefted  from  the  body  of  the  peers  ; then  the 
number  came  to  be  indefinite  ; and  the  cuftom  was  for  the 
lord  high  fteward  to  fummon  as  many  as  he  thought  proper, 
(but  of  late  years  not  lefs  than  twenty-three,  Kelynge  36.) 
and  that  thele  lords  only  fhould  fit  upon  the  trial  ; which 
threw  a monftrous  weight  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  this  its  great  office,  of  feleCting  only  fuch  peers 
as  the  then  predominant  party  (hould  moft  approve  of. 
And  accordingly,  when  the  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  into  dif- 
grace  with  Charles  II.,  there  was  a defign  formed  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament,  in  order  to  try  him  byafeleCt  number 
of  peers  ; it  being  doubted  whether  the  whole  houfe  could 
be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  court.  But  now, 
by  ftatute  7 W.  III.  c.  3,  upon  all  trials  of  peers  for 
treafon  or  mifprifion,  all  the  peers  who  have  a right  to  fit 
and  vote  in  parliament  (hall  be  fummoned,  at  leaft  20  days 
before  fuch  trial,  to  appear  and  vote  therein  ; and  every 
Jprd  appearing  lhall  vote  in  the  trial  of  fuch  peer,  firft 


taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  fub- 
feribing  the  declaration  againft  popery. 

During  the  feffion  of  parliament,  the  trial  of  an  indiCted 
peer  is  not  properly  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward, 
but  before  the  court  laft  mentioned,  of  our  lord  the  king  in 
parliament.  (Foil.  14 1.)  A lord  high  fteward,  indeed,  is 
always  appointed  in  that  cafe,  to  regulate  and  add  weight 
to  the  proceedings ; but  he  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
fpeaker  pro  tempore,  or  chairman  of  the  court,  than  the 
judge  of  it ; for  the  collective  body  of  the  peers  are  therein 
the  judges  both  of  law  and  faCt,  arid  the  high  fteward  has  a 
vote  with  the  reft,  in  right  of  his  peerage.  But  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  fteward,  which  is  held  in  the  recefs 
of  parliament,  he  is  the  foie  judge  of  matters  of  law,  as  the 
lords  triers  in  matters  of  faCt ; and  as  they  may  not  inter- 
fere with  him  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
fo  he  has  no  right  to  intermix  with  them  in  giving  any 
vote  upon  the  trial : confequently,  it  hath  been  holden  by 
the  judges  (Foil.  139.)  that  in  cafe  the  day  appointed  in 
the  judgment  for  execution  {hould  lapfe  before  execution 
done,  a new  time  of  execution  may  be  appointed  by  either 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  during  its  fitting,  though  no 
high  fteward  be  exifting  ; or,  in  the  recefs  of  parliament, 
by  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  the  record  being  removed 
into  that  court.  For  the  right  of  bilhops  to  fit  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  fteward  on  trial  of  indictments  of 
treafon,  See.  See  Bishop. 

Court,  Supreme.  See  Court  of  Peers , and  Peer. 

Court  of  Sheriff’s  Bourn,  or  rotation,  is  a court  of  re- 
cord, held  twice  every  year,  within  a month  alter  Eafter 
and  Michaelmas,  before  the  ffieriff,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  ; being,  indeed,  only  the  turn  of  the  ffieriff  to  keep 
a court-’eet  for  each  refpeCtive  hundred.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  great  Court-/«/  of  the  county,  as  the  County-ow* 
is  the  Court -baron. 

Court  of  the  Verge.  See  Court  of  the  Marjhalfeat 
See. 

Court,  Univerfity.  The  courts  of  the  univerfities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  of  ,a  particular  nature  ; they 
were  granted  by  charters,  and  confirmed  by  authority  of 
parliament ; and  they  are  called  the  chancellor’s  courts. 

The  two  univerfities  enjoy  the  foie  jurifdiCtion,  in  exclu- 
fion  of  the  king’s  courts,  over  all  civil  aCtions  and  fuits 
whatfoever,  when  a fcholar  or  privileged  perfon  is  one  of  the 
parties,  excepting  in  cafes  where  the  right  of  freehold  is 
concerned.  And  thefe,  by  the  univerfity  charter,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  try  and  determine,  either  according  to  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  or  according  to  their  own  local 
cuftoms,  at  their  diferetion  ; which  has  generally  led  them 
to  carry  on  their  procefs  in  a courfe  much  conformed  to  the 
civil  law.  The  jurifdiCtion  of  their  criminal  courts  is  equally 
extenfive  with  that  which  concerns  the  redrefs  of  their  civil 
injuries.  They  have  authority  to  determine  all  criminal 
offences  or  mifdemefnors,  under  the  degree  of  treafon,  felony, 
or  mayhem  : but  whilft  the  prohibition  of  meddling  with 
freehold  ftill  continues,  the  trial  of  treafon,  felony,  and 
mayhem,  is  committed  to  the  univerfity  jurifdiCtion  in  an- 
other court,  namely,  the  court  of  the  lord  high  Jletuard  of 
the  univerfity.  For  by  the  charter  of  7 Jnn.  2 Henry  IV. 
(confirmed  by  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  29.)  cognizance  is 
granted  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  of  all  indictments  of 
treafon6,  infurreCtions,  felony,  and  mayhem,  which  lhall  be 
found  in  any  of  the  king’s  courts  againft  a fcholar  or  pri- 
vileged perfon  ; and  they  are  to  be  tried  before  the  high 
fteward  of  the  univerfity,  or  his  deputy,  who  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  for  the  time  being. 
But,  when  his  office  is  called  forth  into  aCtion,  fuch  high 
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fteward  rmift  be  approved  by  the  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England  ; and  a fpecial  commiffion  under  the  great  leal  is 
given  to  him,  and  others,  to  try  the  indiftment  then  de- 
pending, according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  privileges 
of  the  faid  univerlity.  When,  therefore,  an  ind'ftmerit  is 
found  at  the  aflifes,  or  elfewhere,  againll  any  fcholar  of  the 
umverfity,  or  other  privileged  perfon,  the  vice-cha  icellor 
may  clatm  the  cognizance  of  it  ; and  (when  claimed  in  due 
time  and  manner)  it  ought  to  be  allowed  him  by  the  judges 
of  affile  ; and  then  it  comes  to  be  tried  in  the  high  fteward’s 
court  : but  the  indiftment  muff  fir  If  be  found  by  a grand 
jury,  and  then  the  cognizance  claimed.  When  the  cogni- 
zance is  allowed,  if  the  offence  be  only  a mifdemefnor,  it  is 
tried  in  the  chancellor’s  court  by  the  ordinary  judge.  But 
if  it  be  treafon,  felony,  or  mayhem,  it  is  then,  and  then 
only,  to  be  determined  before  the  high  fteward,  under  the 
king’s  fpecial  commiffion  to  try  the  fame.  The  procefs  of 
the  trial  is  this.  The  high  fteward  iffues  one  precept  to  the 
fheriff  of  the  county,  who  thereupon  returns  a panel  of 
eighteen  freeholders;  and  another  precept  to  the  bedells  of 
the  univerlity,  who  thereupon  return  a panel  of  eighteen 
matriculated  laymen;  and  by  a jury  formed  de  medietate, 
half  of  freeholders  and  half  of  matriculated  perfons,  is  the 
indiftment  to  be  tried  ; and  that  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city 
of  Oxford.  And  if  execution  be  neceffary  to  be  awarded, 
in  confequence  of  finding  the  party  guilty,  the  fheriff  of  the 
county  mult  execute  the  univerfity  procefs  ; to  which  be  is 
annually  bound  by  an  oath.  Many  inftances  occur,  one  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  two  in  that  of  James  I.,  and 
two  in  that  of  Charles  I.,  where  indictments  for  murder 
have  been  challenged  by  the  vice-chancellor  at  the  affifes, 
and  afterwards  tried  before  the  high  fteward  by  jury.  The 
commifiions  under  the  great  feal,  the  fheriff’s  and  bedell’s 
panels,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  on  the  trials  of  the 
feveral  indictments,  are  ftill  extant  in  the  archives  of  the 
univerfity. 

Thefe  privileges  to  the  univerfities  were  granted,  that  the 
ftudents  might  not  be  diftraCted  from  their  ftudies  by  legal 
procefs  from  diftant  courts,  and  other  forenfic  avocations. 
Thefe  privileges  are  of  very  high  antiquity,  both  in  foreign 
univerfities  as  well  as  our  own.  The  oldeft  charter  which 
judge  Blackftone  has  feen,  containing  this  grant  to  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford,  was  28  Hen.  III.,  A,  D.  1244;  and 
the  fame  privileges  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  aimoft 
every  fucceeding  prince,  down  to  king  Elenry  VIII.,  in 
the  17th  year  of  whofe  reign  the  moll  extenlive  charter  of 
all  was  granted.  A fimilar  one  to  this  was  afterwards 
granted  to  Cambridge,  in  the  third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  an  aft  of  parliament  was 
obtained,  (13  Eliz.  c.  29.)  confirming  all  the  charters  of 
the  two  univerfities,  and  thofe  of  14  Henry  VIII,  and 
3 Eliz.  by  name.  This  aft  of  Elizabeth  is  called  by  fir 
Edward  Coke  a “ bleffed  aft  and  fir  Matthew  Hale  very 
fully  expreffes  the  fenfe  of  the  common  law  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  aft  of  parliament.  (4  Inft.  227.  Hale’s  Hift. 

° 4>  33-)  . 

This  privilege,  fo  far  as  relates  to  civil  caufes,  is  exer- 
eifed  at  Oxford  in  the  chancellor’s  court,  the  judge  of  which 
is  the  vice-chancellor,  his  deputy,  or  affeffor.  From  his 
fentence  an  appeal  lies  to  delegates,  appointed  by  the  con- 
gregation ; from  thence  to  other  delegates  of  the  houfe  of 
convocation ; and  if  they  all  three  concur  in  the  fame  fen- 
tence, it  is  final,  at  leaft  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  dniverfity, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law.  But  if  there  be  any 
difcordance  in  any  of  the  three  fentences,  an  appeal  lies  in 
the  laft  refort  to  judges  delegates  appointed  by  the  crown, 
under  the  great  feal  in  chancery. 


Courts  of  Wales.,  are  eftablffhed  over  the  principality 
chiefly  by  12  Edw.  I.  and,  3.4  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26; 
Betides  courts  baron,  hundred  and  county  courts,  like  thofe 
in  England,  a feffion  is  held  twice  every  year  in  each  county, 
by  judges  appointed  b.y  the  king,  (flat  18  Eiiz.  c.  8.)  to 
be  called  the  great  feflions  of  the  feveral  counties  in  Wales; 
in  which  all  picas  of  real  and  perfonal  aftions  fhal!  beheld  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  extent,  as  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas  at  Weftminfter  ; and  writs  of  error  fhall  he 
from  judgment  in  this  (being  a court  of  record)  to  the  court 
of  king’s  bench.  And  the  proceedings  are  according  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  praftice  of  thefe  courts  in 
Wales,  fee  flat.  3 Eliz.  c.  25.  8 Eliz.  c.  20.  S Geo.  I. 

c.  23.  §6.  6 Geo.  II.  c.  14.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  51.  But 
the  ordinary  original  writs  or  procefs  of  the  king’s  courts  at 
Weftminlfer  do  not  run  into  the  principality  of  Wales 
(2  Roll.  Rep.  1 4 1 . ) ; though  procefs  of  execution  does 
(2  Bulflr.  156.  2 Saund.  193.  Raym.  206.)  ; as  do  alfo  ail 
prerogative  writs,  as  writs  of  certiorari,  quo  minus,  manda - 
thus,  and  the  like  (Cro.  Jac.  484. ) And  even  in  caufes 
between  fnbjeft  and  fubjeft,  to  prevent  injuftice,  through 
family  faftions  or  prejudices,  it  is  held  lawful  (in  caufes 
of  freehold  at  leaft,  and  it  is  ufual  in  all  others)  to  bring  an 
aftion  in  the  Englifh  courts,  and  try  the  fame  in  the  next 
Englifh  county  adjoining  to  that  part  of  Wale3  where  the 
caufe  arifes  (Vaugh.  413.  Hardr.  66.),  and  wherein  the 
venue  is  laid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  trifhng 
and  vexatious  fuits,  it  is  enafted  by  ftatute  13  Geo.  III.- 
c.  51.  that  in  perfonal  aftions,  tried  in  any  Engliih  county, 
where  the  caufe  of  aftion  arofe,  and  the  defendant  refides  in 
Wales,  if  the  plaintiff  (hall  not  recover  a verdift  for  ten 
pounds,  he  fhall  be  non-fuited  and  pay  the  defendant’s  cofts, 
unlefs  it  be  certified  by  the  judge  that  the  freehold  or  title 
came  principally  in  queftion,  or  that  the  caufe  was  proper 
to  be  tried  in  fuch  Englifh  county.  And  if  any  tranfitory 
aftion,  the  caufe  whereof  arofe  and  the  defendant  is  relident 
in  Wales,  {hall  be  brought  in  any  Englifh  county,  and  the 
plaintiff  fhall  not  recover  a verdift  for  ten  pounds,  the  plain- 
tiff fhall  be  non-fuited,  and  fhall  pay  the  defendant’s  cofts, 
dedufting  from  it  the  fum  recovered  by  the  verdift. 

Court  of  Wards,  a court  firfterefted  by  king  Hen.  VIII. 
(flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  46.)  and  after  augmented  by  him 
with  the  office  of  liveries  : but  now  abfolutely  taken  away 
and  abolifhed,  by  a ftatute  made  r2  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  to- 
gether with  the  oppreffive  tenures  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  See  Inquest  of  Office. 

Court,  Bouche  of.  See  Bouche. 

Court,  Defpight  of  the.  See  Departure. 

Court,  Forejudged  the.  See  Forejudged, 

Court,  Inns  of.  See  Inn. 

Court , Perquiftes  of.  See  Perquisite. 

Court,  Suit  of.  See  Suit. 

Court,  Ambulatory.  See  Ambulatory 

Court,  Bafe.  See  Base. 

Court,  Honour.  See  Honour. 

Court,  Lawlefs.  See  Lawless. 

Court,  Wood-plea.  See  Wood. 

Court  of  Aldermen,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  fmail 
iflands  or  rocks,  near  the  eaft  coafl  of  New  Zealand,  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  about  half  a league  in  extent  every 
way,  and  five  leagues  from  the  main  land.  S.  lat.  360' 

^ Court -Days,  are  days  when  the  courts  of  judicature  are 
open  and  pleas  held. 

Court -Lands,  called  curtihs-terree , fuch  as  the  lord  of  the 
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manor  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  for  the  ufe  of  his  family, 
and  for  hofpitality.  See  Manor.. 

Court -Roll,  a roll  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
number,  &c.  of  lands  depending  on  the' lord  of  the  manor  ; 
with  the  names  of  the  tenants,  See. 

Tenants  holding  by  copy  of  this  roll,  are  denominated 
copy-holders  ; which  fee. 

COURTAIN.  See  Curtin. 

COURT ANVEAUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher;  12  miles  W.  of 

Vendome. 

COURTELARY,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  upper  Rhine  with  5 14  inhabitants.  The 
canton  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place  has  an  extent  of  T20 
kiliometres,  thirteen  communes,  and  a population  of  7202 
individuals. 

COURTENAY,  in  Latin  Curtiniacum , a fmall  town  of 
Fi  ance  in  the  department  of  Loirct,  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftridt  of  Montargis,  on  the  river  Clairi,  ico 
miles  S.  of  Paris,  with  2485  inhabitants.  The  population 
of  the  canton  amounts  to  7487  ; its  extent  is  of  242  kilio- 
metres and  a half,  and  it  has  fifteen  communes. 

COURTERON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aube;  2 leagues  S.  of  Bar-fur-Seine. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy  of  England,  tenant  by, 
in  Law.  See  Tenant. 

Courtesy,  arms  of . See  Arms. 

COURTINE,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Creufe,  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridf 
of  Aubuffon.  It  contains  558  inhabitants.  The  canton 
comprizes  eleven  communes,  and  counts  57 12  individuals  on 
a territory  of  327  kiliometres  and  a half. 

COURTISAN,  or  Courtezan,  a term  of  infamy, 
applied  to  women  who  expofe  their  perfons,  and  make  a 
trade  of  proilitution. 

Lais,  the  famous  Theban  courtifan,  Hands  on  record  for 
requiring  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  crowns  for  a fingle  night. 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where  courtifans 
abound  the  mod  ; it  is  more  than  three  centuries,  fince  the  fe- 
nate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  recall  them  ; 
to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  women  of  honour,  and  to 
keep  the  nobles  empleyed,  left  they  fhould  make  innovations 
in  the  date. 

COURTLARS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  territory  of  Bienne  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Bienne. 

COURTMACSHERRY  Bay,  on  the  fouth  eaft  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  lying  between  the  Old-head 
of  Kinfale,  and  the  Seven  heads.  The  outer  bay  is  fuffi- 
ciently  deep,  but  there  is  little  or  no  fhelter  in  it.  In  the 
inner  harbour  veffels  may  lie  very  fafe,  but  there  is  a bar, 
which  makes  it  acceffible  only  to  fmall  veffels.  N.  lat.  51° 
36'.  W.  long.  8°  40'  from  Greenwich. 

COURTNEY,  William,  in  Biography,  fourth  fon  of 
Hugh  earl  of  Dcvonfhire,  by  Margaret,  grand  daughter  of 
king  Edward  I.  was  born  about  the  year  1341-  Pie  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  lie  applied  himfelf  with  much 
diligence  to  his  ftudies,  and  refolvtd  upon  the  clerical  life. 
His  great  family  intereft  opened  for  him  the  road  to  the 
higheft  preferment  in  the  church.  At  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford, 
whence  in  about  five  years  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
London.  In  1376  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  an  undaunt- 
ed oppofition  to  the  king’s  demand  of  a fubtidy,  unlefs  he 
would  promife  a redrefs  of  the  injuries  fuflained  by  himfelf 
and  William  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  pope  having  excommunicated  the  Florentines,  dx- 


rtdfed  his  bull  to  be  fent  to  all  parts,  in  which  orders  were 
given  for  the  feizure  of  their  property.  That  bull,  the 
bifhop,  without  confent  of  the  king,  publifhed  at  Paul’s 
Crofs,  and  at  the  fame  time,  mod  unwarrantably  gave  a 
licence  to  the  populace  to  plunder  the  houfes  of  fuch  Floren- 
tines as  refided  in  the  city  of  London.  For  this  high  of- 
fence againft  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
fovereign,  he  was  cenfured  and  obliged  to  fubmit.  In 
1377,  he  cited,  on  the  authority  of  the  pope’s  mandate, 
the  celebrated  Wtckliffe  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  at  St. 
Pauls,  where  he  behaved  with  indecent  arrogance,  and 
would  have  inflidled  on  that  great  man  cruel  feverities,  had 
he  not  been  fupported  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  pow- 
er in  the  country.  In  1381  this  bifhop  was  railed  to  the 
highed  office  in  the  date,  viz.  that  of  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  Canterbury  ; he  now  had  opportunity 
ful'y  to  difplay  the  temper  and  fpirit  which  had  before 
been  but  too  well  known.  He  excommunicated  one  man 
for  a flight  offence,  and  refufed  him  abfolution  unlefs  he 
fubmitted  to  be  beaten  with  a cudgel,  naked  in  the  market 
places  of  Weft  Mailing,  Maidllone  and  Canterbury.  He 
excited  a bitter  perfecution  againft  the  adherents  to  the 
dodlrines  of  Wickliffe.  Notwithftanding  the  violence  and 
rancour  of  his  temper,  he  was  conftituted  the  firft  of  eleven 
commiffioners,  to  whom  was  entrufied  the  direction  of  go- 
vernment for  a year  to  make  what  reformation  they  thought 
fit.  Into  the  hands  of  very  few  could  power  have  been 
entrufted  with  lefs  fafety  ; he  met,  however,  with  fome 
falutary  checks  to  the  ftndes  which  he  was  making  to  an  ar- 
bitrary exhibition  of  bis  authority.  He  died  at  Maidiione  in 
1396  ; regretted  by  few  of  thofe  whofe  good-will  he  was 
bound  to  cherifh.  As  an  inftance  of  firmnefs  and  felfpof- 
feffion  which  archbifhop  Cour’ney  was  always  fuppofed  to 
enjoy,  the  following  anecdote  has  been  mentioned  by  his 
biographers.  The  archbifhop  and  others  being  affembled 
with  a view  of  condemning  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe ; they 
had  fcarcely  taken  their  feats  when  a violent  earthquake 
fhook  the  houfe.  They  ail  determined  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther, concluding  that  the  bufinefs  was  difplealing  to  the 
Almighty  ; the  archbifhop  remained  unmoved  ; he  rallied 
them  for  their  fears,  and  faid  if  the  earthquake  portended 
any  thing,  it  mud  be  the  downfall  of  herefy  ; that  as  noxioqs 
vapours  are  lodged  in  the  earth,  and  are  expelled  by-vfo- 
lent  concuffions,  fo  by  their  ftrenuous  endeavours,  the  king- 
dom fhould  be  purified  from  the  taint  of  herefy,  which  had 
infedled  it  in  every  part.  Biog.  Britan. 

COURTOMER,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Orne,  in  the  diftridl  of  Alen$on,  6 
miles  E.  of  Seez.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  and  ha3 
806  inhabitants.  The  canton  itfelf  has  a population  of  7811 
individuals,  twenty  communes,  and  a territorial  extent  of  170 
kiliometres. 

COURTONNE,  La  Velle,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados,  and  diftridl  of  Lifieux,  2^ 
leagues  S.E.  of  Lifieux. 

COURTRAY,  in  Latin  Corturiacum,  an  ancient  town 
of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Lys,  which  was  formerly 
a part  of  Aufttian  Flanders.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
diftridl  of  the  fame  name,  which,  upon  a territorial  extent  of 
832  kiliometres  ; nd  a half,  and  in  67  communes,  contains  a 
population  of  164,375  individuals.  Its  canton  has  23  com- 
munes with  52,952  inhabitants.,  and  a territorial  extent  of 
280  kiliometres.  Courtray  itfelf  has  a population  of 
13,674  individual,  not,  (as  the  chevalier  de  Tinfeau  ftates) 
11,674,  v.  hi;h  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  prtfs.  It  is 
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fituated  on  the  river  Lys,  T2  miles  N.E.  of  Lille,  15  N.W. 
of  Tournay,  and  1S3  N.  of  Paris,  E.  long.30.  10'.  N.  iat. 
5 x°  5 °'-  Tlie  old  Flemifh  name  was  Cortryck. 

The  celebrated  linen  manufactures  of  Courtray  bad  their 
rife  about  the  year  1268.  They  ft  ill  form  the  principal 
trade  of  the  place,  which  has  a fubprefeft,  an  inferior  court 
of  juftice,  and  a regifter. 

The  foil  of  the  diftrift  of  Courtray  is  uncommonly  fertile. 
It  produces  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft  flax  in  Europe.  The 
inhabitants  excel  in  the  cultivating,  dreffing  and  fpinning  of 
this  valuable  vegetable.  There  are  alfo  feme  iugar  and 
foap  houles,  ftarch  manufactories,  breweries,  and  a manu- 
facture of  earthenware,  which  is  faid  to  approach  the  ptr- 
feCt'on  of  the  Englifh  earthenware. 

COURVILLE,  a final!  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure  and  Loire,  on  the  river  Eure,  9 miles  W.  of 
Chartres.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Chartres,  and  has  1,381  inhabitants.  The  canton  itfelf 
has  a popu'ation  of  9462  individuals,  fixteen  communes,  and 
an  extent  of  262  kiliometres  and  a half. 

COURAPITA,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Er.c.  Tuff.  326. 
Aubi.  Guian.  708.  tab.  282.  (Pckea;  Pis.  Bras.  14 1 ? 
Couroupitoutoumu  ; Bar.  Fr.  Equinox.  92.)  A large 
tree  often  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a thick, 
cracked,  rugged  baik.  Branches  from  the  fummit  of  the 
trunk.  Leaves  a foot  long,  four  inches  broad,  alternate, 
oval-oblong,  acute,  entire,  Imooth,  even-furfaced,  petioled. 
Flowers  in  lateral  hmple  ereCt  racemes,  large,  rofe-colour- 
<ed,  fweet-feented,  with  a caducous  brafte  at  the  bafe  of 
each  pedicel,  and  two  others  under  the  calyx.  All  the 
parts  of  fruCiification  are  exaCtly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Lecy- 
this  Linn,  (fee  that  article),  except  the  capfule,  which  is 
round,  woody,  brown  and  rugged  ; crowned  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  calyx,  and  with  a kind  of  operculum  which 
does  not  feparate ; enclofing  under  a fibrous  pulp  another 
globular,  thin,  brittle,  fix-celled  capfule,  with  membranous 
partitions  which  difappear  as  the  fruit  ripens  ; and  contain- 
ing numerous  feeds  bedded  in  pulp.  A native  of  Guiana. 
The  Oeoles  and  the  Negroes  call  the  fruit  cannon  bails, 
which  they  much  rtfemble,  and  are  in  fize  equal  to  a thirty  - 
fix  pounder.  The  pulp  between  the  capfules  may  be  ex- 
trafted  through  a hole  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  then  the 
inner  capfule  will  move  freely  within  the  other.  The  pulp 
of  the  latter  has  an  acid,  not  unpleafant,  talte. 

cous,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  of  Egypt,  fituated 
to  the  ealf  of  the  Nile,  lormeriy  the  city  of  Apollo.  In 
confequence  of  the  conveyance  of  Indian  commodities  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  the  (hortelt  route,  viz.  from 
Coffeir,  prohably  the  Philoteras  Portus  of  Ptolemy,  to 
Cous,  a journey  of  four  days,  Cous,  from  a fmall  village, 
became  the  city  in  Upper  Egypt  next  in  magnitude  to 
Foftat  or  Old  Cairo.  This  town,  which,  like  Coptos,  was 
indebted  for  its  importance  to  the  trade  with  India,  polfeffed 
great  opulence  duting  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  Since 
the  Turks  have  become  mailers  of  Egypt,  and  th:s  beautiful 
country  lias  been  laid  wade  by  a pacha  and  24  beys,  Cous 
has  undergone  the  fate  of  her  rival.  The  trade  from  the 
Red  Sea  by  Coffeir  is  removed  to  Giene  or  Kene,  farther 
down  the  river  than  Cous;  and  the  latter  place  is  reduced 
to  a collection  of  cottages,  inhabited  by  a few  Copts  and 
Arabs.  In  modern  times,  all  the  comrrvi  litres  of  India,  im- 
ported into  Egypt,  are  either  brought  bv  lea  from  Gidda 
to  Suez,  and  thence  carried  on  camels  to  Cairo  ; or  are  con- 
veyed by  land-carriage,  by  the  caravan  returning  from  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

COUSANGE,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
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in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dill  rift  of  Lons  Le  Saulnitr,  with  1152  inhabitants. 
The  canton  itfelf  has  24  communes,  a territorial  extent  of 
430  kiliometres,  and  a population  of  11,850  individuals. 
There  are  in  this  canton  quarries  of  beautiful  grey  marble 
fpotted  red. 

COUSEL,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Sarre.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftr'ft  of 
Birkenfeld,  and  has  1269  inhabitants.  The  canton  itfelf 
comprifes  43  communes  and  8519  inhabitants. 

COUSERANS,  or  Conserans,  a fmall  territory  of 
France,  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  province  of  Gaf- 
cony,  the  lord  of  which  was  a vifeount.  It  now  forms  part 
of  the  department  of  Arriege. 

COUSIN,  a term  of  relation  and  kirifhip  ; applied  to 
thofe  who  are  iffued  from  two  brothers  or  two  fillers. 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguineus ; 
though  Menage  brings  it  from  congenius , or  congeneus,  q.  d, 
ex  codeni  genere. 

In  the  firft  generation  they  are  called  coufin  germans,  i.  e. 
next  coufins  ; in  the  fecond,  fecond coufins  ; in  the  third  and 
fourth,  coufins  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees. 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  was  allowed  coufin  germans  to 
marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in  heathen  families  : 
but  Theodotius  the  Great  prohibited  it,  under  pain  of  death  ; 
on  pretence  that  they  were,  in  fome  fort,  brothers  and  fil- 
ters, with  regard  to  each  other. 

, Paternal  coufins,  are  thofe  fprung  from  relations  on  the 
father’s  fide.  Maternal,  thofe  on  the  mother’s. 

Cousins,  Quater.  See  Quater. 

Cousin  is  alfo  a title  of  honour,  which  kings  bellow  on 
peers,  or  nob'es,  foreign  princes  of  the  blood,  cardinals, 
and  the  principal  perfons  of  their  ilate. 

Cousin,  Jean,  in  Biography , a French  painter  of  the 
1 6th  century.  Fie  was  a native  of  Soucy,  near  Sens  ; but 
the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  We  learn,  however, 
that  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Sens  in  1589.  He  relided  principally  at  Paris,  and  painted 
with  increafing  reputation  in  the  fucceffive  reigns  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  Francis  II.,  Chailes  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  who  fe- 
verally  accorded  him  marks  of  their  favour.  We  are  not 
told  if  he  bald  a mailer;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  improved 
himfelf  from  the  ftudies  he  made  on  the  works  of  Primaticuo 
at  Fontainblean. 

Coufin  is  confidered  as  the  earlicft  hiftorical  painter  of  any 
note  which  France  has  produced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
many  of  his  finefl  compofitions  were  painted  upon  glafs  : 
there  exift,  however,  fome  of  his  productions  on  canvas, 
which  evince  an  elevated  conception  and  confiderable  powers 
of  execution.  His  heads  are  exprefiive,  and  the  tout-en- 
femble  of  his  piftures  ftriking  and  agreeable  ; though  not 
wholly  devoid  of  a drynefs  of  manner.  The  Laft  Judg- 
ment.. in  a church  at  Vincennes,  is  his  moll  celtbrated  per- 
formance. The  paintings  on  the  windows  in  the  church  of 
St.  Gervais  at  Paris,  reprefenting  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Story  of  the  Samaritan  Woman,  and  another 
facred  fubjeft,  are  likewife  the  works  of  this  artift.  Nor 
was  his  genius  confined  to  the  pallet : the  monument  of 
admiral  Chabot,  in  the  church  of  the  Celtftines  at  Paris, 
fhews  him  to  have  been  no  contemptible  fculptor.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown  ; but  we  learn  that  he  lived  to 
an  advanced  age.  FcJibien,  Extrait  des  differens  Ouv- 
rages,  & c. 

COUSINET,  Catharine  Elizabeth,  an  engraver, 
born  at  Paris  in  1726.  This  lady  1 eceived  inllruftions  from 
Cars  and  Feffard,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Louis 
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Lempereur,  which  connection  (Lengthened  her  natural 
bias  for  the  graver.  Madame  Coufioet  has  engraved  many 
plates  in  a very  neat  ft. y 1 e ; and,  amongft  others,  “ La  Py- 
ramide  de  Sextius,”  from  Pannini  ; “ Les  trois  Colonnes 
de  Campo  Vaccino,”  do.  ; “ Depart  de  la  Chaloupe,  & 
L’heureux  Paflage,”  a pair  from  Vernet.  Huber,  Hei- 
necken Strutt. 

COUSSAPOA,  in  Botany , Lam.  Enc.  Aubl.  Guian. 
95F  FruCtificauon  not  perfectly  known. 

Sp.  i.  C.  lat folia.  Aub.  tab.  362.  “ Leaves  oval ; pe- 

duncles branched."  A tree  feventy  feet  high,  and  three  in 
diameter,  branched  near  the  top.  Leaves  about  five  inches 
long  and  three  broad,  alternate,  oval,  entire,  firm,  with 
prominent  nerves,  even-furfaced,  green  above,  reddilh  un- 
derneath, petioled  ; ttipules  long,  folitary,  caducous. 
Flowers  collected  in  fpherical  heads,  on  common  peduncles, 
which  form  a kind  of  corymb.  Fruit  yellowifh,  confiding 
of  numerous  fmall  feeds,  attached  to  a fpherical  pulpy  re- 
ceptacle. 2.  C.  angujl folia.  Aubl.  tab.  363.  “ Leaves 
ovate-oblong;  peduncles  Ample. ” L^eaves  three  inches 
long,  and  near  two  broad,  with  fewer  nerves  than  in  the 
other  fpecies.  Fruit  larger,  folitary,  or  growing  in  pairs, 
each  on  a diftinft  fimple  peduncle.  Both  the  lpecies  are 
natives  of  Guiana. 

COU3SAREA,  Lam.  Enc.  Juffieu.  203.  Aubl. 
C-uian.  98.  tab.  38.  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandna  monogynia. 
Nat.  Old.  Rubiacete,  JuiT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-toothed.  Cor.  monope- 
talous  ; tube  fliort  ; border  with  four  lanceolate  divifions. 
Siam.  Filaments  four,  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  between  the  divifions  of  the  border;  anthers  oblong. 
Fiji.  Germ  inferior,  roundifh,  crowned  by  a difk  ; llyle  in 
the  centre  of  the  difk  ; (ligma  four  or  five-cleft.  Peric. 
Berry  egg-fhaped,  umbilicated,  violet-coloured,  one-celled. 
Seed  folitary,  roundifh,  coriaceous. 

Sp.  C.  violacea.  A fh rub  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
a fttin  about  three  inches  in  diameter;  branches  and  branch- 
lets  oppolite.  Leaves  decufl'ated,  large,  oval,  acuminate, 
entire,  fmooth.  Alining,  on  fhort  petioles ; ftipules  oval- 
acute,  oppofite,  intermediate.  Flowers  white,  in  fmall 
terminal,  almoft  fetfile  clutters.  The  pulp  of  the  berries  is 
yellow,  and  adheres  to  a fhell  which  contains  the  teed.  A 
native  of  Guiana. 

COUSSAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne,  and  diftrieft  of  Loudun  ; 3^ 
icagues  S.  of  Louden. 

COU SSERGUES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aveiron  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Rhodez  or  Rodes. 

COLTSSEY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges,  in  the  diftridt  of  Neufchateau,  3 miles  from 
that  city.  It  has  only  644  inhabitants  ; and  the  canton,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  place,  contains  26  communes,  and  a 
population  of  7539  individuals,  upon  a territorial  extent  of 
202  kiiiometres  and  a half. 

COUSSIN,  H.,  in  Biography,  an  engraver.  We  know 
nothing  more  of  this  arrilt  than  chat,  about  the  year  1760, 
he  engraved  forr.e  plates  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  at  Lyons, 
from  Puget,  Rembrandt,  and  fome  other  mailers.  Strutt, 
Heinecken. 

COUSSINET,  Cushion,  in  Architecture,  the  (tone  that 
crowns  a piedroit,  or  pier  ; or  that  lies  immediately  over 
the  capital  of  the  impoit.  Its  under-tide  is  level,  and  its 
upper  curved  ; receiving  the  tirft  rife  or  fpring  of  the  arch, 
or  vault. 

The  wrord  is  ufed  alfo  to  fignify  an  ornament,  in  the  Ionic 
capital,  between  the  abacus  and  echinus,  or  quarter-round  ; 


and  which  ferves  to  form  the  volutes.  It  is  thus  denomi- 
nated from  its  reprefenting  a pillow,  or  cuftiion,  prefled  by 
the  weight  over  it,  and  bound  with  the  {trap,  or  girdle, 
called,  by  Vitruvius,  baltheus. 

Coussinet,  Fr.  a bag.  Formerly  a French  foldier 
wore  a fort  of  bag  on  his  left  fide,  beneath  the  crofs  btlt, 
where  the  butt  of  the  mufquet  comes  when  carried.  There 
were  hooks  for  hang-ing  it  to.  This  term  fignifies  alio  a 
wedge  made  ufe  of  for  fupporting  a mortar  on  its  bed. 

COUSSON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Loire,  near  Blois. 

COUSTILLE,  an  offeufive  arm,  which  fome  foldiers 
made  ufe  of  in  the  teth  century,  and  towards  the  time  of 
Charles  VII.,  longer  than  an  ordinary  fword,  and  cutring 
from  the  guard  to  the  point,  very  thin,  and  of  three  faces 
or  edges.  A long  poignard. 

COUSTILLFR,  a perfon  fo  called,  from  being  armed 
with  a couftille,  or  long  poignard.  The  couftiller  was  the 
valet,  who  accompanied  a cavalier  or  homme  d’ermes,  inde- 
pendent of  the  page. 

COUSTOU,  Nicolas,  in  Biography,  a fculptor,  bora 
at  Lyons  in  165S.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
from  his  uncle,  Antoine  Coyzevox,  who  fenthim  to  Rome, 
and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  cavalier  Bernini. 
Under  this  mailer  he  made  fuch  rapid  progreis  in  the  art, 
that  on  his  return  to  France  he  was  efteemed  one  of  the  belt 
fculptors  in  that  kingdom.  Couftou  eftabliihed  himfelf  at 
Paris,  where  his  increafing  reputation  foon  procured  him 
the  countenance  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  grained  him  a pen- 
lion,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  other  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  In  1702  he  was  made  profeflor  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy at  Paris  ; and,  after  executing  many  works,  with  un- 
diminifhtd  fuccefs,  he  died  in  that  city  at  the  age  of  71, 

Moll  of  the  ftatues  which  decorate  the  church  of  the  in- 
valids at  Paris  are  from  the  chiflel  of  Couftou.  There  are 
alfo  three  ftatues  by  this  artill,  from  which  Cochin  has 
made  engravings.  They  are,  1.  “ Le  Chaffcur  qui  fe  re- 
pofe  2.  “ Une  Nymphe  de  Chafle  and,  3.  “ La 
Chafte  a POifcau.”  Abeced.  Pittor.  Heinecken. 

Coustou,  Guillaume,  born  at  Lyons  in  1677, 
was  brother  to  the  preceding  artift,  and  having,  like 
him,  been  fome  time  initrufted  by  Antoine  Coyzevox, 
at  a proper  age,  was  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  made 

fuch  progrefs  in  feuipture  that  he  promiled  to  equal 

his  brother  Nicolas.  Returning  to  France,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where,  he  chiffelled  many  fine  ftatues  for  Louis  XIV. 
and  many  of  the  French  nobility.  After  the  death  of 
Louis,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  of  France.  He  became  member,  and  after- 
war  Is  d;re£tor,  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris; 

which  office  he  continued  to  enjoy  until  his  death,  which 

happened  in  the  year  1746.  Abecedar.  Pittor.  Hei- 
neckc-n. 

COUSU,  in  Heraldry,  has  the  fame  fignification  as 
Rempli,  viz.  for  a piece  of  another  colour  or  metal  placed 
on  an  ordinary,  as  it  it  were  fewed  on  ; which  the  word,  in 
the  French  language,  naturally  implies;  becaufe  the  addi- 
tional piece  is  not  properly  on  the  field,  but  in  the  nature 
of  a thing  fewed  on.  This  is  generally  colour  on  colour, 
or  metal  on  metal,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  he- 
raldry. 

COUTABOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Thibet  ; 2 5 miles  E.  of  Manas-Hotun. 

COUTARDE,  in  Botany,  Aubl.  See  Hydrolea 
fpinofa. 

COUTANCES,  in  Latin  Conjlantia , in  Geography , an 
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ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche, 
fituated  between  the  fmall  rivers  Soulle  and  Buliare,  partly 
or.  a bill  and  partly  in  a plain,  about  200  miles  W.  of  Paris, 
48  N.E.  of  St.  Malo,  36  W.  of  Caen,  and  27  N.  of  Av- 
ranches ; in  W.  long.  x°  32',  and  N.  !at.  490  2'  50":  not 
far  from  the  fea.  It  has  a fub-prefeft,  • a bilhop,  three 
courts  of  juftice.  and  a regifter  office.  From  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman,  Coutances  is  con- 
jectured to  be  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Cotentin  in  Lower  Normandy.  Its  po- 
pulation amounts  to  8507,  and  that  of  its  canton,  which 
contains  8 communes  and  a territorial  extent  of  57  k’.lio- 
metres  and  a half,  to  14,847  individuals. 

Coutances  is  the  chief  place  of  a diftriCt,  which,  upon  a 
territorial  extent  of  1570  kiliometres,  counts  139  communes 
and  130,530  inhabitants.  This  diftrict  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  pulfe,  and  garden  fruits  : its  paftures  are  excellent. 
It  is  famous  for  capital  Normandy  horfes  and  good  milking 
cows.  There  are  alfo  much  cotton  and  worded  yarn,  linen, 
and  ticking,  and  parchment,  manufactured  in  this  diftrift ; 
the  principal  trade  is  with  corn,  butter,  poultry,  horfes, 
cattle,  worded,  lace,  and  parchment. 

COUTAREA,  in  Botany , Aubl.  See  Portlandia 
hex  an  dr  a. 

COU-TCHENG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ada,  in  the 
country  of  Corea  ; 37  miles  S.W.  of  Tfin-tcheou. 

COU-TCH1NG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li ; 6 leagues  S.S.W.  of  King. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Ada,  in  the  country  of  Corea  ; 22  miles 
S.S.E  of  Ko-ang-tcheou. 

COU-TCHING-KEON,  a fmall  Chinefe  idand.  N. 
lat.  35°  55'.  E long.  1220  14'. 

COUTEAUX,  Des,  a lake  of  Upper  Canada,  run- 
ning about  S.W.  by  W.  12  miles,  and  from  a quarter  to 
two  miles  wide,  from  which  is  a portage  of  65  paces.  A 
deep  bay  runs  E.  three  miles  from  the  wed  end,  where  it  is 
difeharged  by  a rapid  river ; and  after  running  two  miles  Wv 
it  again  becomes  dill  water.  In  this  river  are  two  carrying 
places,  the  one  15,  and  the  other  190  paces.  From  this  to 
the  portage  des  Carpes  is  one  mile  N.W.,  leaving  a narrow 
lake  on  the  E.  that  is  parallel  with  the  lake  des  Cou- 
teaux,  half  its  length,  where  is  a carrying  place,  which  is 
ufed  when  the  water  in  the  lad-mentioned  river  is  too  low. 
The  portage  des  Carpes  is  390  paces,  from  whence  the 
water  fpreads  irregularly  between  rocks,  five  miles  N.W. 
and  S.E  to  the  portage  of  Lac  Bois  Blanc,  which  is  180 
paces.  Then  follows  the  lake  of  that  name,  improperly  fo 
called,  fays  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  the  natives  name  it  the 
“ Lake  Pafcow  Minac  Sagaigan,”  or  Dry  Berries. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couth,  knowing, 
and  ntlaugh , outlaw  ; a perfon  who  receives  a man  outlawed, 
and  cherifhes  or  conceals  him  : for  which  offence  he  was,  in 
ancient  time,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  punidunent  with  the  out- 
law himfelf.  Bradt.  1.  3.  tr.  12.  c.  3. 

COU-TIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien  ; 32  mites  S.S.E,  of 
Kien-nhing. 

COUTOUBEA,  in  Botany , Aubl.  See  Exacum 
fpicatum  ramojiim. 

Obf.  We  fhall  here  obferve,  once  tor  all , that  many  of 
Aublet’s  genera  not  having  yet  received  claffic  names,  we 
have  reluctantly  preferved  his  barbarous  nomenclature. 
This,  indeed,  has  already  been  done  by  La  Marck  and 
Juffieu  ; but  the  latter  profeffedly  regards  it  only  as  a tem- 
porary didindfion.  “ Quaedam,”  fays  he,  “ forte  ulteriori 
recognitione  dekuda  & addenda  confinibuS5  unde,  rudia 
licet,  nondurn  mutantur  horum  nomina.” 

COUTOUETOU-HOTUN,  in  Geography , a town  of 


Chinefe  Tartary;  215  miles  E.  of  Pekin.  N.  lat.  40°  28'. 
E.  long.  1 1 30  23'. 

COUT11A,  a lough  or  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  couni v 
of  Gal  way,  near  the  borders  of  Ciare,  which  is  Paid  to  poi- 
fefs  all  the  beauties  that  hills,  woods,  and  iflands  can  im- 
part to  water.  It  is  about  3 miles  S.E.  from  Gert.  Beaufort. 

COUTRAS,  a fmall  town  of  France,  on  the  river 
D rome,  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Eibourne,  and  about  400  S.W.  of  Pads;  in  N.  lat.  46°  4'. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  and  has  3060  inhabitants. 
The  canton  itfeif  has  an  extent  of  197  kiliometres  and  a 
half,  13  communes,  and  a population  of  9637  individuals. 
Contras  is  remarkable  for  a vidtory  which  Henry  IV.  of 
France  gained  here,  in  J 5 S 7 , over  the  ' army  of  the 
League. 

COUTURE  D’Argenson,  a town  of  F ranee,  in  the 
department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  diftridh  ol  Msik  ; 8 
leagues  S.E.  of  Niort,. 

Couture,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  diftridt  of  Bcthune  ; league 
N.E.  of  Bethune. 

COUVAY,  John,  in  Biography,  a defigner  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Arles  about  the  year  1622.  This  artill 
may  be  ranked  as  a good  fecond-rate  engraver.  He  ma- 
naged his  graver  with  facility  and  boldnefs,  in  a ftyle  much 
refembling  that  of  Villemena.  He  has  engraved  both  hif- 
torical  pieces  and  portraits,  as  weli  from  his  own  cotnpofi- 
tions  as  from  thofe  of  Raffaeie,  Guido,  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  other  painters,  and  frequently  marked  his  plates  with  a 
cypher,  compofed  of  the  initials  of  his  name.  Amongft  his 
belt  prints  we  may  enumerate  the  following  : 1.  “Louis  XIV. 
a cheval,  precede  de  la  Renommee,”  from  J Bourdon  ; 
2.  “ La  Vierge  Marie,  qui  prefente  des  CEillets  a i’Enfant 
Jefus,  affis  fur  fes  Genoux,”  from  Raffaeie  ; 3.  “ St  Jean- 
Baptille  dans  le  Defert,”  from  the  fame  ; 4.  “ St.  Benoit 
tente  par  le  Demon  de  la  Chair,  le  fait  fuir  en  lui  montrant 
le  Crucifix,”  from  Guercino.  The  time  of  Couvay’s  death 
is  not  known.  Huber,  Strutt,  Heinecken. 

COUVERCLE,  in  Geography,  an  eminence  in  the 
glaciers  of  Chamouny  in  Switzerland,  which  confifts  of  a 
moft  extraordinary  rock  of  granite,  having  the  appearance 
of  a large,  irregular,  multilateral  building  placed  on  a moun- 
tain ; the  afeent  to  which  along  the  ice  is  very  laborious,  but 
perfectly  Secure.  Near  the  hafe  of  this  elevated  rock  three 
Stupendous  vallies  of  ice  prefent  thcmfelves  to  view  ; viz.  the 
glaciers  of  Talefre  to  the  left,  in  front  that  of  l’Echaut, 
and  the  Tacu  to  the  right ; all  uniting  in  one  great  valley 
of  ice,  calh-d  the  “ Glacier  des  Bois,”  which  llretch  under 
the  feet  of  the  obfervers,  and  appear  furrounded  and  orna- 
mented by  the  rugged  needles.  From  the  top  of  this  emi- 
nence the  view  comprehends  the  fame  fublime  feenes  ob- 
ferved  at  its  bafe  ; but  confiderably  heightened  and  en- 
larged : — the  ftupenaous  extent  of  ice  appearing  like  a 
rugged  expanfe  of  frozen  fea,  bounded  by  the  moft  gigantic 
rocks,  and  terminated  by  Mont  Blanc,  the  Atlas  of  the 
globe.  In  this  fituation,  the  eyes  of  the  fpe&ator,  himfelf 
entirely  enclofed  between  ice  and  fnow,  repofe  on  a trian- 
gular rock,  clothed  with  grafs  and  Alpine  plants,  and  ftart- 
ing  up  like  a fertile  ifland  in  the  midfl  of  a defolate  ocean. 
This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Garden,”  and  exhibits 
a curious  contrail  to  the  furrounding  drearinefs. 

COUVERT,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a 
piece  of  hanging  falling  over  the  top  of  a chief*  or  other  or- 
dinary, fo  as  not  to  hide  but  only  to  be  a fhadow  to  it. 

Couvert,  hr.,  a Shelter,  or  Cover,  in  Military  Lan- 
guage, a term  expreffive  of  fafety,  protection,  or  fecurity. 

To  advance  under  cover  of  the  guns,  is  to  advance  againfl: 
an  enemy,  who  dares  not  approach  you  on  account  of  the 
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fire  from  your  puns,  whether  they  be  on  board  of  veff-ls,  or 
on  works,  or  batteries.  It  alfo  fignifies  whatever  flickers 
any  movement,  or  renders  it  imperceptible  ; as  under  cover 
ot  the  night,  under  cover  of  a wood,  dyke,  town,  eminence, 
See.  A work  defended  by  another  work  is  covered.  The 
corridor,  or  great  road  of  the  rounds,  is  covered  by  the 
glacis,  which  ierves  as  a parapet  to  it.  A camp  is  faid  to 
be  covered  by  a river,  by  a moiafs,  by  a wood,  by  a hill, 
&c.  A gate  of  a place  is  in  like  manner  faid  to  be  covered 
by  a ravelin. 

Couvert,  or  Covert,  in  Rural  Economy,  a word  fre- 
quently applied  to  a place  that  is  flickered,  not  open  or  ex- 
pofed,  as  from  brnfhwood,  Sec. 

COUVERTURE  d'un  Camp,  cPun  Logement.  See 
Couvert. 

COUVEY,  or  Covey,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  often 
provincially  applied  to  a cover  of  furze  or  other  low  flirubby 
plants,  kept  for  the  prefervation  of  game.  It  alfo  figuifies 
a flock  of  partridges. 

COUVIGNAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  dill  rift  of  Bar-Sur-Aube  ; 
1 league  W.S.W.  from  Bar-Sur-Aube. 

COUVIN,  a fmall  town  of  France,  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  diftrift  of  Ro- 
croy.  Its  population  amounts  to  24 96,  and  that  of  the 
capton  to  9004  individuals.  The  canton  has  15  communes, 
and  a teiritorial  extent  of  220  kiliometres. 

Co  u v in,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
and  bilhopric  of  Liege  ; 15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Liege. 

COUVRE-Face,  Fr.  Cover-face.  This  term  is  ufed 
by  fome  engineers,  and  among  others  by  Cohorn,  to  denote 
or  exprefs  the  counter-guard.  Others,  and  particularly 
Montalembert,  mean  by  couvreface  general,  or  general 
cover-face,  a complete  fecond  line  of  inveltment. 

Couvre-YLa  See  Curfeu. 

COUXEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
coaft  of  Upper  Guinea  ; in  the  country  of  Sierra  Leona. 
N.  lat.  70  30'.  W.  long.  90  24'. 

COW,  or  Cow-mull,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  formed 
by  the  junftion  of  the  Dilen,  which  rifes  to  the  N.  or 
N.W.  of  Ghizni,  and  of  the  Semil,  which  falls  into  the 
Dilen,  near  Guvdaiz.  The  confluent  river,  after  this 
junftion,  takes  the  name  of  Cow,  and,  purfuing  its  courfe 
towards  Nagar,  or  Nughz,  receives  near  that  place  another 
river,  which  flows  from  the  quarter  of  Candahar.  Maj  >r 
Rennell  concludes,  on  the  bell:  authority,  that  the  waters 
of  Ghizni  and  Gurdaiz  form  the  great  river  of  Btinguffi, 
which  paffes  by  Nughz,  and  Bunnoo,  and  difeharges  itfeif 
into  the  Indus  at  Deenkote  ; and  alfo  that  this  river  is  the 
one  named  Cow,  or  Cow-mull,  by  the  oriental  hiftorians 
and  geographers.  This  river  Rennel  proves  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Cobhenes ; which  fee. 

Cow,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  animal  of  the  neat  cattle 
kind,  which  is  well  known  as  fupplying  milk,  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  for  man.  Of  this  ufcfu!  creature 
there  are  feveral  different  breeds  and  varieties,  which  differ 
materially  in  their  habits  and  economy,  fo  as  to  fuit  the 
different  views  and  purpofes  of  the  farmer.  Some  of  the 
breeds  are  remarkable  for  their  docility  and  tamenefs, 
while  others  poffefs  a confiderable  degree  of  vvildnefs  and 
ferocity.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  providing  cow- Hock,  much 
attention  is  requifite,  in  order  to  fuit  the  animals  to  the 
different  intentions  which  they  are  to  fupply,  as  well  as  the 
pafture  on  which  they  are  to  be  fed.  Where  miik  is  the 
primary  obj.-ft,  they  ihould  be  carefully  lelefted  from  fuch 
cows  as  have  been  found  to  afford,  not  only  good  milk  in 
a large  proportion  to  their  fize,  but  continued  it  for  a con- 
fiderable  length  of  time.  In  the  view  of  cheefe,  quantity 
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of  milk  mull  be  chiefly  attended  to  ; but  in  the  cafe  of 
butter,  the  quality  of  the  milk  will  be  more  necefTary  to  be 
regarded  than  the  quantity.  Where  the  intention  is" breed- 
ing, form  and  breed  will  require  the  particular  coniideralion 
of  the  farmer. 

In  all  cafes,  it  will  alfo  be  proper  that  the  male  fhould 
be  of  a proper  age,  in  order  to  his  poffeffing  due  vigour, 
and  be  in  good  keep. 

There  is  likewife  much  care  and  attention  demanded  in 
the  rearing  of  the  young  flock  in  all  thefe  views.  See  Calf. 

The  principal  diltinguifhing  marks  of  a good  cow  are 
faid  to  be  thefe  : wide  horns,  a thin  head  and  neck,  dewlap 
large,  full  break,  broad  back  ; large  deep  belly  j the  udder 
capacious,  but  not  too  ficfhy  ; the  n:i  k veins  prominent, 
and  the  bag  tending  far  behind  ; teats  long  and  large  ■ 
buttocks  broad  and  flefhy  ; tail  long  and  pliable,  lefs  pro- 
portionable to  the  iize  of  the  carcafe  ; and  the  joints  fliort. 
To  thefe  outward  marks  may  be  added  a gentle  difpofition, 
a temper  free  from  any  vicious  tricks,  and  perfeftly  manage- 
able on  every  occafion.  On  the  other  hand,  a cow  with  a 
thick  head  and  fliort  neck,  prominent  back  bone,  flender 
chell,  belly  tucked  up,  imall  udder,  or  a flefhy  bag,  fliort 
teats,  and  thin  buttocks,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  totally  unfit 
for  the  purpofes  either  of  the  dairyman,  the  fielder,  or  the 
grazier. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  thefe  animals  preferred  in 
different  fituations  and  forto  of  land.  The  moft  valuable 
cows  are  perhaps,  however,  thofe  which  are  bred  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  Yorkfhire,  StafFordihire,  and  upon  the  ftrong  land 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which,  being  of  the  largell 
iize,  yield  great  kore  of  milk,  when  turned  on  pakures 
where  the  grafs  is  in  fufficient  abundance,  or  fed  with  a 
conkant  fupply  of  fuch  food  as,  from  its  fucculency,  con- 
duces much  towards  the  nutriment  of  the  creature,  and 
enables  her  to  give  large  quantities  of  milk,  fuch  as  turnips, 
grains,  garden  vegetables,  &c.  Bet  as  thefe  large  cows 
require  a more  ample  provifion  than  would  fall  to  their  fhare 
ou  the  generality  of  farms  it  would  feem  that  they  fhould 
not  be  had  by  thofe  farmers,  whofe  land  is  not  of  the  mok 
fertile  kind  ; for,  on  ordinary  keep,  a fmall  cow  will  yield 
a fairer  profit  than  one  of  the  Yorkfhire  or  StafFordihire 
breed,  which,  having  been  bred  on  the  bek  kind  of  land, 
would  be  karved,  where  a Scotch  and  a Welfh  cow  would 
find  an  ample  fupply  of  food.  The  Lancafhire,  or  long- 
horned  forts  of  cows  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
exertions  of  the  breeders  in  the  midland  diftrifts.  And 
thofe  of  the  Yorkfhire,  or  ftiort-horned  kind,  by  fir  William 
St.  Qjintin,  and  others. 

The  Herefordfhire  cows  are  large  in  fize,  handfome  in 
form,  and  fleak  in  the  coat,  but  are  only  fuited  to  the  richer 
forts  of  hud  where  the  herbage  is  tweet  and  abundant. 
They  ufually  afford  a pretty  fair  proportion  of  milk,  being 
rather  fuited  to  the  making  of  butter  and  cheefe.  When 
they  come  to  be  fed,  they  generally  fatten  well  and  weigh 
heavy. 

The  North  Wiltfhire  cow  is  alfo  of  a large  kind,  being 
adapted  to  the  fame  L-rts  of  land,  on  which  they  afford  an 
abundant  fupply  of  good  fine  flavoured  milk,  which  is  pro- 
duftive  in  both  cheefe  and  butter.  They  have  likewife  the 
property  of  fattening  well  when  they  have  done  milking 

The  North  and  South  Wales  cows  do  well  on  the  poorer 
forts  of  lands,  the  former,  though  fmall,  give  a large  quan- 
tity ol  milk,  and  are  very  profitable.  The  latter  alfo,  on 
middling  forts  of  pakures,  afford  a good  fupply  , and  on  good 
ones  their  produce  is  abundant. 

The  Kiloe  fort  on  fimilar  poor  deferiptions  of  land  are 
likewife  an  excellent  kind  for  milk  ; and  have  the  valuable 
property  of  fattening  well  after  the  milking  feafon  is  over. 

The 
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The  Suffolk  duns,  which  are  fmall  and  without  horns, 
are  by  many  highly  effeemed  for  the  nfe  of  the  dairy,  being 
highly  productive  in  rnilk,  though,  perhaps,  rather  deficient 
in  the  fupply  of  butter,  when  compared  with  the  Lancashire 
fort. 

The  Alderney  cows  are  a fort  which  are  much  extolled 
for  affording  fine  rich  milk,  though  lefs  in  quantity,  than 
fome  other  kinds,  the  butier  being  excellent  in  flavour. 
And  they  do  tolerably  well  on  almoff  all  forts  of  land. 
"When  fattened,  they  produce  very  good  beef.  See  Alderney 
Cattle. 

The  Devor.lhire  breed  is  likewife  a handfome  fort,  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  Aldernev,  thriving  weli  under  middling 
keep,  Handing  the  winter  iVafon  well.  They  are  Lid  by 
fome  to  be  a profitable  fort  for  the  dairy.  See  Dairy- 
ing. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  farm  which  does  not  admit  of  keep- 
ing one  or  more  of  thefe  animals  of  fome  fort  or  other ; 
but  regard  Ihould  always  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
foil.  Indeed,  fo  ncceffary  are  cows  in  the  economy  of  a 
farm,  and  them  produce  fo  very  advantageous,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  difpenfed  with  by  the  farmer. 

The  cow  goes  nine  months  with  young,  and  but  rarely 
produces  more  than  one  calf  at  a time.  Where  the  herd  is 
extenlive,  an  account  fhonld  always  be  kept  of  the  time 
when  each  cow  takes  the  bull,  that  fhe  may  be  dried  off  at 
a reafonable  diftance  of  time  before  the  expedled  term  of 
geffation  be  completed.  The  mod  proper  time  for  the  cow 
to  be  dried  off  is  about  two  months  before  her  calving, 
when  fhe  ought  to  be  fuffered  to  lie  quiet,  and  not  be  brought 
up  with  the  other  cows  at  the  milking  or  fuckling-times  ; 
for,  if  a cow  be  continued  in  milk  nearer  to  the  time  of 
calving  than  the  period  above  allotted,  it  will  not  only 
greatly  injure  her  future  progeny,  by  rendering  it  weakly 
and  Hunted,  but  will  alio  have  an  ill  effedt  on  the  health  of 
the  cow  herfelf . Under  good  keep,  fire  may,  however,  be 
milked  fome  weeks  longer. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  Hated  by  the  author  of  Pradticil 
Agriculture,  as  probable,  that  “ much  in  this  buline’fs 
mull  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  ; as 
where  they  are  well  fed,  they  may  be  continued  in  milk  till 
within  a week  or  two  of  their  calving,  without  fuffering  any 
injury  whatever  from  it ; but  in  the  contrary  circumstances, 
it  may  be  better  to  let  them  run  dry  for  a month,  fix  weeks, 
or  more,  according  to  their  condition,  in  order  to  their 
more  fully  recruiting  their  Strength.  It  appears,  however, 
not  improbable,  but  that  the  longer  the  milking  is  con- 
tinued, the  more  free  the  cows  will  be  from  indurations 
and  other  affections  of  the  udder  ; which  is  a circumftance 
deferving  of  attention.  Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are 
kept  for  the  fupply  of  a family,  it  is  likewife  . ufeful  to 
know,  that  by  good  feeding  they  may  be  continued  in 
milk,  without  any  bad  confequences,  till  nearly  the  time  of 
calving.  We  have  trie'l  this  method  feveral  times,  without 
perceiving  the  leaff  pcffible  injury  to  arife  from  it.  And  in 
the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Weff  Riding  of  York- 
fhire,  it  is  Hated,  that  no  advantage  was  found,  on  trial,  to 
refult  from  allowing  the  cows  to  go  dry  two  months  before 
calving.  They  have  there  been  kept  in  milk  till  within  ten 
days  of  the  time  of  dropping  the  calf.” 

When  a cow  is  four  months  gone  with  calf,  the  faft  may 
eafilv  be  afcertained  by  prtffiiig  upon  her  off-flank,  where 
the  calf  will  be  felt  to  kick  againit  the  hand.  Thefe  ani- 
mals generally  (how  their  defire  for  the  male,  or  taking  the 
bull,  by  riding  upon  the  other  cows,  and  by  the  turgid  ap- 
pearance of  their  bearings.  They  (hould  be  well  attended  to 
at  thefe  periods.  And  they  may  be  known  to  be  near  the 


time  of  calving  by  fpringing  at  the  udder,  or  at  the  bearing. 
By  the  teim  fpringing  at  the  udder,  is  meant  the  colleffion 
of  l'quid  in  the  bag,  which,  a few  weeks  before  the  time  of 
geflation  is  accomplished,  affumes,  in  fome  degree,  the  ap- 
pearance of  milk,  and  may  be  drawn  from  the  teats.  To 
fpring  at  the  bearing,  is  when  this  part  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily large  and  diffended.  Heifers  are  faid,  by  fome  farmers, 
to  fpring  fooneff  at  the  bearing,  and  old  cows  at  the  udder. 
Cows  are  fometimes  found  to  flink  their  calves  ; and  when- 
ever this  accident  happens,  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  the 
beaft  apart  from  the  reff  cf  the  herd  for  a night  or  two, 
leff  the  other  breeding  cows  fhould,  by  a kind  of  involun- 
tary impulfe,  unfortunately  do  the  fame.  This  may  be 
owing  to  accidents  of  different  kinds  ; but  fome  cows  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  abortions  ; and  where  this  happens, 
they  fhou’d  never  be  continued  long  in  the  herd,  as  being 
unlikely  to  yield  any  coniiderable  degree  of  profit  to  the 
owners  of  them  under  fuch  circumflances. 

During  the  winter  feafon,  if  the  weather  be  very  cold, 
wet,  and  uncomfortable,  the  cows  which  are  (hortly  expect- 
ed to  calve,  ought,  Mr.  Banni Iter  fays,  to  be  lodged  at  night 
in  a large  convenient  out-houfe,  or  fome  other  piace,  for 
a week  or  two  previoufly  to  calving  ; as  it  may  be  the 
means  of  faving  the  life  of  the  calf,  and  perhaps  of  its  dam 
likewife : for,  when  the  calf  drops  in  the  yard  or  field  under 
fuch  circumflances,  the  hazard  of  its  perifliing  through  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  is  very  great,  and  it  mav  con- 
fiderably  endanger  the  life  of  the  cow.  But  if  from  inat- 
tention, or  other  caufes,  the  creature  Ihould  catch  cold  by 
calving  abroad  in  (harp  winter-nights,  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  a refufal  of  her  food,  and  by  her  trembling  mints, 
(he  ought  immediately  to  be  driven  into  a warm  filed,  toge- 
ther with  her  calf,  and  fed  with  fugar  fops  and  ale,  and 
with  the  belt  and  fweetefi  hay  ; and  fhould  not  be  fuffered 
to  drink  any  cold  water.  By  this  treatment  fhe  will  moftly, 
he  thinks,  recover  in  a few  days  ; but  fhould  the  difordcr 
hang  about  her,  balls  compofed  of  aromatic  cordial  fub- 
fiances  may  be  given,  or  comfortable  cordial  drenches. 

The  milch-cow  is  generally  in  her  prime  at  five  years  old, 
and  will  commonly  continue  in  a good  milking  Hate  till  ten 
years  of  age,  or  upwards  ; but  this  depends  greatly  on  the 
conflitution  of  the  animal ; fome  cows,  like  ether  animals, 
exhibiting  marks  of  old  age  much  earlier  than  others. 
They  can,  however,  feldom  be  kept  with  advantage  to 
nearly  fuch  an  age. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of 
Hufbandry,  that  there  are  four  different  purpofes  to  which 
the  produce  of  this  animal  is  particularly  applied  : the 

churn,  cheefe,  fuckling,  and  the  immediate  profit  of  the 
milk.  This  la'.t,  near  large  towns,  is  frequently  carried  on 
to  a very  confiderable  extent;  fo  as  to  form  bufinefs  which 
is  ufually  denominated  cow-keeping.  See  Cow -Keeping. 
Where  butter  is  the  principal  objedt,  fuch  cows  fhould 
always  be  chofen  as  are  known  to  afford  the  belt  and  iar- 
geft  quantities  of  milk  and  cream,  of  whatever  breed  they 
may  be.  But  the  quantity  of  butter  to  be  made  from  a 
given  number  of  cows  muff  always  depend  on  a variety  of 
contingent  circumflances,  fuch  as  the  iize  and  goodnefs  of 
the  beads  ; the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  food  ; and  the  dif- 
tance  of  time  from  calving.  As  to  the  firff  ; it  need  fcarce- 
ly be  mentioned  that  a large  cow  will  give  greater  Hore  of 
milk  than  one  of  a fmaller  fize  ; though  cows  of  equal  Gze 
differ  greatly  as  to  the  quantity  of  cream  produced  from  the 
milk  of  each  : it  is,  therefore,  on  thofe  cows  whofe  milk  is 
not  only  in  large  abundance,  but  which,  from  a peculiar 
inherent  richnefs,  yields  a thick  cream,  that  the  butter 
dairy-man  is  to  place  his  chief  dependence  ; and  where  a 
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cow  is  deficient  in  either  of  thefe  refpefts  fire  fhould  be 
parted  with,  and  her  place  fupplied  by  one  more  proper 
for  this  ufe.  As  to  the  fecond  particular,  namely,  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  food  ; thofe  who  would  wifii  to 
profit  by  a dairy  ought  to  provide  for  their  cows  hay  of 
the  firft  quality,  or  a fuperior  goodnefs  to  the  common  fort 
to  be  given  them  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  this  in  an  un- 
limited degree  that  they  may  always  feed  till  they  are  per- 
fectly fatisried.  And  when  the  weather  will  permit,  the  cows 
fhould  be  indulged  with  an  outlet  to  tnarfhes  or  low  mea- 
dow-grounds, where  they  may  feed  on  fuch  green  vege- 
tables as  are  prefent ; which  is  far  preferable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  confining  them  the  whole  day  on  dry  meat,  and  will 
enable  them  to  yield  greater  plenty  of  milk,  and  will  give 
a fine  yellow  tinge  or  colour  to  the  butter  even  in  the 
winter  feafon.  As  to  thofe  who  confine  their  milch  cattle 
to  the  yard  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  weather  will  admit 
of  their  being  turned  abroad,  or  who  fodder  them  chiefly 
on  ftraw,  they  cannot  expedt  to  reap  much  advantage  from 
thefe  animals,  whether  kept  for  the  pail,  or  for  fuckling  : 
for,  if  the  creature  be  refufed  a due  allowance  of  whole- 
fome  and  nutritious  diet,  how  can  they  be  expedled  to 
yield  any  great  abundance  of  milk  ? As  to  the  third  parti- 
cular : thole  cows  will  certainly  give  the  large  ft  quantity 
of  milk,  and  of  a fuperior  quality , which  have  calved  the 
lateft.  Hence  the  ncceffity  of  providing  a breed  of  cows, 
which,  from  their  conformation,  bid  fair  to  fill  the  pail  at 
every  meal;  and  of  limiting  the  number  of  the  herd  to  the 
Tize  of  the  farm,  that  they  may  always  be  fupplied  with 
fucculent  pafture  ; and  from  hence  likewife  it  is  fuppofed 
may  be  adduced  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  peculiar 
property  of  each  cow,  that  fuch  as  are  not  kindly  for  the 
pail,  either  by  giving  over  their  milk  too  early,  or  by  con- 
tinuing too  long  dry,  may  be  turned  off  for  fattening  : 
while  thofe  which  yield  the  richeft  cream,  are  quiet  and  of 
a good  temper,  and  which  continue  to  give  their  milk  to 
the  lateft  period ; which  are  not  apt  to  flink  their  calves, 
and  which  are  generally  healthy,  may  be  kept  on  the  farm 
with  the  greateft  emolument,  till  they  become  incapacitated 
by  age  to  yield  any  further  profit.  From  thefe  cows  it  is, 
too,  that  fuch  female  calves  fhould  be  made  choice  of  as 
are  intended  to  be  weaned,  for  the  purpofe  of  continuing 
the  ftock.  This  is  a very  eligible  mode  of  practice,  and  de- 
ferves  the  attention  both  of  the  fuckling-farmer  and  the 
dairy  man,  as  it  will  always  he  found  that  the  cows  which 
are  bred  on  the  land  will  be  more  kindly,  under  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  than  thofe  which  are  bought  in  from  < her  paf- 
tures;  and  having  fprung  from  a proper  and  reputable 
flock,  will  rarely  fail  to  anfwer  the  utmoft  expectations  of 
the  breeder,  and  in  the  end  repay  all  the  care  and  expence 
he  may  have  been  at  in  the  rearing  and  providing  of 
them. 

Thofe  farmers,  it  is  added,  who  would  make  the  utmeft 
advantage  from  cows,  eitheras  fucklers,  dairy-men,  or  milk- 
fellers,  fhould  always  provide  a bull  to  run  in  the  herd  to 
obviate  the  perpetual  trouble  of  driving  them  perhaps  a mile 
or  more  to  the  bull,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  and  in- 
convenience of  their  becoming  frequently  barren  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  male  not  having  been  near  them.  One  bull 
will  generally  be  fufficient  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  cows. 
Thefe  male  animals  are  commonly  in  their  prime  at  two 
years  old,  and  fhould  feldom  or  never  be  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  a ftate  of  virility  than  to  about  the  fifth 
year  ; as  after  that  time  bulls  which  before  were  gentle  and 
lay  quietly  in  the  cow-paftures  are  moftly  apt  to  contract 
vicious  difpofitions,  and  become  very  mifehievous  and  un- 
manageable. Whenever  this  happens,  they  fhould  of  courfe 


be  immediately  caftrated,  and  made  what  are  termed  fegs  or 
flags.  See  Stag  and  Seg. 

It  is  farther  dated,  that  in  the  vale  diftridt  of  Buckingham- 
fhire  and  in  Oxfordfhire,  very  great  numbers  of  cows  are  kept 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  butter.  The  fertile  lands  in  thefe 
counties  are  capable  of  maintaining  a breed  of  large  cows, 
which  yield  great  quantities  of  milk  ; fo  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  circumftanee  for  one  farmer  to  keep  a herd  or 
dairy  of  fifty  or  fixty  cows,  and  to  colledt  a quantity  of 
cream  fufficient  to  fill  a barrel  churn  of  fixty  gallons  or 
more  in  a week.  The  butter  made  from  this  cream  is  fold 
by  the  farmer  or  dairy-man  to  perfons  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  purchafe  this  article  at  a flated  price  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  at  an  inferior  rate  or  price 
from  Lady-day  till  Michaelmas : the  butter  thus  collect- 
ed being  fent  to  London  every  week  in  waggons,  it  is 
configned  to  the  dealers,  who  retail  it  to  the  confumer,  and 
no  fmall  profit  from  this  traffic  accrues  to  the  waggon- 
owner  and  the  butter-merchant.  This  fort  of  butter  is 
moftly  made  up  in  lumps  containing  the  quantity  of  two 
pounds  each,  and  for  that  realon  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  lump-butter.  Its  flavour  is  peculiarly  fweet  and  agreeable, 
which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pafture  upon 
which  the  cows  are  fed  ; for  this  intrinfic  merit  would  in  vain, 
it  is  faid,  be  fought  for  in  butter  made  from  ordinary  paf- 
tures,  how  great  foever  may  be  the  fkill  of  the  dairy-woman  : 
And  that  though  the  grafs  fhould  be  equally  luxuriant,  the 
cows  of  the  fame  breed,  and  the  cream  in  like  abundance, 
yet  would  a decided  preference  {till  remain  in  favour  of  the 
vale  fed  cows  ; for,  as  a fattening  beaft  on  rich  land  will 
thrive  much  quicker  than  on  thin  foils,  though  the  her- 
bage be  fhorter  on  the  former  than  on  the  poor  ground, 
fo  will  cows  give  a larger  ftore  of  milk,  and  that  of  a more 
nutritious  quality,  when  fed  on  deep  fertile  meadows  ; 
than  if  depaftured  on  thofe  of  inferior  goodnefs  or 
quality. 

But  it  is  well  known  that,  'oefides  the  butter  above-men- 
tioned, large  quantities  are  fent  to  the  London  markets  from 
other  places.  Epping  butter  has  long  been  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  ; and  great  quantities  are  manufactured  in 
Cambridgefhire,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  Cam- 
bridge butter  is  fent  in  fmall  pans  ; and  has  an  additional 
quantity  of  fait  mixed  with  it,  to  er.fure  its  keeping  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  and  is  generally  perfe&ly  free  from  any 
rancid  tafte.  And  farther,  Yorkfhire,  Lincolnfhire,  and 
other  neighbouring  counties,  where  the  land  is  rich  and 
fertile,  likewife  f u.pply  large  quantities  of  butter,  which  is 
Baited  and  put  into  tubs  for  the  fomhern  markets. 

It  is  dated  further,  that  in  all  thofe  counties  where  the 
profit  of  the  cow  arifes  chiefly  from  the  fubfequent  manu- 
facture of  the  butter,  the  whole  care  and  management  of  the 
articles  refts  with  the  hotifewife;  fo  that  the  farmer  has  little 
elfe  to  do  but  to  fuperintend  the  depafturing  of  his  cattle  : 
the  milking,  churning,  and,  in  fnort,  the  whole  internal  re- 
gulation of  the  dairy,  together  with  the  care  of  marketing 
the  butter,  where  the  fame  is  made  up  wholly  for  home  con- 
fumption,  falling  alone  upon  the  wife.  In  this  department 
of  rural  economy,  fo  large  a portion  of  flcill,  of  frugality, 
cleanlinefs,-  induilry,  and  good  management,  is  required, 
that  without  them  the  farmer,  with  the  utmoft  care,  and 
the  moft  affiduous  attention  to  his  bufinefs  without  doers, 
may  be  materially  injured  through  the  imprudence  or  ex- 
travagance of  his  wife,  in  the  condud  of  his  domellie  con- 
cerns. This  obfervation  will  indeed  hold  good  in  many  other 
parts  of  bufinefs  which  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  miftrefs 
in  a farm-houfe  ; but  there  is  none  wherein  the  farmer  may 
be  fo  greatly  affifted,  or  fo  materially  injured,  by  the  good 
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conduct  or  want  of  care  in  his  wife,  as  in  this  fort  of 
dairying.  See  Butter,  and  Dairying. 

Where  the  making  of  chetfe  is  the  principal  objedl  of  the 
farmer,  the  management,  in  refpedt  to  the  cows,  ran  ft  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  defcribed  above.  See  Cheese,  and 
Dairying. 

Where  the  cows  are  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  fuckling 
of  calves,  the  farmer  fliould,  it  is  obferved,  provide  himfclf 
with  a breed  of  cows  failed  to  the  quality  of  his  land. 
Where  the  farm  abounds  with  fertile  patlures,  watered  with 
wholefome  Itreams.  and  not  far  diftant  from  the  yard,  fo 
that  the  cows  may  be  turned  immediately  out  of  the  fuck- 
ling-houfe  upon  their  feed,  the  benefit  will  be  in  every  re- 
fpect  fuperior  to  what  can  be  expefttd  from  an  arable  farm, 
or  where  the  green  land  is  in  a fmail  proportion  to  the 
ploughed  ; for,  in  this  latter  cafe,  the  cows  mull  depend 
for  their  fuftenance  and  fupport  chiefly  on  the  artificial 
graffes,  as  they  are  called  in  many  places;  filch  as  clover, 
trefoil,  rye-grafs,  &c.  which,  befides  that  they  are  not  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  animal,  will  be  fubjeft  to 
the  further  inconvenience  of  being  frequently  arrelled  in 
their  growth  by  a dry  fummer;  at  which  time,  likewife,  the 
ponds,  if  there  be  any  in  the  uplands,  will  mod  probably 
be  dry,  fo  that  the  cows  will  be  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment 
of  fclacing  themfelves  in  the  water : — an  indulgence  which 
they  are  very  fond  of,  as  in  this  retreat  they  find  a (heller 
and  protection  from  the  continual  flings  of  the  flies  and 
other  infects,  and  flake  their  third  at  their  pleafure.  Be- 
fides, by  feeding  in  the  uplands,  they  acquire  a habit  for 
roaming,  and  thus  are  eternally  committing  devaftations  in 
fearch  of  frcfli  aliment,  not  being  eafily  reftrained  by  hedges, 
or  other  dry  fences,  under  fuch  circumftances. 

It  has  frnce,  however,  been  found  by  further  experience, 
that  not  only  thofe  graffes,  which  have  been  ufually  de- 
nominated artificial,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  as  a 
food  for  milch-cows,  bat  various  other  vegetables  of  lux- 
uriant growth,  fuch  as  the  turnip,  cabbage,  borecole,  and 
many  other  forts.  See  Dairying. 

In  cafes  where  the  land  is  fertile,  fo  as  to  produce  through- 
out the  fummer  great  (lore  of  pafture,  and  a fweet  and 
wholefome  fodder  for  the  winter  confumption,  it  may,  as 
has  been  already  (hewn,  be  advifeable  to  purchafe  the  larger 
breed  of  cows,  fuch  as  thofe  which  are  bought  up  from 
Yorkfhire,  Stafford fliire,  & c.  But  on  poor  foils,  or  where 
the  arable  land  is  in  a much  larger  proportion  than  the  paf- 
ture, fo  that  the  cow's  muft  depend  in  a great  rneafure  on 
the  production  of  the  fown  grades  for  their  fupport,  the 
fmail  North  Wales  heifers  will  be  found  to  anfwer  every  end 
deiired  from  them  much  better  than  thofe  of  a heavier  and 
more  weighty  kind.  See  Calf  -Suckling,  and  Dairying. 

Ia  order  to  the  proper  management  of  cow -{lock,  the 
covv-houfes  or  ftieds  fliould  be  of  a fize  adapted  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  beafts  to  be  contained  in  them.  Each  cow  fliould 
be  driven  into  the  houfe  at  fuckling-time,  and  her  head  con- 
fined in  a proper  manner,  having  fome  fodder  lying  con- 
ilantly  before  her,  and  a fpace  left  between  every  bead. 
When  they  become  once  accuftomed  to  this  kind  of  re- 
ftraint,  they  will  without  any  trouble  come  into  the  places 
de ftined  for  them,  when  the  calves  may  be  fuckled  with  the 
greateft  eafe  and  facility,  and  with  the  leaft  poffible  walte  of 
time.  See  Cattle -Sheds,  and  Calf-Pcwo-. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a late  writer,  that  “ where  it  is 
not  the  pradtice  to  bind  up  the  cows  in  houfes  conftrudled 
for  the  purpofe,  efpecially  during  the  winter  feafon,  which 
feems  by  much  the  bell  method,  warm  well-fheltered  yards 
with  open  flieds  fhould  be  provided,  in  order  to  protedl  the 
animals,  and  prevent  their  being  expofed  to  the  weather  3 as 


by  fuch  means  they  will  afford  much  larger  fupplies  of  milk, 
than  where  they  are  left  in  a ftate  of  expofure  to  wet  and 
cold  in  open  dirty  yards,  as  is  often  the  cafe.  The  bottoms 
of  yards  for  this  ufe  (hould  be  well  laid  with  fome  forts  of 
hard  materials,  and  the  dung  be  frequentiv  feraped  off  them, 
fo  as  to  keep  them  as  dry  and  clean  as  poffible.  They  fhould 
alio  have  plenty  of  good  clean  water  to  drink  at  pleafure. 
If  due  attention  be  not  bellowed  in  thefe  refpecls,  which  is 
leldom  done,  it  is  impofiible  that  the  advantages  that  might 
otnerwife  be  the  cafe  can  be  dcriyed  from  them.” 

In  refpedt  to  the  management  of  cows,  fo  far  as  food  is 
conlidered,  it  has  been  well  fuggefted,  “ that  care  fliould  be 
taken  to  keep  them  conftantly  in  good  condition,  as,  when 
they  are  ever  fuffered  to  become  very  lean  and  flat  in  the 
winter  feafon,  it  is  impoffible  that  they  can  be  brought  to 
afford  a large  quantity  of  mdk.  by  getting  them  into  perfedt 
condition  in  the  lumrr.er  months  ; as  where  cows  are  lean  at 
the  period  of  calving,  no  management  afterwards  is  ever 
capable  of  bringing  them  to  afford,  for  that  feafon,  any 
thing  near  the  proportion  of  milk  that  they  would  have 
done,  if  they  had  been  fupported  in  proper  condition  during 
the  winter.  Food  of  the  rr.oft  nourifbing  fueculent  kinds 
fliould,  therefore,  be  regularly  given  in  fuitable  proportions, 
in  the  cold  inclement  months  ; and  the  animals  be  kept 
warm,  and  well  fupphed  with  pure  water.”  See  Cow- 
Keeping. 

Cow  Bane,  a name  provinciallv  applied  to  a weed  ( a thuja 
cynaphim),  which  is  found  in  arable  fields,  and  is  noxious  to 
man  ; but  which  cows,  horfts,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine,  eat 
without  injury.  According  to  Withering,  it  is  likewife 
noxious  t-o  geefe.  It  fhould  be  kept  from  fpreading  in  corn 
fields. 

Cow-C/ags,  a term  often  provincially  ufed  to  fignify  the 
clotted  lumps  of  hard  dirt  which  hang  to  the  buttocks  of 
cattle,  or  other  animals  which  are  tied  up  in  the  houfe  dur- 
ing the  winter  feafon. 

Cow  -Ground,  a word  provincially  ufed  in  fome- diftridls  to 
fignify  a cow-pafture. 

Cow-Herd,  a term  applied  to  a perfon  vvhofe  office  it  is 
to  attend  upon  and  take  care  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  in  dif- 
tridts  where  they  run  in  common  paftures. 

Cow-Herd  Milk,  a term  applied  to  fuch  as  is  obtained 
from  the  cow-herd. 

Cow -Houfe,  the  name  of  the  building  or  place  where 
cows  or  other  cattle  are  kept,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  effects  of  the  winter  feaion.  See  CA.TTL'E-Sheds. 

Cow’s  IJland,  in  Geography . See  Vache. 

Cow-Keeping,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  figmfying  the 
buiinels  or  practice  of  keeping  cows,  with  a view  of  deriv- 
ing profit  from  the  faie  of  the  milk  in  large  and  populous 
towns.  The  bufinefs  of  dealing  in  milk  has  been  confider- 
ably  increafed  during  the  laft  half  century,  fo  as  to  be  at 
prefent  in  many  iituations  a very  exienfive  concern.  In  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  the  number  kept  by  the  London 
dealers  in  milk,  are  ftated  by  the  intelligent  author  of  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  that  diftrict,  to  Hand  as  below  : 
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Bethnal-Green 

. 

- 
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- 

- 
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- 

- 
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. 

- 

100 
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Kingfland  / 

" 
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Odd  cows 

- 

- 
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Deptford 

Rotherhithe 

Greenland  Dock 

> - . 

. 
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New-Crofs 

Bermondfey 

Surrey • 

Lambeth 

South-Lambeth 

Kennington-Bridg 

e 

Cold-Harbour 

> » 

619 

Peckham 

“ 

Peckham-Rye 

Newington 

Camberwell 

J 

Total  8590 


It  has  been  Hated,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  different 
villages  round  the  metropolis,  as  Hackney,  Iflington,  Pad- 
dington, and  many  others,  the  cow-keepers  fecure  every 
inch  of  land  they  can  meet  with  ; and  that  fome  of  them 
have  remarkable  large  (locks  of  thefe  animals.  One  of 
.thee,  on  the  different  farms' which  he  poffeffes  in  thefe 
neighbourhoods,  has  nearly  1000  cows,  having  often  been 
afferted  to  have' had  more  than  990,  and  once  to  have  been 
within  one  of  a thoufand.  The  laft  number  of  thefe  cows 
are  faid  to  be  worth  the  vaft  fum  of  23,000/.,  affording  an 
annual  produce  of  about  3 8/.  each,  which  is  38,000/.,  and 
as  the  net  profit  of  each  cow  will  be  (hewn  below  to  be  61. 
it  is  obvious  that  the  keeper  of  icoo  cows  mud  derive  the 
large  annual  amount  of  6,000/.  from  them:  an  immenfe 
fum,  when  the  fmallnefs  of  the  trouble  is  coniidered.  And  as 
the  population  in  thefe  different  places  has  confiderably  in- 
creafed  fince  the  period  at  which  this  ftatement  was  made 
out,  it  would  feem  not  improbable  but  that  the  number 
at  prefent  Hands  much  higher.  The  fcarcity  of  grafs-land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  has  now  ren- 
dered it  neceffary  for  this  fort  of  dealers  to  remove  to  a 
greater  diHance  than  was  formerly  the  cafe,  which  they  are 
enabled  to  do  by  means  of  light  carts,  and  a peculiar  mode 
of  conveying  the  milk  in  a fort  of  tin  jars  flung  in  them. 

It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  the  pradlice  of  the  milk- 
dealer  is  only  capable  of  being  carried  on  with  adequate 
profit  and  advantage  in  cafes  where  abundance  of  all  (orts 
of  food,  both  for  the  fummer  and  winter  fupport  of  the 
animals,  can  be  readily  provided,  and  in  fituations  where  the 
population  is  fuch  as  to  afford  a ready  and  certain  demand 
for  the  produce  at  all  feafons.  Under  other  circumHances 
this  fy Hem  of  management  cannot  be  purfued  with  any 
chance  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan  of  management,  a circum- 
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fiance  on  which  much  depends,  is  that  of  providing  fuch 
cows  as  are  properly  adapted  to  the  intention,  which  is  that 
of  a full  fupply  of  milk,  without  much  regard  to  the  quality. 
Of  courfe,  the  cows  to  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe  are,  fuch 
as  are  capable  of  yielding  the  largefi  poffible  quantity  of 
milk,  with  the  leafi  poffible  confumption  of  food.  But 
though  the  profits  of  the  cow-farmer  muff  materially  depend 
upon  this  circumfiance,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  regataed,  or  in  any  way  fubjedted  to  the  teff  of  ex- 
periment. The  nature  of  the  keep,  in  refpedl  to  quantity 
and  nutritive  properties,  will,  in  a great  meafure,  lead  to 
the  proper  choice  of  cows  ; as  they  (hould  never  be  difpro- 
portionately  large  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  food  which 
they  are  to  receive.  As  in  moll  cafes  of  this  fort  of 
management  the  food  is  both  rich  in  its  quality,  and  capable 
of  being  applied  in  an  abundant  manner,  the  large  breeds 
may  be  had  recourfe  to  with  the  greatefi  chance  of  profit  in 
general,  though,  under  particular  circumHances,  the  fmaller 
forts  may  now  and  then  be  employed.  This  feems  to  agree 
pretty  well  with  the  adlual  Hate  of  the  Hock  in  moll  in- 
Hances  of  this  kind  of  farming,  as  we  find  the  large  fhort- 
horned  Holdernefs  breed  commonly  employed,  though,  in 
particular  cafes,  the  fmaller  forts,  as  the  long-horned 
Suffolk  and  polled  breeds,  are  introduced. 

In  the  (locking  of  cow-farms,  the  great  confideration 
(hould,  of  courfe,  be  that  of  the  means  of  fupport  which 
the  farmer  has  in  his  power  for  the  animals  ; but  there  are 
fome  other  circumHances  which  (houid,  in  part,  diredl  his 
conducl.  It  has  been  Hated,  by  a writer  of  confiderable 
information  on  the  fubjedl,  that,  though  the  large  breeds 
of  cows  may  at  firll,  while  the  fupply  of  food  is  of  the  green 
fucculent  kind,  and  in  large  proportion,  afford  a greater 
abundance  of  milk,  yet  that  the  fmaller  forts  often  continue 
to  yield  a more  regular  fupply  for  a much  greater  length  of 
time,  which  more  than  compenfates  the  difference  in  the 
quantities  on  the  commencement  of  the  milking  in  the 
former  fort. 

In  regard  to  the  form,  fuch  cows  (hould  confiantly  be 
felefled  for  this  purpofe  as  are  wide  in  the  horn,  when  of 
thofe  breeds  which  are  horned  ; thin  in  the  head  and  neck, 
which  have  the  dewlap  not  too  pendulous  or  hanging 
down  too  much  ; the  carcafe  rather  flattifh,  with  much 
depth  ; the  hips  wide,  and  femewhat  pointed,  having  the 
buttocks  round  and  flefiiy  ; thin  in  the  leg9,  but  with  (hort 
joints ; the  udder  capacious,  without  being  flefiiy,  and 
ilretching  well  backwards,  with  the  milk  veins  large,  and 
Hrikingly  apparent  ; the  teats  large,  and  of  a good  length, 
having  the  furface  (kin  fine  and  even. 

It  is  likewife  a matter  of  much  confequence  in  this  fort 
of  management,  to  have  the  cows  of  a tame  and  gentle  dif- 
P'  fition. 

As  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  as  already  obferved,  is 
the  primary  objedl  in  this  practice,  all  tuch  cows  as  do 
not  afford  it  in  an  adequate  proportion  to  the  confumption 
of  food  in  their  keep,  ihoull  be  immediately  parted  with, 
as  not  affording  a due  profit  in  this  fyftrm. 

If  we  recur  to  the  adlual  practice  of  the  Middlefex  cow- 
keepers,  we  (hall  find,  that  they  imofi  wholly  and  invariably 
have  recourfe  to  the  large  fliort-horned  Yorkfhire  breed, 
which  they  purchafe  of  the  dealers  or  jobbers  in  cattle  at 
the  different  fairs  and  markets  in  the  country  diftridls,  and 
efpecially  near  the  capital,  where  new  fupplies  from  the 
country  are  weekly  expofed,  which  enables  them  to  keep  up 
their  Hocks  with  much  facility  and  convenience.  They  are 
procured  by  the(e  dealers  at  fir  ft.  from  the  breeders,  w!  en 
from  three  to  four  years  old,  and  in  calf.  There  is  1 kewife 
another  way  in  which  they  are  provided  for  this  uft  by  the 
3 milk-dealers 
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milk-dealers  in  the  metropolis,  vfhich  is,  by  commiffioning 
proper  perfons  to  purchafe  the  necdTkry  lots  at  the  different 
country  fairs  and  markets,  in  order  to  their  being  fent  up 
to  them  under  the  care  of  drovers.  ’ 

The  prices  of  thefe  cows  have  of  late  been  greatly  in- 
creafed,  being  at  prefent  feldom  lefs  than  from  1 5 to  25  or 
30  guineas  per  ccw.  And  in  other  fmaller  forts  not  lefs 
than  from  to  to  15  or  iS  guineas  the  cow. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  t'ne  cow-keeper  to  breed,  except 
in  particular  cafes,  where  the  cows  are  remarkable  for 
giving  large  quantities  of  milk.  They  rarely  pay  any  fort 
of  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  bulls  which  are  employed 
in  this  fort  of  bufinefs.  See  Cow. 

. The  cheapeft  ftafon  for  the  buying  in  of  thefe  animals  is, 
when  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  autumn,  or  about  the 
commencement  ot  the  winter.  V aft  favings  may  often  be 
made  by  having  them  purchafed  at  this  period. 

In  this  fyflem  ol  pradxice,  where  any  number  of  cows  are 
kept,  it  is  .always  proper  to  have  bulls  running  along  with 
them,  as  by  fuch  means  they  are  not  only  induced  to  take 
them  more  readily,  but  with  greater  certainty,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  driving  them  to  a diftance  avoided.  One 
bull  is  fully  fufficient  tor  20  or  23  cows. 

The  author  of  the  Synoplis  of  Hufbandry  has  afforded 
a variety  of  remarks  on  tins  kind  of  management,  forae  of 
which  may  be  interelhng  to  farmers  ot  this  defcriotion. 
“ In  cafes,”  fays  he,  “ where  the  chief  deiign  of  profit 
from  cows  is  the  immediate  tale  of  the  milk,  which,  near  a 
large  town,  is  certainly,  he  thinks,  the  moll  advantageous 
plan,  if  the  circumftances  of  the  farm  admit  of  its  being 
carried  on.  And,  in  general,  he  thinks,  the  fhorter  the 
diftance  between  the  cow-yard  and  place  of  fale,  the 
more  conveniently  will  this  branch  of  bufinefs  be  con- 
duced, and  the  larger  the  profits  arifing  from  it  ; fo  that 
fuch  farmers  as  lire  in  the  outlkirts  of  a large  town  enjoy 
the  fulleil  advantage  from  the  fale  of  their  milk,  and  poffefs 
a preference  in  every  refpeft  over  thofe  who  live  at  the 
diftance  of  a mile  or  more  from  the  place  of  fale.  Such 
farmers  will  always,  he  fuppofes,  give  greater  fatisfaftion 
to  their  cuftomers,  by  fupplying  them  with  milk  frefli  from 
the  cow,  than  the  cow-keeper  who  lives  at  a diftance,  and 
who  has  no  fuch  advantage  ; for  the  milk,  having  been  per- 
paps  half  an  hour  or  upwards  undulating  in  the  pails,  will, 
by  that  means,  have  loft  much  of  its  original  fweetnefs,  and 
be  totally  unfit  tor  keeping  : nay,  in  hot  weather,  the  jolt- 
ing of  the  pails  will  often  have  fo  much  injured  its  quality, 
as  to  render  it  fcarceiy  fit  for  prefent  ufe,  allowing  it  to 
have  been  brought  neat  and  unadulterated  from  the  cow. 
Another  difadvantage  with  which  the  country  miik-man 
has  to  ftruggle,  is,  he  obferves,  the  greater  expence  in 
carriage  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence he  is,  from  neceffity,  compelled  to  place  in  the 
perfon  who  carries  the  milk,  which  it  is  great  odds  but  he 
abufes,  by  purloining  no  incon fiderable  part  of  his  receipts. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  di. i.td vantages,  a farmer,  even  at 
two  miles  diftance  from  the  place  of  fale,  may  find,  he 
conceives,  a larger  profit  accrue  from  this  praftice  of  felling 
the  milk,  than  either  from  fuckling  or  making  butter, 
provided  he  can  always  meet  with  a ready  fale,  and  at  a 
good  price  ; but  if  he  has  his  milk  frequentlv  returned  on 
his  hands,  or  cannot,  even  in  the  fummer  feafon,  fell  it  at 
three-pence  a quart,  it  will  by  no  means  be  prudent  to 
follow  the  practice.  But  lately,  from  the  enormous  in- 
creafe  of  the  price  of  land  ab<  ut  large  towns,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  fyftem  of  the  cow-keeper  or  milk- 
dealer,  may,  in  many  inftances,  as  noted  above,  be  con- 
ducted with  fufficient  profit  at  feveral  miles  diftant  from 
Vol.  X. 


towns  where  the  confumption  of  inilk  is  large,  as  is  at  pre- 
fent the  cafe  with  thofe  forts  of  dealers  in  the  metropohs. 
And  from  the  lands  at  fuch  diftances  being  lefs  impregnated 
with  dung,  it  feems  not  improbable  but  that  the  milk  may 
be  of  a better  quality  and  flavour,  in  confequence  of  the’ 
natural  grafies  being  more  predominant,  and  of  a leis  luxu- 
riant growth. 

It  is  needfary  in  this  bufinefs  that  great  regard  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  nature  and  fize  of  the  cows ; which,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  fttould  be  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the  paf- 
ture,  or  other  kind  of  food  on  which  they  are  to  be  fed. 
Where  the  grafs  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  it  mayr  be  ftocked  with  the  large  Holdernefs  and 
Staffordftiire  beads,  which  will  yield  great  ftore  of  milk  at 
every  meal : but  fuch  weighty  cows  demand  a much  more 
ample  fupply  of  nourifbment  than  thofe  of  inferior  fize;  fo 
that  not  only  the  grafs  in  the  fummer  mull  be  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  and  produced  from  paftures  of  the  rnoft  fruitful 
foil,  but  the  winter  provifion  be  alfo  in  equal  proportion. 
When  the  weather  will  not  admit  the  milking  cows  to  be 
turned  into  the  paftures  in  the  day-time,  and  during  the 
nights  whilft  they  lie  in  the  yard,  they  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  (tinted  in  hay,  which  fhould  be  the  produce  of  the 
richeft  meadows,  lweet  and  weil  made.  Succulent  food 
iikewife  of  different  kinds  fhould  be  provided  for  them,  in 
order  to  increafe  their  milk,  and  enable  them  to  yield  the 
greater  profit.  To  this  purpofe,  turnips  fhould  annually  be 
raifed  as  contiguous  to  the  yard  as  circumftances  will  admit, 
and  a tub  fhould  never  be  wanting  in  the  cow-houfe  filled 
with  frefh  grains.  Thefe  grains  and  turnips  fhould  be  given 
alternately  to  the  cows  in  troughs  fixed  under  their  yokes  ; 
and  the  cows  fhould  be  driven  into  the  hotife  fome  time  be- 
fore milking,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  a fmall  time  after- 
wards. Neither  is  this  allowance  of  fucculent  food  lets  ne- 
ceffary  for  cows  of  inferior  fize  ; which,  although  they  will 
thrive  on  more  barren  paftures  in  the  fummer,  and  with  good 
well-flavoured  ftraw  in  the  winter  feafon,  require  but  a fmall  ' 
portion  of  hay,  and  will  eat  greedily  of  ordinary  fodder,  and 
yield  milk, in  abundance  where  cows  of  a larger  carcafe 
would  refufe  the  meat,  or  fall  off  their  milk  : yet  even  in 
this  cafe  the  like  cautions  are  to  be  obfeived  of  baiting  thefe 
fmall  cows  with  turnips  or  grains  in  the  winter,  to  prevent 
a decreafe  in  the  milk.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe 
fmall  cows  confume  either  in  grafs,  dry  fodder,  or  other 
provender,  a far  lefs  quantity  than  is  required  for  the  firit 
mentioned  kind,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to  every 
farm  : thofe  excepted  in  which  the  paftures  are  of  the  richeft 
and  moll  fertile  kinds.  Among  cows  of  this  kind,  kept  for 
this  purpofe,  there  are  degrees  of  fize;  but  of  thefe  fmaller 
beafts,  thofe  are  to  be  accounted  as  proper  for  paftures 
where  the  foil  is  of  a middling  nature,  (uch  as  the  general 
run  of  marfhes  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  in  Kent  and 
Effex,  which,  when  fattened,  will  arife  to  fixty  done.  But 
thofe  of  a more  ordinary  kind,  Welih  cows  of  forty-eight 
or  fifty  ftone,  are  fometimes  to  be  preferred  ; fome  ol  which 
are  very  good,  and  in  proportion  to  their  fize  'will  yield 
large  meals  of  milk;  though  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  that 
cows  of  a weight  between  this  Welih  breed,  and  the  large 
Staffordfnire  and  Holdernefs  kind,  fuch  as  mentioned  above, 
are  in  general  the  rnoft  profitable;  and  where  the  land  is  fo 
poor  as  not  to  afford  a maintenance  for  thele,  it  will  rarely 
be  found  advifeable  to  ftc-ck  fuch  ground  with  cows  in  the 
view  of  profiting  from  the  pail. 

The  neceffity  of  giving  the  milch-cows  grains  during  the 
winter  months,  is  another  reafon,  he  thinks,  why  the  farm 
on  which  it  is  propofed  to  carry  on  this  bufinefs  fhould  be 
fttuated  near  a large  town  : fince  it  is  needfary  that  thefe 
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grains  fhould  be  fetched  twice  or  three  times  a week,  in 
order  that  the  cows  may  have  them  perfe&ly  fweet ; for 
they  will  refute  this  diet  with  loathing  when  it  has  acquired 
an  ill  tafte,  which  it  will  do  in  a very  fhort  time,  when  the 
water  is  fuffered  to  continue  in  the  grains. 

The  cow-keepers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
they  make  great  ufe  of  this  fort  of  food  for  the  fubfiitenee 
of  their  herds,  have  contrived  a method  of  keeping  the 
grains  in  pits,  which  being  filled  with  them,  and  trodden 
right  down,  are  then  covered  over;  and  by  this  method 
they  are  preferved  from  the  month  of  March  till  trie  fum- 
mer,  when  the  brewing  is  discontinued,  at  which  time  they 
are  dug  out  perfectly  iweet  ; the  earth  at  top,  and  a thm 
covering  from  the  furface  of  the  grain,  which  may  have 
contracted  a mquldinefs,  having  been  fit'll  taken  off.  They 
may  in  like  manner  be  kept  in  tubs  or  calks,  which  hav- 
ing holes  bored  at  the  bottom  to  let  off  the  moilhire,  are 
to  be  placed  on  fleepers  fix  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground. 
By  being  clofely  prefled  down  in  thefe  tubs,  the  moifture 
pa  fie  s off  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  ; and  the  grains 
by  thefe  means  may  be  preferved  for  feveral  months  without 
acquiring  any  ill  tafte  ; though  to  a country  cow-keeper  it 
will  feldom  be  found  ncceffary  to  keep  them  fo  long,  fince 
the  only  ufe  which  he  has  for  grains  is  as  a winter  food.  In 
the  fummer  time  there  will  be  a fufficient  quantity  of  grafs, 
the  moll  natural  aliment,  and  with  which  the  cow-keepers 
about  London  cannot  be  fupplied  in  a degree  equal  to  the 
demands  of  their  numerous  herds.  By'  this  method  of  keep- 
ing grams  in  thefe  refervoirs,  the  farmer  may  fupply  himfelf 
with  this  neceflary  article  at  times  when  he  has  little  other 
employment  for  his  horfes  ; as  in  a freft,  or  in  rainy  wea- 
ther, which  may  render  the  operations  of  the  field  impra&i- 
cable  or  inconvenient  : and  whilft  the  weather  permits  the 
plough  to  work,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  take  the  horfes 
off  for  the  performance  of  thefe  occaflonal  jobs. 

The  above  method  of  managing  the  cows  is  principally 
pradifed  by  the  country  milk-dealers;  a confiderably  dif- 
ferent fyftem  being  purfued  by  the  cow-keepers  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  metropolis.  It  is  ftated  in  the  excellent  Survey 
of  that  county  by  Mr.  Middleton,  that  there  “ even  in  fum- 
mer, and  when  the  grafs  is  in  the  greatelt  plenty,  the  cows 
are  regularly  fed  with  grains;  which,  though  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  thereby  increaftd,  by  no  means  add  to  its  quality. 
The  general  allowance  is  forty-five  quarters  of  grains  per 
week  (at  in  lod.  per  quarter)  to  every  twenty-five  cows. 
They  are  given  them  twice  a-day  ; and  they  have,  beftdes, 
two  meata  of  turnips  and  hay.  Some  cow-keepers  have 
tried  fait,  he  fays,  mixed  with  the  grains,  more  with  a view 
to  preferve  the  grains  longer  in  a found  date,  than  from  any 
ceniideration  as  to  the  health  of  their  flock,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  cows  eat  the  grains  fo  mixed  with  great  avidity  ; but 
the  proprietors  not  getting  an  adequate  return  for  their 
trouble  and  expence,  he  does  not  find  that  it  is  now  much 
pradlifed.” 

And  it  is  added  in  the  fame  report,  that  during  the  night 
the  cows  are  confined  in  flails.  About  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  each  has  an  half-bufhel  bafket  of  grains.  From 
four  o’clock  till  half  pall  fix  they  are  milked  by  the  retail 
milk-dealers,  who  contrail  with  the  cow-keepers  for  the 
milk  of  a certain  number  of  cows,  at  one  (hilling  and  ten- 
pence  for  eight  quarts : this,  however,  varies  with  the  dif- 
tance  from  town.  When  the  milking  is  finifhed,  a bufhel 
baiket  of  turnips  is  given  to  each  cow  ; and  very  foon  after- 
wards they  have  an  allotment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  trufs 
to  ten  cows,  of  the  moll  graffy  and  (oft  meadow  hay  which 
had  been  the  moil  early  mown,  and  cured  of  the  greened: 
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colour.  Thefe  feveral  feedings  are  generally  made  before 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  tile  cows  are 
turned  into  the  cow  yard.  About  twelve  o’clock  they  are 
again  confined  to  their  flails,  and  ferved  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  grains  as  they  had  in  the  morning.  About  half  paft 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  milking  ccmmences  in  the 
manner  above  deferibed,  and  continues  till  near  three,  when 
the  cows  are  again  ferved  with  the  fame  quantity  of  turnips, 
and,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  with  the  fame  diftributicn  of 
hay  as  before  deferibed. 

“ This  mode  of  feeding  generally  continues  during  the 
turnip  feafon,  which  is  from  the  month  of  September  to  the 
month  of  May.  During  the  other  months  in  the  year  they 
are  fed  with  grains,  cabbages,  tares,  and  the  foregoing  pro- 
portion of  rowen,  or  fecond  cut  meadow-hay  ; and  are  con- 
tinued to  be  fed  and  milked  with  the  fame  regularity  as  be- 
fore deferibed,  until  they  are  turned  out  to  grafs,  when  they 
continue  in  the  field  all  night  ; and  even  during  this  feafim 
they  are  frequently  fed  with  grains,  which  are  kept  fweet 
and  eatable  tor  a confiderable  length  of  time  by  being  buried 
in  pits  made  for  that  purpofe,”  as  deferibed  above. 

It  is  Hated  by  the  writer  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
the  Weft-riding  of  Yorkftlire,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  manufacturing  town  of  Leeds,  in  that  diftiiil,  the  cow- 
keepers  in  fome  cafes  feed  their  cows  with  cut-giafs  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  and  brewers’  grains,  without  draw,  in  the 
winter.  And  that  near  the  populous  town  of  Sheffield,  the 
mod  experienced  in  this  fort  of  bulinefs,  make  ufe  of  fiv" 
hundred  weight  of  linfeed  dull  in  mixture  with  three  hun- 
dred weight  of  bran,  in  the  courfe  of  the  week,  for  every 
fix  cows ; while  others  apply  a quarter  of  a peck  of  beans, 
with  a peck  of  grains,  as  one  feed  for  one  cow  three  times 
during  the  day.  And  though  thele  are  expenfive  methods 
of  feeding,  they  are  found  to  anfwer  well  in  fome  cafes. 

In  the  feeding  of  cows  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove  by 
different  corredl  calculations,  that  a larger  profit  maybe  ob- 
tained by  keeping  them  in  the  houfe,  and  fupplying  them 
with  green  and  other  proper  food,  than  in  the  common 
mode  of  permitting  them  to  colledl  their  own  food  in  the 
pafturcs  : in  fuppor.t  of  which  the  writer  of  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  the  Well -riding  of  Yorkfhire  Hates,  that  by  keep- 
ing cows  upon  red  clover  and  rye  grafs,  tied  up  in  the  houfe 
in  the  day  time  during  the  iummer  feafon,  only  putting 
them  out  after  milking  in  the  evening  for  the  fake  of  air  and 
water,  one  acre  of  the  former  has  been  found  to  go  as  far  as 
two  under  the  pafturing  fyftem  ; befides  the  affording  a 
larger  fupply  of  milk.  The  largenefs  of  the  quantity  of 
manure  that  is  thus  raifed,  and  its  fuperior  richncfs,  are  fup- 
poLd  to  compenfate  for  any  additional  trouble  or  expence 
that  may  be  incurred  in  the  cutting  and  removing  the  food 
to  the  cattle  yards. 

In  refpeil  to  the  ufe  of  cut-grafs  for  foiling  or  feeding  in 
the  yards  ; Mr.  Middleton  has,  however,  offered  fome  re- 
marks in  oppofftion  to  the  late  recommendations  of  different 
writers.  He  conceives  that  the  prailice  of  cutting  and  car- 
rying the  grafs,  to  be  confumed  in  the  (htds  by  the  cows  in- 
(lead  of  permitting  them  to  collefil  it  themfelves,  can  or.ly 
be  fupported  without  exhaufting  the  land  fo  as  to  leave  no- 
thing for  the  feythe,  in  fuch  cales  as  where  half  the  extent 
can  be  annually  manured  ; or  in  fuch  flooded  meadows  as 
can  be  covered  with  water  occafionally  in  the  fummer  and 
other  feafons.  In  all  other  circumftances  fuch  a fyftem 
would,  it  is  fuppofed,  quickly  prove  ruinous  to  the  land. 

Befides,  it  is  fuggefted  that  the  great  labour  and  expence 
of  fuch  a plan  miift  render  it  uneconomical  ; as  one  perfon 
fo  employed  with  a horfe  and  cart,  could  not  bring  in  the 
produce  of  many  acres,  and  at  the  fame  time  attend  the 
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«ows,  though  it  would  annually  (land  the  farmer  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  an  hundred  pounds.  It  is  alio  fuppofed  to 
have  other  difadvantages,  though  it  prevents  the  injury  of 
poaching.  It  is  Hated  that  a man  might  cut  two  acres  in 
the  week,  and  cart  the  grafs,  fuppofe  eight  tons,  into  the 
yards,  befides  attending  the  cattle,  which  is  equal  to  the 
confumption  of  about  fix  head  of  cattle  , and  fuppoling  this 
fhould  be  continued  fifteen  weeks,  thirty  acres  would  be 
cleared  once,  or  ten  acres  three  times.  Of  courfe  it  would 
require  fuch  a number  of  men  as  could  not  he  conveniently 
procured.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  thofe 
clofet  lyllems  which  cannot  be  profitably  reduced  to  prac- 
tice over  more  than  a very  few  acres  of  land,  and  then  only 
when  done  without  any  addition  of  men  or  horfes. 

In  the  praftice  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Efq.  M.  P.  as  detailed 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board!  it  was 
found  highly  advantageous  and  economical  to  fupply  the 
cows  immediately  after  milking  in  the  morning,  with  a Hone 
of  Itcamed  chaff  each,  which  had  been  prepared  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  was  now  become  fufficiently  cold  for  ufe. 
And  this  was  followed  by  three  pounds  of  oil-cake.  The 
animals  were  then  turned  out  to  water;  when,  on  returning 
to  their  (beds,  green  food  was  given  them  in  the  proportion 
of  about  a Hone.  Before  the  period  of  milking  in  the  even- 
ing another  feed  of  chaff  was  given,  and  after  it  a fecond 
feed  of  green  food  ; and  at  fix  o’clock  a foddering  of  ltraw 
in  the  quantity  of  fix  or  eight  pounds  was  adminiltered. 

The  daily  expence  of  feeding  per  cow  in  this  way  is  thus 


Hated ; 

fto. lb.  d. 

1 o Of  green  food 

2 o Of  chaff,  See.  2 

o 3 Of  oil-cake  - 3 

o 8 Of  ftraw  - - 1 


4 11  each  6\ 


But  it  is  fuggefted  that,  if  the  cake  was  well  reduced  to 
powder,  a pound  and  an  half,  or  two  pounds  at  moft, 
would  be  fully  fufficient,  w’hich  would  reduce  the  expence 
to  not  more  than  five-pence  the  day.  The  cake  is  found  to 
have  a great  effeft  in  the  produce  of  milk  as  well  as  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  cows,  efpecially  when  com- 
bined with  the  chaff.  With  this  treatment  the  produce 
was  about  eight  quarts  wine  meafure  per  day,  with  a breed 
of  fmall  cows.  The  ufe  of  cole  as  a green  food  was  like- 
wife  found  to  have  a wonderful  effect  in  promoting  the 
quantity  of  milk. 

In  feeding  cows  with  hay  and  ground  oats,  the  quantity 
and  expence  were  found  to  Hand  thusj&er  day  : 

fto.  lb. 

Hay  ...  1 6 

Green  Tood  ''z  o 
Ground  oats  o 4 

.3  jo  which  cods  pi</. 

It  would  feem  from  Mr.  Curwen’s  trials,  that  by  com- 
bining fome  fort  of  ftimulant  dry  food  with  that  of  a green 
kind,  a very  beneficial  efftdt  was  produced  in  the  increafe  of 
the  quantity  of  milk.  And  the  London  cow-keepers  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  advantage  derived  in  this  fyltem  from 
the  ufe  of  foft  green  rowen  hay  or  fuch  as  has  heated  but 
little  in  the  (lack. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  applying  fuch  food  as  is  em- 
ployed in  this  fyftem  of  practice  with  the  mod  fiucefs  and 
benefir,  it  has  been  obferved  by  Dr,  Dickfon,  in  his  fyftem 
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of  Pra&ical  Hufbandry,  after  noticing  the  levers!  kind-,  ol 
fucculent  and  other  food  which  :s  had  recourfe  to  in  the 
common  methods  of  fupporting  the  animals,  that  by  fuch 
“ means  much  juicy  matter  is  thrown  into  the  fyftem,  and 
a continual  varied  ftimulus  kept  up,  by  which  a large  in- 
creafe  of  milk  is  produced.”  And  that  “ as  the  different 
articles  thus  employed  muff  have  lefs  effect  in  exciting  ftie 
fecretory  organs  of  the  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  their  ufe,  the  utility  of  varying  their  food  as 
much  as  poffible,  is  rendered  fufficiently  obvious.  On  the 
fame  principle  there  are,  fays  he,  probably  various  other 
fubftances,  as  well  as  thefe,  that  might  be  made  ufe  of  with 
great  benefit ; but  too  few  experiments  have  yet  been  made 
with  them  in  this  view  to  lead  to  any  ufeful  concluftons.” 
And  there  is  another  circumftance  which  he  fuggefls  as 
worthy  of  the  confidtration  of  the  cow-keeper  in  the  keep- 
ing of  his  cows,  “ which  is  that  of  the  dry  food  being  pro- 
perly proportioned  to  that  of  the  green  or  rich  fucculent 
kind,  as,  where  this  is  not  well  attended  to,  the  cows  by 
being  kept  in  too  lax  a ffate  of  their  bowels,  from  the  great 
tendenc-y  which  fuch  materials  have  to  run  off  in  that  way, 
may  afford  a much  lefs  quantity  of  milk  than  would  other- 
wife  be  the  cafe.  We  know,  continues  he,  from  repeated 
experiments  that  confiderable  lofs  fometimes  takes  place  ia 
this  manner.  In  the  foddering  of  the  cows,  he  likewife  ad- 
vifes,  that,  “ regard  fhould  alfo  be  had  to  fupply  them  with 
the  food  in  fuch  a way  as  to  excite  the  fecretions  in  as  regu- 
lar a manner  as  poffible.  In  this  view  too  much  food  fhould 
never  be  given  at  one  time,  but  fupplied  more  frequently, 
as  three  or  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.” 
It  is  fuggefted  that  “ this  practice  will  likewife  have  an  ad- 
vantageous effed  in  having  the  fodder  more  cleanly  eaten 
up.” 

Great  regard  fhould  likewife  be  paid  to  the  watering  of 
the  cows  in  this  plan  of  management,  as  much  depends 
upon  it  in  refpedl  to  the  quantity  of  milk  which  is  afforded. 
It  was  found  by  an  experienced  cow-keeper,  that  the  more 
clean  and  pure  the  water  was,  the  more  the  fecretion  of  milk 
was  excited.  The  London  milk  dealers  muft  of  courfe  fuf- 
fer  great  lofs  in  not  attending  more  to  this  point,  as  their 
cows  are  often  permitted  to  drink  the  moll  filthy,  flagnant, 
putrid  water,  in  the  ponds  which  adjoin  their  cow-yards. 
Where  running  dreams  are  not  at  hand,  this  inconvenience 
might  often  be  eafily  obviated  by  the  contrivance  of  proper 
long  troughs  or  ciiterns,  which  might  be  filled  from  pipes 
or  the  roofs  of  the  buddings. 

In  this  pradlice  the  cow-keepers  in  London  never  fuckle 
the  calves,  but  in  from  two  to  three  or  four  days,  as  the 
circumflauces  may  be,  they  are  fent  to  the  markets  to  be 
fold,  as  they  could  not  be  difpofed  of  before.  Of  courfe 
the  cows  are  left  in  full  milk  from  within  a few'  days  of  the 
time  of  their  calving,  which  is  a great  advantage.  This 
method  cannot  however  be  followed  in  country  fituations  in 
general,  from  there  being  little  demand  for  the  new  dropped 
calves,  they  muft  confequently  be  fuckled  by  the  milk- 
dealer. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  cows  are  kept  in  this  prac* 
tice,  is  not  certain  or  regular,  being  moltly  determined  by 
the  milking,  luch  as  are  good  milkers  being  continued  much 
longer  than  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe.  When  they  fail 
in  their  milk  they  fhould  probably  always  be  difpofed  of  as 
foon  as  poffible.  In  this  fyftem  it  is  obvious,  that  young 
cows  muft  conftantly  afford  the  bed  profit ; but  they  may 
perhaps  be  profitably  kept  till  the  third  or  fourth  calf,  and 
in  fome  cafes  even  longer. 

In  the  pra&ice  of  the  London  milk-men,  the  cows  are 
often  fuffered  to  remain  ia  the  dirty  yards,  without  being 
G g 2 fufficientljr 
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fitfflciently  protected  from  the  weather,  even  during  the 
winter  feafon’  ; but  this  fhould  conflantly  be  avoided  by 
having  proper  fheds,  or  other  low  buildings,  conllrufted  for 
them,  and  to  which,  if  Halls  for  tying  them  up  were  added, 
it  would  probably  be  Ip  highly  convenient  and  beneficial  as 
to  repay  the  expence  in  a very  fhort  time.  The  influence 
of.  the  atmofphere  is  fo  greatly  prejudicial  to  tliefe  animals, 
that  they  cannot  be  too  much  guarded  againH  its  effects. 
Mr.  Curwen  found  it  produce  a difference  in  the  milking  in 
a fmall  number  of  cows  of  more  than  two  gallons  at  a 
meal. 

The  yards  in  which  they  are  contained  fhould  be  fnffici- 
ently  fpacious,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  which 
are  to  be  kept,  in  order  that  they  may  be  airy,  being  well 
enclofed  with  low  fences,  and  the  bottoms  laid  with  fome 
hard  durable  fort  of  materials.  Mr.  Middleton  has  recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe  lime  rubbifh  and  chalk,  which,  he 
lays,  makes  a firm  found  bottom,  by  which  poaching  is  pre- 
- vented,  and  the  dirt  rendered  ealily  capable  of  being  feraped 
off,  and  the  yards  be  kept  clean. 


In  the  milking  of  the  cows  in  this,  as  well  as  the  dairy 
pradtice,  greater  attention  is  perhaps  neceffary  than  is  com- 
monly beftowed  upon  the  bufinefs,  to  procure  the  greateft 
poflible  quantity  of  milk.  It  has  been  advifed  on  the  well 
known  phyfiological  principle  of  the  fecretions  of  animals, 
being  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  withdraw- 
ing the  fluid,  that  more  frequent  milkings  fhould  be  had  re- 
courfe  to,  in  order  to  augment  the  quantity  of  milk  in  thefe 
animals. 

By  thus  producing  a habit  in  the  organs,  which  per- 
form this  office,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  quantity 
afforded,  in  a giyen  time,  may  be  greater  than  in  other 
cafes  ; but  in  order  to  effect  the  bufinefs  perfectly,  great 
care  and  attention  are  requifite,  both  to  the  feeding  and  to 
exaftnefsin  the  times  of  milking,  as  well  as  to  the  drawing 
away  every  drop  of  the  fluid  at  each  operation.  With  the 
view  of  fubjedting  this  matter  to  the  tell  of  experiment, 
Mr.  Macro  has  recorded  the  following  trials  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  Mr.  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture. 


May  21,  1 7S9. 

FirH  meal,  - 

Second  ditto,  - 

Pints. 

9u 

13 

Odtober  22,  1789. 

FirH  meal,  ... 

Second  ditto,  ... 

- 11 

6 

2 2 § 

\1 

May  22. 

FirH  meal,  - 

Second  ditto,  - 

Third  ditto,  ... 

*3 

8 

5 

FirH  meal, 
Second  ditto. 
Third  ditto, 

October  23. 

1 1 
3 

- 3 

\ 

2 6 

May  23. 

Odtober  24. 

FirH  meal,  - 

Second  ditto,  ... 

Third  ditto,  ... 

Fourth  ditto,  - - - 

- 12 

7 

6 

1 

FirH  meal, 
Second  ditto, 
Third  ditto, 
Fourth  ditto, 

- 

10 

- *§ 

- ^ 
- 3 

26 

16 

— 

— 

To  have  afforded  any  fatisfadtory  refults,  thefe  experi- 
ments fhould  have  been  much  longer  continued  and  more  va- 
ried in  the  periods  of  drawing  the  milk,  as  well  as  carefully 
compared  with  the  quantity,  and  kind  of  food  on  which 
the  cows  were  fed,  and  by  thus  determining  what  depends 
on  Amply  withdrawing  the  milk,  and  what  on  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  food  confumed,  the  influence  of  the 
pradfice  might  be  afeertained. 

In  this  intention  it  has  been  advifed  to  milk  the  cows 
when  well  fed  in  the  fummer  feafon,  three  times  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day  at  equal  diftances  of  time,  by  which  fome  have 
fuppofed  the  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  the  milk  to  be 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity,  while  others  confider 
it  as  much  lefs : but  were  a third  more  obtained,  the  addi- 
tional trouble  and  expence  would  he  fully  compenfated. 
More  experiments  require  to  be  made  in  this  view  to  fully 
decide  the  benefit  that  may  be  thus  derived. 

The  pradtice  of  cow-farmers,  in  general,  is  merely  that 
of  having  the  milk  withdrawn  twice  in  the  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  operation  being  performed  about  feven 
©’clock  in  the  morning,  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  But  with 


milk-dealers  it  is  ufual  to  have  it  performed  at  from  four  to 
about  fix  in  the  morning,  and  from  a little  after  one  to  three 
in  the  afternoon.  In  thele  cafes  more  frequent  milkings  would 
probably  not  anfwer  to  the  cow-keeper.  But  the  bufinefs 
fhould  he  fo  executed  as  that  no  milk  be  left  undrawn,  as 
otherwife  not  only  lofs  in  the  milk,  but  in  the  cows  becom- 
ing more  quickly  dry  may  be  fultained.  The  work  fhould 
alfo  be  performed  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible,  and  with 
great  circumfpedtion  in  regard  to  cleanlinefs.  A good 
milker  is  capable  of  finifhing  from  fix  to  eight  cows  in  the 
hour. 

The  profit  of  this  fyftem  of  management  muff  be  differ- 
ent, according  to  cjrcumftances  of  different  kinds ; but, 
in  general,  is  accomplifhed  with  lefs  trouble  and  expence 
than  moft  other  modes  of  farming  praftice. 

In  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex,  it  is  Hated 
that,  from  the  fadts  which  are  there  brought  forward,  it 
would  feem  that  there  are  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying 
the  capital  and  its  vicinity  with  milk,  about  the  number  of 
eight  thoufand  five  hundred  milch-cows  ; and  that  according 
to  the  information  which  has  been  procured,  the  quantity 
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of  milk,  which  is  afforded  by  each  cow,  is,  on  an  average, 
about  nine  quarts  in  the  day,  which  is  equal  to,  per  annum , 
3 285  quarts. 

The -calf  takes  part  of  the  milk,  it  is  obferved,  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  it  would  not  be 
faleable  ; and  there  is  a falling  off  for  a few  days  before  the 
c®w  calves  : thefe  occafion  a deduction  of  about  eighty-five 
quarts,  leaving  the  annual  faleable  produce  of  each  cow 
about  3200  quarts,  which,  at  the  prefent  price  of  two- 
pence three  farthings  the  quart,  amounts  to  £ 36  13  4 

To  which  fum  add  for  a calf,  at  two  or  three 
days  old,  from  23s.  to  3 if.  6 cl.  the  medium 
is  about  - - - - 168 


And  it  gives  the  total  annual  produce,  per 
cow,  about  - - - £38 


which,  on  S500  cows,  amounts  to  317,400 1.  per  annum. 
Expences  of  Keep. 

F The  cow-keepers  feed  their  cattle  very  highly,  in  order  to 
their  producing  the  greateft  poffible  quantity  of  milk.  The 
expence  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

£•  s‘  d. 

Turnips  7 cwt.  or  14  bufhel3  per  week  each  cow, 

at  3 cl.  is  - - - - - 036 

Brewer’s  grains,  7 bufhels,  at  3d.  or  more,  is  - o 2 11 
Hay,  one  trufs  and  a half,  per  week,  at  2s.  6d.  03  9 

The  expence  of  the  food  of  a cow  per  week  is  o 10  2 

which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  2 61.  13s.  per  ann. 
and  that  fum  taken  from  the  produce  in  milk  and 
calf,  as  before  dated,  of  38/.  leaves  - £ 11  7 o 

The  price  here  charged  for  the  hay  may  perhaps,  he  fays, 
be  deemed  low  ; but  it  will  not  appear  to  be  fo  when  it  is 
taken  into  the  account,  that  the  cow-keepers  mow  their 
land  two  or  three  times  in  a feafon,  as  their  objeft  is  to 
procure  the  moil  graffy  and  foft  hay  they  can.  It  is  like- 
wife  notburthened  with  market  charges. 


There  are  feveral  other  charges  to  be  fuftained  by  the 
cow-keepers,  particularly, 


Intereft  of  dock  annually  ... 
Damaged  and  loft  cattle  ... 
Horfes,  harnefs,  and  waggons 
Rent  of  Buildings  .... 
Hire  of  fervants  .... 
Expences  of  fairs  and  markets  ; unforefe$n 
expences  and  Ioffes  ... 


} 


Amounting  annually,  per  cow,  to 


c 

S. 

d. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

I 

O 

0 

IO 

O 

I 

0 

O 

0 

JO 

O 

5 

/ 

O 

■6 

0 

0 

which,  taken  from  the  ill.  3s.  before 
mentioned,  leaves  a remainder  of  the  nett  ? 
profit  of  each  cow  about  - - J 

The  produce  of  a cow,  as  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Harper, 
near  Liverpool,  in  the  management  of  an  induftrious  cow- 
keeper,  was  nine  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  on  the  average, 
the  whole  year  through,  which  was  fold  at  2 d.  the  quart, 
with  the  advantage  of  felling  cream.  But  there  is  a dif- 
count  to  be  made,  as  when  the  fummer  months  come  in  there 
is  often  a great  flow  of  milk  comes  out  of  the  country, 
which  reduces  the  average  of  both  milk  and  cream  to  two- 
pence per  quart  the  year  through. 

To  3235  quarts  of  milk,  at  two-pence  per  £.  s.  d. 
quart,  .... 

£ 

To  the  average  keep  of  a cow  in 
grains,  &c.  for  one  year,  at  41-.  6d. 
per  week  .... 

To  160  ftone  of  hay  at  8 <7.  per  ftone 
To  16  weeks  grafs  at  33-.  6d.  per 
week  ... 


1 1 
5 


14 

6 


d. 


27 


16 


Together  - - 19  16  8 
Remains  - - 7 10  10 

for  intereft  of  flock,  Ioffes  in  cattle,  and  profit. 


In  Mr.  Curwen’s  method  of  keeping  cows,  the  expences  and  profits  for  the  fpace  of  220  days,  with  cows  of  the 

fmaller  kind,  are  thus  Hated  : 


Dr. 

To  keep  for  220  days  at  6d.  per  day, 
To  labour  in  attendance  of  cows 
To  lofs,  rifles,  &c.  &c. 


5 10 

2 o 

3 o 


£ 10  xo  o 


Cr. 

To  8 quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  220  days,  at  2d.  14  1 3 4 

To  33  carts  of  manure  - - - 1130 

To  calf  - - - - 200 


Cofl 

Clear  profit 


18  6 
10  10 


£7  *6  4 


It  is  ftated  further,  by  the  author  of  the  Middlefex  Re- 
port, that  <c  the  confumers  pay  four-pence  halfpenny  per 
quart  to  .the  retailers.  If  the  latter  were  to  fell  the  milk 
pure  and  unadulterated  at  this  price,  it  would  yield  them  a 
profit  of  64/.  per  cent.  But,  in  order  to  difeover  the  aftual 
profit  of  the  retailers,  we  mull  add  eight-pence  for  cream 
{hort-meafure,  and  the  extraneous  articles  mixed  with  it, 
which  increafes  3s.  the  ufual  price  of  eight  quarts,  to 
3r.  Sd.  ; and,  as  it  cofts  them  only  is.  10 d.  there  remains 
for  labour  and  profit  100  per  cent,  thus  the  retailer  clears 
36/.  13^.  4 d.  by  every  cow.  On  the  whole,  they  are  ftated 
to  divide  among  them  the  unreafonably  large  fum  of 


308,833/.  ; and  the  fum  paid  for  milk  amounts  to 

626,233/. 

“ When  the  families  of  fafhion  are  in  London  for  the 
winter  feafon,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  confumption,  and  con- 
fequent  deterioration,  of  milk  are  at  the  higheft.  During 
the  fummer  months,  when  fuch  families  are  for  the  molt 
part  in  the  country,  the  milk  may  probably  be  of  rather  a 
better  quality.  The  cream  is  taken  from  fo  much  of  it  as 
remains  unfold,  and  made  into  frefh  butter  for  the  London 
markets.  The  butter-milk  is  given  to  the  hogs. 

“ The  milk  is  always  given  in  its  genuine  ftate  to  the  re- 
tail dealers ; and,  as  it  is  fold  to  them  by  the  cow-keepers 
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after  the  rate  of  two-pence  three-farthings  per  quart,  and  is 
retailed  by  them  at  four-pence  halfpenny  per  quart,  the  pro- 
fit is  furely  fo  large  as  ought  to  prevent  even  the  fmalleft 
adulteration.  But  when  it  is  confidered  how  greatly  it  is 
reduced  by  water,  and  impregnated  with  vvorfe  ingredients, 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  method  has  yet  been  de- 
vifc-d  to  put  a ftop  to  the  many  fcandalous  frauds  and  im- 
politions  in  general  pradlice,  with  regard  to  this  very  necef- 
fary  article  of  human  fuftenance.  It  is  certainly  an  objeft 
well  deferving  the  particular  confideration  of  the  legillature. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  perfons  would  be  glad  to 
make  fome  addition  to  the  price  now  paid  for  it,  (high  as 
that  price  is,)  provided  they  could,  for  fucli  increafed  price, 
procure  fo  ufeful  an  article  in  domeflic  economy  perfectly 
genuine.” 

But  befides  this,  it  has  been  dated  in  the  fame  report 
that  “ it  is  a common  practice  with  the  retailers  of  this  ufe- 
ful article  to  carry  the  milk  firlt  home  to  their  own  houfes, 
when  it  is  fet  up  for  half  a day,  when  the  cream  is  taken 
from  it,  at  lead  all  that  comes  up  in  that  time,  and  it  is 
then  fold  for  new  milk ; by  which  means,  what  is  delivered 
in  the  morning  is  no  other  than  the  milk  of  the  preceding 
afternoon,  deprived  of  the  cream  it  throws  up  by  handing 
during  that  time.  By  this  means,  a further  confiderable 
profit  accrues  to  the  retaiier,  and  the  milk  is  rendered  lefs 
nutritious.  It  is  fuggefted  as  a matter  of  furprife,  that  in 
the  city  of  London,  fo  long  and  defervedly  famous  for  the 
attention  and  vigilance  of  its  magiftrates,  in  the  condufl.  and 
regulation  of  the  markets,  no  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken 
of,  or  any  means  adopted  to  prevent,  the  abufes  fo  generally 
and  juttly  complained  of  in  an  article,  the  confumption  of 
which,  in  London  and  its  environs,  is  greater  than  in  half 
the  cities  of  Europe.  Milk,  fays  the  able  writer,  has  al- 
ways been  a favourite  part  of  the  food  of  Britons  ; and  in  a 
great  aud  populous  city,  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants.  “ Lade  etcarne  vivunt,”  fays  Casfar  in 
his  Commentaries. 

The  fame  writer  adds,  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  cows,  that  “ five  or  fix  men  only  are  employed  in  at- 
tending near  three  hundred  cows  and  that  “ as  one  wo- 
man cannot  miik  more  than  eight  or  nine  cows  twice  a day, 
that  part  of  the  bufinefs  would  neceffarily  be  attended  with 
confiderable  expence  to  the  cow-keepers,  were  it  not  that 
the  retailer,  as  before  o'oferved,  agrees  for  the  produce  of  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  and  takes  the  labour  and  expence 
of  milking  on  himfelf.”  In  this  pradice  too,  with  the 
London  cow-keepers  it  is  obferved  that  “ every  cow-houfe 
..is  provided  with  a milk-room,  (where  the  milk  is  mea- 
fured,  and  ferved  out  by  the  cow-keeper,)  and  this  room  is 
moftly  furnifhed  with  a pump,  to  which  the  retaii-dealers 
apply  in  rotation,  not  fecretly,  but  openly  before  any  per- 
fon  that  may  be  Handing  by  ; from  which  thev  pump  water 
into  the  milk-veffels  at  their  diferetion.  The  pump  is 
placed  there,  it  is  faid,  exprefsly  for  that  purpofe,  and  in- 
deed is  very  feldom  uied  for  any  other.  A confiderable 
cow-keeper  in  Surrey  has  a pump  of  this  kind,  which,  the 
writer  fays,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  famous  black  eow, 
(from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  painted  black,)  and  is 
faid  to  yield  more  than  all  the  reft  put  together.  Where 
fuch  a pump  is  not  provided  for  them,  things  are  much 
worfe  ; tor  in  that  cafe  the  retailers  are  not  even  careful  to 
ufe  clean  water.  Some  of  them  have  been  feen  to  dip  their 
pails  in  a common  horfe-trough  ; and,  what  is  ftili  more 
difgufting,  though  equally  true,  one  cow-houfe  happens  to 
Hand  clofe  to  the  edge  of  a ftream,  into  which  runs  much 
ot  the  dung,  and  molt  of  the  urine,  of  the  cows ; and  even 
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in  this  ftream,  fo  fully  impregnated,  they  have  been  oh- 
ferved  to  dip  their  milk-pails. 

“ A cow-keeper  informs  the  author,  he  fays,  that  the 
retail  milk-dealers  are,  for  the  moft  part,  the  refufe  of  other 
employments ; pofLfhng  neither  character,  decency  of  man- 
ners, nor  cleanlinefs.  No  perfon  could  pofli'cly  drink  of  the 
milk,  were  they  fully  acquainted  with  the  filthy  manner  of 
thefe  dealers  in  it.  The  fame  perfon,  he  alfo  obferves, 
fuggefts,  as  a remedy  for  thefe  abufes,  that  it  would  he 
highly  proper  for  every  retail  milk-dealer  to  be  obliged  to 
take  out  an  annual  licence  from  the  magiftrates  ; which  li- 
cence fhoula  be  granted  only  to  fuch  as  could  produce  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct,  figned  by  the  cow-keeper,  and 
a certain  number  of  their  enftomers  ; and  alio  on  their  being 
fworn  to  fell  the  milk  pure  and  unadulterated.” 

It  is  obferved  by  the  writer  of  a work  entitled  “ Synopfis 
of  rlufbandry,”  that  “ of  the  feveral  different  ways  of  rail- 
ing a profit  from  milch-cows,  that  of  felling  the  milk,  where 
circumllances  will  allow  of  its  being  carried  on  to  a due  ex- 
tent, is  by  far  the  moft  eligible.  In  the  economy  of  making 
butter  and  cheefe,  the  trouble  and  expence  are  daily  and  oer- 
petual.  Several  extraordinary  domeftics  muft  be  employed, 
where  the  dairy  is  large  ; and  no  fmall  allowance  of  fuel  is 
neceffary,  that  boiling  water  may  be  ftili  at  hand,  to  fcald 
the  pails  and  other  utenfils  employed  on  the  occafion.” 
That  “ in  fuckling,  alfo,  the  charges  are  much  heavier  than 
when  the  milk  is  fold  out  of  che  pail ; fur  bucklers  are  con- 
tinually wanted,  which  are  often  bought  in  at  very  advanced 
prices ; and  fometimes  thefe  are  not  to  be  procured  at  any 
rate,  juft  when  they  may  be  required  ; fo  that  either  the 
calves,  which  are  ready  for  the  butcher,  muft  be  kept  a 
week  or  tvv©  longer  than  would  otherwife  have  been  necef- 
fary, in  which  the  farmer  will  rarely  find  his  account ; or,  if 
thefe  calves  are  fold  ofF,  there  will  be  an  overplus  of  milk, 
of  which  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  make  any  profit,  fince 
it  will  not  produce  a quantity  of  cream  fufficient  to  make 
any  advantage  by  the  butter.  Now  the  milk-man,  it  is  re- 
marked, has  none  of  thefe  inconveniences  to  ftruggle  with} 
and,  whilft  the  cows  continue  to  yield  an  ample  produce, 
ai'.d  this  goes  off  at  a quick  fale,  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs 
is  performed  with  little  trouble  ; and,  what  i3  an  additional 
advantage,  each  cow  yields  a profit  before  her  milk  is  fent 
to  market,  by  the  fale  of  the  young  calf ; whereas  the  fuck- 
ing farmer,  as  was  mentioned  before,  is  often  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  purchafing  fuch  young  calves  to  keep  up  his  flock  : 
a balance  greatly  in  favour  of  thofe  perfons  who  make  fale 
of  their  milk.” 

And  it  is  further  obferved,  that  “ on  farms  where  there 
are  many  cows  maintained,  either  for  the  profit  of  the  milk, 
or  the  fatted  calf,  it  will  be  often  neceffary,  on  a variety  of 
accounts,  to  buy  in  frefh  flock,  either  to  fupply  the  place 
of  thofe  which  are  rendered  unfit  for  thefe  purpofes  by  age 
or  accident,  or  to  furniih  an  additional  demand  for  milk, 
&c.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  utmoft  emolument  may 
be  reaped  from  his  profeffion,  it  will  be  convenient  that  the 
farmer  do  not  embark  further  in  the  bufinefs  than  he  can 
carry  on  to  the  greateft  poffible  advantage ; fo  that  when- 
ever a cow  is  to  be  turned  oft,  and  another  bought  in  to 
fupply  her  place,  a pafture  may  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  the 
former,  where  fhe  may  remain  to  fatten,  or  to  recover  from 
difeafe,  as  the  cafe  may  be  : whereas,  if  the  farm  be  fully 
Hocked  with  milch-cows,  thofe  which  are  turned  off  mull 
immediately  be  driven  to  market,  and  fold  at  a low  price, 
to  make  room  for  their  fucceffors,  which  in  all  probability 
were  bought  in  at  a dear  rate.”  See  Dairying,  and 
Cow. 


This 


cow 


c o w 


This  fyftem  of  farming  is  one  which,  from  the  many  con- 
veni.nces  and  little  trouble  or  rifle  which  attends  it,  fhould 
never  be  loft  fight  of  by  tnofe  farmers  who  are  fituated  con- 
tiguous to  large  towns,  or  villages,  or  even  on  the  banks  of 
canah  at  fome  diltance,  by  which  the  produce  can  be  readily 
and  cheap'y  conveyed  to  them.  And  it  is  the  more  necef- 
fary  to  be  regarded,  in  confequence  of  the  iucrcafing  demand 
for  the  produce,  and  its  vaft  utility  in  the  rearing  of  the 
children  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  labouring 
poor. 

Cow  Leaf,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  app'ied  to  fuch 
grounds,  whether  meadows  or  paftures,  as  are  preferved  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  depallured  with  cows. 

Cow-Mig,  in  Rural  Economy , is  a provincial  term  often 
aoplied  to  the  drainage  of  cow-fheds,  dunghills,  and  cow- 
flails. 

Cow’s  Mouth,  in  Geography,  a cavern  fo  called  by  the 
Hindoos,  near  300  miles  above  the  place  where  the  Ganges 
enters  Hindooftan.  According  to  Mr.  Daniel’s  fkecch,  to 
which  major  Rennell  refers,  this  is  above  the  Upper  Gan- 
goutra,  which  is  about  150  geographical  miles  from  Sirina- 
gur.  See  Ganges. 

Cow -Par,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  a word  fometimes  pro- 
vincially  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  a cow-yard,  foid-yard,  or 
ftraw-yard,  where  cows  are  turned  in  for  the  purpofe  of  eat- 
ing the  llraw. 

Cow -Parjley,  in  Botany.  See  Chalrophyllum. 

Cow -Parjley,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a plant  ( Charophyllum  fy  hi  Aire)  which  is  common 
in  uafture  grounds,  and  which  is  faid  to  indicate  a fruitful 
foil.  Cows  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  it  even  to  fuch  a degree, 
according  to  Mr.  Wainwright,  that  about  Dudley,  when 
the  paftures  are  over-run  with  it,  as  frequently  happens, 
they  are  conftantly  turned  in  to  eat  it  up.  Rabbits  reftfh  it  ; 
but  neither  horfes,  flieep,  nor  fwine,  choofe  it.  From  its 
being  one  of  the  molt  early  plants  in  riling  in  the  fpn.ng,  it 
might  perhaps  be  converted  to  ufe  as  an  early  green  food. 
In  the  beginning  of  April  it  has  often  the  height  of  two 
feet,  or  more.  It  fhould  be  eradicated  from  all  pafture 
grounds,  as  injurious  to  the  natural  grafs,  and  as  fpreading 
itfelf  rapidly  by  feeds.  The  roots,  from  being  perennial, 
are  often  verv  troublefome,  and  difficult  to  be  deftroyed. 

Co w -Parfnep,  in  Botany.  See  Heracleum  fphondy- 
lium. 

Cow -Parfnep,  in  Rural  Economy , the  name  of  a plant 
( Heracleum  fphondyUum)  which  is  very  troublefome  as  a 
weed  in  fome  grounds,  and  which  rifes  to  the  height  of 
nearly  three  feet.  Rabbits,  hogs,  and  affes,  eat  the  leaves 
with  eagernefs ; and  it  is  likewite  eaten  by  cows,  goats,  and 
fheep  ; but  horfes  refuie  it,  or  eat  it  indifferently.  It  is 
known  by  various  names,  as  wild  parfnep,  meadow  parfnep, 
madnep,  hogweed,  &c.  It  is  a plant  which  contains  a large 
proportion  of  faccharine  matter  in  its  conftitution. 

Cow-Quakes,  in  Botany.  See  Briza. 

Cow  -Quakes,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  often  given  to  a 
plant  of  the  grafs  kind  ( Briza  media),  which  is  frequent  in 
fields  and  paftures  of  the  more  wet  kind.  It  is  eaten  by  cows, 
goats,  and  lheep.  The  land  fhould  be  well  drained  to  get 
quit  of  it. 

Cow-Rake.  See  Cowl -Rake. 

Cow,  Sea,  in  Zoology.  See  Sea-Csw. 

Cow-5  ie,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  often  provincially 
made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the  fhort  thick  hair-rope,  which  has 
a wooden  nut  at  one  end  of  it,  and  an  eye  at  the  other,  that 
is  employed  by  the  milker  to  hopple  the  hind-legs  of  the 
cow  during  the  time  of  milking,  and  keep  her  quiet  and  le- 
cure  from  kicking  and  overturning  the  pail, 


Cow -Weed,  in  Botany.  See  Ch-'erophyllum. 

Cow-  Weed,  in  Rural  Economy.  See  Cow -Parjley. 

Cow- Wheat,  a name  applied  to  a plant  frequently  met 
with  in  both  tillage  and  pafture  ground,  ( Melampyrum  ar- 
venfe.)  of  which  there  are  different  fpecies,  as  the  pratenfe 
and  fy  Rati  cum.  It  has  a leed  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of 
wheat,  from  which  its  name  has  probably  arifen.  This, 
when  ground  with  the  grain,  is  faid  to  give  it  a dark  colour 
and  bitterifh  tafte  ; though  Ray  afferts,  that  he  could  not 
perceive  anv  unpleafant  relilh  in  the  bread  with  which  it  was 
blended.  Cows  and  goats  eat  the  plant,  according  to  With- 
ering ; but  fheep  refuie  it.  And  Miller  confiders  it  as  a de- 
licate food  for  cattle,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  under  the  procef3 
of  fattening,  and  for  cows  ; fugged ing  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  cultivate  it  for  thefe  purpofes.  Where  the  meadow- 
fort  (pratenfe)  abounds,  it  isafferted  by  Withering  that  the 
butter  is  yellow  and  uncommonly  good,  when  made  from, 
the  milk  of  cows  feeding  upon  it.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it, 
and  cows  are  fond  of  it  ; but  fwine,  though  they  are 
very  fond  of  the  feeds,  refufe  the  plant  ; which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  horfes. 

The  yellow  kind  (fylvaticnm ) is  likewise,  according  to- 
the  fame  authority,  eaten  by  cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  which, 
when  plentifully  fupplied  with  the  plant,  foon  get  into  con- 
dition. The  feeds,  when  filed  in  the  autumn,  rife  in  the 
ipring  ; but,  in  other  cafes,  do  not  come  up  till  the  fecond 
year  after  fowing.  The  firft  fort  fhould  be  kept  out  of 
corn-fields,  as  being  a troublefome  weed. 

Cow  -Yard,  is  the  name  of  the  enclofed  place  in  which 
cows  are  kept  and  flickered  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather.. 
They  fhould  be  made  fpacious,  and  laid  with  folid  materials- 
in  the  bottoms,  in  order  to  prevent  poaching. 

COWARD,  a term  in  Heraldry,  applied  only  to  the 
lion,  when  his  tail  is  reprefented  hanging  down  and  paffing 
between  his  legs. 

COWARDICE,  in  Pathology  and  Ethics,  denotes  that 
habitual  temper  and  difpofition,  which  difqualifies  from  op- 
poling  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  it  is  our  duty  or 
intereft  to  combat ; and  every  indication  of.  cowardice  is  an 
indication  of  culpable  and  unmanly  fear. 

COWAY  Stakes,  in  Geography,  a place  of  England, 
near  Walton  upon  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  where 
Ccefar  is  faid  to  have  paffed  this  river  into  Middlefex. 

COWBR1DGE,  a market  town  in  Glamorganfhire, 
Wales.  The  ancient  name  is  Pont  y fonj  but  the  natives 
have  changed  the  latter  word  to  faen,  or  Port  y fien,  Stone 
Bridge.  Robert  de  St.  Quintin,  who  afterwards  built 
Llanblethian  caftle,  and  who  was  lord  of  the  territory, 
walled  the  town  with  ftone  in  1091  ; a handfome  gate  of 
which  ftiii  remains.  It  is  fituated  in  a remarkably  fertile  and 
pleafant  valley,  generally  called  the  “ Vale  of  Glamorgan,” 
or  the  “ Garden  of  Wales,”  and  confifts  principally  of  one 
ftreet,  tolerably  well  built,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in 
length.  The  panfh  church  is  a handfome  edifice.  There  is- 
a town-hall,  and  the  county  Bridewell  {lands  within  the  an- 
cient walls.  The  quarter- feffions  of  the  county  are  held 
here  annually  at  Eafter  ; and  the  Glamorganfhire  races  al- 
ternately at  Cowbridge  and  Cardiff.  The  free  fchool, 
though  not  originally  founded  by  fir  Llewelin  Jenkins,  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  is  indebted  to 
that  gentleman  for  conftderable  affiftance  towards  the  general 
purpofes  of  the  inftitution,  which  poffeffes  two  fellow  (hips, 
two  kholarfhips,  and  an  exhibition  at  Jefus  College,  Ox- 
ford. There  is,  befides,  a good  ffihool  for  reading,,  writings 
and  arithmetic.  The  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  eommon-council-men  ; and  ist 
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a town-clerk,  &c.  See.  The  market  day  is  Tuefday, 
and  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 

COW  and  Calf  Pq/lure  Rivers,  are  head  branches  of 
Revanna  river,  in  Virginia. 

Cow  and  Calf  Rods.  Thefe  are  the  names  of  fome 
rugged  rocks  projecting  out  of  the  fea  off  Trevore  Head, 
near  Padltow  in  Cornwall.  The  higheft  of  thefe  rocks  had- 
its  fituation  determined  in  the  government  trigonometrical 
fnrvey  in  1795'  hy  an  obfervation  from  St.  Agnes  Beacon, 
diftant  94.650  feet,  and  bearing  2.30  7'  22"  S.W.  from  the 
parallel  to  the  meridian  of  St.  Agnes ; and  another  from 
Karuminnis,  diftant  169,450  feet  : whence  is  deduced  its 
latitude  e)0°r3  2'  45"./  N.,  and  its  longitude  50  2'  22",  or 
2° ' 9''  5 W.  of  Greenwich. 

COWDEN,  a reftory  in  Kent,  in  the  lathe  of  Sutton. 
The  fituation  of  its  fteeple  was  fettled  in  the  government 
trigonometrical  fnrvey  in  1799,  by  an  obfervation  from 
Frant  fteeple,  diftant  41,943  feet,  and  bearing  67°  18’  3" 
S.E.  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ; and 
another  from  B’dborough  Ration,  diftant  30,485  feet,  bear- 
itlg  /. 20  17'  27"  N.E.  from  the  fame  parallel:  whence  is  de- 
duced its  latitude  51°  7'  34". 2 N.  and  longitude  o°  6'  9". 9 
E.  of  Greenwich. 

COWE',  the  capital  town  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
fituaced  at  the  foot  ,of  the  hill,  on  both  fides  of  the  river 
Tenneflee.  At  this  place  terminates  the  great  vale  of  Cowe, 
exhibiting  o.ne  of  the  mod  charming  mountainous  landfcapes- 
that  can  be  ften.  This  vale  is  clofed  at  Cowe  by  a ridge  of 
high  hills,  called  the  “ Jore  mountains.”  The  town  con- 
tains about  100  habitations.  In  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate 
of  TennefTce,  Cowe  is  deferibed  as  near  the  line  which  fe- 
parates  Tenneflee  from  Virginia,  and  is  divided  into  Old 
Cliota,  another  Indian  town,  by  that  part  of  the  great  Iron 
or  Smoky  mountain,  called  Unicei  or  Unaca  mountain. 

GOWEN,  a river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Tave, 
in  the  county  of  Carmarthen. 

COWES,  a fea-port  town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  Ifie  of 
Wight,  feated  on  the  river  Medan,  which  divides  it  into 
Eail  and  Weft  Cowes.  It  is  a place  of  good  trade,  and  a 
great  refort  of  merchant  (hips,  which  often  lie  here  for  con- 
voy. Paffage-boats  are  continually  palling  between  this 
place  and  Portfmouth  and  Southampton  ; and  the  packet 
with  the  mail  fiom  the  ifland  to  London  fails  from  this  place  ; 
9 miles  W.S.W.  from  Portfmouth,  and  10  S.S.E.  from 
Southampton.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  government  trigono- 
metrical furvey  in  1793,  the  exact  fituation  of  the  fummer- 
houfe,  belonging  to  the  horfe-fhoe  inn  above  this  town, 
was  determined  by  an  obfervation  from  Butfer-hill,  diftant 
11 5 573  feet,  and  bearing  410  57'  52"  N.E.  from  the  pa- 
rallel to  the  meridian  of  Dunnoie  ■ and  from  Rook’s-hill, 
diftant  140,005  feet  : whence  is  deduced  its  latitude  50°  44' 
35".  1,  and  its  longitude  i°  18' 33". 7,  or  5'  14"., 2 W.  of 
Gree  wich. 

COWETAS,  or  Kowetas,  a town  of  the  Lower 
Creeks  in  Eaft  Florida,  called  the  “ Bloody-town.”  It 
lies  on  the  weft  bank  of  Chata-Uche  river,  and  contains  280 
perfon,s. 

COWIE,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the  fea  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  Stonehaven,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardin. 

COW-Itch,  in  Botany.  See  Dolichos  pruriens. 

COWL,  or  Coul,  Cuculla,  a fort  of  hood,  worn  by  cer- 
tain monks.  See  Coul. 

Cowl,  Friar's,  in  Botany.  See  Arum  maculatum. 

Cowl,  in  Rural  Economy , the.  name  often  applied,  in 
different  dift riels,  to  fignify  a fort  of  tub,  particularly  that 
which  is  ufed  in  the  making  of  cheefe.  . 1 


Cov/l,  a provincial  term,  frequently  made  ufe  of  to  de* 
note  the  raking  or  feraping  cf  any  thing,  as  dung,  &c.  to- 
gether. 

Cowl- P refs,  a provincial  word,  employed  to  fignify  a fort 
of  lever.  ’ 

Cowl -Rale,  the  name  of  a fort  of  tool  of  the  rake  kind, 
which  is  employed  in  feraping  up  rmid,  dirt,  or  other  mat- 
ters from  the  lurface.  It  is  ufually  pronounced  cow-rale. 

COWLEY,  Abraham,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  I. on- 
don  in  the  year  1618.  His  father  was  a grocer,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr,  Johnfon,  he  was  probably  a diffenter  from 
the  eftablifhcd  church.  He  died,  however,  before  the  birth 
of  his  fon  Abraham,  the  care  of  whom  devolved  wholly  on 
the  mother,  w ho,  when  he  became  of  a fit  age,  obtained 
for  him  a place  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  as  king’s  fcholar. 
He  is  reprefented  as  having  been  fo  deficient  in  memory  as 
to  have  been  unable  to  retain  the  common  rules  of  grammar; 
but  his  biographer,  already  referred  to,  feems  to  fuppofe 
that  he  was  able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them,  and, 
being  an  enemy  to  conllraint,  he  Ipaved  himfelf  the  trouble. 
At  any  rate,  he  laid  in  a good  ftock  of  claffical  learning,  and 
attained  a corredl  and  elegant  tafte.  While  he  was  at  fchool, 
he  published  a collection  of  verfes,  under  the  title  of  “ Poeti- 
cal Bloffoms:”  he  was  then  but  13  years  of  age,  and  his 
“ Tragical  Hiltory  of  Pyramus  and  Thilbe”  was  written 
three  years  before  this  ; and  when  he  was  15,  he  wrote  his 
“ Conftantia  and  Philetes.”  At  this  early  period  he  like- 
wife  produced  a comedy,  entitled  “ Love’s  Riddle,”  which 
was  pubiiflied  after  he  had  been  fome  time  at  Cambridge, 
whither  he  went  in  1636.  The  early  productions  of  this 
young  man  were  diitirguifhed  rather  for  a moral  and  fen- 
tentious  turn,  than  for  any  extraordinary  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. At  Trinity  College  he  foon  foared  above  his  contem- 
poraries, and  appeared  as  an  author  by  pubiifhing,  befides 
the  “ Love’s  Riddle,”  a Latin  comedy,  entitled  “ Nau- 
fragium  Joculare,”  which  was  adltd  before  the  univerfity  by 
the  members  of  his  college.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  as  the  prince  paffea  through  Cambridge,  he  was  enter- 
tained with  the  reprefentation  of  the  “ Guardian,”  one  of 
Cowley’scomedies,  which  was  afterwards  furreptitioufly  print- 
ed daring  his  abfence  from  the  country.  He  continued  to  re- 
flde  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  obtained  his  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts,  when  he  was  ejedled  from  Cambridge  by  the 
Puritan  vifitors.  From  Cambridge  he  went  to  ■Oxford  ; 
publilhed  a fatire,  entitled  “ The  Puritan  and  Papift  ;”  and 
fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  for  his  loyalty,  that  he  gained  the 
kindnefs  and  confidence  of  thofc  who  attended  the  king  ; and 
was  honoured  with  the  particular  friendfhip  of  lord  Falkland. 
When  Oxford  furrendered  to  parliament,  Cowley  followed 
the  queen  to  Paris,  and  was  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  St.  Al- 
bans. He  was  alfo  employed  in  the  corretpondence  carried 
on  in  favour  of  the  royal  caufe,  and  particularly  in  cyphering 
and  decyphering  the  letters  that  palled  between  the  king  and 
queen,  which  occupied  his  nights  as  well  as  his  days.  In 
the  midft  of  thefe  feriuus  and  very  important  avocations  he 
pubiiflied  a colledlicn  of  amorous  poems,  entitled  “ The 
Millrefs.”  In  1656,  having  no  longer  any  affairs  to  tranf- 
adl  abroad,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  very  foon  after, 
publilhed  an  edition  of  his  poems.  In  the  fearch  for  an- 
other perfon,  Cowley  was  arrefted  and  imprifoned,  but  li- 
berated by  the  generofity  of  Dr.  Scarborough,  who  gave  bail 
for  him  in  the  film  of  1000/.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  came 
home  with  a.  view  of  benefitting  the  party,  whofe  caufe  he 
had  efpoufed  ; and  to  diffemble  his  defign,  it  was  faid  that 
he  wilhed  to  be  regarded  as  a phyfleian,  and  accordingly 
took  his  degree.  In  the  character  of  Dr.  Cowley  he  appears 
among  the  experimentalifts  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
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"Royal  Society.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  went  again 
to  France,  and  became  a fecond  time  an  agent  in  the  royal 
caufe  ; and  when  Charles  II.  was  redored  to  the  throne 
of  thefe  realms,  he  returned  and  was  in  hopes  of  fome  fignal 
reward  for  his  many  fervices : but  after  a confiderable  lapfe 
of  time,  during  which  he  made  many  fruitiefs  applications, 
he  obtained  what  was  equal  to  about  300/ .per  annum.  He 
had  already,  from  a defire  of  retirement,  taken  his  abode  at 
Barn-elms  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  feems  to  have 
had  enough  of  the  world  to  defire  never  to  engage  again  in 
its  vexations  and  changes.  From  Barn-elms  he  removed  to 
Chertfey,  w'here  he  lived  but  a fliort  time  ; but  long  enough 
to  find  that  neither  his  body  nor  mind  were  properly  adapted 
to  this  new  fcene.  He  died  at  the  Porch-Houfe  in  Chertfey, 
in  the  year  1667,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  near  Chaucer  and  Spencer  in  Wedminder  Abbey, 
with  great  pomp  ; and  the  king  himfelf  became  his  eulogill, 
by  faying  that  “ Cowley  had  not  left  a better  man  behind 
him  in  England.”  By  Dr.  Spratt  he  is  reprefented  as  the 
molt  amiable  of  mankind,  to  which  no  one  ever  objected. 
He  was  of  a free  and  independent  Ipirit,  moded,  fober,  and 
finer  re  ; of  gentle  affe&ions,  and  moderate  wifhes  ; neither 
making  a parade  of  his  own  merits,  nor  undervaluing  thofe 
of  others. 

For  a complete  account  of  Cowley  as  a poet,  and  of  his 
various  pieces,  we  refer  to  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  ; 
where,  among  other  things,  we  are  told,  “ that  Cowley 
brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a mind  replete  with  learning  ; 
and  that  his  pages  are  embellifhed  with  a.l  the  ornaments 
which  books  could  fuppiy  ; that  he  was  the  firff  who  im- 
parted to  Englifh  numbers  the  enthufiafm  of  the  greater  ode, 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  iefs  ; that  he  was  equally  qualified  fof 
fprightiy  fallies  and  for  lofty  flights;  that  he  was  among 
thofe  who  freed  tranflation  from  fervility,  and,  inftead  of 
following  his  author  at  a diftance,  walked  by  his  fide  ; and 
that,  if  he  left  verification  yet  improveable,  he  left  likewife, 
from  time  to  time,  fuch  fpecimens  of  excellence  as  enabled 
fucceeding  poets  to  improve  it.”  Biog.  Brit.  Johnfon’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Cowley,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Gallapagos  iflands, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fituated  under  the  equinoctial  line. 

Cowley,  a rectory  in  Middlefex,  in  the  hundred  of  El- 
thorn,  is  fruate  near  to  the  Colr.e  river,  at  the  point  where 
that  river,  owing  to  the  ftrata  dipping  fader  than  its  bed, 
obtains  the  top  of  the  London-clay  flratum,  and  where  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  leaves  the  vale  of  Colne,  and  changes 
its  courfe  towards  the  ead,  upon  the  top  of  the  clay  dratum. 
The  fird  lock  which  occurs  in  proceeding  along  the  canal 
from  Paddington  is  in  this  parifh,  called  Cowley  Eock. 

Cowpen  Colliery , in  the  paridi  of  Horton  in  Northum- 
berland, is  one  of  thole  works  which  contribute  to 
the  fuppiy  of  the  London  market ; called  Cowper,  by 
an  error  of  the  prefs,  (fee  Coal  ;)  and  is  fitnate  on  the 
iouth  fide  of  the  Blyth  river,  to  which  it  has  a rail-way 
laid,  for  the  conveyance  of  large  waggons  laden  with  coals 
to  the  {hipping  daiths  on  the  tiver.  Cowpen  main  coals  ob- 
tain a better  price  than  many  other  forts,  on  account  of  their 
quality  of  burning  freely. 

COWPER,  William,  in  Biography , a very  didinguifhed 
modern  poet,  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  highly  refpect- 
able  family,  who  can  trace  their  ancedry  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  was  bora  at  Berkhamdead  in  Hert- 
fordfhire,  November  26,  a 73  r . His  father.  Dr.  John 
Cowper,  was  redlor  of  the  paridi,  and  nephew  to  lord  chan- 
cellor Cowper.  The  infancy  of  Cowper  was  extremely  deli- 
cate ; and  his  conllitution  at  that  early  period  difeovered  a 
tendency  to  diffidence,  to  melancholy,  and  defpair,  which 
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darkened,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  into  periodical  fits  of  the 
mod  deplorable  depreffion.  In  quitting  the  houfe  of  his 
parents,  he  was  fent  to  a reputable  fchooi  at  Hertford,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Pitman.  From  hence  he  was  removed, 
in  confequence  of  fome  complaint  in  his  eyes,  to  which  he 
himfelf  alluded  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Hay  ley,  his  biographer. 
“ I have  been,”  favs  he,  “ fubject  to  inflammations  of  the 
eyes ; and  in  my  boyifli  days  had  fpecks  on  both,  that  threat- 
ened to  cover  them.  My  father,  alarmed  for  the  confe- 
qnences,  fent  me  to  a female  oculid  of  great  renown  at  that 
time,  in  whofe  houfe  I abode  two  years,  but  to  no  good 
purpofe.  From  her  I was  fent  to  Weftminder  fchooi, 
where,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  fmall-pox  feized  me,  and 
proved  the  better  oculid  of  the  two,  for  it  delivered  me 
from  them  all;  not,  however,  from  great  liablenefs  to  in- 
flammation, to  which  I am  in  a degree  dill  fubject.”  At 
Wedminder  he  acquired  the  claffical  knowledge  and  corredl- 
nefs  of  tade  for  which  he  is  celebrated  ; yet  he  was  often 
heard  to  deplore  the  perfecution  he  fudained,  both  here  and 
at  Hertford,  from  the  cruelty  of  his  fchool-fellows,  ■ not 
daring,  to  ufe  his  own  expreffion,  to  raife  his  eye  above  the 
fhoe-buckle  of  the  elder  hoys,  who  were  apt  to  tyrannize 
over  his  gentle  fpirb.  The  acutenefs  of  his  feelings,  in  his 
childhood,  rendered  thofe  important  years,  which  might  have 
produced,  under  tender  cultivation,  a feries  of  lively  enjoy- 
ments, miferable  years  of  increaling  timidity  and  depreffion, 
which,  in  the  mod  cheerful  hours  of  advanced  life,  he  could 
hardly  deferibe  to  an  intimate  friend  without  flnuddering  at 
the  recollection  of  his  early  wretchednefs.  At  the  age  efi 
eighteen  he  exchanged  a public  fchooi  for  an  attorney’s  of- 
fice. He  refided  three  years  in  the  houfe  of  a Mr.  Chap- 
man, to  whom  he  was  engaged  by  articles  for  that  time. 
After  this  period  he  fettled  himfelf  in  chambers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  refided  till  he  was  33  years  of  age.  Even 
here  his  native  diffidence  confined  him  to  focial  and  fubordi- 
nate  exertions : he  wrote  and  printed,  but  it  was  as  the  con- 
cealed affidant  of  lep3  diffident  authors.  He  had,  however, 
an  opportunity,  which  he  embraced,  of  cultivating  the  friend- 
ffiip  of  fome  eminent  literary  characters,  who  had  been 
his  fchool-fellows  at  Wedminder,  particularly  Colman, 
Bonnel  Thornton,  and  Lloyd,  who  are  referred  to  in 
the  courle  of  cur  work.  See  Churchill,  &c.  Of  him- 
felf Cowper  fays  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Park  : “ From  the  age 
of  20  to  33  I was  occupied,  or  ought  to  have  been,  in  the 
dudy  of  the  law;  from  33  to  60  I have  fpent  my  time  in  the 
country,  where  my  reading  has  been  only  an  apology  for 
idlenefs ; and  where,  when  I had  not  either  a magazine  or  a 
review,  I was  fometimes  a carpenter,  at  others,  a bird-cage 
maker,  or  a gardener,  or  a drawer  of  landfcapes.  At  50 
years  of  age  I commenced  an  author:  it  is  a whim  that  has 
ferved  me  longed  and  bed,  and  will  probably  be  my  lad.” 
Lightly  as  this  mod  moded  of  poets  has  fpoken  of  his  own 
exertions,  and  late  as  he  appeared  to  himfelf  in  producing  his 
chief  poetical  works,  he  had  received  from  nature  a con- 
templative fpirit  perpetually  acquiring  a ftcre  of  mental 
treafure,  which  he  at  lad  unveiled  to  delight  and  adonifh 
the  world.  He  began,  however,  his  poetical  career  at  the 
age  of  14,  by  tranflatirig  an  elegy  of  Tibullus;  and  there 
feems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  his  early  life  he  wrote 
many  poems  of  great  merit,  which  are  probably  for  ever 
lod  to  the  world.  In  his  3 ill  year  he  was  nominated  to  the 
offices  of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  private  committees 
in  the  houfe  of  lords : but  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  fupport  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  new 
office  ; for  the  idea  of  reading  in  public  proved  a fource  of 
torture  to  him.  An  expedient  was  devifed  : he  refigned  his 
iituation  of  reading  clerk,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
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journals  in  the  fame  houTe.  This  change,  it  was  hoped, 
would  render  it  unneceffary  for  him  to  make  a perfonal  ap- 
pearance in  parliament.  Certain  unexpe&ed  bufinefs,  how- 
ever, called  upon  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
lords.  His  terrors  on  this  occauon  overwhelmed  his  reafon. 
Though  he  had  prepared  himfelf  for  his  public  duty,  he 
was  fure,  that  all  his  knowledge,  acquired  with  much  affi- 
duity  and  toil,  would  forfake  him  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe. 
This  didrtffing  apprehenfion  increafed  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
he  was  not  only  unable  to  make  the  experiment,  but  the  very 
friends,  who  called  on  him  for  the  purpofe  of  attending  him 
■to  the  houfe,  acquiefced  in  the  cruel  neceility  of  his  reiin- 
quifhing  the  profpe£F  of  a tlation  to  which,  it  was  now  evi- 
dent, he  was  unequal.  The  conflict  between  the  wifhes  cf 
his  ambition,  and  the  terrors  of  diffidence  fo  completely  over- 
whelmed his  health  and  his  mental  faculties,  that  it  was 
found  neceffiary  to  remove  him  to  St.  Alban’s,  where  he  re- 
fided  a coufiderable  time,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  an 
eminent  phyfician,  the  author  of  fome  well-known  poems. 

“ The  misfortune  of  mental  derangement,”  fays  Mr. 
Hayley,  “ is  a topic  of  fuch  awful  delicacy,  that  I confider 
it  as  the  duty  of  a biographer  rather  to  fink  in  tender  filence, 
than  to  proclaim,  with  circumftantial  and  offenfive  temerity, 
the  minute  particulars  of  a calamity  to  which  all  human  be- 
ings are  expofed,  and,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
received  from  nature  thofe  delightful  but  dangerous  gifts,  a 
heart  of  exquifite  tendernefs  and  a mind  of  creative  energy.” 
From  December  1763  to  the  following  July,  the  mind  of 
Cowper  appears  to  have  laboured  under  the  fevered  fuffer- 
ings  of  morbid  depreffion.  At  length,  by  the  medical  Ikill 
of  Dr.  Cotton,  the  indefcribable  load  of  religious  defpond- 
ency,  which  had  borne  down  the  admirable  faculties  of  this 
worthy  man,  was  removed.  His  ideas  of  religion  were 
changed  from  the  gloom  and  terror  of  defpair  to  the  lullre 
of  comfort  and  delight;  and  in  the  fpring  of  J/65  he  re- 
moved to  a private  lodging  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  was 
foon  introduced  to  the  famiiy  of  Mr.  Unwin,  which  afforded 
him  every  confolation  and  aid  that  his  circumftances  re- 
quired. It  is  not  poffible,  in  a work  of  this  kind,  to  follow 
our  poet  through  all  his  fcenes  of  retirement.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  he  removed  with  his  widow  to  Olney 
in  Buckinghamfhire.  This  happened  in  October,  1767, 
which  was  thenceforth  the  principal  refidence  of  Mr.  Cow- 
per. His  retirement  was  ennobled  by  many  private  adls  of 
beneficence  ; and  his  exemplary  virtue  was  fuch,  that  the 
opulent  fometimes  delighted  to  make  him  their  almoner.  In 
his  fequeftered  life  at  Olney,  he  adminillered  abundantly  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  from  a fund  with  which  be  was  fup- 
plied  by  the  late  John  Thornton,  efq.  Before  he  quitted 
St.  Alban’s,  he  even  took  upon  himfelf  the  charge  ot  a ne- 
erffitous  child,  in  order  to  extricate  him  from  the  perils  of 
being  educated  by  very  profligate  parents:  he  put  him  to 
fchool  at  Huntingdon,  removed  him  on  his  own  removal  to 
Olney,  and  finally  fettled  him  as  an  apprentice  at  Oundle  in 
Northamptonfhire. 

At  Olney  he  contrafded  a clofe  friend fhip  with  the  late 
reverend  Mr.  Newton,  then  minifter  there,  and  who  for  many 
years  pad,  till  within  a few  weeks,  was  the  redtor  and  very 
popular  preacher  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard-Street, 
London,  whofe  religious  opinions  were  in  unifon  with  his 
own.  To  a colleclion  of  hymns  publifhed  by  Mr.  Newton, 
Mr.  Cowper  contributed  a large  number  of  his  own  com- 
pofition.  To  the  public  he  firft  became  kno  wn  as  a poet  by 
the  publication  of  a volume  in  1782.  If  the  pieces  of  which 
it  confided,  and  which  were  written  in  rhymed  heroics,  did 
not  at  once  place  the  author  high  in  the  fcale  of  poetic 
excellence,  they  fufficiently  effablilhed  his  claim  to  originality, 
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and  gave  tokens  of  a genius  rather  kept  down  by  his  fubjt& 
than  deficient  in  native  powers.  The  ftyle  is  rather  ftrong 
and  forcible  than  poetic : though  often  profaic,  he  is  never 
flat  or  infipid  ; and  fometimes  the  poet  breaks  through  in  a 
vein  of  lively  defeription  or  bold  figure.  In  1785  be  pub- 
liihed  a fecond  volume,  which  railed  him  to  an  equality,  of 
reputation  at  lead,  with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
principal  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  the  poem,  en- 
titled, “ The  Tafk  ;”  a name  given  it  from  the  injunction 
of  a lady  upon  him  to  write  in  blank  verfe,  for  the  fubjeCt 
of  which  flie  gave  him  “ The  Sofa.”  It  commences  with 
fome  fportive  difeuffions  of  this  topic  ; but  it  foon  falls  into 
a ferious  drain  of  moral  deferiptions,  intermixed  with  excel- 
lent fentimer.ts  and  portraitures,  wich  no  perceptible  method, 
but  freely  ranging  from  thought  to  though',  from  the  image 
to  its  improvement,  as  unffiackled  fancy  happens  to  fugged. 
“ It  is  difficult,”  fays  an  able  critic,  “ to  determine  which 
is  the  mod  confpicuous  excellence  of  this  charming  produc- 
tion. In  the  defeription  of  natural  objefts,  it  unites  the 
mod  minute  accuracy  with  finking  elegance  and  pidlurefque 
beauty'.  The  pious  and  moral  refieClions  ot  the  “ Tafk” 
touch  the  heart  with  irrefidible  force  ; and  its  delineations 
of  character  are  life  itfelf.  The  perfonifications  and  allego- 
rical figures  interfperfed,  difplay  high  powers  of  fancy  ; and 
the  figure  of  Winter  riding  on  his  fiedgy  car,  may  vie  in 
fublimity  with  any  poetical  effort  of  imagination.”  There 
is  added  to  this  volume  a piece,  entitled,  “ Tirocinium,  or 
a Review  cf  Schools,”  which  poffeffes  great  merit,  and  is 
replete  with  ftriking  obfervations.  The  popular  ftory  of 
“ John  Gilpin”  ffiews  that  Mr.  Cowper  had  a drong  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous,  naturally  balancing  in  his  difpofition 
the  gloomy  propenfity  which  circumdances  rendered  finally 
predominant.  With  a view  of  lofing  in  employment  thofe 
didreffing  ideas,  which  were  ever  apt  to  recur,  he  undertook 
a tranflation  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyffey  into  blank  verfe; 
which  he  performed  with  great  ability,  and  which  was  to 
the  author  a valuable  fource  of  innocent  amufement ; and  its 
completion  is  mentioned  by  him  with  the  regret  felt  on  part- 
ing with  a beloved  companion.  Nothing,  however,  was 
capable  of  durably  relieving  his  mind  from  the  horrible  im- 
preffions  which  it  had  undergone  ; and  almod  abfolute  de- 
(pair  was  the  date  in  which  it  finally  fettled.  The  reader 
would  not  fail  of  receiving  a deep,  though  melancholy,  in 
tereit  in  every  event  of  Mr.  Cowper’s  life,  did  our  limits  al- 
low us  to  trace  them  over.  His  letters  contain  a rich  dore 
of  intelledhial  pleafure  for  thofe  who  are  capable  of  refined 
feelings,  and  of  ellimating  high  moral  excellence  : for  thefe, 
which  will  unquedionably  live  as  long  as  our  language  exids, 
we  refer  to  the  “ Life”  by  Mr.  Haylty.  It  remains  for  us 
only  to  notice  the  lad  druggies  of  this  worthy  man  and  ex- 
alted poet.  He  paffed  fome  of  his  latter  years  under  the 
afFecdionate  care  of  a relation  at  Ead  Dcreham  in  Norfolk  ; 
nor  did  he  entirely  drop  his  literary  employments,  and  the 
occafional  compofition  of  poetical  pieces,  till  a ffiort  time 
before  his  death.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  a 
rapid  decline  of  health  was  evident  to  all  thofe  about  him  ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  clofe  of  a life  fo  wonderfully 
chequered,  and  fo  univerfally  intereding,  appeared  to  be 
very  near.  On  the  next  day  he  feemed  to  revive;  but  on 
the  25th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  a deadly  change  appeared 
in  his  features.  He  fpoke  no  more.  His  lad  words  were 
uttered  in  the  night  ; in  reje&ing  a cordial  prefented  to  him, 
he  faid,  “ What  can  it  fignify  !”  Yet  even  at  this  time  he 
did  not  feem  impreffed  with  the  idea  of  dying,  although  he 
conceived  that  nothing  would  contribute  to  his  health.  The 
deplorable  inquietude  and  darknefs  of  his  latter  years  were 
terminated  by  a mod  gentle  and  tranquil  diffolution.  He 
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was  buried  in  St.  Edmund’s  chapel,  in  Dereham  church, 
where  a tablet  is  raifed  to  his  memory  by  his  affedionate 
friend  and  relation,  lady  Hefketh. 

The  perfon  and  mind  of  Cowper  feem  to  have  been  formed 
with  equal  kindnefs  by  nature  ; and  it  may  be  quelliontd, 
if  the  ever  bellowed  on  any  man,  with  a fonder  prodigality, 
all  the  requifites  to  conciliate  affedion  and  to  infpire  refped. 
He  was  beloved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  with  a 
fort  of  idolatry.  “ I may,”  fays  Mr.  Hayley,  “ be  fuf- 
peded  of  fpeaking  with  fond  partiality  the  unperccived  ex- 
aggerations of  friendfhip  ; but  the  fear  of  fuch  a cenfure 
(hall  not  deter  me  from  bearing  my  molt  deliberate  teftimony 
to  the  excellence  of  him  whofe  memory  I revet e,  and  fay- 
ing, that  as  a man  he  made,  of  all  men  whom  1 have  ever 
had  opportunities  to  obferve  fo  minutely,  the  neareil  ap- 
proaches to  moral  perfedion.  Indeed  a much  more  expe- 
rienced judge  of  mankind,  and  Cowper’s  affociate  in  early 
life,  lord  Thurlow,  has  exprefled  the  fame  idea  of  his  cha- 
rader  ; for  being  once  requelted  to  defcribe  him,  he  replied, 
with  that  folemn  air  of  dignified  elocution,  by  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  give  a very  forcible  effed  to  a few  fimple 
words,  “ Cowper  is  truly  a good  man.”  Haylty’s  Life 
and  Pofthumous  Writings  of  William  Cowper,  efq.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Cowper,  William,  a celebrated  furgeon  and  anatomift 
of  London,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeer.th  cen- 
tury, but  in  what  year,  or  in  what  place,  is  not  known.  Of  his 
firfi  work,  “ Myotomia  Reformata,  ora  new  adminilhation 
of  all  the  Mutcles  of  the  Human  Body,”  which  was  pub- 
lifhed in  London  in  1694,  in  Svo.  Haller  fays,  “ Although 
it  may  not  be  compared  with  the  later  works  of  Albinus  on 
the  fubjed,  yet  it  far  excels  all  that  had  preceded  it,  in  cor,- 
rednefs,  and  as  containing  delineations  and  defcriptions  of 
feveral  mufcles  that  had  not  been  before  obferved.”  A 
fplendid  edition  of  this  work  was  publilhed  by  Dr.  Mead  in 
1724,  in  folio,  feveral  years  afttr  the  death  of  the  author,  with 
an  introdudory  difcourfe  on  mufcular  motion,  and  fome  but 
not  very  important  additions.  More  attention,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  elegance,  than  to  the  cor- 
rednefs  of  the  figures,  in  this  edition.  In  1697,  the  author 
publilhed,  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  “ The  Anatomy  of  Human 
Bodies.”  The  greater  part  of  the  plates,  with  which  this 
magnificent  work  is  illullrated,  was  purchafed  by  fome 
London  bookfeilers,  in  Holland,  and  belonged  to  Bidloo’s 
anatomy.  Our  author  added  40  figures,  from  drawings 
made  by  himfelf.  He  alfo  very  much  improved,  and  cor- 
reded  the  defcriptions  of  the  figures,  given  by  Bidloo,  and 
added  fome  ingenious  and  ufeful  anatomical  and  chirurgical 
obfervations.  Bidloo,  and  with  reafon,  complained  of  the 
plagiarifm.  Cowper  anfwered  his  complaints,  in  a publica- 
tion, called  “ Eucharillia,”  in  which  he  gives  a defcnption 
of  fome  glands,  feated  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Cowper’s  mucous  glands.  He 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  plates  belonged  to  a work,  pro- 
jeded  by  Swammerdam,  but  this  excufe,  for  which  there  was 
no  foundation,  gained  little  credit.  Two  later  editions  of 
this  work,  which  is  (till  in  great  requeft,  have  been  publifh- 
ed,  the  one  at  Leyden,  in  1737,  the  other  at  Utrecht  in 
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Cowper  was  alfo  author  of  feveral  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society,  on  the  fubjeds  of  anatomy  and  furgery, 
which  are  printed  in  their  Tranfadions,  and  of  fome  obferva- 
tions inferted  in  the  Anthropologia  of  Drake.  He  died 
in  the  year  1710.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  General  Biog. 

Cowper’s  Glands . in  Anatomy,  are  two  glandular  bodies, 
varying  in  fize,.  and  fituated  at  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

Cow-Pox,  or  Cow-Pocks,  in  Medicine,  the  popular  name 
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of  a difeafe  V/hich,  till  lately,  was  never  defcribed  by  medi- 
cal writers. 

§ I . Its  Defcription  and  Origin. 

This  difeafe,  in  the  brute  animal,  is  commonly  called  the 
cow-pox  ; in  the  human  fubjed  the  cow-pock.  It  appears 
on  the  teats  of  cows,  in  the  form  of  irregular  pufiules,  fur- 
rounded  with  inflammation.  The  colour  of  the  puftules  is 
a palifh  blue,  approaching  to  livid.  The  animals  become 
indifpofed  ; and  the  fecretion  of  milk  is  much  Iffened. 
Solutions  of  ceruffa  acetata,  vitriolum  zinci,  vitriolum  cupri, 
and  ether  aftringents,  are  a fpeedy  remedy  for  the  pufiules  ; 
otherwife  they  degenerate  into  troublefome  and  obftinate 
ulcerations. 

Similar  effeds  are  produced  on  the  hands  of  the  milkers ; 
attended  with  febrile  fymptoms,  and  tumours  in  the  arm- 
pits.  The  diforder  is  alfo  fometimes  communicated  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  the  nails  of  the  patient,  or  fome 
other  caufe. 

It  is  the  popular  op’nion  in  the  county  of  Gloucefler, 
and  fome  other  counties,  that  the  cow-pox  derives  its 
origin  from  the  heel  of  a horfe  ; and  that  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  drefllng  horfes,  and  alfo  in  milking,  from  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  transfer  the  virus  from  the  horfe  to  the  cow. 
Dr.  Jenner,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  thin  fluid, 
of  a darkifh  colour,  oozing  from  a recent  crack  in  th^  heel, 
and  not  the  thick  matter  of  greafe,  which  poffeffes  the  pro- 
perty of  exciting  this  difeafe  ; and  that  there  is  no  other 
fource  to  wh’ch  the  genuine  cow-pox  can  be  traced. 

Many  inftances  of  this  diforder  in  the  human  fubjed, 
together  with  the  moll  authentic  and  fatisfadory  evidence 
of  its  originating  from  the  horfe,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Jen- 
ner’s  “ Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  and  Effeds  of  the  Variola: 
Vaccinae,”  publifhed  in  1798,  in  the  London  Medical 
Review,  the  Medical  and  Phylical  Journal,  and  in  Ring’s 
“ Treatife  on  the  Cow-pox,”  of  which  the  firfl  volume  was 
publifhed  in  i8or,  the  fecond  in  180,3. 

It  appears  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that  farriers 
are  frequently  infufceptible  of  the  fmall-pox,  in  confequence 
of  their  having  been  infedtd  with  this  difeafe  from  the 
horfe.  It  is,  however,  not  always  confined  to  the  heel  of 
the  animal.  Dr.  Jenner  relates  a cafe,  in  which  matter 
from  the  fhoulder,  and  Dr.  La  Font  of  Salonica  one,  in 
which  matter  from  the  leg  produced  the  genuine  affedlion. 

One  ftrong  argument,  that  it  never  proceeds  from  any 
other  origin  than  the  horfe,  is,  that  it  has  never  been  ob- 
ferved  in  Chefhire  ; where  it  is  not  cuftomary  for  men,  who 
have  the  care  of  horfes,  to  be  employed  in  milking. 

Matter  taken  from  the  horfe  by  Dr.  Loy  of  Whitby, 
proved  equally  efficacious  with  that  from  the  cow,  both  in 
the  inoculation  of  the  cow,  and  of  the  human  fubjed.  Dr. 
Sacco  of  Milan  alfo  made  the  fame  experiments  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  A portion  of  the  fame  virus  was  tranfmitted 
by  him  to  Dr.  de  Carro  of  Vienna,  and  by  Dr.  de  Carro 
to  Dr.  Friefe  of  Silefia  ; both  of  whom  ufe  it  indifferently 
with  vaccine  matter,  and  find  it  produces  a iimilar  effed. 

Some  people  fuppoie,  that  the  cow-pox  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Imall-pox  ; and  that  the  infedion  is  communicated 
to  the  cow  by  the  hand  of  the  milker  ; but  this  hypothefis  is 
neither  warranted  by  reaion,  nor  confirmed  by  fad.  There 
is  no  analogy  to  render  it  probable,  that  any  poifon  is  thus 
mitigated  by  tranfmiffion  through  the  brute  animal.  The 
experiment  has  often  been  tried  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
A local  puftule  has  fometimes  been  excited ; but  the  matter 
which  it  yielded  has  not  fucceeded  in  fubfequent  inocula- 
tions. 

Were  the  cow-pox  thus  communicated  to  the  cows,  it 
H h 2 would 
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would  be  as  common  in  Chefhire  as  in  Gloucefterflme, 
as  common  in  Scotland  or  France  as  in  England,  and  as 
common  in  Alia  or  America  as  in  Europe.  As  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  it  is  not  thus  produced,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  liate  the  information  received  from  Mr.  Dalton,  a fur- 
geon  at  Madras.  After  obferving,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  genuine  matter  in  India,  in  order  to  make 
experiments,  or  even  to  learn  that  horfes  in  India  are  fub- 
je£t  to  the  greafe,  he  gives  the  refult  of  repeated  experi- 
ments which  he  made  in  the  government  gardens  at  Madras, 
by  order  of  the  governor,  earl  Powis,  and  in  his  prefence. 

To  render  thefe  experiments  as  complete  and  fatisfaftory 
as  poffible,  feveral  milch-cows  were  fele&ed  ; and  fome  of 
them  were  inoculated  by  Mr.  Dalton,  in  their  teats  and 
udders,  with  the  molt  aftive  variolous  matter  ; while  the 
teats  of  others  were  rubbed  with  it  for  a confiderable  time, 
till  they  became  highly  inflamed.  No  puftule  was  excited 
in  any  one  of  them  ; but  ulcerations  appeared  on  thofe 
teats,  into  which  matter  had  been  rubbed,  the  third  day 
after  the  friction.  Several  young  children  were  inoculated 
with  the  matter  thus  produced,  and  their  arms  inflamed 
and  feltered.  They  had  alfo  a flight  degree  of  fever, 
which  gave  Mr.  Dalton  hopes  that  his  experiment  had  fuc- 
eeeded,  and  that  he  had  generated  a mild  fpecies  of  fmall- 
pox  ; but  on  putting  them  to  the  tell;  of  variolous  inocula- 
tion, they  all  had  the  fmall  pox  in  the  moil  indubitable 
manner,  and  regularly  went  through  the  difeafe.  Mr.  Dal- 
ton concludes  with  remarking,  that  all  thefe  circumftances 
will  bear  the  ftridteft  ferutiny  ; as  they  are  well  known  to 
feveral  medical  practitioners  at  Madras. 

§2.  On  the  Difcovery  and  early  P raB 'ice  of  Vaccination. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that,  for  the  difcovery  of 
this  excellent  art,  we  are  indebted,  under  providence,  to  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances  ; firft,  to  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  fecondly,  to  his  education  under  the  cele- 
brated Hunter,  and  thirdly,  to  his  fituation  in  the  vale  of 
Gloucefter.  His  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox 
commenced  about  the  year  r 7 yf5.  His  attention  to  this 
lingular  difeafe  was  firft  excited  by  obferving,  that  among 
thofe  whom  he  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox,  many  were 
infufceptible  of  that  diforder.  Thefe  perfons,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  undergone  the  cafual  cow-pox,  which  had 
been  k nown  in  the  dairies  from  time  immemorial  ; and  a 
vague  opinion  had  prevailed,  that  it  was  a preventive  of  the 
fmall-pox. 

Pie  met  with  many  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
whxh  led  him  to  afk  the  opinions  of  other  medical  prac- 
titioners in  the  neighbourhood,  who  all  agreed,  that  the 
prophylactic  power  of  the  cow-pox  was  not  to  be  relied 
on.  This  for  a while  damped,  but  did  not  extinguifh  his 
ardour  ; for  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  learn,  that  the  cow 
was  fubjeCt.  to  various  eruptions,  called  by  that  name,  all 
of  which  were  capable  of  infefting  the  hands  of  the  milkers. 
Having  furmounted  this  obftacle,  he  formed  a diftir.ftion 
between  the  different  kinds  of  puftular  eruptions,  to  which 
the  cow  is  liable;  denominating  one  fpecies  the  true,  and 
ail  the  others  the  fpurious  cow-pox. 

This  impediment  to  his  progreis  was  not  long  removed, 
before  another,  of  far  greater  magnitude  in  appearance, 
ftarted  up.  In  dances  were  not  wanting  to  prove,  that 
vdien  the  genuine  cow-pox  broke  out  in  a dairy,  fome 
perfons  who  had  experienced  the  difeafe  refilled  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  others  continued  fufceptible  of  that  diftemper. 
This  obftacle,  as  well  as  the  former,  gave  a painful  check 
to  his  fond  afpiring  hopes  ; but  reflecting  that  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  for  the  moft  part  uniform,  and  that  when 


two  perfons  have  bad  the  cow-pox,  it  is  not  probable  one 
fhouid  be  perfectly  fhielded  from  the  fmall-pox,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  other  remain  unprotected,  he  refumed 
his  labours  with  redoubled  ardour. 

The  refult  was  fortunate  ; for  he  now  difeovered  that 
vaccine,  as  well  as  variolous  matter,  undergoes  a change  ; and 
that  when  it  has  loft  its  fpecific  property,  it  is  dill  capable 
of  producing  a puftulous  eruption.  Hence,  a perfon  who 
milks  a cow  one  day,  may  receive  the  infedion  of  the 
genuine  cow-pox,  and  be  rendered  for  ever  fecure  from  the 
infedion  of  the  fmall-pox  ; while  another,  who  milks  the 
fame  cow  the  next  day,  may  have  a puftulous  eruption,  and 
perhaps  a conftitutional  indifpofition  to  a confiderable  extent, 
yet  ftill  remain  fufceptible  of  the  variolous  contagion. 

While  thus  inveftigating  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox,  he 
was  {truck  with  the  idea,  that  it  might  be  practicable  to 
propagate  the  difeafe  by  inoculation,  after  the  manner  of 
the  fmall-pox  ; firft,  from  the  cow,  and  then  from  one  human 
fubjefit  to  another.  The  firft  cafe  in  which  he  put  his 
theory  to  the  teft  infpired  him  with  confidence  ; and  a re- 
gular feries  of  experiments,  which  he  afterwards  inftituted 
for  that  purpofe,  was  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Several  per- 
fons were  fucceflively  inoculated  from  each  other  with  vac- 
cine matter,  and  afterwards  expofed,  in  a variety  of  ways, 
to  the  infedion  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  they  all  refitted. 

This  happy  difcovery  was  communicated  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  in  a treatife  publifhed  in  June  1798,  entitled, 
“ An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  and  EfteCts  of  ihe  Variolte 
Vaccinae,  a Difeafe  difeovered  in  fome  of  the  weftern  Coun- 
ties of  England,  particularly  Gloucefterfhire,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cow-pox.”  The  refult  of  his  further  ex. 
perience  was  alfo  brought  forward  in  fubfequent  publica- 
tions, in  the  courfe  of  the  two  fucceeding  years  ; and  the 
whole  work  has  been  fince  republiftied  in  one  volume.  He 
has  alfo  written  a fmall  traCt,  entitled,  “ The  Origin  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation from  which  the  preceding  account 
of  this  moft  lingular  improvement  of  the  healing  art,  is,  in 
a great  meafure,  extracted. 

It  has  been  juftly  remarked,  that  the  fame  fortune  which 
has  attended  all  other  great  difeoveries,  and  all  other  great 
benefactors  of  mankind,  attended  Dr.  Jenner  on  this  occa- 
fion.  Envy  affailed  his  fame;  his  difcovery  was  firft  depre- 
ciated, then  denied;  and  as  he  furpaffed  Harvey  himfelf  in 
glory,  fo  he  alio  furpaffed  him  in  the  oppolition  which  he 
had  to  encounter.  Truth,  however,  ultimately  prevailed. 
Vaccination  obtained  a complete  triumph ; and  the  foes  of 
Jenner  and  humanity  were  covered  with  confufion. 

In  July  1798,  Mr.  Cline  inoculated  a child  with  vaccine 
virus,  received  from  Dr.  Jenner;  which  fucceeded.  He  af- 
terwards put  the  child  to  the  teft  of  inoculation  with  fmall- 
pox  matter  in  three  places;  which  he  refilled.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  Mr.  Ciine  informs  Dr.  Jenner,  that  Dr.  Lifter,  for- 
merly  phyfician  of  the  Small  pox  Holpital,  and  himfelf,  are 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cow  pox  ; and  that  the  fub- 
ftitution  of  this  mild  difeafe  for  the  Imall-pox,  promifes  to 
be  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  ever  made  in  medicine. 
He  adds,  the  more  I think  on  the  fubjeCt,  the  more  I am 
rmprefted  with-  its  importance.  This  inftanee  of  the  frjl 
introduction  of  vaccine  inoculation  into  the  metropolis,  it 
was  neceffary  to  mention;  becaufe  another  medical  practi- 
tioner has  laid  claim  to  that  honour.  Attempts  were  made 
by  Mr.  Cline  to  continue  the  practice,  by  vaccinating  other 
fubje&s  with  the  virus  thus  produced  ; but  they  proved 
abortive;  probably  from  the  matter  not  being  taken  at  an 
early  period  of  the  difeafe. 

In  November  1798,  Dr.  Pearfon  publifhed  his  “ Inquiry 
concerning  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cow-pox,  principally  with  a 
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v'ew  to  fuperfede  and  extinguifti  the  Small-pox.”  In  this 
work  he  brings  forward  the  refult  of  an  extenfive  corre- 
fpondence  with  medical  practitioners,  and  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ; tending  to  confirm  Dr.  Jenner’s  opi- 
nion,4 that  the  cow-pox  is  a preventive  of  the  fmall-pox.  He 
had  been  informed  of  this  difcovery  of  Dr.  Jenner  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  nine  years  before  ; and  had  conllanth  mentioned 
the  circumftance  in  every  courfe  of  his  ledlures,  from  that 
time.  The  fadt  had  been  mentioned  in  three  publications : 
by  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Morbid  Poifons  in 
1795,  and  by  Dr.  Woodville,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Inocula- 
tion,” in  17 96;  having  been  communicated  to  them  by 
Mr.  Cline,  and  to  him  by  Dr.  Jenner,  It  had  alfo  been 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  1795,  in  his  “Queries  con- 
cerning Inoculation,”  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Rolph,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jenner. 

Information  concerning  the  prophyladlic  property  of  the 
cow-pox  had  been  given  to  fir  George  Baker,  many  years 
before,  by  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Herman  Drewe,  of  Ab- 
bots, in  Dorietlhire,  and  feveral  medical  practitioners  ; but 
pot  gaining  credit,  it  was  never  publifhcd.  The  fame  cir- 
cumftance had  alfo  been  noticed  in  a weekly  paper,  called 
“ General  Amufements,”  pubiifhed  at  Gottingen  in  1769. 
The  author,  whofe  name  was  not  announced,  fpeaking  of  the 
difeafes  faid  by  Livy  to  be  common  to  men  and  cattle,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  cow-pox  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gottingen,  and  infedls  the  milkers ; and  that  thofe  who 
have  had  the  cow-pox,  flatter  themfelves  they  are  perfedtly 
fecure  agamlt  the  infedtion  of  the  fmall  pox.  He  alfo  tells 
us,  he  had  made  many  inquiries,  and  was  well  allured  by 
very  refpedlable  perfons,  that  this  opinion  of  the  milkers  was 
well-founded. 

But  the  moll  ancient  reference  to  the  prophylactic  power 
of  this  diforder  on  record,  is  probably  that  in  “ Ring’s 
Treatife  on  the  Cow-pox,”  p.  167.  It  is  as  follows  : “ Be- 
ing dtfirous  of  knowing,  whether  there  was  any  a llu lion  to 
this  difeafe  in  any  ancient  author,  I wrote  to  Dr.  Jenner 
on  that  fubjeCt  ; who  favoured  me  with  the  following  an- 
fwei  :”  “ I know  of  no  direCt  allufion  to  the  difeafe,  in  any 
ancient  author  ; yet  the  following  fecms  not  very  dillantly 
to  bear  upon  it.  When  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland  was 
taunted  by  fome  of  her  companions,  that  fire  might  foon 
have  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  that  beauty  which  was  then  her 
boaft,  the  fmall-pox  at  that  time  raging  in  London,  ftie 
replied,  that  flie  had  no  fears  about  the  matter;  for  file 
bad  had  a diforder,  which  would  prevent  her  from  ever 
catching  the  fmall-pox.  This  was  lately  communicated  to 
me  by  a gentleman  in  this  county;  but  unfortunately  he 
could  not  recalled  from  what  author  he  derived  his  intelli- 
gence.” 

In  the  Medical  Journal  for  '.March  1799,  it  is  ftated, 
that  the  cow-pox  had  broken  out  at  fome  faims  in  the  en- 
virons of  London,  about  the  latter  end  of  December ; and 
that  matter  had  been  taken  for  inoculation.  This  alludes 
to  the  commencement  of  the  praCxice  of  vaccination  by  Dr. 
Woodville. 

In  the  fame  work  for  the  enfuing  month,  is  a letter  from 
Dr.  Pearfon,  dated  March  1 2th,  in  which  he  ftates,  that 
upwards  of  a hundred  and  fixty  perfons  had  been  inocu- 
lated by  Dr.  Woodville  and  himfelf,  feparately ; and  that 
none  of  the  patients  had  been  confidered  to  be  dangeroufly 
ill.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  fo  many  cafes  of  the  feverekind 
did  not  occur  in  this  pradlice,  as  nfually  occur  in  the  fame 
number  of  cafes  of  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  ; but  he  never- 
thelefs  acknowledges,  that  although  many  of  thefe  patients 
were  lefs  indifpofed,  yet  “ the  whole  amount  of  their  con- 
ftitutional  illnefs  feemed  to  be  as  great,  as  in  the  fame  num- 


ber of  patients  in  the  inoculated  fmall-pox.”  He  alfo 
ftates,  that  “ in  many  of  the  cafes,  eruptions  on  the  bodv 
appeared  ; fome  of  which  could  not  be  dillinguilhed  from 
the  fmall-pox.” 

The  next  article  in  the  fame  publication  is  a letter  from 
Mr.  Lawrence,  a veterinary  furgeon  ; in  which  he  advifes 
us  not  to  be  very  fariguine  in  our  hopes  refpedling  this  dif- 
covery ; and  exprefies  an  opinion  that  the  cow-pox  will 
prove  only  a temporary  preventive  of  the  fmall-pox.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  he  has  a right  to  difpute  the  palm  of 
priority  with  Dr.  Mobley,  who  confefiedly  advanced  the 
fame  opinion  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  cow-pox  ; 
and  with  Mr.  Birch,  who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Mofeley,  boafis 
that  he  was,  for  a long  time,  the  only  opponent  of  the  prac- 
tice. Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lawrence  obferves,  that 
“ fome  of  Dr.  Pearfon’s  accounts  make  the  cow-pox  a mere 
fevere  difeafe  than  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  and  that  “if 
thefe  accounts  are  to  be  depended  on,  the  cow-pox  has  al- 
ready had  its  day.” 

In  one  refpeft  Mr.  Lawrence  has  proved  himfelf  a much 
better  prophet  than  either  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  queftion. 
He  fays,  “whatever  maybe  the  fate  ol  cow-pox  inoculation, 
it  has  given,  and  will  give  occafion  to  a pretty  large  and  open 
difeufixon ; which  is  always  beneficial,  as  having  a ten- 
dency to  produce  difcovery,  and  promote  improvement ; and 
when  the  public  ardour  for  the  prefent  topic  fh ail  have  be- 
come a little  cool  and  fatisfied,  I hope  it  will  be  turned  bv 
enlightened  men  towards  another,  perhaps  of  nearly  as  great 
confequence,  namely,  the  prevention  of  the  original  malady  in 
the  animals  themfelves.  Thofe  who  have  witneffed,  or  only 
refledted  on,  the  exceflive  filth  and  naftinefs,  which  muft 
unavoidably  mix  with  the  milk  in  an  infedted  dairy  of 
cows,  and  the  corrupt  infalubrious  Hate  of  their  produce  in 
confequence,  will  furely  join  with  me  in  that  fentimeiit.” 
How  well  this  hope  has  been  reahfed,  and  this  predidliofi 
fulfilled,  is  evident  fiom  Dr.  Jenner’s  account,  that  the 
cow-pox  is  already  become  fo  rare  in  Glouceilerfhire,  where 
it  ufed  to  be  fo  frequent;  and  from  its  never  having  re-ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  fince  the  farmers 
there  have  known  us  origin,  now  a period  of  sine  years. 
This  is  no  fmall  proof  of  the  redtitude  of  Dr.  Jenner’s  opi- 
nion, that  it  originates  from  the  greafe. 

In  the  fame  number  of  the  Journal,  is  a communication 
from  Dr.  John  Sims,  containing  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Jacobs  of 
Brillol ; who  is  there  ftated  to  have  had  the  cow-pox  twice, 
and  yet  to  have  had  the  fmall-pox  afterwards  in  fo  fevere  a 
manner,  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of.  This  cafe  has  fince 
been  proved  by  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  and  acknowledged  by 
Dr.  Sims  to  have  been  the  fpurious  cow-pox;  and  Dr. 
Sims,  who  pubiifhed  the  account  of  it  from  the  molt  ho- 
nourable motives,  is  fo  perfedtiy  convinced  of  it,  that  he  is 
become  one  oQhe  moft  zealous  advocates  of  vaccination. 

He  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Jacobs  deferibed  the  cow-pox  which' 
he  had  as  the  moft  loathlome  of  difeafes  ; and  obferves,  that 
Dr.  Jenner  had  entirely  overlooked  this  circumftance,  al- 
though in  itfclf  fo  formidable  an  objediion  to  the  pradtice, 
even  if  it  fhould  be  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  introduced.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  it  was  impofiible 
to  know  how  far  fuch  a diforder  might  prove  injurious  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  who  fubmitted  to  inocu- 
lation. 

All  thefe  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  new  fpecies  of  in- 
oculation deterred  numbers  of  medical  pradlitioners  from 
adopting  it.  But  perhaps'  no  author  founded  a louder 
alarm  on  this  occafion  than  Dr.  Mofeley.  This  gentleman 
boafts  of  his  having  been  the  firft  who  warned  parents 
agaioft  vaccination  j and  he  feems  determined  to  perliil  in 
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his  oppolition,  in  fpite  of  any  evidence  that  can  poffibly  be 
advanced  in  its  favour.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  who 
publifhed  adverfe  evidence,  was  alfo  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beddoes  ; the  refpedfability  of  whofe  name  added  confider- 
able  weight  to  that  fide  of  the  quellion.  As  a proof,  how- 
ever, that  this  gentleman  was  influenced  in  his  conduct  only 
by  the  rr,o!l  pure  and  upright  motives,  he  has  fince  volunta- 
rily come  forward  as  a zealous  advocate  of  the  prafbce, 
and  pronounced  the  mod  flattering  panegyric  on  Dr. 
Jenner. 

Not  fo  Dr.  Mofeley  ; he  is  fo  far  from  being  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  vaccination,  that  he  feems  to  be  more  and  more 
exafperated  againA  it,  by  every  new  account  of  its  fuccefs. 
This,  however,  is  not  any  great  wonder,  when  he  confeffes 
that  he  wrote  again!!  it  before  he  knew  what  it  was  ; when 
he  pretends  that  inoculation  has  difarmed  the  fmal!  pox 
of  its  terrors  ; that  accidents  in  the  inoculated  i'mall  pox 
are  uncommon,  and  that  under  proper  treatment,  it  leaves 
nothing  behind  injurious  to  the  conftitution.  After  this, 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  his  endeavouring  to  terrify  pa- 
rents with  the  idea  of  beftial  humours;  and  of  the  ill  con. 
fequences  which  may  fpring  from  that  fource,  after  a lapfe 
of  years. 

A publication  like  this,  although  ill  calculated  to  bear 
the  tcft  of  criticifm,  was  very  well  adapted  to  inftil  pre- 
judices into  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  ; who  are 
at  all  times  averfe  from  innovation  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic  ; and  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  engrafting  difeafes. 
But  whatever  effeft  this  publication  might  produce  on  vul- 
gar minds,  it  produced  much  lefs  effeft  on  the  minds  of 
medical  pra&itioners,  and  of  all  other  learned  and  fcienti fie 
men  than  fome  of  the  fir  ft  reports  of  thofe,  into  whofe 
hands  vaccination,  on  its  fecond  introduction  into  the  me- 
tropolis, happened  to  fall. 

In  addition  to  what  is  already.  Hated,  Dr.  Woodville’s 
work  on  this  fubjeft  appeared  foon  after  ; in  the  dedication 
of  which  he  informs  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  that  it  does  not  afford 
the  fatisfaftory  evidence  'which  he  expcScd.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, afford  the  fatisfaCtory  evidence  which  others  expedt- 
«d.  Many  people  were  of  opinion,  that  in  his  account,  he 
rather  exaggerated  the  fymptoms  of  thofe  cafes  which  had 
fallen  under  his  care,  in  order  to  prevent  vaccination  from 
being  eftablifhed  ; as  it  tended  to  exterminate  the  fmall-pox, 
and  to  cut  off  the  principal  branch  of  his  praftice.  This 
fufpicion  was  perhaps  natural  when  it  was  coniidertd,  that 
the  cow-pox  was  reprefented  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  a mild  dff- 
order,  and  by  Dr.  Woodville  as  a violent  one  ; and  that  it 
was  confident  with  his  intereft  to  reprefent  it  as  fuch.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  phyfician  of  the  Small-pox  H fpital  was  the 
laft  man  in  the  world  who  fhould  have  made  the  experi- 
inentof  inoculating  for  the  cow-pox  ; and  the  Small-pox  Hof- 
pital  the  laff  place  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
made. 

By  perufing  Dr.  Woodville’s  publication,  any  one  may 
difeover,  that  when  he  commenced  vaccination,  he  com- 
menced it  not  only  in  the  mod  improper  place,  but  aifo 
without  any  competent  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  pudular,  or  veli- 
cular  ; general,  or  local ; contagious,  or  not  contagious. 
He  alfo  commenced  it  without  any  precaution  ; for  he  con- 
fedes,  that  many  of  his  patients  were  in  apartments  where  they 
were  compelled  to  breathe  a variolous  atmofphere  ; and  he 
even  added  to  this  danger  of  infe&ing  them  with  the  fmall- 
pox,  that  of  inoculating  them  for  the  difeafe,  at  almod 
every  period,  while  they  were  under  vaccination  ! The  con- 
fequences  were  fuch  as  might  well  be  apprehended.  Many 
of  them  had  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame  time  with  the 


cow-pox.  In  a confiderable  number  of  cafes,  the  cow-pox 
and  fmall-pox  matter  were  mixed  together,  in  order  to 
gratify  curiofity,  and  fee  whether  it  was  podible  to  create 
a new  difeafe;  but  happily  providence  has  fet  bounds  to  the 
power  of  doing  mifehief,  and  frudrated  fuch  attempts.  In 
feme  indances  one  of  thofe  difeafes  is  faid  to  have  prevailed, 
and  in  fome  the  other  ; but  in  none  of  them  was  any  hy- 
brid diforder  produced. 

Dr.  Woodville  tells  us  he  fent  Dr.  Jenner  feme  of  his  cow- 
pox  matter  ; which,  at  fird,  in  fome  inftances,  occafioned 
a trifling  eruption  ; probably  the  relics  of  the  variolous  mat- 
ter, with  which  it  had  been  contaminated  by  one  of  the 
circumdances  already  mentioned.  He  tells  us,  Dr.  Jenner 
attributed  the  pudulary  eruption  to  fome  peculiar  influence 
of  the  town  air ; but  he  informs  us,  that  feveral  of  his  pa- 
tients, in  whom  thefe  puAules  appeared,  were  inoculated  at 
the  didance  of  eight  miles  from  London  ; and  that  eighteen 
others,  at  a dill  greater  didance,  were  inoculated  with 
the  fame  matter,  in  all  of  whom  it  produced  a fimilar  puf- 
tulous  eruption.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  fo  far  from  believing 
this  eruption  to  be  the  fmall-pox,  that  he  drenuoufly  la- 
bours to  prove  it  was  the  cow-pox. 

In  one  refpedt  he  is  rather  inconfident  with  himfelf ; 
for  at  page  145  he  fays,  “ the  cow-pox,  in  every  cafe  which 
we  are  acquainted  with,  has  been  introduced  into  the  hu- 
man con  dilution  through  the  medium  of  external  local  in- 
flammation ; and  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  an  inocu- 
lated difeafe.  The  virus  of  it  feems  alfo  to  affedl  a fimilar 
mode  of  a&ion,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  fame  laws  as 
that  of  the  fmall-pox.”  But  at  page  153,  after  obferving 
that  the  cow-pox  is  not  infeftious  by  effluvia,  he  fays, 
“ this  is  certainly  true,  when  the  diforder  is  confined  to 
the  inoculated  part;  but  where  it  produces  numerous  puf- 
tules  upon  the  body,  the  exhalations  which  they  fend  forth 
are  capable  of  infefting  others  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fmall-pox.  Two  indances  of  cafual  infedtion  in  this  way 
have  lately  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  In  one  the  difeafe 
was  fevere,  and  the  eruption  confluent ; in  the  other  the 
difeafe  was  mild,  and  the  puAules  few.” 

It  mud  be  allowed  that  Dr.  Woodvike,  in  fome  in- 
dances, excited  ttie  cow-pox  ; fince  he  has  given  a very  ac- 
curate defeription  of  it.  He  fays;*  “if  the  inoculation  be 
performed  by  a Ample  punfture,  the  confequent  tumour, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  times  out  of  four,  or  more,  af- 
fumes  a form  completely  circular  ; and  continues  circurr- 
feribed,  with  its  edges  elevated  and  well  defined,  and  its 
furface  flat  throughout  every  dage  of  the  difeafe  j while, 
that  which  is  produced  from  variolous  matter  either  pre- 
ferves  a pudular  form,  or  fpreads  along  the  fkin,  and  be- 
comes angulated  and  irregular,  or  disfigured  with  numerous 
veficles.” 

“ Another  diftin&ion,  dill  more  general  and  decifive,  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the  cow-pox  tumour;  for 
the  diiid  which  it  forms,  unlefs  from  fome  accidental  cir- 
cumdance,  very  rarely  becomes  puriform  ; and  the  fcab 
which  fucceeds  is  of  a harder  texture,  exhibits  a i'moother 
furface,  and  differs  in  its  colour  from  that  which  is  formed 
by  the  concretion  of  pus.”  So  far  Dr.  Woodville  purfues 
the  defeription  of  the  cow-pox  ; but  fudder.ly  he  lofes  fight 
of  that  objeft,  and  again  relapfcs  into  his  former  error,  in 
the  following  words  : “ All  the  appearances  here  deferibed, 
however,  do  not  conftantly  attend  the  difeafe  ; but  are  fome- 
timts  fo  much  changed,  that  they  can  in  no  refpedt  be  dif- 
t nguifhed,  from  thofe  which  arife  from  the  inoculation  of 
the  fmall-pox.  When  the  difeafe  thus  deviates  from  its 
ufual  appearance,  at  the  inoculated  part,  its  effetds  on  the 
conditution  have  commonly,  though  not  always,  been  felt 
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more  feverely,  than  where  the  tumour  was  diftindly  charac- 
terised.” 

Dr.  Woodville  acquaints  us,  that  fince  his  table  was 
compofed,  an  infant  at  the  bread  died  on  the  eleventh  day- 
after  the  cow-pox  matter  had  been  inferted  in  its  arm.  In 
this  cafe,  he  tells  us,  the  local  tumour  was  very  inconfider- 
able  ; and  the  eruptive  fymptoms  took  place  on  the  feventh 
day  ; when  the  child  was  attacked  with  fits  of  the  fpafmodic 
kind,  which  recurred  at  fiiort  intervals,  with  increafed  vio- 
lence, and  carried  it  off  at  the  time  above-mentioned,  after 
an  eruption  of  eighty  or  a hundred  pu  ft  tiles.” 

Thus,  he  tells  us,  it  appears,  that  out  of  about  five  hun- 
dred cafes  of  the  inoculated  cow-pox,  one  proved  fatal; 
while  in  the  variolous  inoculation,  at  the  Sma!l-pox  Hof- 
pital,  only  one  cafe  proved  fata!  in  fix  hundred.  Many  re- 
fpedable  members  of  the  medical  proftffion  were  deterred 
from  vaccination  by  the  foregoing  ftatement  ; but  it  has 
fince  been  proved  that  the  child  died  of  the  fmad-pox. 

Dr.  Woodville  indeed  acknowledges,  that  vaccination  in 
general  produces  much  fewer  puftuies,  and  lefs  indifpofi- 
tion,  than  the  inoculation  of  the  finail-pox ; but  at  the  fame 
time  he  contends,  that  in  feveral  inftances,  the  cow-pox  has 
proved  a very  fevere  difeafe  ; that  in  three  or  four  cafes  out 
of  five  hundred,  the  patient  had  been  in  confiderable  danger, 
and  that  one  child  had  actually  died  of  the  diforder.  He 
confefles,  that  if  one  out  of  five  hundred  cafes  of  cow-pox 
proved  fatal,  he  fhould  not  be  difpofed  to  introduce  the 
difeafe  into  the  Inoculation  Hofpital  ; but  that  he  is  inclin- 
ed to  think,  if  matter  for  the  vaccine  inoculation  were 
only  taken  from  thofe  in  whom  the  difeafe  appeared  in  a 
mild  form,  the  refult  would  be  more  favourable  than  in  the 
ftatement  which  he  had  given.  He  fays,  it  had  occafion- 
ally  happened,  that  matter  taken  from  the  arm  of  a patient, 
in  whom  the  diforder  neither  produces  fever  nor  eruptions,' 
had  in  others  produced  both  ; yet  it  had  much  more  com- 
monly produced  a milder  difeafe,  thm  matter  taken  from 
fecondary  puftuies,  or  from  a patient  who  had  the  difeafe 
in  a fevere  manner. 

- He  tells  us,  that  out  of  fixry-two  of  his  patients  who 
were  inoculated  with  the  puftule  matter,  fifty-feven  had  an 
eruption  ; and -that  thofe  who  received  the  difeafe  from  any 
of  thefe  fifty-feven  patients  alfo  had  puftuies  in  nearly  the 
lame  proportion.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  diforder  which 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  his  patients,  was  excited  by  matter  of 
this  defeription  ; that  is,  by  matter  of  the  fmall-pox.  So 
far,  however,  was  he  from  being  aware  of  this,  as  to  draw 
from  thefe  cafes  the  following  inference  ; that  the  cow-pock, 
from  certain  circumftances,  is  not  only  liable  to  lofe  the 
charaders  which  diftinguifti  it  from  the  fmail-pox,  but  alfo 
to  continue  to  propagate  itfelf  under  this  new  and  cafual 
modification.  From  thefe  erroneous  premifes  he,  therefore, 
draws  a conclufion  equally  erroneous,  that  the  fmall-pox 
and  the  cow-pock  ought  to  be  coniidered  only  as  varieties  of 
the  fame  difeale. 

In  the  London  Medical  Review  for  Auguft  1799, 
p.  626,  Dr.  Pearfon  expreffes  an  opinion,  that  the  puftuies 
refembling  the  fmall-pox,  which  occurred  at  that  time  in 
vaccination,  afforded  matter,  which,  he  believed,  in  fome 
cafes,  produced  the  cow-pock  in  its  ufnal  mild  way.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  not  fupported  by  any  proof,  and  is 
now  perfectly  exploded. 

In  the  Medical  Journal  for  the  fame  month,  Mr.  Ring 
publifhed  a defence  of  vaccination,  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Mofe- 
ley,  in  which  he  brings  forward  evidence  to  prove,  that  it 
is  much  milder  and  fafer  than  it  had  hitherto  been  repre- 
fented  to  be  by  fome  London  praditioners,  and  affirms  that 
the  fuccefs  of  it  had,  on  the  whole,  been  fuch  as  to  gratify 


every  reasonable  expedation.  He  alfo  cautions  medical  men 
not  to  take  matter  for  inoculation  from  any  but  an  original 
puftule  ; and  not  to  make  ufelefs  experiments,  or  wantonly 
expofe  the  lives  of  their  fellow-.reatures  to  unneceffary  dan- 
ger, by  inoculating  them  with  one  kind  of  matter,  before 
another  had  produced  its  final  effed.  This  caution,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  too  often  dilregarded. 

He  alfo  advanced  an  opinion,  which  he  has  fince 
fully  confirmed  in  his  treatife  on  the  Cow-pox,  that  two 
morbid  actions  may  lake  place  in  the  body  at  the  fame  time, 
notwithftanding  the  contrary  had  been  maintained  by  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  and  was  coniidered  in  the  fchools  of  medicine 
as  an  unqueftionable  dodrine. 

About  the  fame  period,  Dr.  Jeriner  publifhed  the  fecond 
part  of  his  work,  entitled  ;l  Further  O’ofervations  on  the 
Variolas  Vaccina:;”  in  which  he  teils  us,  that  foon  after  the 
publication  of  the  former  part  of  his  work,  he  clearly  per- 
ceived that  his  theory,  which  promifed  to  be  fo  beneficial  to 
mankind,  was  likely  to  fall  into  difrepute,  owing  to  hafty 
conclufions.  He  therefore  requefts  medical  practitioners  to 
be  a little  more  careful  in  their  obfervations,  and  the  public 
to  fufpend  their  judgment  till  they  had  more  ample  inform- 
ation. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  he  republifhed  thefe 
two  parts  of  his  work,  together  with  a third,  in  which  he 
fays,  he  has  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  feeble  efforts  of  a few 
individuals  to  depreciate  the  pradice,  finking  faft  into  con- 
tempt. 

He  there  obferves,  that  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  perfons 
had  then  been  vaccinated,  and  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  had  fince  been  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infection  of  the  diforder  in  every  rational  way 
that  could  be  devifed,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Woodville, 
the  refult  of  which,  he  obferves,  effentially  differed  from  his 
own  in  a point  of  much  importance,  three-fifths  of  Dr. 
Woodville’s  patients  having  had  eruptions  refembling  thofe 
of  the  fmall-pox.  Thefe  Dr.  Jenner  could  not  aferibe  to 
the  infertion  of  vaccine  virus,  when  he  confidered,  that  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  out  of  the  great  number  of  cafual 
and  ocher  cafes  which  he  had  feen  and  heard  of,  although 
the  matter  was  derived  from  different  fources,  nothing  like 
a variolous  puftule  had  ever  appeared  He  therefore  juftly- 
concluded,  that  thofe  which  had  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Woodvilie,  and  of  others  to  whom  Dr.  Woodville  had 
given  matter,  were  occafioned  by  the  variolous  matter  with 
which  he  had  inoculated  his  vaccine  patients,  on  the  third 
or  fifth  day  after  vaccination. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  un- 
der the  article  Variola  Vaccine,  or  Cow-pox,  are  fome 
erroneous,  if  not  mifehievous,  opinions,  which  ought  to  be 
correded.  Vaccination  is  there  reprefented  as  a more  fe- 
vere procefs  than  what  Dr.  Jenner  gave  us  reafon  to  exped  : 
an  eruption  exadly  refembling  the  fmall-pox  is  dated  to  be 
a very  common  occurrence ; and  in  fome  cafes  the  febrile 
fymptoms  are  faid  to  be  confiderable  and  alarming.  In  one 
inftance  it  is  afferted  that  the  diforder  proved  fatal.  It  is 
there  alfo  ftated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Woodville,  that 
the  cow-pox  is  fometimes  infedious  by  effluvia,  like  the 
fmall-pox,  and  has  a fimilar  appearance  on  the  arm. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  fince  acknowledged,  that  the  infant 
whofe  cafe  is  above  referred  to,  died  of  the  fmall-pock,  and 
not  of  the  cow-pock  ; but  as  there  are  ftill  fome  perfons  who 
endeavour  to  prose  that  the  cow  pock  is  an  eruptive  difeafe, 
it  is  ueceffary  to  enter  a little  further  into  the  inveftigation 
of  this  point. 

In  the  fame  article  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclope- 
dia* 
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dia,  as  well  as  in  oilier  publications,  we  are  told,  that  from 
the  occurrence  of  fuch  puftulous  eruptions,  in  the  pradice 
of  Dr,  W oodville  and  others,  Dr.  Pearfon  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclufions  ; that  in  certain  conftitutions,  or  under  the 
circumilances  of  certain  co  operating  agents,  the  vaccine  poi- 
fon  produces  a difeafe  refembltng  the  fmall-pox , and  of  courfe 
the  putlule  in  the  inoculated  part  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  vaccine-pox  ordinarily  occurring , and  the  eruptions  refemhle 
very  much,  if  not  exaflly,  fome  varieties  of  the  fmall-pox  ; that 
in  fome  inilances  thefe  eruptions  had  occurred,  although  the 
inoculated  part  had  exhibited  the  genuine  vaccine  puftule  ; 
that  the  matter  of  luch  eruptive  cow-pocks,  whether  taken 
from  the  inoculated  part,  or  from  others,  univerfally,  or  at 
leatt  generally,  produces  fimilar  eruptive  cafes,  and  has  not, 
as  Dr.  Pearfon  believes,  been  feen  to  go  back,  by  paffing 
through  different  conllitutions,  to  the  flate  in  which  it  pro- 
duces what  is  called  the  genuine  vaccine  difeafe. 

In  the  fame  article  it  is  dated,  that  Dr.  Woodville  fays, 
if  the  inoculated  part  affumes  a pudular  form,  though  it 
continues  only  one  or  two  days,  the  inoculation  is  as  effectual 
as  where  it  proceeds  through  its  regular  courfe.  This,  as 
well  as  the  former  opinion,  being  founded  in  error,  the  more 
widely  it  is  aiffufed,  the  more  neceffary  it  is  to  corred  it. 
One  indance,  proving  its  fallacy,  may  be  feen  in  the  Medical 
Journal  for  February,  iSci,  in  a letter  from  Dr.  Harrifon 
to  fir  Jofeph  Banks  ; and  many  others  in  the  various  au- 
thors'who  have  written  on  vaccination. 

Here  it  may  not  be  fuperdnous  to  remark,  that  the  term 
Jmjlule , however  common,  is  not  expreffive  of  the  cow-pock, 
which  is  a veficle,  of  a cellular  conilrudion. 

With  regard  to  the  other  opinion  advanced  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia, namely,  Dr.  Pearfon’s,  that  in  certain  condi- 
tions, and  under  certain  circumdances,  cow-pock  matter  is 
capable  of  producing  a difeafe  refembling  the  fmall-pox, — 
it  is  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  fuch  arguments  and 
■facts  as  may  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment 

In  the  London  Medical  Review  for  April,  1800,  Mr. 
Blair  called  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  an  examination 
of  this  quedion,  and  contended,  that  either  the  matter  ufed 
in  thefe  inoculations  was  contaminated,  or  the  cow-pox  is  a 
puftulous  difeafe,  and  capable  of  communicating  infection  by 
effluvia.  That  concludon  he  founded  on  two  cafes  which 
occurred  in  the  pradice  of  Mr.  Ring,  and  which  Mr.  Ring 
had  related  to  the  Medical  Society.  With  matter  taken  from 
one  of  thefe  patients  Mr.  Blair  inoculated  a child,  and  pro- 
duced a pudular  diforder,  which,  like  the  former,  was  not 
didinguilhable  from  the  fmall-pox,  and,  like  the  fmall-pox, 
•proved  infectious  by  effluvia  ; for  another  child  in  the  fame 
apartment  caught  the  difeafe  ! 

The  matter  which  occafioned  this  eruptive  diforder,  was 
■obtained  by  Mr.  Ring  from  Dr.  Pearfon,  and  byr  him  from 
Dr.  Woodville  ; and  this  event  furnifhes  one  proof,  out  of 
many,  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  practifing  vaccine  inocu- 
lation at  the  Smal!-pox  Hofpital.  In  the  Medical  Review 
for  May,  1S00,  Mr.  Ring  obferves,  that  the  appearance  of 
a eonfiderable  eruption,  in  the  two  cafes  referred  to  by  Mr. 
-Blair,  occafioned  a variety  of  conjectures  at  the  time  ; but 
no  one  who  had  feen  much  of  the  practice  with  genuine 
cow-pock  virus,  could  then  poffibly  entertain  a doubt  that 
the  matter  was  variolated  bv  iome  means  or  other.  Whether 
this  contamination  took  its  rife  from  a variolated  lancet,  or 
a variolated  atmofphere,  he  does  not  pretend  to  determine, 
not  having  feen  the  matter,  nor  the  lancets,  till  the  moment 
when  inoculation  was  about  to  be  performed. 

He  then  dates,  that  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  he  had 
ufed  matter  from  the  dock  of  Dr.  Jenner,  which  had  not 
produced  pudulous  eruptions,  and  quotes  an  extract  of  a 


letter  from  Dr.  Jenner,  to  prove  that  the  cow-pock  is  not  in- 
fectious by  effluvia ; adding,  that  even  the  cafual  difeafe, 
when  mod  fevere,  has  never  been  fufpeded  to  be  capable 
of  infeding  any  perfon,  except  by  contad. 

In  the  Medical  Review  for  June,  180c,  Mr.  Ring  dates, 
that  the  opinion  which  he  had  ventured  to  advance  in  the 
Medical  Journal  for  Auguft,  1799,  in  oppofition  to  the 
hypothefis  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other  celebrated  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  that  two  morbid  adions  in  the  fame  fubjed,  at  the 
fame  time,  are  incompatible,  was  then  confirmed  by  two  addi- 
tional cafes,  publilhed  by  Dr.  Tracey  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Repolitory  ; and  alfo  by  a cafe  of  co-exidence  of 
the  cow-pock  and  rneades,  which  had  lately  occurred  in  his 
own  pradice.  In  this  cafe,  which  he  (dewed  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
Dr.  Marfflall,  and  other  medical  practitioners,  the  meafles 
appeared  on  the  eighth  day  of  vaccination  ; yet  the  cow-pock 
was  neither  fuperfeded  nor  retarded  by  that  difeale.  This, 
and  many  other  indances  of  the  co-exidence  of  eruptive  dif- 
orders,  which  he  has  related  in  his  treatife  on  the  Cow-pox, 
corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the  pudular  eruptions  in  pa- 
tients under  vaccination  at  the  Small-pox  Hofpital  and  elfe- 
where,  owed  their  origin  to  the  fmall-pox  and  not  to  the 
cow-  pox. 

In  the  Medical  Review  for  July,  1800,  he  publifhed 
fome  additional  obfervations  on  this  fubjed,  in  which  he 
dates,  that  he  had  lately  feen  three  indances  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  in  confequence  of  the  infertionof  matter  obtained  from 
the  Small-pox  Hofpital  as  cow-pock  matter.  In  the  fame 
letter  he  expreffed  his  furprife,  that  Dr.  Woodville  was  not 
yet  convinced  of  his  error.  Dr.  Woodville  having  advanced 
an  opinion,  that  in  thofe  places  where  the  fmall-pox  is  epi- 
demic the  cow-pox  produces  pudules,  Mr.  Ring  obferves, 
that  where  the  fmall-pox  prevails,  it  is  more  reafonable  to 
aferibe  thefe  eruptions  to  the  action  of  variolous  matter,  than 
to  fay,  that  where  the  fmall-pox  prevails,  the  cow-pox  pro- 
duces pudules. 

In  the  fame  publication  for  September,  he  inferted  fome 
further  remarks  on  the  fame  fubjed,  in  which  he  dates, 
that  he  had  ftnee  known  feveral  inftances  in  which  the  fmall- 
pox  was  excited,  indead  of  the  cow-pock,  by  fuppofed  vac- 
cine matter  procured  from  the  Small-pox  Hofpital,  and  from 
Dr.  Woodville  ; and  expreffe6  his  doubt  whether  it  was  of 
advantage  to  the  public,  that  any  fpecies  of  inoculation 
fhould  did  be  pradifed  at  the  Small-pox  Hofpital.  He 
adds,  “ for  my  own  part,  I mud  confefs,  that  however  ufe- 
ful  it  has  heretofore  been  in  this  refped,  its  utility  ceafed  on 
the  introdudion  of  the  new  pradice  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Either 
that  Augsean  dable  ought  to  be  cleanfed,  or  to  ferve  as  a 
mere  peft-houfe  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as  are  feized  with 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  It  was  not  defigned  to  propagate 
that  difeafe,  nor  to  diffeminate  a deadly  poifon.” 

In  the  fame  paper  he  afferts,  that  when  perfons  already 
infeded  with  the  fmall-pox  are  vaccinated,  the  cow-pock 
fometimes  appears  to  mitigate,  and  at  others  to  fuperfede 
the  fmall-pox ; but  that  this  rule  was  not  without  an  ex- 
ception, on  which  account  he  thought  much  greater  caution 
neceffary  in  the  pradice  of  vaccine  inoculation  than  had 
hitherto  been  obferved. 

In  his  treatile  on  the  cow-pock,  he  has  given  a full  detail 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  vaccination  in  the  metropolis, 
and  an  analyfis  of  Dr.  Woodville’s  publications  ; proving 
that  the  diforder  which  had  created  fo  much  alarm,  and  fo 
greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  new  inoculation,  was, 
in  reality,  not  the  cow-pock,  but  the  fmall-pox  ! 

$3.  The  comparative  Advantages  of  Vaccination. 

The  following  comparative  ftatement  of  the  advantages 
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of  the  n^w  pra&ice  is,  in  a great  meafure,  taken  from 
Ring’s  Compendium  of  Vaccination. 

The  natural  fmall-pox  is  a loathfome,  infectious,  painful, 
and  fatal  difeafe.  . It  is  confined  to  no  climate;  but  rages 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  deftroys  a tenth  part  of 
mankind.  Thofe  who  furvive  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful 
diftemper,  often  furvive  only  to  be  the  victims  of  other  ma- 
ladies ; or  to  drag  out  a miferable  exiftence  worfe  than 
death.  This  cruel  and  lamentable  diforder  leaves  behind  it 
pits,  fears,  and  other  blemilhes  ; and  bodily  deformities 
which  embitter  life. 

The  inoculated  fmall-pox  alfo  is  loathfome,  infectious, 
painful,  and  fometimes  fatal  ; and  when  partially  adopted, 
fpreads  the  contagion,  and  increafes  the  mortality  of  the 
difeafe.  It  fometimes  occafions  the  fame  maladies  as  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  It  frequently  leaves  behind  it  the  fame 
blemilhes  and  deformities  as  the  natural  fmall-pox  ; which 
sre  the  more  deplorable,  as  they  were  brought  on  by  a vo- 
luntary ad. 

The  inoculated  cow-pock  fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of  a 
difeafe.  It  is  not  infedious  ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mod  experienced  praditioners,  has  never  proved  fatal.  It 
occafions  no  other  difeafe.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  often 
been  known  to  improve  health  ; and  to  remedy  thofe  dif- 
eafes  under  which  the  patient  before  laboured.  It  leaves 
behind  no  blemilh,  but  a blefling — one  of  the  greatef!  ever 
bellowed  on  man — a fecurity  again!!  the  future  infedion  of 
the  fmall-pox. 

§ 4.  The  Manner  of  taking  and  inferting  Cow-pock  Matter. 

The  following  inllrudions  for  the  pradice  are  alfo  taken 
from  Ring's  Compendium.  Cow-pock  matter  may  betaken 
at  any  period,  from  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  veficle,  till 
■the  areola  begins  to  form,  by  fmall  pundures  ; allowing  it 
time  to  flow  ; or  promoting  the  difeharge  by  gentle  preffure 
with  the  lancet.  It  mull  be  taken  with  great  caution  ; 
otherwife  the  intention  of  the  inoculator  may  be  fruftrated, 
or  violent  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  arm  may 
enfue. 

The  cow-pock  matter  is  to  be  inferted,  by  a fuperficial 
pundure,  into  the  middle  of  the  arm,  between  the  (boulder 
and  the  elbow  ; or,  when  the  arm  is  likely  to  be  much  ufed, 
into  the  infide  of  the  leg.  Fluid  matter  is  preferable  to 
dry  ; but  thofe  inoculators  who  have  not  a conllant  fuccef- 
fion  of  patients,  and  cannot  readily  procure  a frelh  fupply 
of  matter,  Ihould  preferve  it  on  vaccinators  for  future  occa- 
lions.  In  this  manner,  when  kept  in  a cool  place,  it  may  be 
preferved  feveral  months. 

§ 5.  The  Manner  of  preferving  Cow-pock  Matter. 
Cow-pock  matter  may  be  preferved,  and  conveyed,  on  the 
point  of  a vaccinator  ; that  is,  a bit  of  ivory,  lhaped  like 
the  tooth  of  a comb,  and  pointed  like  a lancet. 

When  the  matter  is  intended  to  be  fent  to  a diftant  place, 
or  to  be  kept  long,  the  vaccinator  fhould  be  charged  feve- 
ral times.  It  Ihould  not  be  dried  before  the  fire  ; and,  when 
fuffered  to  dry  on  a lancet,  Ihould  not  be  kept  above  two 
or  three  days.  When  dry  matter  is  ufed,  it  Ihould  not  be 
moiltened  previoully  to  insertion  ; but  the  longer  it  has  been 
kept,  the  longer  the  point  of  the  inftrument  ought  to  re- 
main under  the  cuticle,  that  it  may  have  time  to  dilfolve. 
When  fluid  matter  is  ufed,  the  lancet  Ihould  be  walhed  in 
cold  water,  and  wiped  dry  after  every  punriture. 

Various  other  methods  have  been  contrived  for  the  prefer- 
vation  and  conveyance  of  cow- pock  matter  ; but  the  ivory 
lancet,  invented  by  Dr.  de  Carro,  and  the  vaccinator  above- 
deferibed,  invented  by  Mr.  Ring,  which  is  generally  confi- 
dered  an  improvement  of  it,  being  much  cheaper  and  more 
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portable,  are  now  commonly  preferred.  When  vaccinators 
are  to  be  fent  to  a moderate  diftance,  they  may  be  wrapped 
in  paper;  but  when  they  are  to  be  fent  to  a great  diftance, 
they  may  be  inclofed  in  a quill,  to  be  flopped  with  white 
wax.  Sealing  wax  is  not  proper  for  this  purpofe;  becaule 
it  cannot  be  employed  without  heat,  which  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  matter.  When  a vaccinator  is  to  be  ufed 
for  inoculation,  a fmall  oblique  pundlure  is  firfl  to  be  made 
with  a lancet ; then  the  point  of  the  vaccinator  is  to  be  in- 
ferted, and  held  in  the  pundlure  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  wiped  on  the  part  ; in  order  to  infure,  if  pofitble, 
the  lodgment  of  the  matter. 

General  Ohfervations  on  the  Practice. 

One  cow  pock  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a fecurity  again!! 
the  future  infection  of  the  fmall-pox  ; but  when  the  patient 
relides  at  a diftance,  or  is  in  danger  of  catching  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  proper  to  inoculate  in  both  arms.  Another  reafon 
for  inoculating  in  both  arms  is,  that  a more  copious  fupply 
of  matter  is  thus  afforded  for  future  inoculation. 

Thofe  who  have  been  expofed  to  the  infe£!ion  of  the 
fmall-pox,  ought  to  be  inoculated  with  the  cow-pock  ; which 
feldom  fails  to  fuperfede,  or  mitigate,  the  fmall-pox. 

§ 6.  The  local  Symptoms  of  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

On  the  third  day,  the  day  of  inoculation  being  reckoned 
the  firfl,  a red  fpot  commonly  appears ; and,  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  a cellular  veficle,  of  a light  pink,  fometimes  with  a 
blueilh  tint,  gradually  changing  into  a pearl  colour.  The 
margin  is  elevated,  the  centre  dtpreffed,  the  contents  are 
limp  d.  It  increafes  ti’l  the  tenth  day. 

About  the  ninth,  the  inflammation  furrounding  the  bafe 
fpreads  rapidly,  and  forms  a circumfcribed  areola,  which,  in 
a day  or  two,  commonly  begins  to  fade.  When  the  areola 
is  complete,  the  veficle  foon  begins  to  decline.  Firfl,  it 
turns  brown  in  the  centre  ; it  is  then  gradually  converted 
into  a hard,  fmooth,  fhining  fcab,  of  a dark  mahogany  co- 
lour, approaching  to  black  ; which  falls  off  about  the  end 
of  the  third  week,  leaving  a fear,  which  is  generally  round 
and  circumfcribed,  and  fome  degree  of  indentation. 

§ 7.  Spurious  Pujlules. 

A fpurious  puftule  is  more  elevated  and  opake  than  the 
genuine  ; and  more  rapid  in  its  progrefs.  It  is  not  cellu- 
lar ; nor  furrounded  with  a diftinft  circumfcribed  areola ; 
nor  converted  into  a dark  fhining  fcab.  Spurious  puftults 
often  occur  in  thofe  who  are  vaccinated  after  having  had 
the  fmall-pox.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  produced  in  thofe 
who  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  by  blunt  or  rufty  lancets, 
by  matter  taken  from  a fpurious  puftule,  or  from  a genuine 
puftule  at  too  late  a period  ; or  by  that  which  has  been  kept 
too  long,  or  dried  before  the  fire.  When  there  is  any  irre- 
gularity, or  doubt  of  fuccefs,  the  patient  ought  to  be  in- 
oculated again. 

5 8.  The  conflitutional  Symptoms. 

Sometimes  a drowfinefs  appears  on  the  fecond  or  third 
day  of  vaccination.  Febrile  fymptoms  alfo  fometimes  com- 
mence early ; but  more  frequently  about  the  eighth  day. 
They  are  commonly  flight  and  tranfient.  In  many  cafes 
there  is  no  apparent  conflitutional  indifpofition  ; yet  the  pa- 
tients are  rendered  fecure  from  the  future  infedlion  of  the 
fmall-pox. 

The  fuperiority  of  vaccine  inoculation  being  now  fully 
afeertained,  fome  reftri&ion  ought  to  be  impofed  on  the  in- 
oculation of  the  fmall-pox  ; and  thofe  mercenary  pra&iti- 
oners  who  prefer  their  own  private  interct!  to  that  of  the 
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public,  fhould  no  longer  be  fuffered  to  diffemiqate  a malig- 
nant poifon,  or  to  fcatter  the  feeds  of  death  with  im- 
punity. 

§ 9.  Prejudices  againjl  Vaccination. 

The  prejudices  againft  vaccination  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  formerly  prevailed  againft  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox.  They  proceed  partiy  from  ignorance  ; but  felf- 
intertft  bas  alfo  a coniiderable  (hare  in  exciting  them,  as 
too  evident  in  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals,  who  wilh 
to  profit  by  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  to  enrich  them- 
felvesby  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 

One  of  the  prejudices  againft  vaccination  is,  that  it  pro- 
duces other  difeafcs  ; another,  that  it  is  no  fecurity  againft 
the  future  infedtion  of  the  fmall-pox.  With  refpedl  to  the 
firft,  it  may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  no  fuch 
difeafes  are  produced  by  the  cow-pox  in  the  cafual  way, 
though  much  more  fevere  than  nndy  inoculation,  nor  in  the 
children  of  perfons  in  a refpe&able  fituation  of  life.  Thofe 
which  are  aferibed  to  this  caufe  occur  chiefly  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  clafs  ; and  are  occalioned  by  want  of  care, 
and  of  eleanlinefs  or  other  caufes  to  which  the  poor  are,  in 
all  countries,  in  lome  meaiure,  unavoidably  expofed. 

Thefe  dilorders,  which  ufed  to  be  concealed  as  much  as 
poffible.  by  parents,  and  other  parties  concerned,  have  lately 
been  dragged  into  light  ; and  accounts  of  them  have  been 
circulated  with  great  mdullry,  and  with  the  moft  fhameful 
exaggeration  and  mifreprefentation.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved,  that  they  are  lei's  frequent  than  they  were  before 
vaccination  was  introduced  into  practice  ; and  that  even  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  where  the  natural  cow-pox  has  been  moft 
known,  and  belt  underftood,  no  perfon  has  ever  applied  to 
the  Infirmary  for  any  dtfeafe,  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  cow-pox. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  for  the  Extermina- 
tion of  the  Small- pox,  dated  Odtober  1,  1807. 

“ The  Diredtors  congratulate  the  public  on  the  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  which  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of 
London,  after  a moft  minute  and  laborious  inveftigation, 
made  by  command  of  his  majefty,  have  a fecond  time  ex- 
preffed  on  the  fubjedt  of  vaccination,  in  their  Report  laid 
before  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  laft  feffmn  of  parlia- 
ment ; in  confequence  of  which  the  fum  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds  was  voted  to  Dr.  Jenner,  as  a remuneration  for 
his  difcovery,  in  addition  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  before 
granted.  *- 

“ In  this  Report,  the  college  of  phyficians,  after  premi- 
fing  that  they  advance  nothing  but  what  is  fupported  by 
multiplied  and  unequivocal  evidence,  affert,  that  the  tefti- 
monies  before  them  are  decided  in  declaring,  that  the  cow- 
pox  is  much  milder,  fafer,  and  much  lefs  apt  to  caufe  other 
difeafes  than  the  fmall-pox  : that  the  monftrous  difeafes  at- 
tributed to  vaccination,  are  either  the  inventions  of  defign- 
ing,  or  the  miftakes  of  ignorant,  men  ; and  that  the  prints 
and  publications  which  have  been  fo  widely  circulated,  in 
order  to  alarm  timorous  and  uninformed  parents,  originate 
either  in  grofs  ignorance  or  wilful  mifreprefentation. 

“ They  are  alfo  of  opinion,  that  if  due  encouragement 
were  given  to  vaccination, — if  the  public  were  fully  inform- 
ed of  its  advantages,  and  the  benefits  of  this  falutary  ope- 
ration were  every  where  offered  to  the  poor  free  of  expenee, 
it  would  in  time  fuperfede  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 
One  particular  advantage  of  the  cow-pox  is,  that  it  protects 
thofe  individuals-  who  fubrnit  to  the  operation,  without  en- 
dangering the  health  of  the  community  at  large  ; whereas 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  keeps  up  a continual  fource 
<?f  contagion,  and  increafes  the  fatality  of  the  difeafe.”  . 
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In  fine,'  the  college  of  phyficians  declare;  u that  they  feel 
it  their  duty  ftrongly  to  recommend  the  pradlice  of  vac- 
cination ; that  they  have  been  led  to  this  conclufion  by  no 
preconceived  opinion,  but  by  the  moft  unbiaffed  judgment* 
formed  from  an  irreliftible  weight  of  evidence  which  ha9 
been  laid  before  them  ; and  that  when  the  number,  the  re- 
fpeftability,  the  diiintereftednefs,  and  the  extenfive  expe- 
rience of  its  advocates,  are  compared  with  the  feeble  and 
imperfeft  teftimonies  of  its  few  oppofers, — and  when  it  ia 
confidered  that  many  who  were  once  adverfe  to  vaccination 
have  been  convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be 
ranked  among  its  warmeft  fupporters,  the  truth  feems  to  be 
eftablifhed  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  fuch  a queftion  admits; 
fo  that  the  College  of  Phyficians  conceive  that  the  public 
may  reafonably  look  forward  with  fome  degree  of  hope  to 
the  time  when  all  oppofition  fhall  ceafe,  and  the  general  con- 
currence of  mankind  (hall  at  length  be  able  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ravages,  at  leaft,  if  not  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
fmall-pox.” 

“ It  is  highly  fatisfa&ory  to  obferve,  that  thefe  opinions 
of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  of  London  are  fupported 
by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  other  colleges  of  phyfi- 
cians and  furgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“ The  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  aware  of  the  necefiity  of 
ufing  their  utmoft  exertions  for  accomplifhing  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  inftitution,  continue  to  offer  gratuitous  vaccina- 
tion to  all  deferiptions  of  perfons,  at  their  Central-houfe, 
No.  14,  Salifbury-fquare,  Fleet-ftreet,  and  at  their  other 
ftations  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  : as  well  as  to 
afford  their  utmoft  affiftance  in  extending  its  benefits,  by  the 
diftribution  of  vaccine  matter,  with  proper  inftrudlions,  and 
by  all  other  means  in  their  power  : and,  they  truft,  a generous 
public  will  enable  them  further  to  promote  a practice,  which, 
is  fo  effential  to  the  profperity  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  to 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  mankind.” 

We  refer  thofe  who  wifli  for  further  information  on  this 
important  fubjedl,  to  Dr.  Jenner’s  Inquiry  into  the 
Caufes  and  Effedfs  of  the  Variolae  Vaccinae,  or  Cow-pox  ; 
Dr.  Pearfon’s  Inquiry  concerning  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cow- 
pox  ; Dr.  Woodville’s  Reports  on  Vaccine  Inoculation  ; 
Dr.  Willan  on  Vaccine  Inoculation  ; the  Evidence  at  large, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Jenner ; Practical  Obfervations  on  the 
Inoculation  of  the  Cow-pox,  by  Mr.  Bryce,  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ; the  London 
Medical  Review  ; the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal.  Alfo, 
ATreatife  on  the  Cow-pox,  2 vols.  with  plates;  a Com- 
pendium of  Vaccination  ; an  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Goldfon  ; an 
Anfwer  to  Dr.  Mofeley ; an  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Birch  ; and 
A Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  containing  an  Anfwer  to  Dr. 
Mofeley  and  Mr.  Birch,  by  Mr.  Ring,  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  article. 

COWRING,  in  Falconry,  the  quivering  of  young  hawks, 
who  (hake  their  wings,  in  fign  of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

COWRY,  or  Kowry,  in  Commerce , a fmall  fhell  ufed 
in  Hindooftan,  particularly  at  Calcutta,  as  a fmall  coin, 
and  brought  from  the  Maldives  in  exchange  for  rice.  Cow- 
ries are  alfo  ufed  as  current  coin  in  Africa.  It  is  faid  that 
about  100  tons  of  cowries  are  annually  (hipped  from  Eng- 
land alone  to  Guinea.  Thefe  are  originally  imported  from 
the  Maidive  iflands  to  Bengal,  and  from  Bengal  into  Eng- 
land. In  Bengal  80  cowries  make  a poni,  and  60  or  65 
ponies,  as  there  are  few  or  many  cowries  in  the  country, 
make  a rupee.  There  is,  however,  a great  variation  in  the 
value  of  cowries  in  Bengal.  Ricaud  fays,  that  2^60  make 
a rupee;  Bolts  fays,  4000  to  4800  are  of  the  fame  value; 
and  Stavorinus  makes  a rupee  equal  to  4800,  and  as  b-igh 
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as  53.00.  Others  fay,  that  in  Bengal  2400,  more  or  lefs, 
are  equal  to  a {biffing  ; and  yet,  notwithihnding  the  incre- 
dible fmallnefs  of  the  denomination,  fome  articles  in  the 
market  may  be  purchafed  for  a Tingle  cowry.  In  the  in- 
land parts  of  Africa,  they  are  about  ten  times  as  dear,  vary- 
ing from  220  to  28b.  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  told  that  in  Kaf- 
fan  they  were  at  the  rate  of  about  zjo.  Mr.  Park  reports 
that  they  are  about  the  fame  price  at  Sego,  but  cheaper  at 
Tombuftoo,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  cowry  coun- 
try ; dearer  towards  Manding,  which  is  the  weftern  extre- 
mity of  it.  Hence  they  are  probably  carried  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  to  Tombuftoo,  the  gold  market,  and  thence  diftri- 
buted  to  the  Eall  and  Weil..  Their  circulation  feems  to 
be  confined  between  Bornou,  where  they  have  a coinage  of 
bafe  metal,  and  Manding. 

COWSLIP,  in  Botany.  See  Primula  vcr'is. 

Cowslip,  Virginian.  See  Dodecatheon. 

COWTENS,  in  Geography,  a place  of  America,  in  S. 
Carolina,  between  Pacolet  river,  and  the  head  branch  of 
Broad  river,  where  general  Morgan  gained  a conliderable 
viftory  over  lieut.  col.  Tarleton,  Jan.  11,  1781. 

COX,  Richard,  in  Biography,  a learned  prelate,  was 
born  of  mean  parents  in  Buckinghamfiiire,  in  the  year  1499. 
He  received  his  grammatical  in  (fruitions  at  Eton  ; from 
thence  he  obtained  a fcholarihip  in  King’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  afterwards  a fellow  ; and,  in  the 
fame  year,  1519,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  From  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  invitation  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  a junior  canon  of  Cardinal 
college,  and  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  as  he  had  before 
taken  at  Cambridge.  In  1526,  having"  performed  with 
much  credit  his  regular  exercites,  he  proceeded  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  He  was  now  greatly  dillinguilhed,  as  well 
for  his  moral  conduft,  as  for  diligence  and  affiduity  as  a ftu- 
dent;  but  his  zeal  for  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  his  de- 
fire of  extending  the  limits  of  the  reformation,  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  his  fuperiors,  who  (tripped  him  of  his  prefer- 
ment, and  threw  him  into  prifon.  Here,  however,  he  was 
not  long  confined  ; and,  upon  his  rclcafe,  he  was  chofen 
mailer  of  Eton  fchool,  over  which  he  prefided  with  great 
credit  and  ufefulnefs.  Through  the  interell  of  archbilhop 
Cranmer  he  was  ratfed  to  feveral  important  ilations  in  the 
church,  and  was  appointed  preceptor  to  prince  Edward;  on 
whofe  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  was  iworn  of  the  privy 
Council,  made  king’s  almoner,  and  appointed  chancellor  of 
Oxford,  canon  of  Windior,  and  dean  of  Weftminfler.  In 
fome  of  thefe  Ilations  his  great  zeal  for  the  reformation  led 
him  to  dellroy  a number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  for 
no  other  reafon  than  to  fhew'his  hatred  to  the  catholic  caufe, 
by  the  abettors  of  which  they  had  been  written.  On  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  religious  zeal  and  bigotry  were 
turned  againll  him.  His  preferments  were  feized,  and  him- 
felf  once  more  imprifoned;  but  he  fortunately  obtained  a 
fpeedy  releale,  of  which  he  took  advantage,  and  left  the 
kingdom.  At  Strafburg,  whither  he  went,  he  was  permit- 
ted, with  others  of  his  countrymen,  to  exercife  public  wor- 
fhip  according  to  the  forms  etlabiifhed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  who,  on  account  of 
the  cruelties  and  murders  which  difgraced  her  reign,  has 
juftly  obtained  the  title  of  bloody  Mary,  Cox  returned  to 
England,  and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to  revife 
the  liturgy.  He  was  elevated  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  upwards  of  twenty  years.  His  ftrenuoua 
oppofition  to  certain  relics  of  popery,  upon  which  he  often 
preached,  and  his  defence  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
prevented  him  from  rifing  very  high  in  Elizabeth's  elteem. 
She  even,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  biffiop’s  life,  alienated 
from  him,  much  of  the  property  belonging  to  his  fee.  He 
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refilled  this  flretch  of  royal  authority,  but  the  arm  with 
which  he  contended  was  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  was 
eventually  forced  to  propofe  refigning  his  bilhopric,  and  to 
retire  upon  a fmall  penfion.  There  was,  however,  too  much 
virtue  in  his  brethren  to  induce  any'ene  to  accept  of  his  be-* 
nefice  on  fuch  ignominious' conditions.  Dr.  Cox,  therefore, 
continued  in  his  office  till  death  deprived  him  of  the  ho- 
nours, and  releafed  him  from  all  the  vexations  of  life.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  81,  in  the  year  1581,  leaving  behind 
him  a charadler  for  great  learning  and  integrity  ; but  he 
was  a fevere  enemy  to  thofe  who  differed  from  him,  and 
the  perfecutor  of  papiils  and  puritans.  He  was  author  of 
many  works  of  conliderable  ellimation  on  theological  fub- 
jedts  ; and  was  principally  concerned  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  : he  tranflated  the 
Gofpels  and  Adts  of  the  Apofties,  and  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  in  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  luppofed  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  compofition  of  Lily’s  Grammar.  Some  of  his  letters 
to  the  queen  are  to  be  found  in  Strype’s  Annals  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

Cox,  Richard,  diftinguifhed  as  lord  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, and  hillorian  of  that  country,  was  born  at  Bandon,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  in  1650.  By  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  uncle,  who  put 
him  firft  to  a country  grammar-fchool,  and  afterwards  ar- 
ticled him  to  an  attorney,  a profeffion  which  he  followed 
till  he  obtained  as  much  money  as  was  fufficient  to  enter  his 
name  on  the  books  of  Gray’s  Inn,  with  a view  of  being 
called  to  the  bar.  Having  attained  his  objedt,  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  married,  and  commenced  farmer.  In  this  line 
he  continued  about  feven  years,  when  he  was  called  into 
activity  as  a lawyer.  Under  the  patronage  of  fir  Robert 
Southwell  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Kinfale  in  1680; 
but  the  zeal  which  he  at  all  times  exhibited  in  defence  of 
proteftantifm,  rendered  his  abode  in  Ireland  unfafe.  He 
accordingly  withdrew  to  England,  and  fettled  at  Briftol, 
where  he  wrote  his  Hillory  of  Ireland,  which  was  publilhed 
in  1689.  Previoufly  to  this,  he  had  made  himfelf  known 
by  a fmaller  work,  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  calling  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  thefe  realms,  and  of  fending  an 
effective  force  to  Ireland.  Early  in  the  reign  of  the  illuf- 
trious  William  he  accompanied  his  friend  fir  Robert  South- 
well  to  Ireland,  in  the  quality  of  fecretary  : his  fervices  in 
this  ftation  were  rewarded  by  a julticelhip  in  the  common 
pleas,  and  by  being  made  military  governor  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Cork.  His  conduit  in  this  ilation  has  been  cen- 
fured  on  account  of  the  rigour  which  he  exercifed  upon  the 
natives,  whom  he  treated  as  a conquered  and  holtile  people. 
His  feverity  was  tempered  with  juitice,  though  not  foftened 
by  clemency:  he  infilled  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
Articles  of  Limerick,  which  many  proteftants  oppofed,  as 
being  too  favourable  to  the  catholics.  It  is  to  his  honour 
that  he  gave  up  his  employments,  rather  than  his  integrity, 
in  this  particular ; which  were  not  reftored  to  him  till  the 
year  1701.  His  advice  was  fought  by  the  minillers  of 
queen  Anne,  who,  in  170,^  raffed  him  to, the  office  of  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  which  he  filled  with  much  credit, 
during  four  years,  when,  being  difmified,  he  retired  into 
the  country,  and  fpent  his  time  in  the  improvement  of  his 
ellate,  and  in  the  Hudy  of  divinity,  to  which  he  was  much 
attached.  From  the  country  he  was  called  to  the  poll  of 
chief  juitice  of  the  queen’s  bench  in  Ireland.;  but  on  the 
acceffion  of  George  I.  he  was  removed  from  the  bench,  ar.d 
from  his  feat  in  the  privy  council,  and  fell  under  the  cenftire 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  oa  account  of  his  too  great  at- 
tachment to  the  power  of  the  crown.  He  now  withdrew 
from  pubjic  life,  and,.ia  J/dA  he  died  at  the  age  of  Sj.„ 
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His  principal  work  as  an  author  was  Hibernia  Anglicana; 
or,  the  Hiftorv  of  Ireland,  from  the  Conqueft  thereof  by 
the  Englilh,  to  the  prefent  Time.”  Biog.  Brit. 

COX’S,  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in  the  date 
of  Virginia,  152  miles  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

COX.di,  or  Coxendicis,  ojfa,  in  Anatomy , are  terms 
applied  to  the  offa  innominata. 

COXAMARGUILLA,  in  Geography.  See  CaxAM  AR- 

CUILLA. 

COXCIE,  Michael,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  painter, 
born  at  Mechlin,  in  the  year  1497.  At  a very  early  age, 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Bernard  Van  Orley, 
from  whofe  inftrudlions  he  derived  confiderable  benefit ; but 
it  was  in  Rome,  from  the  lefTons  of  the  divine  Raffaele,  and 
from  contemplating  and  copying  his  produdtions,  that  our 
young  artift  caught  a ray  of  the  excellence  of  that  great 
matter.  He  fojourned  many  years  in  Rome,  where  he 
married.  The  reputation  of  his  abilities  occafioned  his  be- 
ing employed,  upon  his  return  to  Flanders,  in  decorating 
many  of  its  principal  churches,  where  feveral  of  his  pidftures, 
evincing  no  fmall  degree  of  merit,  ftill  remain.  Many  of  his 
other  produ&ions,  during  the  war  with  Spain,  were  carried 
to  that  country,  where  they  are  held  in  high  eftimation. 

But  however  great  the  reputation  Coxcie  enjoyed  through 
life,  and  however  generally  his  pidtures  have  been  efteemed 
fince  his  death,  he  yet  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  ; and  he  is 
accufed  of  having  too  frequently  availed  himfelf  of  the  ftu- 
dies  which  he  made  from  Raffaele,  by  introducing  the  figures 
of  that  great  matter  into  his  own  compofitions. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  having  become  very  rich, 
he  built  three  houfes  in  Malines,  which  he  furnilhed  with 
his  own  performances.  His  pictures,  though  from  the 
length  of  his  life,  and  his  inceffant  application,  very  nume- 
rous, are  yet  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Coxcie  was  killed  by 
a fall  from  a fcaffold  in  1592,  in  the  town-hall  of  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  painting,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  95  years. 

We  fhall  only  notice  the  following  works  of  this  artitt. 
In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp,  is  a “ Holy  Fa- 
mily” by  him,  which  frequently  excited  the  admiration  of 
Rubens;  and  in  the  fame  church  he  painted  a “ St.  Sebaf- 
tian,”  a “ Crucifix,”  and  feveral  portraits,  juft  imitations 
of  nature,  and  highly  expreflive. 

If,  as  Vafari  has  affirmed,  Coxcie  was  the  inventor  of 
thofe  beautiful  compofitions  of  the  ftory  of  Cupid  and 
Pfyche,  engraved  in  32  plates,  by  the  fchool  of  Marcanto- 
uio,  the  greateft  eulogiums  would  be  due  to  him,  as  the 
author  of  fome  of  the  mol  exquifite  produftions  of  the  art. 
The  ttyle  of  Raffaele,  however,  in  thefe  prints,  appears  fo 
evident,  that  we  can  fcarcely  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that 
upon  this  occafion,  as  on  fome  others,  the  Florentine  bio- 
grapher has  been  milinformed.  Defcamps.  Vafari. 

GOXHALL,  in  Geography , a townlhip  of  America,  in 
the  county  of  York,  and  diltridl  of  Maine,  containing  77 3 
inhabitants. 

COXILITLI,  in  Ornithology , the  Crax  ruhra  of  Gmelin ; 
which  fee. 

COXSAKIE,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America,  in 
the  weftern  part  of  Albany  county,  and  ttate  of  New 
York,  containing  3406  inhabitants;  of  whom  302  are 
fiaves,  and  613  electors. 

COXSWAIN,  on  board  a fliip.  See  Cockswain. 

COXWYCK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Norway , 44 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Romfdai. 

COYA,  or  Coyba,  a venomous  infeft  in  South  Ame- 
rica, of  a fiery  red  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  a bug. 
The  poifonous  juices  of  this  infeft,  when  burft  upon  the  fkin 
of  any  animal,  are  often  fatal.  However,  the  Indians  have 
an  antidote  again  ft  it;  in  the  dried  Items  of  an  herb. 
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COVAMATL,  or  Quaukinyamatl  of  Fernandez, 
in  Zoology , the  tajacu  of  Marcgrave,  and  the  pecari  of  Buf- 
fon,  the  Mexican  hog  of  Pennant,  and  Sus  Tajajfu  of 
Gmelin ; which  fee. 

COYAU,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  of  America,  on  the 
river  Tenneffee  ; 30  miles  below  Knoxville. 

COYDALLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia 
Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  Lvcia. 

COYEGEM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Flanders,  i£ 
league  from  Fumes. 

COYL,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  20  miles  N. 
from  Chuta  Nagpour,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  joins 
the  Soank,  34  miles  S.  of  Conjour ; by  their  junction  they 
form  the  Bramnee. 

COYLAN,  or  Q^uilon,  a Dutch  fa&ory,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh,  about  14  geographical  miles  to  the 
N.N.W.  or  N.W.  of  Anjenga.  Along  the  whole  coaft 
from  Coylan  in  N.  lat.  8C  51',  to  Cranganore,  in  N.  lat. 
io°  23',  there  is  a vaft  affcmblage  of  lakes,  that  extend  in 
fome  places  30  miles  inland,  and  are  the  repofitories  of  the 
waters  which  fpring  from  the  weft  fide  of  the  Gams: — 
the  whole  country  here  being  very  flat,  marlhy,  and  un- 
wholefome. 

COYOLCOS,  in  Ornithology,  the  coyolcozque  of  Her- 
nandez, Ray,  &c.  the  letter  Mexican  quail  of  Latham,  is  a 
fpecies  of  Tetrao  (which  fee),  ia  the  fyftem  of  Gmelin.. 

COYOLTOTOTL  of  Fernandez,  the  red  cotinga 
of  Cayenne  of  Button,  the  red  chatterer  of  Latham, 
the  red  bird  from  Surinam  of  Edwards,  and  Ampelis 
carnlfex  of  Gmelin  ; the  fpecific  chara&er  of  which  is,  that 
it  is  red,  with  its  ocular  band,  and  tips  of  the  quills  of  the 
wings  and  tail  black.  It  is  found  in  New  Spain,  Guiana, 
Cayenne,  and  Surinam.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long.  See 
Cotinga. 

COYPEL,  Noel,  in  Biography,  a French  painter  0} 
confiderable  eminence,  born  in  Normandy  in  162S.  Guyon 
Coypel,  an  artift  of  no  note,  the  father  of  Noel,  perceiving 
his  Ion's  predilection  for  the  pencil,  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  a painter  named  Poncet,  the  difciple  of  Vouct, 
He  foon,  however,  quitted  his  matter,  and,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  went  to  Paris.  There  accident  made  him 
known  to  Quilierier,  who,  admiring  the  boy’s  talent,  took 
him  under  his  care. 

He  remained  fome  time  with  Quilierier,  and  fo  rapid  was 
his  progrefs,  that  he  was  (hortly  afterwards  employed  at 
Verfailles,  under  Charles  Errard,  and  was  thought  worthy 
of  receiving  a ftipend  equal  to  that  of  other  more  expe- 
rienced profeffors. 

In  1668  he  was  made  a member  of  the  royal  academy  at 
Paris,  and  a few  years  afterwards  was  by  Louis  XIV.  ap- 
pointed direftor  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  which 
Ration  he  filled  feveral  years,  with  credit  to  himfelf,  and 
great  benefit  to  the  ftudents  over  whom  he  prefided.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  king 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1709. 

Coypel’s  works  denote  confiderable  fecundity  of  inven- 
tion, and  although  of  a ttyle  decidedly  French,  poffefs  ex- 
preffion  joined  to  fufficient  corredlnefs  of  delign,  and  a good 
tone  of  colouring. 

His  performances  are  very  numerous.  In  the  church  de 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  is  a picture  from  the  pencil  of  Noel, 
reprefenting  St.  James  the  Greater  converting  a Gentile  at 
the  place  of  his  execution.  He  alfo  painted  Cain  killing 
Abel  iri  one  of  the  halls  of  the  royal  academy,  and  a 
Trinity  and  an  Affumption  in  the  church  of  Invalids.  He  is 
faid  to  have  etched  two  or  three  plates  in  aquafortis.  Ex- 
trait des  differens  Ouvrages,  See.  Huber. 

Coypel,  Antoine,  the  foil  of  Noel,  born  at  Paris 
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in  1661,  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  and  though  amufed  h/mfelf  with  engraving.  His  produ&ions  in  this 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  ftudied  in  that  city  the  works  way  are  enumerated  by  M.  Heinecken.  Extrait,  &c. 
of  Raffaele,  Michtlangiolo,  and  Annibale  Caracci,  with  Heinecken. 

iuch  benefit  that  he  fhovtly  afterwards  became  a fucceisful  COYFUS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  moufe,  found  in 
candidate  at  a public  concurrence  of  the  young  artifts  of  Chili.  See  Mu s Coypus. 

the  academy,  and  bore  away  the  prize.  He  then  under-  COYZEVOX,  Antoine,  an  able  fculptcr  of  Spanifh 
took  a journey  to  Lombardy,  to  contemplate  the  mafter-  extraction,  born  at  Lyons  in  1640.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
pieces  of  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Paul  Verontfe.  went  to  Paris,  where,  after  having  wrought  fevcral  years 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  difplayed  evident  proofs  of  under  the  molt  eminent  fculptors  of  that  city,  he  was  em- 
his  pofTefiing  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  talent.  At  the  ployed  upon  many  works  by  cardinal  de  Furltenburgh, 
age  of  20  years  he  was  made  a member  of  the  royal  and  afterwards  conducted  by  him  into  Germany.  Upon 
academy,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  principal  painter  to  his  return  to  Paris  he  chilfi-lled  many  ltatues  for  Louis  XIV. 
Mo  nlieur  the  king’s  brother.  The  duke  de  Chartres  was  for  the  royal  gardens  at  Verfailles  and  Marli,  and  amongft 
alfo  particularly  partial  to  our  artift,  for  learning  that  ad-  other  produftions,  executed  the  bronze  ftatues  of  that 
vantageous  overtures  had  been  made  to  induce  him  to  go  to  monarch,  both  on  foot  and  on  horfeback.  He  was  fome 
England,  this  prince  vifited  him  incognito,  and  prevailed  time  diredlor  of  the  academy.  Orlandi. 


on  him  to  remain  in  his  native  country. 

Having  painted  the  middle  of  the  vault  is  the  royal 
chapel  at  Verfailles,  the  king,  to  recorr.penfe  the  ability  he 
had  fhewn  in  that  work,  appointed  Antoine  his  principal 
painter,  and  granted  him  letters  of  nobility.  In  1707  he  waa 
made  profeffor  of  the  royal  academy,  andin  1714  he  became 
direftor. 

One  of  his  laft  works  is  the  grand  gallery  of  the  palais 
royal,  in  which  he  has  reprefented  the  principal  aCtions  of 
the  .ZEneid.  His  intenfe  application  to  this  and  his  other 
performances,  and  the  fatigue  he  underwent,  threw  him 
into  a ficknefs  which  terminated  his  life  in  1722. 

Few  painters  have  better  underftood  the  poetry  of  the 
art,  or  have  been  better  infiruCted  in  hiftory  and  fable,  than 
Antoine  Coypel ; and  his  works,  though  they  fhew  the-man- 
nerift,  poffefs  great  fpirit.  He  made  Rubens  his  model  for  co- 
louring, and  he  fucceeded  in  givingaftrong  though  fometimes 
an  exaggerated  expreffion  to  his  figures.  Two  of  his  bell 
pictures  are  in  the  church  de  Notre  Dame  ; one  reprefent- 
ing  Chrift  difpuring  with  the  DoClors,  the  other  the  Affump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin.  The  halls  of  the  academy,  the  chapel 
at  Verfailles,  and  many  churches  in  Paris,  alfo  contain  the 
productions  of  this  artiil.  He  engraved  with  his  own  hand 
i'everal  plates  which  are  enumerated  by  Heinecken.  Ex- 
trait  des  differens  Ouvrages.  Heinecken. 

Coypel,  Noel  Nicolas,  was  alfo  the  fon  of  Noel  Coy- 
pel, and  born  at  Paris  in  1692.  He  had  only  the  benefit 
of  his  father’s  inftruCtions  until  he  was  15  years  old,  but  he 
compenfated  for  the  lofs  he  fuftained  by  his  afiiduity  in  ftudy- 
ing  the  ancient  fiatues  and  other  works  which  might  con- 
tribute to  his  advancement.  In  the  year  1720  Noel  Nicolas 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  thirteen 
years  afterwards  was  made  profeffor.  He  died  in  1735. 

The  churchdes  Minimes  at  the  palace  royale,  pcffeffes  one 
of  his  beft  performances.  It  reprefents  S.  Frangois  de 
Paul,  with  his  companions,  palling  the  fea,  fupported  only 
by  his  mantle.  We  have  a few  etchings  by  this  mafter, 
one  of  which  reprefents  the  triumph  of  Amphitrite  ; an- 
other a Sleeping  Nymph  lurprifed  by  a Satyr.  Extrait  des 
differens  Ouvrages.  Heinecken. 

Coypel,  Charles  Antoine,  the  fon  of  Antoine,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1694.  He  was  made  member  of 
the  royal  academy  in  1716.  In  1720  he  was  created  pro- 
feffor, and  afterwards  direCIor  of  that  inftitution.  He  died 
in  1 752- 

One  of  his  principal  works  is  alarge  pi&urc  in  the  church  of 
Les  Peres  del’ Oratoire,  in  the  rue  d’ Enfer.  It  reprefents  Chrift 
before  Pilate,  and  is  deferibed  as  an  extenfive  and  magni- 
ficent compoiition.  Pie  hkewife  was  employed  upon  many 
works  from  fable  and  profane  hiftory,  for  the  tapeftries  of 
the  gobelins.  Like  others  of  his  family  he  fometimes 


COZCAQUAUHTLI.  in  Ornithology,  king  of  the  vul- 
tures of  Edwards,  and  Vultur  Papa  of  Gmelin,  which 
fee. 

COZES,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partmentof  theLowerCharente,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Saintes,  and 
in  the  diftrift  of  that  name.  It  has  1889  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  chief  place  of  a canton,  which  in  fifteen  communes,  and 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  222  kiliometres  and  a half, 
comprizes  a population  of  12,335  individuals. 

COZOLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Greater  Armenia.  Ptolemy. 

COZTIOCOTEQUALLIN  of  Fernandez,  in  Zoo- 
logy, the  coqutllin  of  Buffon,  varied  fquirrel  of  Pennant, 
and  Sciurus  variegalus  of  Gmelin;  which  fee. 

COZUMEL,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  North  America, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Yucatan,  inhabited  by  native  Indians  ; 
the  country  is  fertile,  and  abundant  in  fowl  and  cattle  ; 40 
milts  long,  and  from  3 to  10  wide.  N.  lat.  190  40'  W. 
long.  85°  51'. 

COZZA,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  an  biflorical 
painter,  born  in  Palermo  in  1605.  He  was  one  of  the 
fcholars  of  Domenichino,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
great  mafter,  was  employed,  with  others  of  his  fcholars, 
to  complete  fome  of  his  unfinifhed  works.  Although  this 
circumftance  evinces  him  to  have  been  an  artift  of  confider- 
able  merit,  we  do  not  find  that  he  attained  any  great  emi- 
nence. He  died  in  1682. 

One  of  his  beft  works  is  a madonna  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francefca  at  Rome,  where  he  chiefly  refided.  Lanzi. 

CozzA,  Giambatista,  an  hiftorical  painter,  born  at 
Milan  in  1676.  At  an  early  period  he  domiciliated  him- 
felf  at  Ferrara,  where  he  enjoyed  confiderable  reputation 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1742.  Plis  works  arc 
numerous  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  that  city. 
Lanzi. 

COZZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corficaj 
2 1 miles  E.  of  Ajaccio. 

CRAANEU,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
phylician  and  teacher  of  medicine,  flourifhed  in  the  middle, 
and  latter  part  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After  pra&ifing 
fome  years  at  Nimeguen,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  profefiors  in  medicine,  and  phyfician, 
and  Aulic  counfellor  to  Frederic  William,  eledlor  of  Branden- 
burgh,  an  honour  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  March  27th  1688.  Plis  works, 
which  were  numerous,  were  collected  together  a year  after 
his  death,  and  publifhtd  at  Leyden,  in  two  volumes  4to. 
The  principal  of  them,  “ Lumen  Rationale  Medicum,’* 
afterwards  entitled,  “ Traftatus  Pyfico-Medicus  dehomine, 
tabulis  teneis  illul\ratu6,”  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
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and  contains  among  fuch  that  cannot  be  commended,  fome 
ufeful  obfervations.  There  is  a good  delineation  of  the 
thoracic  dud,  but  his  anatomical  figures  are  in  general  far 
from  being  corredt.  “ His  zeal  for  the  Cartefian  fyftem, 
Haller  obferves,  to  which  he  made  his  phyfiology  bend,  led 
him  into  grfeat  errors  ;”  and  even  thofe  parts  of  his  work, 
which  gained  him  moll  credit,  have  been  fuperfeded  by 
the  labours  of  later  anatomifts. 

CRAB,  in  Zoology.  See  Cancer,  and  Cancer  Pa- 
gurus. 

Crab,  in  Commerce  and  Domejlic  Economy , is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  cancer  manas  of  Linnaeus.  An  account 
of  this  fpecies  will  be  found  under  the  article  Cancer; 
but  as.it  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  which  is  ufed  as 
food  in  Europe,  it  requires  a more  particular  difcuffion 
than  properly  belonged  to  our  fcientific  arrangement. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  catching  crabs  the  mod  fimple 
is  that  of  fearching  under  the  Hones  of  a rocky  beach  at 
the  time  of  low-water.  Numbers  are  thus  found  in  the 
crevices  of  the  ftones.  When  the  Hones  are  fmall  they 
are  removed,  but  where  they  are  large,  a ftick,  with  a 
hook  fattened  to  its  extremity,  is  thruft  into  the  holes  or 
crevices,  to  which  the  crab  fattens,  and  is  then  pulled  out. 
This,  however,  is  pradifed  only  on  a fmall  fcale,  and  ge- 
nerally by  private  perfons  for  their  own  ufe  or  amufement. 
Large  crabs  are  feldom  to  be  procured  by  this  method, 
the  weaker  only  being  more  readily  left  behind  by  the 
tide. 

On  the  coafts  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York- 
fhire,  thofe  parts  of  the  fhore  which  the  crabs  frequent  are 
generally  fkirted  with  rocks,  in  which  are  many  fmall  cavi- 
ties. Near  the  entrance  of  thefe  holes  the  fifhermen  place 
a bait  formed  of  the  entrails  and  heads  of  fifties.  To 
this  garbage  they  attach  a done  by  means  of  a cord  or 
firing.  The  animals,  when  the  water  flows,  come  to  thefe 
places,  drag  the  bait  into  their  holes,  and  the  ftone,  which 
is  drawn  with  it,  clofes  the  entrance,  and  prevents  them 
from  making  their  efcape.  When  the  water  falls,  the  fifh- 
ermen remove  the  ftones,  and,  by  means  of  an  iron  hook 
fattened  to  a ftick  above  3 or  4 feet  long,  they  draw  out 
the  crabs  from  thefe  reccffes.  The  crabs  are  able  to  drag 
thefe  ftones  by  the  afliftance  of  the  buoyant  power  of  the  wa- 
ter; but  when  left  dry,  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  the  ftones 
without  that  afliftance  are  too  weighty  for  the  efforts  of 
the  crabs  to  be  able  to  remove  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  apparent  fimplicity  of  this  method 
for  catching  thefe  animals,  it  prefents  a curious  inftance  of 
the  application  of  gravity,  as  varying  in  different  media ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  the  principle  might  be  extended,  in 
many  cafes,  as  an  ufeful  mechanical  power.  It  is  neceffary 
that  the  ftone  be  large  enough  to  flop  the  hole  fufffciently 
to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  crab,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  light 
enough  to  be  dragged  by  him  with  the  firing.  By  the 
conftrudion  of  his  body  and  claws  he  will  be  able  to  puli 
what  he  could  by  no  means  pufh  along,  fo  that  the  ftone 
may  be  lighter  than  what  at  firft  fight  might  be  imagin- 
ed. Of  all  this,  experience  has  taught  the  fifherman  to 
judge. 

From  Berwick-upon-Tweed  northwards,  as  far  as 
Aberdeen,  wherever  the  fhore  affords  a fituation  favour- 
able to  thefe  animals,  they  are  caught  in  a fort  of  bafket 
pr  trap  called  a cruive , or  creel.  See  Plate  III.  Mifcellany, 
Jig.  6.  Thefe  creels  are  generally  about  five  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide,  and  nearly  of  a cylindrical  form,  cutting 
off  a tranfverfe  fedion  to  form  the  bafe.  They  are  made 
with  flips  of  thin  wood  or  deal  for  the  bottom,  and  of 
wooden  hoops  for  the  curve,  over  which  is  woven  a ftrong 
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net.  From  each  end  the  net-work  is  wrought  inwards  into  a 
narrow  entrance,  fomething  limilar  to  the  plan  of  a common 
w’ire  trap  for  rats  or  mice.  A bait,  made  of  fuch  gar- 
bage as  before  mentioned,  is  fufpended  within  about  the 
middle  of  the  trap,  that  it  may  be  vifible  to  the  crabs  and 
entice  them  into  the  fnare.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is 
then  funk  in  the  water  by  means  of  a large  flat  ftone,  which 
is  fattened  to  its  bottom.  A rope  of  fufficient  length  is  tied 
to  the  top,  by  which  it  can  be  lifted  up  ; and  by  a buoy  or 
float  made  of  cork,  and  fixed  to  this  rope,  the  fifhermen  are 
direded  to  the  fpot  where  the  cruive  is  placed.  The  crab 
enters,  falls  down,  and  cannot  get  out  again  on  account  of 
the  entrance  projeding  over  his  head.  The  colt  of  one  of 
thefe  creels  is  from  eight  to  ten  fhillings.  In  warm  weather 
the  fifhermen  drop  them  near  the  fhore,  in  from  three  to  five 
fathoms  water.  In  cold  weather  the  crabs  go  further  off 
for  deeper  and  confequently  warmer  water,  but  they  are  al- 
ways on  rocky  ground. 

As  an  article  of  commerce  crat>3  are  fometimes  brought 
from  Norway,  along  with  lobfters  in  veffels  particularly 
adapted  to  the  purpofe.  On  the  rocky  coafts  of  that 
country  they  are  extremely  abundant.  As  a domeftic 
fource  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain,  the  catching  and  fale  of 
thefe  animals  furrifh  a fhare  of  employment  and  lupport  to 
numerous  induftrious  families.  It  is  joined  with  the  general 
trade  of  a fifherman,  who  drops  his  creels , leaves  them,  and 
rows  farther  out  to  fea  for  other  fifh.  From  twelve  at 
night,  in  fummer,  to  feveral  hours  into  morning,  the 
fifherman  goes  out  to  fea,  lays  his  line  at  dawn,  which  is 
the  beft  time  for  the  fifhing,  at  flack  of  ebb  or  flow7,  when 
the  current  of  tide  does  not  impede,  and  returns  with  his 
catch  ; then  he  draws  his  creels  for  (hell-fifh. 

The  price  of  crabs  on  the  different  coafts  varies  with  the 
fuccefs  of  the  fifhing.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  they  are 
feldom  above  twopenee,  and  are  ufually  as  low  as  a half- 
penny a-piece.  In  England  they  vary  from  threepence  to 
three  fhillings. 

The  fexes  are  denominated  in  England  the  cock  and  the 
hen  crab.  In  Scotland  they  are  known  by  the  names  of 
carl  and  queen , or  quoin,  partons.  The  common  crab,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  is  always  termed  by  the  Scotch  a 
parton.  All  the  other  fpecies  of  cancer,  except  the  lobfter, 
are  called  crabs.  The  fexes  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  flap,  flag,  or  apron,  which  is  upon  the  breaft  of  both. 
That  on  the  female  is  large,  broad,  and  loofe,  and,  when 
the  animal  is  alive,  i-s  eafily  opened.  That  of  the  male  is 
much  fmaller  and  narrower,  in  proportion  to  his  fize,  and 
is  opened  with  confiderable  difficulty.  Under  the  flap  of 
the  male  are  difeovered  two  thread-like  appurtenances,  and 
below  that  of  the  female  are  two  orifices.  If  the  rims  of 
thefe  o-ifices  appear  full  and  plump,  the  fifh  may  be  fafely 
pronounced  freffi  food;  but  if  they  be  ffirivelled,  fallen,  or 
funk,  it  proves  that  the  crab  has  been  fome  time  dead,  and, 
when  drefftd,  will  be  ftale  and  watery.  The  male  has  a 
bigger  body  and  larger  claws,  and  is,  therefore,  of  greater 
value  than  the  female  ; the  carl  felling  generally  two-thirds 
higher  than  the  queen. 

The  quality  ot  the  crab,  before  boiling,  is  alfo  difeovered 
by  its  outward  appearance.  Thofe  that  have  a confiderable 
degree  of  roughnefs,  particularly  on  the  claws,  are  good  ; 
while  the  bad  ones  are  known  by  their  clear,  fmooth,  and 
watery-looking  ffiell.  The  ffiell  of  a good  one  is  ef  a 
dufky-red  colour.  In  chufing  them,  it  is  alfo  proper  to 
obferve,  that  fuch  as  have  fmall  bodies,  in  proportion  to  their 
claws,  are  generally  beft  : provided  that  the  crab  be  offered 
to  the  purchafer  alive,  or  rather,  unboiled.  When  boiled, 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  be  deceived.  After  picking  out  the 
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heavieft,  hold  all  the  claws  tight,  fo  that  they  ihall  make'  no 
noife  or  rattle.  Shake  it,  and  if  it  jumbles,  or  founds  as  if 
there  were  water  in  it,  it  is  certainly  bad  ; but  if  good  there 
will  be  no  perceptible  motion  in  the  infide. 

Crabs  are  brought  to  market  either  raw  or  boiled,  accord- 
ing to  the  diitance,  or  the  known  preference  of  the  buyers 
to  one  Hate  rather  than  the  other.  Much  has  been  faid  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  fifhers,  who  endeavour  to  carry  their 
crabs  alive  to  a diftant  market,  by  which  they  are  allowed 
to  linger  out  life  for  feveral  days,  under  the  tortures  of 
hunger  and  fuffocation,  to  which  many  fall  vidtims.  The 
faff  is,  that  the  fifher,  in  the  routine  of  his  trade,  feldom 
refledls  on  the  diftindtion  between  cruelty  and  humanity. 
Like  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  he  is  adfuated  folely 
by  feelings  of  pecuniary  ■ intereft,  and  accommodates  his 
pradlice  to  the  pleafure  of  his  cuftomers.  That  the  fifli  be 
frefh,  or  newly  caught,  is  a general  recommendation  ; and 
the  purchafers,  in  moll  places,  prefer  ufing  their  own  judg- 
ment in  this  refpedt,  by  examining  the  horrid  mafs  of 
dellrudtion,  and  feparating  the  dying  from  the  dead. 

The  crab  is  peculiarly  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  capable  of 
exerting  a confiderable  degree  of  mufcular  force  after  it  has 
been  two  days  removed  from  its  natural  element.  The 
Writer  of  this  once  faw  a crab  in  that  fituation,  who  acci- 
dentally got  hold  of  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  a grey-hound,  and 
was  dragged  to  a confiderable  diitance  on  the  ftreet  by  the 
dog,  who,  howling  with  pain,  was  unable  to  get  rid  of  the 
convulfive  grafp  of  his  unwelcome  parafite,  till  the  crab  was 
literally  dafhed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement. 

The  crab  is  often  dead  to  outward  appearance  when 
connoilfeurs  can  fatisfy  themfelves  that  it  is  yet  alive,  and 
ftill  fitted  for  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  They 
raife  up  it3  apron,  and  if  any  fpark  of  life  remain  it  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  exertions  of  the  creature,  with  its  claws,  to 
keep  the  apron  clofed,  and  its  degree  of  life  is  eftimated 
from  its  activity  in  that  refpedt. 

Crabs  are  in  feafon  from  eight  to  nine  months  in  the 
year  ; May,  June,  and  July  being  the  only  months  in  which 
they  are  not  fo.  The  months  here  fpecified  are,  however, 
generally,  and  not  individually,  applicable  ; the  age,  fize, 
and  fex  of  the  crab  caufing  a variation  of  a month  fooner 
or  later.  Some  are  even  good  through  the  whole  year. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  crabs  are  boiled  is  exceed- 
ingly different  in  England  from,  what  it  is  in  Scotland  ; and 
follows,  in  that  refpedt,  the  dillinguifiiing  rules  of  cookery 
generally  obferved  in  thefe  divifions  of  the  ifland.  The 
time  is  counted  from  the  moment  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
whether  the  crabs  be  put  in  the  water  juft  then  or  previoufly. 
In  England  they  are  boiled  only  fifteen  minutes  ; whereas, 
in  Scotland,  they  are  often  kept  boiling  nearly  two  hours. 
Sea  water  is  preferred  for  boiling  thefe,  and  indeed  all  other 
fi fh  ; and  where  that  cannot  be  procured,  a quantity  of  fait 
is  put  into  the  kettle  equivalent  to  a table  fpoonful  for  each 
Crab.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  time  of 
boiling,  that  the  Scotch,  in  general,  prefer  the  claws  to  the 
body  of  the  parton.  The  claws  are  lefs  liable  to  be  injured 
by  overboiling,  while  the  body,  taken  from  the  Scotch 
kettles,  is  reduced  to  a dry  mafh  or  pulp,  and  would  be 
reckoned  perfe&ly  ufelefs  on  the  table  of  an  Englifhman  ; 
though,  when  properly  boiled,  he  generally  prefers  it  to 
the  claw?.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  common  on  the  coafl 
between  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
town  of  Perth,  to  eat  the  large  claws  only  and  to  throw  the 
others,  along  with  the  body,  to  the  dung-hill. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  change  which  the  animal  fibre 
has  fuftained  when  it  is  faid  to  be  fufficiently  done , or  boiled, 
may  be  produced  in  a lower  heat  than  2 12.  degrees,  or  that 
of  boiling  water.  In  many  kinds  of  fifh,  good  cooks  are 


careful  to  keep  the  Water  below- the  boiling  point,  at  lea fb 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  It  may  be  on 
this  account  that  crabs  are  fuppofed  to  be  better  done  when 
they  are  put  into  the  water  while  cold,  and  fuflered  to 
expire  in  torments  gradually  increafed  with  the  heat,  than 
if  they  were  plunged  at  once  into  the  boiling  fluid.  Other 
caufes  have  combined  to  induce  this  cruel  praftice.  Crabs, 
as  well  as  lobflers,  are  apt  to  throw  off  their  claws  on  the 
fudden  flimulus  of  extraordinary  fright  or  pain  ; and  the 
body  thus  feparated  from  its  members,  is  fuppofed  to  fur- 
ni fh  a lefs  pleafing  objedf  on  the  table  of  the  epicure,  and 
lefs  to  difplay  the  attention  of  the  cook.  However  thefe 
things  may  be,  it  were  certainly  a praife-worthy  inquiry  to 
endeavour  to  difeover,  for  thefe  ill-fated  animals,  the 
fhortefl  road  to  death,  which  might,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
confident  with  that  delicacy  of  flavour  and  feemlinefs  of 
appearance  which  their  tyrants  and  murderers,  by  boiling 
them  alive,  fo  imperioufly  require. 

In  the  boiling  of  lobllers,  in  particular,  a curious  change 
takes  place  in  the  colour  of  their  fliells.  Naturally  they 
poffefs  a colour  approaching  to  black  ■ on  a nearer  examin- 
ation, it  appears  of  a deep  purple  ; the  colouring  matter, 
in  many  parts,  is  too  thick  to  admit  the  paffage  of  the 
light  to  the  fhell  and  back  again  ; where  it  is  thinner,  it 
cenffantly  appears  like  a blue  film.  This  is  turned  into  a 
pale  red  by  boiling,  which  is  thus  accounted  for  : the  colour 
is  merely  fuperficial  ; it  is  fpread  over  the  white  calcareous 
earth  of  which  the  fliell  is  compofed  ; feraping  or  filing  will 
entirely  remove  it ; the  action  of  boiling  water  does  this  in 
part.  It  effedls  alfo  another  change ; it  alters  the  capa- 
cities and  form  of  the  pores  of  the  fhell.  By  the  firft  opera- 
tion, the  rays  of  light,  which  were  abforbed  in  the 
dark  colour,  become  refledled  ; and  by  the  fecond  the 
colouring  matter  obtains  the  power  of  reflefting  red  rays 
rather  than  any  other. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  mode  of  diflinguifhing 
the  fexes  from  the  two  thread-like  appurtenances  of  the 
male,  and  the  two  correfponding  orifices  of  the  female. 
Their  intercourfe  is  accomplifhed,  by  the  females  lying  on 
their  backs,  and  receiving  the  two  filiform  appendages  of  the 
male  into  her  two  orifices,  or  vulva.  What  time  elapfes 
between  this  and  the  exclufion  of  the  ovse  we  have  not  been 
able  exadlly  to  afeertain  ; but  when  that  period  arrives,  the 
fpawn,  orovse,  are  exuded  through  the  two  orifices,  and  are 
often  fo  abundant  as  to  raife  the  flap  an  inch  and  a half  or 
two  inches  from  the  fhell.  During  this  operation  the 
female  is  much  weakened,  and  rendered  totally  unfit  for  the 
market. 

It  is  among  fuch  animals  alone,  as  thus  poffefs  double 
organs  of  generation,  that  true  hermaphrodites  can  be 
found.  The  author  of  this  article  recolledls  feeing,  in  one 
of  the  periodical  publications  of  this  country,  a drawing  of 
a lobfler,  on  which,  a line  being  continued  down  the  middle 
of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  one  fide  exhibited  all 
the  marks  of  the  male,  while  the  other  as  completely  dif- 
played  thofe  of  the  female,  not  only  in  their  more  peculiar 
fexual  diftin6tions , but  alfo  in  the  fhape  of  the  fcaies  and 
the  fize  of  each  divilion  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  claws. 
See  article  Lobster.  Nicholfon’s  Journal  for  1806,  ar- 
ticle Scotch  Fisheries. 

Crab,  in  Mechanics.,  an  engine  ufed  for  mounting  guns 
on  their  carriages.  See  Gin. 

Crab,  in  Sea-Language , a wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end 
islet  down  through  the  (hip’s  decks,  and  refts  upon  a focket 
like  the  capftan  : in  its  upper  end  are  three  or  four  holes  at 
different  heights,  through  the  middle  of  it,  above  one  ano- 
ther ; into  which  long  bars  are  thruft,  whofe  length  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  deck.  It  is  employed  to 
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wind  in  the  cable,  and  for  other  purpofes  requiring  a great 
mechanical  power. 

The  crab  with  three  claws  i3  ufed  to  launch  (hips,  and 
to  heave  them  into  the  dock  or  off  the  key.  See  Plate 
XVIII.  Mechanics,  jig.  I. 

Crab  catcher , in  Ornithology,  a variety  of  the  Alcedo 
Alcyon  of  Gmclin  ; the  martin-pecheur  de  la  Loaifiane  of 
Buffon  ; — and  alfo  to  a variety  of  the  Ardea  virefcens,  the 
fmall  bittern  of  Ray  and  Sloane,  and  the  Etoile  of  Buffon. 

Crab’s  Claws,  or  Crab’s  Eyes,  Chela  Cancrorum,  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  the  tips  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at 
the  verge  of  the  black  part  ■ fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
the  claws  only  being  ufed  in  medicine,  as  is  tinged  with 
this  colour.  The  blacknefs,  however,  is  only  fuperficial; 
they  are  of  a greyifh  white  within,  and,  when  levigated, 
furnilh  a tolerably  white  powder  : this  is  of  the  number  of 
the  alkaline  abforbent  powders,  but  fuperior  to  moil  of 
them.  It  makes  the  bafis  of  the  famous  Gafcoign  powder, 
the  lapis  contrayerva,  and  many  other  of  the  compound 
fudoritic  powders  ; and  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  pre- 
fcribed  fingly.  The  compound  powder  of  crab’s  claws  is 
direfted  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia  to  be  prepared  by 
taking  of  the  claws,  prepared,  one  pound,  and  of  chalk 
and  red  coral,  of  each,  prepared,  three  ounces  by  weight, 
and  mixing  them.  The  compound  powder  of  contrayerva 
is  prepared  by  mixing  of  powdered  contrayerva  5 ounces 
by  weight,  and  of  compound  powder  of  crab’s  claws 
pound. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  thefe  crab’s  eyes  aft  as 
mere  abforbents  in  the  prima  via,  and  extend  their  efficacy 
no  farther  than  thofe  paffages.  The  French  memoirs, 
however,  give  us  an  account  of  their  certainly  palling  into 
the  blood,  in  a remarkable  cafe.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1709. 

Crab’s  Eyes,  Oculi  Cancrorum,  or  Lapides  Cancrorum,  in 
Natural  Hijlory  and  Medicine , are  little,  white,  round,  Hones, 
ordinarily  fiat;  fo  called,  though  really  taken  out  of  the 
cray-fifh,  or  river  lobfter  : and  bearing  no  great  refemblance 
to  eyes,  though  refembling  them  more  than  any  other  part. 
They  are  ufed  in  medicine  as  a powerful  alkali,  or 
abforbent. 

The  mod  able  naturalifts  long  imagined  them  formed  in 
the  brain  of  the  animal.  Van  Helmont  firft  found  them  in 
the  region  of  the  ffomach  : M.  Geoffroy,  the  younger,  has 
obferved  the  manner  of  their  formation  much  more  accu- 
rately. Whilfl  the  (hell  of  the  cray-filh,  which  it  calls  every 
year,  is  hardening,  a white  nutritious  juice,  fecreted  in  two 
portions  of  the  ftomacb,  forms,  by  degrees,  a foft  calculous 
fubftance,  of  a cruftaceous  tcxtuhe,  from  fucctflive  appofi- 
tions  of  the  juice.  Before  the  calling  of  the  Ihell,  the  ani- 
mal is  in  a weak  and  fickly  Hate  ; takes  no  food  for  fome 
days;  and  in  this  period  the  calculi  feem  to  ferve  for  its 
nourilhment.  And  on  this  account  the  crab’s  eyes  are  met 
with  only  whilll  the  filh  are  lofing  their  (hells,  and  for  a few 
day3  afterwards,  and  not  for  a confiderable  time  after  this 
period.  Neumann. 

Crab’s  IJland,  in  Geography , derives  its  name  from 
the  number  of  crabs  that  are  found  there.  It  is  confider- 
ably  larger  than  St.  Cruz  ; but,  from  the  jealoufy  of  the 
European  powers,  remains  uncultivated.  The  Spaniards 
had  formerly  fome  plantations  on  it ; but  government,  appre- 
hending that  the  planters  might  carry  on  a fmuggling  trade, 
they  were  removed  to  Porto  Rico.  In  1718,  the  Englilh 
fettled  there ; but  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  murdered  fome,  and  carried  the  furvivors  to  Porto 
Rico.  Since  this  period,  the  Englilh,  Danes,  and  Spaniards 
have  ufed  this  illand  in  common  for  the  purpofes  of  wo«d- 


ifig,«<tvatering, and  fifhing.  The  illand  is  remarkably  fertile 
and  has  plenty  of  excellent  frefh  water.  See  Bieka. 

Crab  IJland,  a rocky  illand  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  near  the 
coaft  of  Abyflinia.  N.  lat.  130  2'  45".  E.  long.  430  25'. 

Crab  Lice,  a troublefome  kind  of  vermin,  which  Hick  fo 
fall  with  their  claws  to  the  Ikin,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
diflodge  them.  Being  viewed  with  a glafs,  they -nearly 
refemhle  the  fmall  cra'o-filh  ; whence  they  obtained  their 
popular  name.  They  are  alfo  called  pluclula,  morpiones, 
petola,  and  ptjfolata  : they  ufually  infell  the  arm-pits,  eye- 
lids, eye-brows,  and  pudenda. 

They  will  be  quickly  dtftroyed,  and  drop  off  dead,  upon 
the  application  of  a rag  wet  with  the  milk  of  fublimate. 
This  fort  of  vermin  is  vulgarly  reckoned  to  prognofticate 
mortality  to  thofe  whom  they  abandon,  without  being  re- 
moved by  med’eine. 

Crab -Orchard,  in  Geography , a pod-town  of  America, 
on  Dick’s  river,  in  Kentucky  ; 8 miles  from  Cumberland 
river,  and  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Danville.  The  road  to  Virgi- 
nia paffes  through  this  place. 

Crab -Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Pyrus  malus. 

Crab  Valley,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  well  coall  of 
the  ifland  of  Antigua  ; two  miles  S.  from  Reed  Point. 

CRABAS1A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Iberia 
or  Hifpania.  Steph.  Byz. 

CRABET,  Wouter  and  Dirk,  in  Biography,  two 
brother?,  painters  on  glafs  in  the  16th  century.  They  are 
Paid  by  fome  to  have  been  natives  of  France,  by  others  of 
Germany  ; but  it  is  moll  probable  that  they  were  born  at 
Gouda  in  Holland,  where  they  painted  the  windows  of  the 
great  church  with  fuch  force  and  brilliancy,  that  the  work 
has  been  eftetmed  the  moll  excellent  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
The  fubjefts  are  from  facred  ftory  : the  following  are  the 
mod  worthy  of  remark.  A window  painted  by  Wouter, 
in  1564,  reprefenting  the  birth  of  Chriff,  and  another  by 
Dirk,  in  J567,  in  which  is  introduced  Chrift  driving  the 
buyers  and  fellers  out  of  the  temple.  Dirk  died  in  1601. 
Defcamps. 

CRABETJE.  See  Asselyn. 

CRABIER,  in  Zoology , the  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  Didelphis  cancrivora  of  Gmelin. 

Cra-bier,  Martin  pecheur,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given 
by  Buffon  to  a variety  of  the  Alcedo  Senegalenjis,  or 
crab-eating  kirig-filher  of  Latham: — alfo,  to  the  Ardea 
ludoviciana,  cornuta,  See.  See. 

CRABRO,  in  Entomology,  a fpeeies  of  Vespa,  which 
fee  : — and  alfo  a name  by  Geoffroy  to  the  Tenthrero 
femorata. 

CRABRONES,  a clafs  or  divifion  of  the  genus  Vefpa 
by  Fabricius,  inciuding  thofe  with  filiform  antennse. 

CRACATOA,  in  Geography,  an  illand,  the  fouthern- 
moll  of  a group,  iituated  in  the  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of 
Sunda.  It  has  a high-peaked  hill  on  the  fouth  end,  which 
lies  in  S.  lat.  6°  9',  and  E.  long.  105°  15'.  The  whole 
circuit  of  the  illand  is  not  more  than  3 leagues.  Off  the 
N.E.  end  lies  a fmall  illand,  which  forms  an  anchoring  road, 
and  within  a reef  that  runs  off  the  S.  end  of  the  latter,  there 
is  good  Ihelter  againll  all  northerly  winds,  with  ]8  fathoms 
water  near  the  reef,  and  27  in  the  mid-channel.  To  the 
N.W.  there  is  a narrowpafs  for  boats  between  the  two  ifiands. 
The  Ihore,  which  forms  the  weltern  fide  of  the  road,  is  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  and  has  a bank  of  coral  llretcbing  into  the 
fea,  about  one-third  of  a cable’s  length,  which  makes  the 
landing  difficult  for  boats,  except  at  high  water ; but  the 
anchoring  ground  is  good,  and  free  from  rocks.  A little 
to  the  fouthward  is  a very  hot  fpring,  which  i3  ufed  by  the 
natives  as  a bath. 
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Cracatoa  is  efteemed  very  healthy,  in  companion  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  It  coniitls  of  high  land,  rifing 
gradually  on  allfides  from  the  fea  ; and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  trees,  except  a few  fpots  which  the  natives  have  clear- 
ed for  rice-fields.  The  population  is  inconfiderable.  The 
chief  of  the  illand,  like  thole  of  all  the  iflands  in  the  ftraits, 
is  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Bantam.  The  coral-reefs  afford 
plenty  of  fmall  turtles  ; but  other  refrelhments  are  fcarce 
and  very  dear.  The  latitude  of  the  road  in  which  captain 
Cook  anchored  with  the  Refolution  was  8°  6'  S. ; the  longi- 
tude by  Mr.  Bayly’s  time-keeper,  104°  48'  E.,  and  by  ob- 
fervation,  105°  36'  E. ; the  dip  of  the  S.  end  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  26°  3' ; the  variation  of  the  compafs  i°  o'  W. 
On  the  full  and  change  days,  it  is  high  water  about  feven 
in  the  morning  ; and  the  water  rifes  three  feet  two  inches 
perpendicular. 

CRACCA,  in  Botany,  Riv.  See  Vicia  cracca. 

Cracca  fore  ochroleuco,  Riv.  See  Vicia  pifformis. 

Cracca foribtis  albis,  Buxb.  See  Vicia  hithynica. 

Cracca  major , Taber.  See  Vicia  fepium. 

Cracca  minor,  Taber.  Riv.  See  Ervu m hirfutum. 

Cracca  minor  cum  Jiliquis  gemellis,  Riv.  See  Ervum 
tetrafpermum. 

Cracca  fyhatica,  Riv.  See  Vicia  dumetorum . 

CRACHE,  in  Commerce , a piece  of  coin  current  at 
Florence  and  Leghorn,  at  three-farthings. 

CRACINAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the 
pcean,  near  the  coal!  of  Gallia  Aqmtanica. 

CRACKAU,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Saxony  on 
the  river  Pulfnitz,  in  the  circle  of  Meiffen,  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  Upper  Lufatia,  part  of  the  town  being  actually  fitu- 
ated  in  Upper  Lufatia. — Alfo,  a Saxon  village  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  bilhopric  of  Merfeburg. 

CRACKER,  or  Sea -pheafant,  in  Ornithology , names 
given  by  Ray,  Willughby,  and  Albin  to  the  pin-t ail  of 
Pennant  and  Latham,  or  the  Anas  Acuta  of  Gmelin,  with 
an  acuminated  lengthened  tail,  beneath  black,  a white  line 
on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  an  undulated  cinereous  back. 
It  inhabits  America,  Europe,  and  the  fouthern  part  of 
Afia,  and  in  winter  migrates  in  flecks  towards  the  fouth  as 
far  as  Italy  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 

Cracker,  in  Pyrotechny,  is  formed  in  the  following 
manner:  Cut  fome  cartridge  paper  into  pieces3|  inchesbroad, 
and  1 foot  long  ; fold  down  one  edge  of  each  length-wife 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad  ; then  fold  the  double  edge 
down  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  turn  the  Angle  edge  back 
half  over  the  double  fold  ; then  open  it,  and  lay  all  along 
the  channel,  which  is  formed  by  the  folding  of  the  paper, 
fome  meal-gunpowder ; then  fold  it  over  and  over  till  the 
whole  paper  is  doubled  up,  rubbing  it  down  every  turn  ; 
this  done,  bend  it  backwards  and  forwards  about  inches 
at  a time,  as  oft  as  the  paper  will  allow  ; then  hold  all  thefe 
folds  flat  and  clofe,  and  with  a fmall  pinching  cord  give  one 
turn  round  the  middle  of  the  cracker,  and  pinch  it  clofe : 
then  bind  it  with  a packthread  as  tight  as  poffible  ; and  in 
the  part  where  it  was  pinched,  prime  one  end  of  it,  and 
cap  it  with  touch-paper.  When  thefe  crackers  are  fired, 
they  will  give  a report  at  every'  turn  of  the  paper : if  you 
•wifh  to  have  a great  number  of  bounces,  you  mull  cut  the 
paper  longer,  or  join  them  after  they  are  made;  but  if  they 
are  made  very  long  before  they  are  pinched,  you  mull  pro- 
vide a piece  of  wood,  with  a groove  in  it,  deep  enough  to 
let  in  half  the  cracker ; this  will  hold  it  ftraight  while  it  is 
pinching.  A cracker  is  reprefented  complete  in  Plate  I. 
Pyrotechny,  jig.  I. 

CRACKOWES,  in  Brltljh  Antiquity,  a fort  of  long- 
pointed  fhoes  that  were  ufed  in  the  14th  century  and  after- 
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wards,  and  in  which  it  was  impoffible  to  walk  till  they  were 
fattened  to  the  knees  with  chains.  The  upper  parts  of  thefe 
fhoes  were  cut  in  the  form  of  a church-window  : according- 
ly Chaucer’s  fpruce  parifli  clerk  Abfalom, 

“ Had  Paul’s  windowes  corven  on  his  fhofe.” 

This  falhion  was  condemned  by  the  papal  bulls,  the  de- 
crees of  councils,  and  the  declamations  of  the  clergy  : and 
yet  it  prevailed,  in  fome  degree,  for  almoft  three  centuries. 
At  length  the  parliament  of  England  interpofed,  by  an  a£c, 
A.  D.  1463,  prohibiting  the  life  of  fhoes  or  boots  with 
pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in  length,  and  forbidding  alt 
fhoemakers  to  make  fhoes  or  boots  with  longer  pikes,  un- 
der fevere  penalties.  (3  Edw.  IV.  c.  1.)  But  even  this 
was  not  fufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  and  in- 
convenient fafhion.  The  civil  power  called  in  the  aid  of  the,, 
church  ; and  a proclamation  was  publiflied  in  all  parts  of 
England,  denouncing  the  dreaded  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, befides  all  other  penalties,  again!!  all  who  ufed 
fhoes  or  boots  with  pikes  longer  than  two  inches. 

CRACKS,  in  the  Hoofs  of  Horfes,  or  as  they  are  ufually 
cantly  termed  find  cracks,  are  clefts  or  fiffures  happening  to 
every  part  of  the  hoof ; though  the  toe,  or  the  fidts  of  the 
hoof,  are  the  pirts  mol!  fubjcdl  to  this  malady. 

Splits  in  the  hoofs  are  frequently,  efpeciallyat  their  com- 
mencement, fuperficial,  not  penetrating  through  the  folid 
thicknefs  of  the  hoof,  in  which  cafe,  as  they  do  not  pro- 
duce lamenefs,  they  are  rarely  regarded  ; at  other  times,  the 
fiffure  pafiing  entirely  through  the  hoof,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  quick,  dirt  and  gravel  get  into  them,  and  by 
the  contadl  and  friclion  of  thefe  extraneous  matters  upon 
the  Jiving  parts,  they  produce  exceffive  irritation,  pain,  and 
lamenefs;  hence  they  have  been  called  by  fmiths  and- liable- 
men  fand  cracks,  which  convey  a falfe  notion,  becaufe  the 
fandis  in  no  refpedl  the  caufe  of  the  crack,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  but  cafually  occupies  it  after  it  has  been  formed  by 
other  means. 

Some  affedl  to  call  thofc  fand-cracks  only  which  happen  at 
the  toe  or  front  of  the  hoof,  not  extending  that  appellation 
to  the  cracks  which  happen  to  the  fides  or  quarters.  As  how- 
ever the  diftinftion  appears  to  be  frivolous  and  without  ufe, 
we  fliall  confider  all  cracks  of  the  hoof  as  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, producing  the  fame  effedls,  and  requiring  the  fame 
treatment,  and  not  deferving  a feparate  defignation,  which 
would  only  create  confufed  ideas  of  them,  and  retard  and 
obfeure  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience. 

When  thefe  cracks  have  been  cut  out,  and  proper  pre- 
cautions have  not  been  ufed  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  they 
return  with  aggravated  eflecls  each  time,  with  greater  weak- 
nefs  of  the  part,  and  increafed  difficulty  of  cure  : their 
depth  becomes  greater,  and  the  powers  of  uniting  the 
divided  portions  of  the  hoof  lefs,  and  many  confider  them 
almoft  or  quite  incurable.  In  cutting  out  the  crack  with 
the  drawing  knife,  the  quick  is  very  fubjedl  to  get  injured 
by  dips  of  the  knife  ; in  this  cafe  blood  flows  and  obfeures 
the  crack,  and  fungous  rifings  of  the  quick,  pinched  by  the 
crack,  become  troublefome  to  manage,  and  create  exceffive 
pain  and  lamenefs.  There  is,  however,  a method' of  treat- 
ing thefe  cafes  that,  without  much  rifkxor  trouble,  enfures 
their  cure,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  hoof ; and  is  alfo  re- 
commended by  its  fimplicity,  which  we  fnall  prcfently  de« 
feribe,  after  firft  making  a few  remarks  on  the  nature,  ap- 
pearance, and  origin  of  thefe  cracks  of  the  hoof. 

It  may  be  almoft  ever  obferved,  that  the  nearer  the  crack 
is  to  the  front  of  the  hoof,  the  more  diredl  and  perpendi- 
cular its  diredlion,  following  at  the  toe  the  exadl  direction 
of  the  grain  or  fibre  of  the  hoof  ; at  leaf!,  fuch  is  their 
general  appearance  before  they  have  been  difturbed  by  the 
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operator.  The  two  broken  furface3  meet  in  equal  union, 
whilfl  thofe  oh  the  quarters  or  Tides  of  the  hoofs,  which  are 
generally  about  the  middle  or  nearer  to  the  heels  than  this, 
are  irregular  in  their  courfe,  fometimes  oblique,  tranfverfe, 
or  waving  ; at  other  times  (helving  under  in  fuch  a way,  as  to 
meet  the  quick  at  a conhderable  diilance  from  the  external 
opening,  as  though  the  hoof  was  made  of  two  tables,  or 
laminae,  which  had  been  feparated. 

The  caufe  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  horn  at  the  quar- 
ters is  more  flexible  than  at  the  toe,  and  efpecially  when  it 
approaches  the  heels  : and  again,  thefe  parts  lie  more  im- 
mediately under  the  perpendicular  weight  of  the  body  than 
the  toe  does.  If  the  horn  of  this  part  therefore,  from  any 
caufe,  becomes  too  dry  and  brittle,  it  is  fubjefl  to  crack 
■•frora  mere  drynefs,  or  to  be  rent  by  the  weight,  &c.  ; hence 
we  fee  thefe  kinds  of  cracks  molt  frequently  in  blood-hot'fcs, 
whofe  ho#fs  are  thin  and  hard,  while  the  other  kind  of 
crack,  that  is,  the  front  crack,  is  more  often  feen  in  cart 
and  heavy  draft-horfes  ; to  which  may  alfo  be  added,  that 
the  fibre  of  the  hoof  towards  the  heels,  is  in  the  tranf- 
verfe direction  of  the  preffure,  which  is  not  the  cafe  at  the 
toe.  _ 

Such  things  occur,  though  rarely,  as  tranfverfe  cracks,  both 
in  the  front  and  the  Tides  of  the  hoof ; the  growth  alone  is, 
however,  more  apt  to  remove  thefe,  which  makes  them  pafs 
unnoticed,  whillt  the  longitudinal  crack  will  continue  to  ex- 
tend itfelf  in  fpite  of  the  growth. 

The  ftrongelt  hoofs  of  heavy  draft-horfes  are  fometimes 
fplit  in  front,  which  one  (hould  be  at  a lofs  to  account  for 
from  any  natural  caufe.  It  always  almoll  happens  near  the 
middle  of  the  toe,  as  we  have  dated,  and  one  fltould  ap- 
prehend either  that  the  draining  or  drawing  did  this ; or 
that  the  foot  unevenly  pared,  or  the  fhoe  unevenly  fitted  to 
the  wall  of  the  foot,  occafioned  one-half  of  the  foot  to 
take  only  a partial  bearing  upon  it,  when  the  violence  of  the 
exertion  rends  the  hoof  afunder,  following  the  courfe  of  the 
fibre.  One  cannot  fo  readily  conceive,  that  the  violence  of 
the  nailing  and  clenching  up  the  nails  could  fometimes  be 
the  caufe  of  this  accident.  Drawing  the  two  halves  of  the 
hoof  in  oppolite  directions,  though  the  dronged  are  fome- 
times feen  thus  divided,  yet  the  weaker,  wrinkled,  dry, 
thin,  and  as  the  fmiths  call  them,  Jhelly  hoofs,  are  mod  com- 
monly the  fufferers  from  this  caufe.  A dip  at  the  toe, 
fuch  as  is  ufual  in  draft-horfes,  hammered  down  too  violently 
upon  the  hoof  in  front,  and  this  ordinarily  is  done  without 
any  meafure  or  guide  in  refpeCt  to  its  preffure,  might  prefs 
upon  and  fplit  the  hoof  in  fome  cafes.  We  have  feen  the 
coffin-bone,  after  death,  fairly  impreffed  with  a concave 
mark,  the  eflfedl  of  this  preffure  from  the  clip,  and  which 
could  not  but  have  been  attended  with  more  or  lets  pain, 
according  to  the  degree  of  violence  that  kiduced  it. 

A tread  on  the  coronet  from  the  caulkin  of  another 
horfe,  or  from  another  foot  of  the  fame  horfe,  by  difor- 
derir.g  the  coronet,  would  produce  a weaknefs  in  the  horn 
growing  from  that  part,  and  induce  a fand-crack  in  any  part 
whatever  of  the  hoof,  and  is  not  a very  unfrequent  oc- 
currence. 

There  is  another  and  more  fiinple  caufe  of  thefe  cracks 
than  any  we  have  yet  defcribed,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  more 
frequent  of  any,  viz.  a natural  want  of  moifture  or  fucculence 
in  the  hoof ; or  the  fame  deficiency  artificially  induced  will 
occafion  a fmall  cracking  cf  the- external  fhell  or  cuticle  of 
the  hoof.  A minute  and  almoft  imperceptible  fiffure  forms 
and  admits  air  to  the  interior  of  the  hoof.  This  being 
more  fueculent  in  its  nature  than  the  external  covering, 
dries,  confequently  contrails,  and  in  contracting,  extends 
the  crack  in  both  directions.  The  drynefs  of  the  liable, 
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the  fummer  heats,  or  the  winds  of  March,  efpecially  facili- 
tate this  procefs.  The  cracks  fucceffively  extend,  and,  in 
more  or  lefs  time,  as  they  are  favoured  by  thefe  circumftances, 
reach  the  quick,  and  the  confequer.ces  enfue  that  arc 
above  defcribed.  The  weight  and  movements  of  the  horfe, 
after  a certain  time,  the  hoof  becoming  too  weak  to  fultain 
them,  compieat  the  fiffure. 

If  the  fiffure  at  its  commencement  be  low  down  the  hoof, 
and  be  retarded  in  its  enlargement  by  the  oppofite  circum- 
fiances  to  the  above,  it  may  be  carried  out  by  the  growth, 
and  no  ill  confequence  arife  from  it. 

In  refpeCt  to  the  cure  it  is  at  prefent  ufual  to  cut  out  thefe 
cracks  when  they  occur,  and  fire  them  afterwards  with  a red- 
hot  iron  ; this  certainly  melts  the  hoof  together  and  clofts  the 
crack  for  the  time  : it  however  renders  the  burnt  hoi  n more 
brittle  afterward^,  and  difpofes  it  the  more  to  return  if  unco- 
vered. The  inflammation  alfo  in  the  parts  beneath  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  beneficial  confequences;  in  fuch  a cafe  they 
flirink  afterwards,  and  render  the  cure,  on  a relapfe,  much 
more  tedious  and  difficult,  it  being  for  the  moil  part  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  employed,  attended  with  a lofs  of 
fubflance  or  abforption  proportionate. 

The  perfedl  exclufion  of  the  air  from  the  crack  is,  in  in- 
cipient cafes,  all  that  is  neceffary  for  a perfect  reftoration  of 
the  hoof ; that  is,  the  crack,  unable  under  thefe  circum- 
flances  to  extend  itfelf,  grows  out  therefrom  : it  is  neceffary 
to  continue  the  means  till  it  be  near  or  quite  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hoof,  with  no  appearance  of  its  extending  upwards. 
The  ointment  that  we  have  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes 
is  made  of  tallow,  wax,  and  tar  ; to  equal  parts  of  the  two 
former  ingredients,  a fufficiency  of  tar  is  added  to  give  it  a 
tenacious  confidence  : this  fmeared  over  the  hoof  forms  a 
good  defence  againd  the  air,  and  is  better  than  oils,  which 
appear  to  fink  in  and  inflame  the  foot.  The  ointment  well 
prefled  into  the  crack,  or  fpread  on  leather  or  linen,  or  pled- 
gets of  tow,  and  tied  on,  is  the  mode  of  its  application.  In 
other  cafes,  where  the  application  of  ties  would  be  incon- 
venient, or  might  not  be  definable  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance, a very  adhefive,  tenacious  mafs  to  fill  up  any  channel 
or  vacuity  in  the  hoof,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  common 
turpentine  and  wax,  with  a fixth  part  of  tar  to  colour  it : and 
for  dealers  or  others  vvilhing  to  conceal  defehls  it  is  particu- 
larly fuited. 

From  the  fimpled  occurrence  of  a crack,  we  proceed  to 
the  treatment  of  a worfe  cafe,  where  the  quick  is  expofed 
to  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies.  Here  the  crack  mull  be 
fully  expofed  with  the  drawing  knife  till  thefe  particles  can  be 
reached  and  wafhed  out ; this  fhould  be  preceded  by  waffiing 
the  wound  with  tindlure  of  myrrh,  and  applying  a pledget  of 
turpentine,  or  rather  refinous  digefive  over  it  for  a few  days, 
and  continuing  to  exclude  the  air  as  above  defcribed  till  the 
hoof  has  grown  out  entire,  or  has  formed  a firong  fhoot  of 
horn  from  the  coronet  that  fhall  remove  any  fufpicions 
about  its  future  fecurity. 

In  a very  old  crack  it  will  be  found,  that  an  impreffion  or 
channel  has  been  made  in  the  coffin-bone  itfelf,  as  may  be 
obferved  by  macerating  the  bone  after  death  ; and  the 
crack  therefore  being  deeper,  is  more  difficultly  got  at  with- 
out  wounding  the  quick  on  either  fide.  In  fuch  cafe,  after 
rafping-the  hoof  under  the  coronary  ring,  as  deep  as  poffibie 
without  inducing  a flow  of  blood,  which  in  all  operations  of 
the  hoof  fhould  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  obfeures  the  parts 
to  be  cut,  and  makes  the  procefs  more  difficult  and  uncertain  ; 
as  the  quick  on  either  fide  is  higher  than  the  crack,  the  rafp 
can  be  ufed  no  longer,  a fine  fmall  drawing  knife  therefore  beit 
completes  the  excifion  of  the  cleft.  If,  however,  as  is  fome- 
tmies  the  cafe,  it  be  fo  deep  and  fo  furrounded  with  living 
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parts  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  entirely-  obliterate  it 
without  wounding  them  by  dips  of  the  knife,  it  is  then  beft 
to  cafe  up  the  toot  in  the  dreffings,  and  wait  a week  or 
more,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  growth  has  rendered 
the  perfect  excifion  of  the  fiffure  a matter  of  no  great  diffi- 
culty. A knob  of  horn  from  the  coronet  ufually  follows 
this  operation,  which  effcilually  prevents  the  return  of  the 
crack  if  kept  moift  or  ftneared  with  the  unguent. 

Where  the  crack,  from  beingof  verylong  ftanding,  has  no 
powers  left  of  union,  or  when  united  breaks  up  again,  as 
when  they  perfift  in  ufing  the  horfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
remove  the  hoof  to  a confiderable  diftance  from  each  fide  the 
crack,  and  render  it  as  thin  as  poffible  ; fo  that  the  play  of 
the  hoof,  that  is,  the  unequal  movement  of  its  two  portions, 
fhali  not  interrupt  the  regular  growth  of  the  crack,  or  break 
up  the  growth  that  is  formed  entire  at  the  coronet. 

In  the  word  cafes  that  can  well  occur,  as  where  by  firing 
and  other  means  the  parts  under  the  cracks  have  been  much 
injured,  and  by  bad  operating  numerous  fungufes  have 
arifen  in  the  crack,  it  is  preferable  to  operate  in  the 
following  way  : Clear  away  the  horn  to  a certain  diftance 
on  each  fide  of  the  crack  after  reducing  it  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible with  the  rafp  and  drawing  knife,  pafs  a fcalpel  through 
to  the  elaftic  proceffes,  then  with  a pincers  elevate  the  ft  rip 
and  draw  it  off  upwards,  concluding  at  the  coronet ; this 
being  done  on  either  fide  the  crack,  the  fungufes  being  no 
longer  irritated  by  the  contail  of  the  horn  are  eafily  ma- 
naged, and  the  growth  foon  fills  up  the  fpace  with  new 
horn.  In  lefler  cafes  this,  though  a certain  and  ready  way, 
is  not  advifed,  being  not  only  extremely  painful  in  itfelf, 
but  the  elaftic  proceffes  fo  difturbed  are  never  afterwards 
perfeftly  re  produced.  We  fhould  leave  this  account  of 
fand-crack  very  imperfeft  if  we  omitted  to  (peak  particular- 
ly of  thofe  fungous  elevations  of  the  quick,  which  to  ma- 
nage are  often  more  troublefome  and  difficult  than  the  crack 
itfelf.  Compreffion  in  fome  cafes  will  do,  but  excifion  in 
general  is  neceffary,  with  compreffion  afterwards  ; the  edges 
of  the  horn  too,  irritating  and  furrounding  them,  being 
carefully  removed. 

If  thefe  fungufes  are  not  well  reduced  and  brought  to  a 
correfpondent  date  to  the  horn  growing  over  them,  they  do 
not  kindly  unite  with  it,  and  a difeafe  of  a moil  Angular 
kind  is  produced,  that  has  hitherto  we  apprehend  been 
unnamed  or  described.  It  is  a morbid  kind  of  horn  that  is 
produced,  and  is  of  a yellower  call  than  the  natural  horn, 
partaking  of  the  ftruclure  and  appearance  very  much  of  the 
fungufes  growing  from  trees  or  boletus ; the  natural  horn 
grows  over  this,  preffing  it  againll  the  quick,  occafioning 
great  lamenefs.  Pricks  by  the  nails  of  the  ffioe  injuring  the 
coffin-bone  will  occafion  alfo  formations  of  this  fort.  This 
rib  of  baftard  horn  grows  out  with  the  other,  widening  as  it 
defcends,  forming  a bone  whofe  apex  was  the  original  dif- 
eafed  point.  The  cure  of  this,  which  if  not  underftood,  as 
was  the  cafe  in  our  earlier  prailice,  is  truly  troublefome ; 
nothing  lefs  than  the  total  removal  of  all  the  horn  above  and 
about  the  morbid  rib,  and  plucking  it  out  entirely  will  effeil 
the  cure,  for  it  returns  again  and  again  if  the  fmalleft  por- 
tion be  left.  The  horn  that  firft  forms  after  a bad  injury  of 
the  coffin  bone  will  produce  this  fort  of  baftard  growth  if  it 
is  not  removed,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  pare  away  the  full 
growth  and  keep  it  from  being  too  rapidly  carried  down 
by  the  growth  from  the  coronet. 

Inconcludingitmay  not  be  ufelefs  advice,  alfo,  to  forbid  the 
fmith’srafpingavvavthe  external  covering  or  cuticle  of  the  hoof 
after  (hoeing,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  to  give  a clean 
and  new  appearance  to  the  hoof,  thereby  removing  its  natu- 


ral coat  and  defence,  and  expofing  it  to  dry  and  crack. 
The  groom  fliould  often  wet  the  feet,  and  if  too  dry  keep 
them  clothed  with  wet  rags',  or  apply  fome  febaceous  un- 
guent to  prevent  the  atmofphere  from  robbing  them  of  their 
moifture.  The  oil-cafe  is  commonly  reforted  to  by  the 
grooms  for  this  purpofe,  ufing  the  rancid  oil  they  clears 
their  bits  and  harnefs  with  ; this  may  be  better  than  no- 
thing ; but  it  is  (fill  lubject  to  the  objection  we  formerly 
mentioned  of  finking  in  inftead  of  remaining  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  producing  heat  and  inflammation  of  the  feet, 
which  the  animal  fats  are,  we  believe,  not  fo  fubjeft  to  do. 

As  the  well-being  of  the  feet  is  of  the  firft  imoortance  in 
hories,  and  nothing  can  go  on  well  if  they  are  amifs,  fo  we 
fhali  hardly  apologize  for  the  length  of  narrative  this  difeafe 
has  drawn  us  into  ; for  thefe  matters  have  never  yet  been 
very  clearly  (fated,  we  believe,  to  the  public,  and' length  of 
narrative  does  not  ever  infer  prolixity. 

The  perfpiration,  we  may  alfo  remark,  is  paffing  off  with 
furprifing  rapidity  through  the  dryefl  hoofs,  as  may  be  feen 
by  letting  a horfe  place  his  foot  on  a cold  metal  plate,  the 
perfpiration  in  extraordinary  abundance  is  foon  colletled  in 
drops- upon  the  plate,  fo  that  its  quantity  in  a given  time 
can  be  readily  aicertained  ; and  alto  whether  theie  artificial 
coverings  increafe  or  diminifh  the  quantity,  and  with  what 
ciicumftances  this  is  attended  in  refpeil  to  the  feet. 

The  (hoeing  alfo  is  vaftly  facilitated  by  the  hoof  being 
kept  of  a proper  degree  of  flexibility  and  toughnefs,  inftead 
of  that  hard,  dry,  and  brittle  condition  it  is  often  found  in, 
and  which  renders  it  more  apt  to  fplit  with  the  nails,  and 
produce  other  mifchiefs  by  turning  them. 

Going  to  grafs  during  the  growing  out  of  a fand-crack 
has  been  much  and  ju fitly  extolled  ; it  is  only  beneficial  from 
the  moifture  it  brings  to  the  hoof  ; wetting  artificially,  by 
plunging  the  foot  with  its  dreffing  in  a bucket  of  water 
will,  with  the  above  precautions,  ferve  pretty  much  the 
fame  purpofe ; for  it  often  happens  the  horfe  cannot,  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  be  fpared  to  go  out,  and  the  time 
of  year  may  alfo  forbid  it. 

CRACQ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bafilicata  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Turfi. 

CRACOVIA,  a palatinate  of  Poland,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Sinadia,  on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Sandomir,  on  the  S. 
by  Hungary,  and  on  the  W.  by  Silefia.  The  principal 
towns  are  Cracow  and  Landfcron. 

CRACOW,  in  Latin  Cracovia,  or  Carrodunum,  an- 
ciently the  capital  of  Poland,  where  the  kings  were 
eledled  and  crowned,  is  now  the  feat  of  the  Auftrian 
government  of  Weft  Gallicia  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia 
and  Lodomeria.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  to  the  two  extenfive  portions  of  Poland  which  fell 
to  its  ffiare  at  the  fail  partition  in  1772,  and  on  the  final 
divifion  and  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  179  5. 

Cracow  is  fituated  in  an  extenfive  plain  watered  by  the 
Viltula,  which  is  broad  and  (hallow,  177  miles  S.W.  of 
Warfaw,  216  miles  N.E.  of  Vienna,  and  670  N.W.  of 
Conllantinople.  E.  long.  zo°  16'.  N.  lat.  50°  10'.  The 
city  and  fuburbs  occupy  a large  trail  of  ground,  but 
fcarcely  contain  16,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  ftreets  are 
broad  and  handfome  ; the  great  fquare  is  very  fpacious  and 
has  feveral  well  built  houfes,  but  moilly  either  untenanted 
or  in  a ftate  of  melancholy  decay.  Almofi:  every  building 
bears  finking  marks  of  ruined  grandeur  ; the  churches  alone 
feem  to  preferve  their  original  fpiendour.  The  devaftatioa 
of  this  unfortunate  city  was  begun  by  the  Swedes  in  1702, 
when  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Charles  XII.  ; but 
the  mifchiefs  it  fuffered  from  that  ravager  of  the  North, 
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were  far  lefs  deftruftive  than  thofe  which  it  experienced 
dming  the  dreadful  commotions  that  agitated  Poland  in 
1770  and  1794,  when  it  underwent  repeated  fieges,  and 
was  alternately  in  poffirffion  of  the  Ruffians  and  of  the  Con- 
federates. Cracow  hill  exhibits  the  remains  of  a magnifi- 
cent capital  in  ruins. 

The  town  is  furrounded  with  high  walls  of  brick, 
flrengthened  by  round  and  fquare  towers  of  whimfieal 
fhapes  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  fortification,  which  were  built 
by  Venceflaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  during  the  ffiort  period 
in  which  he  reigned  over  Poland. 

Cracow  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop  and  an  univerfity.  The 
latter  was  founded  upon  the  model  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  endowed  by  Cafimir  the  Great,  and  improved  and 
completed  by  Ladiflaus  Jaghellon  in  1400.  The  library  is 
not  remarkable  either  for  the  number  or  rarity  of  the  vo- 
lumes. Among  the  principal,  however,  is  a Turkifh  book 
of  no  intrinfic  value,  but  efteemed  a curiofity  on  account  of 
its  having  been  found  in  the  fpoils  at  the  battle  of  Choczim, 
and  prefented  to  the  univerfity  by  the  celebrated  John  So- 
bieflcy,  as  a memorial  of  a viftory  which  faved  his  country 
from  defolation  and  raifed  him  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  moll  flounlhing  period  of  the  univerfity  of  Cracow, 
was  under  Sigifmund  Auguftus  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
when  feveral  of  the  German  reformers  fled  from  the  per- 
lecutions  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  found  an 
afylum  in  this  city.  They  gave  to  the  world  feveral  ver- 
fions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  and  other  theological  publica- 
tions which  diffufed  the  reformed  religion  over  great  part 
of  Poland. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  all  the  Polilh  fovereigns,  from 
the  time  of  Ladiflaus  Loketec,  have  been  interred,  except 
Louis  and  Ladiflaus  III.  whofe  bodies  were  depofited  in 
Hungary  ; Alexander  who  was  buried  at  Vilna  ; Henry  of 
Valois  ; Auguftus  III.,  and  the  laft  king.  The  fe- 
pulchres  of  the  kings  of  Poland  are  not  dillinguilhed  by 
peculiar  magnificence ; their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of 
no  extraordinary  workmanfhip,  and  fome  are  without  in- 
fcriptions.  When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  at  Cracow 
he  vifited  thefe  tombs,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  memory  of 
John  Sobiefky,  over  whofe  tomb  he  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
claimed : “ What  a pity  that  fo  great  a man  (hould  ever 
die  !” 

The  art  of  printing  was  firft  introduced  into  Poland  at 
Cracow  by  Haller,  and  one  of  the  earlieft  books  that  lflued 
from  his  prefs  was,  the  Conftitutions  and  Statutes  compiled 
by  Cafimir  the  Great  and  augmented  by  his  Succeffors.  The 
charafttrs  are  Gothic,  the  fame  as  were  univerfally  ufed  at 
the  invention  of  printing  ; the  great  initial  letters  are  want- 
ing. This  publication  mull  have  been  anterior  to  1496,  as 
it  does  not  contain  the  ftatutes  palled  by  John  Albert  in 
that  year. 

Towards  the  fouthern  part  of  Cracow,  near  the  Viftula, 
the  citadel,  furrounded  with  brick  walls  and  old  turrets, 
forms  a confpicuous  object  on  the  fummit  of  a rock.  This 
citadel  or  palace  owed  its  origin  to  Ladiflaus  Jaghellon,  but 
the  greater  part  was  demolilhed  by  Charles  XII.  in  1702, 
when  he  entered  Cracow  in  triumph  after  the  battle  of  Clif- 
fow  ; the  remains  confill  in  a few  apartments  which  are  left 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  were  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
It  was  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  Polilh  monarchs,  who 
from  the  time  of  Ladiflaus  Loketec  were  all  crowned  at 
Cracow,  except  the  laft  king,  whofe  coronation  was  fo- 
Jemnized  at  Warfaw. 

On  a fandy  plain  near  Cracow  are  two  large  barrows. 
One  is  by  tradition  called  the  burial  place  of  Cracus,  duke 
of  Poland,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  built  the  town  in  700. 


The  other  is  called  the  fepulchre  csf  his  daughter  Venda, 
who  is  reported  to  have  drowned  herfelf  in  the  Viftula  to 
avoid  marrying  a man  whom  (he  detelled. 

Near  Cracow  are  alfo  the  remains  of  an  old  ftrufture  call- 
ed  the  palace  of  Cafimir  the  Great,  and  the  famous  fait- 
mines  of  Wieliczka.  Coxe’s  Travels.  See  Wieliczka.' 

CRACRA,  in  Ornithology , fo  called  from  its  cry  on  the 
wing,  by  the  French  fettlers  at  Martinico.  It  is  the  Can- 
crophagus  Americanus  of  Briffon,  and  the  Ardf.a  Cracra 
of  Gmelin,  and  is  found  in  Chili,  and  other  parts  of 
America,  on  the  banks  of  fea-rivers.  F.  Feuillee  de« 
fcribes  it  as  a bird  of  the  fize  of  a well-grown  hen,  with 
its  plumage  much  variegated  ; the  crown  ot  the  head  is  afh- 
blue  ; the  top  of  its  back  tawny,  and  the  reft  of  its  upper 
furface  has  an  agreeable  mixture  of  alh-blue,  brown-green, 
and  yellow ; the  coverts  of  the  wing  are  partly  of  a dull- 
green,  edged  with  ycllowifh,  and  partly  black  ; the  quills 
are  black,  fringed  with  white;  the  throat  and  breall  are  va- 
riegated with  (pots  of  filemot,  on  a white  ground  ; the  legs 
are  of  a fine  yellow. 

CRADA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Caria.  Steph.  Bvz. 

CRADLE,  a well-known  machine,  in  which  children  are 
rocked  to  deep. 

It  alfo  denotes  that  part  of  the  ftock  of  a crofs-bow,  in 
which  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  Engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed 
in  fcraping  mezzotintoes,  and  preparing  the  plate.  It  is 
formed  of  Heel,  refembling  a chiffel,  with  one  doping  fide, 
upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very  near  each  other,  and 
at  equal  diftances.  The  afting  part  of  this  tool  is  made  cir- 
cular, aqd  the  corners  are  rounded.  After  being  properly 
tempered,  it  muft  be  lharpened  on  the  whetftone.  There 
are  various  fizes  of  this  inftrument. 

Cradle,  in  Hujbandry,  a part  often  added  to  a fcythe, 
in  order  to  gather  the  corn  into  fwaths,  when  it  is  mowed. 

Cradle,  or  Cojfer , in  Engineering , is  the  term  ufed  for 
a large  wooden  trunk,  open  at  top,  and  with  moveable  ends, 
large  enough  to  receive  a barge  or  vtflel  when  floating  on  a 
canal,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  or  lowering  it  to  a higher 
or  lower  pound  of  the  canal,  by  cranes  or  other  means,  with- 
out the  ufe  of  a pound-lock.  See  Canal. — This  term  is 
alfo  applied  to  a fegment  of  a hollow  cylinder,  formed  of  ribs 
and  lattice,  fimilar  to  the  centering  ufed  by  bricklayers  and 
mafons  for  turning  culverts  and  arches  upon,  but  made  fair 
or  fmooth  within  fide  inftead  of  without,  for  fupporting 
and  retaining  the  lhape  of  the  inverted  arch  or  lower  half  of 
a culvert  in  foft  ground,  particularly  in  quick-fands,  and 
peaty  places.  A very  flight  cradle  of  this  kind  will  fome- 
times  prevent  the  diftortion,  and  ultimate  fall,  of  a round  or 
barrel  culvert ; and  this  precaution  (hould  never  be  omitted, 
in  laying  culverts  under  canals  or  roads  in  foft  ground, 
where  the  failing  of  a culvert  may  prove  of  the  greateft  in- 
convenience. See  Culvert. 

Cradle,  in  Ship-building,  a frame  of  timber  raifed  along 
the  outfide  of  a flup,  by  the  bildge,  for  the  more  commo- 
dious and  fecure  launching  of  the  veffel.  The  cradle  is  much 
ufed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey;  where  they  alfo  trim 
great  veflels  in  the  cradle. 

Cradle,  in  Surgery,  a cafe  in  which  a broken  leg  is  laid, 
after  being  fet. 

CRADOCK,  Samuel,  in  Biography , a learned  non- 
conformift  of  conflderable  celebrity  in  the  17th  century. 
He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  feveral  degrees,  obtained  a fellow, 
fliip,  and  fucceeded  to  a living  in  Somerfetlhire.  The  aft 
of  uniformity  forced  him  to  relinquilh  his  preferment,  and 
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to  retire  to  a fmall  eftate  in  Suffolk,  where  he  preached 
without  any  view  to  emolument,  and  employed  himfelf  in 
the  arduous  talk  of  education.  He  afterwards  fettled 
with  a congregation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilhop’s  Stort- 
ford,  Herts,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1706,  being  about 
86  years  of  age.  He  publifhed  many  works,  chiefly  on 
theological  fubjedts,  of  which  the  principal  were,  “ A Har- 
mony of  the  four  Evangelifls  ;”  “ The  Apoftolical  Hiftory 
till  the  Dellrudtion  of  Jerufalem  ;”  and  “ The  Hiftory  of 
the  Old  Teftament.”  Thefe  were  in  folio.  “ An  Expofi- 
tion  and  Paraphrafe  of  the  Revelation”  was  printed  in  8vo. 
His  fevtral  pieces  were  highly  efteemed  in  his  day  , and  they 
exhibit  much  learning,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
fcriptures,  and  a rational  and  manly  piety.  Calamy. 

CRAESBECK,  Van  Jost,  a painter,  a native  of  Bruf- 
fels.  He  was  originally  a baker,  but  being  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Adria  Brauwer,  that  mafter  taught  him  the 
principles  of  his  art,  and  he  commenced  painter.  Like  his 
mafter,  Craelbeck  painted  fubjeCls  in  low  life,  as  the  quar- 
rels of  drunken  men,  and  frequently  reprefented  both  his 
friends  and  himfelf  with  a patch  over  one  eye,  making  ftrange 
diftortions  of  countenance.  Though  not  equal  to  Brauwer, 
he  is  juftly  coniidered  the  beft  imitator  of  the  ftyle  of  that 
extraordinary  mafter.  This  eccentric  artift  died  in  1641, 
aged  32.  Defcamps.  Heinecken. 

CRAFT,  a fea-term,  fignifying  all  manner  of  lines,  nets, 
hooks,  and  the  like,  which  ferve  for  filhing.  See  Fish- 
ing. 

Hence,  as  thofe  who  ufe  the  fifhing-trade,  ufe  fmall  vef- 
fels,  fuch  as  ketches,  hoys,  fmacks,  See.  they  call  fuch  little 
veffeis  fmall  craft. 

It  denotes,  alfo,  the  boats  and  veffeis  ufed  in  inland  navi- 
gation. 

CRAGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Lycia,  fituated,  according  to  Strabo,  on  mount  Cragus, 
which  was  a craggy  rock  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Cilicia.  Pto- 
lemy. 

Cragus,  was  alfo  a promontory  of  Afia  Minor,  at  the 
extremity  of  Caria  towards  Lycia. 

CRAIBURG,  in  Geography , a market-town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  river  ihn,  with  a caftle,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Craiburg. 

CRAICH,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine,  oppofite  to  Spire. 

CRAIERA,  Crayer,  a fmall  veffel  of  lading;  as  a 
hoy,  or  fmack.  2 Ric.  II.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  27. 

CRAIG,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  mathematician, 
a native  of  Scotland,  and  well  known  for  many  papers  re- 
corded in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  and  in  the  Adta 
Eruditorum.  He  had  a controverfy  with  Bernoulli,  in  which 
Leibnitz  took  a part,  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Craig.  The 
paper  by  which  lie  is  molt  diftinguifhed  is  entitled,  “ Theo- 
logian Chriftianse  Principia  Mathematics, ” printed  in  the 
Tranfadtions  for  the  year  1699.  In  this  Mr.  Craig  under- 
takes to  apply  mathematical  calculations  to  the  credibility 
of  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift.  His  notions  are  whimfical, 
as  the  reader  will  eafily  imagine,  when  he  is  informed  that 
he  attempts  to  prove,  1,  That  the  certainty  of  the  hiftory 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  would  have  totally  ceafed  with  the  eighth 
century,  had  it  not  refted  on  more  than  the  oral  teftimony 
of  one;  2.  That  the  probability  of  this  hiftory,  written  by 
four  hiftorians,  and  propagated  by  a great  many  copies  of 
their  works,  was  as  ftrong  at  the  time  he  compofed  his  paper, 
(that  is,  in  1690,)  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  time  of  Chrift, 
to  a perfon  who  had  beard  it  related  by  the  difciples  ; 
3.  That  the  probability  of  this  hiftory,  at  the  end  of  3150 


years,  reckoning  from  the  birth  of  Chrift,  will  entirely  ceafe, 
and  confequently  that  this  will  be  the  epoch  when  the  Son 
of  God  will  come  to  judge  the  world,  becaufe  then  there  will 
be  no  faith  on  the  earth.  This  work  has  been  republifhed  in 
Germany  and  France,  but  with  a view  principally  of  over- 
turning his  fyftem.  Neither  the  time  of  the  birth,  nor  that 
of  the  death,  of  Mr.  Craig  has  been  afeertained.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Craig,  William,  was  born  at  Glafgow  in  the  year 
1709,  where  he  was  educated,  and  became  a great  proficient 
in  claffical  learning  and  in  moral  philofophy.  He  ftudied 
alfo  with  much  diligence  theology,  which  he  intended  to 
make  the  bufinefs  of  his  life.  The  firft  living  into  which  he 
was  induced  was  in  Clydefdale  : this  he  refigned,  on  being- 
appointed  mir.ifter  of  a church  in  his  native  city  ; and  on  the 
death  of  Potter,  the  profeffor  of  divinity,  he  was  prcpoled 
as  his  fucceffar  ; but  Dr.  Leechman  being  alfo  a candidate, 
Mr.  Craig  folicited  his  own  friends  to  transfer  their  votes  to 
the  dofifor,  whom  he  regarded  as  beft  qualified  for  the  fitua- 
tion.  Mr.  Craig  continued  to  exert  his  talents  in  the  more 
private  line  of  preacher.  He  publilhed  at  different  times 
fomefingle  fermons,  “An  Effay  on  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift,” 
and  “ A Volume  of  Difeourles”  in  1775.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  74,  was  twice  married,  and  about  the  year  1764  the 
degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him.  Biog, 
Brit. 

CRAIG-ALVIE,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  S.W,  part  of  the  county  of  Murray,  a little  N. 
of  the  river  Spey. 

CRAIGAN,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Perth. 

CRA1G-BENYON,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Callender. 

CRAIG-DARIE,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  the  countv  of  Kincardine. 

CRAIGENDIVE,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
Scotland  ; 4 miles  E.  from  the  ifland  of  Jura. 

CRAIGGAG  Point,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Sutherland;  16  miles  N.E.  of  Dor- 
nach. 

CRAIGILLACHY,  a folitary  mountain  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  that  overlooks  the  entrance  to  Strathpey, 
and  has  for  ages  paft  been  confidered  as  a kind  of  rallying 
point  to  the  clan  that  inhabit  it.  On  any  Bidden  invafion  of 
the  Norwegians  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  a fire  kindled  on  fome 
mountain  near  the  fea  was  inftantly  feen  in  Strathpey,  and 
anfwered  by  another  on  Craigillachy,  and  that  again  by 
another  on  Craigow  in  Badenoch  ; fo  that  the  intelligence 
was  in  this  manner  often  tranfmitted  from  the  eaft  fea  to  the 
weft  in  three  hours.  By  means  of  this  fimple  telegraph,  the 
whole  country  was  up  in  an  inftant  to  refill:  invafion.  Craigil- 
lachy is  the  war  cry  of  the  clan  “ Grand;”  and  even  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  if  one  of  them  was  borne  down  or  injured 
in  any  popular  tumult,  at  a fair  or  public  concourfe  out  of 
his  own  country,  he  cried  aloud  “ Craigillachy,”  and  every 
perfon  within  hearing,  allied  by  defeent  or  marriage  to  the 
cian,  flew  to  his  refeue.  The  motto  of  the  clan  is  “ Stand 
fall,  Craigillachy.” 

CRAIG-LEITH,  a fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  about  a mile  N.  of  North  Berwick. 

CRAIG  LOGAN,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Wigton  ; 9 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Strathrawer. 

CRAIGNESS  Loch,  in  Argylelhire,  is  one  of  the 
lakes  or  inlets  of  the  fea,  among  the  weftern  iflands  and  penin- 
fulas  of  Scotland,  It  communicates  with  Loch  Crinan,  not 

far 
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far  from  the  weftern  end  of  the  famous  canal  of  that  name. 
See  Canal.  It  is  navigable  up  to  Barbrig,  and  has  the 
town  of  Craignefs  on  its  N.W.  bank. 

CRAIGOW,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Invernefs ; 18  miles  E.  of  Fort  Augullus. 

CRAIL,  an  engine  made  ufe  of  for  catching  fifh.  See 
Crab. 

Crail,  in  Geography , a royal  borough  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  Scotland.  Caryle,  or  Cair-raille,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  is  defcribed  by  antfient  hiltorians  as  a town  of  con- 
iiderable  importance  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  Ro- 
bert Bruce  honoured  Crail  with  a royal  charter,  which,  with 
feveral  additional  grants,  was  confirmed  by  Robert  II., 
queen  Mary,  James  VI.,  and  Charles  I.  Sibbald  aflerts 
that  David  I.  died  at  Crail ; but  at  prefent  there  are  no 
other  velliges  of  antiquity  than  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  where 
David  is  faid  to  have  refidtd,  and  the  remains  of  a priory. 
The  town  “ is  fituated  on  the  coal!  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
near  Fifenefs,”  and  has  an  inconfiderable  unfate  harbour. 
This  difadvantage  might,  however,  be  eafily  obviated,  by 
converting  a neighbouring  creek  into  an  excellent  receptacle 
for  veffels.  The  lioufes  form  two  parallel  llreets,  which  ex- 
tend along  the  Ihore  ; but  the  former  exhibit  ftrong  marks 
of  decay,  which  may  be  attributed  in  great  meafure  to  the 
decline  of  the  herring  fifhery.  Population  in  1798,  1624. 

CRAINBURG,  or  Krainburg,  or  limply  Crain,  or 
Krain,  in  Latin  Craniohurgum , a town  of  Autiria,  in  Upper 
Carniola,  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Sau,  30  miles 
N.W.  of  Laubach,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  margraves 
of  Crain  or  Crainburg.  It  has  a citadel  named  the  K’ufel- 
Jlein,  gravel-ftone. 

Crainburg,  a mountain  of  Carniola  j 6 miles  N.W.  of 

Feldes. 

CRAINFELD,  a fmall  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
HefTe  Darmftadt,  on  the  river  Nidda,  north  of  Hanau. 

CRAK,  a name  given,  in  the  time  of  the  Croifades,  to 
Petra , the  capital  of  the  Second  Arabia. 

CRAK  ANTHORPE,  Richard,  in  Biography , a 
learned  Englifh  divine,  born  at  Strickland  in  Wellmorcland, 
and  after  having  received  the  ufual  elementary  inltrudtions, 
he  was  fent  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1583,  and  be- 
came fellow  in  1398.  He  obtained  confiderable  celebrity 
for  his  (kill  in  controverlial  theology,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired as  a preacher.  He  went  out,  in  1603,  as  chaplain  to 
an  embaffy  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  of  which  lord  Ewers 
was  at  the  head.  Plere  Mr.  Crakanthorpe  improved  every 
opportunity  which  his  fituation  afforded,  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  the  German  literature  and  fcholars.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  his  native  country.,  lie  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  bifhop  of  London,  andalfo  to  his  majefty,  and 
obtained  the  living  of  Black  Notley,  near  Braintree  in  Elfex. 
Pie  died  in  i6iy,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  MSS.,  fome 
of  which  were  depofited  in  Queen’s  College  library.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works  in  his  own  and  in  the  Latin 
tongue:  of  thefe  the  chief  are,  “ Jurtinian  the  Emperor  de- 
fended againft  Cardinal  Baronius  and  a “ Defence  of 
Conllantine,  with  a Treatife  on  the  Pope’s  Monarchy 
“ Logicae  Libri  Quinque,”  &c.  ; and  “ Traftatus  de  Pro- 
videntia  Dei.” 

CRAKE,  or  Land-rail,  in  Ornithology . See  Rall.us 
Cra& , 

Cr AKE-irrry,  in  Botany.  See  Empetrum  nigrum- 

CRAKENISH  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  W,  coal!  pf  theifland  of  Sky;  6 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Dunan  point. 

CRALIOVAVELIKA,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  on  an 
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ifiand  formed  by  a fmall  river  near  the  Save;  _$2  miles  E» 
of  Carllladt,  and  136  S.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  45°  44'.  E. 
long.  1 6°  27'. 

CRAMA,  in  Metallurgy , a name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  brafs,  made  by  the  mixture  of  copper  and  the  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  as  at  this  time.  They  had  alfo  a kind  of  white 
brafs,  or  mixt  metal,  made  of  copper,  in  ufe  among  them, 
which  they  efteemed  much  above  the  yellow.  We  find 
mention  of  this  in  Virgil,  under  the  name  of  album  onchaU 
cum  ; and  the  other  old  writers  often  call  it  album  crama. 
We  know  of  many  ways  of  turning  copper  white:  ar- 
fenic  and  many  other  minerals  will  do  it ; and  the  fpoons, 
and  other  utenfils,  which  fome  years  ago  uled  to  be  made 
of  a mixt  metal,  called  alchymy  metal,  were  a fort  of 
white  brafs.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  our 
methods  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancients  : 
the  copper  is  rendered  more  brittle,  and  in  fome  forts  de- 
bafed,  in  all  our  compolitions  of  this  kind  ; but  in  thofe 
of  the  ancients,  it  feems  to  have  been  rendered  more  dudliie 
than  at  fill!. 

Crama,  Croma,  and  Chrama,  in  Medical  Writers,  are 
uftd  to  fignify  a mixture  of  things,  whether  medicines  or 
elements. 

CRAMAUD,  Simon  de,  in  Biography,  a diltinguifhed 
cardinal,  born  in  Poitou,  in  France,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ; of  his  education  we  know  no- 
thing ; but  it  is  certain,  that  by  his  induffry,  learning,  and 
talents,  together  with  the  excellence  of  hts  character,  he 
raifed  himfelf  to  public  notice,  and  acquired  the  elteem  and 
confidence  of  men  of  the  hi 4 heft  rank  in  life.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  firl!  offices  both  in  church  and  ftate,  till  at 
length  he  obtained  the  archbifhopric  of  Rheims,  and  was 
created  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  1413  he  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  an  honour  conferred  upon  him  for 
the  great  fervices  which  he  performed  in  bringing  to  an  end 
the  difputes  refpedling  the  rival  claims  of  the  fovereign 
pontiffs  at  Rome  and  Avignon.  He  took  an  adlive  part  In 
depofing  Benedict  XIII.  from  the  papal  dignity  ; and,  af- 
ter he  had  attempted,  in  vain,  to  perfuade  his  holinefs  to 
refigu  his  office,  and  renounce  the  chara&er  of  fovereign 
pontiff,  he  publifhed  a treatife  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  with- 
drawing all  obedience  from  that  anti-pope,  as  he  was  pleafed 
to  ftyle  him.  On  the  fame  fubjeft,  he  was  engaged  in  mif- 
fions  to  England  and  Spain,  in  order  to  conciliate  thofe 
kingdoms  to  that  plan  for  reftoring  the  peace  of  the  church. 
He  lived  to  fee  the  objeeff  on  which  he  had  laboured  with  fo 
much  affiduity,  completely  accomplifhed.  Benedict  was 
folemnly  depofed  by  the  afiemblies  in  France  ; and  their  de- 
cree was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Pifa  in  1409,  in  which 
cardinal  Cramaud  was  appointed  publicly  to  read  their  final 
decree.  After  this,  he  furvived  but  a very  fhort  time.  Moreri. 

CllAMBA,  in  /Indent  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a marih,  towards  Lydia. 

CRAMBE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Diof- 

corides,  Galen,  and  other  Greek  authors,  to  the  cabbage, 
and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Latinr.  Derivation  uncer- 
tain.) Tourn.  100.  Linn.  gen.  823.  Schreb.  1071.  Willd. 
1220.  Gsert.  830.  Juff.  242.  Vent.  3.  116,  ' Clafs  and 
order,  tetradynamia  Jdiculofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofe , Finn. 
Crucifer  a,  Juff. 

Gen’.  Cn.  Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved  ; leaves  egg-fii3ped, 
fomewhat  fpreading,  caducous.  Cor.  Petals  four,  cruci- 
form, large,  broad,  obtufe,  fpreading  ; claws  a little  ihorter 
than  the  calyx.  Stain.  Filaments  fix  ; two  the  length  of 
the  calyx  ; two  longer,  forked  ; anthers  fimple,  on  the  out- 
ward divifion  of  the  filaments ; a melliferous  gland  between 
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the  longer  ftamens  and  the  corolla  on  each  fide.  Fiji.  Germ 
faperior,  oblong  ; ftyle  fcarcely  any  j itigma  thickifh.  Park. 
Silicle  coriaceous,  two-jointed;  upper  joint  with  one  or  two 
feeds ; lower  one  fometimes  folid,  fometimes  one-celled,  bar- 
ren, or  with  one  feed  ; joints  without  valves. 

Eff.  Ch.  The  four  longer  filaments  forked,  one  of  the 
tips  bearing  the  anther.  Silicle  without  valves. 

Sp.  i.  C.  marl  tint  a.  Sea  Kale.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  i.  Mart.  t. 
Lam.  I.  Willd.  x.  Flor.  Dan.  3 16.  Eng.  Bot.  924.  (C. 

maritima,  brafiicac  folio  ; Tourn  211.  Rai.  Syn.  307.  Braf- 
fica  maritima  monofpermos -5  Bauh.  pin.  112.)  “ Stem  and 

leaves  fmooth  ; leaves  finuated,  undulated,  glaucous.”  Root 
perennial,  flelhy.  Stems  feveral,  proceeding  from  the  crown  of 
the  root,  fpreading,  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  elliptic-oblong,  or  roundifli,  vanoufiy 
lobed  and  toothed.  Flowers  large,  white,  cl u ft e red  in  fe- 
veral corymbs,  which  form  altogether  a denfe  terminal  pa- 
nicle. Silicle  two-jointed ; lower  joint  fmaller,  one-celled, 
©ne  feeded  ; upper-joint  very  large,  globular,  two-celled, 
two-feeded.  Receptacles  in  the  upper  cells  filiform,  free  ; 
in  the  lower  one  apparently  none  ; but  the  leed  feems  to 
bang  from  the  top  of  the  cell.  As  the  fruit  advances  to- 
wards maturity,  all  the  feeds  generally  perifh,  except  one 
in  the  upper  joint.  Gtert.  A native  of  the  fea-fhore  in 
England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  and 
jane.  This  plant  is  now  much  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  its 
young  {hoots,  which  are  blanched  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
boiled,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  little  inferior  to  afparagus. 
See  Kale.  2.  C.  orient  alls.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  2.  Mart.  2. 
Lam.  2.  Willd.  3.  (Rapiftrum  crientale,  acanthi  folio  ; 
Tourn.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifid,  runcinate,  fcabrous  ; 
item  fmooth.”  Root  perennial  ; Lam.  Willd.  biennial  ; Mill. 
iiW-leaves  large,  of  a greyiih  colour.  Stems  three  or  four 
feet  high,  much  branched.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  very 
numerous,  in  a large  loofe  terminal'  panicle.  A native  of 
the  Levant,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  3.  C.  laciniata. 
Lam.  3.  (C.  tataria  ; Jacq.  Mifc.  2.  274.  tab.  2j.  Mart. 

4.  C.  tatarica;  Willd.  2.)  “ Leaves  twice  pinnated; 

pinnae  laciniated,  toothed,  fcabrous  underneath  ; Item  even- 
furfaced, much  branched.”  Root  perennial.  Root-leaves 
larger,  and  more  divided,  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 
Stems  three  feet  high.  Flowers  white,  rather  larger,  in 
ffiort  racemes,  forming  a lefs  finely  divided  panicle.  A na- 
tive of  Hungary.  Jacquin  fuppofes  that  this  plant  is  the 
tataria  ungarica  of  Clufius,  hift.  2.  19 1.  which  is  alfo  quot- 
ed by  Willdenow  as  a fynonym  ; but  La  Marck  obferves, 
that  Clufius’s  defcription  by  no  means  corresponds  with  that 
given  above;  and  probably  belongs  to  his  cachrys  paftinacea, 
C.  panacit'olia  of  this  work.  4.  C.  hifpanica.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  4.  Gxrt.  tab.  T42. 
fig.  4.  Lam.  111.  PI.  333.  ( Rapiftrum  maximum  ; Corn. 

Canad.  147.  tab.  148.  Morif.  hift.  2.  266.  § 3.  tab.  13.  tig.  x. 
Barr.  Ic.  3S7.  Tourn.  2ix.  Myagrum  fphaerocarpum  ; 
Jac.  Obf.  2.  20.  tab.  41.)  “ Whole  plant  fcabrous,  with 

fhort  hairs  ; leaves  pinnate-lyrate  ; terminal  lobe  very  large, 
kidney-fhaped,  obtufe.”  Root  annual,  wbitifh,  fpindle- 
fhaped  and  fibrous.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high  or  more, 
ftriated,  branched  in  its  upper  part.  Leaves  alternate,  pe- 
tioled ; terminal  lobe  toothed  or  crenate  ; with  a Angle  pair 
of  fmall  pinnae  underneath  refembling  auricles,  one  of  which 
is  fometimes  wanting.  Flowers  white,  in  fomewhat  branch- 
ed racemes.  Silicle  fmall,  two-jointed  ; lower  joint  oblong, 
folid,  or  one-celled,  barren  ; drying  as  the  fruit  advances, 
and  appearing  like  a peduncle  to  the  upper  one  ; upper  joint 
much  larger,  fpherical,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  one-celied,  vaive- 
lefs,  feparating  fpontaneoufly  from  the  other.  Seed  folitary, 
nearly  globular,  much  narrower  than  the  cavity  of  the  cell. 


A native  of  Spain.  3.  C.  reniformjs.  Willd,  5.  Desf. 
Atl,  2.  78.  tab,  151.  “ Leaves  pinnate-lyrate,  hairy  ; ter- 

minal lobe  kidney-fhaped,  acute,  deeply  toothed;  ftem  fili- 
form, branched.”  Stem  furrowed  towards  the  bottom,  and 
fcabrous,  fmooth  above.  Flowers  white.  A native  of 
Mount  Atlas,  in  the  fiflures  of  rocks.  6.  C.  fliformis. 
Wi*ld.  8.  Jacq.  Ic.  rar.  3.  tab.  504.  Colleft.  Sapp.  120. 
“ Leaves  interruptedly  pinnated,  lyrate,  hairy;  terminal 
lobe  roundifh,  toothed;  ftem  fmooth,  filiform,  branched, 
faftigiate.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  hairy  below,  fmeoth 
above.  Leaves  cloathed  with  white,  rigid  hairs.  A native 
of  Patagonia.  7.  C.  frut'icofa.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  299. 
Mart.  5.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  7.  “ Shrubby  leaves  egg- 

fhaped,  pinnatifid,  ferrated,  hoary  ; racemes  in  a loofe  di- 
chotomous panicle.”  A ftiff  fhrub,  with  leafy  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  deeply  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  or 
pinnated.  Racemes  fhort.  A native  of  Madeira,  flowering, 
melt  part  of  the  year.  Murray  aflerts  that  the  filaments  are 
not  forked,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  to  Myagrum. 
8.  C. Jlrigofa.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  8.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  1.132. 
tab.  72.  (C.  fcabra  ; Lam.  5.  Myagrum  arborefeens  ; Jacq.. 
Ic.  rar.  1.  tab.  120.  ? La  Marck  refers  this  to  the  preced- 
ing fpecies. ) ‘‘Leaves  fomewhat  cordate-egg-fhaped,  un- 
equal at  the  bjfe,  hifpid,  auricled  3 panicle  loofe.”  A rug- 
ged fhrub.  Stem  from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  ereft,  Joofely 
branched,  cinereous.  Leaves  alternate*  petioled,  unequally 
toothed,  wrinkled,  nerved,  bright  green  on  both  Tides,  four 
times  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies ; petioles 
round  on  one  fide,  channelled  on  the  other.  The  ftiff  hairs 
which  cloath  the 'under  furface  of  the  leaves,  the  petioles 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  common  peduncles,  referable  fmall 
fpines  ; they  are  ftronger,  but  not  id  clofely  fit  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  A native  of  the  Canaries.  Both, 
thefe  flirubby  fpecies  were  introduced  into  England  by 
Maffon. 

Cram  re  corvini,  Al’ion.  See  Bunias  cochlearioicles. 

Cram  be  foliis  lanceolatis  ilentato-finuatis  y Hort.  Cld.  Roy.- 
Gaert.  See  Myagrum  perenne. 

Crambe  foliis  pinnato-hajlatis ; Roy.  See  Bunias 
orienlalis. 

Crambe  fphwfffma  aralica  ; Shaw.  Afr,  See  Bunias 
fpinofa. 

Crambe  orient aUs  dentis  leonis  folio  j Tourn.  See  Bunias. 
orient  alls . 

CRAMBUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Afia 
Minor,  on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  near  the  river  Calycadrius,  and 
the  promontory  Cerycum,  according  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  &c. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  Pamphy lia ; Pliny,  on  the  coaft  of  Lycia, 
ever  againft  Chimsera. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lycia,  placed  by 
Strabo,  between  Olbia  and  the  facred  promontory. 

CRAMER,  in  Biography.  See  Kramer. 

Cramer,  John  Andrew,  a celebrated  German  chemifl;, 
born  in  1710,  near  Drefden.  To  his  countrymen  has  been 
juftly  given  the  honour  of  teaching  the  art  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  to  all  Europe  : to  effedt  this,  Cramer  contributed 
very  important  fervices.  As  a writer,  he  is  juftly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  “ Elementa  artis  Docimallicae  by  a trea- 
tife  on  the  management  of  forefts  and  timber,  and  a work 
on  metallurgy.  On  Allaying  he  gave  public  leisures  in 
Holland  and  England.  He  invented  a proctfs  of  making 
artificial  gems,  which  were  fuch  clofe  imitations  of  natural 
Hones  as  to  deceive  almoft  the  belt  judges.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent turn  for  natural  philofophy,  natural  hiftory,  mathe- 
matics, aftronomy,  and  political  economy  as  well  as  che- 
miftry.  Mr.  Cramer  died  on  the  6th  day  of  December, 
3777.  The  character  of  this  able  man  deferves  notice  on 
account  of  fome  regularities  which  have  been  recorded  by 
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his  biographers.  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  drefs,  fo 
that  he  has  frequently  been  taken  for  a beggar.  He  would 
fit  down  at  the  table  with  perfons  of  dillin&ion,  in  a gold 
laced  coat,  but  with  hands  and  face  covered  with  foot  and 
dull,  juft  as  he  came  from  the  laboratory.  His  own  habi- 
tation confifted  of  a kitchen  and  two  other  apartments,  in 
which  were  lying  in  the  greateft  confufion  his  books,  mo- 
dels, crucibles,  coals.  See.  His  meat  and  his  fleep  he  took, 
as  he  could  find  time,  without  any  regard  to  fet  periods. 
Cramer  was  unqueftionably  a man  of  genius,  pofftffed  great 
prefence  of  mind,  and  a talent  at  difeovering  the  road  to 
truth  in  his  experiments  : his  irritable  temper  joined  to  his 
fuperior  knowledge,  of  which  his  contemporaries  were  jea- 
lous, led  him  into  many  difputes,  which,  on  his  part,  were 
not  always  managed  with  that  refpetl  and  decorum  which 
the  character  and  rank  of  his  opponents  leemed  naturally  to 
claim.  His  principal  work,  viz.  the  “ Elements  of  the 
Art  of  Affaying,”  has  been  tranflated  into  the  German, 
Enghfli,  and  French  languages,  and  is  ftill  efteemed  tor  the 
defeription  of  the  different  kinds  of  minerals,  and  for  a 
minute  but  excellent  account  of  almoft  all  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  proceffes  employed  in  affaying.  The  objeft  of  his 
treatife  on  forefts  and  timber,  was  to  thew  how  they  may  be 
preferved  in  good  condition  ; how  the  decayed  parts  may  be 
reltored,  and  how  to  derive  the  greateft  benefits  from  forefts. 
His  “ Elements  of  Metallurgy,”  were  left  unfiniflred. 
The  firft  contains  the  natural  hiftory  of  minerals,  with  the 
theory  of  the  art  of  affaying  : in  the  fecond  is  an  account  of 
the  operations  on  a fmall  fcale  ; and  the  third,  which  was 
never  written,  would  have  contained  a defeription  of  the  pro- 
ceffes employed  on  a large  fcale.  Gen.  Biog. 

Cramer,  John  Andrew,  a German  theologian,  born 
at  Joltadt,  on  the  29th  of  Jan.  1723,  and  when  he  had  ob- 
tained under  his  father,  and  at  a private  fchool,  a virtuous, 
and,  in  fome  refpedts,  a learned  education,  he  was  fent  to 
the  univerfity  at  Leipfic  ; but  his  finances  were  fo  fcanty, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  inftrudl  others  while  he  himfelf  took 
lectures,  in  order  to  obtain  the  accommodations  of  life. 
At  this  period  he  was  alfo  a tranllator  of  Bayle’s  didlionary 
into  the  German  language,  and  a corrector  of  the  prefs;  by 
which  means  he  was  enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  with  decency 
and  comfort.  In  1745,  he  read  public  ledlures  at  Leipfic, 
and  publilhed  a wetkly  paper,  entitled  “ The  Guardian 
Spirit.”  But  he  was  afterwards  better  known  as  the  tranf- 
Iator  of  St.  Chryfoftom’s  works.  In  i7j°>  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  count  Bernftorff,  the  Danifh  minifter,  through 
whom  he  was,  in  1754,  invited  to  be  chaplain  to  the  court 
of  Copenhagen.  From  this  period  he  confidered  Denmark 
as  his  fecond  country,  where  he  was  diilinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  “ the  thoroughly  good.”  In  1765,  he 
was  appointed  profeffor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of 
Copenhagen,  m which,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Kiel,  a fund 
was  eftablilhed  through  his  means  for  the  fupport  of  the 
widows  of  the  profeffors.  He  was  difgraced  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  revolution  in  Denmark,  in  which 
Struenfee  took  a lead  ; and  having  loft  his  office  as  chaplain, 
he  retired  in  1771  to  Lubec.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
again  entered  into  the  Danifh  fervice,  being  appointed  pro- 
feffor of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Kiel.  Cramer  died 
on  the  1 2th  of  June  178S,  at  the  age  of  66 - He  wrote 
many  original  works,  and  was  indefatigable  as  a tranllator. 
He  is  faid  to  have  read  with  rapidity,  and  to  have  compofed 
with  readinefs  and  facility.  He  employed  every  moment  of 
his  time,  and  frequently  read  or  ftudied  while  travelling. 
His  memory  was  iuch  that  he  fcarcely  ever  forgot  what  he 
had  heard,  though  in  ever  fo  curfory  a manner.  Gen. 
Siog. 


Cramer,  Gabriel,  bom  at  Geneva,  the  24th  of 
March  1641,  was  initiated  into  the  praftice  of  medicine  by 
his  father.  To  perfect  him  further,  he  went  to  Stralburg, 
where  he  was  created  doctor  in  1664.  He  thence  returned 
to  Geneva,  and  rofe  to  be  frnior,  or  head  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  there,  in  which  poft  he  died  in  1724.  His  fon, 

Cramer,  John,  Isaac,  who  had  taken  his  degree  of 
dodlor  in  1696,  fucceeded  to  his  pradlice,  and  publilhed  ari 
‘ Epitome  of  Anatomy,”  and  a “ Differtation  on  Difeafes  of 
the  Liver,”  left  by  his  father.  Alfo,  “ Thefaurus  fecretorum 
cutioforum,  in  quo  curiofa,  ad  omnes  corporis  humani  turn 
internos,  turn  externos  morbos  curandos,  &c.  continentur.” 
Ion.  Aollb.  J709,  4to.  He  again  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon,  John  Andrew  Cramer,  who  rendered  himfelf  famed  by 
his  Ikill  in  mineralogy  and  chemiftry  ; and  publilhed  at 
Leyden,  in  1739,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Elementa  Artis 
Docimafticae.  It  was  reprinted  in  1744,  and  again  tranf- 
lated into  French,  in  1755.  See  Cram er,  fapra.  Haller. 
Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Di£l.  Hill. 

CRAMLOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Cracow  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of  Cracow. 

CRAMP,  in  Medicine , a painful  fpafm,  or  fpafmodic 
contradlion  of  a mufcle,  or  mnfcular  part. 

The  word  cramp  is  only  applied  to  thofe  fpafms  or  tonic 
convulfions  (fee  Convulsions)  which  are  confined  to  one 
mufcle  or  organ,  or  to  a fmall  number  of  mufcles ; as  to  the 
mufcles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  thofe  of  the  foot, 
&c. ; or  to  a painful  contradlion  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the 
itomach.  The  Tetanus  might  be  denominated  an  uni- 
verfal  cramp.  Cramp  in  the  leg  is  a frequent  occurrence, 
when  the  bowels  are  greatly  difordered,  as  in  Cholera; 
and  it  often  attacks  elderly  people,  efpecially  in  bed,  with- 
out any  obvious  caufe.  Fri&ion  often  affords  relief;  and  a 
moderately  tight  bandage  put  on  the  leg  on  going  to  bed, 
will  frequently  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  fpafm.  It 
may  be  often  overcome  by  a forcible  exertion  of  the  anta- 
gonift  mufcles  ; that  is,  by  attempting  forcibly  to  move  the 
member  in  the  oppofite  diredlion  to  that  in  which  it  is 
fpafmodically  contradled.  Thus,  if  the  mufcles  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg  are  affedled  with  cramp,  dragging  the  heel  up- 
wards, and  extending  the  toes;  we  fhould  attempt  ftrongly 
to  bring  the  toes  upward,  which  will  tend  to  ftretch  the 
cramped  mufcles,  and  thus  remove  the  fpafm.  Cramp,  at- 
tacking the  ftomach,  is  to  be  combated  by  the  internal  and 
external  employment  of  ftimulants;  internally,  by  the  ufe  of 
opium,  aether,  and  other  aritifpafmodics ; or,  if  thefe  can- 
not be  immediately  procured,  by  a plentiful  draught  of  hot 
water,  or  hoi  wine,  or  brandy  and  water  : externally,  at 
the  fame  time,  heat  may  be  applied  in  various  ways,  as  by 
fomentation,  or  by  means  of  a hot  brick,  or  of  a bladder 
or  bottle  filled  with  hot  water.  But  before  thefe  expedients 
are  adopted,  it  fhould  be  well  afeertained  that  the  pain  is  in 
the  ftomach,  and  that  it  arifes  from  fpafm,  and  not  from 
inflammation  ; for,  in  che  latter  cafe,  ftimulants  would  prove 
highly  injurious.  That  the  pain  is  fpafmodic  only,  will  be 
known  by  the  abfence  of  fever,  i.  e.  of  a quick  fharp  pulfe, 
dry  tongue,  hot  lkin,  thirft,  & c.  and  by  its  occafional  in- 
termifiion,  or  change  of  place.  See  Stomach,  hiflamma- 
tion  of;  alfo  Gout. 

Cramp,  from  crampon,  Fr.  a bar  of  iron  or  other  me- 
tal bent  at  each  extremity,  which  ferves  to  unite  and  retain 
in  their  places  blocks  or  courfes  of  Hone  in  various  parts  of  a 
building.  Cramps  are  generally  employed  in  works  which 
require  great  folidity,  fuch  as  the  piers  and  abutments  of 
bridges,  and  the  vouffoirs  of  large  arches.  They  are  alfo 
ufed  to  unite  the  ftones  of  copings  and  cornices,  and  gene- 
rally any  external  ftone-work  which  would  be  liable  to  in- 
8 jury 
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jury  from  weather,  if  the  joints  were  not  firmly  fecured. 
The  mod  fecure  manner  of  fixing  cramps  is  to  let  them  into 
the  ftone  their  whole  thicknefs,  and  run  them  with  lead ; 
but  in  flight  works,  and  thole  which  are  not  expofed  to  the 
air,  fueh  as  chimney  pieces,  it  is  fufficient  to  bed  them  in 
plafter.  The  Romans,  who  were  accuffomed  to  ufe  cramps 
with  thegreatell  profufion  in  their  folid  confiru&ions.,  gene- 
rally made  them  or  bronze,  which  is  more  durable  than  iron, 
as  it  is  not  fubjeCl  to  be  ddlroyed  by  rr.fi  ; modern  builders 
however  conllantly  employ  the  latter  metal. 

Cr A wvjijh,  or  Kimbfifh , in  Ichthyology , the  Englifh 
name  of  the  Torpedo.  See  Raja,  and  Torpedo. 

Cramp  f/w/,  a piece  of  iron,  bent  at  each  extreme,  ferv- 
ing  to  bind  together  pieces  of  wood,  Hones,  or  other 
things.  See  Cramp,  fupra. 

Cramp  irons  were  diftributed  to  foldiers  deftined  for 
an  efcalade.  Ttiey  were  fattened  to  their  Ihoes  with  folid 
firaps  of  leather,  in  order  to  fix  themfelves  to  the 
wail  of  the  place.  The  name  of  crampons  has  alfo  been 
given  to  pieces  of  iron  fattened  to  the  extremities  or  ends  of 
fealing  ladders. 

Cramp-/' ay,  in  Ichthyology , the  Raja  Torpedo',  which 

fee. 

CRAM  PON  EE',  in  Heraldry.  A crofs  cramponee,  is 
that  which  at  each  end  has  a cramp,  or  fquare  piece,  coming 
from  it. 

CRAMPONS,  fmall  bars  of  iron,  with  four  fpikes 
fattened  to  the  (lioes  of  thofe  who  traverfe  the-  glaciers 
of  Chamouny  in  Swifferland. 

CRAMPOONS,  Crampons,  pieces  of  iron  hooked 
at  the  ends  : for  the  drawing  or  pulling  up  of  timber, 
Hones,  &c. 

CRANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Ptlopon- 
nefus,  in  Arcadia.  TheophraRus  mentions  this  place,  and 
fays,  that  its  environs  abounded  with  fir-trees. 

CRANACH,  or  Kranach,  Lucas,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  and  engraver,  born  in  1474  at  Cranach,  a town  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  in  the  circle  of  Weflphalia.  His 
family  name  is  Paid  by  fome  to  have  been  Sunder,  by  others 
Muller.  Lucas  was  inltrufted  by  his  father  in  the  fiift 
principles  of  painting,  and  made  inch  progvefs  in  the' art, 
that  at  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  He  continued  in  the  fervice  of  three  fticceed- 
ing  electors,  hut  was  particularly  attached  to  John  Frederic, 
luruamed  the  Magnanimous . who,  whiiR  in  captivity,  took 
great  pleafure  in  leeing  him  paint. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  Cranach  retired  from  the 
court  of  Saxony,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  his  friend 
Luther,  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  made  burgomaller. 
His  magiftenal  functions,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  fre- 
quently refiding  at  Weimar,  in  which  town  he  died  in  the 
year  1553,  leaving  a fon  of  the  fame  name,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Situation  of  bnrgomafter.  Lucas  Cranach,  the  . 
younger,  was  likewife  a painter  ; but  he  was  thill  more 
difiinguifhed  as  a literary  character.  He  died  in  .'3 86, 
aged  71. 

The  pictures  of  Cranach  eor.fift  of  hiflorical  reprefenta- 
tions,  allegories,  and  portraits  ; but  his  works  of  the  two 
former  kinds,  though  they  evince  fertility  of  invention,  and 
a confiderable  fnare  of  expreffion,  iofe  much  of  their  eileem 
by  the  very  Gothic  and  dry  Ryle  in  which  they  are  drawn 
and  executed.  His  portraits  are  admired  for  their  great 
truth  of  character,  and  the  frefnnefs  and  beauty  of  their 
carnations,  notwithRandiug  the  incorreCtnefs  with  which 
they  are  drawn,  and  the  entire  want  of  economy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  lights  and  Riadows.  In  tbefe  countries, 
You.  X. 
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however,  he  is  beR  known  by  his  numerous  engravings  ; the 
greater  part  of  which  are  executed  on  wood,  though  there 
exiR  a few  by  him,  veiy  rare,  on  copper.  We  fhall  only 
mention  the  following : 

On  wood. 

1.  The  Pafiion  of  our  Saviour,  13  pieces,  fmall  folio, 
1309. 

2.  Three  prints  of  Tournaments,  folio,  J509. 

3.  Martyrdoms  of  the  Twelve  ApoRles,  12  Ipiritedcom- 
politicos,  4to.  1549. 

4.  Portrait  ot  Luther,  a whole  figure,  folio. 

5.  Ditto,  Melan&hon,  ditto,  ditto. 

On  Copper. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  the  defert.  She  is  fitting  at  the  foot 
of  a rock,  the  child  afleep  on  her  knee.  At  a diltance 
Adam  is  reprefented  tilling  the  earth  ; in  folio,  1509. 
Very  rare. 

This  artifi  generally  marked  his  plates  with  a cypher, 
compofed  of  the  initials  of  his  name,  to  which  he  not  un- 
frequently  added  a dragon,  and  the  arms  of  Saxony.  Hu- 
ber. Heinecken. 

Cranach,  or  Cronach,  and  Gold  Cronach,  in  Geography, 
anciently  called  Crana,  a tmali  town  of  Franconia  in  ttie  late 
bifhopric  of  Bramberg,  on  the  river  Cranach,  27  miles  E. 
of  Culmbach.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where 
they  held,  in  ancient  times,  a bee  tribunal,  judicium  ,mel- 
licidorum. — Alfo,  a river  of  Franconia,  which  runs  into  the 
Rotach,  near  Cranach. 

CRANAE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  ifland,  in  the 
Laconic  gulf,  oppolite  to  Gythium.  Here  it  is  pretendtd 
that  Helen  gave  to  Paris  the  firR  proofs  of  affection  ; and 
to  her  ravifher  was  aferibed  the  foundations  of  a temple, 
built  on  this  continent,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  Migomtis  : 
whence  the  adjacent  plain  has  been  called  Migonitim. 
To  the  welt  was  mount  Lariffus,  confecrated  to  Bac- 
chus. 

CRANAGE,  a liberty  to  ufe  a crane,  for  drawing  up 
wares  out  of  a fliip,  or  hoy.  See.  at  a wharf ; and  to  make 
profit  thereof. 

The  word  alfo  fignihes  the  money  taken,  or  paid  for  the 
fame. 

CRANAOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia  Mi- 
nor, in  Caria. 

CRANBERRY,  in  Botany.  See  Vaccinium  oxy- 
coccos. 

Cranberry,  in  Geography,  a thriving  town  of  America, 
in  the  Rate  of  New  Jerfey  and  county  of  Middlefex  ; 9 mile3 
E.  of  Princeton,  and  16  S S.W.  of  Brunfwick.  It  contains 
a handlome  Prefbyterian  church,  and  a variety  of  manu- 
factures is  earned  on  by  its  indultrious  inhabitants.  The 
Rage  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  pafi'es  through  Am- 
bry, this  town,  and  thence  to  Borderltown. 

Cranberry  ijlands  lie  on  the  coaR  of  the  diffriCl  of 
Maine.  See  Mount  Desert  IJland. 

CRANBORNE,  a fmall  marktt-town  near  the  north- 
eaR  confines  of  DorfetRiire,  England,  was  famous  in  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  times  for  “ its  monallery,  chace,  and 
lords.”  About  the  middie  of  the  tenth  century,  themanor 
belonged  to  a noble  foldier,  named  Hayward  de  Meau,  from 
his  pale  or  fa’r  complexion.  “ His  grand  fain,  Brifrfricus, 
was  fent  ambaffador  into  Norway,'  where,  refilling  to  marry 
Matilda,  afterwards  queen  to  William  the  Conqueror,  file 
was  fo  provoked  at  this  affront,  that  when  her  hufband 
came  to  the  crown  of  England,  fire  procured  an  order  to 
feize  BriCtricus  at  his  manfion  or  caftle,  at  Stanley  in  Wor 
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ctflerfhire.”  After  the  conqueft,  this  manor  was  granted 
to  Matilda,  and  on  its  reverlton  to  the  crown  it  her  death, 
was  given  by  William  Rufus  to  his  coufin  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon.  On  this  fpot  a benediftine  monaftery  was  founded 
about  the  year  980.  The  priory  church  is  now  the  panfh 
church,  and  one  of  the  oldeft  m the  county.  It  contains 
feveral  monuments  of  the  Hooper  family.  The  priory- 
houfe  was  pulled  down  in  1703.  “ Cranbourne,’  lays 

L eland,  “ is  a praty  thorough  fair,  and  hath  one  itreet 
meetly  welle  builded.  There  renneth  a Acting  bek  thorough 
it,  and  paffed  down  thorough  the  ftreet  felf,  on  the  right 
hond  ” The  parifh  of  Cranborne  is  the  largetl  in  the 
county,  being  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference, _ and 
twelve  in  length.  It  contains  337  houfes ; and  1402  inha- 
bitants : molt  of  the  lower  clafs  are  employed  in  hulbandry. 
The  diltance  from  London  is  93  miles  S.W.  The  market 
is  held  on  Friday. 

At  a final  1 eftate,  half  a mile  fouth  of  Cranborne,  was 
born  the  eminent  Edward  Stillingfleet,  bifhep  of  Worcefter, 

who  died  in  1699.  r * 

The  Roman  road,  called  the  Via  leema,  enters  Doriet- 
fhire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cranbourn,  and  may  be  traced  to 
Badbury.  Near  Woodyate’s  inn,  to  the  north-eaft,  it  is 
crolfed  by  a high  vallum,  and  ditch,  called  Gb rimes’s  ditch, 
which  begins  a little  weft  of  Grovely  in  Wiltfhire;  and 
palling  near  Chickbury,  Broad  chalk,  and  ^Woodyates, 
goes  thence  in  a fouth-eaft  diredion  to  the  Stour,  not  far 
from  Chrift-church  in  Hamplhire.  Hutchins’s  Hiftory  ol 
Horfetftiire,  2 vols.  fob  Maton’s  Weftern  Counties, 

2 CRANBROOK,  a vicarage  in  Kent,  in  the  lathe  of 
Serav.  The  fituation  of  its  fteeple  was  afcertained  in  the 
government  trigonometrical  furvey  in  1796,  by  an  obferva- 
tion  from  Goudhurft  fteeple,  diltant  18,239  feet,  and  bear- 
ing 710  8'  27"  N.W.  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  ; and  another  from  Hartridge,  diftant  9439  feet : 
•whence  was  calculated  its  latitude  510  5' 50"  N.,  and  its 
longitude  o°  32'  10",  or  2'  8". 7 E.  of  Greenwich.  _ 

CRANDORF,  a fmall  town  of  Saxony,  m the  circle  of 
the  Ertzgebirge,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  miners 
in  the  iron  mines  at  Rothenberg. 

CRANE,  in  AJlronomy » the  name  of  a fouthern  conftel- 

latioa.  See  Grus. 

Crane,  in  Hydraulics,  a popular  name  for  a Siphon; 
which  fee. 

Crane,  in  Mechanics,  a machine  ufed  in  Building  and  in 
Commerce,  for  raifing  large  ftones,  and  other  weights,  to 
certain  heights,  or  lowering  them  to  certain  depths. 

M.  Perrault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  makes  the  crane 
the  fame  with  the  eorvus,  or  raven,  of  the  ancients. 

The  modern  crane  confifts  of  feveral  members,  or  pieces, 
the  principal  being  a ftrong  perpendicular  beam,  or 
arbor, 'firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fuftained  by  eight 
arms,  coming  from  the  extremities  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
laid  acrofs,  through  the  middle  of  which  the  foot  of  the  beam 
pafles.  About  the  middle  of  the  arbor  the  arms  meet,  and 
are  mortifed  into  it : its  top  ends  in  an  iron  pivot,  on  which 
is  borne  a tranfverfe  piece,  advancing  out  to  a good  diltance 
in  manner  of  a crane’s  neck  ; whence  its  name.  The  middle 
and  extremity  of  this  are  again  fuftained  by  arms  from  the 
middle  of  the  arbor  : and  over  it  comes  a rope,  or  cable,  to 
one  end  of  which  the  weight  is  fixed  ; the  other  is  wound 
round  the  fpindle  of  a wheel,  which  turned,  draws  the  rope, 
and  that  heaves  up  the  weight ; to  be  afterwards  applied  to 
any  fide  or  quarter,  by  the  mobility  of  the  tranfverfe  piece  on 
the  pivot. 


There  are  feveral  improvements  of  this  ufeful  machine 
mentioned  in  Ucfaguliers’s  Experim.  Philof.  p.  178,  feq. 
particularly  how  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  arifing  from 
fudden  jerks,  as  well  as  to  increafe  its  force  by  ufing  a double 
axis  in  peritrochio,  and  two  handles. 

The  crane  is  of  two  kinds;  in  the  firft  kind,  called  the 
rat-tailed  crane,  the  whole  machine,  wich  the  load,  turns  ■ 
upon  a llroug  axis  : in  the  fecond  kind,  the  gibbet  alone 
moves  on  its  axis.  We  fftall  refer  to  Defaguliers,  uli  fupra, 
for  a particular  account  of  different  cranes,  and  rec  te  im- 
provements in  the  canflruftion  of  them  : beginning  with  a 
defcription  of  one,  in  which  moft  of  them  are  combined,  in- 
vented. by  the  late  Mr.  Padmore  of  Briftol.  This  cor.fitls  of 
wheels,  axles,  pulleys,  ropes,  and  a gib  or  gibbet.  Plate 
XVIII.  Mechanics,  Jig.  2.  When  the  rope,  H,  is  hooked 
to  the  weight  K,  a man  turns  the  winch  A,  on  the  axis  of 
which  is  the  trundle  B,  which  turns  the  wheel  C,  on  whofe 
axis,  D,  is  the  trundle  E,  which  turns  the  wheel  F,  with 
its  upright  axis  G,  on  which  the  great  rope,  H H,  winds 
as  the  wheel  turns ; and  going  over  a pulley,  1,  at  the  end 
of  the  arm,  d,  of  the  gib  cede , it  draws  up  the  heavy  bur- 
den K;  which,  being  railed  to  a proper  height,  as  from  a 
fhip  to  the  quay,  is  then  brought  over  the  quay  by  pulling 
the  wheel,  Z,  round  by  the  handles  z,  z,  which  turns  the 
gib  by  means  of  the  half  wheel,  b,  fixed  on  the  gib-poft  c c, 
and  the  ftrong  pinion,  a,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  Z. 
This  wheel  gives  the  man  that  turns  it  an  abfolute  command 
over  the  gib,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  taking  any  unlucky 
fwing,  fuch  as  often  happens  when  it  is  only  guided  by  a 
rope  tied  to  its  arm  d ; and  people  are  frequently  hurt,  fome- 
tim^s  killed,  by  fuch  accidents. 

The  great  rope  goes  between  two  upright  rollers  i and  k, 
which  turn  upon  gudgeons  in  the  fixed  beams  f andjrj  and 
as  the  gib  is  turned  towards  either  fide,  the  rope  bends  upoa 
the  roller  next  that  fide.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  rollers,  the 
gib  would  be  quite  unmanageable;  for  the  moment  it  were 
turned  ever  fo  little  towards  any  fide,  the  weight,  K,  would 
begin  to  defeend,  becaufe  the  rope  would  be  (horttned  be- 
tween the  pulley  I,  and  axis  G ; and  fo  the  gib  would  be 
pulled  violently  to  that  fide,  and  either  be  broke  to  pieces, 
or  break  every  thing  that  came  in  its  way.  Thefe  rollers 
mud  be  placed  fo,  that  the  fi.ies  of  them,  round  which  the 
rope  bends,  may  keep  the  middle  of  the  bended  part  directly 
even  with  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  which  the  upper  gudgeon 
of  the  gib  turns  in  the  beam  f.  The  truer  thefe  rollers  are 
placed,  the  eafier  the  gib  is  managed,  and  the  lets  apt  to 
fwing  either  way.  by  the  force  of  the  weight  K. 

A ratchet-wheel,  Qj  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  D,  near  the 
trundle  E ; and  into  this  wheel  falls  the  catch  or  click  R. 
This  hinders  the  machine  from  running  back  by  the  weight 
of  the  burden  K,  if  the  man  who  raifes  it  fliould  happen  to 
be  carelefs,  and  fo  leave  off  working  at  the  winch,  A,  fooner 
than  he  ought  to  do. 

When  the  burden,  K,  is  raifed  to  its  proper  height  from 
the  fhip,  and  brought  over  the  quay  by  turning  the  gib 
about,  it  is  let  down  gently  upon  the  quay,  or  into  a cart 
Handing  thereon,  in  the  following  manner.  A man  takes 
hold  of  the  rope  tt,  (which  goes  over  the  puliey  v,  and  is 
tied  to  a hook  at  S,  in  the  catch  R, ) and  fo  difengag’es  the 
catch  from  the  ratchet-wheel  Q^;  and  then,  the  man  at  the 
winch,  A,  turns  it  backward,  and  lets  down  the  weight  K. 
But  if  the  weight  pulls  too  hard  againft  this  man,  another 
lays  hold  of  the  handle  V,  and  by  pulling  it  downward, 
draws  the  gripe,  U,  clofe  to  the  wheel  Y,  which,  by  rub- 
bing hard  againft  the  gripe,  hinders  the  too  quick  defeent  of 
the  weight ; and  not  only  fo,  but  even  ftops  it  at  any  time. 
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if  required.  By  this  means,  heavy  goods  may  be  either 
raffed  or  let  down  at  pleafure,  without  any  danger  of  hurt- 
ing the  men  who  work  the  engine. 

When  part  of  the  goods  is  craned  up,  and  the  rope  is  to 
be  let  down  for  more,  the  catch,  R,  is  firft  difengaged  from 
the  ratchet-wheel  Q_,  by  pulling  the  cord  t ; then  the  handle, 
q,  is  turned  half  round  backward,  which,  by  the  crank,  n n, 
in  the  piece  o,  pulls  down  the  frame,  h,  between  the  guides 
m and  m,  (in  which  it  Aides  in  a groove,)  and  fo  difengage3 
the  trundle,  B,  from  the  wheel  C : and  then,  the  heavy 
hook,  0,  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  H,  defeends  by  its  own 
weight,  and  turns  back  the  great  wheel,  F,  with  jts  trundle, 
E,  and  the  wheel  C ; and  this  la  ft  wheel  afts  like  a fly  again  It 
the  wheel,  F,  and  hook  0 ; and  fo  hinders  it  from  going 
down  too  quick  ; whilft  the  weight,  X,  keeps  up  the  gripe, 
U,  from  rubbing  againft  the  wheel  Y,  by  means  of  a cord 
going  from  the  weight,  over  the  pulley,  w,  to  the  hook,  W, 
in  the  gripe  ; fo  that  the  gripe  never  touches  the  wheel,  un- 
it f-'  it  be  pulled  down  by  the  handle  V. 

When  the  crane  is  to  be  fet  at  work  again,  for  drawing 
no  another  burden,  the  handle,  q,  is  turned  half  round  for- 
wards ; which,  by  the  crank  n n,  raifes  up  the  frame  h,  and 
caufes  the  trundle,  B,  to  lay  hold  of  the  wheel  C ; and 
then,  by  turning  the  winch  A,  the  burden  of  goods,  K,  is 
drawn  up  as  before. 

The  crank,  nn,  turns  pretty  ftiff  in  the  mortife  near  o, 
and  flops  againfl  the  farther  end  of  it  when  it  has  got  juft 
a little  beyond  the  perpendicular;  fo  that  it  can  never  come 
back  of  itfelf : and  therefore,  the  trundle,  B,  can  never 
cone  away  from  the  wheel  C,  until  the  hand.e,  q,  be  turned 
half  round  backwaid. 

The  great  rope  runs  upon  rollers  in  the  lever  L M,  which 
keep  it  from  bending  between  the  axle  at  G and  the  pulley 
I.  This  lever  turns  upon  the  axis,  N,  by  means  of  the 
v/eight  O,  which  is  jufl  fufficient  to  keep  its  end,  L,  up  to 
the  rope  ; fo  that,  as  the  great  axle  turns,  and  the  rope  coils 
round  it,  the  lever  rifes  with  the  rope,  and  prevents  the  cod- 
ings from  going  over  one  another. 

The  power  of  this  crane  may  be  eflimated  thus  : fuppofe 
the  trundle,  B,  to  have  13  ftaves  or  rounds,  and  the  wheel, 
C,  to  have  78  ffpur  cogs  ; the  trundle,  E,  to  have  14  ftaves, 
and  the  wheel,  F,  56  cogs.  Then,  by  multiplying  the 
ftaves  of  the  trundles,  13  and  14,  into  one  another,  their 
product  will  be  182;  and  by  multiplying  the  cogs  of  the 
wheels,  78  and  56,  into  one  another,  their  product  will  be 
4368,  and  dividing  4368  by  1S2,  the  quotient  will  be  24  ; 
which  {hews  that  the  winch,  A,  makes  24  turns  for  one 
turn  of  the  wheel,  F,  and  its  axle,  G,  on  which  the  great 
rope  or  chain,  H I H,  winds.  So  that,  if  the  length  or  ra- 
dius of  the  winch.  A,  were  only  equal  to  half  the  diameter 
of  the  great  axle  G,  added  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  rope 
H,  the  power  of  the  crane  would  be  as  24  to  1 : but  the 
radius  of  the  winch  being  double  the  above  length,  it  doubles 
the  faid  power,  and  fo  makes  it  as  48  to  1 : in  which  cafe, 
a man  may  raife  48  times  as  much  weight  by  this  engine  as 
he  could  do  by  his  natural  ftrength  without  it,  making  pro- 
per allowance  for  the  friftion  of  the  working  parts.  Two 
men  may  work  at  once,  by  having  another  winch  on  the  op- 
pofite  end  of  the  axis  of  the  trundle  under  B ■ and  this  would 
make  the  power  double. 

If  this  power  be  thought  greater  than  what  may  be  ge- 
nerally wanted,  the  wheels  may  be  made  with  fewer  cogs  in 
proportion  to  the  ftaves  in  the  trundles;  and  fo  the  power 
may  be  of  any  degree  that  is  judged  to  be  requifite.  But  if 
the  weight  be  fo  great  as  will  require  yet  more  power  to  raife 
it  (luppole  a double  quantity),  then  the  rope,  H,  may  be 
put  under  a moveable  pulley,  as  and  the  end  of  it  tied  to 


a hook  in  the  gib  at  e ; which  will  give  a double  power  to 
the  machine,  and  fo  raife  a double  weight  hooked  to  the 
block  of  the  moveable  pulley. 

When  only  fmall  burdens  are  to  be  raifed,  this  mav  be 
quickly  done  by  men  pufhing  the  axle,  G,  round  by  the 
handfpikes  y,  y,  y ; having  firft  difengaged  the  trundle, 
B,  from  the  wheel  C : and  then,  this  wheel  will  only  aft  as 
a fly  upon  the  wheel  F ; and  the  catch,  R,  will  prevent  its 
running  back,  if  the  men  fhould  inadvertently  leave  off  pufh- 
ing before  the  burden  be  unhooked  from  0. 

Laflly,  when  very  heavy  burdens  are  to  be  raifed,  which 
might  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  cogs  in  the  wheel  F ; 
their  force  againft  thefe  cogs  may  be  much  abated  by  men 
pufhing  round  the  handfpokes  y,  y,y,  y,  whilft  the  man  at  A 
turns  the  winch.  Fergufon’s  Leftures  on  Seleft  Subjcfts, 
4to.  p.  52,  &c. 

If  the  axis,  G G,  be  placed  horizontally,  and  inftead  of 
the  wheel,  F,  a larger  wheel  be  fixed  to  it,  which  may  be 
turned  by  men  walking  in  it,  we  fhall  have  another  kind  of 
crane  ; the  rope  will  coil  round  the  axle  as  the  wheel  turns, 
and  ttie  gib-work  is  the  fame  as  in  the  other  fort  of  crane, 
Mr.  Padmore  contrived  to  prevent  the  danger  attending  the 
ufe  of  this  conftruftion,  by  putting  cogs  all  round  the  cufc- 
iide  of  the  wheel,  and  applying  a trundle  to  turn  it;  by 
which  addition  the  power  is  increafed  in  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  cogs  to  the  number  of  ftaves  in  the  trundle  : 
and  in  order  to  hinder  its  running  back  by  the  force  of  the 
weight,  fliould  the  men  within  it  flip,  or  leave  off  walking, 
he  added  a ratchet-wheel  to  the  axis  of  the  trundle,  like  that 
already  described.  Two  winches  may  alfo  be  fixed  to  the 
ends  of  the  axle,  by  working  which  the  men  in  the  wheel 
would  be  much  afliited.  On  the  axle  of  the  trundle  he  like- 
wife  fixed  a gripe-wheel,  fuch  as  has  been  already  deferibed, 
by  means  of  which  hsavy  burdens  may  be  let  down  without 
the  leaft  danger. 

Mr.  Fergufon  lias  contrived  and  deferibed  a new  and  fafe 
crane,  with  four  different  powers  adapted  to  different  weights  ; 
for  which  he  received  a feward  of  50/.  from  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  In  this  crane  (fee  Plate 
XVIII.  Mechanics , Jig.  3.)  A reprefents  the  great  wheel, 
and  B its  axle,  on  which  the  rope,  C,  winds.  This  rone 
goes  over  a pulley,  D,  in  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  gib  E, 
and  draws  up  the  weight  F,  as  the  winch,  G,  is  Lurried 
round.  H is  the  iargeft  trundle,  I the  next,  and  K is  the 
axis  of  the  fmalielt  trundle,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  hid  from 
view  by  the  upright  fupporter  L.  A trundle,  M,  is  turned 
by  the  great  wheel,  and  on  the  axis  of  this  trundle  is  fixed 
the  ratchet-wheel  N,  into  the  teeth  of  which  the  catch,  O, 
falls.  P is  the  lever,  from  which  goes  a rope,  Q^Q^,  over 
a pulley,  R,  to  the  catch  ; one  end  of  the  rope  being  fixed 
to  the  lever,  and  the  other  end  to  the  catch.  S is  an  elaftic 
bar  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  is  ferewed  to  the  floor  : and, 
from  the  other  end  goes  a rope  (out  of  light  in  the  figure) 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  lever,  beyond  the  pin  or  axis  on 
which  it  turns  in  the  upright  fupporter  T.  The  ufe  of  this 
bar  is  to  keep  up  the  lever  fro.m  rubbing  againft  the  edge  of 
the  wheel  U,  and  to  let  the  catch  keep  in  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet-wheel : but  a weight  hung  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
lever,  would  do  full  as  well  as  t-he  elafFc  bar  and  rope. 

When  the  lever  is  pulled  down,  it  lifts  the  catch  out  of 
the  ratchet-wheel,  by  means  of  the  rope  and  gives  the 

weight,  F,  liberty  to  defeend  : but  if  the  lever,  P,  be  pulled 
a little  farther  down  than  what  is  fufficient  to  lift  the  catch, 
O,  out  of  the  ratchet-wheel  N,  it  will  rub  againft  the  edge 
of  the  wheel,  U,  and  thereby  hinder  the  too  quick  defeent, 
of  the  weight  ; and  will  quite  flop  the  weight,  if  pulled  hard. 
And  if  the  man  who  pulls  the  lever  fhquld  happen  tEac~ 
L 1 2 vertently 
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vertently  to  let  it  go-;  the  elaftic  bar  will  fuddenly  pull  it  up, 
and  the  catch  will  fall  down  and  ftop  the  machine. 

W,  W,  are  two  uptight  rollers,  above  the  axis  or  upper 
gudgeon  of  the  gib  E : their  life  is  to  let  the  rope,  C,  bend 
upon  them,  as  the  gib  is  turned  to  either  fide,  in  order  to 
bring  the  weight  over  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  be 
let  down  . which  rollers  ought  to  be  fo  placed,  that  if  the 
rope,  C,  be  fl retched  clofe  by  their  outmoft  Tides,  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  rope  may  be  perpendicularly  over  the  centre 
of  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib  ; for  then  the  length  of  the 
rope  between  the  pulley  in  the  gib  and  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheel,  will  be  always  the  fame,  in  all  pofitions  of  the  gib, 
and  the  gib  will  remain  in  any  pofition  to  which  it  is 
turned. 

The  powers  of  this  machine  may  be  eafily  calculated  : the 
horizontal-wheel  has  ninety  fix  cogs,  the  largeft  trundle 
twenty-four  ftaves,  the  next  larged  has  twelve,  and  the 
frnalleft  has  fix.  So  that  the  largeft  trundle  makes  four  re- 
volutions for  one  revolution  of  the  wheel;  the  next  makes 
eight ; and  the  frnalleft  makes  fixteen.  Wnen  a winch  is 
occafior.ally  put  upon  the  axis  of  either  of  tK'efe  trundles  for 
turning  it,  the  handle  of  the  winch  deferibes  a circle  in  every 
revolution  equal  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  axle  of  the 
wheel;  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  winch  doubles  the 
power  gained  by  each  trundle.  So  that  if  the  winch  be  ap- 
plied to  the  axle  of  the  largeft  trundle  and  turned  four  times 
round,  the  wheel  and  axle  will  be  turned  once  round,  and 
the  power  will  move  through  eight  times  as  much  fpace  as 
the  weight  rifts  through  : in  which  cafe  the  power  will  be  to 
the  weight  as  eight  to  one;  i.  e.  a man  may  raife  (allowing 
for  fridlion)  eight  times  as  much  weight  by  the  crane,  as 
. he  might  by  his  natural  .irength  without  it.  If  the  fecond 
trundle  be  ufed,  the  proporti  n of  the  power  to  the  weight 
will  be  as  fixteen  to  one  ; and  with  the  frnalleft  trundle,  as 
thirty-two  to  one.  The  power  may  again  be  doubled  by 
drawing  up  the  weight  by  one  of  the  parts  of  a double  rope, 
going  under  a pulley  in  the  moveable  block,  which  is  booked 
to  the  weight  below  the  arm  of  the  gib  ; for  then  the  power 
will  be  as  fixty-four  to  one  : and  by  increafing  the  number 
of  pullies,  the  power  will  be  proportionably  increafed.  See 
Supplement  to  Fergufon’s  JLtdlures,  p.  3,  &c.  or  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  liv.  art.  3.  o.  24. 

An  improved  crane  for  wharfs  has  lately  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hall  of  Basford,  near  Nottingham,  who  was 
rewarded  with  40  guineas  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  in- 
vention chiefly  confifts  in  expanding  a let  of  bars  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  a crane,  by  means  of  which  the  velocity  of  the 
ropes  in  rat  fin  g weights  may  be  diminiftied  or  increafed,  in 
proportion  to  the  load  which  is  to  be  railed.  An  engraving 
and  description  of  this  crane  may  be  feen  in  the  12th  volume 
of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Society,  p.  283,  Sec.  We  have 
already  obferved  under  the  article  Capstan,  that  the  cap 
ftan  with  a compound  barrel,  confiding  of  two  cylinders  of 
different  radii,  may  be  converted  into  a crane  or  winilas  for 
railing  weights.  Such  a crane  is  evidently  (npeiior  tc  thofe 
in  common  ufe,  with  the  addit’onal  advantage  of  allowing 
the  weight  to  ftop  in  any  part  of  its  progress,  without  the 
aid  of  a ratchet-wheel  and  catch,  as  the  two  parts  of  the 
rope  puli  on  contrary  lide3  of  the  barrel.  The  rope,  indeed, 
which  coils  round  the  larger  part  of  tfie  barrel,  acts  with  a 
longer  lever,  and  confequcntly  with  greater  force  than  the 
other;  but  as  this  excels  of  force  is  not  iufficient  to  over- 
come the  fridfion  of  the  gudgeons,  the  weight  remains  fta- 
tionary  in  any  part  of  its  path.  A crane  of  this  kind  was 
erefted,  in  1797,  at  Bordenton  in  New  Jerfey,  by  Mr. 
M Kean,  rot  ae  purpofe  of  railing  logs  of  wood  to  the 
£r ame  oi  a uw-mitl,  10  feet  diftant  from  the  ground, 
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Wc  are  happy  here  to  lay  before  the  public  a defign  for  a 
crane,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  through  the  liberality 
of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  kindly  permitted  our  draughtsman  to 
make  a reduced  copy  of  the  original  drawing,  which  he  pur- 
chafed,  with  many  others,  firice  the  demife  of  Mr.  Smeaton. 
The  machine  was  erefled  at  the  wool  quay  cuflom-houfe, 
London,  in  17S9.  Fig.  2,  {Piute  XIX.  Mechanics ) is  a 
plan  of  it;  Jig.  3,  an  elevation  ; and  Jig.  1,  a fedtion  of  the 
barrel  : the  lame  letters  of  reference  are  ufed  in  each  figure. 
A is  the  barrel  upon  which  the  chain  is  wound  ; it  has  Even 
turns  ot  a fp  ral  groove  cut  upon  it,  to  receive  the  lower  half 
of  the  links  of  the  chain,  as  will  be  clearly  underftood  from 
Jig-  3 1 a<(h  Jig-  2>  are  two  of  four  handles  (the  others  not 
being  fhewn)  lcrcwed  to  the  end  of  the  barrel  by  long  bolts 
going  through  its  whole  length,  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  1 ; the 
other  ends  of  the  fame  bolts  attach  to  the  barrel,  a wheel, 
B,  with  hooked  teeth.  The  barrel,  with  its  wheel,  B,  and 
handles,  has  a metal  bufii  driven  into  its  centre,  and  well 
fitted  to  a nicely  tinned  arbor,  b,  in  the  fidfion,^-.  1,  fo 
as  to  turn  upon  it  freely  without  fhake.  This  arbor  has  a 
fhoulder,  C,  upon  it  truly  turned,  againft  which  the  great 
wheel,  D,  fits,  and  is  held  fall  to  it  by  four  ferews  (fig.  2.)  ; 
the  great  wheel,  D,  and  barrel  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  two  cficks,  d,  d,  (fig.  J.)  turning  on  pins  made 
fall  to  the  wheel,  and  preffed  by  Iprings  into  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet-wheel  B.  The  great  wheel,  D,  has  96  teeth,  and 
is  turned  by  a iantern,  E,  of  11  ftaves,  on  the  arbor  f. 
F is  a fly-wheel  fitted  on  the  fame  arbor  by  a fhoulder,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  great  wheel.  G is  a broad  wooden 
wheel  on  the  arbor,  f,  encompaffed  half  round  By  a brake,  g, 
formed  of  four  pieces;  it  is  brought  to  touch  the  wheel  by 
a foot  lever,  H ,fig.  3.  and  a weight  at  the  oppofite  end  of 
the  lever  lifts  it  oft  the  wheel  when  not  in  ufe.  I is  a ratchet- 
wheel,  and  i the  click  to  prevent  the  crane  running  back  ; 
K,  K,  are  the  winches  by  which  it  is  turned.  The  ratchet 
and  click  on  the  barrel  are  ufed  when  the  crane  is  lowering- 
goods,  and  the  chain  is  to  be  drawn  up  with  any  work  ; the 
wotkmen  then  turn  the  barrel  by  the  four  handfpikes,  a,  a, 
the  Hoping  fides  of  the  ratchet-wheel  lifting  up  the  clicks, 
d,  d,  and  palling  by,  without  the  labour  and  lofs  of  time  of 
turning  the  wheels  ; and  likewife,  when  the  crane  is  ufed  for 
railing  goods,  and  the  chain  is  to  be  let  down  without  any 
load,  the  barrel  mult  be  turned  back  a fmail  fpace,  and  the 
clicks  difengaged,  by  pufning  one  of  their  tails,  n or  n,  for 
which  purpofe  they  are  conne&ed  to  move  together  by  a 
fmaii  rod  o\  the  barrel  then  runs  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
chain,  and  if  that  is  not  fufficient,  fine  workman  affills  it  by 
the  handfpikes,  a,  a.  The  contrivance  of  the  grooved  barrel 
is  of  very  great  ufe,  as  without  it  the  chain  lies  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  aflion  of  the  load  tends  to  twift  open  the 
links  laterally.  Mr.  Gilbert  Gilpin  of  Shifnal  was  rewarded 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1803,  for  the  fame  invention, 
without  perhaps  knowing  Mr.  Smeaton  had  applied  it  be- 
fore him.  As  he  has  very  well  explained  the  advantages  of 
this  conftruclion,  we  (hail  make  ufe  of  his  own  words  from 
the  Traniafiiions  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

Every  chain  formed  of  oval  iinks  has  a twift  in  itfclf,  arifing 
from  a depr,  ffion  given  by  the  hammer  to  each  link  in  the 
welding  : the  twift  may  be  feen  by  holding  the  piece  of  the 
chain  by  one  end,  and  viewing  the  links  edgeways  as  it  hangs 
down  ; and  this  circumftance,  fo  trifling  in  appearance,  is 
not  fo  in  its  effedls ; and  it  has  in  conlequence  a perpetual 
tendency  (even  when  reefed  perfectly  flraight  in  pullies,  and 
on  the  barrels  of  cranes)  to  affume  a fpiral  form,  which  a 
plain  cylindrical  barrel,  and  the  common  pullies  with  femi- 
circular  grooves,  are  not  in  the  leaft  calculated  to  prevent. 
Hence  the  a ternate  links  of  the  chain,  in  coiling  round  a 
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barrel,  or  working  over  pullies,  form  obtufe  angles  in  af- 
firming the  fpiral  form,  bearing  upon  the  lower  parts  of 
their  circumferences,  and  forming  as  it  were  two  levers, 
which  wrench  open  and  crufh  each  other  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  fufpended,  as  well  as  prevent  the  freedom  of  mo- 
tion in  the  links  themfelves,  and  thereby  load  the  chain  with 
additional  fridion. 

A ilill  greater  obflrudion  to  the  uniformity  of  its  motion, 
is  the  tendency  which  the  chain  has  to  make  a double  coil, 
as  it  approaches  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  and  croffes  its 
centre,  and  that  of  the  pullies  at  right  angles,  by  means  of 
which  the  chain  is  frequently  broken  by  the  fudden  jerk, 
caufed  by  the  upper  coil  flipping  off  the  undermod. 

It  is  to  thefe  caufes  that  all  the  accidents  that  occur  to 
workmen  and  machinery,  from  the  failure  of  chains,  may  be 
attributed,  (bad  iron  excepted,)  and  which  form  the  foie 
objection  to  their  becoming  a general  fubilitute  for  ropes. 

As  a preventive  to  chefe  evils,  fays  this  writer,  I have 
grooves  call  in  iron  pullies,  of  fufficient  dimenfions  to  receive 
the  lower  circumferences  of  the  links  of  the  chain,  which 
work  vertically  : thofe  which  work  horizontally  and  form  the 
gudgeon  part  of  the  chain  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expreflion,)  bearing  up  on  each  fide  of  the  grooves. 

The  barrels  are  alfo  of  call  iron,  with  fpiral  grooves  of 
the  fame  dimenfions,  at  fuch  dillance  from  each  other 
as  to  admit  the  chain  to  bed  without  the  danger  of  a 
double  coil  ; by  thefe  means  the  links  are  retained  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  the  only  palition  for  free  and  uni- 
form motion. 

The  links  of  the  chains  are  made  as  fhort  as  pofiible,  for 
the  purpofe  of  increafing  their  flexibility,  and  they  are  reef- 
ed perfedly  free  from  twill  in  the  pullies  and  on  the  bar- 
rels, for  the  fame  realm. 

When  applied  in  block,  the  grooves  in  the  pullies  pre- 
vent the  different  falls  of  the  cham  from  coming  in  contad, 
and  render  plates  betwem  them  (as  in  the  common  way) 


totally  unneceflary ; the  pullies  are  in  confequence  brought 
clofer  together,  the  angle  of  the  fall  from  block  to  block 
confiderably  diminifhed,  and  the  fridion  againll  the  plates  en- 
tirely avoided.  Brafs  guards,  with  grooves  oppoine  to 
thofe  in  the  pullies,  are  rivetted  to  the  blocks,  to  prevent  the 
chain  getting  out  of  its  birth  from  any  accidental  circum- 
llance.  This  method  of  working  chains  I firfr  put  in  prac- 
tice for  Meflls.  T.  W.  and  13.  Botiicid,  at  their  works,  in 
Juiy  1803  ; and  it  is  applied  in  the  working  of  cranes  capable 
of  purchaiing  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons ; in  the  working  of 
the  governor  balis  of  fleam  engines  conilrufied  by  Mcflrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  and  in  the  railing  of  coal  and  ore  trom 
the  mines,  for  which  purpofes  ropes  had  before  been  folely 
ulsd  at  this  manufadt  my.  I11  ail  tales  it  has  performed 
with  the  litmoll  fafety,  uniformity,  and  flexibility  ; fo  much 
fo,  that  the  prejudices  of  our  workmen  againll  chains  are 
entirely  done  away,  and  they  hoitt  the  heavietl  articles  with 
more  eafe,  and  as  great  confidence  of  fafety,  as  they  would 
with  the  bell  ropes. 

The  fame  method  is  applicable,  at  a trifling  expence,  to 
all  machines  at  prefent  worked  by  ropes,  or  by  chains,  in 
the  ufual  way  : and  all  the  common  chains  now  in  ufe,  may 
be  applied  to  it  with  equal  facility. 

With  a view  of  afeertaining  the  relative  flexibility  of 
ropes  and  chains,  I wedged  an  iron  pulley,  thirty-one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  fpmdle  of  the  pinion  of  a. 
crane  of  the  following  defeription,  viz, 

Barrel,  30  inches  diameter. 

Wheel,  64  teeth. 

Pinion,  -8  ditto. 

Top  block,  with  three  pullies  of  12  inches  diameter. 

Bottom  block,  with  2 ditto,  ditto. 

To  the  large  pulley  I attached  a fmall  rope,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fufpending  the  weights  in  the  hoifting  of  the  dif- 
ferent loads,  and  the  refults  were  as  follow  : 


The  crane  was  loaded  with, 

Took  to  h ill  the  loads  when 
reefed  with  the  chain  in 
grooved  pul  ies.  All  the 
experiments  were  i tried 
with  the  fame  grooved 
pullies. 

Ditto,  when  reefed  with  a 
half-worn  tarred  drand- 
laid  rope  3!  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Ditto,  when  reefed  with  the 
chain  pronufeuoufly,  as  in 
the  common  way. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Fird,  - - 2000 

63 

74 

80 

Second,  - - icoo 

32 

39 

41 

Third,  - - 500 

ZI 

. 

22 

Total  3500 

112 

134 

143 

Tne  flexibility  is  inverfely  as  thefe  momenta,  and  proves 
the  fuperiority  of  chains  ; for  (on  the  average  of  the  trials 
with  the  chain  in  the  grooves; 

One  pound  railed  - 3l'"\ 5 lbs. 

With  a half-worn  ftrand-Iaid  tarred  rope, 
three  inches  and  a half  in  circumfe- 
rence - - 26.11  ditto. 

And  with  the  chain  in  the  ufual  way, 

only  - . . , . 24.47  ditto. 

It  all'o  appears  (contrary  to  the  general  opinion.)  that 
chains  are  fafer  than  ropes  ; for  it  is  an  eftablifhed  axiom, 
that  thofe  bodies  whole  fibres  are  moll  in  the  diredion  of 
the  llrain,  are  the  lead  liable  to  be  pulled  afunder  ; and  in 
our  examination  of  the  properties  of  a rope,  wt  find  that 
the  ftrands  crofs  the  diredion  of  the  drain  in  undulated  lines, 


and  conlequently  prevent  its  uniform  adion  thereon.  A rope 
is  fubjed  to  this  inconvenience  even  when  dretched  in  a di- 
red  line,  but  more  particularly  fo  when  bent  over  a pul- 
ley, as  in  that  pofition  the  upper  fedion  moving  through  a 
greater  fpace  than  the  under  one,  is  aded  upon  by  the 
who'e  drain  ; and  hence  the  frequent  breaking  of  ropes  in 
bending  over  pullies,  from  the  double  drain  overloading 
the  drands  of  which  the  upper  fedion  is  formed. 

The  links  of  a chain  are  fubjed  to  the  tranfverfe  drain* 
where  they  move  in  contad  ; but  as  fuch  drain  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  bearings,  it  mud  be  very  tri- 
fling. All  the  links  having  axles  of  their  own,  the  chain, 
moves  fimuitaneoufly  with  the  drain,  and  both  are  in  con- 
fequence retained  in  continual  equilibrio.  A chain  in, 
grooves  will  therefore  fudain  as  great  a weight  when  bent 

over 
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over  a pulley,  as  it  will  in  a dirt£l  line,  and  confequently  is 

fafer  than  a rope. 

The  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  having  for  many  years  pad;  offered  premiums 
for  improvements  in  cranes,  have  therefore  a large  collection  of 
models  of  different  forts.  We  have  feleCted  3 of  thefe,  and 
have  appropriated  Plate  XX.  Mechanics , to  the  explanation  of 
them.  Pigs.  1 and  2,  are  two  elevations  of  a walking  wheel 
crane  laid  before  them  by  Mr.  James  White  of  Chevening, 
Kent,  and  for  which  he  received  a premium  of  40  guineas 
in  the  year  1796.  We  have  found  it  neceffary  to  have 
new  drawings  made  of  this  machine,  as  thofe  publifhed  by 
the  learned  fociety  are  taken  from  the  model  left  with 
them,  and  do  not  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  machine 
fhould  be  conftrudled. 

Figs.  1 and  2,  are  two  elevations  of  it  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  A A is  a large  wheel,  about  16  feet  diameter, 
ft rongly  framed  and  fecured  to  its  axis  E,  which  is  mount- 
ed upon  pivots  at  its  ends  and  inclined  to  the  horizon  in 
an  angle  of  about  70  degrees,  and  confequently  the  plane 
of  the  whetl  inclines  20  degrees.  The  rope  of  the  crane 
is  coiled  round  the  axle  and  paffes  over  a pulley  a , (Jig.  1 .)  to 
the  gib  of  the  crane,  which  is  conftruCfed  in  the  ufual  me- 
thod ; F is  a lever  extending  acrofs  the  wheel  and  fixed  at 
one  end  into  an  upright  axis  ; G H is  a fhort  lever  con- 
nected with  an  iron  rod  e,  with  a gripe  g,  which  embraces 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  prevents  its 
turning,  unlcfs  removed  by  pufhing  the  lever  F ; h (Jig.  1 .) 
is  a cord  faftened  to  the  gripe  lever,  and  going  over  a pulley 
in  the  floor,  having  a weight  fufpended  from  it ; this  always 
gives  the  gripe  a tendency  to  Hop  the  wheel,  and  by  the 
weight  coming  up  to  the  puliey  flops  the  gripe  lever  from 
.going  too  far,  when  prefTcd  by  a man  walking  on  the 
wheel.  The  wheel  is  turned  by  a man  walking  on  the 
wheel  and  pufhing  the  gripe  lever  F,  fo  as  to  releafe  the 
wheel  which  then  turns  (if  the  load  be  not  too  great)  both 
by  his  weight  and  mufcular  exertion  applied  againft  the 
gripe  lever. 

The  wheel  is  fuppofed  to  be  ereCted  in  a warehouse,  and  an 
opening  is  made  in  the  floor  to  allow  the  wheel  to  pafs 
through.  The  man  walks  from  the  floor  at  h.  up  the  wheel, 
which  will  always  be  at  reft,  unlefs  he  relieves  it  by  pufh- 
ing the  lever  F.  The  end,  /,  of  the  gripe  is  jointed  to  a flout 
upright  beam  going  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
where  the  crane  is  ereCled,  and  the  reft  of  the  gripe  fhould 
be  hung  by  fmall  cords  from  the  ceiling  to  prevent  its  falling- 
down  and  getting  from  its  work. 

The  properties  of  this  crane  are  as  follow  : its  fimplicicy 
conftlling  of  a mere  wheel  and  axle.  Secondly,  its  only 
friftion,  exclulive  of  the  pullits,  is  that  on  the  two  gud- 
geons of  the  fhaft  ; and  one  of  thefe  fupports  the  weight 
of  the  wheel,  and  of  the  man  that  works  it,  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  its  point.  Thirdly,  it  is  durable,  as  is  evident 
from  the  two  properties  above-mentioned.  Fourthly,  it  is 
fafe,  for  it  cannot  move  but  during  the  pleafure  of  the  man, 
and  while  he  is  actually  prefling  on  the  gripe-lever.  Fifthly, 
this  crane,  admits  of  an  almoil  infinite  variety  of  different 
powers  ; and  this  variation  is  obtained  without  the  lead 
alteration  of  any  part  of  the  machine.  If,  in  unloading  a 
veflel,  there  fhould  be  found  goods  of  every  weight,  from 
a few  hundreds  to  a ton  and  upwards,  the  man  that  does 
the  work  will  be  able  fo  to  adapt  his  ftrength  to  each  as  to 
raife  it  in  a fpace  of  time  proportionate  to  its  weight,  he  walk- 
ing always  with  the  fame  velocity  as  nature  and  his  greateil 
cafe  may  teach  him.  It  is  a great  difadvantage  in  fome 
cranes,  that  the  fmalleft  weight  muft  be  as  long  in  rifing 


as  the  larged,  unlefs  the  man  turn  or  walk  with  a greate 
velocity,  which  tires  him  in  fl ill  greater  proportion. 

In  other  cranes,  perhaps,  two  or  three  different  powers 
may  be  procured  ; to  obtain  which,  fome  pinion  mult  be 
fhifted,  or  frefh  handle,  applied  or  refereed  to.  In  this 
crane,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  labourer  find  his  load  fo  heavy 
as  to  permit  him  to  alcend  the  wheel  without  its  turning,  let 
him  only  move  a ftep  or  two  toward  the  circumference,  and  he 
will  be  fully  equal  to  the  tafk.  Again,  if  the  load  be  fo 
light,  as  fcarcely  to  redd  the  aClion  of  his  feet,  and  thus 
oblige  him  to  run  through  fo  much  fpace,  as  to  tire  him 
beyond  necefiity,  let  him  move  laterally  towards  the  centre, 
and  he  will  foon  feel  the  place  where  his  ftrength  will  fuffer 
the  lead  fatigue,  by  railing  the  load  in  queftion. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that,  if  left  alone,  this  crane 
will  naturally  reduce  itfelf  to  a date  of  rell,  even  though  a 
weight  were  fufpended  to  it.  The  means  will  appear  to  be 
the  gripe,  or  brake  at  the  top,  and  its  lever,  which  dretches 
acrofs  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  at  the  height  of  a man’s 
bread,  when  in  an  attitude  of  treading  the  wheel  to  the  beft 
advantage. 

The  next  crane  of  the  Society’s  which  we  fhall  deferibe, 
is  one  for  which  Mr.  John  Braithwaite  received  their  gold 
, medal.  The  defeription  publifhed  in  the  third  volume  of  their 
Tranl'adlions,  is  as  follows  : 

The  frame,  which  is  wholly  of  cad  iron,  is  formed  of 
two  circles,  held  together  by  three  lerewed  bars,  and  danding 
on  four  feet  ; the  crane  wheel,  which  is  inclofed  within  the 
frame,  conlitls  of  three  concentric  toothed  face-wheels,  joined 
together  by  drong  bars,  whofe  axle  is  the  barrel,  on  which 
the  rope  is  coiled  ; in  the  front  of  the  face-wheels  runs  a 
fhifting  arbor  ; on  this  arbor  is  a pinion,  which  may  be 
brought  to  work  in  the  teeth  of  either  of  the  face' -wheels, 
and  thereby  the  power  employed  at  the  winch  may  be  ap- 
plied to  raife  a greater  or  leffer  weight  occafionally. 
A B C D E,  Jigs.  3 and  4,  is  a frame  of  cad  iron  ; F,  G,  H, 
three  concentric  face-wheels,  united  together  by  the  eight 
draight  bars,  a,  a,  a ; IK  a Hiding  arbor,  on  which  is 
fixed  a pinion  L ; M the  winch  or  handle  ; N a flop, 
which,  when  lifted  up,  permits  the  Hiding  arbor  to  be 
moved  backward  or  forward  ; but,  when  down,  retains  it 
in  its  proper  place  ; O a pall,  or  Hop,  which  prevents  the 
crane  running  back,  but  may  be  difeharged  at  pleafure  ; 
P the  barrel  on  which  the  rope  is  coiled. 

We  think  a great  improvement  might  be  made  in  this 
machine,  by  putting  on  the  arbor,  I Iv,  three  pinions,  one  for 
each  wheel;  they  fhould  all  be  put  loofe  upon  the  arbor,  but 
either  of  them  may  be  eafily  fixed  to  turn  with  it  by  a Hiding 
coupling  iron  ; which  will  only  admit  of  one  being  engaged 
at  a time.  The  wheels  might  then  be  beviled,  which  are 
found,  by  experience,  to  work  belter  than  the  face-wheels ; 
and  the  Hiding  of  the  arbor  obliges  it  to  be  of  greater  length 
than  neceffary,  and  more  liable  to  be  drained  or  bent ; we 
have  feen  fuch  a contrivance  in  other  machines  which  adled 
verv  well. 

Fig.  5,  is  a contrivance  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Dixon,  for  which 
the  Society  prefented  him  with  15  guineas  in  1793,  which 
he  calls  a prefervative-wheel ; it  is  intended  to  be  applied 
within-fide  of  an  ordinary  vertical  wheel,  where  the  men 
walk  in  the  infide,  to  prevent  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
continually  expofed,  by  the  load  being  too  great  for  them  ; 
the  wheel  then  runs  back,  and  throws  them  about  in  the 
wheel,  and  frequently  kills  them.  A E is  the  axis,  or  fpindle 
of  the  walking- whetl;  the  arms  are  mortifed  into  it  at  aa  ; E 
is  the  part  where  the  crane  rope  winds  ; B,  B,  are  two  wheels 
fixed  on  the  axis,  ar.d  having  at  their  peripheries  fix  pullies, 
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Over  which  ropes  run,  that  are  fattened  at  their  extremities 
to  two  fegments  of  circles  C,  C ; thefe  are  united  together 
by  a wooden  bar  D,  which  the  men  are  to  lay  hold  of  and 
fufpend  themfelves  by  in  cafe  of  danger. 

This  machine  would  completely  obviate  the  danger  to 
which  the  men  who  work  in  thefe  wheels  are  expofed,  but 
it  would,  at  the  fame  time,  increafe  the  danger  to  thofe  em- 
ployed in  other  parts,  as  the  men  within  the  wheel  would, 
by  hanging  themfelves  to  the  bar  D,  remove  ail  obftruc- 
tions  to  the  wheel’s  motion,  and,  without  fome  other  con- 
trivance of  a brake-lever,  the  wheel  would  run  down  fo 
rapidly  by  the  aftiou  of  the  load  as  to  expofe  thofe  at  the  gib, 
and  other  parts,  to  great  danger. 

Mr.  Fergufon  contrived  a crane  (already  defcribed)  to  re- 
move the  fame  defeft,  where  the  walking-wheel  had  a ring  of 
cogs  round  its  outfide,  working  into  a pinion,  on  wbofe 
axis  was  a brake  and  racket- wheel,  with  a winch  at  the  end 
for  the  man  who  managed  the  brake  to  afiitt  occafionaliy 
in  raifing  the  load.  But  the  rapid  motion  of  the  circum- 
ference cf  thefe  large  wheels,  in  molt  cafes,  renders  this 
contrivance  inapplicable,  unlefs  a fmaller  cog-wheel  was  fixed 
upon  the  fame  axis  with  the  walkirfg-wheel. 

^ Fig.  I,  of  P/u/tXX L is  a gib  for  a crane  invented  by  Mr. 
Brnmah,  and  defcribed  by  him  in  Nichclfon’s  Journal,  8vo. 
vol.  viii.  p.  99.  The  fupport  for  the  gib  is  a hollow  pipe 
or  column,  A,  firmly  fixed  by  a fquare  flanch,  bo  ted  to 
beams  in  the  ground,  and  the  rope  for  the  crane  paffcs 
through  this  pillar.  The  gib  of  the  crane  has  two  fockets, 
a,  a,  fitting  to  the  pillar,  fo  that  It  can  turn  all  round.  A 
>$■  pulley,  b,  is  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  gib  and  its  edge  hangs 
juft  over  the  centre  of  the  column  : d is  the  pulley  at  the 
end  of  the  gib.  The  crane  rope,  after  going  over  the  pul- 
lies  b,  d,  paftes  down  the  column,  and  goes  round  another 
pulley,  to  convey  it  to  the  crane-work,  which  may  be  of 
any  of  the  kinds  we  have  defcribed. 

Fig.  2,  is  a very  good  kind  of  crane,  as  it  requires  no 
framing  over  it  ; it  turns  round  upon  a ftrong  vertical  beam, 
AB,  moving  between  rollers  fixed  in  the  floor  of  the 
w'haif  at  B,  and  going  down  below  that  12  or  14  feet, 
where  it  works  on  a pivot.  The  beams  of  the  gib  are 
mortifed  into  the  beam  A B ; the  wheels  are  mounted  in 
a frame  formed  by  two  call  iron  erodes  bolted  to  the 
beam,  one  on  each  fide  5 the  barrel  is  one  foot  diameter ; 
the  great  wheel  has  100  teeth,  and  is  four  feet  diameter ; the 
fecond  wheel  has  31  teeth  ; and  the  laft  pinion  feven  leaves. 
The  winches  can  be  applied  to  any  of  the  wheels  for  dif- 
ferent powers,  when  it  is  ufed  on  the  barrel,  or  fecond 
wheel  ; the  others  are  put  out  of  geer  by  Aiding 
their  fpindles  endways.  The  barrel  arid  pullies  fhould 
always  be  grooved,  as  in  Mr.  Smeaton’s  crane,  where 
chains  are  ufed,  though  this  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to 
by  Mechanics. 

Fig.  3,  reprefents  the  tongs  by  which  logs  of  timber  are 
taken  up  with  a crane,  and  the  greater  weight  they  bear  the 
better  they  hold.  Figs.  4 and  5,  are  two  elevations  of  a 
crane  by  Mr.  Valentine  Gotilieb  cf  Lambeth  Marfh,  Lon- 
don. The  barrel,  A,  has  a wheel  fixed  to  it  at  each  end  ; 
one,  a,  has  96  teeth,  the  other  90  ; b is  an  arbor  with  two 
pinions  on  it  of  eight  teeth  for  the  wheel  96,  and  another  of 
14  for  the  wheel  90;  thefe  pinions  are  at  a fmaller  diftance 
apart  on  their  arbor  than  the  two  wheels,  fo  that  they  can- 
not be  both  engaged  to  the  wheel  at  once,  and  by  Aiding  it 
an  end  either  wheel  and  pinion  may  be  ufed  for  different 
work  ; e,f,  are  two  flops  to  hold  it  in  either  one  ; h is  a fly 
on  the  fame  arbor  b,  and  e the  handle.  The  original  part 
of  the  crane  is  the  gib  ; it  is  a large  beam,  H,  placed  hori- 


zontally, and  running  upon  a roller  at  k,  and  its  other  end 
kept  down  by  another  at  l ; it  has  a pulley  at  its  outer  end, 
over  which  the  rope  paffcs.  The  underfide  of  the  beam  is 
cut  into  teeth,  forming  a rack,  and  a pinion  of  eight  leaves, 
on  the  fame  arbor  as  the  wheel  in,  moves  the  beam,  fo  as  to 
bring  the  goods  fufpended  from  its  end  into  the  houfe.  H 
is  the  wall  of  the  vvarehoufe,  and  the  wheels  are  fuppofed  to 
he  placed  in  the  roof.  The  wheel  m , and  the  fly  wheel, 
have  endlefs  ropes  going  round  them  to  work  the  crane  by, 
in  the  room  below,  if  neceffary. 

Crane,  in  Ornithology,  the  ArdeA  grus  of  Linnmus  and 
Gmelin.  For  an  account  of  the  birds  that  are  referred  to 
this  clafs  or  diviflon  in  the  arrangement  of  Gmelin  ; fee 
Grues.  For  other  fpecies  of  the  Ardea,  fee  Cicon ia  and 
Stork,  Cristatve,  and  Herons. 

Crane’j  bill,  a kind  of  forceps  ufed  by  furgeons,  and  fo 
named  from  its  figure. 

Crane’s-^///,  in  Botany.  See  Erodium,  Geranjum, 
Pelargonium. 

Crane-^,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  creature  we  com- 
monly cal  father  long-legs;  and  the  authors  of  hiftories 
of  infedls,  Tipula  terrefris.  This  creature  affords  the 
microfcopic  obfervers  many  curious  particulars  ; but  the 
moft  remarkable  is,  the  furprifiug  contraftion  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  in  the  legs.  Thefe  being  diffedled  in  a drop 
of  water,  and  placed  before  ti  e mierofeope,  the  flefhy  fibres 
contrail  and  diftend  themfelves  in  a manner  not  to  be  ima- 
gined, and  continue  this  motion  for  feveral  minutes  ; and 
this  is  conftantly  to  be  ohferved  in  th:s  infedl,  and  never 
in  any  other,  fo  far  as  has  been  yet  obferved.  Leewen- 
hoeck,  Arcan.  Nat.  tom.  iii.  p.  109. 

The  inteftines  of  this  creature  are  alfo  very  wonderful, 
confitting  of  numberlefs  veffels  and  organs,  which  may  be 
feen  as  plainly  by  the  mierofeope,  as  the  bowels  of  larger 
animals  can  by  the  naked  eye.  Tne  tails  .both  cf  the  mate 
and  female  are  alfo  of  an  amazing  ftrudture ; the  female’s 
ends  in  a (harp  point,  with  which  (he  perforates  the  ground, 
and  depofiis  her  eggs  under  the  grafs  in  meadows. 

Crane  lines,  in  a ffiip,  are  lines  going  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  fprit-fail-top-maft,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
ftays  ; ferving  to  keep  the  fprit-faii-top  matt  upright  and 
fteady. 

CRANE-n«i  of  a carriage.  See  Coach. 

CRANENBOURG,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Roer,  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrid  of  Cleves.  It  has  only  955  inhabit- 
ants. The  canton  itfelf  contains  fifteen  communes,  with  a 
population  of  4641  individuals.  The  town  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Prufiian  duchy  of  Cleves  in  Weftphalia, 
which  at  prefent  forms  part  of  the  department  of  the  Roer. 

CRANEQUINlERS,or  CRANEQuiERs,in  Military  Lan- 
guage. Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  this  name  was  given 
to  foldiers  who  were  armed  with  bows,  and  made  ufe  of  an 
inftrument  called  Cranequin  for  bending  them.  The  dukes  de 
Bourgoynehad  nfually  fix  hundred  cranequiniers  in  their  fuite. 

CRANEY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  S.  fide 
of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river, 
and  5 miles  S.W.  of  Fort  George,  on  Point  Comfort.  It 
commands  the  entrance  of  both  rivers. 

CRANF1ELD,  a redlury  in  Bedfordfhire,  in  the  hur- 
dred  of  Redbornftcke  : this  village  is  fituate  upon  ftrong 
clay  land,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  deep  and  miry  (late  of 
its  roads,  although  its  fituation  is  very  high  : the  fpire  on 
its  fteeple  is  a very  commanding  object,  whofe  place  was 
determined  by  the  govenment  trigonometrical  furvey  in 
1 799?  by  an  obfervation  from  Bowbrich-lnll  flation,  dif- 
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lant  29,599  feet,  and  bearing  30°  44'  22"  S.W.  from  the 
parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  another  from 
Lidiington-park  Ration,  diRant  19,526  feet,  whence  is  de- 
duced its  latitude  52°  4'  3".!  N.  and  its  longitude  o°  36' 
1 1".  r,  or  2'  24". 7 W.  of  Greenwich 

Cranfield point  is  the  N.  point  of  the  entrance  into 
Carlingford  bay  on  the  eaR  coalt  of  Ireland.  N.  lat.  540 
W.  long.  6°  o'  30". 

CRANGANORE,  a town  of  India,  in  the  country  of 
Cochin,  on  the  coaR  of  Malabar,  with  an  irregular  fortrefs 
&uilt  by  the  Porttiguefe,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1662  ; the  Dutch  fold  it  in  1789  to  the  rajah  of 
Travancore  ; v'hich  caufed  a war  between  the  Englifh  and 
Tippoo  Sultan,  king  of  the.  My  fore,  who  difputed  the 
right  of  the  Dutch  to  difpofe  of  it.  It  was  taken  by 
Hyder  Ali,  and  retaken  by  the  EngliRi  in  1790.  N.  lat. 
<ro°  23A  E.  long.  750  58'. 

CRANGEN,  a (mail  town  of  Prufiia,  in  Ulterior  Pome- 
rania, with  a caRle,  fituated  on  the  river  Grabow. 

CRANGON,  in  Entomology.  See  Cancer  AJlacus. 

CRANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Greece, 
in  Etolia,  near  the  city  of  Ambracia,  according  to  Pliny. 
This  mountain  gave  name  to  a country.  Steph.  Byz. 

CRANICH1S,  in  Botany.  Schrtb.  1374.  Swartz. 
Prod.  120.  Swed.  Tranf.  1S00.  p.  113.  Clafs  and  or- 
der, gynandria  monandria.  Nat.  Old.  Orchidia,  Linn. 

Juff.  “ 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spathes  vague.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  re- 
fupinate,  fomewhat  ringent.  Petals  five  ; three  exte- 
rior; two  of  them  lateral,  fuperior  ; one  anterior,  inferior; 
nearly  equal,  ereCt,  fpreading  ; two  lateral,  interior,  fcarce- 
ly  iefs  : lip  of  the  neCtary  (uppermoR  in  fituation)  between 
the  lateral  fuperior  petals,  vaulted,  egg-Riaped,  lomewhat 
keeled,  often  bifid  at  the  bale,  tender,  covering  the  parts 
of  fructification.  Siam.  Anther  parallel  to  the  Ryle,  af- 
fixed behind,  ereCt,  acuminate,  two-celled  ; pollen  maffes 
oblong,  nearly  ftfiile,  pulverulent.  Pip--  Germ  inferior, 
egg-lhaped,  oblique;  Ryle  ereCt,  dilated  in  the  middle, 
membranous  at  the  tip,  acuminate;  fligma  before  (towards 
the  lip)  fomewhat  concave.  Peric.  Capfuie  oblong  or 
inverfely  egg-Riaped,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  trigonous, 
three-keeled,  one-celled,  opening  under  the  ribs,  cohering 
at  the  tip  and  bafe.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  like  faw- 
duR,  affixtd  to  a columnar  receptacle. 

EfT.  Ch.  Corolla  refupinate,  lomewhat  ringent.  Lip  of 
the  neCtary  vaulted.  Anther  parallel  to  the  Ryle,  affixed 
behind,  ertCt,  acuminate,  two-celled. 

Sp.  1.  C.  aphylla.  Swartz,  fi.  ind.  occid.  3.  1421. 

Without  leaves  ; roots  fafcicled,  cylindrical,  acute;  Rem 
roundifii  ; petals  connivent.”  2.  C.  diphylla.  “ Roots  faf- 
cicled, filiform,  naked ; leaves  in  a pair,  petioled,  heart- 
Jhaped,  acute;  Rem  almoR  naked.”  3.  C.  oligantha. 
,e  Roots  fafcicled,  club-fhaped ; leaves  petioled,  oblong, 
acuminate,  fliining  ; Rem  nearly  naked  ; fpike  filiform  ; 
petals  connivent.”  4.  C.  Jlachyodes.  “ Roots  fafcicled, 
cylindrical,  obtufe  ; leaves  petioled,  egg-ftiaped,  acumi 
nate  ; Rem  Rieathed  ; petals  revolute.”  5*  C.  mufeofa. 
“ Roots  fafcicled,  filiform,  tomentous ; root-leaves  peti- 
oled, egg  Riaped  ; Rem  ones  fheathing  ; lip  dotted  within. 
6.  C.  paucijlora.  “ Roots  fafcicled,  cylindrical,  villous; 
leaves  nearly  fefiile,  oblong,  acute  ; Rtm  few-flowered,  pu- 
befeent  at  the  top.  All  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

CRANII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cephallenia,  fituated  towards  the  weR  in  a fmall  gulf. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  Botany,  Linn.  Sec  Marty- 
■mia  and  Gesneria. 


CRANIOLAUIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a fpecies  of 
Amonia,  with  an  orbiculated  {hell,  found  very  rarely  in 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  near  the  Philippine  lRes ; mo  e 
frequently  fofiile.  Alfo  a fpecies  of  Echinus  found  in 
India. 

CRANIOLOGY  is  one  of  the  terms  ufed  by  Dr.  Gall 
of  Vienna,  and  his  followers,  In  order  to  denote  their  doc- 
trine concerning  the  form  of  the  cranium  as  connected  with 
the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  snd  with  the  paffions 
and  propenlities  that  charaCterife  different  individuals. 

Tl:e  fcience  of  craniology,  in  the  above-mentioned  fenfe, 
is  of  very  recent  origin  ; but  it  has  fo  Rrongly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public,  particularly  on  the  continent,  where 
it  was  fir  ft  promulgated,  that  we  think  it  necefiary  to  ex- 
h’bit,  in  the  prefent  work,  a view  of  the  real  or  pretended 
difeoveries  which  have  been  made  on  this  fubjeCt. 

Concerning  Dr.  Gall,  the  author  of  this  iyfle  m,  who  is 
faid  to  be  a phyfician  of  confiderable  practice,  and  generally 
efieemed  in  Vienna,  vve  are  informed,  that  from  his  earlielt 
infancy,  natural  hiftory  was  his  favourite  Rudy  ; and  his 
greateR  delight  confided  in  collecting  plants  and  animals  of 
every  kind,  and  clafiing  them,  not  according  to  the  method 
pointed  out  in  books  of  fcience,  but  according  to  their  ob- 
vious and  fenfible  differences.  As  he  grew  up,  he  fixed 
upon  medicine  to  be  his  proFefiion,  and  was  led  hv  an  im- 
pnlfe,  which  heconfiders  as  the  refult  of  his  peculiar  orga- 
nization, to  the  habit  of  obfervation  and  comparifon. 

He  was  very  early  induced  to  remark  the  various  fliapes  of 
the  heads  of  his  companions  and  fellow  Undents,  and  to  con- 
ned! thefe  peculiarities  with  their  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter, Having  remarked  in  tome  cafes  a finking  conform- 
ity between  the  general  form  of  the  heads  of  thole  who  alfo 
refembled  each  other  in  mind  and  temper,  he  inferred  the 
general  character  from  the  general  fhape  of  the  fkull  ; but 
unfortunately  he  found,  on  further  examination,  as  fit-iking 
a difagreement  as  he  before  remarked  a certain  correfpon- 
dence  rn  thefe  obfervations.  This  forced  him  to  retraCt  his 
former  general  inferences,  and  to  be  more  precife  in  his  re- 
marks. He  then  began  to  direCt  his  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  fkull,  and  here  he  found  lefs  ittcon- 
filtency  in  his  particular  deductions;  but  he  was  frequently 
forced  to  fhift  his  ground  in  affigning  the  local  organ  he 
affumed.  At  the  fame  time  he  called  to  his  aid  the  obferv- 
ations of  comparative  anatomy  and  profeffior.al  experience  ; 
and  after  many  years  of  long  and  couRant  obfervation,  he 
thinks  himleif  jultified  in  giving  the  refult  to  the  public,  as 
facts  proved  by  experiment,  not  as  principles  or  rules  ful- 
ceptible  of  demonfiration. 

As  foon  as  the  firlt  vague  notions  were  formed  by  him, 
he  very  laborioufly  employed  himfelf  in  collecting  fkuils  of 
every  defeription,  which  is  much  more  eafy  in  Germany 
than  in  England.  He  caufed  models  to  be  taken  in  gypfim 
of  living  characters  of  eminence.  He  made  great  collec- 
tions alfo  of  fkuils  of  animals,  and.  founded  a cabinet  of 
great  extent  and  worth.  As  his  ideas  became  more  exaCt^ 
he  gradually  made  them  known,  and  delivered  ieCtures  on 
the  fubjeCt.  At  length  his  fame  reached  the  court,  and 
the  AuRrian  government,  under  that  fatal  adminifl ration  of 
bigotted  and  weak  prielts,  which  has  at  length  brought 
down  deRruCtion  on  it,  and  threatens  to  involve  the  ruin  of 
all  civilized  Europe,  thought  it  right  to  interfere.  Gall 
was  interdicted  lecturing,  becanfe  his  doCtrine  was  faid  to 
lead  to  materialifm  and  atheifm.  However,  he  had  already 
a numerous  party  of  adherents  who  had  intereR  at  court; 
fome  foreign  ambaffadors,  it  is  faid,  interefied  themfelvcs  in 
his  favour,  and  he  was  allowed  to  read  before  foreigners 
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only  ; that  is,  Auftrian  fubje&s  were  forbidden  to  attend 
his  lectures. 

At  length,  various  unauthorized  publications  having  been 
fpread  about  the  northern  dates  of  proteftant  Germany,  and 
the  public  curiofity  being  excited,  Gall  refolved  to  deliver 
his  lectures  at  the  principal  universities  and  large  cities  in  the 
north  of  Germanv.  In  his  tour  he  delivered  lt&ures  at 
Drefden,  Berlin,  Halle,  Jena,  Weimar,  Gottingen,  Ham- 
burgh, &c.  He  was  every  where  received  with  the  diftinc- 
tion  men  of  letters  enjoy  in  Germany,  and  was  invited  to 
table  at  the  little  courts  where  he  remained  ; a fort  of  cri- 
terion in  that  country,  determining  the  rank  arid  refpedla- 
bility  of  an  individual.  Thus  he  fulfilled  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  enlarging  the  field  of  his  own  obfervation,  and  of 
conferring  with  profefiional  men  concerning  his  dodlrines. 
That  thefe  latter  gentlemen  were  in  general  not  forward  to 
oppofe  or  confirm  his  theory  in  his  prefence,  may  be  readi- 
ly conceived.  The  conteft  generally  began  when  the  pro- 
feffor  was  departed.  Every  where  a conteft  arofe  ; but,  I 
btlieve,  fays  one  of  his  auditors,  in  moll  places  the  majority 
were  againft  our  lefturer. 

In  prefenting  to  the  public  a view  of  this  fyftem,  we 
labour  under  the  difadvantage  of  having  no  delineation  of 
the  fubjeft  from  the  author’s  own  hand.  Gall  has  declared 
his  refolution  not  to  write  till  he  Ihall  have  completed  a 
feries  of  expenfive  and  laborious  engravings  which  are  now 
preparing,  when  he  purpofes  to  give  to  the  world  a volumi- 
nous, fplendid,  and,  as  he  thinks,  decifive  work.  We  rauft  be 
contented,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  accounts  publilhed 
by  fome  of  his  auditors.  The  moft  authentic  of  thefe  are 
the  following  : “ Lettre  de  C.  Villers  a G.  Cuvier,  fur  une 
Nouvelle  Theorie  du  Cerveau,”  Metz.  1802,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a very  good  analyfis  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, No.  III.  art.  15.  “ Reprefentation  of  Gall’s  Theory 

of  the  Brain  and  Cranium,  by  C.  H.  Bilchoff,  profeffor  of 
Anatomy  at  Berlin  : with  Remarks  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Hufeland, 
direftor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,”  Berlin,  1805, 
8vo.  in  German.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  latter  work  that  an 
Englilh  account  of  the  fubjeft,  entitled,  “ Some  Ac- 
count of  Dr.  Gall’s  New  Theory  of  Phyfiognomy,  found- 
ed upon  the  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  of  the  Brain,  and 
the  form  of  the  Skull,”  London,  8vo.  1807;  is  deriv- 
ed ; the  author  of  which  ftates,  likewife,  that  he  has  at- 
tended Gab’s  le&ures,  on  whom  he  makes  the  following  re- 
mark ; “ he  feems  to  poffefs  the  faculty  of  obfervation  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  that  of  reafoning.  He  has  acute- 
nefs  in  obferving  the  individual  appearances  of  nature,  but 
is  not  always  happy  in  the  formation  of  general  notions  ; 
and  I fear,  too,  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  poet’s  couplet ; 

“ To  obfervations  which  ourfelves  we  make, 

We  grow  more  partial  for  the  obferver’s  fake.” 

He  forms  his  premifes  readily,  but  he  makes  his  deduc- 
tions incorredlly.”  Two  pamphlets  in  oppofition  to  the  new 
doftrine  have  been  publifhed  by  profelfor  Walter  of  Berlin  ; 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  BifchofPs  work,  an  analyfis  may  be 
feen  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
July  1806.  Thefe  are  the  fources  from  which  the  following 
ilatement  of  Gall’s  doflrines  is  derived. 

Gall  thinks  that  he  has  made  fome  important  difeoveries 
refpeding  the  ftrufture  of  the  brain,  which,  as  they  are  not 
nt  all  interefting  to  the  general  reader,  and  do  not  affeft  the 
craniologic  part  of  the  fyftem,  we  fhall  pafs  over  very  flightly. 
He  was  led  to  confider  the  brain  as  a membrane,  and  not  as 
a pulpy  fubftance,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed,  from 
obferving  that  the  intellectual  faculties  remained  unimpaired 
in  cafes  of  hydro-cephalus  internus,  where  a quantity  of 
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water  is  collefled  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  whole  fubilanct 
of  the  brain  fometimes  becomes  diflended  to  a membrane, 
fcarcely  a line  in  thicknefs.  Other  pathological  fa&s,  fuch 
as  the  paralyfisof  the  extremities,  in  confiquence  of  injuries 
done  to  the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  induced  him  to  re- 
mark, that  an  uninterrupted  connection  mult  exift  between 
thefe  parts  and  the  Ipinal  marrow.  With  the  view  of  trac- 
ing  this  connection,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  demonftrate 
the  membranous  ItruCtuie  of  the  brain,  be  engaged  in  a fe- 
ries of  anatomical  refenrehes  for  many  years,  till  at  laft  he 
had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  finding  his  conjectures  verified  by 
anatomical  difeoveries.  He  attributes  his  fuccefs  to  his 
manner  of  diflcCting  the  brain  from  the  lower  parts,  be- 
ginning with  the  cerebellum  and  fpinal  marrow,  and  going 
upwards,  inftead  of  following  the  ufual  cuftom  of  beginning 
the  demon llration  at  the  external  fuperior  parts,  and  dicing 
downwards  ; and,  inftead  or  a knife,  which  cuts  and  de- 
ftroys  the  relative  fituation  of  the  feveral  parts,  he  employs 
the  handle  of  a difieCting  knife,  or  fome  blunt  inftrument, 
and  unravels,  as  it  were,  the  different  circumvolutions  of 
which  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  compofed.  The 
chief  refults  of  his  anatomical  inveftigations  are,  that  the 
whole  of  themedullary  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum confifts  of  nervous  fibres,  and  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
tical fubftance  of  ganglions,  by  means  of  which  the  nervous 
fibres  are  nourilhed,  firenglhened,  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected. That  the  neives  which  conltitute  the  eflential  part 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  as  well  as  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  are,  like  the  blood-veflels,  of  two  kinds  ; the  ex- 
current  or  diverging,  and  the  recurrent  or  converging,  which 
all  arife  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  terminate  in  it,  confe- 
quently,  that  the  origin  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  derived  from  tbe  fpinal  marrow. 
That  the  cortical  fubftance  is  the  fuperficial  ganglion  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ; and  that  all  the  excurrent  nerve* 
terminate  in  the  outer  furface  of  the  cortical  fubliance,  on 
which  the  pia  mater  refts,  and  all  the  recurrent  nerves  take 
their  origin  at  this  place. 

Anatomifts  have  ufually  thought  that  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  pons  varolii,  are  formed 
by  elongations  of  the  fubftance  compofing  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  Gall  afierts  direCtly  the  reverfe  ; it  is  true,  lie 
goes  the  veryoppofite  way  to  work,  to  demonllrate  this  in- 
tricate ftrufture.  Walter  declares  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
what  Gall  pretends  to  have  found  out  ; the  preparations  dif- 
played,  and  the  ftruClure  defcribed,  are  only  the  fictions  of 
his  fancy,  and  he  protefts  that  he  faw  nothing  of  what  was 
faid  to  be  fo  clearly  proved.  Other  perfons,  equally  ca- 
pable of  judging,  and  perhaps  more  quick-fig'nted,  not  only 
faw  what  Gall  propofed  to  Ihew,  but  do  julfice  to  the  accu- 
racy of  his  obfervations,  by  acknowledging  their  firm  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  In  Bifchoff’s  work,  the  names  of 
Loder  and  Reil,  two  very  eminent  men  in  the  univerfity 
of  Halle,  are  brought  forward  to  fupport  the  claims  of 
Gall.  Loder  writes  in  terms  of  great  praife,  and  communi- 
cates a cafe  illullrating  a part  of  Gall’s  new  obfervations,  at 
the.  fame  time  acknowledging  the  want  of  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  farts  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  different  organs, 
and  declaring  himfelf  a champion  in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 
The  controverfy  is  now  in  the  hands  of  thofe  beft  qualified 
to  judge  its  merits ; by  the  obfervations  of  diftinguifhed  ana- 
tomifts, the  whole  fabric  of  fame  and  future  uti-lity  rxvuft 
ftand  or  fall,  and  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Gali  will  be  eftimat- 
ed  accordingly. 

The  brain  is  in  general  univerfally  underftood  to  be  the 
organ  of  thinking.  But  thinking  is  only  a general  term,  in- 
cluding a vaft  variety  of  intellectual  phenomena,  and  the 
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brain  is  a verycomplicatcd  organ.  Shall  we  then,  fays  Gall, 
rtft  contented  with  the  general  affertion,  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  mind  ? or  fhall  we  not  rather,  looking  more  nar- 
rowly into  the  ftru&ure  of  the  brain,  conlider  apart,  in  their 
relation  to  mind,  thofe  of  its  parts,  which  are  anatomically 
{hewn  to  be  diftindi,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  brain,  con- 
iidered  as  one  fimple  fubftance,  has  formerly  been  contem- 
plated ? We  fhall  perhaps  find  that  this  more  minute  re- 
fearch  is  but  a reafonable  purfuit  of  the  enquiry  fuggefled 
bv  the  firft  general  obfervation  Gall  profrffcs  to  have  made 
this  inquiry,  and  to  have  found  that  we  ought  nut  to  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  confidering  the  brain  as  the  organ  of 
thought,  but  as  a congeries  of  diftiiuft  organs,  the  exiftence 
of  which  alone  renders  that  great  variety  and  diverfity  of 
talents  poffible,  which  diftinguifh  the  different  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  hardly  lefs  ttrikingly  from  each  other,  than 
man  himfelf  is  diltinguifhed  from  every  other  fpecies  of  beings 
we  know. 

Every  one  of  thofe  nervous  ftreaks  perceived  in  the  great 
ganglion  of  the  brain,  makes  a particular  circumvolution  of 
the  hemifpheres,  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  organ  of  a 
particular  function  of  the  mind  ; that  is,  each  ftreak  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a part  on  which  the  mind  operates  according 
to  a determined  degree  of  force,  and  its  itruCture  is  fo  or- 
ganized as  to  receive  the  imprefiions  communicated  to  it. 
The  phyfiologift  has  obferved  in  the  animal  creation,  that 
the  nerves  of  thofe  animals  which  are  diftinguifhed  for 
fmelling,  feeing,  hearing,  &c.  are  marked  by  being  nu- 
merous and  large,  evincing  a more  elaborate  developement. 
And  having  been  accuflomed  to  fee  the  olfaCtory,  optic,  and 
auditory  nerves  in  animals  proportionally  large  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  fenfes  they  feverally  furnifh  the  individual  with, 
he  will  draw  the  general  inference,  that  wherever  any  organ 
is  met  with  in  a higher  flate  of  developement,  there  we  may 
expert  to  find  the  power  dependent  on  it,  in  correfponding 
energy.  But  the  living  brain  can  never  be  expofed  to  ob- 
fervation ; and  from  the  nature  of  its  fubftance,  lofes  much 
of  its  form  and  texture  foon  after  the  death  of  the  fub- 

The  inference  of  the  phyfiologift  concerning  the  organs 
of  the  brain,  would  therefore  avail  him  but  little,  unlefs 
fome  certain  connexion  were  afeertained  between  the  brain, 
and  its  permanent  covering,  the  fkull.  This  connexion  is 
afTerted  in  the  following  fundamental  pofition  ; “ that  the 
internal  lamina  of  the  flcull  is,  during  the  life  of  man,  per- 
petually formed  by  the  brain  itfelf ; and  that,  therefore, 
where  the  internal  and  external  plates  of  the  flcull  run  pa- 
rallel, we  may  infer  the  form  of  the  brain  from  the  outward 
fhape  of  the  flcull.” 

On  this  fa£t,  and  on  that  before  ftated,  that  each  of  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  cerebrum  confifts  of  an  organ  of  fome 
intellectual  or  fenfible  power,  the  greater  fize  or  develope- 
ment of  which  would  of  courfe  give  the  flcull  its  peculiar 
fhape,  reft  the  fciences  of  craniology  and  craniofcopy ; the 
one  of  which  afferts,  that  the  fhape  of  the  fkull  indicates  the 
law,  by  which,  not  the  actual  character,  but  the  tendencies 
and  difpofitions  towards  character  in  men,  are  determined; 
and  the  other  afferts,  that  that  law  can  be  difeerned  and 
afeertained  by  contemplating  the  fhape  of  the  flcull.  We 
are  not  to  expeCt  to  perceive  the  already  developed  faculty 
of  the  mind,  by  mere  cbfervations  made  on  the  flcull ; it  is 
the  tendency  only,  or  aptitude,  or  poffibility  of  any  parti- 
cular intellectual  quality  in  any  individual,  that  can  be  dif- 
covered ; and  befides,  all  the  predifpofitions  cannot  be  fe- 
leCted  by  looking  at  the  flcull,  becaufe  many  of  the  fuppofed 
organs  cannot  influence  the  fhape  of  the  bones,  in  confe- 
rence of  their  remote  fttuation. 


All  the  organs,  hence  all  the  predifpofitions,  both  in  men 
and  animals,  are  faid  to  be  innate. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  are  threefold:  ift,  organic 
life;  2dly,  fenfitive  life;  and  3dly,  intellectual  life.  A par- 
ticular part  of  the  brain  is  afligned  to  each  of  thefe  func- 
tions ; it  is  only  in  confequence  of  the  fize  of  the  hemi- 
fpheres (the  part  appropriated  for  the  laft  of  thefe  functions) 
that  man  has  the  largeft  brain,  and  not  becaufe  the  fize  of 
the  human  brain  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the.  reft  of  the 
body,  as  hitherto  generally  fuppofed,  nor  on  account  of  the 
comparative  thicknefs  of  the  nerves,  as  Soemmerring  has 
obferved.  To  prove  that  the  organs  of  thought  are  placed 
in  the  hemilpheres  of  the  brain,  thefe  parts  are  faid  to  be 
larger,  and  more  completely  developed,  in  different  ciaffes 
of  animals,  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  faculties ; and 
they  are  moft  perfeit  in  man. 

The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Gall  in  proof  of  the 
plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain,  are,  lit,  the  fenfe  of  fa- 
tigue, arifing  from  the  mind  being  long  employed  in  one 
fubjeCl  of  contemplation  ; and  the  relief  and  delight  we  ex- 
perience in  variety  ; 2dly,  the  various  degrees  in  which  the 
different  faculties  are  poffefi'ed  by  the  fame  individuals  ; 
3dly,  the  lofs  of  certain  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind 
from  wounds,  difeafes,  & c.  affeCting  certain  parts  of  the 
brain. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  ftate  more  precifely  the  rules  of  ob- 
fervation, by  which  Gall  challenges  the  public,  and  parti- 
cularly profeffional  men,  to  try  his  ftatements : having  faith 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  trufting  that  what  he  has  long 
uniformly  feen,  others  will  alfo  invariably  remark,  i.  By 
a clofe  obfervation  of  living  perfons  in  a ftate  of  health,  care  - 
fully feeling,  and  correCtly  noting,  the  eminences  on  the 
flcull,  each  of  which  he  confiders  as  an  organ,  uling  that 
term  in  exprefiing  the  continent  pro  contento  ; and  confidering 
that  only  as  flcull  which  immediately  covers  the  brain. 

This  obfervation  has  taught  Gall,  that  perfons  eminent 
for  certain  talents  have  certain  eminences  on  the  flcull,  the 
feats  of  which  are  capable  of  being  afeertained  and  pointed 
out : while  thofe  who  are  altogether  deftitute  of  fuch  ta- 
lents, have  a finking  or  depreffion  of  the  flcull  at  this  part. 
In  order  to  make  this  experiment  with  fuccefs,  Gall  recom- 
mends it  to  be  tried,  not  on  common  every  day  perfons,  but 
on  thofe  who  are  marked  by  ftrong  peculiarities  of  mini 
and  character:  for  perhaps  every  man  has  every  kind  of  ta- 
lent and  tendency,  though  in  fo  flight  a degree  as  to  be 
unproductive  of  any  effeCts,  from  the  ftronger  influence  of 
other  powers  ; 'hence  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  pe- 
culiarities of  thofe  who  manifeft  mtdiocrity  in  all  things, 
eminence  in  none.  He  alfo  prefers  fubjeCts  uneducated  and 
uncultivated,  as  the  natural  tendencies  of  their  character 
have  been  left  more  to  themfelvcs,  while  the  polifti  ot  focial 
life  tends  to  rub  off  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  individual 
formation.  In  feeling  for  the  organ,  he  recommends  the 
ufe,  not  of  the  fingers,  but  of  the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  : and  declares  that  habit,  as  well  as  a certain  natural 
delicacy  of  touch,  is  neceffary  to  qualify  a perfon  to  make 
thefe  obfervations  with  certainty  of  fuccefs.  2.  But  fome 
of  the  organs  lie  at  the  bafis  of  the  flcull,  and  on  its  lower 
fu'face;  thefe  mull  be  fought  for  after  the  death  of  the 
fubjeCt.  3.  The  obfervation  of  perfons  during  a ftate  of 
difeafe.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  difeafes  of  the 
intellect . 

Infanity  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gall,  a difeafe  of  the 
brain ; and  as  we  obferve  a fort  of  partial  infanity,  fo  he  is 
of  opinion  that  parts  of  the  brain  may  fuffer  a peculiar  af- 
feClion,  while  the  other  parts  are  left  comparatively  in  a 
healthy  ftate;  but  that  the  whole  brain  mult  be  in  a very- 
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dangerous  condition,  is  as  obvious  as  the  want  of  confidence 
in  a perfon  lunatic,  or  partially  infane.  Suppofing  there  is 
in  the  brain  generally  a tendency  to  difeafe.  Gall  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  prominent  and  eminently  developed  organ 
would  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affefted.  Hence  Gall  af- 
ferts  an  ability  at  all  times  to  determine,  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fkuil  of  a lunatic,  in  what  way  his  infanity  be- 
trays itfelf,  even  if  fuch  lunatic  Ihou'd  have  avoided  every 
actual  exprefiion  of  it.  In  mad  perfons,  who  have  fancied 
themfelves  to  be  God,  or  Jefus  Chrilt,  or  at  leaf!  infpired 
prophets,  as  well  as  in  thofe  who  fuffer  the  agonies  of  reli- 
gious defpair,  he  has  uniformly  found  the  organ  of  tbeofo- 
phy.  Thus  it  is  that  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  in  fane  are  deter- 
mined by  their  organ  : and.  wherever  any  organ  is  found  in 
a very  high  degree,  there  is  always  danger  left  a difeafe  of 
the  brain  fhould  produce  a correfponding  madnefs : at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  poffible,  that  where  the  profeffion  and  ha- 
bits of  men  lead  them  to  exercife  a particular  organ,  and  fet 
it  in  a condition  of  great  activity,  though  by  nature  there 
may  be  no  peculiarly  marked  organ,  yet  that  the  difeafe 
may  fix  upon  the  organ  fo  put  into  activity.  And  as  the 
influence  of  life  and  habit  upon  the  organ  is  as  fure  as  that 
of  the  organ  upon  life,  Gall  advifes  that  in  many  cafes  per- 
fons Ihould  try  to  refill  the  tendency  of  their  minds,  by  fol- 
lowing purfuits  altogether  the  reverfe  : for  inftance,  if  he 
knew  a young  man  of  a melancholy  turn  of  mind,  full  of 
nervous  fenfibility,  confcientious  and  fcrupulous,  in  whom 
alfo  the  organ  of  theofophy  Ihould  be  found  in  a high  de- 
gree, inftead  of  allowing  him  to  follow  what  would  pro- 
bably be  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  the  profeffion  of  divi- 
nity, he  would  urge  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  purfue  an  ac- 
tive life.  This  obfervation  has  led  Gall  to  the  application 
of  cooling  remedies  on  that  part  of  the  fkuil  where  the  organ 
lies,  from  the  difeafed  activity  of  which,  the  diforder  pro- 
ceeds: it  being  the  fame  thing  whether  we  afFedt  the  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  ideas,  by  diminifiling  the  activity  of  the 
phyfical  organ  producing  them,  or  whether  we  diminifh  the 
adtivity  of  the  organ,  by  forcing  the  mind  to  other  purfuits ; 
that  is,  by  roufing  other  powers,  and  fetting  other  organs 
in  motion, 

4.  By  obferving  the  influence  which  wounds  and  injuries 
of  the  brain  have  upon  the  intellectual  powers  and  inclina- 
tions of  men.  5.  The  comparifon  of  the  flculls  of  animals 
with  their  powers  and  qualities  ; and  alfo  of  both  thefe  with 
the  fkulls  and  powers  of  men.  6.  Imprefiions  in  gypfam 
of  heads  and  fkulls. 

The  organs  of  which  Gall  fupppfes  that  he  has  difeo- 
vered  the  feat  in  the  human  cranium  are  twenty-fix  in  num- 
ber ; and  are  divided  by  him  into  three  claffes. 

I.  Thofe  by  which  man  is  immediately  enabled  to  enter 
into  connection  with  the  external  world. 

1.  The  organ  of  fexual  love,  at  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  head.  2.  The  organ  of  parental  and  filial  love,  and 
the  animal  forge,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  occiput. 
3.  The  organ  of  friendfiiip  or  fidelity,  between  the  ear  and 
back  of  the  head.  4.  The  organ  of  fighting,  a little  above 
and  behind  the  ear.  5.  The  organ  of  flaughter  lies  before 
and  above  the  preceding  organ  of  fighting,  occupying  the 
fquamous  edge  of  the  parietal  bone.  6.  That  of  addrefs 
or  cunning,  is  before  and  above  the  latter,  and  is  feated  in 
the  fph’enoid  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  7.  That  of  cupi- 
dity is  the  organ  of  addrefs,  continued  almoft  to  the  eyes. 
8.  Of  good-nature,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead.  9.  Of  mimickry  or  imitation,  at  the  fide  of  the 
organ  of  good-nature.  10.  Of  vain-glory  or  vanity,  at  the 
back  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  at  the  fide  of  the  organ  of 
loftinefs.  1 1.  Of  conftancy  or  firmnefs,  in  the  middle  of 


the  top  of  the  fkuil,  where  the  frontal  angles  of  the  parietal 
bones  meet. 

11.  The  fecond  clafs  of  organs  includes  thofe  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
objedts,  which  are  known  to  us  by  means  of  the  external 
fenfes. 

12.  Organ  of  aptnefs  to  learn  and  retain  things,  lies  im- 
mediately over  the  root  of  the  nofe,  betwixt  the  two  eye- 
brows, upon  and  above  the  glabella.  13.  Of  aptnefs  to 
learn  and  retain  places,  fills  that  half  of  the  eyebrow  which 
is  towards  the  nofe.  14.  Of  aptnefs  to  recolledt  perfons, 
(doubtful)  at  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  fide  of  the  orbit. 
15.  Of  the  fenfe  of  colour,  lies  in  the  fuptrciliary  arch,  on 
the  outfide  of  the  organ  of  tafte.  16.  Of  aptnefs  to  learn 
and  retain  mufic.  above  and  behind  the  exterior  angle  ©f  the 
eye,  where  it  adjoins  the  organ  of  cupidity.  17.  Qf  apt- 
nefs to  learn  and  retain  numbers,  is  placed  on  the  outfide  of 
the  organ  of  mufic,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  arch  of  the 
eyebrows  arid  at  the  exterior  upper  angle  of  the  orbit  of  the 
eye.  18.  Of  aptnefs  to  learn  and  retain  words,  at  the  up- 
per and  back  part  of  the  orbit,  producing  in  the  living  fub- 
jedt  a prominent  or  goggle  eye.  19.  Of  aptnefs  to  learn 
and  retain  languages,  on  the  upper  and  anteiior  part  of  the 
orbit,  fa  as  to  deprefs  the  eye,  and  make  it  appear  rather 
hanging  than  prominent.  20.  Of  mechanic  art,  behind  the 
organ  of  number,  and  below  the  point  where  the  organs  of 
mufic  and  cupidity  meet.  21.  Of  prudence  or  circumfpec- 
tion,  about  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the  head,  or  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  parietal  bone.  22.  Of  loftinefs,  at  the 
back  of  the  topof  the  head ; i.  e.  at  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  fagittal  future, 

III.  The  third  and  laft  clafs  of  organs,  are  thofe  which 
conftitute  the  peculiar  prerogatives  and  glory  of  the  human 
race,  and  which  more  eminently  raife  man  above  the  brute 
creation.  They  all  lie  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  on  the 
forehead,  that  auguft  feature  which  the  poet  confiders  as  the 
glorious  charadteriftic  of  humanity.  The  forehead  rifes  in 
animals  as  they  are  advanced  in  the  fcale  of  intellect,  but  it 
is  in  man  alone  that  the  front  affumes  that  graceful  fwell 
which  is  no  lefs  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  tafte,  than  fignifieant 
to  the  phyfiognomift. 

23.  The  organ  of  rhetorical  acutenefs  lies  on  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  above  the  organ  of  things,  and  beneath  that  of 
good  nature.  Thefe  three  organs  follow  each  other  therefore 
in  a ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  glabella  to  the  fagittal 
future.  24.  Of  metaphyfical  fubtlety  ; on  each  fide  of  that  of 
rhetorical  acutenefs  ; fo  that  when  ftrongly  marked  with  the 
laft  organ,  a prominent  round  fwelling  is  formed.  25.  Of 
wit  : at  the  outfide  of  the  laft  mentioned  organ.  26.  Of 
theofophy,  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  forehead. 

To  enter  into  a detailed  confideration  of  all  thefe  organs, 
would  extend  the  prefent  article  beyond  its  juft  limits  5 vVe. 
fhall  therefore  tranferibe  the  account  of  one  or  two  of  the 
organs  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a general  notion  of  the 
kind  of  proof  and  illuftration  on  which  the  theory  of  era* 
niofeopy  is  founded. 

“ The  organ  of  fexual  love  (fays  Gall)  is  placed  in  the 
cerebellum.  It  comprifes  that  part  of  the  os  occipitis,  which 
lies  below  the  linea  femicircularis  inferior,  towards  the  great 
occipital  hole,  and  in  living  fubjedts,  therefore,  is  to  be 
judged  of  only  by  the  thicknefs  and  breadth  of  the  throat 
and  neck.  It  appears  double  on  the  fkuil ; though  the 
two  organs  and  eminences  of  the  cerebellum  join,  yet  each 
produces  a fwelling  apart  on  the  fkuil,  occafioned  by  the 
crifta  occipitalis  interna , which  lies  between  them. 

“ As  the  fexual  pafiion  arifes,  this  part  of  the  brain 
grows  in  difproportion  to  the  other  parts ; and  when,  by 
Mm2  caftration, 
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c'aftration,  the  purpofes  of  nature  in  the  fprmation  of  this 
organ  are  defeated,  we  find  that  it  ceafes  to  develope  and 
perfeCt  itfeif.  It  is  obfervable  in  all  who  have  fuffered  this 
operation  when  young,  that  the  back  part  of  the  fkull,  as  it 
were,  ceafes  to  g-ow  ; the  neck  is  narrow,  and  the  voice, 
whofe  feat  is  in  the  throat,  lofes  its  manly  vigour. 

“ This  remark  is  equally  made  in  many  fpecies  of  animals. 
In  the  more  fimply  framed  animals,  as  in  certain  infeCts 
which  generate  in  the  ufual  way,  the  whole  mafs  of  brain 
confifts  of  mere  knots,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cerebellum  : while  in  thofe  other  animals, 
which  do  not  procreate  in  th  s way,  thefe  knots  are  wanting. 
The  Hallion  and  the  bull  have  a more  perfectly  developed 
cerebellum,  and  confequently  have  a thicker  neck  and 
broader  head  behind,  than  the  gelding  and  ox.  This  is 
known  to  the  common  people,  who  are  concerned  in  the 
breed  of  horfes,  who  give  the  preference  to  thofe  ftallions 
whofe  ears  Hand  the  widell  apart.  The  male  mule,  which 
has  no  power  of  procreation,  generally  fpeaking,  has  a very 
narrow  neck,  and  the  ears  Hand  clofe  together.  It  is  further 
obferved,  that  the  horns  of  the  ox  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  buil,  for  the  reafon  before  ftated,  that  the  procefs  of 
offification  increafcs  as  the  brain  dimioifhes  ; from  the 
fame  principle  are  the  phenomena  attending  the  growth  of 
the  horns  in  the  flag.  If  at  the  time  of  rutting,  the  horns 
are  cnt  off,  the  animal  lofts  its  power  of  procreation,  in 
the  effort  of  nature  to  reproduce  this  fubftance.  The 
channel  in  which  its  ftrength  fhould  run  is  turned  afide,  and 
it  does  not  recover  its  generative  faculty  till  the  horns  are 
grown  again. 

“ Throughout  the  whole  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  the  neck  of 
the  male  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  female.  Gall  attributes 
this  to  the  longer  duration  of  the  fexual  appetite  in  the 
male. 

“ There  are  may  phenomena,  in  cafes  of  difeafe,  tending 
to  the  fame  conclufion.  In  the  nymphomania,  Gall  has  found 
the  neck  very  hot,  fwoln,  and  painfully  inflamed.  He 
related  the  cafe  of  a woman  of  rank  and  chara&er  in  Vienna, 
fubjcCt  to  the  moll  violent  attacks.  She  was  frequently 
feized  with  convulfiVe  affeftions  in  the  neck  ; and  in  a fort  of 
madnefs  would  violently  knock  the  back  of  her  head  againft 
her  back  and  fhoulders,  till  fhe  obtained  relief  by  means  of  a 
feminal  difeharge. 

Wounds  in  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head  will  pro- 
duce inflammation  of  the  parts  of  generation,  and  even  im- 
potence. 

“ In  nervous  fevers,  fatyriafis  is  not  merely  a local  difeafe, 
but  a general  evil  of  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  ; and  to  be 
removed  only  by  fome  general  remedy  applied  to  the  nerves. 
This  feems  to  intimate  the  participation  of  the  brain  in  gene- 
ration. 

“ The  cafes  of  hydrops  cerebri  are  alfo  in  favour  of  the 
fame  doCtrine.  It  is  found  that  of  all  the  general  functions 
of  the  brain,  that  of  generation  is  often  the  only  one  which 
remains  undifturbed  ; and  for  a very  natural  caufe,  that  the 
cerebellum  fuffers  leaft  of  all  parts  of  the  brain. 

“ Cretins  are  notorious  for  their  lafeivioufnefs,  while  they 
are  without  the  common  intellectual  powers,  and  their  cere- 
bellum is  unufually  large.  The  known  effects  of  Ileeping  on 
the  back,  Gall  alio  attributes  to  the  preffure  and  warming  of 
the  cerebellum. 

“ Among  other  cafes  of  infanity,  he  related  one  of  a man, 
from  whom  the  flxed  idea  could  not  be  removed  that  he  had 
fix  wives.  The  cerebellum  was  found  monftroufly  large  after 
his  death.  Once,  on  entering  an  hofpital,in  which  he  never 
had  been  before,  he  heard  a mad  woman  uttering  the  groff- 
eft  obfeenities  ; he  defired  the  attendants  to  go  and  examine 


her  head,  declaring  that  if  they  did  not  find  the  fkull  re. 
markably  large  behind,  he  would  renounce  all  his  opinions. 
He  was  not  deceived. 

“ The  bull  of  Raphael,  which  was  made  from  an  impref. 
fion  taken  in  gypfum,  exhibits  a fort  of  bag  behind,  an- 
nouncing that  tendency  of  his  constitution,  to  which  he  un- 
happily fell  an  early  victim.” 

On  the  organ  of  aptnefs  to  learn  and  retain  places,  we  have 
the  following  remarks. 

The  function  which  this  organ  is  deftined  to  fill  in  the 
inferior  animals,  is,  that  it  gives  the  power  of  fe eking  out 
diflant  places,  and  of  finding  them  again,  when  long  defected 
and  left  at  a great  diftance.  Birds  of  paffage,  fuch  as 
fwallovvs,  ftorks,  & c.  are  all  marked  by  this  organ  ; and 
it  is  known  of  fuch  birds  that  they  have  a perfect  recollection 
of  their  ancient  places  of  refidence.  Swallows  will  return, 
year  after  year,  to  the  fame  neft.  Pigeons,  which  are  ufed 
as  letter-carriers,  have  alfo  this  organ.  The  capacity  which 
animals  (dogs  for  inllance)  have  of  following  their  mailers, 
as  well  as  of  returning  to  their  home,  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed, and  often  truly,  to  the  acutenefs  of  their  feent  ; 
but  many  faCts  are  known,  which  do  not  admit  of  this  ex- 
planation. Gall  related  an  inllance  of  a dog  taken  to  Eng- 
land from  Vienna,  which  foon  efcaped  from  its  new  owner, 
went  alone  to  the  port,  contrived  to  get  on  board  a fhip, 
and  accompanied  a gentleman  to  Mentz,  whom  he  there 
deferted,  and  then  took  his  courfe  alone  to  Vienna.  Whence 
can  this  uniform  and  otherwife  inexplicable  inllinft  arife,  in 
a certain  fpecies  of  animals?  And  why  fhould  not  this  in- 
ftinCt  be  attached  to  a peculiar  ftruCture  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  ? 

“ In  men,  this  organ  feems  to  operate  varioufly ; but  in 
every  cafe  it  is  connected  with  a difpofition  to  obferve  the 
relations  of  fpace,  and  produces  a delight  and  a peculiar 
ability  in  thofe  occupations  which  depend  upon  fuch  rela- 
tions. For  inflance,  both  marfhal  Laudon  and  general 
Mack  are  diftinguifhed  by  this  organ  ; and  thefe  generals 
are  both  faid  to  poffefs,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  a commander  in  chief,  which  lies  in  a 
fkilful  difpofition  of  troops  in  the  field  ■,  what  may  be  called 
the  geometry  of  war. 

“ It  generates  the  love  of  travelling.  After  Gall  had 
formed  his  opinion  concerning  this  organ,  he  was  {truck  by 
meeting  a woman  of  low  rank  in  the  flreets  of  Vienna,  on 
whofe  forehead  the  organ  was  fo  flrikingly  marked,  that 
he  took  an  imprefiion  of  her  head  for  his  cabinet.  On  in- 
quiring of  her  concerning  her  life,  he  found  fhe  was  pof- 
feffed  by  a very  mania  for  wandering.  At  fixteen  fhe  ran 
away  from  Munich  to  Vienna,  where  fhe  lived,  not  as  a fervant 
at  one  place,  for  fhe  could  not  poffibly  Hay  long  in  any 
family,  but  went  from  inn  to  inn,  where  her  reHlefs  love  of 
change  was  beH  gratified.  She,  as  well  as  all  perfons  thus 
organized,  had  a furpriflng  flcill  in  finding  her  way  in 
Hrange  places.  We  all  know  how  very  different  this  abi- 
lity is  in  different  perfons,  and  that  it  Hands  in  no  general 
relation  to  the  intellects  in  general.  The  portraits  and 
buHs  of  moH  eminent  travellers  and  navigators  are  marked 
by  this  organ.  If  I miHake  not,  the  biographer  of  captain 
Cook  mentions  his  countenance  being  diftinguifhed  by 
overhanging  eyebrows.” 

Having  thus  given  a general  view  of  Gall’s  doCtrine,  we 
proceed  to  Hate  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to  it. 
Thefe,  indeed,  occur  to  us  in  fuch  number,  and  of  fuch 
flrong  weight,  that  we  cannot  help  feelmg  furprifed  that 
Gall  fhould  have  made  fo  many  profelytes,  as  we  underHand 
him  to  have  met  with,  and  that  his  fyftem  fhould  have  at- 
tracted fo  much  of  the  public  attention. 


The 
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The  foundations  on  which  the  whole  do&rine  refts,  feem 
to  us  to  be  completely  falfe ; and  the  ftrudlure  which  Gall 
has  raifed  on  them,  is  fupported  by  nothing  but  fanciful 
analogies,  and  the  moil  loofe  and  inapplicable  kind  of  rea- 
foning. 

The  firft  principle  of  the  fyftem,  that  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  have  each  their  feparate  and  independent 
organ,  offers  to  our  confideration  a raoft  queftionable  pofi- 
tion.  At  leaft,  Gall’s  arguments  in  favour  of  the  feparate 
localities  of  thought  are  not  at  all  convincing.  The  fenfe  of 
relief,  from  a change  of  fubjetft,  after  long  ftudy,  is  urged 
as  a proof,  that  the  part  employed  is  different.  But  does 
not  this  argument  almoft  beg  the  qneftion  ? At  leaft,  does 
it  not  make  too  great  ule  of  the  fenfe  of  mufcular  fatigue, 
which  can  be  applied,  only  by  a very  loofe  analogy,  to  the 
brain  ? It  is  evident,  that  the  brain,  if  it  have  any  laws 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  mufcular  motion,  has  a much  greater 
number  peculiar  to  itfelf ; and  by  what  obfervation  has  it 
been  (hewn,  that  the  peculiar  affe&ion  of  the  brain,  which 
we  call,  only  by  analogy,  the  lenfe  of  fatigue,  may  not 
wholly  give  place  to  a different  feries  of  affe&ions  of  the 
fame  part  ? Even  if  the  qneftion  were  to  be  decided  by 
analogies,  thofe  which  juftify  this  oprnion  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  certainly  more  clofe,  than  thofe  which  are  taken 
from  the  contradlions  of  the  voluntary  mufcles,  fince  they 
are  drawn  from  parts  more  immediately  contiguous  with 
the  brain.  The  fame  eye  which  has  been  gazing  on  one 
fpecies  of  light,  finds  relief  from  a mere  change  of  colours  ; 
and,  throughout  the  fyftem,  when  one  ftimulus,  from  too 
frequent  repetition,  has  ceafed  to  produce  effedt,  an  effect  is 
produced  by  a new  ftimulus,  even  of  lefs  abfolute  power; 
though  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  former  parts  are  un 
affedted,  and  that  each  ftimulus  has  its  peculiar  feat  of 
action.  We  may  remark  alfo,  that  the  relief  takes  place 
only  in  a certain  degree,  and  is  not  enough  to  juftify  the 
fuppofed  analogy  ; for,  if  one  faculty  be  greatly  fatigued, 
all  the  other  faculties  are  reduced  to  a ftate  nearly  fimilar. 
Yet  we  know  that  one  arm  may  be  bent,  in  one  continued 
attitude,  till  it  be  almoft  palfied  with  fatigue,  when  the 
other  extremities  are  ftill  in  all  their  vigour,  or,  at  leaft, 
have  their  vigour  but  (lightly  impaired. 

The  fecond  argument  adduced,  is  the  partial  lofs  of 
power,  from  external  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  from  mad- 
nefs,  and  other  difeafes.  The  fadt  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  curious  in  the  whole  phyfiology  of  mind.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  Dr.  Gall,  it  is  found  more  frequently  in  the 
fame  faculty  than  in  different  faculties ; and  the  health  and 
difeafe  are,  confequently,  according  to  him,  in  the  fame 
part.  Such  are  the  cafes  of  perfons,  who  have  loft  the  me- 
mory of  one  language,  and  retained  that  of  another;  of  this 
partial  forgetfulnefs,  there  are  many  varieties,  in  kind,  and 
in  degree.  One  interefting  cafe  is  related  by  Mr.  Villers, 
from  his  own  knowledge.  It  is  that  of  a young  lady  , of 
very  good  underftanding,  at  Frankfort,  who,  after  much 
oppofition  from  her  relations,  had,  at  laft,  obtained  their 
confent  to  her  marriage  with  a perfon  whom  fhe  paflionately 
loved.  After  recovering  from  a long  illnefs,  which  fucceeded 
her  firft  delivery,  fhe  completely  loft  the  memory  of  all  the 
time  that  had  elapfed  fince  her  marriage,  though  remem- 
bering every  other  period  with  as  much  accuracy  as  before. 
From  the  fight  of  her  child,  prefented  to  her,  as  her  own, 
fhe  turned  with  amazement  and  horror;  and  though  fhe 
now,  on  the  faith  of  the  affurance  of  all  her  friends,  con- 
tents to  confider  herfelf  as  a wife  and  a mother  ; fhe  ftill 
looks  on  her  hufband  and  child,  without  being  able  to  con- 
ceive, by  what  magic  fhe  has  acquired  the  one,  and  given 
birth  to  the  other.  Unlefs,  therefore,  Dr.  Gall  call  in  the 


aid  of  the  infinite  dlvifibility  of  matter,  and  allot  a different 
feat  to  each  idea,  fuch  cafes,  it  is  evident,  are  more  in  op- 
pofition to  his  fyftem  than  in  its  favour  ; fince  they  fnew, 
that  what  is  conftffediy  the  fame  part,  may  have  loft  its 
power  in  one  rtfpedl,  yet  retain  it  completely  in  every 
other. 

A third  argument  is  drawn  from  the  various  degrees,  in 
which  the  different  faculties  are  poffeffed  by  the  fame  perfon 
in  perfect  health.  But,  unlefs  the  queftion  be  affirmed,  we 
do  not  fee  how  this  is  more  in  proof  of  one  opinion,  than  of 
its  oppofite.  A mathematician,  for  inftance,  may  have  no 

poetic  tafte.  The  perception  of  the  relations  of  mathema- 
tical ideas  forms  one  feries  of  affections,  the  perception  of 
the  beauties  of  poetry  includes  another  feries  ; and  the  two 
feries  are  different,  whether  they  be  afffdtions  of  the  fame 
organ,  or  of  different  organs  : nor  is  there  more  reafon,  a 
priori , in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other,  that  becaufe  one 
feries  exifts,  the  other  fhould  exift  alfo.  We  know,  that 
in  parts,  which  are  confeffedly  the  fame,  and  originally  even 
capable  alike  of  either  feries,  as  in  the  mufcular  motions 
nectflarv  in  tw'o  mechanical  arcs,  there  may  be  produced  the 
utmoft  facility  of  one  feries,  while  in  the  other  there  is 
ail  the  awkward  flownefs  of  the  moft  unexercifed  organs. 

If  however  there  were  no  other  arguments  on  this  fubjecl, 
the  records  of  morbid  anatomy  alone  would  fuffice  to  over- 
turn the  unftable  ftruCfure  of  Gall’s  fyftem.  Thefe  will 
fhew  us  that  there  is  not  a fingle  part  of  the  encephalon, 
which  has  not  been  impaired  or  deftroyed,  without  any  ap- 
parent change  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  In  the 
great  work  of  Haller  there  is  a very  full  collection  of  cafes 
of  this  kind  (Element.  Phyfiol.  tom.  iv.  p.  338.);  and 
there  is  a fimilar  catalogue  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Manchefter  Tran  factions,  where  Dr.  Ferriar  has  feleCted 
many  of  Haller’s  cafes,  with  confiderable  additions  from 
other  authors.  Againft  Dr.  Gall,  however,  in  particular, 
it  may  be  of  confequence  to  ftate,  that,  among  the  cafes  to 
which  we  refer,  are  fome,  in  which  the  whole  cortical  part 
was  wafted  or  corrupted,  while  the  fenfes  remained  entire. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  if  many  organs  be 
fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  brain,  the  entire  and  exclu- 
five  lofs  of  one  faculty  fiiould  be,  in  fo  many  cafes  of  local 
injury,  not  a rare,  but  a common  occurrence  ; and  that,  with 
the  lofs  of  the  whole  cineritious  part  of  the  brain  ; the 
whole  of  thofe  powers,  which  have  their  feat  in  that  part, 
mull  neceffarily  perilh. 

If  the  organs  of  many  of  the  faculties  be,  as  Dr.  Gall 
affirms,  double,  fince  a difeafe  of  one  iide  of  the  head  does 
not  neceffarily  imply  a difeafe  of  the  other  fide,  each  organ, 
even  in  health,  mu  ft  have  its  feparate  afTeClions,  which  may 
correfpond,  but  which  may  alfo  be  diffimilar  : and  the  two 
may  thus  be  exercifed,  at  the  fame  moment,  on  different 
fubje&s,  or  from  the  fame  fubje&s  give  oppofite  refults. 
Thus,  fays  an  ingenious  critic,  the  mind  fiiould  be  capable 
of  completely  believing,  and,  at  the  fame  moment  com- 
pletely difbelieving  the  fame  propofition.  One  of  the  or- 
gans of  imagination,  in  a virtuous  patriot,  may  thus  be 
mourning  over  the  probable  ruin  of  his  country,  while  the 
other  is  feeding  on  the  profits  of  an  offered  place  : and, 
perhaps,  in  this  way,  are  to  be  explained  many  of  the  in- 
itances  of  timid  irrefolution  in  minifters  of  ftate  ; fince  the 
fyftem  of  Dr.  Gall  fairly  gives  them  the  double  head  of 
Janus,  and  allows  one  organ  to  be  eager  for  war,  while  the 
other  is  equally  eager  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  Nor  is 
it  merely  to  fimilar  organs,  that  this  remark  is  applicable. 
The  faculties,  having  ail  organs  that  are  completely  diftindf, 
cannot  interrupt  each  other,  but  may  all  be  exercifed  at  the 
fame  moment  : and  fermons  and  fyftems,  puns  and  poetry, 
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be  thus  one  general  and  iimultaneous  produft.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  leaft,  that  all  the  organic  affections  may  co-exift  ; 
and  it  it  be  thought  that  the  mental  affeftion  mult,  notwith- 
ftanding,  be  fingle,  becaufe  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  in- 
fluencing, or  being  influenced  by  more  than  one  organ  at  a 
time,  we  muff  attend  to  the  analogies  of  the  organs  of  fenfe 
and  mufcular  motion,  which,  unlels  we  beg  the  queffion  as 
to  the  feparate  intellectual  organs,  are  the  only  analogies 
afforded  us.  In  thefe  however  we  find  a multitude,  if  not 
of  fimultaueous,  at  lead  of  rapidly  fucceeding  affeCtions  of 
different  parts,  very  unlike  the  unity  of  thought.  We  can 
walk,  and  liften  to  a converfation,  and  remark  the  objeCts 
around  us,  without  being  confcious  of  an  interruption  of 
the  exercife  of  the  different  organs  employed.  But  there  is 
no  one,  who,  without  being  fenlible  of  a very  difficult 
tranlition,  can  write  ftanzas  to  the  eyebrows  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  while  he  is  folving  a queffion  of  geometry  or 
metaphyfics. 

Even  though  we  were  to  concede  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  truth 
of  his  general  and  more  important  doftrine  of  the  localities 
of  thought  and  paffion,  we  Ihould  certainly  be  little  in- 
clined to  aferibe  with  him,  the  difference  of  power  merely 
to  the  quantity  of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  and  Ihould  there- 
fore have  little  truff  in  the  appearance  of  the  cranium,  as  in- 
dicative of  charader  ; nor  indeed,  though  it  were  certain 
that  the  difference  of  each  power  arofe  from  a difference  of 
quantity,  would  our  reliance  be  much  increafed.  That  the 
general  ftrength  of  the  vital,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers 
is  great  in  each  individual,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  encephalon,  in  an  affertion,  to  which  the  experience  of 
every  one  muff  have  furnifhed  him  with  a reply.  Every 
perfon  muff  have  known  large  crania  connected  with  very 
great  dulnefs  of  thefe  powers,  and  others  in  which  they 
have  all  been  condenfed  into  a very  fmall  compafs. 

Dr.  Gall  himfelf  is  faid  to  proteft  ftrongly  againft  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made,  to  reduce  his  fcience  to  a 
fpecies  of  phyfiognomy  ; yet,  unlefs  he  himfelf  confider  the 
phyfiGgnomical  application  of  it  as  allowable,  we  do  not  fee 
how  he  is  juftified  in  drawing  any  inference  from  the  in- 
fpeCtion  of  a fkull ; and,  if  he  do  confider  it  in  this  light, 
he  is  not  juftified  by  the  principles  of  his  own  theory.  For, 
as  the  faculties  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  different  points  of 
one  circumference,  but  lie  under  each  other,  in  what  may  be 
called  concentric  circles  of  the  encephalon,  the  elevation  or 
deprtffion  of  the  fkull  may  be  produced  by  the  uncommon 
largenefs  or  fmallnels  of  a deeply  feated  organ,  the  luper- 
ficial  one  remaining  the  fame  ; or  the  fuperficial  one  may  be 
greatly  increafed  or  diminiffied,  and  the  increafe  or  diminu- 
tion be  compenfated  by  the  oppofite  ftate  of  fome  deeper 
organ.  The  appearance  of  the  fkull  therefore,  even  where 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  inner  plate,  is  not 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  any  one  power,  and  can  be  de- 
pended on,  only  as  marking  the  fuperficial  fhape  of  the 
brain,  and  its  meninges. 

For  what  reafon,  except  for  the  fake  of  this  craniofeopical 
phyfiognomy,  Dr.  Gall  has  chofen  to  aferibe  a difference  of 
power  to  a difference  of  quantity  alone,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difeover.  It  is  at  leaft  equally  probable,  that  the  peculiar 
affeftions  of  the  brain  depend,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the 
minute  differences  of  compofition  and  texture  ; fince  in  this 
way  only,  unlefs  we  admit  an  original  difference  in  the  mind 
itfelf,  which  Dr.  Gall  never  takes  into  account,  can  we  ex- 
plain the  poffibility  of  great  powers  in  a fmall  cranium — 
what  is  that  fenfe  of  fatigue,  on  which  he  himfelf  has  laid 
fo  much  ftrefs  ? The  organ  of  the  faculty  employed  is  af- 
furedly  not  diminilhed,  or  not  diminifhed  in  any  meafurable 
degree : yet  its  power  is  now  completely  different.  This 


ftate  of  the  brain  is  a certain  ftate  of  it  ; and  we  can  con- 
ceive that  of  two  brains,  of  dimenfions  exaftly  fimilar,  one 
fliould  be  naturally  in  this  ftate  of  dulnefs,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  ftate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  can  conceive  a portion 
of  the  brain  to  exift  in  one  degree  of  quantity,  as  much  a3 
in  another.  The  quantity  is  therefore  not  the  meafure  of  the 
power ; firice,  confeffedly,  the  quantity  may  be  the  fame, 
while  the  power  is  different.  The  great  changes  produced 
in  the  livclinefs  or  lethargy  of  the  faculties,  by'  wine  or 
opium,  and  in  general  by  every  ftimulant  or  fedative,  are 
reducible  only  to  that  law  of  the  fenforium,  by  which  the 
power  is  as  the  ftate  of  the  part  in  quality , not  in  quantity. 
If  Dr.  Gall’s  theory  were  juft,  all  moral  education  would  be 
ufelefs  ; for  he  has  not  attempted  to  convince  us  by  any  ob- 
fervation  or  experiment,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  re- 
duce or  amplify  the  organs  of  the  affeftions.  As,  where 
there  has  been  no  external  nor  internal  injury,  the  organ  of 
fight  muft  always  afford  its  peculiar  I'enfations,  when  colours 
are  prefer. ted  to  it,  the  organ  of  the  inclination  to  theft 
muff  always  be  affefted  in  its  peculiar  manner,  on  the  fight 
of  an  agreeable  obj-ft.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  prefent  motives 
of  bodily  fear  or  ot  infamy  ; for  thefe  aft  only  on  the  organ 
of  courage,  or  of  pride,  or  of  judgment,  which  may  be  of 
greater  or  lefs  fize,  but  do  not,  by  any  of  their  affeftions, 
dirr.iirffi  the  fize  of  the  organ  of  theft ; and  hence,  if  with 
the  organ  of  this  inclination,  that  of  voluntary  motion  be 
in  good  underftanding,  an  inceffant  feries  of  thefts  muften- 
fue.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  any  young  man,  of  dif- 
pofitions  as  yet  uncorrupted,  in  whofe  fate  we  take  an  in- 
tereft,  our  anxiety  for  the  prtfervation  of  his  virtue  is  fuper- 
fluous.  Let  all  his  companions  be  profane,  and  felfifh,  and 
diffolute  ; what  have  we  to  dread  ? They  cannot  diminifh 
the  fize  of  his  organs  of  benevolence,  temperance,  and  reli- 
gion ; and,  till  that  diminution  be  poffible,  there  is  no  in- 
fluence in  reafon,  or  in  ridicule,  and  no  contagion  in 
example. 

Such  are  the  reafons  which  prevent  us  from  acceding  to 
the  fundamental  pofitions  of  Gall’s  theory  ; that  the  dif- 
ferent mental  faculties,  the  paffions,  &c.  are  feated  in  fo 
many  feparate  organs  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  ftrength  or 
vigour  of  thefe  is  in  a direft  ratio  with  the  fize  of  the  organ. 
But  if  thefe  difficulties  were  furmounted,  if  the  authorhad  fuc- 
ceeded  in  proving  thefe  points  fatisfaftorily,  objeftions  no 
lefs  weighty  ftill  remain  to  the  other  points  of  the  fyftem, 
which  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  fufficient  to  overturn  it. 
On  contemplating  the  furface  of  the  hemifpheres,  in  the 
fituations  pointed  out  by  Gall,  we  meet  with  no  prominences, 
where  he  deferibes  the  various  organs  to  exift  ; but  find  the 
brain  to  prefent  an  uniform  and  general  convexity.  We 
ought,  however,  to  find  the  organs  mod  eafily  and  clearly 
on  the  furface  of  the  brain,  even  if  they  are  not  very  ap- 
parent in  the  living  head  ; where  the  covering  of  membrane, 
fkull,  and  integuments,  may  obfeure  their  fituation.  In  the 
bafis  of  the  brain,  where  the  furface  is  much  more  diftin- 
guifhed  by  convexities  and  inequalities  ■ and  in  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  where  there  are  feveral  very  decided  and  con- 
ftant  eminences,  and  much  curious  ftrufture,  where,  of 
courfe,  we  fhould  naturally  expect  to  find  the  feat  of 
feveral  organs,  none  have  been  pointed  out. 

The  craniofeopical  part  of  Gall’s  doftrine,  or  the  examin- 
ation of  the  cranium,  with  a view  to  difeover  the  character 
and  prevailing  propenfities  of  individuals,  refts  on  an  affump- 
tion,  which  we  pronounce  to  be  not  merely  qucftionable, 
but  moft  clearly  falfe : viz.  that  protuberances  of  the  brain 
influence  the  cranium,  fo  as  to  be  attended  with  corre- 
fponding  convexities  of  its  furface  ; that  the  inner  plate  of 
the  fkull  bears  a moft  accurate  imprtfilon  of  the  furface  of 
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the  brain  ; that  the  various  convolutions  of  this  organ 
mark  it  with  the  mod  obvious  finuofities  ; and  that  the 
vtffels  of  the  dura  mater  imprint  very  deep  channels  on  the 
bone  ; are  fails  which  could  not  efcape  the  moft  fuperficial 
obferver.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  external  lurface 
of  the  bone  has  none  ot  thefe  marks,  that  they  affcil,  there- 
fore, the  internal  lamina  only,  and  that  ail  the  front,  upper, 
and  back  parts  and  (ides  of  the  cranium  prefent  a nearly 
level  furface.  Hence,  if  there  be  a prominence  of  the  brain 
or  its  meninges,  in  any  fituation,  it  excavates  the  fie  all  and 
renders  it  thin,  inttead  ot  elevating  the  lurface  into  a 
tumour.  Thus  the  glandtfte  pacchioni  of  the  dura  mater 
render  the  fubftance  of  the  cranium  fo  thin,  as  to  make  it 
appear  femi-traniparentj  when  held  agauiit  the  light  ; and 
the  writer  of  this  article  lately  obferved  in  the  head  of  a 
man  hanged  for  murder,  a remarkable  and  unnfual  promi- 
nence of  two  or  three  convolutions,  in  the  fituation  pointed 
out  by  Gall,  as  the  organ  of  metaphyfical  lubtlety  and  wit  ; 
inliead,  however,  of  canting  a correfponding  external  pro- 
tuberance, they  had  only  reduced  the  frontai  bone  to  a Hate 
of  unufual  thinnefs. 

In  many  parts,  the  external  lurface  of  the  cranium,  fo 
far  from  any  pofiibility  of  being  modified  by  the  form  of 
the  brain,  is  molt  clearly  influenced  by  other  caufes.  The 
root  of  the  nofe  and  eye-brows  will  aff'ume  a fhape  ot 
greater  or  lefs  prominence,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
frontal  finufes,  which  are  well  known  to  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  : yet,  over  thefe  very  cavities,  Gall  places 
the  organs  of  the  memory  of  places  and  colours.  His  organ 
of  aptnefs  to  learn  things  lies  over  the  fpine  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  that  of  mufic  on  the  external  angular  procefs  of  the 
fame  bone,  neither  of  which  parts  can  poflibly  denote  any 
protuberance  of  the  brain.  The  fide  of  the  cranium  is  flat- 
tened  by  the  temporal  mufcle,  which  ails  with  at  leall  as 
much  power  on  the  outer  plate  of  the  Ikull,  as  the  brain 
can  on  the  internal  furface.  Hence,  the  deviation  of  this 
part'  of  the  fkull  from  the  general  globular  form  of  other 
parts  of  the  bony  cafe.  Yet,  in  this  very  fituation,  where 
the  aition  of  the  mufcle  thus  deprefl'es  the  ikull,  we  meet 
with  a whole  holt  of  organs;  viz.  thofe  of  lighting,  (laugh- 
ter, cupidity  or  theft,  addreis  or  cunning,  mufic,  mechanic 
art,  and  a conliderable  portion  of  that  of  prudence  or 
circumfpeilion.  In  carnivorous  animals,  where  the  fize  of 
the  temporal  mufcle  is  immenfe,  and  the  whole  cranium 
feems,  as  it  were,  compreffed  between  the  two  oppofite 
inufcles,  we  are  gravely  told  that  there  is  a remarkable  pro- 
minence in  the  fituation  of  the  organ  of  daughter. 

The  objection,  which  we  have  been  jult  illuftrating,  ap- 
plies with  ftill  greater  force  to  feveral  of  the  examples  which 
are  drawn  from  comparative  anatomv.  The  two  tables  of 
the  ikull  are  leparated  by  numerous  air-cells  throughout 
their  whole  extent  in  many  birds,  which  Gall  Hill  does  not 
hefitate  to  adduce,  in  proof  of  particular  organs.  In  the 
elephant,  which  is  alfo  prefled  into  the  fervice,  the  Ikull  is  in 
the  fame  manner  hollowed  out  into  numerous  and  large 
cavities  containing  air.  The  brain  of  the  crocodile  does  not 
nearly  fill  the  cranium,  and  cannot  therefore  influence  its 
form  ; fo  that  this  animal  might  have  efcaped  the  author’s 
cenfure  for  the  want  of  parental  affeilion.  We  may,  indeed, 
enter  a general  objection  to  the  introduction  of  comparative 
anatomy,  with  any  weight  of  evidence,  in  a queflion  of  this 
kind.  If  any  fail  be  certain  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  it  is, 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  encephalon  and  its  great  ap- 
pendage are  in  the  different  claifes  of  animals,  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  importance  to  the  exercife  of  the  powers 
of  life.  When,  after  the  amputation  of  that  part,  in  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  whole  powers  of  life  are  included, 


birds  can  ftill  perform  many  of  the  moft  important  funftion?;, 
infeils  continue  t,o  live  and  procreate,  and  cold-bloodei 
animals  feem  for  a while  to  exercife  aimolt  every  faculty, 
which  they  before  were  known  to  poffefs,  we  cannot  allow, 
in  circumltances  fo  different,  any  great  degree  of  force  to  ob- 
fervations  which  proceed  on  the  faith  of  complete  fimi- 
larity. 

Aswe  have  alreadyaccufed  Gall  of  deferibing  prominences, 
&c.  where  there  really  are  none  ; fo  we  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  complain  that  he  has  negleiled  a point  of  confider- 
ation,  m which  numerous  linking  differences  are  obfervable 
in  the  cranium.  We  allude  to  the  national  differences  in 
the  form  of  the  head,  which  mull,  according  to  his 
theory,  be  attended  with  correfponding  variations  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  afford  the  molt 
important  refults.  (For  an  account  of  thefe,  lee  C'p.a- 
nium.  ) 

In  the  preceding  examination  of  the  fyftem  of  Gall,  we 
have  attended  to  thofe  fundamental  pofitions  on  which  the 
whole  dotlrine  rells,  and  the  deftrutftion  of  which  mud  in- 
volve the  annihilation  of  the  entire  fyftem.  This  will  relieve 
us  from  the  nectfiity  of  a detailed  confideration  of  the 
author’s  obfervations  on  the  different  organs,  which  are 
univerfally  txpoled  to  the  moft  well-grounded  cenfure  ; and 
which  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  general  im- 
pteffion,  that  their  author  is  very  ill-acquainted  with  the  juft 
principles  of  reafoning  and  indudlion.  We  (hould,  indeed, 
be  difpoled  to  queilion  many  of  his  fails.  Is  it  poflible 
that  he  (hould  have  found  one-half  of  a man’s  brain  “ entirely 
mouldy  ?”  Some  of  his  obfervations  on  the  mechanical 
excitations  of  the  organs,  are  too  ludicrous  for  any  ferious 
confideration,  and  would  certainly  jullify  the  ridicule  which 
the  who'e  fyftem  has  not  unfrequently  excited.  When  a 
perfon  is  unable  to  recoiled  any  thing,  and  rubs  his  forehead 
backwards  and  forwards,  we  are  informed  that  he  is  ftimu- 
lating  his  organs  of  memory.  Proud  men  raife  themfelves 
frequently  on  their  toes  ; they  hold  their  heads  backwards, 
that  the  organ  of  loftinefs  may  itfelf  become  more  elevated. 
The  timid  man  fcratches  his  head  on  the  organ  of  courage 
behind  his  ear,  as  if  he  tried  to  ftimulate  his  feeble  organ  to 
activity. 

CRANIOSCOPY,  the  examination  of  the  flail!,  from 
xeaniov,  the  Jkull,  and  o-xomsw,  I examine.  This  is  a newly- 
invented  term,  denoting  that  fcience  which  profeffes  to  in* 
veiligate  the  influence  which  the  form  of  the  brain  exerts 
on  that  of  the  cranium  ; and  to  draw  from  fuch  obfervations, 
inferences  as  to  the  general  character  of  individuals,  their 
moral  and  intelleihial  qualities,  their  pafiions,  propenfities, 
&c.  See  Craniology. 

CRANIUM,  in  UJleology,  that  divifion  of  the  head 
which  forms  the  bony  cavity  for  containing  the  brain.  The 
correfponding  term  in  Engliih  is  the  Jkull ; that,  however, 
is  not  limited  like  the  word  cranium,  to  the  bones  which 
form  the  brain-caie,  but  is  applied  to  the  whole  head.  It 
is  derived  from  a helmet ; as  it  covers  and  protects 

the  brain,  like  a helmet  does  the  head.  Calvaria,  in  Latin, 
is  ufea  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  cranium  ; but  is  applied, 
perhaps,  with  more  propriety  to  the  fuperior  arched  portion 
of  the  cavity  ; to  that  part  which,  in  Englifh,  is  called  the 
Jkull-cap.  The  following  fynonyma  will  alfo  be  found  in 
different  writers  ; Jtoyp^os,  xi/toj,  crxap tov  : calva,  cerebri  galeay 
tejla,  or  fcutella  capitis. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  ufually  di flributed  into  two 
diviiions  ; thofe  of  the  cranium  forming  an  oval  vaulted 
cavity,  which  holds  the  encephalon  ; and  thofe  of  the  face , 
containing  the  parts  concerned  in  maftication  and  degluti- 
tion, with  the  organs  of  fight,  fmelling,  and  talle.  The 
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dole  conneftian  of  fhefe  part?,  and  the  neceffity  of  con- 
fiderinpr  them  both  together  in  the  view  which  we  (hall 
give  of  the  charadleriftic  differences  of  the  heads  of  various 
nations,  would  render  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  adopt 
fuch  an  artificial  divifion  in  the  prefent  work.  We  (hall, 
therefore,  defcribe  the  bones  of  the  face,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  head,  in  the  prefent  article  ; and  fha’.l  confider  alfo 
the  ftrudture  of  the  teeth,  that  the  reader  may  poffefs,  in  one 
view,  a connedled  and  fyftematic  account  of  the  ofteology  of 
the  head. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fubjedl,  which  appears  to  us  the 
molt  eligible,  and  which  will,  therefore,  be  adopted  in  the 
prefent  article,  is  that  of  making,  in  the  firft  inltance,  a few 
gene-ral  obfervations  on  the  formation  of  the  bones,  their 
peculiar  mode  of  connexion,  See.  ; then,  of  proceeding  to 
defcribe  the  individual  pieces  ; and,  lailly,  of  referving  the 
confideration  of  the  head,  as  a whole,  to  the  end  ; where  its 
form,  together  with  the  relations  of  the  cranium  and  face, 
and  the  deviations  from  the  general  ftandard,  which  it  exhi- 
bits in  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  will  be 
more  eafily  explained  and  underftood. 

The  external  furface  of  the  cranium  is  every  where  cover- 
ed by  a thin,  firm,  and  clofely  adhering  membrane,  called 
the  pericranium  ; which  is  juld  the  fame  as  the  periofeum  of 
other  bones.  The  cavity  is  lined  by  another  membrane, 
the  dura  mater,  connedted  to  its  furface  with  equal  clofe- 
refs.  This  may  be  cor.fidered  as  the  periofteum  of  the  in- 
ternal table  ; for  it  fends  at  all  parts  numerous  veffels  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  feparated 
from  the  fkull  without  confiderable  force  ; and  the  nature 
of  the  adhefion  is  demonftrated,  after  fuch  feparation,  by  the 
numerous  bloody  points  on  its  furface,  arifing  from  the 
torn  orifices  of  veffels,  which  went  to  the  bone.  This 
membrane  performs  fo  important  a part  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  fleull,  that  its  feparation  from  the  internal  table,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuppuration,  caufes  the  death  of  the  bone,  al- 
though the  pericranium  fliould  be  ftill  adherent- 

The  thicknefs  of  the  cranium  varies  confiderably  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cavity.  It  may  be  ftated,  as  a general  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  upper  vaulted  portion,  which  forms  the 
fkull-cap,  and  is  liable  to  accidental  injury  and  violence,  is 
the  thickeft  ; and  the  balls  or  lower  portion  of  the  cavity, 
which  is  not  expofed  to  thefe  dangers,  is  the  thinneft.  The 
frontal  bone,  juft  above  its  external  angular  procefs,  and  the 
pofterior  triangular  portion  of  the  occiput,  particularly  at 
the  tranfverfe  ridge,  are  thicker  than  other  parts  of  the  fleull. 
With  the  exception  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  orbit,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  occiput  and  the  temporal  region  are  the 
thinneft  ; but  thefe  parts  are  protedfed  by  the  infertion  of 
ftrong  mufcles.  Several  pits  and  furrows,  which  are  formed 
on  the  inner  furface  of  the  cavity,  render  its  denfity  very 
unequal,  even  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  bone  : hence,  if 
a fkull-cap  be  held  againft  the  light,  it  is  almoft  tranfparent 
in  fome  places.  The  thicknefs  of  the  bone  varies  in  the  fame 
head  from  about  the  fifth  of  an  inch  to  a mere  line.  Great 
variety  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  denfity  of  the  fleull  of  different 
individuals ; fo  that  we  cannot  conclude,  becaufe  a perfon 
has  a large  head,  that  the  bulk  of  his  brain  is  proportionate. 
It  is  generally  obferved,  that  a large  brain  is  covered  with 
a thinner  fleull  than  a fmaller  one.  Where  the  fkull  is 
thickeft,  it  is  found  to  confift,  as  the  other  jlat  bones  of  the 
body  do,  of  two  plates  of  compadt  fubftance,  called  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  or  vitreous  tables,  and  of  a more  loofe  in- 
tervening bony  texture,  termed  the  dip/oe.  The  diftindtion 
of  thefe  parts  cannot  be  traced  in  many  fituatior.s  ; nor  does 
it  exift  in  very  young  fubjedfs. 

The  fubftance  of  the  cranium  does  not  vary  much  in 


ftrudlure  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  individual ; if  w<* 
except  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is 
compofed  of  the  hardeft  and  moll  compact  offeous  fubftance 
in  the  body.  In  different  fubjedts,  the  cranium,  as  well  as 
the  reft  of  the  fkeleton,  may  vary  in  firmnefs,  folidlty,  and 
fmoothnefs. 

The  outer  furface  of  the  fleull  is  tolerably  fmcoth  and 
uniform  on  its  upper  and  back  part  and  fides  ; and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  very  fmall  foramina,  is  entire  and 
imperforate.  The  bafis,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  irregular, 
and  prefents  numerous  openings  for  tranfmitting  blood-veffels 
and  nerves. 

The  inner  furface  of  the  fleull  prefents  every  where  an 
exadt  impreffion  of  the  brain  ; fo  that  a call  of  the  cavity, 
taken  in  plafter  of  Paris,  would  reprefent  mod  accurately 
the  form  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  a curious  fadl,  that  the 
bones  always  adapt  theinfelves  to  the  form  of  the  foft  parts, 
inftead  of  influencing  the  figure  of  t’nefe,  as  we  fhould,  a 
priori , have  been  diipofed  to  expedl  : the  circumftance  is 
very  ftrikingly  exemplified  in  the  cranium.  The  glandulse 
pacchioni  of  the  dura  mater  form  numerous  pits  along  the 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  bony  vault  ; the  fides  of  the 
cranium  are  marked  with  deep  ramified  channels,  in  which 
the  blood-veffels  of  the  membrane  are  fituated.  The  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  leave  broad  fuperficial  impreffions  over 
the  whole  vitreous  table  ; (the  grooves  are  the  imprejjiones 
digitate,  and  their  riling  margins  the  juga  eerebralia  ot  au- 
thors ;)  thefe  are  moft  diftindt  in  the  bafis  cranii,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  orbital  plates  of  the  os  frontis,  and  the  fur- 
face of  the  temporal  bone.  They  are,  however,  manifeft 
over  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  cavity  ; which  fhews  fuf- 
ficiently  that  it  is  not  the  mere  weight  of  the  parts  that 
gives  rife  to  them. 

The  individual  bones  of  the  head,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lower  jaw,  officula  auditus,  and  teeth,  are  connected  to 
each  other  by  an  immoveable  fpecies  of  articulations  peculiar 
to  themfelves,  called  futures  ; fo  that  when  all  the  foft  parts 
have  been  removed  by  maceration,  thefe  bones  are  ft’ll  held 
firmly  together.  This  mode  of  union  affumes  different  appear- 
ances under  various  circumfiances.  Moft  frequently  the  mar- 
gins of  the  bones  are  furnifhed  with  numerous  fmall  proctffes 
or  denticuli,  which  are  received  into  correfponding  cavities 
of  the  oppofed  edges:  hence  the  line  of  junction  prefents 
a very  irregular  ferrated  edge.  This  is  the  true  future  (fu- 
tura  vera,  ferrata , or  dentata ) ; and  the  other  modes  of 
union  are  called  falfe  or  fpurious  futures.  When  the  bones 
are  joined  in  a ftraight  line,  as  it  fhould  feem  from  mere  con- 
tadl  with  each  other,  it  is  called  harmonia  (futura  har- 
monica). Laftly,  there  is  the  futura  fquamofa , when  the 
edges  of  the  bones,  extenuated  to  a very  thin  margin,  over- 
lap each  other  like  the  feales  of  a fifh.  Yet  neither  the  har- 
monia nor  fquamous  future  are  formed  by  the  mere  contadt 
of  the  bony  furfaces  ; for  there  are  in  both  cafes  fmall  pro- 
minences and  depreffions,  which,  being  adapted  to  each 
other,  render  the  union  firmer  than  a mere  appofition  would 
make  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  teeth  are  implanted  in  their  fockets 
is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  gomphofs,  from  yojj.Qo;,  a nail ; 
and  the  union  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  azygous  procefs  of 
the  fphenoid  bone  on  the  one  part,  and  the  middle  palatine 
future  on  the  other,  is  called  fchyndylefis. 

Where  the  bones  are  thin  at  their  line  of  jundlion,  the  fu- 
tures connedl  them  in  a perpendicular  line  : they  are  joined 
obliquely  where  the  bony  fubftance  is  thicker;  and  each 
bone  overlaps  the  neighbouring  ones  at  fome  points,  while 
at  others  it  is  overlapped  by  them  ; fo  that  the  whole  com- 
pages  gains  additional  ftrength  and  fecurity,  and  it  is  im- 
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polTible  that  any  bone  fhould  be  driven  in  upon  the  brain 
without  a fra&ure.  In  every  inftance,  the  futures,  which 
may  be  very  ferrated  on  the  external  furface  of  the  fkull,  are 
much  more  fimple  on  the  internal  table  ; where,  indeed,  they 
prefent  the  appearance  of  harmonia.  This  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  external  and  internal  furfaces  fhews  the 
futility  of  the  common  mechanical  explanation  of  the  form- 
ation of  futures,  by  the  fibres  ol  the  oppofed  margins  (hoot- 
ing into  each  other. 

The  cranium  of  the  foetus  does  not  poffefs  futures:  its 
bones  have  very  thin  margins,  and  are  feparated  by  mem- 
branous intervals,  fo  that  they  can  overlap  each  other  con- 
fiderably,  and  thereby  admit  of  that  compreflion  and  altera- 
tion of  form,  which  the  head  experiences  in  puffing  through 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  As  the  offitication  of  the  body  pro- 
ceeds, the  edges  of  die  bones  come  in  contact,  and  form  the 
futures.  The  bony  margins  leave  larger  intervals  in  two 
fituations  of  the  fkull,  than  in  other  parts  ; and  it  is  of  courfe 
longer  after  birth  that  thefe  openings,  which  are  called  fan- 
tanells  (bregmata) , are  clofed.  The  anterior,  or  largeft,  is 
formed  between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones;  th  t poflerior 
between  the  former  and  the  os  occipitis.  We  cannot  ftate  with 
accuracy  the  precife  period  at  which  the  futures  are  formed 
in  a young  child.  The  three  edges  of  the  os  parietis,  which 
are  joined  by  true  futures  to  the  neighbouring  bones,  begin 
to  clofe  towards  the  end  of  the  fir (l  year  ; and  their  edges 
are  completely  in  contaCl,  except  at  the  anterior  fontanell, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fecor.d  year.  Thefe  vacancies 
are,  however,  fometimes  not  clofed  till  a much  later  period 
of  life.  Thus,  Cafpar  Bauhin  dates  the  fontanell  to  have 
been  ftill  open  in  his  own  wife,  at  the  age  of  26  years. 
(Theat.  Anatom,  p.  280.)  And  other  fadts  of  the  fame 
nature  are  recorded. 

When  the  futures  are  fully  formed,  the  whole  fkull  may 
be  regarded,  to  all  intents  a?.d  purpofes,  as  formed  of  a 
Tingle  piece  of  bone.  In  the  latter  periods  of  life,  the  fu- 
tures often  diiappear  by  the  coalition  of  the  oppofed  bones  ; 
and  they  are  loft  tir'd  in  the  internal  table. 

Separate  pieces  of  bone,  of  various  form  and  fize,  are 
often  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  futures,  connected  to  the 
margins  of  the  contiguous  parts  by  future.  Thefe  are  the 
off  a triquetra , or  1 oormiana  ; and  are  molt  frequently  met 
with  between  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  although  oc- 
cafionally  in  other  fituations.  As  the  prefence  of  thefe  is 
very  uncertain  ; as  they  cannot  be  confldered  to  belong  to 
the  ordinary  formation  of  the  part ; and  as  their  pofition, 
number,  form,  and  fize,  vary  almoit  infinitely  ; they  are 
rot  enumerated  among  the  regular  bones  of  the  fkull,  but 
are  confldered  as  unufual  feparate  parts  of  that  bone,  to 
which  they  would  have  belonged,  if  the  ftru&ure  had  been 
of  the  moft  natural  kind.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  exa£I 
and  fymmetrical  arrangement  which  thefe  bones  fometimes 
exhibit.  They  may  be  found  of  precifely  the  fame  form, 
and  occupying  exaitly  the  fame  fituation  on  both  fides  of 
the  cranium. 

The  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  by  mem- 
branous interval,  in  the  feetus,  is  of  obvious  utiiity  in  faci- 
litating the  pafhsge  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis.  It  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  prove  fatisfa&orily,  that  any  advantages  are 
derived  afterwards  from  this  peculiar  mode  of  connection  ; or 
that  the  cranium  is  at  all  differently  circumft'inced,  in  con- 
ftquence  of  the  futures,  from  what  it  would  be,  if  it  con- 
fided of  a fingle  piece  of  bone.  The  old  opinions,  which 
ftate  that  there  is  a tranfpiration  of  fteams  from  the  brain  ; 
that  there  is  a more  free  communication  between  the  external 
and  internal  vefftis  here,  than  in  other  parts ; or  that  the 
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futures  open  under  circumflances  of  difeafe,  fo  as  to  relieve 
the  brain  ; are  completely  unfounded.  Nor  is  there  any 
better  ground  for  fuppofing  that  they  are  formed  in  order  to 
give  a firmer  attachment  to  the  dura  mater;  or  that  they 
flop  the  courfe  of  fraCtures.  A more  rational  explanation 
of  the  fubject  appears  to  be  this:  that  the  futures  conned! 
together  the  individual  bones  with  a firmnefs  fufficient  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  brain  ; yet  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
feparate  p;eces  admit,  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  of  being 
diftended  by  the  brain,  and  making  room  for  its  growth. 
It  is  faid,  that  if  the  bones  of  the  cranium  were  not  fepa- 
rated  by  the  futures,  but  formed  one  piece,  they  muft  ceale 
to  grow  foon  after  birth,  unlefs  the  formation  had  been 
condudled  on  other  principles  ; but  that,  on  the  p re  fen  t 
plan,  the  growth  of  a bone  of  the  cranium  proceeds  like 
that  of  any  other  bene.  The  feparate  pieces  being  joined 
by  futures,  or  rather  by  lines  of  cartilage,  are  gently  fepa- 
rated  by  the  growth  of  the  brain  ; and  hence  the  cartilage 
would  become  broader,  if  its  former  part  were  not  at  the 
fame  time  conveited  into  bone  : thus  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium are  enlarged  like  the  cylindrical  ones,  by  the  fepara- 
tion of  their  epiphyfes,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  they 
grow  by  their  edges.  This  view  of  the  fubjedt  is  confirmed 
by  obferving  that  the  adhefion  of  the  dura  mater  is  ftrongeib 
in  the  courfe  of  the  futures,  and  that  the  number  of  veffels 
entering  the  bone  is  greatefl  in  that  part. 

The  bones  which  compofe  the  cranium  are  eight  in  num- 
ber : the  os  froni'ts,  os  occipitis,  two  off  a parietalia,  and  tem- 
porum , os  fphenoides,  and  ethmoides.  'The  fix  former  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  as  proper  benes  of  the  cranium  ; while  the  two 
latter  are  faid  to  be  common  to  that  cavity  and  the  face. 
This  diltindtion,  however,  feems  very  ill  grounded  ; for  the 
frontal  bone  has  at  leaft  as  much  concern  with  the  face  as 
either  the  fphenoid  or  ethmoid  bones. 

The  frontal  bone  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bony 
cavity  ; the  fides  and  upper  part  of  the  arch  are  formed  by 
the  parietal  bones ; the  back  of  the  fkull,  and  part  of  the 
bafis,  by  the  occipital  bone  ; the  lower  part  of  the  fides,  and 
middle  of  the  bafis,  by  the  temporal  bones  ; the  fphenoid 
and  ethmoid  bones  lie  towards  the  front  of  the  bafis. 

Soemmerring  enumerates  only  feven  bones  of  the  cranium  ; 
as  he  joins  the  occipital  and  fphenoid  bones  together,  under 
the  term  of  os  fpheno-occipitale.  They  are  indeed  confoii- 
dated  into  one  piece  about  the  fixteenth  year. 

The  following  futures  join  the  different  bony  pieces,  which 
form  the  cranium  : the  corona l future,  connecting  the  frontal 
bone  to  the  two  ofla  parietis,  commences  about  an  inch  be- 
hind the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  pafies  diredlly  over 
the  top  of  the  head,  to  the  fame  point  on  the  oppofne  fide-. 
The  fagittal  future  begins  from  the  middle  of  this,  and  paffes 
backwards  in  a ftraight  line  for  about  four  inches,  joining 
the  two  parietal  bones ; which  are  connefted  to  the  fides  of 
the  occiput  by  the  lambdoidal  future.  This  has  its  origin 
from  the  termination  of  the  fagittal,  and  confilts  of  two  di- 
verging portions,. compared  to  the  A of  the  Greek  alphabet ; 
whence  the  name  of  the  future  has  been  derived.  Thefe 
three  are  true  futures  ; where  the  union  is  of  the  dentated  or 
ferrated  kind.  Laflly,  the  fquameus  future  joins  the  upper 
portion  of  the  temporal  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  parietal 
bone. 

The  addhamentum  futures  fquamofa,  is  a frnall  portion  of 
true  ferrated  future,  extending  from  the  fqu-amous  to  the 
lambdoid  ; and  uniting  the  potlerior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  to  the  maftoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where 
the  junction  of  the  occiput  and  parietal  bone  terminates  j, 
the  former  is  conne&ed  to  the  pofterior  margin  of  the  os  tern- 
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poris  throughout  the  whole  of  its  maftoid  and  petrous  por- 
tions, by  a continuation  of  the  lambdoid  future,  called  ad- 
ditamentum  future  lambdoida/is. 

The  frontal  bone  (os  fronds , os  corona/e)  is  fo  called  from 
its  compofing  that  part  which  we  term  the  forehead.  Its 
form  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  a cockle-fhel!,  to 
which  indeed  it  bears  an  obfcure  refembiance.  It  is  a fym- 
rnetrical  bone  : i.  e.  if  it  were  divided  into  two  halves,  each 

portion  would  contain  exait'y  the  fame  parts  ; and  the 
fame  remark  holds  good  of  the  occipital,  fphenoidal,  and 
ethmoidal  bones. 

It  is  connected  with  twelve  contiguous  bones  ; viz.  I,  2. 
The  offa  parietaha  : 3.  Os  fphenoides : 4.  Os  ethmoides  : 
5,  6.  Maxillae  fuperiores  : 7,  8.  Offa  malic  : 9»  IO-  Offa 
nafi  : 11,  12.  Offa  unguis. 

It  confifts  in  the  foetus  of  two  equal  halves,  which  are 
joined,  in  the  fir  ft  years  of  life,  by  a future  continued  from 
the  front  of  the  fagittal,  but  which  ufually  coalefce  at  a fub- 
fequent  period.  It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  this 
frontal future  continues  through  life,  both  in  the  male  and  fe- 
male iubjeit  ; and  moft  commonly  where  the  forehead  is 
broad.  A veftige  of  the  former  future  often  remains  at  the 
root  of  the  nofe. 

This  bone  contributes  to  the  formation  of  three  cavities 
of  the  head  ; viz.  the  cranium,  orbit,  and  nofe.  Hence  it 
may  be  naturally  divided  into  the  frontal  part  ; the  two 
orbital  portions  ; and  the  nafal  part. 

The  frontal  portion  includes  by  far  the  largeft  part  of 
the  bone  Its  outer  furface  is  convex,  and  the  inner  con- 
cave. Towards  its  upoer,  or  rather  pofterior  part,  it  forms 
a pretty  regular  femicircular  margin,  which  being  joined 
by  the  coronal  future  to  the  offa  parietis,  may  be  called  the 
coronal  edge  of  the  bone.  The  frontal  portion  is  every 
where  fmooth  and  uniform  : except  that,  towards  the  lower 
and  lateral  part,  fome  flight  furrows  are  occafionally  per- 
ceived from  the  courfe  of  blood-veffels,  which  communicate 
with  the  cranium.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and 
above  the  orbits,  two  fuperficial  eminences  may  be  ob- 
fer'ed,  in  the  fituation  where  the  rfiification  commenced 
in  the  fee ‘us  ( eminent!  a frontales,  tubera  frontalia. ) The 
anterior  extremities  of  the  front  lobes  of  the  brain  corre- 
fpond  to  thefe  protuberances. 

The  frontal  portion  is  bounded  below  by  two  femicir- 
cular prominent  ridges,  which  lie  immediately  under  the 
eye-brows,  and  are  thence  called  the  fuperciliary  ridges  or 
arches.  Thefe  parts,  as  indeed  the  whole  frontal  bone,  have  a 
moft  important  influence  on  the  charaiter  and  exprtffion  of 
the  countenance.  They  conftitute  about  one-thirdof  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbits.  The  two  extremities  of  each  fuperciliary 
arch  form  the  angular  proceffes  ; to  the  internal,  which  lies 
juft  at  the  root  of  the  nofe,  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  fuperior 
maxilla  is  connected.  The  external  (procejfus  orbita/is  ex- 
ternus,  or  malaris ) forms  a confiderable  prominence  at  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye,  terminated  by  a rough  ferrated  fur- 
face,  to  which  a correfponding  part  of  rhe  03  malas  is  firmly 
attached.  Behind  it  the  bone  is  flattened,  and  indeed  ra- 
ther excavated,  as  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 
temporal  foffa.  This  temporal  furface  is  bounded  by  a 
flightly  prominent  line,  forming  a part  of  that  ridge  to 
which  the  temporal  fafeia  is  affixed. 

A prominence  begins  at  the  root  of  the  nofe,  juft  withm 
the  fupereiliary  arch,  and  runs  upwards  and  outwards  with 
a curvature  accommodated  to  that  of  the  arch.  Thefe 
elevations,  which  vary  confiderably  in  different  perfons,  but 
are  always  larger  in  the  adult,  than  in  younger  fubjefts, 
fometimes  run  into  one  prominence,  but  may  be  completely 


diftinit.  Their  furface  is  ufually  irregular,  and  often  dtf. 
plays  numerous  minute  apertures.  They  denote  the  fitua- 
tion of  the  frontal  finufes.  The  fpace  left  between  thefe 
is  called  by  later  writers  the  glabella. 

The  orbital  portion  of  the  bone,  which  is  fmooth  and 
concave  on  its  under  furface,  is  continued  backwards  and 
inwards,  nearly  in  a horizontal  direction,  from  the  fuper- 
ciliary  arch,  and  forms  nearly  the  whole  roof  of  the  orbit. 
Towards  its  inner  and  anterior  part,  or  rather  perhaps  on 
the  fuperciliary  ridge,  a fmall  and  fcarcely  perceptible 
groove,  or  fometimes  a little  bony  eminence  (fpina  troch- 
learis,)  denotes  the  attachment  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley, 
in  which  the  tendon  of  the  trochlearis  mufcle  runs.  The 
orbital  plate  forms  towards  its  outer  part,  and  juft  within 
the  external  angular  or  malar  procefs,  a fofiicula  or  fuper- 
ficial depreffion,  in  which  the  lacryma!  gland  is  lodged. 

The  nafal  portion  of  the  bone  commences  juft  below  the 
glabella,  by  forming  a very  rough  denticulated  furface,  fitu- 
ated  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the  fuperciliary  arches, 
and  fometimes  denominated  the  nafal  procefs.  The  offa  naff 
are  moft  firmly  implanted  on  this  irregular  furface.  Direftly 
behind  this  procefs,  a vacancy  extends  between  the  two 
orbital  plates,  which  is  occupied  in  the  entire  cranium  by 
the  cribriform  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  is  therefore 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  ethmoidal  fiffure.  The 
bony  plates,  which  form  the  fide  of  this  fiffure,  contain  a 
ftries  of  fmall  cells,  which  fit  to  fimilar  cavities  of  the  eth. 
moid  bone.  In  front  of  thefe  lies  a pa>r  of  large  irregular 
openings,  which  lead  to  the  frontal  finufes.  Thefe  cavities, 
(which  feem  to  have  beenfirftnoticed  by  Bcrer.ger  of  Carpi,  in 
his  “ Commentaria  fuper  Anatomia  Mundini,”  1321,)  are 
excavated  in  the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the  frontal  bone  ; 
and  begin  to  be  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  firft  year ; but 
they  are  developed  very  flowly  ; as  a flight  veftige  only  is  per- 
ceptible even  at  the  twelfth  year.  The  two  finufes  are  feparat- 
ed  from  each  other  by  a bony  partition,  which  feparates  into 
two  plates  where  there  is  a frontal  future,  and  is  often  im- 
perfedl.  They  vary  almoft  infinitely  in  their  form)  magni- 
tude, extent,  and  connexion  with  the  ethmoidal  finufes.; 
but  in  general  extend  over  about  twe-thirds  of  the  fuper- 
ciliary arch.  The  cavity  communicates,  by  means  of  a fun- 
nel fhaped  canal,  formed  of  the  os  unguis,  fuperior  maxil- 
lary and  ethmoid  bones,  with  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  nofe.  Thefe’  finufes  are  covered  with  a delicate  vaf- 
cular  membrane,  the  numerous  blood-veffels  of  which  fe- 
crete  a watery  fluid,  that  diftils  into  the  nafal  cavity,  moift-' 
ens  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  renders  it  more  fenfi- 
ble  to  the  odorous  properties  of  bodies.  That  they  are 
fubfervient  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  and  not  connected  with 
the  voice,  is  proved,  according  to  Blumenbach,  by  va- 
rious fails  in  pathology  and  comparative  anatomy  ; for  a 
further  difculfion  of  the  queition,  fee  Nose. 

We  proceed  to  deferibe  the  inner  furface  of  the  os 
frontis,  according  to  the  threefold  divifion  already  em- 
ployed. 

The  frontal  portion  is  divided  throughout  into  two 
equal  halves,  by  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri.  In  the 
fituation  of  this  attachment,  there  is  a broad  fuperficial  im- 
prefiiop.  (fulcus  frontalis)  at  the  upper  or  pofterior  part  ol 
the  bone  ; this  becomes  narrower  and  more  perceptible  be- 
low : where  its  edges  at  laft  coalefce  into  a ftiarp  edged  bory 
ridge  (fpina  frontalis ) that  runs  down  to  the  nafal  procefs. 
The  reft  of  the  furface  prefents  feveral  grooves  and  • imprefi,. 
fions  ; viz.  there  are  fome  marks  of  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  fpinous  arteries  on  either  fide  of  the  bone  ; the  con^ 
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volutions  of  the  brain  mark  tbe  whole  furface ; and  there 
are  fometimes  pits  for  the  glandulse  pacchioni. 

The  convolutions  of  the  brain  leave  the  mod  confpicuous 
impreffions  on  the  orbital  plates : thefe  proceffes  fupport 
the  anterior  lobes  ; and  as  the  bony  fubftance  rifes  into  con- 
fiderable pointed  proceffes  between  the  convolutions,  while 
the  fubftance  of  the  bone  is  extremely  thin,  and  almoft 
tranfparent  at  other  parts,  its  denlity  is  of  courfe  very  va- 
rious. 

The  following  foramina  are  found  in  this  bone,  (a  ) F.  Ju- 
pra  orbilale,  or fuperciliare,  (which  indeed  is  more  generally 
a mere  filf lire ; ) tranfmits  the  frontal  branch  of  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve,  with  a fuperficial  artery  from  the  orbit. 
There  are  fometimes  two,  or  even  more  of  thefe  open- 
ings, (b.)  F.  orbitaUa  interna,  or  ethmoidea,  which  are  mod 
commonly  formed  between  the  frontal  and  ethmoidal 
bones.  The  anterior,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  occupied  by 
the  nafal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve.  The  pollerior, 
which  is  a fmaller  one,  tranfmits  the  ethmo'd  artery  : ( c .) 
F.  cacum  ; between  the  crifta  galli,  and  the  fpire  of  the  os 
fronds.  It  receives  a fmall  procefs  of  the  falx  : ( d .)  an 
opening  occalionally  found  in  the  lacrymal  fcfiicula,  and 
tranfmitting  an  artery  to  the  gland,  from  the  dura  mater. 

The  fuperciliary  arch  of  the  frontal  bone  has  the  m. 
frontalis  inferted  into  it  ; the  corrugator  fupercilii  is  alfo 
attached  to  the  fame  part.  The  temporal  mufcle  arifes  from 
a fmall  portion  of  the  fide  ; and  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of 
the  obliquus  fuperior  oculi  is  fixed  towards  the  inner  part 
of  the  ridge. 

The  parietal  hones  derive  their  name  from  the  great  (hare 
which  they  have  in  forming  the  fides  or  parietes  of  the  cra- 
nium, of  which  they  chiefly  conftitute  the  upper  and  lateral 
portions.  As  their  edges  form  the  fontanells,  they  are  very 
commonly  called  the  offa  bregmatis : and  are  fometimes  de- 
fcribed  under  the  term  of  o.  vevticis.  They  are  very  large 
bones,  of  an  irregularly  fquare  figure,  and  very  limple  forma- 
tion. 

They  are  conne&ed  together  by  a ftraight  line  along  the 
middle  of  the  head  (fagittal  future  ;)  to  the  os  frontis  by 
the  coronal;  to  the  occiput  by  the  lambdoidal ; to  the  cffa 
temporum  by  the  fquamous  futures  ; and  lallly,  to  the  fphe- 
noid  ala  by  a fquamous  union.  Hence  they  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition,  by  their  four  fides,  of  all  the  futures  of  the  cranium, 
that  are  defcribed  under  diftind  appellations. 

They  are  the  only  bones  of  the  cranium  formed  from  a 
Angle  point  of  offification,  and  refemble  in  the  fcetus  a thin 
convex  fhell.  Their  rounded  corners  conftitute  the  edges  of 
the  fontanells  ; and  the  officida  wormiana  are  found  moft 
frequently  along  the  margins  of  thefe  bones ; particularly 
the  pofterior  one. 

Each  parietal  bone  has  four  fides,  and  four  angles.  The 
former  are  named  according  to  the  futures  which  they  form, 
the  fagittal,  coronal,  lambdoidal,  and  fquamous  edges  ; of 
which,  the  firft  is  the  longeft,  and  the  three  others  decreafe 
in  this  refped  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration.  The 
three  firft  form  nearly  ftraight  lines,  while  the  fourth  is 
concave,  and  terminates  in  a thin  fcaly  edge,  overlapped  by 
the  fquamous  margin  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  frontal,  or  anterior  fuperior  angle,  is  formed  by  the 
• undion  of  the  fagittal  and  coronal  edges ; the  occipital,  or 
pofterior  fuperior,  by  that  of  the  fagittal  and  lambdoidal ; 
the  matloid,  or  pofterior  inferior,  which  is  the  moft  obtufe, 
by  the  lambdoidal  and  fquamous;  the  fphenoid,  or  anterior 
inferior,  which  forms  a (harp-pointed  projection,  by  the 
fquamous  and  coronal. 

The  external  furface  of  thefe  bones  is  convex  and  fmooth, 
like  the  frontal  portion  of  the  os  frontis ; from  which  the 


temporal  ridge  is  continued  in  a gently  curved  line  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  parietal  bone.  Below  this  ridge,  to 
which  the  temporal  fafcia  is  affixed,  the  bone  forms  a large 
(hare  of  that  flattened  furface,  (planum  femicirculare ,)  which 
affords  origin  to  the  fibres  of  tbe  temporal  mufcle  : and 
hence  in  ftrongly  marked  bones,  the  furface  prcfents  occa- 
fionally  fome  converging  impreffions. 

Their  inner  concave  furface  is  marked  by  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  ; and  has  feveral  confiderable  fovcse  on 
each  fide  of  the  fagittal  future  ; filled  by  the  glandulas  pac-i 
chioni.  Ramified  grooves,  in  which  the  arteria  mtningea 
media,  and  its  branches  are  contained,  cover  the  whole  vi- 
treous table.  The  origin  of  thefe  impreffions  is  at  the 
fphenoid  angle,  where  they  commence  in  a detp  bony  chan- 
nel, which  fometimes  forms  a complete  canal  in  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  bone.  A broad  fuperficial  fulcus,  denoting 
the  lituation  of  the  iuperior  longitudinal  finus,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  falx  cerebri,  is  formed  juft  under  the  faeit- 
tal  future,  and  is  therefore  common  to  bo  h bones.  The 
maftoid  angle  is  juft  touched  by  the  lateral  finus. 

The  only  openings  are  the  two  fmall  foramina  parietalia  ; 
one  of  which  is  placed  on  either  fide  of  the  fagittal  future 
towards  its  pofterior  part.  A vein  or  artery  paffes  through 
at  this  part  to  the  dura  mater.  Frequently  there  is  only 
one  of  thefe,  and  in  many  inftances  both  are  wanting. 

The  temporal  is  the  only  mufcle  whofe  fibres  are  fixed  to 
th's  bone. 

The  occipital  hone , (os  occipitis ) is  a large,  broad,  and 
flat  bone,  convex  on  its  external  furface,  like  moft  of  the 
other  pieces  of  the  cranium  ; and  compoflng  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  cavity,  together  with  a confiderable  (bare  of  the 
balls.  It  varies,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  cavity,  in 
fize  and  form.  Its  articulation  with  the  atlas  connects  the 
balls  cranii  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertebral  column. 
On  its  inner  furface  the  back  of  the  cerebium,  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  the  medulla  oblongata  reft  ; and  the  medulla  fpi- 
nalis  quits  the  (kull  through  an  immenfe  opening  in  its  cen- 
tre. To  the  outer  furface  are  affixed  the  mufcles,  which 
move  the  head  on  the  fpine. 

This  bone,  in  its  general  form,  refembles  two  triangles 
joined  together  by  their  bafes  : the  pofterior  or  upper  tri- 
angular portion  is  connected  to  the  two  offa  parietis  by  the 
lambdoidal  future  ; the  lower  or  anterior  triangle  is  joined 
by  the  additamentum  futurx  lambdoidalis  to  the  maftoid 
and  petrous  portions  of  the  offa  temporum.  The  front  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  is  firmly  connected  to  the  body  of  the 
fphenoid  bone.  This  union  is  effeded  by  means  of  a layer 
of  cartilage,  till  about  the  fixteenth  year ; after  which  time 
the  bones  grow  together,  and  are  confolidated  by  a bony 
union  into  one  piece.  Hence,  Soemmering  is  jollified  in 
deferibing  the  two  bones  as  one,  under  the  name  of  os 
fpheno- occipitale. 

The  os  occipitis  of  the  foetus  confifts  of  four  pieces,  join- 
ed by  cartilage ; which  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year  are  very 
clofely  agglutinated  ; and  foon  after  are  confolidated  by  a 
bony  union.  Thefe  are;  i.  The  pofterior,  or  occipital  por- 
tion ; 2.  The  two  lateral,  or  condyloid ; and,  3.  The  anterior, 
or  hafilar  parts.  The  margins  of  thefe  may  be  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  bones  with  which  they  are  conneded  ; thus, 
the  edge  of  the  occipital  portion  will  form  the  pofterior  or 
lamhdoid  margin  ; that  of  the  condyloid  parts,  the  middle  or 
majloid  ; and  that  of  the  baftlar , the  anterior  or  petrous  edge 
of  the  bone. 

The  fubftance  of  the  bone  varies  greatly  at  different 
parts  ; it  is  thick,  ftrong,  and  compact,  at  the  external 
tranfverfe  ridge  and  upwards  ; where  its  furface,  covered 
only  by  the  fcalp,  is  expofed  to  the  effeds  of  accidental  vio- 
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Icnce.  Its  lower  portion,  protefled  by  the  mufcles  of  the 
neck,  is  fo  thin  as  to  be  tranfparent  in  fome  pans.  The 
bafdary  procefs  again  is  very  thick,  but  confifts  chiefly  of  a 
cancellous  ftrudure. 

That  part  of  the  occipital  portion,  which  forms  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  is  only  covered  by  the  fcalp,  has  an  uni- 
form fmooth  furfaee.  It  is  bounded  below  by  an  arched 
and  prominent  line,  beyond  which  the  bone  turns  forwards 
in  the  balls  cranii.  To  this  line,  which  varies  in  ilrength 
and  proje&ion  in  different  perfons,  but  is  moll  dillindly 
marked  in  mufcular  fubjeds,  the  name  of  external  tranfverfe 
ridge  is  affixed.  The  mulcles  of  the  back  begin  to  be  at- 
tached at  this  part,  and  occupy  a feries  of  pits  and  emi- 
nences, which  cover  the  furfaee  as  far  as  the  occipital  fora- 
men. In  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  a more  or  lefs  elevated 
prominence  appears  ; and  is  calied  the  occipital  tubercle, 

( protulerantia  occipitls  externa  ;)  from  which  a fmall  longi- 
tudinal elevation  extends  to  the  foramen  magnum  (fplna 
occipitalis).  To  this  tubercle  and  fpine  the  ligamentum 
nuchae  is  attached. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a future  erodes  the  bone  at 
the  external  tranfverfe  ridge  , and  in  a very  few  inftances 
the  fagittal  future  is  continued  along  the  middle  of  the  oc- 
cipital portion. 

The  inner  furfaee  of  this  divifion  of  the  occiput  prefents 
a broad  and  deep  groove,  continued  from  that  which  runs 
under  the  fagittal  future,  and  lodging  the  termination  of 
the  fuperior  longitudinal  finus.  The  back  of  the  falx  is  fix- 
ed to  the  margins  of  this  groove.  The  internal  tranfverfe 
ridge,  which  erodes  the  bone  jull  oppofite  to  the  analogous 
external  prominence,  is  hollowed  into  a iimilar  channel  ; in 
which  the  former  groove  terminates  ; the  right  and  left  la- 
teral finufes  occupy  the  lad  mentioned  impreffions,  and  are 
found  at  the  point  where  the  tentorium  is  fixed  to  the  bone. 
A (harp-edged  bony  fpine  runs  from  the  middle  of  the  in- 
ternal tranfverfe  ridge  to  the  foramen  magnum,  and  has  the 
falx  cerebelii  attached  to  it  (fplna,  or  cr  1/1 a occipitalis  interna). 
A confiderable  groove  is  fometimes  found  on  one  fide  of 
this  fpine,  and  denotes  the  courfe  and  fituation  of  an  occipi- 
tal finus  ; but  it  is  not  found  conftantly. 

The  bony  prominences,  which  we  have  now  deferibed, 
divide  the  furfaee  of  the  bone  into  four  large  fuptrficial 
cavities.  The  upper,  fmaller,  and  fhallower  foffae,  which 
are  iituated  above  the  tentorium,  hold  the  back  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  lower,  larger,  and  deeper  hollows,  con- 
tain the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  Idler  falx,  and  from  the  cerebrum  by  the  ten- 
torium. 

The  condyloid  divifions  of  the  occiput  are  chiefly  diftin. 
guifhed  by  thofe  oblong  articular  eminences  called  the  con- 
dyles, which  conned  this  bone  to  the  atlas.  Thefe  bodies 
are  {lightly  convex  on  their  articular  furfaee,  and  placed  jull 
in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum,  with  fuch  an  obliquity, 
that  their  ancerior  extremities  approach  to  each  other,  and  the 
pofterior  recede,  or  diverge.  They  are  broadeft  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  have  their  external  margin  higher  than  the  inter- 
nal. An  obfeure  line  cf  divifion  fometimes  feems  to  divide 
them  into  two  parts.  Their  outer  edge  has  a rough  groove 
for  the  capfular  ligament;  and  the  inner  and  anterior  part 
prefents  a confpicuous  impreffion  from  the  attachment  of 
the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  vertebra  dentata.  A rough- 
nefs  near  the  ftyloid  procefs  cf  the  temporal  bone  receives 
the  attachment  of  the  redus  lateralis. 

The  inner  furfaee  is  excavated  into  a femilunar  notch, 
which  contributes  to  form  the  jugular  foramen  ; and  a con- 
fiderable groove  of  the  bone,  leading  from  this  notch,  lodges 
the  termination  cf  the  lateral  finus. 


The  lafdar  portion  of  the  oeciput  confifts  of  a rougfc 
bony  triangle,  fometimes  called,  from  its  figure,  the  cunei- 
form procefs.  Its  outer,  or  rather  under  furfaee,  prefents 
feveral  afperities  from  the  attachment  of  the  pharynx,  and 
of  the  redi  capitis  interni  or  antici.  On  its  inner  or  upper 
furfaee  it  is  (lightly  concave  ; and  has  the  pons  varolii  lying 
on  it.  On  the  line  of  union  between  this  part  and  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  inferior  petrofal 
finus  leaves  an  impreffion  varying  in  its  diftindnefs  in  diffe- 
rent fubjeds. 

The  foramina  of  the  occipital  bone  are  ; I.  Foramen  mag~ 
vum  occipiiale.  This,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  balls  cranii,  is  {efficiently 
diilinguidied  by  its  fuperior  magnitude.  Its  figure  is  that 
of  an  oval,  with  the  long  axis  running  from  before  back- 
wards, and  the  fhort  one  placed  tranfverfely . All  the  four 
divifions  of  the  foetal  oeciput  contribute  to  this  opening,  it 
transmits  the  medulla  fpinalis,  furreunded  by  a (heath  of 
dura  mater;  the  nervi  accefforii,  which  are  included  in  this 
(heath  ; and  the  two  vertebral  arteries.  2.  Foramen  laccrum 
in  hafi  cranii , or  jugulars,  formed  between  the  condyloid  por- 
tion of  the  occiput,  and  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  internal  jugular  vein,  and  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
(confiding  of  its  three  portions;  viz.  the  gloffophai yngeal, 
nervus  vagus,  and  accefforius,)  pafs  through  this  opening. 
A thin  plate  of  bone  generally  feparates  more  or  leis  com- 
pletely the  paffage  of  the  nerve  from  that  of  the  vein. 
3.  F.  condyloideum  anterius , a round  hole  jull  in  front  of  the 
condyle,  giving  paffage  to  the  9th  pair  of  nerve9,  or  n. 
lingualis  medius.  4.  F.  condyloideum  pnflerius , which  may 
be  wanting  on  one  or  both  fid-s  of  the  bone.  It  is  fituated 
jull  behind  the  condyle,  and  fends  a vein  to  the  lateral  finus. 
5.  F.  mcfloidea,  which  are  very  irregular  in  fize  and  fitua- 
tion ; and  fometimes  entirely  abfent.  Thty  are  formed  in 
that  part  of  the  bone  which  adjoins  the  malloid  portion  of 
the  os  temporis,  or  between  the  two  bones,  or  in  the  tem- 
poral bone  only.  They  are  perforated  by  veins  puffing  to 
the  lateral  finus. 

The  occipital  portion  of  the  frcntc-occipitalis,  the  tra- 
pezius, fplenius  capitis,  and  fterno  cieidomelloidtus  are  io- 
ferted  in  the  external  tranfverfe  ridge  of  the  bone.  The 
compiexus  fills  a hollow  jull  within  the  ridge.  The  two 
poilerior  redi,  and  the  obliquus  fuperior  are  fixed  nearer 
to  the  occipital  foramen.  The  redus  cap.  lateralis ; the 
redi  anteriores,  and  the  pharynx  are  alio  affixed  to  this 
bone. 

The  fphenoid  lone,  ( os  fphenoideum , from  a wedge,  and 
oho;,  form  ; os  cuneiforme , bafilare,  polynwrphon,  multiforme, 
vefpiforme)  is  placed  towards  the  middle  and  front  part  of 
the  bafis  of  the  flcull,  and  detaches  feveral  proceffes,  which 
give  it  a very  irregular  figure,  and  connect  it  in  an  intricate 
manner  to  all  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  feveral  of’ 
the  face  : at  fome  parts  the  contiguous  banes  overlap  the 
edge  of  the  fphenoid;  while  in  other  fituations  that  bone  i.s 
overlapped  by  the  neighbouring  ones:  hence  it  is  confiaered 
to  wedge,  and  hold  firmly  together,  all  the  bones  of 
the  fkull ; from  which  circumftance  its  mod  common  ap- 
pellation is  derived,  and  not  from  its  bearing  any  refemblance 
in  form  to  a wedge. 

The  Arabians  called  it  os  colatcrli,  or  cs  crilratum,  from 
the  miflaken  notion  which  prevailed  for  fo  many  centu- 
ries, that  the  mucus  of  the  nofe  flowed  from  the  brain 
through  its  openings.  The  fii  ft  phy  fiologill  who  attempted 
to  refute  this  long  fubfifting  prejudice,  who  fubverted  the 
ancient  error,  and  thereby  threw  anew  light  on  a me  ft  im- 
portant part  of  phyfiology  and  anatomy,  particularly  by 
difclofing  the  true  ftrudure  o-f  the  fphenoid  bene  ; was 
J Conr. 


C R A N I U M. 


Conr.  VjCT.  Schneider,  proftffor  at  Wittenberg',  in  his 
c'aflical,  but  really  fomewhat  prolix  work,  “ De  Catarrhis.” 
The  irregular  figure  of  this  bone  renders  it  .difficult  and 
aimoft  impoffible  to  iiluftrate  or  explain  it  by  any  companion  : 
yet  anatomifts  have  likened  it  to  a bird  with  the  wings  ex- 
tended, and  hence  the  names  applied  to  fome  of  its  pro- 
ceffes.  In  the  fcetus  at  full  time,  it  confifts  of  three  pieces  ; 
tire  body  or  central  portion  ; and  two  large  lateral  produc- 
tions, which  include  the  ale  and  pterygoid proceffes. 

On  its  anterior  part,  the  fphenoid  bone  is  joined  to  the 
orbital  plates  of  tiie  os  frontis,  to  the  ethmoid  bone,  vomer, 
and  os  malae.  The  extremity  of  its  great  ala  touches  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  in  the  temporal 
foffa.  The  outer  concave  edge  of  the  ala  is  extenfivcly 
connected  to  the  fquamous  and  petrous  parts  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone.  At  the  back  part  it  joins  the  bafilary  procefs  of 
the  occiput.  Laftly,  the  pterygoid  portions  of  the  bone 
are  connefted  with  the  fuperior  maxillary  and  palatine 
bones. 

The  body,  which  appears  like  a continuation  of  the  bafi- 
lar  prccefs  of  the  occiput,  is  the  thickeft  part,  and  joins  the 
ethmoid  bone.  It  forms  on  its  lower  and  anterior  part  a 
ffiaip  lamina,  which  is  connected  above  to  the  nafal  lamella 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  paffes  below  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  vomer,  under  the  name  of  the  azygous 
procefs.  .ML 

A variety  is  very  frequently  obmrved  in  the  formation  of 
th?  body  of  this  bone  ; which  is  the  more  remarkable,  in- 
afnriUchas  deviations  from  the  ordinary  ftructure  in  the  brain, 
or  in  the  balls  cranii,  in  other  refpeds,  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. In  fome  fkulls  the  bafilary  procefs  of  the  occi- 
put extends  clofe  to  the  pofterior  clinoid  pvoceffis.  In  others, 
on  the  contrary,  it  terminates  far  Paort  of  this  point  ; fo 
that  there  is  a peculiar  oblique  furface  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 

I extending  from  the  end  of  the  bafilary  portion  to  the  clinoid 
proceffes.  Blumenbach  propofes  to  dffiinguifh  this  by  the 
epithet  of  clivus  (the  declivity).  This  variation  is  fo  re- 
markable, that  it  changes  completely  the  profile  of  the  bone 
when  viewed  in  a vertical  fedlion  from  behh  d forwards. 
Such  a fedlion  reprefents  a fquarein  the  former  inftance,  and 
a pentagon  :n  the  latter.  The  upper  fide  of  this  pentagonal 
figure  is  a line  running  from  the  polferior  to  the  anterior 
clinoid  proceffes  : the  fecond  fide  forms  the  (harp  edge  on 
the  front  of  the  bone  for  the  attachment  of  the  feptum 
nail;  the  third  is  the  part  conne&ed  to  the  vomer ; the 
fourth  is  the  furface  joined  to  the  occiput  ; and  the  filth  is 
the  above-mentioned  clivus.  When  this  formation  exills,  the 
fella  turcica  is  deeper  and  narrower;  and  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  pofterior  clinoid  proceffes  and  occiput  is 
lengthened. 

The  upper  furface  of  the  bone  is  excavated  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  pituitary  gland  ; and  the  hollow  thus  formed 
is  called  the  fella  turcica.  This  cavity  is  bounded  in  front 
by  a fmooth  prominence  or  tubercle,  interpofed  between  the 
two  optic  foramina,  and  fupporting  the  conjoined  portion  of 
the  optic  nerves : behind  by  a thin  perpendicular  layer, 
which  forms  two  rounded  knobs,  called  the  poferior  clinoid 
proceffes  ; and  it  isopen  at  the  lides.  The  fide  of  the  body 
is  excavated  for  the  receptaculum,  or  cavsrnous  linus  of  the 
dura  mater : and  it  bears  a fuperficial  imprtffion  made  by  the 
internal  carotid  artery  juft  after  it  quits  the  canal  cf  the 
temporal  bone.  The  anterior  clinoid  procefs  has  fometimes 
been  continued  backwards  to  the  body  of  the  bone,  fo  as 
to  form  a complete  foramen,  through  which  the  carotid  ar- 
tery paffes:  this  continuation  has  been  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  the  middle  clinoid  procefs. 

The  body  of  this  bone,  with  the  exception  of  its  clinoid 


proceffes,  is  formed  into  the  two  fphemiJal  fnufes,  which, 
in  ftrudlure  and  office,  rcfem’ole  thofe  of  the  os  frontis. 
Thefe  are  feparated  by  a vertical  partition  ; and  open  by 
round  holes  into  the  fuperior  meatus  of  the  nofe.  They 
are  occafionally  fubdivided  by  bony  laminae  into  fmaller  cells. 
Their  lining  refembks  that  of  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and 
maxillary  finufes  ; which  has  been  deferibed  in  the  view  of 
the  os  frontis  : and,  like  all  thefe  cavities,  they  are  not 
fuily  developed  until  many  years  after  birth.  Their  open- 
ings appear  imaller  in  the  entire  cranium  than  in  the  leparata 
bore  ; as  they  are  contracted  in  the  former  cafe  by  the 
cornua  fphencidalia.  Thefe  are  thin  triangular  bony  plates 
conntCted  to  the  back  of  the  ethmoid  bo-ire;  and  placed  at 
the  lides  of  the  azygous  procefs,  fo  as  to  diminifh  the  aper- 
tures of  the  fphenoidal  cells.  Berlin  calls  them  cornets  fphs- 
noidaux  ; Bohmer  has  delineated  them  in  his  Inftitutiones 
Ofteologicae,  tab.  4.  figs.  ^ and  7.  And  Sue,  in  his  ip'endid. 
edition  of  Monro’s  Ofteology,  tab.  8.  figs.  3 & 4. 

Each  lateral  portion  of  the  fphenoid  bone  confilts  of 
three  parts:  lit.  The  leffer  ala;  2dly.  The  greater  ala  j 

and,  3 d l y . The  pterygoid  portion. 

The  fuperior  or  fmaller  ala  has  a broad  commencement 
from  the  trout  of  the  body  of  the  bone  : it  runs  outwards 
in  an  horizontal  direction,  and  terminates  in  a fharp  point ; 
from  which  circumftance  Monro  has  deferibed  it  by  the  name 
of  the  trarifvtrle  fpinous  pioeefs.  Its  anterior  margin  is 
joined  by  a future  to  the  ethmoidal  and  frontal  bones,  while 
the  pofterior  edge  is  juft  oppofite  to  tbe  commencement  of 
the  fiftura  fylvii,  by  which  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  are 
divided.  The  origin  of  this  ala  forms  a fomewhat  thick 
knob,  called  the  anterior  clinoid  procefs. 

The  great  or  middle  ala  of  the  fphenoid  bone  is  continued 
from  the  body  in  the  literal  direction,  and  forms  a confider- 
able  portion  of  the  orbit,  with  part  of  the  temporal  foffa  j 
in  which  la'ter  fituation  it  terminates  by  a thin  fquamous 
edge  conneCttd  to  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporal  bones. 
It  may  be  ftated,  in  fhort,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  left  be- 
tween thefe  three  portions  of  the  cranium.  The  fuperior 
orbital  fiffure  ieparatts  it  from  the  leffer  ala.  Beyond  the 
termination  of  the  latter  procefs  it  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis 
by  a broad  iurface  ; then  towards  its  anterior  and  lower  part 
to  the  os  malte  ; behind  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietalbone,  to  the  fquamous  portion  of  the  os  tempoVis 
by  an  extenfive  concave  or  femi-iuuar  margin,  and,  laftly, 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone 
by  its  pofterior  margin.  This  laft-mentioned  portion, 
which  contains  the  foramen  ovale  and  fpinofiun,  is  called  by 
Monro  the  fpinous  procefs  ; it  cannot  however  beconfidered 
as  forming  a procefs  diftinCt  from  the  great  ala,  of  which  it 
is  clearly  a part.  From  its  under  furface  a fliarp-  pointed 
proeds  is  continued,  which  gives  origin  to  the  levator  pa- 
lati  ; this  is  the  fy/ifonn  procefs,  and  apophyfis  fpinofa  of  dif- 
ferent authors. 

In  its  internal  furface  tbe  great  ala  prefents  a large 
hollow,  containing  the  convex  anterior  portion  of  the  back 
lobe  of  the  brain  (the  middle  lobe  of  fome  writers).  The 
bone  is  marked  by  the  courfe  of  the  fpinous  artery,  and  by 
the  cerebral  convolutions.  The  outer  or  temporal  furface  is 
the  rnoft  extenfive  : it  conftitutes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
temporal  foffa,  and  is  flightly  concave.  The  anterior  or 
orbital  part  is  a fmooth  level  furface,  nearly  of  a rhomboid 
figure;  feparated  from  the  former  by  a lharp  ridge,  and 
conftituting  chiefly  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
orbit. 

Between  this  portion  of  the  bore,  which  is  often  called 
its  orbital  procefs,  and  the  leffer  ala,  the  fuperior  orbital  fiffure 
(foramen  lacerum  orbitals  ; fjfarafphemfphenoidaiis ) is  left. 

The 


CRANIUM. 


The  inferior  orbital,  or fpheno-maxillary  fjfure,  feparates  it  from 
the  os  malae. 

Between  the  back  of  the  great  ala,  and  the  adjoining  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  a rough  and  irregular 
groove  is  formed  ; which  lodges  the  Euftachian  tube. 

The  inferior  ala,  or  pterygoid  portion  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 
defcends  perpendicularly  from  the  bafis  and  greater  ala,  to- 
wards the  fuperior  maxillary  and  palatine  bones.  It  confifts 
of  two  thin  plates  : an  external,  which  is  broader  and  fhorter, 
{lamina  mufcularis,)  an  internal,  narrower,  and  longer  one, 

( lamina  nafalis,)  forming  the  pofterior  opening  of  the  nof- 
trils,  and  terminating  by  a hook-hke  procefs  [hamulus), 
round  which  the  tendon  of  the  circumflexus  palati  takes  its 
courfe.  The  cavity  left  between  thefe  pterygoid  plates 
(Jaffa  pterygoidea)  is  occupied  by  the  internal  pterygoid 
iruifcle ; and  the  fiffure,  which  divides  them  from  each  other, 
infilled,  in  the  entire  cranium,  by  a procefs  of  the  os  palati, 
whence  it  has  been  denominated  fffura  pierygo-palatina. 

Foramina  of  the  fphenoid  Bone. 

1.  Foramen  opticum  in  the  bafe  of  the  lefl’er  ala,  and  juft 
jn  front  of  the  anterior  clinoid  procefs  ; for  tranfmitting  the 
optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  In  very  rare  inftances 
the  artery  has  a diftinfk  opening  for  its  paffage. 

2.  Superior  orbital  fjfure  (f.  lacerum)  between  the  lefftr 
and  greater  ala z : this  is  largeft  near  the  body  of  the  bone, 
and  grows  gradually  ('mailer.  The  third,  fourth,  ophthal- 
mic branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fixth  pairs  of  nerves  pafs 
through  this  opening  ; together  with  the  ophthalmic  vein, 
in  its  paffage  to  the  cavernous  finus. 

g.  Foramen  rotundum,  behind  the  former,  and  near  the 
body  of  the  bone  ; for  the  paftage  of  the  fuperior  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

4.  Foramen  ovale , near  the  back  part  of  the  great  ala. 
It  tranfmits  the  inferior  maxiilary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

rt.  Foramen  fpinofum,  between  the  laft-mentioned  opening 
and  the  pointed  termination  of  the  great  ala,  tranfmits  the 
artery  of  the  dura  mater.  Tiiis  aperture  is  fometimes  formed 
between  the  fphenoid  and  temporal  bones. 

6.  Canalis  pterygoideus,  or  Vidius , formed  at  the  root  of  the 
pterygoid  proceffes,  for  the  paffage  of  a reflected  branch  of 
the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve,  of  the  fame  name.  Its  an- 
terior opening  is  much  larger  than  the  pofterior,  and  cannot 
be  feen  in  the  entire  cranium  : the  latter  cannot  be  difco- 
■vered  without  difficulty  ; but  it  may  be  feen  juft  at  the  root 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  opening  towards  the  broken 
anterior  termination  of  the  carotid  canal. 

There  are  other  foramina  found  between  the  fphenoid  and 
neighbouring  bones,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  com- 
mon holes. 

1.  A large  irregular  vacancy  between  the  point  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  os  temporis,  and  the  fide  of  the 
fphenoid  bone.  A mafs  of  cartilage  fills  this  in  the  recent 
fubjeft.  The  carotid  artery  paffes  juft  over  it  within  the 
cranium,  and  the  Euftachian  tube  under  it,  without  the 
cavity.  The  Vidian  nerve  enters  the  cranium  by  this  aperture. 
2.  Inferior  orbital,  or  fpheno-maxillary  fjfure  between  the 
orbital  portions  of  the  fphenoid,  fuperior  maxillary,  and 
malar  bones.  The  infra  orbital  nerve  goes  through  this 
opening.  3 . An  opening  between  the  body  of  the  fphenoid, 
and  the  orbitar  procefs  of  the  palate  bone.  See  th«  deferip- 
tion  of  the  latter  bone.  The  following  mufcles  are  at- 
tached to  the  fphenoid  bone  : pterygoideus  internus  et  ex- 
ternus; the  latter  of  which  arifes  from  the  root  of  the  ex- 
ternal plate.  The  circumflexus  palati  arifes  from  a hollow 
at  the  commencement  of  the  internal  plate.  The  temporal 
mufcle  and  levator  palati  are  alfo  attached  to  the  bone. 


The  temporal  bones  (ofla  temporum,  xjora^oi,)  conftitute 
the  inferior  lateral  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  the  outer 
middle  part  of  the  bafis  cranii.  They  contain  the  articular 
cavities  in  which  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  received, 
and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  zygoma.  The  organ 
of  hearing  is  formed  in  their  interior. 

This  bone  confifts  of  two  pieces  at  the  time  of  birth  : the 
fquamous  portion,  with  the  ring  on  which  the  membrana 
tympani  is  ftretehrd  ; and  the  petrous  portion.  In  a foetus 
of  five  months,  or  more  early  periods,  the  auditory  ring  is 
not  confolidated  with  the  fquamous  portion  ; fo  that  the 
bone  confifts  then  of  three  pieces.  It  is  often  divided  into 
three  parts,  in  deferibing  it  in  the  adult : thefe  are  the 
fquamous,  the  mafoid  (which  is  a part  of  the  former  divifion 
in  the  foetus),  and  the  petrous. 

The  temporal  bone  is  joined  to  five  others:  1.  To  the 
lower  edge  of  the  parietal  by  the  fquamous  future,  and  to 
the  pofterior  inferior  angle  of  the  fame  bone  by  the  addita- 
mentum  futursc  fquamofe  ; 2.  To  the  occipital  bone,  along 
the  pofterior  margin  of  its  maftoid  and  fquamous  portions, 
by  the  additamentum  futurae  lambdoidaiis ; 3.  By  the  front 
edge  of  the  petrous  and  fquamous  portions  to  the  fphenoid 
bone;  4.  To  the  os  malos  ; and,  5-  To  the  lower  jaw,  by 
means  «f  a true  joint. 

The  external  furface  will  be  deferibed  firft,  and  then  that 
which  is  placed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

The  fquamous  portion  fs  a broad  flat  pftce,  terminating  in 
a thin  ftmicircular  margin,  which  overlaps  the  correfpondiog 
edges  of  the  parietal  and  fphenoid  bones.  The  zygomatic 
procefs  arifes  from  its  lower  portion  by  a broad  furface  : this 
at  firft  ftands  dire&ly  out  from  the  bone  ; but  becoming  nar- 
rower, turns  forwards,  and  is  joined  by  a rough  furface  to 
the  os  malm,  to  complete  the  bony  arch,  under  which  the 
tendon  of  the  temporal  mufcle  pafi-s.  The  temporal  fafeia 
is  affixed  to  the  fuperior  or  fharp  edge  of  the  zygoma,  and 
alfo  to  the  prominent  line,  which,  running  backwards  from 
the  origin  of  this  procefs,  divides  the  fquamous  from  the 
maftoid  portion,  and  forms  a continuation  of  the  temporal 
ridge  of  the  parietal  bone.  The  fibres  of  the  maffeter  mufcle 
are  affixed  to  the  under  edge  of  the  bone.  An  oblong 
cavity  is  placed  at  the  root  of  this  procefs,  ( cavilas  articu- 
laris,  or  glenoidea ,)  for  the  reception  of  the  maxillary  con- 
dyle. The  pofition  of  this  part  is  oblique ; the  outer  end 
of  the  cavity  being  fituated  more  forwards  than  the  inner 
extremity  : hence,  if  a line  were  drawn  through  the  axis  of 
the  cavity  on  each  fide,  the  two  lines  would  meet  at  an  acute 
angle  in  the  foramen  magnum.  In  front  of  this  glenoid 
cavity  is  placed  an  oblong  convex  furface,  which  is  alfo  in- 
cluded in  the  joint  ( cminentia  articularis , tuberculum  articu- 
lare).  Behind  is  a thin  plate  of  bone,  forming  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  fe- 
parating  that  paffage  from  the  articular  cavity  : this  is  fome- 
times called  the  proeeffus  auditorius.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  articular  furface  by  the  fffura  glaferi,  through 
which  the  chorda  tympani  proceeds.  The  large  round  open- 
ing of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  found  juft  behind 
the  glenoid  cavity  : this  paffage  will  be  more  fully  deferibed 
prefently,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  bone,  which  is  irregular  on  its 
furface,  is  diftinguifhed  by  a large  prominence,  called  the 
maftoid  procefs,  from  a fuppofed  refemblance  to  a nipple. 
Thi3  part  is  rounder  or  flatter,  more  pointed  or  obtufe,  and 
more  or  lefs  folid,  in  different  fubjeJls.  It  is  excavated  in- 
ternally by  numerous  cells  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  opening  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  tympanum. 
Thefe  cells  are  fometimes  fmali  and  numerous ; fometimes 
larger  and  fewer.  The  maftoid  procefs  does  not  begin  .to 
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be  fc  rmed  until  long  after  birth.  The  inner  furface  of  this 
proeefs  exhibits  a deep  notch,  which  contains  the  origin  of 
the  pofterior  portion  of  the  biventer  maxillas  inferioris. 

Behind  this  proeefs  there  is  occafionally  obferved  a large 
opening  for  the  paffage  of  a vein  to  the  lateral  finus  (foramen 
majloideum,  or  occipitale  venofum). 

From  the  broad  plate  of  bone  which  forms  the  lower  part 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  the  ftyloid  proeefs  de- 
feends,  arifing  as  it  were  from  a peculiar  cavity,  and  fur- 
rounded  at  its  root  by  the  above-mentioned  plate,  as  by  an 
imperfedl  (heath  ; whence  the  term  of  proceffus  vaginalis  has 
arifen.  The  ftyloid  proeefs  itfelf  varies  confiderably  in 
length  ; feldom,  however,  exceeding  an  inch.  Its  form  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  its  extremity  is  pointed,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally ftraight ; but  varieties  often  occur  in  thefe  points,  as 
well  as  in  the  fize  of  the  proeefs.  It  is  ufually  connected  by 
cartilage  to  the  bone,  even  in  the  adult  Hate  ; hut  is  con- 
folidated  at  a late  period  of  life.  Separate  portions  of  bone 
are  often  connedled  to  it  by  means  of  ligament ; nay,  the 
ligament  which  defeends  from  it  to  the  cornu  minus  of  the 
os  hyoides  i6  forr.etime9  converted  almoft  entirely  into  bone, 
and  appears  as  a prolongation  of  the  ftyloid  proeefs. 

Between  the  ftyloid  and  mafto'd  proceffes,  but  nearer  to 
the  former,  is  a round  ho'e  called  the  foramen  Jlylomaftaideum  : 
this  is  the  external  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius, 
through  which  the  facial  nerve  paffes. 

A conliderable  excavation  is  formed  in  the  bone  near  the 
root  of  the  ftyloid  proeefs,  for  lodging  a dilated  portion  of 
the  internal  jugular  vein  ; and  this  contributes  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  foramen  lacerum  in  bafi  cranii,  or,  f.  jugulare, 
through  which  that  vein,  together  with  the  par  vagum  quits 
the  cavity  of  tht  cranium.  The  paffage  of  the  nerve  is  ftpa- 
rated  from  that  of  the  vein  by  two  projecting  bony  fpines, 
which  almoft  form  a diftindf  opening. 

The  foramen  caroticum,  which  is  the  entrance  of  the 
carotid  canal,  is  a round  hole  placed  towards  the  inner  and 
anterior  part  of  the  laft-mentione  1 opening.  From  this 
part  the  canal  afeends  firft  perpendicularly,  for  a very  fhort 
lpace,  and  then  is  refledfed  at  an  obtufe  angle  forwards 
and  inwards.  Befides  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  fila- 
ments which  form  the  origin  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve 
pafs  through  this  canal. 

We  proceed  to  lpeak  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  We  obferve  here  the  extent  to  which  this 
bone  overlaps  the  parietal ; which  is  often  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  particular  fituations.  The  furface  of  the  fquamous 
portion  is  every  where  marked  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  ; and  the  bone  is  very  thin  between  the  eminences 
which  rife  in  the  intervals  of  the  convolutions. 

The  maftoid  portion  is  hollowed  by  a broad  and  deep 
channel  containing  the  lateral  finus  (foffa  ftgmoidea;)  and 
the  mafto’d  foramen,  or  foramina,  open  into  this  channel. 
The  veins  which  occupy  thefe  holes  are  the  emiffaria  of 
Santorini. 

A (harp  ridge,  to  which  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is  affixed, 
and  on  which  a groove  is  difeerned  for  lodging  the  fuperior 
petrofal  finus,  divides  the  petrous  part  of  the  bone  into 
two  uneven  furfaces  ; of  which  one  is  fuperior  and  an- 
terior, and  the  other  inferior  and  pofterior. 

A very  confpicuous  convex  eminence  is  placed  on  the 
former  of  thefe,  and  it  denotes  the  fituation  of  the  fuperior 
femicircular  canal.  Towards  the  front  and  inner  part  of 
this  prominence  is  placed  a fmall  hole,  which  enters  the 
bone  obliquely  under  a thin  bony  plate,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  come  very  readily  into  view,  except  in  the  fepa- 
rate  bone.  A branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  enters  this  open- 
ing to  join  the  facial  nerve  : hence,  it  is  very  ftrange  that 


Blumenbach  dates  the  foramen  in  queftionto  be  the  internal 
opening  of  the  Fallopian  canal  ; which,  on  the  contrary, 
is  found  in  the  meatus  auditorius  internus.  (Befchreibung 
del-  Knochen,  p.  129.)  The  carotid  canal  terminates  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  by  an  irregular  open- 
ing, which  is  completed  in  the  recent  fubjedt  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  dura  mater. 

Juft  in  front  of  this  canal  is  a fmall  opening,  through 
which  the  Eullachian  tube  enters  the  tympanum.  This  is 
placed  in  the  angle  of  jundtion  between  the  fquamous  and 
petrous  portions,  at  the  front  of  the  bone.  The  cartila- 
ginous part  of  the  tube,  previous  to  its  entering  this  opening, 
lies  in  a kind  of  broken  and  irregular  groove,  between  the 
under  furface  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  the  pofterior  margin 
of  the  great  fphenoid  ala. 

On  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  petrous  portion  there  is 
found,  in  front  of  the  foffa  figmoidea,  an  oblique  (lit  of 
various  appearance  in  different  fubjedts  ; through  which  the 
aquadiUlus  vejliluli  paffes.  Juft  over  this  is  a (light  indica- 
tion of  the  upper  end  of  the  inferior  femicircular  canal. 
Still  farther  forwards  is  found  a large  opening  leading  into 
the  bone,  and  appearing  to  terminate,  on  a fuperficial  view, 
in  a blind  extremity.  This,  which  is  the  meatus  auditorius 
internus,  receives  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  deferibed  in  the  account  of  the  bonr 
organs  of  hearing.  Juft  under  this  opening,  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  foramen  lacerum,  is  a funael-fttaped  cavity 
( apertura  conoides,  Soemmerring),  at  which  the  aquceduElus 
cochlea  terminates. 

Between  the  margin  of  the  petrous  portion,  and  the  bafi- 
lary  proeefs  of  the  occiput,  a groove  is  formed  of  various 
magnitudes  in  different  fubjedts ; in  which  the  anterior 
petrofal  finus  lies. 

The  following  mufcles  are  attached  to  the  temporal 
bone.  1.  Temporalis ; 2.  Maffeter  ; 3.  Sterno  cleido-maf- 
toideus  ; 4.  Trachelomaftoideus  ; 3*  Splenitis  capitis  ; 6. 
Biventer  maxillae  inferioris  ; 7.  Stylohyoideus  ; 8.  Stylo- 

gloffus  ; 9.  Stylopharyngeus ; 10.  Conftridtor  pharyngis 

fuperior;  11.  Tenfor  tympani  ; 12.  JLaxator  tympani ; 

13.  Externus  mallei;  14,  Stapedeus ; 15.  Retrahentes 

auriculam. 

The  foramina  of  the  bone  are,  ift.  One  in  the  fiffura 
Glaferi,  fo'-  the  paffage  of  the  chorda  tympani  ; 2.  A part 
of  the  foramen  lacerum  in  baft  cranii ; 3.  F.  carotitum  ; 4.  F. 
Jlylomafinidcum  ; 5.  Meatus  auditorius  externus  ; 6.  F . maf- 

toideum  ; q.  Meatus  auditorius  internus  ; 8.  Entrance  of  the 
Vidian  nerve;  9,  Paffage  of  the  Euftachian  tube;  10,  it.. 
Terminations  ot  the  aquedudts  of  the  labyrinth  ; 12.  A 

common  hole  between  ttre  point  of  the  petrous  portion  and 
the  body  of  the  fphenoid  ; deferibed  in  the  account  of  the 
latter1  bone. 

Defcription  of  the  bony  Part  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing . . 

The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  contains  the 
organ  of  hearing,  which  we  (hall  deferibe  at  prefent,  fines - 
it  is  formed  by  the  bone.  As  this  feems  to  be  the  mod 
natural  arrangement,  it  has,  confequently,  been  adopted  by 
the  moft  approved  modern  anatomifts. 

Few  parts  of  the  animal  body  afford  a more  attradtive 
objedt  of  minute  inveftigation  than  the  organs  of  hearing  ; 
both  on  account  of  the  admirable  ftrudture  of  the  partp„ 
and  frem  the  great  importance  of  their  fundtions.  Hence, 
they  have  been  fo  minutely  examined  by  feveral  great  ana-' 
tomifts  for  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  that  we  poffefs  more 
accurate  and  detailed  deferiptions  of  them,  than  of  any  other, 
part  in  the  body. 

The  great  and  modeft  Fallopius  was  the  firft  who  opened 
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the  right  path  in  this  investigation  : he  difcovered  moft  of 
the  important  points  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  internal  ear ; 
and  has  defcribed  them  in  his  invaluable  “ Obfervationes 
Anatomic^,”  Venet.  1361,  8vo.  Of  fucceeding  writers, 
who  have  illuft rated  this  fubjedt  in  particular  works,  we 
(hall  enumerate  thofe  only  who  may  be  confidered  as  claf- 
iical  authors.  Euftachius,  who  indulged,  indeed,  too  much 
in  a Spirit  of  jealoufy  towards  his  cotemporaries  and  rivals, 
bat  feems  almoft  to  have  been  born  for  the  purpofes  of  ana- 
tomical difeoveries,  will  Stand  firft  on  the  lift.  His  “ Epif- 
tola  de  auditus  Organis,”  is  contained  in  the  “ OpuScula 
Anatomica,”  Venet.  1564,  qto. ; and  the  Same  Subject  is 
illuftrated  in  Some  oS  his  plates,  which  did  not  appear  till 
the  year  1714. 

Great  progreSs  was  made  in  developing  the  ftrudture  of 
this  organ  by  the  cotemporary  labours  of  feveral  eminent 
anatomifts  about  the  end  of  the  16th  and  commencement 
of  the  17th  century.  The  firft  edition  of  Duverney’s 
“ Traite  de  l’Organe  de  l’Ouie,”  appeared  in  1683  ; and  it 
is  contained  in  the  “ Gduvres  Anatomiques”  ct  that  author, 
which  were  not  published  till  1761.  Mery  oppoSed  to  this 
his  “ Defcription  de  l’Oreille,”  which  came  out  with 
Larry’s  “ Explication  Mechanique  des  Fondlions  de  l’Arae 
SenSitive.” 

ValSalva’s  “ Traftatus  de  aure  Humana,”  Bonon.  1704. 
4to.  is  the  produce  of  Sixteen  years’  labour;  during  which 
time  the  author  examined  more  than  a thoufand  crania. 
Vet  he  met  with  a rival  in  Viruffens,  whoSe  “Traite  Nou- 
veau de  la  Structure  de  l’Oreille”  appeared  at  ToulouSe  in 
1714.  He  had,  however,  a more  powerful  defender  in  his 
illuftrious  friend  Morgagni  : who  published  Valfalva’s  works 
at  Venice  in  1740,  accompanied  with  18  epiftlcsof  his  own, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  ear.  A German  anatomift,  the  in- 
defatigable CaSfebohm,  who  had  profecuted  the  inveftigation 
with  that  perfevering  induftry  which  charaderifes  the  na- 
tion, had  made  greater  p-ogrefsin  unfolding  the  ft ru Sure  of 
the  ear,  than  either  of  the  laft-mentioned  anatomifts.  His 
“ Tradlatus  VI.  de  aure  Humana,”  Halle,  1734  and  1737, 
prefent  a model  for  Such  refearches,  which  will  hardly  be 
''xceeded.  Laftly,  a moft  perfect  work  on  this  fubjetl  has 
litely  appeared  in  Germany  ; for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
. the  celebrated  Soemmerring.  His  “ Abbiidungen  dcs  Men- 
ichlichen  Ohrorganes,”  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  1S06,  con- 
tain a moft  elegant  feries  of  engravings,  reprefent-ng  the 
.anatomy  of  the  whole  organ  with  that  minutenefs  and  fide- 
lity, which  the  well-known  abitires  of  the  illuftrious  author 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  expeft. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  works,  in  which  the  ana- 
tomy' of  the  whole  organ  is  confidered,  there  are  fev-ral 
excellent  treatiles  on  particular  parts  of  the  fubjeft. 
Meckel’s  “ Differtatio  de  Labyrinthi  Anris  Contends,” 
Argent.  1777  ; Scarpa’s  “ De  feneftra  rotunda,”  Mutinae, 
I//2;  and  the  “ Difquifi  iones  Anatomicse  de  Auditu  Sc 
Oliaftu,”  Ticini,  1789,  of  the  fame  author,  are  works 
of  the  higheft  merit  : and  the  engravings  in  the  laft  of 
t'hefe  books  are  executed  with  unrivaled  elegance.  Much 
information  may  likevvife  be  derived  from  the  4th  book  of 
Aibinus’s  “ Annotationes  Academicte  from  Monro’s 
“ Obfervations  on  the  Nervous  Sylfem  and  from  Co- 
tunn'i’s  work  “ De  Aquosdudibus  Auris  Humans,”  Nea- 
poli,  T760. 

The  organ  of  hearing,  as  formed  in  the  bone,  confifts  of 
three  divisions.  Firft,  the  external  portion,  or  meatus  audi- 
torius } which  terminates  at  the  attachment  of  the  mem- 
bra^a  tympani  : fecondiy,  the  middle  portion,  or  cavity 
tf. the  tympanum i and  thirdly,  the  internal  portion,  or  laby- 


rinth. To  thefe  may  be  added  the  ojjicula  auditus,  as  a 
fourth  divifion  of  the  fubjed. 

Of  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 

The  external  circumference  of  this  canal  is  formed  of  the 
rough  bony  plate,  palling  obliquely  from  without  inwards 
and  forwards,  which  feparates  the  meatus  from  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  a part  of  which  forms  the 
proceffus  vaginalis.  The  external  opening  of  the  paffage  is 
the  broadeft  part  of  the  canal  : its  greateft  diameter  is  in  a 
line  pafiing  from  the  upper  and  anterior,  to  the  lower  and 
pofterior  part.  It  penetrates  the  bone  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, being  inclined  inwards  and  forwards.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  meatus  is  confiderably  fhorter  than  the  lower, 
in  confequence  of  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  which  clofes  the  canal  internally,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  external  and  middle  divifmns  of  the 
organ.  This  membrane  has  its  fuperior  margin  direded 
confiderably  outwards,  and  its  lower  edge  turned  propor- 
tionally inwards. 

In  the  foetal  ftate  the  membrana  tympani  is  ftretched  on 
a bony  ring,  annulus  auditorius ; which  is  fomewhat  oval 
in  fhape,  more  or  lefs  deficient  at  its  upper  part,  where  it 
joins  the  fquamous  portion,  rough  on  its  outer  margin,  and 
grooved  internally,  for  the  attachment  of  the  membrane. 
Its  pofterior  portion  is  thinner  and  fharper  than  the  anterior 
part  ; which  is  grooved  above  for  the  reception  of  the  long 
procefs  of  the  malleus.  This  ring  grows  gradually  broader, 
particularly  at  its  lower  part ; and  it  is  generally  confoli- 
dnted  above  to  the  temporal  bone,  before  birth.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  meatus  proceeds-,  as  the  ofiifLation  of  the  fkull 
advances  ; and  ic  is  completed  about  the  age  of  pubertv. 
This  bony  canal  is  therefore  formed  by  a gradual  mcreaie 
in  the  breadth  of  the  fcetal  annulus  auditorius. 

Cavity  of  the  Tympanum. 

This  includes  the  fpace  fituated  within  the  membrana 
tympani.  Its  furface  is  irregular,  rough,  and  cellular  in 
fome  parts.  Its  extent  is  much  increafed  in  the  adult,  by 
the  formation  of  the  mailoid  cells.  Befides  the  three  officula 
auditus,  which  are  contained  in  this  cavity,  we  meet  with 
the  following  parts. 

The  fenejlra  ovalis,  is  an  oval  opening,  fituated  in  a de- 
preffion  near  the  middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ; 
and  filled  by  the  bafe  of  the  ftapes.  Its  upper  margin  is 
more  arched,  and  the  lower  more  nearly  ftraight.  It  opens 
into  the  veftibulum. 

The  promontory  is  a confiderable  riling,  juft  below  the 
feneftra  ovalis.  It  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  coch- 
lea ; and  has  the  fenejlra  rotunda,  which  opens  into  the 
cochlea,  p’aced  juft  under  it.  This  opening  is  occupied  in 
the  recent  fubjed  by  a delicate  membrane. 

Above  and  behind  the  feneftra  ovalis  is  placed  a promi- 
nence, indicating  the  fnuation  of  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  upper  and  outer  femicircular  canals.  In  front  of  the 
fame  feneftra  is  a confiderable  groove,  which,  fo-ms  the  open- 
ing of  a canal  running  obliquely  forwards,  clofe  to  the  Eu- 
ftaebian  tube,  and  holding  the  tenfor  tympani  mufcle.  The 
opening  of  the  Euftachian  tube  itfclf  is  fituated  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  tympanum.  Juft  behind  the  fenef- 
tra ovalis  is  a very  fmall  hole,  as  if  formed  by  the  point  of 
a needle,  through  which  the  thread-like  tendon  of  the  fta- 
pedeus  comes  out  of  the  bony  cavity  in  which  the  mufcle 
itfelf  lies.  At  feme  little  diftar.ee  towards  the  outfide  of 
the  laft-mentioned  opening,  and  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane 
with  it.  Is  another  very  fmall  hole,  leading  to  a canal,  which 
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terminates  in  tlie  aquasdu&us  Fallopii,  and  tranfmits  the 
chorda  tympani.  Over  the  feneftra  ovaiis,  between  the 
groove  that  holds  the  tenfor  tympani,  and  the  opening  for 
the  tendon  of  the  ftapedeus,  a portion  of  the  aquaedudfus 
Fallopii  appears.  This  canal  conveys  the  facial  nerve  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  internus  (to  the  foramen  ftylomaftoi- 
deum. 

The  maftoid  cells  open  into  the  upper  and  pofterior  part 
of  the  tympanum.  In  the  foetus,  where  thefe  cavities  are  not 
yet  formed,  there  is  a cell  between  the  fquamous  and  pe- 
trous portions  of  the  bone,  and  therefore  juft  over  the  tym- 
panum : this  forms  in  the  adult  the  communication  between 
the  maftoid  cells  and  tympanum. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  contains  the  three  ojjicula 
au  Sit  us ; viz.  the  malleus,  incus,  and  Jlapes ; which  are  di- 
itinguilhed  by  their  diminutive  fize,  and  the  elegance  of 
their  formation,  and  poflefs  the  important  office  of  convey- 
ing the  found  from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  labyrinth. 
They  are  articulated  to  each  other,  conned!  the  membrana 
tympani  to  the  feneftra  ovaiis,  and  admit  of  being  moved 
by  three  fmall  mufcles  attached  to  them  at  different  parts. 
They  are  the  only  bones  in  the  body  which  acquire  their 
complete  fize  and  form,  and  perfedt  offification,  before 
birth.  Their  ftrudlure  is  very  conftant  on  the  whole,  con- 
fidered  iri  their  chief  conftituent  parts;  but  variations  in 
form  are  by  no  means  unufual. 

The  malleus  (which,  together  with  the  incus,  was  difco- 
vered  about  the  end  of  the  T^th  century)  has  received  its 
name  from  a fuppofed  refemblance  to  a hammer.  It  refem- 
bles  a fhort,  knotty,  and  curved  club  ; and  is  divided  into 
the  head,  the  handie,  and  two  proceffes.  The  handle  (ma- 
nubrium) is  clofely  attached,  through  its  whole  length,  to 
the  membrana  tympani.  The  lower  extremity  of  this  part 
is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  membrane,  which  it  draws 
inwards,  fo  as  to  occafion  a depreffion  on  the  outer  furface. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  handle  is  placed  the  fnort  procefs 
(procejfus  obtufus)  of  the  bone. 

Rattier  higher  than  this  procefs,  there  is  a very  flender 
{harp-pointed  one,  Handing  forwards  from  the  neck  of  the 
bone:  it  is  called  the  long  procefs  of  the  malleus  (procejfus 
fpinofus.)  In  young  children  it  fometimes  forms  a very  long 
curved  and  elaitic  bony  fpine.  It  refts  in  a groove  of  the 
annulus  auditorius,  and  often  becomes anchylofed  to  that  part 
in  the  courfe  of  years. 

Rau  firft  difeovered  this  part  in  the  ftate  in  which  it 
forms  a bony  fpine,  and  hence  arofe  the  appellation  of  pro- 
cejfus Ravianus.  But  the  long  procefs,  as  it  is  ufually  formed, 
was  known  long  ago;  (fee  S.  Alberti  “ Hiftor.  plerarumque 
partium  corp.  horn.”  1583.  p.  84.  Sc  Fab.  Hildanus  “ Die 
Fiirtreflichkeit  der  Anatomie,”  1624.  p.  190.)  It  is  alfo  de- 
lineated by  Folius  in  his  “ Nov.  Auris  internse  delineat.” 
Venet.  1645. 

The  head  of  the  malleus  ftands  off  from  the  handle  at  an 
obtufe  angle.  It  forms  a rounded  eminence  connedled  to 
the  handle  by  a contradled  neck.  It  lies  oppofite  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  annulus  auditorius,  and  the  articular 
furface,  by  which  it  is  connedled  to  the  incus,  is  divided  by 
a kind  of  groove  into  two  parts. 

The  tenfor  tympani  mufcle  is  attached  to  the  ffiort  procefs 
of  this  bone;  and  the  externus  mallei  to  the  long  procefs. 
The  laxator  tympani  (of  the  mufcular  nature  of  which  fome 
entertain  doubts)  is  inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  malleus. 

The  incus  is  fliorter  but  thicker  than  the  malleus ; and  its 
figure  was  compared  not  unaptly  by  Vefalius  to  that  of  a 
grinding  tooth.  It  lies  between  the  malleus  aad  ftapes,  and 
is  divided  into  a body,  and  two  proceffes.  The  body  of  the 
bone  forms  an  articular  furface,  with  a middle  eminence, 
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adapted  to  the  head  of  the  malleus.  One  of  the  proceffes 
( the Jhort  leg  of  the  incus)  is  fhorter  and  broader  ; and  flat- 
tened in  its  form.  This  is  placed  in  the  fame  line  with  the 
proceffus  fpinofus  of  the  malleus ; but  is  turned  backwards. 
The  other  (the  long  leg)  is  more  flender,  and  projedls  into 
the  middle  of  the  tympanum,  where  it  lies  nearly  parallel 
with  the  handle  of  the  malleus;  the  chorda  tympani  palling 
between  them. 

Mod  anatomifts  deferibe  a fourth  bone,  under  the  name 
of  os  lenticulare,  or  orbicular e , as  being  placed  at  the  end  of 
this  long  procefs,  juft  where  it  is  articulated  to  the  malleus. 
On  this  fubjedl  we  agree  with  Blumenbach  (“  Befchreibung 
der  Knochen,”  p.  144.)  in  ftating,  that  careful  invefligation 
in  the  molt  natural  and  ordinary  ftrudlure  of  parts  will  fhew 
this  fuppofed  fourth  bone  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  an  cpi- 
phyfis,  and  not  indeed  a conftant  one,  of  the  long  opophyfts 
ol  the  incus.  It  is  often  wanting,  even  in  cfficula  auditus, 
which  are  in  other  refpedts  moll  perfedtly  formed.  This 
facl  has  been  afeertained  by  Blumenbach  in  the  crania  of 
negroes  and  North  American  favages.  It  can  only  be  fepa- 
rated  in  the  adult  by  the  application  of  fome  force  ; and  the 
furface  has  afterwards  a manifeftly  broken  appearance,  when 
examined  with  the  microlcope.  And  when,  on  the  contrary, 
as  fometimes  happens,  a really  feparate  bit  of  bone  is  found 
between  the  incus  and  ftapes,  this  can  be  no  more  ccnfi- 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  ordinary  natural  ftrudlure,  than 
thofe  other  fupernumerary  officula  which  are  occafionally 
met  with  in  man  and  animals.  (See  Teichmeyer  “ Vindicim 
quorund.  inventor.  Anat.”  1727.  Caffebohm  “ Tradlat.  4. 
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The  third  bone  is  the  ftirrup  (Jlapes,  Jlapha),  which  is 
the  fmalleft  in  the  fkeleton,  but  very  elegant  in  its  forma- 
tion, and  poffeffing  a peculiar  and  determinate  figure,  from 
which  it  derives  its  ordinary  and  well  adapted  name.  It  was 
firft  dilcovered  by  Ingraffias  (“  Comment,  in  lib.  Galeni  de 
offibus,”  p.  77.)  The  fituation  of  the  ftapes  is  horizontal; 
and  it  poffeffes  a head,  two  crura,  and  a bafts.  The  head 
is  excavated  into  an  articular  furface  for  the  long  leg  of  the 
incus  ; and  there  is  a flight  prominence  at  its  pofterior  part, 
denoting  the  attachment  of  the  ilapedeus  mufcle.-  The  an- 
terior orus  of  the  ftapes  is  ftraighter,  and  confequently 
fliorter  than  the  pqfterior,  which  is  thicker  and  more  curved. 
Thc-y  are  both  grooved  internally,  for  the  attachment  of  a 
membrane  which  fills  the  opening  between  them.  The  ba- 
fts is  exadlly  adapted  in  form  to  the  feneftra  ovaiis,  which  it 
fills ; hence  the  luperior  margin  is  curved,  and  the  inferior 
ftraighter. 

The  internal  Divifwn  of  the  Ear,  or  the  Labyrinth. 

In  a feetus  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  months,  the  labyrinth 
confifts  of  a peculiar  firm,  but  thin  and  brittle  bony  fub- 
ftance,  furrounded  by  an  offeous  matter,  of  a loofe  and 
fpongy  texture,  which  can  be  eafily  removed,  fo  as  to  exhi- 
bit the  labyrinth  without  much  difficulty.  The  formation 
of  this  part  is  complete  at  the  time  of  birth,  like  that  of  the 
officula  auditus;  but  the  offification  of  the  petrous  portion 
in  general  is  not  fo  far  advanced  ; for  the  fuperior  femicir- 
cular  canal  is  diftindlly  vifible  in  the  bails  cranii  through  its 
whole  courfe ; and  there  is  a peculiar  hollow  within  its 
curve,  filled  by  a procefs  of  dura  mater.  The  pofterior  ca- 
nal comes  alfo  partially  into  view  at  this  time;  as  the  offin- 
cation  of  the  fkull  advances,  the  petrous  portion  becomes 
more  compa6t  in  its  texture,  and  furrounds  the  canals  more 
completely;  it  is  confolidated  at  laft  into  a particularly  hard 
and  denfe  bone,  and  the  labyrinth  at  that  time,  inftead  of 
confifting  of  a fubftance  diftindl  from  the  reft  of  the  tem  - 
poral bone,  feems  to  have  its  cavities  excavated  in  the  bard 
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and  almofl  impenetrable  texture  of  the  petrous  portion. 
H en.ee  the  temporal  bone  of  the  feetus  mull  be  feledted  for 
thte  purpofe  of  diff.-dting  and  examining  the  organ,  and  of 
making  preparations  of  it. 

The  labyrinth  confills  of  a veftibulum,  or  middle  part  ; 
cochlea , or  anterior  ; and  three  femicircular  canals,  or  pof- 
terior  portion. 

The  vefibulum,  to  which  the  feneftra  ovalis  leads,  is  a 
cavity  of  an  elliptical  form,  in  which  two  flight  deprefiions 
are  obft-rvable  ; an  inferior  and  pofterior  one  (fovea  hemif 
phzrlca,)  a fuperior  and  external  one  (f.  femielllptica .) 
which  terminates  towards  the  orifice  of  the  aquxduthis 
veftibuh.  Tilde  two  fovete  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a fharp  bony  fpine,  with  a denticulated  extremity  (the 
pyramis  of  Scarpa). 

There  are  feven  openings  into  the  veftibulum  : viz.  five 
from  the  three  femicircular  canals  (one  end  of  the  fuperior 
and  pollerior  canal  joining  together,  and  terminating  by  a 
common  orifice ;)  one  from  the  fuperior  feala  of  the 
cochlea;  and  one  from  the  aqiisedutflus  vellibuli. 

The  cochlea  is  a convoluted  bony  tube,  refembling  exter- 
nally a fn ail  ihell  ; from  which  circumllance  its  name  is  de- 
rived. It  confifts  of  two  turns  and  a half,  its  axis  is  direct- 
ed downwards  and  outwards.  The  bafe  or  broadell  part  is 
turned  towards  the  termination  of  the  meatus  audito- 
nus  in  tern  us ; and  the  fir  ft  or  largeft  turn  forms  at  its 
commencement  the  promontory  of  the  tympanum.  The 
canai  of  the  right  cochlea  turns  towards  the  right  ; while 
that  of  the  left  follows  juft  the  oppolite  courfe.  The  bonv 
cariai,  like  the  tube  of  the  fnail  fhell,  turns  round  a central 
part  called  the  mocliolus,  nucleus , or  columella.  This  is  hol- 
low for  the  reception  of  a large  branch  of  the  auditory 
nerve;  and  in  fhape  it  is  funnel-like  ; ( feyphus  of  Vieu- 
effens.) 

The  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  divided  through  its  whole 
courfe  into  two  pafiages  or  feala,  a fuperior  and  an  inferior 
one,  by  means  of  a mod  curious  and  artificially  fabricated 
feptum  (lamina  fpiralis)  which  terminates  at  the  extremity  of 
the  organ  in  a fmall  hook  (hamulus.) 

Where  this  feptum  is  attached  to  the  modiolus  it  is  bony ; 
but  it  poflefi’es  a membranous  llrudture  towards  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  tube.  The  ofieous  portion  of  the  lamina 
fpiralis  confifts  of  two  very  thin  plates,  between  which  the 
ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  expanded  in  the  form 
of  a ftriated  or  net-l:ke  fubftance,  to  the  fibres  of  which 
the  bony  plates  are  adapted.  The  branches  of  the  nerve 
alfo  leave  imprefiions  on  the  furface  of  the  modiolus. 

The  lower  feala  of  the  cochlea  terminates  at  the  feneftra 
rotunda  of  the  tympanum,  and  is  therefore  called  feala  tym- 
fani.  The  fuperior  one  opens  into  the  veftibulum,  and 
as  diftinguifiied  by  the  name  of  feala  vefibuli.  Its  aperture 
is  juft  under  the  feneftra  ovaiis.  The  feneftra  rotunda, 
which  is  clofed  by  a thin  membrane  ( tympanum  fecunda- 
rium,)  is  the  termination  of  the  feala  tympani.  The  mem- 
brane is  attached  to  a groove,  which  is  vifible  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  opening,'  and  is  alfo  connedled  to  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  lamina  fpiralis. 

The  three  femicircular  canals  are  diftinguifhed,  according 
%o  their  fituation,  by  the  epithet3  fuperior,  inferior,  and  ex- 
terior. One  extremity  of  each  canal  is  rather  larger  than  the 
other,  and  forms  a dilatation  called  the  ampulla.  The  fmaller 
ends  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  canals  join  to  form  a com- 
mon opening,  which  is  placed  juft  oppofite  the  feneftra  ovalis. 

The  aquedufts  of  the  ear  are  two  vetv  minute  canals  com- 
mencing in  the  labyrinth,  dnd  terminating  by  open  orifices  on 
the  furface  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  aquaduRus  cochlea 
begins  in  the  feala  veflibuli,  - and' penetrating  the  bone,  ter- 


minates by  an  expanded  orifice  juft  under  the  meatus  audi* 
tonus'-  internu3.  The  aquadufltis  vef  ibuli  has  its  com- 
mencement juft  below  trie  common  opening  of  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  femicircular  canals,  and  terminates  on  the  pofte- 
rior part  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  petrous  portion,  as’ 
mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  the  bone. 

The  meatus  auditorius  interims  feems,  on  a fuperficial 
view,  tP  terminate  in  a blind  extremity.  It  is  divided  by  a 
projecting  bony  ridge  into  two  parts  ; an  upper  one,  from 
which  a canal  commences,  tranlmitting  the  facial  norve  to 
the  foramen  (lylomaftoideum  ; the  aquaduRus  Fallopii.  The 
other  portion  of  the  meatus  gives  paffage  to  the  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  We  may  obferve  in  it  a confider- 
able  depreffion,  which  is  the  balls  of  the  cochlea,  and 
has  therefore  a convoluted  fpiral  appearance  •,  this  is  perfo- 
rated through  its  whole  extent  with  numerous  foramina  for 
the  paffage  of  thofe  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which 
fupply  the  cochlea  ; it  is  called  by  Scarpa  traclus  fpiralis 
foraminulentus.  By  the  fide  of  this  fpiral  imprefiion  are 
forne  fmaller  foveae  perforated  in  the  fame  way  for  trans- 
mitting filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  ampullae  of 
the  femicircular  canals;  thefe  are  the  macula  cribrofa  of 
Scarpa,. 

The  ethmoid  lone,  fo  called  from  >?9//os-,  a feve,  and  s iSoj, 
form , is  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  os  cribrforme , and  is 
deferibed  by  Galen  under  the  term  of  cmfyoHciyj;,  or  the 
fponge-like  bone.  It  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  eight  bones  of 
the  cranium,  and  remarkably  light  on  account  of  its  nnme, 
rous  cells  ; but  derives  conliderable  importance  from  its  de- 
licate and  intricate  ftnnfture,  and  from  the  circiimftance.  of 
its  containing  the  chief  organs  of  fmelling.  It  has-been  ex- 
cellently deferibed  by  Schneider  in  his  final’,  but  invaluable 
work,  “ De  offs  Cribriform!  et  fenfu  ac  Organae  Odoratus,” 
Witteb.  1655.  i2tno.  which  foims  an  epoeha  in  phyliology, 
as  refuting  the  twofold  err  r which  had  previoufly  been 
univerfally  received  ; viz.  that  the  odorous  particles  afeend- 
ed  through  the  ethmoid  foramina  into  the  brain,  and  that 
the  mucus' of  the  nofe  defeended  from  the  fame  part. 

It  appears,  on  a fuperficial  view,  to  confift  of  an  irregu- 
lar afftmblage  of  thin  bony  plates,  intercepting  various  ca- 
vities ; and  not  to  admit  of  illu Ilration  by  comparifon  with 
any  known  object. 

It  may  be  molt  conveniently  divided  into  three  parts. 
I.  The  cribriform  plate  : 2.  The  nnfil  plate,  with  the  crifta 

galli  : 3.  The  intricate  lateral  portions. 

The  cribriform  plate,  front  the  ftrudlure  of  which  the 
whole  bone  has  derived  its  name,  fills  up  the  ethmoidal 
fiffure  of  the. ox  fronds.  This,  with  the  crifta  gaili,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  bone  viiible  from  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium. Its.  pofition  is  horizontal,  and  lower  than  the  or- 
bital proceffes  of  the  frontal  bone,  between  which  it  is  fitu- 
ated.  It  confifts  of  a thin  pl.-te  of  bone,  perforated  by 
Several  fmall  foramina,  which  lead  to  the  nofe,  and  are  fo  nu- 
merous as  to  have  fuggefted  the  comparifon  to  a fieve. 
The  filaments  of  the  oifaftory  nerve  penetrate  this  p’ate, 
which  varies  confiderably  in  length,  breadth,  and  general 
figure.  The  fmall  ganglia  of  the  olfactory  nerves  lie  on 
this  plate  ; one  on  either  fide  of  the  crifta  galli. 

The  erf  a galli,  which  is  the  thickeft  and  ftrongeft  part 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  projects  longitudinally  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  cribriform  plate.  It  is 
ficuated  towards  the  front  of  the  bone  ; and  is  occafionally 
bent  towards  the  right  or  left.  Its  fuperior  edge  is  gene- 
rally fharp,  but  fometimes  obtufe.  Towards  the  from  it  is 
joined  by  two  fmall  procefTes  ( apophyfes  alares ) to  the  na- 
fal  portion  of  the  os  frontis,  and  thereby  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  the  foramen  caecum. 
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The  fubftanee  of  the  crifta  galli  is  generally  occupied  by 
medullary  cavities  ; but  it  is  occaiioaallv  formed  into  a hol- 
low communicating  with  the  frontal  finufes. 

The  nafal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  a thin,  broad,  ge- 
nerally flat,  but  fometimes  curved  lamina,  descending  per- 
pendicularly from  the  middle  line  of  the  under  furface  of  the 
cribriform  plate  into  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  ; where  it  forms 
the  upper  and  anterior  portion  of  the  feptum  narium.  It 
is  connected  in  front  to  the  nafal  fpip.e  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  to  the  future,  which  joins  the  ofla  nali.  Its  inferior 
margin,  which  is  thicker  than  the  reft,  and  has  a fomewhat 
fpongy  appearance,  rells  on  the  cartilaginous  portion  of 
the  feptum  narium  ; its  pofterior  edge  is  partly  joined  to 
the  vomer,  and  partly  to  the  body  of  the  fphenoid 
bone. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  complex  ftruCfure,  have  been  called  the  laby- 
rinth, may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  concha  na - 
rium  ; the  cells  ; and  the  os  planum,  or  papyraceum. 

The  concha  narium  fuperiores  (o(fa  turbinata,  or  fpongiofa 
fuper.)  are  formed  of  a rough  bony  plate,  having  a fpongy 
appearance,  and  placed  parallel  to  the  feptum  of  the  nofe. 
Its  fuperior  margin  is  attached  to  the  cribriform  lamella, 
while  the  anterior  extremity  is  conneded  to  the  nafal  pro- 
pers of  the  upper  jaw.  There  is  a deep  deprtffion  on  this 
plate  running  from  before  backwards,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  portions  ; each  of  which  has  a fpongy  convoluted  ap- 
pearance, and  has  a convex  furface  oppofed  to  the  feptum 
nali.  while  it  is  concave  towards  the  orbit. 

The  lower  of  thefe  two  portions,  which  is  much  the 
largtft,  conllitutes  the  concha  media  (os  turlinatum,  or  fpon- 
giofum  medium)  of  the  note.  It  hangs  into  the  middle  of 
the  nafal  cavity,  and  terminates  by  a convex  unconnected 
margin,  which  runs  longitudinally  from  before  backwards. 
It  has  a more  convoluted  itrudure  than  the  fuperior  one. 
Its  concave  furface  covers  the  meatus  narium  medius. 

The  upper  portion  (confha  fuper.  or  Morgagniana  ; os  tur- 
binatum,  or fpongiofum  fuper.)  is  much  fmaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  terminates  in  a projecting  convex  edge,  turned 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  nofe.  The  fpace  left  between 
this  and  the  preceding  part  is  the  meatus  narium  fuperior. 
Some  unimportant  varieties  occaftonally  occur  in  thefe 
parts,  as  a divifion  of  the  upper  concha  into  two  fmaller 
ones  by  a groove,  &c. 

The  ethmoid  cells  or  finufes  fill  up  the  fpace  between  the 
conch®  and  the  os  pi  n urn.  They  are  partially  expofed 
along  the  upper  and  outer  edge  of  the.  bone  ; but  are  co- 
vered at  this  part  in  the  perfed  cranium  by  the1  edge  of  the 
orbital  pvocefs  of  the  os  frontis.  The  anterior  cells  are 
alfo  covered  extenlively  by  the  os  unguis  and  the  naial  pro- 
cefs  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  pofterior  ones  by  the  orbital 
portion  of  the  os  palati.  The  number  and  arrangement  of 
thefe  bony  cavities  is  very  iregular.  They  open  moftly 
into  the  fuperior  meatus  of  the  nofe.  The  bony  laminae, 
which  divide  them  from  each  other,  are  the  moll  delicate  in 
the  whole  fk-Ieton. 

juft  under  the  anterior  cells  there  is  a thin  hook-like  con- 
voluted bony  plate,  connected  to  the  cells  or  concha  media, 
and  extending  backwards ; it  is  called  by  Blumenbach  pro- 
cefjus  uncinatus. 

The  ceils  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  covered  towards  the 
orbit  by  a thin  plate  of  an  oblong  form,  which,  from  its 
fmoothnefs,  has  bden  termed  os  planum , and  from  its  excef- 
iive  thinneis,  os  papyraceum.  In  conjunction  with  the  os 
unguis,  which  is  conneCted  to  the  anterior  margin  of  this 
plate,  and  covers  the  front  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  it 


conllitutes  the  inner  furface  of  the  orbit,  the  partition  which 
feparates  that  cavity  from  the  nofe. 

The  nafal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  conch®,  and 
the  cells  are  all  covered  by  the  Schneiderian  or  pituitary  mem- 
brane. 

There  is  no  mufcle  attached  to  this  bone. 

Foramina  of  the  Ethmoid  Bone. 

1.  Numerous  fmall  holes  in  the  cribriform  plate,  tranf- 
mitttng  the  filaments  of  the  olfaCtory  nerve..  Thefe  amount 
to  two  or  three  dozen.  They  are  arranged,  not  indeed  with 
perfeCt  regularity,  into  two  feries  ; one  of  which,  including 
the  largeft  foramina,  as  Schneider  rightly  phferved  in  his  work 

1-  De  offe  cribriformi,”  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  qnfta  galli,  and 
fends  nerves  to  the  feptum  of  the  nofe  ; the  other  is  placed 
towards  the  orbit,  and  difpatchcs  th.e  filaments,  which  are 
diftributed  on  the  furface  of  the  two  upper  conch®.  Thefe 
openings  are  the  commencement  of  fmall  and  (hort  canals, 
which  run  lor  various  diltanc.es  on  the  feptum  and  conchas, 
and  terminate  by  open  orifices  through  which  the  nervous 
ramifications  come  out  to  be  diftr.butedon  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane of  thofe  parts.  Some  of  thefe  canals  may  be  obferv- 
ed  occafionally  to  reach  as  far  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  mid- 
die concha. 

Through  a large  opening  in  front,  the  nafal  branch  of 
the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve,  which  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  anterior  internal  orbitary  hole,  again  quits 
that  cavity. 

2.  Foramina  orhitaria  interna.  '}  See  the  defeription  of  the 

3.  Foramen  cacum.  j os  frontis. 

Connexions  of  the  Ethmoid  Bone. 

1.  By  its  cribriform  plate  and  crifta  galli,  to  the  orbital 
and  nalal  portions. of  the  os  frontis,  and  fphenoid  bone  : 

2—  —5.  By  the  nafal  lamella,  to  the  olfa  nafi,  vomer,  and 

fphenoid  bone  : 6,7.  To  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones  in 

the  orbit  and  nofe  : 8,  9.  To  the  ofla  palati : 10,  11.  To 
the  olfa  unguis. 

In  the  feetus  at  nine  months,  the  formation  of  this  bone 
is  very  incomplete  ; as  indeed  is  the  whole  organ  of  fmell- 
ing.  The  feptum  and  crifta  galli  are  quite  cartilaginous  ; 
oflification  has  fcarcely  commenced  in  the  lateral  portion  of 
the  bone  ; but  the  cribriform  plate,  which  fupports  the 
large  o'fadory  nerve  is  larger  than  the  other  parts. 

Befides  the  well-known  ofteological  works  of  Albinus 
and  others,  and  the  c’affical  book  of  Schneider,  wh  ch  we 
have  already  quoted  ; much  information  concerning  the 
jlrudure  of  this  bone  may  be  derived  from  Santorini’s  “ Ob- 
fervat.  Anat.”  and  from  his  polthumous  plates,  edited  by 
Girardi  : from  the  4th  tafciculus  of  Haller’s  ,c  leones  from 
the  6th  of  Morgagni’s  “ Adverfaria  Anatomica  and  from 
the  2d  book  of  Scarpa’s  “ Annotationes  Anatomic®,”  the 
plates  of  which  are  executed  with  unrivalled  elegance. 

Bones  of  the  Face. 

The  bones  which  have  been  hitherto  deferibed  form  the 
cranium  properly  fo  called : thofe  which  follow,  namely, 
the  upper  jaw  with  the  bones  conneded  to  it,  the  lower 
jaw,  and  the  teeth  are  included  under  the  appellation  of 
bones  of  the  face.  Thefe  are  chiefly  concerned  in  forming 
the  inftrurnents  of  maftication  ; but  they  contribute  like- 
wife  to  the  cavities  of  the  nofe  and  orbits. 

As  thefe  tend,  when  viewed  altogether  in  relation  to  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  to  diftinguifh  tlte  head  of  man  from 
that  of  other  animals ; fo  they  are  of  great  importance, 
when  confidered  particularly,  in  influencing  the  natural  or 
O 0 2 Individual 
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individual  form  of  the  countenance.  This  will  be  more 
particularly  confidered  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  head 
at  the  end  of  this  article, 

Thefe  bones  are  generally  distributed  into  two  divifions  : 
thofe  which  form  the  upper  jaw,  or  the  upper  immoveable 
fhare  of  the  face  ; and  the  bone  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  upper  jaw  confilts  of  fix  bones  on  each  fide,  cf  a 
thirteenth  bone,  which  has  no  fellow,  placed  in  the  middle, 
and  of  fixteen  teeth.  The  thirteen  bones  are,  two  ojfa 
r.aji,  two  ojfa  unguis , two  ojfa  mala,  two  ojfa  maxillaria  fupe- 
riora,  two  ojfa  palati,  two  ojfa  turbinata  inferiora,  and  the 
vomer. 

The  ojfa  naft  are  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  ; 
the  ojfa  unguis  are  at  the  internal  angles  of  the  orbits  ; the 
effa  mala  form  the  prominence  of  the  cheeks ; the  ojfa  max - 
illuria  form  the  fides  of  the  nofe,  with  the  whole  lower  and 
forepart  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  greateft  fhare  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth;  the  ojfa  palati  are  fituated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  palate,  nollrils,  and  orbit ; the  ojfa  fpongiofa  are 
i'een  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tiares  ; and  the  vomer  helps  to 
feparate  thefe  two  cavities. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  joined  to  thofe  of  the  cranium 
by  the  tranfverfe  future  which  runs  acrofs  the  orbits  and 
roots  of  the  nofe,  and  by  fcbindylefis  ; which  is  the  pecu- 
liar mode  of  connexion  of  the  vomer.  They  are  connect- 
ed together  by  futures,  like  thofe  of  the  cranium  ; bait 
they  have  not  fuch  confpicuous  indentations,  and  approach 
therefore  more  nearly  to  the  mode  of  union  called  barmonia. 
The  various  futures  will  be  mentioned  in  dt  (bribing  the  in- 
dividual bones,  which  they  conueCt.  The  lower  jaw,  which 
confifts  of  a fingle  bone,  and  has  fixteen  teeth  implanted  in 
it  like  the  upper;  is  not  joined  to  the  other  bones  of  the 
f.ice ; but  is  connected  by  a moveable  articulation  with  the 
bafis  cranii.  It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
upper  jaw  is  joined  to  the  cranium,  that  it  can  have  no  mo- 
tion, except  in  common  with  the  cranium. 

The  fuperior  maxillary  bones,  ( maxilla  fuperiorss,)  are  by 
far  the  hrgelt  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  whence  the  name  cf 
maxillaria  has  been  appropriated  to  them.  They  ferve  as  a 
bafis  or  foundation,  on  which  all  the  other  facial  bones  reft, 
excepting  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  largely  concerned  in 
forming  the  cavities  of  the  nefe  and  orbit ; they  contri- 
bute alfo  confiderably  to  the  cheeks  and  palate  ; and  they 
contain  the  upper  feries  of  teeth. 

Each  fuperior  maxillary  bone  may  be  divided  into  a body, 
and  four  ap  phyfes  or  proceffes ; viz.  the  najal , zygomatic , 
i alveolar , and  palatine. 

The  body  of  the  bone  difplays  four  furfaces  or  fides ; 
viz.  the  external  or  malar ; the  fuperior  or  orbital ; the  in- 
ferior as  palatine  ; the  internal  or  nafal. 

The  malar  furface  is  the  moft  extenfive  of  all.  It  com- 
mences below,  by  an  arched  or  convex  margin,  juft  above 
which  it  has  fome  flight  eminences,  (particularly  towards 
the  anterior  part,  where  it  acquires  from  this  caufe  a fluted 
appearance,)  from  the  fituation  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth. 
It  terminates  behind  in  a rough  prominence,  called  the  tu- 
bercle, which,  befides  the  tracks  and  foramina  of  the  veffels 
and  nerves  proceeding  to  the  upper  teeth,  contains  a muf- 
cular  imprefiion  from  the  origin  of  the  buccinator,  and  is 
marked  alfo,  together  with  the  neighbouring  malar  procefs, 
by  the  attachment  of  the  maffeter.  The  malar  furface  con- 
tains, towards  the  front  of  the  face,  a fuperficial  hollow, 
called  the  maxillary  foffa,  in  which  the  infraorbital  canal 
opens,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  Juft  over  this  a fmall  future  is  obferved,  continued 
from  the  fiffure  of  that  canal.  It  terminates  on  its  inner 


edge  in  forming  a femilunar  notch,  which,  with  the  excava- 
tion of  the  oppofite  bone,  forms  the  heart-fhaped  external 
aperture  of  the  noftrils  ; in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of 
which  a rough  bony  prominence  is  placed,  called  the  nafal 
fpine.  Above  this  prominence  commences  the  nafal  pro- 
cefs, which,  growing  gradually  narrower,  afeends  between 
the  os  naft  and  unguis,  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe.  It  is 
convex  on  its  outer  furface,  and  (lightly  hollowed  within. 
Its  upper  extremity  terminates  in  a rough  broken  furface, 
attached  to  the  internal  angular  procefs  of  the  frontal  bone. 
Its  pofterior  and  inner  furface  is  marked  by  a deep  groove  ; 
in  which  a part  of  the  lacrymal  fac  and  nafal  duft  is  lodged. 
The  bony  cavity  for  containing  thefe  parts  is  completed  by 
the  appofition  of  the  os  unguis. 

The  orbital  furface,  which  has  a fomewhat  triangular 
fnape,  is  continued  towards  its  lower  and  outer  part  into 
the  zygomatic  procefs  : this  is  a broad  furface  having  nu- 
merous depreffions,  and  pointed  eminences,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  firmly  connefted  with  the  os  malse.  A groove 
appears  towards  the  back  part  of  the  orbital  furface,  and 
gradually  deepens  into  a bony  canal,  called  the  infraorbital , 
hollowed  out  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  but  difplaying  a 
fiffure  in  that  part  of  its  fides  which  is  towards  the  orbit. 
The  infraorbital  branch  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve, 
and  an  arcery*of  the  fame  name  from  the  internal  maxillary, 
go  through  this  canal,  and  come  out  on  the  face  at  the  in- 
fraorbital foramen.  In  other  parts,  the  orbital  furface  of 
this  bone,  which  conltitutes  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the 
cavity,  is  perfeftly  fmooth.  Its  inner  edge  is  joined  to  the 
os  unguis,  os  planum,  and  os  palati ; in  front  it  has  a 
rounded  margin,  forming  a fmall  part  of  the  rim  of  the  or- 
bit ; and  towards  the  back  part  it  conftitutes,  with  the 
fphenoid  bone,  the  inferior  orbital  fiffure. 

The  palatine  furface  has  ah  external  elliptical  margin, 
which  forms  the  alveolar  procefs,  containing  fockets  for 
eight  teeth.  This  procefs  is  made  up  of  an  external  and 
thinner,  an  internal  and  thicker  plate  of  bone  ; with  trani- 
vtrfe  proceffes  connecting  thefe  together,  and  thereby  fe- 
parating  the  different  alveoli.  The  three  front  fockets, 
which  hold  the  incifor  and  canine  teeth,  are  nearly  round 
in  their  form,  and  are  fimple  cavities  ; that  of  the  canine 
tooth  is  longer  and  deeper  than  any  other.  The  two  next 
alveoli,  which  hold  the  bicufpides,  are  rather  flattened  la- 
terally, and  divided  towards  their  upper  part  into  two  flight 
hollows.  The  iixth  and  feventh,  containing  the  firft  and 
fecond  grinders,  are  the  largeft  fockets,  and  are  fubdivided 
into  three  cavities;  one  of  which  is  placed  towards  the  pa- 
late, and  the  other  two  towards  the  cheek.  The  eighth  is 
fubjeft  to  great  variety  ; and  may  be  either  fimple,  double, 
or  triple.  The  pofterior  alveoli,  and  their  fepta,  are  much 
more  lpongy  in  their  texture  than  the  anterior  ones. 

As  the  ufe  of  the  alveolar  procefs  is  merely  that  of  re- 
ceiving the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  this  part  is  not  formed  until 
after  the  teeth  have  appeared  through  the  gum  ; it  grows 
round  the  root  of  the  tooth,  in  proportion  as  the  body  rifes 
in  the  mouth.  When  thefe  organs  are  loft,  the  alveoli  are 
foon  after  removed,  fo  that  the  jaw  of  an  old  perfon  refem- 
bles,  when  all  its  teeth  are  gone,  that  of  a young  child, 
which  has  not  yet  got  any.  When  a fingle  tooth  is  loft, 
and  the  contiguous  ones  remain,  the  alveolus  is  not  always 
abforbed  ; but  the  vacancy  is  filled  up  by  bony  matter,  as  if 
the  two  laminm  of  the  alveolar  procefs  had  been  pinched 
together,  and  united  in  a fharp  line  running  between  the  two 
alveoli,  which  remain  before  and  behind  that  of  the  loft 
tooth.  The  length  of  the  face  mult  of  courfe  be  moft  ma- 
terially affefted  by  thefe  changes  in  the  jaw  j as  we  (hall  ex* 
6 plain 
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plain  more  fully  in  that  part  of  this  article  which  relates  to 
the  teeth. 

The  palatine  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  is  concave,  and 
very  rough  on  its  furface,  where  the  arteries  and  nerves  leave 
very  manifcft  traces,  being  fometimes  furrounded  by  com- 
plete bony  rings. 

Towards  the  front  a fmall  tranfverfe  fiffure  erodes  the 
palate,  and  is  loth  between  the  incifor  and  canine  teeth  ; 
hence  a flight  analogy  arifes  to  the  intermaxillary  bone  of 
brutes.  But  there  is  this  very  obvious  and  important  dif- 
tinAion  to  be  obferved  ; that  no  veltige  of  future  can  ever 
be  traced  in  the  human  fubjeA  between  the  alveoli,  much 
lefs  on  the  upper  and  anterior  furface  of  *he  jaw  : fo  that 
the  limilarity  to  the  ftruflure  of  the  quadruped  is  very  re- 
mote The  iifl’ure  in  queltion  is  more  diltinA  in  young  than 
old  fubjeAs,  and  it  is  called  by  Blumenbach  fulura  incifiva. 
Although  this  has  been  overlooked  by  feveral  modern  ofteo- 
logifts,  it  was  obferved  and  accurately  delcribed  by  the 
great  anatomifts  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Vefalius,  Fallo- 
pius, and  Columbus.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Riolan  (An- 
throoog.  p.  649.)  Galen  has  exprefsly  enumerated  an  inter- 
maxillary bone  among  the  component  parts  of  the  human 
face  ; and  Vefalius  very  juftly  inferred  from  this,  amongft 
many  other  equally  flriking  proofs,  that  the  anatomical  de- 
feriptions  of  that  author,  which  had  been  univerfaliy  re- 
ceived with  the  molt  implicit  deference  till  that  time,  had 
not  been  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  human  fubjeA. 
This  attempt  to  refeue  mankind  from  error  and  prejudice 
drew  upon  him  nothing  but  hatred  and  reproaches  from  his 
contemporaries,  who  were  driven  to  the  molt  abfurd  and 
caufdefs  arguments  in  defence  of  their  idol,  Galen.  One  of 
them  fuggelted  that  an  intermaxillary  bone  might  have  be- 
longed to  the  human  face  in  former  times.  See  Jac.  Sylvii 
depidfio  calumniarum  vefani  eujufdam  in  Galcnum.  The  inner 
margin  of  the  palatine  furface  is  joined  by  the  middle  or 
longitudinal  palate  future  to  the  correfponding  part  of  the 
oppofite  bone.  The  polterior  edge  is  united  by  means  of 
the  tranfverfe  palate  future  to  the  os  palati. 

The  nafal furface  difplays  ; I.  A fmall  finus  which  covers 
fome  of  t!ie  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  2.  Towards  the  front, 
a margin  joined  to  the  os  nafi  by  the  lateral  nafal  future. 

3.  A groove  varying  in  depth,  which  lodges  the  nafal  duA  ; 
this  is  fometimes  almolt  a complete  canal.  4.  A rough  line 
for  the  attachment  of  the  inferior  concha  or  turbinated 
bone.  5.  A large  irregular  aperture  leading  to  the  maxil- 
lary finus.  Sometimes  the  fuperior  margin  of  this  opening 
forms  cells,  which  join  thofe  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  na- 
fal furface  is  then  continued  into  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the 
nofe,  which  is  rather  contraAed  towards  the  front.  In  the 
future,  which  joins  it  to  the  oppofite  bone,  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  vomer  is  implanted.  A rough  prominence  i3 
formed  at  this  part,  with  a groove  in  the  middle  (cri/la  na- 
falis)  for  receiving  the  vomer. 

The  maxillary  finus  ( antrum  maxillare,  or  Highmori)  of 
which  the  rudiments  may  be  perceived  fome  time  before 
birth,  is  the  largelt  cavity  in  any  bone  of  the  head,  and 
poffefles  a very  irregular  figure.  The  various  furfaces  of 
the  upper  jaw,  which  we  have  jull  deferibed,  are  merely 
thin  plates  of  bone  forming  the  walls  of  the  finus.  It  is 
only  fcparat,ed  above  therefore  by  the  orbital  furface  from 
the  orbit  : it  extends  behind  to  the  tubercle,  and  rells  be- 
low on  the  alveoli  of  the  back  teeth,  which  are  feparated 
from  it  by  a very  thin  bony  plate  ; nay,  in  fome  inltances, 
the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are  vilible  within  the  finus.  The 
fockets  of  the  three  grinders,  and  two  bicufpides  lie  under 
the  finus.  It  opens  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nofe ; 
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the  aperture  being  much  contra&ed  by  the  ethmoid,  pala- 
tine, and  inferior  turbinated  bones. 

The  fubllance  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  contains  medullary 
cells  in  its  thicker  pans  only  ; for  inllance,  at  the  root  of 
the  nafal  procefs,  and  juft  below  t’ne  entrance  of  the  noftrils, 
for  the  palatine  arch  is  confidcrably  extenuated  towards  its 
back  part. 

Canals  and  foramina  of  the  fuperior  Maxillary  Bone . 

1.  Canalis  infracrhitalis,  and  foramen  infraorbitale. 

. 2\  foramen  incifivum,  or  palatinum  anterius  : a round  open- 
ing in  the  middle  palate  future,  juft  behind  the  incifor  teeth  : 
it  communicates  by  a fmall  aperture  with  both  noftrils.  A 
fmall  twig  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve,  and  fome  infig- 
mlicant  blood-veflels  pafs  through  it.  The  nofe  and  palate 
fometimes  communicate  through  this  opening,  while  the 
bones  are  ft  ill  covered  by  the  foft  parts. 

3-  Canalis  lacrymalis. 

4.  Canalis  pterygopalatinus  exterior , and  foramen  palatinum 
pof terms ; are  formed  between  the  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  and  tranfmit  the  palatine  artery  and  nerve. 

5.  Fijfura  orbitalis  inferior ; or  fpfieno-maxillary  fiffure; 
a vacancy  at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit  between 
the  fphenoid  and  upper  jaw-bones.  The  infraorbital  artery 
and  nerve  pafs  through  this  fiflure. 

The  following  mufcles  are  attached  to  the  fuperior  maxil- 
lary bone  : 1 . Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  to  its  nafal  pro- 
cefs  ; 2.  Obliquus  inferior  oculi  to  the  front  of  the  orbital 
furface  ; 3 — 3,  a part  of  the  maffeter  mufcle,  of  the  ptery- 
goidtus  externus,  and  buccinator;  6.  Levator  labii  fupe- 
noris  and  alas  nail ; 7.  Levator  anguli  oris.  8.  Nafalis 
labn  fuperioris ; 9.  Compreflor  narium  ; 10.  Depreffor  alas 
nafi.  f 

Connections  of  the  fuperior  Maxillary  Bone. 

By  the  upper  end  of  the  nafal  procefs  to  the  os  frontis, 
by  means  of  the  tranfverfe  future  ; — at  the  fide  of  this  pro- 
cefs to  the  os  unguis  by  the  lacrymal  future  ; — to  the  os 
nah  by  the  lateral  nafal  future  ; — to  the  cheek-bone  by  the 
external  orbitar  future  to  the  os  planum  by  the  inner  fide 
of  tne  orbital  furface,  by  means  of  tne  ethmoidal  future 
by  the  back  of  its  tuberofity  to  the  os  palati  by  the  palato- 
maxillary future  ; by  the  poftenor  edge  of  its  palatine  la- 
mella, to  the  os  palati,  by  the  tranfverie  palate  future  ; to 

the  oppofite  bone  by  the  longitudinal  palate  future  to  the 
vomer,  along  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  laft-mentioned  fu- 
ture ; — to  the  inferior  concha  or  turbinated  bone  ; — to  the 
teeth  by  gomphofis. 

Superior  Maxillary  Bone  of  the  Fcelus. 

In  the  fetus  at  full  time  this  bone  poffefles  the  fame 
general  ftruAure  as  in  the  adult ; but  its  parts  have  a differ- 
ent relation  to  each  other.  It  confifts  however  of  a Angle 
piece  only.  The  length  of  the  bone  is  much  lefs  than  in 
the  adult,  from  the  different  ftruAure  of  the  alveolar  por- 
tion ; and  from  the  fame  caufe  the  palate,  which  is  con- 
fiderably  arched  in  the  adult,  is  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
alveolar  furface  at  this  time.  Hence  the  remarkable  Ihort- 
nefs  of  the  face.  The  orbital  furface  and  nafal  procefs  are 
the  moft  completely  formed.  There  is,  properly  fpeaking, 
no  alveolar  procefs ; but  fix  large  cells,  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  teeth,  are  hollowed  out  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  bone.  This  occafions  the  external  furface  to  afiume  a 
tuberculated  appearance  ; which  is  moft  confpicuous  in 
young  fetufes.  The  maxillary  finus  is  very  fmall. 

The  os  mala , or  cheek-bone,  i sgenerally  called,  in  Latin,  os 

jugate, 
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,-jugale,  or  zygomaticum,  from  the  (have  which  it  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  the  zygoma.  It  is  a thick  and  ftrong  bone, 
(lightly  convex  on  its  outer  furface,  but  hollowed  internal- 
ly ; connecting  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone  to  the  os  tempo- 
m,  and  forming  more  than  one-third  of  the  margin  of  the 
orbit. 

It  poffeffcs  a fo  me  what  quadrangular  figure  with  three 
thicii  and  one  thinner  tides  ; but  the  proportion  of  thefe  mar- 
gins to  each  other  varies  confiderably. 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  procefles  ; the  maxillary , or- 
bital, and  zygomatic. 

The  maxillary  procefs  is  the  broadeft,  and  includes  the 
whole  of  the  thin  edge,  beginning  near  the  infraorbital  fo- 
- ramen,  it  runs  downwards  and  outwards.  It  forms  a very 
rough  irregular  turface,  by  which  it  adheres  moft  clufely  to 
' the  zygomatic  procefs  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  orbital  portion  cf  the  bone  forms  a fmooth 
rounded  margin,  beginning  from  the  frc*nt  of  the  orbital 
furface  of  the  upper  jaw,  running  firlt  outwards,  and  then 
turning  upwards  to  be  attached  to  the  external  angular  pro- 
cefs of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  continued  for  a fliort  fpace 
within  the  orbit,  where  it  joins  the  orbital  furface  of  the 
great  fphenoid  ala.  Some  anatomifts  diltinguilh  three  orbi- 
tal procefles  in  the  os  malte  ; a fuperior,  which  joins  the  os 
frontis;  an  inferior  connedled  to  the  fuperior  maxilla  ; and 
an  internal  continued  inwards  towards  the  cavity.  It  is  the 
laft-mentioned  p'ate  of  bone  that  feparates  the  orbit  from 
the  temporal  foffa,  and  which  belongs  oniy  to  the  quadru- 
snanous  mammalia  bcfides  man. 

The  zygomatic  procefs  pnffes  backwards,  to  join  that 
of  the  temporal  bone,  by  means  of  an  oblique  future  ; 

• which  conneCts.  the  procefles  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
temporal  bone  forms  moll  of  the  fuperior  margin,  and  the 
os  malm  the  greatefl  part  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
zygoma. 

The  upper  and  poflerior  fide  of  the  bone,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  fuperior  orbitar  proceis  to  the  zygoma,  and 
which  is  turned  towards  the  temporal  foffa,  forms  a fharp 
ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fafcia.  The  lower 
fide,  which  runs  from  the  maxillary  pr  cefs  along  the  zy- 
' goma  gives  origin  to  the  mafleter,  and  hence  acquires  a very 
rough  furface. 

The  inner  or  poflerior  furface  of  the  os  malm,  which  is 
concave,  bounds  the  temporal  fofla  in  front,  and  affords 
origin  to  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  mufcle. 

A fmall  round  hole  is  obferved  about  the  middle  of  this 
bone,  and  fometimes  there  are  even  two  or  three  fuch  : a 
fuperfi-cial  branch  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve  penetrates 
this  foramen,  and  blood-veflels  fometimes  pafs  in  this  di- 
re il  ion. 

The  zygomatic  mufcles,  the  mafleter,  and  the  temporal, 
are  attached  to  the  os  malte. 

The  fubftance  of  the  bone  is  thick,  hard,  and  compaft  ; 
including  but  little  medullary  ftru&ure. 

Connections  of  the  Os  Mala. 

By  its  fuperior  and  internal  orbitar  procefles  to  the 
frontal  and  fphenoid  bones,  by  means  of  the  tranfverfe  fu- 
ture ; — to  theffuperior  maxillary  bone  by  the  internal  orbital 
future,  within  the  orbit,  and  by  the  external  orbital  future 
towards  the  cheek; — by  the  zygomatic  future  to  the 
temporal  bone. 

State  of  the  Bone  in  the  Feet  us. 

As  the  cheek  bones  are  the  chief  means  of  uniting  the 
tipper  jaw  firmly  to  the  cranium,  their  formation  is  conlider- 
ably advanced  at  the  time  of  birth.  Their  magnitude  is 


confiderable  at  this  period,  but  their  form  changes  after- 
ward.-. The  orbital  furface  is  large  and  confpicuous,  while 
the  facia!  and  temporal  portions  are  comparatively  fmali. 

The  bones  of  the  nofe  ( ofja  nafi.  or  nafaiia ) fill  up  the  va- 
cancv  hit  between  the  natal  procefles  .id  the  fuperior  max- 
illae and  os  frontis.  When  viewed  together,  their  external 
furface  is  regularly  convex,  and  they  are  concave  behind. 

They  are  thick  but  narrow  at  r lie  upper  part,  much 
broader  and  thinner  below,  where  they  terminate  in  a fharp 
extenuated  margin.  We  may  notice  in  each  bone  an  outer 
and  inner  furface,  and  four  margins,. 

The  external  furface  is  gently  convex  and  fmooth.  It 
has  ufually  one  or  more  fmall  foramina,  for  the  admiffion  of 
nutrient  veflels.  The  inner  furface  is  proportionally  con- 
cave, rough  on  its  futface,  and  marked  by  deep  vefliges  of 
.blood -veflels. 

The  fuperior  margin,  which  is  narrow,  but  very  thick, 
prefects  a very  rough  furface,  by  which  it  is  clolely  attached 
to  the  nalal  procefs  of  the  frontal  bone.  Along  the  inner 
margin  the  two  offa  nafi  are  united  together  by  the  middle 
nafal  future.  The  gradual  change  in  the  tbicknefs  of  the 
bone,  from  its  upper  to  the  lower  margin,  may  be  obferved 
along  this  part  of  the  bone.  The  nafal  lamella  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  is  ufually  connected  to  the  ofl’a  nafi,  at  their  line 
of  junction  to  each  other.  The  external  margin  veils  on  the 
nafal  procefs  of  the  fuperior  maxilla.  The  lower  edge,  which 
is  connected  to  the  cartilaginous  ala  nafi,  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  entrance  of  the  noftrils. 

The  frontal  mufcle  and  compreflbr  narium  are  attached  to 
this  hone. 

The  connections  of  the  bone  have  been  fufficiently  detailed 
in  the  above  defeription.  On  this  fubjedt  we  have  only  to 
remagk  further,  the  itnmenfc  flrength  of  their  attachment. 
Their  arched  form,  and  the  broad  rough  lurface  by  which 
they  are  joined  'to  the  oe  frontis,  renders  their  polition  fo 
fecure,  that  no  external  violence  could  poflibly  drive  them 
in  ; although  their  lower  thin  edge  might  be  eaftly  broken. 
The  utility  of  this  ftrong  union  is  immediately  apparent, 
when  we  conllder  that  the  delicate  ethmoid  bone,  which  the 
fmalieft  force  would  demolilh,  is  placed  diredlly  behind  the 
offa  nail : and  if  this  were  injured,  the  fragments  would  pro- 
bably be  driven  in  on  the  brain 

The  form  of  the  offa  nafi  in  the  foetus  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  fame  bones  in  the  adult.  They  are  nearly 
fqnare  ; the  fuperior  margin  being  of  equal  breadth  with  the 
inferior.  Their  Size  is  confiderable  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  other  bones ; and  their  formation  is  more  advanced. 

The  os  unguis  or  lacrymale  is  the  fmalieft  bone  of  the  face, 
of  confiderable  delicacy  and  elegance  in  its  ilruflure,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  fcale  of  a fifh. 

It  is  fituated  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit ; connected 
above  to  the  os  frontis  ; in  front  to  the  nafal  procefs  of  the 
fuperior  maxilla  ; below  to  the  orbital  portion  of  the  fame 
bone  ; and  behind  to  the  os  planum.  The  future  which 
joins  it  to  all  thefe  is  called  by  Monro  the  lacrymal , 

It  is  not  fo  large,  nor  completely  formed  in  the  embryo, 
as  the  os  nafi  ; but  its  fize  and  developement  are  confiderable, 
when  compared  with  the- other  bones  of  the  face. 

It  contributes  by  nearly  its  whole  furface  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  orbit  ; but  the  lower  end  of  its  anterior  margin 
forms  a fmall  curved  hook-like  procefs  [hamulus),  which  af- 
fifts  in  inclofmg  the  lacrymal  dudt. 

The  external  furface  of  the  os  unguis  is,  on  the  whole, 
fmooth  ; but  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  by  a 
prominent  and  very  (harp  ridge  [crijla  longituclmalis),  which 
terminates  below  in  forming  the  above-mentioned  ha- 
mulus. 
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The  pofterior  divifion  of  the  bone  is  the  largeft,  and  may 
be  called  the  orbital  fnrface  : the  anterior  or  fmaller  portion, 
which  forms  a foflicula,  contributing  to  the  bony  cavity  tor 
lodging  the  lacrymal  bag,  forms  the  lacrymal  furface  of  the 
bone. 

The  inner  furface  of  the  os  unguis  is  concave,  and  does 
not  po fiefs  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  external ; it  is  marked  by 
a groove  in  the  lituatnn\of  the  criifa  ; and  it  covers  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  ethmoid  cells. 

The  fubltance  ot  the  bone  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  fo  that 
it  is  broken  with  the  flighted  force  ; and  it  is  often  per- 
forated by  numerous  fmall  holes  in  its  lacrymal  portion,  by 
which  the  membrane  gains  a more  firm  attachment. 

'The palatine  Bone  [Os  Palati ). 

This  bone  appears  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  like  a fmall 
fquare  portion  placed  behind  the  upper  jaw  ; but  it  is  con- 
fiderably  more  extenfive,  being  continued  up  the  back  part 
of  the  noltrils  to  the  orbit : hence  it  afliils  in  forming  the 
two  latter  cavities,  and  in  completing  the  bony  aieh  of  the 
palate.  Its  figure  is  fo  irregular,  that  it  cannot  be  illuilrated 
by  any  comparifon  ; and  it  is  fo  intricately  connected  to 
ihe  furroundiiig  bones,  that  to  procure  it  feparate  and  per- 
fect in  the  adult  (late  is  a matter  of  much  difficulty. 

It  may  be  divided  into  four  portions  : I.  The  fquare  pa- 
latine plate;  2.  The  pterygoid  procefs ; 3.  The  nafal  la- 
mella ; and,  4.  The  orbitar  procefs. 

The  palatine  plate  or  procefs  forms  a fquare  and  nearly 
level  furface,  occupying  the  vacancy  left  in  the  fuperior 
maxilla,  and  appearing  like  an  uniform  continuation  of  the 
palatal  furface  of  that  bone.  Its  fuperior  furface  forms  the 
back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nofe,  and  is  fmooth  ; the  under 
furface  is  rather  rough,  but  not  to  the  degree  which  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  palatine  portion  of  the  fuperior  maxilla.  The 
upper  part  of' its  internal  edge  rifes  in  a ipine,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  palatine  plate  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone 
dots,  to  receive  the  pofterior  part  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
vomer.  Its  anterior  edge  is  unequally  rugged,  for  a firmer 
connection  with  the  palatine  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
The  internal  edge  is  thicker  than  the  reft,  and  of  an  uniform 
furface,  for  conjunction  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide. 
The  posterior  margin  of  the  bone  is  {lightly  femicircu'ar,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  correfponding  portion  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati : and  when  the  two  palate  bones  are 
joined,  a middle  projecting  point  is  formed,  from  which  the 
azygus  uvulae  ariies. 

This  palatine  plate  is  well  diftinguifhed  from  the  ptery- 
goid procefs  by  a perpendicular  folia,  which,  applied  to 
fuch  another  in  the  maxillary  bone,  forms  a pafiage  for  the 
palatine  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  the  opening  of 
the  canal  thus  formed,  on  the  palate,  conftitutes  the  pof- 
terior  palatine  foramen.  There  is  another  fmall  hole  behind 
this,  through  which  a twig  of  the  fame  nerve  pafies. 

The  pterygoid  procefs  ( procejfus  pyram'ulalis ) is  fomewhat 
triangular,  having  a broad  bale,  and  ending  imaller  behind.' 
The  back  part  of  this  procefs  has  three  foffa:  formed  in  it ; 
the  two  lateral  receive  the  ends  of  the  two  pterygoid  plates, 
and  the  middle  one  makes  a part  of  the  pterygoid  foffa  : 
hence  the  pterygo-palatine  fiffure,  which  divides  the  two 
pterygoid  plates  of  the  feparate  fphenoid  bone,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  entire  cranium,  where  it  is  filled  by  this  pterygoid 
procefs  of  the  os  palati.  The  forefide  of  the  palatine  ptery- 
goid procefs  is  an  irregular  concave,  where  it  receives  the 
back  of  the  great  maxillary  tubercle.  Frequently  feveral 
fmall  holes  may  be  obferved  in  this  triangular  procefs,  par- 
ticularly one  near  tiie  middle  of  its  bafe,  which  communi- 


cates a little  above  with  the  openings  before-mentioned,  and 
tranfmits  an  artery  or  nerve. 

The  nafal  lamella  of  the  os  palati  is  a broad,  but  ex- 
tremely thin  and  brittle,  bony  plate,  riling  upwards  from 
the  upper  furface  of  the  external  edge  of  the  palatine  plate, 
and  from  the  pterygoid  procefs.  It  is  fo  weak  at  this  part, 
and  yet  fo  fi  mly  attached  to  the  maxillary  bone,  as  to  be 
very  'liable  to  break  in  attempts  at  feparation. 

From  the  parts  where  the  plate  rifes,  it  runs  up  broad  on 
the  infide  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  maxillary  bone,  to  form  a 
conliderable  (hare  of  the  tides  of  the  maxilla: y finus  ; and  to 
clofe  up  the  fpace  between  the  Iphenoid  and  the  great  pro- 
tuberance of  the  upper  jaw,  where  there  would  offierwite  be 
a large  flit,  opening  into  the  noftril.  A crofs  ridge  is  ob- 
ferved on  the  middle  internal  fide  of  this  thin  plate,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
On  the  outlide  of  this  plate  the  perpendicular  foffa  made  by 
the  palatine  nerve  is  obfervab  e. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  nafal  plate  the  palate  bone  di- 
vides into  two  proceffes,  called  orbitar ; between  which  and 
the  body  of  the  Iphenoid  bone  a hole  is  formed,  tranfmitting 
a branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  iuperior  maxil- 
lary nerve  to  the  noftrils.  Sometimes,  however,  this  hole 
is  proper  to  the  palate  bone,  being  entirely  formed  out  of 
its  fubltance. 

The  anterior  of  the  two  orbitar  proceffes  is  the  largeft, 
and  has  its  fore  part  contiguous  to  the  back  part  of  the 
maxillary  finus ; while  its  upper  furface  appears  as  a fmall 
triangular  point  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  behind  the  back 
part  of  the  os  maxillare  and  planum,  difficultly  difcernible 
in  the  entire  cranium,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  fize  and 
remote  fituation.  It  has  cells  behind,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  to  which  it  is  contiguous ; and  it  is  placed 
on  the  aperture  of  the  finus  fphenoidalis,  fo  as  to  have  only 
a round  hole  at  its  upper  fore  part. 

The  other  divifion  of  the  orbitar  portion  is  extended  along 
the  internal  fide  of  the  upper  back  part  of  the  maxillary  tu- 
berofity, to  the  bafe  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  between  the  root 
of  the  proceffus  azygos  and  pterygoid  procefs. 

The  palatine  portion  of  this  bone,  and  its  pterygoid  pro- 
cefs, are  firm  and  (trong,  with  fome  cancclli  ; but  the  nafal 
plate  and  ofbitar  proceffes  are  very  thin  and  brittle. 

The  circumfkxus  palati,  azygus  uvuLas,  and  a portion  of 
both  pterygoid  mufcles  are  connected  to  the  os  palati. 

Foramina , IPc.  of  the  Palate  Bone. 

1.  Spheno-palatine,  or  pterygo-palatine  notch,  or  opening  ;■ 
formed  between  this  and  the  Iphenoid  bone  for  ihe  tranlmii- 

, lion  of  nerves  and  vtfiels  to  the  nofe. 

2.  Pterygo-palatine  canal  commences  from  the  lait-men. 
tioned  notch,  and  receives  the  nerve  of  the  fame  name  from 
the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  This  canal  is  formed 
almoft  entirely  towards  the  lower  part  in  the  fubltance  of 
the  os  palati ; .but  the  fuperior  maxilla  contributes  to  it  ge- 
nerally at  its  origin.  It  divides  below  into  three  canals,  the 
largeit  of  which  [canalis  pterygo-palalinus  anterior , or  major) 
opens  at  the  pofterior  lateral  part  of  the  palate,  clofe  to  the 
alveolar  procefs,  by  the  large  poflerior  palatine  foramina,  the 
formation  of  which  is  affilled  by  the  fuperior  maxilla.  The 
poferiur  pterygo-palatine  canal  opens  on  the  under  furface  of 
the  pterygoid  procefs  ; and  the  exterior  ends  between  the  lat- 
ter procefs  and  the  alveolus  of  the  dens  fapientite. 

The  chief  palatine  nerve,  and  the  palatine  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  aitery,  come  through  the  large  canal  : 
fmaller  twigs  of  nerve  pafs  through  the  other  openings. 
There  is  fometimes  only  a Angle  opening, 
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Thefe  canals  and  foramina  may  be  feen  in  the  treatife  of 
Mekel  “ De  Quinto  pare  Nervorum,”  and  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Scarpa’s  “ Annotationes  Anatomies,”  tab.  3. 

Connections  of  the  Palate  Bone. 

The  palate  bones  are  joined  to  the  maxillary,  at  the  fore- 
edge  of  their  fquare  portions  by  the  tranfverfe  palatine  fu- 
ture ; by  the  thin  nafal  plate  and  orbitar  portion  to  the 
fame  bone,  by  means  of  the  palato-maxiilary  future  ; by  the 
pterygoid  procefs  to  the  fphenoid  bone  by  means  of  the  fphe- 
noid  future  ; by  the  tranfverfe  ridge  of  the  nafal  plate  to  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone.  This  union  is  frequently  anchy- 
lofed  in  old  fkulls.  By  the  orbitar  proceffes  to  the  os  planum 
and  ethmoid  cells,  at  the  inner  edge  of  its  fquare  portion, 
to  the  oppofite  bone,  by  the  longitudinal  palate  future,  and 
at  the  upper  furface  of  the  fame  part  to  the  vomer. 

This  bone  confifts,  in  the  foetus,  of  a fingle  piece  ; but 
its  formation  is  incomplete.  The  orbital  and  pterygoid 
portions  are  the  moll  perfedl  at  that  period. 

The  Inferior  turbinated  Bone  ( Concha  inferior;  Os  fpongiofum 
inferius  ) . 

This  bone  refembles  very  clofely,  in  ftrutfure  and  fhape, 
that  procefs  of  the  ethmoid  called  the  concha  media.  Real- 
dus  Columbus  was  the  firft  who  afeertained  it  to  be  a dif- 
tinft  and  feparate  bone,  “ De  Re  Anatomica,”  p.58.  Several 
modern  oileologiits  have  however  reprefented  it  as  a procefs 
or  appendix  of  other  bones  of  the  face:  thus,  Window  de- 
feribes  it  as  a part  of  the  os  unguis  ; Santorini  as  a procefs 
of  the  os  palati,  “ Obf.  Anat.”  p.8S  ; and  Hunauldas  a por- 
tion of  the  ethmoid  bone,  “ Mem.  de  l’ Acad.  des  Sciences 
de  Paris,”  17.30,  p.  560,  as  Fallopius  had  long  ago  con- 
fidered  it.  “ Obf.  Anat.”  p.  35. 

It  happens,  however,  very  rarely,  that  the  inferior  concha 
is  confolidated  with  either  of  thefe  three  bones.  It  might 
more  jultly  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  fuperior  maxillary 
bone,  with  which  it  is  fometimes  anchvlofed  in  the  crania 
of  perfons  not  advanced  in  years,  and  well  formed  in  other 
refpefts. 

It  is  placed  in  the  lower  part  and  external  fide  of  the 
r.ofe,  and  has  that  irregular,  fpongy,  convoluted  furface 
from  which  its  names  of  turbinated  or  fpongy  bone  are  de- 
rived. The  name  of  concha  has  been  given  to  it  from  a 
comparifon  to  the  fhell  ot  the  frefh-water  mufcle  (mya  pic- 
torum),  which  will  indeed  bear  a refemblanee  to  it,  if  we 
fuppofe  the  fht-Jl  placed  longitudinally,  with  its  long  margin 
below,  the  hinge  above,  and  the  convex  furface  towards  the 
feptum  nafi  The  bone,  however,  varies  both  in  Jize  and 
form,  and  may  fometimes  be  found  in  very  elegant  crania, 
forming  a (harp  edge  without  the  ufual  (hell-like  convexity. 

It  is  attached  chiefly  to  the  upper  jaw  and  os  palati  : 
fometimes,  however,  it  is  conriefttd  to  the  proctffus  unci- 
natus  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  or  by  its  upper  and  anterior  ex- 
tremity to  the  inner  furface  of'the  os  unguis. 

Offification  commences  in  thefe  delicate  bones  about  the 
middle  of  pregnancy,  at  which  time  the  cartilaginous  con- 
chas pofFfs  throughout  a loofe  reticulated  bony  texture.  In 
the  newly  born  infant  their  ofiification  is  very  complete. 

The  external  furface  of  the  bone  is  concave,  and  its  in- 
ternal convex.  Three  margins  may  be  obferved  in  it;  an 
anterior,  a luperior,  and  a pofterior. 

The  anterior  margin  is  the  (horteft,  and  terminates  by  a 
fmooth  edge  ; it  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  infide  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  near  the  root  of  the  nafal  procefs,  and  covers  by 
its  attachment  the  termination  of  the  nafal  dudd  : its  anterior 
end  reaches  almoft  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  upper  margin  forms  a thin  hook-like  lamina  which 


clofes  a confiderable  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  antrum,  and  refts  behind  on  the  os  palati. 

The  lower  margin  is  the  longed  and  thicked  of  the 
three  ; very  rough  and  fpongy  on  its  furface,  and  convoluted 
fo  as  to  form  a convex  edge.  This  covers  the  lower  meatus 
of  the  nofe. 

The  vomer  was  fird  recognized  as  a didinft  bone  by 
Columbus  and  Fallopius,  “ De  Re  Anatom.”  p.  48. 

“ Obf.  Anat.”  p.  33;  who  gave  it  the  name  of  vomer 
from  its  form.  Vefalius,  on  the  contrary,  deferibed  it  as 
an  appendage  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  midake  by  Santorini,  “ Obf.  Anat.”  p.  88.  Anthony 
Petit  in  his  edition  of  “ Palfyn’s  Anatomy,”  Lieutaud  and 
Portal,  “ Anat.  hidorique  et  pratique  de  Lieutaud  par 
Portal,”  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Vidus  Vidius  reprefented  it  as  a 
procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone. 

With  the  exception  of  its  fuperior  margin,  it  forms  a thin 
and  flat  bony  plate,  and  conditutes  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  feptum  narium. 

It  is  ccnnedded  above  to  the  fphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones, 
below  to  the  fuperior  maxilla  and  os  palati. 

It  h as  already  acquired  a confiderable  magnitude  about 
the  middle  of  pregnancy  ; but  its  form  in  the  newly  born 
child  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  adult.  Its  two  la- 
minse  are  widely  didant  from  each  other  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  upper  margin,  and  they  unite  below,  not  to  form  a 
(harp  edge,  but  a flat  furface.  It  does  not  poffcfs  the 
rhomboidal  form  which  it  has  in  the  adult,  but  is  much  nar- 
rower and  longer.  In  progrefs  of  time  the  two  layers  ap- 
proach nearer  togethtr,  and  fometimes  are  completely  con- 
folidated ; or  they  leave  at  lead  only  a fmall  vacuity  in  the 
middle.  It  becomes  at  the  fame  time  broader,  and  acquires 
a rhomboidal  form,  fo  that  it  poffeffes  four  margins,  viz.  a 
fuperior,  inferior,  anterior,  and  poderior. 

The  fuperior  margin  is  the  thicked  and  drongelt ; it 
forms  a deeply  grooved  furface,  the  fides  of  which  form 
two  flattened  plates.  The  vacancy  left  between  thefe  re- 
ceives the  azygous  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  and  the 
cornua  fphenoidalia  are  coanedled  to  their  margins. 

The  anterior  margin  is  the  longed,  and  generally  has  an 
irregular  fpongy  edge.  Its  upper  part  fupports  the  nafal 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid  hone  ; and  on  the  front  it  is  joined 
to  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  feptum  narium,  which  is 
often  received  into  a kind  of  groove  or  fiffure  formed  by  a 
feparation  of  the  bony  lamina;. 

The  lower  margin  reprefents  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
plough-fhare,  and  is  received  into  the  groove  of  the  crijla 
nafalis  formed  at  the  junddion  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  and 
palatine  bones.  Blumenbach  dates,  that  in  cafes  of  hydro- 
cephalus internus,  he  has  known  this  under  edge  of  the 
bone  to  be  driven  down  by  the  mechanical  preffure  of  the 
accumulated  fluid,  fo  as  to  caufe  a fiffure  of  the  palate. 
“ Befchreibung  der  Knochen,”  p.  231. 

The  pofterior  margin  is  (harp  and  even  ; it  divides  the 
back  opening  of  the  nares  into  two  halves,  running  oblique- 
ly downwards  and  forwards  from  the  fphenoid  to  the  palate 
bone. 

The  lower  jaw  bone  ( maxilla  inferior  ; mandibula ) is  by  far 
the  larged  and  drongelt  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  Its  re- 
femblance  in  form  to  a horfe  (hoe  is  well  known.  It  is 
connected  only  to  the  temporal  bone  by  means  of  an  arti- 
culation. 

This  bone,  as  Vefalius  long  ago  obferved,  is  fhorter  in 
man  than  in  any  other  animal.  Vet  the  elephant  would, 
perhaps,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  bone  there 
feems  to  be  really  as  (hort  as  in  the  human  fubjtfl.  It  ap- 
pears remarkably  large,  comparatively  fpeaking,  in  animals 
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of  the  monkey  kind,  even  in  fucli  genera  as  are  on  the 
whole  mo  ft  anthropomorphous. 

Its  offiication  commences  at  a very  early  period,  and  it 
has  attained  a confiderable  magnitude  in  foetufes  of  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  month  after  conception  ; but  its  form  at 
this  period  differs  much  from  that  which  it  pofTefTes  fubfe- 
quently.  In  the  foetus,  and  in  the  newly  born  child,  it 
conlills  of  two  diftindt  halves,  which  are  connefted  by  a 
cartilaginous  fymphifis  at  the  chin.  On  account  of  the 
want  of  teeth  it  is  very  narrow,  particularly  at  the  Tides. 
Its  fubftance  is  hollowed  out  into  large  bony  cavities,  which 
hold  the  rudiments  of  the  future  teeth.  The  fynchondrofis 
of  the  chin  becomes  firmly  ofiified  in  the  firft  month  after 
birth.  In  proportion  as  the  temporary  teeth  make  their 
appearance,  the  form  of  the  jaw,  confiding  of  a fingle 
piece  of  bone,  becomes  more  ar.d  more  developed.  (The 
changes  of  its  form,  See.  will  be  more  fully  confidered  in 
that  part  of  this  article  which  relates  to  the  teeth.)  In 
moll  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  jaw  confifts 
throughout  life  of  two  feparate  pieces  joined  by  a mere  fyn- 
chondrofis, which  is  deftroyed  by  boiling  or  maceration. 

The  lower  jaw-bone  may  be  divided  into  the  arch-like  hocly, 
and  into  the  two  lateral  productions  (rami)  which  afeend 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arch  towards  the  balls  cranii. 

The  body  of  the  bone  includes  the  chin,  and  two  lateral 
portions , which  run  backwards  to  the  rami.  The  former 
part  cpnftitutes  nearly  a fquare  piece  in  the  front  of  the  jaw, 
in  the  cranium  of  a ftrong  and  well-formed  man  ; and  the  la- 
teral portions  are  continued  backwards  from  this  at  an  obtufe 
angle.  This  fquare  form  of  the  chin  is  particularly  cbferv- 
able  in  the  negro.  But  very  frequently  the  bone  forms  a re- 
gular curve  or  arch  at  this  part  ; and  fometimes  the  chin  has 
almoft  a pointed  appearance.  The  part,  where  the  fynchon- 
drofis  exifted  in  the  foetus,  is  ftill  called  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  bone.  The  name  of  bajis  is  applied  to  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  jaw-bone  ; extending  from  the  chin  in  front  to  the 
angle,  or  part  at  which  the  ramus  commences. 

The  fuperior  margin  of  the  body  is  formed  into  an  alve- 
olar procefs,  refembling  in  its  ftrudture  the  fame  procefs  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  front  furface  of  this  procefs,  which 
lodges  the  incifor  and  canine  teeth,  has  generally  a fluted 
appearance,  as  it  is  moulded  to  the  fangs  of  thofe  organs. 
The  form  of  the  alveolar  margin  does  not  exaftly  referable 
that  of  the  fuperior  maxilla,  as  it  is  contrafted  in  front : 
whereas  the  other  forms  a regular  arch.  The  front  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  upper,  by 
which  they  are  overlapped;  and  hence  arifes  the  difference 
in  the  outline  of  the  two  parts.  The  outer  plate  of  the 
alveolar  procefs  is  the  thinneft,  as  in  the  upper  jaw;  but 
an  exception  to  this  obfervation  occurs  in  the  fockets  of  the 
fecond  molaris,  and  dens  fapientim  ; and  particularly  in  the 
latter,  which  is  almoft  covered  externally  by  the  coronoid 
procefs. 

On  the  forepart  of  the  chin  there  is  a flight  longitudinal 
ridge  in  the  middle,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  bone  is  de- 
preffed  to  contain  the  depreflbr  labii  inferioris,  and  ievator 
menti  ; and  below  a {mall  rifmg  may  be  obferved, 
where  the  depreflbr  originates.  On  the  middle  and  back 
part  of  the  chin,  one  or  two  more  or  lefs  prominent  point- 
ed protuberances  are  obferved  (fpina  mail  alls  interna),  to 
which  the  genio-glofli  and  genio-hyoidei  are  affixed.  Be- 
low thefe  are  two  rough  finuofities  denoting  the  attachment 
of  the  biver.tre.s  maxillae  inferioris. 

At  the  lower  and  forepart  of  the  outer  furface  of  the 
lateral  portion,  a fmall  eminence  may  be  obferved,  where  the 
deprdlor  labiorum  communis  arifes.  Above  this,  at  about 
the  mid-diftance  between  the  alveolar  procefs  and  bafts  is  a 
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round  hole,  called  the  foramen  me  tit  ate,  which  transmits  art 
artery  and  nerve  of  the  fame  name.  The  pofterior  alveoli 
are  feparated  from  the  root  of  the  coronoid  procefs  by  a 
fmall  groove  (fulcus  obliquus),  clofe  to  which  is  a rough  line 
for  the  attachment  of  the* buccinator  mufcle.  An  obl'que 
impreffion  from  the  origin  of  the  mylohyoideus  may  he  no- 
ticed on  the  inner  furface  of  the  bone:  it  commences  juft 
within  the  focket  of  the  dens  fapientiae,  and  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards. 

The  end  of  the  bafe  of  the  jaw,  where  it  turns  upwards 
at  an  obtufe  angle  towards  the  cranium,  is  called  the  angle 
of  the  bone.  And  the  ramus  includes  the  whole  broad  and 
flat  production  which  is  continued  towards  the  fltull.  The 
mafieter  mufcle  covers  the  whole  external  furface  of  this 
part : but  the  ftr  ngeft  impreflions  of  its  attachment  are  ob- 
ferved juft  on  the  angle  of  the  bone.  The  corresponding 
portion  of  the  internal  furface  is  marked  in  the  fame  way 
by  the  pterygoideus  internes. 

The  ramus  of  the  jaw  terminates  above  in  forming  two 
proceffes.  The  anterior  of  thefe;  which  is  flattened  at  the 
fides,  fharp-edged,  and  pointed,  is  called  the  coronoid ; it  has 
the  tendon  of  the  temporal  mufcle  inferted  in  it,  and  paffes 
juft  within  the  zygoma. 

The  pofterior  procefs,  or  condyle,  terminates  ir.  an  oblong 
fmooth  head,  which  is  articulated  to  the  temporal  bone  ; 
and  fupported  on  a fmaller  part  or  neck.  The  condyle, 
whofe  greateft  length  is  tranfverfe,  and  whofe  convexity  is 
turned  forwards,  is  covered  with  a cartilage,  as  the  articu- 
lated parts  of  all  other  moved  bones  are.  The  pofterior 
fharp  edge  of  the  coronoid  procefs  is  continued  into  the 
front  of  the  condyle,  near  its  outer  extremity  ; forming  a 
femilunar  vacancy  between  thefe  two  parts  (incifura  figmoi- 
dca.)  The  inner  and  forepart  of  the  condyle  is  a little  hol- 
lowed out  and  rough  to  receive  the  infertion  of  the  ptery- 
goideus externus.  The  direftion  of  the  condyle  is  not  ex- 
actly tranfverfe  with  refpeft  to  the  cranium  ; but  its  axis 
paffes  obliquely  from  without,  inwards  and  backwards  ; fo 
that  the  outer  extremity  is  placed  rather  further  forwards, 
than  the  inner  end  ; and  hence  thefe  eminences  are  adapted 
to  the  articular  cavities  of  the  temporal  bone3. 

A large  irregular  hole  is  found  about  the  middle  of  the 
inner  furface  of  the  ramus  ; this  leads  into  a canal  hollow- 
ed out  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  running  under  the 
fockets  of  the  teeth,  as  far  as  the  foramen  mentale,  where 
it  opens  externally.  From  this  point,  however,  a fmalier 
canal  is  continued  under  the  alveoli  of  the  front  teeth.  A 
large  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  accompanied 
by  the  inferior  maxillary  artery,  and  its  correfponding  vein, 
run  in  this  canal.  The  chief  portion  of  the  nerve  comes 
out  again  at  the  foramen  mentale,  together  with  a minute 
twig  of  the  arteVy  ; and  a fmall  branch  of  each  enters  the 
canal  under  the  incifor  teeth.  A groove  is  obferved  on  the 
inner  furface  of  the  bone,  commencing  at  the  origin  of  the 
canal,  and  running  forwards;  fometimes  there  is  a complete 
bony  tube  for  fome  diftance.  It  holds  a branch  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  nerve. 

The  furface  of  the  lower  jaw  is  hard  and  firm,  except  at 
the  fpongy  fockets;  where,  however,  it  is  Itronger  than  the 
upper  jaw.  Its  internal  fubftance  is  cellular,  without  any 
folid  partition  between  the  cancelii  in  its  middle.  At  the 
bafe,  efpeeially  of  the  chin,  where  this  bone  is  molt  tx- 
pofed  to  injuries,  the  folid  fidts  of  it  are  thick,  compadl, 
and  hard. 

The  following  mufcles  are  attached  to  different  parts  of 
the  lov/er  jaw-bone ; depreflbr  labii  inferioris  ; depreffor 
angnli  oris  ; levator  menti ; platyfma  myoides ; mafieter  ; 
temporalis ; pterygoideus  externus  et  internus ; biventer 
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maxillae  inferioris ; mylohyoideus  ; geniohyoideus  ; gemo- 
gloffus  ; buccin<ft£>r. 

The  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  with  its  motions,  will  be  con- 
fidered  under  the  article  Mastication. 

Of  the  Teeth. 

Parts  common  to  all  the  Teeth. 

Each  tooth  confifts  of  three  pares  ; the  hody  or  crown, 
which  appears  through  the  eum  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ; 
the  root  or  fang , which  is  lodged  in  the  alveolar  procefs  ; 
and  the  neck,  round  which  the  gum  adheres,  dividing  the 
two  fir  ft  mentioned  parts  from  each  other.  Every  tooth 
has  an  internal  cavity,  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  its  bony  part.  This  opens  or  begins  at  the  point  of  the 
fang  by  a very  minute  aperture  : it  grows  larger  in  its  paf- 
fage,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the  tooth,  where  it  is 
the  largeft  of  all.  This  latter  part  is  exactly  of  the  fhape 
of  the  body  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  belongs ; and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  Hated  in  general  terms,  that  the  whole  cavity  is 
nearly  of  the  form  of  the  tooth  itfelf,  larger  in  the  body, 
from  whence  it  gradually  dimimfhes  to  the  extremity  of  the 
fang.  Where  the  tooth  has  only  one  root,  the  cavity  is 
Ample  ; in  others,  each  fang  has  its  own  hollow,  which 
opens  into  the  common  excavation  in  the  body  of  the  tooth. 
This  cavity  is  not  cellular,  but  fmooth  on  its  furface  ; and 
is  filled  with  a foft  membranous  and  pulpy  fubftance,  which 
is  made  red  by  injection,  and  probably  receives  branches  of 
the  nerve,  as  it  is  exquilitely  fenfible,  when  expofed  by  de- 
cay of  the  tooth.  The  blood-veffels,  when  injeCted,  can 
be  traced  through  the  whole  cavity  ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
purfue  the  nerves  even  to  the  point  of  the  fang.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  the  only  bone  in  the  body 
not  covered  by  periofteum.  The  fang  is,  however,  invefted 
by  a membrane  of  this  defeription,  from  the  neck  to  its  ex- 
tremity. This,  though  very  thin,  is  vafcular,  and  appears 
to  be  common  to  the  tooth  which  it  enclofes,  and  the 
focket,  which  it  lines  as  an  invefting  internal  membrane. 
At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  it  is  attached  to  the  gum. 

Connexion  of  the  Teeth. 

The  fangs  of  the  teeth,  implanted  in  the  alveoli  of  the 
jaws,  are  compared  to  nails  driven  into  wood  ; and  hence 
the  mode  of  union  is  called  gomphofis  (from  a nail. ) 

By  the  adheiion  of  the  above-mentioned  periolteum,  and  of 
the  gum,  and  the  clofe  connection  of  the  alveolar  procefs, 
the  teeth  are  fo  firmly  retained  in  their  fituation  in  the  liv- 
ing fubjeCt,  that  they  can  only  be  feparated  by  confiderable 
force.  When,  however,  the  foft  parts  are  deftroyed  by  ma- 
cerating the  cranium,  thofe  teeth,  which  have  only  one 
fang,  drop  out ; while  fuch  as  poffefs  two  or  three  divergmg 
roots,  are  retained  in  their  fituation. 

The  Gums. 

The  alveolar  proceffes  are  covered  by  a red  vafcular  fub- 
ftance ; called  the  gums.  This  is  perforated  by  as  many 
openings  as  there  are  teeth ; the  necks  of  which  are  covered 
by  the  clofely  adhering  lides  of  the  apertures.  The  exter- 
nal and  internal  gums  are  united  by  tranfverfe  fleffiy  parti- 
tions, which  are  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  gum, 
and  thence  form  an  arch  between  every  two  adjacent  teeth. 
The  thicknefs  of  that  part  of  the  gum,  which  projeCts  be- 
yond the  fockets,  is  confiderable  ; fo  tjhat  when  it  ffirinks 
from  the  tooth  by  difeafe,  or  is  deftroyed  by  boiling  or 
maceration,  the  teeth  appear  longer,  or  lefs  funk  into  the 
jaw.  The  gum  adheres  very  firmly,  in  the  healthy  ftate, 
both  to  the  alveolar  procefs  and  to  the  teeth,  but  its  ex- 


treme border  is  naturally  loofe  all  around  the  teeth.  It  ap. 
proaches,  in  its  fubftance,  to  a kind  of  cartilaginous  hard- 
nefs  and  elafticity.  It  is  very  vafcular,  fo  as  to  be  rendered 
quite  red  by  minute  injeCt’on  ; yet  it  does  not  feem  to  pof- 
fefs any  great  degree  of  fenfibility.  For,  though  we  often 
wound  it  in  eating,  and  in  picking  the  teeth,  much  pain  is 
not  felt  on  thefe  occafions  ; and  both  in  infants  and  old  per- 
fons,  where  there  are  no  teeth,  the  gums  bear  a very  confi- 
derable preffure  without  pain.  The  advantages  arifing  from 
this  infenfibility  are  obvious;  for  till  the  child  has  cut  its 
teeth,  the  gums  muft  perform  their  office,  and  be  confe- 
quently  expofed  to  confiderable  mechanical  force,  for  which 
they  are  formed  by  having  a hard  ridge  running  through 
their  whole  length.  Old  perfons,  who  have  loft  their  teeth, 
have  not  this  ridge.  As  the  gums  are  not  eafily  irritated 
by  wounds  in  a found  ftate,  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  inflam- 
mation as  other  parts,  and  foon  heal. 

As  the  teeth  are  united  to  the  jaw  by  the  periofteum  and 
gums,  they  have  fome  degree  of  yielding  motion  in  the 
living  body.  This  circumftance  probably  renders  them 
more  fecure  ; as  by  breaking  the  jar  of  bony  contact,  it 
may  prevent  fraCtures  both  of  the  lockets,  and  of  the  teeth 
themfelves. 

Component  Parts  of  the  Teeth. 

Thefe  organs  are  compofed  of  two  fubltances,  differing 
confiderably  in  their  ltruCture  and  appearance,  and  exifting 
in  very  unequal  proportions. 

The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  furnifhed  with  an  exterior  coat 
or  cruft  of  a fubftance,  called  enamel  (fuhjlantia  vitrea , cor- 
tex Jlriatus),  which  terminates  at  the  neck.  This,  which  in 
texture  and  appearance  referobles  the  porcellaneous  ffiells,  is 
the  hardeft  fubftance  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  of  a milk- 
white  colour,  fmooth,  or  as  it  were  high  polifhed  on  its 
external  furface  ; and  poffefling  a kind  of  femi-tranfparency 
in  the  living  ftate,  which  is  afterwards  loft.  It  prefents,  on 
a fraCture,  a regular  fibrous  and  cryllalline  appearance  ; but, 
in  other  refpeCts,  its  texture  is  homogeneous.  It  differs  fo 
clearly  in  its  colour  and  ftruCture  from  the  fubftance  which 
it  covers,  that,  in  whatever  direction  the  crown  of  a tooth 
be  divided,  a (harp  line,  defining  the  limits  of  the  two  parts, 
can  be  very  readily  diftinguifhed.  The  exterior  cruft  of 
enamel  is  thickeft  on  thofe  parts  of  the  teeth,  which  are  op- 
pofed  to  each  other  in  maftication  ; that  is,  on  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  incifor  teeth,  and  the  grinding  bafes  of  the 
grinders.  It  grows  gradually  thinner  and  thinner  towards 
the  gums ; it  is  alfo  generally  rather  thicker  on  the  outer 
than  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  teeth,  particularly  in  the 
incifors.  The  fibres  of  the  enamel,  generally  fpeaking, 
have  the  direction  of  radii  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  ; but,  near  the  gum,  they  become  inclined  towards 
the  furface  of  the  bony  part. 

The  hardnefs  of  this  fubftance  is  fuch,  that  it  will  (trike 
fire  with  iteel,  provided  the  metal  be  good,  and  the  furface 
of  the  enamel  broken.  It  can  only  be  divided  by  means  of 
a file,  as  faws,  even  of  the  fineft  ftruCture,  do  not  affeCt  it  y 
and  even  files  are  foon  worn  fmooth  by  it.  When  expofed 
to  the  aCtion  of  fire,  it  becomes  ffightly  difcoloured,  cracks, 
and  flies  off  from  the  bone. 

No  pain  is  occafioned  by  filing,  perforating,  or  eroding 
the  enamel  in  the  living  fubjeCt  ; nor  is  there  the  flighted 
appearance  of  reproduction,  when  it  has  been  partially  de- 
ftroyed or  removed. 

It  acquires  a temporary  tinge  by  eating  fruits,  which  have 
highly  coloured  juices,  as  mulberries  and  black  cherries;  for 
it  Teems,  like  all  other  calcareous  fubltances,  to  attraCt  co- 
louring matters  ftrongly.  In  this  way  fome  people  tinge. 
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their  teeth  with  particular  colours,  according  to  their  no- 
tions of  elegance  ; as  the  Javaneie,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Pelew  iflands. 

The  poffibility  of  imparting  an  artificial  colour  to  the 
teeth,  ab  axterno,  a circtimftance  of  conliderable  importance 
in  the  phyliology  of  thefe  organs,  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Moor,  an  ingenious  fur- 
geon  dentift,  and  lefturer  on  the  teeth,  in  London.  He 
immerfed  them  in  different  coloured  fluids,  fucli  as  ink  and 
bile,  and  found  that  their  fubftance  became  tinged  through- 
out. He  has  found  alfo  that  oil  penetrates  them  com- 
pletely, fo  as  to  render  them  tranfparent. 

It  is  not  hitherto  decided,  whether  or  no  the  enamel  of  a 
growing  tooth  receives  any  tinge  from  feeding  the  animal 
with  madder;  but  if  it  does,  the  efttdl  is  certainly  much  iefs 
than  that  produced  on  the  bony  part.  When,  however, 
the  enamel  is  formed,  it  certainly  is  not  affedfed  by  mixing 
madder  with  the  food,  except  on  the  external  furface,  which 
becomes  ltained  by  maltication.  ( Blake’s  Effay,  p,  Jj2 — 
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Chemical  Compofitlon  of  ihe  Enamel. 

Enamel  confifts  of  phofphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  j iued 
to  a very  fmall  proportion  of  animal  fubllance  : hence, 

when  immerfed  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acids,  it  is  diilolved 
with  a rapid  effervefcence,  occafioned  by  the  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Sulphuric  acid  feems  at  firft  to  have  no 
adtion  ; but  in  the  courle  of  an  hour,  fmall  bubbles  are  per- 
ceived ; and  in  twelve  hours  the  enamel  burfts,  cracks,  and 
feparates,  accompanied  with  an  evident  formation  of  felcnite 
by  the  adtio.n  of  the  acid  on  the  lime.  Hiftilltd  vinegar  has 
a very  trifling  effedl,  but  operates  more  powerfully  when 
concentrated. 

There  is  a flight  flocculent  appearance,  after  difl'olving 
the  bony  part  of  the  enamel  in  dilute  nitrous  acid,  arifing 
from  the  fmall  proportion  of  animal  matter  which  belongs 
to  this  fubftance. 

The  conftituent  ingredients  of  the  enamel  are  dated  by 
Mr.  Pepys  to  be  in  joo  parts:  phofphate  of  lime  78,  car- 
bonate of  lime  6,  'water  of  compofition  16.  Should  not 
the  latter  be  rather  confidered  as  an  animal  fubftance  ? 

The  employment  of  acids  in  the  living  fubjedt  will  impart 
a very  white  colour  to  the  teeth  ; but  it  (hould  never  be  re- 
iorted  to,  as  it  is  extremely  injurious  by  difl'olving  the  ena- 
mel. Cream  of  tartar  ( acidulous  tartrite  of  potajh ),  con- 
taining an  excefs  of  the  tartarous  acid,  exerts  this  deleterious 
Solvent  influence  ; fo  that  a tooth  immerfed  in  it  for  twelve 
hours  became  very  rough.  (Blake’s  Effay,  p.  1.77.)  Yet 
it  is  not  an  unfrequent  ingredient  of  dentifrices.  Thefe 
powders  ought  never  to  poffefs  any  chemical  properties; 
which  muft  indeed  be  completely  ufelefs,  if  the  proper  at- 
tention be  paid  to  brufning  the  teeth  every  morning.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  perfons  who  take  nitrous  or  other  acids 
medicinally,  fhould  draw  them  into  the  mouth  through  a 
glafs  tube.  It  is  in  the  fame  way,  by  a flight  adtion  on  the 
enamel,  that  eating  large  quantities  of  fruit  tends  rather  to 
whiten  the  teeth. 

The  enamel  fometimes  feems  to  be  uepofited  irregularly 
on  the  furface  of  the  tooth,  p'oducing  the  appearance  called 
honey-comb  teeth.  It  has  been  afeertained  by  Mr.  Moor, 
that  this  arifes  from  inequalities  in  the  bony  part,  over  which 
the  enamel  is  depoiited.  Such  teeth  are  more  liable  to  de- 
cay than  others.  Sometimes,  however,  we  fee  fpots,  in 
which  no  enamel  has  been  laid  down,  and  which  appear 
black  from  caries  of  the  expofed  bony  part ; and  the  colour 


of  the  enamel  itfelf  fometimes  deviates  partially  from  its  or- 
dinary appearance. 

The  ufe  of  the  enamel  muft  appear  very  clearly  from  the 
above  defeription  of  the  fubftance.  It  oppofes  a hard  and 
aimoft  indeftrudtible  furface  to  the  a A ion  of  the  food  which 
we  mafticate.  It  is,  however,  ac  laft  worn  off  from  the  op- 
pofed  iurfaces  of  the  teeth,  by  the  long  continued  and  con- 
ftant  employment  of  thefe  organs  in  chewing.  And  when 
this  takes  place,  the  bony  fubftance  is  much  more  rapidly 
deftroyed  ; fo  that  the  lurface  of  the  tooth  becomes  concave, 
in  conlequence  of  the  external  cruft  of  enamel  refilling  the 
trituration  longer  than  the  bony  part.  The  enamel  is  alfo 
much  lefa  prone  to  caries  than  the  offeous  fubftance  of  the 
tooth. 

Bony  Part  of  the  Tooth. 

The  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  its  exterior  fur- 
face,  and  the  entire  fang,  are  compofed  of  what  is  called  the 
bone  of  the  tooth. 

The  term  bone  of  the  tooth  is  here  employed  in  compliance 
with  eltablilhed  cuftom,  which  has  arranged  the  teeth  among 
the  bones  of  the  body,  and  generally  induced  anatomifts  to 
deferibe  them  with  the  bones.  The  general  reftmblance 
which  they  bear  to  bone,  particularly  in  the  hardnefs  of 
theit  texture,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  conftituent  elements, 
has  probably  led  to  this  arrangement.  There  are,  however, 
lo  many  differences  in  ltrudfure  between  thefe  parts,  that 
we  fhould  be  fully  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  teeth  are 
not  bones.  The  procefs,  by  which  thefe  organs  are  formed, 
is  alfo  lo  entirely  different  from  the  formation  of  bones,  that 
the  term  ofjifcation  is  certainly  very  improperly  ufed,  when 
applied  to  the  developement  of  the  teeth,  and  could  only  lead 
us  to  form  erroneous  conclufions.  To  perfons  who  have  not 
confidered  the  fubjedf  minutely,  thefe  remarks  may  appear 
rather  paradoxical.  Yet  we  may  repel  this  charge  by  ob- 
ferving  that  other  anatomifts  have  confidered  the  fubjedt  in 
the  fame  point  of  view.  Evffon,  who  publilhed  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  bones  of  children,  in  the  year  1 659,  has 
the  following  very  juft  remark  : “ Poftquam  dentium  pro- 
creatio  longe  diverfa  eft  ab  offium  generatione,  liquidem  offa 
fiunt  per  interceffionem  cartilaginum,  dentes  ex  converfione 
mucoris  in  dentium  fubftantiam,  opinor  dentem  non  ejfe  os,  fed 
proprium  aliquod  corpus  effe,  durius,  candidius,  lolidius.” 
(Tradtatus  Anatomico-mediciis  de  Offibus  Infantum,  Gro- 
ningae,  i2mo.  p.  18S.)  To  this  we  may  add  the  decifive 
opinion  of  one  of  the  ableft  anatomifts  of  the  prefent  day. 

I allude  to  Cuvier,  the  learned  feerdtary  of  the  French  na- 
tional inftitute.  “ We  may,”  fays  he,  “ fafely  affirm,  that 
it  is  very  improperly  that  feveral  anatomifts  have  given  to  the 
internal  fubftance  of  the  teeth  the  name  of  nffeous  fvbjlance  ; 
and  equally  improperly  have  they  given  the  name  of  "Mo- 
tion to  the  operation  which  developes  and  hardens  them. 
This  is  to  confound  two  things  effentially  different,  and  to 
give,  by  ill  applied  names,  falfe  ideas,  which  may  even  have 
an  influence  upon  prsdtice.”  ( Philofophical  Magazine, 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  264.  from  the  Memoires  de  l’Inftitut  Na- 
tional.) 

This  is  much  lefs  hard  and  brittle  than  the  enamel ; but  it 
is  more  denfe  and  compadt  than  any  other  bony  fubftance. 
It  is  more  inclined  to  a yeilow  colour  than  the  enamel  ; and 
this  is  particularly  obfervable  towards  the  fang,  where  it  is 
often  at  the  fame  time  femi- tranfparent  like  horn,  and  fofter 
in  its  texture.  This  is  deferibed  by  Blumenbach  as  a third 
fubftance  of  the  tooth,  by  the  name  of  fubjlantla  cornea. 
(Befchreibung  der  Knochen,  p.  244.)  Its  fradture  has  a 
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fibrous  appearance,  and  it  is  fufceptffile  of  a very  high  po- 
lifh . 

It  differs  from  other  bone,  in  never  containing  any  me- 
dullary cells,  nor  indeed  any  reticular  texture,  however  large 
the  tooth  or  its  cavity  may  be. 

It  cor, fills  of  the  lame  earthy  fubflances  with  thofe  that 
belong  to  the  enamel  ; but  they  are  united  to  a much  larger 
lhare  of  animal  matter.  The  latter  eqnftituent  exifts  in 
the  teeth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  although  their  earth  be 
difiolved  by  acids,  the  form  of  the  tooth  is  Hill  retained  by  a 
firm  cartilaginous  fubftance,  wh'ch  remains.  This  refidue 
is  indeed  more  denfe  than  that  of  other  bones, 

1 he  different  proportions  of  animal  matter,  contained  in 
the  enamel  and  bone  of  the  tooth,  are  belt  fliewn  by  the 
common  method  of  exhibiting  the  arrangement  of  the  former 
fubltance  on  the  tooth.  Let  a ledb.on  of  the  tooth  be  made 
in  any  direction,  and  burn  the  cut  furface  ; then  wafh  it 
with  a weak  acid.  The  bone  is  perfedtly  blackened  by  the 
adtion  ot  the  fire  on  its  animal  matter,  while  the  enamel, 
confiding  almoft  entirely  of  earth,  retains  nearly  its  original 
whitenefs. 

According  to  Mr.  Pepys,  the  bone  of  the  tooth  confifts, 
in  ioo  parts,  of  64  parts  of  phoiphate  of  lime,  6 of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  20  of  gelatine.  The  remaining  10  he 
fets  down  as  water  of  compofition  and  lofs. 

.The  exigence  of  fluoric  acid  in  the  teeth  has  lately  been 
announced  by  feme  foreign  chemifts  ; but  the  fadt  of  its  ex- 
ilience,  as  a component  part  of  thele  organs,  is  not  yet  de- 
finitively afeertained.  Sig.  Morichini  of  Rome  difeovered 
fluoric  acid  in  the  folfil  tooth  of  an  elephant;  and  thence 
was  led  to  examine  that  of  the  human  fubjedi.  He  Hates 
that  100  parts  of  it  contain  30  of  animal  fubltance,  and  22 
of  fluate  and  phofphate  of  lime.  He  fuppofes  the  phof- 
phoric  acid  to  be  in  very  fmall  quantity.  They  contain  alfo 
iome  magnefia,  alumine,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  very 
fmall  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
animal  fubltance,  which  this  analyfis  affigns  to  the  enamel, 
differ  fo  much  from  the  refults  obtained  by  other  chemifts, 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  mult  incur  fufpicion. 
Mr.  Brande  could  not  difeover  any  fluoric  acid  in  the  enamel. 
He  powdered  it,  and  fubjected  it  with  fulphuric  acid  to  the 
adtion  of  heat ; but  its  prefence  was  not  Ihewn  by  any  ac- 
tion on  glafs  : nor  was  he  more  fuccefsful  by  colledting  the 
gas  produced  by  expofing  the  enamel  to  heat  with  fulphuric 
acid.  (Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  214.) 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  obtained  fluoric  acid  from 
tufks  and  teeth,  altered  by  remaining  in  the  earth  ; but  not 
from  frelh  ones.  (Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  88.) 

Mr.  Berzelius  of  Stockholm  Hates,  that  he  has  found 
fluoric  acid  both  in  the  bone  and  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  ; 
as  alfo  in  the  bones  in  general,  both  in  man  and  in  the  ox. 
He  gives  the  following  analyfis. 


Enamel  of  human  Teeth. 


Phofphate  of  lime,  - - 8^.3 

Fluate  of  lime,  - - 3.2 

Carbonate  of  lime,  - - 8.0 

Phofphate  of  magnefia,  - - 1.5 

Soda,  animal  matter,  and  water,  - 2. 


I U M. 

Offeous  Part  of  human  Teeth. 
Phofphate  of  lime,  - - 61.93 

Fluate  of  lime,  - - 2.10 

Carbonate  of  lime,  - - 5-5° 

Phofphate  of  magnefia,  - - 105 

Soda,  with  a little  muriate  of  foda,  1.40 

Gelatine,  water,  See.  - - 28.00 

100 


Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  75. 

Formation  of  the  Teeth. 

This  can  be  beft  examined,  by  obferving  the  contents  of 
the  jaw  of  a newly  born  child.  The  bone  is  hollowed  out 
into  a number  of  cells,  feparated  from  each  other  by  imper- 
fect bony  fepta,  and  rather  contradted  at  their  mouths, 
which  are  towards  the  gum.  By  removing  the  external  or 
internal  plate  of  the  jaw,  the  contents  of  thefe  cells  are  ex- 
pofed.  They  confift  of  membranous  bags,  called  the  cap- 
files  of  the  teeth,  inclofing  the  rudiments  of  the  bodies  of 
thefe  organs,  and  certain  foft  vafcular  fubftances,  termed 
the  pulps,  on  which  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  are  forming. 

The  bone  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  the  part  firft  formed  ; 
the  enamel  is  added  to  this ; and  the  fang  appears  the  laft  in 
order. 

Th z pulp  exadtly  refemb'es  in  fhape  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
which  is  to  be  formed  on  it.  It  is  a foft  vafcular  fubftance, 
and  its  veffels  are  moft  numerous  in  that  part  which  is  co- 
vered by  the  portion  of  tooth  already  formed ; fo  that  this 
appears  much  the  reddeft  after  injedtion. 

The  cnpfule  is  a membrane  of  whitifh  appearance  exter- 
nally, but  very  vafcular  on  its  inner  furface.  It  includes 
the  pulp,  round  the  bafis  of  which  it  adheres,  and  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  imperfeCt  tooth.  On  its  outer  furface  it  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  gum  ; fo  that  if  we  attempt  to  tear  the 
laft-mentioned  part  up  from  the  jaw  of  a foetus,  the  capfules 
and  their  contents  will  come  away  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe 
membranes  adhere  lefs  clofely  to  the  bony  cells,  in  which 
they  are  contained.  The  office  of  the  capfule  is  that  of  fe- 
creting  the  enamel.  Its  cavity  contains  a fmall  quantity  of 
a fluid  refembiing  fynovia. 

The  offification  commences  by  the  formation  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  incifors,  and  the  grinding  bafes  of  the 
grinders.  The  bony  fubftance  being  depofited  on  the  pulp, 
as  on  a mould,  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth  are  necefiarily 
hollow  ; and  the  bony  layers  firft  formed  are  thofe  which 
will  be  in  contaCt  with  the  enamel,  when  that  fubftance  is 
depofited.  The  offification  commences  by  as  many  points 
as  there  are  prominences  on  the  mafticatory  furface  of  the 
tooth.  In  the  incifors  there  are  generally  three  points  ; the 
middle  one  being  the  higheft,  and  the  firft  that  begins  to 
offify.  The  cufpidatus  begins  by  one  point  only  ; the  bi- 
cufpides  by  two,  one  external,  which  is  the  firft  and  the 
higheft,  and  the  other  internal.  The  molares  begin  by  four 
or  five  ofiifications,  of  which  the  external  are  always  the 
firft.  When  the  teeth  begin  to  form  by  one  point  only, 
they  gradually  proceed,  until  the  offification  is  completed. 
But  if  there  are  more  points  than  one,  each  offification  in- 
creafes  till  their  bafes  come  in  contaft,  when  they  unite  and 
proceed  in  their  formation  as  a fimple  tooth. 

The  ofiifications  in  their  progrefs  become  thicker  and 
thicker  where  they  firft  began  ; but  they  increafe  falter  at 
the  edge,  which  is  always  thin  and  elaftic : hence  the  cavity 
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of  the  tooth  becomes  deeper  in  the  progrefs  of  the  offifica- 
tion.  As  the  formation  advances,  the  pulp  is  gradually 
furrounded,  till  the  whole  is  covered  by  bone,  except  its 
bafe. 

The  a-lhefion  of  the  pulp  to  the  newly  formed  tooth  or 
bone  is  very  flight  ; for  it  can  always  be  feparated  without 
any  apparent  violence,  nor  can  we  difcern  any  veffels  going 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is,  however,  moil  ftrongly 
attached  round  the  thin  elaftic  edge,  which  is  the  lall  part 
formed.  When  the  bone  has  covered  all  the  pulp,  it  begins 
to  contrail  a little,  and  becomes  fomewhat  rounded,  making 
that  part  of  the  tooth  which  is  called  the  neck  ; and  from 
this  place  the  fangs  begin.  The  formation  of  the  fangs 
occafions  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  to  afcend  through  the 
foekets,  and  afterwards  through  the  gum,  which  is  ab- 
'forbed  in  confequence  of  the  preffure  of  the  tooth. 

The  pulp  has  originally  no  procefs  anfwering  to  the  fang  ; 
but  as  the  cavity  in  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  filled  up  by  the 
offification,  the  pulp  is  lengthened,  and  the  fang  forms  over 
it.  The  latter  part  grows  in  length,  till  the  whole  body  of 
the  tooth  is  puflied  through  the  gum  : the  focket,  at  the 
fame  time,  contra&s  at  its  bottom,  and  grafps  the  neck  or 
beginning  fang,  adheres  to  it,  and  rifes  with  it.  This  con- 
tradlion  is  continued  through  the  whole  length  of  the  al- 
veolus as  the  fang  rifes  ; or  the  focket,  which  contained  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  being  too  large  for  the  fang,  is  wafted 
or  abforbed  into  the  conftiiution,  and  a new  alveolar  portion 
is  raifed  with  the  fang  : whence  in  reality  the  fang  does  not 
fink  or  deicend  into  the  jaw. 

Both  in  the  body  and  in  the  root  of  a growing  tooth  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  offification  is  fo  thin,  tranfparent,  and 
flexible,  that  it  teems  to  be  rather  horny  than  bony  ; very 
much  like  the  mouth  or  edge  of  the  {hell  of  a fnail. 

As  the  tooth  grows,  its  cavity  becomes  gradually  fmaller, 
efpecially  towards  the  point  of  the  fang.  It  is  formed  by 
a fucceffive  depofition  from  without  rnwards  ; the  exterior 
lamina,  or  that  which  adjoins  the  enamel,  being  the  firft 
formed,  and  the  fucceeding  layers  being  added  within  this. 
Thus  the  cavity  is  gradually  diminifhed,  as  the  offification 
advances ; and  it  is  always  proportionally  largeft  in  the  moll 
incomplete  teeth. 

In  tracing  the  formation  of  the  fang  of  a tooth,  we  have 
hitherto  fuppofed  it  to  be  Angle  ; but  where  there  are  two, 
or  more  fangs,  it  is  fomewhat  different,  and  more  compli- 
cated. 

When  the  body  of  a molaris  is  formed,  there  is  but  one 
general  cavity  in  the  tooth,  from  the  brim  of  which  the 
offification  is  to  ffioot,  fo  as  to  form  two  or  three  fangs. 
If  two  only,  then  the  oppofite  parts  of  the  margin  of  the 
cavity  fhoot  acrofs  where  the  pulp  adheres  to  the  jaw,  meet 
in  the  middle,  and  thereby  divide  the  mouth  of  the  cavity 
into  two  openings,  from  the  edges  of  which  the  two  fangs 
grow.  Sometimes  a diftindl  offification  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  general  cavity  upon  the  root  of  the  pulp,  and  two 
proceffes,  coming  from  the  oppofite  edges  of  the  bony  fhell, 
join  it ; which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  more  ordinary 
ftrudture.  When  there  are  three  fangs,  three  proceffes 
come  from  as  many  points  of  the  brim  of  the  cavity,  meet 
in  the  centre,  and  divide  the  whole  into  three  openings ; 
from  which  the  three  fangs  are  formed. 

When  the  furface  of  the  tooth  firft  appears  through  the 
gum,  the  formation  is  far  from  being  completed : the  body 
is  at  this  time  much  hollower  than  in  the  perfedl  tooth,  and 
the  fang  is  only  in  an  incipient  ftate.  The  hollow  of  the 
body  is  gradually  filled  up,  and  the  fang  is  lengthened  in 
proportion  as  the  tooth  rifes  through  the  gum.  Even  when 


the  whole  body  has  paffed  the  gum,  the  formation  of  the 
root  is  not  completed,  as  it  ftill  remains  hollower  than  in  the 
perfefi  tooth. 

When  the  bone  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  its  formation,  the  enamel  begins  to  be  depofited 
on  its  furface,  from  the  veffels  of  the  capfule.  This  depofi- 
tion commences  on  the  mafticating  furface  of  the  tooth,  and 
thence  extends  towards  the  root.  It  is  firft  foft  and  moift, 
and  prefents  a rough  appearance  when  dried.  It  continues 
in  this  ftate  until  it  has  acquired  the  full  degree  of  thicknefs, 
when  it  becomes  white  and  hard,  and  affumes  its  natural 
Alining  and  poliflied  furface.  The  depofition  of  this  fub- 
ftance  is  completed  when  the  fang  of  the  tooth  begins  to 
form  ; for  at  that  time  the  body  penetrates  the  gum,  and 
thereby  lays  open  the  capfule,  which  will  be  found  at  this 
period  to  have  undergone  great  alteration  in  its  texture  and 
appearance.  Inftead  of  the  foft  vafcular  furface,  which  it 
exhibited  while  the  depofition  of  the  enamel  was  proceeding, 
it  is  now  denfe,  compadl,  and  almoft  tendinous,  with  very 
few  blood-veffels.  The  capfule,  which  before  poffeffed  no 
adhefion  to  the  tooth,  becomes  connected  to  it  when  the 
formation  of  the  fang  commences  ; and  it  forms  the  periof- 
teum  of  the  fang.  Mr.  Hunter  ftates,  that  the  enamel  is 
depofited  from  a pulp,  analogous  to  that  on  which  the  bone 
forms.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  affertion  ; and  the 
miftake,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Blake  in  his  valuable 
Effay  (chap,  iv.),  arofe  probably  from  the  fituation  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  permanent  incifores  behind,  and  clofe  upon 
the  capfules  of  the  temporary  ones  at  the  time  of  birth  ; and 
partly  alfo,  perhaps,  from  the  analogy  of  graminivorous 
quadrupeds,  where  pulpy  proceffes  defcend  from  the  capfule 
into  the  teeth,  to  depofit  the  proceffes  of  enamel,  inter- 
mixed with  the  bony  fubftance  of  the  organ. 

The  regular  ftriated  appearance  of  the  enamel  has  led 
fome  to  fuppofe,  that  it  forms  on  the  tooth  by  a procefs  of 
cryftallization  ; being  contained  in  a diffolved  ftate  in  the 
mucous  fluid,  which  txifts  in  the  cavity  of  the  capfule.  We 
cannot  attach  much  weight  to  this  explanation,  "when  we 
confider  that  that  fluid  does  not  contain  a greater  propor- 
tion of  phofphate  of  lime  than  other  fimilar  animal  liquors  ; 
that  the  depofition,  in  the  teeth  of  fome  animals,  is  con- 
fined to  a particular  part  of  the  tooth  ; and  that  there  are 
inftances,  occafionally,  in  which  a fmall  fpot  has  no  ena- 
mel. 

Clarification  and  Defcription  of  the  adult  Teeth. 

The  whole  number  of  the  adult  teeth  is  thirty-two  ; and 
they  are  equally  divided  between  the  two  jaws,  fo  that  each 
of  thefe  contains  fixteen.  Occafionally  there  are  only 
twenty-eight  or  thirty.  Of  the  fixteen  teeth  contained  in 
each  jaw,  thofe  on  the  left  fide  are  juft  the  fame  with  tliofe 
on  the  right,  fo  that  they  are  arranged  in  pairs  ; and  the 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  fituation,  figure,  and  ufe. 

The  teeth  have  been  commonly  divided  into  incifors, 
canine , and  grinders.  This  arrangement  is  not  adopted  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  fubftitutes  in  its  place  a more  eligible 
one.  He  diftributes  thefe  organs  into  four  claftes.  1.  The 
incifores , or  cutting-teeth,  which  include  the  four  front  ones 
of  each  jaw.  2.  Cufpidati , two  in  number;  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  incifors.  Thefe  were  formerly  called  canine  teeth , 
from  a comparifon  to  the  correfponding  ones  in  the  dog,  and 
other  carnivorous  animals,  to  which  they  bear  no  refem- 
blance.  3.  Bicufpides,  four  in  each  jaw,  two  on  either 
fide.  Thefe  are  moll  clearly  diftinguiffied  by  their  fmaller 
fize  from  the  back  teeth,  with  which  they  were  before  ih- 
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eluded,  in  the  common  denomination  of  grinders.  4.  Mo- 
lares,  iix  in  number,  three  on  each  tide,  behind  the  bicuf- 
pides. 

There  is  a regular  gradation,  both  in  growth  and  form, 
through  thefe  dalles,  from  the  incifors  to  the  molares  ; in 
which  refpedl  the  cufpidati  are  of  a m'ddle  nature  between 
the  incifors  and  biculpides,  as  the  laft  form  the  connecting 
link  between  the  cufpidati  and  molares.  Confequently  the 
incifors  and  molares  are  the  moll  unlike  in  every  circu al- 
liance. ■ 

The  following  defeription  is  taken  from  the  teeth,  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  differences  between  thefe  and  the  upper 
teeth  are  noticed  fubfequently. 

The  incifor  teeth  ( primores  of  Linnasus  ; tomici , riforli ) 
have  an  anterior  and  poilerior  fiat  furface,  which  meet  in  a 
cutting  edge.  The  anterior  furface  is  convex,  and  placed 
almoft  perpendicularly  ; the  poilerior  is  concave,  and  Hop- 
ing, fo  that  the  cutting  edge  is  directly  over  the  front  fur- 
face. 

The  two  furfaces  are  broadeft  at  the  cutting  edge,  and 
they  grow  gradually  narrower  from  that  part  to  the  neck. 
The  lide  of  the  tooth,  on  the  contrary,  is  narrowdt  at  its 
cutting  edge,  and  becomes  thicker  and  thicker  towards  the 
neck  ; fo  that  it  is  of  a wedge  like  form.  The  fang,  on 
the  contrary,  is  compreffed  laterally;  fo  that  its  fides  aie 
broadeft,  and  the  anterior  and  poilerior  furface  are  nar- 
rowed. It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  incifor  tooth,  when 
viewed  on  its  anterior  or  poilerior  furface,  is  broadeft  at  the 
cutting  edge,  and  grows  conftantly  narrower  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  fang  ; but  in  a fide  view,  it  is  thickeft  or 
broadeft  at  its  neck,  and  thence  becomes  gradually  more 
nariow,  both  to  its  cutting  edge  and  to  the  point  of  its 
fang.  The  enamel  is  continued  farther  down,  and  is  thicker 
on  the  anterior  and  back  part  of  the  incilors  than  on  their 
tides  ■ it  is  alfo  rather  thicker  on  the  fore  part  than  on  the 
back  of  the  tooth.  They  Hand  almoft  perpendicularly  ; 
their  bodies  being  turned  a very  little  forwards.  The  two 
middle  ones  are  fmaller  than  the  two  exterior ; they  are  in- 
deed the  fmalleft  teeth  in  the  mouth,  and  are  diftinguithed 
by  the  epithet  of  j mall  incifors , from  the  lateral  ones  or 
large  incifors. 

The  upper  incifors  are  conftderably  broader,  thicker,  and 
ftronger,  than  the  correfponding  lower  teeth.  The  two 
middle  ones  are  conftderably  the  largeft,  and  are  diftinguilhed 
by  the  term  of  large  incifors.  The  fangs  of  thefe  teeth  are 
round,  inftead  of  flattened,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  large  in- 
cifors. They  projedl  in  front  more  than  the  lower  teeth, 
fo  that  their  axis  points  downwards  and  forwards  ; and  they 
ufually  overlap  thofe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  a fmall  extent. 

The  upper  large  incifor  covers  the  lower  fmall  ones  and 
half  of  the  large  ; and  the  upper  fmall  one  covers  the  other 
half  of  the  lower  large  incifor,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
cufpidatus.  The  edges  of  thefe  teeth  generally  become 
blunt  and  thicker  by  the  fridlion  of  maftication  ; but  in 
fome  perfons  they  are  rendered  thinner  by  the  mutual 
attrition. 

The  Cufpidati  ( Laniard  of  Tinncsus  ; canin'i). 

Thefe  teeth  are  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  incifors, 
poffefiing  a large  and  long  fang,  which  caufes  a marked  pro- 
minence of  the  outer  plate  of  the  alveolar  procefs.  Their 
body,  which  is  thick,  and  nearly  cylindrical  at  the  root, 
terminates  above  in  a point,  which  projefts  beyond  the  other 
teeth,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw.  Their  fang  is  com- 
preffed laterally,  and  occalionally  divided  through  its  lower 
half,  into  two.  Their  fides  are  more  extenfively  covered 


with  enamel  than  thofe  of  the  incifors : and  they  Hand  al- 
moft perpendicularly.  They  are  conftderably  larger  in  the 
upper  jaw  ; and  their  fangs  are  longer  than  thofe  of  any 
teeth ; from  which  circumllance  they  have  acquired  the 
name  of  eye  teeth  in  common  language. 

When  the  jaws  are  clofed,  the  upper  cufpidatus  falls  be- 
tween the  lower  correiponding  tooth,  and  the  firft  bicufpis; 
and  projects  a little  over  them.  Their  points  are  foon  worn 
away  by  maftication,  and  then  they  rather  refemble  the  in- 
cifor?, but  as  the  friction  goes  on  the  worn  furface  is  much 
more  cylindrical. 

The  Bicufpides. 

The  two  bicufpides  refemble  each  other  fo  much,  that  a 
defeription  of  the  firft  will  ferve  for  both.  The  firft  indeed 
is  frequently  the  fmalleft,  and  has  rather  the  longeft  fang, 
approaching  more  nearly  than  the  fecond  to  the  lhape  of  the 
cufpidatus.  Its  body  is  flattened  laterally,  and  it  terminates 
above  in  two  obtufe  tubercles,  an  external,  and  an  inter- 
nal one  ; of  which  the  former  is  the  longeft  and  thickeft  ; 
fo  that  on  looking  into  the  mouth  from  without,  this  point 
only  can  be  feen,  and  the  tooth  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a cufpidatus.  The  internal  point  is  the  leait,  and 
indeed  fometimes  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  tooth  greatly  re- 
femhles  a cufpidatus  in  any  view.  It  is  broadeft  in  the  la- 
teral diredlion  at  the  union  of  the  two  points,  and  thence  it 
diminilhes  to  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  fang.  The  fang 
itfelf,  which  is  broad,  and  comprtffed  laterally,  is  fome- 
times forked  at  its  extremity.  The  enamel  extends  nearly 
equally  all  round  the  neck  of  thefe  teeth.  They  Hand  per- 
pendicularly in  the  jaw. 

In  the  upper  jaw  they  are  more  flattened  laterally,  and 
broader  from  within  outwards,  than  in  the  lower  ; and  are  in- 
clined a very  little  forwards  and  outwards.  They  poffefs  here 
frequently  two  fangs,  inftead  of  the  Angle  broad  one  which 
they  have  in  the  lower  jaw  ; but  the  divilion  does  not  in  ge- 
neral extend  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  when  there  is  only 
one  broad  fang,  it  contains  two  cavities  ; one  towards  each 
margin.  The  firft  upper  bicufpis  falls  between  the  two  cor- 
refponding lower  teeth  ; the  fecond  between  the  fecond  lower 
bicufpis,  and  the  firft  grinder;  and  they  project  a little  over 
thofe  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Thefe  teeth  are  more  frequently  wanting  than  any  others, 
excepting  the  dentes  fapientiae. 

Molares , or  Grinders. 

The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  nearly  refemble  each  other 
in  their  form,  fo  that  they  may  be  confidered  together  : 
the  third  differs  from  thefe  in  fome  circumftances. 

The  grinders  differ  from  the  bicufpides,  in  being  much 
larger  ; in  having  more  numerous  points  on  the  body,  and 
more  fangs.  Their  grinding  bafe  forms  a fquare,  with 
rounded  angles.  The  furface  has  commonly  five  points  or 
protuberances  ; two  of  which  are  on  the  inner,  and  three  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  tooth  : there  are  alfo  generally  fome 
fmaller  points  at  the  root  of  thefe  larger  protuberances. 
Thefe  inequalities,  being  fituated  at  the  margins  of  the 
grinding  bafis,  leave  an  irregular  fuperficial  cavity  in  the 
middle  of  the  tooth.  The  three  outer  points  do  not  ftand 
fo  near  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  tooth,  as  the  inner  ones  do 
to  the  inner  margin  ; fo  that  the  body  fwelis  more  from  the 
point?,  or  is  more  convex,  on  the  outer  furface.  The  body 
is  but  flightly  contradled  at  the  neck,  where  it  divides  into 
two  broad  and  flat  fangs,  an  anterior  and  a pofterior  one, 
which  are  generally  bent  a little  backwards.  The  flat  fur- 
faces  of  thefe  fangs  are  placed  diretily  acrofs  the  jaw,  fo 
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that  one  is  precifely  anterior  and  the  other  pojlerior  : their 
edges  are  turned  towards  the  two  plates  ot  the  alveolar 
procefs,  and  are  confequently  exterior  and  interior.  They 
continue  broad  nearly  to  their  extremities,  which  are  fome- 
times  bifurcated.  There  are  two  cavities  in  each  fang;  one 
towards  each  edge,  leading  to  the  general  cavity  in  the  body 
of  the  toot1:).  The  fang  is  therefore  thicker  at  thefe  parts, 
and  thinner  in  its  middle,  where  it  is  marked  externally  by  a 
longitudinal  groove.  The  enamel  is  much  thicker  on  the 
grinding  furface  of  thefe  teeth  than  in  other  parts,  but  it 
terminates  at  the  fame  line  all  round  the  neck. 

The  fi r fl  grinder  is  fomewhat  larger  and  tfronger  than  the 
fecond  ; it  is  turned  a little  more  inward  than  the  adjacent 
bicufpides,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  fecond  grinder.  Both 
of  them  have  generally  rather  fhorter  fangs  than  the 
bicufpides. 

There  is  a greater  difference  between  thefe  grinders  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw,  than  in  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

They  are  rather  rhomboidal  than  fquare  in  the  upper  jaw; 
having  one  fharp  angle  turned  forwards  and  outwards,  the 
other  backwards  and  inwards.  They  have  three  fmaller 
and  round  fangs,  which  diverge  and  terminate  in  a pointed 
manner;  each  of  them  having  a fimple  cavity.  Two  of 
thefe  are  placed  near  each  other,  perpendicularly  over  the 
outfide  of  the  tooth  ; and  the  other,  which  is  generally  the 
largell,  Hands  at  a greater  didance  on  the  infide  ot  the 
tooth,  flanting  inwards  They  are  inclined  outwards  and  a 
little  forwards  ; projecting  flightly  over  the  oorrefponding 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  placed  further  back  in  the 
mouth,  fo  thac  each  is  partly  oppofed  to  two  of  the  lower 
iaw.  They  are  placed  direftly  under  the  maxillary  iinus, 
and  the  fecond  is  rather  the  fmalled  of  the  two. 

The  third  molaris  in  each  jaw  is  called,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  its  appearing  late  in  life,  dens  fapient'ue,  or  the 
•wife  tooth.  It  is  fhorter  and  fmailcr  than  the  others.  Its 
body  is  rounder,  but  poffefTes  the  fame  general  formation 
with  the  other  grinders.  The  fangs  are  not  fo  regular  and 
didinft  ; generally  appearing  as  if  fqueezed  together  into 
one  ; and  fometimes  there  is  only  one  thick,  conical  fang. 
It  varies  more  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw  ; and  is 
fmaller  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  fo  as  to  be  direftly 
oppofed  to  it.  And  but  for  this  circumdance  the  grinders 
would  reach  further  back  in  the  upper  jaw  than  in  the 
lower. 

When  the  natural  number  of  the  teeth  is  lefs  than  ufual, 
it  arifes  from  a want  of  thefe  dentes  fapientiae. 

General  Obfervations  on  the  Teeth,  as  viewed  in  Conjunction. 

From  the  incifores  to  the  fird  grinder,  the  teeth  become 
gradually  thicker  at  the  extremity  of  their  bodies  ; and 
fmaller  from  the  fird  grinder  to  the  dens  fapientiae.  From 
the  cufpidatus  to  the  wife  tooth,  the  fangs  become  fhorter  : 
the  incifors  are  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the  bicuf- 
pides. 

From  the  fird  incifor  to  the  lad  grinder,  the  teeth  dand 
out  lefs  from  the  fockets  and  gum. 

The  bodies  of  the  lower  teeth  are  turned  a little  out- 
wards at  the  front  of  the  jaw  ; and  thence  to  the  third 
grinder  they  are  inclined  gradually  more  inwards.  The 
upper  teeth  projedt  over  thofe  of  the  under  jaw,  efpecially 
at  the  forepart,  where  the  cutting  edges  of  the  upper  inci- 
fors overlaps  that  of  the  lower,  fo  that  they  aft  like  the 
blades  of  a pair  of  fciflars.  This  arifes  from  the  upper 
teeth  being  placed  more  obliquely,  for  the  circle  of  the 
fockets  is  nearly  the  lame  in  both  jaws.  This  obliquity 
becomes  condantly  lefs  from  the  incifors  to  the  lad  grinder ; 
fo  that  indead  of  overlapping,  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper 


teeth  projefts  a little  over  the  oppofed  margin  of  the 
lower  ones. 

The  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  placed  farther  back  in  the 
circle,  than  the  correlponding  ones  in  the  lower  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  the  upper  incifors,  particularly  the  two  front 
ones,  and  the  cufpidati  being  broader  than  the  lower  teeth. 
Yet  this  is  compenfated  by  the  lower  back  grinders  being 
larger  than  the  upper  ones,  fo  that  the  upper  dens  fapientiae 
falls  on  the  furface  of  the  lower  one. 

The  fize  of  the  fangs  bears  a proportion  to  the  bodies  of 
the  teeth  for  reafons  which  mud  be  obvious.  They  feem  to 
be  rather  lefs  firmly  fixed  in  the  upper  than  in  the  under 
jaw,  or,  in  other  words,  the  alveolar  procefs  is  dronged  in 
the  former.  This  difference  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fimation  of  the  antrum.  Tne  upper  grinders,  indead 
of  pofftfung  two  drong  and  draight  fangs,  have  three 
Innailer  diverging  ones,  incloiing,  as  it  were,  the  bottom  of 
the  antrum.  That  all  this  weakneis  of  the  upper  jaw  is  for 
the  increafe  of  t he  antrum,  is  rendered  probable  by  conli- 
dering  that  the  upper  teeth  are  generally  limilar  to  thofe  of 
the  lower  jaw,  excepting  j u ft  where  they  areoppofite  to  the 
maxillary  finus  ; and  here  they  differ  principally  in  the  fangs, 
without  any  other  apparent  reafon.  And  this  is  further 
confirmed  by  obferving,  that  the  dentes  fapientiae  of  both 
jaws  are  more  alike  than  the  other  grinders,  becaufe  they  do 
not  interfere  fo  much  with  the  finus. 

The  arch  formed  by  the  teeth  altogether  is  generally  pa- 
rabolical, fometimes  elliptical,  but  very  tarely  femicircular. 
Sometimes  it  forms  nearly  a draight  line  in  front,  and  this 
joins  the  fides  by  two  angles.  It  is  more  capacious  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  account  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  front  teeth  ; but  the  difference  is  trivial  at 
the  back  part. 

The  line  formed  by  the  junftion  of  the  teeth  is  not  per- 
fectly draight,  being  flightly  elevated  before  and  behind, 
and  deprefied  in  the  middle.  Hence  the  front  and  back 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  rather  higher  than  the  middle 
ones,  in  order  to  meet  the  upper  teeth. 

The  arch  of  the  teeth  forms  a fimple  line  at  the  anterior 
part  of  their  madicating  furface ; but  from  the  point  of  the 
cufpidatus  backwards,  in  confequence  of  the  breadth  of  the 
bicufpides  and  molares,  there  is  a double  line,  condituting 
an  outer  and  an  inner  margin. 

The  number  and  dilpofition  of  the  teeth  are  ufually 
found  as  we  have  above  deferibed  them.  There  are  occa- 
fionally  fupernumerary  ones,  which  are  mod  frequent  about 
the  incifors  and  cufpidati  of  the  upper  jaw.  And  fome- 
times, where  the  number  is  not  greater  than  ufual,  from 
want  of  room  or  other  caufes,  the  teeth  deviate  in  various 
ways  from  their  ordinary  pofnion,  fo  as  even,  in  fome  in- 
dances, to  give  the  appearance  of  a double  row  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth.  The  exaft  defeription,  and  the  mode  of  re- 
medying fuch  deformities,  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
dentid. 

Wearing  of  the  Teeth  by  Majlication . 

The  true  and  exaft  form  of  the  teeth  can  only  be  obferv- 
ed  jud  alter  they  have  appeared  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth. 

For  afterwards,  the  condant  friftion,  which  they  expe- 
rience in  the  aft  of  madication,  wears  away  their  oppofed 
furfaces,  and  thereby  changes  their  form.  Thus  the  inci- 
fors, which  at  fird  poffefs  three  prominent  points  on  their 
cutting  edge,  foon  have  thefe  projeftions  removed  ; the 
apex  of  the  cufpidatus  is  fpeedily  worn  od',  fo  as  to  render 
the  body  obtufe  ; and  the  prominences  of  the  grinders  are- 
removed  in  the  fame  manner  at  a more  remote  period.  Af- 
ter)- 
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ter  a certain  time  the  enamel  is  confirmed  from  themafticat- 
ing  furfaces  of  the  teeth;  this  happens  tolerably  foorr  in  the 
incifovs  and  cufpidati.  After  the  expofure  of  the  hone  the 
tooth  wears  down  much  more  rapidly  while  the  fuperior 
bSrdnefs  of  the  enamel  caufes  that  part  to  refill  longer  and 
thereby  to  f irm  an  elevated  margin.  The  body  is  at  laft  con- 
fumed  in  the  progrefs  of  time  down  to  the  very  neck  ; and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cavity  would  be  expofed  by  this  procefs, 
were  it  not  filled  up  by  new  matter,  in  proportion  as  the 
fur  face  is  worn  off.  This  newly  formed  matter  may  be 
readily  diftinguilhed  as  it  forms  a more  tranfparent  fpot  in 
the  middle  of  the  tooth.  The  effects  of  the  friction  of 
maftication  on  the  teeth  arc  moll  llrikingly  exhibited  in 
the  crania  of  favages : or  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  lived 

molt  nearly  in  a Hate  of  nature,  or  on  the  mod  fimple  kinds 
of  food.  Here  we  often  find  the  grinders  with  their  pro- 
minences deftroyed,  and  worn  down  to  a level  furface. 
This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  food  being  lefs 
foftened  by  the  artificial  aid  of  the  proceffes  of  cookery, 
and  partly  by  the  natural  effects  of  attrition  being  antici- 
pated in  us  by  caries  of  thefe  organs. 

It  mud  be  obvious  from  this  defcription,  that  there  is  no 
procefs  of  reparation  going  on  in  the  teeth  to  fupply  the  lofs 
of  fubltance  occafioned  by  mallication.  We  Ihali  prove  in  a 
fubfequent  part  of  the  article  that  thefe  parts  poffefs  no  veffels 
nor  nerves,  and  that  they  mud  confequently  be  completely  in- 
capable of  fuch  proceffes.  How  indeed  can  we  fuppofe, 
that  organs  dcdined  for  the  mechanical  reduction  of  the 
food,  and  which  therefore  can  only  be  compared  to  mill- 
dones,  fhould  be  indued  with  vafcvilarity  and  fenfiblity  ? 
Thefe  parts  are  condautly  becoming  lefs  after  they  have 
cut  the  gum,  by  their  furface  wearing  away  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed.  Yet  in  fome  books  even  of  fuch  dillin- 
g-uifhed  authors,  as  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  fubjedt  (for  indance,  in  Monro’s  very  excellent  de- 
fcription of  the  Bones,  p.  1 1 5.)  it  is  dated  that  they  are 
coridantly  growing  larger.  The  proofs  of  this  fadt  are  faid 
to  be,  that  when  an  upper  or  lower  tooth  is  lod,  the  op- 
pofite  one  grows  longer,  and  that  the  teeth  before  and  be- 
hind the  vacancy  grow  broader.  The  appearances  in  thefe 
cafes  are  truly  dated  ; but  we  have  a more  natural  folution 
of  them,  than  by  the  hypothefis  of  afcribing  vafcularity  to 
the  teeth.  When  a tooth  has  lod  its  oppolite  one  of  the 
other  jaw,  it  feems  to  become  longer  than  the  others,  in 
proportion  as  thefe  have  become  fhorter  by  abrafion  ; which 
cannot  now  afftdl  the  apparently  lengthened  tooth.  The  ef- 
fedl  m iy  podibly  be  further  increafed  in  this  indance  by 
the  lofs  of  preffure  giving  the  alveolar  procefs  of  the  oppofite 
tooth  a dii'pofition  to  life  higher,  and  fill  up  below.  "Where 
the  interval  left  by  a fallen  tooth  feems  to  be  contracted  by 
the  increafed  thicknefs  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  the  appear- 
ance is  occafioned  by  the  teeth  moving  from  that  fide,  where 
they  are  well  fupported,  to  the  other  fide,  where  they  are  not. 
Thus  they  get  an  inclined  direction,  which  extends  to  the 
adjacent  teeth  in  a proportionally  lefs  degree,  and  affedts 
thofe  which  are  behind,  more  than  thofe  which  are  before 
the  vacant  fpace.  This  kind  of  effedt  is  mod  obfervable  in 
the  lower  jaw,  where  the  back  teeth  are  naturally  inclined 
forwards. 

Ufa  of  the  Teeth. 

The  grand  utility  of  the  teeth  in  maflicating  the  food, 
will  be  confidered  under  the  article  Mastication.  They 
are  moreover  of  great  ftrvice  in  the  pronunciation  of  feveral 
letters  ; particularly  the  front  teeth,  the  lofs  of  which 
occafions  a peculiar  defedt  of  the  fpeech,  called  lifping. 
The  lofs  of  all  the  teeth,  and  the  alveolar  proceffes  in  old 


perfons,  dill  further  impedes  pronunciation  by  obdnufting 
confiderablv  the  motions  of  the  tongue. 

• O 

Are  the  Teeth  of  Man  Carnivorous  ? 

We  cannot  decide  this  queftion  better  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hunter  : “ Natural  hidorians  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  prove  from  the  teeth,  that  man  is  not  a carnivo- 
rous animal  ; but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  they  have 
not  been  accurate  in  their  definitions;  nor  have  they  de- 
termined what  a carnivorous  animal  is.  If  they  mean  an 
animal  that  catches  and  kills  his  prey  with  his  teeth,  and 
eats  that  flefh  of  the  prey,  jud  as  it  is  killed,  they  are 
in  the  right ; man  is  not  in  this  fenfe  a carnivorous  animal, 
and  therefore  he  has  not  teeth  like  thofe  of  a lion  ; and 
this,  I prefume,  is  what  they  mean. 

“ But  if  their  meaning  were  that  the  human  teeth  are 
not  fitted  for  eating  meat  that  has  been  catched,  killed, 
and  dreffed  by  art,  in  all  the  various  ways  that  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  human  mind  can  invent,  they  are  in  the 
wrong.  Indeed  from  this  confined  way  of  thinking,  it 
would  be  hard  to  fay  what  the  human  teeth  are  fit  for;  be- 
caufe,  by  the  fame  reafoning,  man  is  not  a graminivorous 
animal,  as  his  teeth  are  not  fitted  for  puliing  vegetable 
food,  &c.  They  are  not  made  like  thofe  of  cows  or 
horfes,  for  example. 

“ The  light  in  which  we  ought  to  view  this  fubjedt  is,  that 
man  is  a more  perfedt  or  complicated  animal  than  any  other  ; 
and  is  not  made  like  others,  to  come  at  his  food  by  his  teeth, 
but  by  his  hands,  diredted  by  his  fuperior  ingenuity  ; the 
teeth  being  given  only  for  the  purpofe  of  chewing  the  food, 
in  order  to  its  more  eafy  digeltion  Thefe  as’wdl  as  his 
other  organs  of  digeftion,  are  fitted  for  the  conversion  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances  into  blood  ; and  thence 
he  is  enabled  to  live  in  a much  greater  variety  of  circum- 
ftances  than  any  other  animal,  and  has  more  opportunities 
of  exercifing  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  He  ought  there- 
fore to  be  confidertd  as  a compound,  fitted  equally  to  live 
upon  flefh  and  vegetables.” 

Of  the  Temporary  Teeth. 

The  teeth  being,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  deftitute 
of  any  principal  of  growth  within  themfelves,  have  not  the 
power  of  incrcafing  in  fize  as  the  jaws  grow.  Hence  the 
fmall  teeth,  which  occupy  the  alveolar  proceffes  of  the 
child,  are  difeharged,  at  a certain  period,  to  make  room 
for  a new  fet,  adapted  in  form  and  magnitude  to  the  dimtn- 
fions  of  the  adult  jaw.  The  former  are  therefore  diftin- 
guilhed by  the  epithets  of  the  temporary  or  deciduous  teeth, 
from  the  latter,  which  are  called  the  adult  or  permanent  Set. 

There  are  ten  temporary  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; confuting  of 
four  incifors,  two  cufpidati,  and  four  grinders.  In  poft- 
tion  and  form  thefe  refemble  the  correfponding  permanent 
ones,  which  have  been  already  defcribed ; and  the  chief 
difference  confifts  in  their  being  very  much  fmalier.  The 
temporary  fet  contains  therefore  no  teeth  correfponding  to 
the  adult  bicufpides.  The  cufpidatus  has  a more  pointed 
form  than  in  the  adult ; and  the  front  grinder  is  fmalier 
than  the  pofterior  one. 

Formation  and  Time  of  Appearance  of  the  Temporary  Teeth. 

At  the  ninth  or  tenth  week  after  conception  there  is  a 
fimple  longitudinal  groove  in  the  jaw  ; containing  a foft 
jelly-like  vafcular  fubltance,  without  any  diflintlion  of  parts  ; 
at  the  fifth  month  bony  partitions  begin  to  lhoot  acrols  the 
alveolar  grooves  ; the  pulps  and  capfules  can  now  be  diftin- 
guilhed, but  are  Hill  in  a gelatinous  Hate ; fmall  hollow 
ihells  have  formed  on  the  incifors  and  cufpidati,  and  ofiifi- 

cation 
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cation  has  commenced  by  fome  angular  depofitions 'on  the 
points  of  the  grinders.  The  canal  of  the  velfcls  and  nerve 
is  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveolar  groove,  and  the  cap- 
fules  adhere  fo  ftrongly  to  the  gum,  that  they  come  away, 
if  that  part  be  torn  up  from  the  jaw. 

In  the  full-grown  foetus,  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth  are 
contained  in  almoft  complete  bony  cells.  The  different 
capfules  are  feparated  by  bony  fepta ; and  the  mouths  of  the 
cavities,  which  are  fituated  towards  the  gum,  are  rather 
contrafted  in  order  to  fupport  that  part,  and  to  prevent 
the  ftill  imperfcd  rudiments  from  being  injured  by  any 
mechanical  preffure.  At  this  time  the  pulps  of  the  incifors 
and  cufpidati  are  nearly  covered  by  bony  {hells  ; the  points 
of  oflification  of  the  grinders  are  united  or  very  nearly  fo. 
There  are  the  rudiments  of  fix  teeth  in  each  fide  of  the  jaw 
at  this  time  ; viz.  of  the  five  temporary  ones,  and  of  the 
firft  or  anterior  adult  grinder,  which  is  contained  in  the 
fame  bony  cell  with  the  fecond  temporary  molaris  ; and  is 
fituated  under  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in 
the  tubercle  of  the  upper. 

As  oflification  does  not  commence  on  all  the  pulps  at  the 
fame  time,  thofe  on  which  it  firlt  commenced  are  in  general 
the  fooneff  completed,  and  of  courfs  they  appear  through 
the  gum  firft.  At  the  time  of  birth  the  bodies  of  the 
middle  incifors  of  both  jaws  are  the  molt  perfect ; the  la- 
teral incifors  and  the  fmall  grinders  are  the  next  in  order ; 
and  the  cufpidati  and  large  grinders  are  the  leatt  complete. 
In  general  the  teeth  begin  to  appear  about  the  iixth, 
feventh,  or  eighth  month  after  birth  ; but  there  are  fome 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ; owing  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  of- 
fification  in  fome  children,  and  the  flownefs  of  it  in  others. 
There  are  a few  inltances  of  children  at  birth  having  one 
or  two  of  the  incifors  already  cut,  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  is 
often  neceffary  to  remove  them  immediately;  on  the  contrary, 
in  children  apparently  healthy  they  have  not  begun  to  ap- 
pear till  the  firft,  ffcond,  and  even  the  third  year.  For 
the  molt  part  they  appear  in  pairs  ; that  is,  the  two  cor- 
refponding  teeth  on  either  fide  of  the  jaw  come  through 
the  gum  at  the  fame  time.  The  firft  teeth  are  the  middle 
iueifors  of  the  under-jaw,  and  in  a few  weeks  after  the  mid- 
dle incifors  of  the  upper  appear.  In  a month  or  fix  weeks 
afterwards,  we  have  reafon  to  expedt  the  under  lateral  in- 
cifors ; which  are  followed  in  a Ihort  time  by  thofe  of  the 
upper  jaw.  About  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  month  the 
under  anterior  grinders  appear,  and  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw 
about  the  fame  time.  At  the  fixteenth  or  twentieth  month 
the  culpidati  appear,  and  firft  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  pof- 
tencr  or  large  grinders  come  through  the  gum  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  month.  Thus,  in  general,  about  the 
fecond  or  third  year,  the  twenty  temporary  teeth  are  com- 
plete. We  mult  not  however  expedt;  to  find  the  teeth  al- 
ways appear  in  the  precife  order  which  has  been  juft  de- 
fenbed.  Some  irregularities  are  frequently  met  with  ; 
fuch  as,  one  tooth  appearing  a confiderable  time  before  its 
fellow  ; all  the  incifors  of  the  under  jaw  before  any  of  the 
upper ; or  the  reverie,  which  is  very  rare.  The  anterior 
grinders  fometimes  come  through  before  the  lateral  incifors  : 
and  the  pofterior  grinders  before  the  cufpidati  ; but  the  cuf- 
pidati are  never  cut  before  the  fmall  grinders.  Three  or 
four  teeth  fometimes  appear  nearly  at  the  fame  period.  The 
fmall  grinders  have  been  known,  in  a very  few  inltances,  to 
come  through  firft  of  all. 

Formation , and  Time  of  appearance  of  the  permanent  Teeth. 

The  adult  teeth  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
thofe  of  the  temporary  fet;  and  their  capfules  are  contained 
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in  peculiar  cavities  of  the  jaws,  fituated  for  the  moll  part 
near  thofe  of  the  deciduous  clafs. 

The  rudiments  of  the  incifors  and  canine  teeth  are  found 
at  the  time  of  birth  clofely  adherent  to  the  pofterior  furface 
of  the  capfules  of  the  temporary  ones,  as  Euftachius  has 
juftly  obferved.  At  this  time,  therefore,  they  are  contained 
in  the  fame  fockets  with  the  deciduous  teeth  ; and  there  is 
a very  dillindt  foveola  on  the  inner  plate  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cefs at  this  period,  caufed  by  the  fitnation  of  the  adult  large 
incifor,  the  pulp  of  which  is  now  tolerably  advanced. 

The  facs  of  the  permanent  teeth,  fituated  as  we  have  juft; 
mentioned,  are  fo  intimately  connefted  with  the  membranes 
of  the  temporary  Ft,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  with- 
out tearing  one  or  both.  As  their  formation  proceeds,  they 
become  furrounded  by  a complete  bony  cell,  which,  as  the 
temporary  teeth  rife  in  the  jaw,  is  fituated  below  and  be- 
hind them  in  the  lower  maxilla,  above  and  behind  them  in 
the  upper  jaw.  Oflification  has  commenced  on  thefe  teeth 
at  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  months.  Their  formation  is  con- 
fiderably  advanced  at  the  age  when  the  temporary  incifors 
have  appeared.  The  ofiificat'on  of  the  lower  adult  cufpi- 
dati has  now  commenced,  and  the  oulp  of  the  upper  cufpi- 
dati is  formed;  this  begins  to  ofiffy  about  the  fixteenth 
month. 

The  capfules  of  thefe  permanent  teeth  are  conne&ed  to 
the  gum  by  proceffes  palling  through  certain  openings  of 
their  bony  cells,  which  form  fmall  foramina  juft  behind  the 
correfponding  temporary  tteth. 

As  the  adult  incifors  and  cufpidati  form  in  that  portion 
of  the  jaw  which  holds  the  analogous  temporary  teeth,  and 
are  fo  much  larger  than  thele,  they  are  confequentl3r 
crowded  ; the  lateral  incifors  are  rather  behind  the  middle 
ones,  and  the  cufpidati  are  placed  at  a great  diftance  from 
the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw;  being  juft  under  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  clofe  to  the  balls  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Hence  the  procefs  connedling  its  capfule 
to  the  gum  has  the  appearance  of  a flender  thread  palling 
through  the  bone. 

The  adult  bicufpides  form  over  and  under  the  temporary 
molares.  Oflification  has  commenced  on  the  points  of  thefe 
in  the  lower  jaw  about  the  third  year,  and  they  are  all  con- 
fiderably  advanced  at  the  age  of  fix  years. 

The  adult  molares  are  not  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  temporary  teeth,  but  completely  behind  them. 
Thefe  are  fuccefiively  produced  under  the  coronoid  procefs 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  tubercle  of  the  upper.  The 
anterior  grinder  is  the  firft  permanent  tooth  that  can  be  dit 
covered.  This  is  difeerned  fome  time  before  birth  : and  of- 
fification  has  commenced  on  one  or  more  of  its  points  at  the 
time  of  birth.  At  the  fourth  year  this  grinder  has  left  its 
original  fituation  under  the  coronoid  procefs  and  in  the  tu- 
bercle, and  has  advanced  in  the  jaw.  Its  place  is  fupplied 
by  the  fecond  grinder,  which  comes  forwards  in  the  fame 
way  ; and  the  fituation  of  this  tooth  is  occupied  at  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  by  the  dens  lapientise,  which  then  be- 
gins to  lorm. 

The  various  teeth  of  the  adult  fet  proceed  in  their  forma- 
tion in  the  fit  u a cions  juft  deferibed  until  they  have  attained 
fuch  a ftate  of  perfe&ion  as  to  come  through  the  gum.  The 
temporary  teeth  are  then  (bed  to  make  room  for  them.  This 
is  effected  by  the  gradual  abforption  of  their  fangs,  which 
being  completely  removed,  the  neck  only  holds  by  the  gum, 
and  the  tooth  then  Sails  out  with  the  flighted:  force.  The 
appearance  of  the  temporary  teeth,  when  thus  dilcharged, 
has  led  fome  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  poffefs  no 
fangs. 
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* It  lias  been  often  dated,  that  the  abforption  is  produced 

by  the  preffure  of  the  new  teeth,  which  mechanically  pufh 
out  the  old  ones.  But  that  this  is  not  true,  is  (hewn  by 
this  circumftance,  that  the  fangs  are  often  abforbed  long 
before  the  permanent  tooth  appears  ; and  fometimes  even 
where  no  permanent  tooth  fucceeds.  On  the  contrary, 
fome  of  the  deciduous  fet  occalionally  remain  in  the  jaw 
among  the  adult  teeth.  This  is  the  cafe  where  no  corre- 
fponding  permanent  teeth  are  formed  ; fo  that,  if  the  ab- 
forption of  the  temporary  fangs  be  not  owing  to  any  aftual 
preffure,  the  formation  of  the  permanent  fet  mull  coniider- 
ably  influence  the  procefs.  The  temporary  incifors,  both  of 
the  upper  and  under  jaw,  fometimes  continue  during  life  ; 
and  occafionally  one  or  more  of  the  bicufpides  is  wanting. 
A perfon  has  been  known  to  have  only  four  teeth  of  the 
permanent  fet  in  each  jaw.  (Fox’s  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Human  Teeth,”  p.  41.)  The  fhedding  of  the  teeth  gene- 
rally commences  at  che  fixth  or  feventh  year.  The  rifing  of 
the  permanent  tooth  deftroys  the  partition  which  feparated 
its  cell  from  the  temporary  locket,  through  which  therefore 
the  adult  tooth  appears.  But  if  the  fang  of  the  temporary 
tooth  Ihould  not  have  been  abforbed  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  the  permanent  one,  the  latter  protrudes  at 
the  opening  through  which  its  capfule  was  connefted  to  the 
gum,  fo  as  to  appear  behind  the  temporary  tooth. 

The  membranous  proceffes,  which  pafs  through  the  fora- 
mina of  the  jaws  to  conncdt  the  capfules  of  the  permanent 
teeth  to  the  gum,  feem  to  have  been  firft  noticed  by  Blake, 
although  the  openings  themfclves,  and  their  fituation;  were 
known  to,  and  accurately  defcribed  by  Albinus.  The  for- 
mer author  confiders  the  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth 
to  be  proceffes  of  the  temporary  capfules,  and  that  the 
membranes  unite  the  permanent  capfules  to  the  necks  of  the 
temporary  teeth.  To  us  this  reprefentation  lias  never  appear- 
ed quite  correct  : the  capfules  of  the  permanent  incifors  and 
cufpidati,  when  they  can  be  firft  obferved,  are  contained  in 
the  fame  fockets  with  the  temporary  teeth,  and  undoubtedly 
are  molt  clofely  connected  to- their  capfules ; but  when  they 
have  become  included  in  complete  bony  cells,  the  connection 
between  the  two  fets  ceafes;  the  procefs  which  goes  through 
the  opening  of  the  jaw  to  the  gum  has  no  particular  con- 
nection to  the  temporary  tooth,  except  inafmuch  as  the  gum 
adheres  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  That  the  permanent  cap- 
fules in  fome  inllances  are  not  at  all  formed  by  any  proceffes 
of  the  temporary  ones,  is  evident  from  the  bicufpides ; the 
rudiments  of  which  are  not  perceptible  until  after  the  child’s 
grinders  have  completed  their  growth.  Neither  have  we 
noticed  that  connection,  which  Blake  fpeaks  of,  between  the 
full  and  fecond,  and  the  fecond  and  third  adult  molares. 
(See  his  fourth  chapter.) 

It  will  be  eafy,  -from  what  we  have  already  faid,  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  teeth  which  are  formed  and  forming  in 
the  jaw  at  any  given  time.  Thus  at  the  time  of  birth  there 
are  in  each  jaw  the  rudiments  of  the  ten  temporary  teeth  ; 
of  the  two  anterior  molares  ; and  thofe  of  the  adult  incifors 
at  lead,  in  an  incipient  ftate,  if  not  of  the  cufpidati.  The 
greateli  number  is  found  in  the  jaw,  juft  before  the  fhedding 
of  the  teeth  commences ; that  is,  about  the  fixth  year. 
There  are  then  twenty-four  teeth  in  each  jaw-bone  ; viz.  the 
ten  temporary  ones,  and  all  the  permanent  fet,  excepting 
the  dentes  fapicntiae.  It  is  ftated  however  by  Blake,  who, 
in  his  over-anxious  zeal  to  deteCl  every  trivial  miftake  of 
Fir.  Hunter,  not  uncommonly  commits  errors  himfelf,  that 
there  is  a greater  number  in  the  jaw  at  the  age  of  four 
years 5 and  he  makes  this  number  amount  to  twenty-fix, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  the  deciduous  and  permanent 


fet.  We  have  never  found  the  dentes  fapientiae  beginning 
to  be  formed  at  fo  early  a period  as  this  ; but  if  they  begin 
very  foon,  or  the  fhedding  does  not  commence  until  late, 
there  may  undoubtedly  be  twenty  fix  teeth  in  each  jaw  at 
once,  although  this  is  not  ufual. 

The  ufual  time  for  the  fhedding  of  the  teeth  to  begin  is 
about  the  fixth  or  feventh  year;  it  may  commence  as  early 
as  the  fifth,  or  be  delayed  until  the  eighth.  The  anterior 
molares  being  rather  earlier  in  their  formation  than  the  in- 
cifors, ufually  appear  firft  ; and  foon  after  thefe  have  been 
cut,  the  fhedding  of  the  temporary  teeth  may  be  expeCted 
to  begin.  The  central  lower  incifors  are  firft  removed,  and 
fucceeded  by  the  permanent  ones:  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw 
appear  about  two  or  three  months  after.  The  lateral  inci- 
fors of  the  under  jaw  follow  next  in  fuccefiion,  and  then 
thofe  of  the  upper.  The  temporary  molares  begin  to  looferi 
in  about  fix  or  twelve  months  more,  and  are  ufually  fired 
before  the  cufpidati.  The  firft  bicufpides  come  into  the 
place  of  the  anterior  grinders  about  the  ninth  year;  and 
foon  after  the  temporary  cufpidatus  is  fucceeded  by  the  per- 
manent one.  The  fecond  temporary  molaris  then  gives 
place  to  the  pofterior  bicufpis:  and  the  middle  permanent 
molares  appear  about  the  twelfth  year;  the  la  it  grinders,  or 
dentes  fapientiae,  ufually  come  fome  time  between  the  feven- 
teenth  and  twenty-third  year;  although  occafionally  they 
are  not  cut  until  a much  later  period  of  life. 

In  fome  rare  inllances  a greater  or  fmaller  number  of 
teeth  has  appeared  at  very  late  periods  of  life,  and  have 
been  defcribed  as  conftituting  a third  fet.  The  individuals 
in  whom  this  circumftance  has  been  obferved,  have  invaria- 
bly been  confiderably  advanced  in  years,  yet  ftrong  and 
healthy  for  their  age.  Lord  Bacon  dates  that  the  countefs 
of  Defmond  was  an  example  of  this  occurrence.  (“Works,” 
vol.  3.  p.  152.)  Mr.  Hunter  knew  an  inftance  in  which  two 
fore  teeth  appeared  in  the  lower  jaw  late  in  life.  (p.  85,) 
John  Moore,  aged  102,  the  oldeft  man  at  prefent’in  Chel- 
fca  Hofpital,  has  had  four  new  front  teeth  wfithin  the  laft 
five  years.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  mentions  this  circnm- 
ftance,  (“  On  Health  and  Longevity,”  Appendix  to  vol.  2. 
p.  147. ) cites  other  inllances;  and  one  of  them  is  a perfon 
whom  he  himfelf  faw.  He  found  the  new  teeth  of  a fofter 
confidence  than  teeth  ufually  are,  and  he  conlidered  them 
as  impertedf  in  their  formation.  In  the  laft  volume  of  his 
(“  Elements  of  Phyliology,”  part  2.  p.  85.)  Haller  has 
colledled  feveral  cafes  mentioned  by  preceding  authors. 
Thefe  evidences  mult  be  allowed  to  prove  clearly  that  teeth 
have  appeared  at  a late  period  of  life,  although  the  number 
in  any  one  inftance  has  been  fmall,  and  the  examples  of  the 
occurrence  very  rare.  It  has  never  occurred  to  any  anato- 
milt  to  detedl  the  rudiments  of  thefe  teeth  in  the  jaw,  dur- 
ing their  formation  ; and  perhaps  a ftridt  examination  might 
fhew  that  in  fome  inllances  the  appearance  has  only  arifen 
from  fome  of  the  permanent  teeth  being  cut  unufually  late  : 
as  we  know  that  the  cutting  of  thefe  teeth  is  fometimes  de- 
layed for  many  years  beyond  the  ufual  time.  At  all  events, 
we  ought  not  to  admit  any  cafe  as  clear  proof  of  the  fadt, 
unlefs  it  could  be  afcertained  that  the  perfon  in  whom  it  ap- 
peared had  had  the  two  ordinary  fets  of  teeth,  confiding  each 
of  its  natural  number,  and  this  probably  has  not  been  made 
out  in  any  one  inftance.  The  “ Account  of  a Cafe  of  three 
different  Growths  of  Teeth  fucceeding  one  another  in  the 
Jaw  of  a Child,”  in  the  third  volume  of  th.e  London  Medi- 
cal Gbfervations  and  Inquiries,  is  fo  imperfedl  and  omifiive, 
that  we  can  draw  no  conclufions  from  it. 
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Form  of  the  Jaws  as  influenced  by  the  Teeth. 

bones  may  be  faid  perhaps  to  grow  equally  in  all 
direRions  until  the  time  of  birth.  Yet  in  the  latter  months 
of  fetal  exiftence  they  probably  increafe  rather  more  to- 
wards their  pofterior  part  than  in  other  fituations ; for  al- 
though about  five  months  we  find  only  five  rudiments  in  each 
fide  of  the  bone,  there  are  fix  difcoverable  at  the  fcventh  or 
eighth  month  ; and  the  fixth  occupies  the  iituation  which 
was  before  filled  by  the  fifth. 

At  twelve  months  after  birth,  the  ten  temporary  teeth  are 
tolerably  complete  in  their  fize  ; and,  after  this  time,  the 
jaws  grow  no  more  in  that  part  whish  holds  thefe  teeth, 
than  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  fize  between  the  de- 
ciduous and  temporary  teeth.  The  front  arch  of  the  jaw  is 
therefore  very  nearly  as  large  at  this  time  as  in  the  adult, 
and  hence  the  face  of  the  child  lias  a flattened  appearance  at 
its  anterior  part. 

But  thefe  bones  (fill  increafe  very  confiderably  towards 
their  pofterior  parts;  and  as  they  do  fo,  the  adult  molares 
advance  fucceffively  from  the  tubercle  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower.  The  fixth  tooth  (firlt 
adult  molaris),  which  was  in  thefe  fituations  in  the  newly- 
born  child,  has  advanced  completely  in  front  of  them  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  when  its  place  is  occupied  by  the  fecond 
adult  grinder,  which  coming  forwards  in  the  fame  way,  as 
the  jaw  increafes  at  its  pofterior  part,  is  fucceeded  by  the 
third,  or  dens  fapientise  ; and  this  laft  advances  into  the  al- 
veolar circle  at  a later  period. 

There  are  alfo  moll  remarkable  changes  at  different  pe- 
riods in  the  alveolar  portions  of  the  jaws.  The  fubftance  of 
the  bones  is  hollowed  out  into  cells  at  the  time  of  birth  to 
contain  the  rudiments  of  the  forming  teeth ; but  alveolar 
proceffes  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  term  cannot  be  faid  to 
exift  at  this  period.  The  gums  in  the  upper  jaw  are  nearly 
on  a level  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone;  and 
in  the  lower  jaw  with  the  condyle.  The  furface  of  the 
palate  is  nearly  level.  As  the  teeth  advance  into  the  mouth, 
the  margin  of  the  jaw  is  lengthened  into  an  alveolar  procefs, 
fo  that  the  gum  is  now  very  confiderably  below  the  level  of 
the  glenoid  cavity.  The  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  muft  be 
proportionally  lengthened;  and  Rill  more  fo,  as  the  breadth 
of  the  lowerjaw  is  equally  increafed  with  that  of  the  upper, 
by  the  growth  of  the  alveolar  procefs.  This  increafed  depth 
of  the  jaws,  with  the  addition  of  the  teeth,  muft  of  courfe 
very  greatly  lengthen  the  face  ; which  recovers  its  former 
fhortnefs  in  old  age  by  the  lofs  of  the  teeth,  and  the  confe- 
quent  removal  of  the  alveolar  proceffes.  A diminution  is 
hence  effecled  of  not  much  lefs  than  two  inches  in  fome 
cafes.  The  edge  of  the  upper  gum  now  again  is  on  a level 
with  the  glenoid  cavity;  and  the  palate,  inftead  of  its 
ftrongly-arched  form,  is  again  nearly  flat.  The  length  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  cannot  however  be  altered ; 
hence  it  (huts  in  front  over  the  upper  one,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  upper  and  lower  gums  into  contadl  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  where  the  greateft  force  can  be  exerted  in  maftica- 
tion.  If  the  jaws  of  a toothlefs  perfon  came  in  contact  in 
their  anterior  part,  they  would  not  touch  behind.  The  de- 
gree of  diminution  in  breadth  of  the  lowerjaw  may  be  eafily 
eliimated  by  comparing  the  fituation  of  the  foramen  mentale. 
This  opening  in  the  perfeR  jaw  is  rather  nearer  to  the  under 
than  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  bone;  but  after  the  lofs  of 
the  alveolar  procefs,  it  is  clofe  on  the  upper  edge. 

Are  the  Teeth  Vafcular  ? 

The  queftion  concerning  which  anatomifts  and  phyfio- 
bgifts  are  divided  in  opinion  on  this  fubjeR  is,  whether  the 


bone  of  the  tooth  poffefs  any  veffels  or  nerves  in  its  Tub' 
itance,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  thofe  aRions  and  changes 
which  we  may  obferve  in  other  vafcular  and  living  parts  i* 
Or  whether  it  be  deftitute  of  veffels  and  nerves,  unpoffeffed 
of  vitality,  and  obnoxious  to  fuch  changes  only  as  can  be 
effeRed  by  mechanical  and  chemical  agency  ? The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  are  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  the  moll  numerous  and  direR,  fo  that  we  cannot 
help  being  greatly  furprifed  that  the  oppofite  fentiment 
fhould  have  acquired  any  partizans  amongft  perfons  ac- 
quainted with  the  ft r uft u re,  formation,  and  difeafes  of  thefe. 
organs.  In  confidering  this  queftion,  the  enamel  does  not 
come  under  our  obfervation  ; as  that  part  is  allowed  to  be 
deftitute  of  veffels,  even  by  the  perfons  who  argue  for  their 
exiftence  in  the  bone  of  the  tooth  ; and  we  fhall,  therefore, 
in  the  following  difeuflion,  affutne  that  it  is  not  vafcular. 

The  office  which  the  teeth  perform  affords  a ftrong 
prefumption  againft  their  poffeffing  veffels  and  nerves.  Is 
it  at  all  probable  that  a vafcular  arid  fenfible  part  fhould  be 
deftined  to  perform  the  trituration  of  the  different  hard 
bodies,  which  conftitute  our  food,  and  be  expofed  to  the 
mechanical  attrition  which  this  office  muft  neceffarily  occa- 
fion  ? Here  it  maybe  faid,  that  the  enamel  is  an  infen- 
iible  external  covering,  intended  to  rtfijft  the  effeRs  of  the 
hard  bodies,  which  are  mafticated,  and  to  proteR  the  vaf- 
cular and  fenfible  bone.  But  the  time  comes,  when  the 
enamel  being  worn  away,  the  bone  of  the  tooth  is  itfelf 
expofed  to  friRion,  and  expofed  in  that  part  where  the 
greateft  effeRs  are  produced.  Another  argument,  to  the 
fame  effeR,  arifes  from  the  formation  of  two  fets  of  teeth. 
As  thefe  organs  are  formed  at  once  of  the  fize  of  which, 
they  always  remain,  and  as  the  jaw-bone,  which  contains 
them,  increafes  like  all  other  vafcular  pares  of  the  body, 
the  teeth  of  the  child  do  not  correfpond  in  fize  to  the  jaw 
of  the  adult  : hence,  the  neceffity  of  a fecond  fet  of  teeth. 
Surely,  if  thefe  organs  were  vafcular  ; if  they  poffeffcd  in 
themfelvcs  the  means  of  growth  they  would  increafe,  fo  as 
to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  fize  of  the  jaw,  and 
we  fhould  not  have  this  tedious  and  complicated  procefs  of 
forming  a new  fet  of  teeth,  of  difeharging  the  old  ones  to 
make  room  for  thefe,  and  of  bringing  them  forwards  at 
long  and  regular  intervals  ; a procefs  which  gives  rife  to 
fo  many  troublefome  complaints,  and  affords  fo  much  em- 
ployment for  the  dentift. 

The  teeth  never  exhibit  any  appearances  of  reparation, 
under  circumftances  of  accidental  injury,  or  of  fuppofed 
difeafe.  The  lofs  of  fubftance  occaiioned  by  the  friRion 
of  maftication  is  not  repaired  ; a part  broken  off  is  never 
renewed,  but  the  fraRured  furface  remains  unchanged  ; a 
hole  occafioned  by  decay  is  never  again  filled  up.  None, 
in  fhort,  of  thofe  proceffes  of  rellitution,  which  fo  ftrikingly 
charaRerize  all  organized  bodies,  for  which  alone  powers 
of  life  and  growth  can  ever  be  required,  take  place  in  the 
prefent  inftance  ; fo  that  if  the  teeth  poffefs  veffels,  they 
exift  to  no  purpofe,  and  manifeft  their  preience  by  none  of 
the  ufual  phenomena. 

Such  is,  precifely,  the  reafoning  employed  to  Ihew  that 
the  enamel  is  not  vafcular:  and  every  argument,  tending  to 
prove  that  polition,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  Ihew  the 
want  of  vafcularity  in  the  bone  of  the  tooth.  If  it  be  broken 
oft,  it  is  never  regenerated ; if  it  be  filed  away,  it  is  never 
reproduced.  The  fame  faRs  hold  good  of  the  bone  of  the 
tooth,  and  fnould  lead  us  to  the  fame  conclufion. 

There  is  another  effeR  of  injury  ou  the  teeth,  equally 
conclufive  with  the  former,  as  to  the  non-exiftence  ot  vei- 
fels  in  their  fubftance.  A violent  blow  will  caufe  a general 
difcolouralion  of  a tooth,  as  if  from  a general  effuiion  of 
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blood  throughout  its  texture.  This  effedt  never  goes  off. 
There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  the  appearance, 
iff.  By  fuppofing  veffels  to  exiff  throughout  the  fubilance 
of  the  tooth,  which  pour  out  the  blood  in  confequence  of 
the  injury;  or,  2dly,  by  fuppofing  that  the  veffel  in  the 
fang  is  ruptured,  and  that  the  effufed  blood  mechanically 
difcolours  the  fubftancc  of  the  tooth.  If  we  adopt  the 
former  explanation,  the  colour  ought  not  to  be  permanent  ; 
for,  wherever  there  are  arteries,  there  mud  alfo  be  abfor- 
bents  ; and  thefe  abforbents  ought  to  remove  the  effufed 
blood  as  they  do  in  bruifes  of  the  foft  parts.  By  the  latter 
exiilanation,  we  gain  a'  fatisfadftory  folution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
we  account  for  the  duration  of  the  colour  in  the  fame 
manner  as  of  that  which  arifcs  from  feeding  an  animal  with 
madder. 

The  teeth  are  exempted  from  all  thole  difeafes  which 
ravage  the  other  bony  ftrudl ures  of  the  body.  Lues  venerea, 
fcrofula,  and  rickets,  which  attack  all  other  bones,  never 
■produce  the  flighted:  effedl  on  thefe  organs,  which  remain 
unaicered,  even  in  cafes  of  mollities  offium,  where  all  the 
other  earthy  matter  of  the  fyllem  is  abforbed.  In  Ihort, 
the  teeth  never  become  conftitutionally  difeafed,  nor  do  they 
appear,  in  any  inftance,  to  participate  in  the  leaft  in  general 
affections  of  the  frame. 

Their  fubilance  never  fwells  from  inflammation  ; it  never 
throws  out  a fungus  nor  exoftofis  ; it  never  exfoliates.  By 
the  latter  exprefiion,  I mean,  that  a part  of  a tooth  never 
undergoes  that  procefs  of  death,  and  fubfequent  feparation 
from  the  living  parts,  which  we  call  exfoliation  in  bones. 
Whole  teeth  are  fometimes  included  in  an  exfoliated  portion 
of  the  jaw  ; but  then  they  are  not  at  all  altered  in  ftruClure 
or  appearance,  which  is  another  proof  of  their  want  of  con- 
nection with  the  reft  of  the  body.  If  it  be  faid  that  thefe 
teeth  are  dead,  like  the  bone  which  inclofes  them,  I would 
wilh  to  be  informed,  what  are  the  diftindions  in  appearance 
between  a dead  and  a living  tooth  ? Are  they  to  be  afeer- 
tained  by  external  infpeCfion  in  the  living  body,  or  can  they 
be  even  demonftrated  by  anatomical  inveftigation  ? The 
abforption  of  the  fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth  cuts  off  the 
veffels  long  before  thefe  teeth  are  actually  fhed  : yet  there  is 
no  fign  or  charafter  by  which  a tooth,  whofe  vafcular  fup- 
ply  is  thus  intercepted,  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  another, 
in  which  it  remains  unimpaired. 

A conflderation  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  teeth 
wili  lead  us  to  the  fame  concluffon,  as  the  arguments  al- 
ready adduced  fo  clearly  and  irrefragably  eftablilh.  In  this 
view  of  the  fubjeCt,  we  muft  inevitably  be  ftruck  with  the 
great  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  and  that 
of  all  other  bones  ; a circumftance  which  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  expeft  the  differences  which  are  found  in  their 
ftrudure  and  economy.  In  the  cartilaginous  epiphyfis  of 
a young  bone,  veffels  are  feen  entering  from  all  Tides  : in 
the  centre  there  is  a fmall  bit  of  bone  of  a loofe  and  fpongy 
texture,  which  can  be  made  quite  red  by  injeftion.  We 
can  trace  this  hardening  through  every  intermediate  ftage 
to  that  of  perfed  bone,  the  veffels  of  which,  even  in  its  moll 
compadl  date,  are  (till  eafily  demonftrable  by  the  anatomift. 
Let  us  compare  with  this  the  growth  of  a tooth.  If  we 
examine  it  at  ever  fo  early  a period,  when  a fpeckof  offifica- 
tion  only  can  be  difeerned,  the  part,  which  is  then  formed, 
is  complete,  and  has  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  the 
bone  of  the  perfed  tooth.  It  does  not  undergo  that 
gradual  procefs  of  developement,  which  is  feen  in  the 
growth  of  bones  ; but  the  fmalltft  point,  when  once  formed, 
never  alters.  The  mode  of  connedion  of  the  tooth  to  its 
pulp  is  highly  worthy  of  conflderation.  In  cartilaginous 
epiphyfes,  the  central  portion  of  bone  is  imbedded  in  the 


cartilage  : veffels  can  be  traced  in  numbers  entering  it  on 
all  Tides.  Obferve  the  contrail  in  the  tooth  : the  offifica- 
tion  does  not  go  on  in  the  centre  of  the  pulp  ; but  the  bone 
of  the  tooth  covers  that  part  exteriorly  like  a fhell.  The 
connedion  between  them  is  merely  that  of  contad  of  fur- 
face  ; there  is  no  difcoverable  vafcular  union : a fmall 
degree  of  force  fuffices  to  feparate  them,  and  the  furface  of 
each  remains  fmooth  and  uninjured. 

The  arguments  and  illuftrations  which  we  have  now 
offered,  tend  mod  ftrongly  to  fhew,  that  the  teeth  poffefs 
no  veffels  in  their  fubilance  : the  point  is  undeniably  proved 
by  the  refult  of  anatomical  injedions,  and  the  effed  of 
feeding  animals  with  madder. 

Anatomifts  have  not  hitherto  fucceeded  in  their  attempts 
to  injed  coloured  fluids  into  the  veffels  of  the  teeth  after 
death.  The  pulpy  fubilance  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  may 
be  made  red  by  the  injedion  ; but  no  trace  of  veffels  enter- 
ing the  bone  can  be  difeovered.  Yet  the  arteries  of  other 
bones,  even  of  fuch  as  poffefs  the  moft  compad  ftrudure, 
can  be  readily  demonftrated.  No  veffel  can  be  (hewn  in  a 
tooth  at  any  period  of  its  growth  ; although  the  proportion 
of  animal  matter  in  the  bone  of  the  tooth  is  not  lefs  than 
what  we  find  in  any  other  bone.  To  us  this  argument  ap- 
pears moft  ftrong  and  convincing  ; but  it  has  fometimes 
been  evaded  by  Hating,  that  there  are  other  parts  in  the 
body  poffefiing  no  demonftrable  veffels,  which  are  yet 
proved,  by  various  phenomena,  to  be  vafcular.  Without 
entering  particularly  into  the  general  quell  ion,  we  may  juft 
obferve,  that  an  example,  to  carry  any  weight  with  it, 
(heuld  be  adduced  from  parts  of  a fimilar  ftrudure  ; fome 
bone  for  inftance. 

The  effeds  produced  on  the  teeth,  by  feeding  animals 
with  madder,  tend  moft  diredly  to  prove  that  thefe  parts 
poffefs  no  veffels.  We  (hall  prefent  the  reader  with  the 
refults  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  experiments  in  his  own  words  : 

“ Take  a young  animal,  viz.  a pig,  and  feed  it  with 
madder  for  three  or  four  weeks : then  kill  the  animal,  and 
you  will  find,  upon  examination,  the  following  appearances  : 
Firft,  if  this  animal  had  fome  parts  of  its  teeth  formed  before 
the  feeding  with  madder,  thefe  parts  wid  be  known  by  their 
remaining  of  their  natural  colour  ; but  fuch  parts  of  the 
teeth  as  were  formed  while  the  animal  was  taking  the  mad- 
der, will  be  found  to  be  of  a red  colour.  This  is  different 
from  what  happens  in  all  other  bones  ; for  we  know  that 
any  part  of  a bone,  which  is  already  formed,  is  capable  of 
being  dyed  with  madder,  though  not  fo  fall  as  the  part 
which  is  forming.  Therefore,  as  we  know  that  all  other 
bones,  by  being  vafcular,  are  fufceptible  of  the  dye,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  teeth  are  not  vafcular,  becaufe  they 
are  not  fufceptible  of  it  when  once  formed.”  It  is  further 
ftated,  that  the  dye  communicated  to  a growing  tooth  by 
means  of  madder  is  never  afterwards  difeharged,  although 
all  other  bones  lofe  their  colour  in  time.  Nat.  Hiltory  of 
the  Human  Teeth,  2d.  edit.  p.  37  and  38. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  perfons  who  hold  a con- 
trary opinion,  who  confider  the  teeth  to  poffefs  veffels  and 
nerves,  and  to  be  endowed  with  vitality,  are  fo  weak  and 
indiredf,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  which  are  to  be  urged 
againft  thefe  pofitions  ; that  we  (hould,  perhaps,  (land  ex- 
cufed,  if  we  entirely  omitted  to  notice  them.  Yet,  as  the 
fubje£l  is  ir.terefting,  and  as  we  wi(h  to  exhibit  a complete 
view  of  the  queftion,  we  (hall  beftow  a few  words  on  their 
refutation. 

It  is  faid,  that  a part  containing  fo  much  animal 
matter  as  the  teeth,  could  not  exift  in  the  temperature  of 
animal  body,  without  undergoing  chemical  changes.  This 
is  merely  begging  the  queftion.  If  it  can  be  (hewn,  by 
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incontrovertible  arguments,  that  thefe  organs  are  deftitute 
of  all  circulation  and  living  principle,  that  will  prove  that 
they  can  exift  in  fuch  a temperature  without  experiencing 
thefe  alterations.  But  the  futility  of  the  objection  is  (hewn 
by  the  circumltance  of  artificial  teeth  remaining  in  this 
fituation  unaltered. 

The  fangs  of  the  tooth  are  faid  to  become  united  to  each 
other  by  anchylofis,  and  to  be  deformed  by  depofitions  of 
bony  matter  like  exoltofes  ; alfo  to  become  tranfparent 
and  horny  in  old  age. 

Thefe  are  all  inftances  of  original  formation.  They 
exhibit  none  of  thofe  irregularities  on  the  furface  which 
charadferife  an  anchylofis,  or  exoftofis,  in  other  bones ; nor 
is  the  fubftance  different  in  any  one  point  from  tl  e healthy 
part  of  the  fang.  It  is,  in  fliort,  merely  an  accidental  dif- 
ference of  form  ; where,  as  the  offices  of  the  part  require 
no  definite  figure,  variations  in  form  occur  da  ly.  The 
tranfparency,  or  horny  appearance  of  the  fang,  belongs  fo 
decidedly  to  the  natural  ftrudlure,  that  a fubjlantia  cornea  is 
enumerated  by  Blumenbach  among  the  ordinary  conllituent 
fubltances  of  the  teeth. 

A queftion  has  been  triumphantly  Hated  to  the  opponents 
of  the  vafcularity  of  the  teeth  ; why  blood  is  fent  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  except  for  purpofes  of  growth  and 
adtion  ? There  is  one  very  obvious  end  anfwered  by  this 
flrudture  ; that  of  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  expofed  by  the  fridtion  of  maftica- 
tion.  This  indeed  only  ffiifts  the  difficulty  a ftep  further; 
for  why  fhould  there  be  any  cavity  at  ali ? We  will  give  an 
anfwer  to  this  queftion,  when  we  (hall  have  been  fatisfadto- 
rily  informed  why  male  animals  pofifefs  mammae  and  nipples, 
which  are  never  of  the  lead  ufe  to  them  in  any  part  of 
their  lives:  or  why  a thoufand  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  we  are  either  ignorant  of  the  office,  or  can  difeover 
no  connection  between  it,  and  any  fpecific  form  or  organiza- 
tion, ffiould  be  framed  as  they  are. 

The  yeliow  colour  imparted  to  the  bone  of  the  teeth  in 
jaundice  lias  been  urged  in  proof  of  their  vafcularity. 
This  is  an  argument  that  would  prove  too  much.  The  vef- 
fels  of  the  teeth,  if  any  fuch  exift,  dire  obvioufiy  fo  minute, 
that  they  neither  convey  red  blood,  nor  coloured  injection  ; 
yet  they  are  capable  of  carrying  fo  much  bile  as  to  tinge 
the  tooth  of  an  uniform  yellow  to  a certain  diftance  from 
the  cavity.  If  this  colour  be  then  owing  to  a yellow  fluid, 
contained  in  veffels,  thefe  tubes  mult  be  fo  numerous  as  to 
render  the  tooth  much  more  vafcular  than  other  bone.  The 
real  ftate  of  the  fact  is  this,  the  veffels  of  the  pulp  become 
loaded  with  bile,  and  dye  that  part  of  an  uniform  yellow 
colour  ; this  tint  is  mechanically  imparted  to  the  adjacent 
bone,  and  colours  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavity  ; 
the  effedl  gradually  ceafing  at  a little  diftance  from  that  part. 
The  appearance,  in  fliort,  is  produced  in  the  fame  way  as 
by  immerfing  the  teeth  in  bile  after  death.  We  are  inform- 
ed that  the  teeth  in  old  age  become  changed  in  colour,  and 
particularly  that  they  acquire  a greater  tranfparency.  No 
one  pretends  to  affirm,  that  fuch  a change  cannot  happen  ; 
but  why  may  not  this  change  be  produced  by  mechanical  or 
chemical  means  ? Have  we  not  reafon  to  expedt  that  a long 
n-fidence  in  the  moifture  of  the  mouth,  and  contaft  with  all 
the  fubltances  that  form  our  food,  ffiould  influence  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  organs ; and  that  this  effedt  ffiould  be 
produced  to  a greater  extent,  where  the  deftrudiion  of  the 
enamel  by  maftication,  as  in  old  perfons,  has  expofed  the 
bone  of  the  tooth  ? 

Tranfplanting  the  teeth  from  the  head  of  one  perfon  to 
that  of  another,  or  to  parts  of  another  animal’s  body,  as 
the  comb  of  a cock,  where  they  will  become  adherent,  has 


been  confidered  as  a proof  of  their  poffeffing  veflels.  Thefe 
experiments  will  fucceed  with  dead  teeth  ; and  the  truth  of 
this  fadt,  in  refpedl  to  the  latter  circumftance,  has  been 
afeertained  by  Mr.  Moor,  w’nofe  ingenious  experiments  on 
the  teeth  we  have  before  had  occafion  to  mention.  We  have 
feen  a cock,  in  whofe  comb  he  had  inferted  a tooth,  which  had 
previoufly  lain  many  months  in  a drawer,  and  it  was  firmly 
adherent. 

The  advocates  for  the  vafcularity  of  the  teeth  have  laid 
great  ftrefs  on  the  phenomena  attending  the  decay  of  thtfe 
organs;  and  particularly  on  the  pain,  which  is  orcafioned 
in  lome  parts  of  the  procefs.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
an  attentive  inveftigation  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  fymp- 
toms  of  this  affedtion  will  moft  materially  fupport  and  illuf- 
trate  thofe  opinions,  which  we  have  all  along  endeavoured  to 
inculcate. 

This  difeafe  begins  by  a fpeck  on  the  furface  of  the  ena- 
mel, ana,  when  it  has  deftroyed  that  part,  it  attacks  the 
bone  of  the  tooth.  Its  progtefs  is  now  much  more  rapid  : 
the  bone  becomes  excavated,  and  the  enamel  remains  in  the 
form  of  a (hell.  The  furface  affumes  more  or  lefs  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  becomes  confiderably  foftened,  gradu- 
ally crumbling  away  until  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  ex- 
pofed. The  expofure  of  the  vafcular  and  fenfible  pulp  to 
the  air  and  to  the  food,  occaiions  that  acute  pain  which  at- 
tends the  decay  in  this  ftage. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  afeertain,  beyond  the 
poffibiiity  of  a doubt,  whether  or  not  the  pain  of  tooth- 
ache ever  comes  on  before  the  expofure  of  the  cavity.  This, 
at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  if  the  affirmative  were  moft  clearly 
eftablifhed,  it  would  by  no  means  prove  the  teeth  to  be 
vafcular.  If  we  take  any  very  warm  or  cold  fluid  into  the 
mouth,  it  occaiions  pain  of  the  teeth  ; this  cannot  prove  the 
furface  of  eontadf  to  be  fenfible,  for  that  is  enamel,  which 
no  one  fuppofes  to  poffefs  nerves  or  veflels.  The  impreffion 
is  communicated  through  the  fubftance  of  the  tooth  to  the 
nerves  in  its  cavity.  When  the  enamel  and  a part  of  the 
bone  is  removed  by  decay,  there  is  fo  much  of  the  medium 
between  the  impreffing  body  and  the  nerve  taken  away,  that 
an  impreffion  which  before  only  excited  a flight  fenfation, 
may  now  caufe  adfual  pain.  The  influence,  which  varia- 
tions in  the  infenfible  medium  between  the  nerves  and  exter- 
nal bodies  produce  on  the  fenfation  arifing  from  their  con- 
tadf,  is  ttrikingly  evinced  in  the  Ikin ; the  removal  of  the 
cuticle  occaiions  pain  to  follow  the  contadt  of  any  body^ 
inftead  of  its  conveying  to  our  minds  impreffions  of  its  tan- 
gible properties;  and  a thickened  ftate  of  this  integument 
entirely  obflrudfs  fenfation.  It  is  moreover  certain  that  the 
tffedl  of  the  decay  is  not  limited  to  the  furface  of  the  tooth, 
but  that  the  difcolouration  extends  for  foms  depth  into  its 
fubftance  ; the  change,  which  is  indicated  by  this  altera- 
tion of  colour,  may  bring  on  a painful  affedtion  of  the 
nerve  of  the  tooth,  without  an  expofure  of  the  cavity. 

The  following  reafons  (hew  that  this  decay  is  not  the 
effedl  of  vafcular  adtion.  It  firft  attacks  the  enamel,  which 
is  confeffedly  not  vafcular.  There  is  no  attempt  at  repara- 
tion during  the  whole  procefs ; fo  that  if  it  be,  as  feme 
perfons  call  it,  an  ulcer,  it  muft,  we  prefume,  be  of  a can- 
cerous nature.  If  any  doubt  could  remain  on  the  fubjedt, 
it  will  be  removed  by  the  fad!,  that  artificial  teeth  are 
as  much  fubjedf  to  decay  as  natural  ones.  The  appearance 
and  progrefs  of  the  caries  is  exadtiy  the  fame  as  in  teeth  na- 
turally contained  in  the  jaws.  The  difcolouration  appears 
to  me  to  be  more  deep  and  extenfive  in  the  artificial  teeth 
formed  of  the  tooth  of  the  hippopotamus,  than  in  the 
natural  human  teeth.  But  in  engrafted  human  teeth  the 
decay  is  pftcifely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  natural  ones, 
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The  alleviation  of  the  pain  of  the  tooth-ache  by  cauilic  in  inhabitants  of  fuch  countries,  attraAs  the  notice  of  every 
applications  to  the  furface,  as  muriatic  acids  or  argentum  traveller. 

nitratum,  has  been  confidered  as  a proof  that  the  caries  is  As  all  the  attempts  to  prove  the  vafcularity  of  the  human 
an  ulcer  in  an  ii ritable  (late,  hnd  that  its  irritability  is  de-  teeth  by  direA  arguments,  drawn  from  the  HruAure  and 
flroyed  by  thefe  applications.  Since  however  thefe  reme-  difeafes  of  thefe  organs,  have  fo  completely  failed,  recourfe 
dies  may  aA  upon  the  expofed  vafcular  contents  of  the  has  been  had  co  comparative  anatomy;  and  the  conflant 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  or  may  affeA  thefe  contents,  before  growth  of  the  teeth  of  glires,  and  the  appearances  caufed 
aAual  expofure,  by  penetrating  through  the  thin  medium  by  the  prefence  of  bullets  in  elephant’s  tulles,  have  been 
which  remains,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  afford  no  proof  brought  forwards  in  fupport  of  their  opinions  by  the  parti- 
of  the  point  in  queftion.  Othermeans  however  of  flopping  fans  of  the  vafcularity  of  the  teeth. 

the  pain  of  tooth-ache  afford  a ftrong  proof  that  the  pain  Animals  of  the  clafs  glires  of  Linnaeus,  fuch  as  the  beaver, 
does  not  arife  from  the  ulcerated  furface,  but  from  the  nerves  hare,  rabbit,  fquirrel,  rat,  moufe,  See.  are  diflinguifhed  bv 


in  the  cavity.  Let  the  decayed  hole  be  Hopped  up  (which 
is  rather  a rude  method  of  tiiing  an  irritable  ulcer),  fo  as  to 
cut  off  the  accefs  of  the  external  air,  and  of  foreign  bodies, 
and  the  pain  will  ceafe. 

It  is  not  perhaps  fo  eafy  to  determine  what  the  decay  is* 
as  what  it  is  not.  Tbofe  who  confider  the  teeth  as  deftitute 
of  veffels,  aferibe  their  decay  to  the  chemical  adlion  of  the 
juices  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  fubflances  which  are  taken 
in  for  food.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a caufe, 
which  mufl  neceffarily  be  fo  general  in  its  application,  ffiould 
be  fo  circumfcribed  in  its  effects  : ntver  producing  decay  in 
an  extent  of  furface,  but  being  limited  at  its  commence- 
ment to  a fmall  fpot.  Here  however  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  a large  furface  fometimes  decays  in  aitificial  teeth,  un- 
der circumftances  favouring  an  accumulation  of  fluids  in  a 
particular  part  ; viz.  the  portion  which  correfponds  to  the 
gum,  which  is  ufually  grooved  ; and  thereby  more  likely  to 
retain  any  fluids. 

Many  arguments  may  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  the  de- 
cay of  the  teeth  originates  from  the  caufes  above-mentioned. 
It  commences  in  thofe  fituations,  which  favour  the  lodge- 
ment of  food  or  extraneous  matters  ; as  between  the  teeth, 
and  near  the  neck,  juft  where  the  gum  adheres.  It  is  cured 
by  Hopping  up  the  hole,  and  preventing  the  introduction 
and  accumulation  of  the  food,  and  the  juices  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  moll  frequent  in  the  higher  claffes  of  fociety,  where 
the  food  is  of  the  mod  unnatural  kind,  and  the  appetite  is 
pampered  with  all  the  refinements  of  cookery  ; and  is  much 
lefs  common  in  the  peafantry,  which  take  more  Ample  food, 
and  employ  it  in  a more  natural  form.  It  is  very  rare  to  fee 
it  in  the  teeth  of  favages,  or  fuch  perfous  as  have  lived 
nearly  in  a ftate  of  nature  ; and  it  never,  we  believe,  occurs 
in  animals.  In  twelve  or  fourteen  crania,  difeovered  in  two 
barrow's  opened  in  Gloucellerfhire,  there  w'as  not  a (ingle 
decayed  tooth.  This  mode  of  burial  has  not  been  employed 
for  the  laft  fix  centuries,  fo  that  the  heads  in  queftion  mull 
be  referred  to  a remote  period  of  hillory,  to  a time  when 
the  modern  habits  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  in  refpeA  to 
food,  were  unknown,  and  where  the  effeAs  of  fuch  habits 
Gii  the  teeth  were  of  courfe  not  difcernible. 

A limilar  obfervation  is  made  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  in  his 

Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,”  vol.  i.  p.  69,  refpeA- 
ing  the  ftate  of  the  teeth  in  the  crania,  found  on  opening  a 
place  of  interment  at  Scone,  near  Perth  in  Scotland.  This 
had  not  been  touched  for  two  hundred  years  ; and  among 
a great  number  of  fkeletons  there  was  hardly  one,  whofe 
teeth  were  not  entire  and  found.  This  LA  leads  the  worthy 
baronet  to  fuppofe  that  our  anceftors  enjoyed  advantages 
over  us  in  the  ftruAure  of  their  teeth  ; but  our  explanation 
of  the  appearance  will  be  colleAed  from  the  remarks  made 
above.  The  praAice  of  fmoking,  which  is  univerfally  pre- 
valent in  fome  countries  on  the  continent,  is  attended  with 
a mod  marked  deleterious  effeA  on  the  ftate  of  the  teeth  ; in- 
f'.much  that  the  difcoloured  and  unfound  ftate  of  thefe  organs. 


pofleffing  two  very  large  incifor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which 
being  emploied  by  the  animal  in  cutting  various  hard  bo- 
dies, wear  down  very  rapidly.  Hence  if  thefe  animals  be 
kept  to  foft  food,  their  teeth  grow  out  to  a great  length  ; 
and  if  thefe  teeth  be  loft  from  one  jaw,  the  oppolite  ones 
grow  out  in  the  fame  way.  This  conflant  growth  of  thefe 
organs  iseffeAed  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  original  forma- 
tion. They  are  hollow  internally,  and  contain  a pulp, 
which  continues  to  depofit  frefh  fubflance  below,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tooth  wears  away  above.  The  tulles  of  the 
elephant  poffefs  the  fame  conflant  growth,  as  alfo  thofe  of 
the  hippopotamus,  and  all  limilar  organs. 

When  an  elephant’s  tufle  has  been  (hot  with  a leaden  bul- 
let, it  is  faid,  that  the  opening,  through  which  the  ball  en- 
tered, is  filled  up  again  by  the  veffels  of  the  tooth.  The  bul- 
let is  clofely  furrounded  by  the  ivory,  and  there  is  a fwelling 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  oppofite  to  the  fituation  of 
the  foreign  body,  aferibed  to  the  inflammation  caufed  by  its 
irritation. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  appear- 
ances exhibited  by  the  teeth  in  queftion,  are  by  no  means 
what  we  ffiould  reafonably  expeA  in  fuch  a cafe.  When  a 
bullet  has  entered  the  fubflance  of  the  body,  the  furround- 
ing lacerated  and  contufed  parts  do  not  grow  to  the  metal 
and  become  firmly  attached  to  its  furface,  but  they  inflame 
and  fuppurate,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  matter. 
If  the  ivory  be  vafcular  and  fenfible,  why  do  not  the  fame 
proceffes  take  place  in  it  ? 

We  can  explain  very  fatisfaAorily  how  a bullet  may  enter 
the  tulle  of  an  elephant,  and  become  imbedded  in  the  ivory 
without  any  opening  for  its  admiffion  being  perceptible. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  that  thefe  tufks  are  conilantly 
growing  during  the  animal’s  life,  by  a depofition  of  fuccef- 
live  lamina  within  the  cavity,  while  the  outer  furface  and 
the  point  are  gradually  worn  away  ; and  that  the  cavity  is 
filled  for  this  purpofe  with  a vafcular  pulp,  iimilar  to  that 
on  which  the  teeth  are  originally  formed.  If  a ball  penetrate 
the  fide  of  a tufle,  crofs  its  cavity,  and  lodge  in  the  flighteft 
way  on  the  oppofite  fide,  it  will  become  covered  towards 
the  cavity  by  the  newly  depofited  layers  of  ivory,  while  no 
opening  will  exift  between  it  and  the  furface,  to  account 
for  its  entrance.  If  it  have  only  fufficient  force  juft  to  en- 
ter, it  may  fink  by  its  own  weight  between  the  pulp  and 
tooth,  until  it  refts  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  It  there 
becomes  furrounded  by  new  layers  of  ivory,  and  as  the  tufle 
is  gradually  worn  away,  and  fupplied  by  new  depofitions, 
it  will  foon  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  folid  part  of  the 
tooth.  Laftly,  a foreign  body  may  enter  the  tufle  from 
above,  as  the  plate  of  bone  which  forms  its  fecket  is  thin  : 
if  this  defeends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  it  may  be- 
come imbedded  by  the  fubfequent  formations  of  ivory. 
This  muft  have  happened  in  a cafe  where  a fpear  head  was 
found  in  an  elephant’s  tufle.  The  long  axis  of  the  foreign 
body  correfponded  to  that  of  the  cavity.  No  opening  for 
its  admiffion  could  be  difeovered,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  hu- 
man 
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Rian  ftrertgth  could  drive  fuch  a body  through  the  fide  of  a 
tufk.  See  Philof.  Tranfadl.  1801.  part  J. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  reaions  vvliich  prove  that  the 
fubftance  of  the  teeth  is  defiitute  of  veflels  and  neives,  and 
having  briefly  anfwered  fome  objections  which  may  be  made 
to  that  opinion,  we  (hall  terminate  the  prefent  diviiion  of  the 
article  by  putting  one  quettion  to  the  fupporters  of  a con- 
trary doctrine.  Of  what  ufe  could  veflels  and  nerves  be  in 
a part  like  the  tooth,  which  undergoes  no  natural  change 
except  the  mechanical  one  of  abrafion  of  furface  , which  is 
fubjeft  to  no  difeafe  except  one,  that  is  referable  to  che- 
mical adlion  ; which  fets  up  no  procefs  of  regeneration  to 
repair  the  efFedts  of  either  of  thefe  changes,  or  the  confe- 
quences  of  accidental  injury,  and  which  in  every  known 
ftate  is  totally  deflitute  in  itfelf  of  allfenfacion  ? We  defire  to 
know  what  end  could  be  anfwered  by  making  thefe  parts 
vafcular  and  fcnfible  ? 

The  following  are  the  mod  ufeful  works  on  the  teeth, 
and  contain  reprefentations  of  moll  parts  of  their  llrublure 
and  anatomy.  Eullachii  “ Libellus  de  Dentibus.”  Al- 
bini  “ Aniiotationum  Academicarum,”  lib.  ii.  J.  Hun- 
ter’s “ Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Teeth.”  Girardi 
“ Oratio  de  Re  Anatomica.”  Parma,  1781,  bvo.  Blake’s 
“ Effay  on  the  Strudlure  and  Formation  of  the  Teeth  in 
Man  and  various  Animals.”  Dublin,  Svo.  1S01.  Fox’s 
“ Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Teeth.”  Soemmering, 
dc  dentibus,  in  the  firft  vol.  of  his  “ Anatomy.” 

In  the  defeription  which  we  have  thus  given  of  the  indi- 
vidual bones  of  the  cranium  and  face,  all  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  their  ftrudlure  and  formation  are  detailed.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  view  the  fkull  as  forming  one  whole,  which 
is  indeed  the  proper  way  of  confidering  it,  as  the  connec- 
tion of  the  various  bones,  by  means  of  lutures,  is  fo  firm, 
that  the  adult  cranium  may  be  conlidered  as  conlrfting  of  a 
fingle  piece  of  bone.  Hence  it  becomes  neceffary  to  de- 
feribe  the  form  of  the  cranium  and  face  in  a general  way. 

Many  of  the  cavities  and  deprtflions  in  the  fkull  and  face, 
which  are  formed  of  procefies  of  fevtral  bones,  would  not 
be  at  all  underftood  by  reading  the  deferiptions  of  the  indi- 
vidual bones.  Thefe,  therefore,  mull  be  deferibed  as  they 
exilt  in  the  entire  cranium,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a no- 
tion of  their  form,  extent,  & c.  Hence  we  {hall  add  to  the 
account  of  the  form  of  the  cranium  and  face,  a defeription 
of  the  calvaria  (fkull  cap),  hafis  cran'd , temporal  fojfa , orbit , 
and  nofc , and  a general  enumeration  of  the  openings  on  the 
furface  of  the  fkull.  This  will  be  followed  by  a defeription 
of  the  national  differences  in  the  form  of  the fkull,  and  the  ar- 
ticle will  be  concluded  by  an  enumeration  of  the  charadlers 
of  the  human  head  ; by  an  account  of  thofe  points  of  ftruc- 
ture  which  dillinguifh  the  cranium  of  man  from  that  of 
other  animals. 

Form  of  the  Cranium  and  Face. 

The  external  furface  of  the  cranium,  confidered  on  its  an- 
terior, fuperior,  and  pofterior  parts,  is  pretty  regularly  el- 
liptical ■ the  narrower  part  of  the  ellipfe  being  placed  in 
front,  and  the  broader  part  behind.  The  radius  of  the  an- 
terior part  is  to  that  of  the  pofterior  as  three  to  four,  or 
two  to  three,  in  the  infant ; as  thirty  to  thirty-one  in  the 
adult.  The  largeft  horizontal  circumference  of  the  cranium 
prefents  likewife  an  oval  figure,  and  is  narrow  or  contracted 
in  front,  broader  behind.  The  anterior,  pofterior,  and  up- 
per parts  of  the  bony  arch  are  uniformly  convex  on  their 
furface  j but  the  fides  of  the  cranium  are  rather  flattened  by 
the  temporal  mufcles.  Thefe,  however,  are  convex  hke  the 
reft  of  the  furface  in  infants. 

The  greateft  diameter  of  the  cranium  is  from  the  os  fron- 
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tis  to  the  occiput,  and  meafures  fix  inches  and  a half ; the 
greateft  tranfverfe  diameter  is  five  inches  and  a half ; and  the 
greateft  perpendicular  (viz.  from  the  middle  of  the  foramen 
magnum  to  the  vertex)  five  inches. 

A longitudinal  feftion  of  the  cranium,  in  the  direction 
from  before  backwards,  would  form  an  oval  rather  con- 
tracted in  front,  if  its  curve  were  continued  from  the  occi- 
pital foramen  to  the  root  of  the  nofe.  The  great  axis  of 
the  oval  would  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  noftrils, 
or  at  lead  it  would  flope  backwards  very  (lightly.  The  ra- 
tio of  the  great  to  the  fmall  axis  would  be  as  five  to  four. 
But  the  fpace  included  between  the  two  points  qjbove-men- 
tioned,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  cranium  and  face, 
in  (lead  of  prefenting  a curved  line,  forms  an  irregular  pro- 
jection within  the  cavity  of  the  oval.  The  feCtion  of  the 
face  forms,  therefore,  a triangle,  the  longed  fide  of  which 
is  that  which  touches  the  cranium,  and  the  fhorteft  is  the 
anterior  one. 

The  external  furface  of  the  cranium,  on  its  upper  and 
back  part  and  fides,  is  generally  fmooth  and  uniform,  with 
the  exception  of  the  flight  inequalities  noticed  in  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  occipital  bones.  It  is  alfo  folid  or  imperforate, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  fmall  apertures.  The  bafis  on 
the  contrary  is  very  irregular  and  broken  in  its  furface,  and 
pierced  by  numerous  apertures,  which  tranfmit  arteries  to 
the  interior  of  the  cranium,  give  exit  to  the  correfponding 
veins,  and  allow  paflfage  to  the  various  nerves  originating 
from  the  brain.  On  either  fide  of  its  anterior  part  it  is  ex- 
cavated to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  orbits.  Be- 
tween thefe  two  hollows  it  defeends  towards  the  cavity  of 
the  nofe,  and  behind  the  palate.  A prominence  on  either 
fide  affifts  in  forming  the  zygomatic  arch;  the  malloid  pro- 
ctffes  form  large  protuberances  behind,  and  the  articular 
condyles  of  the  occiput  fmallcr  ones  near  the  centre  of  the 
bafis. 

Defeription  cf  the  Calvaria , or  Skull-cap. 

An  horizontal  feClion  of  the  cranium,  at  whatever  part, 
reprefents  an  ovate  figure,  of  which  the  fmall  end  is  placed 
aiteriorly  and  the  larger  pofteriorly. 

The  bony  arch  which  forms  the  upper  pare  of  the  head, 
confilts  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones, 
with  a fmall  fhare  of  the  occipital.  Its  internal  furface  is 
nearly  fmooth.  It  only  prefents  the  imprefiions  made  by 
the  veflels  and  glanduke  pacchioni  of  the  dura  mater,  or  by 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  A broad,  but  fuperficial 
groove  runs  along  the  middle  of, the  bony  vault  in  its  whole 
extent ; it  holds  the  fuperior  longitudinal  finu3  of  the  dura 
mater.  The  pits  of  the  glandulse  pacchioni  are  found  in 
confiderable  number,  but  of  various  fizes  and  depths,  on 
either  fide  of  this  groove.  Frequently  the  bone  is  fo  thin 
in  thefe  pits  that  it  appears  tranfparent  when  held  againtl 
the  light. 

Bafis  Cran'd. 

The  bafis  or  floor  of  the  cranium  is  very  unequal  on  its 
furface,  and  prefents  confiderable  prominences  and  depref- 
fions,  adapted  to  the  various  parts  of  the  bafis  of  the  ence- 
phalon. It  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  of  which  the 
anterior  exhibits  a convex  furface,  while  the  two  pofterior 
are  confiderable  deprefiions  or  foflas. 

The  pojlerior  region , which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  ce- 
rebellum, may  be  named  fofla  cerebelli.  It  is  thedeepeft  of 
the  three,  and  has  been  called  the  lower  occipital  fofla. 

The  great  occipital  foramen  is  formed  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  this  divifion.  From  the  front  of  this  opening 
a flight  excavation  extends  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards, 

and 
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and  is  terminated  anteriorly  by  a thin  proje&ing  bony  plate, 
the  two  corners  of  which  form  the  pojterior  clinoid  proceffes. 
The  offeous  lamina,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  this  exca- 
vation, belongs  to  the  fphenoid  bone  ; the  concavity  itfelf  is 
chiefly  formed  by  the  balilary  procefs  of  the  occiput,  and 
may  be  called  the  bajilary  fojfa.  The  medulla  oblongata 
reds  in  it,  and  fends  from  its  lower  or  polterior  part  the  me- 
dulla fpnialis  through  the  foramen  magnum. 

From  each  polterior  clinoid  procefs,  a fharp  ridge  is  con- 
tinued obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  and  marks  the 
termination  of  the  folfa  cerebeili  in  tlu3  direction.  To  this 
part,  which  belongs  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  the  tentorium  cerebeili  is  affixed.  The  polterior 
boundary  of  this  folia  is  formed  by  the  internal  tranfverfe 
ridge  of  the  occiput  ; from  the  middle  of  which  a longitu- 
dinal fpine  defcends  to  the  foramen  magnum,  fo  as  to  divide 
the  folia  cerebeili  into  equal  portions;  in  which  the  two 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  are  contained. 

The  anterior  region , which  fupports  the  front  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  is  formed  by  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and  nofe. 

It  is  not  feparated,  by  any  mark  of  diftindtion,  from  the 
calvaria.  Its  polterior  boundary  is  the  lharp  concave  edges 
of  the  leffer  fphenoid  alas.  Thefe  terminate  towards  the 
inner  and  back  part  by  two  rounded  projections  ( anterior  cli- 
noid proceffes,)  lituated  nearly  oppofite  the  polterior  clinoid 
proceffes.  A flight  prominence  of  the  bone  between  thefe 
projecting  points  completes  its  polterior  boundary.  The 
middle  of  this  region  is  the  deepeit  part ; it  is  the  cribri- 
form lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  having  the  crilta  galli 
Handing  up  from  its  middle,  and  dividing  the  two  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  The  fides,  which  are  formed  by 
the  roofs  of  the  orbits,  are  convex  and  irregular  on  their 
furface,  from  the  prominences  which  rife  between  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain. 

The  middle  region  confifts  of  a large  foffse  on  either  fide 
of  the  Ikull,  formed  by  the  upper  furface  of  the  great  fphe- 
noid ala,  and  of  the  petrous  bone.  The  boundaries  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  regions  will  of  courfe  form  the  limits  of 
thefe  middle  folfae  of  the  cranium.  The  furface  of  this  di- 
vifipn  occupies  the  intermediate  degree  between  the  level 
of  the  anterior  and  polterior  regions.  As  thefe  latter  ex- 
tend conliderably  farther  in  the  middle  of  the  cranium  than 
at  the  fides,  they  nearly  meet  together  in  the  centre,  where 
they  are  only  feparated  by  the  fella  turcica  ; which  cavity 
belongs  to  the  middle  region,  although  it  is  more  elevated 
than  the  foffrc,  which  lie  on  either  fide  of  it. 

Thefe  middle  foffa;  of  t b e balls  cranii  hold  the  anterior 
convex  portions  of  the  polterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  (the 
middle  lobes  of  fome  writers.) 

The  Temporal  Foffa. 

The  flat  furface  which  is  obfervable  towards  the  anterior 
part  at  the  lide  of  the  cranium  affords  attachment  to  the 
temporal,  or  crotaphyte  mufcle.  A white  and  fowewhat 
prominent  line  commences  behind  the  outer  edge  of  the  or- 
bit, and  runs  upwards  and  backwards  over  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones,  fo  as  to  deferibe  a femicircle  on  the  fide  of 
the  Ikull.  From  the  termination  of  the  parietal  bone  it 
turns  forwards  over  the  os  temporis  to  the  root  of  the  zy- 
goma. This  line,  the  fuperior  edge  of  the  zygoma,  and 
the  pofterior  margin  of  the  os  malts  have  the  firong  tempo- 
ral fafeia  attached  to  their  furface.  The  fide  of  the  Ikull 
within  the  line,  which  is  obvioufly  compreffed  or  flattened, 
including  a fmall  portion  of  the  os  frontis,  a very  large 
fhare  of  the  parietal  bone,  the  whole  fquamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  a confiderable  furface  of  the  fphenoid 
ala,  and  of  the  os  make,  gives  origin  to  the  fibres  of  the 


mufcle.  The  internal  orbital  procefs  of  the  cheek-bone 
feparates  this  foffa  from  the  orbit ; and  the  zygoma  is  a 
bony  arch  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  deepeit,  within 
which  the  tendon  paffes. 

The  furface  of  the  temporal  foffa  is  much  more  exten- 
five,  and  the  depreffion  is  more  ftrongly  marked,  ill  the  ne- 
gro than  in  the  European. 

Cavity  of  the  Orbit. 

Thofe  deep  bony  cavities  of  the  face,  called  the  orbits, 
which  hold  the  organs  of  vifion,  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  nofe  ; and  are  lituated  under  the  front  of  the 
cranium.  They  reprefent  in  form  fourfided  pyramids,  of 
which  the  angles  are  rounded  off ; the  balls  is  placed  to- 
wards the  front,  and  the  apex  backwards.  The  margin  or 
front  entrance  of  the  cavity  has  the  fame  fquare  form  with 
rounded  angles  ; and  hence  it  confilts  of  a fuperior,  inferior, 
external,  and  internal  margin  ; the  junction  of  which  to 
each  other,  forms  the  frontal,  temporal,  malar,  and  lacry- 
mal  angles.  The  orbit  has  alfo  four  furfaces  ; a fuperior, 
which  extends  nearly  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  is 
concave ; an  inferior,  which  Hopes  very  flightly  backwards 
and  upwards ; an  internal  gently  convex  ; and  an  external 
which  is  level.  They  are  all  very  fmooth. 

The  internal  furfaces  of  the  two  orbits  are  parallel  to  each 
other  ; while  the  outer  furfaces  are  fituated  very  obliquely, 
palling  from  before  backwards  and  inwards.  Hence  the 
axes  of  the  two  cavities  would  join  at  an  angle  in  the  felia 
turcica.  In  confequence  of  this  conftrudtion  the  eyes  com- 
mand a wider  field  of  vifion  than  they  would  if  the  axes 
were  parallel  to  each  other. 

Seven  bones  contribute  to  form  this  cavity  : the  upper 
furface  is  formed  by  the  os  frontis  only ; the  inner  by  the 
os  unguis  and  os  planum  ; the  inferior  by  the  fuperior  max- 
illa, os  malae,  and  palati ; the  outer  by  the  os  mala;,  and 
fphenoid  bone. 

The  form  of  the  cavity  is  fubjeft  to  confiderable  variety. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  modern  times  that  the  orbits 
have  been  deferibed  in  their  true  conneftion  and  relations. 
Beiides  the  few  remarks  which  Window  has  made  on  the 
fubjedt  in  the  “ Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,” 
1721;  much  information  may  be  derived  from  the  ill 
chap,  of  Camper’s  “ Dili.  Phyfiol.  de  quibufdam  oculi  par- 
tibus.  L.  B.”  1746:  and  from  the  7th  chap,  of  Zinn’s  im- 
mortal work  “ Defcript.  Anat.  oculi  humani.”  Gcetting. 
4to.  1755. 

Cavities  of  the  Nofe. 

The  b®ny  hollows,  on  which  the  olfadtory  membrane  is 
expanded,  are  placed  between  the  orbits  and  below  them. 
Fourteen  bones  contribute  to  their  formation;  viz.  all  the 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  excepting  the  offa  malse,  the  eth- 
moid, fphenoid,  and  frontal  bones. 

The  extent  of  the  cavity  from  its  commencement  in  front 
to  its  termination  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  is  not  very 
confiderable  : but  it  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  numerous 
cells  of  the  cranium  and  faca,  which  open  into  it  at  diffe- 
rent parts.  A broad  perpendicular  feptum  divides  it  into  a 
right  and  left  cavity  ; but  this  divifion  is  generally  an  une- 
qual one,  as  the  bony  partition  commonly  inclines  to  one 
fide  or  the  other. 

The  feptum  narium  is  formed  by  the  nafal  lamella  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  the  vomer.  The  entrance  of  the  nofe  is 
conftituted  by  the  offa  nafi  and  fuperior  maxillae  ; and,  a3 
far  as  the  bony  compagcs  is  concerned,  confifts  of  a iingle 
heart-fhaped  aperture,  common  to  both  noftrils.  The  up- 
per and  anterior  part  of  this  opening  poffeffes  a iharp  edge  ; 
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end  there  is  a curved  fpinous  procefs  proje&ing  from  its 
middle  and  lower  part. 

The  termination  of  the  nalal  cavity,  or  its  pojlcrior  open- 
ing ( choana ,)  inftead  of  being  common  to  both  noftrils,  con- 
fids  of  two  apertures  ; one  for  each  fide.  They  are  formed 
by  the  internal  pterygoid  plates  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  the 
offa  palati  and  vomer.  Their  figure  is  fomewhat  oval,  and 
the  length  exceeds  the  breadth. 

1 he  bottom  or  floor  of  the  nofe,  which  is  concave,  is 
formed  by  the  fuperior  maxillae  and  offa  palati.  The  inner 
furface  of  each  noftril  is  fmooth,  uniform,  and  perpendicu- 
lar, as  being  formed  by  the  feptum  narium.  The  outer 
furface  is  very  irregular,  chiefly  from  the  projeflion  of  the 
three  conchas  or  turbinated  bones,  which  hang  into  the  ca- 
vity. 

By  thefe  projedlmg  conchas  three  cavities  are  formed  in 
the  noftril,  called  the  canales  or  meatus  narium.  The  infe- 
rior is  the  largefi,  and  is  included  between  the  floor  of  the 
noftril,  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  middle  is  the 
fpaee  left  between  the  la  il  mentioned  part,  and  the  middle 
concha  ; and  the  fuperior , which  is  the  fmalleft,  is  between 
the  middle  and  fuperior  conchas.  The  laft  of  thefe  does 
not  open  anteriorly  ; but  the  two  former  communicate  with 
the  noftrils  in  front  as  well  as  behind. 

The  fuperior  furface  or  roof  of  the  nofe  is  the  leaft:  ex- 
tenfive  of  all;  and  is  formed  by  the  ciibriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  only. 

The  ethmoidal  and  fphenoidal  cells  open  into  the  fuperior 
meatus  : the.  frontal  and  maxillary  linufes  terminate  in  the 
middle  ; and  the  nafal  dudt  ends  in  the  lower  meatus. 

Cafierius  furnilhed  the  firft  accurate  defeription  and  de- 
lineation of  the  cavities  of  the  nofe,  in  the  human  fubjedt, 
and  in  different  animals,  (“  De  Fabrica  nafi,”  in  his  “ Ptn- 
tssfthefeion,”  p.  1 1 5.  et  feq.  r6lo.)  Among  modern  wri- 
ters on  this  fubjeft,  Aurivillius  deferves  particular  mention, 
(“  Diff.  de  nanbus  internis,”  Upfal.  176c.)  The  readtr 
may  confult  likewife  Duverney’s  “ Oeuvres  Anat.”  vol.  i 
tab.  14.  Haller’s  “ Tab.  narium  iriternar.”  in  the  4th  Faf- 
cic.  of  his  “ leones.”  Santorini’s  “ Tab.  pofthum.”  editte 
a Girardo,  tab.  4.  Blumenbach’s  “ Prolulio  Anatom,  de 
Simbus  Frontalibus.” 

General  Enumeration  of  the  Foramina , Fffures,  Canals , ifc.  in 
the  entire  Cranium. 

I.  On  the  external  furface. 

a.  On  the  vertex,  or  upper  part  of  the  head. 

1.  Foramina  parietalia  for  a final!  artery  and  vein. 

b.  In  the  orbit. 

2.  F fupraorbitalia  for  the  frontal  nerves  and  arteries. 

3.  F.  infraorbitalia ; the  openings  of  the  infraorbital 
canals  for  the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  fame  name. 

4.  Superior  openings  of  the  lacrymal  canals. 

5.  6.  F.  orbitalia  interna  for  the  nafal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerves,  and  the  ethmoidal  arteries. 

7.  F.  optica  for  the  ODtic  nerves  and  ocular  arteries. 

b . Fifjura  orbitalis  fuperior  (foramen  lacerum  orbitale) 
for  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  pairs  of  nerves,  the  oph- 
thalmic branch  of  the  5th  pair,  and  the  ocular 
veins. 

9.  Fijfura  fpheno-pahtina,  at  which  the  2d  branch  of 
the  5th  pair  divides. 

10.  Inferior  orbital,  or  fpheno-maxillary  fffure  for  the 
paifage  of  the  infraorbital  nerve. 

•c.  In  the  palate. 

ji.  Foramen  in cif.vum,  or palatinum  anterius. 

12.  Foramen  palatinum  pojhrius  for  the  palatine  artery, 
and  nerve. 
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j?,  14.  Two  fmaller  palatine  holes  for  more  minute 
twigs  of  nerve  or  artery. 

d.  In  the  ear. 

15. -  Meatus  auditofins  ext  emus. 

16.  Fifjura  glaferi  for  the  chorda  tvmpani,  and  origin 
of  the  externals  mallei. 

e.  In  the  bafts  cran  'd 

17.  Foramen  fdlomafoideum  for  the  facial  nerve,  and  an 
artery  and  vein. 

iS.  Foramen  ovale  for  the  3d  branch  of  the  7th  pair. 

19.  Opening  of  the  pterygoid  canal  for  the  Vidian  nerve, 

20.  Foramen fpinnfum  for  the  art.  meningea  media. 

2 1.  Entrance  of  the  carotid  canal  for  the  carotid  artery, 
and  a branch  of  the  6th  pair  of  nerves. 

22.  Foramen  lacerum  in  bafi  cran'd  (f.  jugular e)  for  the 
jugular  vein  and  par  vagum. 

23.  Foramen  condyloideum  anterius  for  the  nervous  lin* 
gualis  medius. 

24.  Foramen . condyloideum  poferius  for  the  paffage  of 
veins. 

25.  Foramina  mafoidea  for  the  paffage  of  veins. 

26.  Foramen  occipitale  magnum  for  the  medulla  fpinalis, 
with  its  coVeriogs  ; the  vertebral  arteries ; and  the 
nervi  acceflorii. 

f.  In  the  lower  jaw. 

27.  Foramen  maxillare  poferius  for  a branch  of  the  in* 
ferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  an  artery  and  vein. 

28.  Foramen  mailale  for  the  mental  nerve. 

II.  On  the  inner  Surface  of  the  Skull. 

a.  in  the  vertex. 

Foramen  parietale*  mentioned  above. 

b.  In  the  bafis  cranih 

29.  Foramen  ececum  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx 
cerebri. 

30.  Foramina  lamina  crib  of  a for  the  olfaftory  nerves,  and 
nafal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

Foramen  optimum,  mentioned  above. 

Fijfura  orbitalis  fuperior , mentioned  above. 

31.  Foramen  rotundum  for  the  2d  branch  of  the  5th 
pair. 

Foramen  ovale,  mentioned  above. 

Foramen  fpinofum , mentioned  above. 

32.  Termination  of  the  carotid  canal 

33 . Foramen  on  the  petrous  lone  for  a branch  of  the  \ idra® 
nerve. 

34.  Meatus  auditorius  internus  for  the  7th  pair  of  nervci, 
3j.  Opening  of  the  aquxdutlus  veftibuii. 

36.  Opening  of  the  aquasduftus  cochlem. 

Foramen  lacerum  in  bnfi  cran'd,  mentioned  before. 
Foramen  condyloideum  anterius,  mentioned  before. 
Foramen  condyloid,  pofer.  mentioned  before. 

Foramina  majloidea,  mentioned  above. 

Foramina  occipitale  magnum , mentioned  above. 

Ffational  varieties  in  the  Form  of  the  Cranium. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  fuhjedl,  which  offers  a 
molt  important  and  interefting  field  of  inveftigat’.on,  has 
been  examined  with  that  attention  which  it  deferves. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  defultory  obfervations,  which 
are  fcattered  through  the  works  of  different  writers,  F>au« 
benton’s  paper,  “ Sur  la  difference  du  grand  trou  occipital 
dans  l’homme,  et  dans  !es  autres  animaux,”  in  the  memoir* 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1764,  contains  the 
firft  attempt  at  any  general  remarks  on  the  fubjeft ; and 
this,  indeed,  is  more  important  in  pointing  out  the  differences 
between  the  human  ftrudture  and  that  of  animals,  than  ia 
R-r  defining 
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defining  the  charadters  of  the  cranium  in  the  different  races 
of  mankind.  Camper  ha3  attempted  a more  fyftematic  ac- 
count of  the  national  forms  of  the  cranium.  (See  the  lit. 
vol.  of  his  “ Kleinere  Schriften  ■”  his  “ Naturgefchichte 
des  Ourang  Outang  and  particularly  the  “ Diflertation 
phyfique  fur  les  differences  reelles  que  prefentent  les  traits 
du  vifage  chez  les  hommes  de  differens  pays  et  de  differens 
ages,”  Utrecht,  1 79  r , tranflated  from  the  original  Dutch.) 
The  obfervations  of  this  illu ftrious  anatomiil  on  the  prefent 
fubjedt,  as  on  all  others  which  he  lias  treated,  are  ingenious 
apd  interfiling  ; but  cannot  be  confidered  as  even  approxi- 
mating to  a fyftematic  account  of  the  national  varieties 
of  the  fkull.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  poffeffcd  a fuffi- 
cient  coliedtion  of  crania  for  this  purpofe  ; and  the  differences 
which  he  has  pointed  out,  regarding  merely  the  various 
degrees  of  prominence  of  the  jaws,  afford  very  infufficient 
criteria  for  determining  the  numerous  points  of  diltindtion 
which  charadterife  the  fkulls  of  different  nations.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  celebrated  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen  for 
the  moil  complete  body  of  information  on  this  fubjedt  : 
•which  he  has  been  enabled  molt  fuccefsfully  to  illuftrate,  by 
means  of  a colledtion,  containing  above  a hundred  fpecimens, 
of  the  crania  of  different  nations  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
H is  admirable  work,  “ De  generis  humani  varietate  nativa,” 
contains  a fhort  fketch  of  the  various  formations  of  the 
fkull  in  different  nations : but  he  has  treated  the  matter  at 
greater  length,  and  with  more  minute  detail  in  an  exprefs 
work,  where  the  various  crania  are  reprefented  of  their  na- 
tural fize  : the  book  is  entitled,  “ Decades  eraniorum  diver- 
farum  gentium  illu^trat3^:,’,  Gottingen,  1790,  1800,  4to. 
Four  decades,  containing  reprefentations  of  forty  crania, 
have  hitherto  arrived  in  this  country.  The  following  ac- 
count will  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  two  laft-mentioned 
books. 

It  isfufficiently  obvious  thatthere  muft  be  a clofe  connedtion 
between  the  external  parts  of  the  face,  or  the  features,  and  the 
bony  compages  which  lie  under  and  fupport  thefe.  So  that 
we  might  venture  to  affirm,  that  a blind  man,  if  he  knew 
the  vaft  difference  which  exifts  between  the  face  of  a 
Calmuck  and  that  of  a Negro,  would  be  able  to  ditlinguifh 
the  crania  of  thefe  two  races  of  mankind  by  the  mere  touch. 
Nor  could  you  perfuade  any  perfon,  however  ignorant  of 
the  fubjedt,  that  either  of  thefe  fkulls  belonged  to  a head, 
fimilar  to  thofe  from  which  the  divine  examples  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  fculptnre  were  copied.  Thus  much  is  clear 
and  undeniable,  as  to  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of 
the  fkull.  A more  careful  anatomical  inveftigation  of 
genuine  fpecimens  of  the  crania  of  different  nations  pro- 
mifed  to  throw  ftill  further  light  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race.  For,  when  freed  from  the 
foft  parts,  which  are  lefs  conftant  and  regular  in  their  form- 
ation, they  exhibit  the  firm  and  folid  foundation  of  the 
head  ; they  can  be  conveniently  handled  and  examined  ; 
confidered  in  various  points  of  view,  and  compared  with  each 
other. 

Such  a comparifon  will  {hew  us,  that  the  form  of  the 
cranium  differs  no  lefs  than  the  colour  of  the  fkin,  or  other 
charadters,  in  different  individuals ; and  that  one  kind  of 
ftrudture  runs  by  gentle  and  almolt  inobfervable  gradations 
into  another  : yet  that  there  is  on  the  whole  an  undeniable, 
nay,  a very  remarkable,  conftancy  of  charadter  in  the  crania 
of  different  nations,  contributing  very  effentially  to  national 
peculiarities  of  form,  and  correfponding  exadtly  to  the 
features  which  charadterife  fuch  nations.  Hence,  anatomifts 
have  attempted  to  lay  down  fome  fcale  of  dimenfions  to 
which  the  various  forms  of  the  fkull  might  be  referred  ; 
and  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  reduced  into  certain 
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clafies.  Of  thefe  endeavours,  the  facial  line  of  Camper  feems 
to  claim  the  moft  attention. 

The  cranium,  being  placed  laterally,  two  imaginary  lines 
are  drawn  on  its  furface  to  interfedt  each  other  at  a parti- 
cular point.  The  firft  proceeds  horizontally  through  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  the  floor  of  the  noltrils. 
The  other,  or  the  proper  facial  line,  is  continued  from  the 
moft  prominent  portion  of  the  forehead  above  the  nofe,  to 
the  front  of  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  upper  jaw-bone. 
From  the  angle  formed  at  the  jundtion  of  thofe  two  lines, 
this  excellent  anatomift  conceived  that  we  might  eflimate 
the  differences  of  the  cranium  in  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  races  of  mankind.  (A  further  account  of  the  re- 
fults  of  its  application  will  be  given  in  the  divilion  of  this 
article  on  the  characters  which  aijlinguijh  the  human  cranium 
from  that  of  animals.  ) 

This  criterion  is  expofed  to  fome  very  ferious  and  effintiai 
objedtions.  It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  the  facial  line 
can  at  moft  be  applicable  to  fuch  varieties  only  of  the  human 
race  as  d’ffer  from  each  other  in  various  degrees  of  pro- 
minence of  the  jaws ; and  that  it  will  not  at  ail  exhibit  the 
charadters  of  thofe  which  vary  in  the  oppofite  way,  viz.  in 
the  greater  or  lefs  breadth  of  the  face.  It  often  happens 
that  crania  of  the  moft  different  nations,  which  differ  toto 
ccelo  from  each  other  on  the  whole,  have  the  fame  facial 
line  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  fkulls  of  the  fame  nation, 
which  agree  in  general  charadter,  differ  very  much  in  the 
diredfion  of  this  line.  Thus,  in  the  decades  of  Blumenbach, 
we  have  reprefented  the  crania  of  a Negro  and  of  a Pole, 
which  poffefs  exadtly  the  fame  facial  line.  Yet  the  geneial 
charadter  of  the  two  lkulls  is  moft  widely  different,  when  the 
narrow  and  almofl  keel-fhaped  head  of  the  Ethiopian  is  com- 
pared to  the  broad  fquare  form  of  the  Lithuanian.  (Decas 
Altera,  tab-  10.  Decas  Tertia,  tab.  22.)  There  are,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  fame  work  two  Negro  crania  of  very 
different  facial  lines,  which,  when  viewed  in  front,  betray 
their  Ethiopic  origin  moft  inconteftably,  by  the  fame  cha- 
radters of  a narrow  and  comprefled  cranium  and  arched  fore- 
head. (Decas  Prima,  tab.  7 and  8.)  Laftly,  Camper  him- 
felf  has  employed  his  two  lines,  in  the  plates  fubjoined  to 
his  work,  in  fo  arbitrary  and  inconftant  a manner,  changing 
frequently  the  point  of  contact,  on  which  their  whole  utility 
mutt  depend,  that  he  clearly  appears  to  be  hefitaung  and 
uncertain  in  their  employment. 

Blumenbach  Hates,  that  in  the  examination  and  claffifica- 
tion  of  his  immenfe  colledtion  of  the  crania  of  different  na- 
tions, he  finds  it  every  day  more  and  more  difficult,  amidll 
fuch  numerous  differences  in  the  proportion  and  diredtion  of 
various  parts,  all  of  which  contribute  more  or  lefs  to  the 
national  charadter,  to  reduce  thefe  to  the  meafurements  or 
angles  of  any  fingle  fcale.  Since,  however,  in  diftinguifhing 
the  charadters  of  different  crania,  fuch  a view  will  gain  the 
preference  to  all  others,  as  offers  at  one  glance  the  molt 
numerous  and  important  points,  and  fuch  as  contribute  elpe- 
dally  to  the  comparifon  of  national  charadteriltics,  he  has 
found  by  experience  that  to  be  the  belt  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe, which  is  obtained  by  placing  the  different  crania  (in- 
cluding the  lower  jaws),  with  the  zygomas,  in  the  fame 
perpendicular  line,  on  a table  in  a row,  and  contemplating 
them  from  behind.  When  crania  are  thus  arranged,  thofe 
circumflances  which  contribute  molt  to  the  formation  of  the 
national  charadter,  the  diredtion  of  the  jaws  and  cheek- 
bones, the  breadth  or  narrownefs  of  the  head,  the  arched 
or  flat  form  of  the  forehead,  are  all  diltindtly  perceived  at 
one  view.  This  method  of  confidering  the  cranium  is  called 
by  Blumenbach  norma  vertica/is.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  three 
firft  figures  of  the  fecond  plate  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cra- 
nium, 
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mum,  where  three  heads  are  reprefented  in  this  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  fubjeft.  The  middle  of  the 
three  (jig.  I.),  dirtinguifhed  by  the  fymmetry  and  beauty 
of  all  its  parts,  is  that  of  a Georgian  female  ; the  two  outer 
ones  are  examples  of  heads  differing  from  this  in  the  oppofite 
extremes.  That  which  is  elongated  in  front  (fig.  2.)  is 
the  head  of  a Negrefs,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ; the  other, 
which  is  expanded  laterally,  and  flattened  in  front  (j.g.  3.), 
is  the  cranium  of  a Tungoofe,  from  the  north-eaft  of  Alia. 
The  margin  of  the  orbits  and  the  'zygoma  are  elegantly 
contracted  in  the  Georgian  ; and  the  jaws  are  hidden  by  the 
fyrnmetrical  expanfion  of  the  forehead.  In  the  Ethiopian, 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  indeed  the  whole  face,  are  com- 
preffed  laterally,  and  projeCt  in  front.  In  the  Tungoofe, 
on  the  contrary,  the  offa  rnalte,  offa  nafi,  arid  glabella,  are 
fituated  on  the  fame  horizontal  level,  and  are  enormcufly 
expanded  on  either  fide. 

The  national  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  cranium  may  be 
confidered  in  the  five  chief  divifions,  under  which  the  different 
nations  of  mankind  have  been  diltributed  bv  Blumenbach. 
The  firft  of  thefe  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  ; 
together  with  the  weltern  Afiatics,  or  thofe  which  are 
found  on  this  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  rivers  Ob  and 
Ganges ; and  the  northern  Africans:  in  a word,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients.  In  this, 
which  Blumenbach  calls  the  Caucafan  variety  of  the  human 
race,  the  form  of  the  cranium  is  fomewhat  globular;  the 
forehead  moderately  expanded  ; the  cheek-bones  narrow, 
and  not  prominent,  but  defetnding  in  a ilraight  line  from 
the  external  angular  procefs  of  the  os  frontis.  The  alveolar 
margin  of  the  jaws  is  rounded  ; the  front  teeth  are  placed 
perpendicularly  in  both  jaws.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
facial  line  is  80  degrees. 

As  a fpecimen  of  this  variety,  we  have  fele&ed  from  the 
third  decade  of  Blumenbach’s  work  the  cranium  of  a 
■Georgian  woman ; which,  on  account  of  the  exaCt  fym- 
metry and  beauty  of  its  formation,  may'  be  regarded  as  the 
model  of  a perfect  head.  ( Anatomy  of  the  Cranium,  Plate  I. 
fig.  i.)  The  form  of  this  head  is  of  fuch  diltingnifhed  ele- 
gance, that  it  attraCIs  the  attention  of  all  who  vifit  the  col- 
lection in  which  it  is  contained.  We  prefent  the  reader 
with  the  defeription  of  this  cranium,  in  the  words  of  Blu- 
menbach. “ Calvaria  fubglobofa,  verfus  tempora  paulo 
comprefiior  ; frons  modice  explanata  ; offa  jugalia  angufti- 
ora,  inde  a proceffu  malari  offis  frontis  leniter  utrinque 
defeendentia  et  retrorfum  flexa  ; arcus  fuperciliares  asquabiles 
nullo  ad  glabellam  interfinio  diltinCti,  fed  eo  loco  molli  po- 
tius  tubere  cum  nafi  dono  confluentes;  limbus  alveoiaris 
sequabiliter  arcuatus  ; mentum  pleniufculum,  pulchre  ro- 
tundatum  ; verb  , in  univerfo  capitis  hujus  effei  ambitu 
nihil  afperi,  nihil  praster  modum  profilientis,  ita  ut  perfeCte 
medium  teneat  locum  inter  bina  faciei  gentilitiae  in  humano 
genere  extrema  ; Mongolicum  nempe  alterum,  facie  com- 
planata  et  quafi  reprefsa,  ac  ofiium  jugalium  extrorfum 
utrinque  dircCta  eminentia  infigre  ; alterum  ^Ethiopicum, 
fronte  contra  tuberofo  et  fornicato,  ac  mandibulis  angultis 
fed  antrorfum  porreCtis,  confpicuum.” 

The  fymmetry  and  beauty  of  this  Georgian  head  are 
further  evinced  by  comparing  it  with  the  proportions  ob- 
ferved  in  the  invaluable  remains  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
fculpture.  It  correfponds  exaCtly  with  the  marble  ftatue  of 
a nymph,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Townley,  of 
which  Blumenbach  poffeffed  a plafter  call.  It  tends  alfo  to 
confirm  the  teftimonyof  the  numerous  travellers  who  have 
unanimoufly  concurred  in  extolling  the  beauty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Georgia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  ex- 
preffions  of  Chardin  are  fo  warm  and  animated  on  this  fub- 


je£t,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  by  feeing  the 
original  paffage.  “ Le  fang  de  Genrgie  eft  le  plus  beau  de 
l’otient,  et  ie  puis  dire  du  monde.  Je  n’ai  pas  remarqne  un 
vifage  laid  en  ce  pa’is  la,  parmi  l’un  et  l’autre  fexe  ; mais  j’y 
en  ai  vu  d’aogeliques.  La  nature  y a repandu  far  la  plu- 
part  des  femmes,  des  graces  qu’on  ne  voit  point  ailleurs. 
Je  tiens  pour  impoffible,  de  les  regarder  fans  les  aimer. 
L’on  ne  peut  peindre  de  plus  charmans  vifages,  ni  de  plus 
belles  tailles,  que  celles  des  Georgiennes.”  (Vol.i.  p.  I 71. 
Ed.  of  1735.) 

Another  fpecimen  of  this  variety  (the  cranium  of  a Turk) 
has  been  inferted  in  the  firft  plate  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
cranium,  on  account  of  a Angularity  in  its  form,  arifing  pro- 
bably from  artificial  caufes.  ( Anatomy  of  the  Cranium, 

Plate  I.  fig.  2.)  The  cranium  is  here  completely  globular. 
The  occiput  can  hardly  be  faid  to  exift,  as  the  foramen 
magnum  is  placed  nearly  at  the  poilerior  part  of  the  bafis 
cranii.  The  forehead  is  broad,  and  the  glabella  prominent. 
The  proportions  of  the  face  are,  on  the  whole,  fyrnmetrical 
and  elegant.  The  alveolar  portion  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  is 
fingularly  fhort  ; it  does  not  meafure  more  than  the  breadth 
of  the  little  finger  under  the  nofe. 

The  cranium  of  a Turk,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  exaCtly  refembles  the  plate  of  Blumenbach, 
(Decas  Prima,  tab.  2.)  from  which  the  engraving  in  the 
prefent  work  was  copied.  It  correfponds  alfo  with  the  form 
of  the  head,  as  obfervable  in  the  living  fubjeCt,  and  with, 
the  molt  faithful  delineations  of  fuch  perfons.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  form  has  been  obferved  by  fcveral  authors : it  is 
indeed  fo  ftriking,  that  it  could  hardly  have  efcaped  obferv- 
atioU.  “ It  appears,”  fays  Vefalius,  “ that  mod  nations 
have  fomething  peculiar  in  the  form  of  the  head.  The  cra- 
nia of  the  Genoefe,  and  ftill  more  remarkably  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  are  completely  globular  in  their  form. 
This  lhape,  which  they  eiteem  as  elegant,  and  adapted  to 
the  turbans,  which  they  wear  on  the  head,  is  produced  by 
the  mid  wives,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  mothers.”  (De 
Corporis  humani  Fabrica,  p.  23.  ed.  of  1555.)  This  ftate- 
ment  is  confirmed  by  a letter  from  baron  Afch  to  Blumen- 
bach ; in  which  he  fays,  that  the  midwives  at  Conftantinople 
commonly  inquire  of  the  mother,  after  parturition,  what 
form  file  would  like  to  have  given  to  the  head  of  the  child  ; 
and  that  they  commonly  prefer  that  which  refults  from  fub- 
jeCting  the  forehead  and  occiput  to  a clofe  compreffion,  as 
they  think  that  their  turbans  fit  better  on  the  head,  when 
of  that  fhape.  (Decas  Prima,  p.  16.) 

The  other  nations,  included  under  this  firft  divifion,  do  not 
feem  to  be  dillinguifhed  in  generalby  any  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties; althoughfomeflignt  charaCterilticshave  been  pointedout. 
The  cranium  is  broad  and  fquare,  and  the  face  flattened,  in  the 
Laplander ; fo  that  he  approaches  in  that  refpeCt  to  the 
Mongolian  variety.  According  to  Vefalius  ( loco  citato ),  the 
Germans  are  generally  confpicuous  for  the  breadth  of  the 
head,  and  flattened  form  of  the  occiput  ; becaufe,  fays  he, 
the  children  always  lie  on  their  backs.  The  affigned  caufe 
does  not  appear  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effeCt; 
yet,  that  fuch  a form  does  belong,  in  fome  cafes,  to  the 
German  cranium,  is  proved  by  a fkull  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  which,  in  its  globular  form,  in  the 
flattened  ftate  of  the  occiput,  and  in  the  approximation  of 
the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bafis 
cranii,  exaCtly  refembles  the  Turkifh  cranium.  Soemmer- 
ring,  however,  whofe  authority  on  this  point  cannot  be  dif- 
puted,  ftates  that  there  is  no  well-marked  difference  between 
the  German,  Swif8,  French,  Swedifh,  and  Ruffian  crania, 
according  to  the  fpecimens  in  his  poffeffion  ; except  that 
the  orbits  are  contracted  in  the  Ruffian,  and  their  margins 
R.  r 2 quad- 
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quadrangular,  and  the  teeth  are  fmall.  (De  Corporis  hu- 
nt an  i Fabrica,  torn.  i.  p.  63.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  di- 
vifion  of  our  own  ifland  are  eharaCterifed  by  the  height  of 
their  cheek-bones. 

The  fecond,  or  Mongolian  -variety,  includes  tbofc  Afiatics, 
which  do  not'  come  under  the  firft  diviiion,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  parts  of  America.  The  head  is  of  a 
fquare  form  ; and  the  cheek-bones  hand  out  widely  to  either 
fide.  The  glabella,  and  ofia  naii,  which  are  flat  and  very 
fmall,  are  placed  nearly  in  the  fame  horizontal  line  with  the 
ofi'a  malarum.  There  are  fcarcelyany  fuperciliary  ridges : the 
entrance  of  the  noftrils  is  narrow  ; the  malar  foifa  forms 
but  a flight  excavation.  The  alveolar  edge  of  the  jaws  is 
obtufely  arched  in  front  ; the  chin  rather  prominent.  This 
formation  is  moil  It  ri kingly  exhibited  in  the  Mongolian  tribes, 
which  are  widely  fcattered  over  the  continent  of  Afla,  and 
which  have  generally,  but  erroneouflv,  been  included  with 
fome  of  very  different  origin  and  formation  under  the  name 
of  Tartars  ; whereas  the  laft-mentioned  tribes,  properly  fo 
called,  belong  to  the  firft  diviflon  of  the  human  race.  The 
Calmucks,  and  other  Mongolian  nations,  which  overran  the 
Saracen  empire,  under  Zengis-Khan,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  had  entered  Europe,  are  de- 
feribed  in  the  “ Hiftoria  Major,”  of  Matthew  Paris,  un- 
der the  name  of  Tartars,  (p.  530,  London,  1686,  folio) ; 
whereas  that  appellation  properly  belongs  to  the  weftern 
Afiatics,  who  had  been  vanqu’fhed  by  the  Monguls.  The 
error,  however,  arising  from  this  fource,  has  been  propa- 
gated down  to  the  prefent  day,  fo  that  in  the  works  of  the 
moll  approved  naturalifts,  as  Button  and  Erxleben,  we  find 
the  characters  of  the  Mongolian  race  aferibed  to  what  they 
call  the  Tartars.  The  miftake  has  not  even  been  detected 
by  the  moll  celebrated  and  cuflical  modern  hiftorians  ; as 
Dr.  Robertfon  fpeaks  of  Zengis  as  the  emperor  of  the 
Tartars  (*'  Hiftory  of  America,”  vol.  i.  p.  45.)  The 
reader,  who  wifhes  for  further  information  on  this  iubjeCt, 
may  confult  J.  E.  Fifcher  conjecture  de  gente  et  nomine 
Tatarorum , in  his  “ Qoaeftioues  Petropolitanse,”  p.  46 
etfeq. 

We  have  feleCted  the  cranium  of  the  Calmuck  from 
the  third  decade  of  Blumtnbach  to  exemplify  this  variety. 
( Ahatomy  of  the  Cranium,  PL  1.  fig.  4.)  Trie  whole 
formation  and  proportions  of  this  cranium  correfpond  exactly 
to  the  well  known  Calmuck  phyfiognomv  ; and  the  repre- 
sentation perfectly  refcmbles  that  of  j the  fkull  delineated  by 
Fifcher  (“  Diff.  dc  modo,  quo  ott'a  fe  vicinis  accommodant 
partibus.”  Lugd.  Bat.  1743.  4to.  tab.  1.)  The  ftrorig 
characters,  which  are  fo  clearly  exhibited  in  this  cranium,  are 
altogether  different  from  thole  of  the  head,  which  Camper 
has  exhibited  for  that  of  a Calmuck,  in  his  work  on  the 
facial  line.  The  laft-mentioned  engraving  reprefents  a head, 
bn  which  the  negro  character,  the  very  oppottte  extreme  to 
that  of  the  Calmuck,  is  fo  unequivocally  exhibited,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  drawing  was  taken  from  an  African 
head.  The  work  of  Camper  contains  therefore,  befides 
European  Ikulis,  only  two  African  ones ; it  mull  confe- 
quently  be  completely  inadequate  to  give  any  correct  fy  He- 
matic account  of  the  fubjeCt. 

The  third,  or  Ethiopian  variety,  includes  the  Africans, 
which  do  not  come  within  the  firft  diviiion.  The  cranium 
is  narrow,  being  compreffed  at  the  fides,  where  the  tempo- 
ral foffa  is  of  immenfe  extent.  The  forehead  ftrongly 
arched  ; the  cheek-bones  projeCt  anteriorly  ; the  noftrils  are 
large  ; the  malar  fofta  is  confiderable  and  deep.  The  alve- 
olar edges  of  both  jaws  ftttnd  very  much  forwards;  they 


are  narrow,  elongated,  and  of  an  elliptical  figure.  The 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  obi  que  in  their  poiitiori. 
'File  lower  jaw  is  large  and  ftrong  ; but  the  chin,  infiead  of 
projecting  as  far  as  the  teeth,  as  it  does  in  the  European, 
recedes  confiderably,  as  in  the  monkey.  The  fubltance  of 
the  cranium  is  generally  thick,  and  the  fkull  is  confequently 
heaw.  The  facial  angle  is  about  70  degrees.  A more  de- 
tailed companion,  of  the  Negro  cranium  to  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean may  be  feen  in  Soemmerring  (“  De  corpoiis  humani 
fabrica,”  tom.  1.  $ 63.)  An  African  head  is  reprefented 
from  the  decades  of  Blumenbach  in  the  firft  plate  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Cranium,  fig.  3.  A flight  comparifon  of  the 
negro  with  the  European  lkull  will  fuffice  to  (hew,  that  the 
cranium  is  much  more  capacious  in  the  ’latter  than  in  the 
former  cafe,  confequently  that  it  mud  poflefs  a larger  brain. 
The  lateral  compreffion  of  the  Ethiopian  head,  together 
with  the  narrow  arched  forehead  compared  to  the  ainroft 
globular  European  cranium,  with  its  broad  expanded  frontal 
portion,  fufiiciently  account  for  this  difference.  At  the 
fame  time  the  bones  of  the  face  are  proportionally  larger  in 
the  African;  the  foramina  for  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  nerve3 
are  mare  ample;  and,  according  to  Soemmerring,  the 
nerves  ariiing  from  the  bafts  of  the  brain  are  more  confider- 
able.  (Ucber  d:e  korperliche  Verfc’niedcnheit  des  Neger3 
vom  Europaer,  (J  56.) 

The  refult  of  thefe  obfervations,  together  with  the  une- 
quivocal fimilarity  in  external  form  between  the  African 
cranium,  and  that  of  the  monkey,  leads  us  inevitably  to  the 
inference  that  the  Negro  approximates  in  flruCture  to  thofe 
animals.  The  faCts,  which  we  poflefs  on  this  fubjeCt,  con- 
firm the  conclufion  which  would  naturally  be  drawn  from 
thefe  premifes,  that  the  mental  faculties  of  the  Negro  are 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  white  nations.  Let  it  not  however 
be  conceived  that  thcle  remarks  are  intended  to  degrade  the 
African  to  a level  with  brutes,  or  to  juftify  thofe  who  con- 
flict- them  merely  as  a fpecies  of  monkey.  He  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  animals  by  the  fame  grand  and  conftant  cha- 
racters which  belong  to  every  variety  of  the  human  race. 
We  merely  ilate  the  obvious  inferences  deducible  from  ac- 
knowledged faCts  ; and  confider  that  a difference  in  mental 
powers  cannot  afford  any  ftronger  argument  in  proof  of  a- 
diverfitv  of  fpecies,  than  the  numerous  diftindtions  in  bodily 
ftruCture.  Indeed,  when  we  find  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind characterized  by  fuch  numerous  differences  in  bodily 
ftruCture,  it  would  be  a matter  of  furprife  if  no  diverfity 
could  be  difeovered  in  their  mental  endowments. 

The  deicription,  which  vve  have  given  above,  of  the  Negro 
cranium  mutt  be  underftood  in  a general  fenfe,  and  not  as 
univcrfally  and  unexceptionably  applicable.  Travellers  in- 
form us  that  feveral  Africans  differ  fiom  the  European  fea- 
tures and  phyiiognomy  only  in  colour  ; fo  that  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  cranium,  on  the  faith  of  which  lome  phi- 
lofophers  would  clafs  thefe  people  as  a diftindt  fpecies,  is  by 
no  means  a conftant  character. 

This  diverfity  of  .features  is  proved  by  delineations  of 
Africans,  executed  by  the  mofl  fkilful  artifts;  and  by  the 
views,  which  Blumenbach  has  exhibited,  of  fix  African 
heads,  ail  differing  from  each  other,  (“Decas  prima,”  tab, 
6,  7,  8.  “ Decas  altera,”  tab.  17,  18,  19).  Thefe 

drawings  fully  juftify  his  conclufion  ; “ genuinos  .ZEthiopes, 
fi  craniorum  formam  fpeCtes,  non  minus  eerie,  imo  vero 
magis  paffim  inter  fe  ipfos  ab  invicem  differre,  qU3m  non- 
nulli  eorum  a multorum  Europseorum  capitis  forma  differ- 
unt.”  “ Decas  altera,”  p.  33. 

In  the  two  following  varieties  the  form  of  the  cranium 
is  not  £0  ftrongly  characterized,  as  in  the  three  which  we 

have 
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have  already  confidered.  They  form  indeed  two  interme- 
diate gradations,  between  the  European  and  the  Mongolian, 
on  one  fide,  and  the  African  on  the  other. 

The fourth,  or  American  variety,  includes  all  the  Americans, 
excepting  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  past  of  the 
continent,  which  we  have  claffed  with  the  Mongolian 
divifion. 

In  this  variety  the  cheeks  are  broad,  but  the  malar  bones 
are  more  rounded  and  arched  than  in  the  Mongolian  ; and 
not  expanded  to  fuch  an  extent  on  either  fide,  nor  pofl'efiing 
fuch  an  angular  form.  The  orbits  are  generally  deep. 
The  form  of  the  forehead  and  vertex  is  influenced  in  many 
inftances  by  the  efforts  of  art.  The  cranium  is  generally 
fmooth. 

The  two  crania,  which  are  exhibited  in  the'firft  plate  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Cranium,  (figs-  5 & 6,)  in  illultration  of 
this  variety,  are  taken  from  the  loth  and  20th  plates  of 
Blumenbach’s  work.  Both  of  them  difplay  the  effedts  of 
art  in  the  form  of  the  forehead ; but  the  operation  of  this 
caufe  is  moll  unequivocal  in  that  which  wants  the  lower  jaw. 
Two  crania,  exatfly  fimilar  to  this  latter  one,  are  delineated 
in  the  (“  Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences  de  Pari?,” 
1740,  by  Hunauld  ; and  in  the  “ Journal  de  Pny  lique,”  of 
April  17S9,  by  Arthaud.) 

The  concurring  reports  of  feveral  travellers  concerning  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Caribs  to  effedl  this  alteration  in 
the  fhape  of  the  cranium,  reave  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  fa£t.  Hence  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  fceptical 
diffidence  of  various  moderns,  who  have  queliioned  the  pof- 
fibility  of  impreffing  thefe  unnatural  formations  on  the  cra- 
nium. (Sabatier  in  his  “ Trade  complet  d’Anatomie.” 
Camper  in  his  “ Differtation  fur  les  differences,”  See.  and 
Arthaud  in  the  “Journal  de  Phyfique,”  1789.)  It  fhould 
appear  from  the  relation  of  traveller*,  that  the  Caribs  prac- 
tife  different  methods  of  accomplifhing  their  objjdt;  as  by 
tying  a plate  of  wood  on  the  forehead  ; or  by  compreffing 
the  head  between  two  plates ; (Thibault  de  Chanvalon 
**  Voyage  a la  Martinique,”  p.  39.)  or  by  preffure  with  the 
hand.  The  former  is  probably  the  mod  common  method. 

“ The  Caribs,”  fays  Labat  in  his  “ Voyage  aux  iles  de 
PAmerique,”  tom.  ii.  p.  72,  are  all  well  made  and  propor- 
tioned ; their  features  are  fufficiently  agreeable,  excepting 
the  forehead,  which  appears  rather  extraordinary,  as  it  is 
Very  flat,  and,  as  it  were,  depreffed.  Thefe  people  are  not 
born  fo,  but  they  force  the  head  to  affume  that  form,  by 
placing  on  the  forehead  of  the  newly  born  child,  a fmall 
plate,  which  they  tie  firmly  behind.  This  remains  until  the 
bones  have  acquired  their  confidence  ; fo  that  the  forehead 
is  flattened  to  that  degree,  that  they  can  fee  almod  perpen- 
dicularly above  them  without  elevating  the  head.”  To  re- 
move all  further  doubt  on  the  fubjedd,  the  inllruments  and 
bandages,  by  which  the  preffure  is  made,  are  delineated 
and  deferibed  by  Dr.  Amic  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  39th 
vol.  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfique. 

The  fifth,  or  Malay  variety,  including  the  inhabitants  of 
the  numerous  Afiatic  iflands,  and  thofe  of  the  great  Pacific 
ocean,  conditute  an  intermediate  link  between  the  European 
and  Negro.  The  cranium  is  moderately  narrowed  at  its  up- 
per part ; the  forehead  rather  expanded  and  the  upper 
jaw  flightly  prominent. 

The  charafters  which  didinguifh  the  crania  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  are  fufficiently  driking  and  condant  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  very  young  fubjecls.  This  is  {hewn  by  the  three 
lad  plates  of  the  third  decade  of  Blumenbach,  which  re- 
prefent  fpecimens  of  the  three  firft  varieties. 


Caufes  of  the  peculiar  national  forms  of  the  Cranium, 

We  cannot,  at  prefent,  deliver  any  fatisfadlory  account  of 
the  caufes  of  thofe  differences  which  unqutft'onably  prevail  iit 
the  form  of  the  cranium  in  the  different  vaiieties  of  the 
human  fpecies  ; much  Jefs  are  we  able  to  underhand  the 
manner,  in  which  any  affigned  caufe  may  be  fuppofed  to 
operate  in  producing  its  effedt.  Yet  vve  think  it  right  to 
lay  before  the  reader  Blumenbach’s  remarks  on  this  point,  as 
they  tend,  in  fume  degree,  to  elucidate  the  fubje-Ct. 

The  bones  are  the  mod  fciid  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  form  a kind  of  firm  fupport  and  foundation  on  which 
the  fofter  druftures  red.  Yet  phyfiological  experiments, 
and  the  phenomena  of  difeafe  prove,  that  they  are  much 
more  1 abject  to  change,  than  the  fofter  parts  of  the  body. 
Their  el  .-ments  are  continually  melted  down,  and  removed  in 
an  imperceptible  manner  by  the  abfoibents;  while  the  lofs 
thus  occafioned  is  repaired  by  the  depolition  of  other  parti- 
cles net^Iy  fecreted  from  the  blood.  This  continual  change 
in  the  bony  materials  of  our  body,  which  is  going  on  from 
the  fird  period  of  their  formation,  occafions  them  to  ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to 
become,  as  it  were,  formed  and  fafhioned  by  their  aftion. 

The  conformation  of  the  head  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  affords  the  mod  unequivocal  proof  of  this 
circumdance.  The  internal  furface  of  the  cranium  exhibits 
a mould  of  the  lobes  and  convolutions  of  the  brain,  to  which 
it  was  adapted  ; and  the  external  furface  difplay s the  mod 
manifed  impreffions  from  the  actions  of  the  mufcles,  as 
well  as  traces  of  the  form  of  the  features,  the  general  ex- 
preffion  and  configuration  of  which  may  be  eaiily  conjeftured 
from  the  view  of  the  denuded  cranium. 

If  then  it  can  be  proved  that  climate  has  a great  effe£t  in 
modifying  the  form  of  the  face,  (and  that  it  has  that  effect 
can  be  clearly  ffiewn,  fee  Blumenbach’s  “ De  generis  humani 
varietate  nativa,”  § ^7.  ed.  3.),  the  fame  caufe  mud  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  cranium,  and  particularly  on  the 
bones  of  the  face,  although  in  a lefs  direftway. 

Befides  the  chief  and  leading  caufe,  other  acceffary  ones 
may  contribute  to  the  fame  effect.  Thus  there  is  we  think 
no  inconfidency  in  allowing  that  confiderable  and  long  con- 
tinued preffure  may  have  an  effedt  on  the  bones  of  the  face. 
The  fkull  of  a New  Hollander  in  the  poffeffion  of  Blomen- 
bach  (“  Decas  tertia,”  tab.  27.)  is  characterized  by  a re- 
markable flatnefs  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  contains  the 
incifor  and  canine  teeth.  This  formation  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  whimfical  cudom  which  thofe  barbarians  have, 
of  wearing  ornaments  in  a perforation  of  the  feptum  nafi,  of 
fuch  magnitude  as  to  obdruct  the  nodrils,  and  prevent  them 
from  breathing  through  thofe  openings. 

It  happens,  however,  much  more  frequently  that  the 
bones  of  the  flcull  receive  a peculiar,  and,  as  it  may  becalled> 
national  form,  from  various  artificial  caufes.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  flattened  occiput  of  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Vefa- 
lius,  who  attributed  it  to  the  manner  in  which  children  were 
placed  in  their  cradles,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  have 
already  dated,  that  the  form  of  the  foredread  in  the  Carib 
cranium  is  owing  to  artificial  preffure.  A fimilar  rage  for 
improving  the  fhape  of  the  head  has  been  very  prevalent  in 
the  continent  of  America.  “ The  Indians,”  lays  Adair, 

“ flatten  their  heads  in  divers  forms ; but  it  is  chiefly  the 
crown  of  the  head  they  deprefs,  in  order  to  beautify  them- 
felves, as  their  wild  fancy  terms  it : for  they  call  us  long- 
heads, by  way  of  contempt.”  (Hidory  of  the  American 
Indians,  p.  8.)  The  method  by  which  they  aceonipli£h 
their  purpofe  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  fame  author  : “ They 
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fin  the  lender  infant  on  a kind  of  cradle,  where  his  feet  are 
tilted  above  a foot  higher  than  a horizontal  pofition  ; his 
head  bends  back  into  a hole  made  on  purpofe  to  receive 
it,  where  he  bears  the  chief  part  of  his  weight  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  upon  a fmall  bag  of  fand,  without  being  in 
the  lead  able  to  move  himfeif.  By  this  preffure,  and  their 
thus  flattening  the  crown  of  the  head,  they  confequently 
make  their  heads  thick,  and  their  faces  broad.”  (p.  9.) 

Various  other  methods  have  been  prathfed,  both  by  ma- 
nual preffure,  bandages,  and  other  inftruments,  for  reducing 
the  cranium  to  certain  particular  forms,  both  in  ancient 
times,  and  in  European  as  well  as  other  more  remote  na- 
tions. We  know  that  fuch  cuftoms  have  exifted  formerly, 
-or  do  exilt  ?t  prefen t in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, among  the  French  and  Italians,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  Turks,  the  Macrocephali 
near  the  Euxine  fea,  the  modern  Sumatrans,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  and  particularly  in  many  parts  of 
America,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound,  the 
Chaftaws  of  Georgia,  the  tribes  of  Carolina,  the  Ca- 
lebs, the  Peruvians,  and  the  Maroon  Negroes  of  the 
Antilles.  (For  the  numerous  quotations  in  which  this 
fact  is  ftated  of  the  above-mentioned  nations,  the  reader 
i6  referred  to  Blumenbach  “ De  Gen.  Hum.  Var.  Nat.” 
p.  216,  21S.)  It  is  a matter  of  furprife  that  any  perfon 
fhould  have  dared  to  call  in  queftion  the  truth  of  a faft 
which  is  fuppoited  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  fo  many 
eye-witneffes.  The  pradfice  in  queftion  has  given  rife  to  the 
names  by  which  fevcral  tribes  both  in  North  and  South 
America  are  diftinguilhed.  “ The  word  Omaguas  as  applied 
to  a nation  of  Peru,  as  well  as  that  of  Cambevas,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Brazil,  iignifies  flat-head:  for  thefe  people  hare 
the  itrange  cultom  of  prefling  the  forehead  of  their  newly- 
born  children  between  two  plates,  in  order  to  make  them, 
as  they  fay,  refemble  the  fall  moon.”  (Condamine  in  the 
“ Memoires  de  1’Acad.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,”  1745.  p.  427.) 
Hence  alfo  the  “ tetes  de  boule,”  and  “tetes  plates,”  of 
Charlevoix.  (“  Hiftoire  de  la  Nouveile  France,”  tom.  3. 
p.  1S7,  3 23.)  In  further  proof  of  thefe  pradlices,  we  find 
that  they  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftical 
councils.  J.  S.  de  Aguirra,  in  the  “ Colledtio  maxima  con- 
ciliorum  omnium  Hifpaniae  et  novi  orbis.”  Romas,  1 75^5 . 
fol  ) relates  a decree  which  puffed  in  the  third  fynod  of  the 
diocefe  of  Lima,  againit  the  Indian  method  of  deforming 
their  children’s  heads.  “ Cupientes  penitus  exftirpare  abu- 
fum,  et  fuperftitionem,  quibus  lndi  paflim  infantum  capita 
formis  imprimunt,  qnas  ipfl  vocant  Caito,  coma,  op  alt  a ; 
ftatuimus  & praecipimus,”  &c.  &c.  recounting  various  pu- 
nifhments  againit  the  delinquents;  as,  for  inftance,  that  a 
woman  who  has  committed  fuch  an  offence,  “ frequentet 
doctrinam  per  continuos  decern  dies  mane  & vefperi  pro  pri- 
ma  culpa;  pro  fecunaa  vero,  per  viginti,”  &c. 

Neverthelefs,  however  clearly  the  fa£t  itfelf  may  be  proved, 
people  will  ftill  be  inclined  to  doubt  of  what  has  been  often 
afferted  iince  the  time  of  Hippocrates;  viz.  that  thefe  pe- 
culiar forms  of  the  head,  produced  in  the  firft  inftance  by 
artificial  preffure  continually  piadtifed  for  a long  feries  of 
generations,  have  paffed  at  length,  in  the  progrefs  of  time, 
by  a kind  of  hereditary  defeent,  to  the  offspring,  fo  as  to 
have  become  a fecond  nature.  There  is  a well  known  paf- 
fage  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Hippocrates,  “ De  aeribus, 
aquis  & locis,”  concerning  the  Macrocephali,  a nation  fitu- 
ated  near  the  Euxine  fea.  He  ftates  that  no  other  people 
have  the  cranium  of  fuch  a form  as  thefe.  It  was  the  great 
obiedt  of  their  ambition  to  have  the  head  as  long  as  pofiible  : 
hence  arofe  the  pradlice  of  moulding  with  their  hands  the 
Sender  heads  of  their  children.  When  in  it3  plaftic  ftate  it 


might  be  compared  to  the  “ udum  & molle  lutum,”  fo  as 
to  compel  it  to  affume  an  elongated  form,  and  of  comprtff- 
ing  it  by  means  of  appropriate  bandages  and  inftruments,  fo 
as  to  prevent  its  growth,  except  in  the  diredtion  which  they 
defined.  When  this  cuilom  had  been  long  continued,  the 
peculiar  form  remained  without  any  farther  efforts. 

The  father  of  medicine  has  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
Angular  phenomenon  by  his  hypothefis  of  generation,  which 
is  nearly  iimilar  to  that  of  Buffon.  He  fuppofes  the  genital 
fluid  to  be  coliedted  from  all  parts  of  the  body;  and  hence 
that  the  members  of  the  foetus  are  fafhioned  according  to 
thofe  of  the  parents,  from  whom  this  fluid  is  derived  : fo 
that  a Macrocephalous  father  would  beget  a fon  of  the  fame 
formation,  &c. 

The  opinion  which  fuppofes  that  artificial  forms  of  the 
cranium  may  ultimately  be  tranfmitted  to  the  offspring,  fo 
as  to  conftitute-  national  characters,  has  been  contradicted 
by  fome  phyfiologifts.  We  cannot  at  prefent  perhaps  deter- 
mine the  queftion  fatisfactorily  on  either  fide.  The  tranf- 
miffion  of  other  national  marks,  as  peculiar  forms  of  the  fea-. 
tures,  and  of  organic  difeafes,  as  defedts  of  pronunciation, 
not  to  mention  various  inftances  in  which  cafual  mutilations 
have  paffed  to  the  offspring,  will  induce  us  to  refledt  a little 
before  we  adopt  implicitly  the  negative  fide  of  the  queftion. 

We  have  one  remark  only  to  add  on  this  part  of  the  fub- 
jedt ; viz.  that  the  differences  in  the  form  of  the  cranium 
are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  authorife  us  in  afiigning  tha 
different  races  of  mankind,  in  which  they  occur,  to  fpecies 
originally  different ; for  they  are  not  more  confiderable,  nor 
even  fa  remarkable  as  fome  variations  which  occur  in  animals 
confeffedly  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thus  the  head  of  the  wild, 
boar  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  domeftic  pig.  The 
different  breeds  of  horfes  and  dags  are  diltinguifhed  by  the 
meft  ftriking  difiimilarities  in  the  head  : in  which  view  the 
Neapolitan  and  Hungarian  horfes  may  be  contrafted.  The 
wild  original  of  the  cow  pofftffes  large  lacrymal  foffae,  which 
are  completely  loft  in  the  domefticated  animal.  'The  very 
Angular  form  of  the  head  in  the  Paduan  fowl  is  a more  re- 
markable deviation  from  the  natural  itrndture  than  any  va- 
riation which  occurs  in  the  human  cranium. 

National  Peculiarities  in  the  Form  of  the  Teeth. 

In  the  year  1779  Blumenbach  difeovered  a peculiarity  in 
the  form  of  fome  of  the  teeth  in  two  Egyptian  mummies. 
The  incifors,  inftead  of  poffcfiing  their  ordinary  thin  cutting 
edges,  were  thick  in  their  bodies,  and  refembled  truncated 
cones  : and  the  canine  teeth  were  only  diftinguifhable  from 
the  bicufpides  by  their  fituation.  The  fame  circumftancts 
have  been  obferved  in  other  fpecimens;  as  in  a mummy  at 
Cambridge,  deferibed  by  Middleton  (“  Monumenta  Anti- 
quitatis,”  in  his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  170.);  in  another  at 
Cafleil,  (Briickmann’s  “ Defcription,”  Brunfwick,  1782, 
4to.);  and  in  a third  at  Stutgard  (“  Storr,  prodromus 
Methodi  Mammalium,”  p.  24.)  Blumenbach  difeovered 
the  fame  ftructure  in  another  head  of  a young  mummy, 
which  he  opened  in  London.  (“  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,”  1794.  part  2.)  There  muft,  he  obferves,  be  great 
differences  in  the  crania  of  various  mummies,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  the  practice  of  treating  the  dead  body  in 
this  manner  prevailed  in  Egypt  for  fo  many  ages,  during 
which  great  viciflitudes  occurred  in  the  dominion  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  ; and  confequently  that  we  cannot 
reafonably  expedt  to  find  this  formation  of  the  teeth  in 
every  fpecimen.  Yet  it  conftitutes  a Angular  variety,  and 
deferves  mention,  as  it  may  afiift  in  diftinguifhing  the 
mummies  of  fome  particular  age  or  nation.  It  is  difficult 
to  afiign  a caufe  for  this  peculiarity  of  conformation.  Blu- 
menbach 
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menbach  afcribes  it  to  the  kind  of  food,  which,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  ftates  to  have  coniilted 
chiefly  of  vegetables,  roots,  &c.  This,  he  fays,  would 
occalion  great  mechanical  abralion  ; which,  according  to 
him,  is  attended  with  an  increafed  thicknefs  ofthefe  organs, 
both  in  man  and  animals.  If  he  means  that  the  teeth  grow 
thicker  by  this  caufe,  after  their  firft  formation,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  explanation  mull  completely  fail ; as 
fuch  a growth  is  quite  incompatible  with  every  fad  which 
we  po fiefs  concerning  the  ftrudure  and  economy  of  thele 

°r|  ATimilar  formation  of  the  teeth  was  noticed  by  Window 
in  the  cranium  of  a Greenlander  from  the  ifle  of  Dogs, 
(Hond-Eyland)  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland.  -“  The  in- 
cifors,  fays  this  anatomift,  are  flat  from  before  backwards, 
and  fhort ; inftead  of  having  a cutting  edge  ; hence  they 
rcfemble  grinders  more  than  cutting  teeth.  The  gentle- 
man,  who  prefented  me  with  this  cranium,  laid  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hond-Eyland  eat  their  meat  raw.  They 
move  their  jaws  in  a very  Angular  manner,  and  make  feveral 
orimaces  while  chewing  and  fwallowing.  It  was  the  obser- 
vation of  this  Angular  fpedtacle  that  induced  him  to  leek 
for  an  opportunity  of  difcovering  whether  thefe  inlanders 
poffeffed  any  peculiarity  of  conftrudtion  in  their  jaws  or 
teeth.’’  “ Memoires del’ Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  i/22. 

P*  3 ^ 3 * 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  two  Efitimaux  crania  in  the 
poffcflion  of  Biumenbach,  from  Labrador,  “ Decas  Ora- 
tor. Tertia.”  tab.  24.  25,  which  exhibit  the  fame  thicken- 
ed form  and  worn  appearance  of  the  teeth.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Elkimaux  are  derived  from  the  fame  race 
with  the  Greenlanders,  and  that  their  name  has  its  origin 
from  their  practice  of  eating  raw  flefh.  , 

We  doubt  much  whether  there  be  any  real  original  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  teeth  in  the  inltances  juft  men- 
tioned : and  are  rather  inclined  to  refer  the  obferved  pecu- 
liarity of  form  to  the  mechanical  attrition,  which  it  appears 
that  the  teeth  had  experienced  in  all  cafes.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  incifor  teeth  are  wedge-fhaped,  and  in- 
creafe  gradually  in  thicknefs  from  their  cutting  margin 
to  the  gum.  Hence,  if  one  of  thefe  organs  be  half  worn 
away,  it  will  entirely  lofe  its  natural  appearance  as  a cut- 
ting tooth,  and  will  refemble  in  form  the  teeth  found  in  the 
crania  above-mentioned. 

The  affertion  of  Buffon,  Erxkben,  and  others,  that  the 
teeth  of  the  Calmucks  are  longer,  and  feparated  by  wider 
intervals  from  each  other,  is  contradicted  by  the  fpecimeus 
of  their  crania  in  the  poffefiion  of  Blumenbach. 

Some  other  peculiar  fhapes  of  the  teeth  are  produced  by 
artificial  means.  Thus  fome  tribes  of  Negroes  file  them  io 
as  to  make  them  conical  and  fharp  pointed  (Churchill’s 
“ Collection  of  Voyages,”  vol.  v.  p.  139.  143.  385.  Phi- 
lof.  Tranf.  vol.  73.  pt.  X,  p.  92):  fome  of  the  Malays 
deftroy  a great  part  of  the  enamel  (Forreft’s  “ Voyage  to 
New  Guinea,  p.  237.  Marfden’s  “ Hiltory  of  Sumatra, 
p,  46) ; or  make  grooves  on  its  furface,  (Hawkefworth’s 
‘‘  Collection  of  Voyages,”  vol.  iii.  p.  349,  of  the  javanefe). 
Blumenbach  ftates,  that  he  has  feen  fome  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
vanefe, who  had  carefully  removed  the  enamel  from  the 
edge  of  the  teeth  by  means  of  a ftone. 

Comparifon  of  the  Human  Skull  with  that  of  Animals. 

A very  ftriking  difference  between  man  and  all  other  ani- 
mals confifts  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cranium  and 
face  ; which  are  in  general  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the 
facial  line. 


The  two  organs,  which  occupy  moft  of  the  face,  are 
thofe  of  fmellirg  and  tailing  (including  the  inlfrumerits  of 
maftication,  &c.)  In  proportion  as  theie  parts  are  more  de- 
veloped ; the  { ize  of  the  face  compared  to  that  of  the 
cranium,  is  augmented.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  brain 
is  large,  the  volume  of  the  cranium  is  increafed  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  face.  A large  cranium  and  fma'l  face 
indicate  therefore  a large  brain  with  irconfiderable  organs  of 
fmeliing,  tafting,  mafticating,  See.  : while  a fmall  cranium 
with  a large  face  (hews  that  thefe  proportions  are  reverfed. 
The  nature  and  character  of  each  animal  mil  it  depend  in 
great  meafure  on  the  relative  energy  of  its  different  func- 
tions : it  is  in  a manner  fubdued  and  unaltered  by  its  moft 
powerful  fenfations.  We  meet  with  examples  of  this  daily 
in  the  human  fpecies  ; but  the  differences  which  can  be  ot> 
ferved  between  one  man  and  another  in  this  refpeCt,  mult 
be  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  occur  between  animals  of 
different  fpecies.  The  brain  is  the  common  centre  of  the 
nervous  fyftem : all  our  perceptions  are  conveyed  to  this 
part,  as  to  a fenforium  commune  ; and  this  is  the  organ  by 
which  the  mind  combines  and  compares  thefe  perception-.-, 
and  draws  inferences  from  them — by  which  in  fliort  it  re- 
flects and  thinks. 

We  lhall  find  that  animals  partake  in  a greater  degree  of 
this  latter  faculty,  or  at  lealt  approach  more  nearly  to  it, 
in  proportion  as  the  mafs  of  medullary  fubllance,  forming 
their  brain,  exceeds  that,  which  conftitutes  the  reft  of  the 
nervous  fyftem ; or, in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the  organ 
of  the  mind  exceeds  thofe  of  the  fenfes.  Since  then  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  cranium  and  face  indicate  alfo  thofe  of 
the  brain,  and  the  two  principal  external  organs,  we  (hall 
not  be  furprifed  to  find  that  they  point  out  to  us,  in  great 
mtafure,  the  general  character  of  animals  ; the  degree  of 
inftinCt  and  docility  which  they  poffefs : and  hence  the 
ftudy  of  thefe  proportions  is  of  great  importance  to  the  na- 
turalift.  Man  combines  by  far  the  largejl  cranium  with  the 
fmallejl  face  : and  animals  deviate  from  thefe  relations  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increafe  in  ftupidity  and  ferocity. 

One  of  the  moft  Ample  methods  (though  fometimes  indeed 
infufficient)  of  exprefling  the  relative  proportions  of  thefe 
parts,  is  the  facial  line,  which  we  have  already  deferibed.  In 
man  only  is  the  face  placed  perpendicularly  under  the  front 
of  the  cranium  ; fo  that  the  facial  line  is  perpendicular. 
Hence  the  angle  formed  between  this  line,  and  the  horizon- 
tal one,  which  paffes  through  the  nofe  and  meatus  audito- 
rins,  is  moft  open,  or  approaches  moft  nearly  to  a right 
angle  in  the  human  fubjeCt.  The  face  of  animals  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  cranium  inftead  of  under  it  : that  cavity  is 
fo  diminifhed  in  iize,  that  its  anterior  expanded  portion, 
or  forehead,  is  foon  loft,  as  we  recede  from  man.  Hence 
the  facial  line  is  oblique  : and  the  facial  angle  is  acute : 
it  becomes  more  and  more  fo  as  we  defeend  in  the  fcale 
from  man  ; and  in  feveral  birds,  in  moft  reptiles  and  fifties, 
it  is  loft  altogether,  as  the  cranium  and  face  are  completely 
on  a level,  and  form  parts  of  one  horizontal  line. 

The  idea  of  ftupidity  is  affociated,  even  by  the  vulgar, 
with  the  elongation  of  the  fnout,  whieh  neceffkrily  lowers 
the  facial  line,  or  renders  it  more  oblique  : hence  the  crane 
and  fnipe  have  become  proverbial.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  facial  line  is  elevated  by  any  caufe,  which  does  not  in- 
creafe the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  as  in  the  elephant  and 
owl,  by  the  cells,  which  feparate  the  two  tables,  the  ani- 
mal acquires  a particular  air  of  intelligence,  and  gains  the 
credit  of  qualities,  which  he  does  not  in  reality  poffefs. 
Hence  the  latter  animal  has  been  feledted  as  the  emblem  of 
the  goddefs  of  wifdom  5 and  the  former  is  diftinguilhed  in 
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t\)e.  Indian  language  bv  a name  which  indicates  an  opinion 
that  he  participates  with  man  in  his  mod;  diftinguiihfng 
charadleridic,  the  poffeffion  of  reafon. 

The  invaluable  remains  of  Grecian  art  fhew  that  the 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  circumftances : 
they  were  aware  that'  an  elevated  facial  line  formed  one  of 
the  grand  charadlers  of  beauty  ; and  indicated  a noble  and 
generous  nature.  Hence  they  have  extended  the  facial 
angle  to  90  degrees  in  the  repreferitation  of  men  on  whom 
they  wifhed  to  bellow  an  auguil  character.  And  in  the 
ilatues  of  their  gods  and  heroes  they  have  carried  it  beyond 
a right  angle,  and  made  it  ioo°. 

The  facial  line  of  the  European  forms  an  angle  of  §o° 
Negro  - - 7°° 

Orang-utang  - - 

Monkey  - - 42 0 

Thefe  are  reprefented  in  the  fecond  plate  of  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Cranium  {figs.  4,  5>  6,  & 8).  In  fome  other  mam- 

malia the  angle  is  no  more  than  about  20°. 

The  boundaries  of  the  facial  angle  in  the  human  fubjedl 
are  therefore  70°  and  8o°.  A fmaller  angle  than  the  for- 
mer conftitutes  an  approach  to  the  monkey.  Yet  it  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  latter,  as  the  Greeks  have  done  in 
their  reprefentations  of  the  deity  : here  however  ioo° 

feems  to  be  the  ne plus  ultra  ; beyond  which  the  proportions 
of  the  head  would  appear  deformed. 

That  angle,  according  to  Camper,  conftitutes  the  mod 
beautiful  countenance,  and  hence  he  fuppofes  the  Greeks 
adopted  it.  For,”  lays  he,  “ it  is  certain  that  no  fuch 
lnad  was  ever  met  vvith  ; and  I cannot  conceive  that  any 
fuch  Ihould  have  occurred  among  the  Greek?,  ftnee  neither 
the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  probably  defeended,  nor 
the  Perftans,  nor  the  Greeks  themfelves  ever  exhibit  fuch  a 
formation  on  their  medals,  when  they  are  reprefenting  the 
portrait  of  any  real  charadter.  Hence  the  antient  model 
of  beauty  does  not  exift  in  nature,  but  is  a thing  of  imagin- 
ary creation  ; it  is  what  Winkelmann  calls  “ beau  ideal.” 

A vertical  feftion  of  the  head,  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, ihews  us  more  completely  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  cranium  and  face.  In  the  European,  the  area  of  the 
fedlion  of  the  cranium  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
face  ; the  lower  jaw  not  being  included.  The  proportion 
of  the  face  is  fomewhat  larger  in  the  Negro  ; and  it  increafes 
again  in  the  orang-utang.  The  area  of  the  cranium  is  about 
double  that  of  the  face  in  the  monkeys ; in  the  baboons, 
and  in  mod  of  the  carnivorous  mammalia,  the  two  parts  arc 
nearly  equal.  The  face  exceeds  the  cranium  in  moll  of  the 
other  orders  of  mammalia.  In  the  ruminant  animals  the 
area  of  the  face  is  about  double  that  of  the  cranium,  and  it 
is  nearly  four  times  as  large  in  the  horfe. 

The  outline  of  the  face,  when  viewed  in  fuch  a fedlion 
as  we  have  juft  mentioned,  forms  in  the  human  fubjedt  a 
triangle  ; the  longed  fide  of  which  is  the  line  of  jur.dlion 
between  the  cranium  and  face.  This  extends  obliquely 
backwards  and  downwards  from  the  root  of  the  nofe  towards 
the  foramen  occip’tale.  The  front  of  the  face,  or  the  ante- 
rior line  of  the  triangle  is  the  (horteft  of  the  three.  The 
face  is  fo  much  elongated,  even  in  the  monkeys,  that  the 
.line  of  jundlion  of  the  cranium  and  face  is  the  {horteft  fide 
of  tiie  triangle  ; and  the  anterior  one  is  the  longed.  Thefe 
proportions  become  dill  more  contidtrable  in  the  other 
mammalia. 

The  great  occipital foramen  holds  a very  different  fttuaticn 
in  animals  from  that  which  it  poffefles  in  the  human  fub- 
jedt j and  its  pofition  again  differs  confiderably  in  the  va- 
rious fpecies.  Thefe  differences  arife  chiefly  from  the  ordinary 


altitude  of  the  body, and  from  theform  of  the  head.  The  head 
and  neck  of  man  being  diredled  vertically,  his  head  is  placed 
in  a date  of  equilibrium  on  the  vertebral  column,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate its  motions,  and  to  maintain  it  firmly  on  the  point  of 
fupport,  which  it  poffefles  in  the  natural  attitude  of  the 
body.  Hence  the  great  occipital  hole  is  placed  in  the  hu- 
man fubjedl  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  balis  cranii ; and  is 
very  little  more  diftant  from  the  front  of  the  jaws,  than 
from  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  occiput.  The  pofition 
of  the  head  is  fo  favourable  for  its  being  held  in  a date  of 
equilibrium,  that  if  the  vertical  line  of  the  trunk  and  neck 
were  continued  upwards,  it  would  pafs  through  the  top  of 
the  head. 

The  occipital  hole  differs  therefore  confiderably  from  that 
of  animals  in  its  diredlion.  Let  us  draw  a line  according  to 
thecourfe  or  level  of  this  opening:  it  will  pafs  from’ the  pofte- 
rior  edge  of  the  foramen,  along  the  furface  of  the  condyles, 
and  it  continued  anteriorly,  will  terminate  jud  under  the  or- 
bits. It  forms  in  ftrort  almod  an  horizontal  line,  which  in. 
terfedls,  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  vertical  line  of  the  body 
and  neck,  when  the  head  is  held  draight,  without  being 
inclined  forwards  or  baeikwards. 

In  this  attitude,  the  face  is  in  a vertical  line  parallel  to  that 
of  the  body  and  neck  ; and  confequently  the  jaws  hardly 
extend  in  front  beyond  the  forehead.  They  are  very  (hort 
in  comparifon  with  thole  of  mod  animals  : for  the  length 
of  the  lower  maxillary  bone  of  man,  meafured  from  the 
chin  to  the  poderior  edge  of  the  condyle  is  only  half  the 
length  of  the  whole  head,  as  taken  from  the  chin  to  the 
occiput  ; and  fcarcely  the  ninth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
body  from  the  anus  to  the  vertex : and  about  the 
eighteenth'part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body  from  the  tep 
of  the  head  to  the  feet.  This  latter  point  of  comparifon  is 
however  fcarcely  applicable  to  the  fubjedl ; inafmuch  as 
there  is  hardly  any  other  animal  but  man,  which  has  the 
hind  legs  as  long  as  the  trunk,  neck,  and  head  taken  toge- 
ther, and  meafured  from  the  vertex  to  the  pubis. 

The  principal  condituent  parts  of  the  human  ftrudlure 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  animals  ; but  there  is  as  much, 
difference  in  the  mode  of  union,  and  form  of  the  bones,  as 
in  the  attitude  of  man,  compared  to  that  of  animals.  Let 
us  fuppofe  a man  to  affume  the  attitude  of  a quadruped, 
and  that  he  fhould  attempt  to  walk  on  all  fours  ; he  will 
find  himfelf  in  a very  unnatural  pofition.  The  motions  of 
his  arms,  legs,  hands,  feet,  and  head,  will  be  very  labo- 
rious ; and  it  will  he  impofiible  for  him  to  acquire  a firm 
gait  and  regular  progrtfiiori.  The  obftacks,  which  he  ex- 
periences, arife  from  the  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  hands, 
feet,  and  head  : the  latter  only  come  within  the  fcope  of  the 
prefent  article. 

In  proportion  as  the  volume  of  the  brain  increafes  in  com- 
parifon to  that  of  the  whole  body,  fo  does  the  occiput  be- 
come'more  convex  and  prominent;  the  foramen  magnum  is 
removed  further  from  the  back  of  the  head  ; and  the  level 
of  this  opening  approaches  the  horizontal  diredlion.  Hence, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  but  little  further  in  man 
from  the  extremity  of  the  jaws  than  from  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  its  diredlion  is  nearly  horizontal.  This  pofition 
of  the  opening,-  which  places  the  head  in  a date  of  equi. 
librium  upon  the  neck,  and. brings  the  face  forwards  in  the 
natural  eredl  pofture,  would,  if  man  went  on  all  fours, 
prevent  him  from  elevating  the  head  fufficiently  to  fee  be- 
fore him,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  head  would  be  flopped 
by  the  projedlion  of  the  occiput  meeting  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck. 

In  mod  animals  the  great  occipital  foramen  is  placed  at 
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the  back  of  the  head  the  jaws  are  confiderably  elongated  ; 
the  occiput  forms  no  projection  beyond  this  opening,  the 
level  of  which  is  in  a vertical  line,  or  at  leaft  very  (lightly 
inclined.  Hence  the  head  is  connected  to  the  neck  by  its 
back  par'',  iuftead  of  being  arfculated,  as  in  man,  by  the 
middle  of  its  balls ; and,  iuftead  of  being  in  equilibrium,  it 
hangs  to  the  front  of  the  neck.  This  ftrudure  bellows  on 
quadrupeds  the  power  of  uling  their  jaws  for  feizing  what  is 
before  them  ; of  elevating  them  to  reach  what  may  be  above 
the  head,  although  the  body  be  placed  horizontally  ; and 
of  touching  the  ground  w.th  the  mouth  by  deprc fling  the 
head  and  neck  as  low  as  the  feet.  The  latter  motion  could 
not  be  performed  by  man,  even  if  he  were  in  the  attitude  of 
a quadruped  ; for  if  he  lowered  the  head  to  the  ground,  he 
would  only  touch  it  with  the  forehead  or  vertex. 

In  feveral  animals  there  is  fome  diftance  between  the  fo- 
ramen magnum,  and  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  occiput  ; 
but  this  interval  is  no  where  fo  confiderable  as  in  the  human 
fubjed,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  increafed  does  the  direc- 
tion of  the  occipital  foramen  approach  more  to  the  horizon- 
tal one. 

Animals  of  the  monkey  kind  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  h uman  ftrudure  in  the  politiou  and  direction  of  the 
occipital  foramen  titan  any  others.  In  the  orang-ntang  it 
is  twice  as  far  from  the  jaws  as  from  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
and  it  is  confiderably  inclined  downwards,  fo  that  a line 
drawn  in  its  level  paffes  below  the  lower  jaw,  iuftead  of 
going  j lift  under  the  orbit  as  in  man. 

The  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  foramen  may  be 
eftimated  by  noting  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
line  drawn  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  according  to 
the  diredion  of  the  opening,  with  another  line  pafling  from 
the  pofterior  edge  of  the  foramen  to  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  orbit.  This  angle  is  of  3°  in  man,  and  of  370  in  the 
ourang-utang.  The  length  of  the  jaws  in  this  animal  mult 
exceed  that  of  the  human  fubjed  in  the  fame  proportion  : 
the  lower  maxilla  is  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  trunk 
and  head,  taken  from  the  vertex  to  the  anus,  while  in  man  it 
is  only  one  (eventh. 

The  occipital  angle  is  of  470  in  the  lemur  ; it  is  ft  ill 
greater  in  the  dog  ; and  in  the  horfe  it  is  of  90°,  or  a right 
angle,  the  pofition  of  the  opening  being  completely  ver- 
tical. 

The  nx! ant  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  has  been  fet  down  by 
Camper  as  one  of  the  grand  charatteriftics  which  diftingtftfh 
the  human  head  from  that  of  other  animals.  The  fupetior 
maxillary  bones  of  the  human  fubjed  are  united  to  each 
other,  and  contain  the  whole  of  th*s  upper  feries  of  teeth . 
They  are,  however,  feparated  in  brutes  by  a third  bone  of 
a wedge  lhape,  which  contains  the  incifor  teeth,  and  there- 
fore was  called  os  incifivum.  It  is  united  by  peculiar  futures 
to  the  neighbouring  bones. 

That  man  pofftffes  nothing  analogous  to  the  intermaxil- 
lary bone  of  brutes  is  fo  clear,  that  we  mull  be  furprifed 
bow  fo  excellent  an  anatomdt  as  Vicq-d’Azyr  could  difco- 
ver  any  analogy  in  the  human  jaw  to  the  flrudure  of  qua- 
drupeds. “ Memoites  de  1’ Acad,  des  Science’s  de  Paris,” 
1780.  The  tranfverfe  flit  behind  the  incifor  teeth,  which 
is  cnnftantly  obfervable  in  the  young  fubjed,  and  fometimes 
diftingutfhable  in  the  adult,  was  very  well  known  to  the 
older  anatomifts.  But  that  this  fiffure  could  not  deferve 
the  name  of  a future,  was  very  corredly  obferved  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  bv  the  acute  Fallopius.  (See 
its  defeription  in  the  account  of  the  bones  of  the  face.) 

Whether  all  other  mammalia,  btiides  the  human  fubjed, 
poffefs  this  bone,  is  not  fo  decidedly  afeertained,  as  that  man 
has  it  not.  Blumenbach  mentions,  that  it  does  not  appear 
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in  feveral  crania  of  the  genus  fimla,  which  he  examined. 
“ De  Gen,  Hum.  var.  Nat.”  p.  38.  Neither  Tyfon  nor 
Daubenton  found  it  in  the  ourang-utang.  However  this 
queltion  may  be  decided,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
crania  of  all  the  quadrumanous  mammalia,  which  are  the 
moll  anthropomorpnous  animals,  as  well  as  of  all  other  qua- 
drupeds, are  diflinguifhed  from  the  human  fluid  by  the 
great  length  and  projedion  of  the  jaws. 

The  teeth  of  the  human  fubjed  differ  from  thofe  of  all 
Kiammaha  in  being  placed  clofe  to  each  other,  and  arranged 
in  an  uniform  and  unbroken  feries.  The  lower  incifors  are 
perpendicular,  which  is  altogether  a peculiar  charader  of 
the  human  head.  The  cufpidati  do  not  projed  beyond  the 
others,  nor  are  they  feparated  by  any  intervals  from  the 
neighbouring  teeth.  The  molares  are  furnifhed  with  pecu- 
liar blunt  prominences  or  tubercles  very  different  from  thofe 
of  any  of  the  monkey  kind. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  human  cranium  is  charaderizea  by 
three  very  remarkable  circumltances  : its  peculiar  fhortnefs  ; 
the  prominence  of  the  chin,  which  ariles  from  the  perpen- 
dicular pofition  of  the  lower  incifor  teeth  ; and  by  the  form, 
diredion,  and  mode  of  articulation  of  the  condyles,  which 
circumftanees  differ  from  the  flrudure  of  all  other  animals, 
and  clearly  fhew  that  man  is  deligned  by  nature  to  be  an 
omnivorous  animal. 

Cranium,  in  Natural  H'Jlory,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
the  Anomia , with  a fmooth  ventricofe  (hell,  tranfverfely 
ftriated,  found  in  the  ^Norwegian  fea.  Alfo,  a fpecies  of 
Alcyonittm,  tuberiform,  white,  and  fetofe  ■,  found  in  the 
fame  fea  with  the  former. 

CRANK,  a contrivance  in  machines,  in  mannerof  an  el- 
bow, only  of  a fquare  form;  projeding  out  from  an  axis, 
or  fpmdle  ; and  lerving,  by  its  rotation,  to  raite  and  fall  the 
piffons  of  engines  for  railing  water,  or  the  like. 

Crank,  in  Sea  Language.  A (hip  is  faid  to  be  crank- 
fided,  when,  for  want  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  ballad  or 
cargo,  (he  cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but  Imall  fail 
without  danger  of  overfetting. 

She  is  faid  to  be  crank  by  the  ground , when  her  floor  is 
fo  narrow,  that  fhe  cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without 
danger. 

Crank  is  alfo  an  iron  brace  which  fnpports  the  lamhorns 
on  the  poop-quarters,  & c. 

CRANMER,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  the  mod  emi- 
nent prelate  that  ever  filled  the  (ee  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
July  2,  1489,  at  Afladon,  in  Nottinghamfliire.  At  the 
age  of  14  he  was  admitted  to  Jefus  College,  Cambridge. 
By  his  great  diligence  in  his  academical  fi'udtes,  and  by  his 
zeal  m the  purfuit  of  biblical  knowledge,  he  acquired  very 
high  reputation,  and  quickly  obtained  a fellowfitip  and  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  The  former  he  foon  loft  by  marrying  ; 
but  his  wife  dying  within  a year  of  his  entering  the  holy 
date,  he  was  again  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  a rare 
circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  a fignal  proof  of  the  rc- 
fped  and  affedion  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends. 
By  Cardinal  Wblfey  he  was  offered  a fellowfhip  at  Oxford, 
which  he  did  not  accept  ; and  in  1523  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed  theological  ledurer  and  ex- 
aminer : in  both  capacities  he  rendered  the  molt  effential 
fervices  to  the  interefts  of  learning  and  religion.  He  had 
not,  however,  long  retained  thefe  offices  before  the  plague 
obliged  him  to  retire  for  fafety  to  Waltham  Abbey,  where, 
meeting  with  Dr.  Fox,  the  king’s  almoner, and  Dr.  Stephen 
Gardiner,  the  fecretary,  the  converfation  turned  on  the  fub- 
jed: cf  the  king’s  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine,  In  giv- 
ing an  opinion,  on  this  fubjed,  he  faid  the  queltion  smifi  be 
reduced  to  this;  “ Whether  a man  may  marry  his  brother’s 
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wife;”  which  might  be  difcuffed  and  decided  by  the  autho- 
rity of  fcripttlre,  in  this  country  as  well  as  at  Rome.  When 
Henry  was  informed  of  this  reply,  he  not  only  applauded 
Cranmer’s  fagacity,  affirming  that  “ he  had  got  the  right 
fow  by  the  ear,”  but  deftred  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He 
immediately  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  com- 
manded him  to  write  in  juif ideation  of  the  intended  divorce. 
The  doftor  quickly  produced  a work  which  completely  co- 
incided with  the  monarch’s  views,  by  proving  from  the 
feriptures,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  decifions  of  general 
councils  and  ancient  writers,  that  the  pope  poffeffes  no 
power  to  difpenfe  with  the  word  of  God.  Cranmer  argued 
the  point  fo  fuccefsfully  at  Cambridge,  and  made  fo  many 
converts  to  his  opinion,  that  he  was  fent  by  his  fovereign 
to  debate  the  matter  on  the  continent  with  the  divines  of 
Trance,  Italy,  and  Germany.  While  on  this  million  he 
married  a fecond  wife  at  Nuremberg  ; and  on  his  return  in 
1 33 » he  was  raifed  to  the  high  office  of  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  foie  view,  no  doubt,  of  fanftioning 
the  conduft  of  the  king  ; and  accordingly  in  the  following 
May,  he  pronounced  the  fentence  of  divorce  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Catharine,  and  confirmed  the  king’s  marriage 
with  Atme  Boleyn.  Thefe  afts  excited  the  vengeance  of 
the  pope,  who  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  archbifhop: 
but  he  had  already  fet  at  defiance  his  power,  by  refufing  to 
accept  his  office,  unlefs  it  were  bellowed  immediately  by 
his  own  fovereign  without  the  intervention  of  his  holinefs. 
He  therefore  heard  the  denunciations  uttered  againft  him 
without  anxiety,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  in  behalf  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  very  inftrumental 
in  procuring  an  aft  of  parliament  which  abolifhed  for  ever 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  in  thefe  realms,  and  which  declared  the 
king  fupreme  head  of  the  church.  His  next  objefts  were, 
the  tranflation  of  the  feriptures  into  Englifli,  and  the  diffo- 
lution  of  monalleries,  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  in- 
compatible with  thofe  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  in 
behalf  of  which  they  had  been  originally  inftituted.  In 
thefe  efforts  the  primate  was  fuccefsful,  and  having  already 
joined  the  king  in  fo  many  of  his  projefts,  he  was  obliged 
to  follow  him  llill  farther,  and  in  1536  he  pronounced  a 
fecond  divorce  between  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn.  In  all 
the  changes  and  reforms  introduced  by  the  king,  his  foie 
objeft  was  the  acquifition  of  new  power  and  increafed 
wealth,  and  when  he  had  fecured  his  wifhes  in  thefe  re- 
fpefts,  he  began  to  counteraft  farther  innovations,  and 
caufed  an  aft  to  be  paffed  which  impeded  the  progrefs  of 
reformation  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  By  a pro- 
vifion  in  this  law,  the  archbifhop  was  obliged  to  banifh  his 
wife  to  her  native  home.  With  this  aft  of  violence  Cranmer 
did  not  comply  without  exhibiting  a manly  oppofition, 
which  extorted  the  admiration  and  refpeft  of  the  monarch, 
though  his  enemies  fondly  imagined  it  would  effeft  his  ruin. 
In  1540  he  was  appointed  a commiffioner  for  infpefting  in- 
to matters  of  religion,  and  for  explaining  fome  of  its  chief 
doftrines  : the  refult  of  this  commiffion  was  the  circulation 
of  a work,  chiefly  compofed  by  Cranmer,  entitled  “ A ne- 
ceffary  Erudition  of  any  Chriftian  Man.”  After  the  death 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Effex,  in  whofe  behalf  he  in- 
terceded with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship,  though  ineffec- 
tually, he  retired  from  court,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  his 
own  affairs  as  an  ecclefiaftic.  The  high  rank  to  which  he 
had  attained,  rendered  him  an  objeft  of  envy  to  thole  lefs 
honoured,  and  who  eagerly  fought  his  ruin  ; but  in  every 
change  he  was  protected  by  the  king,  who  eventually  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  laft  will,  and  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom. 

Upon  the  demife  of  Henry,  in  .1546,  Cranmer  crowned 


the  young  king,  and  was,  during  the  fhort  reign  of  that" 
fovert'gn,  very  zealous  in  promoting  the  reformation.  He 
took  a very  aftive  part  in  corr.pofing,  correfting,  and  efta- 
blifhing  the  hturgy,  and  in  compiling  the  39  articles.  At 
this  period,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  archbifhop  exereffed 
his  power  with  cruelty,  and  without  that  regard  to  the 
rights  of  confcience  in  others,  which  he  had  formerly  claim- 
ed for  himfelf.  He  fanftioned,  and  was  even  the  abettor  of 
perfecution,  in  the  cafes  of  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Winchtfter, 
and  Bonner  bifhop  of  London  ; and  by  his  authority  and 
approbation  other  confiderable  men  of  the  Romifh  church 
were  imprifoned  and  perfecuted,  on  account  of  their  opi- 
nions and  attachment  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  againft  which 
he  had  fet  his  face.  It  does  not  appear  what  part  he  took 
in  the  perfecution  of  Lambert  and  Afkew  during  the  reign 
of  Henry,  who  were  cruelly  murdered  for  avowing  doc- 
trines to  which  Cranmer  himfelf  afterwards  adhered  ; blit 
his  conduft  in  regard  to  Joan  Bocher  and  George  Van 
Paris  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  reprobated.  Thefe,  fays  Mr. 
Gilpin,  were  accufed,  one  for  maintaining,  and  the  other 
for  denying  the  divinity  of  Chrift.  The  woman  was  highly 
refpefted,  and  zealoufiy  attached  to  the  reading  and  ex- 
plaining of  thofe  feriptures  which  Cranmer  had  caufed  to  be 
put  into  her  hands,  in  common  with  thofe  of  her  country- 
men. He  was  the  catife,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  itiftru- 
ment  of  her  cruel  death.  The  good  woman  favv,  or 
thought  ftie  faw,  that  Jefus  of  Nazarctli  was  a man,  like 
other  men,  only  in  the  high  degree  of  infpiration  which  he 
had  from  his  Almighty  Father.  Being  exhorted  to  abjure 
fo  damnable  a doftrine,  (be  refufed,  and  preferred  death  rather 
than  life  on  fuch  ignominious  terms,  and  (he  was  according- 
ly committed  to  the  flames.  To  the  honour  of  the  young 
king,  and  the  difgrace  of  his  minifter,  let  it  be  noted,  that 
the  mind  of  the  former  revolted  againft  the  figning  of  the 
warrant  for  Bocher’s  execution,  and  it  was  only  by  Cran-- 
mer’s  perfuafions  and  importunity  that  he  was  brought  to 
yield.  Even  then  he  deprecated  the  aft,  and  with  tears  de- 
clared, that  if  he  did  wrong,  the  archbifhop  muft  anfwer  for 
it  at  the  tribunal  of  heaven. 

In  the  year  1553,  he  (hewed  himfelf  adverfe  to  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  though  he  was 
at  length  perfuaded  to  fet  his  hand  to.it;  and  On  the 
death  of  Edward  he  avowedly  tfpoufed  her  caufe,  and  be- 
came a member  of  her  council.  The  triumph  of  Mary 
forewarned  him  that  he  had  little  to  hope  for.  Clemency, 
and  even  jultice,  were  well  nigh  banifhed  from  the  new 
court,  and  the  friends  of  Cranmer  urged  him  to  feek  for 
fafety  by  retiring  to  a foreign  country.  But  feeling  that 
the  dignity  of  his  charafter,  and  the  caufe  of  the  reforma- 
tion required  him  to  make  a (land,  he  replied  it  would  not 
be  fit  for  him  to  leave  his  poft,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  dif- 
avow  the  changes  that  had  been  made,  by  his  means,  in  re- 
ligion, during  the  late  reign.  It  was  now,  probably,  that 
the  prediction  of  Chrift  to  Peter  muft  meet  the  mind  of 
Cranmer:  “ They  that  take  the  fword  fhall  periffi  by  the 
fword.” 

He  had  been  a perfecutor,  and  muft  fall  by  the  fame 
mercilefs  means.  He  was  tried  on  a charge  of  high  trea- 
fon,  in  joining  the  party  of  Lady  Jane  ; of  this  he  was  con- 
vifted,  when  his  fee  was  declared  vacant,  and  the  fruits  of 
it  fequeftered.  He  fupplicated  for  pardon,  which  was 
granted,  but  only  that  he  might  be  tried  on  the  charge  of 
herefy,  of  which  he  was  alfo  convifted.  As  yet  the  pope’s 
authority  had  not  been  re-eftablifhtd  in  England,  and  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  repeat  the  mock  trial,  on  an  indift- 
ment  charging  him  with  blafphemy,  perjury,  incontinency, 
and  herefy.  On  this  occafion  Cranmer  refuted  every  tefti- 
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mony  of  refpeft  to  the  reprefentative  of  the  pope*  and  de* 
fended  himfelf  with  ability,  and  much  firmnefs.  But  rea- 
fon  had  no  effedt  with  judges  who  were  endeavouring  to  ba- 
nifh  reafon  from  the  world  : he  was  condemned,  and  mod 
. cruelty  treated,  efpecially  by  Bonner,  whofe  name  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  polierity  with  the  infamy  it  merits.  The 
archbilhop  bore  all  with  an  undaunted  heroifm,  till  the  prof- 
pedl  of  death  overcame  his  virtuous  refolution  ; then  he 
ligned  a recantation  of  his  religious  principles.  His  ene- 
mies having  thus  obtained  a fignal  vidtory,  loll  no  time  in 
printing  and  difperfing  every  where  the  recantation,  deter- 
mined, at  the  fame  time,  to  take  away  his  life.  On  the 
24th  of  February,  a writ  was  Ogned  for  burning  Cranmer, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary’s 
church,  Oxford,  to  hear  a difcourfe,  previoufly  to  the  fatal 
tragedy.  Dr  Cole,  provoft  of  Eton,  was  appointed  to 
preach  on  the  occafion  ; while  he  was  haranguing  the  au- 
dience, the  unfortunate  prifoner  expreffed  the  greatell  con- 
trition for  having  been  betrayed  into  the  dallardly  adl  of  re- 
cantation, but  the  fpedlators  fuppofed  that  the  tears  which 
he  fhtd  were  on  account  of  his  former  herefy.  At  length, 
Cole,  with  a malignant  countenance,  defired  him  to  make 
an  open  profellion  of  his  faith  ; when  Cranmer  avowed  tiis 
belief  in  all  that  had  been  taught  by  Chritt  and  his  apoflles, 
in  the  New  Tellament,  and  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old. 
“ And  now,”  added  he,  “ I come  to  that  which  hath  fo  much 
troubled  my  confcience,  more  than  any  thing  I ever  did  or 
faid  in  my  whole  life  ; and  that  is  the  fetting  abroad  a writ- 
ingcontrary  to  thetruth,  which  I here  nowrenounce,  astliings 
written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I thought 
in  my  heart;  and  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  fave  my 
life  if  it  might  be.  And  forafmuch  as  my  hand  offended, 
contrary  to  the  didlates  of  my  heart,  my  hand  lhall  be  firll 
punifhed.”  Aftonilhed  and  enraged  at  this  unexpected  de- 
claration, the  bigotted  and  favage  mob  dragged  him  to 
the  place  of  martyrdom,  where  he  was  quickly  fattened  to 
the  ftake  ; here  his  refolution  was  undaunted,  and  he  nobly 
obliterated  the  ftain  which  had  been  made  upon  his  charac- 
ter by  recantation.  “ This  is  the  hand  that  wrote  it,”  fays 
he,  “ and  therefore  it  lhall  firit  fuffer  punifhment.”  He  ac- 
cordingly itretchcd  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  where  he 
kept  it  unmoved  till  it  was  confumed.  In  a fhort  time  the 
fire  attacked  his  vital  parts,  and  he  died  repeating  the  words 
of  the  martyr  Stephen,  “ Lord  Jefus,  receive  my  fpirit.” 
Such  was  the  end  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age  : that  he  was  a great  and  good  man  in  many  re- 
fpefts  none  will  deny;  but  it  would  be  foolifh,  and  to  pof- 
terity  unjultifiable,  to  attempt  to  conceal  his  faults.  He 
was,  fays  Mr  Hume,  “ undoubtedly  a man  of  merit,  poffeff- 
ed  of  learning  and  capacity,  and  adorned  with  candour, 
fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all  thofe  virtues  which  were 
fitted  to  render  him  ufeful  and  amiable  in  focitty.  Hi’s 
moral  qualities  procured  him  univerfal  relpedt,  and  the 
courage  of  his  martyrdom,  though  he  fell  fhort  of  the  rigid 
inflexibility  obferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
Proteftant  party.”  There  are,  however,  others  who  can 
better  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  archbifhop  than  our  hif- 
torian.  Mr.  Gilpin,  fpeaking  of  the  noble  Hand  which 
Cranmer  made  againft  the  king  with  regard  to  the  fix  arti- 
cles, fays,  “ The  good  archbifhop  never  appeared  in  a more 
truly  Chrillian  light,  than  on  this  occafion.  In  the  midll 
of  lo  general  a defeftion,  he  alone  nwde  a Hand.  Three 
days  he  maintained  his  ground,  and  baffled  the  arguments 
of  all  oppofers.  But  argument  was  not  their  weapon,  and 
the  archbifhop  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  link  under  fuperior 
power.  Henry  ordered  him  to  leave  the  boufe.  The  pri- 
mate refufed.  “ It  was  God’s  buftnefs,”  he  faid,  “ and  not 


man’s  and,  when  he  could  do  nq  more,  he  boldly  enter- 
ed his  proteft.  Such  an  inftance  of  fortitude  is  fufficient 
to  wipe  off  many  of  thofe  courtly  ftains  which  have  faftened 
on  his  memory.”  His  behaviour  as  a Chrillian,  in  the  for- 
givenefs  of  injuries,  which  is  the  touchftone  of  pure  princi- 
ples, was  exemplified  in  the  caufe  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
“ The  laft  adl  of  this  reign,”  fays  Gilpin,  “ was  an  adl  of 
blood,  and  gave  the  archbifiiop  a noble  opportunity  of  (hew- 
ing how  well  he  had  learned  to  forgive  an  enemy.”  Henry 
had  ordered  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  be  attainted  contrary  to 
juftice.  No  man  had  been  more  the  enemy  of  Cranmer  than 
the  duke  ; yet,  fo  far  was  he  from  exulting  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  vengeance,  that  he  viewed  the  meaiure  with  horror, 
and  oppofed  the  bill  with  all  his  might ; and,  when  his  op- 
pofition  was  vain,  he  left  the  houfe  with  indignation,  and 
retired  to  Croydon. 

To  men  of  learning,  Cranmer  was  a generous  patron  and 
friend  ; he  maintained  an  intimate  and  conllant  correfpond- 
ence  with  moll  of  the  diltinguifhed  fcholars  in  Europe. 
He  was  a great  economift  of  his  time,  rifing  generally,  at 
all  feafons,  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  employing  every 
hour  with  indollryand  care.  In  his  manner  he  was  pleating 
and  amiable  ; mild  and  cheerful  in  his  temper;  and  given  to 
hofpitality,  often  beyond  the  ample  means  which  he  enjoyed. 
As  a preacher,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  plain,  pratlical,  and 
impreflive  ; and  the  charadler  of  his  writings  is  that  they 
are  more  fenfible  and  nervous,  than  elegant  and  polifhed. 
He  left  behind  him  a widow  and  children,  that  had  been 
amply  provided  for  by  Henry  VIII,,  who,  without  any  foli- 
citation,  gave  Him  a confiderable  grant  from  the  abbey  of 
Wclbeck  in  Nottinghamfhire,  which  his  family  enjoyed  af- 
ter his  deceafe.  King  Edward  made  fome  addition  to  his 
private  fortune,  and  his  heirs  were  reftored  in  blood  by  an 
adl  of  parliament,  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
writings  of  the  archbifhop  are  not  damped  with  the  marks 
of  great  fuperiority  ; though  fome  have  been  tranflated  in- 
to Latin  by  Young  and  fir  John  Cheke.  Some  potlhurr.ous 
pieces  were  publifhed  by  Strype  and  Burnet,  and  there  re- 
main, in  the  library  at  Lambeth,  two  large  volumes  of 
MSS.  chiefly  collections  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Fathers.  Cranmer  was,  according  to  Burnet, 
very  anxious  in  obtaining  the  fenfe-  of  ancient  writers  upon 
all  the  topics  of  religion,  by  which  he  might  be  directed  in 
the  caufe  cf  the  reformation.  Biog.  Brit. 

CRANNICHFELD,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Ilm,  and  furrounded  on  all  flies  by  mountains.  It  has 
2 jo  houfes,  and  1,300  inhabitants,  moll  of  whom  are  tradef- 
rr.en  and  manufadlurers,  chiefly  bafket-makers  and  Itocking- 
weavers. 

CRANNY,  in  the  Glafs  Trade,  a round  iron,  whereon 
the  workmen  in  the  glafs-houfes  roll  the  glafs,  to  make  the 
neck  of  it  fmall. 

CRANON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thefialys 
in  the  vailey  of  Tempe  ; eait  of  Pharfale,  and  well  of  the 
lake  Bccbeis,  100  Itadia  fouth-well  of  Gyrtena. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Greece,  in  Athamania,  towards  the  fource  of  the 
Achelous. 

CRANSAC,  in  Geography \ a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  fifteen  miles  from  Rhodez, 
famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  The  fprings  are  in  the  midft 
of  arid  mountains  which  emit  clouds  of  black  fmoke  of  ra- 
ther a dilagreeable  fmcll.  They  have  not  all  the  fame  pro- 
perties. That  which  is  called  the  new  fpring  is  moft  fre- 
quently ufed.  The  water  is  cold,  limpid,  and  without  fmeil  5 
it  taftes  like  a flight  folution  of  fulphate  of  iron.  It  appears 
that  it  holds  little  faliae  matter,  fuace  it  has  been  found  that 
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367  grammes  (twelve  ounces)  of  this  water  give  only 
1 gramme  6 decigrammes  (eighteen  grains)  of  faline  refidue 
in  which  there  is  fulphate  of  iron. 

A fenfible  analogy  has  been  obferved  between  the  water 
of  Cranfac,  and  that  of  Paffy  near  Paris,  with  rcfpecl  to 
their  component  parts,  as  well  as  to  their  effe&s.  Phyfi- 
cians  therefore  prefcribe  the  two  waters  indifcriminately. 

Cranfac  water  is  reckoned  good  for  the  ftomach.  It  is 
ordered  in  cafes  of  green-iicknefs,  liver  complaints,  cutane- 
ous affedlions  and  difeafes  of  the  bladder.  It  is  extremely 
purgative  at  firft,  and  even  creates  vomitiug,  but  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  days  it  operates  lefs  violently,  and  is  generally 
beneficial.  It  mull  be  ufed  cold. 

CRANSTON,  a townlhip  of  America,  being  the  fouth- 
eafternmoft  of  Providence  county,  in  Rhode  Iflatid,  fituated 
on  the  weft  bank  of  Providence  river,  five  miles  fouth  of  the 
town  of  Providence.  The  compaft  part  of  the  town  con- 
tains 30  or  60  houfes,  a baptift  meeting-houfe,  handfome 
fchool-houfe,  a diftillery,  and  a number  of  faw  and  grift 
mills ; and  is  called  Pawtuxet,  from  the  river  on  both  fides 
of  whofe  mouth  it  {lands,  and  over  which  is  a bridge  con- 
nedling  the  two  parts  of  the  town.  The  whole  townfhip 
contains  1877  inhabitants. 

CRAN-TARA,  an  implement  ufed  in  war  among  the 
ancient  Britons.  It  was  a flick  burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  a goat,  which,  after  ftriking  the  Ihicld  and 
founding  the  horn,  was  knt  by  a fwift  meffenger  to  the  near- 
eft  hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it,*  without  faying  one  word, 
except  the  name  of  the  pi  ice  of  rendezvous.  This  cran- 
tara,  which  was  well  underflood  to  denounce  dellrudlion  by 
fire  and  fword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fummous,  was 
carried  with  great  rapidity  from  village  to  village;  and  the 
prince,  in  a little  time,  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  all  his 
warriors,  ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

CRANTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a maritime  town  of 
Spain. 

GRANTOR,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Sphinx  ; which 
fee. 

Grantor,  the  Moral'Jl,  in  Biography , the  laft  cele- 
brated philofopher  of  the  Old  Academy,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Arcefilaus,  a native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  who 
Ilouriftied  about  300  years  B.  C.,  and  died  about  the 
pyoth  year  B.  C.  He  ftudied  under  Xenocrates  and  Po- 
lemo ; and  adhering  to  the  Platonic  fyfttm,  he  was  the  firft 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Plato ; but  as 
he  died  before  Pokmo  and  Crates,  he  could  not  fucceed 
them  in  the  Academic  chair.  Crantor  was  highly  cele^ 
brated  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  do&rine,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  praifes  that  are  bellowed  by  the  ancients  upon  his 
difeourft  “ On  Grief,”  which  Cicero  (Acad.  Quell.  1.  iv. 
c.  44.  Tafc.  Qu.  1.  iii.  c.  6.)  calis  u a fmall  but  golden 
piece,  adapted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  not  by  en- 
couraging lloical  infenfibility,  but  by  fuggelting  arguments 
drawn  from  the  pureil  fountains  of , phdofophy.”  That 
Crantor  acquired  great  reputation  as  a moral  preceptor  is 
intimated  by  Plorace.  (Ep.  1.  i.  ep.  2.  v.  3.) 

“ Qk,  quid  fit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Planks  et  melius  Chryfippo  et  Crantore  dicit.” 

*<  Who  better  taught  fair  virtue’s  facred  rules. 

Than  Crantor  and  Chryiippus  in  the  fchools.” 

Diog.  Laert.  lib.  iv.  24. 

CRANT2HA,  in  Botany,  Swartz.  Vahl.  SeeTRicERA. 

CRANTZPERG,  in  Geography,  a callellated  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria;  16  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Munich. 

CRANZ1A,  in  Botany , Schreb,  See  Scopopia. 


CRAON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne,  chief  piace  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt  ®f  Chateau  Gonthier.  It  has  1494,  and  the  canton 
itfelf  12,746  inhabitants.  The  latter  comprifes  it;  com- 
munes, on  a territorial  extent  of  240  kiliometres. — Alfo,  a 
caille,  and  formerly  a principality,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe;  3 miles  E.  of  Luncville. 

CRAONNE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aifne,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Laon.  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Laon,  with  a population  of  830 
individuals.  The  canton  itfelf  has  40  communes,  and 
12,148  inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  207  kilio- 
metres. 

CRAP,  in  Agriculture,  a name  fometimes  given  by 
farmers  in  fome  diftritts  to  ray-grafs,  rye-grafs,  or  red 
darnel  ( lolium  perenne),  and  in  others  to  buck-wheat  [polygo- 
num fagopyrum)  ; the  former  of  which  is  often  very  trouble- 
fome  among  wheat  crops. 

CRAPACH,  or  Krapach,  in  Geography,  is  the  name 
of  that  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Carpathian  hills,  which 
form  the  weftern  boundaries  of  Hungary,  and  feparate  Tran- 
fiivania  from  Gallicia.  They  are  now  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  Tatra . 

CRAPE,  a light  tranfparent  flufF,  in  manner  of  gauze; 
made  of  raw  filk,  gummed  and  twilled  on  the  mill;  woven 
without  crolfing,  and  much  ufed  in  mourning. 

Crapes  are  either  craped',  i.  e.  crifped ; or  fmooth  : the  firft 
double,  expreffing  a clofer  mourning  ; the  latter  Jingle,  ufed 
for  that  kfs  deep.  Note,  White  is  referved  for  young  people, 
or  thofe  devoted  to  virginity. 

The  filk  deftined  for  the  firft  is  more  twilled  than  that 
for  the  fecond  ; it  being  the  greater  or  kfs  degree  of  twill- 
ing, efpecially  of  the  warp,  which  produces  the  crifping 
given  it  when  taken  out  of  the  loom,  Iteeped  in  clear  water, 
and  rubbed  with  a piece  of  wax  for  the  purpofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this  Huff 
came  originally  from  Bologna;  but  the  chief  manufadlure 
of  it  is  faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hillory  tells  ns,  that  St.  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape,  crepa,  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over  the 
body  of  Sr.  Eloy.  The  Bollandilts  own  they  cannot  find 
what  this  crepa  was.  Binet  fays,  it  was  a frame  to  cover 
the  body  of  the  faint ; but  others,  with  reafon,  take  it  to 
be  a tranfparent  Huff,  through  which  the  body  might  be 
feen  ; and  that  this  was  the  crepa  whence  our  word  crape  was 
formed. 

CRAPENO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples;  20  miles 
W.  of  Viefte. 

CRAPONNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  J5  miles  N.  of  Le  Puy.  It  is  the  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of  Le  Puy,  and  contains 
3293  inhabitants.  The  canton  itfelf  ha3  but  6 communes, 
and  a population  of  7 95 ^ individuals,  upon  a territorial  ex- 
tent of  127  kiliometres  and  a half. — Aifo,  a canal,  in  the 
department  of  the  Touches  du  Rhone,  fed  with  the  water 
of  the  river  Durance  ; which,  alter  having  traverfed  and 
fertilized  the  plain  called  La  Crau  d' Arles,  falls  into  the 
Rh&ae  at  Arles.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  it  ferves  to  let  a 
great  number  of  mills  in  motion. 

CRAPULA,  a furfeit  by  over-eating  and  drinking.  See 
Surfeit. 

CRASHAW,  Richard,  in  Biography , an  Englilh  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  a clergyman,  and  educated  firft  at  the  Charter- 
houfe,  and  then  at  Pembroke- hall  and  Peter-houfe,  Cambridge, 
of  which  laft  he  was  a fellow  in  the  year  1637.  At  college 
he  was  diftinguilhed  for  his  talents  in  poetry,  Latin  as  well 
as  Englilh;  but  being  a man  of  ilridt  integrity,  he  fub- 
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mitted,  in  1644,  to  cxpulfion  from  the  univerfity  with 
others,  rather  than  take  the  covenant.  From  Cambridge 
he  retired  to  France,  where  he  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  not,  as  has  been  imputed  to  him,  from  fordid 
motives,  as  his  diftrefled  circumstances  Shortly  after  abun- 
dantly proved.  By  Cowley  he  was  recommended  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  who  gave  him  letters  of  introdudion  to  her 
friends  at  Rome,  where  he  firft  aded  as  private  fecretary  to 
a cardinal,  and  afterwards  obtained  a canonry  at  Loretto. 
Here  he  died  of  a fever  about  the  year  1650.  As  a poet 
Crafhaw  has  much  merit,  though  conceit  and  puerilities  are 
too  frequently  mingled  with  his  works.  The  fubjeds  of  his 
poems,  of  which  a colledion  was  made  in  1646,  were  chiefly 
devotional.  Of  thefe  fome  were  feleded  and  publilhed, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Peregrine  Fh'llips.  They  are 
{till  but  little  known  ; neverthelefs,  the  name  of  Crafhaw 
merits  this  (hort  notice,  for,  however  neglected  in  the  pre- 
fent  day,  he  was  the  companion  of  Selden,  and  the  idol  of 
Cowley  ; and  he  was,  moreover,  the  author  of  the  fine 
Latin  epigram  on  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  which  has  not  al- 
ways. been  juftly  appropriated,  and  which  concludes, 
“ Nympha  pudica  dcum  viciit  et  erubuit,”  “ The  modeft 
water  faw  its  God,  and  blufhed.”  Biog.  Brit. 

CRASIS,  in  Medicine , a term  ufed  by  the  older  writers, 
who  adopted  the  humoral  pathology,  to  denote  the  confti- 
tution  or  temperament  of  the  blood,  and  other  fluids. 
Thus,  in  thofe  difeafes,  in  which  fymptoms  of  what  lias 
been  called  putrefcency  appeared,  as  in  feurvy,  malignant 
lever,  See.  the  htemorrhajres  and  purple  foots  were  faid  to 
(hew  a diffolved  crafis  of  the  blood.  This  morbid  condition 
has  alio  been  termed  dyferafy. 

Crasis,  in  Grammar , is  a figure,  whereby  two  different 
letters  are  either  contraded  into  one  long  letter,  or  a diph- 
thong. Such,  e.  g.  is  o$»,-  for  opix;  ; cCkrhn  for  echriQesc,  8iC. 

for  Tti^so?,  &c.  where  » and  a are  contraded  into  1 ; 
e and  a into  n ; and  s and  0 into  y.  See  Contraction. 

CRASPEDARIA,  from  x^xo-cc-koy,  fringe,  in  Zoology, 
a genus  of  animalcules,  without  any  vilible  limbs  or  tails  ; 
but  with  an  apparent  mouth,  and  a ferits  of  fimbrise  round 
it  in  the  manner  of  a fringe. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  : r.  The  crafpedarium 
with  a roundifh  body.  2.  The  crafpedarium  with  an  oval 
body.  3.  The  crafpedarium  with  a cylindric  body.  They 
are  fpccies  of  the  Vorticcila  in  the  clafs  of  Vtrmes  Infuforia. 
See  VORTICELLA. 

CRASPEDIA,  in  Botany,  (from  x^xamloy,  a f ■luge.) 
Schreb.  1350-  Willd.  1574.  Forlt.  Fl.  58.  Clafs  and 
order,  fyngcnefia  polygamia  fegregaia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common  imbricated  ; proper  perianth 
none.  Cor.  Florets  in  a few  depreffed  bundles,  tubular, 
hermaphrodite.  St  am.  Filaments  five;  anthers  united  in  a 

hollow  cylinder.  Pift. Seeds  with  a feathered  down. 

Receptacle  chaffy. 

Sp.  C.  untflora  ; Forft.  Prod.  306.  A native  of  New 
Zealand. 

CRASPEBITES  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gulf 
of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  according  to  Pliny  ; called  the 
gulf  of  Oll/ia  by  Mela. 

CRASPEDIUM,  in  Botany,  Lour.  Flor.  CcchiH. 
Clafs  and  order,  polyandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  five-leaved ; leaves  oval,  acute.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  wedge-fhaped,  with  numerous  linear  fegments  ; 
nedaries  five,  kidney-fhaped,  villous  at  tlie  inner  bale  of  the 
petals.  Stam.  Filaments  thirty,  fhort,  inferted  into  the  re- 
ceptacle. Pijl.  Germ  fuperior ; ftyle  tubular ; ftigma  Ample. 
Peric.  Berry  (mall,  one-celled.  Seed  folicary, 

Sp,  c. A large  tree.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  cre- 


nulate,  aoftte.  Flowers  greenifh-yellow,  in  terminal  clut- 
tered fpikes.  A native  of  Cochinchina.  It  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  dasocarpus,  arid  perhaps  ought  to  be  referred  to 
that  genus. 

C R ASSAMENTUM  of  the  Blood , in  Anatomy,  is  one 
of  the  two  parts  into  which  blood,  when  left  to  itfclf,  al- 
ways feparates.  This  craffamentum,  which  is  alfo  called 
cruor,  conlifts  of  the  coagulating  lymph  and  the  red  globules. 
See  Blood. 

CRASSINA,  in  Botany.  See  Zimmia. 

CRA  SSI  ROST RfE , in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  fmall  birds,  diftinguifhed  by  the  thicknefs  of  their 
beaks;  as  the  fparrow,  greenfinch,  and  the  like. 

CRASSULA,  in  Botany , (a  diminutive  of  craffns,  thick; 
aliuding  to  the  flefhinefs  of  the  leaves.)  Linn.  Gen.  392. 
Schreb.  533.  Willd.  394.  Juff.  207.  Vent.  3.  273. 
Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  ptntagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succu- 
lenta:,  Linn.  Vent.  Satiperviva,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five -cleft ; fegments 
lanceolate,  ered,  acute,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ge- 
nerally narrowed  into  ered  claws,  which  are  fometimes  con-,, 
nivent  near  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a tube, 
with  a border  confining  of  five  oval  or  lanceolate  fegments, 
and  generally  expanding.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  at 
the  bafe  of  each  petal  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germs  five, 
fuperior,  oblong,  acute,  with  a fmall  emarginate  nedarife- 
rous  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  each  ; ftyles  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfules  five,  ered,  oblong, 
acuminate,  comprtffed,  opening  longitudinally  at  their  in- 
terior fide.  Seeds  fmall,  numerous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leafed,  five-cleft.  Petals  five;  nec- 
tareous  feales  five,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ.  Capfules  five. 
Seeds  numerous.  It  differs  from  fedum  chiefly  in  the  num- 
ber of  ftamens. 

* Shrubby. 

Sp.  1 . C.  coccinea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  t. 
Willd  t.  Bot.  Mag.  493.  (Cotyledon;  Comm.  Rar.  24, 
tab.  24.  Bradl.  Succ.  5.  7.  tab.  3.  Breyn.  Prod.  3.  30. 
tab  20.  fig.  i.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  flat,  cartilaginous- 

cil.ated,  connate  fheathing  at  the  bale.”  Stem  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  reddifli,  eied,  cylindrical,  branched. 
Leaves  covering  the  ftem  almoft  from  the  bottom,  oppofite 
croffwife,  fo  clofe  together  that  they  appear  imbricated  in 
four  rows.  Flowers  fcarlet,  large,  tubular,  in  a terminal 
umble  or  fafcicle  ; claws  of  the  petals  linear,  cloiely  con- 
nivent,  and  forming  a tube  at  leaft  an  inch  long  ; fegments 
of  the  calyx  ered,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  flightly  ciliated 
or  toothed  like  the  leaves.  A native  of  Africa.  2.  C ca* 
pitata.  Lam.  5.  “ Leaves  linear,  acute,  cartilaginous-cili- 

ated, •connate-fheathing  ; heads  of  flowers  generally  three, 
cluttered,  terminal.”  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  woody  ; 
branches  numerous,  ered,  Ample,  leafy,  almoft  fmooth, 
channelled  on  two  oppofite  fidcs,  with  a few  fhort  hairs  at 
the  edges  of  the  channels,  heaves  fix  or  feven  lines  long, 
oppofite,  acute,  flat  or  a little  concave  above,  lmooth,  ap. 
pearing  jointed  at  the  fheath,  which  remains  after  they  are 
fallen  off.  Flowers  in  two  or  three  fmall  cluffered  heads  at 
the  extremity  of  each  branch;  petals  narrow,  almoft  linear 
in  their  upper  part.  A native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
deferibed  from  a dried  fpecimen  communicated  by  Sonnerat. 

3.  C . Jlava.  Linn.  Man*.  60.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  2.  ^Villd.  3. 
Burm.  Afr.  37.  tab.  23.  fig.  2.  (Sedum  africanum  umbel- 
latum  ; Pluk.  Aim.  34Q.  tab.  314.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  flat> 

connate-perfoliate,  even-furfaced  ; flowers  corymbous-pa- 
nicled.”  13.  Pluk.  Aim.  340.  tab.  314.  fig- 3.  “Leaves 
eartilaginous-crenulated.”  Stan  fix  or  feven  inches  high* 
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ere&,  cylindrical,  with  two  or  three  branches  near  the  top, 
entirely  covered  with  leaves  except  near  the  bottom,  where 
the  remaining  (heaths  of  the  leaves  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  jointed.  Leaves  nearly  an  inch  and  half  long,  lan- 
ceolate, very  acute,  ereft,  in  pairs.  Flowers  yellowifh, 
eredf,  peduncled,  cluftered,  in  a branched  terminal  corymb  ; 
petals  ereft,  lanceolate,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  very 
acute.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  C.  pu- 
bcfcens.  Linn.  jun.  190.  Mart.  46.  Wilid.  4.  Thunb. 
Prod.  35.  “Leaves  connate,  egg-(haped,  acute,  villous; 
(lem  branched  ; flowers  in  a corymb.”  Stem  about  feven 
inches  high,  red,  filiform,  eredf,  fmooth,  branched  ; branches 
fomewhat  whorled,  in  threes,  fubdivided,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
thick,  fpreading,  the  length  of  the  internodes,  flattifh  above, 
gibbous  underneath.  Corymb  compound,  trichotomous. 
A native  of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  5.  C.  pruinofa. 
Linn.  Mant.  60.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  3.  Wiild.  5.  “ Stem 

dichotomous;  leaves  awl-fhaped,  frofted- fcabrous ; flowers 
fomewhat  corymbed.”  A foot  high.  Whole  plant  covered 
with  the  appearance  of  a cryftalline  hoar-froit  ; fmall 
branches  cylindrical,  blood-red.  Leaves  oppofite,  flefhy, 
flat  above,  the  length  of  the  internodes,  (lightly  connate. 
Corymbs  terminal,  unequal,  fmall ; petals  white,  lanceolate, 
fpreading.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  6.  C. 
fcabra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  14.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  4.  Wilid.  6. 
Hill.  Elth.  177.  tab.  99.  fig.  1 1 7.  (Cotyledon;  Mart. 
Cent.  24.  tab.  24.)  “ Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading,  connate, 

fcabrous,  ciliated;  ftein  fcabrous,  with  cartilaginous  afpe- 
rities  pointing  downwards.”  The  habit  of  a mefembryan- 
themum.  Leaves  oblong,  acute.  Flowers  yellowifh-green, 
in  a terminal  cyme;  anthers  fafFron-coloured ; filaments 
white.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  7.  C.  vef- 
tita.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  1S8.  Mart.  31.  Wilid.  8.  Thunb. 
Prod.  8.  “ Leaves  connate,  deltoid,  obtufe ; Item  covered 

with  leaves ; flowers  terminal,  in  a head.”  Root  fpindle- 
fhaped,  creeping.  Stem  three  inches  high,  almoll  upright, 
naked  at  the  bafe,  branched  ; branches  and  brancblets  al- 
ternately fcattered.  Leaves  very  gibbous  underneath,  quite 
entire,  covered  with  a white  meat,  fprinkled  with  minute 
green  fpots,  imbricated  in  four  rows.  Flowers  yellowifh, 
feflile.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  S.  C.  coral- 
lina.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  1S8.  Mart.  32.  Wilid.  7.  Thunb. 
Prod.  56.  “ Leaves  connate,  deltoid,  obtufe  ; (tern  covered 

with  leaves  ; flowers  in  an  umbel.”  Root  fpindle-fhaped. 
Stems  feveral,  dichotomoufly  branched,  eredt  ; branches  al- 
ternate, ereft,  divided,  falligiate.  Leaves  entire,  green  at 
the  bafe,  mealy  at  the  tip,  with  imprefled  greenifh  dots,  in 
four  rows,  longer  than  the  internedes.  Flowers  numerous, 
terminal ; peduncles  filiform,  fmooth,  one-flowered,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaves.  This  and  the  preceding  refcmble 
fea  corallines  in  the  curious  ftrudlure  of  their  leaves.  9.  C. 
argentea.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  188.  Mart.  30.  Wilid.  9. 
Thunb.  Prod.  36.  “ Leaves  connate,  egg-(haped,  entire, 

filvery ; (tern  covered  with  leaves ; corymb  fuprade-com- 
pound.”  Stem  a foot  high  or  more ; branches  cylindrical, 
fmooth.  Leaves  fltfliy,  blunt  with  a point,  (harp-edged. 
A native  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  10.  C.  fafcicularis. 
Lam.  6.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  cartilaginous-ciliated, 

fheathing  at  the  bafe ; flowers  fafcicled,  tubular,  feflile  ; 
border  (mall,  fpreading.”  Leaves  three  lines  long,  eredi, 
connate  by  pairs,  with  a remarkable  (heath  at  their  bafe. 
Flowers  nea>ly  rtfembling  thofe  of  craffula  coccinea,  but  a 
little  imallfr,  eight  or  ten  together  in  a feflile  terminal 
fafcicle,  furrounded  bv  lanceolate  ciliated  bradfes  ; claws  of 
the  petals  linear,  form-ng  a tube  ; calyx  half  the  length  of 
the  corolla ; fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  ciliated.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  by  Sonnerat.  11.  C. 


perfoliata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  7.  Wilid.  10. 
Dill.  Elth.  114.  tab.  96.  fig.  113.  (Aloe;  Comm.  Prafc- 
lec.  74.  tab.  23.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate-avvl-fhaped,  feflile, 

connate,  channelled,  convex  underneath.”  Stem  three  feet 
high  and  more  ; Lam.  (ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  if  it  be  not 
broken  or  injured  ; but  it  is  weak  and  requires  fupport ; 
Mill.)  glaucous,  leafy,  nearly  Ample.  Leaves  from  three 
to  five  inches  long,  an  inch  and  half  broad  at  the  bafe,  glau- 
cous, rather  ftiff,  fpreading.  Flowers  greenifh-white,  in 
large  terminal  clufters  on  a common  thickifh  peduncle,  which 
is  four  inches  long  and  divided  into  feveral  (hort  ramifica- 
tions ; petals  oblong,  obtufe,  with  claws  forming  a (hort 
tube.  A native  of  Africa.  12.  C .perforata.  Linn.  jun. 
Supp.  190.  Mart.  51.  Lv.m.  33.  Wilid.  11.  Thunb. 
Prod.  56.  “ Leaves  oppofite-perfoliate,  egg-fltaped  ; (lem 

Ample  ; flowers  peduncled,  fomewhat  whorled.”  Stems  a 
foot  and  half  high,  cylindrical,  red,  rather  naked.  Leaves 
fomewhat  acute,  entire,  even-furfaced.  Flowers  in  a long 
terminal  raceme,  fmall,  cluftered,  on  oppofite  common  pe- 
duncles. A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  13.  C. 
frut'iculofa.  Linn.  Mant.  60.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  8.  Wilid.  12. 
“ Leaves  oppofite,  awl-fhaped,  acute,  fpreading,  a little 
recurved.”  /3.  C.  caffra  ; Linn.  Mant.  222.  Stem  a foot 
high,  fomewhat  branched,  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  fome- 
times  throwing  out  lateral  roots.  Leaves  feflile,  cylindrical, 
even-furfaced.  Flowers  white,  fmall;  peduncles  terminal, 
filiform,  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  furnifhed  with  a pair 
or  two  ot  braftes,  nearly  forming  an  umbel ; calyx  erett, 
half  the  length  of  the  corolla  5 petals  oblong-egg- fhaped, 
without  claws,  concave,  acute  ; anthers  blocd-red  or  brown  ; 
germs  white,  fcabrous.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  14.  C.  ramofa.  Mart.  9.  Wilid.  13.  Thunb. 
Prod.  53.  Plort.  Kew.  1.  390.  (C.  dichotoma ; Linn, 

jun.  188.)  “ Leaves  awl-fhaped,  flat  above,  connate-per- 

foliate, even-furfaced,  very  widely  fpreading ; peduncles 
elongated  ; flowers  in  cymes.”  Stem  a fool  high,  filiform, 
fmooth,  leafy,  branched  at  the  bottom  ; branches  alternate, 
long,  fmooth,  rufefeent.  Leaves  longer  than  the  inter- 
nodes,  entire,  fmooth.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  15.  C.  mollis.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  189.  Mart.  37. 
Wilid.  14.  Thunb.  Prod.  53.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  391. 
“ Leaves  femi-cylindrical,  acute,  gibbons  underneath,  even- 
furfaced, nearly  ereft  ; cymes  terminal,  compound.”  Sum 
a foot  high,  almoft  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe -quill,  angular, 
jointed,  rufefeent,  very  finely  tomentous.  Leaves  acute, 
fmooth  or  very  finely  tomentous,  foft,  fpreading.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  16.  C.  tetragona.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  4.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  9.  Wilid.  15.  (Cotyledonoides  ; 
Brad!.  Succ.  5.  18.  tab.  1 1.  fig.  41.)  “ Leaves  awl-fhaped, 

fomewhat  incurved,  obfoletely  tetragonal,  fpreading  ; item 
erett,  throwing  out  lateral  roots.”  Stem  arborefeent,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  eredt,  even-furfaced,  reddifh,  branched. 
Leaves  longer  than  the  internodes,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe-quill,  acute,  green,  fmooth,  oppofite  in  crofs  pairs  fo 
a3  to  form  four  very  regular  rows.  Flowers  very  fmall, 
white,  in  a terminal  trifid  much  branched  cyme ; common 
peduncle  (lender,  naked  ; anthers  purplifh.  A native  of 
Africa.  17.  C.  muricata.  Wilid.  16.  Thunb.  Prod.  35. 
“ Leaves  connate,  three-fided,  ciliate-fcabrous  ; branches 
tetragonal.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  18. 
C.  imbricates.  Mart.  55.  Wilid.  17.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  393. 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute,  even-furfaced,  imbricated  in 
four  rows  ; flowers  axillary,  feflile.”  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  19.  C.  cultrata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9. 
Mart.  11.  Lam.  11.  Wilid.  19.  (C.  anacampferotis  (o- 

lio  ; Dill.  Elth.  115.  tab.  97.  fig.  114.)  “ Leaves  oppo- 

fite, connate,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  rather  (harp  at  the  edges, 
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©hlique,  quite  entire,”  Stems  cylindrical,  a foot  high  or 
more,  leafy  on  the  upper  part,  a little  branched,  weak,  in- 
clining or  procumbent  unlefs  lupported.  Leaves  in  diftant 
pairs,  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  nine  lines  broad, 
flefhy,  aimoft  flat,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  green,  fmooth. 
Flowers  in  an  oblong  panicle,  fmall,  greenifh-white,  never 
expanding  ; common  peduncle  rather  long,  cylindrical,  al- 
moit  naked  ; petals  ending  in  a remarkable  point.  A native 
of  Africa.  20.  C . obvallata.  Linn.  Mant.  6l . Mart,  io, 
Lam.  10.  Willd.  18.  Thunb.  Prod.  56.  “ Leaves  op- 

pofite,  fomewhat  lanceolate,  fharp-edged,  approximate.” 
Similar  to  the  preceding  in  the  fharp  edges  of  its  leaves  and 
the  character  of  its  flowers,  but  it  has  a (hot  ter  ftem,  and  its 
leaves  are  nearer  together.  Stem  three  or  four  inches  high, 
clofely  branched  from  the  bafe.  Leaves  near  two  inches 
long,  five  or  fix  inches  broad,  a little  convex  underneath. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  21.  C . portulacca. 
Lam.  12.  “ Leaves  oval,  flefhv,  refembling  thole  of  purf- 

lane,  oppofite  ; flem  arboreous,  very  thick.”  The  habit  of 
portulacavia  afra  (craffula  portulacaria  ; Linn.),  but  is  much 
larger,  and  has  not  obtufe  leaves.  Stem  four  feet  high, 
thicker  than  a man’s  arm  towards  the  bafe  ; branches  cy- 
lindrical, flefhy,  fmooth,  panicled,  leafy.  Leaves  about  an 
inch  and  half  long,  an  inch  broad,  rather  acure,  fomewhat 
fh-rp  at  the  edges,  a little  fliining  yeilowifh-green.  Flowers 
rather  large,  pale  rofe  coloured,  in  a terminal  peduncled 
cyme  or  umbel  ; calyx  flvort  ; petals  narrow,  linear-lanceo- 
late, expanding  ; germs  fcabrous,  A native  of  Africa. 
22.  C.  ohiiqua.  Mart.  56.  Willd.  20.  Hort.  Kew.  393. 
(C.  ovata  ; Mill.)  “ Leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  oblique, 
quite  entire,  acute,  d’ftinct,  fomewhat  cartilaginous  at  the 
edge.”  Stem  near  three  feet  high,  much  branched.  Leaves 
of  a lively  green,  half  embracing  the  flem.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  23.  C . fpathulaia.  Mart.  60. 
"Willd.  2r.  Thunb.  Prod.  57.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  395. 
“ Leaves  petioled,  cordate-rouridifh,  rather  acute,  crenate  ; 
corymbs  forming  a panicle.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  24.  C.  cotyledon.  Tree  craffula.  Lam.  13. 
Jacq.  Mifc.  2.  295.  tab.  19.  Bot.  Mag.  384.  (C.  arbo- 

refeens  ; Willd.  26.  Mill.)  “ Leaves  rouudifb,  flefhy, 
dotted  above  ; flem  arboreous.”  The  habit  of  cotyledon 
orbiculata.  Stem  two  feet  high  or  more,  very  thick,  eredt, 
branched  near  the  top  ; branches  greyifh  or  reddifh,  cylin- 
drical, flefhy,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  glaucous 
with  purple  edges,  a little  convex  underneath,  more  than  an 
inch  and  half  in  diameter.  Flowers  reddifh-white,  in  a ter- 
minal panicled  cyme  ; fome  of  them  are  quadrifid.  A native 
of  Africa.  A Angularity  of  this  fpecies  is  its  indifpofition 
to  flower.  Mr.  Fairbairn  informed  the  late  Mr.  Curtis, 
that  he  never  faw  it  produce  bloffoms  in  Chelfea  garden  till 
the  fummer  of  1797.  Mr.  Miller  never  faw  it  in  flower  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  late  Mr.  Aiton  ever  did.  Bet. 
Mag.  25.  C.  punBata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  14.  Mart.  20. 
Willd.  22.  (C.  perfoffa  ; Lam.  14  ?)  “ Leaves  oppofite, 
egg-fhaped,  dotted,  ciliated  ; lower  ones  oblong.”  Linn. 
“ Leaves  connate-perfoliate,  approximate,  heart-fhaped, 
dotted,  quite  fmooth,  purple  at  the  edges.”  Lam.  Stem 
cylindrical,  even-furfaced,  Ample.  Leaves  oppofite,  in  two 
rows,  oblong,  feffile,  flefhy,  fprinkled  with  concave  dots, 
convex  underneath,  very  tenderly  ciliated  ; floral  leaves  egg- 
fhaped.  Corymbs  axillary,  very  (hort,  fafligiate.  Corollas 
campanulate,  white,  with  a reflexed  border  ; anthers  purple. 
Linn.  La  Marck  doubts  whether  Linnaeus  faw  his  plant, 
becaufe  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  very  peculiar  growth  of 
its  leaves,  and  moreover  deferibes  thofe  of  bis  punBata  as 
ciliated,  growing  in  two  rows,  with  the  lower  onts  oblong  ; 
characters  which  he  himfeif  has  not  found.  He  gives  the 
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following  description  of  his  perfojfa.  Stem  from  fix  to  tea 
inches  long,  {lender,  feeble,  unable  to  lupport  itfelf  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight  of  the  leaves,  cylindrical,  bard,  fmooth, 
Ample.  Leaves  aimoft  heart  fhaped,  fo  connate  that  each 
pair  feems  to  he  only  a Angle  elliptical  leaf,  a little  pointed 
at  each  end,  (lightly  concave  and  dotted  above,  fomewhat 
convex  underneath,  glaucous,  with  a very  fmooth  purple 
border.  Thefe  leaves,  or  pairs  of  leaves,  are  placed  very 
near  together,  and  feem  ftrung  on  the  ftem,  which  runs 
through  their  centre  in  the  manner  of  an  axis  ; the  lower 
ones  are  the  fmalleft.  A native  of  Africa,  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Paris.  26.  C.  lycopodioides.  Lam.  15. 
(C.  pyramidalis  ; Linn.  jun.  Mart.  40.  Willd.  38 
“ Leaves  fmall,  ovate-acute,  margined,  imbricated  in  four 
row?,  entirely  coveting  the  flem  and  blanches.”  Lam. 
“ Leaves  connate,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  in  four  rows,  in- 
cumbent ; heads  of  flowers  ftffile.”  Linn.  jun.  Stems  from 
feven  to  ten  inches  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quiil,  fome- 
what branched,  rather  fliff.  Leaves  convex  at  the  back,  a 
little  flattened  at  the  fides  fo  as  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  a border,  ftffile,  flefhy,  green.  In  habit  rather  reftm- 
bling  a lycopodium  than  a craffula.  Lam.  A native  of 
A-frica.  27.  C.  marg'malis.  Mart.  61.  Willd.  23.  Hort. 
Kew.  1.  .396.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  perfoliate,  acumi- 

nate, flat,  Spreading,  dotted  within  the  margin.”  A na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  28.  C.  laBea.  Mart.  62. 
Willd.  25-  Hort.  Kew.  1.  496.  Smith  Exot.  Bot.  tab.  33. 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaptd,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  connate,  quite 
entire,  with  a row  of  dots  within  the  margin  ; cymes  pa- 
nicltd.”  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem  much  branched,  cy- 
lindrical, leafy,  Leaves  crowded,  crofting  each  other  in 
pairs,  thick,  pointed.  Flowers  white,  in  a terminal  pa- 
nicle; anthers  rofc-coloured  ; feales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ 
fcaictly  perceptible  : petals,  ftamens,  and  germs  often  fix. 
Dr.  Smith.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  29. 
C.  cor  data.  Lmn.  jun.  Supp.  189.  Mart.  35.  Willd.  34. 
Hort.  Kew.  1.  396.  “ Leaves  petioled,  heart-fhaped,  ob- 

tufe, quite  entire  ; cymes  panicled  ” A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  30.  C rupejlris.  Linn.  jur.  Supp.  3S9. 
Mart.  43.  Willd.  27.  Thunb.  Prod.  56.  “ Leaves  connate, 
egg-fhaped,  entire,  fmooth;  corjmb  ftipra-decompound.” 
Stem  three  inches  high  or  more,  cylindrical,  branched. 
leaves  alternately  oppofite,  acute,  a little  concave  above, 
convex,  and  keeled  underneath,  approximating,  longer  than 
the  internodes,  green,  with  a reddifh  margin.  Flowers  in 
trichotomous  fafligiate  corymbs  ; peduncles  and  pedicels 
fmorth,  white,  tingtd  with  purple  ; bradte  minute,  white, 
egg-fhaped  under  each  pedictl.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  31.  C.  heida.  Lam.  16.  “ Leaves  oppo- 

fite, petioled.  icmewhat  heart-fhaped,  finely  crenate,  fhining 
above;  fttms  branched,  weak.”  Stem  fometimes  a foot 
long,  fmooth  ; upper  part  of  the  branches  green,  and  fome- 
what herbaceous.  Leaves  feldom  more  than  fix  lines  broad, 
flefhy,  flat  above,  with  a flight  furrow,  which  is  continued 
along  the  petiole,  bright  green.  Flowers  white  within, 
purplifh  on  the  outfide,  imali,  expanding,  in  a peduncled 
nearly  terminal  cyme  ; petals  narrow,  acute,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx.  A native  of  Africa.  32.  C.  pinnata. 
Linn.  jun.  Supp  191.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  17.  Willd.  28. 
Lour.  Cochin  131.  “ Leaves  pinnated  ; ftem  arboreous.” 

Stem  rufefeent,  even- furfaerd,  with  alternate  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  unequally  pinnated  ; leaflets  feven  or 
nine,  petio  cd,  heart-fhaped,  quite  entire,  acute,  even-fur- 
faced ; petioles  thickefl  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  red,  in  an 
axillary  panicle,  fliorter  than  the  leaves,  A native  of 
China. 
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» . C.  retrqflexa.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  i38.  Mart.  33. 
Willd.  30.  Thunb.  Prod.  55.  Leaves  connate,  oblong, 
remote,  flat;  item  Ample  ; cyme  compound  ; pedicels  bent 
back.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a finger’s  length,  filiform,  zig- 
zag, ere  ft,  fmooth,  purple.  Stem-leaves  two  or  four,  obtufe, 
fpreading.  It  varies  with  orange-coloured,  yellow,  and 
white  flowers.  34.  C.  lineolata.  Mart.  ,53.  Willd.  31. 
llort.  Kew.  1.331.  “ leaves  heart-fhaped,  feffile  ; pedun- 

cles nearly  terminal,  axillary,  approximating,  forming  an 
umbel.”  Root  biennial.  35.  C.  centauroides . Iv'nn.  Sp. 
PI.  15.  Mart.  14.  Lam.  18.  Willd.  32.  (Sedivides, 
Herm.  Par.  169.)  “ Stem  dichotomous;  leaves  feffile,  ob- 

long-ovate, heait-fhaped,  flat  ; peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered.”  Root  annual  or  biennial.  Stem  three  or  four 
inches  hieh,  nearly  cylindrical,  brachiate,  fomewhat  pubef- 
Ccnt.  Leaves  often  oppolite,  flefhy,  acute,  (hining,  marked 
with  hollow  dots.  Flowers  yellowifh-red.  A native  of 
Africa.  36.  C.  dichotoma.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  15. 
Lam.  19.  Willd.  33.  (Sedum;  Herm.  Ltrgbd.  530. 
tab.  553.)  “ Stem  dichotomous  ; leaves  feffile,  ovate- 

oblong,  channelled,  recurved  ; peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  ; but  its  leaves 
are  fmaller,  and  its  flowers  larger.  Root  annual.  Stem 
fofir  or  five  inches  high,  (lender,  cylindrical,  pale  green, 
branched,  and  dichotomous  near  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite. 
Flowers  purple  on  the  outlide,  yellow  within  ; each  petal 
marked  at  the  bottom  with  a blood-red,  heart-fhapjd  fpot. 
A native  of  Africa.  37.  C.  glomerata.  Linn.  Mant.  60. 
Mart.  16.  Lam.  20.  Willd.  34.  “ Stem  dichotomous ; 

leaves  lanceolate  ; lafl  flowers  fafcicled.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  three  inches  high,  (lender  as  a thread,  reddifh,  very 
dichotomous,  and  forming  a tuft  with  its  branches.  Leaves 
oppofite,  feffile,  green,  fomewhat  flefhy,  expanding,  fliorter 
than  the  internodes.  Flowers  feffile  ; fome  alrnolt  feffile  in 
the  fo^ks  of  the  Item  ; others  cluftered,  two  or  three  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; bradles  and  divifions  of 
the  calyx  hifpid,  with  (horc  hairs  near  the  fummit  ; petals 
white,  much  fliorter  than  the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  38.  C.  pulchella.  Mart.  54.  Willd.  35. 
Hort.  Kew.  1.  392.  “ Stern  dichotomous  ; leaves  ovate- 

oblong,  flefhy,  reflexed;  flowers  in  the  forks  pedunckd  ; 
peduncles  top-fhaped.”  Root  annual.  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding,  but  differing  in  having  its  leaves  fhorter  and 
refl.-xed  ; its  peduncles  top-fhaped,  fo  as  to  look  like  an 
inferior  germ  ; its  calyxes  obtufe,  and  its  corollas  rather 
longer  than  their  calyx.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  39.  C.  Jlrigofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart,  17. 
Lam.  at.  Willd.  36.  “ Stem  dichotomous,  eredt  ; leaves 

inverfely  egg-fhaped,  briflly  ; peduncles  one-flowered.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  fomewhat  flefhy,  quite  entire;  lower  ones  peduncled. 
Flowers  feveral  together,  terminal  ; petals  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  40.  C . mufeofa.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  8.  Mart.  18.  Lam. 
2.2.  Willd.  37.  “ Stem  proftrate  ; leaves  oppofite,  egg- 

fhaped,  gibbous,  imbricated ; flowers  feffile,  folitary.” 
Root  annual.  Stems  filiform,  fcldom  branched,  covered  with 
leaves.  Leaves  Imall,  feffile.  Flowers  very  fuall,  axillary. 
A native  of  Africa.  41.  C.  columnaris . Linn  jun.  Supp. 
591.  Mart.  2S.  Lam.  34.  Willd.  39.  (Euphorbium; 
Burm.  Afr.  19.  t; b.  9.  fig.  2.)  “ Stem  an  inch  high  ; 

leaves  round,  imbricated  ; fafcicle  roundifh,  terminal.” 
Stem  thick,  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves  obtufe,  horizontal. 
Flowers  white,  numerous  ; divifions  of  the  border  linear, 
lpreading.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  42.  C. 
hssmifphcrka . Willd.  40.  Thunb.  Prod.  57.  “ Leaves 


connate,  roundifh,  ciliated,  hemifpherically  imbricated  ; 
Item  without  leaves  ; flowers  in  a thyrfe.”  Root  annual. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  43.  C.  af aides. 
Mart.  57.  Willd.  4K  Hort.  Kew.  x.  394.  “ Leaves 

egg-fhaped,  diltinct,  acute,  ciliated;  Item  Ample,  a little 
hairy  ; raceme  compound  ; branches  panickd.”  Root 
biennial.  Stem  about  fix  .inches  high.  Leaves  flefhy, 
fmooth  ; fprinkkd  with  minute,  red,  impreffed  dots. 
Flowers  in  a terminal  raceme  ; peduncles  dillant,  fpreading, 
fubdivided  into  trichotomous  cymes  ; divifions  of  the  calvx 
fmooth,  a line  long  ; petals  white,  greenifh  underdeath,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; nedlaries  yellow  ; filaments  white  ; 
anthers  fmall,  roundifh.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  44.  C . capitella.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  190.  Mart.  45. 
Willd.  42.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  394.  “ Leaves  oblong-'anceo- 

late, acute, connate,  ciliated;  item  even-furfaced ; raceme  elon- 
gated ; flowers  fafcicled,  nearly  feffile.  Root  biennial.  Stem 
feven  inches  high,  erect, cylindrical, fmooth, fomrtimes  branch- 
ed at  the  top.  Leaves  remote,  longer  than  the  internodes, 
fmooth.  Flowers  white.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  43.-  C.  cotyledonis.  Lmn.  jun.  Supp.  19.  Mart. 49. 
Willd.  43.  Thunb.  Prod.  36.  “ Leaves  connate,  oblong, 

tomentous,  ciliated;  (tern  almoll  leafkfs  ; flowers  in  corymbs, 
aggregate.  Stem  Ample,  eredt,  (lightly  quadrangular,  about 
a foot  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a quid.  Root  leaves  fat'i- 
giately  oppofite,  much  crowded,  obtufe,  flat  above,  convex 
beneath,  entire,  a finger’s  length,  eredt ; ftem-leaves  in 
three  pairs,  fmaller.  Flowers  white,  pedicelkd  ; peduncles 
trichotomous,  forming  a decompound  corymb  ; bradles  on 
the  peduncles,  faftigiately  oppolite,  connate-fheathirig,  egg- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  pvefkd  dole,  tomentous.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4G  C.  larbata.  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
i83.  Mart.  29.  Willd.  44.  Thunb.  Prod.  46.  “Leaves 
connate,  jointed,  bearded,  hemifpherically  imbricated  ; lien* 
nearly  cylindrical  ; flowers  in  whorls.”  Root  biennial. 
Stein  about  feven  inches  high,  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  a quill, 
e-edt,  fmooth.  Root-leaves  numerous,  aggregate,  thin, 
fmooth,  with  bundles  of  hair  at  the  edge  ; (tern-leaves  in 
two  pairs,  remote.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

47.  C.  cilia ta.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  jo.  Mart.  19.  Lam.  23. 
Willd.  43.  Dill.  Elth.  116.  tab.  98.  fig.  116.  “Leaves 
oppofite,  oval,  flattifh,  diltindt,  ciliated  ; corymbs  terminal.” 
Root  perennial,  (lender,  fibrous.  Stem  (hort,  divided  into 
feveral  leafy  branches,  fome  of  which  are  lengthened  into 
(lender  cylindrical  (hoots,  nine  or  ten  inches  long.  Leaves 
obtufe,  green,  and  fmooth  on  both  fides,  thickly  fringed 
with  white  hairs.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  collected  into  two 
or  three  fnsad  terminal  corymbs.  A native  of  Africa. 

48.  C.  gentianoides.  Lam.  24.  (Gentianelia  Africana, 

Pluk.  Mant.  89.  tab.  415.  fig.  6.)  “ Leaves  oppofite, 

ovate-acute,  fmooth  ; item  Ample,  dichotomous  near  the 
top  ; peduncles  trichotomous.”  Root  fibrous.  Stem  two  or 
three  inches  long,  (lender.  Leaves  in  about  three  pairs, 
oval,  a little  pointed,  concave  above,  fucculent,  quite 
fmooth.  Flowers  pale  blue,  large  for  the  fize  of  the  plant, 
in  an  umbellated  terminal  cyme;  bradles  in  pairs,  at  the 
foot  of  the  peduncles,  fmall,  narrow  ■ corolla  monope- 
talous,  campanulate,  divided  more  than  half  way  down  ; 
fegments  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  oval  upwards.  A native 
of  Africa,  communicated  to  La'  Marck  by  Sonnerat. 

Obf  Tt  has  the  corolla  of  a cotyledon,  and  the  number 
of  tlamens  of  a craflula.  49.  C.  thyrfiflora.  Linn.  jun. 
Supp,  190.  Mart.  44.  Willd.  46.  Thunb.  Prod.  35* 
“ Leaves  perfoliate,  egg-fhaped,  ciliated,  fpreading  5 corymb 
compound,  attenuated.”  Stem  about  fix  inches  high,  eredi, 
cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves  obtufe,  fhorter  than  the  inter- 
nodes, fmooth.  Flowers  white ; bradles  at  the  foot  of  the  pe= 
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dunclesjind  pedicels,  like  the  leaves,  but  ["mailer.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  50.  C.  umbella.  Mart.  64. 
Jacq.  Collec.  iv.  172.  Icon.  Rar.  2.  “ Leaves  perfoliate, 

roundifh  ; racemes  axillary  and  terminal;  upper  peduncles 
in  whorls.  Root  perennial.  A hole  plant  fmooth.  Stem 
One  or  two,  about  feven  inches  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
quill,  nearly  eredl,  cylindrical,  flefliy,  pale  flefh-coloured, 
almoft  pellucid,  fimple.  Root-leases  none;  ftem-leaves  two, 
fometimes  only  one,  the  largeit  three  inches  in  diameter, 
convex,  repand,  brittle,  green,  with  pale  rays  above,  red- 
purple  underneath.  Racemes  to  each  leaf  two,  erect,  {lender, 
oppofite,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  long.  Flowers  white 
within,  flefh-coloured  without,  fmall,  molt  commonly  with 
fix  ftamens  and  fix  ftyles.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hods.  5 r.  C . f pic  at  a.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  189.  Mart.  41. 
Willd.  47.  Thunb.  Prod.  55.  “ Leaves  connate,  linear- 

awl-ihaped  ;■  item  nearly  leaflefs ; fpike  whorled  ; lower 
whorls  more  remote.”  Stem  about  fix  inches  high,  cylin- 
drical, eredt,  fmooth.  Root-leaves  a finger’s  length,  ertdl, 
concave  above,  convex  underneath,  fmooth,  much  crowded  ; 
ftem-leaves  oppofite,  fmaller.  Flowers  fcfflle.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  52.  C.  cymofa.  Linn.  Mant. 
222.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  35.  Willd.  2.  Berg.  84.  (Spiraea 
capenfis,  Pet.  Gaz.  tab.  89.  fig.  6.)  “ Leaves  connate- 

fheathing,  linear,  cartilaginous-ciliated  ; cyme  compound, 
terminal.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  about  feven 
inches  high,  fimple,  eredf,  fmooth.  Leaves  two  inches  long, 
acute,  fpreading,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Cyme  fmall,  denfe, 
bifid,  fealy.  A native  of  Africa.  La  Marck  fuppofes  that  his 
capitata  (N°  2.)  is  nearly  allied  to  this  fpecies,  but  it  dif- 
fers in  having  a woody  perennial  ftem.  53.  C.  fubulata. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  21.  Lam.  25.  Willd.  48.  Berg. 
S3.  (Spiraea,  Pet.  Gaz.  tab.  89.  fig.  8.  Sedum,  Herrn. 
Lugdb.  550.  tab.  332.)  “ Leaves  awl-fhaped,  cylindrical, 

fpreading.”  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  eredt,  with  two 
or  three  branches,  entirely  covered  with  truncated  ciliated 
(heaths  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  oppofite, 
linear,  flefhy,  obtufe,  flat  above  and  below,  fringed  with 
cartilaginous  cilise.  Flowers  white  (fcarlet,  Berg.),  in  a 
terminal  nearly  feffile  head,  with  a many-leaved  imbricated 
involucre.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  34.  C. 

, acutifolia . Lam,  26.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  flefhy,  cyiindrical- 

awl-fhaped,  quite  fmooth,  fpreading;  cyme  fmall,  pedun- 
cled.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  three  inches  long,  cylin- 
drical, leafy,  a little  branched.  Leaves  a little  connate,  net 
fheathing,  fix  or  feven  lines  long.  Flowers  white,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  in  a very  fmall,  often  dichotomous 
cyme  ; common  peduncle  two  inches  long,  lateral,  almoft 
naked.  A native  of  Africa.  55.  C.  alternifolia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  12.  Mart.  22.  Lam.  27.  Willd.  49.  Burm.  afr. 

f8.  tab.  24.  fig.  1.  (Cotyledon  flore  luteo,  media;  Herm. 

uigdb.  191.)  “Leaves  ferrate-toothed,  flat,  alternate; 
Items  quite  fimple  ; flowers  pendulous.”  Stems  feveral, 
two  feet  long,  purple,  hairy.  Leaves  oval-lanceoiate,  with 
-a  very  long  point,  feffile.  Flowers  yellrw,  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  on  fliort  peduncles.  A native  of  Africa.  56.  C.  ru- 
dens.  Mart.  23.  Lam.  2S.  Willd.  50.  ( Sedum  rubens  ; 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.)  “ Leaves  fcattered,  iemi-cylindrical, 
fmooth  ; flowers  lateral,  folitary,  nearly  feffile  ; branches 
villous.”  Root  annual.  Stem  about  three  inches  high,  cy- 
lindrical, a little  villous,  reddiih,  fimple  below,  branched 
near  the  top.  Leaves  feffile,  a little  attenuated  and  red 
•near  the  tip  ; lower  ones  an  inch  long.  Flowers  white, 
with  a purple  longitudinal  line  on  the  outfide  fegments  of 
the  calyx,  flefhy,  convex  on  the  outfide,  flightly  villous;  pe- 
tals three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; nedtaries  white,  very 
{mail  ; ftamens  generally  obferved  to  be  five  ; but 
■ Von.  X. 
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Haller  afferts  that  thefe  are  naturally  ten,  five  of  them 
foon  withering.  Fruit  ftcllate,  red  ; capfules  armed 
with  the  permanent  ftyle.  It  has  the  habit  of  a ~ 
fedum,  and  perhaps  might  with  more  propriety  have 
been  left  where  Linnaeus  and  the  older  botar.ifts  placed 
it.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  57.  C . cefpitofa. 
Willd.  51.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  50.  tab.  69.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves 

globular-egg  fhaped,  imbricated;  flowers  terminal,  feffile. 
Stem  fomewhat  divided.”  Root  annual.  Stem  three  lines 
long.  Flowers  folitary,  or  tnree  together.  A native  of 
Spain.  5S.  C.  minima.  Willd.  52.  Thunb.  Prod.  57. 

“ Leaves  petioled,  roundifh,  entire;  peduncles  one  flower- 
ed.” A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  59,  C.  mof- 
chata.  Willd.  53.  Ford.  Comment.  Goett.  9.  26.  “ Stein 

procumbent  ; leaves  connate,  oblong,  acute  ; peduncles  ax- 
illary, one- flowered  ; flowers  tetran.irous.”  It  differs  from 
tiiisa  in  the  nedtary,  though  it  agrees  in  the  number  of 
parts.  60.  C.  verticillaris . Linn.  Mant.  261.  Mart.  24. 
Lam.  29.  Willd.  54.  (Tiliaea  eredfta  ; flort.  Ups.  24.) 

“ Leaves  fpreading  ; flowers  in  whorls,  awntd.”  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  the  length  of  a finger,  much  branched,  dif- 
fufe  ; branches  oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite,  crowded,  ob» 
long-egg-fliaped,  feffile,  gibbous,  fprinkled  with  minute 
pimples,  fcabrous  at  the  tip.  Flowers  axillary,  feffile,  very 
minute  ; calyx  the  length  of  the  corolla,  awl-fhaped ; petals 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  lanceolate,  acuminate  fo  as  to  be 
almoft  awned,  red  in  the  middle  ; ftamens  very  fliort,  red 
at  the  tip  ; ftigmas  red.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
61.  C.  expanfa.  Mart.  52.  Willd.  55.  Hort.  Kevv.  1.  390. 

“ Leaves  femi-cylindrical-awl-fliaped,  fpreading  ; peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered ; ftems  dichotomous.”  Root 
annual.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  62.  C. 
dentata . Willd.  56.  Thunb.  Prod.  57.  “Leaves  petiol- 
ed, heart-fhaped,  toothed.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  63.  C.  nudioaulis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  13.  Mart. 
25.  Lam.  30.  Willd  57.  Dill.  Elth.  116.  tab.  99.  fig. 
115.  “ Leaves  awl-fhaped,  radical;  ftem  naked.”  Root 

perennial,  branched.  Leaves  three  inches  long  or  more, 
numerous,  linear  narrow,  pale  green,  fucculent,  almoft  fi> 
mi-cylindrical,  making  a kmd  of  head  on  the  ground.  Stem 
or  {cape  fix  inches  high  or  more,  with  two  or  three  joints, 
and  three  or  four  bradtes  in  a whorl  at  each  joint.  Flowers 
greenifh,  not  expanding,  in  feveral  compadl  heads,  fome  of 
which  are  terminal,  and  others  a little  below,  almoft  in  a 
whorl.  A native  of  Africa.  64.  C.  teSa.  Linn.  jun.  Supp 
190.  Mart.  50.  Willd.  58.  Thunb.  Prod.  56.  “Leaves 
connate,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  cinereous-lameUated ; fcape 
naked  ; head  terminal.”  Stem  fcarcely  any.  Leaves  nearly 
radical,  very  abundant,  imbricated,  concave  above,  coawt* 
underneath,  thick,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  meal  refem- 
bling  the  feales  of  a butterfly’s  wing,  naked  at  the  bafe, 
cartilaginous-ciliated.  Scape  eredl,  filiform.  Flowers  mi- 
nute, colledled  into  a head.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  65.  C.  cephalophora.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  J90.  Mart. 
47.  Willd.  59.  Thunb.  Prcd.  56.  “ Leaves  connate, 

linear-oblong,  obtufe,  entire  ; heads  of  flowers  lateral,  pe- 
duncled.”  Root-leaves  the  length  of  a finger,  eredl,  fome- 
what tomentous  ; ftem-leaves  none.  Scape  fix  or  feven 
inches  high,  eredt,  cylindrical,  fomewhat  tomentous. 
Heads  of  flowers  oppofite,  the  fize  of  a pea.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  66.  C.  montana.  Linn.  jun. 
Supp.  189.  Mart.  36.  Willd.  60,  Thunb.  Prod.  35, 
“ Leaves  connate,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  ciliated;  ftem  nearly 
naked  ; flowers  aggregate.”  Stem  the  iength  of  a finger, 
eredt,  filiform,  purple.  Root-leaves  numerous,  fpreading, 
concave,  fmooth,  green  tinged  with  purple  ; ftem-leaves  m 
about  three  remote  pairs.  Flowers  feffile,  in  heads  ufually 
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folitary,  fometimes  in  two  lateral  ores  together,  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  67.  C.  turrita.  Linn. jun. 
Sapp.  189.  Mart.  42.  Wiild.  61.  Thunb.  Prod.  55. 
“ Leaves  connate,  imbricated  in  four  rows,  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  ciliated.”  Root  annual.  Stem  about  three  inches 
high,  ere<ft,  weak,  cylindrical,  jointed,  covered  with  leaves, 
fmooth.  Leaves  alternately  oppofite,  thick,  fmcoth,  red  ; 
lower  ones  oblong,  concave  above,  convex  underneath  ; up- 
per ones  egg-fhaped,  flat  above.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  68.  C.  alpejlris.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  189. 
Mart.  39.  Wiild.  62.  Thunb.  Prod.  55.  “ Leaves  con- 

nate, egg-fhaped,  acute,  imbricated  in  four  rows  ; heads 
of  flowers  peduncled  ; ftem  leafy.”  Stem  three  inches  high, 
purple,  ereft,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  branched  at  the  bottom, 
before  flowering  time  entirely  covered  with  leaves.  Leaves 
concave,  entire,  pnrplifh  green.  Flowers  in  feveral  fmail 
terminal  heads  ; peduncles  purple.  It  refembles  C.  mon- 
tana,  but  the  leaves  are  more  acuminate  and  not  ciliated, 
the  item  thicker  and  covered  with  leaves  ; the  heads  and 
flowers  larger.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
69.  C.  marginata.  Wiild.  63.  Thunb.  Prod.  55.  “ Leaves 
connate,  egg-fhaped,  membranous  at  the  edges  ; peduncles 
one-flowered  ; item  weak.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  70.  C.  tomentofa.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  190. 

Mart.  48.  Wiild.  64*  Thunb.  Prod.  56.  “ Leaves  con- 

nate, lanceolate,  vilious,  ciliated ; item  almoit  without 
leaves  ; flowers  in  whorls.”  Stem  a foot  high,  eredt,  angular, 
vilious.  Root-leaves  bluntifh,  hirfute,  imbricated  ; Hem- 
leaves  in  three  pairs,  fmaller.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  71.  C.  crenulata.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  189. 

Mart.  ,38.  Wiild.  65.  Thunb.  Prod.  56.  “ Leaves  con- 

nate, lanceolate,  dotted  and  crenulated ; ftem  leafy;  co- 
rymb decompound.”  Stem  a foot  high,  eredt,  cylindrical, 
leafy,  jointed,  fmooth,  green  variegated  with  white  lines. 
Leaves  feflile,  obcufe,  concave  above,  convex  beneath, 
fmooth,  longer  than  the  internodes,  the  length  of  a finger, 
upright,  but  fpreading  at  the  tip.  Flowers  white,  in  a tri- 
chotomous,  faftigiate  corymb  ; bradtes  two  under  each  pe- 
dicel, minute,  oppofite.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  72.  C.  deltoidea.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  189.  Mart. 
34.  Wiild.  66.  Thunb.  Prod.  56.  “ Leaves  connate, 

deltoid,  fpreading,  acute  ; ftem  covered  ; flowers  in  a co- 
rvmb.”  Stem  flefhy,  eredl,  cylindrical,  naked  at  the  bot- 
tom, leafy  above,  branched.  Leaves  alternately  oppofite, 
imbricated,  fpreading  at  the  tip,  entire,  glaucous,  mealy. 
Corymb  terminal,  compound,  fomewhat  faftigiate.  The 
leaves  referable  thofe  of  mefembryanthemum  deitoideum. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  73.  C.  orbicularis. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15.  Mart.  26.  Lam.  31.  Wiild.  67.  Dill, 
elth.  119.  tab.  ico.  fig.  118.  “ Runners  proliferous,  re- 

gularly leafy  at  the  end  ; leaves  widely  fpreading,  imbri- 
cated.” Root  perennial,  producing  laterally  from  its 
crown  numerous  filiform,  procumbent,  proliferous  runners. 
Leaves  in  regular  rofaceous  tufts  proceeding  from  the  ori- 
ginal root  and  from  the  ends  of  the  runners  where  they  take 
fvelh  root  and  fend  out  other  runners,  oval,  or  ov;  1-oblong,  ra- 
ther acute,  flefhy,  edged  with  very  fine  cartilaginous  ciliae. 
Scape  four  or  five  inches  high,  rifing  from  the  centre  of  the 
tufts  of  1 aves,  erc£t,  furnifhed  with  two  or  three  pair  of 
very  fmail  braftes.  Flowers  fmail,  whitifh  red,  in  feveral 
fmail  clufters  difpofed  in  a fhort  branched  fpike,  fweet 
feented  ; petals  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  74.  C.  fparfa.  Mart.  58. 
Wiild.  68.  Hort.  Kew.  x.  .395*  “ Leaves  alternate,  fome- 

what fpatula-fhaped,  acute,  quite  entire ; raceme  com- 
pound.” Root  biennial.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  75.  C.  diffufa.  Mart.  59.  Wiild.  69.  Hort.  Kew. 


1*  395-  “ Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  remotely 

crenated;  peduncles  folitary,  oppofite  to theleaves and  axillary.” 
Root  annual.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  76.  C. 
projlrata.  Wiild.  70.  Thunb.  Prod.  ^4.  “ Decumbent,  pel- 
lucid ; leaves  lanceolate,  acute.”  A native  of  the  Cape  evf 
Good  Hope.  7/.  C.  pellucida.  Lain.  16.  Mart.  27, 
Lam.  32.  Wiild.  71.  .Dill.  elth.  119.  tab.  100.  fig. 
119.  “ Stem  flaccid,  creeping  ; leaves  oppofite.”  Root  pe- 

rennial. Tue  habit  of  a pu.flane.  Stems  from  fix  inches 
to  a foot  long,  putting  out  roots  at  the  joints,  red,  almoft 
tranfparent , flender,  trailing,  fmooth.  Flowers  white, 
with  a blufh  of  purple  at  the  edge,  in  I'm  all  clufters  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  A native  of  Africa.  Common  m 
botanical  collections  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Obf.  JufTieu,  difregarding  the  number  of  ftamens,  has 
referred  all  the  tubular  fpecies  to  cotyledon. 

Ciiassula  decumbens , inanis , natans  et  uml  elicit  a ; Thunb. 
See  T illsea. 

Crassula  fruticofa ; Mill.  See  Othonna  tenuif- 
Jhna. 

Crassula  portucalaria ; Linn,  See  Portulaca- 
r 1 a Slfra. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Moll  of  the  fpecies  are  hardy, 
artd  may  be  treated  like  the  mefembryanthemums  and  other 
hardier  kinds  of  fucculent  plants,  but  fhould  not  have 
much  water:  and  feme  of  them,  particularly  C.  coccinea,  and 
C.  perfoliata,  muft  not  be  fo  long  c-xpofei  to  the  open  air 
in  fummer,  but  removed  early  to  a warm,  dry  glafs 
cafe. 

Crassula,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  fuccu- 
lent kind  for  the  gretn-noufe  and  ftove  collections.  Of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  the  fcarlet  flowered  craflula 
(C.  coccinea ,)  the  perfoliate  fhrubby  craflula  (C.  perfoliata,) 
the  flxarp  leaved  craflula  (C.  cultrata,)  the  dotted  leaved 
craflula  (C . punttata.)  the  naked  flalked  craflula  (C.  nudi- 
caulis ,)  ftarry  craffubt  (C.  orbicularis.)  Btfides  which  there 
are  feveral  other  fpecies  that  may  be  cultivated. 

Method  of  Culture. — Of  thefe  plants  the  firft  three  forts 
are  capable  of  being  ealily  increafed,  by  planting  the  cuttings 
of  the  ft  ems  and  branches  111  the  later  fprmg  and  fummer 
months.  After  having  been  expofed  in  a dry  lituation  for  a 
few  days,  to  heal  over  the  cut  parts,  in  Dots  filled  with 
fandy  earth  planting  them  iirthe  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  or 
in  a frame  fhaded  from  the  fun.  When  well  rooted,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots  and  be  replaced  in  the 
fame  lituation  till  fully  eftabliflied,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved into  the  green-houfe,  where  they  fhould  have  a funny 
fituation  in  winter  and  but  little  water,  as  it  is  apt  to  de- 
ftroy  them. 

The  other  forts  may  he  increafed  by  planting  the  offsets 
from  the  roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  direfted  above. 

Thefe  being  plants  of  a fucculent  nature  in  their  ftems, 
branches,  and  leaves,  as  well  as  curious  in  their  growth, 
they  afford  much  variety  among  colleftions  of  other  plants 
of  fimilar  kinds.  They  are  capable  in  dry  warm  fituations 
of  bearing  the  open  air  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

CRASSU3,  Lucius  Licinius,  in  Biography , an  emi- 
nent orator  of  Rome,  born,  B.  C-  about  140,  was  brought 
into  notice  principally  by  the  part  that  he  took  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Papirius  Carbo,  which  he  managed  with  the 
utmoft  fieri!,  displaying,  in  the  pleadings,  the  molt  confirm- 
mate  eloquence.  Craflus  from  this  circumftance  immedi- 
ately rofe  to  the  higheft  reputation.  At  the  age  of  27  he 
defended  the  veflal  virgin  Licinia.  accufed  of  unchaftity. 
He  was  the  advocate  of  many  very  popular  meafures  ; and 
he  paffed  with  diftinguifhed  honour  through  all  the  principal 
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offices  of  the  Hate.  He  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  91 , in 
confequence  of  fome  over- exertions  in  vindicating  the  fepate 
from  the  eenftires  paffed  upon  it  by  the  conful  Philiippus, 
who  threatened  to  iilence  him  : in  reply  to  which  the  orator 
exclaimed;  “ If  you  would  Iilence  Craffus,  you  muff  cut 
out  his  tongue  ; and  even  then,  liberty  will  infpire  my 
breath  itfelf  to  reiitt  your  tyranny.”  He  periilled  in  the 
conteft,  and  carried  his  point,  but  the  violence  of  his  agi- 
tation brought  on  a pi  urily,  of  which  he  died,  in  a few 
days,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  confi- 
dered  him  as  a martyr  to  his  country’s  caufe.  Cicero,  in 
fpeaking  of  Craffus,  fays,  “ His  language  was  accurate 
and  elegant,  without  being  too  ftudied.  He  had  wonder- 
ful cleainefs  of  argument  and  illuftration,  as  well  on  fubje&s 
of  civil  law  as  of  common  equity.  As  Scasv^a  was  the 
moll  eloquent  of.  lawyers,  fo  Craflus  was  accounted  the  bell 
lawyer  among  the  eloquent.  What  is  very  difficult  to  at- 
tain, he  was  at  the  fame  time  highly  ornate,  and  very  con- 
cife.  He  had  no  equal  in  attack  or  reply.  He  was  con- 
verfant  in  alrnolt  all  kinds  of  cav.fes,  and  early  took  his 
Ration  among  the  principal  orators.”  Univer.  Hilt. 
Cicero. 

Crassus,  Marcus  Licinius,  a diftinguilhed  Roman, 
who  mult  hereafter  be  noticed  in  the  article  Rome,  as  tak- 
ing a very  leading  part  in  her  affairs  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
republic,  but  who  nrverthelefs  cannot  be  paffed  over  in  our 
biographical  lkctches.  He  was  defcenaed  from  a family  of 
high  rank  ; enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  fe'.edted  as  his  principal  purfuits,  oratory,  hiltory, 
and  the  philofophy  of  the  age.  His  father  and  mother  were 
flaughtered  under  the  tyrannies  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  and 
he  himfelf  efcaped  by  leaving  his  country  for  Spain,  where 
he  was  concealed  in  a cave  for  the  fpace  of  eight  months. 
On  the  death  of  Cinna,  he  joined  Sylla,  whom  he  ferved 
with  zeal  and  fidelity.  During  the  civil  wars  Craflus  en- 
riched himfelf  by  means  not  at  all  honourable.  He  was 
prxtor,  B.  C.  71,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  in  which  office  he  exercifed  much  feverity  again!! 
thofe  who  negle&ed  to  perform  their  duty.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Craflus  was  affociated  with  Pompey  in  the  conful  - 
fhip.  They  had  been  long  rivals,  and  were  now  exceedingly 
jealous  of  each  other’s  authority  ; a feemtng  reconciliation 
took  place,  which  was  probably  not  fincere  on  the  part  of 
either.  Caefar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  confuls 
at  open  variance  ; he,  however,  foon  convinced  them  that 
it  was  the  mutual  intereft  of  ail  three  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  this  was  the  foundation  of  that  triumvirate 
which  fuperfeded  and  demolilhed  ail  the  powers  of  the  old 
confutation.  In  the  year  55,  Craflus  and  Pompey  were 
again  confuls,  and  in  the  diltribution  of  the  provinces, 
Syria  fell  to  the  lot  of  Craflus,  which  afforded  him  new 
opportunities  of  enriching  himfelf,  by  the  plunder  of  the 
oppreffed  inhabitants.  He  proceeded  to  Syria,  marched  to 
Jerufalem,  and  feized  upon  all  the  treafures  of  the  temple 
which  the  moderation  of  Pompey  had  fpared.  He  next 
croffed  the  Euphrates,  invaded  the  Parthian  territories,  and 
leaving  garrifons  in  the  principal  cities  which  fell  into  his 
power,  he  recroffed  the  river  and  took  up  winter  quarters  in 
Syria,  Here  he  was  bafely  and  infamoufly  employed  in 
plundering  the  temples,  and  railing  money  by  every  ipecies 
of  extortion,  while  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  army 
and  to  fecure  their  affedion,  be  fuffered  the  foldiers  to  in- 
dulge in  every  kind  of  licentioufnefs.  At  the  proper  feafon 
he  paffed  the  Euphrates  a fecond  time,  with  40,000  men. 
Caffius  his  lieutenant  urged  him  by  all  means  to  keep  clofe 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  the  king  of  Edeffa,  Abgarus, 
with  a view  of  betraying  the  Romans,  perfuaded  Craflus  to 


take  an  inland  courfe.  He  decided  on  this  courfe,  and  led 
the  army  over  barren  plains,  where  they  endured  extreme 
hardfhips  from  third  and  fatigue,  till  they  came  in  fight  of 
the  Parthian  hod.  Scarcely  had  Craffus  drawn  up  his  legion 
into  a hollow  fquare  when  he  was  attacked  on  all  fides  and 
defeated.  In  this  important  battle  the  Romans  loft  20, coo 
in  killed,  and  10,000  in  prifdners.  The  darknefs  of  the 
night  favoured  the  elcape  of  the  red,  and  Craffus,  forced  by 
the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  this  fragment  of  his  armyr 
and  the  treachery  of  his  guides,  traded  himfelf  to  the  ge- 
neral of  the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  propoling  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  C.  53.  Plis 
head  and  right  hand  were  cut  off,  and  (hewn  to  his  troops, 
of  whom  fome  furrendered,  and  others  attempted  to  efcape, 
who  were  mollly  cut  off  by  the  Arabs.  His  head  was 
afterwards  fent  to  the  Parthian  monarch,  who  caufed  melted 
lead  to  be  poured  into  it,  and  otherwife  infulted  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

Craffus,  in  his  youth,  was  free  from  thofe  vices  which 
ftair.ed  the  noble  Roman  youth  of  the  times  ; as  he  advanc- 
ed in  years,  the  love  of  money,  not  for  its  own  fake,  but 
with  a view  of  enhancing  his  importance  among  his  con- 
temporaries, was  the  rock  on  which  he  fplit.  Few  among 
the  ancients  feem  fo  fy  ftematically  to  have  followed  the  plans 
of  pecuniary  profit : and  he  acquired  a greater  mats  of 
wealth  than  any  other  Roman  citizen  ; hence  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Craffus  the  Rich.  He  was,  however,  at  times 
exceedingly  prodigal  of  his  wealth  : once  he  gave  a fump- 
tuous,  entertainment  to  the  people  at  ten  thoufand  tables, 
and  he  bellowed  upon  each  guell  corn  enough  to  fupply 
his  wants,  and  thofe  of  his  family  for  three  months.  He 
was.likewife  ready  on  almoft  every  occafion  to  lend  his  mo- 
ney to  his  friends  without  interell,  which  Ihewed  a mind 
fuperior  to  the  principles  of  common  avarice  ; and  to  the 
laft,  when  difengaged  in  projeds  of  ambition,  he  was  fond 
of  philofophy,  and  took  great  delight  in  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory.  Plutarch.  Florus.  Univer.  Hill. 

Crassus,  Junius  Paulus,  a learned  and  ingenious 
phyiician,  and  native  of  Padua,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  high  eftimation,  publilhed  in  1581,  in  qto. 
“ De  purgativis  Medicamentis  Queftiones  Medicae  et  natu- 
rales — alfo,  “ Meditationes  de  Theriaca,  et  Mithridatis,” 
qto.  1576;  and  “ Mortis  repentinse  examen.”  But  his 
principal  merit  confifts  in  his  being  one  of  the  earlieif,  and 
moll  judicious  commentators  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Pailadius,  and  Aretseus,  and  introducing  thofe  au- 
thors to  more  general  notice  : — cotemporary  with  this  writer 
flourilhed, 

Crassus,  Jerom,  a difciple  of  Fallopius,  but  who,  al- 
though he  obtained  the  dignity  of  Dodor  in  Medicine, 
appears  to  have  confined  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  furgery, 
in  which  branch  he  publilhed  feveral  treatifes,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  in  great  eftimation,  long  after  his  demife.  The 
principal  of  thofe  are,  “ De  Calvarias  curatione,  et  de  folu- 
tione  continui,”  4to.  1560,  Venet.  “ De  tumoribus  pras. 
ter  Naturam  et  de  Ulceribus,”  1562.  “ De  Ceralte,  feu 

Bafilifco,  Morbo  Novo,  Medicis  incognito,  Utini,”  1593, 
Bvo.  and  “ De  Cauteriis,  five  de  cauterifandi  oratione,”  (of 
which  he  made  frequent  ufe)  8vo.  1594.  Haller.  Bib. 
Med.  Chirurg. 

CRASTA,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Albania;  4 miles  north  of 
Albafano. 

CRASTANOV1TZA,  a town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river 
Unna  ; 26  miles  N.  W.  of  Banjaluka,  and  20  S.W.  of 
Gradifca. 

CRASTONA,  or  Cristona,  Gioseffo,  in  Biography , 
f t 2 a painter. 
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t>  painter,  born  in  Pavia,  in  the  year  1664.  He  ftudied 
fome  time  under  Bernardino  Ciceri,  and  aberwards  went  to 
Rome  for  improvement.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  employed  himfelf  many  years  in  painting  fmall  pic- 
tures of  figures  with  landfcapes,  efteemed  for  the  fpirit  and 
lightnefs  of  their  foliage.  He  died  in  Pavia  alter  the  year 
1718.  Lanzi.  Orlandi. 

CRASTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town,  and  alfo  a 
mountain,  of  Sicily. 

CRASUS,  a town  of  Phrygia  Major. 

CRATvEGELLA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Tinea, 
in  the  clafs  cf  Phalana. 

CRATAEGUS,  in  Botany,  Linn.  See  Mespilus  and 
Pyrus. 

Crataegus,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
hardy  deciduous  tree  and  Ihrub  kinds;  of  which  the  forts 
moll  commonly  cultivated  are  the  hawthorn  or  wt>ite-thorn, 
(C.  oxyacanthus) ; the  white  beam,  or  white  ieat  tree  (C. 
aria)-,  the  wild  fervice  forb,  or  maple- leaved  fervice  (C. 
tormina/is );  the  great  American  hawthorn  (C.  coccinea) 
the  green- leaved  Virginia  hawthorn  (C.  viridis)  ; the  cock- 
fpur  hawthorn  (C.  cruf-galli ) ; the  woolly-leaved  hawthorn 
(C.  tomentofum);  and  the  parfley-leaved  hawthorn,  or  azarole 
(C.  azarolus). 

The  firft  fort  is  well  known  to  rife  with  an  afcending 
round  much-branched  Item  or  trunk,  having  a fmooth 
whitifh  coloured  bark,  and  being  befet  with  fharp  thorns, 
affording  flowers  of  a white  colour  in  May,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  autumn  with  bunches  of  dark  red  berries. 

Of  this  fort  there  are  different  varieties,  as  with  large  ob- 
long fmooth  bright  fcarlet  fruit  ; with  buds  appearing  of 
a fine  bright  yellow,  and  the  fruit  of  a golden  colour,  being 
retained  all  the  winter ; with  white  berries  and  double 
bloffoms,  in  large  bunches  : the  maple  leave  at  firft  of  a 
pure  white,  then  turning  to  faint  red ; and  the  Glafton- 
bury  thorn,  or  early  flowering  thorn. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a tree  which  rifes  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  having  a large  trunk  with  numerous 
branches,  with  large  buitches  of  flowers  of  a white  colour  at 
the  ends  of  them.  It  is  a native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  May. 

It  has  varieties  with  deeply  finuated  pinnatifid  leaves,  as 
the  Swedifh;  and  with  leaves  which  are  not  white  un- 
derneath. 

Thofe  of  the  third  fort  rife  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  having  a large  trunk,  fpreadingattop  into  many  branches 
fo  as  to  form  a large  head.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a whitifh 
colour,  being  fucceeded  by  a roundifh  compreffed  fruit 
fimilar  to  the  haw,  but  larger.  It  is  a native  of  Denmark. 

And  it  has  a variety,  with  oblong  ovate-leaves,  or  fhort 
foot-ftalks. 

The  fourth  kind  reaches  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
having  a large  upright  trunk,  branching  at  top  foas  to  form 
a large  head.  The  flowers  are  in  large  clufters,  making  a 
fine  (how  in  May,  and  being  fucceeded  by  large  pear-fhaped 
fruit  of  a bright  fcarlet  colour,  which  becomes  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  It  is  a native  of  Virginia. 

The  fifth  fort  has  the  ftem  and  branches  thornlefs ; the 
leaves  being  fmooth  and  green  on  both  fides.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  a variety  of  the  above  by  Martyn. 

In  the  fixth  kind  the  ftem  is  ftrong,  being  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  in  roundifh  clufters  of  a 
blueifh  red  colour,  and  the  fruit  of  a globular  form  having  a 
fine  red  colour.  It  is  a native  of  North  America,  flower- 
ing in  June. 
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In  the  feventh  fort  the  ftem  is  (lender  and  fhrubby,  rifing 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  with  many  irregular 
branches,  armed  with  long  (lender  thorns.  The  flowers  are 
fmall  and  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round- 
ifh fruit  which  ripens  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is  alfo  a native 
of  North  America. 

It  has  a variety  ufually  known  under  the  title  of  Carolina 
hawthorn,  in  which  the  leaves  are  longer  and  whiter,  and 
the  flowers  and  fruit  larger,  but  it  is  without  thorns. 

The  eighth  kind  has  a ftrong  ftem  twenty  feet  in  height, 
v/ith  numerous  ftrong  irregular  branches.  The  flowers  in 
fmall  clufters  at  the  fide  of  the  branches,  fimilar  in  (hape  to 
thofe  of  the  commpn  hawthorn,  but  greatly  larger  as  well 
as  the  fruit  which,  when  fully  ripened,  has  a pleafant  acid 
tafte.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Method  of  Culture. — Ail  the  different  forts  are  capable  of 
being  increaied  with  facility',  by  fowing  the  feed  in  the  open 
ground,  either  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  months,  in  drills,  or 
broadcalt,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.. 
The  feeds,  or  haws,  may  be  gathered  from  the  hedges  in 
many  of  the  forts,  and  the  others  be  procured  from  the 
nnrfery-men,  being  employed,  when  fully  ripened.  The 
plants  moftly  appear  in  about  twelve  months.  They  (hould 
be  kept  perfe&ly  clean  from  weeds,  and  be  occafionally 
watered  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  When  they 
have  had  one  or  two  years  growth  in  the  feed-beds,  they 
may,  in  moft  of  the  forts,  be  removed  into  nurfery-rows, 
and  fet  out  at  the  diftances  cf  from  eight  inches  to  two 
feet,  according  to  the  forts,  and  from  fix  inches  to  a foot 
in  the  rows  ; to  remain  till  wanted  for  the  purpofe  of  form- 
ing hedges,  or  planting  out  in  other  places,  having  the  top 
(hoots  and  other  parts  cut  and  pruned,  as  there  may  be 
occafion.  See  Hawthorn  and  White-thorn. 

The  more  beautiful  and  curious  forts  are  generally  proper 
for  the  purpofe  of  planting  out,  when  they  have  attained 
three,  four,  or  five  feet  growth. 

For  thefe  kinds,  in  order  to  continue  the  varieties,  re- 
courfe  rauftbe  had  to  the  praftice  of  budding,  grafting, or  lay- 
ing the  young  branches.  The  two  firft  methods  may  be 
performed  upon  (locks  of  the  common  hawthorn,  as  any  of 
the  forts  will  take  upon  that  fort  of  (lock  ; or  upon  thofe 
of  one  another  ; but  the  former  mode  is  the  bed.  The 
operations  (hould  be  performed  at  the  ufual  ftafon  in  the 
manner  that  is  diredled  under  their  proper  heads.  See  Bud- 
ding and  Grafting. 

The  young  (hoots  (hould  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn, 
and  when  they  have  ftricken  good  roots,  which,  in  moft 
cafes,  happens  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  they  (hould 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  out  in  nurfery  rows,  or  other 
places,  as  above.  See  Layer  and  Layering. 

The  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots,  planted  out  in  the 
fpring,  in  rather  moift  fituations,  will  fometimes  take  root, 
and  become  good  plants.  See  Cutting. 

All  the  various  forts  are  hardy,  and  capable  of  fucceeding 
in  almoft  any  foil  or  iituation,  where  proper  care  is  taken  in 
their  management. 

The  firft  fort  is  a highly  ufeful  plant  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  hedges  for  the  farmer,  being  extremely  ufeful  in 
enclofing  lands  where  this  fort  of  fence  can  b£  made  ufe  of. 
See  Fence. 

And  all  the  other  fpecies  and  varieties  may  be  employed 
as  ornamental  plants  in  the  clumps  and  other  parts  of  exten- 
five  (hrubberies,  and  other  pleafure-grounds  and  plantations. 
Many  of  the  forts  have  likewife  a very  ornamental  effeft, 
when  planted  out  fingly  on  lawns,  or  other  fimilar  parts  of 
pleafure-grounds,  efpecially  when  in  flower  from  their  beau- 
tiful bloffom.  On  this  account  they  have  alfo  a fine 
3 effe<3* 
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eff.  £1  in  mixed  plantations  in  various  cafes  of  ornamental 

planting. 

CRATiEOGONUM,  in  Botany , Runaph.  See  Pari- 
e tar  i a in  die  a. 

Cratsogonum  amloinicim,  Rumph.  See  Oldenlan- 
DiA  verticil/ata. 

CRATiERIFORMTS,  a technical  term  in  Botany, 
fomewhat  like  Calathiformis,  but  not  fo  much  bellying  out, 
rather  approaching  to  more  dilute  forms. 

CRATAIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  at  the 
extremity  of  Italy,  which  ran  between  Colunna  and  Ccer.ys, 
and  difcliargtd  itfelf  towards  the  weft  into  the  ftrait  of 
Sicilv. 

CRATCH,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  applied  in  fome 
d'ftri&s,  to  iignify  a cattle  rack.  It  is  alio  occaiior.ally 
ufed  to  denote  a creel.  See  Creel. 

CRATCHES,  in  Farriery , a fwelling  on  the  paftern  un- 
der the  fetlock,  and  iometimes  under  the  hoof. 

CRATEiE,  or  Cratei/e,  in  Ancient  Geography , Hands 
of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  between  thofe  of  Pnarus  and 
Iffa. 

CRATER,  Cup,  in  AJlronomy , a conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere  ; whofe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
are  feven  ; in  Tycho’s,  eight  ; in  Hevelius’s,  ten  ; in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  thirty-one.  See  Constellation. 

Crater,  in  Falconry,  denotes  a line  on  which  hawks  are 
faftened  when  reclaimed. 

Crater,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name  anciently  given, 
from  its  form,  to  the  gulf  of  Naples. 

CRATERII  Portus,  a port  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the 
iEolide  ■ it  is  placed  by  Thucydides  in  the  territory  of  the 
town  of  Phoctea. 

CRATERITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  faid  to  be  extremely  hard,  and 
of  a middle  colour  between  that  of  the  chryfolite,  and  of 
the  common  yellow  amber.  This  was  plainly  a fpecies  of 
Chryfolite. 

CRATERO,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  painter,  from 
whofe  pencil  were  fome  comic  figures  in  the  edifice  at  Athens, 
which  was  called  Pompeio,  from  the  utenfils  ufed  in  their 
pomps  and  facrifices  being  there  depofited.  There  was  alfo 
a fculptorof  this  name,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  employed 
at  the  palace  of  the  Ctefars  upon  Mount  Palatine.  Della 
Valle. 

CRATERUS,  a famous  Macedonian  general,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  India,  and 
enjoyed  a greater  lhare  of  his  efteem  and  confidence  than 
any  other  commander  in  his  fervice.  Whilft  Alexander 
was  marching  with  his  army  towards  Badlriana,  fome  of  his 
officers  formed  a confpiracy  againft  his  perfon  ; and  Philo- 
tas,  the  fon  of  Parmenio,  was  fufpedted  of  being  a confede- 
rate in  the  treafon.  Craterus,  who  regarded  him  as  a rival, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  which  row  offered  itfelf, 
of  extorting  by  torture  a confeffion  of  his  guilt,  inconfequence 
of  which  both  Philotas  and  alfo  his  father,  whom  he  had 
accufed  as  one  of  his  accomplices,  were  put  to  death. 
That  Alexander  duly  appreciated  the  charadier  of  Craterus 
is  plain  from  the  refledtion  which  he  uttered  on  the  death  of 
his  favourite  Hephaeftion  : “ Craterus,”  fays  he,  “ loves  the 
king,  but  Hephaeftion  loves  Alexander  intimating  that, 
whilft  the  latter  had  devoted  himfelf  in  an  affediionate  manner 
to  his  perfon,  the  former  was  concerned  for  his  reputation, 
and  was  fometimes  lefs  obfequious  to  his  will  than  he  was 
zealous  for  his  glory  and  intereft.  Craterus  was  no  lefs  be- 
loved by  the  Macedonians  in  general  than  by  Alexander 
himfelf.  Whilft  he  was  entrufted  by  his  fovereign  with  the 
command  of  the  io,oqo  veteran  troops  who  were  fent  to  Ma- 
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cedonia,  on  account  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmi- 
ties, which  rendered  them  incapable  of  fervice,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Macedonia,  Theffaly,  and 
Thrace,  in  the  room  of  Ar.tipater,  who  was  recalled  to  Ba- 
bylon. After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  provinces  of 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  were  affigned  to  Craterus 
and  Antipater,  who  governed  them  jointly  ; and  in  this  go- 
vernment Craterus  approved  himfelf  a prudent  and  faithful 
affociate  ; more  efpeciaily  in  the  operations  of  the  war  in 
which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged  by  the  diieovtry  of 
the  defigns  which  Peroiccas  was  forming.  So  highly  was 
Craterus  rcfpedled  by  the  Macedonians,  that  they  were  de- 
firous  of  having  him  for  their  leader  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  ; and  fuch  was  their  known  attachment  to  him 
that  Eumenes  in  the  engagement  in  Cappadocia,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Craterus,  took  particular  care  not  to  oppofe 
any  Macedonian  againft  him.  Having  acquitted  himfelf 
with  great  valour  on  this  occafion,  and  killed  feverahof  the 
enemies  with  his  own  hand,  he  was  at  laft  wounded  by  a 
Thracian  in  the  back,  and  falling  from  his  horfe  was  trampled 
to  death  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  Eumenes  could  not  for- 
bear fhedding  tears  over  a vanquifhed  enemy,  whom  he  had 
formerly  efteemed  as  a friend  ; and  he  caufed  the  laft  ho- 
nours to  be  paid  him  with  all  pcffible  magnificence.  His 
bones  were  conveyed  to  Macedonia  for  the  difpofal  of  his 
wife  and  children.  The  wife  of  Craterus  was  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater,  one  of  the  raoft  accompliihed 
princeffes  of  her  age,  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  amiable- 
nefs  of  her  difpofition  than  by  the  beauty  of  her  perfon. 
Rollin’s  Anc.  Hift.  vol.  iv. 

CRATES,  the  mod  diftinguifhed  philofopher  of 
the  Cynic  fedl  after  Diogenes,  was  by  birth  a Theban, 
and  flourifhed  about  the  1x3th  Olympiad  (B.C.  328.) 
and  died  after  the  year  287,  B.  C.  He  was  honourably 
defeended,  and  inherited  a large  eftate  j but,  when  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  philofophy,  that  he  might  be  free  from 
the  dominion  of  thofe  paffions  which  are  foftered  by  wealth, 
he  diftributed  his  whole  property  among  the  poorer  citizens. 
Leaving  his  native  city,  where  he  had  been  a difciple  of 
Bryfo,  reckoned  among  the  Cynic  philofophers,  he  went  to 
Athens,  and  became  a zealous  difciple  of  Diogenes  ; adopt- 
ing all  the  finguiarities  of  his  mailer.  In  his  natural  temper, 
however,  he  was  not,  like  Diogenes,  morofe  and  gloomy, 
but  cheerful  and  facetious.  This  difpofition  attached  to 
him  many  friends,  and  procured  for  him  accefs  to  the  houfes 
of  the  moll  wealthy  Athenians.  Among  the  citizens  at 
large  he  acquired  a degree  of  confidence,  which  gained  him 
admiffion  into  their  domeftic  circles  ; and  he  frequently 
became  an  arbiter  of  difputes  and  quarrels  among  relations. 
His  influence  in  private  families  is  faid  to  have  had  a great 
effedl  in  correcting  the  luxuries  and  vices  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Athens.  His  wife,  Hipparchia,  who  was  rich 
and  of  a good  family,  and  had  many  fuitors,  preferred 
Crates  to  every  other,  and  when  her  parents  oppofed  her 
inclination,  fo  determined  was  her  paffion,  (he  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  After  marriage  ihe  adopted  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Cynic  philofophy.  Laertius,  1.  vi— 
§ 85,  &c.  Suidas.  Apul.  Apol.  p.  202. 

Crates,  an  Athenian,  fucceeded  Polemo  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  old  academy.  Long  attached  to  one  another  by 
a fimilarity  of  difpofitions  and  purfuits,  their  friendihip  was 
uninterrupted  whilft  they  lived,  and  they  were  both  buried 
in  ihe  fame  grave.  Crates  died  about  the  year  2503, 
B.C. 

Crates,  Lat.  Hurdle.  The  ancients  made  ufe  of  ma- 
chines formed  of  boards  and  hurdles  for  covering  their  men 
at  work  as  they  approached  the  walls  of  a town'  befieged. 

CRAIEVA, 


C R A T E V A. 


CRATEVA,  in  Botany , (fo  called  from  Cratevas,  a 
Greek  phylician,  celebrated  by  Hippocrates  for  his  know- 
ledge of  plants).  Plum.  21.  Linn.  Gen.  599.  Schreb.SiS. 
Willd.  943.  Juff.  244.  Vent.  3.  121.  (Tapier;  Encyc.) 
Clafs  and  order,  dodecandria,  or  rather  polyandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Puiaminete,  Linn.  Capparides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  one-leafed,  flat  at  the 
bafe,  deeply  four-cleft ; fegments  egg-fhaped,  deciduous. 
Cor,  Petals  four,  attached  by  the  claws  to  the  calyx.  Stain. 
Filaments  indeterminate  in  number,  briftle-fhaped,  inferted 
into  the  pedicel  of  the  germ  ; anthers  ereft,  oblong.  Pjjl. 
Germ  on  a long  filiform  column  or  pedicel  ; ftyle  none  ; 
ftigma  capitate.  Peru.  Berry  pedicelled,  P.efhy,  one-celled. 
Seeds  numerous,  bedded  in  the  pulp,  roundifh,  emar- 
ginate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Petals  four.  Filaments  in- 
ferted into  the  pedicel  of  the  germ.  Stigma  fefiile.  Berry 
one-celled,  with  many  feeds. 

Obf.  In  capparir,  which  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  pre- 
fent  genus,  the  filaments  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
receptacle;  but  this,  as  F)r.  Sims  rightly  obferves,  (fee 
Botanical  Magazine,  596.)  is  only  a flight  difference,  as  the 
column  or  pedicel  itfclf  is  only  an  elongation  of  the  centre  of 
the  receptacle.  In  the  habit  of  the  plants  there  is,  how- 
ever, this  finking  dillinftion,  that  the  leaves  are  ternate 
in  crateva,  and  Ample  in  every  fpecies  of  capparis,  except 
the  falcata  and  magna  of  Lourciro  («.  27  and  41  of  this 
diftionary)  and  a farther  inveftigation  of  the  attachment  of 
the  filaments  will  perhaps  fhew  that  thefe  fptcies  ought  to 
have  been  referred  to  Crateva. 

Sp.  r.  C.  tapia.  Lir.n.  Sp.  PL  2.  Mart.  2.  Poir.  1. 
Willd.  2.  ( Apiofcorodon  ; Pluk.  Almag.  34.  tab.  137. 
fig.  7.  Mains  americana  ; Comm.  hart.  1.  129.  tab.  67. 
Tapia.  Plum.  gen.  amer.  22.  tab.  21.  Marcg.  Brafil.  89. 
Pif.  Braf.  OS.  tab.  69.)  “ Leaflets  egg-fhaped,  acuminate; 

petals  ovate-roundifh  ; germs  globular.”  A large  tree, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a dark  green 
bark,  divided  near  the  top  into  numerous  branches,  which 
forpi  a thick  and  fpreading  head.  Leaves  alternate,  peti- 
oled, ternate;  leaflets  unequal,  entire,  fmooth,  and  green  on 
both  fides.  Flowers  on  long,  alternate,  fmooth  peduncles  ; 
fovming  a loofe,  Ipreading,  terminal  panicle;  fegments  of 
the  calyx  egg-lhaped,  fcarcely  acute,  much  fhorter  than 
the  corolla  ; petals  roundifh-egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  fpreading, 
all  inclined  to  the  fame  fide  ; daws  as  long  as  the  laminae ; 
filaments  twice  the  length  of  the  petals;  anthers  purple ; 
germ  globular.  Fruit  the  fize  of  an  orange,  with  a hard 
brown  rind.  Seeds  kidney-fhaped.  A native  of  Jamaica, 
'Brazil,  &c.  2.  C.  gynandra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1. 

Poir.  3.  Willd.  2.  Brown.  Jam.  246.  (Anorta ; Sloan. 
Cat.  206.  hill.  2.  170.  Arbor  americana;  Pink.  Phyt. 
147.  fig.  6.)  “ Leaflets  membranous,  egg-fhaped,  quite 

entire;  petals  latceolate.”  A tree,  twelve  feet  high  and 
more,  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long 
petioles,  ternate ; leaflets  petioled,  acute,  nerved,  veined, 
very  fmooth,  thin,  deep  green.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
panicled  racemes  ; peduncles  Ample,  fmooth,  fcattered  ; feg- 
ments of  the  calyx  egg  fhaped,  acute,  fpreading ; petals  fome- 
times  four,  but  mare  frequently  only  two,  whitifh  ; filaments 
from  twenty  to  twentv-four,  longer  than  the  petals,  declin- 
ing, green,  tinged  with  purple;  anthers  dark  purpie  ; pedicel 
of  the  germ  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  brown,  fphe- 
rical,  having,  like  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  a fmell  of 
garlick.  A native  of  Jamaica.  Obf.  Linnaeus  calb  this 
fpecies  gynandrous,  from  a mifeonception  of  the  nature  of 
the  pedicel  of  the  germ,  which  cannot  be  confidered  as  fuf- 
taining  the  office  of  a ftyle ; the  ttamens,  therefore,  are 


by  no  means  inferted  on  any  part  of  the  piftil ; but,  even 
if  they  were,  the  fpecific  name  would  in  this  cafe  be  im- 
proper, all  the  other  fpecies  having  a fimilar  character. 
The  only  difference  is  that  fome  of  them  are  inferted 
higher  on  the  pedicel  than  the  others.  3.  C.  obovata. 
Mart.  J.  Poir.  2.  Willd.  3.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  61.  “ Leaf- 

lets and  petals  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; germ  oblong.”  A 
tree  with  numerous  fmooth  branches  near  the  top.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  ternate  ; leaflets  unequal,  mucronate, 
fmooth,  veined  underneath.  Flowers  in  a fpreading,  ter- 
minal panicle ; peduncles  alternate,  fimple,  long;  fegments  of 
the  calyx  oblong  ; petals  with  long  claws  ; filaments  three 
times  the  length  of  the  petals.  A native  of  Madagafcar. 
4.  C.  religiofa.  Mart.  4.  Poir.  4.  Willd.  4.  Lam.  111.  PI.  39 7. 
Ford.  Prod.  203.  plant,  fucc.  45.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  02. 
Niirvala;  Rheed.  Mai.  3.  49.  tab.  42.)  “Leaflets  and 
petals  lanceolate-elliptical,  narrowed  at  both  ends.”  A 
middle-fized  tree.  Branches  fpreading,  fmooth,  olive-co- 
loured, dotted  with  white.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long  pe- 
tioles, ternate  ; leaflets  almolt  equal,  ori  fhort  petioles, 
fmooth  on  both  lides,  netted  with  many  nerves  and  veins, 
an  inch  long  and  more.  Flowers  greenifh  white,  in  a loofe 
terminal  panicle ; peduncles  long,  cylindrical,  fimple, 
fmooth  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  fmall,  egg-fhaped;  its  bafe 
remaining  on  the  pedicel  of  the  fruit;  petals  narrow, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx;  llamens  twelve;  filaments 
twice  the  length  of  the  corolla  or  a little  longer  ; pedicel  of 
the  germ  longer  than  the  llamens.  Fruit  globular,  the  fize 
of  a fmall  plumb.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the 
Society  Iflands.  In  the  latter  it  is  planted  in  their  burial- 
grounds,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  facred  to  their  idols.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  5.  C.  fragans.  Bot.  Mag. 
596.  (C.  capparoides  ; Bot.  rep.  1 76.)  “ Stem  twining  ; 

corolla  regular  ; petals  very  long,  undulated.”  Stems  feveral, 
extending  from  10  to  20  feet,  with  a multitude  of  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  alternate ; leaflets  almoft 
feffile,  egg-fhaped,  entire,  fhining.  Flowers  in  terminal 
chillers,  on  long  peduncles,  yellowifh-green,  very  fragrant ; 
fegments  of  the  calyx  large,  ovate-acuminate,  concave,  equal  • 
petals  very  narrow  ; claws  long  ; laminse  undulated  and  con- 
volute towaids  the  bafe,  regularly  fpreading ; ftamens  nu- 
merous, longer  than  the  calyx,  fhorter  than  the  petals,  at- 
tached to  the  pedicel  of  the  germ  near  its  bafe,  incurved  ; 
ftigma  annular  ; pedicel  of  the  germ  longer  than  the  ftamens. 
A native  of  the  ifland  of  Bananas,  and  of  Sierra  Leone  in 
Africa  ; difeovered  by  Dr.  Afzelius,  and  raifed  in  England 
from  feeds  fent  by  him  to  T.  Evans,  efq.  of  Stepney  ; but 
it  has  not  yet  ripened  its  fruit  in  this  country.  It  is  propa- 
gated eafily  by  cuttings,  but  to  thrive  well  requires  more 
room  for  its  roots  than  a pot.  6.  C.  marmelos.  Linn.  Sp. 
Pi.  3.  Mart.  3.  Poir.  J.  Wiild,  5.  (Cucurbitifera  ; 
Piuk.  Aim.  125.  tab.  17c.  fig.  5.  Cydonia  exotica; 
Bauh.  Pin.  425.  Bilanus ; Rumph.  Amb.  1.  197.  tab.  Si. 
Covalam  ; Rheed.  Mai.  3.  37.  tab.  37.  Burm.  Flor. 
Ind.  109.)  “ Thorny  ; leaves  ferrated.”  A tall  tree,  with 

a large  trunk  ; branches  numerous,  thick,  cylindrical, 
fmooth,  leafy,  armed  between  the  leaves  with  divaricating 
pairs  of  long  acute  fpines.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ter- 
nate ; leaflets  oblong,  acute,  fmooth  on  both  fides;  com- 
mon petiole  very  long.  Flowers  green  on  the  outfide, 
whitifh  within,  fweet-feented,  fix  or  feven  together  on  a 
common  branched  peduncle,  forming  fmall  terminal  and  la- 
teral racemes.  Fruit  the  fize  of  an  orange  ; containing,  in 
a hard  rind  or  fhell,  a thick,  vifeid,  yellowifh  pulp,  which 
lias  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  frequently  ferved  up  by  the 
Eaft  Indians  in  their  deferts,  mixed  with  orange  and 
Jugar. 
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Obf.  Linnaeus  placed  ihe  laft  fpecies  under  this  genus, 
though  he  was  aware  that  it  does  not  correfpord  with  his 
generic  character,  obferving  that  it  has  a five-cleft  calyx, 
fixty  llamens,  and  no  petals;  but  with  refpedl  to  die  laft 
particular,  he  has  fince  been  found  to  have  fallen  into  an 
error.  Juffieu  afterwards  remarked,  that  it  feems  to  have 
more  affinity  to  his  natural  order  aurgntia  than  to  his  cap- 
parides,  to  which  the  other  fpecies  of  crateva  properly  be- 
long. The  well-known  Or.  Correa  has  confirmed  the  fug- 
geltion  ol  Juffieu  ; and  in  an  excellent  paper,  inferted  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Lmnasan  Tranfaftions,  p.  218,  has  ef- 
tablilhed  tor  it  a new  genus,  which  he  has  called  Aegle,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Hcfperides.  As  this  new  genus  has, 
through,  fome  overfight,  been  omitted  by  us  in  its  proper 
place,  we  (hail  here  give  its  natural  character.  Cal.  Perianth 
one-leafed,  fmail,  five-lobed,  failing  oft  before  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit.  Cor.  Petals  five,  many  times  larger  than  the 
calyx,  ovate-acute,  fpreading.  Siam.  Filaments  very  nu- 
merous, fhort,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  outer  fide  of 
an  elevated  receptacle  or  hypogynous  ditk  ; anthers  oblong, 
ereft.  Ptjl.  Germ  fuperior,  egg-fliap-d  ; ftvle  fhort,  thick  ; 
ftigma  oval  ; (according  to  Koenig,  marked  with  many  ob- 
folete  furrow's.)  Peric.  Berry  globular-top-fhaped,  with  a 
fmooth  pitted  rind,  which  finally  becomes  woodv  ; cells  in 
Correa’s  fpecimen  ten , funounded  with,  a fpongy  flefh , which, 
after  the  fruit  ripens,  faon  difappears.  Seeds  numerous  in 
each  cell,  egg-ffiaped,  comprtlhd,  hairy,  attached  in  a 
fingle  feries  to  a fhort,  ftraight,  umbilical  cord.  There  are 
in  the  herbarium  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks  two  feemingiy  diftindt 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  both  arboreous,  and  both  natives  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  crateva  balangas  of  Koenig  is  con- 
fidered  by  Dr.  Correa  as  another  diilindl  genus,  which'  he 
has  deferibed  under  the  name  of  feronia.  Sre  Ff.ronia. 

Crateva  folds  fingulat thus ; Brown.  See  Capparis 
ferruginca. 

Crateva,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  ex- 
otic tree  kind  for  the  ftove  ; of  which  the  forts  moftly  cul- 
tivated are  the  fmooth  crateva  or  garlic  pear  (C.  tapia),  and 
the  prickly  crateva  (C.  marmelos). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  two  plants  are  capable  of  be- 
ing increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  w'hich  have  been  pro- 
cured  from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  as  loon  as 
they  arrive,  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  plunging  them 
immediately  in  the  bark  bed  of  the  (love.  The  plants,  after 
they, have  obtained  the  growth  of  about  three  inches,  fliould 
be  removed  and  placed  out  in  feparate  pots,  a very  little 
water  being  given  at  the  time,  replunging  them  immediately 
in  the  hot  bed. 

The  plants  require  afterwards  to  be  kept  conftantly  in  this 
fituation,  and  to  have  the  care  and  management  of  other 
tender  woody  plants  of  the  exotic  kind,  which  have  fimilar 
habits  of  growth. 

CRATHES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Crati,  a fmail  river 
of  ,Italy,  in  Bru’.ium.  It  commenced  S.E  of  Confentis, 
puffued  a'northern  courfe  to  Caprafias,  whence  it  flowed  by 
thS  north-eaft,  and  difeharged  ltfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tiifh,  near  Sybatis.  Strabo  fays,  that  the  waters  of  this 
rivt;r  gave  a white  colour  to  the  hair  of  thofe  who  drank 
tk?rn  ; and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  ufeful'  in  medicine. 
MTirodotus  and  Paufanias  inform  us,  that  the  river  derived 
its  name  from  Crathis  of  Achaia.  Near  its  mouth  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  furnamed  Crathian.  See  Crati. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Achaia,  E.  of  Bura,  which  had  its  fource 
in  a mountain  of  the  fame  name  in  Arcadia,  near  Cyllene, 
and  ran  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E.  into  the  gulf  of  Co- 
rinth. It  received,  in  its  courfe,  the  Alyffon  and  the  Styx. 
— Alfc,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia. 
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CRATJ,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  eattern  vallies- of  the  Sila,  pafles  by  trie 
foot  ot  the  declivity  on  which  Cofenza  Hands,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Bufiento  ; which  torrent  is  remarkable  for 
containing  within  its  bofom  the  bones  of  Alaric,  the  mighty 
leader  of  the  Viligoths.  See  Crathis. 

CRATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  city  of 
Alia. 

CRATICULA,  a chemical  inftrument,  made  of  fquare 
pieces  of  iron  ot  about  a finger’s  tbicknefs,  placed  to  as  to 
have  half  a finger’s  fpace  betw  ixt  them.  It  is  ufed  in  mak- 
ing of  fires  to  keep  up  the  coals. 

The  word  is  Latin,  importing  a roafter,  -or  gridiron. 

CRATICULAR  Ectype  and  Prototype.  See 
Anamorphosis. 

CRATING PO LIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal 
city  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Cselarienfis. 

CRATIPPUS,  in  Biography,  apeiipatetic  philofopher, 
bo-n  at  Mitylene,  where  he  was  brought  ud,  and  where  for 
fome  time  lie  was  engaged  in  teaching  others  the  tenets  of 
the  phiiofophy  which  he  embraced.  At  Athens,  whither 
he  removed,  he  rofe  to  great  celebrity,  and  acquired  the 
efteem  and  friendflv’p  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  his 
age.  Cicero  fent  his  fon  to  be  educated  by  Cratippus  ; and 
fo  highly  did  the  orator  think  of  his  talents,  that  he  took 
pains  to  obtain  for  him,  of  Coefar,  the  freedom  of  Rome  ; 
and  afterwards  moved  the  Areopagus  to  make  a decree,  to 
dtfite  Cratippus  to  live  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  .-f  the 
city,  and  for  the  purnofe  of  intlru fling  the  young.  Pompey 
and  Brutus  were  .ikewife  among  his  admirers.  The  former, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  vifited  the  philofopher,  when 
their  difeourfe  turned  upon  the  ways  of  Providence,  which 
the  warrior,  depreffed  by  his  misfortunes,  ftemtd  willing  to 
blame,  but  which  Cratippus  vindicated  with  manlinefs,  but 
with  a delicacy  which  the  fituation  of  Pompey  feemed  to 
require.  Brutus  attended  the  leflures  of  this  wife  man, 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  war  with  Marc 
Antony.  Thefe  are  the  proofs  mentioned  by  Bayle  and. 
others,  to  ffiew  that  Cratippus  recommended  himfclf  to 
perfons  of  contideration,  not  only  by  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  the  wifdorn  of  his  precepts,  but  by  the  agreeable- 
nets  of  his  manners,  and  the  pleafantry  with  which  he  en- 
livened the  hours  of  focial  intercourfe.  By  thefe  qualities 
he  is  faid  to  have  attached  the  youth  entrulled  to  his  care 
to  himfclf,  and  to  the  purluits  of  literature.  He  wrote 
fome  treatifes  concerning  divination,  which  were  regarded  as 
hypothetical  and  fanciful,  rather  than  argumentative  and 
philofophical.  Tertullian  is  fuppofed  to  have  referred  to 
the  works  of  Cratippus,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  a treatife 
on  dreams,  aferibed  to  a perfon  of  that  name.  Bayle. 

CRATIUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  Ar- 
genville  to  the  Mytilus  frons  of  Gmelin. 

CRATO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eitramadura,  lurrounded  with  an  ancient  wall,  and 
containing  a church,  hofpital,  and  convent  ; 10  miles  W. 
of  Portalegre. 

C RATON, alfo  called  Crafftheim,  John,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  Breflaw  in  15  19.  He  received  his  firft  inftruttion 
under  Philip  Melandlhon,  and  being  intended  for  the  church, 
he  afterwards  ftuditd  for  fix  years  under  Martin  Luther  at 
Wittenburgh.  Being  more  inclined  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, he  was  fent  to  Padua,  and  placed  under  profeffor 
Monti.  He  here  took  the  degree  of  dodlov,  and  returned 
and  fettled  at  Breflaw,  whence,  at  the  end  of  a few  years,. 
he  was  called  to  Vienna,  and  made  phyfician  and  aulic  conn* 
fellor  to  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.  He  filled  the  fame  poft 
under  the  two  fucceeding  emperors,  Maximilian  and  Ro- 
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dolph,  which  he  notices  in  an  epigram  he  compofed  a fhort 
time  before  his  death  : 

“ Casfaribus  placuiffe  tribus,  non  ultima  laus  eft, 

Me  pater  hac  ornans,  filius  atque  nepos.” 

His  works  were  numerous:  the  titles  of  the  principal  of 
them  were,  “ De  Morbo  Gallico  Commentarius,”  Franc. 
J594,  8vo.  ; “ De  vera  prsecavendi  et  curandi  Febrem  con- 
tagiofam  peftilentem  Ratione,”  15945  “ Methodus  The- 
rauptutica  ex  Galtni  et  Montani  Sententia.”  There  were 
alfo  publifhed  feven  volumes  in  Svo.  of  Epiftles  and  C011- 
fultations.  He  died  Nov.  9th,  1585.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 
Eloy  Did.  Hitt. 

CRATOWNESS,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Scotland, 
In  the  county  of  Kincardine  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Stonehaven. 

CRAVALIDiE,  or  Craugalid^e,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a fmall  country  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Pho- 
caea,  near  the  town  of  Cyrrha.  Suidas. 

CRAVAN,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Yonne,  12  miles  S.  of  Auxerre,  near 
the  jundlion  of  the  rivers  Cure  and  Yonne,  famous  for  a 
good  fort  of  Burgundy  wine. 

CRAVANT,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  Bellonius 
and  fome  others  have  called  the  barnacle,  a fmall  fpecies  of 
wild  goofe,  common  in  winter  on  the  coafts  of  Lancafhire, 
the  Anas  Bernkla  of  Gmelin,  and  the  Brent-goofe  of  other 
writers.  See  Barnacle  Goofe. 

CRAVATES.  See  Croats. 

CRAU  d’Arles,  La,  in  Geography , is  a confiderable 
extent  of  very  ftony  ground  in  the  department  of  the  Bouches 
du  Rhdne,  in  France,  in  the  commune  of  Arles,  which  has 
lately  been  fertilized  by  a canal  from  the  river  Durance, 
called  the  canal  of  Craponne.  The  numerous  flocks  of 
fheep  which  are  kept  here  leave  this  plain  in  fummer,  to  feed 
on  the  high  mountains  of  the  neighbouring  departments, 
for  which  reafon  they  are  called  betes  a laine  tranjhumantcs, 
wandering  ftieep. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  in  Britijld  Antiquity,  a term  of 
reproach  ufed  in  trials  by  battle. 

The  law  was,  that  the  vidlory  fhould  be  proclaimed,  and 
the  vanquilhed  acknowledge  his  fault,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
people,  or  pronounce  the  word  cravent  in  the  name  of  re- 
creantice,  or  cowardice,  See.  and,  prefently,  judgment  to 
be  given  ; and  the  recreant  amittere  legem  terns,  i.  e.  become 
infamous. 

Coke  obferves,  that  if  the  appellant  join  battle,  and  cry 
craven,  he  is  to  lofe  liberam  legem.  If  the  appelled  cry 
craven,  he  is  to  be  hanged.  See  Wager  of  Battle,  and 
Combat. 

Craven,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  N.  Carolina,  and  diftrift  of  Newbern,  bounded  N. 
by  Pitt  and  S.  by  Carteret  and  Onflow  counties.  Its  chief 
town  is  Newbern  : it  contains  10,469  inhabitants,  of  whom 
3658  are  Oaves. 

CRAVETTA,  Aimone,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Piedmont,  was  born  in  1504.  When  young  he 
was  of  fo  delicate  a conftitution,  that  his  parents  had  little 
hopes  of  rearing  him ; and  in  proportion  to  their  great 
anxiety,  they  prevented  him  from  purfuing  his  ftudies. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  difadvantages,  he  made  fo  much  pro- 
ficiency as  to  be  highly  efteemed  as  a profeffor  at  the  age  of 
twenty  ; and  in  three  years  after,  having  received  the  title 
of  do£t®r,  he  was  fent  as  jurilt  to  Cuneo,  and  thence  he 
pra&ifed  as  advocate  at  Turin.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
a war  in  Piedmont,  he  was  imprifoned  two  years,  and  not 
allowed  the  ufe  of  his  books.  In  j 558  he  was  fucceffively 
profeffor  of  law  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons  : at  the  latter  city 


he  printed  his  “ Confultations.”  He  was  alfo  public  teacher 
of  his  fcience  at  Avignon  and  Ferrara,  and  was  invited  to 
Pavia,  and  at  length  returned  to  Turin,  where  he  obtained 
a ftipend  of  1200  crowns.  In  this  city  he  died  in  1569, 
highly  refpedled  for  his  talents  and  indefatigable  appli- 
cation. Belides  his  “ Confultations,”  he  was  author  of  a 
work  on  the  fubjedl  of  jurifpi udence,  entitled,  11  Trabtatus 
de  Antiquitatibus  Temporum,”  printed  after  his  death  in 
1581. 

CRAUGIiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fmall  iilands  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  near  Cape  Spiraea,  according  to 
Pliny. 

C RAUL  A,  or  Craulau,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gctha,  containing  117 
houfes,  and  354  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  hop-planters. 

CRAW,  Crop,  or  Ingluvics,  a part  in  granivorous  fowls 
which  ferves  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food  5 where 
it  remains  fome  time  for  maceration,  before  it  be  traafmitted 
to  the  ftomach. 

This  ingluvies  is  furnilhed  with  glands,  which,  the  pa- 
trons of  fermentation  maintain,  convey  a menftruum  thither, 
that  impregnates  the  aliment,  and  ferves  inltead  of  maftica- 
tion. 

Craw,  or  Cray  Fi/h,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  the 
Cancer , th t cancer  ajlacus  of  Linnaeus.  (See  Cancer  Jlu- 
viatiiis,  under  the  genus  Ajlacus. ) The  flefh  is  good  and 
nutritious,  and  has  been  recommended  to  perfons  under 
atrophies.  There  are  various  methods  of  preparing  thefe 
animals  : they  may  be  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  then  taken 
out  of  their  fheils  and  made  up  in  variety  of  ddhes  ; but  no 
parts  of  them  are  eatable  except  their  claws  and  tail.  Pre- 
parations and  broths  of  cray-fifh  have  been  celebrated  not 
only  for  a palatable  aliment,  but  alfo  for  anfwering  fome 
medicinal  intentions,  as  being  of  a moiftening  quality,  and 
corredling  acrimony.  The  broth  is  prepared  of  four  or  five 
cray-fifh,  which,  having  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their  intef- 
tioes  extracted,  are  to  be  bruifed  and  boiled  in  the  broth  of 
flefh  or  poultry,  until  they  become  fufficiently  red  ; after 
which  the  liquor  is  to  be  {trained  off  and  feafoned,  as  the 
cafe  may  require.  This  broth  may  be  rendered  ft  ill  more 
medicinal  by  the  addition  of  herbs,  fnails,  or  other  fub- 
ftances ; according  to  the  intention  of  the  phyfician.  The 
flefh  is  counted  bell  in  the  fummer  months. 

The  delicate  flavour  of  thefe  filh  depends  in  a great  mea- 
fure  oi»  their  food.  When  they  have  well-tailed  food,  their 
flefh  prtferves  the  relifli  of  it ; but  when  they  feed  on  other 
things,  they  are  often  rendered  of  no  value,  by  the  flavour 
communicated  to  their  flefh  by  them.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  thefe  fifh  in  the  river  Obra,  on  the  borders  of 
Silefia  ; but  the  people  find  them  fcarcely  eatable,  becaufe  of 
a bitter  aromatic  flavour,  very  difagreeable  in  food.  It  has 
been  fince  obferved,  that  the  calamus  aromaticus  grows  in 
vafl  abundance  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  that  thefe 
creatures  feed  very  greedily  upon  its  roots.  Thefe  have  a 
very  remarkable  bitternefs  mixed  with  their  aromatic  flavour, 
while  frefli,  which  goes  off  very  much  in  their  drying  ■ and 
on  comparing  the  tafle  of  thefe  roots  with  that  of  the  cray- 
fifh,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  one  being  owing  to  the 
other.  Aft.  Leipf.  1690. 

They  abound  in  the  river  Don  in  Mufcovy,  where  they 
are  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy  ; after  which  the  Hones,  called 
crab’s  eyes,  are  picked  out. 

Thefe  animals  are  very  greedy  of  flefh,  and  flock  in  great 
numbers  about  carcafes  thrown  into  the  water  where  they 
are,  and  never  leave  it  while  any  remains.  They  alfo  feed  on 
dead  frogs  when  they  come  in  their  way.  James. 

In  Swifferland,  there  are  fome  cray-fifh  which  are  red, 
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while  they  are  alive,  and  others  blueifh.  Some  kinds  of  them 
alfo  will  never  become  red,  even  iby  boiling,  but  continue 
blackilh. 

The  cray-fifh  difeharges  itfelf  of  its  ftomach,  and  as  M. 
Geoffroy  thinks,  of  its  inteftines  too.  Tliefe,  as  they 
putrefy  and  diffolve,  ferve  for  food  to  the  animal ; during 
the  time  of  the  re-formation,  the  old  ftomach  feems  to  be 
the  firft  food  the  new  one  digefts.  It  is  only  at  this  time, 
that  the  {tones  are  found  called  Crab’s  eyes  ; they  begin  to 
be  formed  when  the  old  ftomach  is  deftroyed,  and  are  after- 
wards wrapped  up  in  the  new  one,  where  they  decreafe  by 
degrees  till  they  entirely  difappear. 

CRAWFORD,  New,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica;  about  16  miles  N.  of  Kingfton. 

Crawford,  Old,  a town  of  Jamaica,  now  deferted,  about 
13  miles  N.  of  Kingfton.  . 

Crawford,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia  ; 
5 miles  N.  of  Weft  Point. 

CRAWINKEL,  in  ancient  documents  Gravlncella,  is 
a fma’l  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
near  the  foreft  of  Thuringen.  It  has  209  houfes,  and  934 
inhabitants,  who  derive  their  chief  fubfiftence  from  burning 
charcoal,  making  lamp-black,  and  afting  as  waggoners. 

CRAWLEY,  or  Husborn-Crawley,  a vicarage  in 
Bedfordfhire,  in  the  hundred  of  Marfhead.  The  fouthern 
parts  of  this  parifta  are  fituated  on  the  Woburn-fand  ftratum, 
and  the  remainder  upon  the  Clunch  clay  ftratum,  which 
here  crops  from  beneath  the  fand.  The  fand-hill  on  which 
the  church  ftands  has  a layer  of  fuller’s  earth  in  it,  be- 
neath which  fome  very  large  fpecimens  of  petrified  wood 
were  a few  years  ago  dug  out,  that  are  in  the  poffeflion  of 
Richard  Howe,  efq.  of  Afpley,  an  adjoining  village.  The 
clay  hill  north  of  the  church  is  occaftoned  by  a confiderable 
fault  which  crofles  the  pariflr  in  a north-eaft  direction,  with 
an  extenftve  depreffion  of  the  fand  ftratum  to  the  fouth  of 
it.  The  top  of  the  clay  above-mentioned,  abounds  with 
large  and  thick  gryphites,  or  oytter-like  {hells,  perforated  by 
fome  other  fifh,  at  the  time  the  fiflr  were  alive  in  thefe  gry- 
phites; very  beautiful  fmall  cornua-ammoni  in  golden  py- 
rites, are  alfo  found  in  this  clay  at  the  brick-kilns,  and  a 
Honey  fubftance,  here  called  Clunch,  fee  that  article.  In 
1796,  this  pariflr  was  inclofed  under  an  adt  of  parliament, 
and  a large  heath  was  in  confequence  taken  into  the  duke 
of  Bedford’s  park,  and  cultivated,  except  the  fteep  and 
mod  barren  parts,  which  were  planted.  A very  extenftve 
peat  bog,  between  the  village,  or  Tovvn-ftreet,  and  the 
church,  which  had  long  exerted  its  deleterious  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ; as  a comparifon  of  the  pro- 
portions of  births  to  burials  in  this  pariflr  and  many  adjoining 
villages  proved  ; was  effectually  drained  in  confequence  of  the 
inclofure,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Farey,  the  agent  of  the 
late  duke  of  Bedford,  and  preparations  were  at  the  fame 
time  made  for  an  extenftve  irrigation  in  this  vale.  The  ft- 
tuation  of  Crawley  fteeple  was  afeertained  in  th^  govern- 
ment trigonometrical  furvey,  by  an  oblervation  from  Bow- 
brick  hill  ftation,  diftant  15,998  feet,  and  bearing  65°  44' 
61"  fouth- weft  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, and  another  from  Trufler  hill  ftation,  diftant  8,867, 
whence  was  deduced  its  latitude  5c0  o'  57"  north,  and  its 
longitude  o°  36'  t9".8,  or  2m  2^.3  weft  of  Greenwich.  A 
new  barn  and  premifes,  eredled  on  a hill  in  the  new  park, 
were  alfo  obferved,  and  the  centre  of  the  front  or  fouth 
fide  was  found  to  bear  530  55'  2"  fouth-weft  of  the  paral- 
lel above-mentioned,  and  to  be  diftant  6023  feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  fteeple.  A new  and  excellent  turnpike  road 
was,  in  1796,  made  through  this  village,  at  the  expence 
of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  in  lieu  of  one  which  formerly 
went  through  his  park  ; the  cottages  were,  in  general,  re- 
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paired,  and  feveral  new  ones  built ; gardens  were  allotted 
to  each  of  them,  and  as  great  an  alteration  made  for  the 
better,  in  the  appearance  and  comforts  of  this  village,  as 
perhaps  has  any  where  elfe  been  witneffed." 

CRAX,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  gallinaceous  or- 
der. The  bill  is  ftrong  and  thick,  with  the  bafe  of  both 
mandibles  covered  with  a cere  ; noftrils  fmall,  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  cere  ; head  crefted  with  revolute  lea- 
thers; tail  large,  ftraight,  and  expanftle. — CurafTow. 

Species. 

Alector  [male.)  Cere  yellow  ; body  black  ; belly  white  : 
[female)  red  ; head  blueifli ; creft  white,  tipt  with  black. 
Crested  Curassow. 

Linnaeus  deferibes  the  male  and  female  as  two  diftinft 
fpecies,  the  firft  under  the  name  of  aleBor,  the  other  rubra. 
The  male  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  turkey ; the  bill  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  long,  dulky,  and  covered  from  the 
middle  with  a flan  which  pafies  backwards  round  the  eye9. 
The  general  plumage  is  deep  black.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  elegantly  crefted  with  upright  twilled  feathers  of  a black 
colour,  the  longeft  of  which  are  nearly  three  inches  long, 
the  others  fhorter ; the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  vent,  and 
thighs  white  ; its  tail  is  eleven  inches  long,  and  confifts  of 
fourteen  feathers,  which  are  a little  rounded  in  fhape,  and 
of  a black  colour.  The  legs  ftrong  and  dulky  brown.  This 
is  the  Crax  gulanenfts  of  Briffon,  Mltuporanga  of  Ray,  Hoc • 
co  de  la  Guiane  of  Buffon,  Indian  coek  of  Pitfield,  Guiana 
peacock  pheafant  of  Bancroft,  and  Crejled  CuraJJow  of  Brown. 
The  female  is  about  the  fize  of  the  male  ; the  bill  alh-co- 
loured  ; irides  red,  and  the  head  crefted  as  in  the  other  fex, 
the  feathers  white  with  black  tips.  The  head,  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck  afh-coloured  ; fore  part  of  the  neck,  and 
reft  of  the  plumage  red-brown  ; tail  plain  and  dnfley  black  ; 
legs  brown.  This  is  called  Hocco  de  Perou  by  Buffon,  and 
is  the  Red  Peruvian  hen  of  Albin. 

The  crefted  CurafTow  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where,  in  their  natural  ftate,  they 
feed  on  fruits,  and  rooft  in  trees.  They  are  remarkably  do- 
cile, and  have  been  cultivated,  with  much  fuccefs,  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  the  Weft  Indian  iflands.  At 
Guiana,  where  they  conftitute  a principal  article  of  food 
among  the  planters,  thefe  birds  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Powefe,  and  they  are  alfo  common  in  the  (late)  Dutch  lettle- 
meiits  of  Berbice,  Eflequibo,  and  Demerara.  At  the  Brafils 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Curalfo.  The  flefti  is  white,  and 
well-flavoured.  Some  endeavours  have  been  made  to  natur- 
alize thefe  birds  in  England,  but  the  climate  is  neither  fuf- 
ficiently  warm,  nor  dry  enough  for  this  pnrpofe,  and  they 
are  hence  rather  more  likely  to  remain  an  ornament  to  our 
menageries,  than  become  of  permanent  utility  in  our  yards 
of  poultry. 

There  are  feveral  interefting  and  beautiful  varieties  of  this 
fpecies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Crax  Mitn  of 
Linnaeus,  which  latter  observation  has  proved  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  Aleftor ; it  is  the  fize  of  the  others,  and  has 
the  bill  crooked,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  the  up- 
per chap  four  times  as  large  as  the  lower,  and  of  a fleflr  co- 
lour, with  the  tip  whitifh.  Behind  the  ear  is  a white  naked 
fpot ; and  the  head  is  crefted  with  long  feathers  which  may 
be  elevated  at  the  pieafure  of  the  bird,  into  a confpicuous 
creft.  The  feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  and  breaft  are  vel* 
vetty  ; the  reft  of  the  plumage  black,  except  the  belly  and 
under  the  tail,  which  are  of  a brown  colour,  almoft  like 
that  of  a partridge.  Another  variety  Hocco , Faifan  de  la 
Guiane  of  Bufton,  differs  in  having  the  tip  of  the  tail  white; 
and  a fourth  kind  has  the  creft  white  tipped  with  black ; 
neck  barred  with  black  and  white ; thighs  brown  ; and 
vent  whit?.  Sometimes  alfo,  the  tail  is  barred  alternately 
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black  and  white.  The  above  are  varieties  of  the  male  bird  ; 
the  females  vary  alfo  very  confiderably.  Some  of  the  latter 
have  the  neck  annulated  with  black  and  white ; belly  white  ; 
and  tail  brown  : and  others  have  the  body  barred  with  red- 
brown,  and  yellowilh  or  cream  colour.  But  one  of  the 
mod  elegant  varieties  is  of  a red  brown  colour,  paled  be- 
neath : the  bill  yellow-ochre,  with  the  tip  brown  : fides  of 
the  head  covered  with  feathers,  and  black  ; cred  white,  and 
black  at  the  tip  ; neck  ringed,  black  and  white  ; tail  brown, 
eroded  with  nine  yellowifh-white  bands,  bounded  on  both 
fides  with  black;  legs  yellowifh,  with  du/ley  claws. 

Globicera. — Yellow;  gibbofity  of  the  nodrils  globu- 
lar; body  blackifli-blue  ; lower  part  of  the  belly  white. — 
Crax  Curaffbus , Briffon,  Gallina  Indica,  Aldrovandm,  Curaf- 
fow-bird , Edwards,  Globofe  Curaffbw,  Latham. 

This  is  the  fize  of  the  lad,  and  has  the  bill  yellow  with 
the  tip  cinereous,  and  at  the  top  over  the  nodrils  a round 
gibbofity  fomewhat  refembling  a cherry  in  its  form,  very 
hard,  and  of  a fine  yellow  colour.  The  irides  are  red,  and 
the  fpace  round  the  eyes  white.  The  feathers  on  the  head 
are  long,  and  form  a cred  pointing  forwards,  the  feathers 
are  black  with  white  tips,  and  rather  infledfed.  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  except  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  vent,  and  fpace  acrofs  the  thighs,  all  which  are 
white  ; legs  pale  ferruginous.  The  female  has  the  head 
and  hind  part  of  the  neck  black  ; the  cred  black,  with  a 
white  band.  Some  of  the  neck  feathers  have  the  tip  white  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  bread,  back  and  wings  are 
dull  brown  ; the  upper  part  of  the  belly  white,  with  fome 
of  the  feathers  tipped  with  black ; lower  part  of  the  belly, 
vent,  and  thighs  pale  yellowifh-brown  ; the  tail  eroded  with 
four  broad  bands  of  white  ; the  knob  on  the  bill  is  yellow 
as  in  the  male,  and  the  bill  is  cinereous,  but  the  legs  are 
afh-coloured.  This  is  a native  of  Guiana. 

Pauxi.  Cere  blue;  gibbofity  of  the  nodrils  creded  ; 
body  blackifh ; belly  and  tip  of  the  tail  white. — Crax  Pauxi , 
Linn.  Crax  Mexicanus,  BrifT.  Pauxi , Hernandez,  Hocco  du 
Mexique,  Buff.  La  Piere  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Cti/hew  CuraJJow , 
Edwards. 

Size  of  the  preceding,  but  of  a more  flender  firm.  The 
bill  is  red,  with  a gibbofity  at  the  bafe  as  large  as  a fmall 
pear,  and  not  unlike  it  in  form,  very  hard,  and  of  a fine 
blue  colour  ; the  bafe  of  the  mandible  is  alfo  blue.  The 
plumage  is  gloffy  blue-black,  with  a tinge  of  purple  ; lower 
part  of  the  belly,  under  tail  coverts,  and  tip  of  the. tail, 
white  ; legs  pale  red  ; claws  black.  The  female  is  didin- 
guifhed  by  having  thofe  parts  brown,  which  in  the  male  are 
black.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Mexico. 

Galeata.  Crown  horny;  body  black;  vent  white. 
Le  Hocco  a tete  calleufe,  Briff.  Galeated  Curajfocv,  Lath. 

This  is  nearly  as  large  as  a turkey.  The  general  co- 
lour black,  except  the  Yent,  and  under  tail  coverts,  which 
■are  white  ; on  the  crown  of  the  head  is  a horny  fubdance 
about  two  inches  in  height,  broad  at  bottom,  and  ending 
above  in  a blunt  point,  refembling  altogether  a kind  of  cone. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  red.  Inhabits  Curaffow. 

VociFerans.  Brown;  bill  and  bread  blue  ; belly  whit- 
ifh. — Penelope  Vociferans , Grnel.  Le  Chacamel , Buffon,  Cha- 
chalacametl,  Fernandez,  Crying  Curajfo'w,  Lath. 

Defcribed  from  an  account  given  of  it  by  Fernandez.  It 
»3  the  fize  of  the  common  fowl ; and  is  remarkably  clamo- 
rous and  noify,  whence  the  Mexican  name  Chachalacametl, 
or  crying  bird.  This  kind  inhabits  mountainous  fituations 
in  South  America. 

Cray,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  in- 
to the  Darer.t  near  Dartford,  in  Kent. 

CRAYE,  a river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Ulk  in 
Giamorganlhire. 


CIIAYER,  a kind  of  fmall  fea-vefiel  or  fhip.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  dat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  27.  and  in  old  re- 
cords, Et  tranfitus  craerarum  id  battellorum  cum  vid.ualibus 
id  aliis  necejjarih , id c.  Pari.  6 Ric.  II.  Par.  2.  M.  1 3. 

Crayer,  de,  Caspar,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  fome 
eminence,  born  in  1592.  He  was  a native  of  Antwerp,  and 
was  the  fcholar  of  Raphael,  the  fon  of  Michael  Coxcie  of 
Bruffcls.  He  foon,  however,  furpaffed  his  mader,  and, 
aided  by  the  dudy  of  the  bed  pictures,  to  which  he  could 
have  accefi,  acquired  a (kill,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his 
cotemporarks,  only  inferior  to  that  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. 

Cafpar  was  held  in  fucb  edeem  at  Bruffels,  that  the  go- 
vernment propofed  to  confer  upon  him  feveral  offices  and  a 
penfion,  aiming  thereby  to  prevent  his  quitting  that  city ; 
but  he  declined  the  honours  that  were  offered  him,  and  after- 
wards refided  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Rubens, 
who  bedowed  the  highed  encomiums  on  a picture  (a  large 
compofition)  which  Cafpar  was  then  painting,  of  the  Cen- 
turion alighting  from  his  Horfe  to  prodrate  himfelf  at  the 
Feet  of  our  Saviour.  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  however,  does 
not  feem  to  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of  this  artid’s  me- 
rit, as  will  appear  from  the  following  extradt  from  his  jour- 
ney into  Holland. 

“ Here  is  an  immenfe  pidture  of  Gafpar  de  Crayer,  men- 
tioned not  on  account  of  its  excellence  in  my  own  opinion, 
but  from  its  being  in  fuch  high  edimation  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  his  larged  works.  Though  it 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  defedtive  in  drawing  or  colouring,  yet 
it  is  far  from  being  a driking  pidhire.  There  is  no  union 
between  his  figures  and  the  ground ; the  outline  is  every 
where  feen,  which  takes  away  the  foftnefs  and  richnefs  of 
effedt ; the  men  are  infipid  characters,  and  the  women  want 
beauty.  The  compofition  is  fomething  on  the  plan  of  the 
great  picture  of  Rubens  in  the  St.  Augudins  at  Antwerp : 
that  is,  the  fubject  is  of  the  fame  kind,  but  there  is  a great 
difference  indeed  in  their  degree  of  merit.  The  dead  and 
cold  effect  of  this  picture,  as  well  as  many  others  of  modern 
maders  in  this  gallery,  fets  off  thofe  of  Rubens  to  great  ad- 
vantage. It  would  be  a profitable  ftudy  for  a young  paint- 
er to  look  from  thofe  pictures  to  Rubens,  and  compare  them 
again  and  again,  tiff  he  has  invedigated  and  fixed  in  his 
mind  the  caufe  and  principles  of  fuch  brilliant  effects  in  one 
inltance,  and  of  failure  (when  there  is  failure)  in  the  other.” 

Cafpar,  after  having  devoted  a long  life  to  retirement 
and  the  condant  dudy  of  his  profdlion,  died  in  1669. 
The  following  are  amongd  the  principal  pictures  which  he 
painted  in  the  churches  of  Bruffels  and  of  Gand  : A Re- 
furrection,  an  Altar-piece  in  the  church  des  Freres  de  la 
Charite  in  the  latter  town  ; another  Altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  the  Augudins,  reprefenting  the  crowning  of  fe- 
veral faints ; and  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  behind  the 
altar,  an  Afcenfion.  Defcamps. 

CRAYFORD,  in  Geography,  a rectory  in  Kent,  in  the 
lath  of  Sutton.  The  Darent  and  Cray  rivers  are  navigable 
for  barges,  and  the  tide  dows  up  to  the  calico-printing 
mills  within  a mile  of  this  town.  The  church  dands  high 
on  the  top  of  the  fand  dratum  covering  the  chalk,  in  a 
lifted  or  very  diflocated  part,  a confiderable  thicknefs  of 
gravel  covers  the  loam  on  the  top  of  this  fand,  to  the  wed- 
ward  of  the  church,  extending  towards  the  windmill  on  the 
common.  A dation  was  chofen  in  1799  upon  the  top  of 
this  deeple  for  the  fmall  indrument  in  the  trigonometrical 
furvey,  its  fituation  being  determined  by  an  obfervation  from 
Severndroog  tower,  didant  26,479  feet,  an^  bearing  8o° 
50'  1"  N.W.  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, and  another  from  Weil-hill  dation,  didant  37,840 
feet,  and  bearing  90  14' 45"  S.W.  from  the  fsid  parallel; 
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whence  is  deduced  its  latitude  iji0  27'  I7".S  N.  and  its 
longitude  o°  10'  32". 2 E.  of  Greenwich.  This  ftation  was 
ufed  with  Afh  fteeple  for  determining  the  place  of  Dart- 
ford  Brent  mill,  and  Northfleet  church ; with  Charlton 
farm  itation  for  Darent  fteeple  ; with  Dartford  Brent  mill 
for  Stone  fteeple  ; with  Severndroog  tower  for  Bexley  fpire  ; 
and  with  Well-hill  ftation  for  A(h  fteeple,  Charlton  farm. 

In  the  village  of  Crayford,  formerly  called  “ Creccan- 
ford,”  Hengilt,  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Blorfa,  A.D.  455,  gained  a great  vidory  over  the  Britons 
under  Vortimer,  which  gave  him  poffefiion  of  ail  Kent,  and 
emboldened  him  to  affume  the  name  of  ling,  having  before 
this  event  contented  himfelf  with  the  more  humble  title  of 
11  heretogen”  or  general.  Thus  was  the  firft  Saxon  king- 
dom, that  of  Ken:,  founded,  about  eight,  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Hengift  and  his  followers  in  this  ifland.  The 
river  Cray,  that  paffes  through  this  village,  ferves  to  work 
a mill  for  flitting  and  rolling  iron,  and  another  for  a cotton 
manufadure.  Crayford  is  2 miles  W.  of  Dartford,  and  13 
E.S.E.  of  London. 

CRAYON,  a general  name  for  all  coloured  (tones, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  fubftance9,  ufed  in  defigning, 
or  painting  in  paftel ; whether  they  have  been  beaten  and 
reduced  to  a pafte,  or  are  ufed  in  their  primitive  Gon- 
fiftence,  after  fawing  or  cutting  them  into  long  narrow 
flips. 

In  this  laft  manner  are  red  crayons  made,  of  blood-ftone, 
or  red  chalk  ; black  ones,  of  charcoal  and  black  lead.  The 
beft  charcoal  is  that  of  willow,  on  account  of  its  foftnefs. 
Crayons  of  all  other  colours  are  compofitions  of  earths  re- 
duced to  pafte. 

Good  crayons  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  and  painting 
are  not  eaftly  procured.  Thofe  formed  from  red  chalk, 
which  are  in  common  ufe,  are  almoft  always  hard,  gritty, 
and  deftitute  of  an  uniform  confidence.  The  only  good 
crayons  ufed  in  France  are  manufactured  exclufively  at 
Paris,  where  they  are  fold  at  a very  high  price  : the  beft 
fort  having  been  long  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  pafte 
crayons  of  Defmarets,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  inventor. 
Induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  M.  C.  F.  Lomet  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  with  a view  of  afcertaining  the  beft 
combinations  of  various  fubftances  adapted  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  crayons ; and  the  refults  that  were  fatisfaclory  are 
here  fubjoined.  Thefe  crayons  are  compofed  of  the  fofter 
kind  of  ochre  or  reddle,  which  is  an  oxyde  of  iron  mixed 
with  earth  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  and  called  hematites  or 
bog-ore.  This  mult  be  incorporated  with  fome  agglutinat- 
ing fubftance,  fuch  as  gum,  glue,  or  rofin,  to  which  is  fometimes 
added  foap  for  foftening  the  compofition.  Inftead  of  red- 
dle, the  other  red  oxydes  of  iron  may  be  ufed,  fuch  as  colco- 
thar  of  vitriol,  &c. : but  thefe  fhould  be  chofen  foft  to  the 
touch  and  of  a lively  colour  ; whereas  thofe  made  for  fale 
are  often  mixed  with  too  much  clay,  which  gives  them  a 
dull  yellowifh  call  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  beft  red- 
dle, in  lumps,  fhould  be  felefted,  and  ground  with  pure 
water  on  a marble  flab,  as  is  done  in  the  preparation  of  co- 
lours for  painting  : moiftening  it  with  a little  water,  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  grinding  (tone  Aide.  For  preparing  a 
large  quantity,  the  reddle  mull  be  pounded  and  ftfted 
through  a fine  fieve,  then  diluted  with  a large  quantity  of 
water  in  a trough,  where,  after  being  well  ftirred,  it  fhould 
be  left  for  a few  minutes  to  fettle,  that  the  groffer  particles 
may  fubfide  to  the  bottom.  The  water,  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  finer  particles,  mull  then  be  poured  off,  and 
allowed  to  fettle  for  24  hours  : when  the  clear  water  has 
been  poured  off,  a fine  fediment  wili  be  obtained,  which 
muft  be  again  pounded  and  wafhed.  The  procefs  is  repeat- 
ed till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  utmoft  fuymeft.  Tiie 


gum,  glue,  or  foap,  neceffary  for  giving  to  the  crayons  a 
due  degree  of  folidity,  muft  be  feparately  diffolved.  The 
foiu  tions  muft  then  be  carefully  mixed  with  the  pounded 
ochre  or  reddle,  and  the  water  evaporated  by  expofure  to 
the  fun  or  the  heat  of  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  frequently 
to  turn  the  pafte  tiii  it  has  acquired  a confidence  fomewhat 
harder  than  butter ; the  crayons  are  then  to  be  formed  in 
the  moulds,  which  may  be  done  two  ways  : firft,  by  fpread- 
ing  out  the  pafte  on  a board,  in  which  are  cut  grooves  ra- 
ther broader  at  the  top  and  round  at  bottom,  and  of  any 
length,  fize,  and  depth,  according  to  the  propofed  bulk  of 
the  crayons  ; or  otherwife,  which  is  the  better  method,  by 
forcing  the  pafte  through  a pipe  or  funnel  of  an  orifice 
equal  to  the  fize  of  the  crayon.  The  pafte  thus  formed  may 
be  left  to  dry  in  a cooi  place  under  the  (hade,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent cracks,  which  a more  rapid  deficcation  would  produce. 
When  the  rods  are  dry,  they  are  to  be  cut  into  a proper 
length  ; and  the  edges  fhould  be  taken  off ; after  which 
they  muft  receive  the  firft  cutting,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
blunt  point.  The  laft  operation  is  that  of  feraping  them, 
for  the  purpofe  of  taking  off  the  hard  outward  coat  formed 
on  the  furface  in  drying,  and  which  would  prevent  their 
making  any  marks.  It  may  be  neceffary  to  rub  a fmall 
portion  of  oil  into  the  grooves  of  the  wood,  that  the  pafte 
may  not  adhere  too  clofely  to  the  moulds.  Gum  arabic 
and  ifinglafs  are  the  two  beft  fubftances  for  mixing  with  the 
powder.  The  gum  and  foap  may  be  diffolved  in  cold  water ; 
but  the  ifinglafs  muft  be  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  put  into  hot 
water,  and  diffolved  in  Balnea  Marice.  Thefe  folutions 
fhould  be  well  diluted  with  water,  that  they  may  be  made 
to  pafs  through  a hair  fieve  in  order  to  remove  any  foreign 
particles.  As  it  is  difficult  to  incorporate  the  pafte  with 
the  ifinglaf',  they  muft  both  be  heated  and  mixed  over  a 
fire  with  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water.  The  pafte 
fhould  be  well  mixed  before  it  is  moulded.  The  beft  mode 
is  to  beat  it  with  a peftle  or  mallet,  and  fo  pound  it  again 
for  fome  time  before  it  is  put  into  the  moulds.  No  foap 
muft  be  employed  but  for  thofe  crayons  in  which  gum  is 
ufed.  M.  Lomet  obferves,  that,  as  the  crayons  for  which 
foap  has  been  ufed  are  of  a browner  call,  it  would  appear 
that  this  combination  abftradls  the  oxygen  from  a part  of 
the  red  oxyde  of  iron,  and  gives  it  a brown  tint  by  caufing 
it  to  approach  the  (late  of  martial  aethiops.  All  the  paftes 
prepared  with  oxyde  of  iron,  even  when  pure  water  alone 
is  ufed,  become  browrj  on  the  exterior  furface  as  they  dry; 
and  ftill  more  fenfibly  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  adlion 
of  the  fun  ; which  feems  to  arife  from  the  light’s  abftradt- 
ing  a portion  of  the  oxygen  from  the  oxyde  of  iron. 

The  crayons,  fays  our  author,  compofed  in  this  manner, 
have  every  good  property  that  can  be  defired  ; they  do  not 
coft  one-quarter  of  the  common  price  ; but  it  ought  to  be 
confidered,  that  their  compofition  requires  great  nicety  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  becaufe  the  leaft 
variation  occafions  confiderable  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  pafte.  The  beft  means  to  prevent  wade,  during  the 
operation,  will  be  to  fix  by  experiments  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter and  of  ingredients  which  the  pounded  reddle  and  the  fo- 
lutions form  before  the  mixtures  are  made.  The  following 
ftatements  will  fsrve  this  purpofe.  1.  Dry  reddle,  or  red 
oxyde  of  iron,  1 oz. ; gum  arabic  dry,  iS  grs.  Crayons 
thus  made  are  very  friable,  but  they  may  be  ufed  for  large 
defigns.  2.  Reddle,  & c.  1 oz. ; gum  21  grains,  will  yield 
ftrong  crayons,  rather  friable,  but  excellent  for  large  draw* 
ings.  3.  Reddle,  t oz. ; gum  24  grains,  or  rather 
gr.,  will  give  fmooth  and  folid  crayons,  the  beft  for  common 
ufe.  4.  Reddle,  i oz.  ; gum  27  gr.  will  produce  foft  firm 
crayons,  fit  for  drawings  which  require  delicacy  and  pre- 
cifion.  5.  Reddle  1 oz. ; gum  30  gr.,  will  yield  very  firm 
U u 2 crayons. 
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crayons,  fit  for  fmall  drawings  which  are  to  be  highly 
finished.  6.  Reddle  i oz.  ; gum  33  gr.  will  give  very 
hard  crayons,  that  cannot  be  ufed  without  fome  force. 
This  is  the  greateft  quantity  of  gum  that  can  be  employed 
in  their  compofition  ; with  more  they  would  be  ufeltfs.  7. 
Reddle  J oz.;  gum  22  gr. ; white  hard  foap  30  grains. 
Crayons  thus  formed  have  a fomewhat  browner  call  than 
the  former.-  Their  confidence  is  good,  and  they  may  be 
eafily  cut.  All  crayons  with  foap  in  their  compofition  have 
this  fault,  that  the  itrokes  made  by  them  have  a fhining 
appearance  if  the  touches  are  repeated  fomewhat  too  ftrong- 
ly.  Thefe  crayons  perfectly  refemble  thofe  of  Defmarets. 
8.  Reddle,  1 oz.  : ifinglafs  36  grains,  produce  crayons  of  a 
brilliant  colour,  and  excellent  for  ufe.  With  lefs  ifinglafs, 
they  become  brittle  5 with  more,  too  hard.  Annal.  de 
Chemie.  No.  90.  An.  7. 

CRAZE  mill,  or  Crazing  mill,  a mill  in  all  refpefts 
like  a grift-mill  to  grind  corn,  and  is  fo  called  by  the  tin- 
miners,  who  ufe  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  is  yet  too 
great,  after  trambling,  and  then  it  is  trambled  only. 

CRAZEY,  in  Agriculture,  a name  not  unfrtquently  ap- 
plied in  different  diltridts  to  a weed  in  pafture  lands,  the 
( Ranunculus  repens)  or  creeping  crowfoot. 

In  the  vale  diftridt  of  the  county  of  Gioucefter,  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Marfhall,  a plant  which  is  greatly  efteemed 
as  producing  a valuable  fort  of  pafture  or  herbage ; while 
the  common  and  bulbous  fpecies  of  it  are  confidered  as 
highly  pernicious,  particularly  when  made  into  hay.  This 
diftindtion,  he  fuggefts,  as  doing  the  vale  farmers  of  that 
diftrift  great  credit,  becaufe  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  thefe  two  latter  fpecies  are  extremely  acrid  and  nox’ous, 
having  the  tendency  to  produce  an  effedt  fimilar  to  that  of 
cauitic  fubftances  on  the  mouths  of  the  animals  which  feed 
upon  them;  while  the  firft  fpecies  is  perftdlly  mild  and 
agreeable  in  its  nature,  fo  as  to  be  higly  beneficial  to  fuch 
cattle  as  feed  upon  it.  This  circumftance  may  lead  the  in- 
duftrious  and  attentive  farmer  to  extirpate  the  noxious  fpe- 
cies of  this  fort  from  his  paftures,  while  he  encourages  the 
growth  of  the  mild  fort  in  them.  See  Crowfoot. 

CREALS,  are  a fort  of  jetties  or  weir-hedges,  fome- 
times  eredted  on  the  fhores  of  rivers  or  the  fea,  for  check- 
ing the  force  of  the  current  or  tide,  in  particular  places, 
and  occafioning  a depofit  of  filt  or  mud,  in  place  of  a con- 
flant  wear  and  encroachment  of  the  water  upon  the  land. 
Smeaton’s  Reports,  i.  p.  4. 

CREAM,  in  Rural  Economy , the  name  of  the  fat,  oily, 
©r  unftuous  fluid  which  rifes  on  the  furface  of  milk  on 
Handing,  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  other  parts, 
and  from  which  the  well  known  article  batter  is  made.  See 
Butter  and  Dairying, 

It  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  that  the  feparatior,  of 
this  oily  fluid  from  milk  takes  place  in  confequence  of  an 
acid  being  formed,  or  that  it  is  greatly  promoted  by  it. 
Cream  contains  all  the  butter,  fome  of  the  cheefe,  and  alfo 
a portion  of  the  other  principles  of  the  milk.  Violent  agi- 
tation converts  the  cream  into  thick  froth  ; in  which  Hate 
it  is  called  “ whipped  cream.”  The  word  is  derived  from 
cremor,  which  fignifies  the  fame  ; though  in  the  lower  Latin 
we  find  crama  lactis. 

A variety  of  elegant  preparations,  for  the  purpofe  of 
diet,  are  made  from  cream  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in 
Germany  ; and  in  the  northern  part  of  this  ifland  a prepa- 
ration is  formed  from  it  which  affords  an  agreeable  and  nu- 
tritious article  of  food,  and  which  is  known  under  the  title 
of  Corjlorphin  Cream , probably  from  the  village  of  that 
name,  where  it  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  made.  It  is  ufually 
fold  through  the  ftreets  of  Edinburgh  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  fiveet  cream. 


The  procefs  by  which  it  is  prepared  is  this : a portion  of 
fkimmed  milk,  which  has  only  acquired  a moderately  acid 
tafte,  is  put  into  an  upright  wooden  veffel,  moftly  the  com- 
mon upright  churn,  which  being  provided  with  fpiggot  and 
foffet  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  in  a tub  of  a fufficient  fize  to 
hold  it,  when  hot  water  is  poured  into  the  tub  till  it  rifes 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  milk  in  the  veffel  which  contains 
it.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a cloth  in  order  to 
preferve  the  heat.  In  a few  hours  the  milk  is  found  to  be 
feparated  into  two  parts,  the  upper  part  having  the  con- 
fidence of  thick  cream,  which  has  much  the  tafte  and  ap- 
pearance of  good  cream,  being  only  moderately  acid,  while 
the  other  inferior  portion  confifts  of  a thin  watery  liquid, 
which  is  of  a pungent  acid  tafte,  and  is  eafily  let  off  by 
means  of  the  fpiggot.  This  fluid  is  then  termed  ivigg. 
The  cream  is  now  fit  for  being  made  ufe  of,  and  is  fcarcely 
capable  of  being  dillinguiftied  from  real  cream.  Its  good- 
nefs,  however,  in  a great  meafure  depends  upon  the  fkill  of 
the  perfon  who  is  employed  in  making  it,  as  it  is  much  af- 
fedted  by  different  circumftances  of  the  procefs,  as  the  de- 
gree of  heat  to  which  it  is  fubjedted,  and  the  acidity  of  the 
milk.  It  js  eaten  in  mixture  with"  fugar  as  a great  de- 
licacy.  The  “clouted  cream”  of  the  weft  of  England  is 
well  known.  , 

Cream  of  lime,  is  that  matter  Which  feparates  from  lime- 
water  by  cryftallization,  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
water;  forming  on  the  furface  a femi-tranl'parent  pellicle, 
which  gradually  thickens,  till  at  length  it  fubfides  in  the 
form  of  feales.  This  is  a calcareous  earth,  which,  having 
once  loft  its  gas,  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid,  by  calcination, 
is  recombined  with  it  after  being  diffolved  in  water,  and  ex- 
pefed  again  to  the  air,  and  hereby  becomes  mild,  cryftaJli- 
zable,  unfoluble  in  water,  and  recovers  its  original  flate 
before  calcination.  See  Lime. 

Cream  of  rofes,  a vegetable  perfume,  which  M.  Chaptal 
prepares  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  role  water,  fpirit  of  wine 
a la  rofe,  and  fyrup  of  fugar ; and  colouring  the  mixture 
with  the  infufion  of  cochineal. 

Cream^7/«,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  ufually  ap- 
plied to  a lort  of  wooden  knife,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  which  is  employed  in  removing  the  cream  from  the 
veffels  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Cream  of  tartar,  cremor  tartari,  is  that  part  of  the  con- 
crete acid  ot  taitar  which  cryftalhzes  firft,  and  forms  a pel- 
licle on  the  furface  of  the  water  ill  which  tartar  has  been 
boiled.  This  has  been  a general  name  comprehending  this 
fahne  pellicle  and  the  cry flals  of  tartar. 

The  manufacture  of  this  purified  tartar  has  been  chiefly 
carried  on  at  Montpellier  and  at  Venice.  The  following  is 
the  procefs  at  the  former  place,  as  it  is  Hated  by  Chaptal. 
The  tartar  is  diffolved  in  water,  and  fuffered  to  cryftallize 
by  cooling.  The  cry  Hals  are  then  boiled  in  another  veffel, 
with  the  addition  of  5 or  6 pounds  of  the  white  argillaceous 
earth  of  Murviel  to  each  quintal  of  the  fait.  After  this 
boiling  with  the  earth,  a very  white  lalt  is  obtained  by  eva- 
poration, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  cream  of  tariar, 
or  acidulous  tartrite  of  potafli.  M.  Defmarets  informs  us, 
“ Journ.  de  Phyiique,”  1771,  that  the  procefs  ufed  at 
Venice  confiHs,  ift,  in  drying  the  tartar  in  iron  boilers;  2. 
pounding  it  and  diffolving  it  in  hot  water,  which  by  cooling 
affords  purer  cryllals  : 3.  rediffolving  thefe  cryftals  in  water, 
and  clarifying  the  folution  with  whites  of  eggs  and  afhes. 
The  procefs  at  Montpellier,  fays  Chaptal  (El.  Chem.  voir 
iii.  p.  266),  is  preferable  to  that  at  Venice  ; as  the  addi- 
tion of  the  allies  introduces  a foreign  fait,  which  alters  the 
purity  of  the  product.  The  acidulous  tartrite  of  potafli 
cryliatbzes  in  tetrahedral  prifms  cut  oft  flantwife.  The  fait 
is  ufed  by -the  dyers  as  a mordant;  but  its  greateH  con- 
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fumption  is  in  the  north,  where  it  is  ufed  at  table  as  a fea« 
foner.  See  Tartar. 

CRE'ANCE,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  La  Manehe,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Coutances. 
— Alfo,  formerly  a marquilate  in  the  department  of  La  Mo- 
felle,  j miles  E.  of  Metz. 

CREANGE,  or  Krichlingen,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a county  ; 
38  miles  W.S.W.  of  Deux  Ponts. 

CREASE-Tyles.  See  Tyle. 

CRE  AT,  in  the  Manege,  an  ufher  to  a riding  mailer. 

CREATION,  in  its  itrift  and  primary  fenfe,  denotes 
the  caufing  of  a fubftance  or  being  to  exift:,  which  had  no 
exigence  before  ; and,  therefore,  it  implies  no  contradidlion. 
That  there  is  one  underived  and  ielf  exifting  caufe,  from 
which  all  other  beings  derive  their  exiftence,  and  upon  which 
they  entirely  depend,  is  a truth  capable  of  inconteft ible  de- 
monftration.  Confcquently,  all  beings,  except  the  firft 
Caufe,  mull  have  been  produced,  or  brought  into  being,  by 
the  power  and  agency  of  the  hr  It  Caufe  : not  produced 
“ out  of  nothing,”  as  fome  have  inaccurately  exprefftd  it, 
but  out  of  nothing  befides  the  immenfe  and  inconceivable 
fullnefs  of  the  felf-exiftent  Being,  who  mull  have  in  himfelf 
the  power  and  poflibility  of  all  being  ; though  we  cannot 
comprehend  or  conceive  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  kind 
of  agency,  he  creates  or  communicates  exiftence  to  beings 
diftindt  from  himfelf.  The  term  creation  is  ufed,  in  a fe- 
condary  and  lefs  proper  fenfe,  when  any  particular  bodies  are 
formed  out  of  fuch  a mafs  of  matter  as  feems  to  be  utterly 
unfit  for  that  purpofe;  when  fuch  changes  are  made  in  any 
fubftance  as  are  generally  fuppofedto  be  above  the  power  of 
creatures,  and  to  belong  to  God  alone  : — thus  God  created 
fifh  and  fowls  out  of  the  water,  and  man  and  beafts  out  of 
the  earth  ; though  the  creation  of  the  fubftance  of  water  or 
earth,  or  the  matter  out  of  which  they  were  made,  is  the 
original  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  Hebrew  word, 

(Gen.  i.  1.)  rendered  created,  has,  it  is  faid,  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  Maimonides,  been  confidered  as  implying  what 
theologians  call  “ an  abfolute  creation  out  of  nothing.” 
But  t^iis,  it  has  been  alleged,  is  not  its  appropriate  meaning. 
It  rather  means  to  faflhon,  form,  and  decorate  a matter  al- 
ready exifting;  and  in  this  connection  efpecially,  it  means  to 
retrieve  from  a ftate  of  delolation,  and  to  embellifh  this  little 
fpot  of  earth,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  its  inhabitants.  In 
this  limited  fenfe  God  is  afterwards  (ch.  ii.  7.)  faid  to  have 
created  man,  not  out  of  nothing , but  out  of  the  dujl  of  the 
ground.  Jofb.ua  (xviii.  15,  18.)  bids  the  children  of  Jofeph 
create  to  themfelves  a more  ample  poffeffion,  by  cutting  down 
the  woods.  Goliah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  8.)  defires  the  Ilraelites 
to  create , that  is,  choofe  or  prepare,  a proper  champion  to 
fight  with  him.  In  Numb.  xvi.  30.,  1 Kings  xii.  33.,  and 
Nebem.  vi.  8.,  it  fignifies  to  devije,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
cited  paflfage  of  Kings  ; and  the  word  devife  would  have 
been  more  proper  in  the  other  places.  The  word  ap- 

pears to  have  the  fame  meaning,  and,  if  etymology  be  re- 
garded, to  be  the  felf-fame  word,  with  the  Latin  paro ; 
and  it  is  fo  rendered  by  Theodotion,  i-roipao-at,  Ezek.  xxi. 
19.,  and  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphraft  *pTin>  Jolh.  xvii. 

*5- 

Mofes,  in  the  frjl  chapter  of  Genefis,  has  given  us  a 
fummary  account  of  the  creation,  at  leaft  of  our  earth,  and 
its  inhabitants  ; not,  indeed,  in  a precife  philofophical  man- 
ner, but  fo  as  to  give  the  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote 
juft  and  affeCting  notions  of  this  ftupendous  work  of  divine 
wifdom,  power,  and  benevolence,  fo  far  as  was  neceffary  to 
the  purpofes  of  religion,  and  no  further.  It  is  fufficient, 
therefore,  that  his  account  is  true,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  and  not 
in  any  refpeft  inconfiftent  with  the  molt  accurate  difeoveries, 
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which  have  been  made  in  later  ages  concerning  the  fyfters  of 
the  univerfe,  or  any  part  of  it 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  (v.  1.) 
The  heaven  and  the  earth  may  comprehend  either  the  whole 
univerfe,  or  all  things  vifible  and  invifible.  It  does  not 
therefore  abfolutely  follow  from  this  phrafeology,  that  the 
whole  univerfe  was  created  all  together  at  once,  or  at  fome 
one  period  of  time  : but  the  meaning  of  the  expreffiori  may 
be,  at  frjl,  referring  to  a prior  epoch,  or  originally,  when 
the  univerfe  was  produced,  it  was  brought  into  being  by  the 
foie  power  and  wifdom  of  the  almighty  and  eternal  God. 
This  is  true,  though  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe  may 
have  been  produced  at  different  times,  or  at  any  diftance  of 
time  from  each  other:  and  though  God  may  be  ftiil  creat- 
ing new  worlds  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  which  is  not  im- 
probable, it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  in  the  beginning  of  their 
exiftence,  whenever  that  was,  God  created,  and  is  ftiil  creat- 
ing, them  all.  Thus,  the  fentiment  which  Mofes  feems  to 
have  been  defirous  of  inculcating  was,  that  the  whole  uni- 
verfe, whenever  created,  doth  not  exift  by  neceffity  or  by 
chance  ; but  had  a beginning,  and  was  created  by  the  foie 
power  of  God.  But  as  Moles  here  gives  us  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  our  earth,  this  phrafe,  in  the  be- 
ginning, may  be  underftood  prolepticaliy  with  a reference  to 
the  fix  days’  creation.  Accordingly,  the  firft  thing  which 
God  did,  in  order  to  make  the  earth  a fuitable  habitation  for 
man,  was  to  give  to  it  and  to  the  heavens  the  reciprocal  ap- 
pearances which  they  now  have.  Before  that  period,  the 
earth  was  immerfed  in  water,  and  covered  with  thick  dark- 
nefs,  &c.  : in  a word,  it  was  a chaos  (fee  Chaqs)  ; and 
with  relpeft  to  it,  the  heavens  exifted  not ; that  is,  all  thofe 
etherial  phenomena,  which  conftitute  what  we  call  the 
heavens,  were  yet  invifible.  Such  a change  or  revolution 
might  juftly  be  denominated  a creation,  according  to  the 
fenfe  already  given  of  the  word  Upon  the  whole  we 

may  obferve,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  a current  opinion 
among  the  ancient  Jews  and  earlieft  Chriftians,  that  the 
world  was  created  by  God  of  pre -exifting  unfafhioned  mat- 
ter. The  matter  of  which  the  earth  was  created,  or  ren- 
dered a habitable  world,  was  “ without  form  and  void,” 
(v.  2.)  or  a defolate  wafte,  or  in  a ftate  of  defolation  ; that 
is,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  a pre-exilting  earth  reduced  by 
fome  awful  calamity  to  a chaotic  ftate.  (Sice  Chaos.)  The 
earth  was  covered  with  deep  water,  and  that  water  was  co- 
vered with  a thick  darknefs.  But  “ the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,”  i.  e.  the  influences  and  exer- 
tions of  the  divine  power  a&uated  this  dark  confufed  mafs, 
and  digefted  and  reduced  its  parts  to  the  beautiful  ftate  and 
order  in  which  we  now  behold  them.  Some  have  rendered 
errm  rvn>  a mighty  wind,  inftead  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  of  courfe  mull  be  confidered  as  the  agent  or 
inftrument  of  divine  operation.  The  firft  ftep  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  earth  from  its  chaotic  or  defolate  ftate,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  fix  days’  creation,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  light.  This  operation  is  expreffed  in  the  original 
with  a beautiful  concifenels  and  emphafis,  “nXUiT  J”“ll^ 
»n*.  which  even  Longinus  has  admired,  and  better  ren- 
dered by  Wicliffe, than  in  our  tranflation,  “ Be  light;  and 
light  was.”  The  light  here  mentioned,  fays  a learned  an- 
notator (Dr.  Geddes),  may  readily  be  conceived  to  have 
been  a partial  incipient  light,  which  progrcffively  penetrating 
the  denfe  atmofphere  that  enveloped  the  fea-covered.  earth, 
fo  rarefied  and  expanded  it  in  the  courfe  of. three. days,  as  to 
admit  the  clear  and  uninterrupted  fight  of  the  celeftial  lu- 
minaries. The  appearance  of  light  three  days  before  what 
fome  conceive  to  have  been  the  creation  of  the  fun  haa  occa- 
fioned  a difficulty,  which  indeed  is  not  eafily  refolved  upon 
this  hypothefis.  Some,  as  Dr* Taylor  in  his  “Scripture 
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Divinity,”  and  the  auihor  of  u Nature  Difplayed,”  have 
adopted  the  notion  that  light  is  a diftindt  fubftance  from 
every  other,  and  that  it  exifts  inde  pendently  of  the  fun  and 
other  luminous  bodies  ; and  that  thefe  ferve  merely  to  excite 
it.  Light,  fay  they,  exiils  in  a date  of  expanfion  or  diffu- 
fion  through  the  whole  univerfe,  and  at  all  times,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day;  and  that,  in  our  fyftem,  'the  fun  is  the. 
great  exciter,  by  which  the  fubftance  of  light  is  impelled, 
and  becomes  vifible : and  they  add,  that  if  no  fubftance  of 
light  previoufly  exifted  through  the  whole  fyftem,  n©  light 
would  appear,  though  10,000  funs  fhould  at  once  be  placed 
in  our  hemifphere.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  the  element  or 
fubftance  of  light  was  created  on  the  firft  day,  and  that  the 
divine  power  alone  might  be  the  exciter,  which  made  the 
light  appear  for  the  three  firft  days  of  creation,  until  the 
fun,  the  inftrumental  exciter,  was  produced.  “ God,” 
fays  the  author  of  “ Nature  Difplayed,”  “ and  not  the  fun, 
was  the  author  and  parent  of  light,  and  it  was  created  by 
iiis  almighty  fiat,  before  there  was  a fun  to  dart  it  over  one 
part  of  the  earth,  and  a moon  to  relied!  it  on  the  other.” 
(See  alfo  Patrick  on  Gen.  i.  3,  &c.)  But  waving  any  re- 
marks on  this  hypothefis,  it  is  more  reafonable  to  conceive, 
as  others  have  done,  that  the  light,  which  was  made  to  ap- 
pear on  the  firft  day,  was  nothing  more  nor  lefs  than  an 
emanation  from  the  fame  fun,  previoufly  exifting,  that  ftill 
enlightens  us ; and  which,  though  it  had  not  yet  appeared 
in  its  full  glory,  yet  ffied  fufficient  light  through  the  denfe 
atmofpbere  to  make  the  furface  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
vifible.  This  was  evidently  the  idea  of  Origen,  and  pro- 
bably of  Bafil  alfo.  The  former  affirms,  that  no  one  of  a 
fane  mind  can  imagine,  that  there  was  an  evening  and  a 
morning,  during  the  three  firft  days,  without  a fun  : the 
latter  aferibes  the  darknefs  that  covered  the  earth,  before 
the  appearance  of  light,  to  the  interpofition  of  a denfe  body. 

In  order  to  difpofe  of  the  waters,  which  ftfll  overfpread 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  farther  to  attenuate  the  ambient 
air,  God  faid,  on  the  fecond  day,  (v.  6.)  Let  there  be  an 
expanfe , from  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is 

expanfion,  outftretching,  attenuation,  elafticity  ; which  are 
the  properties  of  our  atmofphere.  The  word  rrf ufed 
by  the  Greek  tranflators,  and  the  long  prevailing  idea  that 
the  heavens  were  a folid  body,  led  latter  interpreters  to  ren- 
der it  by  the  word  “ firmament  and  this,  as  well  as  5-£?E&j//a, 
is  admiffible,  if  by  folidity  be  meant  no  more  than  that  the 
fluid  atmofphere  has  denfity  or  confidence  fufficient  to  fuf- 
tain  the  waters  above  it.  This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  Sr. 
Bafil  underltood  the  Greek  term,  although  he  had  not  the 
Hebrew  to  direct  him  to  it.  In  his  homily  on  the  fix  days, 
he  calls  it  a childiffi  idea  to  fuppofe  any  other  folidity  in  the 
firmament  than  that  of  a denfe  fluid  ; and  he  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  fuch  the  feripture  every  where  reprefents  the 
lower  region  of  the  heavens.  The  effeft  of  this  expanfion 
was  the  feparation  of  a part  of  the  waters  from  the  great 
mafs.  The  lighter  particles  were  exhaled,  rarefied,  and 
carried  up  into  clouds,  and  formed  the  element  of  air.  The 
water  contained  in  thofe  clouds  is  called  the  waters  above 
the  expanfe,  in  contradiftindlion  to  thofe  which  ftill  re- 
mained upon  the  earth. 

Having  now  a purer  atmofphere  and  a clearer  fky,  it  is 
farther  neceffary  to  remove  the  water  that  ftill  drenched  the 
earth,  and  rendered  it  unht  for  production.  The  gd  day 
was  affigned  to  this  operation,  (v.  9 — 13.)  The  waters 
were  cauled  to  retire  into  their  deftined  receptacles,  and  left 
a portion  of  the  chaotic  mafs  fo  dry  as  to  be  fit  for  vege- 
tation. Accordingly,  the  earth  was  veiled  in  verdure,  and 
replenilhed  with  all  forts  of  herbs  and  trees ; with  inherent 
powers  to  re-produce  themfelves,  and  continue  their  propa- 
gation to  the  end  of  time. 


The  next  operation  was  performed  on  the  4 th  day,  which 
fome  have  fupp^ftd  to  have  been  the  creation  of  the  fan 
and  the  moon,  rud  alio  the  ftars  ; but  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
inter  from  the  hiftory,  that  thefe  did  not  exift  at  various 
intervals  before  this  period.  God  faid,  as  the  hiftorian 
proceeds  with  his  detail,  (v.  14 — 19  ),  Lei  there  be  lights  (or 
luminaries)  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens  to  illuminate  the 
earth,  and  to  dijlinguifl:  the  day  from  the  night  ; i.  e.  let  thefe 
luminaries  appear  ; or  let  the  luminaries,  which  are  in  the 
expanfe  of  the  heavens,  be  for  the  purpofe  of  illuminating 
the  earth,  &c.  The  fun  and  moon  are  equally  called  great 
luminaries,  from  their  apparently  equal  fixe,  and  not  from 
the  degree  cf  light  which  they  give. 

On  ihe  fh  day  God  created  all  the  fifties  and  inhabitants 
of  the  waters,  and  alfo  the  fowls  of  the  air,  (v.  20 — 23.) 

On  the  6th  day  God  made  animals,  according  to  their 
kinds ; cattle,  wild  beads,  and  reptiles ; terminating  his 
works  of  creation  with  the  formation  of  man  in  hi*  own 
image,  whom  he  conftituted  fovereign  of  the  earth,  and 
whom  he  provided  with  a fuitable  companion.  See  Adam 
and  Eve. 

Many  abfurdities  have  been  charged,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  upon  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  ; 
fome  of  which,  we  conceive,  might  have  been  precluded  by 
reftridting  this  account  to  the  formation  of  the  earth  into  a 
habitable  globe,  without  extending  it  to  the  creation  of  the- 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  which  are  here  mentioned  merely  as 
they  bear  relation  to  the  earth,  and  ferve  for  its  accommo- 
dation. According  to  this  interpretation,  the  operation  of 
the  4th  day  was  not  the  creation  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  but  rhat  of  affigning  to  them  their  appropriate  ufe, 
with  refpedl  to  the  new-formed  earth.  The  whole  paffage 
defertbing  this  operation  may  be  read,  from  a collation  of 
different  copies,  in  the  following  manner,  (v.  14 — lS.)  : — 
“ Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens,  to 
illuminate  the  earth,  and  to  diftinguiffi  the  day'  from  the 
night  ; let  them,  alfo,  be  the  fignals  of  terms,  times,  and 
years.”  And  let  them  be  for  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the 
heavens,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  (conjectured  to  be  an  in- 
terpolation :)  And  fo  it  was.  For  God  having  made  the 
two  great  luminaries  (the  greater  luminary  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  day,  and  the  fmailer  luminary  for  the  regulation 
of  the  night),  and  the  ftars  ; he  difplayed  them  in  the  ex- 
panfe of  the  heavens  to  illuminate  the  earth,  to  regulate  the 
day  and  the  night,  and  to  diftinguiffi  the  light  from  the 
darknefs.”  Dr.  Geddes,  in  a note  on  v.  14,  “ let  there  be 
luminaries,  &c.”  obferves,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe 
that  thefe  luminaries  were  now  firft  created.  The  text  does 
not  fay  fo  ; and  there  are  many  ftrong  reafons  for  believing 
the  contrary.  The  objedlion,  that  may  feem  to  arife  from 
v.  1 6,  “ Gcd  made  two  great  lights,  &c.”  in  our  verfion, 
has  no  force  but  what  it  derives  from  theological  fyftem, 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  To  make  is  often 
equivalent  to  appoint  to  a certain  ufe.  The  luminaries,  then, 
may  have  long  exifted,  and  moft  probably  did  long  exift  before 
this  period  ; although  now,  for  the  firft  time,  they  (hone  forth 
in  their  full  fplendour  on  this  little  world  of  man.  The  opinion 
above  ftated,  was  maintained  not  only  by  the  moft  learned  of 
the  Jewiffi  rabbins,  but  by  the  moft  learned  of  the  Chriftian 
writers.  Origen  affirms,  as  we  have  already  obferved,that  “no 
man  of  a found  mind  can  imagine,  that  there  were  an  evening 
and  a morning,  during  the  firft  three  days,  without  a fun.” 
St.  Bafil  aferibed  the  darknefs  that  covered  the  earth,  before 
the  appearance  of  light,  to  the  interpofition  of  an  opaque 
body  between  it  and  the  heavens.  In  this  Ample  hypo- 
thefis, the  whole  Hebrew  cofmogony  is  clear  and  confident. 
It  is  plain  that  the  light,  if  it  emanated  from  the  fun,  or 
were  excited  by  the  fun,  could  not,  even  imperfedlly,  illu- 
minate 
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ms  hi  ate  more  than  one  half  of  the  world  at  once  ; and  that 
while  that  half  was  illuminated,  the  other  would  remain  in 
darknefs  ; and  this  is  fitly  called  “ feparating  the  light  from 
the  darknefs  namely,  by  that  ever-changing  boundary 
the  “ horizon.”  But,  in  order  to  move  this  boundary,  and 
to  carry  alternate  light  and  darknefs  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  it  was  neceffary  either  to  make  the  fun  revolve  gra- 
dually round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  to  turn  gradually  round 
its  own  fnppofed  axis  toward  the  fun  ; which  latter  motion 
we  now  know  to  be  the  faft.  Light  being  thus  feparated 
from  darknefs  by  the  aforefaid  ideal  boundary,  they  would 
follow  one  another  without  interruption,  and  produce  fuc- 
ceffively  thofe  viciffitudes  which  we  call  “ day”  and  “night;” 
two  other  terms,  only,  for  “ light”  and  “darknefs;”  and 
the  former,  being  juftly  confidered  as  the  principal  and  molt 
precious  portion  of  time,  an  entire  revolution  of  light  and 
darknefs  was  denominated  “ one  day  ;”  the  “ evening” 
being  the  term  of  “ light,”  and  the  “ morning”  the  term 
of  “ darknefs.” 

By  the  “ fix  days,”  in  which  the  work  of  creation  is  faid 
to  have  been  performed,  the  generality  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators have  underftood,  literally  and  llrictly,  fomanydays. 
Some  by  thefe  days  have  understood  as  many  years  ; fome 
in  order  to  favour  a flow  progreffive  creation,  have  made  one 
day  a period  of  xooo  years  ; and  others,  again,  have  thought 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  have  been  inftantaneous,  hnd 
that  the  number  of  days  mentioned  by  Mofes  is  intended 
only  to  affift  our  conception,  who  are  beft  able  to  think  of 
things  in  the  order  of  fucceffion.  It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  diftribution  of  the  work  of  creation  into  fix  days, 
followed  by  a day  of  reft,  was  defigned  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fervance  of  a weekly  fabbath,  both  as  a day  of  religious 
worlhip,  and  as  a day  of  folacing  repofe  to  the  human,  and 
even  to  the  brute  creation. 

Many  among  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  obje&ed  to 
a literal  interpretation  of  the  cofmogony  of  Mofes.  Whilft 
it  has  been  a fource  of  doubts  and  difficulties  to  the 
beft  commentators,  it  has  furnifhed  occafion  of  indecorous 
and  mifapplied  raillery  and  ridicule  to  the  enemies  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  all  ages.  Eufebius,  by  way  of  apology 
for  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  fays,  (Ptaep.  Evang. 
1.  ii.  7.)  “ that  it  was  not  Mofes’s  intention  to  give  a philofo- 
phical account  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  but  to  fignify 
only,  that  it  did  not  exift  of  itfelr,  or  by  chance,  but  was 
the  produ&ion  of  an  all-wife  and  powerful  creator.”  Cyril 
makes  a fimilar  reply  to  the  feoffs  of  Julian,  that  Mofes’s 
view  was  to  accommodate  his  ftory  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
Jews;  not  to  reafon  accurately  on  the  origin  of  things, 
but  to  {hew  that  there  was  one  God,  who  created  them  all.” 
(Julian,  Oper.  and  Cyriil  Contr.  vol.  ii.  1.  3.  p.  50,  &c. 
Ed.  Lipf. ) Philo,  (Cofmop.  1.  i.  tom.  i.  p.  123.)  calls 
it  a “ piece  of  ruftic  iimplicity  to  imagine,  that  God  really 
employed  the  labour  of  fix  days  in  the  produ&ion  of  things  ; 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Origen,  Auftin,  Ambrofe,  &c. 
Accordingly,  feveral  ancient  writers  have  adopted  an  #lle- 
gorical  interpretation.  Jofephus,  in  the  iirft  chapter  of  his 
“ Jewifti  Antiquities,”  intimates  “ that  the  ftory  of  the 
creation  was  of  the  allegoric  kind.”  Philo  is  evidently  of 
the  fame  opinion.  Among  the  moderns,  and  efpecially 
among  thofe  who  have  been  referred  to  the  clafs  of  feep- 
tical  writers,  the  fame  allege  ical  interpretation  has  been 
generally  adopted.  See  Blunt’s  ' Oracles  of  Reafon  ;” 
Toland’s  “ Pantheifticon,”  and  “ Letters  to  Serena 
Burnet’s  “ Archxologia  (1.  ii.  c.  8,  9.)  ; Middleton’s  “ Ef- 
fay  on  the  allegorical  and  literal  Interpretation  of  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,”  in  his  “ Works,”  vol.  ii. 
p.  123 — 126.  and  his  “ Examination  of  Sherlock’s  Dif- 
courfc  on  Prophecy,”  in  his  “ Works,”  vol.  iii.  p.  192, 


&c.  Dr.  Burnet,  in  particular,  maintains,  that  the  Mofaic 
account  was  merely  a fable , though,  according  to  his  repre* 
fencation  of  it,  a fable  too  abfurd  for  a wife  man,  and  much 
more  for  an  infp  red  perfon  to  have  formed.  But  furely 
there  can  be  no  reafon  for  admitting  this  hypothefis,  if  the 
literal  interpretation  be  capable  of  a philofophical  explana- 
tion ; more  efpecially  as  Mofes  does  not  inform  us  where  his 
fable  ends,  and  where  his  true  hill ory  begins,  and  as  Chrift 
and  his  apoftles  refer  to  the  ftory  of  the  creation  and  that 
of  the  fall  (fee  Fall),  infeparably  connefted  with  it,  not  as 
an  allegory,  but  true  hijlory,  2 Cor.  iv.  6.  xi.  3.  1 Cor.  xv. 

45  Matt.  xix.  4,  5.  1 Tim.  ii.  T3,  14.  1 Cor.  xi.  9. 

Befides,  it  is  not  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that  God  would  fa 
folemnly,  from  mount  Sinai,  m>ake  the  circumftance  of  a 
fable  the  foundation  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Exod, 
xx.  1 1.  Heb.  iv.  3,  4. 

A late  biblical  critic  (fee  Dr.  Geddes’s  Critical  Remarks, 
vol.  i.),  rejects  both  the  literal  narration  and  the  pure  alle- 
gory , and  alleges  that  the  Mofaic  account  is  a moll  beau- 
tiful mythos,  or  philofophical  fidtion,  contrived  with  great 
wiidom,  dreffed  up  in  the  garb  of  real  hiftory,  adapted  to 
the  fhaliow  intellects  of  a rude  barbarous  nation,  and  per- 
fectly well  calculated  for  the  great  and  good  purpofes  for 
which  it  was  contrived  ; namely,  to  eftablifh  the  belief  of 
one  fupreme  God  and  Creator,  in  oppofnion  to  the  various 
and  wild  fyftems  of  idolatry  which  then  prevailed;  and  to 
enforce  the  obfervance  of  a periodical  day  to  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  that  creator,  and  the  folacing  ref 
pofe  of  his  creatures.  In  faCt,  fays  this  writer,  what 
ftronger  motive  could  be  urged  to  preferve  a people  from 
idolatry,  than  by  {hewing,  in  fo  minute  a detail,  that  all 
the  worlhip-objeCts  of  the  furrounding  nations  were  them- 
fclves  but  mere  creatures,  the  great  celeftial  luminaries  (mol 
probably  the  firft  objeCts  of  adoration)  not  excepted  ? He 
had,  no  doubt,  particularly  in  view  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  ; 
where,  as  Boffuet  elegantly  fays,  “ Tout  etoit  Dieu,  ex- 
cepte  Dieu  meine  ; et  cette  Terre,  qu’il  avoit  fait,  pour  y 
manifefter  fa  gloire,  fembloitetre  devenueuntempled’Idoles.” 
(Dilc.  fur  l’Hift.  Univ.)  Befide  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
they  adored  the  fifties  of  the  fea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
animals  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  herbs  of  the  field,  radifhes, 
leeks,  and  onions. 

“ O fanCtas  gentes  ! quibus  hxc  nafeuntur  in  hortis 
Nutnina  !” 

It  was  then  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  perfuade  the 
Ifraelites,  who  had,  during  their  ftay  in  Egypt,  been  more 
or  lefs  contaminated  by  thofe  idolatrous  rites,  that  every 
plant  of  the  field,  fifh  of  the  fea,  bird  of  the  air,  and  beaft 
of  the  earth  ; the  whole  vifible  world,  in  fhort,  was  the 
production  of  a fuperior  Being,  to  whom  alone  divine 
worfhip  could  be  due.  In  particularifing  the  greater  quad- 
ruped; mmn.  and  great  fea-monfters,  it  is 

fuppofed  that  he  alluded  in  the  former,  to  the  worfhip  of  Apis 
in  the  form  of  a bull,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  crocodile,  which, 
in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  was  held  in  the  greateft  venera- 
tion. The  hypothefis,  fays  Dr.  Geddes,  of  a mere  poetical 
mythos,  hiftorically  adapted  to  the  fenfes  and  intelledts  of  a 
rude  unphilofophical  people,  will  remove  every  obftacle, 
obviate  every  objection,  and  repel  every  farcafm  ; whether 
it  come  from  a Celfus  or  Porphyry,  a Julian  or  a Frederic, 
a Boulanger  or  a Boiingbroke.  See  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
Fall  of  Man , and  Genesis. 

Creation,  Epochaof.  See  Epoch  a. 

Creation,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  a 
change  of  character  and  ftate.  Thus  the  Jews,  whom  God 
by  his  providence  refeued  from  the  m ft  abjedt  flavery,  and 
advanced  to  a new  and  happy  ftate  of  be  a trended  with 

diftinguilffinj* 
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diftinguifiting  privileges,  enjoyments,  and  marks  of  honour, 
are  faid  to  have  been  created,  made,  formed,  and  begotten. 
If.  xliii.  i.  7.  15.  21.  xliv.  r,  2.  21.  24.  In  confequence 
of  this  creation,  they  received  a being  or  exidence.  If.  lxiii. 
19.  1 Cor.  i.  28.  Thus  alfo,  when  God  formed  believing 
Jews  and  Gentiles  into  on?  body,  and  brought  the  Gentiles 
out  of  darknefs  and  idolatry  into  a new  and  happy  date  of 
exigence,  he  is  faid  to  create  and  make  them,  and  they  are 
his  work  and  workmanflup.  Eph.  ii.  10.  15.  Col.  iii.  10. 
Jam.  i.  18.  And  as  God  hath  created  us  Chriftians,  and 
made  us  to  live,  we  have  received  a new  exigence.  1 Cor. 
i.  20.  2 Cor.  v 17.  Accordingly,  the  new  date  of  life 
into  which  Chriftians  are  brought  under  the  gofpel,  by  its 
dodtrines  and  motives,  and  the  agency  of  a divine  fpirit,  is 
called  the  new  creation  in  Chrift  Jefus.  Many  paffages 
might  be  cited,  in  order  to  fhew  that  the  term  creation  is 
applied,  in  a moral  or  fpiritual  fenfe,  to  a change  of  princi- 
ples, character,  and  date.  As  ignorance,  vice,  and  guilt 
are,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  the  chaos  of  an  intelligent, 
moral,  accountable,  and  immortal  being,  a recovery  from 
this  date  to  knowledge,  holinefs,  pardon,  and  hope,  may  be 
fitly  denominated  a new  creation.  And  as  God  is  the  pri- 
mary caufe  of  this  change,  and  we  are  the  fubjeds  of  it, 
he  is  our  creator,  and  we  are  his  creatures.  Chridianity, 
the  appointed  means  and  powerful  indrument  of  producing 
it,  is,  in  reference  to  its  effects,  anew  creation. 

CREBILLON.  Prosper  Jolyot  De,  in  Biography, 
a celebrated  French  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Dijon  the 
35th  of  February,  1674,  educated  at  the  College  Mazarin 
in  Paris,  and  brought  up  for  the  bar.  The  lawyer,  with 
whom  he  was  placed  for  that  purpofe,  obferving  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  his  pafiions,  urged  him  to  attempt  dramatic  com- 
podtions.  His  two  fird  tragedies  were  44  Idomenee,”  and 
“ Atree.”  Both  met  with  great  Ihccefs.  In  the  midd  of 
his  triumphant  career  as  a dramatic  poet,  lie  married  an 
apothecary’s  daughter,  againd  the  confent  of  his  father, 
who  difinherited  him  ; but  re-edablilhed  him  in  his  rights  a 
Ihort  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1707.  Cre- 
-’tiillon,  however,  was  not  benefited  by  this  circumdance  ; 
the  fortune  of  his  father  being  hardly  able  to  pay  his  debts. 
A few  years  after,  the  death  of  his  wife  added  to  the  troubles 
of  the  poet,  who  continued  involved  in  didrefs,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police,  and,  in  1731, 
a place  in  the  French  academy.  The  fpeech  which  he  de- 
livered at  his  reception  was  in  verfe. 

1 Crebillon’s  manner  of  life  was  extremely  lingular.  He 
flept  little,  and  lay  very  hard  : he  was  always  furrounded 
with  about  thirty  dogs  and  cats ; and  ufed  to  fmoke  to- 
bacco, to  keep  his  room  fweet  againd  their  exhalations. 
He  made  a jed  of  phvfic  and  phydcians  ; and  was  for  a long 
time  affli&ed  with  the  eryfipelas  in  his  legs,  which  brought 
him  at  lad  to  his  grave,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1762,  when 
he  was  88  years  old. 

Crebilion  was  of  a cheerful  temper.  Being  one  day  alked, 
in  a large  company,  which  of  his  works  he  thought  the 
bed?  “ I don’t  know,”  anfwered  he,  “ which  is  my  bed 
produ&ion  ; but  this  (pointing  to  his  fon,  who  was  prefent) 
is  certainly  my  word.” — “ It  is,”  replied  the  fon,  with 
vivacity,  “ becaufe  no  Carthufian  had  a hand  in  it allud- 
ing to  the  report,  that  the  bed  paffages  in  his  father’s  tra- 
gedies had  been  written  by  a Carthufian  friar,  who  was  his 
friend.  Terror  is  the  predominant  character  of  Crebillon’s 
tragedies.  Being  alked  for  the  reafon  of  this  peculiarity,  he 
replied,  44  I had  no  choice  : Corneille  has  exhauded  heaven  ; 
Racine,  the  earth  ; I had  nothing  left  but  hell,  and  I have 
thrown  myfeif  headlong  into  it.”  His  44  Atree”  was  per- 
formed eighteen  nights  running.  An  Englilhman,  who 
was  at  its  fird  representation,  obferved  that  this  tragedy  was 


better  calculated  for  the  London  than  for  the  Paris  ftage  5 
and  that,  although  an  Engliihman,  he  had  Ihuddered  with 
horror  at  the  cup-full  of  blood.  “ Ele&re”  had  lefs  fuc- 
cefs  ; 44  Rliadamide,”  in  1711,  was  performed  thirty  times, 
and  ran  through  two  editions  in  a week  ; 44  Xerxes,”  in 
1714,  had  but  two  reprefentations  ; 44  Semiramis,”  in  1717, 
was  much  criticifed  ; 44  Pyrrhus”  had  fome  fuccefs  when  it 
came  out,  but  failed  when  it  was  again  performed  in  1778  ) 
44  Catilina”  was  performed  in  1749,  when  Crebilion  was  72 
years  old  ; and  he  wrote  the  4:  Triumvirate,”  his  lad  tra- 
gedy, when  he  was  80  years  of  age. 

Crebillon’s  dyle  is  unequal  and  incorreft : he  has  been 
much  criticifed  on  that  account  by  Boileau,  who  witneffed 
his  fird  fucceffes,  and  by  Voltaire,  to  whom  he  was  oppofed 
as  a rival  for  dramatic  fame.  In  order  to  remove  Voltaire 
from  court,  Crebilion  was  recommended  as  a fuperior  poet 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Hearing  that  he  was  poor, 
this  la-dy  obtained  for  him  a penlion  of  2400  French  livres. 
When  Crebilion  went  to  thank  his  patronefs,  ihe  received 
him  uncommonly  well,  being  druck  with  his  venerable  and 
intereding  figure  ; but  {he  was  in  bed,  and  at  the  indant  the 
old  poet  was  kiffing  her  hand,  the  king  entered  the  room. 
“Alas!  Madame!”  exclaimed  Crebilion,  44  the  king  has 
furprifed  us : I am  undone.”  This  exclamation,  from  the 
mouth  of  an  old  man  of  So,  diverted  Louis  XV.  exceed- 
ingly. The  monarch  zcaloufly  patronized  Crebilion  ever 
fince,  got  his  works  printed  at  the  prefs  of  the  Louvre, 
and,  after  his  death,  ereded  a marble  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  where  his  remains  are 
interred. 

The  bed  editions  of  Crebilion,  befides  that  of  the  Louvre, 
in  2 vols.  4to.,  are  that  of  1759,  in  2 vols.  i2mo.;  that  of 
1772,  in  3 very  neat  volumes,  fmall  nmo.;  that  of  1785, 
in  3 vols.,  8vo.,  with  cuts ; and  the  lad  Paris  edition  by 
Defray,  publifhed  a few  years  ago. 

Laharpe,  in  his  “ Cours  de  Literature,”  pronounces 
that  Crebilion,  though  a bad  writer,  will  maintain  his  fta- 
tion  among  men  of  genius,  but  cannot  be  ranked  in  the 
clafs  of  maders  and  models.  Marmontel  calls  his  verfes 
apres  et  clurs , diff  and  harfh.  Nouveau  Dittionnaire  Hif- 
torique.  Memoires  de  Marmontel. 

Crebillon,  Claude  Prosper  Jolyot  De,  fon  of  the 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  February,  1707,  and 
died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777,  at  the  age  of  70.  If  his 
father  has  lometimes  been  called  the  iEfchylus  of  the  French, 
he  may  be  denominated  their  Petrouius.  With  a maderly 
hand  he  has  delineated  in  his  novels  the  vices,  follies,  and 
levity  of  the  French.  His  dyle  is  rather  defective  ; but  his 
works  betray  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mod  hidden  re- 
cedes of  the  human  heart.  He  lived  with  his  father  as  with 
a friend  and  brother.  His  marriage  with  an  Englifh  wo- 
man, of  which  the  poet  difapproved,  caufed  but  a very  flight 
altercation  between  them. 

The  principal  works  of  Crebillon  the  Younger  are, 
“ Tanga'/  & Neadarne 44  Les  Fgaremens  du  Coeur  et  de 
l’Efprit 44  Le  Sopha  and  44  Les  Lettres  Atheniennes.” 
A complete  edition  of  them  has  been  publifhed  in  1779,  in 
11  vols.,  i2mo.  Nouveau  Di&ionnaire  Hidorique. 

CRECCA,  in  Ornithology , the  Anas  crecca,  with  a green 
fpot  on  the  wings,  and  a white  line  above  and  below  the 
eyes;  the  common  teal  of  Englifh  writers.  See  Anas  and 
Teal. 

CRECCHIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Civita  di  Chieti. 

CRECY,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  fpelled  in  Englifli,  Crejfy, 
a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
36  miles  N.W.  of  Amiens,  and  120  N.  of  Paris,  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Abbeville,  with  1378  in- 
habitants. 
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habitants.  The  canton  has  25  communes,  and  a population 
of  12,317  individuals,  upon  a teiritorial  extent  of  217  kilio- 
metres  and  a half.  There  was  anciently  near  this  place  a 
royal  feat,  called  Crecy  en  Ponthicu,  Crcciacum  in  Pontivo, 
famous  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  here,  in  1346,  be- 
tween Philippe  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  and  Edward, 
king  of  England. 

The  king  of  France,  hearing  that  Edward  had  made  a 
ftand  at  this  place,  and  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the 
cfcape  of  the  Englifli,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army 
from  Abbeville  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Augult, 
and  continued  it  for  feveral  hours  with  great  eagernefs  ; but 
was  advifed  not  to  engage,  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  his 
tioops.  His  orders  for  halting  were,  however,  not  obeyed. 
Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  in  drawing  up  his  army 
in  three  lines.  The  firth,  which  confided  of  800  men  at 
arms,  4000  Englifh  archers,  and  600  Welfh  foot,  was  com- 
manded by  his  heroic  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  aflifted  by 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford  ; the  fecond  line,  com- 
pofed  of  Sco  men  at  arms,  40CO  halbardiers,  and  2400 
archers,  was  led  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  • 
the  laft  line,  or  body  of  referve,  in  which  were  700  men  at 
arms,  5300  billmen,  and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  conducted  by  the  Englifh  king  in 
perfon.  When  the  army  was  completely  formed,  Edward 
rode  along  the  lines,  and  by  his  words  and  looks  infpired 
his  troops  with  the  ftrongeft  hopes  of  victory.  He  then 
commanded  the  cavalry  to  difmount,  and  the  whole  army  to 
lit  down  upon  the  grafs  in  their  ranks,  and  refrefh  them- 
felves.  As  foon  as  the  French  army  came  in  view,  they 
fprang  from  the  ground,  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  king  of  France,  affilled  by  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and 
Majorca,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  and  feveral 
other  fovereign  princes,  with  the  flower  of  the  French  no- 
bility, laboured  to  reftore  fome  degree  of  order  to  his  large 
army,  and  drew  it  up  alfo  in  three  lines,  but  very  indifiinCtly 
formed.  The  firft  line  was  commanded  in  chief  by  the  king 
of  Bohemia  ; the  fecond  by  the  earl  of  Alen5on,  brother  to 
the  king  of  France;  and  the  third  by  the  king  in  perfcn. 
Each  of  thefe  lines  contained  a greater  number  of  troops 
than  the  whole  Englifh  army. 

The  battle  was  begun  about  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
by  a body  of  Genoefe  crofs-bowmen  in  the  French  fervice, 
who,  letting  their  weapons  fly  at  too  great  a diftance,  were 
prefently  routed  by  a fhower  of  arrows  from  the  Eng’ifh 
archers.  The  earl  <s>f  Alenin,  after  trampling  to  death 
many  of  the  flying  Genoefe,  made  a furious  attack  on  the 
corps  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  fecond  line  to 
fultain  the  prince.  The  battle  raged  for  fome  time  with 
uncommon  fury.  Anxious  for  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  fent  to  intreat  the  king  to  advance  with  the 
third  line.  But  Edward,  who  had  taken  his  Hand  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had  a full  view  of  both 
armies,  afked  the  meffenger  whether  his  fon  was  unhorfed, 
wounded,  or  killed  ; and  being  anfvvered  that  he  was  un- 
hurt, and  performed  prodigies  of  valour  : “ Go,  then,” 
faid  the  king,  “ and  tell  my  fon  and  his  brave  companions, 
that  I will  not  deprive  them  of  any  part  of  the  glory  of 
their  victory.”  This  flattering  meflage  infpired  the  prince 
and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  earl  of  Alen£on,  and  many  other  noblemen,  being 
flain,  the  whole  firft  and  fecond  line  of  the  French  were  put 
to  the  flight.  Undifmayed  at  the  (laughter  of  his  mops, 
and  at  the  fall  of  fo  many  princes,  the  French  king  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  the  line  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand. But  it  foon  {hared  the  fame' late  with  the  other  two. 
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Philippe,  unhorfed  and  wounded,  was  carried  off  the  field 
by  John  de  Hainault.  Of  his  mighty  army,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  confided  of  120,000  men,  only 
five  knights  and  about  60  foldiers  fled  with  him.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  victory  of  Crecy,  the  greatefl:  ever  gained  by 
any  king  of  England.  Henry’s  Hiftory  of  England. — ■ 
There  is  another  Crecy,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  and  Marne,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Meaux,  with 
1007  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  3 miles  S.  of  Meaux,  and 
is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  which,  upon  a territorial  ex- 
tent of  145  kiliometres,  has  23  communes  and  12,723  in- 
habitants. 

Crf.'cy  fur  Serre , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aifne,  on  the  river  Serre,  which  flows  into  the 
Oife,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Laon,  and  15  miles  S.  of  Guife. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Laon. 
Its  population  amounts  to  1862  individuals.  The  canton 
itfelf  has  22  communes,  10,695  inhabitants,  and  a territorial 
extent  of  167  kiliometres  and  a half. 

CREDAN  Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  well  coafl 
of  Waterford  harbour.  W.  long.  6°  59'.  N.  !at.  520  10'. 

CREDDY,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Ex, 
near  Exeter. 

CREDENCE  Table,  from  Credenlia , low  Latin, 
“ Tabula  feu  menfa  in  qua  vafa  ad  convivia  reponuntur,” 
Du  Cange ; a fmall  table  placed  on  the  right  hand  fide  of 
the  high  altar,  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  for  the  purpofe 
of  holding  feveral  articles  made  uft  of  in  the  fervice  of  the 
mafs.  Cseremoniale  Epifcop.  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  credit  and  recommenda- 
tion ; efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambaffadors,  plenipo- 
tentiaries, &c.  fent  to  foreign  courts. 

CREDI,  Di,  Lorenzo,  in  Biography , a Florentine 
painter,  born  in  1452.  His  family  name  was  Sciarpelloni ; 
but  being  placed,  when  young,  under  a goldfmith  called 
Credi,  he  affumed  that  name,  according  to  the  ancient 
Florentine  cuftom.  He  afterwards  entered  the  ftudy  of 
And.  Verrochio,  and,  with  the  exception*  of  his  condifciple, 
the  celebrated  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  may  be  confidercd  the 
bed  fcholar  of  that  mafter.  His  works  were  defigntd  with 
great  diligence,  and  painted  with  a delicacy  and  neatnefs 
which  are  peculiar  to  him  ; infomuch  that  hia  picture  of  the 
S.  S.  Nicolo  and  Giuliano,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mad- 
dalene  at  Florence,  is  adduced  by  Vafari  as  an  example  of 
clear  and  beautiful  execution.  He  fometimes  is  faid  to  have 
copied  the  works  of  Lionardo  with  fuch  wonderful  exaCt- 
nefs,  that  the  original  could  not  be  diffinguiflied  from  the 
imitation.  His  ftyle  appears  to  unite  fomething  of  the  early 
manner  of  Da  Vinci  with  that  of  Pietro  Ferugino,  the  other 
friend  of  Credi ; but  he  never  attained  the  boldnefs  and 
breadth  of  chiaro-fcuro  which  characterized  the  works  of 
Lionardo,  although  he  continued  to  live  many  years  after 
the  deceafe  of  that  great  artift.  His  mod  celebrated  pic- 
ture is  the  Nativity,  in  the  church  of  St.  Chiara  at  Flo- 
rence. Several  circular  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  by 
this  artift,  are  difperfed  in  that  city,  which  unite  a coniider- 
able  portion  of  grace  to  fome  originality  of  defign.  He 
died  in  1530.  Lanzi.  Orlandi. 

CREDIBILITY,  a quality  in  objeCts  whereby  they  be- 
come fit  to  be  believed.  See  Faith. 

A thing  is  faid  to  be  credible,  which  is  not  apparent  of 
itfelf,  nor  is  certainly  to  be  inferred  either  from  the  caufe 
or  effeCt  : and  yet  has  the  atteftation  of  a truth.  Things 
which  appear  immediately  true,  as  the  whitenefs  of  fnow, 
or  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts  ; are  not  faid  to  be 
credible,  but  evident.  Thofe  to  which  we  only  give  our 
affent  in  virtue  of  fome  competent  authority  or  teftimony 
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of  others,  are,  by  the  fchoolmen,  faid  to  be  Credible.  In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  we  have  a mathematical  com- 
putation of  the  credibility  of  human  teftimony.  See  Evi- 
dence . 

CREDIT,  in  Commerce,  a mutual  truft  or  loan  of  mer- 
chandize or  money,,  on  the  reputation  of  the  probity  and 
Solvability  of  a dealer. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private ; the  latter  being  that 
of  individuals,  and  the  former  belonging  to  individuals  con- 
nected by  focial  intercourfe,  and  forming  communities  or 
nations. 

Every  trader  ought  to  have  fome  eftate,  flock,  or  por- 
tion of  his  own,  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  en- 
gaged in  : they  fliould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within  the 
extent  of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their 
returns  may  incapacitate  them  from  fupporting  their  credit. 
Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fomt  times  lie  under 
the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money  for  carrying  on  their  bu- 
finefs  to  the  bed  advantage;  but  th.n  the  borrower  ought 
to  be  fo  juft  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  his  creditors,  as 
to  be  well  allured  that  he  has  fufficient  effects  within  his 
power,  to  pay  off  his  obligations  'in  due  time.  But  if  a 
trader  Ihould  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and 
launch  out  into  trade,  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  if  it  was  his  own  proper  flock  ; fuch  a way  of 
management  is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  Merchants  ought  never  to  pur- 
chafe  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit,  with 
intent  to  dlfcharge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the  fame 
goods  ; for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade  feveral 
ways;  and  if  any  merchant  has  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  his 
credit,  it  Ihould  always  be  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  but 
never  for  the  buying  of  goods  ; nor  is  the  large  credit  given 
to  wholefale  traders,  a prudential  or  juftifiable  practice  in 
trade. 

Tne  public  credit  of  a nation  is  faid  to  run  high,  when 
the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a ready  vent,  are  fold 
at  a good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fafely  trufted 
with  them  : alfo  when  lands  and  honfes  find  ready  pur- 
chafers  ; when  money  may  be  eafily  obtained  for  com- 
mercial purpofes,  the  promotion  of  important  objedfts  of  a 
national  kind,  or  the  fetvice  of  the  ftate ; and  when  it  may 
be  borrowed  either  at  a low  intereft  or  without  difficulty 
on  higher  terms  ; when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous to  venture  large  flocks  in  trade  ; and  when  notes, 
mortgages,  & c.  will  pafs  for  money.  See  Bank  and  Pa- 
per Money. 

Credit,  letters  of,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  in  whom  a 
merchant,  &c.  can  truft,  to  take  money  of  his  correfpon- 
dent  abroad,  in  cafe  they  happen  to  need  it. 

Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  paper,  or 
bills,  have  with  the  pubi  c,  or  among  dealers. 

In  this  fenfe,  credit  is  faid  to  rife,  when  in  negotiating 
the  ftiares  of  a company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at 
prices  above  par,  or  the  ftandard  of  their  firft  creation. 

Difcredit  is  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  where  money, 
bills,  &c.  fall  below  par.  Thefe  terms,  however,  are  ufed 
in  a more  lax  fenfe,  when  they  are  applied  to  the  rife  or 
fall  of  the  {hares  or  flocks  of  any  public  company,  whether 
they  were  at,  above,  or  below  par.  The  gage  of  public 
credit  in  England  was  formerly  the  rife  and  fall  of  its  public 
or  national  funds  ; but  fince  the  plan  of  annexing  to  any 
capital  borrowed  and  funded,  a certain  fum  defigned  to 
form  a finking  fund  for  liquidating  or  reducing  it,  has 
been  adopted  by  modern  policy,  and  the  gradual  increafe  of 
this  fund  is  regularly  applied  to  the  purchafe  of  floating 
flock,  the  funds  admit  of  very  little  advancement  or  de- 
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prefiion  ; and  of  courfe  they  are  a ltfs  decifive  criterion  of  the 
ftate  of  public  credit.  See  National  Debt  and  Fund. 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a right  which  lords  had  over 
their  vaffals  ; confiding  in  this,  that  during  a certain  time 
they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  money. 

CRED1TON,  commonly  called  Kirton,  in  Geography , 
is  an  ancient  and  populous  town  in  Devonfhiie,  England, 
fituated  near  the  liver  Creedy,  between  two  bids  ; one  of 
which  rifes  gradually  towards  the  north,  the  other,  with  a 
quicker  afeent  fouthward,  overlooks  the  tops  of  the  houfes. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  dlftinguiftkd  by  the 
appellations  of  the  Eaft  Town  and  the  Weft  ; the  latter 
was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  prefent,  up- 
wards of  450  houles  having  been  coufumed  by  fire  in  the 
year  1743  ; and  when  in  fome  degree  rtftored,  many  of  the 
new'  buildings,  with  the  market  houfe  and  fliatnbles,  were 
again  deftroyed  by  a fecond  fire  in  1769,  but  have  fince 
been  rebuilt  in  a handfome  manner.  Creditor,  was  probably 
of  confiderable  note  in  the  Saxon  times  ; twelve  bilhops 
having  fucctffively  their  feats  here  between  the  years  924 
and  1049,  when  the  fee  was  removed  to  Exeter.  The  old 
church  or  cathedral  was  fituated,  according  to  Leland,  on 
the  fpot  which  is  now  occupied  by  houfes  on  the  fide  of 
the  burial  ground  ; but  no  part  of  it  is  now  remaining. 
From  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  fee,  there  continued  a 
chapter,  under  the  peculiar  patronage  and  j-urifdidion 
of  the  bilhops  of  Exeter.  After  the  diffo'ution,  the 
fite  of  the  college  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Elizabeth  countefs  of  Bute  and  fir  Thomas  d’Arcy  j but 
the  church  with  its  appropriate  lands  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  the  mailer  and  governors  of  the  free  grammar 
fchool,  which  about  that  time  was  eftablifhed  in  this  town. 
The  prefent  church  is  a very  fpacious  ftru&ure,  built  in  the 
form  of  a crofs,  with  a tower  rifing  at  the  interfe&ion  of 
the  nave  and  tranfept,  and  fupported  by  four  pillars  of 
uncommon  magnitude.  The  interior  d i fp  1 a y 3 particular 
neatnefs,  being  furnifhed  with  a raffed  floor,  and  covered 
with  pews,  of  the  beft.  wainfeot.  The  eaft  and  weft  win- 
dows are.  very  large,  and  are  adorned  with  rich  tracery. 
Befides  the  grammar  fchool  above-mentioned,  here  are  a free 
Enghfh  fchool,  a charity  fchool,  and  two  Sunday  fchools, 
Crediton  is  1S0  miles  W.  from  London;  contains  1903 
houfes,  and  4929  inhabitants : many  of  whom  derive  theif 
fupport  from  the  manufa&ure  of  ferges,  which  is  carried  on 
here  to  a confiderable  extent.  There  are  three  annual  fairs 
and  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays  where  vaft  quantities 
of  wool,  yarn,  and  all  kinds  ef  provifions  are  fold.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a Portreve  ; and  was  once  reprefented 
in  parliament,  35  Edward  I. 

A degree  cf  celebrity  attached  to  it,  as  being  the  birth 
place  of  Winiford,  furnamed  Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Mentz, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  8th  century.  “ Hillory,  See.  of  De- 
vonfhire,  by  R.  Polwbele,”  fo. 

CREDITOR,  a perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  money 
is  due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  otherwife. 

The  laws  cf  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  allowed  the 
creditor  to  tear  or  cut  his  debtor  to  pieces,  in  cafe  he 
proved  infolvent.  See  Bankrupt. 

Creditor,  in  Booh  keeping.  See  Eook-keeping. 

CREDO,  the  grand,  jn  Geography,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  fouthern  part  of  Mont  Blanc,  between  Gex  and 
Bourg,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a weaknefs  of  mind,  by  reafon 
of  which  a perfon  yields  his  affent  to  prepofirions  or  fadfts, 
before  he  has  confidered  their  evidence.  See  Evidence. 

CREE,  in  Geography , a river  of  Scotland,  which 

rifes 
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fifes  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ayrfhire,  feparates  Kircudbright  Tome  of  the  earlier  writers  in  the  four  fir  (I  centuries,  be- 
from  Wigtownlhire,  and  difcharges  itfeif  into  Wigtown  fore  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofe ; that  it  Would  have  been 
bay.  There  is  a fmall  village  on  the  E.  fide  of  referred  to  as  a Itandard  of  doftrine  by  the  more  anc'ent 

Wigtown  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cree,  which  is  councils  ; and  that  it  would  have  fuperfeded  the  necefilty 

navigable  fome  mil  s higher  to  Carty  port,  near  Newton-  of  compofing  new  creeds,  which  was  done  on  many  oc- 

ftewart,  a conliderable  village,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a fer-  cafions.  Befides,  the  feveral  copies  of  this  creed,  of 

tile  country,  abounding  with  ail  the  real  neceffaries  of  life,  which  the  principal  are  the  vulgar  or  Roman,  the  Aqui- 
particularly  extenilve  woods  of  full-grown  trees,  which  leian,  and  the  Oriental,  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
overhang  the  banks  of  the  Cree,  and  the  waters  which  fall  articles  ; and  this  difference  cannot  eafily  be  reconciled 
into  it  from  the  North.  with  the  notion,  that  it  was  framed  by  the  apoftles,  and 

Cree  Indians,  Indians  of  North  America,  who  occupy  tranfmitted  from  them  to  their  fucceffors.  To  which 


the  dillrift  W.  of  little  lake  Winnipeg,  and  fort  Dauphin, 
in  upper  Canada. 

CREECH,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  chiefly  celebrated 
for  his  poetical  tranflations,  was  born  in  16J9  at  B andford 
in  Dorfetfhire.  He  was  indufted  into  grammar  learning 
at  the  free-fchool  of  Sherborne,  and  from  thence  he  went 
to  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  In  16S3  he  took  his  degree 
of  M A.,  but  he  had  already  publifned  his  tranfhtion  of 
Lucretius,  by  which  he  eflablifhed  his  reputation  as  a 
fcholar  ; and  on  account  of  which  he  was  probably  ele/fted 
probationer-fellow  of  All-fouls  college.  Creech  tranflated 
many  other  pieces  from  the  ancient  writers ; as  parts  of 
Ovid  and  Virgil  ; the  greater  portion  of  Horace,  one  of 
Juvenal’s  fatires,  and  the  Xdyliiums  of  Theocritus.  This 
laft  he  dedicated  to  his  old  mafter  who  had  inftrufied  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  languages.  In  the  year  1699  he  was 
prefented  to  the  refiory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordfhire,  but 
put  an  end  to  his  life  before  he  took  poffeffion  of  it.  It  is 
not  perfefily  afeertained  what  led  to  this  fatal  catallrophe  ; 
fome  have  thought  it  the  effefi  of  difappointed  love,  but 
others  with  more  reafon  imputed  it  to  certain  pecuniary  era- 
barraffments,  and  the  cold  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  a friend  to  whom  he  applied  for  aflillance.  He  was 
found  hanging  in  his  ftudy  three  days  probably  after  he 
had  committed  the  rafli  afiion.  Hs;  is  faid  to  have  been  of 
a very  morofe  temper,  which  engaged  him  in  many  difputes. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Creech-/////,  in  Geography,  a remarkable  eminence  in 
-the  ifland  of  Purbeck  in  Dorfetfhire.  In  the  government 
trigonometrical  furvey  in  1794  the  fituation  of  the  ancient 
barrow  on  this  hill  was  determined,  by  an  obfervation  from 
Nine  Barrow  down,  diftant  24,163  feet  and  bearing  83°  c/ 
37"  S.E.  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Dunnofe,  and 
another  from  Wingreen,  diftant  12^,334  feet  ; whence  is 
deduced  its  latitude  70°  38'  N.,  and  its  longitude  2° 

6'  I4v-9»  or  8m  25s  W.  of  Greenwich. 

CREED,  Credo,  a fhort  or  fummary  account  of  the 
chief  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ; thus  called  from 
the  firft  word  thereof  in  Latin,  credo,  I believe.  See 
Symbol. 

The  principal  of  thefe  creeds  are  the  Apojlles ’,  the  Atha- 
najian,  and  the  Nicene. 

Creed,  ApoJUes’ , is  fo  called,  becaufe  for  many  ages  it 
was  believed  to  have  been  framed  by  the  apoftles  before 
they  left  Jerufaiem.  The  fir  11  perfon  who  gave  this  ac- 
count of  its  original  was  St.  Ambrofe,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century ; in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Ruffinus,  Jerom,  and  feveral  others:  and  fome  have  even 
aliened,  that  each  apoftle  fupplied  his  particular  article;  and 
according  to  the  number  of  the  Apoftles,  the  creed  was 
divided  into  12  articles,  one  article  being  affigned  to  each 
Apoftle.  (See  Symbol.)  But  there  are  many  reafons 
why  this  account  cannot  be  admitted  : if  a creed  of  ftich 
high  authority  had  exilfed  in  the  Chriftian  church,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Afis  of  the  Apoftles,  or  by 


we  may  add,  that  fome  of  the  articles  contained  in  it 
were  inferted  in  oppolition  to  errors  that  fprung  up  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  long  after  the  time  of  the  apoftles. 
However,  this  creed  is  a very  ancient  compolition,  and 
upon  the  whole  an  unexceptionable  fummary  of  the 
Chriftian  doftrine,  and  much  iuperior  to  compofitions 
of  a fimilar  kind  of  later  date.  It  might  in  part  have 
been  tranfmitted  down  from  the  apoftles,  and  afterwards 
gradually  enlarged  in  its  prefent  form  as  herefies  arofe 
and  occafton  required.  Although  the  exadd  form  of  the  pre- 
fent creed  cannot  pretend  to  be  fo  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
apoftles  by  400  years  ; yet  a form  not  very  different  from 
it  was  ufed  long  before,  as  we  learn  from  Irenaeus  and  Ter- 
tuliian.  It  feems,  however,  that,  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chrif- 
tiamty , every  church  was  at  liberty  to  exprels  the  funda- 
mental articles  ot  the  Chriftian  faith  in  any  manner,  which 
was  thought  lit prorenatd , or  as  occation  offered.  After  its 
introdufiion,  this  creed  was  received  in  all  ages  with  the 
greateft  veneration  and  efteem,  and  for  feveral  centuries, 
fuch  deference  was  paid  to  it,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  at 
the  adminiftration  of  baptilm,  but  it  was  ufually,  if  not  always, 
read  in  every  public  affembly  as  the  ftandard  and  balis 
of  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  which  the  whole  congregation 
teftified  affent  by  faying  “ Amen.”  The  primitive  Chriltians, 
however,  affefied  an  unaccountable  fecrecy  in  their  faith 
and  worfhip,  and,  therefore,  did  not  in  their  affemblies  pub- 
licly recite  the  creed,  except  at  the  times  of  baptifm,  which, 
unlefs  cafes  of  necefilty  occurred,  were  only  at  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide  ; fo  that  the  conftant  repetition  of  the  creed  in 
the  church  was  not  introduced  till  a long  time  after  our  Sa- 
viour's incarnation.  The  repetition  of  a creed  at  every  af- 
fembly was  appointed  in  the  eaftern  church  by  Timothy, 
archbilhop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  reign  of  Anaffafius, 
who  died  A.D.  J2i  ; but  before  this  time  the  creed  was 
only  repeated  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  Good 
Friday,  and  its  repetition  on  that  day  was  firft  appointed 
by  the  46th  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea.  In  the  weftern 
churches  the  general  and  conftant  reading  of  the  creed  does 
not  fetm  to  have  prevailed,  till  almoft  590  years  after 
Chrift,  when  the  third  council  of  Toledo  enjoined,  that 
the  creed  fhotiid  be  repeated  with  a loud  voice  every  Lord’s 
day.  The  creed  thus  appointed  to  be  read,  both  by 
archbilhop  Timothy  and  the  council  of  Toledo,  was  the 
Nicene  or  Conftantinopolitan  creed,  which,  for  reafons  pe- 
culiar to  that  age,  in  fome  meafure  eclipfed  the  Apoftles* 
creed,  although  in  a little  time  this  latter  recovered  its  former 
value  and  eftimation.  Lord  King’s  Crit.  Hift.  of  the 
Apoftles’  Creed. 

Creed,  xlihanafian , has  been  falfely  attributed  to  Atha- 
nasius, bilhop  ot  Alexandria,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  who  died  A.  D.  373  : it  is  neither  men- 
tioned nor  reterred  to  in  any  of  his  genuine  works  ; nor  is  it 
likely  that  he  Ihould  himfelf  compofe  a creed,  as  he  and  all  the 
orthodox  divines  of thofe  times  conftantly  refer  to  the  Nicene 
creed  as  the  ftandard  of  their  faith.  No  notice  is  taken  of 
it  by  writers  who  immediately  fucceeded  him  ; it  wa3  never 
X x 2 appealed 
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appealed  l»  for  the  decifion  of  the  controverfy  relating  to 
the  proceflion  of  the  Spirit  between  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern 
churches,  in  the  feventh  and  ninth  centuries ; it  condemns 
the  Macedonian,  Neftorian,  and  Eutychian  hereiies ; but  as 
it  is  never  mentioned  in  thofe  controverlie?,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  did  not  then  exift  : nor  is  it  quoted,  fay  fome,  till 
one  thoufand  years  after  Chrift:.  Accordingly,  the  learned 
Dr.  Cave  fays  (Hift.  L:t.)  that  it  never  was  cited  till  about 
the  year  800,  above  400  years  after  the  death  of  Athanafius, 
and  that  it  was  not  received  in  the  church  till  fo  very  late  as 
about  the  year  icoo.  Indeed  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  “ Hif- 
tory  of  the  Creed,”  intimates,  that  it  was  written  by  fome 
pcrfon  about  60  years  after  the  death  of  Athanafius;  but 
he  allows  that  it  did  not  appear  in  the  churches  till  a century 
or  two  after.  It  had  never  the  fandtion  of  any  council, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  admitted  into  the 
Eaftern  church.  Fabricius  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  firft 
written  in  Latin  long  after  the  fifth  century,  and  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Greek.  It  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
fervice  of  the  church  of  England  thirteen  times  in  the  year. 
Vofiii  Dili,  de  Symbolis.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grasc.  vol.  v. 

As  to  the  uncharitable  and  damnatory  claufes  of  this  creed, 
they  feem  to  have  been  reprobated  by  the  moft  eminent  men 
in  the  church,  and  even  by  thofe  who  profefs  to  believe 
the  dodtrines  that  are  contained  in  it.  It  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  reafons  of  Mr.  Chillingworth’s 
long  perfifting  in  his  refufal  to  fubfcribe  the  39  articles ; and 
he  was  one  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  and  ableft  defenders 
(fays  Dr.  Clarke)  the  proteftant  caufe  ever  had.  Of  the 
damning  fentences  in  this  creed  he  obferves,  that  they  are  not 
only  falfe,  but  in  a high  degree  prefumptuous  and  fchif- 
matical.  “ The  account  given  of  Athanafius’s  creed,”  fays 
the  excellent  archbilliop  Tillotfon,  in  a letter  written  from 
Lambeth,  Odt.  23,  1694,  to  a right  reverend  prelate,  “ feems 
to  me  nowile  fatisfactory  ; I wifh  we  were  well  rid  of  it.” 
The  learned  bifhop  Taylor  in  his  “ Liberty  of  Prophefying,” 
(Sedt.  ii.  § 36.)  has  the  following  obfervation  refpedting  it  : 
“ If  it  were  confidered  concerning  Athanafius’s  creed,  how 
many  people  underftand  it  not,  how  contrary  to  natural 
reafon  it  feems,  how  little  the  fcripture  fays  of  thofe  curiofi- 
ties  of  explication,  and  how  tradition  was  not  clear  on  his 
Fide  for  the  article  itfelf,  much  lefs  for  thofe  forms  and  mi- 
nutes : it  had  not  been  amifs  if  the  final  judgment  had  been 
left  to  Jefus  Chrift  : and  indeed  to  me  it  feems  very  hard 
to  put  uncharitablenefs  into  the  creed,  and  fo  to  make  it 
become  as  an  article  of  faith.”  “ It  certainly  is  to  be  la- 
mented,” fays  Dr.  Tomline,  the  prefent  bilhop  of  Lincoln, 
in  his  “Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology,”  (vol.  ii.  p.  220.) 
“ that  alfertions  of  fo  peremptory  a nature,”  referring  to  the 
damnatory  claufes,  “ unexplained  and  unqualified,  fhould 
have  been  ufed  in  any  human  compofition.”  “ I am  ready 
to  acknowledge  (p.  222.)  that,  in  my  judgment,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  authority  of  former  times,  our  church  would 
have  added  more  wifely,  and  more  confiftentiy  with  its  general 
principles  of  mildnefs  and  toleration,  if  it  had  not  adopted 
the  dhmnatory  claufes  of  the  Athanafian  creed.  Though  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  dodtrines  themfelves  of  this  creed  are 
all  founded  on  fcripture,  I cannot  but  conceive  it  to  be  both 
unneceffary  and  prefumptuous  to  fay  that  “ except  every 
one  do  keep  them  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he 
fhall  perifh  everlaftingly.”  Dr.  Horlley,  the  late  bilhop  of 
' St.  Afaph,  avowed  fimilar  fentiments. 

Creed,  Nicene , was  compofed  and  eftablilhed  as  a proper 
fummary  of  the  Chriftian  faith  by  the  council  at  Nice,  A.  D. 
325>  agaiuft  the  Arians.  This  isalfo  called  the  Conftantino- 
politan  creed,  becaufe  it  was  confirmed  with  fome  few  altera- 
tions by  the  council  of  Conftantinople,  A.  D.  381.  The  greater 
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part  of  this  creed,  viz.  as  far  as  the  words  “ Holy  Ghoft’* 
was  formed  and  fettled  by  the  council  of  Nice ; which 
council  alfo  added  the  following  claufe  : “ The  holy 
catholic  and  apoftolic  church  anathematizes  thofe  who 
fay  there  was  a time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not, 
and  that  before  he  was  begotten  he  was  not,  and  that 
he  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  another  fu’o- 
ftance  or  effence,  and  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  alter- 
able.” (Socrat.  Ecc.  Hift.  i.  8.)  Our  church  hath  dropped 
the  anathematizing  claufes  at  the  end  ; and  one  cannot  help 
wilhing,  fays  Dr.  Jortin,  that  the  Nicene  fathers  had  done 
the  fame:  the  reft  of  this  creed,  after  “ Holy  Ghoft,”  was 
added  at  the  council  of  Conftantinople,  except  the  words- 
“ and  the  Son,”  which  follow  the  words  “ who  proceedeth 
from  the  father;”  and  they  were  inferted  A.  D.  447.  The 
addition  made  at  Conftantinople  was  occafioned  by  the  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  by  Macedonius  and  his 
followers ; and  the  creed  thus  enlarged  was  immediately 
received  by  all  orthodox  Chriftians.  Tne  infertion  of  the 
words  “ and  the  Son”  was  made  by  the  Spaniih  bilhops, 
and  they  were  foon  after  adopted  by  the  Chriftians  in  France. 
The  bilhops  of  Rome  for  fome  time  refufed  to  admit  thele 
words  into  the  creed;  but  at  laft,  in  the  year  883,  when 
Nicholas  I.  was  pope,  they  were  allowed,  and  from  that 
time  they  have  flood  in  the  Nicene  creed,  in  all  the  weftern 
churches,  but  the  Greek  church  has  never  received  them. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  enjoined  by  the  eighth  article  of 
the  church  of  England,  “ thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  moft  certain  warrants 
of  Holy  Scripture ;”  they  are  ufed  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
church;  and  fubicription  to  them  is  required  of  the  clergy, 
and  as  the  law  formerly  flood  of  difTenting  teachers  properly 
qualified  under  the  toleration  adt.  See  Toleration. 

CREEK,  a part  of  a haven  where  any  thing  is  landed 
from  the  fea.  So  many  landing  places  as  there  are  in  a har- 
bour or  port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are. 

It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a Ihore  or  bank  whereon  the  water 
beats,  running  in  a fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the  fea  } 
from  the  Latin  crepido.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  flat.  4 
Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  5 Eliz.  c.  5. 

Creek  Moor , in  Dorfetfhire,  is  a wharf  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Pool  harbour,  in  the  road  between  Pool  and 
Lyonetc Minfter.  See  Canal. 

Creeks,  or  Creek  Confederacy,  an  Indian  nation  of 
America,  fo  called  from  the  creeks  and  rivulets  with  which 
their  country  abounds,  and  known  alfo  by  the  names  of 
Mujhogidges , and  Mnjhogees , which  inhabits  the  middle  parts 
of  Georgia.  The  country  they  claim  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
34th  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  from  the  Tombigbee 
river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  though  they  have  by  different 
treaties  ceded  a part  of  the  tradt  on  the  fea-coaft  to  the  ftate 
of  Georgia.  The  weftern  line  of  their  fettlements  and 
villages  is  formed  by  the  Coofa  river,  and  its  main  branches  y 
but  their  hunting  grounds  extend  200  miles  further  to  the 
Tombigbee,  which  leparates  their  country  from  the  Chac- 
taws.  Their  territory  is  naturally  divided  into  three  diitridts, 
viz.  the  Upper  Creeks,  Lower  and  Middle  Creeks,  and 
Seminoles.  The  upper  diftridt  includes  all  the  waters  of  the 
Tallapoofee,  Coofahatchee,  and  Alabama  rivers,  and  is 
called  the  Abbacoes.  The  lower  or  middle  diftridt:  includes 
all  the  waters  of  the  Chattahoofee  and  Flint  rivers,  down  to 
their  jundtion  ; and  although  occupied  by  a great  number  of 
different  tribes,  they  are  altogether  called  Cowetaulgas,  or 
Coweta  people,  from  the  Cowetan  town  and  tribe,  the  moft 
ancient  and  warlike  of  any  in  the  whole  nation.  The  lower 
or  fouthern  diftridt  takes  in  the  river  Appalachicola,  extends 
to  the  point  of  Eaft  Florida,  and  is  called  the  country  of 
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the  Seminoles.  The  Creeks  or  Muflcogulges  reckon  55 
towns  befides -villages ; and  they  have  eftablifhed  a powerful 
empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Natchez.  After  their 
emigration  from  the  wefl,  beyond  the  Miffiffippi,  their  ori- 
ginal native  country,  they  firft  fettled  on  the  Oakmnlge 
fields  ; and  gradually  fubduing  their  furroundirig  enemies, 
they  (lengthened  themfelves  by  admitting  into  their  confe- 
deracy the  vanquifhed  tribes;  thus  they  rendered  them- 
felves victorious  over  the  Chadtaws,  and  formidable  to  all 
the  nations  around  them.  The  fmalleft  of  their  towns  con- 
tain from  20  to  30  houfes.  and  fome  from  150  to  200. 
Thefe  houfes  (land  in  clufters  of  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 together, 
irregularly  diftributed  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  fmall 
dreams.  Each  duller  of  houles  contains  a clan,  or  famiiy, 
of  relatives,  who  eat  and  live  in  common.  Each  town  has  a 
public  fquare,  hot-houfe  and  yard  near  the  centre  of  it, 
appropriate  to  various  public  ufes.  The  principal  towns  of 
the  upper 'and  lower  Creeks  that  have  thefe  public  fquares, 
beginning  at  the  head  of  the  Coofa,  or  Coofa  Hatcha  river,  are 
Upper  Utalas,  Abbacoochees,  Natchez,  Coofas,  Oteetoohee- 
nas.  Pine  Catchas,  Pocuritullahafes,  Weeokes,  LittleTalafsie, 
Tufkeegees,  Coofadas,  Alabamas,  Tawafas,  PawaCtas, 
Autobas,  Auhoba,  Weelumpkees  Big,  Weelumpkees  Little, 
Wacacoys,  Wackfoy,  and  Ochees ; the  following  towns 
are  in  the  central,  inland,  and  high  country,  between  the 
Coofa  and  Tallapoofee  rivers,  in  the  diftri£t  called  the  Hilla- 
bees,  m.  Hillabees,  Killeegko,  Oakchoys,  Siakagulgas, 
and  Wacacoys.  On  the  waters  of  the  Tallapoofee,  from 
the  head  of  the  river  downward,  are  the  following  : viz. 
Tackabotchee,  Tehaffa,  Totacaga,  New-York,  Chalaac- 
panlley,  Logufpogus,  Oakfulkee,  Ufala  Little,  Ufala  Big, 
Sogahatches,  Tuckabatchees,  Big  TallafTee,  or  half-way- 
houfe,  Clewaleys,  Coofahatches,  Conlamus,  Shawanefe  or 
Savannas,  Kenhalka,  and  Muckeiefes.  The  towns  of  the 
Lovver  Creeks,  beginning  on  the  two  waters  of  the  Chatta- 
hoofee,  and  lo  downwards,  are  Chelu  Ninny,  Chattahoofee, 
Hohtatoga,  Cowetas,  Cuflitahs,  Chalagatfcoor,  Broken 
Arrow,  Euchees  Several,  Hitchatces  Several,  Palachuolo, 
and  Chewackala  : befides  20  towns  and  villages  of  the  little 
and  big  Chehaus,  low  dowm  on  Flint  and  Chattahoofee 
rivers  : their  country  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  and  the 
foil  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  their  agriculture  is  as  far 
advanced  as  it  well  can  be,  without  the  proper  implements  of 
hu(bandry.  They  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn 
potatoes,  beans,  peafe,  cabbage,  melons,  and  have  plenty  of 
peaches,  plums,  grapes,  ftrawberries,  and  other  fruits.  A 
very  large  majority  of  the  natives  being  devoted  to  hunting 
in  the  winter,  and  to  war  or  idlenefs  in  the  fummer,  they 
cultivate  but  fmall  parcels  of  ground,  barely  fufficient  for 
fubfiftence.  But  many  individuals,  particularly  on  Flint 
river,  among  the  Chehaws,  who  poffefs  a number  of  negroes, 
have  fenced  fields,  tolerably  well  cultivated  : but  as  .they 
have  no  ploughs,  they  breaic  the  ground  with  hoes,  and 
fcatter  the  feed  . promifeuoufly  over  the  ground,  in  hills, 
but  not  in  rows  : they  rear  horfes,  cattle,  fowls,  and  hogs  : 
the  only  articles  they  manufacture  are  earthen  pots  and  pans, 
bafleets,  horfe-ropes,  or  halters,  fmoaked  leather,  black 
marble  pipes,  wooden  fpoons,  and  oil  from  acorns,  hickery 
nuts,  and  chefnuts.  Their  land  is  a common  flock,  and  any 
individual  may  remove  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and 
occupy  vacant  ground  wherever  he  can  find  it.  From  their 
unfetded  and  roving  difpofition,  their  number  cannot  be 
eafily  or  exaCtly  afeertained.  The  fighting  men  are  efli- 
mated  at  between  5 and  6000,  exclufive  of  the  Seminoles, 
who  are  of  little  account  in  war,  except  as  fmall  parties  of 
marauders.  The  whole  number  of  perfons  that  compofe 
the  Creek  nations  may  be  reckoned  at  about  25  or  26,000. 


Every  town  and  village  has  one  eftablifhed  white  trader  in  it, 
and  generally  a family  of  whites,  who  have  fled  from  fome 
part  of  the  frontier.  The  Creeks  are  a well-made,  expert, 
hardy,  fagacious,  politic  people,  jealous  of  their  rights,  and 
averfe  from  parting  with  their  lands.  They  are  badly 
armed,  having  few  rifles,  and  being  moftly  armed  with 
mufkets.  For  about  40  years  pall,  they  have  had  little  in- 
tercourfe  with  any  foreigners,  except  the  Englifli,  to  whom 
they  are  much  attached,  and  whom  they  highly  refpeCt. 
Their  language  is  foft  and  mufical,  and  is  fpoken  through  the 
whole  confederacy,  though  compofed  of  many  nations,  who 
have  a fpeech  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  alfo  by  their  friends 
and  allies,  the  Natchez,  the  Chickafaw  and  Chadlaw  language 
is,  fay  the  Mufkogulges,  a dialed  of  theirs.  Thefe  people  are 
Angularly  laudable  for  prohibiting  the  life  offpirituous  liquors. 
One  of  the  principal  articles  in  their  treaties  with  the  white 
people  is,  that  no  kind  of  fpirituous  liquors  (hall  be  fold  or 
brought  into  their  towns.  Mod  of  their  favourite  fongs 
and  dances  they  derive  from  their  enenves,  the  ChaCtaws, 
who  are  famous  for  poetry  and  miific.  Their  mufic  is  both 
vocal  and  inftrumental ; but  of  the  latter  they  have  fcarcely 
any  thing  that  deferves  the  name  ; fuch  are  the  tambour, 
rattle-gourd,  and  a kind  of  flute,  made  of  a joint  of  reed, 
or  the  tibia  of  the  deer’s  leg,  which  yields  a hideous  melan- 
choly difeord,  rather  than  harmony  ; but  the  tambour  and 
rattle,  accompanied  with  their  fweet  low  voices,  produce  a 
pathetic  harmony,  in  which  they  keep  time  together ; the 
countenance  of  the  muiician  exprefihig,  at  proper  intervals, 
the  folemn  elevated  (late  of  his  mind;  and  the  harmony 
touches  the  feelings  of  the  attentive  audience,  and  produces 
a 1 univerfai  fenfation  of  delight  and  tranquillity  throughout 
the  affembly.  Their  mufic,  both  vocal  and  inftrumentai, 
united,  keeps  exaCl  time  with  the  performers  or  dancers. 
In  dancing,  their  mod  admired  and  generally  pra&ifed  ftep 
is  (low,  (huffling,  and  alternate  ; both  feet  moving  forward 
one  after  the  other,  firft  the  right  foot  foremoft,  and  next 
the  left,  moving  one  after  the  other,  in  oppofite  circles,  i.  e. 
firft  a circle  of  young  men,  and  within  a circle  of  young 
women,  moving  together  oppofite  ways,  the  men  with  the 
courfe  of  the  fun,  and  the  females  in  a contrary  direction  ; 
the  men  (bike  their  arms  wilh  the  open  hand,  and  the  girls 
clap  hands,  and  raife  their  (brill  fweet  voices,  anfwering  an 
elevated  (bout  of  the  men  at  dated  times  of  termination  of 
the  (tanzas ; and  the  girls  perform  an  interlude  or  chorus 
feparately.  In  accompaniment  with  their  dances,  they  have 
for.gs,  martial,  bacchanalian,  and  amorous, — and  they  have 
alfo  moral  fongs,  which  feem  to  be  the  mod  efteemed  and 
praclifed,  and  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  religious  leCtures. 
Their  doleful  moral  fongs  or  elegies  have  a quick  and  fen- 
fible  effeCt  on  their  paffions,  and  they  manifeft  a lively  affec- 
tion and  fenfibility  in  their  countenances.  They  have  alfo 
a variety  of  games  for  exercife  and  paftime,  fome  peculiar  to 
the  men,  others  to  the  female  fex,  and  others  in  which  both 
fexes  are  employed  The  ball-play  is  efteemed  the  mod 
noble  and  manly  exercife.  This  game  is  exhibited  in  an  ex- 
tenfive  level  plain  ufually  contiguous  to  the  town  ; and  in  this 
the  inhabitants  of  one  town  play  againft  thofe  of  another,  in 
confequence  of  a challenge,  where  the  youth  of  both  fexes 
are  often  engaged,  and  fometimes  (lake  their  whole  fub- 
flance.  Here  they  perform  amazing  feats  of  (Irength  and 
agility.  The  game  principally  confifts  in  taking  and  car- 
rying off  the  ball  from  the  oppofite  party,  after  being  hurled 
in  the  air,  between  two  high  pillars,  which  are  the  goals,  and 
the  party  which  bear  off  the  ball  to  their  pillar  win  the 
game.  Each  perfon  has  a racket  or  hurl,  which  is  an  im- 
plement of  curious  conftruCtion,  refembling  a ladle  or  fmall 
hoop  net,  with  a handle  about  three  feet  in  length,  the 
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hoop  and  handle  of  wood,  and  the  netting  of  thongs  of  raw 
hide,  or  tendons  of  an  animal.  The  foot-ball  is  hkewife  a 
favourite  diverfion.  All  their  games  are  terminated  with 
feading  and  dancing  in  the  public  fquare.  They  have,  be- 
fides,  feftivals  almott  for  every  month  in  the  year,  which  are 
chiefly  dedicated  to  hunting  and  agriculture.  The  principal 
of  thefe  is  the  bulk,  or  feali  of  Aril-fruits,  which  feems  to 
end  the  laid,  and  begin  the  new  year.  There  are  three  in 
Augud,  when  their  new  crops  of  corn  are  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, and  every  town  celebrates  it  feparately,  when  their  new 
harvelt  is  ready.  If  they  have  any  religious  rite  or  cere- 
mony, this  fedival  is  its  moll  folemn  celebration,  They 
begin  with  cleanfmg  their  houfes,  fquares,  and  the  whole 
town,  of  their  filth,  and  confirming  all  their  old  vellments 
and  provifions  with  hre.  Then  follows  a faft  of  three  days, 
during  which  the  fire  in  the  whole  town  is  extinguifhed,  and 
they  abitain  from  the  gratification  of  every  appetite  and  paf- 
fion.  A general  amnefty  is  proclaimed,  ail  malefadlors  may 
return  to  their  town,  and  they  are  abfolved  from  their 
crimes,  which  are  now  forgotten,  and  they  are  reltored  to 
favour.  On  the  fourth  morning,  the  high  pried,  by  rub- 
bing dry  wood  together,  produces  new  fire  in  the  public 
fquare,  whence  every  habitation  in  the  town  is  fupplied 
with  the  new  and  pure  flame.  The  women  then  go  forth 
into  the  harved-field,  and  bring  from  thence  new  corn  and 
fruits,  which,  being  duly  prepared,  are  folemnly  brought, 
together  with  drink,  into  the  iquare,  where  the  people  are 
affembled,  in  their  new  cloaths  and  decorations.  The 
women  and  children  place  themfelves  in  their  feparate  fa- 
milies, and  in  the  evening  repair  to  the  public  fquare, 
where  they  dance,  fing,  and  rejoice  through  the  whole 
night,  obferving  a proper  and  exemplary  decorum : this 
continues  three  days,  and  during  the  four  foliowing  days 
they  receive  vifits,  and  rejoice  with  their  fri'ends  from  neigh, 
bouring  towns,  who  have  purified  and  prepared  themfelves. 
The  Mufkogulges  allow  of  polygamy  in  the  utmoft  lati- 
tude : for  every  man  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes  ; but 
the  fir  ft  is  queen,  and  the  others  her'  handmaids  end  alfo- 
ciates. 

The  youth  of  both  fexes  are  fond  of  decorating  themfelves 
v/ith  external  ornaments.  The  men  (have  the  head,  leaving-  a 
crefl  or  comb,  beginning  at  the  crown,  where  it  is  frized  and 
Hands  upright,  covering  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  terminating  behind  in  lank  hair,  ornamented  with 
pendant  filver  quills,  and  jointed  filver  plates.  Their  ears  are 
lacerated,  and  a piece  of  lead  is  (aliened  to  the  cartilage, 
which  extends  it  to  a great  length,  and  which  is  then  bound 
round  with  brafs  or  filver  wire  in  the  form  of  a bow  or 
crefcent,  decorated  with  foft  white  plumes  of  heron  fea- 
thers. Their  temples  are  encircled  with  a curious  diadem 
or  band,  ingenioufly  wrought  or  woven,  and  decorated  with 
Hones,  beads,  porcupine  quilh,  &c.  ; the  front  peak  of  it 
being  embelliflied  with  a high  waving  plume  of  crane  or  heron 
feathers.  Their  clothing  is  fimple  and  frugal.  The  head, 
neck,  and  bread  are  painted  with  vermilion;  and  fome  of 
the  warriors  have  the  Ikin  of  the  breatt,  or  mufcular  parts  of 
the  body,  inferibed  with  hieroglyphic  fcrolls,  flowers,  figures 
of  animals,  liars,  crefcents,  and  the  fun  in  the  middie  of  the 
brealt ; which  ftains  are  given  in  youth,  by  pricking  the 
(kin  with  a needle,  and  rubbing  in  a blueilh  tincl.  The 
decorations  of  drefs  are  nftridted  to  particular  occafions  ; 
for  the  male  youth  are  perfectly  naked  till  they  attain  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  but  the  females  always  wear  a 
jacket,  flap,  and  bulkin,  which  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  The  junior  priefts  or  iludents  conllantly  wear  the 
mantle  or  robe,  which  is  white;  that  of  others  being  of  a 
fparlet  or  blue  colour ; and  they  have  a great  owl  Ikin 


cafed  and  (luffed,  a^id  fo  well  executed  as  almoff  to  repre- 
fent  the  living  bird,  having  large  fparkling  glafs  beads  or 
buttons  fixed  in  the  head  for  eyes : — this  enfign  of  wifdorn 
and  divination  they  fometimes  wear  as  a creft  on  the  top  of 
the  head:  at  other  times  it  i»  borne  on  the  arm,  or  on  the 
hand.  Thefe  bachelors  are  always  dillingnilhable  from  other 
people  by  their  taciturnity,  grave  and  folemn  countenance, 
dignified  dep,  and  by  their  Tinging  to  themfelves  longs  or 
hymns,  in  a low  fweet  voice,  as  they  droll  about  the  towns. 
For  a farther  account  of  the  manners  and  efidoms  of  thefe 
people,  fee  Bartram’s  Travels  through  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  &c. 

Creeks’  Crojjing-place,  lies  on  Tenneffee  liver,  about 
40  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  at  the  Mufcle 
Ihoals,  and  36  S.W.  of  N'.ckajack,  in  the  Georgia  Weftern 
territory. 

CREEL,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  often  provincially 
applied  to  fignify  a fort  of  [tool  contrived  in  different  forms, 
for  the  purpofe  of  performing  different  operations  on  (beep, 
and  other  (mail  animals:  fuch  as  fmearing,  clipping,  flaugh- 
tering,  Sic.  It  is  in  much  ufe  in  fome  dillricts,  while  in 
others  it  is  almod  wholly  unknown. 

CREENGLES,  Cringles,  probably  derived  from  krin - 
chclen  (Belg.),  to  run  into  twifls,  in  Naval  Architecture,  are 
fmall  ropes  fpliced  into  the  bolt-ropes  of  the  fails  of  the 
main-malt  and  fore-mad,  into  which  the  bowling  bridles  are 
made  fad;  and  are  alfo  to  hold  by  when  a bonnet  is  fhaktn 
off. 

CREEPER,  in  Ornithology , the  Engliih  name  of  the 
Certhia;  which  fee. 

Creeper,  New  Zealand.  See  Merops  Nov#  Ice- 
landic. 

Creeper,  yellow  throated,  and  black  and  white  creeper . 
See  Motacilla  jlavicol/is  and  varia. 

Creeper,  in  Sea  Language,  a fort  of  grapnel/  having  a. 
fhank,  and  four  hooks  or  claws,  but  without  flooks ; ufid 
for  recovei  ing  things  that  maybe  cad  overboard. 

CREEPING,  Repens,  in  Botany,  is  applied  either  to 
a root  or  deni,,  when  either  of  them  is  extended  horizontally, 
and  throws  out  fibres  for  the  abforption  of  nourilhment  as  it 
goes.  See  Root  and  Radicle.  A creeping  root,  radix 
repens , is  a kind  of  fubterraneous  dem,  the  fibres,  which  it 
fends  forth  here  and  there,  being  the  only  efficient  part  of 
the  roor.  It  ferves  powei fully  for  the  increafe  of  fuch 
plants  as  are  furrifhed  with  it,  whofe  vital  principle  is  often 
fo  eti.irtly  devoted  to  the  root,  as  not  to  have  fufficient 
energy  ’left  to  perfidl  the  feeds.  The  Mints,  the  Triticum 
repens,  or  Couch-grafs,  and  various  others  of  the  lad-men- 
tioned tribe,  dt  11  ined  to  inhabit  and  to  bind  down  the  fandy 
Ihores  of  the  ocean,  all  exemplify  this  kind  of  root.  In 
fome  other  plants,  particularly  fuch  as  grow  parafitically  on 
the  dems  or  branches  of  trees,  the  upper  fide  of  the  root  is 
frequently  bare,  witnefs  the  genus  Epidtndrum  ; and  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  of  fome  lpecies  of  Iris. 

A creeping  dem,  caulis  repens,  (fee  Caulis,)  runs  either 
along  the  ground,  or  over  rocks,  walls,  or  the  trunks  of 
trees;  in  every  cafe  throwing  out  radicles  for  the  abforption 
of  nourilhment,  as,  in  many  fpecies  of  Cinquefoil  or  Po- 
tentilla,  leveral  brambles,  and  other  plants.  When  the 
fibres  of  the  dem  ferve  merely  to  attach  it  to  other  bodies 
for  fupport,  as  in  the  ivy,  iuch  a dem  is  called  radicans , 
clinging,  a term  by  many  botanills  not  Efficiently  dittin- 
guilhed  from  the  above.  S. 

CREGER’S  Town,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
in  the  date  of  Maryland,  and  Frederick  county,  on  the  W. 
fide  of  Menococy  river,  between  Owing’s  and  Hunting 
creeks,  which  fall  into  that  river ; 9 miles  S.  of  Ermmii- 
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bu'g,  near  the  Pennfylvania  line,  and  about  u N.  of  Fre- 
dericktown. 

CREGL1NGEN,  a fmall  town  of  Franconia,  on  the 
Tauber,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  as 
margrave  of  Anfpach. 

CREICHGAU,  a canton  of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  free  nobility  of  the  German 
empire,  and  as  fuch  confined  of  feveral  lordfhips,  under  the 
immediate  counts  and  barons  of  the  empire.  It  is  now  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

CREIL,  in  Latin  Creoiium,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oite,  on  the  liver  Oile,  6 miles  N.  W. 
of  Senlis,  and  36  miles  N of  Paris.  It  is  the  chief  place 
of  a canton  in  the  diltriift  of  Senlis.  It  has  1000,  and  the 
canton  12,492  inhabitants,  living  in  19  different  communes, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  245  kiliometres. 

CREILSHEIM,  a fmall  town  of  Franconia,  on  the 
river  Saxt,  with  an  ancient  citadel,  and  a grammar-fchool. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  as  margrave  of 
Anfpach. 

<?REIO?OLUS,  in  y indent  Geography , a mountain  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Argolide,  fituated  on  the  route 
from  Tegtea  to  Argos,  according  to  Strabo. 

CRELLIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia, in  the  year  1590.  He  was  indebted  to  his  father  for 
the  e3rly  part  of  his  fchool-learning,  and  afterwards  purfued 
his  ftudies  at  Nuremberg.  At  this  place  he  was  diltin- 
guifhed  for  great  application,  and  excellent  talents,  and  ob- 
tained the  refpedt  and  favour  of  his  fuperiors.  He  ftudied 
fucceflively  at  fome  other  German  academies,  and  became 
an  excellent  linguift,  and  deeply  vrrfed  in  the  Ariftotelian 
philofophy.  He  next  began  to  read  with  attention  the 
works  of  the  moft  celebrated  divines,  intending  to  make 
theology  his  principal  purfuit.  As,  however,  he  meant  to 
form  his  own  opimons  independently  of  the  authority  of 
great  names,  he  previoufly  formed  the  liberal  determination 
of  embracing  no  fpeculative  doctrines  concerning  the  truth 
of  wh'ch  he  (hould  not  be  perfectly  fatisfied  from  his  own 
enquiries.  He  foon  found  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the 
Lutheran  fylfem,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
difavowed  his  belief  in  it.  By  this  profeffion  of  his  faith,  nr 
as  his  contemporaries  would  rate  it,  of  his  want  of  faith,  he 
was  prevented  from  lifing  to  that  eminence  to  which  he 
would  have  otherwife  attained:  he  refigned  his  pretenfions 
to  the  office  of  infpedlor  of  youth,  to  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated in  the  year  1610.  This  was  a great  caufe  of  morti- 
fication to  his  friends,  who  had  anticipated  for  him  the 
higheft  prefetments  in  the  church.  Crellius,  however,  de- 
termined, according  to  the  maxim  of  his  great  Mafter,  to 
make  every  thing,  even  the  attachment  of  friends,  and  the 
neared  relations,  fubfervient  to  his  fenfe  of  duty  ; he  ac- 
cordingly left  his  native  country,  and  removed  to  Poland, 
where  lie  had  not  a ffiigle  friend ; but  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  was 
cultivated  and  encouraged  there,  with  fingular  advantages. 
At  Racovv,  whither  he  arrived  in  1612,  he  met  with  a conli- 
derable  degree  of  patronage,  joined  the  Unitarian  church  of 
that  place,  and  determined  to  devote  himfelf  and  his  talents  to 
the  profeffion  of  the  minidry.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Greek  profeffor  of  the  univerfity  ; and  in  1 6x5 
commenced  the  office  of  a public  preacher  with  great  ac- 
ceptability. Iu  the  following  feffion  he  was  nominated  rec- 
tor of  the  univerfity,  a pod  which  he  filled  with  much  ufe- 
fulmfs,  and  honour,  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  when  he 
refumed  his  miniderial  functions,  and  was  fixed  on  as  one  of 
the  dated  pallors  of  the  church  at  Racow.  The  duties  of 
this  office  he  performed  with  great  affiduity  : he  zeafoufly 
defended  and  illudrated  the  opinions  which  he  had  em- 
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traced,  as  well  from  the  pu’pit,  as  from  the  prefs.  He 
appeared  as  an  advocate  for  Socinus  againft  the  celebrated 
Gro’.fus,  on  the  lubjeft  of  the  atonement.  Crellius’s  anfvver 
was  well  received  by  his  learned  antagonid,  who  was  from 
this,  and  other  circumdances,  fufpe&ed  to  lean,  according 
to  More:-’,  too  much  to  the  Unitarian  doftrines.  Befidcs 
this  anfwer  to  Grotius,  the  principal  works  of  our  author 
were,  two  books  concerning  the  one  God  the  Father,  ge- 
nerally fpoken  of  in  catalogues  as  “ Crellius  de  Deo 
“AT  reatife  concerning  God  and  his  Attributes;”  one  on 
“ The  Holy  Spirit;”  and  another  containing  “ A Defence 
of  Religious  Liberty.”  He  wrote  on  “ Ethics,”  and  on 
various  topics,  which  he  difeuffed  with  learning,  and  great 
candour.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  abletl  among  the 
Fratres  Poloni,  and  his  works  make  almod  the  half  of  the 
four  volumes  fo  well  known  in  every  theological  library. 
He  was  intent  upon  planning  other  works,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  forty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age;  highly  revered  for  his  integrity, 
learning,  and  ardent  piety.  Moreri.  Life  of  Socinus. 

CREMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of 
the  Cremafco,  fituated  on  the  river  Serio,  weli  built,  forti- 
fied, populous,  commercial,  and  rich  : the  fee  of  a biffiop, 
fuffragan  of  Bologna.  It  contains  5 parifli  churches,  and 
16  convents.  The  name  is  faid  to  be  derived  from 
to  burn,  as  being  built  on  the  ruins  of  a more  ancient  and 
beautiful  town,  burned  by'  order  of  the  archuifhopof  Milan, 
in  the  year  951  ; it  has  belonged  to  the  Venetians  from  the 
year  142S  : 22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Milan.  N.  iat.  45°  2 ir. 
E.  long.  90  26'. 

CREMASCO,  a country  of  Italy,  taking  its  name  from, 
the  capital  Crema,  infulated  in  the  Milanefe,  and  belonging 
to  the  Venetians.  It  is  fmall,  but  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
flax,  and  hemp. 

CREM  E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Pontus.  Steph.  Byz. 

CREMAILLE,  or  Cre'maille're.  When  the  infide 
of  the  parapet  of  any  work  is  notched  or  broken  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  referable  the  teeth  of  a faw,  it  is  faid  to  be 
eii  cremaille,  or  en  cremaill.re , whether  it  be  in  any  part  of  a 
regular  fortification,  or  in  a field  redoubt,  in  a line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  or  countervaliation,  & c.  This  formation  of 
the  infide  of  a work  by  indenting  it  with  fmall  redans, 
having  each  of  them  one  face  perpendicular  to  the  capital 
of  the  work,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it,  is  very  ufeful  for 
taking  off  the  defeats  of  faliant  angles,  and  furnifning  de- 
fences in  different  direflions  from  the  fame  part.  To  whom 
this  ufeful  contrivance  is  juftly  attributable  is  not  ceitainly 
known.  Mr.  Clairac  fays,  that  Mr.  de  la  Fon,  director  of 
fortification  of  the  maritime  places  in  Flanders,  (hewed  him 
at  Dunkirk,  in  1740,  a projeft  of  this  kind  in  tracing  out  a 
covert-way,  and  that  Mr.  De  Verville,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer at  Rocroi,  to  whom  he  had  mentioned  it,  (hewed 
him,  in  1741,  the  plan  of  a redoubt  at  the  army  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  wherein  he  had  propofed  to  defend  the 
angles  in  this  manner. 

CREMASTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia, 
fituated,  according  to  Xenophon,  near  the  town  of  Antandra. 

CREMASTER,  in  Anatomy , from  to  fufpend , 

is  a mufcle  belonging  to  the  teilis.  It  arifes  from  the  inferior 
border  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  tranfverfalis  mufcles  j 
chiefly  from  the  former.  It  becomes  connected  to  the 
outer  fide  of  the  fpermatic  chord,  and  paffes,  with  that  parr, 
through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique.  Its  fibres  are  in 
fome  degree  feparated  as  it  defeends,  and  they  are  ultimately 
fcattered  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teilis. 
The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  purfue  quite  au  oppofue  courfe  in. 
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the  embrya  ; being  refle&ed  towards  the  abdomen.  Thefe 
mufcles  ferve,  as  their  name  imports,  to  fufpend  the  tellcs  in 
their  fituation  ; and  to  bear  the  weight  of  thefe  parts. 
They  will  draw  the  teftes  towards  the  abdominal  ring  ; which 
effeft  may  be  obfetved  in  coughing  ; and  particularly  in  the 
hooping-cough.  It  is  faid  to  elevate  the  teilis,  and  to  pro- 
duce fome  comprefiion,  or  concuffion  of  the  part  in  the  a<ft 
of  coition. 

CREMATION  is  fometimes  uftd  for  burning,  particu- 
larly when  applied  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  burning  the 
dead.  This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed 
among  moll  eaftern  nations,  and  continued  with  their  de- 
fcendants  after  they  had  peopled  the  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Hence  we  find  it  prevailing  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul, 
Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
till  Chriftianity  abolifhed  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  458. 
fe<ft.  3. 

CREMAUX,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loire  in  the  diftricff,  and  6 miles 
fouth,  of  Rouanne. 

CREMBS,  a river  of  Carinthia,  which  runs  into  the 
Lyzer,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Milftatt. 

CREMBSPERG,  a town  of  Carinthia;  7 miles  N.  of 
Milftatt. 

CREMERA,  in  .Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  of 
Italy,  in  Etruria  ; it  iffues  out  of  the  lake  of  Baccano,  and 
after  a courfe  of  3 miles,  runs  into  the  Tiber.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  called  “ La  Varea,”  and  is  famous  in  ancient  hiftory 
for  the  furprife  and  flaughter  of  the  Fabii  by  the  Vejentes. 
According  to  Livy,  (1.  ii.  c.  50.)  and  other  Roman  hifto- 
rians,  306  of  the  Fabii  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  near  this  river  ; one  alone  of  the  whole  family 
furviving,  who,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  years,  had  been 
left  at  Rome.  He,  it  is  faid,  was  the  grandfather  of  Fa- 
,bius  Maximus,  of  whom  Ennius  fays, 

“ Unas  qui  nobis  cumftando  reftituit  rem.” 

Virgil  yEn.  vi.  846. 

“ Whofe  wife  delays  retriev’d  the  Roman  ftate.” 

CREMIEU,  in  Latin  Cremiacum,  in  Geography,  a 
fmall  town  of  Fi  ance,  in  the  department  of  Ifere,  18  miles 
E.  of  Lyons,  at  no  very  great  diftance  from  the  Rhone.  It 
is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftritff  of  La  Tour  du 
Pin,  with  a population  of  21 23  individuals.  The  canton 
itfelf  has  29  communes,  13,823  inhabitants,  and  a territo- 
rial extent  of  320  kiliometres.  Near  Crymicu  is  the  famous 
grotto  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Balme. 

CREMMEN,  an  ancient  but  fmall  town  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  middle  mark  of  Brandenburg,  containing  about  300 
houfes,  and  remarkable  for  two  battles  which  were  fought 
in  its  vicinity,  between  the  fovereigns  of  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania;  one  loft  by  the  Margrave,  Lewis  of  Branden- 
burg, againft  the  duke  of  Pomerania  in  J331,  and  the 
othtr  won  againft  another  duke  of  Pomerania  by  the  eleftor 
Frederic  l.  in  141 3. 

CREMNA,  in  Jlncient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Pitidia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  an  epif- 
copal  town  of  Afia,  in  Pamphylia  Secunda. 

CREMNI,  a town  of  European  Sarmatia,  near  the 
Palus-Maeotis  and  Tanais,  according  to  Herodotus,  who 
fays  it  was  a commercial  town.  Ptolemy. 

CREMNISCOS,  a town  of  European  Sarmatia,  placed 
by  Piinv  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ifter. 

CREMNITZ,  Kr  emnitza,  Kormotz,  in  Geography,  the 
principal  mine  town  ot  Hungary,  about  40  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  a deep  valley  famous  for  the 
nine  rich  gold  and  lilver  mines,  which  are  in  its  neighbour- 


. hood.  It  has  a mint  which  ufed  to  coin  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  ducats  annually  ; but,  at  prefent,  the  mines  yield  the 
precious  metals  lcfs  abundantly. 

Cremnitz  itfelf  is  an  incor.fiderable  place  ; but  the  fuburbs 
are  large.  It  has  three  churches,  an  infirmary  and  a Fran- 
eifean  convent.  On  a hill  near  the  town  is  an  old  cattle  with 
a church. 

In  1731,  Cremnitz  was  honoured  with  the  vifit  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a miner,  went  down 
a very  deep  fhaft. 

Both  the  mines  and  the  town  of  Cremnitz  fuffered  confider- 
ably  during  the  difturbances  raifed  by  prince  RakotZy  and 
count  Tekely, 

CREMONA,  a town  anciently  of  Gallia  Tranfpadana, 
and  now  capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  fituated  in  a delightful 
plain,  watered  by  the  Oglio,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  Po,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  boats,  protected  by  a fort, 
as  the  town  is  by  a caftle  : a canal,  which  paffes  through  the 
town,  forms  a communication  between  the  Oglio  and  tie 
Po  : — its  circumference  is  about  5 miles.  The  principal 
llreetsare  wide  and  ftraight,  adorned  with  fome  fmall  fquares, 
and  a few  palaces,  but  the  houfes  in  general  are  not  well 
built.  An  univerfity  was  founded  in  this  city  by  the  em- 
peror Sigifmund  ; but  it  has  long  been  in  a declining  condi- 
tion. Cremona  has  40  parifh  churches,  from  the  tower  of 
one  of  which  is  an  extenfive  view  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Auftrian  Lombardy,  43  convents,  and  about  12,000  inha- 
bitants. This  is  the  fee  of  a bifitop,  fuffragan  of  Milan. 
This  town  is  faid  to  have  been  built  391  years  B.  C.  When 
the  country  became  fubjeft  to  the  Romans,  they  fent  a 
colony  into  this  city  in  the  year  of  Rome  335,  and  a fecond 
in  562.  In  the  war  of  Antony  and  Auguftus,  it  took  part 
againft  the  latter  ; who  furrendered  the  town  and  the  adja- 
cent territory  to  the  plunder  of  the  folaiers.  After  having 
recovered  its  former  flourifhing  ftate,  it  was  burnt  by  the 
foldiers  of  Vefpafian.  It  was  again  laid  wafte  by  the 
Goths  A.  D.  630.  In  1796,  it  furrendered  to  the  French 
without  refiftance. 

CREMONA  Stop,  on  an  organ,  is  a Angle  reed  flop, 
originally  defigned  to  imitate  an  ancient  wind  inftrument, 
called  a Knemhorn , (which  fee  ;)  but  time  and  the  ignorance 
of  organ-builders  have  corrupted  this  word  into  Cremona, 
which  has  led  fome  of  late  to  fuppofe,  that  this  ftop  was 
at  firft  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  violin.  See 
Organ. 

C REMONAGE,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Italy  in 
the  Milantfe,  deriving  its  name  from  its  capital,  Cremona  ; 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Breffan,  on  the  W.  by  the  Lodefan  and  Cremafco,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Parmefan,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  Po.  It  belonged  for  a long  time  to  Spain  till  the  fa- 
mous war  for  the  fuccefiion  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  made  a fief  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  a fertile  country,  particularly  in  wine  and 
fruit. 

CREMONINI,  Gio.  Batista,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
was  a native  of  Cento,  and  flouriihed  at  Bologna  in  the  i6th 
century.  He  had  fufficient  knowledge  of  perfpe&ive  and 
architectural  decorations,  and  was  much  employed  at  Bo- 
logna in  painting  in  frefco  the  fasades  of  the  palaces  and 
houfes  of  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  which  he  ornamented  with, 
the  imitations  of  ftatues,  baffo-relievos,  and  friezes,  repre- 
fenting  combats  of  wild  beafts,  &c.,  which  he  executed 
with  great  ipirit.  He  had  the  honour  of  numbering  Guer- 
cino  amongft  his  difeipies.  Cremonini  died  in  16 10.  Lanzi. 
Orlandi. 

CREMPE,  or  Krempe,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ger- 
many, 


many,  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  feated  on  a brook  or  frnall 
river,  which  foon  after  runs  into  the  Stoer  : the  inhabitants 
deal  chiefly  in  cattle;  4 'miles  N.  of  Gluckftadt,  and  27 
N.W.  of  Hamburgh. 

CREMS,  or  Krems,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Aultria,  on  the  Danube;  32  miles  W.  N.W.  of 

Vienna Alfo,  a river  of  Aultria,  which  runs  into  the 

Danube  near  Crems. 

CREMSIER,  Kremsier.  or  Kromerzlz,  a fmail  town 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  on  the  river  March, 
24  miles  S.  of  Olmutz,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  bi- 
fhops  of  Olmutz.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  fever  a!  churches 
and  convents. 

CREMS'MUNSTER,  or  Kremsmunster,  a fmail 
town  of  Upper  Aultria,  or  the  country  above  the  Ens,  30 
miles  S.  E.  of  Lintz  on  the  river  Krems,  which,  in  the 
year  1490,  obtained  the  rank  ot  a market  town,  on  account 
of  the  adjacent  rich  abbey  of  BenediCtines,  founded  in  the 
year  777.  It  has  an  academy  for  young  noblemen. 

CRENAN  Craig,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Wigtown,  in  Luce  bay  : x 3 milts  S.S.E.  of 
Stanraer. 

CRENATUM,  Folium,  in  Botany,  a notched  or  cre- 
nate  leaf,  has  its  margin  cut  into  a number  of  notches, 
which  are  not  direCted  towards  either  of  its  extremities  ; as 
in  Glechoma  hederacea , the  Ground  Ivy,  and  efpecially  Chry- 
fofplenium,  or  Golden  Saxifrage.  The  notches  may  be  more 
or  lefs  acute,  and  in  fome  leaves  they  coniift  of  a double 
feries,  for  which  the  term  duplicatocrenatum  is  ufed.  When 
the  notches  are  very  minute,  the  diminutive  is  adopted,  cre- 
nulatum.  All  thefe  terms  are  alfo  occafionally  applied  to  the 
corolla , neBar'ium , or  any  other  expanded  part  of  a vegetable. 
See  Serratum.  S. 

CRENAhA,  Schreb.  gen.  807.  Lam.  Enc.  Willd.  933. 
JulT.  332.  Aubl.  523.  Clafs  and  order,  dodecandria  mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Salicari <e,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  top-fhaped,  perma- 
nent, four-cleft  half  way  down;  fegments  egg-fhaped,  acute, 
equal,  fpreading.  Cor.  Petals  four,  roundifh,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  attached  to  it  between  its  divifions.  Slam. 
Filaments  fourteen,  capillary,  white,  inferted  into  the  calyx 
below  the  petals,  inclined  to  one  fide;  anthers  roundifh. 
Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  globular  ; ftyle  long,  incurved  ; 
ftigma  oblong,  thickilh.  Pcric.  Capfule  globular,  five- 
celled,  its  lower  part  furrounded  by  the  calyx.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, very  fmail. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  bearing  the  corolla.  Petals 
four.  Capfule  five-celled,  with  many  feeds. 

Sp.  C.  maritima.  Aubl.  tab.  209.  Stems  feveral,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  knotty,  quadrangular,  winged.  Leaves 
oppofite,  oval- oblong,  obtufe,  narrowed  near  the  bafe,  al- 
molt  feffile,  even-furfaced,  entire,  green.  Flowers  white, 
axillary  ; peduncles  often  two  together,  {lender,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  divided  into  two  very  fmail,  one-flowered 
pedicels;  braCtes  one  at  the  bale  of  each  peduncle;  two 
about  the  middle,  oppofite.  A native  of  Cayenne,  grow- 
ing in  the  fait  water. 

CRENDIREK,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  America,  in 
North  Carolina;  30  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Newbern. 

CRENEAUX,  Fr.  Loop-holes,  are  frnall  openings  made 
in  the  walls  of  a work  for  receiving  the  ends  of  mulkets  or 
fmail  fire-arms,  and  for  firing  through  on  thofe  who  advance 
to  attack  it.  A crencau,  or  loop-hole,  is  for  a mulket  what 
an  embrafure  is  for  a cannon.  It  is  alfo  called  meurlriere. 
Its  opening  on  the  outfide  is  about  three  inches  broad,  and 
from  12  to  15  inches  in  height  or  depth,  and  on  the  infide 
it  is  from  8 to  10  inches  wide. 
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CRENELLE,  in  Heraldry.  See  Embattled. 

CRENI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a pLce  of  Alia  Minor,  Its 
Phrygia. 

CRENIDES,  a maritime  place  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  fituated,  according  to  Arrian,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Euxine  fea,  between  the  port  of  Sandaraca  and  the  town  of 
Ply  11a. 

CRENO,  the  Lake  of,  in  Geography,  is  a lake  of  confi- 
derable  extent  at  the  top  of  mount  Rotondo,  in  Corfica, 
in  the  department  of.Golo,  out  of  which  iiTues  the  river 
Tovignano. 

CRENOPHYLAX.  The  crenophylaces  at  Athens  were 
magiftrates  who  had  the  infpeCtion  and  management  of 
fountains  under  their  care. 

CREODIBA,  in  the  Cufloms  of  the  Middle  Age,  a 
robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a wood,  where  the 
body  of  the  perfon  killed  was  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  difeovery  of  the  crime.  The  word,  fays  Wendelinus, 
is  compounded  cf  cruy  and  d'ivcn,  that  is,  wood-robbers. 

CREOLES,  a name  given  to  the  families  defeended  from 
the  Spaniards  who  firft  fettled  at  Mexico  in  America.  Thefe 
conftitute  the  fecond  clafs  of  fubjeCts  in  the  Spanilh  colq- 
nies;  ar.d  they  are  dilfinguilhed  from  the  Chapetones,  who 
are  the  firft  in  rank  and  power  ; from  the  mixed  race,  form- 
ing the  third  clafs  of  citizens,  and  comprehending  the 
Mulattoes  and  Mestizos  ; from  the  Negroes,  who 
hold  the  fourth  rank  ; and  from  the  Indians , who  form  the 
laft  and  the  mod  depreffed  order  of  men  in  the  country, 
which  belonged  to  their  anceftors.  The  character  and  ftate 
of  the  Creoles  have  enabled  the  Chapetones,  or  Spaniards 
arrived  from  Europe,  to  acquire  various  advantages,  befides 
thofe  which  they  derive  from  the  partial  favour  of  govern- 
ment. Although  fome  of  the  Creolian  race  are  descended 
from  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World  ; though  others  can 
trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  r.obleft  families  in  Spain  ; 
though  many  are  poffeffed  of  ample  fortunes ; yet,  by  the 
enervating  influence  of  a fultry  climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a 
jealous  government,  and  by  their  defpair  of  attaining  that 
diltin&ion  to  which  mankind  naturally  afpire,  the  vigour  of 
their  minds  is  fo  entirely  broken,  that  a great  part  of  them 
wafte  their  life  in  luxurious  indulgences,  mingled  with  an  il- 
liberal fuperllition  ftill  more  debafing.  Languid  and  un- 
enterpriling,  the  operations  of  an  aCtive  extended  commerce 
would  be  to  them  fo  cumberfome  and  opprtffive,  that  al- 
moft  in  every  part  of  America  they  decline  engaging  in  it. 
The  interior  traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  its  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with  Spain  itfelf,  are 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones ; who,  as  the  recom- 
pence  of  their  induftry,  amafs  immenfe  wealth  ; while  the 
Creoles,  funk  in  floth,  are  fatisfied  with  the  revenues  of 
their  paternal  eftates.  From  this  ftated  competition  for 
power  and  wealth  between  thefe  two  orders  of  citizens,  and 
the  various  paffions  excited  by  a rivalfliip  fo  interefling, 
their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable.  The  court  of  Spain, 
from  a refinement  of  diftruftful  policy,  cherilhes  thefe 
feeds  of  difeord,  and  foments  this  mutual  jealoufy,  which 
not  only  prevents  the  two  molt  powerful  daffies  of  its  fub- 
jeCts in  the  New  World  from  combining  againft  the  parent 
ftate,  but  prompts  each,  with  the  molt  vigilant  zeal,  to 
obferve  the  motions,  and  to  counteract  the  fchemes  of  the 
other.  To  the  Creoles,  or  natives  in  the  Welt  Indies, 
fays  Mr.  B.  Edwards,  we  mult  look  for  the  original  and  pe- 
culiar calt  of  character  impreffed  by  the  climate,  if  indeed 
the  influence  of  climate  be  fuch  as  many  writers  imagine. 
(See  Climate.)  This  writer  conceives  that  the  climate  of 
the  Welt  Indies  difplays  itfelf  more  ftrongly  on  the  perfons 
of  the  natives,  than  on  their  manners,  or  on  the  faculties  of 
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their  minds.  They  are  obvioufly,  he  fays,  a taller  race,  on 
the  whole,  than  the  Europeans,  but,  in  general,  not  pro- 
portionably  robuft.  Many  of  them  are  fix  feet  foui  inches 
in  height ; but  they  want  bulk,  correfponding  to  our  ideas 
of  mafculine  beauty.  All  of  them,  however,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fupplenefs  of  their  joints,  which  enable  them 
to  move  with  great  eafe  and  agility,  as  well  as  gracefulnefs, 
in  dancing.  They  alfo  excel  in  penmanfhip,  and  the  ufe  of 
the  fmall  fword.  It  has  been  truly  obferved,  he  fays,  that 
the  effedl  of  climate  is  hkewife  obvious  in  the  ftrudlure  of 
the  eye,  the  focket  being  confiderably  deeper  than  among 
the  natives  of  Europe.  By  th:s  conformation,  they  are 
guarded  from  the  injurious  tfftdls  of  an  almofl  continual 
flreng  glare  of  fun-(hire  ; he  alfo  remarks,  that  their  fkin 
feels  much  colder  than  that  of  an  European,  a circumftance 
which,  as  he  conceives,  proves,  that  nature  has  contiived 
fome  peculiar  means  of  protecting  them  from  the  heat, 
which  Hie  has  denied  to  the  nations  of  temperate  regions,  as 
unneceffary.  Accordingly,  though  their  mode  of  living 
differ  in  no  refpedt  from  that  of  the  European  refidents, 
they  are  rarely  obnoxious  to  thofe  inflammatory  diforders, 
which  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  Creole 
women,  by  their  Angularly  abftemious  diet,  and  the  calm 
tenour  of  their  lives,  are  peculiarly  exempt  from  thefe  dif- 
orders. Hence,  however,  their  fibres  are  relaxed  and  their 
countenances  wan.  The  Creole  ladies,  though  deftitute  of 
that  bloom  which  is  more  difcernible  in  colder  countries, 
furpafs  molt  others  in  their  large,  languilhing,  and  ex- 
preffive  eyes ; fometimes  beaming  with  animation,  and 
fometimes  melting  with  tendernefs ; a fure  index,  fays  the 
writer  now  cited,  to  that  native  goodnefs  of  heart  and  gen- 
tlenefs  of  difpofition  for  which  they  are  eminently  and  de- 
fervediy  applauded,  arid  to  which  it  is  owing  that  no  women 
on  earth  make  better  wives,  or  better  mothers.  The  Creole 
ladies  are  alfo  noted  for  very  fine  teeth,  which  they  preftrve 
beautifully  white  by  a conftant  ufe  of  the  juice  of  a withe 
called  the  “ Chewftick,”  a fpecies  of  rhamnus.  This  is 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  ufed  as  a tooth-bruffi.  The  juice 
is  a ftrong  bitter,  and  a powerful  detergent.  The  circum- 
ftance mod  obfervable  in  the  character  of  the  Weft  Indian 
Creoles  is  an  early  difplay  of  the  mental  powers.  Hence  it 
hat  been  faid  that  as  the  genius  of  the  young  Weft  Indians 
attains  fooner  to  maturity,  it  declines  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  Europeans.  The  chief  caufe,  however,  according  to 
De  Ulloa,  of  the  fhort  duration  of  fuch  promifing  begin- 
nings feems  to  be  the  want  of  proper  objects  for  exercifing 
the  faculties.  The  propenfity  alfo,  which  the  climate  un- 
doubtedly encourages,  to  early  and  habitual  licentioufnefs, 
induces  a turn  of  mind  unfriendly  to  mental  improvement. 
Among  fuch  of  the  natives  as  have  happily  efcaped  the 
contagion  and  enervating  effedfs  ot  youthful  exceffes,  men 
are  found  of  capacities  as  ftrong  and  permanent  as  among 
any  people  whatever.  Mr.  Edwards  cannot  either  admit 
that  the  Creoles  in  general  pofftfs  lefs  capacity  and  (lability 
of  mind  than  the  natives  of  Europe,  or  allow  that  they  fall 
(hort  of  them  in  thofe  qualities  of  the  heart  which  render 
man  a blcffing  to  all  around  him.  Generoiity  to  each  other, 
and  a high  degree  of  compaffi  in  and  kindnefs  towards  their 
inferiors  and  dependents,  diftinguifh  the  Creoles  in  a very  ho- 
nourable manner.  To  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Ramfay  obferves, 
in  his  “ Elfay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of  the 
Slaves,”  & c.  that  adventurers  from  Europe  are  univerfally 
more  cruel  and  morofe  towards  the  (laves  than  the  Creoles  or 
native  Weft  Indians.  “ If  they  are  proud,”  fays  Mr. 
Edwards,  “ their  pride  is  allied  to  no  meannefs.  Inftrudled 
from  their  infancy  to  entertain  a very  high  opinion  of  their 
own  confequence,  they  are  cautious  of  -doing  any  adi  which 


may  leffen  the  confcicufnefs  of  their  proper  dignity.  FronS 
the  fame  caufe  they  fcorn  every  fpecies  of  concealment. 
They  have  a franknefs  of  difpofition  beyond  any  people  on 
earth.  Their  confidence  is  unlimited  and  entire.  Superior  . 
to  falfehood  themfelves,  they  fufpedt  it  not  in  others.”  In- 
dolence, this  writer  allows,  is  too  predominant  among 
them:  but  timidity  conllitutes  no  part  of  their  character  ; 
and  even  the  indolence,  of  which  they  are  accuftd,  is  rather 
an  averfion  from  ferious  and  deep  refk-dtion  than  a fluggiftiRefs 
of  nature.  Both  fexes,  when  the  fprings  of  the  mind  are 
fet  in  motion,  are  remarkable  for  a warm  imagination,  and  a 
high  flow  of  fpirits.  Robertfon’s  America,  vol.  iii.  Ed- 
wards’s Weft  Indies,  vol.  ii.  Voy.  de  Ulloa  ; and  Voy.  de 
Frezier. 

CREON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  illand 
of  Ltfbos. 

Cre'on,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridl  of  Bourdeaux.  It  has  only  843,  but  the  canton 
contains  13,394  inhabitants,  difperfed  in  28  communes,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  192  ktliometres  and  a half. 

CREONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Britain, 
on  the  weftern  coaft,  N.  of  the  Cerones. 

CREONIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
Lycbn’de  lake.  Polybius. 

CREOPHAGI,  a people  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt, 
placed  by  Strabo  above  the  port  of  Antiphile.  Both  men 
and  women  pradlifed  a kind  of  circumcifion. 

CREOPHYLUS,  in  Biography,  an  excellent  poet  of 
Samos,  contemporary  with  Homer,  who  prefented  him,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,  with  a poem  on  the  taking  of  the  city 
Oechalia.  This  poem  is  alio  mentioned  by  Paufanias  and 
Callimachus ; but  both  thefe  writers  aferibe  it  to  Creo- 
phylus,  and  not  to  Homer.  Creophylus  entertained 
Homer  at  his  houfe,  and  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  his 
mailer,  and  to  have  had  great  (hare  in  compofing  the  divine 
work,  as  Cicero  ftyles  it,  which  paffes  under  the  came  of  that 
inimitable  poet. 

CREPANU,  in  tbe  Manege,  a chop  in  a horfe’s  leg, 
made  by  the  fpunges  of  the  (hoes  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet, 
crofting  and  ftriking  againft  the  other. 

CREPIDiE,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of  flippers  or 
(hoes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pallium,  as  the 
calcei  were  with  the  toga. 

CREPIS,  in  Botany,  (the  name  of  a plant  in  Pliny.) 
Linn.  Gen.  914.  Schreb.  12)9.  Willd.  1412.  Gxrt^ty. 
Ju(T.  169.  Vent.  2.  485.  Clafs  and  order , fyngenejla  poly - 
gamia  tequalis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitee  femiflofcula , Linn.. 
Cichoracete,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  common  double  ; exterior  one  generally 
very  fhort  ; feales  generally  fpreading,  deciduous  ; interior 
one  egg-fhaped,  Ample,  furrowed,  permanent,  often  fwell- 
ing  in  the  middle  as  the  feeds  ripen  ; feales  linear.  Cor. 
uniform  ; florets  in  feveral  ranks,  all  iigulate,  hermaphrodite, 
five-toothed.  Stam . Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  (hort  ; 
anthers  united  in  a hollow  cylinder.  Fiji . Germ  fomewhat 
egg-fhaped  ; ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; dig- 
mas  two,  reflexed.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  inner 
calyx.  Seed  folitary,  oblong,  fpindle-ihaped  or  columnar  ; 
down  Ample  or  feathery,  feffile  or  (lipitate.  Recep, 
roughifh. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  calycled  with  deciduous  feales.  Florets 
in  feveral  ranks.  Receptacle  roughifh. 

Sp.  1.  C.  lurffolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  X. 
Willd.  I.  (Hitradum  ficulum,  burfre  paftoris  folio  ; Bocc. 
Muf.  2.  147.  tab.  106.  and  112.  Tourn.  471.)  “ Leaves 

pinnatifid. 
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pinnat'fid,  crenated  ; fcape  few-flowered.”  Root  perennial. 
Stums  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  naked,  or  furnifhed  only  with 
a few  fhort  laciniated  leaves.  Root-leaves  fpread  on  the 
ground,  refembling  thofe  of  thlafpi  burfa  paftoris,  or  com- 
mon fhepherd’s  purfe.  Flowers  rather  fmall,  on  flender  pe- 
duncles. A native  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  2.  C.  nemaufenfis. 
Willd.  2.  Gouan.  Illuf.  Go.  Allion.  Ped.  309.  tab.  75. 
fig.  1.  (Andryala  nemaufenfis;  Vill.  Delph.  3.  66. 

tab.  26.)  “ Leaves  runciuate-lyrate,  obtufe,  toothed  ; fcape 
many- flowered,  hifpid  ; calyx-fcales  membranous  at  the 
edge.”  Root  annual.  Whole  plant  hifpid.  It  has  fome 
rcftmblance  to  hieracium  fandlum  of  Linmeus  ; but  we  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith  for  afierting,  that  Wiildenow  is 
wrong  in  fuppoling  it  to  be  the  fame  plant.  A native  of 
the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  and  Palefline.  3.  C.  leontodon- 
toides.  Willd.  3.  Allion.  Anc.  Ad.  FI.  Pedem.  13. 

“ Leaves  runcinate,  toothed,  fmooth  ; fcape  many -flowered, 
afeending  ; calyxes  tomentous  ; outer  Dales  preffed  clofe  to 
the  others.”  Root  biennial.  Scapes  a foot  high,  fmooth, 
furnifhed  at  the  bafe  of  the  ramifications  with  a linear-awl- 
flnped  bradle.  Leaves  acuminate,  ciliated  at  the  baft  and 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  mid-rib.  Down  capillary,  ftipitate. 
A native  of  Piedmont.  4.  C.  taraxacfolia  Willd.  4. 
Desf.  Atl.  2.  231.  “ Leaves  runcinate-pmnatifid,  toothed, 

hifpid  ; ftems  afeending,  leafy  at  the  bale,  many-flowered  ; 
calyxes  tomentous  ; outer  Dales  fpreading.”  Root  biennial. 
Stems  one  foot  or  two  feet  high,  branched.  Peduncles  pu- 
befeent  ; bratftes  generally  two  at  the  bale  of  each  peduncle  ; 
inner  Scales  of  the  calyx  oblong-lanceolate  ; outer  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate,  membranous  at  the  edges.  Down  capillary, 
ftipitate.  A native  of  Barbary.  5 C . apargioides.  Willd.  3 • 
(Hieracium  ftipitatum  ; Jacq.  Aufl.  3.  tab.  93.)  “ Leaves 

lanceolate-o'oovate,  tosthed,  fmooth;  ftem-ones  lineai-lan- 
ceolate  ; Hern  angular,  fcabrous  near  the  bottom  ; peduncles 
and  calyxes  hiipid.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  or  a foot 
and  half  high,  furrowed,  hifpid  towards  the  top,  fomuimts 
leaflefs,  two  or  three -flowered.  Stem-leaves , when  prefent, 
from  one  to  three,  feffile  or  Dmewhat  decurrent,  nearly  en- 
tire at  the  bafe.  Flowers  yellow  ; calyx  flighty  calycled, 
blackifh-green  ; inner  Dales  lanceolate,  fmooth,  hifpid  at 
the  bafe  ; outer  ones  few,  awl-fhaped,  hiipid;  down  capil- 
lary, flipitate.  A native  of  high  meadows  in  Auftria  and 
Bavaria.  6.  C.  veficaria.  Linn.  Sp.  5-  Mart.  4.  Lam.  3. 
"Willd.  6.  0.  Cichorium  pratenfe  hirfutum  velicarium  ; Bash. 
Pin.  126.  Cichomim  fylveftre  ; Col.  Ecphr.  1.  238. 
tab.  237.  “ Involucres  egg-fhaped,  concave,  obtufe,  fpread- 

ing.” Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Involucres  fcarious,  the  length  of 
the  calyx  ; flowers  in  corymbs ; bradtes  egg-fhaped.”  Linn. 
SylL  Nat.  R.oot  annual,  thick.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high, 
ftriated,  fcabrous  in  its  lower  part,  branched  into  a panicle, 
or  corymb ; longer  branches  two  or  three-flowered ; the 
others  only  one-flowered.  Root-leaves  lyre-fhaped,  deeply 
cut  at  the  bafe,  enlarged  upwards,  entire  and  obtufe  at  the 
fummit,  runcinate,  flightly  rough  ; ftem-leaves  embracing 
the  Hera,  acute,  furnifhed  with  narrow  teeth  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  yellow,  terminal;  inner  or  proper  calyx  oval-coni- 
cal, very  hairy  ; Dales  of  the  outer  calyx  broad,  concave, 
fcarious,  having  the  appearance  of  an  involucre  with  refpedl 
to  the  other,  and  at  ltaft  half  its  length  ; braftes  at  the  di- 
varications of  the  ftern,  panicle  or  corymb  exactly  fimilar  to 
the  Dales  of  the  outer  calyx.  0 differs  only  in  having 
rougher  leaves.  Dr.  Smith,  with  his  ufual  urbanity  and 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Dience,  has  obligingly  informed 
tis,  that  the  fpecimen  in  the  Linnasan  Herbarium,  from 
which  the  defeription  in  Species  Plantarum  was  formed,  was 
gathered  by  Haffelquift  in  the  Eafl ; and  that  there  appears 


no  authority  for  its  ever  having  been  found  in  Switzerland-, 
as  Linnaeus  has  dated,  from  a mifc-'meeption  of  C.  Bauhin’s 
hieracium  montanum  rapifolium,  which  Haller  refers  to  C. 
bi  ennis.  There  is  no  fpecimen  of  0 in  the  Herbarium,  and 
it  leems  to  have  been  taken  up  folely  from  Columna.  Will- 
denow  has  confidered  it  as  a d’ftir.ift  fpecies,  and  called  it 
fcariofa : he  has  alfo  added  another,  under  the  name  of 
taurinenfis,  giving  as  a fynonym,  C.  veficaria;  Balbis  ) 
laur.  93.  ; but  Dr.  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
made  three  fpecies  out  of  one.  According  to  Wiildenow, 
it  differs  in  having  the  bradles  and  outer  Dales  of  the  calyx, 
not  lanceolate  and  fcarious,  but  linear-awl-fhaped,  and  only 
membranous  at  the  edges.  Both  the  varieties  are  patives  of 
Italy.  7.  C.  alplna.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  5,  Lam.  9. 
Wi  ld.  9.  Gtert.  tab.  158.  tab.  8.  Copied  in  Ear;.  111. 
PI.  651.  fig.  t.  (Hieracium  alpinnm  fcorzoneras  folio; 
Tourn.  472.  Leontodon  ; Gmel.  Siber.  2.  16.  tab.  3.) 
“ Leaves  embracing  the  fxem,  oblong,  acuminate  ; lower 
ones  finely  toothed  above;  upper  oneF,  below.”  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  “ Involucres  fcarious,  the  length  of  the  caljx; 
flowers  folitary.”  Linn.  Syfl.  Nat.  Somewhat  refembling 
the  preceding,  but  diflindf.  Root  annual.  Stem  about  a 
foot  high,  ftriated,  leafy,  with  two  or  three  Ample  branches. 
R.oot-!eaves  long,  fpatulate,  toothed  towards  the  fummit, 
quite  entire  and  narrowed  towards  the  bafe;  fterp-leaves  em- 
bracing the  item,  toothed  towards  the  bale.  Flowers  pale- 
yeliow  ; inner  calyx  hairy  ; Dales  of  the  outer  one  ioofe, 
imooth,  according  to  Gaertner’s  figure,  not  a quarter  the 
length  of  the  other.  Receptacle  concave,  deeply  pitted ; 
edges  of  the  cavities  ciliated.  Seed  very  long,  rugged,  with 
numerous  fcabrous  ltrias,  club-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  gradually 
attenuated  into  a long  point ; down  capillary,  much  fhorter 
than  the  feed.  Obf.  The  down  of  this  and  fome  other 
fpecies  may  be  ftyled  femi- ftipitate  ; it  being  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  Dated  on  a real  ftipes,  or  only  on  the 
point  of  the  lengthened  feed.  A native  of  Italy.  8.  C. 
alhida.  Mart.  17.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  10.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  1. 
tab.  164.  Allion.  Pc-d.  800.  tab.  32,  fig.  3.  V ill . 
Delph.  3.  139.  tab.  33.  “ Leaves  runcinate-toothed, 

ft  mewhat  hoary;  peduncles  naked,  one  flowered  ; calyx- 
fcales  whitifh  at  the  edges.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  cylindrical,  pubefeent, 
divided  into  two  or  three  iimple  branches,  with  a leaf  at 
each  divifion.  Root-leaves  oblong,  runcinate,  toothed,  en- 
larged towards  the  fummit,  rather  thick,  clothed  with  fhort 
hairs,  whitifh  ; ftem-leaves  half  embracing  or  feffile,  fome- 
times  a little  narrowed  at  their  infertion,  acute,  thinly  and 
flightly  toothed.  Flowers  pah -yellow,  rather  large  ; pe- 
duncles or  branches  long,  one-flowered  ; outer  calyx-fcales 
oval,  loofe  ; inner  ones  lanceolate,  prefled  clofe  to  the  flower. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and  of  Italy.  9.  C. 
Jinuata . Lam.  6.  “ Leaves  pinnate- Anuated,  lomewhat 

fcabrous;  peduncles  naked,  one-flowered  ; outer  calyx-fcales 
widely  fpreading.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot  high  or 
more,  furnifhed  with  two  or  t't  ree  Ample  branches,  leafy 
only  at  the  divifions  and  near  the  bale.  Rod-leaves  oblong  ; 
ftem-ones  fhorter  and  more  deeply  cut.  Flowers  pale-yel- 
low, rather  large  ; peduncles  long,  befe»  with  ft  me  llrap- 
fliaped  Dales,  one-flowered  ; outer  calyx-fcales  green,  not 
fcarious.  Seeds  oblong,  fcabrous  ; down  feathery.  A 
native  of  the  north  coatl  of  Africa,  obferved  by  Def= 
fontaines,  who  lent  feeds  to  Paris.  10.  C,  riglda. 
Willd.  1 1.  Waldf.  and  Kitaib.  Pi.  Rar.  Hung.  1.  18. 
tab.  19.  “ Leaves  rigid,  fcabrous,  toothed;  root- 

ones  inverfely  egg-fhaped ; ftem-ones  arrow-fhaped,  em- 
bracing the  ilem  ; flowers  raceme-panicled  ; calyxe* 
Y y z pubefeent.'" 
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pubefeent.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  four  feet  high,  ereft,  rigid. 
Raceme  terminal ; long,  peduncles  twc-flowered  ; outer  calyx- 
fcales  brown  at  the  tip.  A native  of  the  funny  fide  of 
mountains  in.  Hungary  and  Tauria.  u.  (J.  rigens.  Mart. 
iS.  Willd.  12.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  127.  “ Leaves  oblong, 
doubly  ferrated,  briftly  ; (lem  naked,  branched;  flowers 
panicled  ; calyxes  cylindrical,  fmooth  ; down  feffile.”  A 
native  of  the  Azores,  introduced  into  Kew  garden  by 
Maffon.  12.  C.  rubra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  7. 
Willd.  13.  (Hieracium  dentis  leonis  folio,  fiore  ftiave  rti- 
bente ; Bauh.  pin.  127.  Tourn.  469.  H.  Apulum  ; Col. 
Ecphr.  1.  242,  Moris.  § 7.  tab.  4,  fir.  3.  Choudrilla  purpu- 
rafcens ; Bauh.  Prod.  tab.  68.)  “ Root-leaves  runcinate- 
lyrate  ; flem-ones  embracing,  lanceolate;  lower  ones  pinna- 
tifid;  calyxes  hifpid  ; outer  fcales  fcarious.”  Willd.  Root 
annual.  Sterns  fcarcely  a foot  high,  Header,  llriated,  but  little 
branched.  Flowers  of  a delicate  red  colour,  terminal,  foli- 
tary  ; inner  calyx  hifpid  ; fcales  lanceolate-linear  ; outer  one 
fmooth,  rather  fhort ; fcales  oval-acute.  Down  femi-ftipi- 
tate,  as  in  C.  veficaria.  A native  of  Italy  and  the  fouth  of 
France.  13.  C.  fcetida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  7.  Lam. 
8.  Willd.  Eng.  Bot.  406.  (Hieracium  amygdalas  amaras 
olens,  five  odore  apuli  fuaverubentis  ; Tourn.  469.  Moris, 
hid.  3.  63.  § 7.  tab.  4.  fig.  a.  H.  caftorei  odore;  Rai. 
hid.  232.  Syn.  165.)  “■  Leaves  runcinate-pinnatifid,  rough 

■with  hair  ; petioles  toothed  ; Item  hairy;  calyx  tomentous.” 
Root  biennial,  fmall.  Stems  feveral,  the  central  one  ereft, 
the  others  diffufe,  branched,  leafy,  cylindrical,  about  a foot 
high.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  toothed  ; the  lower  ftem- 
ones  narrowed  at  the  bale  into  what  Linnseus  calls  a toothed 
petiole,  but  which  feems  properly  the  termination  of  a 
feffile  leaf.  Flowers  palifh-yellow,  terminal  ; peduncles  one- 
flowered,  elongated,  thickened  upwards,  furnifhed  with  two 
or  three  fcales,  or  fmall  fcattered  brafteal  leaves ; calyx 
cloathed  more  or  lefs  with  foft  hairy  down,  not  glandular  ; 
inner  fcales  nearly  equal,  keeled,  finally  embracing  the  mar- 
ginal feeds  ; outer  one6  awl-firaped,  loofe,  fhort;  receptacle 
ciliate-pitted.  Seeds  (lender,  yellowifh,  furrowed,  fomevvhat 
fcabrous ; down  fcabrous,  not  feathery ; on  the  marginal 
feeds  nearly  feffile,  on  the  others  diftinftly  ftipiiate.  The 
whole  plant  has  the  fmell  of  bitter  almonds,  but  Itronger, 
and  approaching  to  that  of  opium.  A native  of  dry  chaiky 
pallures  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Eng- 
land at  leal!  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  14  C . fprengcriana . 
Willd.  15.  Allion.  Ped.  n.  810.  (Hieracium  fprengerianum  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Helmintia  ; Gasrt.)  “ Hifpid-fcabrous  ; 
leaves  oblong,  embracing  the  item,  remotely  toothed  ; (lem 
divaricated,  branched  ; outer  caly x-fcales  unequal,  fpreading.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  thinly  befet  with  fomewhat  rigid  hairs; 
branches  alternate,  fhort,  fimple.  Flowers  (everal,  terminal, 
peduncled.  Down  of  the  feed  ftipitate,  feathery.  A native 
of  Portugal  and  Italy.  15.  C.  afpera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4. 
Mart.  8.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  16.  (Hieracioides  ficula  ; Vaill. 
aft.  714.)  “ Leaves  toothed ; lower  ones  egg-fhaped,  aun- 
cled  ; upper  ones  arrow-fhaped  ; Hem  befet  with  fcattered 
itiff  bridles.”  Root  annual.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  much 
branched,  panicled,  diffufe.  Leaves  rather  fmall,  lanceolate, 
fometimes  entire,  rough  with  (hort  hairs.  Flowers  yeliow, 
numerous,  on  (hort  alternate  peduncles  ; inner  calyx  oval- 
cylindrical,  hifpid,  four  or  five  lines  long  ; outer  one  fhprt, 
very  loofe,  fpreading  or  reflexed.  Down  of  the  feed  feffile, 
feathery.  16.  C.  rhagadioloides . Linn.  Mant.  16.  Mart.  9. 
Willd.  18.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schjenb.  2.  9.  tab.  144.  “ Leaves 

embracing  the  ftcm,  oblong  ; inner  calyx  egg  (haped,  angular, 
hifpid  with  club-fhaped  hairs.  Root  annual.  Stem  half  a 
foot  high,  ereft,  llriated,  fcabrous,  branched,  Leaves  entire 


or  recurved-toothed,  even-furfaced  ; lower  ones  narrowed 
a confiderable  way  above  the  bafe  ; upper  ones  arrow-fhaped, 
embracing  the  (lem.  Flowers  yellow,  purpli'h  on  the  under 
fide;  peduncles  elongated,  fcabrous,  naked,  one-flowered  ; 
outer  fcales  of  the  calyx  numerous,  linear,  obiufe,  half  the 
length  of  the  others,  unequally  infert-d  ; inner  ones  about 
thirteen,  parallel,  boat-(haped,  comprtffed.  Down  of  all  the 
feeds  capillary.  The  lappacea  of  Willdenow  feems  only  a 
flight  variety  of  the  preceding-,  diftinguiftied  by  its  tumid 
peduncles,  and  the  fimple  not  clnb-ffiaped  hairs  of  its  inner 
calyx.  17.  C virgata.  Wilid.  19.  Desfont.  aft.  hid.  nat. 
par.  1.  37.  tab.  8.  Atl.  2.  230.  “Leaves  lanceolate, 
toothed,  fomewhat  pubefeent;  upper  ones  linear,  nearly 
entire,  feffile  ; Item  rod-like  ; calyxes  tomentous. ” Root 
annual.  Stem  ereft,  branched,  furrowed,  fmooth.  I. eaves 
remotely  toothed.  Flowers  fomewhat  umbelled,  peduncled; 
lateral  peduncles  riling  higher  than  the  primary  terminal 
one;  calyx  tomentous;  down  of  the  feed  feffile,  capillary. 
A native  of  Barbarv.  iS.  C.  hieracioides.  Willd.  20. 
Waldf.  and  Kitaib.  Hung,  j . 7;.  tab.  70.  “ Leaves  fmooth, 
toothed;  root-ones  ovate-fpatulate,  (tem-ones  oblong, 
feffile  ; corymb  terminal ; calyxes  glandular  hifpid.”  Root 
perennial.  A native  of  Hungary.  19.  C . hifpid  a.  Willd. 
21.  Waldf.  and  Kitaib.  Hung.  r.  42.  tab.  43.  “ Brillly- 

hifpid;  leaves  runcinate,  auricled  at  the  bafe;  upper  ones 
lanceolate,  fagittate-haftate,  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe  ; calyxes 
extremely  hifpid.”  Root  annual.  A native  of  Aultria, 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Banat.  20.  C.  teftorum.  Smooth 
hawk’s-beard.  Smooth  fuccory  hawk-weed.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  13.  Mart.  11.  Lam.  10.  Willd.  22.  Flor.  dan.  501. 
Lam.  111.  PI.  651.  fig.  3.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  (J  5.  tab. 

25.  Eng.  Bot.  in.  (Hedynois  teftorum  ; Iiudf.  Hiera- 
cium Chondrillas  folio,  glabrum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  127.  Tourn. 
470.  H.  luteum  glabrum  ; Rai.  Syn.  165.)  “Root-leaves 
runcinate,  lanceolate,  or  fomewhat  lyrate,  even-furfaced  ; the 
reft  embracing  the  item,  pinnate-coothed,  fomewhat  haftate  ; 
ftem  fmooth.”  A very  common  and  very  variable  plant  in 
diflerent  fituations.  Root  annual,  tapering.  Stem  often 
two  feet  high,  ereft,  branched,  furrowed,  purplifh  fome- 
times, but  rarely,  a little  hairy.  Leaves  fmooth,  bright 
green.  Flowers  fmall,  bright  yellow;  panicle  upright,  ter- 
minal, fomewhat  corymbed,  leafy,  roughi(h  ; calyx  rough. 
S-'eds  furrowed;  down  rough,  feffile.  Receptacle  fomewhat 
pitted,  rough i(h.  A native  of  England,  aid  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  on  walls,  dry  banks,  &c.  flowering  from 
June  to  the  end  of  September.  21.  C.  pinnatifida.  Willd. 

26.  (C.  virens;  Hoff.  germ.  281.  llotb.  Germ.  1.  336.  2. 
254  Alhon.  Ptd.  n.  805.)  “ Leaves  fmooth,  feffile,  lance- 
olate, peftinate-pinnatifid,  quite  entire  towards  the  tip  ; ftem 
ereft,  branched  ; calyxes  pubefeent.”  Root  annual.  Per- 
feftly  diftinft  from  the  next  fpecies,  though  it  has  a fimilar 
flower.  A native  of  Germany  and  Italy.  22.  C.  virens .. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  11.  Willd.  27.  (Hiera- 
cium minus  glabrum,  foliis  eleganter  virentibus  ; Bauh.  Pin. 
127.  Tourn.  470.  Hedypnois  Plinii ; Lob.  Ic.  229.) 
“ Leaves  runcinate,  fmooth,  embracing  the  ftem  ; calyxes 
fomewhat.  tomentous.”  Linn.  “ Root-leaves  toothed,  fome- 
what lyrate,  even-furfaced  ; ftem-ones  half  embracing 
the  ftem,  narrow,  toothed  at  the  bate  ; branches  nearly 
naked,  filiform.”  Lam.  “ Leaves  fmooth ; lower  ones  re- 
motely toothed  ; upper  ones  nearly  entire,  fomewhat  arrow- 
(haped  ; ftem  branched  at  the  bafe,  diffufe;  calyxes  pubef- 
cent.”  Willi.  21,  oot  annual.  Stems  fcarcely  a foot  high, 
(lender,  ftriated.  Root-leaves  about  three  inches  long,  fix  or 
eight  lines  broad.  Flowers  very  fmall,  yellow ; peduncles 
almoll  capillary  j outer  icales  of  the  calyx  (hort,  narrow, 

few; 
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few  ; down  of  the  feed  capillary,  ft-flile.  A native  of  France 
and  Italy,  on  walls,  and  by  the  fides  of  hedges.  Nearly- 
allied  to  C.  murorum,  but  (mailer  in  all  ks  parts,  23.  C. 
Diofcoridis.  Linn.  Sp,  PI.  8.  Mart.  14.  YViiid.  28.  (C. 
virens /3 ; Lam.f  Hieracium  majus  ereftum  anguftifolium, 
caule  laevi ; Bauh.  Pin.  127.)  “ Root- leaves  runcinate  ; item- 
ones  hallate;  calyxes  fomewhat  tomentous.”  Linn.  “ Root- 
leaves  lyrate-runcinate  ; ftem-ones  haftate,  lanceol  ite  ; lower 
ones  toothed;  'Lm  ereft  ; branches  divaricated;  inner  calyx 
roundilh  egg-fhaped,  angular.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stern 
a toot  high,  fomewhat  angular,  nearly  even-furfaced.  Root- 
leaves  finooth,  toothed,  feat  c ely  ciliated  ; ftem-ones  embracing 
the  Item,  purplifh  underneath,  auricles  at  the  bafe  thickly 
toothed.  Flowers  yellow,  purphfti  underneath  ; peduncles 
long,  afeending,  naked,  one-flowered,  fcarcelv  thickened  at 
the  top;  calyxes  mealy,  not  nodding  before  the  flower 
opens;  calyx-fcales  tomentous,  briltly  at  the  back;  outer 
ones  filiform.  A native  of  France,  Siberia,  and  the  Palati- 
nate. Linnaeus  doubted  whether  this  and  the  preceding  are 
fpecifically  djftindt;  Vaillaiit,  Haller,  Govvan,  and  Viilars 
have  actually  united  them.  24.  C.  agrcf.is.  Willd.  23.  Waldf. 
and  Kitaib.  Hung.  “ Root  leaves  lanceolate-runcinate  ; 
ftem-ones  lanceolate,  toothed  at  the  bale,  arrow-fhaped ; 
flowers  corymb-panicled  ; calyxes  rough  with  hairs.  Root 
annual.  The  wild  plant  is  a foot  and  half  high,  and 
hifpid  ; when  cultivated  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  becomes  almoft  fmooth.  Flowers  fmaller  than 
thole  of  C.  tectorum.  A native  ot  Hungary,  on  the  borders 
of  corn  fields,  and  in  dry  meadows.  23.  C.  biennis.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  14.  Mart.  12.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  24.  Hall.  30.  Gaert. 
tab.  158.  fig.  2.  Copied  in  Lam.  111.  PI.  65 1.  fig.  2.  Eng. 
Bot.  149.  (Fledypnois  biennis;  Hudf.  342.  Hieracium 
maximum,  chondrihae  folio,  afperum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  127. 
Tourn.  470.  Rai.  Syn.  166.)  “ Leaves  runcinate-pinnatifid, 
fcabrous  ; lobes  furnifhed  with  teeth,  pointing  upwards  : 
calyx  briftly,  fomewhat  tomentous.”  Root  biennial,  fpindle- 
lhaped.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  erect,  angular,  leafy, 
rough  with  brittle  s,  branched  in  the  upper  part,  often 
purplifh  below.  Leaves  rough  with  whittfh  bri flics  ; root 
and  lower  ftem-ones  petioled  ; upper  ones  lanceolate,  pinnati- 
fid  at  the  bafe,  embracing  the  ftem  ; uppermoftentire.  Flowers 
large,  yellow,  in  a kind  of  corymb  ; outer  feales  of  the 
calyx  1 -ofe,  fomewhat  membranous  at  the  edges,  about  half 
the  length  of  the  inner  ones.  Receptacle  pitted  ; edges  of 
the  cavities  ciliated.  Seeds  oblong,  ftriated,  fmocth,  more 
{lender  upwards,  but  not  attenuated  mto  a ftipes  ; down 
feflile,  capillary.  A native  of  England,  France,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  a chalky  foil.  26.  C.  fcabra. 
Willd.  25.  “ Leaves  runcinate,  Infptd  ; ftem-ones  feflile  : 

flowers  in  corymbs  ; calyx  tomentous  ; outer  fcalcs  prefied 
clofe  to  the  others.”  Stem  a foot  high,  ftriated,  thinly 
cloathed  with  very  ftiort  hairs.  Root-leaves  two  inches  long, 
petioled,  very  rough  with  hairs,  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; feg- 
ments  ©btufe,  fomewhat  toothed  ; ftem-ones  lefs  hifpid  ; 
lowell  fegments  a little  elongated  ; bradteal  ones  hnear-awl- 
fhaped,  fomewhat  hallate  at  the  bafe  with  linear  auricles. 
Flowers  yellow,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  C.  teftorum,  co~ 
rymbtd;  peduncles  white,  with  down;  calyx  downy,  not 
briftly.  A native  of  France.  27.  C.  macrophylla.  Willd. 
29.  Desf.  Atl.  2.  231.  “ Lower  leaves  ovate-oblong,  hairy, 
unequally  toothed ; down  flipitate,  capillary.”  Stem  a 
foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  high,  eredt,  ftriated,  branched, 
hairy,  fcabrous.  Leaves  cloathed  with  fhort  hairs  ; lower 
ones  fix  or  eight  inches  iong  ; upper  ones  lanceolate,  em- 
bracing the  ftem.  Flowers  numerous,  yellow,  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  C.  biennis,  corymbed;  outer  calyx  loofe;  fcale3 
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egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  membranous  at  the  edges ; inner  one 
cylindrical  ; feales  linear,  acute,  nearly  equal,  hirfute  with 
fhort  hairs.  Seed  elongated,  flender,  fmooth.  A native  of 
Barbary  about  Algiers.  28.  C . pulchra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  u. 
Mart.  13.  Krok.  Siies.  2.  tab.  37.  (Chondrilla  pulchra  ; 
Lam.  Prenanthes  hieracifolia  ; Willd.  Chondrilla  hie; acii 
folio,  annua  ; Tourn.  238.)  “ Leaves  arrow-fhaped, 

toothed  ; ftem  panicled ; calyxes  pyramidal,  fmooth.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  three  feet  high,  furrowed,  leafy,  fmooth. 
I^eaves  roughilh  ; root-ones  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  and  two 
broad,  fomewhat  lyre-fhaped,  narrowed  into  a petiole  ; ftem- 
ones  embracing  the  Item,  arrow-fhaped  acute,  toothed 
towards  the  bafe.  Flowers  final!,  yellow,  peduncled,  in  a 
loofe  terminal  panicle  ; outer  calyx-leaves  very  minute,  clofe. 
Down  of  the  feed  capillary,  feflile.  A native  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Silefia.  29.  C.  neglect  a . Linn.  Mant.  15.  Mart. 

(C.  fpatulata  ; Lam.?)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem, 
runcinate,  fomewhat  hairy  ; ftem  panicled  ; inner  calyxes 
with  one  or  two  weak  fpines  on  each  feale.”  Stem  a foot 
high,  eredi,  fomewhat  hairy,  branched.  Root-leaves  obo- 
vate-obiong,  toothed,  fomewhat  hairy  ; ftem  ones  embracing 
the  ftem,  runcinate,  fomewhat  hairy,  with  elongated  teeth 
even  at  the  bafe  ; upper  ones  fomewhat  hallate.  Flowers 
fmall,  yellow  ; peduncles  or  flowering  branches  elongated, 
naked,  even-lurfaced,  two-flowered  or  bifid;  outer  calyx- 
leaves  very  fhort,  acute  ; inner  ones  eight  or  ten.  Root 
annual.  A native  of  Italy.  Dr.  Smith  allures  U3  that 
Willdenow  has  no  good  authority  for  aflerting  that,  in  the 
herbarium  of  Linuasus,  a fpecimen  of  C.  ntmaufenfis  is  pre- 
ferved  under  the  name  of  C.  negledla.  The  latter  is  much, 
more  fimilar  to  hieracium  fandtum,  which  Willdenow  errone- 
oufly  makes  a fynonym  of  C.  nemaufenfis,  but  is  quite 
diftindt  from  both.  30.  C .fucculeiita  Hort.  Kew.  13.  (C.co- 
ronopifolia  ; Willd.  30.  Desfont.  aft.  foe.  hilt.  nat.  par.  1. 
,?S.  lab.  9.  Chondrilla  hieracioides ; Roth.  Cat.  1.  101. 
Chondrilla  tragopogonoides  ; Bocc.  mus.  tab.  13.)  “ Leaves 
pinnatifid  or  toothed,  fomewhat  fiefhy  ; calyxes  a little 
tomentous ; down  feflile.”  Hort.  Kew.  “ Leaves  pinnatifid  ; 
fegments  linear;  root-ones  toothed  ; ftem-ones  quite  entire; 
item  panicled  ; calyxes  tomentous ; feales  of  the  outer  ones 
prefll-d  clofe  to  the  others.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  A na- 
tive of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Iflands.  31.  C.  tenuifolia. 
Willd.  31.  “ Leaves  pinnated;  leaflets  filiform;  root- 

ones  toothed;  ftem  panicled ; calyxes  pubefeent ; feales  of 
the  outer  one  reflexed.”  A native  of  Tauria  ? 32.  C.fli- 

formis.  Wilid.32.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  1 280.  “ Leaves  linear- 

filiform,  quite  entire,  fmooth  ; down  feflile.”  Root  biennial. 
A nature  of  Madeira. 

Crepis  barbcii a ; Linn.  See  Tolpis  larlata. 

Crepis  pygmcea  \ Linn.  See  Hieracium pumilum. 

Crepis  j.  birica  ; Linn.  See  FIieracium  fibiricum. 

Crepis,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous ornamental  annual  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  rnoftly 
cultivated  are  ; the  Spanifti  bearded  crepis,  or  purple  eyed 
fuccory  hawk-weed,  (C.  burbata  ;)  and  the  purple  crepis, 
(C.  rubra.) 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe,  like  other  annual  plants  of 
the  hardy  kinds,  mult  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  in  either 
the  autumn  or  fpring,  or  both  periods,  where  they  are  re- 
quired to  flower  fora  great  length  of  time  and  in  patches,  in 
the  clumps,  borders,  or  other  part  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, fix  or  feven  in  each,  covering  them  in  lightly.  When 
the  plants  have  attained  fix  or  feven  inches  in  growth,  they 
fhould  be  thinned  out,  to  three  or  four  in  each  patch,  and 
be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

They  are  capable  of  fucceeding  in  molt  foils  and  fitua- 

tions* 
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tions,  having  a pleating  effeft  in  their  flowers,  in  the  fronts 
and  other  parts  of  the  borders  and  clumps  of  ornamented 
grounds,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife  which  fome  falts  make 
over  the  fire  in  calcination  ; called  alfo  detonation. 

Crepitation  is  alfo  nfed  in  Surgery , for  the  noife  made 
by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  furgeon  moves 
a limb  to  allure  himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
f raft  u re. 

This  is  one  of  the  evident  indications  of  a frafture  of  bones; 
and  to  judge  by  it  with  the  greater  eafe  to  the  patient,  it 
is  neccffary  that  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  be  held  faft, 
while  the  lower  part  is  gently  moved.  The  jar  of  the  bones 
will  likewife  be  fometimes  felt  by  the  band,  when  nothing 
is  heard. 

CREPITUS  Lupi,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a kind  of  fun- 
gus, popularly  called  puff-ball. 

Mr.  Derharn  obfervts,  that  upon  examining  the  powder 
thereof  with  a microfcope,  he  found  the  feeds  to  be  fo  many 
exceeding  i it  all  puff-balls,  with  round  heads,  and  long, 
lharp-pointed  ftalks  ; as  if  made  on  purpofe  to  prick  into 
the  ground. 

Tf  le  feeds  become  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  probably  by  their 
fharp  (talks  pricking  and  wounding  them. 

CREPON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Calvados,  and  dillrift  of  Bayeux  ; 2 

leagues  N.E.  of  Bayeux. 

C REPS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; called  Crexa  by 
Pliny  ; now  Cherfo. 

CREPSTIN1,  a people  who  inhabited  the  territory  to- 
wards the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  according  to  the  Peutin- 
gerian  table. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  Antiquity , tokens  left  with  expofed 
children,  by  which  they  might  be  afterwards  known. 
Thefe  were  of  confiderable  value,  if  the  child  happened  to 
be  nobly  born,  in  order  to  defray  part  of  the  expence  of  its 
education. 

CrepundiA  was  alfo  u fed,  in  a lefs  proper  fenfe,  for  the 
fw ’addling  cloths  in  which  children  were  expofed  ; becaule 
by  them  they  might  be  known  again.  See  Exposing  of 

children  ■ 

CREPUSCULUM,  in  Afronomy,  twilight;  the  time 
from  the  firit  dawn  or  app.  arauce  of  the  morning,  to  the 
riling  of  the  fun  ; and  again,  between  the  fetting  of  the  fun, 
and  the  laft  remains  of  day. 

Papius  derives  the  word  from  creperus  ; which,  he  fays, 
anciently  fignitied  uncertain,  doubtful,  q.  d.  a dubious  light. 
“ Res  dubiae  creperte  vocantur,”  Cenforinus.  (Vid.  Vofiii 
Etymol.)  It  is  called  the  twilight  as  being  between  or 
partaking  of  two  lights,  the  light  of  the  fun  and  that  of 
the  ftars.  (Skinneri  Etymol.)  The  beginning  of  morning 
twilight  is  commonly  called  the  day-break,  aay-fpring,  or 
dawning  of  the  day.  The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed 
to  begin  and  end  when  the  lun  is  about  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon ; for  then  liars  of  the  fixth  magnitude 
difappear  in  the  morning,  and  appear  in  the  evening.  It 
is  of  longer  duration  in  the  folftices  than  in  the  equinoxes, 
and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a right  fphere. 

The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  rays  refrafted 
in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflefted  from  the  particles  thereof 
to  the  eye.  For  fuppofe  an  obferver  in  O on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  O D F ( Plate  V.  AJlronomy,  jig.  38.)  BOA 
the  fenfible  horizon,  meeting  in  A the  femicircle  GAHI 
bounding  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  which  is  capa- 
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ble  of  rtfrafting  and  refiefting  light  to  the  eye,  and  the 
fun  under  the  horizon  at  S ; and  let  the  ray  S E fall  into 
the  atmofphere  below  the  horizon  at  E.  Since  it  paffes 
out  of  a rarer  into  a denfer  medium,  it  will  be  refrafted 
towards  the  perpendicular,  i.  e.  towards  the  femidiameter 
C E.  It  will  not  therefore  proceed  to  T,  but  touching 
the  earth  in  D,  it  will  fall  upon  A,  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
fenfible  horizon  ; nor  can  any  other  ray  befides  A D,  of  all 
thofe  refrafted  in  E,  arrive  at  A.  But,  fince  the  particles 
of  the  atmofphere  refleft  the  fun’s  rays  ; and  fince  the  angle 
DAC  is  equal  to  C A O,  i.  e.  the  angle  of  incidence 
equal  to  the  angle  of  refleftion,  the  rays  rtflefted  in  A will 
be  tranfmitted  to  O,  the  place  of  the  fpeftator ; who  will 
therefore  fee  the  particle  A fhining  in  the  fenfible  horizon, 
and  confequently  the  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight. 
In  the  fame  manner  might  be  fhewn  the  refraftion  and 
refleftion  of  the  fun’s  ravs  in  the  atmofphere,  in  the  even- 
ing twilight.  The  ray  S E will  be  the  firft  that  reaches 
the  eye  in  the  morning,  when  the  dawning  begins,  and  the  laft 
that  falls  upon  the  eye  at  night,  when  the  twilight  ends ; 
for  when  the  fun  is  farther  below  the  horizon  the  particles 
at  A can  be  no  longer  illuminated.  When  the  fun  is  not 
more  than  about  180  below  our  rational  horizon,  his  rays 
in  the  morning  firft  reach  the  eailern  parts  of  the  air 
w ithin  our  vifible  horizon  ; as  the  time  of  his  rifing  ap- 
proaches, his  light  fpreads  farther  round,  and  enlightens  a 
larger  portion  of  our  air,  and  it  becomes  lighter  and  lighter, 
till  fun-rife  ; in  the  fame  manner,  after  fun-fet,  the  light  gra- 
dually decreafes,  till  the  fun  has  defeended  fo  low  that  none 
of  his  rays  can  reach  the  weft'trn  parts  of  the  air  within  our 
vifible  horizon,  or  not  in  fufficient  quantity  to  caufe  any  fenfi- 
ble light  there  ; and  then  the  evening  twilight  ends  : this 
happens  when  the  fun’s  deprefllon  below  the  rational  horizon 
is  about  i3°. 

Kepler,  indeed,  affigns  another  caufe  of  the  crepufcu- 
lum ; viz.  the  luminous  matter  or  atmofphere  around  the 
fun  ; which,  arifing  near  the  horizon  in  a circular  figure, 
exhibits  the  crepufculum  ; but  it  is  in  no  refpeft,  as  he  con- 
ceives, owing  to  the  refraftion  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
fun’s  luminous  atmofphere,  however,  though  neither  the  foie 
nor  principal  caufe  of  twilight,  may  lengthen  its  dura- 
tion, by  illuminating  our  air,  when  the  fun  is  too  low 
to  reach  it  with  his  own  light.  Greg.  Aft.  book  ii. 
prop.  8. 

The  depth  of  the  fun  below  the  horizon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  morning,  or  the  end  of  the  evening  crepufculum , is  de- 
termined in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arch  of  vifion  ; viz. 
by  oblerving  the  moment  wherein  the  air  firft  begins  to 
fhine  in  the  morning,  and  that  wherein  it  ceafes  to  lhine 
in  the  evening  ; then  finding  the  fun’s  place  for  that  mo- 
ment : and  thence  the  time  till  his  rifing  in  the  horizon,  or 
from  his  fetting  in  the  evening. 

Alhazen  found  it  190  ; Tycho,  ; Rothmannus,  240; 
Stevmus,  1S0 ; Caffini,  150 ; Ricciolus,  in  the  equinox 
in  the  morning  160,  in  the  evening  20°  30'  ; in  the  hammer 
folftice  in  the  morning  210  25',  in  the  winter  folftice  in  the 
morning  17°  25'. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  difference  among  aftrono- 
mers  ; the  caufe  of  the  crepufculum  being  inconltant : for, 
if  the  exhalations  in  the  atmofphere  be  either  more  copious, 
or  higher,  than  ordinary  ; the  morning  crepufculum  will 
begin  fooner,  and  the  evening  hold  longer  than  ordinary  : 
for  the  more  copious  the  exlialations  are,  the  more  rays 
will  they  refleft,  confequently  the  more  will  they  lhine  ; 
and  the  higher  they  are,  the  fooner  they  will  be  illumined 
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by  the' fun.  On  this  account,  the  evening  twilight  is  long- 
er than  the  morning,  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  in  the 
fame  place.  To  this  it  may  he  added,  that  in  a denfer  air, 
the  refra&ion  is  greater  : and  that  not  only  the  brightnefs 
of  the  atmofphere  is  variable,  but  alfo  its  height  from  the 
earth  : and  therefore  the  twilight  is  longer  in  hot  weather 
than  in  cold,  in  furr.mer  than  in  winter,  and  alfo  in  hot 
countries  than  in  cold,  other  circumftances  being  the  fame. 
But  the  principal  differences  are  owing  to  the  different  fttua- 
tions  of  places  upon  the  earth,  or  to  the  difference  of  the 
fun’s  place  in  the  heavens.  Thus,  the  twilight  is  longefl 
in  a parallel  fphere,  and  ftiorteft  in  a right  fphere,  and 
longer  to  places  in  an  oblique  fphere  in  proportion  to  their 
nearnefs  to  one  of  the  poles  ; a circumffance  which  affords 
relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  countries  in 
their  long  winter  nights.  And  the  twilights  are  longeff  in 
all  places  which  have  north  latitude,  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
tropic  of  Cancer;  and  to  thofe  in  fouth  latitude,  when  he 
is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  time  of  the  fhortcft  twi- 
light is  different  in  different  latitudes  ; in  England,  it  is 
about  the  beginning  of  October  and  of  March,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  figns  and  X Hence,  when  the  difference 
between  the  fan’s  declination  and  the  depth  of  the  equator 
is  lefs  than  i8°,  fo  that  the  fun  does  not  defeend  more  than 
1 8°  below  the  horizon;  the  crepufculnm  will  continue  the 
whole  night ; which  is  the  cafe  in  England  from  about  the 
2ad  of  May  to  the  21ft  of  July. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  Sun’s  declination , e.  g.  io0  N.  and  the 
latitude  of  the  place , e.  g.  London , 5 1°  32'  N, ; to  fmcl  day- 
break, or  the  beginning  of  the  twilight  in  the  morning,  and 
the  end  of  twilight  in  the  evening.  In  the  oblique-angled 
fpherical  triangle,  © Zenith  N.  ( Plate  V.  Aflronomy, fg.  39.) 
let  © N = 8o°,  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  north  pole,  i.  e. 
90" — io°;  ©Ze=ioS°,  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  zenith 
= i8°  + 90°;  ZN=38°28',  the  complement  of  the  lati- 
tude ; to  find  the  angle  Zenith  N 0,  meafured  by  the  arc 
al E = the  time  from  nocn.  The  folution  of  the  problem 
by  fpherical  trigonometry,  will  be  as  follows. 


©S  = 90° — io°=So°,  the  fun’s  diff.  from  the  foutk 


QlVadir = 180°—  to8c 


S.  iVrzr/.=comp.iat.=38®.28' 

2 | 190.  2S 

Half  fum  95.  14 

<S>  Nadir=.  72.  o 


pole, 

; 7 2°,  the  fun’s  diff.  from  the  Nadir. 


Rem.  23.  14 


Co-fec.  ©S  = 8o°  *00665 

Sine  950. 14' 9*99819 

Sine  230. 14'  9-59602 


2 j 19*80703 

JjCofine  36°. 47’. 47"  9*90351 
2 


Angle  ©SN=73-  35.  34— 4h-54>-2i'f 
the  time  from  midnight  when  the  fun  is  1 8°  below  the  hori- 
zon. Confequently  day  breaks  at  4h.54'.22"  in  the  mors- 
ing,  and  twilight  ends  at  7h.5'.3  8"  in  the  evening.  Admit- 
ting the  fun’s  declination  conftant  for  1 day. 

Again,  if  the  fun’s  declination  were  230  28'  S.,  and  the 
latitude  of  the  place  the  fame,  we  fhal!  have  in  the  triangle 
©S  Nadir,  the  fun  being,  as  before,  on  the  fouth  tide  of  ZEQ_J 

©S  = 90°  — 23°.28/=66°.32/  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the 

fouth  pole. 

© Nadir— 1800—  ioS°=  72°  the  fan’s  diftar-.ee  from  the 

Nadir. 

S.  AWir=comp.  lat.=38°.28'  Half  fum  88°. 30'' 

© Nadir  = 72.  O 

2 | 177.  o - — - — * 

Rem.  16.  30 


Half  fum  88.  30  

Co-fecant  ©S  —66°  32'  ’03749 

Co  fecant  S.  Nadir  =38°. 28'  *20617 

Sine  88°. 30'  9-99985 

Sine  i6d.3o’  945334 


2 | 19-69685 


©N=  8o° 

©Z  = io8° 
ZN=  38°. 28' 


2 | 226.  28 


Half  fum  113.  14 
@Z=to8.  o 

Remainder  5.  r4 


Co-fec.  ZN  = 38°. 28'  *20617-)  r 

Co-fec.  ©N  = 8o°.  o'  *00665  J indices. 

Sine  1 130. 14'  996327 

Sine  50. 14'  8 96005 


2 | 19*13614 


Cofine  6S°.i7'.29"  9-56807 

2 


Angle  ©NZ=  i36°.34,.58"=:9h.6,.2o",  time 
from  noon  when  the  fun  is  180  degrees  below  the  horizon. 
Confequently  the  day  breaks  at  2h  in  the  morning, 

and  twilight  ends  at  9h.6'.2o"  in  the  evening,  fuppofing  the 
fun’s  decimation  to  undergo  no  change  between  the  begin- 
ning of  twilight  in  the  morning,  and  the  ending  thereof  at 
night,  being  about  18  hours. 

The  fame  things  might  have  been  found  from  the  triangle 
©S  Nadir,  for  S©  =90°  -f  io°=  ioo°,  Nadir  ©=  180° — 108° 
= 72°,  and  Nadir  S = comp.  lat.=  38°.28'.  Then  by  the 
method  above  find  the  angle  ©SN  (meafured  by  the  arch 
aQ.)=  43°.25'.i2"  = 2h.53'.4°"  as  before,  the  time  from 
midwight,  when  the  fun  is  1S0  below  the  horizon. 

Suppofing  that  the  fun’s  declination  were  io°  S.,  and  the 
place  the  fame,  we  (hall  have  in  the  triangle  ©S  Nadir,  the 
fun  being  on  the  fouth  fide  of  iEQj 


Cofine  45°.  8'  9 84842 

2 


Angle  ©SN=9o°  i6'=6h.i'.4",  the  time 

from  midnight  when  the  fun  is  180  below  the  horizon.  Con- 
fequently day  breaks  at  and  twilight  ends  at 

6\i'.4"  on  the  fhortell  day  at  London. 

When  the  declination  of  the  fun,  the  latitude  and  decli- 
nation being  of  the  fame  name,  is  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  complement  of  latitude  and  18%  the  parallel  of 
declination  (ffii  SSS  So)  will  not  cut  the  parallel  of  180 
(T<f>W)  below  the  horizon  : confequently  there  will  be  no 
real  night  at  thefe  times,  but  conftant  day  or  twilight,  as  is 
the  cafe  at  London  from  the  2 2d  of  May  to  the  21ft  of 
Juiy. 

Since  the  fun  ftts  more  obliquely  at  fome  times  of  the 
year  than  at  others,  it  neceffarily  follows  that  he  will  be 
longer  in  defeending  28°  below  the  horizon  at  one  feafon 
than  another. 

When  the  fun  is  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator  as  the 
vifible  pole,  the  duration  of  twilight  will  conftantly  increafe 
as  he  approaches  that  pole,  till  he  enters  the  tropic,  at  wnich 
time  the  duration  of  twilight  will  be  the  longetl.  It  will 
then  decreafe  till  fome  time  after  the  fun  paffes  the  equinox, 
but  will  increafe  again  before  he  arrives  at  the  other  tropic  j 
therefore,  there  muft  be  a point  between  the  tropics,  where 
the  duration  of  twilight  is  the  fhorteth 
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* Prob.  II.  To  find  the  Sun’s  declination  at  the  time  of  the 
twilight.  Let  ah  (fig.  40.)  be  the  parallel  of  the  fun’s  de- 
clination at  the  time  required;  draw  c d indefinitely  near, 
dnd  parallel  to  it,  and  TW,  a parallel  to  the  horizon,  180 
below  it  ; then  v P W,  rPT  meafure  the  twilight  on  each 
parallel  of  declination;  and  when  the  twilight  is  fhorteft, 
the  increment  of  the  hour  angle  being  — o,  thefe  mull  be 
equal  ; hence,  <uP>-  = w z,  and  therefore  v r = wz;  and  as 
rs—tz,  and  the  angles  r and  2 are  right  angles,  rvs—zwt: 
but  P v r—  go°=Z  v s,  and  taking  Z v r from  each,  P vZ 
= rvs:  for  the  fame  reafon,  P®Z  — zwt;  hence  P v Z 
= PwZ.  Take  v e=w  Z=go°,  then  asPi)e;Pw,  and 
the  angle  P v e—  P w Z,  therefore  P e—P  Z let  fall  the 
perpendicular  Py,  and  it  will  bifeCt  the  bafe  e Z.  Then, 
cof.  P 11  cof.  P v f r 
by  trigonometry,  cof.  P y—- — - = — ; alio,  col. 


?y= 


cof.  P e cof.  PZ 


col.  ey 
fore  cof.  P v, 


col. 


cof. 

hence 


vy 

cof. 


lin.  e y 
P V cof.  P : 


lin. 


or  fin.  h v,  = cof.  P Z X 


cof 

fin. 


there- 


cof. 


^ = cof.PZ 

ey 


X tang,  ey  : hence  rad.  : cof.  PZ,  or  fin.  lat.  ::  tang,  ey 
=9°  : fin.  h v,  the  fun’s  declination  at  the  time  of  fhortett 
twilight.  BecaufePZ  is  always  lefs  than  90°,  and  Z y 
= 9°,  therefore  P y is  always  lefs  than  90°,  and  there- 
fore its  cofine  is  pofitive  ; alfo  v y is  always  greater  than 
90°,  therefore  its  cofine  is  negative  ; hence  col.  P v ( = cof. 
P y X cof.  v y)  is  negative;  confequently,  Py  is  greater 
than  90°,  and  therefore  the  fun’s  declination  is  fouth. 
N.  B.  This  is  M.  Cagnoli’s  inveftigation,  cited  by  Vince. 
Aftr.  vol.  i.  p.  1 8. 

To  find  the  duration  of  the  JhortcJl  twilight.  As  wPZ  = 
vPe,  therefore  ZP  e~v  P w,  meafuring  the  fhorteft  time. 
Now  fin.  P Z,  or  cof.  lat.  : rad.  ::  fin.  Z y—fi  ; fin.  ZP y, 
which  doubled  gives  ZPe,  or  v P w,  and  this  converted 
into  time  gives  the  length  of  the  fhorteft  twilight. 

E.  G.  At  London,  N.  lat.  510  32',  it  is  required  to  find 
the  fun’s  declination,  day  of  the  month,  and  duration  of 
twilight,  when  it  is  the  fhorteft.  For  the  declination  : 

Rad.  10.000000 


Sin.5i°32'  9.8937452 

Tang.  90  9. 1997 125 

Sine  of  70  7'  25"  9.0934577 

This  declination  of  the  fun  gives  the  time  March  2d  and 
October  nth;  between  which  days  the  twilight  increafes, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  it  decreafes.  For  the 
duration  of  twilight : 

Cof.  5 1°  32'  9-7 938317 


Rad.  10.0000000 

Sin.  90  9.19+3324 

Sin.  140  34'  9.4005007 

This  doubled  gives  290  8',  which  converted  into  time,  gives 
ih  56'  32"  for  the  duration  of  the  fhorteft  twilight,  fuppof- 
ing  it  to  end  when  the  fun  is  1 8°  below  the  horizon.  It 
may  be  alfo  found  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
time  of  fun-rife,  and  day-break,  afcertained  for  the  given 
declination. 

Prob.  III.  To  find  the  Sun’s  declination , when  it  is  jujl 
twilight  all  night . In  tins  cafe,  the  fun  at  a (fig.  41.)  mull 
be  180  below  the  horizon;  hence  180  + the  declination 
Qjj—  RQ==  EH  = comp.  of  lat.  of  place;  hence  the  fun’s 
declination  — comp.  lat.  — 180.  Find  therefore  in  the 
“ Nautical  Almanac,”  or  any  good  Ephemeris,  on  what 


days  the  fun  has  this  declination,  and  you  have  the  time  re« 
quired.  The  fun’s  greatcft  declination  being  23°  28',  it  fol- 
lows that  if  the  complement  of  the  latitude  be  greater  than 
4L0  2S’,  or  if  the  latitude  be  lefs  than  4S0  32',  there  can 
never  be  twilight  all  night.  If  the  fun  be  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  equator,  then  its  declination  =i8°  — comp.  lat. 
“ Gregory’s  Aftron.”  b.  ii.  prob.  41.  “ Vince’s  Aftrono- 
my,”  vol.  i.  p.  18,  19.  “ Robertfon’s  Nav.”  b.  v.  prob. 
12.  ‘s  Keith’s  Trigonometry,”  book  iii.  chap.  z. 

To  find  the  beginning  and  end  of  twilight  by  the  artificial 
globe.  ReCtify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
bring  the  fun’s  place  on  the  given  day  to  the  meridian  ; fet 
the  hour-index  at  12,  then  turn  the  globe  towards  the  eaft 
till  the  point  cf  the  ecliptic  oppofite  to  the  fun’s  place  is 
1 8°  above  the  weft  fide  of  the  horizon  ; the  fun’s  place  is 
then  1 8°  below  the  eaft  fide,  and  the  morning  twilight  be- 
gins, the  index  pointing  at  the  hour.  By  a fimilar  method 
the  time  of  the  ending  of  the  evening  twilight  is  found  by 
turning  the  globe  till  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  oppofite  to 
the  fun’s  place  on  the  given  day  be  180  above  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  horizon  ; the  fun’s  place  will  then  be  180  below  the 
weft  fide  of  the  horizon,  when  the  evening  twilight  ends, 
the  hour-index  (hewing  the  time. 

Suppofing  the  depreffion  of  the  fun  at  which  twilight 
begins  or  ends  to  be  3 8°,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  the  height  of 
the  atmofphere.  Let  A E F G ( Plate  V.  AJlronomy,fig.  42. ) 
be  the  earth,  the  pointed  circle  furrounding  it  the  outward 
furface  of  the  atmofphere,  the  height  of  which  D B is  to 
be  found  : let  A be  the  place  of  an  obferver,  ho  his  fenfi- 
ble,  H O his  rational  horizon  ; let  I K L M be  the  fun, 
ENG  the  (hadow  of  the  earth,  I B a ray  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  fun,  touching  the  earth  in  E,  and  falling  upon 
the  outward  furface  of  the  atmofphere  at  B,  whence  it  is 
reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver  at  A in  the  line  of  his 
fenfible  horizon  B A : fince  the  fun  is  larger  than  the  earth, 
he  enlightens  a little  more  than  a hemifphere,  or  that  part 
reprefented  by  the  arc  E F G=i8o°32',  becaufe,  ECF-f 
ECN=two  right  angles,  and  ECN  is  lefs  than  a right 
angle  by  the  angle  EN  C=i6'  ; confequently,  the  half  cf 
E F G or  the  angle  E C S=9o°  i6' ; and  therefore  taking 
away  OCS  the  fun’s  depreffion  = 1 8°,  there  will  remain 
E C 0 = 72°  16' ; and  as  A C 0=90,  ACE  will  be  = 
1 7°  44',  and  D C A,  its  half=8°  52'.  Then  in  the  right- 
angled  triangle  B A C,  the  angles  and  one  fide  A C are 
known,  therefore  the  fide  B C may  be  found.  A C being 
made  radius,  B C will  be  the  fecant  of  the  angle  BC  A 
= 8°  52':  therefore  icooocoo  : 10x20948  ::  3967^  the 
miles  in  the  earth’s  femidiameter  : 4015^  the  difiance  from 
the  centre  to  the  outward  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  from 
which  fubtraCt  the  femidiameter,  and  the  remainder,  48  miles, 
will  be  the  height  of  the  atmofphere.  If  allowance  of  34' 
is  made  for  the  horizontal  refraction,  the  angle  B C A will 
be  8°  18',  the  fecant  of  which  is  10105871,  whence  the 
height  of  the  atmofphere  will  be  about  42  miles.  “ Long’s 
Aft.”  vol.  i.  p.260.  See  Atmosphere. 

Crepusculum  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a fma’l  circle 
drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  at  180  below'  it,  where  the 
twilight  begins  and  ends. 

CREPY  en  Laonnois,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aifne,  and  diltriCt  of  Lafou  ; 
league  N.W.  of  Laon. 

CRESCENCI,  Gio.  Batista,  in  Biography,  a Ro- 
man marquis,  born  about  the  year  1597,  who  ftudied  paint- 
ing and  architecture  under  the  cavalier  Pomerancio.  He  is 
faid  to  have  defigned  with  much  correCtnefs  ; but  he  is  prin- 
cipally diftinguifhed  as  a patron  of  the  fine  arts,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune. 

Pope 
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Pope  Paul  V,  made  him  fuperintendant  of  the  works  then 
eonilrufting  in  Rome.  Crefcenci  afterwards  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  employed  in  forwarding  the  works  of  the 
Efcurial  ; befides  which  he  built  the  tomb  of  Phil  p III. 
Pic  is  Paid  to  have  painted  flowers  with  confiderable  ability. 
He  died  at  Madrid  in  1660.  Lanzi. 

CRESCENDO,  Ilal.,  from  crefcere,  to  increafe,  a 
term  in  Uujic , unknown  till  about  the  middle  of  the  la  It 
century.  We  bad  long  before  that  time  piano  and  forte , 
with  their  feveral  {hades  of  piu  piano , and  pianiffimo,  pin 
forte  and  fortifjhno  (which  fee)  ; but  it  feems  as  it  Jomelli, 
who  had  a good  band  to  write  for  at  Stutgard,  introduced 
the  terms  crefeendo  and  diminuendo  inco  Germany,  for  the 
gradual  increafe  and  diminution  of  found  ; and  they  were 
foon  adopted  by  the  fymphonifts  of  the  Manheim  fchool, 
fuch  as  the  elder  Hamitz,  Holtzbamr,  Canabich,  Toefchi, 
Funzt,  Fritz,  &c.  who  tried  experiments  on  the  minute 
augmentation  and  diminution  of  an  orcheftra  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  fucceeded  fo  well  as  to  ellablifh  the  pra&ice 
throughout  Europe. 

The  firll  time  we  recollect  hearing  it  in  England  was  in 
an  air  by  J.  Chr.  Bach,  compofed  for  the  celebrated  tenor, 
Raaf,  to  ling  at  Manheim  ; but  fung  here  by  Ciprandi,  an 
excellent  tenor.  The  words  were  Metaftafio’s,  in  Ezio  : 
“ Non  fo  donde  vieni  quel  tenero  affetto.”  This  is  the  hif- 
tory  of  crefeendo  and  diminuendo,  which  have  introduced  as 
much  chiar’  ofeuro  in  muiic  as  painting  could  boaft.  A 
keyed  inftrument,  but  above  all  an  organ,  by  which  the 
crefeendo  could  be  obtained,  is  a grand  defideratum  in  muiic. 
Grey  has  in  fome  degree  acquired  this  power,  by  a fwell  of 
the  whole  inftrument. 

CRESCENT,  formed  from  crefco,  I grow,  vxAJlronomy,  the 
new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins  to  recede  from  the  fun,  (hews  a 
little  rim  of  light,  terminating  in  points,  or  horns,  which 
are  ftill  increafing,  till  it  becomes  full  and  round  in  the  op- 
pofition. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the  moon  in 
its  wane,  or  decreafe,  but  improperly  ; becaufe  the  points 
or  horns  are  then  turned  towards  the  weft,  whereas  they  look 
to  the  eaft  in  the  juft  crefcent,  and  becaufe  the  figure  is  on 
the  decreafe. 

Crescent,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  fo 
called  on  account  of  its  form,  6 or  7 miles  in  circumference, 
and  lying  in  S.  lat.  230  22'.  E.  long.  2250  30'.  The  fhore 
of  this  ifland  is  grey  coral  fand  and  ftones,  thrown  up  by 
the  violence  of  the  fea,  forming  a wall  at  the  S.E.  point, 
about  20  or  30  feet  above  the  furface  ; and  on  this  point 
were  three  piles  of  coral  ftones,  two  of  which  were  built 
round  and  fmall,  and  one  fquare,  the  Tides  of  which  might 
be  about  12  feet  and  6 in  height,  with  a hole  at  one  fide, 
feemingly  for  the  convenience  of  creeping  into  the  hovel. 
The  natives  feen  by  the  miffionary  voyagers  were  25,  includ- 
ing three  or  four  women  carrying  children  at  their  backs  ; 
and  tbefe  were  probably  all  that  inhabited  the  ifland.  They 
are  of  a light  copper  colour  and  middling  ftature.  The  ac- 
cent of  their  language  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  other  iflanaers 
with  whom  thefe  voyagers  were  acquainted.  Some  were 
quite  naked,  except  a piece  of  cloth  round  their  middle  ; 
others  had  a long  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  their  lhoulders, 
and  reaching  half  way  down  the  leg  : one,  who  was  perhaps 
the  chief,  wore  a piece  of  very  white  cloth  round  his  bead, 
in  form  of  a turban.  They  did  not  feem  to  have  any  orna- 
ments. It  was  difficult  to  imagine  on  what  they  fubflfted, 
as  they  have  neither  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  nor  any  fruit- 
trees  whatever:  nor  on  the  whole  ifland  could  one  canoe  for 
filh  be  perceived  ; fo  that  they  mull  be  either  traniient  vi- 
. Vol.  X. 


fitors,  or,  if  permanent  fettlers,  miferably  provided  with 
means  of  fubfiltence.  Million.  Voy.  p.  116. 

Crescent,  in  Heraldry,  is  a bearing  in  form  of  a half- 
moon.  The  ■Ottomans  bear  finopie,  a crefcent  montant, 
argent. 

The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a difference  in  coat- 
armour,  to  diftinguifh  it  for  that  of  a fecond  brother,  or 
junior  family. 

The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turkifh  fymbol  ; or  ra- 
ther, is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore  this  device 
from  all  antiquity  ; as  appears  from  medals  ftruck  in  honour 
of  Augultus,  Trajan,  See. 

When  the  Tartars,  to  whom  Mufcovy  was  fubjedl  200 
yeais,  converted  any  of  the  churches  into  mofques  for  the 
ufe  of  their  own  religion,  they  fixed  the  crefcent,  the  badgt 
of  Mahometanifm,  upon  them  ; and  when  the  grand  duke 
Ivan  Bafiovitch  had  delivered  his  country  from  the  Tartar 
yoke,  and  reftored  thefe  edifices  to  the  Chriftian  worfnip, 
he  left  the  crefcent  remaining,  and  planted  a crofs  upon  it 
as  a mark  of  its  viftory  over  its  enemy.  See  King’s  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  23. 

The  crefcent  is  fometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points  look 
toward  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  molt  ordinary  re- 
prefentation  ; whence  fome  contend,  that  the  crefent,  ab- 
folutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fituation  ; though  other 
authors  blazon  it  montant , when  the  horns  are  toward  the 
dexter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  which  pofition  others  call 
it  incroiffant. 

Crelcents  are  faid  to  be  adoffed , when  their  backs  or 
thickeft  parts  are  turned  toward  each  other ; their  points 
looking  to  the  Tides  of  the  Ihield. 

Crefcent  inverted,  is  that  whole  points  look  toward  the 
bottom:  turned  crefcents  are  placed  like  thofe  adoffed;  the 
difference  is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter  fide  of 
the  Ihield  : conturnecl  crefcents,  on  the  contrary,  look  to  the 
finifter  fide  : affronted  or  appointed  crefcents  are  contrary  to 
the  adoffed , the  points  looking  toward  each  other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a military  order,  inftitutea 
by  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1268,  who  gave 
the  knights  a collar  of  fleurs-de-lis,  and  liars  intermixed, 
and  pendent  to  it  a crefcent  with  this  motto,  “ Donee  im- 
pleat  orbem.”  The  order  was  revived  by  Renatus  of  Anjou, 
&c.  in  1464;  the  badge,  or  fymbol  thereof  being  a crefcent 
of  gold  enamelled;  on  which  was  engraved,  loz,  praife ; 
which,  in  the  ftyle  of  rebus,  makes  loz  in  crefcent,  q.  d.  by 
advancing  in  virtue,  one  merits  praife. 

Crescent,  in  Military  Language,  an  order  of  battle 
among  the  Turks,  in  which  they  encamp  as  well  as  engage  ; 
fimilar  to  which  was  that  called  by  Frontin,  “ lunata  acies,” 
in  which  a general  keeps  back  his  centre,  in  order  to  advance 
his  two  wings  : an  example  of  which  occurs  in  the  battle 
between  P.  Scipio  Africanus  and  Afdrubal.  In  this  order 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  a general  to  avoid  engag- 
ing in  the  centre,  either  becaufe  he  had  weakened  it  with  a 
view  of  lirengthening  his  wings,  or  becaufe  he  had  difeo- 
vered  that  the  enemy  intended  to  open  the  adlion  by  attack- 
ing it.  The  Turk?,  in  their  crefcent,  propofe  to  furround 
the  enemy  with  their  wings  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
wifh  to  draw  him  to  their  centre,  where  they  always  place 
fuch  of  their  troops  as  warrant  their  chief  confidence.  M. 
de  Maizeroy  obferveB,  that  the  order  of  the  crefcent  is  fit 
for  none  but  the  large  armies  of  rich  and  populous  ftates  ; 
the  objedl  of  it  being  to  bring  a great  number  of  troops  to 
bear  againit  a fmall  one,  furround  them,  and  then,  as  it 
were,  trample  them  under  foot.  See  Turks.  The  Moors 
alfo,  whole  armies  are  very  numerous,  and  confift  chie'fty  of 
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cavalry,  draw  them  up  on  the  fame  principles  with  the 
Turks,  and,  like  them,  ufe  the  crefcent.  Of  this  we  have 
a remarkable  inftance  in  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  between  the 
Portuguefe  and  the  Moors,  in  which  Don  Sebaftian,  king 
of  Portugal,  perifhed  with  his  whole  army.  The  Mooriih 
king,  Muley-Moluc,  though  in  a dying  (late,  drew  up  his 
troops  by  his  own  fpecial  orders,  and  expediting  to  expire  in 
battle,  gave  ft  riel  command  that  his  death  fhould  be  con- 
cealed, and  that  his  aids-de-camp  fhould  ride  up  clofe  to  his 
litter,  and  appear  to  be  receiving  his  orders  as  ufual.  He 
was  then  carried  through,  all  the  ranks  of  his  army,  where, 
by  his  prefence  and  the  figns  he  made  to  them,  he  infpired 
his  ioldiers  with  a generous  refolution  to  fight  bravely  for 
the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion.  The  Portuguefe, 
unapprized  of  any  extraordinary  .art  or  dsfigii  hi  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  Moorifh  troops,  advanced  directly  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  crefcent  : and  Moluc  allowed  them  to  approach, 
till  he  few  them  near  enough  to  be  furrounded  : he  then 
gave  a tignal,  upon  which  all  the  lines  of  cavalry,  polled  on 
his  wings  and  in  his  rear,  extended  themfelves,  and  formed 
an  oval,  in  which  they  entirely  pent  up  the  Chriftian  army. 
As  foon  as  the  two  extremities  of  the  crefcent  were  thus 
joined,  the  Moors  cloftd  in,  and  contradted  the  circum- 
ference of  their  ova!,  according  to  a manoeuvre  to  which 
they  were  accuftomed  ; and  at  the  fame  time  their  artillery 
began  ,to  do  its  duty.  After  a very  fevere  engagement,  in 
which  great  bravery  was  manifefted  on  both  fides,  the  Moors 
obtained  a complete  vidfory.  See  Maizeroy’s  Syfttm  of 
Tadtics  by  Mante,  vol.  ii. 

Crescent -Shaped,  lunatum,  or  more  properly  hmulatuni 
folium,  in  Botany,  is  applied  to  that  very  unufual  form  of  a 
leaf  which  refembles  a half- moon,  whether  the  points  or 
horns  be  directed  forwards,  from  the  foct-ftalk,  as  in  Pajfi- 
jlora  lunata,  or  backwards,  towards  that  part,  like  fome 
leaves  of  Sagittaria  oltuf folia,  and  the  leaflets,  occafionally, 
of  Ofmunda  Lunaria,  or  moonwort,  a fern  fo  denominated 
from  this  refemblauce,  which  however  is  very  flight  and  un- 
certain. S. 

CRESCENTIA,  (from  Pietro  Crefcer.tio,  an  Italian 
writer  on  agriculture  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.) Linn.  Gen.  762.  Schreb.  1021.  Willd.  11(0. 
Juff.  127.  Vent.  2.  37S.  Cftebafh  tree.  Calebaffier, 

Couis  ; Fr.  Clafs  and  order,  didynamia  ang'ufpermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Putaminea  ? Linn.  Solancis  ajfnis,  Juli. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one  leafed,  two-parted,  fhort, 
deciduous;  divilions  oval,  obtufe,  concave,  equal.  Cor. 
monopetalous,  fomevvhat  campanuiate,  ii  regular;  tube  fhort, 
inflated  on  one  fide,  curved  or  fomewhat  tivifted  ; border 
five-cleft  ; divifions  unequal,  toothed,  undulated.  St  am. 
Filaments  four,  (fometimes  five  ; jacq.)  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  two  fhorter  than  the  others,  a little  curved;  anthers 
incumbent,  oblong,  obtufe.  Pijl . Germ  fupericr,  egg- 
fhaped,  pe-dicelled  ; ftyle  long  ; ftigma  thick,  capitate. 
Pe>  ■ic.  Berry  large,  oval,  hard,  one-celled.  Seeds  numerous, 
two-celled,  bedded  in  the  pulp. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  two-parted,  equal.  Corolla  gibbous. 
Berry  one-celled,  pedicelled.  Seeds  numerous,  two-celled. 

Sp.  I.  C.  cujete.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  Mart.  I.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  1.  “ Leaves  wedge-lanceolate  ; fruit  obtufe  ; feeds 

heart- fhaped.”  a,.  Cucurbitifera  arbor,  folio  longo  mucro- 
nat?  ; Pluk.  Aim.  123.  tab.  171.  fig.  1.  Comm.  Hort.  1. 
137.  tab.  71.  Jacq.  Amer.  175.  tab.  in.  A tree  about 
the  height  of  our  pear-tree,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  the  hu- 
man body.  Trunk  crooked,  dividing  at  the  top  into  nu- 
merous, very  long,  thick,  nearly  fimple,  almoft  horizontal 
branches.  Leaves  fafcicied,  nine  or  ten  together  at  irre- 
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gular  diftances,  from  five  to  feven  inches  long,  about  an  indy 
broad,  narrowing  very  gradually  towards  the  bafe,  aim  oft. 
feffile,  terminating  in  a long  point,  entire,  lrr.ooth,  rather 
fhining.  Flowers  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  pale  white, 
foiitary,  of  a difagreeable  fmelh;  peduncles  thick,  an  inch 
long.  Fruit  varying  in  fize  and  figure  on  different  trees, 
roundifh,  from  two  inches  to  a foot  in  diameter,  without  a 
point  or  nipple  at  the  fummit,  covered  with  a thin  greenifh- 
yellcw  (kin,  which  enclofes  a thin,  hard,  alrnoft  woody  (hell, 
containing  a pale  yellow,  foft,  juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleafant 
tafle.  The  fhell,  ftripped  of  the  external  fkin,  and  emptied 
of  its  juice,  is  ufed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  accoiding  to  its  fize, 
for  various  kinds  of  domeftic  veflels,  fuch  as  water-cans, 
goblets,  coffee-cups,  and,  it  is  faid,  even  for  kettles  to  boil 
water  in,  it  being  fo  thin,  hard,  and  clofe -grained,  as  to 
ftand  the  fire  fcvtral  fucceffive  times  before  it  is  deflroyed. 
In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  there  is  a veffel  of  water  fet 
in  a cool  part  of  every  houfe,  with  a calabafh,  prepared  for 
the  purpofe,  fwimming  in  it,  for  the  family  to  drink  out  of, 
as  often  as  they  think  fit.  Its  external  lurface  is  iometimes 
finely  polifhed,  and  ornamented  with  engraved  figures,  whic'li 
are  varioufly  coloured  with  indigo,  and  other  pigments. 
The  pulp  is  efteemed  by  the  natives  a fovereign  remedy  in 
feveral  diforders  : taken  internally,  it  is  fuppofed  to  cure 
dropfies,  diarrhoeas,  and  inflammations  of  the  cheft  ; applied 
externally,  it  is  thought  ferviceable  in  bruifes,  burns,  and 
headaches.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  New  Spain,  and 
Guiana.  (5.  Cucurbitifera  arbor,  fubrotundis  foliis  confertis  ; 
Pluk.  Aim.  124.  tab.  171.  fig.  2.  Rai.  Hilt.  1667. 
Leaves  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  variety,  com- 
pletely wedge  fhaped,  ending  in  a very  fhort  obtufe  point, 
feffile,  fafcicied.  Fruit  often  larger  than  the  human  head. 
A native  of  the  fame  countries,  y.  Cujete  minima  frudtu 
duro  ; Plum.  Gen.  23.  A middle-fized  ftirub,  with  IlifF 
and  widely  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  conftantly  fafcicied, 
linear-lanceolate,  of  unequal  fize,  fome  in  the  feme  fafcicle 
being  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long,  and  others  an  inch  and  half, 
not  acuminate.  Fruit  refembling  thofe  of  the  preceding 
varieties,  but  lcarcely  larger  than  a pigeon’s  egg.  A na- 
tive of  St.  Domingo.  According  to  Du  Tour  111  Nouveau 
Diftionaire,  it  is  properly  a diftmft  fpecies.  2.  C.  cucur • 
litina.  Linn.  Mant.  2JO.  Mart.  2.  Willd.  2.  (C.  cu- 
jete o;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  C.  latifolia  ; Miil.  Lam.  2.  111. 
PI.  547.  ; but  not  the  feftion  of  the  fruit  e,  nor  the  fepame 
feed-^  f,  which  belong  to  C.  cujete.  Cujete  latifoiia,  frudlu 
putamine  fragili  ; Plum.  Gen.  2,3.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  109.) 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  petioled,  alternate  ; fruit  egg-fhaped, 
acuminate  ; feeds  orbicular,  compreffed.”  A middle-iizcd 
tree,  with  a large  umbrageous  head,  nearly  upright  branches, 
and  a trunk  confiderabiy  thicker  than  the  human  body. 
Leaves  about  fix  inches  long  and  three  broad,  not  fafcicied, 
entire,  quite  frnooth,  fhining,  ending  in  a fhort  point,  on 
fhort  petioles.  Flowers  whiter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding 
fpecies.  Fruit  nearly  the  fhape  of  a citron,  but  larger,  with 
a thin  brittle  fhell  and  whitifh  pulp.  Seeds  brown,  two- 
lobed,  bitter.  A native  of  St.  Domingo.  3.  C.  jajmi - 
noides.  Lam.  3.  (Arbor  jafmini  fioribus  albis  ; Catef. 
Car.  1.  59.)  “ Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  obtufe,  emarginate  ; 

flowers  tunnel-fliaped  ; border  equal,  five-cleft.”  A ftirub, 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  with  a item  not  thicker  than  the  hu- 
man finger.  Leaves  nearly  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common 
laurel,  coriaceous,  (tiff,  a little  folded  back  at  the  edges. 
Flowers  in  terminal  branches,  refembling  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon jafmine,  white,  with  a mixture  of  red.  Fruit  yellowifh- 
green,  oval,  obtufe,  peduncled,  about  the  confidence  of  a 
f©ft  pear,  and  containing  a pulp  not  unlike  caffia  in  tafte 
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and  colour.  See. Is  black.5 fli,  fmall,  oval  or  rhomboid.  A 
native  of  the  Bahama  Iflands.  La  Marck  and  Juflleu  have 
both  expreffed  a doubt  whether  this  plant  be  really  a crefcen- 
$ia  ; and  Ducour  is-  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  referred 
*<0  another  genus. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  calabaih  tree,  being  a 
tropical  plant,  muft  be  raifed  and  conftantly  kept  in  the 
hove.  It  is  eafil/  raifed  from  feed  brought  over  in  the  ripe 
fruit.  In  winter  it  Thou  Id  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed,  and 
fhould  have  but  little  water  ; in  fummer  !t  requires  to  be 
watered  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  in  hot  weather 
fhould  have  a good  deal  of  frefh  air.  The  firft  two  fpecies 
have  been  long  cultivated  in  England,  but,  we  believe,  have 
never  yet  flowered. 

Crescent  1 A,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the 
exotic  tree  kind,  the  narrow-leaved  calabafh  tree  (C.  cu- 
jete).  There  is  alfo  a broad-leaved  variety,  which  may  hke- 
wife  be  cultivated. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  fpecies  and  variety  of  the  cala- 
bafh tree  are  capable  of  being  increafed  by  fowing  the  feed?, 
procured  from  the  places  of  their  native  growth,  as  foon  as 
they  are  obtained,  in  pots  of  light,  frefh,  rich  earth,  plung- 
ing them  into  a hark  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  at- 
tained two  or  three  inches  in  growth,  they  fhould  be  re- 
moved into  feparate  pots  of  a frnali  fize,  replunging  them  in 
the  hot-bed.  They  fhould  be  kept  in  the  hot-bed  of  the 
ftove,  and  have  the  management  of  other  tender  plants  of 
fimilar  growth.  In  this  climate  thefe  plants  have  only  a 
fhrubby  growth,  being  chiefly  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of 
varieties  among  ftove-plants. 

CRESCENTINO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Sefia,  which  was  formerly  a part  of 
Piedmont  in  Italy.  It  i3  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Santhia,  with  a population  of  3962  individuals. 
The  canton  itfeif  has  but  5 communes,  and  8175  inha- 
bitants. Crefcentino  is  fituated  on  the  river  Po,  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Turin. 

CRESCENZI,  Del  Bartolommeo,  in  Biography , fo 
called  from  his  patron  mentioned  in  a former  article. 
His  true  name  was  Cavarozzi,  and  he  was  born  in  Vi- 
terbo. Bartolommeo  was  one  of  the  bed  fcholars  of  Pome- 
rancio,  whofe  ftyle  he  ftudied  with  great  fuccefs.  His  belt 
works  are  at  Viterbo,  where  his  cabinet  pictures  are  much 
efteemed.  He  died  young,  in  1625.  Baglione. 

CRESILLA,  a fair  Grecian,  who  chifftlled  feven  fla- 
tucs  of  Amazons  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus.  She 
was  accounted  the  third  in  merit  amongft  the  numerous 
competitors  who  vied  in  decorating  that  famed  edifice,  being 
only  inferior  to  Policletus  and  Phidias.  Borghini. 

CRESIUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Arcadia,  N.E.  of  Megalopolis,  and  near  Tegtea,  upon 
■which  was  a temple  of  Mars,  mentioned  by  Paufanias. 

CRESPI,  Benedetto,  called  II  Bujlini,  in  Biography , 
a painter  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Como,  and  is  faid  to  have  poffeffed  no  mean  abi- 
lities. He  had  a fon,  named  Antonio  Maria,  to  whom  he 
taught  the  principles  of  his  art.  Orlandi. 

Crespi,  Gio.  Batista,  an  artifl  of  confiderable  repute, 
called  II  Ceram  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a fmall  town 
near  Novara,  in  the  date  of  Milan.  Crefpi  was  born  in  the 
year  1557,  and  at  an  early  age  was  taught  the  art  of  defign. 
His  parents  fent  him  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Venice  ; 
at  both  which  places  he  Raid  fome  time  to  iludy  the  com- 
positions of  the  mod  eminent  maders.  Upon  his  return,  he 
edablifhed  himfelf  at  Milan,  where  he  acquired  the  favour 
of  the  reigning  duke.  This  prince  conferred  on  our  artid  a 
penfion  and  many  honours,  which  were  continued  to  him 
sintil  the  year  of  his  death,  1633. 


Gio.  Batifta  Crefpi  was  a fkilful  architect,  and  modelled 
with  great  ability.  As  a painter  he  po  ff.fi  ed  confiderable 
talents,  joined  to  great  faults.  Elis  inventions  are  novel, 
his  groups  well  difpofed,  and  his  woiks  puffds  great  force 
of  chiaro-fcuro  ; but  fometimes  from  an  affectation,  either 
of  grace  or  grandeur,  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  ex- 
travagant, and  the  naked  parts  exaggerated  and  heavy. 
One  of  his  belt  pictures  is  the  Madonna  del  Rofario,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Lazzaro  at  Milan.  He  was  fome  tirae  di- 
rector of  the  academy  of  that  city.  Lanzi. 

Crespi,  Daniello,  a painter  of  whom  the  abbe  Lanzi 
fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms,  though  his  works  are  little 
known  out  of  the  date  of  Milan.  He  was  born  in  that 
city  about  the  year  1590,  and  at  a proper  age  became  the 
pupil  of  Gio.  Batifta  Crefpi.  He  afterwards  itudied  under 
Camillo  Procaccini,  and  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have 
equalled,  if  not  to  have  excelled,  that  mailer.  Crefpi  and 
his  whole  family  were  fwept  away  by  the  plague  which  raged 
at  Milan  in  the  year  1630. 

One  of  his  heft  pictures  is  the  Taking  down  from  the 
Crofs,  in  the  church  Della  Paffione  at  Milan  ; but  evert  this 
is  excelled  by  his  la  ft  works,  finifhed  in  1629,  reprefenting 
flories  of  the  iife  of  St.  Bruno,  in  the  church  of  the  Certofa 
in  the  fame  city.  Lanzi. 

Crespi,  Giuseppe  Maria,  whom  his  companions 
called  Lo  Spagr.uolo,  from  the  ftyle  in  which  he  affeCted  to 
drtfs,  a Bolognefe  painter  of  confiderable  eminence,  born  in 
1667.  At  a very  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Domenico  Canuti,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of 
Cignani.  After  having  ftudied  the  works  of  the  Caracci, 
and  other  Bolognefe  painters  at  Bologna,  he  travelled  to 
Venice,  and  afterwards  to  Modena  and  Parma,  where  he 
contemplated  thofe  of  the  divine  Correggio.  The  compofi- 
tions  of  Baroccio  in  Urbino  and  Pefaro  next  drew  his  atten- 
tion ; his  defign  being  to  form  a ftyle  of  his  own,  by  uniting, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  various  excellencies  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent matters. 

Giufeppe  returned  to  Bologna,  where  the  fame  of  his 
abilities  caufed  him  to  be  employed  by  the  principal  no- 
bility, for  whom  he  executed  many  confidetable  perform- 
ances. Ide  fpent  in  that  city  the  remainder  of  a long  life 
with  undiminilhed  reputation,  and  died  in  1 7-47- 

The  talents  of  this  artitt  were  of  the  moll  verfatile  kind. 
His  pencil  poffeffed  a facility  which  delighted  to  blend  the 
comic  even  with  his  moll  ferious  fubjedts.  He  frequently 
deiigned  caricatures,  which  he  engraved  with  his  own  hand. 
A certain  caprice  and  affectation  of  novelty  diftinguifh  his 
pictures,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  difperfed  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  The  gallery  of  Drefden  contained 
fome  of  the  moll  efteemed  ; amongft  which  are  the  follow- 
ing : “ the  Seven  Sacraments,”  in  feven  pieces ; “ the 
Virgin,  Chrift,  and  St.  John  “ an  Ecce  Homo,  attended 
by  two  Soldiers.”  Orlandi.  Lanzi. 

Crespi,  Antonio,  and  Luigi,  fons  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  artitt,  and  named  as  fome  of  the  beft  of  their  father’s 
fcholars;  but  though  their  works  were  much  lludied,  and 
compofed  with  more  fobriety  than  thofe  of  their  father,  they 
never  attained  his  eminence  in  the  art.  Luigi,  indeed, 
quitted  the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and  wrote  many  confiderable 
works  relating  to  the  arts ; and  amongft  others,  the  Sup- 
plement or  3d  volume  of  the  “ Felfina  Pittrice.”  He  died 
in  1779,  and  Antonio  furvived  him  only  three  years, 
Lanzi, 

CRESPINI,  Df.',  Mario,  a painter  of  the  Milanefe 
fchool,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1720.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Como,  and  difeiple  of  Maderno,  an  artitt  of  that 
city,  who  is  known  by  his  pictures  of  ftill  life,  tie,  how- 
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ever,  excelled  his  mailer  in  painting  flowers,  kitchen  uten- 
lilsj  &c.  after  the  manner  ofBaffan.  His  works  are  in  fome 
eftimation  in  the  ftate  of  Milan.  Lanzi.  Orlandi. 

CRESPY,  or  Crepy,  Jean,  and  Louis,  engravers  and 
print  merchants,  who  flourifhed  in  Paris  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1 8th  century.  We  have  many  portraits  by 
thefe  hands,  betides  numerous  plates  from  Albano,  Le  Brun, 
Guillot,  See.  Amongil  them  are  the  following  : “ a Head 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  a fmall  upright  plate  ; 

“ a Ditto  of  Mahomet  Effendi,  the  Turkifh  Ambaffador  in 
France.”  Htinecken. 

Crespy,  in  Latin  Crefpillacum,  in  Geography , a fmall 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oife,  1 5 miles  S. 
of  Compiegne,  and  45  N.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  the  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of  Senlis,  and  contains  2305  in- 
habitants. The  canton  itfelf  has  30  communes,  and  counts 
a population  of  11,401  individuals,  upon  a territorial  extent 
of  242  kiliemetres  and  a half. — Alfo,  a commune  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aifne,  6 miles  N.  of  Laon.  Crefpy  is  famous 
for  the  peace  concluded  here,  September  1 8th,  1544,  be- 
tween the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  king  of 
France  ; for  the  articles  of  which,  fee  Robertfon’s  Hill,  of 
Charles  V.,  vol.  iii.  p.  301. 

CRESS,  in  Botany , an  Englifh  name  given  to  various 
plants  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  many  of  which  are  eaten 
in  fallads. 

Cress,  Bajlard.  See  feveral  fpecies  of  Th laspi. 

Cress,  Brijlol  Rock.  See  Arabis  Jlrifia. 

Cress,  Early  Winter , or  Bellijle.  See  Erysimum  pra- 
eox. 

Cress,  Fine.  See  Lepidium  petraum. 

Cress,  Garden.  See  Lepidium  fativum.  This  is  the 
kind  commonly  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  fpring  fallads. 

Cress,  Hoary.  See  Thl asp  1 hirtum. 

Cress,  Indian.  See  Tropzeolum. 

Cress,  Irijh  Rujh.  See  Subularia  aquatica. 

Cress,  Narrow  Wild.  See  Lepidium  fuderale. 

Cress,  Penny.  See  Thlaspi  arvenfe. 

Cress,  Rock  and  Shepherd’s.  See  Iberis  nudicaidis. 
Cress,  Speedwell.  See  Dr  aba  muralis. 

Cress,  Swine’s.  See  Coronopus  ruellii. 

Cress,  Tower-wall.  See  Arabis  turrita. 

Cress,  Wall.  See  Arabis  thaliana. 

Cress,  Water.  See  Sisymbrium  nafturtium. 

Cress,  Whiter.  See  Erysimum  barb  area. 

CRESSA,  (an  adjedlive,  denoting  a native  of  Crete.) 
•Linn.  Gen.  313.  Schreb.  439.  Willd.  502.  Juff.  134. 
Vent.  2.  397.  Clafs,  pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Un- 
determined, Linn.  Convolvuli,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved ; leaves  egg-lhaped, 
obtufe,  incumbent,  permanent.  Cor.  monopetalous,  falver- 
Ihaptd  • tube  the  length  of  the  calyx,  bellied  below;  bor- 
der with  five  egg-fhaped,  acute,  fpreading  divifions.  Stain. 
Filaments  five,  capillary,  long,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
corolla;  anthers ' roundilb.  Pifl.  Germ  fuperior,  egg- 
fnaped  ; fly les  two,  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; 
iligmas  (imple.  Peric.  Capfuie  egg-fliaped,  one-celled, 
two-valved,  a little  longer  than  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds 
ovate-oblong,  folitary,  or  four  in  each  capfuie. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  falver-lhaped.  Fila- 
ments attached  to  the  tube.  Capfuie  two-valved. 

Sp.  i.  C.  cretica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  111.  183. 
Will.  1.  (Anthyllis;  Alp.  Cent.  157.  tab.  156.  Rai. 
Hill.  215.  Magn.  Ch.  212.  Quamoclit ; Tourn.  Cor.  4. 
^.Chamspitys  incana,  exiguo  folio  ; Bauh.  Pin.  249.  Lyfi- 
madhim  fpicatse  purpunn  affinis ; Pink.  Aim.  236.  tab.  43. 
fig.  6.)  “ Corollas  beardlefs;  eapfules  with  one  feed.” 


A flirub,  with  a very  (lender  Hera,  hard  ’and  fofnewhat 
woody  at  the  bale,  dividing  at  the  height  of  one  or  two 
inches  into  a .great  number  of  (lender  ramified  brandies, 
which  form  a clofe  head,  five  or  fix  inches  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  ftffile,  very  fmall,  numerous,  entire,  villous; 
whitifh.  Flowers  fmall,  colledled  into  a head  at  the  end  of 
each  branch.  La  Marck  fufpefts  that  there  are  naturally 
two  feeds  in  each  capfuie,  one  of  them  confiantly  abortive. 
A native  of  fait  marfhes  in  the  illand  o"f  Car:dia,the  fouth  of 
France,  and  Italy.  2.  C.  indica.  Mart.  2.  Willd.  2. 
Retz.  Obf.  4.  24.  “ Tips  of  the  corollas  bearded  ; cap- 

fules  with  four  feeds.”  Flowers  (now-white.  .It  differs 
from  the  preceding  only  in  this  refpedl,  and  thofe  exemplified 
in  the  fpecific  character.  A native  of  (alt  marfhes  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

CRESSA,  in  r Indent  Geography,  a port  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  Doride.  Pliny  places  it  11  miles  from  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes. — Alio,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Paphlagonia. 
Steph.  Byz. 

CRESSANGES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  AUier  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Moulins. 

CRESSERELLE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by 
Buffon  to  the  Keilrel  ; Stannel,  or  wind-hover  of  other 
authors  ; the  Falco  tinnunculus  of  Gmelin. 

CRESSET,  any  great  light  on  a beacon,  in  a light- 
houfe,  or  in  a watch-tower. 

CRESSEY,  or  Cressy,  Hugh  Paulin,  or  Serenus, 
in  Biography,  an  Englifli  Catholic  divine,  and  celebrated 
writer  among  the  Papifts,  who  regard  him  as  one  of  their 
ecclefiaftical  hillorians,  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  the  year  1605.  At  the  grammar- fchool  in  that  town  he 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education,  and  when  he  had 
laid  in  a fufficient  (lore  of  claffical  literature,  he  was  fent  to 
Oxford.  He  was  then  only  14  years  of  age,  but  he  applied 
with  fo  much  vigour  to  his  (Indies,  that  in  the  year  1626 
he  was  admitted  Fellow  of  Merton  college.  After  he  had 
taken  his  degrees,  he  entered  orders,  became  chaplain  to 
lord  Wentworth,  with  whom  he  continued  fome  years,  and, 
in  1638,  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  chaplain  to  lord  Falkland, 
who,  being  raifed  himfelf  to  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate, 
caufed  Mr.  Creffey  to  be  made  canon  of  Windfor  in  the 
year  1642,  and  alfo  dean  of  Laughlin,  but  owing  to  the 
diftrafted  (late  of  the  exifting  times,  he  never  derived  any 
profit  from  either  of  thefe  preferments.  After  the  death  of 
his  patron,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  he 
found  himfelf  almoft  deftitute  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence* 
and  accepted  the  propofal  of  travelling  with  Charles  Bertie, 
efq.  who  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Falmouth,  a fa- 
vourite of  Charles  II. ; but  who  was  killed  in  a naval  battle 
with  the  Dutch  foon  afterthe  relloration.  He  left  England 
in  the  year  1644,  and  making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  his 
pupil,  he  there  embraced  the  Romiffi  religion,  and  made  a 
public  profeffion  of  his  faith  at  Rome  in  the  year  1646. 
At  Paris,  where  he  went  (hortly  after,  he  publiflied  an  ac- 
count of  the  motives  of  his  converfion,  which  was  highly 
applauded  by  the  devotees  to  that  form  of  .religion.  From 
this  period  he  began  to  thinly  of  devoting  himfelf  to  a mo- 
nadic courfe  of  life,  from  which  he  was  diffuaded,  but  be- 
came a member  of  the  Benedidline  college  of  Englifli  monks, 
when  he  changed  his  name  from  Hugti-Paulin  for  that  of 
Serenus  ae  Creffey.  He  remained  at  this  college  feven 
years,  during  which  he  publiflied  a large  work  on  theology, 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  About  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
relloration  he  was  appointed  to  the  million  in  England,  and 
upon  the  fovereign’s  marriage  with  Catharine  the  infanta  of 
Portugal,  was  nominated  chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  refided 
chiefly  at  Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand.  He  died  at  Eall- 
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Grin  (lead  in  theyear  1674,  whither  he  had  retired  from  his 
labours  and  from  the  controverfies  in  which  he  had  latterly 
engaged.  Aithqngh  a zealous  advocate  for  the  new  fyftem 
which  he  had  adopted,  he  maintained  the  charafter  of  an 
open,  candid,  and  good  tempered  opponent,  and  fecnred 
the  refpeft  and  efteem  not  only  of  thofe  who  belonged  to  his 
own  communion,  but  of  his  Proteftant  adverfaries.  His 
principal  work  was  “ The  Church  Hlftory  of  Britanny, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  under  Roman 
Governors,  Britifh  Kings,  the  Englifh-Saxon  Fleptarchy, 
the  Englifh-Saxon,  and  Danifh  Monarchy,  See.”  in  folio, 
d.  he  author  had  intended  to  have  publiflied  another  volume 
of  this  hiftory,  bringing  it  down  to  the  diffolution  of  the 
nionalteries  by  king  Henry  VIII.  but  his  death  already  no- 
ticed prevented  the  accompliftisnent  of  his  defign.  Biog, 
Brit. 

CRESSY,  in  Geography.  See  Crecy. 

CREST,  in  Armoury , the  uppermoft  part  of  the  defenfive 
armour  of  the  head  ; riling  over  the  reft,  in  manner  of  the 
comb  or  tuft  of  a cock  ; to  fuftain  the  effort  of  very  keen 
fcimitars,  &c.  It  has  its  name  from  crijla,  cock's  comb. 
It  likewife  denotes  a tuft  or  plume  of  feathers  on  a helmet. 
Anciently  thofe  aigrettes,  which  the  cavalry  wore  of  a 
greater  height  than  the  infantry,  were  regarded  as  objects  of 
luxury  and  ornament,  and  of  terror  to  the  army.  They 
were  originally  of  horfe-hair  Herodotus  aferibes  the  in- 
vention of  them  to  the  Ethiopians.  They  ftill  ufe  plumes 
of  bird’s  feathers,  and  prefer  thofe  of  a red  colour,  on  ac- 
count of  its  refemblance  to  that  of  blood.  Sometimes  the 
ancients  put  three  on  one  helmet  to  diftinguilh  perhaps  differ- 
ent ranks  or  degrees,  as  the  Turks  ufe  double  and  triple 
tails. 

Crest,  Cup,  Crete,  Fr.  in  Fortification , is  employed 
to  denote  the  earth  thrown  out  of  a ditch,  trench,  &c. 
It  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  moll  elevated  part  of  a 
parapet  or  glacis. 

CREST',  LE,in  Geography, atown  of  France,  in  thedepart- 
ment  of  the  Dr6me,  iituated  on  this  river,  which  divides  it 
north  and  fouth,  18  miles  S.E.  of  Valence,  15  N.  of  Orange, 
48  S.  by  E.  of  Grenoble,  and  432  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Paris. 
Its  whole  population  comprifes  4500  individuals,  but  each 
part  of  the  town  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tri&  of  Die  ; the  northern  contains  3800,  and  its  canton 
11,307  inhabitants,  difperfed  in  16  communes,  upon  a terri- 
torial extent  of  283  kiliometres  ; the  fouthern  contains  only 
700,  and  its  canton  7081  inhabitants  in  12  communes,  and 
upon  an  extent  of  222  kiliometres  and  a half. — Alfo,  a 
commune  in  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  12 
miles  S.  of  Clermont. 

Crest,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy- 
de-Dome,  2 leagues  S.  E.  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 

Crest,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the  uppermoft  part  ef  an 
armoury  ; or  that  part  rifing  over  the  calk,  or  helmet. 

Next  to  the  mantle,  fays  Guillim,  the  creft  or  cognizance 
claims  the  higheft  place,  being  feated  on  the  moft  eminent 
part  of  the  helmet ; yet  fo,  as  to  admit  an  interposition  of 
fome  efcrol,  wreath,  chapeau,  crown,  See. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crefts  to  ftrike  terror  in  their 
enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  fpoils  of  animals  they  had 
killed  ; or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable  mien,  by  mak- ' 
ing  them  appear  taller,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes  of 
feathers,  efpecially  thofe  of  oftriches  and  herons,  for  their 
crefts  ; thefe  tufts  they  called plumarts ; and  they  were  placed 
in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps,  or  bonnets.  Some  had 
their  crefts  of  leather ; others  of  parchment,  pafteboard, 
&c.  fainted  or  varnifhed,  to  keep  out  the  weather ; others 


of  fteel,  wood.  See.  on  which  were  fometimes  reprefented  a 
member  or  ordinary  of  the  coat  ; a?,  an  eagle,  fleur-de-lis. 
Sec.  but  never  any  of  thofe  called  honourable  ordinaries,  as 
pale,  feffe.  Sec.  The  crefts  were  changeable  at  pleafure  ; 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device,  or  or- 
nament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crefts  to  the  Carians, 
who  firft  bore  feathers  on  their  calks,  and  painted  figures 
on  their  bucklers : whence  the  Perlians  called  them 

cocks. 

The  creft  is  efteemed  a greater  mark  of  nobility  than  the 
armoury,  as  being  born  at  Tournaments  ; to  which  none 
were  admitted,  till  they  had  given  proof  of  their  nobility. 
Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diftinguilh  the  feveral  branches  of  a 
family.  It  has  alfo  ferved,  on  occafion,  as  the  diftinguilh. 
ing  badge  of  factions.  Sometimes  the  creft  is  taken  from 
the  device  ; but  more  ufually  it  is  formed  of  fome  piece  of 
the  arms  : thus,  the  emperor’s  creft  is  an  eagle  ; that  of 
Caftile,  a caftle,  Sec.  Families  that  exchange  arms,  as  the 
houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not  change 
their  crefts  ; the  firft  {till  retain  the  horfe,  and  the  latter  the 
mermaid. 

The  creft  of  the  arms  of  England  is  a lion  paffant  gar- 
dant,  crowned  with  an  imperial  crown  ; that  of  France,  a 
fleur-de-lis. 

Crest,  among  Carvers,  an  imagery,  or  carved  work,  to 
adorn  the  head,  or  top,  of  any  thing  : like  our  modem 
corniche. 

CRESTED,  in  Heraldry,  is  a term  applied  to  a cock, 
or  other  bird,  whofe  creft  is  of  a different  tinfture  from 
other  parts. 

Crested  grafs.  See  Grass. 

Crested Jlalk.  See  Stalk. 

CREST-FALLEN,  is  fpoken  of  a horfe,  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  on  which  the  mane  grows,  does 
not  ftand  uptight,  but  hangs  either  to  one  fide  or  the 
other. 

CREST1,  Domenico,  in  Biography.  See  Da  Passig- 
nano. 

CRESTON,  or  Crestono,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Thrace,  and  probably  the  capital  of  Creftoma,  a 
province  of  that  country. 

CRETA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  and  in  Medicine.  See 
Chalk. 

CRETE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  called  Candia  from 
its  capital,  but  known  in  very  ancient  times  by  the  names  of 
Aeria,  Chthonia,  Idasa,  Curete,  and  Macaris,  is  one  of 
the  largeft  illands  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  lies  between 
the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  fea  to  the 
fouth,  the  Carpathian  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Ionian  to  the 
weft.  Its  name  Crete  is  derived  by  fome  from  the  Curetes, 
who  are  faid  to  have  been  its  firft  inhabitants,  by  others  from 
the  nymph  Crete,  daughter  of  Hefperus,  and  by  others 
from  Cretus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
reigned  here.  This  ifiand,  in  remote  ages,  was  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  ; it  abounded  in  all  forts  of  grain,  as  its 
plains  were  covered  with  a deep  rich  foil,  and  it  was  plenti- 
fully watered  by  fmall  rivers.  The  fruits,  according  to 
Pliny’s  account,  were  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other 
countries  ; and  its  wines  have  been  univerfally  commended. 
The  air  was  anciently  deemed  very  pure  and  falubrious,  and 
ftill  retains  the  fame  property,  though  under  the  Mahometan 
yoke  great  part  of  the  country  lies  uncultivated.  From  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  purity  of  its  air,  it  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Macaris,  or  the  fortunate  ifiand.  In 
former  times  100  cities  were  reckoned  in  this  ifiand,  90  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  and  10  more  after  the  Dorians  fettled 
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here ; whence  fprung  the  name  of  Hecatompolis.  Of 
thefe  loo  dries  4.0  remained  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  for  he 
enumerates  fo  many.  The  moft  noted  of  thefe  were  Gnol- 
fu;,  Cydonia,  Gortyna,  Lycus,  Hierapytna,  Eleuthera, 
Rith.ymna,  now  Retimo,  Heraclea,  Prtefos,  Opteron,  and 
Arcadia.  The  principal  mountain  of  this  ifland  is  Ida,  and 
next  to  this  are  Di&e  and  Leud.  Its  rivers  are  few  and 
inconfiderable  ; but  this  defed.  is  fupplied  by  many  creeks 
and  bays,  and  dome  capacious  and  fafe  harbours.  The  la- 
byrinth of  Daedalus  near  mount  Ida  has  been  recorded  among 
its  ancient  curiofities,  but  no  traces  of  it  were  difcoverable 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  Crete  were, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Idaei  Dadyh,  100  in 
number,  who  inhabited  mount  Ida.  (See  Dactyli  Ida't.) 
Next  to  thefe  were  the  g Curetes.  (See  Curetes.)  Con- 
temporary with  thefe  were  the  Titans,  which  fee.  Ac- 
cording to  feveral  ancient  authors,  the  Curetes  and  Idad 
Dadyli  were  the  fame  people,  and  did  not  fettle  in  Crete 
till  the  time  of  Minos.  Bochart  fuppofes,  from  a fimilarity 
between  the  appellation  Curetes  and  that  of  Cerethites,  a 
tribe  among  the  Philiftines,  that  they  came  from  Palelline. 
But  long  before  they  fettled  in  Crete  a colony  of  Pelafgi- 
ans  had  peopled  the  eaftern  coall  of  the  ifland.  After  them, 
Teutamus,  the  grandfather  of  Minos,  brought  thither  a 
colony  of  Dorians  from  Laconia,  and  the  territory  of  Olym- 
pia, in  Pelopcrmefus.  Thefe  inhabitants  occupied  caves  and 
huts,  and  lubfifted  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth  ; but  were  at  laft  reduced  into  one  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  Minos,  who  was  their  (lift  law-giver,  built  many 
towns,  and  introduced  the  arts  of  ploughing  and  fowing.  In 
the  reign  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus  his  brother  traniport- 
ed  feveral  colonies  into  the  neighbouring  iflands,  which  he 
bellowed  upon  the  commanders  of  his  army.  The  Trojans, 
as  the  molt  ancient  writers  have  faid,  were  Cretans.  The 
government  of  the  Cretans  was  at  firft  monarchical.  The 
firft  king,  who  reigned  in  Crete,  was,  according  to  Eufe- 
bius,  Cres  or  Cretes,  of  whom  we  have  many  difcordant 
and  fabulous  accounts.  In  the  lift  of  fovereigns  we  find 
that  Strabo  and  Paufanias  diftinguifh  two  under  the  name 
of  Rhadamanthus,  and  two  under  that  of  Minos.  The 
famous  Rhadamanthus,  who,  according  to  the  poets,  was 
judge  of  the  infernal  regions,  was  brother  to  Minos  II, 
Minos,  the  famous  law-giver  of  Crete,  was  the  firft  of  the 
Grecians  who  equipped  a fleet,  and  gained  the  dominion  of 
the  fea ; the  father  of  Deucalion  the  Argonaut,  and  alfo  of 
Androgeus,  who  was  privately  murdered  by  CEgeus  king 
of  Athens ; in  confequence  of  which  outrage  Minos  de- 
nounced war  againft  the  Athenians.  But  finding  all  at- 
tempts to  revenge  the  death  of  his  foil  unfucceisful,  he  made 
his  appeal  to  the  gods,  who  are  faid  to  have  afflidted  the 
Athenians  with  peftilence  and  famine  ; upon  which  they 
confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  were  informed  that  they 
mull  not  expedl  any  relief,  till  they  were  reconciled  to 
Minos.  The  Cretan  king,  as  the  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ance, impefed  upon  them  a yearly  tribute  of  7 boys  and  7 
girls,  whom  he  condemned  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur, 
during  the  fpace  of  7 or  9 years.  Minos,  having  for  3 fucceed- 
ing  years  exadled  this  fanguinary  tribute,  Thefeus,  who  had 
performed  many  glorious  exploits,  voluntarily  offered  himfelf 
to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  vidlims  ; and  accordingly,  failing 
with  his  devoted  companions  to  Crete,  he  there  killed  the 
Minotaur,  and  refeued  his  country  from  the  bloody  Cretan 
tribute.  Minos  was,  according  to  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  the 
inftitutor  of  thofe  laws,  which  they  have  highly  commended. 
He  firft  banifhed  idlenefs  and  luxury  from  his  dominions  ; 
and  finding  means  of  employment  for  all  his  fubjedls,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  he  would  not  fuffer  any  of  them,  what- 


ever might  be  their  rank,  to  lead  an  indolent  life  ; but  oh- 
liged  them  either  to  ferve  in  the  army,  or  apply  to  agricul- 
ture, which  he  raffed  into  great  reputation.  In  order  to 
efta'blifh  a kind  of  equality  among  hjs  fubjeCls,  he  decreed, 
that  in  each  city  the  children  fhould  be  educated  together, 
in  the  fame  maxims,  exercifes,  and  arts;  that  they  fhould  be 
accuftomed  to  bear  hunger  and  thirft,  heat  and  cold  ; to 
enure  themfelves  to  labour  and  difficulty  ; to  fkirmifh  with; 
each  other  in  fmall  pat  ties,  and  to  exereffe  themfelves  in  a 
kind  of  dance  with  their  armour,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Pyrrhic.  They  were  alfo  accuftomed  to  the  ufe 
of  the  bow,  in  which  they  excelled.  The  poor  and  rich 
took  their  repafts  together,  and  fubfifted  on  the  fame  diet ; 
and  the  expence  of  their  meals  was  defrayed  by  the  public; 
one  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hate  being  applied  to  the 
purpofes  of  religion,  and  the  falaries  of  the  magiflrates,  and 
the  reft  allotted  for  the  public  fcafts.  After  their  repall, 
the  old  men  difeourfed  of  the  aflions  and  virtues  of  their 
aneeftors,  and  of  fuch  as  had  diftvnguiflied  themfelves,  either 
by  their  valour  in  war,  or  their  wifdom  in  peace  ; and  the 
youth,  who  were  prefect  at  thefe  entertainments,  were  ex- 
horted to  propofe  thefe  great  perfens  to  themfelves,  as  mo- 
dels for  the  forming  of  their  manners,  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct.  Another  of  the  inllitutions  of  Minos, 
which  Plato  admires  the  moft,  was  to  infpire  the  youth  be- 
times with  a high  refpedl  for  the  maxims,  cuftoms,  and  laws 
of  their  own  country.  He  would  not  fuller  them  to  quefi- 
tion  the  wifdom  of  their  constitution ; but  commanded  them 
to  confider  the  laws  as  difitated  by  the  gods  themfelves.  He 
paid  the  fame  regard  to  the  magiftrates  and  aged  perfons, 
whom  he  enjoined  every  one  to  treat  with  relpedl  and  ho- 
nour : and  that  nothing  might  leffen  the  reverence  due  to 
age,  he  ordained,  that  if  any  defects  were  obferved  in  them, 
they  fhould  never  be  mentioned  in  the  prefence  of  the  youth. 
Slaves  were  alfo  better  treated  at  Crete  than  any  where 
elfe  ; for  here  it  was  a cuftom,  on  occafion  of  the  feafts  of 
Mercury,  for  the  mafter^  to  wait  on  their  flaves  at  table, 
and  to  perform  the  fame  offices  which  they  received  from 
them  during  the  reft  ®f  the  year.  This  cuftom  was  de- 
figned  to  remind  men  of  the  primitive  ftate  of  the  world,  in 
which  all  men  were  equal ; and  to  fignify  to  the  mailers, 
that  their  fervants  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  themfelves. 
The  laws  of  Minos  were  anciently  in  fuch  repute,  that  Ly- 
.curgus  palled  a confiderable  time  in  Crete,  in  order  to  ftudy 
the  Cretan  conftitution,  that  he  might  form  his  laws  upon 
the  model  of  thofe  which  then  obtained  in  the  ifland.  Plato 
tells  us,  that  Crete,  under  the  government  of  fo  wife  a 
prince,  became  the  abode  of  virtue,  probity,  and  juftice  ; 
and  that  the  laws  which  he  eftablifhed  were  fo  well  founded 
in  juftice  and  equity,  that  they  fubfifted  in  their  full  vigour 
even  in  his  time,  that  is,  above  900  years  after  they  had 
been  firft  publilhed.  It  is  true,  the  Cretans  afterwards  de- 
generated from  their  aneient  probity  ; and  at  length,  by  an 
entire  change  of  manners,  became  the  moft  vicious  nation 
that  was  known  either  to  the  Greeks-  or  Latins.  Polybius 
(1.  vi.)  afferts,  that  the  Cretans  in  his  time  were  avaricious 
and  felfifh  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  think  no  lucre  fordid. 
Suidas  and  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Jov.  v.  8.)  give  them 
the  character  of  liars  and  impoftors;  and  jollify  the  charac- 
ter given  of  them  by  St.  Paul,  on  the  teftimony  of  one  of 
their  own  poets,  probably  Epimenides,  who  paints  them  in 
very  difgraceful  colours.  The  impurity  of  their  amours  is 
too  well  known  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  Strabo 
(1.  x.),  Servius  (iEn.  1.  x.  v.  3x5.),  and  Athenteus  (Deip- 
nos.  1.  xiii.,  See.)  Neverthelefs,  tins  change  of  manners  does 
not  affect  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor  kffen  the 
glory  of  thtir  legiflator.  We  cannot  forbear  mentioning, 
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however,  that  whilil  by  his  inditutions  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  marry,  he  contrived  to  prevent  their  having  too 
many  children  by  very  unwarrantable  means.  Whether  in 
Crete  the  fertility  or  extent  of  the  lands  did  not  correfpond 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  the  men  were  more 
robud,  and  the  women  more  fruitful,  Minos  authorized,  by 
his  laws,  a paffion  which  nature  difavows,  and  permitted  an 
excefs  which  modefty  can  never  name  without  horror.  (See 
Arid.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  Strabo,  L x.  Athen.  I.  xiii.) 

We  learn  from  Suidas,  that  the  race  of  Minos  poffeffed 
the  fovereignty  of  Crete,  till  the  abolition  of  the  monarchi- 
cal government.  Upon  the  introduction  of  a republican 
form,  the  chief  power  was  vefted  in  the  fenate,  compofed  of 
30  members,  called  by  Aridotle  (De  Republ.  1.  ii.  c.  10.) 
the  public  council  of  the  nation.  The  refolutions  of  this 
body,  however,  were  of  no  force  till  the  people  had  con- 
firmed them  by  their  fuffrages.  Next  in  authority  to  the 
fenate  were  the  “cofmi,”  magidrates,  as  their  name  im- 
ports, appointed  for  the  maintaining  of  good  order  (noo-p-o,-) 
in  the  date.  They  were  10  in  number,  and  refembled  the 
Spartan  ephori  ; they  were  chofen  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  and  were  intended  as  a balance  between  the 
people  and  the  fenate,  and  a check  upon  both  ; for,  with- 
out their  approbation,  no  decree  had  any  validity.  They 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic  with  abfolute  power, 
but  were  liable  to  be  called  to  account;  whereas  the  fe- 
nators  were  not  refponfible  for  their  adrr.inidration.  Out  of 
this  body  the  fenators  were  chofen.  In  this  condition  the 
ifland  of  Crete  continued  for  many  years.  But  it  was 
occafionally  diftra&ed  by  civil  conteds.  In  the  time  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Perfes,  the  Gnofilans  and  Gorty- 
nians  had  reduced  all  the  other  cities  of  the  ifland,  and  di- 
vided their  conqueds;  fo  that  the  Cretans  were  no  longer 
free,  but  fubjefd  to  one  of  thefe  cities,  and  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge their  fubjeftion  by  an  annual  tribute.  (Polyb. 
i.  iv.)  By  thefe  internal  commotions  the  Cretans  became 
(killed  in  the  arts  of  war  ; and  their  reputation  in  this  re- 
fptft  was  fo  general  among  other  nations,  that  mod  Hates 
and  princes  always  maintained  in  their  armies  fome  bodies  of 
Cretan  bowmen  and  (lingers  ; the  Cretans  having  been,  in 
-ad  ages,  as  Paufanias  obferves  (in  Attic.),  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  and  experience  in  the  ufe  of  the  fhng  and 
bow.  Xenophon  informs  us  (lib.  iv.)  that  they  were  of 
great  fervice  in  the  retreat  of  the  10,000.  And  if  we  credit 
Arrian  (De  Exped.  Alex.),  many  of  Alexander’s  victories 
were  owing  to  the  Cretan  auxiliaries.  Livy  alfo  mentions 
(lib.  xxxvii.  c.  41.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  21.)  the  advantages  which 
the  Romans  derived  from  the  archers  and  (lingers  of  Crete, 
in  the  famous  battle  fought  near  mount  Olympus.  After 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  Crete,  they  employed 
the  inhabitants  in  all  their  expeditions,  keeping  conftantly 
in  their  pay  a numerous  body  of  Cretan  auxiliaries,  who,  in 
general,  dillinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  gallantry.  (Livy, 
ubi  fupra.)  However,  notwithftan.ding  the  alliance  formed 
between  them  and  the  Romans,  the  Cretans  entered  into 
meafures  with  other  potentates,  without  confulting  the  Ro- 
man fenate.  This  conduct  farm  (lied  the  Romans  (B.  C.  68.) 
with  a fpecious  pretext  for  enflaving  an  ifland,  which,  till 
that  time,  had  been  free  from  all  foreign  fubjeCtion.  The 
Romans  had  formed  a purpofe  of  conquering  Crete;  and 
finding  or  feigning  an  occafion  of  quarrel,  they  employed 
means  for  this  purpofe.  The  Cretans  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate their  enemies;  but  their  ambafladors  returned  from 
Rome  without  fucceeding  in  their  embafi'y.  The  conditions 
impofed  upon  them  were  fo  humiliating,  that  they  chofe 
rather  to  hazard  a war,  than  to  enjoy  peace  upon  fuch 
terms.  As  foon  as  the  ambafladors  were  difmifled,  Me- 
telius  embarked  with  three  legions,  and  arriving  on  the 


eoaft  of  Crete,  landed  without  oppofitfon.  Such-  was  the 
prog  refs  of  his  arms,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  were 
compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke  ( B.  C.  66.)  Me- 
teilus  changed  their  form  of  government ; obliged  them  to 
live  according  to  the  laws  of  Rome;  impofed  an  annual  tri- 
bute upon  the  whole  ifland;  and  reduced  it  to  a Roman 
province,  after  it  had  enjoyed  its  liberties  for  a feries  of 
ages.  According  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  Eutropius,  and 
other  hidorians,  the  Romans  fpent  three  whole  years  in 
this  work  of  fubjugation,  having  to  encounter  with  men  no 
lefs  brave  than  themfelves.  Metellus  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  thefurname  of  Creticus  or  the  Cretan,  foimor.rt- 
ant  did  the  Romans  deem  thisconqued.  For  the  fubfequent 
hidory  and  prefent  Hate  of  this  ifland,  fee  Candia. 

Crete,  Sea  of,  or  Cretan  fea,  is  proptriy  that  part  cf  the 
Agean  fea,  or  Archipelago,  which  lies  about  Crete,  and 
which  contained  the  iflands  of  Claude,  Dia,  Letoa,  gEgilia, 
Calymna,  Aflypalaea,  Thera,  &c. 

CRETEA,  a country  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
where,  and  not  in  Crete,  according  to  Paufanias,  Jupiter 
was  brought  up. 

CRETHOTE,  a town  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  ort 
the  borders  of  the  Propontide. 

CRE  II,  Donato,  in  Biography , a painter,  who  was 
born  at  Cremona,  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Bologna,  in  the 
fchool  of  Lorenzo  Pa  (fin  el  li ; but,  although  he  is  confidered 
one  of  the  bed  difciples  of  that  mader,  his  ityle  partakes 
more  of  that  of  Simone  da  Pefaro;  whofe  beautiful  etchings 
were  the  admiration  of  Creti.  By  ftudying  thefe,  he  ac- 
quired that  delicacy  and  facility  of  drawing  with  the  pen, 
which  have  render-d  his  (ketches  fo  generally  and  fo  deferved- 
iy  edeemed.  As  a painter,  he  is  little  known  out  of 
Bologna  ; but  fome  of  his  pictures  there  exid,  particularly 
an  altar  piece  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Predicatori,  and. 
the  Lead  of  Alexander,  in  the  Palazzo  Fava,  which  pofiefs 
great  merit,  although  the  colouring  of  them  is  fomewhat 
crude  and  difagreeable.  Donato  died  in  1749.  Lanzi. 
Orlandi. 

CRETIC,  Creticus,  in.  Profody,  a trify liable  foot, 
confiding  of  one  lhort  fyllable  between  two  long  ones  ; as 
in  the  words  t-Jop.xi,  quove  nunc. 

CRETIN,  Guilla  ume  Dubois,  dit,  in  Biography , an 
old  French  poet,  was  a native  of  Lyons,  and  died  in  the 
year  1525.  He  was  hidoriographer  to  the  king,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France.  His  works  were  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1724.  They 
are  full  of  puns,  conundrums,  and  equivocal  expreffions,  as 
hasjudly  been  obferved  by  Rabelais  in  his  Pantagruei,  where 
Cretin  is  deflgned  by  the  name  of  old  Rominagrobis.  Non  v. 
Diftionaire  Hidorique. 

CRETINS,  is  the  name  given  in  the  republic  of  Valais 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  in 
Fiance,  formerly  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  to  helplefs  idiots, 
whofe  organization  is  fo  incomplete,  that  the  mod  prefling 
wants  ot  life  lcarcely  draw  from  them  ary  fymptonas  of 
feilfation.  They  generally  lie  on  couches,  or  on  the 
ground,  like  fenfelefs  brutes.  Somttimes,  fays  Mr.  Coxe, 
in  his  “ Travels  through  S wiflerland,”  they  are  feen  balking 
in  the  fun,  with  dar  ng  eyes,  open  mouths,  their  tongues 
half  out,  and  their  heads  hanging  down,  exhibiting  the 
mod  affe&ing  fpedtacle  of  intellectual  imbecility  that  can 
poffibly  be  conceived.  Mr.  J.  G.  Le  Maitre,  in  his  travel's 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  faw,  at  Martigny  in  the  Valais, 
innumerable  idiots  with  didorted  forms,  “grinning  horribly 
a ghaftly  fmile”  in  almod  every  window. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  “ Recherches  fur  ler. 
Arr.ericains,”  Cretins  are  deaf,  mute,  and  aimod  infenfible 
to  blows ; but  they  are  neither  furious  nor  laeUyoluit  j they 
_ have 
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have  no  other  ftimufus  than  their  phyfical  wants,  are  never 
contradicted  or  infulttd  by  children,  and  are  approached  with 
veneration  by  old  peoDle. 

Every  humane  attention  is  paid  to  thefe  miferab'e  ob- 
jects, be  their  parents  ever  fo  poor.  A fortunate  preju- 
dice preferves  thtir  exigence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Countries  where  they  are  found  imagine  that  it  is  a mark 
of  divine  favour  to  have  an  id;ot  of  this  kind  born  in  their 
family.  They  elteem  them.  “ Bleffings  from  Heaven,”  and 
call  them  “ Souls  of  God  without  Sin  ;”  becaufe,  as  they 
are  incapable  of  intentional  criminality,  they  confider  them 
as  certain  of  happmtfs  in  a future  ftate.  Inftead  of  neg- 
lecting thefe  unhappy  mortals,  they  treat  them  with  the 
mod  affeCtionate  kindnets,  and  deprive  themfelves  of  com- 
mon neceffaries  in  order  to  afford  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  to  thefe  fuppofed  favourites  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Coxe  fays,  that  thefe  idiots  are  fuffered  to  marry,  as 
well  among  themfelves  as  with  others.  However,  Mr. 
1 . J.  Durand,  in  his  “ Statiftique  Ehmentaire  de  la  Suiffe,” 
publiihed  at  Laufanne  m 1795,  affures  us  that  they  do  not 
perpetuate  their  race.  Their  organization  is  incomplete 
from  their  birth,  and  often  in  a family  of  five  or  fix  children 
there  is  but  one  cretin.  This  monftrolity,  therelore,  can- 
not, as  it  has  been  afferted,  arife  from  the  difgufting  filthi- 
nefs  of  the  parents,  for  the  want  of  cleanlinefs  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thole  countries  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ; and 
there  are  cretins  in  families  of  the  utmoft  cleanlinefs 
and  of  the  firft  opulence.  Nor  can  it  be  owing  to  their 
phyfical  education  ; for  the  idiots  from  the  cradle  are  fed 
and  brought  up  like  their  brothers  and  fibers,  who  labour 
under  no  intellectual  imbecility.  Neither  can  it  be  attributed 
to  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  valleys,  or  to  the  unwholtfome- 
nefs  of  the  water,  fince  thefe  caufes  would  operate  equally 
on  all  the  inhabitants. 

Thefe  remarks  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  learned 
Ramond,  in  his  “ Obfervations  fur  les  Pyrenees.”  He  af- 
firms, that  the  idiots  of  the  Valais  are  inferior  both  in  num- 
ber and  imbecility  to  thofe  of  the  valley  of  Luchen,  and 
other  vallies  in  the  Pyrenees.  “ On  obferving  this  fad 
conformity,”  fays  he,  “ who  would  not  fuppofe  that  the 
caufes  of  this  degradation  muff  be  the  fame  ?”  And  yet 
the-  cretins  of  the  Valais  are  found  towards  the  fouth  in 
confined  valleys,  on  a moiff  foil,  and  having  none  but 
ltagnant  water;  whilft,  in  the  Pyrenees,  they  are  moftly  in 
fpacious  vallies  to  the  north,  in  an  open  country,  in  a dry 
and  temperate  atmofphere,  and  furrounded  by  pure  and 
limpid  fprings. 

Betides,  thefe  idiots  are  not  abfoluiely  confined  to  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  ; they  are  alfo  met  with  in  other  coun- 
tries, yet  not  fo  frequently.  Sir  George  Staunton  informs 
us,  in  his  “ Embaffy  to  China,”  that  he  found  traces  of  cre- 
tinage  in  a very  mountainous  diftrift  of  that  country.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  at  Hull,  a female  cretin  of  the  name  of 
Southern,  and  another  at  Plymouth,  a boy,  fon  to  Mr.  Cow- 
ley, the  inn-keeper.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  truth 
is,  that  idiots  are  more  abundant  in  fome  diftriCts  of  the 
Valais,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

A phyfician  of  Lyons,  happening  to  be  at  Sion,  the 
capital  of  the  Valais,  three  days  after  the  death  of  a cretin, 
folicited,  in  vain,  permiffion  to  open  the  body,  although  the 
cauics  of  this  extraordinary  appearance  have  not  yet  been 
fatisfaCforily  explained.  Theabbe  Richard,  in  his  “Voyage 
a’ltalie,”  has  publilhed  feveral  ingenious  conjectures  on  this 
fubjeCl  under  the  article  Savoye.  M.  de  Sauffure  af- 
eribes  this  diforder  to  the  concentrated  heat  and  ltagnant 
air ; but  for  further  particulars  we  refer  to  the  article 
-Goitre. 

• CRETIO,  in  Antiquity , a certain  number  of  day  s allawed 


the  heir  to  confider  whether  he  would  ?.&  as  heir  to  the. 
deceaftd  or  not;  after  which  time  if  he  did  not  aCt,  he  was 
excluded  trom  the  eitate. 

CRETOPOL1S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  A fit, 
in  Carbalia,  a country  of  Pamphylia. 

CREVACORE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Sefia,  which  formerly  conftituted  part 
of  Piedmont  in  Italy.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Verceil.  The  town  contains  919,  and  the 
canton  6792  inhabitants,  difperfed  in  18  communes.  Before 
the  revolution  it  was  ffyled  a marquifate,  and  had  a very 
fine  callle. 

CREVALCORE,  Da,  Antonio,  in  Biography , a 
painter,  whofe  family  name  was  Leonelli,  but  who  was  called 
da  Crevalcore,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a town  in  the 
Bolognefe  ilate.  This  artift  flourifhed  at  Bologna  in  the 
year  j 490,  and  diftinguilhed  himfclf  as  a portrait  painter. 
He  aiio  reprefented,  with  fuccefs,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
animals,  and  was  befides  a celebrated  muflcian.  Orlandi. 

Crevalcore,  da,  Pietro  Maria,  thefcholarofDionigio 
Calvaert,  defigntd  and  painted  with  great  bravura  at  Bo- 
logna- His  pictures  fhew  that  he  ftudied  the  works  of  the 
Caracci  with  fome  advantage.  He  flourifhed  in  the  y^ear 
1530.  Lanzi. 

CREVASTA,  in  Geography , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Albania  ; 3 6 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Durazzo. — Alfo,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  8 miles  S.  of  Joannina,  in  the  province  of 
Albania. 

CREVECOEUR,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Otfe  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Beauvais,  which, 
before  the  revolution,  conferred  the  title  of  marquis  on  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dittriCl  of  Clermont,  and  has  fome  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth.  The  town  contains  2013,  and  the  canton 
11,207  inhabitants,  in  20  communes,  upon  a territorial  ex- 
tent of  155  kiliometres. 

Crevecoeur,  a Dutch  fort  and  faCtory  in  Africa  at  Acra, 
on  the  GoldCoaft,  fituated  within  cannon-ffiot  of  the  Englilh 
fort  James,  on  the  extremity  of  a high  rock  ; the  beach  for 
landing  being  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  mulketry  of 
the  fort.  It  is  a fquare  building,  flanked  with  batteries 
joined  by  long  curtains,  of  fuch  irregular  conltruCtion  that 
it  cannot  withfland  a long  attack. 

CREVELT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  which  formerly  conftituted  a part  of  the  duchy 
of  Jtiliers,  in  Weftphalia.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a diftriCt, 
and  very  neatly  built.  It  has  a fub-prefeCt,  a court  of 
juflice,  a regiller-office,  and  7443  inhabitants ; feveral 
of  whom  are  Memnonites,  and  whofe  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  filk,  velvet,  ribbands,  foap, 
and  tobacco,  are  exceedingly  flouriflting.  The  diftriCt  has 
befides  excellent  paftures,  is  famous  for  its  good  butter, 
and  abounds  with  all  ferts  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax.  It 
contains  11  cantons,  192  communes,  and  137,215  inha- 
bitants, upon  an  extent  of  1375  kiliometres. 

CREVIC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  and  diftriCt  of  Luneville  ; league  N.W.  of 
Luneville. 

CREVIER,  John  Baptist  Lewis,  in  Biography , 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1693,  fludied  under  the  celebrated 
Rollin,  was  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Beauvais  ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  mailer,  completed  his  unfinilhed 
Roman  Hiftory  in  8 volumes.  He  alfo  edited  Livy,  with 
notes,  in  4to.,  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
in  6 vols.  in  4to.,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris, 
in  7 vols.  1 2 mo.,  and  a French  Rhetoric,  in  2 vols.  nmo., 
which  has  been  reprinted  at  Liege  in  17S7.  All  his 
2 works 
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works  breathe  the  pureft  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue.  H’S  ftyle,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
llollin.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  ift  of  December,  17 65, 
in  his  74th  year.  His  obfervations  on  Montefquieu's  Ef- 
prit  des  Loix  have  funk  into  merited  oblivion.  Nouv. 
Dift.  Hiftorique. 

CREUILLY,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Caen,  and 
6 miles  E.  of  Bayeux.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Caen,  and  has  a population  of  1060  indivi- 
duals. The  canton  itfelf  contains  31  communes,  and 
14.059  inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  127  kilio- 
metres and  a half. 

CREUS,  or  Cruz,  Cape,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the 
coaft  of  Catalonia  in  the  Mediterranean.  N.  lat.  420  29'. 
Hong  19°  53'  E.  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe. 

CREUSE,  a river  of  France,  which  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  nine  central  departments.  It  has  its  fource  in 
the  fouth,  in  the  mountains  which  border  the  department 
of  Correze,  flows  to  the  north,  and,  palling  by  Aubuffon, 
Argenton,  Le  Blanc,  La  Roche  Pofay,  and  La  Guerche, 
it  throws  itfelf  into  the  river  Vienne,  below  La  Haye,  at  a 
place  called  he  Bee  des  Eaux.  It  takes  up  the  Little 
Creufe  and  the  Gartempe.  The  Creufe  is  navigable  only 
in  fome  places : its  courfe  is  about  230  kiliometres. 

Creuse,  the  Department  of  the,  is  the  feventh  central 
department  of  France.  Its  capital  is  Gucret.  It  confilts 
of  the  province  formerly  called  La  Marche,  and  owes  its 
name  to  the  river  Creufe. 

To  the  northweft  this  department  is  bounded  by  that  of 
the  Indre  ; to  the  north-eaflt  by  that  of  the  Allier  ; to  the 
call  by  that  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  ; to  the  fouth  by  that  of 
the  Correze  ; and  to  the  weft  by  that  of  the  Upper  Vienne. 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Creufe,  the  Little  Creufe,  the 
Tardes,  Thorion,  Ardour,  and  Gartempe. 

The  climate  is  ferene  and  falubrious,  but  rather  cold. 
The  foil  is  not  favourable  to  wheat,  but  it  produces  rye, 
oats,  garden-fruits,  and  the  vine.  There  are  good  paftures  for 
horfes,  cattle,  and  fheep  ; coal  mines,  marble  quarries,  and 
mineral  fprings.  The  principal  trade  is  in  cattle,  wool,  and 
cheefe. 

The  department  of  the  Creufe  has  fome  capital  manufac- 
tures of  tapeftry,  coarfe  woollens,  and  linen  cloth.  Its  ter- 
ritorial extent  is  5794  fquare  kiliometres  and  a half.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  216,255,  or  751  indivi- 
duals to  the  fquare  league.  The  average  contribution  of 
each  individual  annually  is  about  4^.  3 d.  fterling. 

Befides  the  capital,  Gucret,  the  principal  towns  are 
Aubuffon,  Bonnat,  Evaux,  Felletin,  Bourganeuf,  and 
Bouffac. 

CREUSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town  of 
Boeotia,  fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  the  arfenal 
of  the  Thefpians.  Paufanias,  1.  ix.  Boeotic.  c.  32. 

CREUSSEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Franconia, 
in  Germany,  9 miles  W.  of  Egra,  with  a flourifliing  manu- 
facture of  earthenware.  It  is  alfo  called  Creufen,  in  Latin 
Crufina,  and  belonged  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  as  margrave 
of  Anfpach. 

CREUTZBERG,  or  Creutzbwrg,  a fmall  town  of 
Pruffia,  in  the  duchy  of  Silefia,  on  the  little  river  Brinnitz, 
in  the  principality  of  Brieg,  39  miles  E.  of  Brieg,  famous 
for  its  very  brilk  trade  in  honey,  bees’  wax,  leather, 
and  linen  cloth. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Saxe  Eifenach,  fituated  on  the  river  Werra, 
over  which  there  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge.  The  place 
contains  320  houfes  and  about  1600  inhabitants,  whofe 
chief  induftry  confifts  in  agriculture. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of 
Vo L.  X. 


Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of  Natangen  in  Eaft  Pruffia,  with  an 
old  ruined  caftle. 

CREUTZFELDER,  Johan  Georg,  in  Biography , 
a portrait  painter,  who  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1633.  We 
have,  amongft  many  others,  the  following  portraits  en- 
graved after  this  artift  : Gottlieb,  count  of  Oetlingen,  a 
fmall  plate,  by  L.  Kilian  : Philip  Gottlieb,  count  of  Ho~ 
henloe,  a large  ova!  ditto  by  Hainzelman.  Heinecken. 

CREUTZNACH,  in  Latin  Cruciniacum,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Rhine 
and  Molelle,  on  the  river  Nahe,  24  miles  S.W.  of  Miyence. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Simmern, 
and  has  3187  inhabitants.  The  canton  contains  17  com- 
munes, and  a population  of  9265  individuals.  The  falt- 
fprings  near  Creutznach  are  very  important,  and  produce 
annually  to  the  value  of  from  220  to  230,000  French  livres 
to  the  public  revenue. 

CREUTZOFF,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland ; 16 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Mittau. 

CREUX,  a term  in  Sculpture , much  ufed  by  the  French; 
though  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  naturalized  among  us  i 
but  the  want  of  a word  of  equal  import  in  Englifh,  as  it 
has  frequently  put  us  under  a neceffity  of  uiing  this  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  work  ; fo  it  pleads  ftrongly  for  its  ad- 
miffion  into  our  language. 

Creux  originally  lignifies  a hollow,  cavity,  or  pit,  out  of 
which  fomething  has  been  fcooped,  or  dug : hence  it  is 
ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture,  and  graving,  where 
the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within  the  face,  or 
plane  of  the  plate,  or  matter  engraven  on. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  ftands  oppofed  to  relievo  ; where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  emboffed,  and  appear  prominent  above 
the  face  of  the  matter. 

CREUZBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Czaflau ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Teutfch-Brod. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  toaffiip,  boat, 
or  other  veffel. 

The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a ffiip  are  regu- 
lated by  the  number  of  lads  it  may  carry  ; each  laft  making 
two  tun. 

The  crew  of  a Dutch  fhip,  from  40  to  50  lafts,  is  feven 
failors  and  a fwabber  ; from  50  to  60  lafts,  the  crew  confifts 
of  eight  men  and  fwabber;  and  thus  increafes  at  the  rate 
of  one  man  for  every  ten  lafts ; fo  that  a fhip  of  100  lafts 
has  twelve  men,  &c.  Englifh  and  French  crews  are  ufual- 
ly  ftronger  than  Dutch ; but  always  in  about  the  fame 
proportion. 

In  a fhip  of  war  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatfwain’s  crew,  the  carpenter’s  crew,  the 
gunner’s  crew.  See. 

Crew,  Nathaniel,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  prelate 
who  ftourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
was  born  in  1633,  and  was  the  fifth  fon  of  lord  Crew.  In 
the  year  165 2 he  was  admitted  commoner  of  Lincoln  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  February 
1655-6,  and  ftiortly  after  was  chofen  fellow  of  that  college. 
At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  became  a zealous  ad- 
herent of  the  royal  caufe,  and  was  foon  made  one  of  the 
proftors  of  the  univerfity.  In  the  following  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  then  went  into  holy  or- 
ders. He  was  elefted  reftorof  Lincoln  college,  and  in  the 
following  April  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  Chichefter,  with 
which  he  held  the  precentorfhip.  He  became  a favourite  of 
the  king,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet,  and  in 
1671  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Oxford.  He  had  held  this 
fituation  but  three  years,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  more 
important  bifhopric  of  Durham,  which  was  given  him  in 
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confequence  of  fome  fervices  rendered  by  him  to  the  duke 
of  York,  to  whofe  meafures  he  teems  to  have  been  but  too 
fubfervient.  In  1676  he  was  admitted  to  the  rank  of  privy- 
counfellor  j and  on  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
be  obtained  the  appointment  of  dean  of  the  chapel-royal  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Compton,  bifhop  of  London,  who  was 
rendered  unfit  by  his  honeft  and  zealous  oppofition  to  po- 
pery. The  principles  of  bifhop  Crew  feem  never  to  have 
flood  in  his  way  of  preferment  ; he  could  change  with  the 
■ times,  and  join  in  any  afts  that  his  fuperiors  might  deem  fit 
to  be  performed.  He  was  accordingly  felefted  as  one  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners  to  carry  into  effect  the  deter- 
minations of  James,  which  finally  coft  the  ill-fated  fove reign 
his  crown.  In  this  commiffion  Crew  was  the  abettor  of 
many  of  the  cruel  projects  which  difgraced  that  age.  He 
took  an  aftive  part  in  the  fufpenfion  of  the  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  perfecutions  inflifted  upon  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnfon,  an  eminent  divine  ; and  he  countenanced  by  his 
prefence  another  profeention  carried  on  again  ft  Dr.  Peachy. 
In  the  fame  year  he  offered  to  attend  the  pope’s  nuncio  at 
his  public  entry  into  London,  but  it  is  faid  his  coachman 
refuted  to  drive  him  that  way.  He  proceeded  on  in  this 
courfe  without  any  remorfe,  or  apparent  anxiety,  till  he 
found  the  prince  of  Orange’s  party  likely  to  prevail  ■ he 
then  began  to  contrive  means  for  efcaping  the  punifhme'tit 
clue  to  his  mifdeeds.  When  William  afeended  the  throne, 
the  name  of  Crew  was  omitted  in  the  pardon  granted  to 

• thofe  who  had  been  aftive  for  the  fallen  monarch.  The 

• bifhop  abfconded,  - and  offered  to  refign  his  office  if  he 
might  be  allowed  a thoufand  a-year  during  life.  By  the 
interceffion  of  Dr.  Tillotfon  he  was  permitted  to  make  his 
peace,  and  retain  his  dignity  on  very  eafy  terms.  In  1691 
he  fucceeded  to  the  t'tle  and  eftates  of  his  late  father,  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  laft  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  from  this 
time  he  paffed  through  life  without  much  notice,  and  fpent 
his  time  in  works  of  munificence,  hofpitality,  and  charity. 
He  d;ed  in  September,  1721,  aged  88,  having  held  the 
fee  of  Durham  47  years,  and  his  office  as  bifhop  full  half  a 
century,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Bourchier,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  was  a longer  period  than  any  Englifhman 
had  ever  enjoyed  that  difttnguifhed  honour.  His  lordfhip 
died  without  iffue;  nor  did  he  leave  any  works  as  a literary 
charafter  to  render  his  name  illuftrious,  and  his  conduft  as 
a man  and  a courtier  have  no  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  pol- 
terity.  They  deferve,  however,  notice,  in  order  that  others 
may  be  deterred  from  ailing  fo  inglorious  a part  when 
temptations  to  wealth  or  to  worldly  honour  are  held  out  to 
draw  them  from  the  line  of  duty  and  ftrift  integrity.  Biog. 
Biit. 

CREWKERNE,  in  Geography , a market  town  in  So- 
inerfetfliire,  England,  coniifts  of  five  Itreets,  and  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a pleafant  well-wooded  valley,  remarkable  for  the 
falubrity  of  the  air  and  the  high  cultivation  of  the  furround- 
ing  lands.  The  Saxon  name  was  Crucernc,  derived,  accord- 
ing to  fome  topographers,  from  Cruce,  a crofs,  and  Came , 
a cottage.  Leland  mentions  his  having  feen  the  former 
when  at  Crewkerne,  and  deferibes  it  as  then  environed  by 
fmall  pillars.  The  church,  with  a body  and  tranfepts,  and 
a handfome  embattled  tower,  fupported  by  maiTy  pillars, 
deferves  the  antiquary’s  attention,  as  it  is  decorated  with 
manycurious  fculptures  and  hasa  confeffional  behindthealtar. 
The  door  of  entrance  on  one  fide  is  furmounted  by  the  re- 
prefentation  of  two  fwine,  intended  as  emblematic  of  the 
polluted  foul  of  the  penitent  previous  to  confeffion  and  ab- 
folution,  the  purity  conferred  by  which  is  denoted  in  the 
figures  of  two  angels  over  another  door.  There  are  two 
akns-houfes,  a large  charity  fchool  endowed  by  Dr.  Hody, 
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a free  grammar  fchool,  a work-houfe,  and  a handfome  town- 
houfe,  though  greatly  out  of  repair.  It  has  fome  manu- 
faftures  of  dowlas,  fail-cloth,  girt-web,  and  Hockings.  By 
the  return  of  the  population  aft,  41  Geo.  III.,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  489,  and  of  perfons  2.576,  of  whom 
1154  are  males  and  1422  females,  406  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  553  in  trade,  manufaftures,  or  handicraft. 
The  market  on  Saturdays  is  well  fupplied  with  provifions 
and  corn,  and  here  is  an  annual  fair  in  September.  Crew- 
kerne is  131-5  miles  W.S.W.  of  London.  Collinfon’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Somerfetfhire,  3 vols.  4to. 

CREX,  in  Ornithology , the  daker-hen  or  rail  of  Ray, 
Willughby,  and  Albmus,  the  crake-gallinule  of  Pennant 
and  Latham,  and  rallus  with  red- ferruginous  wings  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Gmelin.  See  Rallus  Crex. 

Crex  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  Bellonius,  Aldrovand, 
Willughby,  and  Ray,  to  the  fpotted  red-fhank  of  Pennant 
or  fpotted  fnipe  of  Latham,  the  Scolopax  totanvs  of 
Gmelin,  which  fee. 

CREXA,  in  ykneient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Adri- 
atic fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Illyria,  according  to  Pliny  ; called 
by  Ptolemy  Crepfa,  and  now  Cherfo. 

CRIB,  in  the  Engliffi  Salt-Works,  the  name  given  to  a 
fort  of  cafe  ufed  in  fome  places  inltead  of  the  drab,  to  put 
the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan. 

Tliefe  cribs  are  like  hay-racks,  wide  at  the  top,  and  ta- 
pering to  a narrow  bottom,  with  wooden  tops  on  each  fide, 
placed  fo  clofe,  that  the  fait  cannot  eafily  fall  through 
them.  Through  thefe  apertures,  however,  the  fuperfluous 
faiine  hquor  drains  out,  and  leaves  the  fait,  after  a few 
days,  dry  enough  to  be  added  to  the  heaps  that  Hand 
ready  for  fale.  At  Lymington,  and  in  fome  other  places, 
they  ufe,  inltead  of  thefe  cribs,  a fort  of  wooden  troughs 
with  holes  in  the  bottom,  through  which  the  faiine  liquor 
drains  from  the  fait,  and  falls  into  veffels  placed  underneath 
to  receive  it  ■,  and  in  other  places  they  ufe  barrows  or  wicker 
bafkets,  out  of  which  the  liquor  runs  with  great  eafe  on  all 
fides  at  once. 

Crib  -biting,  a vice  of  horfes  ; this  term  is  of  purely  Engliffi 
origin,  which  is  not  frequent  with  the  terms  ufed  in  the 
management  or  difeafes  of  the  horfe,  which  are  for  the  moil 
part  French  or  Latin  ftrangely  corrupted. 

The  crib  denotes,  in  more  modern  phrafe,  the  manger, 
from  manger,  French,  to  eat  ; the  crib  being  left  for  the 
fodder  of  the  cows,  to  which  the  name  is  at  prefent  exclu- 
fively  applied  ; the  original  crib,  fince  oats  have  been  intro- 
duced, being  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  ftable  for  the  horfe, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  rack,  fo  that  the  term  crib- 
biting  to  fome  would  appear  improper,  to  others  too  antique, 
or  entirely  obfolete.  The  crib-biting  horfe  has  generally  a 
lean  conftrifted  appearance,  the  fkin  being  contrafted  about 
the  ribs,  a funken  watery  eye,-orelfe  too  dry  ; the  mufcles  of 
the  face  alfo,  as  well  as  the  fkin,  drawn  up  with  rigidnefs  ; 
when  unemployed  in  eating,  bis  almoft  conftant  amulement 
is  to  grafp  the  rail  of  the  manger  with  his  front  teeth,  then 
to  draw  himfelf  up  to  it  as  to  a fixed  point,  by  a general 
contraftion  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk  : 
at  the  fame  time  the  effort  is  attended  with  a grunting 
found,  apparently  from  air  expelled  by  the  mouth  ; a re- 
laxation fucceeds,  and  then  a new  effort,  Havering  the  manger 
very  much  with  the  tongue,  as  the  mouth  being  held  open, 
the  faliva  naturally  takes  this  direftion. 

The  horfe  that  has  contrafted  this  unfightly  habit  grows 
lean,  his  digeftion  is  fometimes  impaired,  and  it  is  generally- 
conceived  he  draws  air  into  his  flomach,  which  is  the  caule 
of  this  ; his  temper  becomes  fonred,  and  more  or  iefs  weak- 
nefs  and  unfitnefs  for  fervice  enfue,  according  to  his  natural 
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flrength  ; for  fome  do  not  appear  materially  in  this 
refpedl  to  be  injured  by  it  ; while  others  are  ob- 
vioufly  rendered  much  weaker  by  it,  and  more  inca- 
pable of  a proper  day’s  work;  it  appears  indeed  that  horfes 
of  a fiery,  hot,  and  unkind  temper  get  the  molt  eafiiy  into 
this  vice. 

How  this  extraordinary  propenfity  is  firfl  created,  has 
not  been,  we  believe,  much  attended  to  ; with  fome  it  ap- 
pears to  arife  naturally,  as  though  the  fucking  of  air  gave 
them  pleafure,  or  a relief  from  fome  fort  of  fuffeting  : at 
it:  It  we  imagined  pains  of  the  Itomach  from  acidity,  or  other 
caufes  might  create  it,  as  horfes  eat  dirt,  or  gnaw  the  walls,  to 
alleviate  unpleafant  feelings  of  this  organ.  The  bad  digtftion 
and  foul  feeding  are  probably  only  a confequence  and  not  a 
caufe  of  this  malady.  That  horfes  at  all  difpofed  to  it  may 
be  eafiiy  led  into  it  by  the  pradlices  of  the  grooms  in  clean- 
ing them,  we  have  iittle  doubt ; if  they  clean  them  before  the 
manger,  and  irritate  them  with  too  fevere  a comb,  and  in 
parts  where  they  cannot  endure  it,  they  feize  upon  the  man- 
ger fora  counter  adion  to  their  fufferings,  and  in  doing  this 
mult  firft  get  a habit  of  it,  and  may  extend  it  to  the  removing 
of  other  pains,  or  diltrefsful  feelings.  By  this  means,  efpecially 
if  the  grooms,  and  fome  have  a happy  knack  of  this,  after 
every  bite,  put  in  a blow  or  ftroke  of  the  comb,  till  they 
follow  each  other  in  regular  fucceffion,  they  create  a vice 
which  may  or  may  not  continue  afterwards,  according  to  the 
fituation  and  circumltances  attending  the  individual.  Some 
are  faid  to  get  it  by  imitation  of  other  horfes  ; whether  or 
not  the  fame  pradlices  of  the  groom  applied  to  feveral  horfes 
in  the  fame  liable,  Ihould  not  be  rather  apprehended  to  be  the 
caufe,  we  are  not  allured  ; in  one  inllance,  we  think,  we  ob- 
ferved  this  fatisfadlorily  enough  to  be  the  caufe,  though  it 
palled  for  imitation. 

To  break  horfes  of  this  vice  is  difficult ; cutting  off  the 
end  of  the  tongue  has  been  recurred  to  by  fume  as  a 
cure  for  it ; the  forenefs  created  by  this  means  deltroying  the 
inclination  to  the  trick  for  a time  ; when  the  habit  once 
being  interrupted,  might  or  might  not  again  return. 

Another  and  more  ufual  way  with  thefe  horfes  is  to  buckle 
a ftrap  tight  about  their  neck,  fo  tight  as  to  prevent,  by  the 
conftridlion  of  the  throat,  the  power  of  doing  it,  or  at  any 
rate,  creating  fufficient  uneafinefs  to  dilincline  them  to  it, 

Inpreventingthehabit,  it  appearsbut  reafonable  with  regard 
to  fuch  horfes  as  are  inclined  to  it,  always  to  turn  them  from 
the  manger  before  they  are  cleaned,  with  their  heads  to  the 
heel-polts,  or  to  clean  them  in  the  open  air,  or  by  other 
means,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  irritating  thofe  that  have 
preternaturally  thin  and  irritable  Heins,  by  too  rough  an  iron 
comb,  and  to  break  through  any  regular  habit  of  inducing 
biting  after  each  ftroke  of  the  comb,  for  they  learn  to  do 
this  at  firft  only  in  the  moft  fenfible  parts,  as  the  flanks, 
the  infide  of  the  thighs,  the  belly,  &c.  and  afterwards  in 
every  part  on  the  flighteft  touch  of  the  comb,  or  even  the 
fight  of  it.  Some  horfes,  it  muft  be  admitted,  are  truly  dif- 
ficult to  clean  ; many  alfo  are  rendered  more  fo  than  they 
need  be  by  inconfiderate  rafhnefs,  and  ill  applied  feverity, 
to  prevent  thefe  affociations  and  mifehief.  Proper  precau- 
tions cannot  be  taken  too  early  againft  a habit  of  this  kind, 
for  once  formed,  it  is  not  eafiiy  afterwards  to  be  fubdued, 
even  by  great  patience  and  well-judged  meafures. 

Inconcludingtheferemarks,  we  mayobferve,  that  inthepur- 
chafeand  fale  of  horfes  this  vice  is  not  unfrequently  a fubjed 
of  litigation  : (hould  we  venture  to  interpofe  an  opinion  on  the 
queftion  ufually  agitated  on  thofe  occaiions,  whether  a horfe 
be  unfound  or  not,  or,  in  other  words,  returnable  or  not  with 
this  defed,  we  Ihould  fay  if  the  warranty  extended  to  found- 
nefs  only,  the  horfe  is  not  returnable,  as  horfes  are  often 
found  with  it  as  to  their  going  ; but  if  vice  is  ftated  in  the 


warranty,  the  horfe  is  unqueflionably  returnable,  as  it  may 
be  ranked  among  the  worit  of  them. 

CRIBBAGE,  a game  at  cards,  wherein  no  cards  are 
thrown  out,  and  the  fet  makes  fixty-one  : it  being  an  advan- 
tage to  deal,  by  reafon  of  the  crib,  it  is  proper  to  lift  for  it  ; 
and  he  who  has  the  leaft  card  deals. 

CRIBBATPI  Lime-works,  in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of 
Brecon  county,  in  South  Wales,  are  the  property  of  Matthew  i 
Gwyn,  efq.  leafed  to  Shearby  and  Co.  who  have  made  a 
rail-way  extenfion  of  the  line  of  the  Swanfea  canal,  of  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  to  reach  thefe  quarries,  which 
are  iituate  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  mineral  bafon  or  coal 
diltrid  of  South  Wales.  (Phil.  Tranf.  I Sod,  p.  342.)  See 
Swansea  Canal. 

CRIBBLE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fometimes  employed 
provincially  to  fignify  a coarfefort  of  meal,  which  is  but  very- 
little  finer  than  bran. 

CRIBRARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  in  the  clafs  crypto- 
gamia,  and  the  order  of  fungi,  formed  by  Schrader  out  of 
the  fpherocarpi  of  Bulliard.  It  has  for  its  ellential  charader 
a pericarp,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  numerous  apertures, 
through  which  the  (eeds  are  ejeded  in  the  form  <*f  a powder. 
It  contains  fpherocarpus  trichioides,  and  femi-trichioides  of 
Bulliard,  and  feveral  ocher  fpecies,  all  which  are  found  in 
autumn  on  rotten  wood. 

CRIBRATION,  in  Pharmacy,  fif ting  \ the  act  of  fepa- 
rating  the  finer  parts  of  a medicine,  whether  dry  or  humid, 
from  the  groffer ; the  latter  by  means  of  a pulping  fieve, 
the  former  by  a fine  fearce. 

With  refped  to  cribration,  Quincy  makes  the  following 
remark,  in  order  to  obviate  the  mifehiefs  and  inconveniences 
which,  through  inadvertency  or  halte,  frequently  happen  in 
thepradical  (hops:  which  is,  that  whatfoever  is  to  be  pow- 
dered, the  whole  ingredient  or  ingredients,  with  afi  their 
parts,  to  be  ufed,  Ihould  pals  the  fieve,  and  be  all  mixed 
equally  together  before  any  be  ufed.  For  through  negled 
of  this  caution,  feveral  medicines  which  come  under  this 
kind  of  management,,  will,  in  their  different  parts,  be  of  dif- 
ferent efficacies,  according  as  that  part  of  moll  virtue,  being 
more  or  lefs  friable,  may  pafs.  through  firft,  which  will  make 
that  much  too  ftrong,  or  remain  behind  to  the  fame  preju- 
dice. In  compoiition  likewife  of  ingredients  of  different 
textures  or  cohefions,  fome  run  through  much  fooner  than 
others;  fo  that  there  is  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  mixing  the 
whole  carefully  after  all  is  paffed. 

CRIBRIFORME,  or  Crihrofum  os,  in  Anatomy,  appel- 
lations which  are  fometimes  given  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

CRICELASIA,  formed  of  Kfiv.o;,  ring,  and  eXuvvu),  / 
drive,  among  the  Greeks,  the  exercife  of  rolling  the  circle, 
or  trochus.  This  was  a fpecies  of  exercife  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients ; and  is,  though  not  very  dillinttly,  obftrved  by 
Oribafius,  in  his  Medicinal  collections,  lib.  vi.  cap.  26.  from 
Antyllus.  Itlhouid  feem  to  be  little  more  than  driving  the 
hoop,  as  is  now  pradlifed  by  boys.  The  hoop  was  fo  large 
as  to  reach  as  high  as  the  breaft  of  the  perfon  who  ufed  it  : 
the  inftrument  by  which  it  was  driven  along  was  of  iron, 
with  a wooden  handle  ; and  fmall  rings,  xjixoi,  were  fallened 
to  the  hoop,  to  jingle  and  divert  the  perlon  who  exerciftd 
himfelf  with  it;  which  Oribafius  confiders  of  importance. 
'This  exercife  was  recommended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pli- 
able, and  (Lengthening  weak  nerves. 

CRICETUS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
moufe  kind  ; the  hamfter  of  Buffon,  the  German  marmot  of 
Pennant,  and  Mus  Cricetus  of  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

CRICH,  in  Geography,  a vicarage  in  the  hundred  of  Mor- 
lefton,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

The  church  Hands  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a fpire  of  con- 
ftderable  height,  which  makes  it  a confpicuous  objed  towards 
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every  quarter  but  the  N.W.,  in  which  diredfion  the  hill  rifes, 
to  that  high  and  remarkable  ifolated  mafs  of  lime-ftone,  on 
which  the  round  tower  or  monument  was  erected  fome  years 
ago,  as  a profpedl-houfe.  To  the  geologift,  Crich-hiil  pre- 
fents  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  ftupendous  diflocations  of 
the  ftrata  which  Derbylhire  perhaps  any  where  furnifhes  > 
the  mineral  lime-ftone  here  leen,  forming  the  fummit  of  the 
hill,  is  lifted  and  fupported,  at  not  lefs,  perhaps,  than  iceo 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  fame  ftratum  funounding  it  at  a 
diftance  on  every  fide.  On  the  N.W.  N.  and  E.  fides 
of  the  monument-hill  or  cliff,  the  lime-ftone  rock  dips 
in  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees,  and  i3  foon  covered 
by  the  ffiale,  grit-ftone,  and  coal-meafures,  dipping  almoft 
equally  faft.  The  town  ftands  upon  a confiderable  tradt  of 
the  elevated  lime-ftone,  lying  nearly  in  an  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  a fiffure  palling  on  its  S W.  fide,  acrofs  which  we  pafs 
in  going  towards  Wirkfworth,  at  once  from  the  furface  of 
the  lime-ftone  ftratum  to  the  furface  of  the  fecond  grit-ftone 
ftratum,  without  being  at  firft  fenfible  of  any  diflocation, 
although  the  grit  is  naturally  fituate  fo  far  above  the  lime. 
A new  fongle  for  the  draining  of  the  Crich-cliff  lead-mines 
is  now  driving  from  Fritchley  Brook.  To  the  fouthwardof 
the  town  the  great  lime-works  are  lituate,  and  kilns,  from 
which  the  country  S.  and  E.  for  a great  way  is  fupplied 
with  lime,  by  means  of  the  Cromford  canal,  from  whence 
a rail-way  branch  extends  up  into  the  works.  The  ftone 
here  burns  to  a vefy  white  lime,  and  is  highly  efteemed  for 
agricultural  purpofes  as  a manure  for  building  and  alfo  as  a 
flux  at  the  feveral  iron  fmelting  furnaces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  chafe,  and  a common  in  this  parifh  of  about  200 
acres,  were  inclofed  by  adt  of  parliament  in  the  year  1786. 
Here  alfo  is  a large  poor-houfe,  whofe  plan  is  worthy 
perhaps  of  imitation  in  other  diftridfs ; feveral  of  the  fur- 
rounding parifhes  are  joined  for  its  fupport,  and  fend  their 
paupers  hither  to  work  and  be  maintained,  paying  a fettled 
fum  per  week  for  each  to  the  general  fund  which  is  managed 
by  truftees  on  the  fpot,  who  fuperintend  the  eftabliftiment, 
and  account  annually  to  a general  meeting  of  the  parifh  offi- 
cers and  chief  inhabitants  of  the  parifhes  interefted.  It  is 
impoffible  for  each  fmall  parifh  ta  have  its  worh-houfe,  as 
the  law  prefumes,  but  fuch  are  almoft  fure,  for  want  of 
proper  management,  to  degenerate  into  haunts  of  idlenefs, 
vice,  and  mifery  ; in  larger  eftablifhments  perfons  of  fufficient 
abilities  and  of  character  can  be  retained  as  governors  and 
matters,  See.  and  order,  and  ufeful  labours  by  fuch  as  are  able, 
may  be  enforced.  There  are  other  fimilar  eftablifhments  in 
Derbyfhire. 

CRICHTON,  James,  in  Biography,  who,  on  account 
of  his  very  extraordinary  talents,  obtained  the  epithet  of 
“ The  Admirable,”  was  defeended  from  a good  family  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1551.  He 
was  educated  at  Perth  and  St.  Andrew’s,  and  made  a moft 
rapid  progrefs  in  the  whole  circle  of  fciences,  as  they  were 
then  taught  and  underftood.  Mr.  Rutherford  was,  at  that 
time,  profefTor  at  St.  Andrew’s,  but  Crichton  was  not  in- 
debted to  him  alone  for  his  knowledge.  He  was  educated 
with  James  I.,  and  had  the  advantage  of  inftrudfions  from 
Buchanan  and  other  celebrated  profeffors : to  them,  as 
v/el!  as  to  his  own  natural  powers,  he  rnuft  have  owed  much, 
for  it  appears  that  before  he  was  20  years  of  age  he  had  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  fciences,  and  could  fpeak  and 
write  to  perfeftion  in  ten  different  languages.  He  had 
like  wife  improved  himfelf  to  the  higheft  degree  in  the  arts 
of  riding,  dancing,  and  finging,  and  likewife  in  that  of 
playing  upon  almoft  all  forts  of  inftruments.  Thus  accom- 
plifhed,  Crichton  went  on  his  travels,  and  we  find  him  firft 
at  Paris,  where  he  gave  the  moft  Iplendid  proofs  of  his  ta- 
lents, He  invited,  by  public  advertifement,  all  thofe  who 
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were  verfed  in  az.y  art  or  fcience,  to  difpute  with  him  in  the 
college  of  Navarre,  that  day  fix  weeks,  by  nine  of  the 
clock  in  the  forenoon,  where  he  would  attend,  and  be  ready 
to  anfwer  whatever  fhould  be  propofed  to  him  in  any  art  and 
fcience,  and  in  any  of  the  twelve  languages  ; Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanifh,  French,  Italian, 
Englifh,  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Sclavonian  ; and  this  either 
in  verfe  or  profe,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  feveral  difputants. 
During  this  time,  while  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  learned 
was  preparing  for  the  conteft,  Crichton  regarded  nothing 
but  his  amufements  ; neverthelefs,  when  the  appointed  day 
arrived,  he  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  all  expedition, 
though  the  difpute  was  carried  on  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  fix  in  the  evening.  The  prefident,  at  length,  after  ex- 
tolling him  very  highly,  on  account  of  the  rare  and  excellent 
endowments  bellowed  on  him,  rofe  from  the  chair,  and  ac- 
companied by  four  of  the  moft  eminent  profeffors  of  the 
univerfity,  gave  him  a diamond  ring,  and  a handfome  pre- 
fent  of  money,  as  a teftimony  of  refpedf  and  efteem. 
Henceforward  he  was  denominated  the  “ admirable  Crich- 
ton.” A difplay  of  a fimilar  kind  is  attributed  to  him  next 
at  Rome,  where  he  appeared,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope, 
many  cardinals,  bilhops,  and  profeffors  of  fcience,  and  dis- 
played fuch  wonderful  proofs  of  his  univerfal  knowledge, 
that  he  excited  no  lefs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Paris. 
At  Venice  he  conciliated  the  public  favour  by  a Latin  poem 
in  praife  of  the  «ity,  and  contradfed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  feveral  eminent  literary  charadters.  Among  thefe 
was  Aldus  Manutius,  who  has  borne  his  teftimony  to  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  Crichton,  and  who  has  afferted, 
that  he  poffeffed  the  knowledge  of  ten  languages,  as  well  a3 
of  all  kinds  of  fcience,  and  all  gymnaftic  exercifes;  that  he 
had  fpoken  with  the  greateft  applaufe  before  the  doge  and 
fenate  of  Venice,  and  in  many  affemblies  of  learned  men,, 
who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  behold  him,  and  that,  in  par- 
ticular, he  had  held  a folemn  deputation  before  the  univer- 
fity of  Padua,  with  the  moft  eminent  profeffors,  on  a vari. 
ety  of  topics,  efpecially  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy.  He 
afterwards  fultained  a fcholaltic  conflidlfor  three  days,  againft 
all  oppofers,  in  any  form  which  they  chofe.  His  great  re- 
putation caufed  him  to  be  chofen  by  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
preceptor  to  his  fon  Vincenzo,  a diffolute  youth,  who  was 
fufpedfed  of  having  contrived  the  death  of  his  tutor.  The 
ftory  has  been  related  very  differently  ; but  the  following 
feems  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  any  : One  night,  during  the 
time  of  the  Carnival,  as  Crichton  was  walking  along  the 
ftreets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his  guittar,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  half  a dozen  people  in  mafks : the  affailants  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  ground  againft  him,  and  the  leader, 
who  proved  to  be  his  pupil,  being  difarmed,  pulled  off  his 
mafk,  and  befought  his  own  life.  Crichton  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  expreffed  his  concern  for  what  had  happened  ; alleging, 
that  he  had  only  engaged  in  felf-defence,  and  that  if  Gon- 
zaga  had  any  defign  upon  his  life,  he  might  be  always 
mafter  of  it.  Then  taking  his  own  fword  by  the  point,  he 
prefented  it  to  the  prince,  who  immediately  feized  it,  and 
with  favage  fury  ran  him  through  the  heart.  This  fatal 
cataftrophe  happened  in  June  1583,  and  excited  the  greateft 
afflidlion  among  thofe  who  were  the  friends  and  affociates  of 
the  deceafed.  The  high  pretenfions  of  Crichton  have  been 
accurately  and  candidly  examined  by  the  late  excellent  bio- 
grapher Dr.  Kippis,  who  has  ftated  the  queftion  with  im- 
partiality, but  who  denies  upon  good  authority,  we  think, 
that  he  has  any  thing  like  the  claims  to  celebrity  that  have 
been  aferibed  to  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  poffeffed 
uncommon  dexterity  of  body  and  quicknefs  of  underftand- 
ing,  with  a confiderable  degree  of  confidence. 

“ One  method,”  fays  the  candid  dodfor,  “ yet  remains,  by 
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which  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a judgment  of  Crichton's 
genius,  and  thv.t  is,  from  the  perufal  of  the  four  poerns  of 
his  which  are  ft  ill  extant. ” Thefe,  by  the  fair  rules  of  cri- 
ticifm,  will  be  found  pofteffed  of  a very  moderate  degree  of 
merit  : they  are  faulty  in  language  and  profody,  and  mud, 
according  to  another  valuable  writer,  ever  exclude  him  from 
the  rank  of  the  eminent  and  cultivated  fcholars  of  that  age. 
Thefe  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  article  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica.  And  the  author  of  that  article 
concludes  with  faying,  that  ‘c  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a 
vouth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited  great  prefent  admira- 
tion, and  high  expectations  with  regard  to  his  future  at- 
tainments. He  appears  to  have  had  a fine  perfon,  to  have 
pofttffed  a peculiar  facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have 
enjoyed  a remarkably  quick  and  retentive  memory,  and  to 
have  excelled  in  a power  of  declamation,  a fluency  of 
fpeech,  and  a readinefs  of  reply.  His  knowledge  was 
likewife  uncommon  for  his  years,  and  this,  in  conjunftion 
with  his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  Ihine  in  public  de- 
putation. But  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning  were 
accurate  or  profound  may  juftly  be  queftioned,  and  it  may 
equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  arifen  to  any  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world.” 
Biog.  Brit. 

CR1CKEITH,  or  Cricaeth,  in  Geography , a poor 
borough-town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Caernar- 
von, fituated  near  the  coaft  of  the  Irifh  fea,  with  a weekly 
market  on  Wednefday.  It  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
ruins  of  a callle,  placed  on  an  eminence  projecting  into  the 
fta,  and  prefenting  a fine  view  acrofs  the  bay  towards  Har- 
lech, and  its  once  magnificent  caftle  : 2J  miles  S.  of  Caer- 
narvon, and  2 36^  N.W.  of  London. 

CRICKET,  in  Entomology . See  Gryllus. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife,  or  game,  with 
bats  and  a ball. 

CRICKHOWEL,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town,  or  ra- 
ther village,  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Brecon, 
fituated  in  a beautiful  vale  near  the  river  Ulk,  and  the  line 
of  the  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  Canal,  and  principally 
diftinguiihed  by  an  ancient  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  The  keep 
feems  to  have  been  a very  fecure  building,  feated  upon  a 
lofty  artificial  elevation  : 6 miles  W.N.W.  from  Aberga- 
venny, 13  E.S.E.  from  Brecknock,  and  149  W.N.W. 
from  London 

CRICKLADE,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts  and  hundred  of  Highworth  ; fituated  on  the  river 
Ills,  and  near  to  the  line  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 
and  alfo  in  the  line  formerly  marked  out  for  the  intended 
Thames  and  Avon  canal.  (See  Canal.)  Cricklade  is  a 
borough-town,  but  the  inhabitants  having  been  convifted  of 
corruption  before  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
1782,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  pafted  to  difqualify  thofe 
eleftors  who  had  accepted  bribes,  and  to  extend  the  right  of 
voting  for  the  future  to  the  freeholders  of  the  feverai  hun- 
dreds of  Highworth,  Staple,  Cricklade,  King’s-bridge,  and 
Malmefbury.  It  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday  ; ,30 
miles  W.  of  Oxford,  and  83*  W.N.W.  of  London.  By 
the  laft  return  (41  Geo.  III.)  Highworth,  Cricklade,  and 
Staple  contain  1722  inhabited  houfes,  occupied  by  1999 
families,  and  the  total  of  inhabitants  is  9587,  of  whom 
4539  are  males,  and  5048  females ; 6245  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  o in  trade,  manufacture,  or  handicraft. 

CRICO-ARYTENOIDEI  Musculi,  in  Anatomy , 
mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  Larynx. 

CRICOIDEA  Ca  rtilago  ; from  xpixos,  a ring,  or 
circle,  and  form ; a cartilage  of  a circular  form,  be- 
longing to  the  larynx.  See  Larynx. 


CRICO-PHARYNGEUS  MuscTfLVS.  Under  this 

name  are  deferibed  thofa  fibres  of  the  inferior  conftriftor  of 
the  pharynx,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  cricoid 
cartilage. 

CRICO-THYREOIDEUS  Musculus;  a mufcle  of 
the  larynx.  See  Larynx. 

CRI  Des  Armes,  or  Cri  d' Armes,  or  Cri  dc  Guerre, 
Fr.  the  cry  or  fnout  of  arms,  or  war-hoop  : an  ancient 
cuftom,  which  is  ftill  preferved  by  the  Turks  and  other  unci- 
vilized nations  whenever  they  go  into  aftiori.  The  French, 
Spaniards,  Englifh,  and  every  nation  in  Europe  formerly 
praftifed  it.  The  national  cclamations  were  Montjoie  and 
St.  Denys  for  the  French,  it.  James  for  Spain,  St.  George 
for  England,  St.  Malo  or  St.  Yves  for  the  dukes  of  Bri- 
tanny,  St.  Lambert  for  the  principality  of  Liege,  St. 
Andrew  for  Scotland,  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  &c.  The 
war-hoop  of  the  favages  in  Ameiica  may  be  confidered  as  of 
this  nature. 

Every  fort  of  noife  however  is  now  exploded  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  Turks  excepted.  When  two  ar- 
mies are  ready  to  engage,  the  foldiers,  on  both  fides,  are 
attentive  to  the  word  of  command,  and  a profound  fiience, 
till  it  is  given,  prevails.  And  when  the  aftion  once  com- 
mences, nothing  is  heard  but  the  noife  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  of  cannon  and  mufquetry. 

The  French  foldiers  fomecimes  call  out  tue,  tue,  in  making 
any  defperate  attack,  or  in  charging  with  the  bayonet,  or 
when  one  battalion  or  fquadron  is  directly  oppofed  to  ano- 
ther. And  the  Spaniards  femetimes  baul  out  amal.  Such 
effufions  or  exclamations,  however,  are  apt  to  lead  toconfu- 
fion  and  diforder. 

CRIEFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth  ; 17  miles  N.  of  Sterling,  and  16  W,  of 
Perth. 

CRIEL,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Eu„ 

CRIER,  Common,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  to 
whom,  and  to  the  ferieant  at  arms,  it  belongs  to  fummon 
all  executors  and  adminiftrators  of  freemen  to  appear,  and 
to  oring  in  inventories  of  the  perfonaal  ellates  of  freemen, 
within  two  months  after  their  deceafe  ; who  is  alfo  to  have 
notice  of  the  appraifements.  He  is  alfo  to  attend  the  loro- 
mayor  on  fet  days,  and  at  the  courts  held  weekly  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen. 

CRILLON,  Lewis  de  Berthon  de,  in  Biography , 
diftinguifhed  as  a military  character,  was  born  in  1543.  He 
ferved  at  the  fiege  of  Calais  at  the  age  of  15,  and  after- 
wards fignalized  himfelf  in  many  battles  againfi  the  Hugue- 
nots. In  1571,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  he  was  wounded, 
but  fixed  upon  as  a knight  of  Malta  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
viftory  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Henry  III.,  yet  fcorned  to  do  a bale 
aft  at  his  defire.  When  Henry  urged  him  to  affaffinate  the 
duke  of  Guife,  his  own,  as  well  as  his  fovereign’s  foe,  the 
foldier  fcorned  to  be  concerned  in  fo  foul  a deed.  By  Henry 
IV.,  whom  he  ferved  with  fidelity,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
brother  in  arms,  and  the  monarch  ever  defignated  him  as 
the  brave  Crillon,  and  treated  him  with  the  familiarity  of  a 
friend  ; but  never  rewarded  him  according  to  his  merits.  Ill 
health  obliged  Crillon  to  retire  from  fervice,  and  he  fpent 
his  latter  days  in  exercifes  of  piety  and  penitence.  He  died 
in  his  75th  year  at  Avignon.  Many  amufing  and  interefting 
anecdotes  have  been  told  of  this  warrior  ; of  thefe  we  fhall 
mention  but  one.  Being  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
the  young  duke  of  Guife,  and  informed  that  the  enemy  was 
in  poflelfion  of  the  town,  he  wa3  urged  to  efcape,  rather  than 
to  become  prifoner.  Crillon  quietly  took  his  arm#,  and  de- 
clared 
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dared  he  had  rather  die  at  his  poll.  When  he  was  apprized 
that  it  was  a mere  trick  to  try  the  prefence  of  his  mind  ; he 
looked  fternly  at  the  youth,  and  feizing  him,  faid,  “ Young 
man,  never  amufe  yourfelf  with  founding  the  courage  of  a 
man  of  charadter.  Had  I in  this  inttance  betrayed  any 
weaknefs,  I would  have  run  you  through.” 

Crillon,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
departmentofVauclufe,  formerly  called  the  Comtat  Venaiffin ; 
•6  miles  N.E.  of  Carpentras. 

CRIM,  Eski  Crim,  Crim  Staro'i,  or  Old  Crim,  a fmall 
town  of  the  Crimea,  from  which  the  whole  peninfula  has 
probably  derived  its  name,  is  fituated  In  a fertile  plain  on 
the  (lope  of  a mountain,  and  was  doubtlefs  the  Ctmmerium 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  remarkable  for  numerous  and  exten- 
five  ruins.  The  firft  that  ftrike  the  eye  on  coming  from 
Burunduk  are  thofe  of  two  Tartar  mofques  near  the  road, 
a fountain,  and  the  remains  of  a large  Armenian  church. 
Beyond  the  town  are  fome  vineyards  of  the  tockay  plant. 
Its  modern  name  is  Leucopolis. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Chans  who  refided  in  this  place 
before  they  removed  to  Baktfhifarai  is  in  a tolerable  date 
of  prefervation,  and  until  the  year  1S00  the  Ruffian  bifhop 
of  the  Taurida  inhabited  here  a very  handfome  and  exten- 
five  palace,  which  had  been  built  for  the  emprefs  Catha- 
rine II.  when  fhe  made  her  famous  tour  through  the 
Crimea. 

The  beautiful  orchards  which  furrounded  Efki  Crim  are 
almoft  deftroyed,  and  few  are  left  of  thofe  numerous  mul- 
berry trees  which  induced  prince  Potemkin  to  eftablifh  a 
nurfery  for  rearing  li!k-worms  and  a filk  manufadtory  near 
this  place.  Both  eftablifliments  have  dwindled  into  no- 
thing. Profeffor  Pallas  obferves  that  if  ever  the  Crimea 
were  peopled  with  colonies  of  Georgians  and  Armenians, 
they  would  foon  increafe  the  commerce  of  Ruffia  by  feveral 
hundred  poods  of  filk  and  promote  other  ufeful  branches 
of  trade. 

All  the  environs  of  Efki  Crim  contain  traces  of  a formerly 
confiderable  population.  It  was  cor.fidered  as  the  capital 
of  the  country  by  the  Genoefe  when  they  were  in  poffef- 
lion  of  the  peninfula.  “ Pallas’s  Travels  through  the  South- 
ern Provinces  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,”  vol.  ill. 

Crim  Steppe.  See  Nogait. 

Crim  Tartars , or  Crimfkdi  Tartars,  a race  of  Tartars  in- 
habiting the  Crimea,  who,  like  the  genuine  unmingled  Tar- 
tars from  whom  they  fpring,  are  of  a middling  ftature  and 
lean,  the  mouth  and  eyes  fmall,  the  hair  dark  brown  and 
the  teeth  firm  and  white.  Temperance  and  cleanlinefs  form  a 
law  of  their  religion,  which  is  that  of  Mohammed.  They  are 
extremely  hofpitable.  Their  manners  are  mdd  and  generous. 
Their  Raima  Chan,  or  commandant,  is  fupremejudge  of  all 
litigious  matters  and  offences,  except  cafes  of  murder  ; and 
he  pronounces  without  appeal  on  the  foie  authority  of  the 
Roran.  , They  have  fome  difficulty  to  accuftom  themfelves 
to  European  manners  and  to  the  domination  of  the  Ruf- 
fians. Their  murzas,  chiefs,  or  nobles,  generally  refide  in 
the  country. 

The  houfes  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  villages,  are  for 
the  mod  part  of  fquare  timbers,  having  the  interftices  filled 
with  brick-work  or  with  turf.  The  chinks  and  crannies  are 
made  tight  with  clay  and  then  plaiftered  within  and  without. 
Only  the  mofques,  minarets,  and  baths  are  of  ftone,  and  a 
few  of  marble.  They  have  chimnies  in  the  rooms,  but  no 
ftoves.  Their  cuflom  is  to  fit  upon  low  fofas  with  Turkifh 
coverings  and  cufhions,  or  upon  a clay  feat  railed  a little 
above  the  ground  and  fpread  with  a carpet. 

The  refidence  of  the  chans  was  at  Baktfhifhera'i,  which 
is  ftill  the  principal  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea. 
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The  Tartar  mountaineers  of  Kiketleis  Limena  and  Si- 
maus  in  the  fouth  have  a part  .cular  phyfiogrjomy.  Their 
faces  are  uncommonly  long,  their  nofes  aquiline  and  out  of 
all  proportion,  their  heads  high  and  flat  at  the  lides,  their 
beards  and  hair  of  a clear  brown,  reddifh,  or  white  colour, 
which  is  fo  very  rare  in  the  Crimea.  Their  feet  are  ad- 
mirably light,  and  they  jump  from  ftone  to  ftone  like  dancers. 
Their  huts  are,  like  thofe  of  almoft' all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fouth  of  the  peninfula  from  Balaklava  to  Ajufhta, 
built  in  general  again!!  the  terraces  of  the  rock  and  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock  itfelf,  having  but  two  oblique  and 
trarifverfe  walls  in  front ; the  roof,  which  is  flat,  is  covered 
with  turf,  and  is  commonly  on  a level  with  the  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  fo  that  they  can  pafs  from  the  rock  to  the 
roof.  The  interior  of  thefe  huts  contains  a fpacious  fire 
place  and  a tunnel  for  the  fmoke.  The  ftony  nature  of 
the  foil  in  their  vicinity  will  not  admit  of  their  ufing  the  great 
Tartarian  wheeled  plough  ; they  employ  a pole  with  a 
ploughfhare.  To  bring  their  wood  for  building  and  fuel  down 
from  the  mountains  they  make  ufe  of  a particular  kind  of 
truck  called  kaiak,  to  which  they  fix  two  oxen  ; and  thefe 
animals,  which  are  generally  fmall,  are  of  the  fame  advantage 
to  them  as  mules,  in  afeendmg  or  defeending  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  mountain  Tartars  keep  a few  horfes,  which  are  like- 
wife  fmall,  but  uncommonly  hardy  and  very  furefooted  ; 
they  have  numerous  herds  of  goats,  and  their  Iheep,  like 
the  goats,  are  of  a fmall  fize  with  a little  fat  tail,  but  co- 
vered with  a very  fine  wool  which  might  be  brought  to  the 
greateft  perfection  by  means  of  Spaniih  rams. 

Thefe  mountain  Tartars  are  of  an  entirely  different  race, 
and  even  their  dialed!  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  the 
Tartars  who  inhabit  the  valleys  to  the  north.  They  mult 
be  the  defeendants  of  other  nations  who  had  been  driven 
to  the  peninfula  or  who  came  from  the  fea  coalt.  For  this 
reafon  thofe  who  are  properly  called  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  confider  them  as  foreigners,  and  give  them 
the  contemptuous  name  of  Tat.  “ Tooke’s  View  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire,”  vol.  ii.  “ P.  S.  Pallas’s  Travels  through 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,”  vol.  iii. 

CRIME,  a breach  or  tranfgreffian  of  a law,  or  an 
aftion  contrary  to  the  purport  of  a law,  either  natural 
or  divine,  civil  or  ecclefialtical : to  which  a penalty  is  an- 
nexed. 

The  term  crime  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a determination 
and  defign  formed  to  do  an  injury.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  crimen , of  Kpivu,  judico , I judge. 

The  Romans  diftinguifhed  two  kinds  of  crimes  ; viz.  pri- 
vate, which  only  affedted  particular  perfons  ; the  profe- 
cution  whereof  was  not  allowed  by  the  laws  to  any  but 
thofe  interefted  therein  ; as  adultery,  &c.  and  public  crimes; 
the  profecution  whereof  was  permitted  to  ail  perions> 
though  in  no-wife  immediately  interefted. 

A crime , confidered  as  an  act  committed,  or  omitted,  in 
violation  of  a public  law,  either  forbidding  or  commanding 
it,  is  a term  fynonymous  with  mifdemefnor ; and  both  may 
be  comprehended  under  this  general  definition  ; though,  in 
common  ufage,  the  word  “ crimes”  is  made  to  denote  fuch 
offences  as  are  of  a deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye  ; while 
fmaller  faults,  and  omiffions  of  lefs  confequence,  are  com- 
prifed  under  the  gentler  name  of  “ mifdemefnors”  only. 
The  diftindtion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of  crimes  and 
mifdemefnors  from  civil  injuries,  feems  principally  to  confift 
in  this  ; that  private  wrongs,  or  civil  injuries,  are  an  infringe- 
ment or  privation  of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to  indivi- 
duals, confidered  merely  as  fiich ; whereas  public  wrongs,  or 
crimes  and  mifdemefnors,  are  a breach  and  violation  of  the 

public 
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public  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community, 
confidered  as  a community,  in  its  focial  aggregate  capa- 
city. In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  ; every  pub- 
lic offence  is  alfo  a private  wrong,  and  fomewhat  more  ; it 
affedts  the  individual,  and  it  likewife  afftdfts  the  community. 
Accordingly,  in  taking  cognizance  of  all  wrongs,  or  unlawful 
adls,  the  law  has  a double  view  ; viz.  not  only  to  redrefs  the 
party  injured  byeither  reftoring  to  him  his  right,  it  poffible ; or 
by  giving  him  an  equivalent  ; but  alfo  to  lecure  to  the  pub- 
lic the  benefit  of  fociety,  by  preventing  or  punilhing  every 
breach  and  violation  of  thofe  laws,  which  the  fovereign  has 
thought  proper  to  efiablifh  for  the  government  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  whole.  See  Punishment. 

Military  crimes  and  offences  are,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  thofe 
crimes  and  offences  that  are  cognizable  by  courts  martial, 
and  are  defcribed  in  the  articles  of  War,  which  fee. 

Crime,  Qucifi.  See  Quasi. 

CRIMEA,  or  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Cherfo- 
vcfus  Taurica , a fouthern  province  of  Ruffia,  in  Europe,  in 
the  government  of  Taurida,  between  the  440  44'  and  450 
65'  of  northern  latitude  ; bounded  to  the  iouth-weft  and 
north-weft  by  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  by 
the  fea  of  Afoph  ; and  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  north 
by  a narrow  ifthmus  or  neck  of  land  ; whence  it  is  alfo 
called  the  Crim  Peninfula,  or  Peninfula  of  the  Crimea. 
This  ifthmus  is  not  above  fix  miles  in  breadth  from  the  fea 
of  Afoph,  or  rather  an  arm  of  it  called  the  Sivafti,  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  moat  which  feparates  the  peninfula  from 
the  main  land  is  not  very  wide  ; in  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
handfome  bridge  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Ruffia.  This 
moat  is  only  two  miles  diftant  from  the  fortrefs  of  Perecop, 
called  by  the  Tartars  Or-Capi,  which  is  but  an  infignificant 
village.  See  Perecop. 

As  the  whole  peninfula  of  the  Crimea  is  connected  with 
the  continent  by  the  ifthmus  of  Perecop  only  ; profeffor 
Pallas  conjedlures  that  the  Crimea  was  formerly  detached 
from  it  and  conftituted  a complete  ifland  ; but  this  mult 
have  been  at  a time  when  the  Black  Sea  had  a much  higher 
bed  ; and  that  its  bed  was  higher  is  fufficientiy  attefted  by 
paffages  of  the  ancients.  Pliny,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  chap,  xxvi.,  fays  : “ Sed  a Carcinite  Tau- 
rica incipit  quondam  mari  circumfufa  et  ipfa,  quo  nunc 
jacent  campi ; deinde  vaitis  attollitur  jugis.” 

At  a very  ancient  period  this  ifthmus  had  been  fortified 
in  order  to  protect  the  peninfula  from  the  irruptions  of  the 
Tauro-Scythians.  The  means  of  defence  confided  of  a 
wall  furniihed  with  turrets,  from  which  the  place  received 
the  Greek  name  of  Neon  Teichos,  or  the  new  wall. 

The  firft  known  inhabitants  of  the  Crim  were  Cimme- 
rians, a great  and  martial  people  of  the  race  of  the  Thra- 
cians. Of  all  their  extenfive  pofftffions,  which  were  ra- 
vilhed  from  them  by  the  Scythians,  they  retained  the  Crim 
the  longtft.  Six  hundred  and  iixty-five  years  before  the 
Chriftian  asra,  they  were,  it  feems,  driven  from  the  plain  by 
thefe  their  ftronger  neighbours  ; but  maintained  their  fta- 
tion  in  the  mountains  under  the  name  of  Taurians  or  moun- 
taineers. From  them  the  whole  peninfula  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation Taurica. 

In  the  former  half  of  the  fixth  century  Greeks  began  to 
fettle  in  the  Crim.  The  Milefians  built  Panticapreum  or 
Bofphorus,  at  prefent  called  Kertfch,  and  Theodolia,  now 
called  Cafla  ; and  an  uncommonly  flouriffiing  commerce  was 
carried  on  here  by  the  Greeks. 

About  a hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Scythians  were 
for  the  moft  part  exterminated  by  the  Sarmates.  The 
Taurians  then  extended  their  dominion  over  nearly  the  whole 
peninfula.  They  preffed  fo  hard  upon  the  empire  of  Bof- 
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phorus,  that  it  Submitted  112  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift  to  the  great  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who,  fub- 
duing  the  Taurians,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  pe- 
ninfula. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  Alans  forced 
the  Bofphorian  kings  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  drove  away 
the  Taurians.  They  maintained  their  power  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  were  fucceeded  by  the  Goths, 
during  whofe  dominion  Chriftianity  was  firft  introduced  into 
the  Crimea,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Conftantine  the 
Great.  But  the  Goths  in  their  turn  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  Huns,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
they  had  their  own  fovereigns,  who  were  Chriftians  ; and  the 
kingdom  of  Bolphorus  was  entirely  extindl  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fourth  century. 

The  Hungarians  who,  with  the  Bulgarians,  had  conquer- 
ed all  the  country  between  the  Don  and  the  Dniefter,  en- 
tered the  Crimea  in  464.  The  Goths  and  Alans  went  to 
Taman. 

The  defeendants  of  the  Hungarians  took  the  name  of 
Aoultziagrians,  and  led  a wandering  life  in  the  Crimea,  but 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Khatyares,  who  made  likewife 
the  Goths  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Grecian  towns  on  the 
coalt,  their  tributaries. 

In  the  year  840,  the  emperor  Theophilus  eredfed  a govern- 
ment at  Cherfon,  to  which  he  fubjedied  all  the  other  towns 
of  the  Crimea  and  Cuban  ; for  though  thefe  countries  were 
tributary  to  the  Khatyares,  they  yet  acknowledged  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Byzantine  court.  However,  from  the  time 
that  the  Khatyares  had  firft  conquered  the  Crimea,  that 
peninfula  had  taken  the  name  of  Khat  or  Gatyaria,  except 
the  mountainous  part,  which  was  called  Gothia  from  the 
Goths,  and  Tfikia  from  the  remaining  Alans.  Jews  were 
then  numerous  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Petfchenegers,  or  Kanglians,  in  8S2,  drove  the 
Hungarians  from  the  Crimea,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  were  forced  in  their  turn  to  fly  before 
the  Komanes,  otherwife  called  Uzes,  Butyes,  Poloftzes  or 
Polouzes,  who  alfo  extorted  a tribute  from  the  Greeks  and 
Go*hs  that  were  left  in  the  Crimea.  About  this  time  the 
town  of  Sougdaia  or  Sugdaya,  now  Sudak,  rofe  into  fuch 
confideration  by  its  commerce,  that  all  the  Grecian  poffef- 
fions  in  the  Crim  received  the  name  of  Sugdama  ; and,  in 
1204,  the  Greeks  no  longer  acknowledged  the  fupremacy 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  They  fubmitted  to  different 
princes.  When  the  Ottomans  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  empire,  there  exifted  two  principalities  in  the  Crimea, 
one  called  Theodor,  now  Inkerman  ; and  the  other  Gothia, 
now  called  Mangoute. 

At  length  the  Komanes  were  fubdued  by  the  Mongoles 
or  Tartars,  in  1237 , and  from  that  time  the  Crim  formed 
a province  of  the  Kaptfchakian  Tartar  empire.  The 
people  were  governed  in  clans  by  their  own  princes,  to 
whom  the  name  or  title  of  ulutz-bey,  or  oulcugh- heigh, 
was  given,  and  who  roamed  about  the  plain  with  their 
hordes.  The  Greeks  and  Goths  paid  tribute  to  the  Mon- 
goles, as  they  had  before  done  to  the  Komanes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Tartar  dominion,  a number  of 
Teller,  Caffes,  or  Circaffians,  eltabliihed  themfelves  in  the 
Crimea  in  1333,  and  Kertfch  was  governed  by  a prince  of 
that  nation. 

While  they  were  mafters  of  Conftantinople,  the  Latins, 
and  efpecially  the  Venetians,  carried  on  a very  important 
commerce  with  the  Cnm  and  Taman.  But,  in  later  times, 
the  Genoefe  appropriated  it  exclufively  to  themfelves,  and, 
in  the  bloody  wars  which  enfued  in  confequence,  they  often 
gamed  the  fuperiority.  By  penruffion  of  the  Mongoles  they 
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rebuilt  Caffa,  und  made  that  town  the  centre  of  their  com- 
merce. Thev  conquered  Sudak  and  Cembalo,  now  called 
Balaklava.  They  paid  duties  and  injpofts  to  the  Mongoles, 
when  they  were  in  full  force:  but  when  the  hordes  were 
agitated  by  mtcftine  commotions,  they  bid  them  defiance, 
and  even  the  princes  of  the  Tartars  were  frequently  eltdted 
and  depofed  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Genoefe.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  trade  from  India  to  the  Crimea  was 
divided  into  two  branches ; one  over  the  Amoor,  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  and  through  Aflrakan  to  Tana  ; the  other 
by  the  way  of  Bagdad  and  Tauristo  Trebizond  and  Sevafto- 
pofis.  Tana  belonged  to  both  the  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians, 
but  under  Mongolian  fupremacy. 

In  14+T,  the  Crim  was  formed  into  a feparate  Chanate, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  ; and  the  Chans  were 
defendants  from  the  houfe  of  Tfchinghis-Khan.  The  pro- 
per founder  of  the  Tartar  Crimean  Hate  was  Mengly 
Gheray,  a defendant  of  the  Tcfhingifes.  While  yet  very 
young,  he  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  an  engagement  by 
the  Genoefe,  who  caufed  him  to  be  well  educated,  and  in 
all  refpedts  treated  like  a prince.  On  being  driven  to  ex- 
tremities by  the  Tartars,  young  Mengly  was  tent  with  fome 
of  the  principal  Genoefe  to  Conftantinopie,  for  the  purpofe 
of  moving  Mohammed  II.  to  take  them  under  his  protedfion. 
The  fultan  (hewed  great  affe&io-n  to  Mengly,  and  when  the 
Tartars  petitioned  Mohammed  to  give  them  a Chan  of  then- 
own,  he  appointed  this  young  prince,  who,  in  return,  ac- 
knowledged the  fupremacy  of  the  Porte.  This  ftate  of 
dependence  not  proving  agreeable  to  the  Tartars,  Mengly, 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  the  Crim,  was  obliged  to  apply  for 
affiance  to  the  Turks,  with  which  he  not  only  reduced  the 
Tartars  to  obedience  in  1475,  but  even  annihilated  the 
Genoefe  authority  in  the  pemnfula.  Elated  with  his  con- 
quefts,  Mengly  was  thinking  of  withdrawing  himfelf  entirely 
from  the  fupremacy  of  the  Porte,  when  the  Turks  fent 
garrifons  to  the  principal  towns  of  the  Crimea,  and  reduced 
the  Chan  to  a dependance,  which,  particularly  from  the 
year  IJ84,  funk  into  a complete  fubjeftion.  Not  contented 
with  keeping  ftrong  garrifons  in  the  forts  of  the  Crimea, 
and  letting  up  and  depofing  the  Chans  at  pleafure,  the  Turks 
(hut  up  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  other  nations, 
and  completely  ruined  the  commerce  of  the  peninfula. 

Under  the  auftere  defpotifm  of  the  Turks,  the  Crim 
continued  till  the  year  1774,  when  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia, 
Catharine  II.,  by  the  peace  of  Kutfchuk  Kainardgi,  pro- 
cured the  independence  of  the  Chan  of  Crim  Tartary;  and 
obtained  for  the  Ruffian  empire  fome  ftrong  places  on  the 
frontiers  as  a fafeguard  againft  the  predatory  mcurfions  of 
the  Tartars. 

But  this  pretended  independency  of  the  Crimea  created 
new  troubles.  Sahim  Gheray,  the  Chan  who  had  been 
placed  over  the  Tartars  of  that  peninfula  by  the  power  and 
influence  of  Ruflia,  made  a more  oftentatious  difplay  of  his 
attachment  and  even  vaflalage,  than  was  fuited  either  to  his 
character  as  Chan,  or  to  that  of  the  people  whom  he 
governed.  They  had  always  confidered  liberty  as  the  molt 
invaluable  of  human  blefiings,  and  preferred  a connexion  with 
the  Ottomans  with  whom  they  had  been  fo  long  united, 
who  were  of  the  fame  religion,  and  in  conjunction  with 
whom  they  had  (hared  fo  much  glory  and  fpoil  in  war,  to 
their  new  alliance  with  a Chriftian  nation  which  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  either  with  enmity  or  with 
contempt.  Their  difcontents  broke  out  in  1781.  They 
cledted  a new  Chan.  A civil  war  enfued.  Sahim  Gheray 
was  worded.  Ruflia  fent  her  forces  into  the  Crimea  to 
fupport  him  againft  the  rebels.  The  Ruflian3  defeated  the 
afurper,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  peninfula.  His 


adherents  were  either  difperfed  or  fubdued.  In  1785, 
Sahim  Gheray  abdicated  his  power  and  transferred  it  to 
Ruflia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784,  by  a treaty 
figned  at  Conftantinopie  between  the  Ruffian  plenipoten- 
tiary Bulgakoff,  and  the  minifters  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
Ruflia  retained  the  fovereignty  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  ifle  of 
Taman,  and  a great  part  of  the  Cuban.  In  1787,  the 
emprefs  vifited  her  new  provinces,  where  (he  was  met  by 
the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  of  Germany.  But  the  unfortu- 
nate Sahim  Gheray  was  no  longer  in  the  Crimea.  He  had 
been  dragged  from  the  place  of  his  retreat  in  Moldavia  to 
the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  and  was  aflaflinated  by  the  Turks  in 
the  houfe  of  the  French  conful,  where  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge. 

The  principal  remains  of  antique  monuments  are  found 
in  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  the  peninfula  around  Sevaftopol, 
or  Atkiar,  which  is  true  clafiic  ground.  The  whole  of  this 
angle,  which  is  interfeded  on  one  fide  by  the  port  of  At- 
kiar, and  on  the  other  by  that  of  Balaklava,  was  formerly 
called  the  Heracleotic  Cherfcmefus , from  fome  Greek  coloniils 
that  came  from  the  town  of  Heraclea,  in  Afia  Minor. 
It  forms  exaCtly,  as  Strabo  obferves,  a large  cape  or 
promontory.  “ In  littore,  prasler  quod  navigatur,  meridiem 
verfus  expofitum  eft  magnum  promontorium,  continenter 
porre&um,  portio  totius  peninfula;  ; inque  eo  fita  eft  urbs 
Heracleotarum,  colonia  eorum  qui  flint  in  Ponto,  nomine 
Cherrontfus.”  And  farther,  is  (portus  Symbolon,  the 
port  of  Balaklava  ;)  “ cum  alio  portu,  Ctenuntem  appellant,” 
(which  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Atkiar),  “ ifthmum  con- 
ftituit,  ftadiorum  quadraginta  ; is  eft  ifthmus,  qui  parvam 
peninfulam  claudit,  quarn  magnam  peninfula:  partem  efie 
diximus,  et  in  fe  habere  cognominem  libi  urbem  Cher- 
ronefum.”  Between  the  great  port  of  Atkiar  and  the  point 
of  Fanary  are  four  bays,  which  might  form  as  many  ports  : 
“ inter  urbem,”  (Cherronefum,  adds  Strabo,)  “ et  pro- 
montorium (Parthenium),  portus  funt  tres.”  He,  probably, 
does  not  reckon  the  round  bay,  which  is  not  fo  convenient 
for  a port.  The  next  to  that  of  Atkiar,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  bays,  to  the  eaft  of  which  is  the 
town  of  Korfun,  or  Cherronefus,  is  alfo,  at  the  prefent 
time,  called  by  the  Tartars  Tfhortfhun,  and  by  the  Ruflians 
Karantinnaya  Bukta,  on  account  of  quarantine  being  per- 
formed at  this  place. 

Veftiges  of  antiquity  are  fcattered  in  every  diredion  over 
the  whole  Heracleotic  Cherronefus : but  there  are  no  traces 
of  old  buildings,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monaftery 
of  St.  George,  along  the  fouthern  coaft,  where  are  three 
remains  of  a wall  and  fome  fquare  and  round  towers,  which 
probably  indicate  the  place  on  which  flood  the  wall  that, 
according  to  Strabo,  formerly  inclofed  the  Cherronefus 
from  the  port  of  Balaklava  to  that  of  Atkiar  to  the  extent 
of  forty  furlongs,  or  eight  verfts.  “ Cum  autem  hi 
(Scythss)  etmurum  quo  interclufus  erat  ifthmus  ad  Ctenun- 
tem  aggrederentur,  ingeftifque  calamis  foflam  implerent ; 
regii  quantum  ab  his  interdiu  quail  ponte  fadto  ftratum 
fuerat,  nodtu  incenderunt.”  There  is,  however,  no  longer 
any  veftige  of  a ditch. 

Not  far  from  thence  are  the  remains  of  a Angular  building 
which  profeflor  Pallas  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  Fanum 
Dctmonis  Virginis  mentioned  by  Strabo.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  frames  of  ftone,  in  a circular  form,  which  Mr.  Pallas 
takes  for  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Cherfonites. 

The  moft  remarkable  diftridt,  however,  of  the  Cherfonefusr, 
in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  remoteft  part  of  the  tongue  of 
land  called  Fanary,  which,  in  fome  maps,  is  erroneoufly  de- 
nominated Cape  Famar ; and  there  is  every  reafon  for  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  the  ancient  Cherronefus  of  Strabo.  “ Inter 
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wbeitt,  (the  new  Cherronefus)  et  promontorium  (Parthe- 
rium)  portus  funt  tres  ; fequiter  vetufta  Cherronefus,  diruta, 
et  poll  hanc  portus  anguilo  introitu  ; portus  fymbolorum 
dicitur.”  Therefore,  the  fituation  of  the  ancient  town  mud 
have  been  between  the  latter  bay  and  Balaklava,  the  port 
of  which  was  Symbolon,  which  the  Genoefe  called  Cem- 
balo. Ruins  of  fortifications,  and  foundations  of  large 
buildings  are  numerous  here.  But  the  light-houfe,  at  the 
corner  of  the  moll  advanced  weftern  point,  appears  to  have 
been  a modern  building,  and  either  the  work  of  the  Genoefe 
or  the  new  Cherlonites.  The  name  of  Fanary  (lanthorn), 
fufficiently  indicates  that  this  tower  was  ufed  as  a pharos, 
from  whence  the  whole  cape  has  derived  its  name. 

The  ruins  of  the  new  town  of  Cherronefus,  which 
flourifned  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  are  feen  near  Atkiar.  Mr. 
Pallas  found  a fine  infeription  on  white  marble,  relating  to 
the  repairs  which  the  fortrefs  underwent  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Zeno.  Broken  columns,  fculptured  marble,  and 
copper  and  (liver  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Gordianus,  Aurelian, 
Aurelius,  Conftantine,  and  even  Auguftus,  are  frequently 
found,  together  with  remains  of  enamel  and  common  glafs  ; 
but  gold  coins  are  fcarce. 

Another  very  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  but  of  a 
later  date,  is  the  ancient  fortrefs  of  Inkerman,  fituated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Atkiar,  with  fome  very  curious 
caverns  ; which  town  Formalioni  in  his  “ Philofophical  and 
Political  Hiitory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
ancient  Colonies  in  the  Black  Sea,”  publiihed  at  Venice  in 
1789,  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  Ctcnus  of  the  ancients. 
But  the  caverns  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  monks,  un- 
der the  emperors  of  the  middle  age.  Similar  cells  are  ob- 
ferved  in  other  parts  of  the  Crimea. 

When  Ruffia  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  Crimea,  the  fol- 
lowing countries  were  confide  red  as  forming  part  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  viz.  : the  call  and  weft  Nogaik  Tartary  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Berda,  which  the  Ruffians  call  the 
Crim  Steppe  ; an  extenfive  tra£t  of  Beffarabia  between  the 
D neifter  and  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Moldavia, 
called  the  Budgiak  ; the  Cuban  or  eafternmoft  part  of  the 
continent,  and  the  ills  of  rlaman.  But  the  Crimea  itfelf 
lias  only  2.25  Englifn  miles  in  circuit,  and  its  extent  does 
not  exceed  1242  Englilh  fquare  miles.  Its  climate  is  mild. 
Its  temperature  unequal,  but  falubrious,  the  fummer’s  heat 
being  tempered  by  frequent  winds,  and  the  winter  having 
rarely  more  than  three  confecutive  days  of  fevere  frolt, 
which  never  exceeds  the  tenth  degree  of  Reaumur’s  ther- 
mometer. 

Three  fourths  of  the  peninfula  to  the  north  form  an  un- 
dulated plain,  the  foil  of  which  varies  very  much.  At  its 
fuperficies,  and  in  its  greateft  extent,  but  particularly  at  the 
angle  between  Perecop  and  Kollof,  it  confifts  of  fand  com- 
bined with  clay.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fait  lakes  it  is  of  an 
argillaceous  quality. 

The  whole  country  from  Perecop  to  the  river  Salgir 
abounds  with  fait  marlhes  and  lakes,  from  whence  the  neigh- 
bouring Ruffian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Crim  itfelf, 
Anatolia,  and  Beffarabia,  are  fupplied  with  fait.  Caffa 
alone  ufed  to  export  200  cargoes  annually. 

The  Crimea  may  be  divided  into  the  flat  country  and  the 
mountainous.  The  former,  which  extends  from  Perecop  to 
Koflof,  and  from  the  river  Bulganak  to  Karafubazar,  Caffa, 
and  Yenikaly,  is  fprinkled  with  a number  of  fmall  Tartar 
villages ; which,  however,  have  been  greatly  deferted  fince 
Ruffia  acquired  the  country.  The  care  which  the  Tartars 
take  in  their  towns  and  villages,  to  procure  water  from  the 
heights  at  a diftance,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
They  employ  tunnels  of  clay,  which  run  under  ground  into 
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ftone  refervofrs ; the  water  of  winch  ferves  to  irrigate  their 
gardens,  and  to  fupply  the  ditches,  which  carry  off  the  im- 
purities of  the  ftreets.  The  Tartarian  police  carefully 
watches  over  this  canal  fyftem,  which,  in  the  Ruffian  towns, 
is  fuffered  to  go  to  deftruftion  by  careleffnefs  and  neglett. 
The  mountainous  part  of  the  Crimea  is  towards  the  foiith, 
along  the  Black  Sea.  The  oideft  and  higheft  mountains 
extend  from  BalalFava  to  the  vicinity  of  Theodofia  or  Caffa. 
Their  elevated  platforms  are  covered  with  fnovv  to  the  end 
of  May.  The  Tartars,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  them  in 
hot  fummers,  call  thefe  Alps  Yaila.  The  Tfhatyrdagh,  or 
mountain  of  the  Tent,  near  the  village  of  Shuma,  or  Shu- 
mai,  is  reckoned  the  higheft  of  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea  : 
its  perpendicular  elevation  is  nearly  1200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  No  traces  of  metals  have  yet  been  difeovered  ; 
but  among  the  calcareous  recks  is  an  excellent  marl,  of  the 
nature  of  fuller’s  earth,  of  a greyilh  colour,  and  poffeffing 
the  property  of  foap.  The  mountains  are  covered  with, 
forefts,  which  yield  excellent  (hip  timber.  The  vallies  pro- 
duce all  forts  of  corn,  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  ; 
fine  garden  fruits,  and  excellent  wine,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sudak,  where  it  refembles  champaign  both 
in  colour  and  in  ftrength. 

Elevated  plains  and  agreeable  vallies,  covered  with  the 
fineft  verdure,  and  fituated  between  perpendicular  calcareous 
mountains,  efpecially  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfula,  form 
a molt  enchanting  feenery.  The  valley  of  Baidari,  fo  ex- 
toiled  by  all  travellers,  but  particularly  by  the  margravine 
of  Anfpach  (lady  Craven),  on  account  of  its  charming  fitu- 
ation,  was  given  to  prince  Potemkin,  and  is  really  enchant- 
ingly  interefting.  The  fine  and  rich  wood  of  this  valley, 
which  is  only  interrupted  by  open  and  well  cultivated  lands, 
confifts  of  every  leafy  kind  ; among  which  there  are  fome 
large  oaks  and  walnut  trees.  One  of  the  latter,  in  a garden 
of  the  village  of  Urkufta,  affords  in  fome  feafons  from  80 
to  1 co, 00c  nuts.  Mr.  Pallas  himfelf  had  one  in  his  garden 
at  Shulu,  which  v/as  not  much  fmaller;  and  in  the  grounds 
of  admiral  de  Rebas,  near  the  Belbek,  was  an  oak  of  a mon- 
ftrous  fize,  meafuring,  at  the  height  of  a man,  30  feet  in 
circumference.  The  valley  of  Sudak  is  thickly  planted  with 
vines. 

From  the  number  of  plants  mentioned  by  profeffor  Pallas, 
it  appears  that  the  vegetation  of  the  Crimea  is  extremel): 
luxuriant.  The  wild  horfe-radifii,  or  crarnbe  orient alis,  is 
in  particular  very  abundant  between  the  rivers  Salgir  and 
Suga,  and  often  thicker  than  a man’s  arm.  The  margra- 
vine of  Anfpach  affirms,  that  it  is  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  fla- 
voured horfe-radifh  lhe  ever  tafted  ; and  that  the  root  is  as. 
long  and  as  big  as  the  ftouteft  leg  ever  feen  by  the  late  mar- 
grave of  Anfpach. 

The  two  mod  confiderable  rivers  of  the  Crimea  are  the 
Salgir  and  the  Ivarafu  ; befides  which  the  peninfula  is  inter- 
fered by  numerous  other  rivers,  as  the  Alma,  Belbek  or 
Kabarta,  Byuk  or  Kafikly  Ufeen,  Aithodor,  Bulganack, 
Badrak,  Katfha,  Daftafu,  Burultfha,  which  in  other  moun- 
tainous countries  would  only  be  ccnfidcred  as  rivulets,  but 
which  after  a ftorm  are  really  rapid  and  dangerous  tor- 
rents. 

The  prefent  capital  of  the  Crimea,  for  the  choice  of 
which  prince  Potemkin  toffed  up  with  his  generals,  is  Ak- 
metfhet,  or  Sympheropol.  The  latter  is  its  modern  Greek 
name.  The  other  towns  of  the  Crimea  are  Perecop,  Bakt= 
fhiferay,  Karafubazar,  Mangup,  Koflof  or  Eupatoria,  Leit- 
copolis,  Inkerman,  Baluklava,  Aljuchta,  Sudak,  and  Yni- 
kale. 

The  maritime  town  of  Sevaftopol,  or  Atkiar,  wae 
founded  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea  by 
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the  Ruffians,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour.  Caffa 
or  Theodofia  and  Kertfch  are  reckoned  the  next  bed 
ports. 

The  peninfula  of  the  Crimea  was  formerly  extremely  po- 
pulous ; but  the  long  troubles  which  preceded  its  fubjeftion 
to  the  Ruffian  empire,  have  caufed  numbers  of  Turks, 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  to  emigrate  ; and  the  Tar- 
tars have  fince  fled  in  fuch  numbers,  that  Mr.  Tooke  rates 
the  population  of  the  C rim,  in  1782,  at  only  50,000  indi- 
viduals, whofe  numbers,  as  it  appears  from  later  accounts, 
have  not  been  confiderably  increafed.  Tooke’s  View 
of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  li.  I.ife  of  Catharine  II.,  2d 
edition.  1798,  vol.  iii.  Voyage  en  Crimee,  Paris,  1802. 
P.  S.  Pallas’s  Travels  through  the  fouthern  Provinces  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  iii.  Margravine  of  Anfpach’s  (Lady 
Craven’s)  Journey  through  the  Crimea  to  Conftantinople, 
1789. 

CRIMELN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  territory  of  Ncuftadt ; 2 miles  N.  of  Weyda. 

CRIMEN  Falsi,  in  Law.  See  Falsi, 

CRIMHILL,  or  Crimble  Pajfage,  in  Geography,  the 
extremity  of  a point  of  land  in  Plymouth-dock,  in  Cornwall. 
The  exaft.  fltuation  of  the  obelilk  was  determined,  in  the 
government  trigonometrical  fnrvey  in  1795,  by  an  obferva- 
tion  from  Butterton  ftation,  diftant  69,376  feet,  and  bear- 
ing 740  7'  9"  N.E.  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  But- 
terton ; and  another  from  Kitt  hill,  diftant  63,803  feet  : 
whence  is  deduced  its  latitude  50°  21'  58". 6,  and  longitude 
40  9’  h3"-3>  or  tf’”- 39s-5  W.  of  Greenwich. 

CRIMINAL  Conversation,  in  Law,  is  ufed  as  fy- 
nonymous  with  adultery. 

Criminal  Law,  is  that  which  difculTes  the  nature  of 
crimes,  and  infiifts  fuitable  penalties  ; or,  as  it  is  more 
ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  doftrine  of  the  Pleas 
of  the  crown  ; which  fee.  For  the  method  of  pronouncing 
capital  fentence  on  criminals  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  fee 
Bern. 

From  an  account,  juft  now  printed,  of  the  number  of 
criminals  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  ot 
Middlefex,  from  the  year  1749  to  the  year  1806  inclufive, 
{hewing  the  proportion  in  each  feven  years,  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  years  of  war  from  years  of  peace,  it  appears,  that  during 
the  feven  years  of  peace  which  preceded  the  war  of  1 756, 
the  number  of  criminals,  executed  in  the  city  of  London 
and  county  of  Middlefex,  was  very  conliderabie,  being  on 
an  average  43  a year : — in  the  feven  years  of  war  which  fuc- 
ceeded,  they  were  reduced  to  about  15  a year  : — in  the 
feven  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  1763,  the  number 
again  increafed,  but  not  to  more  than  26  a year  upon  an 
average  : — in  the  feven  years  which  followed,  from  the  year 
1 770  to  1776  inclufive,  which  was  hkewife  a period  of 
peace,  the  number  further  increafed  to  38  a year: — from 
the  year  1776  to  the  year  1783,  a period  of  war,  firft 
with  America,  and  afterwards  fucceffively  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  the  number,  inftead  of  decreaflng  as 
in  the  former  war,  flill  further  increafed,  the  average  being, 
during  thefe  feven  years,  about  39  a year: — from  the  year 
1783  to  the  year  1790,  a period  of  peace,  the  average  con- 
tinued increafing  to  54  a year,  and  the  years  1785  and  1787 
were  great  beyond  all  former  example  : from  1793,  the  year 
in  which  the  exifting  police  eftablilhment  was  firlt  inftituted, 
to  the  prefent  period,  the  numbers  appear  to  have  progref- 
fively  diminilhed  ; till  within  the  laft  leven  years  the  average 
has  not  been  12  a-year.  This  period  has,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  intervening  year  of  peace,  been  a period  of  war  ; 
but  during  that  year,  though  the  militia  was  difbanded, 
jfome  part  of  the  army,  and  a confiderable  part  of  the  navy, 


reduced,  the  number  of  capital  convifts  does  not  appear  to 
have  increafed.  The  example  of  the  American  war,  and  of 
the  year  1802,  are  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  increafe  of 
capital  ofFences  cannot  be  traced  excluflvely  or  even  prin- 
cipally  to  the  different  operations  of  war  or  peace  ; though 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  firlt  may  have  fome  efflft  in 
aiminiihing,  and  the  latter  in  increafing,  the  number  of 
them. 

From  an  account  of  the  number  of  criminals  executed  in 
the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlefex,  between  Ja- 
nuary 1,  1749,  and  December  31,  1806,  fiiewing  the  va- 
rious crimes  of  which  they  were  convifted,  it  appears,  that 
the  whole  number  amounted,  within  this  period,  to  17SS  : — 
that  the  number  of  murders,  from  the  year  1771  to  the  pre- 
fent period  (1808),  have  remained  nearly  the  fame;  but 
that  they  were  coniiderably  more  upon  an  average,  in  the 
20  years  preceding  : — and  that  a moll  important  change  has 
taken  place  refpefting  the  crimes  of  burglary  and  highway 
robbery  ; thefe  offences  in  their  aggravated  charadler,  in 
which  it  is  found  neceflfary  to  apply  capital  punifhment  to 
them,  having  nearly  difappeared,  within  the  county  of 
Middlefex.  From  other  llatements  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  prifoners  committed  to  Newgate  during  the  laft 
fix  years  (from  1802  to  1807  inclufive),  charged  with  cri- 
minal offences  of  various  kinds  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Wellminfier,  and  county  of  Middlefex,  amounted  to  6254, 
of  whom  4284  were  males,  and  1970  females  : the  total  of 
perfons  executed  in  thefe  fix  years  includes  61  males,  7 for 
murder  and  16  for  forgery,  and  3 females. 

From  an  account  of  the  number  of  criminal  offenders, 
committed  to  the  feveral  gaols  of  England  and  Wales  for 
trial,  in  the  years  1805  and  1 806,  it  appears  that  in  the 
former  year  were  committed  3267  males  and  1338  females, 
and  in  the  latter  year  3 1 20  males  and  1226  females  : and  in 
the  former  year  350  received  fentence  of  death,  and  68  were 
executed;  and  in  the  latter,  325  were  fentenced  to  die,  of 
whom  5 7 were  executed.  From  an  account  diilinguifhing 
the  commitments  in  each  county,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  offenders  in  the  county  of  Middlefex  amounts  to  more 
than  one-fov.\  til  of  the  whole  ; and  that  the  number,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  in  the  counties  moil  contiguous 
to  London,  :s  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  fame  popula- 
tion in  the  more  remote  counties. 

It  appears  likewife,  that  the  northern  counties  poffefs  a 
very  great  advantage,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  offenders  and  paupers,  when  compared  with  the  reft 
of  England.  This  obfervation  applies,  not  only  to  the 
counties  within  the  northern  circuit,  but  likewife  as  far  as 
relates  to  paupers  generally,  to  all  the  more  northern  coun- 
ties. The  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Rutland,  the  mod  northern  counties  in  the  midland  circuit, 
and  thofe  of  Staffordlhire  and  Shropfhire,  the  moil  northern 
in  the  Oxford  circuit,  appear  to  be,  in  this  refpeft,  in  the 
fame  comparatively  favourable  fituation  as  the  counties  with- 
in the  northern  circuit,  when  compared  with  the  other  more 
fouthern  counties  of  England,  Middlefex,  Monmouth,  and 
Cornwall  alone  excepted. 

CRIMISA,  or  CrimissA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pro- 
montory of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  fame  country,  fituated  on  the  fore- 
mentioned  promontory,  before  Crotona  and  Thurium,  and 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Philoftetus.  It  is  now  C'tro. 

CRIMISUS,  or  Crimissus,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the 
country  of  the  Saleniini,  whofe  mouth  was  in  the  gulf  of 
Crotona. — Alfo,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  dilcharged  itfelf 
into  the  Hypfas.  This  river  was  famous  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  god,  who,  in  the  fhape  of  a dog,  found  fa- 
vour 
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-vour  in  the  eyes  of  Segefta,  and  is  reprefented  in  that  form 
on  the  Segeftan  coins.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  was 
the  prefent  San  Bartolomeo  ; but  Cluvier  thinks  that  the 
Belici  was,  by  its  fize  and  depth,  better  adapted  to  the  de- 
feription  given  us  of  the  victory  obtained  on  its  banks  by 
Timoleon  over  the  Carthaginians. 

CRIMM1TZSCHAU,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of 
Saxony,  on  the  river  Pleiffe,  in  the  circle  of  the  Ertzge- 
birge,  famous  for  its  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
conduced  on  the  Englifh  plan,  and  provided  with  excellent 
machinery.  The  chief  fale  of  thefe  manufactures  is  at  Leip- 
zig, but  great  quantities  are  alfo  exported  immediately 
from  Crimmitzfchau  to  Ruffia,  Poland,  Turkey,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

CRIMNOIDES,  or  Crimoides,  formed  of  stpijuvov, 
Iran , in  Medical  Writers , is  ufed  for  urine  with  thick  fedi- 
ments  at  the  bottom,  like  bran. 

CRIMSON,  in  Dyeing,  is  produced  by  various  proceffes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  employed,  and  the 
kind  of  ftuffdeftined  to  receive  the  colour.  Wool  and  iilk 
are  dyed  either  with  cochineal  or  Brazil  ; with  the  former 
the  colour  is  more  fixed  and  permanent,  and  is  called  the  true 
or  fine  crimfon  ; Brazil  gives  a fine  colour,  but  does  not 
refill  the  aClionof  the  fun  and  air  fo  well. 

All  tile  proceffes  for  dyeing  wool  crirnion  with  cochineal 
may  be  reduced  to  two.  Either  the  (hade  defired  is  given  to 
cloth  previoufly  dyed  fcarlet,  or  the  cloth  is  dyed  crimfon 
at  once. 

The  natural  colour  of  cochineal  is  crimfon,  and  it  affords 
this  colour  both  with  alum  and  the  folution  of  tin,  when  its 
cftedls  are  not  modified  by  the  ahlion  of  tartar,  as  has  been 
{hewn  by  Bancroft.  When  cloth  therefore  that  has  been 
■dyed  fcarlet  in  the  ufual  way  is  boiled  in  a folution  of  alum, 
the  natural  hue  of  the  cochineal  is  reftored,  and  the  cloth 
becomes  crimfon.  Alum,  falts  with  earthy  bafes  in  general, 
the  fixed  and  volatile  alkalies  all  effeft  this  change  ; the 
•quantity  neceffary  to  produce  any  determinate  fliade,  varies 
confiderabiy  with  the  nature  of  the  water  employed.  Some 
which  is  loaded  with  earthy  falts  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
without  the  addition  of  alum,  or  any  other  fubftance  what- 
ever. 

Hellot  tried  foap,  foda,  and  potafh  ; all  thefe  fubftances 
produced  the  colour  defired,  but  faddened  it  and  gave  it 
lefs  luftre  than  when  alum  was  employed.  Ammonia,  on 
the  contrary,  produced  a very  good  effeft ; but  it  evaporates 
quickly  from  the  batli  and  requires  a conftderable  quantity. 
Hellot  replaced  the  ufe  of  it,  by  adding  equal  quantities  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  or  common  fal  ammoniac,  and  potafh  ; 
the  ammonia  was  difengaged  in  the  bath,  and  in  this  way  the 
cloth  inftantly  took  a very  bright  colour.  He  afferts 
that  the  colour  is  fo  much  heightened  as  to  render  lefs 
cochineal  neceffary.  Mr.  Poerner  has  given  nearly  the  fame 
procefs.  He  directs  the  cloth  to  be  boiled  an  hour  in  a folu- 
tion of  common  fait  in  the  proportion  of  2 1 ounces  to  i lb. 
of  wool,  and  to  let  the  cloth  remain  in  it  24  hours  after  it  is 
become  cool.  A bath  is  prepared  with  1 ounce  of  cochineal, 

2 drams  (gros)  of  tartar,  and  2 ounces  of  folution  of  tin 
for  every  pound  of  cloth,  and  in  this  it  is  boiled  one  hour. 
"When  wafned  it  is  fteeped  in  a vat,  in  which  equal  quantities 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  potafh,  in  the  proportion  of  6 drams  of 
*ach  to  a pound  of  cloth,  have  been  previoufly  diffolved  ; 
it  is  fuffered  to  remain  here  24  hours,  frequently  turning  and 
moving  it  -in  the  liquor.  It  is  afterwards  taken  out  and 
wafhed.  The  colour  is  a reddiih  crimfon  inclining--  to 
blue. 

This  mode  of  producing  crimfon  by  the  aftiou  of  alka- 
lies or  alum,  is  generally  retorted  to  when  cloth  dyed  fcarlet 


has  been  ftair.ed  or  fpotted  by  accident.  Thefe  defeats 
are  thus  remedied  or  rendered  lefs  glaring.  Muriate  of  foda> 
or  common  fait,  has  alfo  the  property  of  converting  fcarlet 
to  crimfon,  and  has  long  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  Lan- 
guedoc, according  to  the  teftimony  of  Hellot. 

To  dye  crimfon  at  once,  a folution  of  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  alum,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tartar  to  every 
pound  of  cloth,” is  ufed  for  the  boiling  ; the  cloth  is  after- 
wards dyed  with  1 ounce  of  cochineal.  Solution  of  tin  is 
commonly  added,  but  in  lefs  proportion  than  for  fcarlet. 
The  precedes  employed  vary  greatly  according  as  the  fliade 
required  is  deeper  or  lighter,  or  more  or  lefs  removed  from 
fcarlet.  Some  ufe  common  fait  fpr  the  boiling. 

Mr.  Poerner  directs  the  boiling  to  be  made  with  3 ounces 
of  common  fait  and  3 of  alum,  to  1 pound  of  cloth,  and 
after  fuffering  it  to'  remain  24  hours  in  the  folution  after 
cooling,  to  boil  one  hour  in  a bath  compofed  of  1 ounce  of 
cochineal,  2 drams  of  tartar,  and  2 ounces  of  folution  of. 
tin.  The  cloth  takes  a reddi fn  crimfon. 

A bright  reddiih  crimfon  of  very  agreeable  hue  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  1 lb.  of  cloth  a full  hour  in  a bath  pre- 
pared with  3^  ounces  of  alum  and  2 V ounces  of  tartar,  fuf- 
fering it  to -remain  24  hours  in  the  liquor  after  cooling. 
Then  boil  an  hour  and  a half  in  a bath  compofed  of  1 ounce 
of  cochineal  only,  without  any  other  ingredient.  If  this 
cloth  be  fteeped  24  hours  in  a cold  folution  of  1^  ounce  of 
fal  ammoniac,  and  i~  ounce  of  potafh  in  20  lbs.  of  water, 
the  colour  becomes  deeper,  and  another  ftiade  of  crimfon  is 
by  this  means  obtained. 

Archil  and  potafh  are  frequently  ufed  for  faddening  crim- 
fons  and  giving  them  more  bloom,  but  the  hue  thus  im- 
parted foon  vaiiiflies. 

The  boiling  for  crimfon  is  fometimes  made  after  a fcarlet 
dyeing,  by  adding  alum  and  -tartar  to  the  bath,  and  fonw 
particular  {hades  of  crimfon  are  faid  to  pcffeffs  more  bloom 
when  dyed  this  way,  than  when  frefh-baths  are  uled. 

Crimfons  in  half  grain  are  fometimes  dyed  by  fubftituting 
madder  for  half  the  quantity  of  the  cochineal,  following  in 
general  the  fame  proceffes  as  for  the  grain  crimfon.  Other 
p-oportions  of  madder  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  half,  accord- 
ing to  the  effedt  required. 

The  colour  produced  by  Brazil  is  not  fo  permanent  on 
wool  as  cochineal,  it  is  neverthelefs  employed.  The  cloth 
is  boiled  in  a folution  of  alum,  to  which  a fourth  of  its 
weight,  or  even  lefs  of  tartar  is  added.  A greater  propor- 
or  tartar  inclines  the  colour  too  much  to  the  fcarlet  os- 
yellow  hue. 

The  cloth  thus  impregnated  flsould  remain  feveral  days  in 
a cool  place ; after  which  it  is  dyed  by  boiling  gently  in 
Brazil  liquor.  The  colouring  matter  which  is  firft  depofit- 
ed  does  not  yield  fo  fine  a colour,  the  coarleft  goods  fliould 
therefore  be  palled  through  the  bath  firft,  and  afterwards 
the  finer  ones.  In  this  way  a colour  is  obtained  which  Hands 
the  aeftion  of  the  air  tolerably  well. 

Mr.  Poerner  diredts  1 lb.  of  cloth  prepared  with  5 ounces 
of  alum,  and  1 ounce  of  tartar,  to  be  boiled  one  hour  in  a 
bath  containing  6 ounces  of  Brazil,  and  6 ounces  ofialunu 
The  cloth  acquires,  a deep  brick  red.  When  fleeped  24 
hours  in  a cold  folution  of  potafh,  it  becomes  a fine  reddiih 
crimfon.  By  preparing  the  cloth  with  alum  and  tartar, 
Mr.  Poerner  obferves  that  very  good  and  ufeful  colours  may 
be  obtained  from  Brazil,  which  are  deeper  and  richer  than 
thofe  obtained  on  cloth  prepared  with  alum,  tartar,  and  fo- 
-1  lit  ion  of  tin,  or  with  tartar  and  folution  of  tin  without 
alum.  Ey  varying  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  raid 
full  more  by  the  adiiorr  of  potafh  and  lal  ammoniac,  thefe 
ftuides  of  crimfon  may  be  greatly  modified.  Colours  obtain  - 
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-en  from  Brazil  may  thus  be  rendered  tolerably  permanent, yet 
they  are  not  comparable  in  this  refpect  with  thofe  obtained 
from  cochineal  or  madder.  Abloom  is  fometimes  given  to 
madder  colours  by  palling  them  through  a deco&ion  of 
Brazil,  but  this  flight  tinge  foou  fades  and  perilhes. 

Mr.  Guhliche  gives  a procefs,  by  which  he  pretends  that 
fine  and  more  permanent  colours  are  obtained  than  by  thofe 
in  general  ufe.  He  diredts  pure  vinegar,  or  aceto-cltric  acid, 
or  aqua  regia,  to  be  poured  on  Brazil  rafped  or  chipped,  till 
it  is  covered  with  the  liquor  ; the  mixture  to  he  well  (haken, 
then  left  to  fettle  for  24  hours,  after  which  it  mud  be  de- 
canted, filtered,  and  kept  for  ufe.  On  the  reiiduum,  frefh 
water  or  vegetable  aeid  is  to  be  poured,  and  this  to  be 
repeated  till  all  the  colouring  matter  is  extracted,  when 
the  wood  will  be  found  to  be  black.  All  thefe  liquors  are 
then  to  be  mixed  together  for  ufe. 

The  fluff  having  been  prepared  with  a flight  galling 
of  fumac,  or  white  galls,  is  (lightly  alumed.  After  rinfing, 
it  is  entered  wet  into  a bath  prepared  as  follows  : Some  of 
the  acid  folution  of  Brazil  is  diluted  with  water  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  (luff,  or  the  (hade  of  colour  to  be  given. 
When  this  is  fo  hot  that  the  hand  will  juft  bear  it,  folution 
of  tin  is  poured  in  till  it  is  of  a fire  colour  : it  is  then  ftirred 
and  the  (luff  entered.  In  half  an  hour  it  is  taken  out  and 
wafhed.  The  remainder  of  the  bath  may  be  ufed  for 
lighter  (hades,  but  thofe  (luffs  only  rnuft  be  galled  that  are 
for  deep  ones.  The  aceto-citric  acid,  as  it  is  called  by 
Berthollet,  is  a liquor  of  which  Mr.  Guhliche  makes  great 
ufe  in  dyeing  under  the  name  of  vegetable  acid  fpirit,  which 
he  prepares  in  the  following  manner  : He  takes  any  quan- 
tity of  lemons  ; thofe  of  which  the  rind  is  rotten  will  do, 
removes  the  peel  and  the  (kin  that  adhei-es  to  it,  and  dices 
them  into  a veffel,  which  (hould  not  be  made  of  wood.  He 
fprinkles  them  with  a quantity  of  good  vinegar,  and  then 
fqueezes  out  the  liquor  through  a flannel  by  means  of  a 
prefs,  and  filters  the  expreffed  liquor  through  paper.  It  may 
be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  this  (late,  but  it  is  apt  to  grow 
mouldy  and  the  acid  is  watery.  In  order  therefore  that  it 
may  keep,  and  not  dilute  the  baths  into  which  is  put,  he 
directs  it  to  be  purified  and  concentrated  as  follows  : The 
liquor  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  fun  till  a fediment  forms  and 
it  becomes  clear,  it  is  then  to  be  filtered  and  diddled  on  the 
land  bath.  The  receiver  is  to  be  changed  when  the  liquor 
that  drops  becomes  acid,  and  the  diftillation  continued  till 
oily  llreaks  are  perceptible  in  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

The  acid  found  in  the  receiver  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

On  the  foregoing  procefs  for  obtaining  aceto-citric  acid, 
we  (hall  obferve  that  if  the  acid  be  ufed  in  its  recent  (late, 
as  expreffed  from  the  lemons,  it  is  indeed  a mixture  of  citric 
and  acetous  acid,  but  the  rectified  and  concentrated  fpirit 
of  Mr.  Guhliche  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  diddled  vinegar. 
Citric  acid  will  not  rife  in  diftillation  ; it  may  be  decompofed 
by  heat,  but  cannot  be  driven  on  like  acetous  acid ; this 
procefs  of  redlification  is  therefore  a feparation  of  the  acid 
of  the  lemons  from  the  vinegar  they  were  fprinkled  with, 
and  proves  t’he  inutility  of  one  of  the  ingredients  at  lead  of 
this  compofition.  Of  the  efficacy  of  galls  in  rendering  the 
colouring  matter  of  Brazil  more  permanent  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  but  it  has  a tendency  to  debafe  the  colour,  and  it  is 
with  reafon,  that  Mr.  Guhliche  obferves  that  the  galling 
{hould  be  employed  only  for  the  deeper  (hades. 

Silk  acquires  from  cochineal  a colour  which  is  diftinguifh  - 
cd  from  the  falfe  crirnfon  obtained  by  means  of  Brazil. 

Silk  intended  for  cochineal  crimfon  ought  not  to  be 
boiled  with  more  than  2clb.  of  foap  to  100  of  filk,  as  the 
yellow  caft  which  filk  has  when  imperfectly  fcoured  is 
favourable  to  this  colour.  It  is  fometimes  imparted  to  it 
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by  a flight  tinge  of  annotto,  when  white  filk  is  to  be  dyed 
crimfon.  < 

When  the  filk  is  well  cleaned  from  the  foap  by  waffling, 
it  is  foaked  in  a ftrong  folution  of  alum,  in  which  it  is 
generally  left  all  night,  and  next  day  is  wrung,  waffled,  and 
twice  beetled  at  the  river. 

The  bath  is  prepared  as  follows  : Into  the  dyeing  veffel, 
half,  or  two  thirds  filled  with  boiling  water,  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  pounded  white  galls  are  thrown  in  for  every  pound 
of  filk.  After  boiling  a few  minutes,  two  ounces  of  co- 
chineal or  more,  according  to  the  ftrength  and  fulnefs  of 
the  (hade  required,  are  added  for  every  pound  of  filk,  and 
for  every  pound  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of  tartar. 
When  this  is  diffolved,  an  equal  weight  of  the  folution  of 
tin  is  added  ; the  ingredients  are  all  well  ftirred,  and  the 
bath  fillfed  up  with  cold  water.  The  proportion  is  generally 
about  eight  or  ten -quarts  to  every  pound  of  filk.  In  this 
the  filk  is  entered  and  worked  till  it  appears  quite  uniform 
ia  colour  ; the  fire  is  then  increafed,  and  the  bath  made  to 
boil  two  hours,  turning  the  filk  from  time  to  time.  The 
fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  filk  left  in  the  bath  a few 
hours  longer.  It  is  then  wafhed  at  the  river,  twice  beetled, 
wrung,  and  dried.  The  folution  of  tin  for  this  procefs 
ought  to  contain  mere  tin  than  is  ufed  in  the  compofition 
for  fcarlet,  otherwife  the  colour  is  too  bright,  and  not  fuf- 
ficiently  full  and  deep.  Macquer  diredts  the  folution  to  be 
made  with  one  pound  of  nitric  acid,  two  ounces  of  fal  am- 
moniac, two  ounces  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  water. 

If  the  colour  is  to  be  faddened,  the  filk  after  waffling  is 
pnffed  through  a folution  of  fulphate  of  iron,  more  or  lefe 
(Irong,  according  to  the  (hade  required  : if  the  crimfon 
(hould  have  a tinge  of  yellow,  a greater  or  lefs  propor- 
tion of  the  decodtion  of  fuftie  mull  be  added  to  the  iolu- 
tion. 

White  galls  are  preferred,  becaufe  the  black  or  blue  galls 
debafe  the  colour  of  the  cochineal ; and  even  white,  when 
ufed  in  too  great  a quantity,  dull  the  crimfon  very  much. 
Macquer  pretends  that  the  galls  ferve  only  to  increafc  tire 
weight  of  the  filk  ; their  general  cffedl,  however,  is  that  of 
giving  greater  permanency  to  the  colours,  and  in  crimforis 
of  the  deeper  (hades  their  ufe  is  indifpenfable. 

The  quantity  of  folution  of  tin  employed  in  the  foregoing 
procefs  is  very  fmall.  If  ufed  in  the  bath  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  for  dyeing  wool  fcarlet,  the  filk  would  lofe  its 
luftre,  and  acquire  but  a faint  colour.  Macquer  and  Scheffer 
have  however  each  publifhed  proceffes  for  dyeing  filk  role  Or 
poppy  colour,  which  differ  only  in  a few  particulars  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  dyeing  fcarlet,  the  folution  of  tin 
being  employed  cold  to  avoid  its  ftrong  adlion  on  the 
filk. 

In  the  procefs  which  Macquer  publiftied  in  1768,  the 
folution  is  prepared  by  adding  three  ounces  of  tin  by 
little  at  a time,  to  a mixture  of  four  ounces  of  nitric,  and 
two  of  muriatic  acids.  When  the  folution  is  finiflred, 

6 l'os.  of  filk  that  have  already  had  a flight  ground  of  an- 
notto, are  immerfed,  and  remain  in  it  half  an  hour,  it  is' 
then  wrung  and  waffled  till  it  no  longer  renders  the  water  v 
turbid.  It  is  dyed  with  four  ounces  of  cochineal,  and  one 
ounce  of  tartar,  for  every  pound  of  filk.  Thefe  are  boiled 
up  in  water,  and  afterwards  cooled  down  till  the  hand  can 
bear  the  heat.  The  filk  is  then  entered,  and  the  fire  in- 
creafed;  after  boiling  one  minute  it  is  withdrawn  and  walked. 
By  this  procefs  the  filk  has  acquired  an  increafe  of  one 
fourth  of  its  weight.  Its  colour  rends  foap,  and  is  much 
more  permanent  than  that  which  Carthamus  affords. 

In  1751,  Scheffer  publiflied  a defcription  of  the  follow- 
ing procefs.  He  diffolved  one  ounce  of  tin  in  a mixture  of 
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four  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  common  fait.  The 
folutipn  was  diluted  with  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  lilk  fteeped  in  it  24  hours.  When  withdrawn  it  was 
wafhed  till  the  water  no  longer  appeared  milky,  and  dyed 
with  four  fifths  of  its  weight  of  cochineal  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  bath  retains  a confiderable  portion  of 
colouring  matter  which  may  terve  for  dyeing  lilk  a lighter 
fhade,  or  even  for  dyeing  crimfon  by  the  ordinary  procefs. 
It  maybe  ufcd  alfo  for  dyeing  wool. 

Scheffer  defcribes  the  following  varieties  of  his  procefs  for 
obtainin.gr  different  fliades.  If  the  filk  be  wrung-  out  of  the 
ioiution  of  tin,  left  all  night  in  a cold  folution  of  one  ounce 
of  alum  in  a quart  of  water,  wrung,  dried,  wafhed,  and 
afterwards  dyed  with  cochineal,  it  will  take  only  a pale 
poppy  colour.  If  the  filk  be  fteeped  twelve  hours  in  the 
folution  of  tin  diluted  with  eight  parts  of  water,  and  then 
left  all  night  in  the  folution  of  alum,  wafhed,  dried,  and 
puffed  through  two  baths  of  cochineal  as  before,  adding  to 
the  fecond  bath  a little  fulphuric  acid,  the  colour  will  be  a 
fine  poppy  red. 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Bevthollet  on  this  fubjedl, 
the  folution  of  tin,  which  anfwered  bed  for  dyeing  filk,  is' 
that  which  he  has  directed  for  the  fcarlet  dye,  and  is  made 
by  diilblv'ing  flowly  in  one  pound  of  nitric  acid,  two  ounces 
of  tin,  and  two  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac  : the  fait  to  be 
diffoived  firft,  and  the  tin  added  afterwards  in  fmall  portions 
at  a time,  itirring  it  frequently  to  incorporate  the  folution 
fully.  When  fimfhed  and  decanted  from  the  black  fediment 
which  is  depolited,  it  is  diluted  with  one  fourth  of  its  weight 
of  water.  The  nitric  acid  employed  fhould  be  of  the 
ffrength  of  30°  of  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume,  which  cor- 
refponds  witli  a fpecific  gravity  of  about  1.26. 

Solutions  containing  a greater  proportion  of  tin  gave 
deeper  fhades.  The  colour  obtained  by  the  above,  was  a 
fine  cherry  colour  fufficiently  bright. 

Brazil  wood  is  ufed  for  dyeing  filk  what  is  called  falfe 
crimlon,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  produced  by  mea-ns  of 
cochineal,  or  grain  crimfon,  which  is  much  more  permanent. 
Vinegar  is  ufed  to  diffinguifh  the  true  colour  from  the  falfe, 
but  this  proof  is  fallacious,  fince  the  Brazil  crimfon  dyed 
with  the  folution  of  tin,  refills  the  adtion  of  vinegar  like 
cochineal,  though  that  dyed  with  alum  does  not. 

Silk  intended  for  this  crimfon,  fhould  be  boiled  with  foap 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  pounds  to  a hundred  of  filk,  and 
afterwards  alumed.  Lefs  alum  is  required  for  this  than  for 
grain  crimfon.  After  rinfing  in  the  river,  it  is  paffed 
through  a bath  more  or  lefs  charged  with  the  decodfion  of 
Brazil  according  to  the  fhade  required.  If  water,  free  from 
earthy  falts,  be  ufed,  the  colour  is  too  red  for  crimfon  ; the 
proper  hue  is  given  to  it  by  paffmg  the  filk  through  a flight 
alkaline  folution,  or  by  adding  a little  alkali  to  the  bath. 

Working  the  filk  in  hard  water  till  it  has  acquired  the 
proper  fhade,  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

Logwood  liquor  may  be  added  to  the  Brazil,  to  deepen 
the  fhade  of  crimfon,  and  a little  alkali  ufed  with  it  alio 
when  the  fhade  defired  requires  it. 

There  is  the  fame  objection  to  the  life  of  the  folution  of 
tin  m dyeing  filk  crimfon  with  Brazil  with  cochineal; 
filk  has  not  that  powerful  attraction  for  the  colouring  matter 
combined  with  tin  that  wool  has  ; the  greater  part  therefore 
feparates  and  contradts  no  union  with  the  fluff.  Bergman, 
however,  remarks  that  the  colours  imparted  to  filk  by.different 
dye  woods,  may  be  much  improved  by  fteeping  the  filk  in  a 
cold  folution  of  tin.  A llrong  decodlion  or  Brazil,  fays 
he,  gives  to  yellow  filk  prepared  in  this  way  a fcarlet 
colour  inferior  indeed  to  that  of  cochineal,  but  finer  and 
more  permanent  than  if  it  be  fteeped  in  alum  only,  and  as 


capable  of  Handing-  the-  proof  by  vinegar  as  crimfon  or  poppy- 
in  grain.  Mr.  Guhliche  defcribes  a procefs,  in  which  he 
ufes  folution  of  tin  in  the  bath  to  give  filk  a fire  colour. 
He  diredls  the  filk  to  be  galled  with  a folution  of  galls  in 
white  wine,  afferting  that  an  aftringent  folution  thus  made 
preferves  thebrightnefs  required  in  fiiks  much  better  than  one 
prepared  with  water.  With  this  folution  he  mixes  water  till 
it  has  acquired  a yellow  colour,  and  impregnates  the  filk  well 
with  it,  leaving  it  to  fteep  cold  for  feveral  hours.  He  then 
prefles  out  the  liquor  ftronglv,  but  without  rinfing  the 
filk  which  he  dries,  and  afterwards  foaks  for  twelve  houi* 
in  a folution  of  alum,  containing  four  ounces  for  every 
pound  of  filk.  The  filk  taken  out  of  the  alum  water  is 
wrung,  and  entered  wet  into  a bath  oi  Brazil,  after  adding 
to  it  an  ounce  of  folution  of  tin.  The  remainder  of  the 
bath  may  be  exhaufted  for  lighter  ihades.  If  the  colour  be 
required  more  approaching  to  orange,  the  filk  is  not  to  be 
galled,  but  to  be  alumed  cold  witli  two  ounces  of  alum  to 
the  pound  of  filk,  after  which  it  mull  be  dyed  orange  with 
annotlo,  without  boiling,  and  before  it  dries  dyed  in  the 
Braz'l  bath.  The-author  confeffes  that  thefe  colours,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  not  very  permanent.  For  rofe  co- 
louis  lie  omits  the  galling,  and  tor  the  aluming  ufes  only 
two  ounces  of  alum  to  the  pound  of  filk.  For  light  ihades 
he  recommends  the  folution  of  alum  to  be  decanted  from  the 
fediment  that  may  have  been  d > •ofited,  and  prefers  dyeing 
them  cold,  uiing-  a bath  richer  in  colour.  The  filk  is  to  be 
taken  out  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  the  proper  tint,  and  the 
bath  may  be  exhaufted  for  other  ftiades.  With  thefe  pre- 
cautions he  affures  us,  that  fine  colours  of  tolerable  perma- 
nency may  be  obtained. 

The  crimfon  imparted  to  cotton  or  linen  by  cochineal 
and  Brazil,  has  little  folidity,  and  is  on  that  account  but 
little  ufed,  more  efpecialiy  as  madder  imparts  to  thefe  fub- 
ftances,  properly  prepared,  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  and  per- 
manent colours  which  the  art  of  dyeing  can  produce. 

As  this  however  is  riot  the  place  in  which  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  operations  of  the  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red, 
which  we  purpofe  to  treat  at  large  under  another  head,  we 
fhall  give  fome  account  of  the  proceffes  that  have  been  pro  - 
pofed  and  praflifed  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs  for  producing 
a fine  crimfon  colour  upon  cotton  by  means  of  cochineal  and 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Poerner  has  made  many  experiments  with  different 
mordants,  as  alum,  folution  of  tin,  fal  ammoniac,  potafti 
& c.  for  dyeing  cotton  with  Brazil,  ufed  either  in  the  bath  or 
in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton.  He  could  not  produce 
a colour,  however,  that  would  Hand  wafhing  with  foap, 
though  fome  would  ftqnd  the  aftion  of  the  air  and  wafhing 
with  fimple  water  very  well.  He  recommends  cotton  thus 
dyed,  to  be  dried  in  the  fhade. 

Mr.  Berthollet  received  from  Mr.  Brown  the  following 
procefs  for  dyeing  cotton  a crimfon  colour,  which  is  ufed 
by  fome  manufacturers. 

A folution  of  tin  is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  nitric 
acid  two  pounds,  muriatic  acid  one  pound,  tin  eight  ounces 
and  water  one  pound.  The  liquids  being  well  mixed,  the 
tin  is  added  by  little  and  little.  For  a piece  of  cotton  velvet 
weighing  fifteen  or  fixteen.  pounds,  a bath  is  prepared  con- 
fifting  of  boiling  water  four  parts,  ftrong  decodtions  of  galls 
two  parts.  Having  raked  up  the  bath,  the  piece  is  entered 
and  worked  for  half  an  hour,  and  left  to  foak  two  hours, 
when  it  is  taken  out  and  left  to  drain.  Another  bath  pre- 
pared with  three  buckets  of  boiling  water,  and  one  of  de- 
co&ion  of  Brazil  wood,  alfo  boiling,  is  to  be  raked  up  and 
the  piece  worked  in  it  an  hour.  This  bath  is  to  be  thrown 
away,  the  veffel  walhed  out  and  then  filled  with  a pure  de- 
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eo'ction  of  "the  wood,  in  which  the  piece  is  to  be  worked 
half  an  hour,  and  then  raifed  on  the  winch.  A bath  of 
very  clear  river  water,  with  a quart  of  folution  of  tin, 
being  prepared  and  raked,  the  piece  is  to  be  worked  in  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  then  wound  on  the  winch,  and 
let  on  the  veffel  containing  the  decodtion  of  Brazil,  one 
iixteenth  of  which  is  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  boiling  decoflion.  This  being  raked, 
the  piece  is  worked  in  it  half  an  hour,  wound  on  the  winch 
and  carried  back  to  the  veffel  containing  the  folution  of  tin. 
Thefe  operations  are  performed  alternately  fix  or  eight 
times,  obferving  each  time  to  take  out  a fixteenth  of  the 
bath  of  Brazil  wood,  and  replace  it  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  boiling  decodlion  of  the  fame  wood,  to  rake  the  bath  of 
compoiition  each  time,  and  to  finifli  the  dyeing  with  the 
latter.  The  piece  is  to  be  walhed  in  the  river,  and  dried  in  a 
dark  place; 

With  the  aluminous  mordant  cotton  takes  a full  and 
tolerably  bright  crimlon  from  Brazil,  the  permanency  of 
which  is  coniiderably  increafed  by  previoufly  fubjedling  the 
cloth  to  the  operation  of  galling.  The  printer’s  mordant 
prepared  with  acetite  of  lead  and  alum,  is  belt  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  When  ufed  diluted,  the  (hades  of  crimfon  and  rofe 
colour  are  very  delicate,  but  fo  fugacious  as  not  to  fupport 
the  adtion  of  the  fun  and  air  unimpaired  a fingle  day. 
Sumac  ufed  in  the  bath  along  with  Brazil  contributes 
greatly  to  its  fixity  ; the  ltronger  (hades  dyed  this  way 
iupport  the  adtion  of  the  air  tolerably  well,  and  have 
greatly  the  appearance  of  a madder  red. 

Cochineal  is  little  ufed  for  dyeing  cotton  and  linen,  fince 
the  colour  is  much  lefs  permanent  than  that  obtained  from 
madder.  Scheffer  however  has  deferibed  a procefs  which 
may  be  employed.  • The  cotton  is  to  be  fteeped  24  hours 
in  a cold  folution  of  tin,  it  is  then  wrung,  waflied,  and 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  four-ilxths  of  its  weight 
of  cochineal.  It  takes  a light  red,  and  refills  the  fun  and 
air  fora  time,  but  not  foap.  Little  ufe  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  this  procefs  of  Scheffer,  though  it  is  probable  that 
Dr.  Berkenhout  availed  himfelf  of  it  fome  years  afterwards, 
when  he  p,irf  ended  to  have  difeovered  the  means  of  dyeing 
fcarlet  crimfon,  and  other  colours  upon  cotton  and  linen  ; 
and  though  his  procefs  was  not  materially  different  from 
. Scheffer’s,  nor  in  any  refpedt  preferable,  he  obtained  5000  I. 
from  the  Britifh  government,  as  a reward  for  making  it 
public. 

As  it  excited  confiderable  interefl  and  fome  contention 
at  the  time,  we  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following 
detail  of  the  procefs,  as  it  was  communicated  by  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  treafury  to  the  company  of  dyers  in  the 
city  of  London,  Aug.  16th.  1779.  fiz- 

“ Cotton  or  linen,  either  in  yarn  or  piece,  fhould  be 
perfectly  wet  with  hot  water,  and  then  wrung  out,  as  is  the 
common  practice. 

“ This  being  done,  it  mufl  be  perfedlly  foaked  in  a fo- 
lution of  tin  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  clear  foft 
water. 

“ The  cotton  or  linen  being  fo  far  prepared,  mufl  be 
wrung  out,  but  not  forcibly  ; it  is  then  to  be  nearly  dried, 
laying  horizontal! y upon  a hurdle  with  a double  linen  fneet 
between  them,  and  covered  with  the  fame. 

“ The  folution  of  tin  being  for  fcarlet,  mull  be  made 
of  nitrous  acid,  and  not  of  aquafortis;  but  for  crimfon, 
aquafortis  mull  be  uled,  and  the  bloom  is  to  be  given  after 
it  comes  out  of  the  dye,  by  a fmall  quantity  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  pearl  allies  diffolved  perfectly  in  warm  water,  but  this 
water  mufl.  not  be  more  than  milk  warm. 

“ The  colouring  vat  for  the  fcarlet  of  crimfon  is  Amply 
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cochineal  in  water  no  hotter  than  the  hand  will  bear,  and  as 
vegetable  matter  receives  only  the  fmall  particles  of  the 
colour  from  the  nature  of  its  pores,  two  ounces  to  a pound 
of  the  materials  dyed  may  be  neceflary  : but  cotton  or  linen 
frefh  prepared,  will  draw  from  the  fame  vat,  heated  as  before, 
all  the  inferior  (hades  from  fcarlet  and  crimfon,  and  if  any 
colour  Hill  remains  in  the  vat,  it  may  he  taken  out  entirely, 
by  wool  prepared  in  the  fifual  manner. 

“ The  fame  preparation  of  tin  ferves  for  the  green  and 
yellows,  with  the  fame  materials  only  that  are  employed 
by  dyers,  except  the  bell  yellow,  which  is  produced  from 
turmeric. 

“ It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  after  the  preparation 
has  been  made  ufe  of  forlcarlet  or  crimfon,  the  relidue  con- 
tinues fufiiciently  llrong  for  greens  or  yellows,  even  after  it 
has  been  kept  a confiderable  time. 

“ N.  B.  To  make  the  bell  folution  of  tin  with  nitrous 
acid,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  the  llrong  fmoaking  fpirit,  to 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  the  purelt  river  water  mull  be 
added,  and  the  proportions  of  the  following  ingredients  are 
to  the  weight  of  fpirits  Tt-  fal  ammoniac,  -A  refined  nitre, 
diflblved  by  little  at  a time.  I11  this  aqua  regia,  diflblve  -| 
of  granulated  tin  alfo  by  [mail  quantities,  to  prevent  too 
great  an  ebullition  which  would  weaken  the  folution  con- 
liderably.  The  ingredients  and  proportions  are  the  fame 
when  a iolution  is  to  be  made  with  aquafortis,  but  that 
fpirit  in  general  will  not  bear  any  water  when  a perfect  fo- 
lution is  intended.” 

Befides  the  fugitive  nature  of  the  colour  dyed  by  the 
above  procefs,  it  was  found  that  the  texture  of  the  cloth 
was  coniiderably  injured,  and  it  was  foon  laid  alide,  or  rather 
was  never  adopted.  If,  notwithllanding  the  want  of  iuf- 
ficient  permanency,  however,  the  colour  which  cochineal 
affords,  fhould  Hill  be  required  ; the  bed  way  of  pro- 
ducing it,  according  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  is  to  foak  the 
cotton  (previoufly  moiltened)  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
diluted  folution  of  murio-fulphate  of  tin  ; then  wring  or 
prefs  out  the  fuperfiuous  part  of  the  folution,  and  plunge 
the  cotton  into  water,  in  which  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much 
clean  potafh  has  been  diffolved  as  will  neutralize  the  acid 
Hill  adhering  to  the  cotton,  fo  as  to  precipitate  the  oxyd  of 
tin,  and  caufe  it  to  be  more  copioufly  depofed  or  fixed  in 
the  cloth,  which  being  afterwards  ririfed  in  clean  water 
may  be  dyed,,  with  cochineal  in  the  ufual  way.  A full 
bright  colour  may  be  given  to  cotton  in  this  way,  which 
will  bear  a few  flight  walhings  with  foap,  and  a Gonflderable 
degree  of  expoiure  to  air.  The  murio-fulphate  of  tin,  on 
which  Dr.  Bancroft  lays  great  llrefs,  as  well  for  the  above 
procels  as  for  dyeing  iilk  crimfon,  is  prepared  by  diffolving 
14  ounces  of  tin  in  a mixture  of  two  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol 
with  three  of  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid  fhould  be 
firft  poured  upon  the  granulated  tin  in  a large  glafs  veffel,  and 
the  oil  of  vitriol  afterwards  added  (lowly  ; and  thele  acids 
mixed  fhould  be  left  to  faturate  themfelves  with  tin,  which 
they  will  do  in  time  without  artificial  heat  ; but  the  folution 
will  be  rapidly  promoted  by  a land  heat. 

Under  the  head  of  cochineal  we  have  given  a fliort  ac- 
count of  its  ufe  in  calico-printing  in  dyeing  crimfon,  to  which, 
we  mufl  refer  our  readers  as  well  as  to  the  article  Colour. 
for  other  details  connected  with  the  fubjedl.  The  colours 
produced  from  madder  with  the  aluminous  mordant  in  the 
ordinary  proceffes  of  this  art,  (Iriclly  1'peaking,  belong  not 
to  the  clafs  of  crimlon,  yet  by  repeated  branning.,  boiling 
in  foap  or  alkalies,  the  yellow  or  faun  coloured  principle 
which  this  root  contains,  may  be  nearly  extracted,,  and  tole- 
rable crimfons  obtained.  The. addition  of  a fmall  .quantity 
of  folution  of  copper,  to  the  acetite  of  alumine,  gives  the 
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colour  a crimfon  hue  of  no  great  luflre,  but  very  perma- 
nent. 

The  following  procefs  by  Mr.  Groufe,  affords  a colour 
of  let's  intenfity  indeed,  and  folidity,  but  fcarcely  inferior 
in  beauty,  to  the  Adrianople  red. 

Prepare  a mordant  by  diffolving  4 lbs.  of  acetite  of  lead, 
and  4 lbs.  of  alum  in  a gallon  of  pure  water,  and  after  de- 
canting the  fupernatant  clear  folution  from  the  precipitate 
which  forms,  thicken  it  with  gum  to  the  confibency  re- 
quired. If  the  work  requires  the  mordant  to  be  [ightened , 
add  a little  inftifion  of  cochineal  till  it  is  fufficiently  tinged 
to  enable  the  printer  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  his  work. 
Keep  the  goods  from  four  to  fix  days  after  printing,  in  a 
warm  place,  to  facilitate  the  liberation  of  the  acid  ; rinfe 
them  five  minutes  in  a copper  of  water  at  120°,  with  two 
good  fpade-fulls  of  cow  dung,  after  which  wafh  and  rinfe 
them  in  clean  water  feveral  hours,  alternately  winching, 
wafhing,  and  fuffering  them  to  iteep  in  the  river.  Laflly, 
winch  five  minutes  in  a clean  hot  water  copper  at  120°,  and 
after  rinflng  and  wafhing  again  in  the  river,  dye  them  as 
follows.  Into  a dye  copper  of  300  gallons  capacity  three 
parts  filled  with  clean  water,  free  from  all  accidental  impu- 
rities, and  not  difcoloured  either  by  rain  or  floods,  put 
20  lbs.  of  the  bell  crop  madder,  and  60  lbs.  of  good  fweet 
bran.  Mix  well,  and  bring  them  up  quickly  to  a boil,  and 
keep  them  in  a flate  of  ebullition  20  minutes.  Add  cold 
wmter  fufficient  to  take  the  copper  off  the  boil,  then  enter 
two  pieces,  winching  them  brifkly  and  keeping  them 
down  with  the  copper  flick  the  whole  time  they  are  in. 
Bring  the  copper  up  to  a boil  again,  and  in  8 or  10 
minutes,  according  as  the  fhade  required,  the  goods  will 
have  acquired  their  full  colour.  Enter  two  more  pieces  after 
thefe  are  withdrawn,  and  keep  them  in  a few  minutes  longer  ; 
they  will  be  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  former,  but  as  the  copper 
becomes  exhaufled,  every  fucceeding  fet  will  acquire  lefs 
colouring  matter  than  the  preceding,  and  if  the  operation 
be  continued  upon  feveral  fets  without  refrefhing  the  copper, 
the  laft  will  acquire  only  a pale  but  delicate  rofe  colour. 
If  the  whole  are  required  to  be  full  deep  colours,  the 
copper  mu  ft  be  fupplied  with  a regular  charge  of  bran  and 
madder  after  every  fecond  fet,  but  to  exhaufl  the  bath  fully, 
and  proceed  with  due  regard  to  eeonomy,  the  flrong  colours 
fliould  be  dyed  firfl,  and  the  pale  and  more  delicate  fhades 
afterwards. 

Wafh  them  well  after  dyeing,  and  bran  them  at  a boil. 
The  colour  improves  much  by  this  lab  operation,  which 
may  be  repeated  on  the  flronger  fhades  till  the  colour  has 
acquired  its  proper  hue,  and  the  whites  are  good.  See 
Madder. 

Crimson-G/tt/I  Vetch , in  Botany.  See  Lathyrus  Nif- 
folia. 

CHINAN  Loch,  in  Geography,  is  a branch  from  the 
found  of  Jura,  in  Argylefhire,  in  Scotland,  conne&ing  with 
Craignefs  loch,  and  terminating  at  the  weft  end  of  the  Cri- 
nan  canal  : the  town  of  Glafsre  is  fituate  not  far  from  its 
fouthern  fhore. 

Crinan  Canal,  a fhort  canal  of  very  large  dimenfions,  for 
the  paffage  of  fhips  between  loch  Crinan  and  loch  Fine, 
yvhrn  coming  or  going  northward  to  or  from  the  Clyde 
river,  by  which  a very  circuitous  navigation  round  the  mull 
of  Cantire  is  avoided.  See  Canal. 

CRINED,  in  Heraldry,  a term  denoting  that  the  hair 
of  the  head  of  a man  or  woman,  or  the  mane  of  a horfe, 
unicorn,  &c.  is  reprefented. 

CRINGLE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  which  is  pro- 
vincial’^ applied  to  fignify  a withe  or  twifled  wooden  rope 
which  is  employed  in  /aliening  a gate,  from  whence  to 
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“ cringle  up”  implies  to  fallen  with  a wooden  rope  or 
withe. 

CRINGLES,  in  Sail-making,  fmall  holes  formed  on  the 
bolt-ropes  of  fails  by  inter  twilling  the  brand  of  a rope  al- 
ternately round  itfelf  and  through  the  brands  of  the  bolt- 
rope,  tiil  it  aflumes  the  fhape  of  a ring.  To  the  cringles 
the  end  of  a rope  is  faiiened,  to  haul  the  fail  up  to  the 
yard,  See.  They  fhould  be  made  of  the  brands  of  new 
bolt-rope,  half  an  inch  fmaller  than  the  bolt-rope  on  the 
fail. 

CR1NIERE,  Fr.  The  mane  of  a horfe,  literally 
fpeaking.  This  name  is  alfo  given  to  a tuft  of  horfe  hair 
fixed  in  the  creb  of  a dragoon’s  helmet,  and  flowing  or 
waving  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fame,  on  the  fide 
thereof,  like  a garland. 

CRINITA,  in  Botany,  capenfis  3 Hoult.  See  Pavetta 
cafra. 

CRINITUS  applies  to  any  plant,  or  part  of  a plant, 
that  refembles  a tu't  or  head  of  hair,  as  the  inflorefcence  of 
Hedyfarum  crinitum  of  Linnaeus,  and  Phleum  crinitum  of 
Schrtber.  It  differs  from  comofus  in  being  more  precifely 
and  neceffarily  compofed  of  hair  or  bridles,  and  not  rebridl- 
ed to  a flowing  or  pendulous  form  or  pobure.  In  fome 
cafes  it  is  equivalent  to  capillatus.  The  roots  of  Meum 
alhamanticum  and  Triglochin  bulbofum  are  radices  capillatce , 
vel  crinitce,  being  each  crowned  with  a denfe  tuft  of  upright 
hairs  or  bridles,  originating  from  the  fibres  of  decayed 
leaves  or  leaf-balks,  and  ferving  to  protect  the  root,  or 
young  plant,  from  cold,  or  other  injuries,  in  a remarkable 
manner.  S. 

CRINITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Erzgeberg  ; 6 
miles  S.  of  Zwickau. 

CRINODENDRUM,  in  Botany,  (from  xpov,  a li!ly% 
and  yjpov,  a tree.)  Schreb.  Gen.  11x4.  Wilid.  1267.  (Pa- 
tagua  ; Enc.)  Clafs  and  order,  monadelphia  dccandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Undetermined,  Juff.  4.3  I . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  bell-fhaped  ; petals  fix,  oblong, 
erecl,  fpreading  at  the  tip.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  united 
at  the  bafe  into  a tube  ; anthers  egg-fhaped,  eredl.  Pi/?. 
Germ  fuperior,  egg-fhaped  ; byle  fimple,  awl  fhaped,  a lit- 
tle longer  than  the  damens.  Peric.  Capfule  coriaceous, 
obtufely  three-cornered,  one-celled,  opening  eladically  at 
the  top  with  three  valves.  Seeds  three,  roundifn,  nearly 
the  fize  of  a pea. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  bell-fhaped.  Petals  fix. 
Capfule  with  three  feeds,  one-celled,  trigonous,  opening 
tlaftically  at  the  top. 

Sp.  Q.  patagua.  Mart.  Poir.  Willd.  Molin.  Chii.  179. 
Cavan.  Dil.  5.  ,300.  tab.  158.  fig.  1.  A fuperb  evergreen 
tree,  with  a trunk  often  feven  feet  in  diameter.  Leaves 
bright  green,  oppofite,  lanceolate,  acute,  ferrated,  without 
bipules;  petioles  fhort.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  pedun- 
cled,  fmelling  like  a lily.  A native  of  Chili.  Juffieu  fuf- 
pedled  that  the  capfules  fent  to  Europe  by  Dombey,  under 
the  name  of  Patagua,  might  belong  to  a plant  of  this  ge- 
nus ; but  Ruiz  and  Pav  m affert  that  Dombey’s  plant, 
which  produces  the  true  Patagua  of  Chili,  conditutes  a dif- 
tindl  genus,  which  they  call  Tricufpidaria.  The  trivial 
name  given  to  the  prefent  plant  is  therefore  erroneous  and 
tends  to  miflead.  See  Tricuspidaria. 

CRINONES,  from  crinis,  hair,  in  Medicine,  a fort  of 
worms,  fometimes  found  under  the  fkin,  in  children  ; re- 
fembling  fhort  thick  hairs,  or  bridles. 

They  are  called  dracunculi,  and  comedones,  from  the  Latin 
comedere , to  cat  j from  their  preying  upon  the  fubilance  of 
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the  child,  or  confirming  its  nouriflrment.  See  Dracun- 

Cl'U. 

The  common  way  of  getting  out  thefe  worms  is  by  the 
point  of  a needle  ; and  to  prevent  their  forming  there  again, 
the  ufual  cuftom  is  to  wafh  the  parts  with  wine  or  vinegar, 
with  alum,  nitre,  or  common  fait,  or  with  a ftrong  lixivium 
of  oak  allies,  and  afterwards  anointing  them  with  an  oint- 
ment of  the  common  kind,  ufed  for  fcorbutic  eruptions, 
with  a fmail  mixture  of  quickfilver. 

CRINONIA,  a kind  of  cap,  worn  by  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  on  foiemn  occafions. 

CRINUM,  in  Botany,  (* pivoy  ; Theophr.  a name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  lily,  and  fome  other  plants  with  fhewy 
flowers.)  Linn.  Gen.  405.  Schreb.  553.  Willd.  6iS. 
Clafs  and  order,  hexandrla  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Spatha- 
cei e,  Linn.  Narciffi,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Involucre  fpathe-lhaped,  of  two  or  more 
oblong  leaves,  umbelliferous,  reflexed  after  it  has  opened. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-lhaped  ; tube  oblong,  cylindri- 
cal ; border  half  fix-cleft;  fegments  lanceolate-linear,  ob- 
tufe,  channelled,  reflexed ; three  alternate  ones,  in  moll 
fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  a hooked  appendicle.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments fix,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  border  and  in- 
ferted  in  its  bafe,  converging  ; anthers  oblong,  linear,  riling 
upwards,  incumbent.  P'Jl-  Germ  inferior  j fly ie  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  flower;  ftigma  iimple,  or  three  cleft. 
Peric.  Capfule  fomewhat  egg-lhaped,  three-celled.  Seeds 
numerous. 

LIT.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-lhaped,  half  fix-cleft ; tube  fili- 
form ; border  fpreading,  recurved ; iegments  lanceolate- 
linear,  channelled.  Filaments  inferted  in  the  bafe  of  the 
border,  diftinft.  Germ  inferior. 

Obf.  It  differs  from  pancratium  in  the  want  of  a nedary. 
The  crinum  of  Gsertner  and  La  Marck  has  a fu.pcrior  germ, 
and  is  formed  for  the  crinum  Africanum  of  the  Species  Plan- 
tarum,  which  has  that  charader,  and  on  that  account  has 
been  made  by  Schrader  a diftind  genus  under  the  name  of 
Agapanthus.  La  Marck,  however,  has  included  in  his  cri- 
num, C.  americanum  and  C.  tenellum,  becaufe  he  thinks 
their  germ  is  not  decidedly  inferior.  Such  as  are  fo  he  has 
removed  to  amaryllis. 

Sp.  1.  C.  afiaticum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  1. 
Willd.  1.  Lour.  Cochinch.  197.  “ Leaves  keeled.” 

Linn.  “ Leaves  linear,  acuminate,  keeled ; flowers  fef- 
file  ; tube  longer  than  the  border;  fpathe  two-leaved.” 
Willd.  Root  folid,  top-lhaped,  furrounded  with  long 
branching  fibres.  Stem  Ihort,  thick,  coated,  white,  An- 
gle. Leaves  three  feet  long,  three  inches  broad,  fubulate- 
linear,  ered,  flriated,  thick,  imbricated.  Scapes  axillary, 
cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  white, 
large,  in  a Angle  flat  umbel ; common  involucre  oblong  ; 
fegments  of  the  corolla  equal,  not  hooked  ; ftamens  diftant. 
Capfule  roundifh,  irregularly  lobed.  Lour.  There  has  been 
fome  confufion  with  refped  to  this  fpecies.  Ofbsck,  a pu- 
pil of  Linnaeus,  obferved  it  in  i/^r,  embellifhing  the  fandy- 
ihores  of  the  ifland  of  Java  ; and  in  the  year  following, 
brought  into  Europe,  not  only  bulbs  preferved  in  fand,  but 
alfo  the  plant  itfelf  in  a flower-pot,  which  arrived  perfectly 
alive  in  Sweden.  About  the  fame  time  Mr.  Miller  received 
from  Panama  and  Carthagena  two  diftind  plants,  the 
•fmaller  of  which  he  fuppofed  not  to  differ  from  the  Afiatic 
fpecies,  and  accordingly  figured  it  under  that  name  in  his 
coloured  plates.  Linnaeus,  milled  by  Miller,  quoted  that 
.figure  as  really  belonging  to  his  C.  afiaticum.  In  this  error 
he  was  probably  confirmed  by  obferving  in  Miller’s  figure 
jio  appearance  of  a hooked  appendicle  at  the  furamit  of  the 


alternate  fegments  of  the  corolia  ; and  hence  feems  to  have 
confidered  that  appendicle  itfelf  as  a fullicient  fpecific  dif* 
tindion  of  the  iarger  American  plant.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  it  was  left  out  in  Miller’s  plate  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  engraver;  for  we  have  now  before  us  a dried 
fpecimen  of  a plant  cultivated  many  years  fince  by  Mr. 
Salifbury  at  Chapel  Allerton,  under  the  name  of  crinum 
afiaticum,  in  which  that  particular  charader  is  diftindly 
vifible.  The  real  C.  afiaticum  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  feen  by  Miller;  nor  was  it  known  at  Kevv  when  the 
Hortus  Kewenfis  was  publifhed  ; but  the  author  of  the  fpe- 
cific characters  in  that  work  had  difeovered  Miller’s  mif- 
take,  and  removed  the  reference  to  the  new  fpecies  erubef- 
cens , C.  americanum  (3  of  Linnaeus.  Gsertner  quotes  the 
C.  afiaticum  of  Linnaeus,  as  his  bulbine  afiatica  ; Mr.  Salif- 
bury, however,  aflures  us  that  the  bulbine  is  certainly  a 
plant  not  in  our  collections,  and  that  he  is  yet  ignorant 
what  it  is,  but  that  if  he  fhould  guefs  at  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, it  would  be  the  csepa  fylveftris  of  Rumphius,  quoted 
by  L’Heritier,  as  a fynonym  of  his  crinum  nervofum.  Sec 
Farad.  Lond.  52.  2.  C.  americanum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3. 

Mart.  2.  Willd.  2.  Hort.  Kew.  413.  (Lilio-afphodelus 
americanus  maximus;  Comm.  Rar.  14.  tab.  14*.  Dill. 
Elth.  194.  tab.  i6r.  fig.  19  f)  “ Leaves  oblong-lanceo- 
late, quite  fmooth  at  the  edge,  contracted  and  hooked  at 
the  end  ; flowers  pedicelied  ; tube  fhorter  than  the  border.” 
Scape  a foot  and  half  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  {light- 
ly comprefled,  coming  out  from  the  root  on  one  fide  of  the 
leaves.  Leaves  two  xeet  long  or  more,  three  inches  broad, 
furrowed  on  the  upper  furface,  keeled  on  the  lower,  fmooth, 
fluff,  light  green,  flightly  undulated  at  the  edge,  thickifh* 
fharp-poiuted,  pundured  with  numerous  and  rather  large 
pores.  Flowers  milk  white,  opening  fucceffively,  and  each 
lalting  only  one  or  two  days ; tube  about  two  inches  lono-  - 
fegments  of  the  border  keeled  ; ftamens  long,  bending  fn’ 
white  at  the  bottom,  purple  at  the  top  ; ftyie  fhorter  than 
the  ftamens,  of  a deeper  purple  colour.  Some  very  (lender 
threads  adhere  to  the  involucre,  and  to  the  pedicels  of  the 
flowers.  A native  of  South  America ; cultivated  at  Eltham 
by  Dr.  Sherard  in  17,32.  3.  C.  erulefcens.  Hort.  Kew. 

413.  Mart  3.  Willd.  3.  (C.  americanum  /3  ; Linn.  So 

Pi.  C.  afiaticum;  Mill.  tab.  no.  LiHo-afphodehis  mi- 
ner; Com.  Rar.  tab.  15.)  Leaves  lanceolate,  cartilagi- 
nous-erenulate,  drawn  out  and  unfolded  at  the  end  : flowers 
feffile ; tube  longer  than  the  border.”  Scape  rifling  from 
the  root  at  the  outfide  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  eight 
or  ten,  forming  an  umbel,  clofely  joined  at  their  bafe,  but 
fpreading  above , petals  delicate,  not  continuing  in  beauty 
more  than  four  or  five  days.  A native  of  the  Spanifh  Weft 
Indies.  4.  C.  braBeatum.  Willd.  4.  <<  'Leaves  oblong- 

lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  cartilaginous  and  fmooth 
at  the  edges,  fomewhat  callous  at  the  tip;  flowers  pedi- 
celkd  ; tube  fhorter  than  the  border  ; fpathes  numerous, 
longer  than  the  tube.”  Flowers  white  ; fegments  of  the 
border  narrow,  reflexed,  channelled,  hooked  at  the  tip; 
blades  or  fpathes  oblong-lanceolate.  Defcribed  bv  Wild 
denow  from  a living  plant  ; native  country  unknown,  e 
C.  nervofum.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  5.  L’Herit.  fert.  angl  8.’ 
(Caspa  fylveftris;  Rumph.  Arab.  6.  p.  160.  tab.  70. 
fig.  1.)  “ Leaves  roundifh,  nerved;  filaments  dilated  at 

the  bafe.”  Leaves  cordate-rourided,  entire,  acuminate, 
with  concentric  nerves.  Scape  many-flowered,  with  a 
many-leaved  involucre.  Flowers  on  rather  long  peduncles  ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  filiform  ; fegments  of  the  border  lanceo- 
late, acute,  fpreading ; filaments  fhorter  than  the  fegments 
of  the  corolla,  ftraight,  not  declining.  A native  of  the 
Philippine  illands,  obferved  by  Monf.  Poivre. 

Crjnum 
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Crinum  africanum  ; Linn.  See  Agapanthus  umbel- 
la/us. 

Crinum  an* ujli folium  ; L;nn.  j an.  See  Cyrtanthus 
cingujl if o lius. 

Crinum  cafpium  ; Pall.  See  Amaryllis  cafpia. 

C R i n u m falcatum  ; Jacq.  See  Amaryllis  falcata. 

Crinum  lat folium  ; Linn.  See  Amaryllis  latfrjlia. 

Crinum  lineare  ; Linn.  jun.  See  Amaryllis  linearis. 

Crinum  longfo/ium  ; Thtinb.  See  Amaryllis  longi - 
folia. 

Crinum  obliquum  j Linn.  jun.  See  Cyrtanthus  ob- 
li  quits. 

Crinum  fpeciofum  ; Linn.  jun.  See  Amaryllis/m/^k- 
rea. 

Crinum  tenellum  ; Linn.  jun.  See  Strumaria  filifolia. 

Crinum  zey/anicttm  ; Murr.  See  Amaryllis  zeylanica, 
under  which  genus  it  was  originally  placed  by  Linnaeus. 
Mr.  Gawler  Kerr  declares  (Bot.  Mag.  923.*)  that  after  a 
diligent  refearch,  he  is  allured  of  the  fpcciiic  identity  of  the 
Indian  amaryllis  zeylanica,  and  the  African  ornata,  and  has 
publilhed  the  crinum  giganteum  of  the  Botanical  Repofi- 
tory,  tab.  169,  as  an  obvious  variety.  Mr.  Sahfbury  thinks 
the  A.  ornata  and  crinum  giganteum  dillinct,  and  is  in- 
clined to  refer  both  to  the  genus  crinum.  His  C.  yuccae- 
florum,  figured  in  Paradifus  Londmenfis,  PI.  $2.  is,  as  he 
himfelf  acknowledges,  fo  fimilar  to  A.  ornata,  cultivated  in 
the  ftoves  about  London,  that  he  cannot  find  a fatisfa&ory 
fpecific  dilliudlion.  It  differs  fo  much,  however,  in  the 
ftruAure  of  its  anthers,  that  he  thinks  it  fa fe  11  for  the  pre- 
fent  to  feparate  it.  He  fays  that  thefe  plants  and  the 
C.  longifolius  of  Thunbery,  fince  removed  to  amaryllis, 
may  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  genus  by  the  herb  alone,  as 
well  as  by  the  fruit.  See  Par.  Lond.  $2. 

Crinum,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the  flow- 
ery tuberous  and  bulbous- rooted  perenn'al  kinds;  of  which 
the  forts  rnofily  cultivated  are,  the  keel-ltavtd  Afiatic  eri- 
num,  (C.  afiaticum ) ; the  great  American  crinum,  (C.  ame- 
ricanum)  ; and  the  fmall  American  crinum,  or  afphodel 
lily,  (C.  erubefeens) . 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  three  forts  are  capable  of 
being  increafed,  by  planting  the  ofF-fets  of  their  roots  in 
pots  filled  with  good  frefh  earth,  plunging  them  in  the 
bark-bed  of  the  flove,  where  they  fhould  be  continued  until 
they  begin  to  flrow  flowers.  After  this  they  may  be  re- 
moved, when  neceffary,  to  the  fhelves  or  other  parts  of  the 
hot-houfe  where  they  mil  ft  be  kept. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  roots  of  all  the  different  forts 
fhould  be  fhifted  every  two  years,  at  the  period  when  the 
flems  decay,  in  order  to  feparate  the  off-fets  for  the  purpofe 
©f  increafe,  and  to  refrclh  the  plants  with  frefh  mould. 

The  fuccu'ent  tlalks  and  beautiful  flowers  of  thefe  p'ants 
afford  a good  eff.  A.  among  other  ftove  plants,  when  proper- 
ly placed  in  mixture  with  them. 

CRIO,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Afiatic  Turkey.  N.  1st.  3b0  40'.  E.  long.  270  S'. — Alfo, 
a cape  of  the  lfland  of  Candia  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Canea. 

CRIQUES,  Fr.  in  Fortification , fmall  ditches,  which 
are  made  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  for  the  purpofe  of 
inundating  the  country  in  the  environs  of  a place,  to  render 
the  enemy’s  approach  to  it  either  difficult  or  impraAicable. 

CRIQUETOT  Lesneval,  in  Geography , a fmall  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  9 miles 
fouth  of  Fecamp.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriA  of  Havre,  and  contains  1650  inhabitants.  The  can- 
ton has  26  communes,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  iqokilio- 
metres,  with  a population  of  14,748  individuals. 

CRISCUOLO,  Gio  Filippo,  and  Gio  Angiolo,  in 
Vol  X, 


Biography,  two  brothers,  natives  of  Gaeta,  who  enjoyed 
confiderable  reputation  at  Naples  in  the  16th  century,  as 
hillorical  painters.  Gio  Angiolo  was  the  fcholar  of  Marco 
di  Siena.  Gio  Filippo  was  a difciple  of  Andrea  da  Salerno, 
and  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  ftudied  the 
compofitions  of  Raffaele  with  great  profit.  The  works  of 
thefe  two  artifts  are  deferibed  by  Dominici  in  his  lives  of 
the  Neapolitan  painters.  Gio  Angiolo  died  in  1372  ; Gio 
Filippo  fnrvived  him  12  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  73. 
Lanzi.  Storia  Pitt. 

CRISIS  of  difeafes , a fudden  change  for  the  better,  in 
the  fymptoms  of  acute  difeafes,  preceded  by  a confiderable 
difturbance  of  the  funAions,  and  accompanied  by  fome  eva- 
cuation. 

This  appears  to  be  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  was  ge- 
nerally underftood  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  the  other 
ancient  phyficians,  who  adopted  the  doArine  of  crifes.  It  is, 
however,  not  only  a bidden  alteration  towards  recovery, 
which  they  have  denominated  a cribs ; but  a rapid  change 
for  th*  worfe,  or  to  death  itfelf,  alfo  received  the  fame  de- 
nomination ; but  the  epithet  bad  was  in  that  cafe  added. 
And  thofe  difturbances,  which  only  make  fome  confiderable 
change,  without  entirely  removing  the  difeafe,  or  which  are 
followed  by  an  exacerbation  or  return  of  the  fymptoms, 
were  called  imperfect  crifes.  The  word  crifis,  xj/cnf,  literally 
fignifies  judgment,  from  y.fiu,  1 judge;  and  Galen  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  term  was  originally  the  contrivance  of  vulgar 
and  uninformed  perfons,  rather  than  of  phyficians.  The 
change  being  always  preceded  by  great  dillurbance  of  the 
body,  and  aiarming  fymptoms,  the  friends  and  attendants, 
affrighted  by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  pronounced  that  a 
decifive  judgment,  as  to  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient, 
might  fpeedily  be  formed;  hence  they  called  the  change  of 
the  fymptoms  themfelves,  the  crifis,  or  judgment.  The 
difturbances,  the  violent  fymptoms,  the  difeharges,  which 
enfue,  were  hence  alfo  denominated  critical  difeharges,  cri- 
tical perturbations,  and  critical  fymptoms. 

It  is  a curious  faA  in  pathology,  that  the  vital  powers, 
after  being  worn  down,  and  apparently  almoft  exhaufted, 
by  the  continued  violence,  or  fuccefiive  exacerbations,  of 
fever,  often  fuddenly  and  fpontaueoufly  become  recruited, 
the  alarming  fymptoms  aifappearing,  and  leaving  the  pa- 
tient with  little  more  complaint  than  extreme  general  weak- 
nefs.  This  fort  of  change  takes  place  moil  commonly  in 
continued  fevers,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  which  are  violent 
from  the  beginning.  For  thefe  crifes  happen  moil  frequently 
within  the  firft  ten  or  eleven  days  of  the  difeafe,  and  if  they 
occur  at  a later  period  than  the  fourteenth,  are  lefs  deei- 
fively  beneficial,  and  lefs  diitinAly  marked.  Crifes,  indeed, 
do  not  happen  fo  frequently  in  this  climate,  or  in  modem 
times,  as  anciently;  in  fo  much  that  it  has  been  difputed 
whether  the  maxims,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
have  any  application  to  the  difeafes  which  we  now  obferve. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  our  climate, 
the  greater  activity  of  our  practice,  and  the  lefs  regular 
mode  of  life  among  the  moderns,  is  the  caufe  of  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  the  occurrence  of  violent  crifes:  they  oc- 
cur, neverthelefs,  fufficiently  often,  to  render  the  ftudy  of 
them  important,  efpecially  with  a view  to  the  prognofis  of 
the  event. 

The  doArine  of  crifes,  although  originating,  no  doubt, 
in  the  careful  obfervation  of  faAs,  for  which  the  phyficians 
of  th,e  Hippocratic  fchool  were  remarkably  diftinguiftied, 
veas  neverthelefs  much  conneAed  with  their  fpeculative  opi- 
nions refpeAing  the  humoral  pathology ; and  efpecially 
with  the  doArine  of  concoAion.  (See  Concoction.)  They 
oblerved  that  thofe  fudden  or  critical  changes  were  always 
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preceded  or  accompanied  by  fame  evacuation  ; as  by  copious 
fweat,  or  a great  depofition  of  fediment  in  the  urine,  or  by 
a difcharge  from  the  bowels,  by  haemorrhages,  & c.;  in  pul- 
monary fevers,  by  a free  and  copious  expectoration  ; and  fo 
on.  Hence  they  were  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  difeafe  was 
the  effeCt  of  the  prefence  of  fome  morbid  matter  in  the  hu- 
mours, and  was  itfelf  an  effort  of  the  conflitution  to  expel 
this  matter,  after  due  conco&ion,  from  the  body.  Thefe 
difcharges  were,  therefore,  confide  red  as  proofs  at  once  of 
the  exitlence  of  morbid  humours,  and  of  the  fuccefsful 
ftruggles  of  the  fyftem  in  expelling  them  ; and  the  violent 
perturbations  which  preceded  the  expulfion,  were  deemed 
to  be  figns  of  the  confhdt  between  the  powers  of  the  conlli- 
tution, ftruggling  to  expel  the  humours,  and  the  noxious 
influence  of  thefe  humours  upon  the  conflitution.  The  hy- 
pothdis  was  plaufible,  and  has  been  the  ground-work  of  the 
reafoning  of  medical  writers,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
down  to  the  age  of  Hoffmann  and  Cullen  ; and  it  is  dill  the 
favourite  theme  with  the  ili-informed  part  of  the  proleflion, 
and  with  the  public  at  large.  But  the  dillinguifhed  pro- 
feffors,  juft  mentioned,  taught  us  to  attend  to  the  operations 
and  excitability  of  the  nervous  or  living  power  in  the  folids, 
by  the  adlion  of  which  the  fluids  are  principally  modified  in 
their  qualities.  Thus  in  refpedt  to  the  progrefs  of  common 
inflammation,  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  humoral  the- 
ory, the  fweiling,  tenfion,  pain,  & c.  were  confidered  by 
thofe  pathologifts  as  the  effedt  of  obftrudtion,  occafiontd  by 
the  prefence  of  morbid  humours  : and  when  the  inflamma- 
tion was  not  gradually  cured  by  refolution,  but  went  on,  it 
was  only  finally  removed  by  a difcharge  of  the  morbid  hu- 
mours, when  concodled  in  the  fhape  of  pus.  Now  the  mo- 
dern doftrine,  which  is  deduced  from  a more  complete  ge- 
neralization of  the  fadts,  teaches  us  that  thefe  phenomena 
are  not  the  refult  of  morbid  humours  circulating  in  the  vef- 
fels  ; blit  that  the  morbid  humours  are  the  refult  of  certain 
difordered  adtions  of  the  veflels,  by  which  the  fecretions  of 
thofe  veflels  are  altered.  In  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
body,  there  is  no  urine,  no  bile,  no  faliva,  in  the  blood  ; 
thefe  fluids  are  produced  in  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the 
falivary  glands,  by  the  peculiar, adlion  of  the  veflels  of  thofe 
organs,  which  gives  new  combinations  to  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  blood.  This  adlion  is  calied  fecretion.  Similar 
adlions  in  inflamed  parts  produce  the  variety  of  humours 
which  appear  in  the  progrefs  of  the  inflammation  ; as  parti 
cularly  obvious  in  the  inflammation  of  lurfaces.  Take  Cory- 
%a  for  example.  The  natural  fecretion  of  the  membranes 
lining  the  nofe  is  a Ample  moifture.  But  if  an  inflamma- 
tory adlion  is  excited  in  thefe  membranes,  the  veflels,  at  the 
commencement,  either  do  not  fecrete  at  all,  or  they  pour 
out  a thin  and  acrid  humour,  which  the  ancients  call  crude  ; 
as  the  inflammation  goes  on,  the  adlion  of  the  veflels 
changes,  and  they  produce  a thick,  whitifh  mucus ; and 
when  the  inflammatory  adlion  is  beginning  to  fubfide,  the 
fecretion  from  the  blood  is  again  altered,  it  has  the  appear, 
ance  of  pus,  and  is  faid  by  the  humoralifts  to  be  concodted. 
The  inflammation  from  this  time  declines  and  ceafes.  In 
this  caie  there  is  no  morbid  humour  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
flamed  membrane  ; but  the  adlion  of  the  veflels  being 
changed,  tn  various  progreflive  degrees,  by  an  external  caufe, 
•viz.  cold,  they  produce  new  combinations  in  the  blood,  which 
circulates  through  them,  and  at  once  generate  and  eject  the 
morbid  humour.  The  morbid  humour  is  not  a caufe,  there- 
fore, but  an  effedt,  and  a lign  of  a morbid  condition  of  the 
living  power,  and  the  confequent  morbid  adlion  of  the  part. 

And  thus  it  is,  alio,  with  refpect  to  thofe  difcharges 
which  are  deemed  critical  in  the  more  general  deranged  ac- 
tion of  fevers.  It  will  not.be  difficult  to  lhew,  as  we  enu- 
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merate  them,  that  they  are  oftener  the  effldts  of  a favour- 
able change  in  the  fyftem,  than  the  cauies  of  it.  A pro- 
fufe  fweat  is  a fymptom  which  very  commonly  attends  thole 
Bidden  changes  from  fever  to  health.  It  accompanies  the 
crifis  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  frequently  that  of  the  fy- 
nocha,  or  inflammatory  fever:  indeed,  continued  fever  in 
general  is  feldom  terminated  favourably,  without  fome  de- 
gree of  moifture  appearing  on  the  fkin.  But  phyficians 
were  long  reified  into  a moll  pernicious  pradtice,  (the  em- 
ployment of  the  hot  regimen,  and  alexipharmics, ) by  the 
concluflon,  that  the  folution  of  the  fever  was  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  flow  of  fweat,  and  that  could  this  dif- 
charge by  any  means  be  produced,  it  would  always  prove 
equally  beneficial.  But  a proof  of  their  error,  and  alfo  of 
the  polition  that  fuch  falutary  fweats  were  the  refult  of  a 
favourable  change  in  the  conflitution,  is  this,  that  fweats, 
forced  by  aitilicial  means,  never  affedl  the  folution  of  the 
fever,  but  moll  frequently  increafe  its  violence,  prolong  its- 
duration,  and,  by  greatly  debilitating  the  patient,  endanger 
his  life.  Nor  is  every  fpontaneous  fweat  falutary  : unlefs  it 
be  univerfal  and  thin,  it  is  feldom  beneficial. 

The  fame  oblervation  may  be  made  as  to  the  depofition 
of  the  fediment  in  the  urine,  which  commonly  appears  at 
the  crifis,  and  was  deemed  a proof  of  the  concodtion  being 
completed.  Now  this  df-polited  matter  is  not  in  the  blood, 
but  feereted  by  the  kidneys,  and  it  exifts  in  fome  propor- 
tion alrmll  confiantly  in  the  urine  of  pirfons  in  health.  Its 
produdlion  in  larger  quantity  is  much  connedted  with  a foft 
and  moift  Hate  of  the  fkin,  and  invariably  accompanies  much 
fweating,  from  whatever  caule  produced.  It  occurs  with 
the  fpontaneous  fweats  of  fever,  whether  critical  or  even 
prejudicial  ; it  is  found  after  all  night  fweats,  as  from  thofe 
of  hedtic  fever,  where  no  relief  is  brought  by  it,  and  even 
when  there  is  no  fever  at  all ; and,  farther,  it  may  be  pro*- 
duced  in  any  one  at  pleafure  in  a ftate  of  health,  by  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration  by  fmall  dofes  of  tartar  emetic  or 
Dover’s  powder.  (See  Wilfon  on  Febrile  Difeafes,  vo).  i. 
p.  398.)  Therefore  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lateritious  fediment  in  the  urine  in  fevers  is,  that 
the  relaxation  of  the  fkin  has  taken  place,  and  its  fecretion 
is  reftored  ; or  in  other  words,  where  the  depofition  is 
fpontaneous,  that  it  is  the  confequence  of  a favourable  change 
in  the  conflitution.  The  changes  in  the  urine,  however, 
although  affording  no  particular  indication  of  cure,  merit 
our  attention,  as  they  fometimes  anticipate  the  other  phcno» 
mena  which  mark  a folution  of  the  fever. 

Among  the  critical  difcharges,  diarrhoea  occurs  lefs  fre- 
quently than  the  two  preceding  ones : Hoffmann,  however, 
remarks,  that  in  the  petechial  fever  he  has  more  frequently 
obferved  a diarrhoea  critical,  than  either  fweat  or  haemor- 
rhage. This  crifis  is  generally  for  fome  time  preceded  by 
flatulence,  gripes,  and  pains  of  the  loins  : it  has  been  faid 
to  be  prefaged  by  an  intermitting  pulfe  ; (Nihell  on  the 
Pulfe,)  but  the  pulfe  has  often  been  obferved  to  intermit, 
when  no  diarrhoea  fucceeded.  We  believe,  however,  that 
diarrhoea,  ip  the  fevers  of  this  country,  is  more  frequently 
detrimental  than  critical  ; and  where  it  is  attended  with 
much  lofs  of  flrength,  it  is  among  the  worft  and  moft  un- 
manageable fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  frequently,  we 
believe,  the  confequence  of  a negledt  to  clear  the  bowels  in 
the  commencement  of  the  difeafe. 

The  crifis,  which  is  next  in  degree  of  importance  and  fre- 
quency, is  hsemorrhagy  or  difcharge  of  blood.  It  is  curious 
to  obferve,  that  hcemorrhages,  even  to  a confiderable  extent, 
are  fometimes  followed  by  immediate  relief  to  the  fymptoms  j 
even  in  typhous  fevers,  i.  e.  in  thofe  fevers  which  are  cha- 
racterized by  great  debility.  The  moft  frequent  critical 

hsemor- 
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txmorr1iag.es  are  tliofe  from  the  nofe,  and  the  quantity  is 
generally  {'mail.  Thefe  have  been  faid,  by  the  fame  whim- 
ilcal  author  above  quoted,  to  be  prefaged  by  a rebounding 
pulfe,  whofe  ftroke  feems  double  : (Nihell.)  There  is  gene- 
3'ally  fome  heat,  pain,  or  tenlion  in  the  part  whence  the 
blood  is  about  to  flow.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
relief  which  a trifling  haemorrhage  from  the  nole  fometimes 
affords  to  the  patient,  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  notion 
of  any  morbific  matter  being  evacuated  with  it.  If  there 
be  a morbific  humour  in  the  circulating  mafs,  it  is  quite  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  that  a very,  trifling  and  partial  abltradion 
of  the  blood  can  free  the  fyftem  of  much  of  that  humour, 
or  that  it  can  leave  the  remaining  blood  in  the  circulation 
lefs  impregnated  than  before. 

Other  difcha.rges  have  been  mentioned  as  occafionally 
critical,  fuch  as  vomiting,  flow  of  faliva,  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, abfcefles.  &c.  ; but  thefe  are  comparatively  rare. 

Although  the  difeafes  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  in 
this  climate,  and  in  perfons  ufing  a mode  of  life  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient?,  are  by  no  means  the 
fame  with  thofe  recorded  by  the  phyficians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  differ  efpecially  in  the  rarity  of  well-marked 
crifes  ; yet  the  oblervation  of  thofe  imperfed  crifes,  thofe 
perceptible  changes  for  the  better  or  worfe,  which  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  fome  evacuation,  occurring  in  mo- 
dern difeafes,  is  important.  In  the  firft  place  it  will  aid 
us  in  forming  a corred  prognofis  of  the  termination  of  dif- 
eafes ; and  fecondly,  which  is  of  greater  confequence,  it 
will  affilt  us  in  the  choice  of  proper  meafures  in  their  cure. 
It  will  enable  us,  for  in  fiance,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
fuppreffing,  or  of  allowing  to  proceed  thofe  evacuations 
which  obvioufly  tend  to  augment  or  to  alleviate  the  original 
diforder,  and  will  point  out  to  us  when  we  may  aid  or  imi- 
tate the  proeeffes  of  nature  in  the  conftitution.  The  fpeedy 
relief,  or  the  continuance  and  even  increafe  of  the  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe,  is  the  bed  criterion  of  the  beneficial  or  inju- 
rious nature  of  fuch  evacuations.  The  ancients,  however, 
had  two  forts  of  tells  by  which  their  prognofis  and  pradice 
were  guided.  Tiie  flrfi  and  moll  important  point  was,  ac- 
cordingto  Galen,  the  obfervation  of  the  concoftions  of  the 
urine,  excrement,  and  the  ; pitta.  I have  been  prefent,  he 
fays,  a thoufand  times  during  the  occurrence  of  crifes,  and 
I never  faw  one  perfon  die,  whofe  crifis  was  preceded  by 
concoded  difeharges.  (De  Crifibus,  lib.  iii.)  The  feconi 
point  in  importance,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  was  the 
obfervation  of  the  day  on  which  the  crifis  took  place.  For 
it  had  been  remarked  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that 
thefe  hidden  crifes  occurred  more  frequently  on  certain 
days,  reckoned  from  the  c: mm-ncement  of  the  difeafe,  than 
on  others  ; and  thole  were  hence  termed  critical  days.  See 
Critical  Days.  The  crifis  was  confidered  as  moll  likely 
to  prove  curative  if  it  had  been  indicated , i.  e.  if  an  amend- 
ment had  taken  place  on  the  previous  critical  day  ; and  ef- 
pecially if  it  occurred  on  a critical  day  of  great  power.  Tne 
obfervation  of  the  fpecies  and  type  of  the  d feafe,  alfo  aided 
the  ancient  prognoii-  ; as,  whether  it  was  quothban,  tertian, 
ardent  fever,  pleurify,  &c.  ; or  whether  moderate,  mild, 
malignant,  and  fo  forth.  And  farther,  they  did  not  oral 
to  note,  whether  the  fart  .of  difeharge  was  correfpondent 
with  the  nature  of  the  diforder.  Some  of  their  obfervations 
on  this  head  are  fanciful,  and  purely  hypothetical.  Thus 
Galen  affirms,  that  when  the  convex  part  of  the  liver  is  dif- 
ealed,  a crifis  takes  place  in  three  ways;  namely,  by  hse- 
morrhage  from  the  right  nofiril,  by  free  fweats,  and  copious 
difeharge  of  urine.  When  the  concave  parts  of  the  liver 
are  affedled,  the  crifis  is  completed  by  means  of  bilious 
Roots,'  and  fweat,  and  fometimes  by  vomiting.  It  is  unne- 


ce'ffary  to  detail  the  various  obfervations  of  this  fort  which 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient  phyficians.  The 
reader  who  is  curious  on  the  fubjed,  will  find  an  ample  col- 
ledion  of  them  in  Galen’s  three  books,  De  Crifibus-,  parti- 
cularly in  the  third  ; and  alfo  in  his  books,  De  Diebus  Deere - 
toriis.  See  alfo  Van  Swieten’s  Commentaries,  Aph.  5S7. 

CRISNA,  or  Krishna,  in  Geography,  a river  of  India  ; 
called  alfo  Kistnah  ; which  fee. 

CRISNEZ,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  France,  in  the 
Englifli  channel,  between  Boulogne  and  Calais.  N.  lat.  50° 
50'.  E.  long.  i°35'. 

CRISP,  Ton  ias,  in  Biography , a divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1600.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  from  thence  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  to  Baiiol  college,  Oxford.  In  the 
year  1627  he  was  appointed  redor  of  Brinkwonh  in  Wilt- 
flvre,  and  fhortly  after  he  took  his  degree  of  dodor  in  divi- 
nity. In  eaily  life  he  was  the  favourer  of  the  dodrines  of 
Arminianifm,  butas.he  advanced  in  life  he  Hood  forth  as  the 
ch  ampion  of  Antinomianifm.  During  his  life-time  he  pub- 
liihed  nothing  in  jollification  of  his  tenets;  but  after  death 
fermons  in  three  volumes  8vo.  were  printed,  which  were 
afte  rwards  publifhed  in  one  volume  qto.  He  died  in  1642  3 ; 
and  though  the  tenets  which  he  embraced  fee'm  to  be  a plea 
for  licentioufnefs,  yet  Dr.  Crifp  was  himfelf  remarkable  for 
the  chaltenefs  of  his  piety,  the  purity  and  fandity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  humility  and  modtily  of  his  deportment. 
His  income  being  ample,  he  devoted  a confiderable  part  of 
it  to  works  of  hofoitality  and  kindnefs. 

CRISPELT,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of -Switzerland* 
in  the  canton  of  Uri,  xo  miles  S.E.  of  Aitroff. 

CRISPELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Cura  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

CRISPI,  Scipione,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  the  16th 
century,  a native  of  Tortona,  in  the  ftate  of  Piedmont.  In 
the  church  of  that  place  is  a pidure  of  the  Madonna,  with 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  bearing  his  name,  and  the  date 
1592,  and  in  Vogherra,  the  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  both  evincing  him  an  artiil  of 
no  Imall  abilities.  Lanzi. 

CRISPI  ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Panno- 
nia,  in  the  route  from  Sirmium  to  Carnuntum,  between 
Ulmi  and  Marfa,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CRISPUM  Foli  um,  in  Botany , a curled  leaf,  has  its  bor- 
der confiderably  more  dilated  than  the  difk,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  former  part  becomes  elegantly  curled  and 
twilled.  Linnaeus  thought  this  a morbid  luxuriance,  and 
with  great  probability.  It  is  the  charaderiffic  mark  of 
Malva  crifpa,  the  curled  mallow,  a plant  cultivated  chiefly 
for  ornamenting  the  table  in  deferts,  and  which  feems  moil 
likely  to  be  a variety  of  Malva  vertic'dlata  ; yet  it  retains 
its  peculiar  charader  when  propagated  by  feed,  at  leaft  in 
the  rich  foil  of  a garden.  Tne  above  term  is  alfo  applicable 
to  the  margin  of  the  cup  or  nedary  in  feveral  fpecies  of  Nar- 
cijfus , even  in  their  natural  {late.  With  refptd  to  leaves, 
the  reverfe  of  this  charader  is  folium  concavum,  a concave 
leaf,  whofe  margin  is  more  tight  than  the  diik,  like  Cyamus 
Nelumbo.  Sin.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  32.  S. 

CR1SPUS,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  born  June  nth. 
1600,  at  Trapani,  a town  in  Sicily,  received  the  early  part 
of  his  medical  education  under  his  father,  whom  he  fucceeded 
in  his  pradice,  in  which  he  became  fo  famed,  that  perfons 
reforted  to  him  for  his  advice,  not  only  from  the  mofl  dillant 
parts  of  the  ifland,  but  from  many  parts  of  Italy  alfo. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  which  was  extended  to 
the  year  168S,  he  united  the  office  of  pried  to  that  of  phy- 
fician,  and  a few  years  before  his  death,  he  retired  altogether 
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from  bufinefs.  The  following  are  the  titles  to  a few 
of  his  numerous  publications  : “ In  lethargum  fabri  fuper- 
venientem  acutae,  Commentarii  duo.’'  Panorini,  1668, 
4to.  “ De  fputo  fanguinis  a partibus  corporis  infirmis, 
fupervenientis  cum  Tuffi,  See.”  1682,  410.  The  practice 
here  recommended  has  been  very  little  altered  fincehis  time  ; 
alfo  a treatife  on  the  cure  of  infectious  fever  by  venaefeftion 
and  cathartics,  the  mode  now  recommended  in  the  yellow 
fever,  and  on  the  molt  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  the  ifl-ind, 
with  an  examination  of  their  conflituent  parts.  Haller  Bib. 
Med.  Ploy.  Diet.  Hilt. 

CRISSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  Locrian 
Ozoli,  near  the  gulf  C rife  us,  formed  by  a part  of  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  now  called  “ Goifo  di  Salona.” 

CRISSE,  or  Ivreese,  in  Military  Language , a kind  of 
dagger  ufed  by  the  Malays,  particularly  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  •,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  the  bed  tempered  Heel, 
and  often  in  a ferpentine  form,  fo  as  to  inflict  a moll  dreadful 
wound  ; the  handle  is  of  ivory  or  wood,  carved  into  the 
figure  of  a man’s  body  and  arm?,  with  a head  reprefentir.g 
fomething  between  that  of  a man  and  a bird  : this  they  call 
their  “ fwaming,”  or  god  ; and  to  this  figure  they  make 
their  11  falam,”  or  obtifance,  before  they  draw  the  kreefe  to 
execute  any  bloody  purpofe  on  which  they  have  determined. 
After  they  have  ratified  their  vow  by  this  ceremony,  they 
draw  their  kreefe,  and  never  again  (heath  it  till  they  have 
drenched  it  in  blood.  So  refolute  is  their  ferocious  difpofi- 
tion,  that  if  their  adverfary  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  vengeance,  fooner  than  not  indulge  it  they  will  plunge 
the  dagger  into  the  body  of  a pig,  dog,  chicken,  or  any 
other  living  animal  which  happens  to  come  in  their  way.  The 
fcabbard  is  made  of  wood,  frequently  ornamented  with  gold  or 
filver  wire  ; and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  weapon,  aswtll 
as  the  mode  of  wearing  it,'  on  the  right  fide,  greatly  re- 
fembles  that  found  in  the  ancient  drefs  of  the  Celtic  nations. 
This  terrible  inftrument  is  rendered  (till  more  fo  by  its  being 
always  poifoned,  commonly  by  the  juices  of  fome  poifonous 
herbs,  and  among  thofe  who  can  procure  it,  with  poifon 
from  the  Upa  tree.  Thefe  daggers,  in  the  life  of  which  the 
Malays  are  peculiarly  dextrous,  are  regarded  by  them  with 
•veneration,  and  they  defeetid  as  facred  relics  from  father 
to  fon,  and  from  generation  to  generation.  No  money  is 
accounted  fnfficient  to  purchafe  them,  and  no  violence  can 
compel  their  owners  to  give  them  up.  When  a Malay  is 
p re  fled  in  battle,  he  will  fooner  be  (lain,  or  kill  himfclf,  than 
furrender  his  kreefe  to  the  enemy. 

CRISTA,  a CreJ. ?,  in  Botany,  applies  to  feveral  acceflory 
parts,  or  appendages,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  anther <z  of 
plants,  thence  faid  to  be  crijlatce , as  in  the  genus  Erica  and 
that  of  Pinus,  in  both  which  inflatices  the  crelt  of  the  anthe- 
rs isof  great  ufein  furnifhing  fuecific  characters.  The  fame 
term  is  ufed  for  an  elegant  double  tuft  or  fringe,  attached  to 
the  keel  of  the  flower  in  many  fpeciesof  Polygala,  milkwort, 
whence  fuch  fuecies  are  denominated  crijlatce,  and  they  form 
a lection  in  the  genus  by  themfelve?.  The  pod  of  Hedyfarum 
Caput  galli,  and  H.  Crijla-galli,  has  a curious  crelt,  running 
along  its  upper  edge,  which  has  given  occafion  to  the  names 
of  thefe  two  ipecies.  In  the  former  of  them  its  fegments  are 
awl-fhaped  and  Ample ; in  the  latter  flat,  dilated,  and  tooth- 
ed; which  marks  afford  a good  fpecific  difference.  See 
H edysaru  m.  S. 

Crista-GW//,  in  Anatomy,  a procefs  (landing  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  upper  furface  of  the  cribriform  lamella  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  See  Skeleton. 

Crista-Ga///,  in  Botany,  Ger.  Lob.  See  Rhinanthus 
Crijla-Galli. 

Crista  Galli,  in  Conchy liology , the  name  of  a peculiar 


fpecus  of  mufde,  called  alfo  by  fome  auris  porci,  or  the 
hog’s  ear  (bell.  See  Mytilus. 

Crists  is  alfo  a term  ufed  in  Surgery , for  certain  prefer* 
natural  excrefcences  ariling  about  the  fundament,  refembling 
cock’s  combs. 

Th-fe,  M.  Dionis  fays,  are  taken  off  either  by  ligature, 
cauterization,  or  amputation.  When  they  have  other  figures 
they  have  other  names,  as  ficus,  See.  See  Condyloma. 

Crista  is  a!lo  uled  for  a crooked,  twilled,  fpiral  eminence, 
in  the  middle  o t the  fpine  of  the  omoplata. 

Crista pavonis,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  poinciana. 

Crista  pavonis  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  tree,  the  wood 
of  which  is  ufually  denominated  log  wood. 

C R I S T A R I A , cocci  tie  a ; Sonn.  See  Comer  etum  tie- 
candrum. 

CRISTIANA,  or  Cristena,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
ifland  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  the  Cretan  Sea  ; the 
anciint  Letoa.  N.  lat.  3 6°  20'.  E.  Ion/.  25°  16'. 

CRISTOEORI,  or  Cristot Ani,  Fabio,  in  Biography, 
an  artift  of  the  17th  century,  who  eariied  the  art  of  painting 
in  Molaic  to  the  greateil  perfe&ion.  The  St.  Peironilla, 
from  the  large  picture  by  Guercino,  St.  Girolamo,  from  Do. 
menichino,  and  the  baptilm  of  Chrift  from  Carlo  Maratta,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  are  fufficient  pro  fs  of  his 
extraordinary  abilities.  He  had  a fon,  named  Pietro  Paolo, 
who  affiled  him  in  the  work.  The  latter  died  after  17 >6. 
Lanzk 

CRISTOFORO,  a painter  of  the  14th  century,  who 
is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  a native  of  Ferrara,  by 
others  of  Modena.  Thefe  cities  difpute  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  this  early  ai tilt.  The  abbe  Lanzi 
does  not  pretend  to  decide  the  quellion,  but  he  informs  us 
that  be  painted  many  works  both  in  frefco  and  diltemper 
at  Bologna,  in  a fiyle  evidently  not  derived  from  the  fchool 
of  Florence.  Some  of  Criltoforo’s  pictures  bear  the  date 
1380.  L;nzi. 

CRIS  1 ONALI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Scythia  by  Stobaeus,  who  fays  that  the 
women  burnt  themfelvcs  on  the  bodies  of  their  deceafcd 
hufbands. 

CRIPALiE,  or  Critali,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Cappa- 
docia. Herodotus. 

CRITERIUM,  or  Criterion,  formed  of  xftyy,  I deter- 
mine, a rule  or  (tandard  whereby  to  compare  prop:  fitions 
and  opinions,  in  order  to  difeover  their  truth  or  falfehood. 

The  dodtrine  ot  criteria,  and  the  characters  and  rules 
thereof,  make  the  firft  part  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy. 
Evidence  is  the  grand  criterion  of  truth. 

CR1T.  H,  or  Corath,  in  Ancient  Geography , a torrent  of 
Pale  (tine,  which  commenced  in  Acrabaterra,  near  Silo,  ran 
by  the  north-welt,  puffed  S.E.  of  Phafelis,  and  emptied  itfelf 
into  Jordan. 

CRIlHix.  jcjiQh,  in  Surgery,  a imall  tubercle,  hard,  red, 
and  immoveable,  ieated  upon  the  eye-lid,  above  the  cilia,  or 
range  oftiairs.  It  is  always  included  in  a kind  of  cylla,  and 
by  inflammation  degenerates  into  a thickilh  matter,  from 
whence  frequently  proceed  intenfe  pains,  and  various  diforders 
or  the  light.  It  is  lometimes  feated  immediately  under  the 
Ikin  of  the  eye-iid  : fometimes  it  is  within,  under  the  mufde. 
When  this  tubercle  is  moveable,  it  is  generally  called  chala- 
zium,  or  in  Englifh  fly e,  or Jlithe. 

CRI  PPIMUIVl,  in  Botany,  (xAtfl^ov,  Diofc.)  Linn.  Gen. 
34c.  Schreb.  473.  Willd.  537.  Tourn.  Cl.  7.  § 4.  gen.  7. 
Juff.  223.  Vent.  3.  27.  Clals  and  order,  pentcmdria  digynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Umheltatce,  Linn.  Umbelljera,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Involiure univerfal,  many-leaved  (3  ; leaflets 

lanceolate. 
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laneeolate,  obtufe,  reflexed;  partial  lanceolate-linear.  Pe- 
rianth proper,  fcarcely  difcermble.  Cor.  Universal  and  par- 
tial umbels  uniform  ; florets  all  fertile  ; petals  five,  egg-fhaped, 
indexed,  equal.  Stctm.  Filaments  five,  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla ; anthers  roundilh.  Fiji.  Germ  inferior  ; ftyles  two, 
reflexed  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Perk,  none ; fruit  oval,  com- 
prefled,  ftriated,  dividing  into  two  elliptical  flattilh  feeds. 

EfT.  Ch.  Fruit  oval,  compreffed,  ftriated.  Flowers  equal; 
calyx  entire. 

Sp.  i.  C.  m arl li mum.  Lmn.  Sp.  PI.  i.  Mart.  I.  Lam. 
Will’d,  i.  Jac.  Hurt.  tab.  j: 8 7.  E.ig.  Bot.  8x9.  (Crithmum 
five  fsenicuium  maritimum  minus  ; Bauh.  pm.  2SS.  Tourn. 
377.)  Rock  fampire,  from  the  French  St.  Pierre,  often  cor- 
ruptly pronounced,  and  i pelt  fampbire.  “ Leaflets  lanceo- 
late, flefhy.”  Root  perennial,  branched.  Stems  about  a 
foot  high,  hard  and  lomewhat  woody  at  the  bafe,  nearly 
ereft,  cylindrical,  leafy,  moderately  branched.  Leaves  twice 
or  thrice  ternate ; leaflets  acute,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  rather 
glaucous,  recurved^afcending.  Flowers  in  denfe  umbels, 
greenilh  white  ; petals  incurved,  broad  at  the  bafe,  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  claws.  Fruit  lomewhat  fpongy,  fmooth.  A 
native  of  rocks  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
the  fouth  of  England.  On  the  continent  the  leaves  pickled  in 
\inegar  are  in  common  ufe  at  the  table  ; but  in  England  the 
much  more  common  falicornia  has  generally  ufurped  its  name 
and  place,  though  a very  inferior  fubftitute,  and  entirely  def- 
titute  of  its  aromatic  flavour.  That  it  grows  on  Dover  cliff 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  Shakfpeare.  We  have  met  with 
it  in  Cardiganfhire,  but  in  no  part  of  the  north  of  England. 
2.  C.  latifolium.  Mart.  3.  Wiild.  2.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  180. 
Flort.  Kew.  1.  342.  “ Leaflets  wedge  lhaped,  clelt."  A 
very  fmooth  plant,  a foot  and  half  high.’'  Root  biennial. 
Sterne  reft,  cylindrical,  furrowed.  Leaves  petioled,  pinnated  ; 
leaflets  in  two  or  three  pairs,  felfile,  decurrent  at  the  outer 
edge,  gradually  dilated  ; lobed,  toothed  ; petioles  dilated  at 
the  bafe,  embracing  the  item.  Umverfa)  and  partial  invo- 
lucres of  fix  or  leven  leaves.  Flowers  yellow.  Seeds 
fmooth,  furrowed,  even  and  elevated  at  the  edges.  A native 
of  Tenerift'e. 

Crithmum  maritimum  fp'mofum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  See  Echi- 
kophora  fpinofa. 

Crithmum  pyrenaicum  ; Linn.  See  Atm  am  antis  liba- 
tiotis. 

Crithmum,  in  Gardening , comprifes  a plant  of  the  herba- 
ceous fucculent,  perennial,  efculent  kind  ; the  fea  or  rock 
fampire  (C.  maritimum.')  « 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a plant  which,  from  its  being 
a native  of  the  fea-coafts,  is  railed  in  the  garden  with  fome 
difficulty.  In  order  to  its  fuccefsful  culture,  it  Ihould  have 
a rather  moilt,  fandy,  or  giaveily  fituation,  and  be  duly 
fupplied  with  moifture. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  in  the  early  fpring 
mouths,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  or  by  parting 
the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain, 
in  the  beginning  of  autnmn. 

When  the  plants  have  been  introduced  in  either  of  thefe 
methods,  they  will  continue  for  a number  of  years. 

The  leaves  conftitute  an  admirable  pickle,  and  are  fome- 
times  ufed  in  fallads,  as  well  as  lor  other  culinary  purpofes. 

CRITHOMANCY,  a kind  of  divination,  performed  by 
confidering  the  dough,  or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in  fa- 
crifice  ; and  the  meal  ftrewed  over  the  vitlims  to  be  killed. 
Hence,  as  they  ordinarily  ufed  barley-meal  in  thefe 
ceremonies,  this  kind  of  divination  was  called  crUhomancyt 
from  xjiOn,  barley , and  py.yrux,  divination. 
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CRITICAL  Days,  in  Medicine , are  thofe  days  on 
which  the  crifes  of  difeafes  occur  molt  frequently. 

The  obfervation  of  thofe  Bidden  changes  in  febrile  dif* 
orders,  which  have  been  denominated  crifes,  originated  with 
Plippocrates  ; and  the  fame  acute  obferver  remarked,  that 
thefe  criles  occurred,  in  a great  number  of  patients,  on  par- 
ticular days  of  the  fever  : whence  he  termed  thefe  days  cri- 
tical or  judicial  days.  It  is  not,  indeed.  Hated  that  crifes 
never  occur,  except  on  thefe  particular  days  ; on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  day  on  which  a crifis  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved  to  take  place  : but  the  elites  which  occur  on  the  noil- 
critical  days  are  much  more  rare,  and  lefs  complete,  leldom 
putting  a final  termination  to  the  fever. 

As  the  doftrine  of  critical  days  was  denied  and  derided  by 
fome  of  the  ancients,  &ho  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
dileafes  under  the  fame  common  circumftances,  we  cannot 
be  furprifed  that  many  modern  p’nyficians  fhould  have  dif. 
puted  its  truth  ; efpecially  thofe  who  refide  in  northern  cli- 
mates. For  in  thofe  climates  difeafes  are  lefs  acute,  and  lefs 
difpofed  to  become  periodical;  crifes,  therefore,  are  lefs 
frequent,  and  {lighter,  and  critical  days  confequently  lefs 
obvious  : not  to  mention  the  difference  occafiontd  by  the 
more  atSlive  modern  pra&ice.  On  the  ffiores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lea,  Dr.  Cleghorn  obferves,  that  “ both  thefe 
claffes  of  fevers  (viz.  thofe  of  fummer  and  winter),  and  in- 
deed aimoft  all  others  which  happen  in  that  climate,  whether 
pnmary  or  fymptomatical  difeafes,  may  be  termed  periodical  ; 
having  remilfions  and  intervals  more  or  lefs  conlide-able.’' 
(On  the  Difeafes  of  Minorca,  chap.  vi.  p.  259  ) This  is 
very  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  the  difeafes  of  more  northern 
latitudes.  There  is  ftill,  however,  a prefum.ptive  evidence, 
in  favour  of  the  difpofition  to  peiiodical  exacerbation  and 
remiffion  in  our  difeafes,  fufficientlv  ftrong  to  have  fatisfied 
Dr.  Cullen,  and  other  diftinguiflied  moderns,  of  the  truth 
of  the  deftrine  of  critical  days. 

This  evidence,  a priori,  confifts  in  the  obvious  difpofition 
of  the  conftitution,  in  a Hate  of  health,  to  periodical  mo- 
tions. Thus,  the  appetite  for  food,  which  would  feem  to 
depend  altogether  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  ftomach,  and 
the  fecretion  of  the  gaftric  juice,  returns  rather  at  the  ha- 
bitual period  of  eating  ; and,  if  not  then  gratified,  frequently 
ceaies  to  be  urgent,  .although  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  the  production  of  the  digeftive  liquor  continue.  The 
fame  is  in  a great  degree  true  with  rtfpcdl  to  the  return  of 
drowfinefs,  at  the  ufual  period  of  deep,  whether  the  body  is 
exhaulled  or  not;  and  the  diicharges  from  the  bowels  are 
much  regulated  by  this  habitual  recurrence  of  time.  The 
difpofition  to  periodical  actions  is  alio  obvious  in  many  dif- 
orders.  We  need  not  particularize  the  quotidian,  teitiaq, 
and  quartan  periods  of  intermitting  fevers  ; the  regular  re- 
turn of  the  paroxyfms  of  intermitting  headache,  &c.  It  is 
frequently  evident  alfo  in  the  returns  of  epileptic  and  ma- 
niacal paroxyfms,  of  the  attacks  ot  hemorrhoids  or  piles,  of 
gout,  of  abortion,  and  fo  forth.  In  the  eruptive  fevers, 
there  are  certain  regular  periods  of  the  appearance  and  ceffa- 
tion  of  the  fever  and  eruption,  inclining  to  the  tertian  in- 
terval. Thus  Dr.  Cullen  deicribes  the  fmall-pox  : “ Tertio 
die  incipit,  et  quinto  finitur  eruptto,"  &e.  There  is  ob- 
vioufly  a diurnal  revolution  in  the  body.,  produced  by  the 
irritations  of  the  day,  and  the  fufpenfion  of  them  in  the 
night  : thus,  the  pulfe  is  quicker  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning,  in  health  ; and  hence,  perhaps,  the  general  even- 
ing paroxyfm  of  heftic  and  other  fevers.  But  having,  in 
addition  to  thefe  fafis,  the  teftimony  of  Dr.  Cleghorn,  Dr. 
Jackton,  and  many  other  refpedlable  phyficians,  of  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  all  fevers  to  intermiffions,  in  warm  climates, 
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■we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  obfervations  of  Hippo- 
crates are  founded  in  truth. 

The  doftrine  of  critical  days,  however,  as  delivered  by 
Hippocrates,  and  his  great  commentator,  Gaien,  is  involved 
in  fome  confufion,  and  not  a little  inconfiltency.  T:  is  has 
been  attributed  to  the  circumfiance,  that  the  works,  to 
which  the  name  of  Hipoocrates  is  attached,  w£re  not  all 
written  by  one  perfon ; and  alfo  to  the  errors  of  tranfcribers. 
From  whatever  caufe,  the  doctrine  is  obfcured  by  inch  in- 
confifiency,  and  has  been  made  open  to  difpute  front  early 
times. 

The  fubfiance  of  the  doftrine  is  found  in  the  books  on 
PrognoRics,  and  in  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  ; and  the 
fafts,  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  related  in  the  treatife  on 
Epidemics.  Galen  believes  that  the  latter  was  fir li  written, 
and  the  former  deduced,  by  induction,  from  the  rafts  which 
it  contains.  In  one  of  his  aphorifms  Hippocrates  Rates, 
that  “ fweats  in  febrile  patients  are  falutary,  if  they  begin 
on  the  third,  fifth,  ftventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
feventeenth,  twenty-firfi,  twenty-feventh,  thirty-firft,  or 
thirty-fourth  days  ; for  thefe  fweats  terminate  the  difeafe. 
Tut  the  fweats  which  happen  not  on  thefe  days,  denote  that 
the  difeafe  will  be  long,  difficult  of  cure,  and  liable  to  re- 
lapfe.”  (Aph.  36.  feft.  4.)  It  will  be  obferved,  that  the 
twenty-firR  day  is  here  enumerated  among  the  critical  days. 
This  is  confidered  by  Van  Swieten  and  Cullen  as  an  error  of 
tranfeription,  or  an  interpolation.  But  the  twenty-firR  day 
is  mentioned  in  other  places  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates; 
arid  Galen  admits  it  to  be  critical,  although  lefs  frequently 
than  the  twentieth  day.  Archigenes,  he  obferves,  con- 
iidered  the  twenty-firR  day  as  more  frequently  critical  than 
the  twentieth  ; and  Diodes  deemed  it  next  after  the  twen- 
tieth in  critical  power.  (Galen  de  Dieb.  Decretoriis,  lib.  i. 
cap.  10.  and  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.)  Dr.  Cullen’s  reafon  for  deny- 
ing the  critical  quality  of  the  twenty-firR  day  is  fomewhat 
hypothetical.  From  the  univerfal  tendency  to  tertian  and 
quartan  periods  in  intermittent  fevers,  he  prefumes  fuch  a 
tendency  to  exill  in  the  animal  economy  in  ali  fevers : and 
hence  he  believes  the  critical  days  to  occur  at  tertian  periods 
to  the  eleventh  day,  and  afterwards  at  quartan  periods  to 
the  twentieth,  or  perhaps  longer.  The  critical  days,  ac- 
cording to  his  notion,  arc  therefore  the  third,  fifth,  feventh, 
ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  feventeentlr,  and  twentieth. 
(Firfi  lines,  par.  cxi.  et  feq.)  After  this  he  marks  no  cri- 
tical day  ; becaufe,  though  fevers  are  fometimes  protrafted 
beyond  this  period,  it  is  more  rarely,  fo  that  there  are  not 
a fufficient  number  of  obfervations  to  afeertain  the  courfe  of 
them  ; and  becaufe  it  is  probable  that,  in  fevers  long  pro- 
trafted, the  movements  become  lefs  exaft  and  regular,  and 
therefore  lefs  eafily  obferved.  He  believes  alfo  that  this  is 
the  feries  of  critical  days,  from  comparing  the  fsfts,  which 
are  related  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  From  thefe 
fafts,  as  collefted  by  M,  de  Haen,  it  appears,  that  of  163 
inRances  of  the  termination  of  fevers,  which  happened  on 
one  or  other  of  the  firR  twenty  days  of  the  difeafe,  there  are 
107,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  which 
happened  on  one  or  other  of  this  feries  of  days  ; that  none 
happened  on  the  fecond  or  thirteenth  day  ; and  upon  the 
eighth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  fixteentb,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth,  there  were  but  18  inRances  of  termination,  or 
one-ninth  of  the  whole.  And,  he  adds,  the  many  termina- 
tions which  happened  on  the  feventh,  fourteenth,  and  twen- 
tieth days,  afford  a proof  both  of  critical  days  in  general, 
and  that  thefe  are  the  chief  of  them. 

But  the  majority  of  the  obfervations  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  applies  to  a different  feries  of  days  from  thofe  above 
Hated,  in  which  fome  days  are  included  as  frequently  cri- 


tical, which  are  altogether  omitted  in  the  preceding  lift. 
Whether  altogether  Irom  the  induftion  of  experience,  or 
whether  under  the  influence  of  fome  Pythagorean  hypothefis, 
as  to  the  power  of  number,  Hippocrates  confidered  the  fep- 
tenary  period  as  the  moR  important,  and  the  quaternary,  or 
divifion  of  the  former,  the  fecond  in  critical  power.  Thus 
the  fourth,  feventh,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and 
twentieth,  are  deemed  the  moR  frequently  critical ; but  not 
in  the  order  here  Rated.  The  feventh,  the  fourteenth,  and 
the  twentieth,  were  the  moR  powerfully  critical ; the  fourth, 
eleventh,  and  feventeenth,  lefs  critical,  hut  connected  with 
the  former  as  indices  ; fo  that  any  change  taking  place  on 
the  fourth  day  of  each  week,  indicated  a fimilar  and  more 
complete  change  on  the  feventh.  The  third,  fifth,  fixth, 
and  ninth,  which  are  occafionally  critical,  but  of  feeble 
power,  i.  e.  feldom  finally  and  falutarily  critical,  were  called 
by  Galen  incidental  ox  coincidental  critical  days.  Thus  Galen 
obferves,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  De  Diebus  Decretoriis,)  “ the 
moR  powerful  of  all  is  the  feventh  day  : the  fourth  prefages 
it,  having  thefe  two  qualities,  being  a minor  critical  day, 
and  an  index  to  the  feventh.  Then  come  the  fourteenth 
and  eleventh,  bearing  the  fame  proportion,  and  being  of  the 
fame  reciprocal  nature  to  each  other  as  the  feventh  and 
fourth  : then  the  feventeenth  as  allied  to  the  twentieth, 
rarely  the  eighteenth,  as  connefted  with  the  twenty-firR. 
The  ninth,  fifth,  and  third  days  are  coincidental  with  thefe  ; 
the  ninth  being  moR  frequently  critical;  the  fifth  fecond  m 
critical  power ; and  after  it,  the  third.  The  fixth  is  elfe- 
where  mentioned  as  a bad  critical  day.  The  thirteenth  is 
the  weakeR  of  all  critical  days ; but  the  moR  powerful  of 
all  non-critical  days,  inafmuch  as  it  Rands  in  a fort  of  medium 
between  the  two,  See.” 

In  book  i.  chap.  2.  Galen  remarks,  “ on  the  twelfth' 
and  fixteenth  I never  law  a crifis  occur  ; but  I am  unable  to 
number  the  crifts  which  I have  witnelfed  on  the  feventh 
day.  On  the  fixth  day  crifes  do  take  place,  but  with 
fymptoms  of  difficult  concoftion,  and  no  fmall  danger,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  being  imperfeft,  obfeure,  and 
prejudicial.”  Of  the  critical  terminations  happening  on  thq 
fixth  day,  among  the  liiRories  related  by  Hippocrates, 
there  is  not  one  which  proves  finally  falutary  ; the  greater 
number  are  fatal  ; and  all  the  refi  are  imperfeft,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a relapfe.  Hence  Galen  calls -the  fixth  a lad  cri- 
tical day  ; and  he  compares  the  feventh  and  fixth  days  to  a 
king  and  a tyrant  : the  former,  like  a good  prince,  judg- 
ing in  mercy  and  clemency,  and  mitigating  the  punifiiment 
or  favouring  the  acquittal  of  his  fubjefts  ; the  latter,  grati- 
fied with  their  fufferings,  and  prolonging  the  infltftion  of 
punifiiment  to  the  uttermoR. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fourth,  which  is  omitted  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  lift  of  critical  days,  in  the  aphorifm,  much 
importance  is  given  to  it  in  other  places.  Hippocrates  ob- 
ferves, in  his  prognofiics  : “ But  the  phyfician  muft  attend 
to  all  the  appearances  from  the  very  firR  day  of  the  difeafe, 
and  confider  the  fum  of  his  obfervations  on  every  fourth 
day  ; by  which  means  he  will  not  be  unacquainted  with  the 
courfe  that  the  difeafe  is  about  to  take.”  Again,  he  fays, 
in  Aphorifm  71,  feft.  4,  “ when  a crifis  happens  on  the 
feventh  day,  there  is  a fmall  red  cloud  in  the  urine  on  the. 
fourth  day,  and  other  things  are  proportionate  to  this  ap- 
pearance.” The  fourth  day,  therefore,  is,  in  general,  only, 
an  indicating  day  to  the  feventh,  and  never  proves  finally 
critical,  except  in  flight  fevers,  or  in  fome  which  are  ex-, 
tremely  acute  and  rapid.  (De  Prognoft.)  It  is  obvious,, 
then,  that  each  critical  day,  in  the  quaternary  and  feptenary 
periods,  is  confidered  as  related  to  the  lucceeding  critical 
day,  in  the  quality  of  an  indicator  ; the  fourth  as  an  index. 
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to  the  {eventh,  'the  feventh  to  the  eleventh,  and  fo  on, 
Thus,  if  on  a critical  day,  the  patient  finds  himfelf  better, 
although  on  the  following  day  he  reiapfes  into  his  former 
Hate,  the  phyiician  may  txp;dl  a more  remarkable  remiffion 
en  the  fubfequent  critical  clay.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pa- 
tient find  himfelf  worfe  on*  a critical  day,  a ft  ill  more  un- 
favourable change  is  to  be  looked  for  on  that  which  follows, 
although  during  the  intermediate  days  the  iymptoms  be- 
come milder. 

This  dodlrine  had  an  extenfive  influence  over  the  pradlice 
of  the  ancients,  who  watched  thefe  days  with  particular  at- 
tention, and  almoft  fulpended  medical  affiftance,  left  they 
interrupt  or  derange  the  proceffes  of  nature  in  the  confiitu- 
fion.  Galen  is  minute  in  the  detail  of  circumftances,  by 
which  fuch  a prejudicial  interruption  or  derangement  may 
be  occalioned.  (De  Deib.  Decret.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.)  The 
crifes,  which  occur  on  the  coincidental  critical  days,  viz. 
the  third,  fifth,  fixth,  and  ninth,  and  which  are  imperfedl, 
and  not  to  be  depended  on,  were  attributed  to  fame  perni- 
cious interference  of  this  fort,  or  to  a frefh  paroxylm  of  the 
difeafe,  and  were  confidered  as  anticipations  of  the  proper 
critical  days,  on  which  the  regular  unexcited  operations  of 
nature  would  have  terminated  the  difeafe.  For  the  procefs 
of  concoction  requires  a certain  time  to  be  completed,  fays 
Van  Swieten,  purfuing  the  humoral  hypothecs.  But  as  it 
is  improper  to  open  an  inflamed  part  before  the  matter  is 
completely  formed  ; fo  likewife  evacuations  made  in  fevers, 
before  nature  has  fubdued  and  feparated  the  morbid  from 
the  healthy  humours,  can  hardly  be  of  any  fcrvice»  becaufe 
they  remove  only  part  of  the  morbific  matter,  whence  a re- 
turn may  be  expected  from  what  remains,  & c.  (Commenta- 
ries, Aph.  74 r.)  The  coincidental  critical  days  are  mod 
numerous  in  the  firll  f-ptenary,  or  week,  becaufe,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  the  violence  of  fevers  which  run  their 
courfe  in  fo  fhort  a time  as  one  week,  often  difturbs  the 
crifis  which  ought  to  happen  only  on  the  4th  or  7th  day. 
In  the  fecond  feptenary,  the  ninth  is  elteemed  almoft  the 
only  coincidental  critical  day  : and  after  the  fourteenth  day, 
the  coincidental  days  are  of  little  confequence,  the  crifes 
generally  bccurring  on  the  true  critical  days.  We  fhall  fay 
nothing  refpedting  the  critical  days  after  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-firft,  although  much  is  laid  by  the  ancients,  even 
beyond  the  hundredth  day  ; a3  it  is  confeffsd  that  they 
are  few',  and  not  tafily  affigned  to  a particular  day. 

Although  this  dodlrine  of  critical  days  was  generally 
adopted  among  the  ancients,  it  was  rejedled  by  fame.  Hero- 
philus,  as  Galen  informs  us,  denied  its  truth  ■ and  Afcle- 
piades  deemed  it  idle  and  nugatory.  Ceifus  coincides  with 
them,  and  derides  it,  on  account  of  its  inconiiftency  in  it- 
felf ; intimating  alfo  that  it  is  a dodlrine  taken  up  by  thofe 
phyficians,  who,  for  the  fake  of  gain,  wifti  to  vifit  a great 
number  of  patients  ; fince  it  is  much  eafier  to  count  days, 
even  without  feeing  the  patient,  than  to  fit  by  him,  and 
watch  the  fymptoms  as  they  change.  (De  Medicina,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  4.)  The  inconiiftency,  oblerved  by  Ceifus,  is  this. 
Hippocrates  confiders  the  fourth  day  in  each  feptenary  as 
critical ; hence  the  fourth,  and  the  eleventh  (taking  the 
8th  as  the  firll  of  the  fecond  feptenary)  are  critical.  But 
he  aflimilates  the  feventeenth  with  thefe  as  a fourth  ; 
whereas  the  17th  is  only  the  third  of  the  3d  feptenary  ; for 
the  eleventh  is  the  5th  from  the  feventh  ; but  the  feventeenth 
is  only  the  4th  from  the  fourteenth.  This  alfo  makes  the 
twentieth  the  laftof  the  3d  feptenary,  inftead  of  the  twenty- 
firft. 

Various  conjedlures  were  entertained  refpedling  the  caufes 
of  thefe  periodical  movements  in  fevers.  Some  attributed 
them  to  the  harmony  of  numbers,  according  to  the  Pytha- 
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gorean  philofophy,  and  Ceifus  and  others  have  conceived 
that  PiiDpocrates  was  fwayed  by  this  abl’urd  dodlrine.  But 
Van  Swieten  ftates  the  irregularity,  juft  related,  as  a proof 
that  Hippocrates  deduced  his  numbers  from  a faithful  ob- 
fervation  of  difeafes-.  Galen  imagined  that  the  crifes  of 
fevers  were  canftd  by  the  changes  of  the  moon  ; and  this 
notion  has  been  alfo  entertained  by  Dr.  Jackfon  and  fame 
other  modern  phyficians. 

Such  is  the  doclrine  of  critical  days  delivered  by  the  an- 
cients, as  obferved  in  Greece  and  Afia  Minor.  The  dif- 
eafes of  thofe  climates  being  very  different  from  thofe  of  our 
own,  we  cannot  expedl  the  dodlrine  to  apply  here.  Al- 
though changes  for  the  better  or  worfe  are  often  well 
marked,  yet  they  are  rarely  preceded  by  thofe  perturbations 
of  the  conftitution  which  belong  to  a complete  crifis. 
The  following  lift  of  well  marked  terminations,  in  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  cafes  pf  the  contagious  malignant  fever  of 
this  country,  is  given  by  Dr.Willan  in  his  “ Reports  on  the" 
Difeafes  of  London, p.  233. 


Days  of  Fever. 

Number  of  Cafes. 

4th. 

Six. 

5th  or  6th. 

Three, 

7th. 

Ten  ; one  cafe  fatal. 

8th  and  9th. 

Five  ; two  cafes  fatal. 

ioth  and  nth. 

Ten  ; two  cafes  fatal  on  the  loth 
three  on  the  nth  day. 

12th. 

Twelve  ; one  cafe  fatal. 

13th. 

Five  ; one  cafe  fatal. 

14th. 

Thirty  ; one  cafe  fatal. 

j 7th. 

Two. 

1 6 th. 

None. 

1 7th. 

Fourteen. 

iSth. 

One,  fatal. 

19th. 

One,  fatal. 

20th. 

None. 

2 1 11. 

Twelve. 

2 2d . 

Three. 

28th. 

T wo. 

29th. 

Three, 

30th  to  40th. 

Two. 

Here  we  find  the  two  leptenaries,  and  the  17th  the  molt 
complete  critical  days,  and  the  proper  third  feptenary,  or 
2 1 ft,  alfo  critical ; but  no  crifes  on  the  20th,  or  third  fep- 
tenary of  Hippocrates.  On  one  of  the  days,  in  which 
Galen  never  faw  a crifis,  viz.  the  i6th,  none  occurred; 
but  the  other,  the  12th,  was  here  the  third  in  critical  qua- 
lity. If  the  regular  crifes  are  as  eafily  deranged  as  the  an- 
cients affirm,  this  lift  will  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  dodlrine 
than  otherwife ; and  the  12th  and  21ft  may  perhaps  be  the 
11th  and  20th  poftponed.  But  it  muft  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  fevers  of  this  country,  the  time  of  commence- 
ment is  frequently  robfcure,  and  not  to  be  afeertained  ; 
and  that  true  crifes  are  rare.  A mere  lift  of  terminations  of 
fever,  therefore,  fuch  as  that  publifhed  in  the  fecond  Re- 
port of  the  Ho ufe  of  Recovery  at  Dublin,  are  of  no  value, 
as  illuftrations  or  refutations  of  the  ancient  dodlrine.  See 
Crisis  and  Concoction. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  concerning  difeourfe 
and  writings.  See  Judgment. 

Some  define  criticifm,  more  amply,  the  art  of  judging  of 
a hiftory,  or  a work  of  genius,  with  the  various  incidents 
there  met  with,  their  ftyle  and  authors. 

On  which  footing,  M.  le  Ckrc  feems  to  have  given  a de- 
fedlive  idea  of  criticifm,  when  he  defines  it  limply  the  art  of' 
entering  into  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  and  of  mak- 
ing. 
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ing  a juft  difcernment  oF  their  genuine  works.  True  cri- 
ticifm, fays  Dr.  Blair,  (Left.  on  Rhet.  vol.  i.  p.  36,  &c.) 
is  the  application  of  tafte  and  cf  good  fenfe  to  the  feveral 
fine  arts.  The  objedt  which  it  propofes  is  to  diftinguifh 
what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  ; 
from  particular  inftances  to  afcend  to  general  principles  ; 
and  fo  to  form  rules  or  conclufions  concerning  the  feveral 
kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of  genius. 

The  rules  of  criticifm  are  not  formed  by  any  induction 
a -priori ; that  is,  by  a train  of  abftradt  reafoning,  indepen- 
dent of  fadls  and  obfervations.  Criticifm  is  an  art  founded 
wholly  on  experience  ; on  the  obfervatien  of  fuch  beauties 
as  have  been  found  to  pleafe  mankind  mod  generally,  e.  g. 
Arillotle’s  rules  concerning  the  unity  of  adtion  in  dramatic 
and  epic  competitions,  were  not  rules  firft  difcovered  by  lo- 
gical reafosing,  and  then  applied  to  poetry  ; but  they  were 
drawn  from  the  pradlice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  ; they 
were  founded  upon  obferving  the  fuperior  pleafure  which 
we  receive  from  the  relation  of  an  adlion  which  is  one  and 
entire,  beyond  what  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  fcattered 
pnd  unconnected  fadts.  Such  obfervations,  taking  their  rife 
at  firft  from  feeling  and  experience,  were  found  on  examina- 
tion to  be  fo  confonant  to  reafon,  and  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  as  to  pafs  into  edablifhed  rules,. and  to  be 
c»nveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellency  of  any 
performance.  This,  as  Dr.  Blair  conceives,  is  the  mod 
natural  account  of  the  origin  of  criticifm.  To  the  faitre 
purpofe  Mr.  Harris  obferves,  (Philological  Inquiries,  ch.  i.) 
that  they  were  authors  who  made  the  firft  good  critics,  and 
not  critics  who  made  the  fird  good  authors;  however  wri- 
ters of  later  date  may  have  profited  by  critical  precepts. 
Accordingly,  criticifm  in  its  beginning  was  “ a deep  and 
philofophical  fearch  into  the  primary  laws  and  elements  of 
good  writing,  as  far  as  they  could  be  colledted  from  the  moll 
approved  performances.”  No  obfervations  or  rules  of  cri- 
ticifm can  fupply  the  defedt  of  genius,  or  infpire  it  where  it 
is  wanting  ; but  they  may  often  diredt  it  into  its  proper 
channel,  corredt  its  extravagancies,  and  point  out  to  it  the 
mod  jud  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are 
defigned  chiefly  to  fhew  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed ; to  nature  we  owe  the  psodudtion  of  eminent  beauties. 
In  tracing  the  hiflory  of  criticifm,  we  mud  begin  with 
Aridotle,  who  may  be  juftly  regarded,  notwithftandkig 
feme  genera!  principles  fnggeded  by  Plato,  as  the  inventor 
or  father  of  the  art,  both  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  from  his  truly  tranfcendant  genius.  The  criticifm  which 
he  taught,  has  fo  intimate  a correfponaence  and  alliance 
with  philofophy,  that  it  may  be  called  “ philofophical  cri- 
ticifm.” To  Aiillotle  fucceeded  Theophradus,  who  fol- 
lowed his  mader’s  example  in  the  dudy  of  criticifm,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  preferred  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  (lib.  v.  $ 46,  47,  &c.)  But  all  the  critical 
works  of  Theophradus  are  now  lod,  as  well  as  thofe  of  many 
others.  The  principal  authors  of  the  kind  now  remaining 
in  Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  who  was  the  earlitlf, 
and  appears  to  follow  the  precepts  and  even  the  text  of 
Aridotle  more  clofely  than  any  of  the  red  ; Dionyfius  of 
Halicarnaffus,  who  has  written  with  judgment  upon  the 
force  of  numerous  compofition,  befides  other  trails  on  rhe- 
toric, both  ethical  and  hidorical  ; Longinus,  who  feems  to 
have  principally  hid  in  view  the  paffions  and  imagination, 
in  the  treating  of  which  he  has  acquired  jud  applaufe  ; and 
alfo  Hermogcnes,  Aphtbonius,  and  a few  others.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  fird  critic  of  note  was  Cicero,  who,  though 
*far  inferior  to  Ariilotle  in  depth  of  philolophy,  may  be 
laid,  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his  countrymen.  Next 
to  Cicero  came  Horace,  whofe  art  of  poetry  is  a ftandard 
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of  its  kind,  and  too  well  known  to  need  any  encomium. 
After  Horace  arofe  Quintilian,  Cicero’s  admirer  and  fol- 
lower, who  appears,  by  his  works,  not  only  learned  and  in- 
genious, but  an  honed  and  worthy  man.  The  latter  Latin 
rhetoricians  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  they  have  not  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  illudration  of  the  fubjedt  of  phi- 
lofophical criticifm.  Among  the  cultivators  of  “ hidorical 
criticifm,”  we  find  a tribe  of  fcholiads,  commentators,  and 
explainers.  Tbefe  naturally  attached  themfelves  to  particu- 
lar authors;  Ariftarchus,  Didymus,  Fuftathius,  and  many 
others  bedowed  their  labours’  upon  Homer;  Proclus  and 
Tzetzes  upon  Heiiod  ; the  fame  Proclus  and  Olympiodorus 
upon  Plato  ; Simplicius,  Ammonius,  and  Philoponus  upon 
Aridotle  ; Ulpian  upon  Demodhenes  ; Macrobius  and  Af- 
ranius  upon  Cicero;  Calliergus  upon  Theocritus;  D Hia- 
tus upon  Terence  ; Servius  upon  Virgil ; Aero  and  Por- 
phyrio  upon  Horace  ; and  fo  with  refpedt  to  others,  as  well 
philofophers,  as  poets  and  orators.  To  thefe  fcholiads 
may  be  added  the  feveral  compofers  of  Lexicons  ; fuch  as 
Hefychius,  Philoxenus,  Suidas,  5cc.  and  alfo  the  writers  up- 
on grammar,  fuch  as  Apollonius,  Prifcian,  Sofipater,  Cha- 
rifius,  &c.  All  thefe  have  completed,  by  their  affiduity  and 
labour,  another  fpecies  of  criticifm,  w'hich,  by  way  of  dif- 
tindlion  from  the  former,  may  be  denominated  “ hidorical 
criticifm.”  When  the  Roman  empire  funk  through  the 
wed  of  Europe,  an  age  fucceeded  of  legends  and  crufades. 
At  length,  alter  a long  and  barbarous  period,  when  the 
(hades  01  monkery  began  to  retire,  and  the  light  of  huma- 
nity once  again  to  dawn,  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  fons,  the  art  alfo  of  criticifm  infenfibiy  revived. 
The  authors  of  the  philofophical  part  were  not,  indeed,  ma- 
ny in  number.  Of  this  rank,  however,  among  the  Italians 
were  Vida,  and  the  elder  Scaliger ; among  the  French  were 
Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  and  Boffu,  the  mod  methodical 
and  accurate  of  them  all.  In  our  own  country,  the  nobi- 
lity may  be  faid  to  have  diftinguiftied  themfelves,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  lord  Rofcommon,  in  his  “ Eflfay 
upon  tranflated  Verfe,”  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his 
“ EfTay  on  Poetry,”  and  lord  Shaftelbury  in  his  treatife 
entitled  “ Advice  to  an  Author  ;”  and  to  thefe  we  may  add 
Pope  in  his  “ Eflay  upon  Criticifm.”  Although  the  number 
of  philofophical  critics  among  the  moderns  may  be  compara- 
tively fmall,  the  writers  of  hidorical  or  explanatory  cri- 
ticifm have  been  in  a manner  innumerable.  Such  were  in 
Italy,  Bernoldus,  Ficinus,  Vidtcrius,  and  Robertellus  ; in 
the  Higher  and  Lower  Germany,  Erafmus  Sylburgius, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Fabricius  ; in  France,  Lambin,  Du  Vail, 
Harduin,  Capperonerius  ; in  England,  Stanly,  editor  of 
iElchylus,  Gataker,  Davis,  Clarke,  Bentley,  &c.  See.  Sec. 
Among  the  compilers  of  Lexicons  or  Didtionaries  we  may 
mention  Charles  and  Henry  Stephens,  Favorinus,  Conllan- 
tine,  Budseus,  Cooper,  Faber,  VolTius,  &c.  &c.  To  thefe 
we  might  add  the  authors  on  grammar,  in  which  fubjedt 
the  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted  the  Ealt,  led  the 
way  : Mofchopulus,  Cryfoloras,  Lafcaris,  Theodore,  Gaza; 
then  in  Italy,  Laurentius  Valia  ; in  England,  Grocin,  and 
Linacer;  in  Spain,  Sandlius,  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  and  of  the 
Greek  tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  century  ; in  the  Low  Countries,  Vofiius  ; in 
France,  Cae far  Scaliger,  by  his  refidence,  though  a native  of 
Italy,  and  the  Meffrs.  de  Port  Royal . Among  modern  critics 
of  the  explanatory  kind,  are  lexicographers,  grammarians, 
and  tranflators ; among  whom  Mr.  Harris  {ttbi  fupra)  has 
mentioned  Mr.  T.  Warton,  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Addifon,  Dr.  Warton,  and  Mrs  Montague.  The  diction- 
aries, fays  the  fame  writer,  of  Minlhew,  Skinner,  Speiman, 
Sumner,  Junius,  and  Johnfoa,  are  well  knwwn  and  jutlly  ef- 
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teemed.  Dr.  Lowth,  and  his  admirable  traft  on  grammar, 
are  noticed  with  diftinguifhcd  commendation.  Among  tranf- 
lators,  our  author  enumerates  Meric  Cafaubon,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  Mr.  Sydenham.  To  thefe,  he  fays,  may  be  added  the 
refpeftable  names  of  Melmoth  and  of  Hampton,  of  Frank- 
lyn  and  of  Potter  •,  others  might  have  been  added  if  the 
author  had  not  recollefted  the  trite,  though  elegant  admo- 
nition, 

“ Fugit  irreparabile  tempus, 

Singula  dum  capti  circumveftamur  amore.” 

Virgil. 

The  critics  of  our  own  times  have  been  innumerable;  but  it 
might  appear  invidious  to  feleft  names  of  recent,  and  more 
efpecially  of  living  authors,  out  of  the  numerous  clafs  that 
muff  prefent  itfelf  to  every  one’s  own  recolleftion. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  muff  appear  that  criticifm  does,  in- 
deed, fuppofe  an  uncommon  (lock  of  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jsft  whereon  it  is  employed  ; but  that  criticifm  itfelf  is 
nothing  elfe  but  good  fenfe  perfected  by  grammar  and 
logic. 

We  may  diftinguifh  divers  forts, 'or  branches,  of  this  art : as, 

Criticism,  philosophical,  or  the  art  of  judging  of  opi- 
nions and  hypothefes  in  philofophy. 

Criticism,  theological,  the  art  of  judging  of  explications, 
of  doftriries,  of  faith,  &c. 

Criticism,  political,  the  art  of  judging  of  the  means  of 
governing,  acquiring,  and  preferving  dates. 

But  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word  is  reftrained  to 

Criticism,  literary,  which,  however,  is  of  great  extent, 
as  it  takes  in  the  art  of  judging  of  fafts  ; a branch  of  criti- 
cifm, which  regards  not  only  hilfory,  but  alfo  the  difcerr- 
ment  of  the  real  works  of  an  author,  the  real  author  of  a 
work,  the  genuine  reading  of  a text,  and  the  art  of  dif- 
oovering  fuppofititious  monuments,  charters,  interpolated 
paffages,  & c. 

The  other  parts  of  literary  criticifm  comprehend  the 
.art  of  judging  of  works  of  genius,  their  excellencies  and 
defefts. 

Mr.  Harris  ( uhi  fupra)  divides  this  kind  of  criticifm  into 
three  fpecies,  the philofophical,  treating  of  the  principles,  and 
primary  caufesof  good  writing  in  general  ; the  hijlorical , be- 
ing converfant  in  particular  fafts,  cuftoms,  phrafcs,  &c.  ; 
and  the  corrective,  fubdivided  into  the  authoritative,  which 
depends  on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  the  belt  editions, 
and  conjectural,  depending  on  the  fagacity  and  erudition  of 
editors.  We  have  alfo 

Criticism,  grammatical,  or  the  art  of  interpreting  and 
difcovering  the  words  and  meanings  of  an  author. 

Criticism  of  Antiques,  confifts  in  diftinguifhing  genuine 
medals,  and  the  different  tafte  and  fpirit  found  among 
them,  according  to  the  different  people,  the  different 
country,  and  the  different  times  wherein  they  were  ftruck  ; 
the  diltinguifhing  between  what  is  caff,  and  what  ftruck  ; 
what  has  been  retouched,  and  repaired  or  added,  from  what 
is  really  antique  ; the  genuine  from  the  fpurious,  &c  ; and 
to  decypher  and  explain  them,  &c. 

Criticism,  Sacred,  in  general,  is  that  employed  in  ec- 
ckfiaftic-al  matters,  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  the  works  of 
the  fathers,  councils,  lives  of  the  faints.  See.  but  more  par- 
ticularly what  concerns  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  canon  thereof. 

To  this  head  we  may  refer  Conjectural  Criticifm,  for  which 
fee  the  article  Conjecture.  In  conneftion  with  this  part 
of  the  fubjeft,  we  may  mention  that  fpecies  of  criticifm 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  ( ubi  Jupra ) called  the  cor- 
rective. All  ancient  books,  having  been  preferved  by  tranf- 
cription,  have  been  liable,  through  ignorance,  negligence, 
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or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in  three  different  ways,  viz.  by 
retrenchments,  by  additions,  and  by  alterations.  As  a re- 
medy to  thefe  evils,  correQive  criticifm  was  introduced. 
The  bufmefs  of  this,  at  jirfl,  was  carefully  to  collate  all  the 
various  copies  of  authority,  and  then,  from  the  variety  of 
readings  thus  collected,  to  eftablifh  by  good  reafon  the  true, 
or  the  mof  probable.  In  this  ienfe  fuch  criticifm  may  be 
denominated  not  only  corrective,  but  authoritative.  In  an- 
cient times  various  readings  have  been  noted,  in  the  text  of 
Homer,  and  in  that  of  Ariftotle  ; which  latter  has  been  ex- 
amined by  his  commentators,  Ammonius  and  Philoponus  ; 
and  Aulus  Gellius  has  noticed  the  fame  as  to  Roman 
authors  : but  iince  the  revival  of  literature,  correftion  has 
been  a more  exterfive  bufinds,  and  has  employed,  for  z\ 
centuries,  the  pains  of  the  molt  laborious,  and  the  wits  cf 
the  molt  acute  critics.  Many  of  the  learned  men  already 
enumerated  were  not  only  famous  as  hiftorical  critics,  but 
alfo  as  corrective.  Such  were  the  two  Scaligers,  the  two 
Cafaubons,  Salmafius,  the  Heinfh,  Graevius,  the  Gronovii, 
Burman,  Kufter,  Waffe,  Bentley,  Pearce,  and  Markland  ; 
to  whom  we  may  add  Toupe,  Taylor,  and  Upton.  This 
latter  kind  of  criticifm  has  been  too  often  abufed,  and  ex- 
tended by  conjefture  to  an  undue  extreme  (fee  Conjec- 
ture) ; and  authors  have  been  treated,  like  anatomical  fub- 
jefts,  with  a view  to  the  difplay  of  the  flcil!  and  abilities  of 
the  artift  ; fo  that  the  dtfign  of  various  editions  feems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  fagacity 
and  erudition  of  an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  talk  has  been 
the  honour  of  mending,  while  corruptions  were  fought  with 
a more  than  common  attention,  as  each  of  them  afforded  a 
teftimony  to  the  editor  and  his  art.  “ Critics,”  fays  Mr. 
Harris,  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  metaphor,)  “ are  a fort  cf 
unifiers  of  the  ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through  whofe 
afliftance  we  are  introduced  into  fome  of  the  firft  and  bell 
company.  Shall  we  even,  therefore,  by  idle  prejudices 
againft  pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know  not  what, 
come  to  flight  their  art,  and  rejeft  thtm  from  our  favour? 
’tis  well  we  do  not  flight  alfo  thofe  clafftcs,  with  whom 
criticifm  converfes,  becoming  content  to  read  them  in  tranf- 
lations,  or  (what  is  full  worfe)  in  tranflations  of  tranflations, 
or  (what  is  worfe  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them  at  all. 
And  I -will  be  bold  to  affert,  tf  that  fliould  ever  happen,  we 
fnall  fpeedily  return  into  thofe  days  of  darknefs,  cut  of 
which  we  happily  emerged  upon  the  revival  or  ancient  litera- 
ture.” 

Criticism,  Mufual.  As  mufic  may  be  denned  the  art 
of  pleafing  by  the  fucceffion  and  combinat’on  of  agreeable 
founds,  every  hearer  lias  a right  to  give  way  to  iris  feei  ng, 
and  be  pleafed  or  ciiffati.-fied  vvuhout  knowledge,  experience, 
or  the  hat  of  critics  ; but  then  he  has  certainly  no  right  to 
infift  on  others  being  pleafed  or  diffatisfied  in  the  fame  de- 
gree. We  can  very  readily  forgive  the  man  who  admires  a 
different  mufic  from  that  with  which  we  are  pleafed,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  extend  his  hatred  or  contempt  of  our  fa- 
vourite mufic  to  ourfelves,  and  imagine  that  on  the  exclufive 
admiration  of  any  one  ftyle  of  mufic,  and  a clofe  adherence 
to  it,  all  wifdom,  taffe,  and  virtue  depend. 

Criticifm  in  this  art  would  be  better  taught  by  fpecimens 
of  good  compofition  and  performance  than  by  reafoning  and 
fpeculation.  But  there  is  a certain  portion  of  enthtiftaim 
connefted  with  a love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  bids  defiance 
to  every  curb  of  criticifm  ; and  the  poetry,  painting,  or 
mufic,  that  leaves  us  on  the  ground,  and  does  not  tranfport 
us  into  the  regions  of  imagination  beyond  the  reach  of  cold 
criticifm,  may  be  correft,  but  is  devoid  of  genius  and  paf- 
fion.  There  is,  however,  a tranquil  pleafure,  fhort  of  rap- 
ture, to  be  acquired  from  mufic,  in  which  intelieft  and 
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fenfation  are  equally  concerned  ; the  analyfis  of  this  pleafure 
is,  therefore,  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  flrort  effay ; which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  explain  and  apologize  for  the  cricical  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory, 
on  the  works  of  great  mafters,  and  prevent  their  being  con- 
if rued  into  pedantry  and  arrogance. 

Indeed,  mufical  criticifm  has  been  fo  little  cultivated  in 
our  country,  that  its  firth  elements  are  hardly  known.  In 
juftice  to  the  late  Mr.  Avifon,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  he 
was  the  firfi,  and.  almoft  the  only  writer,  who  attempted  it. 
But  his  judgment  was  warped  by  many  prejudices.  He 
exalted  Rameau  and  Geminiani  at  the  expence  of  Handel, 
aad  was  a declared  foe  to  modern  German  fymphonies. 
There  have  been  many  treatifes  publilhed  on  the  art  of  mu- 
fical compofition  and  performance,  but  none  to  indraft  ig- 
norant lovers  of  mufic  how  to  liden,  or  to  judge  for  them- 
felves.  So  various  are  mufical  ftylee,  that  it  requires  not 
only  extenfive  knowledge,  and  long  experience,  but  a liberal, 
enlarged,  and  candid  mind,  to  difcriminate  and  allow  to  each 
its  due  praife  : 

“ Nullius  addiftus  jurare  in  verba  magiftri.” 

A critic  fnould  have  none  of  the  contraftions  and  narrow 
partialities  of  fuch  as  can  fee  but  a fmall  angle  of  the  art  ; 
of  whom  there  are  force  fo  bewildered  in  fugues  and  com- 
plicated contrivances,  that  they  can  receive  pleafure  from 
nothing  but  canonical  anfwers,  imitations,  inverfions,  and 
counter-fubjefts;  while  others  are  equally  partial  to  light, 
iimple,  frivolous  melody,  regarding  every  fpecies  of  artificial 
compofition  as  mere  pedantry  and  jargon.  A chorus  of 
Handel  and  a graceful  opera  fong  fhould  not  preclude  each 
other  : each  has  its  peculiar  merit ; and  no  one  mufical  pro- 
duftion  can  comprife  the  beauties  of  every  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition. It  is  not  unufual  for  difputants,  in  all  the  arts, 
to  reafon  without  principles  ; but  this,  we  believe,  happens 
more  frequently  in  mufical  debates  than  any  other.  By 
principles,  we  mean  the  having  a clear  and  precife  idea  of 
the  condituent  parts  of  a good  compofition,  and  of  the 
principal  excellencies  of  pcrfeft  execution.  And  it  feems, 
as  if  the  merit  of  mufical  produftions,  both  as  to  compofi- 
tion and  performance,  might  be  edimated  according  to  De 
Piles’  deel-yard,  or  ted  of  merit  among  painter^,’  If  a 
complete  mufical  compofition  of  different  movements  were 
analyfed,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  to  confid  of  fome  of  the 
following  ingredients : melody,  harmony,  modulation,  in- 
vention, grandeur,  fire,  pathos,  talte,  grace,  and  expreffion  ; 
while  the  executive  part  would  require  neatnefs,  accent, 
energy,  fpirit,  and  feeling  ; and,  in  a vocal  performer,  or 
indrumental,  wh-re  the  tone  depends  on  the  player,  power, 
clearnefs,  fweetnefs ; brilliancy  of  execution  in  quick  move- 
ments, and  touching  exprefiion  in  flow. 

But  as  all  thefe  qualities  are  feldom  united  in  one  com- 
pofer  or  player,  the  piece  or  performer  that  comprifes  the 
greated  number  of  thefe  excellencies,  and  in  the  mod  perfeft 
degree,  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  : though  the  produftion 
or  performer  that  can  boad  of  any  of  thefe  condituent  qua- 
lities cannot  be  pronounced  totally  devoid  of  merit.  In  this 
manner,  a compofition,  by  a kind  of  chemical  procefs,  may 
be  decompounded  as  well  as  any  other  produftion  of  art  or 
nature. 

. Prudent  critics,  without  fcience,  feldom  venture  to  pro- 
nounce their  opinion  of  a compofition,  decifively,  till  they 
have  heard  the  name  of  the  mailer,  or  difeovered  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a profeffor ; but  here  the  poor  author  is  often  at 
the  mercy  of  prejudice,  or  envy.  For  the  opinion  of  pro- 
feffors of  the  greated  integrity  is  not  equally  infallible  con- 
cerning every  fpecies  of  mufical  merit.  To  judge  minutely 


of  finging,  for  indance,  requires  ftudy  and  experience  in  that 
particular  art.  Indeed,  we  have  long  fufpefted  fome  very 
great  indrumental  performers  of  not  fufficiently  feeling  or 
refpefting  real  good  finging.  Rapid  padages  neatly  exe- 
cuted feem  to  pleafe  them  infinitely  more  than  the  fined 
mejja  di  voce , or  tender  exprefiion  of  flow  notes,  which  the 
fweeted  voice,  the  greated  art,  and  mod  exquifite  fenfibility, 
can  produce.  They  frequently  refer  all  excellence  fo  much 
to  their  own  performance  and  perfeftions,  that  the  adventi- 
tious qualities  of  fingers  who  imitate  a hautbois,  a flute,  or 
violin,  are  rated  higher  than  the  colouring  and  refinements 
that  are  peculiar  to  vocal  expreffion  ; which  indrumental 
performers  ought  to  feel,  refpeft,  and  try  to  imitate,  how- 
ever impoffible  it  may  be  to  equal  them  : approximation 
would  be  fometliing,  when  more  cannot  be  obtained.  Of 
compofition,  and  the  genius  of  particular  indruments,  whofe 
opinion,  but  that  of  corapofers  and  performers,  who  are 
likevvife  pofTefi'ed  of  probity  and  candour,  can  be  trailed  ? 
There  are,  alas ! but  too  many  profeffors  who  approve  of 
nothing  which  they  themfelves  have  not  produced  or  per- 
formed. Old  muficians  complain  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
young;  and  thefe  again  of  the  drynels  and  inelegance  of 
the  old. 

And  yet,  among  the  various  dyles  of  compofition  and 
performance,  the  partial  and  capricious  taftes  of  lovers  of 
mufic,  and  the  different  fefts  into  which  they  are  divided,  it 
feems  as  if  the  following  criteria  would  admit  of  little  dis- 
pute. 

In  church  mufic,  whether  jubilation,  humility,  farrow,  or 
contrition  are  to  be  exprefitd,  the  words  will  enable  the 
critic  to  judge  ; but  of  the  degree  of  dignity,  gravity,  force, 
and  originality  of  the  compofition,  few  but  profeffors  can 
judge  in  detail,  though  all  of  the  general  effeft. 

In  hearing  dramatic  mufic,  little  attention  is  pointed  by  the 
audience  to  any  thing  but  the  airs  and  powers  of  the  prin- 
cipal fingers  ; and  yet,  if  the  charafter,  paffion,  and  import- 
ance of  each  perfonage  in  the  piece  are  not  diflinftly  marked 
and  fupported  ; if  the  airs  are  not  contrailed  with  each 
other,  and  the  part  of  every  finger  in  the  fame  feene  fpeci- 
fically  different  in  meafure,  compafs,  time,  and  ftyle,  the 
compofer  is  not  a complete  mailer  of  his  profeffion. 

Good  finging  requires  a clear,  fweet,  even,  and  flexible 
voice,  equally  free  from  nafal  and  guttural  defefts.  It  is 
but  by  the  tone  of  voice  and  articulation  of  words  that  a 
vocal  performer  is  fuperior  to  an  intlrumental.  If  in  fwell- 
ing  a note  the  voice  trembles  or  varies  its  pitch,  or  the  in- 
tonations are  falfe,  ignorance  and  fcience  are  equally  of- 
fended ; and  if  a perfeft  fhake,  good  tafle  in  embellifliment, 
and  a touching  exprefiion  be  wanting,  the  finger’s  reputa- 
tion will  make  no  great  progrefs  among  true  judges.  If  in 
rapid  diviiions  the  paffages  are  not  executed  with  neatnefs 
and  articulation  ; or  iri  adagios,  if  light  and  fhade,  pathos, 
and  variety  of  colouring  and  expreffion  are  wanting,  the 
finger  may  have  merit  of  certain  kinds,  but  is  Hill  diflant 
from  perfeftion. 

Of  perfeft  performance  on  an  infrument,  who  can  judge 
accurately  but  thofe  who  know  its  genius  and  powers,  de- 
fefts and  difficulties  ? What  is  natural  and  eafy  on  one  in- 
ftrument,  is  often  not  only  difficult  but  impracticable  on  an- 
other. Arpeggios,  for  inflance,  which  are  fo  eafy  on  the 
violin  and  harplichord,  are  almoft  impoffible  on  the  hautbois 
and  flute.  And  the  rapid  iteration  of  note3  which  give  the 
violin  player  fuch  little  trouble,  are  imprafticable  on  the 
harpfichord  with  the  fame  finger.  Thofe  inftruments  of 
which  the  tone  and  intonation  depend  on  the  player,  as  the 
violin,  flute,  hautbois,  See.  are  more  difficult  than  harps  and 
keyed-inllruments,  where  the  player  is  neither  anfwerable 
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for  the  goodnefs  of  the  tone  nor  truth  of  intonation.  How- 
ever, there  are  difficulties  on  the  harpfichurd  of  another 
kind,  to  balance  the  account,  fuch  as  the  two  hands  play- 
ing two  different  parts  in  diffimilar  motion  at  once,  and  often 
three  or  four  parts  with  cadi  hand.  Cf  a good  ihake,  a 
fweet  tone,  and  neat  execution,  almoil  every  hearer  can 
judge  ; but  whether  the  mulic  is  siood  or  bad,  the  paffages 
hard  or  eafy,  too  much  or  too  little  embellifhed  by  the 
player,  fcience  and  experience  can  only  determine. 

In  chamber  mufic,  fuch  as  cantatas,  iingle  fongs,  folos, 
trios,  quartets,  concertos,  and  fymphonies  of  few  parts, 
the  compofer  has  lefs  exercife  for  reflection  and  intellect, 
and  the  power  of  pleating  in  detached  pieces  by  melody, 
harmony,  natural  modulation,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
with  fewer  reltrsints,  and  fewer  occafions  for  grand 
and  flunking  effeCts,  and  expreffion  of  the  paffions, 
than  in  a connected  compofition  for  the  church  or  the 
itage.  Many  an  agreeable  leffon,  folo,  fona-ta,  and  con- 
eerto,  has  been  produced  by  mulicians  who  would  be 
unable  to  compofe  a Te  Drum  for  voices  and  inftruments, 
or  to  intereft  and  fatisfy  an  audience  during  a Angle  aCt 
of  an  opera.  We  never  have  heard  of  Corelli,  Geminiani, 
or  Tartini  attempting  vocal  melody,  and  the  mulic  merely 
inltrumental  of  the  greateft  vocal  compofers  is  often  meagre, 
common,  and  infipid.  There  are  limits  ft;  to  the  powers 
of  every  artift,  and  however  univerfal  his  genius,  life  is  too 
fhort  for  univerfal  application . 

It  was  formerly  more  eafy  to  compofe  than  play  an  ada- 
gio, which  generally  confided  of  a few  notes  that  were 
left  to  the  tafle  and  abilities  of  the  performer  ; but  as  the 
compofer  feldom  found  his  ideas  fulfilled  by  the  player, 
adagios  are  now  made  more  chantant  and  interefling  in 
themfelves,  and  the  performer  is  lefs  put  to  the  torture  for 
embelliftiments. 

In  1752.  Quantz  claffed  quarleftos  at  the  head  of  in- 
flrumental  mulic,  calling  them  the  toueb-ftone  of  an  able 
compofer  ; 'adding,  that  they  had  not  yet  been  much  in 
fafhion.  The  divine  Haydn,  however,  has  fince  that  time 
removed  all  kind  of  complaint  on  that  account,  having 
produced  fuch  quartets  for  number  and  excellence, 
as  have  never  been  equalled  in  any  fpecies  of  compofition 
at  any  other  period  of  time. 

In  compofirg  and  playing  a folo,  the  leafi:  complicated 
of  all  mufic  in  parts,  much  knowledge,  felebtion,  invention, 
and  refinement  are  neceffary.  Befides  confulting  the  genius 
of  the  inflrument  and  power  of  the  performer,  new,  inte- 
relling,  and  (hining  paffages  mull  be  invented,  which  will 
at  once  pleafe  and  furprife  the  hearer,  and  do  honour  to  the 
comnofer  and  performer.  And  who  can  judge  of  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  compofition,  its  fitnefs  for  the  inflrument, 
or  degree  of  praife  due  to  the  performer,  but  thofe  who 
have  either  ftudied  compofition,  praitiied  the  fame  inftru- 
ment,  or  heard  an  infinite  variety  of  mufic  and  great  per- 
formers of  the  fame  kind  ? 

The  famous  queftion,  therefore,  of  Fontenelle  : “ fonate, 
que  veux  tu  ?”  to  which  all  fuch  recur  as  have  not  ears  ca- 
pable of  vibrating  to  the  fweetnefs  of  well-modulated 
founds,  would  never  have  been  alked  by  a real  lover  or 
judge  of  mufic.  But  men  of  wit  of  all  countries  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  admiration  and  reverence  in  fpeaking  upon  fub- 
jefts  within  their  competence,  forget,  or  hope  the  world 
forgets,  that  a good  poet,  painter,  phyfician,  or  philofo- 
pher,  is  no  more  likely  to  be  a good  rnufician  without 
fludy,  pra&ice,  and  good  ears,  than  another  man.  But  if 
a lover  and  judge  of  mufic  had  afleed  the  fame  queflion  as 
Fontenelle  5 the  Sonata  (hould  anfwer  : “ I would  have 
you  liften  with  attention  and  delight  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  compofition,  the  neatnds  of  the  execution,  fweetnefs 


of  the  melody,  and  the  riehnefs  of  the  harmony,  as  well  as 
to  the  charms  of  refined  tones,  lengthened  and  polifhed  into 
paffion.” 

There  is  a degree  of  refinement,  delicacy,  and  invention 
which  lovers  of  fimple  and  common  mufic  can  no  more 
comprehend  than  the  Afiatics  harmony.  It  is  only  un- 
derflood and  felt  by  fuch  as  can  quit  the  plains  of  fimpli- 
city,  penetrate  the  mazes  of  art  and  contrivance,  climb 
mountains,  dive  into  dells,  or  crofs  the  leas  in  fearch  of  ex- 
traneous and  exotic  beauties  with  which  the  monofonous 
melody  of  popular  mufic  has  not  yet  been  embtlhfhed. 
What  judgment  and  good  tafle  admire  at  firft  hearing, 
makes  no  impreffion  on  the  public  in  general,  but  by  dint 
of  repetition  and  habitude.  A fyllogilm  that  is  very  plain 
to  a logician,  is  incomprehenfible  to  a mind  unexercifed  in 
affociating  and  combining  abftradf  ideas.  The  extraneous, 
and  feemingly  forced  and  affe&ed  modulation  cf  the  Ger- 
man compofers  of  the  prefect  age,  is  only  too  much  for 
us,  beeaufe  we  have  heard  too  little.  Novelty  has  been, 
acquired,  and  attention  excited,  more  by  learned  modula- 
tion in  Germany,  than  by  new  and  difficult  melody  in 
Italy.  We  diflike  both,  perhaps,  only  beeaufe  we  are 
not  gradually  arrived  at  them  ; and  difficult  and  eafy,  new 
and  old,  depend  on  the  reading,  hearing,  and  knowledge 
of  the  critic.  The  rood  eafy,  fimple,  and  natural  is  new 
to  youth  and  inexperience,  and  we  grow  nice  and  faftt- 
dious  by  frequently  hearing  compolitions  of  the  firft  clafs, 
exquifitely  performed. 

CRITONIA,  in  Botany , Gaert.  See  Kuhnia. 

CRIVELLARI,  Bartolommeo,  in  Biography,  an 
engraver,  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1725.  lie  was 
much  employed  in  that  city  by  Wagner,  for  whom  he  en- 
graved leveral  plates.  Some  of  the  prints  for  the  work, 
entitled,  “ lftituto  di  Bologna,”  are  likewife  by  him,  par- 
ticularly thofe  four  beautiful  converfation-pieces  from  Nic- 
colo  del  Abbati.  Huber.  Manuel  des  Arts. 

CRIVELLI,  Angelo  Maria,  a Milanefe  painter,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  fkill  in  painting  cattle.  He  was  called  II 
Cnvelione  to  difiinguifh  him  from  his  fon  Jacopo,  who  was 
a painter  of  birds  and  fifhes.  Angelo  Maria  died  in  1730, 
Jacopo  about  the  year  1760.  Oriandi.  Lanzi. 

Crivelli,  Carlo,  a Venetian  painter  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, who  was  the  difciple  of  Jacobello  del  Fiore.  He  tra- 
velled many  years,  working  wherever  he  came,  and  at  length 
fixed  his  relidence  at  Afcoli.  His  compofitions  are  nume- 
rous, but  the  befl  of  them  are  his  fmall  hiftorical  pictures, 
in  which  he  introduces  landfcapes  touched  with  great  deli- 
cacy $ nor  are  his  figures  void  of  grace  or  expreffion,  t!  ought 
he  was  lels  correct  as  a defigner  than  excellent  as  a coiour- 
ifi.  Some  of  his  pieces  bear  his  name  at  length,  and  their 
refpedtive  dates  from  1450  to  1474. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Sebaftiano  at  Venice,  is  a figure  of 
pope  St.  Fabiano  in  his  pontifical  habit,  and  the  marriage  of 
St.  Catharine  by  the  hand  of  this  artifl.  Lanzi.  Storia  Pitt, 

CRIVITZ,  or  Kriewitz,  in  Geography , a fmail  town 
of  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin,  in  the  ancient  county  of  Schwe- 
rin, which  in  1573  and  1660  fuffered  very  much  by  confla- 
grations, the  houfes  being  moftly  built  with  wooden  frames, 
the  interfaces  of  which  are  filled  with  brick  work. 

CRIUMETOPON,  in  Ancient  Geography , Aia , a.  pro- 
montory of  the  Tauric  Cherionefus,  and  the  mob  fob  them 
point  of  that  penmfula. — Aifo,  a promontory  of  the  ille  of 
Crete. 

CRIUS,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia,  which 
had  its  fource  in  the  mountains  above  I*ailene,  and  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  fea,  before  the  town  of  Egyres,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias. 

CRiXI  A,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria,  fityatqd  between 
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Aqum  and  Canalicum,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonine. 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  Glafs  Trade , a kind  of  rough- 
nets  ariling  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs.  This  was 
the  fault  of  a peculiar  fort  of  glafs  made  in  Oxfordfhire,  and 
fome  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a cryftallized  fand,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar,  arid  borax.  The  glafs  thus 
m?.de  ts  very  beautifni,  but,  from  the  too  great  quantities 
©f  the  f. Its  in  the  mixture,  is  fubjedt  to  crizzel ; that  is, 
the  1Z' ts  in  the  mixture,  from  their  too  great  proportion, 
are  lubjedt,  either  from  the  adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from 
without,  or  from  warm  liquors  put  in  them,  to  be  either  in- 
created  in  quantity,  or  diliolved,  and  thereby  induce  a fcab- 
rities,  or  roughnefs,  irrecoverably  clouding  the  trar.fparence 
of  the  giafs.  This  is  what  was  called  crizzelling ; but  by 
tiling  an  Italian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  proportions 
of  the  falts,  the  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  with  advan- 
tage, and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  falts  is  whiter  than  the 
line  It  Venetian,  and  is  lubjedt  to  no  faults.  Plott’s  Oxford- 
fhire, p.  258. 

CROAGAN-KINSHELLY,  in  Geography,  a moun- 
tain in  the  barony  of  Arklow,  Ireland,  elevated  1850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

CROAGH-PATRICK,  or  Crow-Patrick,  a moun- 
tain of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  iituated  on 
the  fouth  of  Clew-bay.  This  is  by  many  elteemed  the 
higbeft  mountain  in  Ireland,  riling  in  a conical  form 
■2(166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  This  mountain  is  ce- 
lebrated by  the  natives  as  that  from  which  St.  Patrick  drove 
all  venomous  beads  into  the  fea.  On  the  fummit  there  is 
an  altar  much  frequented  by  Catholic  pilgrims.  Latocnaye’s 
Rambles,  tcc. 

CROAGHMORE,  a mountain  of  Antrim  county,  Ire- 
land, elevated  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.. 

CROARA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
j8  wilts  S.W.  of  Modena. 

CROATIA,  a country  of  Europe,  (ituated  between  the 
I rth  and  17th  degree  of  E.  longitude,  and  the  45th  and 
47th  of  N.  latitude,  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Auftria. 
It  is  a part  of  the  ancient  Iilyricum.  In  the  middle  ages, 
Croatia,  together  with  Dalmatia,  formed  a kingdom  fubjedt 
to  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  This  kingdom,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  devolved  to  Hungary.  The  Hungarians  call  it 
Horwath  Orfozag.  Zagrab  or  Angram  on  the  river  Save 
is  the  capital.  An  Aultrian  viceroy  governs  Croatia  jointly 
with  Sclavonia  and  Hungarian  Dalmatia. 

Croatia  extends  from  the  river  Drave  to  the  Adriatic, 
about  80  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded 
to  the  north  by  Sclavonia,  to  the  eaft  by  Bofnia,  to  the 
fou'h  by  Dalmatia  and  die  Adriatic,  and  to  the  welt  by  the 
Aultrian  provinces  of  Stiria  and  Carniola.  Its  principal 
rivers  are  the  Save  and  the  Unna. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  two  parts  : Croatia  on 
this  fide  of  the  Save,  Croatia  Ciffavana,  which  is  affo  called 
Upper  Sclavonia,  and  fubdivided  into  five  counties,  and 
Croatia  beyond  the  Save,  Croatia  Tranfavana , or  Croatia 
Preper,  which  is  fubdivided  into  Hungarian  or  Military 
Croatia,  and  the  Banat,  Banalis  Croatia , and  Turkilh  Croa- 
tia, on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Unna. 

Military  Croatia  is  one  of  the  five  principal  divifions  of  the 
military  frontiers  of  Auftria  in  Hungary.  This  diltridt 
commences  at  the  moft  weftern  corner  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  runs  through  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  the  Banat  of 
Temefwar,  and  Tranfylvania,  into  the  Buccovina.  This 
long  tratt  of  land,  which  furrounds  Hungary  on  the  fouth 
and  on  the  eaft,  has  about  420,000  inhabitants,  the  fifth  part 
ot  which  is  military.  Kerefyturi  in  his  “ Introdudtio,”  3cc. 
Vienna,  1788,  divides  it  into  fix  diltri&s,  viz.  Carlftadt, 
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which  has  four  regiments ; Banat,  which  has  two  ; Waraf- 
din,  which  has  two  ; Sclavonia,  which  has  three ; Banat 
of  Temefwar,  which  has  two;  and  Tranfylvania,  which 
has  three  ; in  ail  fixteen  regiments  of  infantry,  of  3825 
men.  With  480  buffars  attached  to  each  regiment.  The 
whole  military  frontier  was  formerly  without  any  civil  ma- 
giftrates ; but  its  military  conftitution  has  been  abolifhed  by 
the  emperor  Jofeph  11.,  and  the  Croatians  are  now  drafted 
into  the  regular  regiments,  like  the  reft  of  the  fubjedts  of 
Auftria. 

Croatia,  according  to  Mr.  de  Lucca’s  Statiftical  Tables 
of  1793,  contains  267,000  inhabitants,  or  500  individuals 
per  fquare  mile. 

CROATS,  or  Croatians,  the  inhabitants  of  Croatia, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Slavi,  and 
fettled  in  Croatia  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heraclius. 
Their  ancient  name  was  Hruatse,  or  Hrouatae,  of  which  the 
Greeks  made  Chrobatae.  Of  all  the  Illyrian  nations  they 
have  the  greateft  affinity  in  their  language  with  the  Poles. 
Their  manners,  religion,  and  cuftoms,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  Sclavonians  and  Tranlylvanians  their  neighbours.  They 
are  the  fucceffors  of  thofe  Daci,  or  Dacians,  who  were  at 
fir  It  the  terror,  and  afterwards  the  ftrength,  of  the  Roman 
armies;  and  have  maintained  their  reputation  for  bravery  in 
modern  warfare,  particularly  in  the  feven  years’  war  between 
Auftria  and  Pruffia,  which  terminated  in  1763.  The  belt 
general  officers  of  the"  Aultrian  army,  as  Lauaon,  de  Wied, 
and  Kleefeldt,  were  formed  in  the  Croatian  regiments.  Al- 
though the  Croats  have  loft  their  ancient  military  conftitu- 
tion, they  are  ftill  excellent  foidiers,  generally  employed  in 
the  van  and  rear  guards.  They  are  alfo  known  by  the  name 
of  Pandours  ; which  fee. 

CROBIALUS,  or  Crobialum,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a fmall  town  of  Alia,  Iituated  near  the  Euxine  fea,  towards 
Paphlagonia. 

CROBYZ1,  a people  who  occupied  the  diltridt  beyond 
the  river  Axius,  according  to  Pliny,  and  the  banks  of  the 
liter,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  They  were  a people  of 
Thrace,  between  mount  Htemus  and  the  Euxine  fea,  ac- 
cording to  Athenceus,  and  Ptolemy  refers  them  to  Lower 
Mcefia. 

CROCALA,  an  ifland  of  fand,  which  Pliny  and  Arrian 
places  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus. 

CROCALLIS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancient?  to  a ftone  famous  for  its  virtues  again!!  poifons, 
and  venomous  bites.  All  the  defeription  Pliny  gives  of  it  is, 
that  it  was  of  the  fize  and  (bape  of  a cherry. 

CR.OCARDS,  an  old  name  given  by  the  Irifh  to  a cer- 
tain kind  of  money  brought  over  into  that  kingdom  from 
France,  and  other  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  uttered  there 
for  pennies,  though  not  really  worth  fo  much  as  a halfpenny. 
They  were  a fmall  fort  of  coin,  made  of  a mixture  of  cop- 
per, fulphur,  and  a fmail  quantity  of  ftlver,  and  were  called 
by  fcveral  other  names,  as  mitres,  lionines,  rofaries , and  the 
like,  from  the  figures  they  were  imprefled  with.  They 
were  current  in  Ireland,  and  in  fome  parts  of  England,  a 
great  many  years  ; but  were  afterwards  denied,  and  prohi- 
bited importation,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  effects.  At  this  time, 
mints  were  fet  up  in  Dublin,  for  the  coining  of  good  money, 
and,  in  a few  year?,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  crocards  was 
dsftroyed.  See  Pollards. 

CROCE,  Baldassare,  in  Biography , a Bolognefe 
painter,  born  in  the  year  1553-  He  is  generally  faid  to 
have  been  the  fc’nolar  of  Annibale  Caracci;  but  this  is  dif- 
puted  by  Baglione,  who  informs  us,  that  fo  early  as  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  he  was  employed  in  frveral 
public  works  at  Rome.  The  cupola  of  the  church  of  Gefu 
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was  painted  by  this  artift ; and  in  the  church  of  S.  Sufanna 
are  feveral  large  ftories  in  freico  by  him,  which  are  of  a 
ilyle  natural  and  facile.  Although  he  can  fcarcely  be  called 
the  fcholar  of  Caracci,  it  is  probable  that  he  benefitted  by 
his  example  during  the  long  fojourn  of  that  great  mafter  at 
Rome.  Croce  died  in  1628.  Baglione. 

Croce,  S.  Girouamo  di,  a painter  of  fome  eminence, 
of  the  Venetian  fchool,  who  flourifned  at  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  bed  imitators  of 
the  manner  of  Giorgione  and  of  Titian.  Many  of  his  works 
are  at  Venice,  amongft  which,  “ The  Latt  Supper,”  in  the 
church  of  S.  Martino,  and  “The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo,” a compofition  of  many  fmall  figures,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francefco  della  Vigna,  are  worthy  of  notice.  His 
works  bear  date  from  1^20  to  1549.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pitt. 

Croce,  S.  Pietro  Paolo  da,  a painter  who  flourilhed 
at  Padua,  about  the  year  1591.  Several  of  his  pictures, 
evincing  no  fmail  abilities,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  churches  of 
that  city.  Lanzi.  Storia  Pitt. 

CROCEFISSAJO,  Del.  See  Macchietti. 

CROCHE,  in  Geography , a lake  of  N.  America,  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  is  eroded  in  proceeding  from  Portage 
la  Loche  in  a wefterly  direction  of  6 miles,  though  its  whole 
length  may  be  twice  that  diftance;  after  which  it  contradts 
to  a river  that  runs  welterly  for  10  miles  ; when  it  forms  a 
bend,  which  is  left  to  the  fouth,  and  entering  a portion  of 
its  waters  called  the  “ Grafs-river,”  whofe  mear.dring  courfe 
is  about  6 miles,  but  in  a diredt  line  net  more  than  half  that 
length,  where  it  receives  -its  waters  from  the  Great  river, 
which  then  runs  wefterly  1 1 miles  before  it  forms  the 
“ Knee-lake,”  whofe  direction  is  to  the  north  of  weft.  It 
is  full  of  iflands  for  18  miles,  and  its  greateft  apparent 
breadth  is  not  more  than  5 miles.  The  Portage  of  the  lame 
name  is  feveral  hundred  yards  long,  and  over  large  Hones. 
Its  latitude  is  550  50'  N.  and  longitude  ic6°  30'  W.  Two 
miles  farther  north  is  the  commencement  of  the  Croche  Ra- 
pid, which  is  a fucceffion  of  cafcades  for  about  3 miles, 
making  a bend  due  fouth  to  the  lake  du  Primeau  ; which 
fee. 

CROCHE,  Fr.  the  character  in  Mufic  which  we  call  a 
quaver ; which  fee. 

CllOCHES,  among  Hunters , the  little  buds  about  the 
top  of  a deer’s  horns. 

CROCI  , among  Botan'ifls,  the  apices,  or  fmall  knobs, 
on  the  tops  of  flowers. 

CROCIA,  a bilhop’s  or  abbot’s  crofter,  or  paftoral 
ftaff.  See  Crosier. 

CROCIAS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  old  authors  to  a ipecies  of  agate,  of  a yellow 
colour,  but  deeper  than  the  cerachates,  or  wax-coloured 
agate,  and  approaching  to  what  is  called  a faffron  colour. 
&CROCIATONUM  Portus,  in  Ancient  Geography , the 
capital  of  a people  called  Unelii,  fituatcd  in  the  maritime 
part  of  Lyonncfe  Gaul,  according  to  the  table  of  Peutinger., 
Ptolemy  mentions  it ; and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the 
prefent  Carentan. 

CROCINUM,  a name  given  by  the  ancient  phyficians 
to  a fort  of  oil  of  faffron,  which  is  thus  defenbed  by  Dio- 
fcorides. 

Eight  drams  of  faffron  are  to  be  put  into  three  pints  of 
infpiffated  oil,  and  they  are  to  be  ftirred  together  ft  veral 
times  in  a day,  for  five  days  together;  then  the  oil  is  to  be 
feparated  from  the  faffron,  and  a like  quantity  is  to  be  added 
to  the  fame  faffron,  and  ftirred  about  at  times  for  three 
days;  then  this  oil  is  to  be  cleanfed  off,  and  to  it  are  to  be 
added  fifty  ounces  of  powdered  myrrh.  Thefe  having  been 
well  llirred  together,  are  then  to  be  fet  by  for  ufe. 


Some  ufed  an  oil,  impregnated  with  aromatics,  in  the 
compofition  of  the  crocinum  ; but  that  was  ufually  efteemed 
beft,  which  fmelt  the  moft  ftrongly  of  faffron,  or  elfe  of 
myrrh. 

The  crocinum  was  efteemed  heating  and  narcotic;  whence 
it  was  frequently  preferibed  by  wav  of  embrocation,  or  elfe 
held  in  the  nofe  in  frenfies.  It  was  alfo  efteemed  ufeful  as 
a fuppurative,  and  to  cleanfe  oid  ulcers:  it  was  much 
efteemed  alfo  in  hardneffes,  obftnxft ions,  and  other  difo-ders 
of  the  uterus,  being  ufed  with  wax,  marrow,  and  double  the 
quantity  of  oil;  for  a glaucoma  it  was  alfo  ufed  with  fnccefs, 
when  mixt  with  water,  and  the  eyes  anointed  frequently 
with  it. 

CROCKET,  (from  croc,  French,  a hook  or  fork.)  one 
of  the  fmall  ornaments  which  are  uhially  placed  all  along 
the  angles  of  pinnacles,  and  on  the  outiide  of  pediments,, 
canopies,  tabernacles,  arid  cupolas,  in  the  pointed  ftyle  of 
architecture.  The  fit  ft  idea  of  thefe  ornaments  feems  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  buds  feen  upon  the  boughs  of 
trees  and  plants  in  the  fpring  feafon,  which,  in  many  early 
inftances,  they  referable.  In  their  fubfequent  and  more 
perfeCt  form,  they  evidently  reprefent  the  opening  leaves  of 
the  oak  or  vine,  or  of  fome  other  tree  or  plant.  Beautiful 
fpecimens  of  them  may  be  feen  in  the  works  of  Carter, 
Halfpenny,  &c.  See  GoTHig  and  Pointed  , Architecture. 

CROCOCOLANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
the  ifle  of  Albion,  on  the  route,  according  to  Antonine’s 
Itinerary,  from  Londinium  to  Lindum,  or  London  to  Lin- 
coln, between  Ad  Ponterrt,  near  Southwell,  and  Lindum 
or  Lincoln;  7 miles  from  the  former,  and  12  from  the  lat- 
ter. The  veiliges  of  this  ftation,  which  are  very  faint,  are 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Stukeley  in  his  Itinerary.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Brugii  near  Colingham. 

CROCODILE,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  lizard,  being, 
the  iargeft  of  that  kind  ; for  a defeription  and  account  of 
which,  fee  Lacerta  Crocodilus.  Crocodili  forms,  in  the 
arrangement  of  Gmeiin,  one  of  the  general  divilions  of  la- 
cer^a,  charatteriftd  by  a two-edged  tail  divided  into  feg- 
ments,  and  a very  fhort  tongue. 

Crocodile,  fojfile.  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  the 
foffile  world,  which  the  late  ages  have  produced,  is  the  rice: - 
leton  of  a large  crocodile , almoft  entire,  found  at  a great 
depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  ftorie.  This  was  in  the  pol- 
feffion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many  pieces  in  natural  lnf- 
tory,  and  particularly  an  accurate  defcripiion  of  this  curious 
foffile.  It  was  found  in  the  fide  of  a large  mountain,  in 
the  midland  part  of  Germany,  and  in  a ftratum  of  a black 
foffile  ftone,  fomewhat  like  our  common  fhte,  but  of  a 
coarfer  texture,  the  fame  with  that  in  which  the  foffile  fifh 
of  many  parts  of  the  world  are  found.  This  fkvleton  had 
the  back  ani  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a much  deeper 
black  than  the  reft  of  the  ftone,  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
foffile  fifties,  which  are  preferved  in  this  manner.  The  part 
of  the  ftone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found,  this  being- 
broken  off  juft  at  the  fhoulders,  but  that  irregularly,  fo 
that,  in  one  place,  a part  of  the  back  of  the  head  was  vi- 
iible  in  its  natural  form.  The  two  fhoulder- bones  were  very 
fair,  and  three  of  the  feet  were  well  preferved-;  the  legs 
were  of  their  natural  finaoe  and  fize,  and  the  feet  prclerved, 
even  to  the  extremities  of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile,  Crocodilus,  in  Rhetoric , a captious 
and  fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  to  feduce. 
the  unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecioufly  into  a fnare. 

It  has  its  name,  crocodile,  from  the  following  occafion, 
invented  by  the  poets.  A poor  woman,  begging  a crocodile 
that  had  caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  river  fide,  to  (pare 
and  reftore  him,  was  anfwered  that  he  would  rdtore  him, 
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provided  (he  ftiould  give  a true  anfwer  to  a queftion  he 
fhould  propofe  : the  queftion  was,  Will  I rejlore  thy  fon  or 
■n,jl  p To  this  the  poor  woman  fufpt-fting  a deceit,  forrow- 
fully  anfvvered,  Thou  wilt  not : and  demanded  to  have  him 
reftored,  beeaufe  fhe  had  anfvvered  truly.  Thou  lyeit,  fays 
the  crocodile  : for  if  I rellore  him,  thou  haft  not  anfwered 
truly  : I cannot  therefore  reftore  him,  without  making  thy 
anfwer  faife.  Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  propoii- 
t;ons  called  mentientes,  or  infolubiles ; which  deftroy  them- 
feives.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet:  Omr.es  ad  unum 
Cretenfes  femper  mentiuntur  : Jill  the  Cretans  to  a man , always 
lye.  Either  then  the  poet  lyes,  when  he  afferts  that  the 
Cretans  all  lye,  or  the  Cretans  do  not  all  lye. 

Crocodile  Town,  or  Meegheo u t, -y ay , in  Geography,  a town 
ef  Aha  in  the  Birman  empire,  reprefented  by  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Symes,  who  vifited  it,  as  a place  of  confiderable  trade 
and  importance.  Its  harbour  contained  no  lefs  than  too 
large  boats,  and  fcveral  fmaller  ones,  lying  at  different  ftairs 
which  took  in  rice,  onions,  garlic,  and  oil,  for  the  confr.mp- 
tion  of  the  capita’.  It  Hands  on  a very  high  bank,  and  has 
fewer  religious  buildings  than  any  town  which  the  colonel 
had  feen  of  equal  magnitude.  In  its  vicinity  are  fome  neat 
farms,  each  containing  4 or  5 cottages,  better  built  than 
houfes  in  towns  generally  are,  and  fenced  round  with  wide 
inclofures  to  receive  the  cattle,  of  which  there  was  great 
abundance.  The  fields  are  divided  by  thorn-hedges  ; the 
low  grounds  prepared  for  rice  ; and  the  higher  planted  with 
leguminous  fhrubs,  or  left  for  pafture. 

CROCODILIOIDES,  in  Botany , Vail!.  See  Atrac- 
tylis  gum mf era. 

CROCODILIUM,  Juff.  Vaill.  See  Centaurea. 
CROCODILOPOLIS,  in  r Indent  Geography , a town  of 
Egypt,  S.E.  of  the  lake  Moeris  ; the  Greeks  called  it  Ar- 
Jinoe ; and  it  iafucceeded  by  the  modern  Faioum,  built  at 
the  diftance  of  about  a league  N.E.  of  its  dilapidated  walls. 
It  derived  its  firft  name  from  the  crocodiles  which  were  fed 
and  worftipped  there.  The  prtefedlure  of  Arfinoe,  fays 
Strabo,  reveres  the  crocodile,  and  looks  upon  it  as  facred. 
The  priefts  preferve  one  of  them  in  a particular  lake,  and 
they  nourifh  it  with  bread,  flefh,  and  wine.  Whilft  the  cro- 
codile is  repofing  himfclf  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  the 
priefts  approach  him  ; and  whilft  one  opens  his  mouth,  an- 
other puts  cakes,  flefh,  and  wine  into  it.  After  this  repaft 
the  monfttr  defcends  quietly  into  the  water,  and  fwims  away. 
The  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  honoured  the  crocodile,  b;- 
caufe  it  was  confecrated  to  Typhon,  an  evil  genius  whole 
fury  they  dreaded.  They  thought  to  calm  his  indignation, 
and  avert  the  calamities  with  which  he  afflicted  them,  by 
honouring  an  animal  which  was  his  fymbolical  image.  Ac- 
cording to  D'odorus  (lib.  i.)  the  crocodile  was  reverenced 
by  the  Egyptians  upon  account  of  their  king,  Menas,  fome- 
times  called  Menes,  and  Manes.  This  prince,  it  is  faid,  had 
been  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned  ; but  was  wafted 
through  the  waters  to  land  by  a crocodile.  In  memorial  of 
this  he  built  a city,  which  from  this  event  was  denominated 
the  “ city  of  the  crocodile.”  This  writer  fuppofes  that 
Menes  really  reigned  over  the  Egyptians,  beeaule  he  flood 
at  the  head  of  their  genealogical  lift  : and  he  further  ima- 
gines that  the  ftory  was  local,  and  that  the  event  happened 
in  the  lake  Moeris.  The  learned  Bryant,  (Anal.  Mythol. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  396-)  fuppofes  that  Menes,  the  king  of  Egypt,  was 
the  Deus  Lunus,  and  called  alfo  Mean,  Mw,  and  Man  ; and 
the  legend  about  a crocodile  was  taken  from  fome  lymbolical 
reprelentation  in  the  city  of  the  fame  name ; and  hence  it 
was  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  Egypt.  The  crocodile 
had  many  names,  one  of  which  was  Campfa,  which  fignified 
an  ark  or  receptacle  j whence  the  purport  of  the  hierogly- 


phic is  fufTiciently  manifeft . The  crocodile,  according  to 
JPlutarch  (Itis  et  Ofiris)  was  equally  a fymbol  of  Typhon, 
and  the  deluge.  See  Lacerta  Crococlilus. 

Crocodilofolis,  another  town  of  Egypt,  in  the  Aphro- 
dits polite  iiorne,  upon  the  left  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Thebaid. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phoenicia,  fituated  near,  and  to  the 
fouth  of,  the  town  of  Dor;’,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

CROCODILORUM  Lacus,  a lake  of  Pu!eftine,or  rather 
on  the  coall  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Ctefarea,  near  which  probably 
ey.illed  the  town  of  the  fame  name.  This  lake  received  the 
river  Can?,  which  ran  from  mount  Garizim. 

CROCODILUS,  a mountain  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia. 
CROCODYLIUM,  in  Botany , Daiech.  See  Echinops 
Ritro. 

CROCOMAGMA,  in  Pharmacy , a name  given  by  fome 
to  troches  compofed  of  faffron,  myrrh,  red  roles,  ftarch,  and 
gum  Arabic  ; thus  called  from  xp oeoj,  faffron,  and  [xocyptM,  a 
mafs  of  any  thing. 

CROCOTTA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
ancFnts  to  a very  fierce  and  terrible  animal,  produced  by 
copulation  between  the  large  hyaena  and  the  lionefs.  See 
Leocrocotta. 

CROCQ^,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Crtule,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
di drift  of  Aubuffon.  It  contains  but  521,  and  the  canton 
itfelf  9020  inhabitants,  difperfed  in  fifteen  commune?,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  260  kiliometres. 

CROCUS,  in  Botany , (from  £^0“0>  or  father,  as  Kircher 
conjedlures,  it  was  originally  read  which  occurs 

only  in  Solomon’s  Song,  iv.  14.  and  is  retained  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  with  no  variation,  except  in  the  form  of  the  letters, 
jtjoxo;,  rendered  in  our  Englifh.  verfion  faffron.  As  Solo- 
mon enumerates  with  it  fpikenard,  calamus,  and  cinnamon, 
trees  of  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  he  probably  intended 
by  it  one  of  the  precious  aromatics  then  imported  into  Judea 
from  Arabia,  and  the  remotetl  regions  of  the  Eaft,  to  hirniffl 
the  toilets  of  the  ladies  in  his  Iplendid  court.  But  Theo- 
phraftus  and  all  the  fubfeqnent  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
clearly  defcribe  the  crocus  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  modern  gar- 
deners.) Linn.  Gen.  55.  Schreb.  75.  Willd.  92.  Tourn.  Cl. 
9.  § 2.  gen.  1.  Juff.  59.  Vent.  2.  194.  Clal's  and  order, 
triandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Enfata,  Linn.  Irides, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spathe  tranfparently  membranous,  one 
or  two-leaved.  Cor.  Monopetalous,  fuperior,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
tube  very  long,  partly  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
border  with  fix  ovate  oblong,  nearly  equal  divifions.  Stam. 
Filaments  three,  awl-ffiaped,  fhorterthan  the  corolla,  inferted 
into  the  tube.  Pijl.  Germ  inferior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  filiform  ; 
ftigmas  three,  convolute,  ferrate-crefted.  Peric.  Capfule  egg- 
lhapcd,  trigonous,  three-celled,  tbree-valved.  Seeds  feveral, 
roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular,  fix-parted,  fuperior ; ftigmas 
three,  convoluted. 

Sp.  1.  C.  fativus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  « officinalis.  Poir.  3. 
Smith  FI.  Brit.  39.  Eng.  Bot.  343.  Wood.  Med.  Bot.  tab. 
176.  Lam.  111.  tab.  30.  fig.  1.  Poir.  3.  Willd.  1.  Bauh. 
Pin.  65.  Tourn.  350.  (C.  officinalis;  Mart.  Saffron.) 

“ Stamens  fhorter  than  the  pill'll ; ftyle  deeply  trifid,”  Lam. 
“ Stigma  inferted,  three-parted  ; fegments  linear.”  Smith. 
“ Stigma  three-parted,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  reflexed  ; 
leaves  linear,  revolute  at  the  edges.”  Willd.  Root  bulbous, 
depreffid.  Flower  very  nearly  or  entirely  feffile  on  the  root ; 
tube  very  long,  white  ; fegments  of  the  border  rich  purple, 
elliptical,  concave,  regular.  Leaves  radical,  invefted  with 
membranous  fheaths,  emerging  after  the  flowers  open,  linear, 
Ihghtly  revolutc,  dark  green  above,  with  a white  longitudinal 
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furrow  ; pale  underneath,  with  a very  prominent  flattened 
mid-rib  ; ftyle  hanging  out  on  one  fide  between  two  of  the 
fegments  of  the  corolla  ; ftigmas  deep  orange,  long,  rolled 
in  at  the  edges,  notciied  at  the  fummit.  A native  of  Greece 
and  Alia  Minor.  Its  odorous  aromatic  ftigmas  are  the  faf- 
fron  of  the  Ihops,  for  the  fake  of  which  it  has  been  culti- 
vated in  its  native  countries  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  and 
has  long  fince  been  introduced  into  the  wcftern  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  has  given  a diftinguifliing  name  to 
Saffron-Walden,  See  Saffron.  2.  C.  ferotinus.  Salifb. 
Par.  Lond.  tab.  30.  (C.  autumnalis  ; Poir.  4.  C.  alpinus 
autumnalis  ; Bauh.  Pin.  63.  Tourn.  350.  C.  montanum 
primum  ; Cluf.  Hilt.  209.  with  a figure.)  “ Braftes  two 
under  the  pericarp  ; (or  in  the  language  of  Linnceus, 
fpathe  two-leaved  ;)  border  of  the  corolla  (lightly  bearded  ; 
clofed  and  pitcher  lhaped  at  the  bafe  ; ftigmas  deeply  mul- 
tifid.” Salif.  Root  bulbous,  fmall,  much  depreffed.  Leaves 
radical,  narrow,  linear-awl-fhaped,  fcarceiy  rolled  in  at  the 
edges,  appearing  at  the  fame  time  with  the  flower.  Flower 
purple,  or  deep  blue  ; tube  rather  (hort,  a little  enlarged 
towards  the  fummit ; divifions  of  the  border  lanceolate,  deep ; 
ftamens  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  border ; an- 
thers yellow,  narrow,  long,  lanceolate,  not  arrow-fliaped  ; 
ftigmas  very  long,  rifing  above  the  ftamens,  gradually  en- 
larging upwards,  crenulate  or  toothed  at  the  fummit.  It  is 
the  lateft  of  the  autumnal  crocufes,  and  in  a mild  feafon, 
and  dickered  funny  fituation,  continues  in  flower  till  the  be- 
ginning of  December.  A native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  fouth  of  France.  3.  C.  nudiflorus.  Smith 
Flor.  Brit.  41.  Eng.  Bot.  491.  (C.  multifidus ; Poir.  3. 
C.  fpeciofus ; Von  Bieberftein  in  Ann.  Bot.  2.  404.  C. 
pyrenseum  autumnale;  Cluf.  Cur.  Poft.  23.  and  Appen.  alter. 
C.'  autumnalis  (lore  minore  ; Bauh.  Pin.  65.)  ‘f  Stigma 
included  in  the  flower,  trifid  ; lobes  multifid-laciniated,  pen- 
cil-fliaped;  flower  without  leaves.”  Smith.  Root  bulbous, 
very  fmall.  Flowers  purple-violet,  opening  early  in  October, 
and  fading  before  the  er.d  of  the  month  ; ftamens  (holier 
than  the  divifions  of  the  corolla;  ftyle  longer  than  the 
ftamens ; ftigmas  orange-coloured,  fcentlefs.  Leaves  not 
appearing  before  December,  more  ereft  than  thofe  of  the 
other  fpecies,  paler,  fcarceiy  revolute  at  the  edges.  A native 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Georgia,  between  the  Terek  and 
the  Kur.  In  England  it  occurs  fparingly  in  fome  old  paf- 
tures  and  meadows,  near  Halifax,  and  in  great  profufion 
between  Nottingham  caftle  and  the  Trent,  in  a meadow  an- 
nually overflowed  by  the  river.  In  confequence  of  a negligent 
obfervation,  it  was  at  firft  miftakenby  the  writer  of  the  article 
for  C.  fativus,  and  thence  that  plant  was  erroneoufly  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  a native  of  England.  4.  C.  vernus.  Mart.  2.  Poir.  1. 
Lam.  111.  PL  30.  fig.  2.  Willd.  2.  Smith  FI.  Brit.  40.  Eng. 
Bot.  PI.  344.  Jacq.  Auft.  App.  tab.  36.  (S.  Neapolitanus; 
Bot.  Mag.  860.  (C.  fativus  /3  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.)  “ Stigma 
included  in  the  flower,  trifid  ; lobes  wedge-ftiaped,  notched.” 
Smith.  Root  bulbous,  globular.  Scape  an  inch  or  two 
high,  almoft  triangular.  Flowers  generally  purple,  fome- 
times  yellow  or  white  ; tube  (lender,  very  long,  gradually 
enlarged  towards  the  top  ; clofed  at  the  mouth  by  a ring  of 
glandular  entangled  hairs  ; border  campanulate  ; fegments 
elliptic-lanceolate,  much  (horter  than  the  tube  ; three  inner 
ones  fmaller  ; anthers  yellow,  arrow-fhaped.  According  to 
La  Marck  the  ftamen3  are  longer  than  the  piftils ; but  they 
are  not  fo  in  his  own  figure  to  which  he  diredlly  refers.  A 
native  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Mount 
Atla3.  In  England  it  has  been  found  only  in  the  meadows 
between  Nottingham  caftle  and  the  Trent,  growing  with  the 
preceding  fpecies,  but  always  flowering  in  the  fpring.  5. 
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C.  lutms . Lam.  111.  2.  Poir.  3.  (C.  vernus;  Bot.  Mag, 
45.  C.  vernus,  latifolius,  flavo  flore  ; Cluf.  hi  ft.  205,  with 
a figure.  C.  vernus,  latifolius,  flavus,  flore  majore  ; Bauh. 
Pin.  66  Tourn.  352.)  “ Stamens  longer  than  the  piftii ; 

border  large,  almoft  the  length  of  the  tube  ” Roots  bulb- 
ous, roundifh,  a little  depreffed  ; enclofed  in  fmootb,  fcari- 
ous,  fhell-like  membranes,  clofely  ribbed  with  fine  parallel 
fibres,  but  not  netted.  leaves  radical,  flat,  narrow,  linear, 
awl-fhaped  at  the  fummit,  longer  than  the  corolla,  with  a 
white,  rather  large  longitudinal  rib.  Flowers  always  yel- 
low ; tube  (lender,  enlarged  towards  the  fummit ; fegments 
of  the  border  oval-lanceolate,  obtufe,  erefl  ; ftamens  (horter 
than  the  corolla  ; ftigmas  (hort,  unequal,  ftriated,  thick- 
ened at  the  top,  plaited  and  curled.  A native  ot  Switzer- 
land, flowering  in  March,  a little  earlier  than  the  preceding 
fpecies.  6.  C.  aureus.  Smith  Prod.  85.  FI.  Grate.  tab.  35. 
(C.  vernus  mxfiacus  primus  ; Cluf.  Pann.  22S.)  “Stigma 
included  in  the  flower,  trifid;  lobes  nearly  linear,  finely 
toothed  ; tunic  of  the  root  membranous.”  A native  of 
Thrace,  found  by  Dr.  Siblborp  near  Seftus.  7.  C.  fujianus. 
Bot.  Mag.  PI.  652.  (C.  vernus  latifolius  flavo-vario  flore  ; 
Cluf.  hift.  206.  Bauh.  Pin.  66.)  “ Few-flowered  ; bulb 

coarfely  netted,  with  large  irregular  mefhes ; outer  fegments 
of  the  corolla  conftantly  revolute  near  the  tip ; ftigmas  ri- 
fing far  above  the  anthers.”  A fmaller  plant  than  C.  lu- 
teus,  flowering  earlier,  and  opening  its  flowers  in  all  dates 
of  the  weather.  Received  by  Clufius  from  Conftantinople, 
about  the  year  1587.  8.  C.  llflorus.  improperly  called  the 

Scotch  crocus  by  the  Englifh  gardeners.  Bot.  Mag.  PI. 
845.  Bot.  rep.  PI.  363.  “ Tunics  of  the  bulb  even  furfaced, 
hard,  circinate-imbricated ; mouth  of  the  tube  naked.” 
Flowers  whitifh  ; outer  fegments  of  the  border  marked  on 
the  outfide  with  longitudinal  purple  ftreaks.  Suppofed  to 
be  a native  of  the  Eaft.  9.  C . fulphureus . Bot.  Mag.  PI. 
938.  (C.  vernus  flavus  ftriatus  ; Park.  par.  163.  fig.  10. 
C.  vernus  latifolius,  flavo-vario  flore  ; Rai.  hift.  1 174.  n.  8.) 
“ Tunics  of  the  bulb  membranous,  brown,  thin,  finely 
fibre  us-ftriated  ; fegments  of  the  corolla  fpreading  equally; 
anthers  fmall,  arrow- lhaped,  pale  ; ftigmas  unequal,  rifing 
far  above  the  anthers.”  Flowers  pale  yellow  ; three  outer 
fegments  of  the  corolla  narrower,  marked  with  three  broad- 
i(h  duiky  ftreaks  which  throw  out  lateral  veins  of  the  fame 
colour  ; three  inner  ones  broader,  dark  purple  on  the  out- 
fide near  the  bottom ; but  marked  with  fimilar  ftreaks. 
Leaves  narrow,  long,  appearing  before  the  flower.  It  ne- 
ver produces  feeds  in  our  climate,  but  propagates  itfelf  mod 
profufedly  by  offfets.  There  is  a permanent  variety,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  flower  is  of  an  uniform  colour. 

Obf.  The  crocus  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  extenfively  cul- 
tivated, that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifli  the  original  fpecies 
from  the  accidental  varieties.  The  old  botanifts  drove  to 
make  as  many  forts  as  pefiible.  C.  Bauhin  reckons  twenty- 
nine  ; Tournefort,  forty-lix.  Linnaeus,  on  the  other  fund, 
reduces  them  all  to  one,  and  fuppofes  the  vernal  and  the 
autumnal,  or  officinal  crocus,  to  be  only  varieties,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  manifeft  difference  in  the  form  of  their  ftigmas, 
leaves,  and  bulbs,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  their  flowering  ; 
very  differently,  as  profeffor  Martyti  juftly  obferves,  from 
what  he  has  done  with  refpeft  to  Hemerocallis,  which  he 
has  divided  into  two  fpecies,  though  they  differ  only  in  their 
fize,  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  a little  in  the  time  of 
their  flowering.  Moil  modern  botauifts  have  thought  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  kinds  fpecifically  different,  and  feveral 
other  fpecies,  apparently  diftinft,  have  gradually  been  added. 
Mr.  Salifbury  of  Mill-hill,  whofe  accuracy  of  obfervation, 
and  acutenefs  of  difcernraent,  are  well  known,  thinks  he  has 
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a fceitained' twelve  well  afeertalned  fpecies,  but  has  not  yet 
communicated  his  ideas  concerning  them  to  the  public.  See 
Annals  of  Botany,  vff.i.  p.  120'. 

Crocus  jlore  fruBul  imp'ofto,  tuba  brev'i  ; Roy.  See  IxiA 
bu’bopodium. 

Cr.  cus  foliis  & radice  fcorzonera  ; Plum.  See  Hvpoxis 
dccumbcns . 

Crocus  /pal  ha  diphylla ; Linn.  Sp.  Ed.  1.  See  Ixia 
lulbocodium . 

Crocus  fylvcflris  meylanicus ; Herm.  Burm.  See  Me- 
mecylon  capitellatum. 

Crocus  vernus  anguffifoTius  quartus ; Cluf.  See  Ixia 
bulbocddiuni . 

Crocus,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  low 
flowering  ornamental  bulbous-rooted  perennial  kinds;  of 
which,  the  forts  moftly  cultivated,  are  the  autumnal  or 
common  officinal  crocus,  and  the  fpring  crocus. 

The  firft  fort  has  a roundiffi  bulbous  root,  as  large  as  a 
fmall  nutmeg,  being  a little  compreffed  at  the  bottom,  and 
covered  with  a coarfe,  brown,  netted  fkin  ; having  many 
long  fibres  fent  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  which 
•ftrike  pretty  deep  into  the  ground  ; the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  which,  with  the  young 
leaves,  whofe  tops  juft  appear,  are  clofely  wrapped  about 
by  a thin  fpathe  or  (heath,  that  parts  within  the  ground,  and 
opens  on  one  fide:  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  very  long,  ari- 
fing  dircdlly  from  the  bulb  without  any  foot-italk,  being 
divided  at  top  into  fix  fegments  which  are  equal,  and  of  a 
purple  blue  colour.  A roundifh  germ  is  fituated  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube,  which  fupports  a Render  ftyle  not  more 
-jhan  half  the  length  of  the  petal,  being  crowned  with  three 
oblong  golden  ftigmas,  fpreading  afunder  each  way,  which 
conllitutes  the  faffron.  It  flowers  in  Ottober,  and  the  leaves 
continue  to  grow  all  winter;  but  it  never  affords,  feeds  in  this 
climate. 

Of  this  fort  the  varieties  are  chiefly  the  fweet-fmeliing, 
with  a fmaller  and  more  compreffed  root,  having  a deep 
bine  colour,  but  varying  to  a flcy-blue  ; — the  mountain, 
which  has  a flower  of  a pale  blue  colour  ; — the  many-flow- 
ering blueifh,  .with  numerous  flcy-blue  flowers  ; and  the  fmall- 
(lowering,  having  a fmall  deep  blue  flower. 

The  fecond  kind  has  a pretty  large  compreffed  bulb,  co- 
vered by  a light  brown  netted  fkin,  from  which  proceed 
four  or  five  leaves  of  a purple  colour  on  their  lower  parts, 
from  among  which  iffue  one  or  two  flowers,  fitting  clofe 
between  the  young  leaves,  and  never  riling  above  two 
inches  in  height,  but  having  an  agreeable  odour.  From  the 
centre  of  the  tube  a (lender  ftyle  proceeds,  which  is  crowned 
by  a broad  flat  lligma  of  a golden  colour.  When  the  flower 
is  pad,  the  germ  pufhes  out  of  the  ground.  The  flower 
in  the  wild  {late  is  moftly  white,  with  a purple  bafe. 

And  of  this  kind,  the  varieties  are  ; the  broad-leaved 
purple  variegated,  which  has  a flower  of  a deep  blue  co- 
lour and  (Iriped  ; — the  broad-leaved  plain  purple  ; — the 
broad-leaved  violet-coloured,  or  large  deep  blue; — the  white 
with  a purple  bottom  ; — the  broad-leaved  white  variegated  ; 
— the  broad-leaved,  with  many  violet  purple  flowers,  (Iriped 
with  white  ; — the  broad-leaved  afh-coloured  ; — the  broad- 
leaved large  yellow  ; — the  broad- leaved  fmall  pale  yellow  ; — 
the  broad-leaved  fmall  yellow  ftriped  with  black  ; the  nar- 
row-leaved fmall  brimftone ; — and  the  narrow-leaved  fmall 
white.  But  in  modern  catalogues,  there  are  many  other 
varieties  of  different  colours  introduced,  as  blue  and  purple, 
yellow  and  white,  or  ftriped.  New  ones  are  alfo  continu- 
ally imported  from  Holland.  The  ufual  varieties  at  prefent 
in  gardens  are  : — the  beautifully  ftriped  Scotch.; — the  blue; 


— the  blue  ftriped  — the  white  — the  yellow  of  fevenl 
(hades,  larger  and  fmaller  ; — the  yellow  ftriped  with  black  ; 
— the  cloth  of  gold,  &c. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  culture  in  both  thefe  forts,  and 
all  the  varieties,  is  eafily  effected,  by  planting  the  bulbs  or 
off-fets  taken  from  the  roots  ; the  firft  fort  in  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month;  and  the  latter  anytime 
when  the  weather  is  open,  from  September  to  the  beginning 
of  April  in  the  following  year  ; but  the  more  early  it  is  per- 
formed, the  (Longer  they  flower  ; it  may  be  performed  by 
means  of  a d'bble  or  trowel,  to  the  depth  ef  about  two 
inches,  the  ground  being  previoufly  well  dug  over,  and  left 
fome  time  to  fettle.  They  may  be  fet  either  in  beds  by 
themfelves  in  rows,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
and  fix  or  eight  inches  apart,  or  in  patches  of  five  or  fix 
roots  in  each,  on  the  fronts  of  the  clumps,  borders,  or  other 
parts  of  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds,  putting  them  in,  in 
a varied  manner,  both  in  refpedt  to  the  forts,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  are  planted. 

Where  the  foils  are  tolerably  dry,  they  may  remain  two 
or  three  years  without  being  difturbed  ; but  fhould  then  be 
taken  up  at  the  time  the  leaves  decay,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  new  bulbs  or  off-fets  for  further  increafe,  as  well  as  new 
dig  the  ground.  The  larger  bulbs  fhould  be  feparated  from 
the  fmall  ones,  and  put  up,  each  by  themfelves,  in  order  to 
be  planted  out  at  the  proper  feafon  ; the  former  in  the  above 
manner,  and  the  latter  in  beds,  in  rows  fix  inches  diftant, 
to  remain  till  they  are  of  a proper  fize.  See  Bulbous 
Roots. 

As  the  bulbs  increafe  fall,  a large  flock  may,  with  care, 
foon  Be  provided  in  this  way.  But  when  this  is  not  prac- 
tifed,  bulbs  of  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties  may  eafily 
be  procured  from  the  nurfery  and  feeds-men. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  culture  of  thefe  plants, 
great  injury  is  frequently  done  by  trimming  off  the  green 
leaves  at  the  time  the  flowers  decline,  in  order  to  prevent 
litter;  as  by  fuch  means  the  future  blow  is  rendered  more 
weak  and  lefs  beautiful. 

Where  new  varieties  are  wanted  recourfe  muff  be  had  t<j 
the  feed,  which  mull  be  fown  in  the  fpring  feafon,  either 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  in  a bed  of  light  mellow 
earth,  or  in  pots  filled  with  tin;  fame  fort  of  earth. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  fields, 
and  from  the  ftigma  of  which  the  preparation  known,  under 
the  title  of  Englifh  faffron,  is  made. 

Crocus,  or  Saffron,  in  the  Materia  Medlca . The  fub» 
(lance  called  faffron,  is  fold  in  the  (hops  in  the  form  of  thin 
tough  cakes,  formed  of  the  pillils  of  the  flower,  which  are 
carefully  picked  by  hand,  preffed  together,  and  gently- 
dried  in  kilns.  No  other  preparation  whatever  is  employed. 
Saffron  ufed  to  be  cultivated  pretty  largely  in  England,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron-Walden,  in  Effex,  was  cele- 
brated for  this  fubflance,  which  was  employed  very  largely 
in  cookery  and  confedlionary  as  well  as  in  medicine  ; but, 
at  prefent,  it  is  fcarcely  ufed  for  the  table,  and  but  little  as 
an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  In  various  parts  of  the 
continent  it  is  flill  largely  employed. 

Saffron  has  a high  orange  red  colour,  readily  llaining  the 
fingers  when  a little  moift.  The  cakes  fhould  not  be  above 
a year  old,  clofe  and  tough  in  texture,  neither  fo  dry  as 
to  be  pulverizable,  nor  fo  moift  as  to  feel  fenfibly  damp.  The 
fmell  is  very  ftrong,  fragrant,  and  penetrating,  and  the  tafte 
aromatic  and  bitter,  but  both  are  much  injured  by  long  or 
carelefs  keeping.  The  fine  yellow  colour  is  readily  imparted 
to  almoft  any  menltruum,  to  water,  vinegar,  alcohol,  See. 
and  the  intenfity  of  tinging  power  is  very  great.  The  co- 
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lour,  however,  is  completely  fugitive  on  expofure  to  air  for 
home  time,  and  is  not  permanently  detained  on  cloth  of  any 
kind  by  any  of  the  ufual  mordants,  fo  that  as  a dye  it  is 
nearly  ufelefs,  except  to  give  a falfe  and  fuperficial  finifhiug 
glof3  to  yellow  or  orange  fluffs.  Both  the  watery  and 
acetous  infufions  lofe  molt  of  their  colour  by  keeping,  but 
the  fpirituous  tincture  preferves  its  rich  hue  for  a great  length 
of  time. 

Saffron  was  formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  moff  valuable 
and  potent  cordials  which  the  Materia  Medica  poffcffed, 
railing  the  ftrength,  fpirits,  and  animal  powers  in  a very 
high  degree,  when  given  in  dofes  of  no  more  than  a few 
grains.  Thefe  virtues,  however,  have  been  excefiively  ex- 
aggerated, rior  does  this  medicine  appear  to  have  higher 
powers  than  many  other  of  the  aromatic  bitters.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  added  to  the  great  and  neceffary  cofllintfs  of  a 
fnbltance  which  requires  fo  much  manual  employment  in  its 
preparation,  lias  caufed  faffron  to  fall  nearly  into  difute, 
though  it  is  (till  retained  in  a few  of  the  compounds  of  the 
pharmacopoeia.  A fyrup  and  tindfnre  of  faffron  are  often 
employed  as  grateful  and  elegant  medicines. 

Saffron  yields,  by  diflillation,  a very  pungent  effential 
oil,  and  the  refidue  is  a bitter  ungrateful  extraft. 

Coccus  of  Antimony,  is  a perfect  oxyd  of  this  metal, 
formed  by  deflagration  with  nitre,  and  is  called  a crocus  from 
its  yellow  colour.  See  Antimony. 

Crocus  Martis.  Several  oxyds  of  iron  have  had  this 
name  given  to  them.  Stahl’s  aperient  crocus  of  Mars  is 
formed  by  deflagrating  with  nitre  the  fcoriae  of  the  martial 
regulus  of  antimony,  which  confifts  of  fulphuret  of  iron  re- 
taining a fmall  portion  of  antimony  ; and  hence  the  crocus, 
or  wafhed  orange-powder,  left  after  deflagration,  confifls  of 
oxyd  of  iron  mixed  with  a minute  portion  of  oxyd  of  an- 
timony. It  is  now  difufed. 

The  common  crocus  martis , or  colcolhar,  is  the  deep  orange 
red  oxvd  of  iron  left  by  calcination  of  the  lulphat  of  iron, 
in  a beat  ftrong  enough  to  expel  all  its  acid. 

CllOCUTA,  in  Zoology,  the  quumberigo  of  Barbot, 
(Guin.  p.486.),  and  fpotted  hyaena  of  Pennant,  is  a fpecies 
of  Can  is,  with  a ffraight  tail,  four  toes  on  the  feet,  and  the 
body  fpotted  with  black.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  Ethiopia, 
Abyffinia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  the  intermediate 
countries  of  Africa  ; living  in  holes  of  the  ground  and  clefts 
of  rocks.  It  preys  by  night  on  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes, 
attacks  men,  and  digs  up  graves  to  feed  on  dead  bodies.  It 
has  a dreadful  howling  voice.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  face  are  black  ; the  mane  fhort  and  black  ; the  body 
and  limbs  covered  with  fhort  foft  hair,  of  a reddiihbrown 
colour,  marked  with  round  black  fpots ; the  tail  fhort  and 
curly.  This  fpecies  is  of  fuch  fize,  flrength,  and  ferocity, 
that  it  can  carry  off,  with  great  fpeed,  a full-grown  man. 
The  head  is  large  and  flat,  having  tine  long  hairs  above  each 
eye,  and  very  large  whifkers  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe. 

CROCYLEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  dill  rift 
which  belonged,  as  fome  have  fuppoied,  to  the  ifland  of 
Ithaca,  but 'which  really  pertained  to  Eto’ia. 

CROEKER,  John,  in  Biography , an  artift,  who  was 
employed  in  England  under  queen  Anne,  and  its  two  fuc- 
ceeding  monarens,  to  execute  many  medals  upon  public  oc- 
cafions.  Amongft  his  works  we  may  enumerate  the  follow- 
ing : A medal  in  commemoration  of  the  Union  of  Eng- 

land and  Scotland  in  1707.  Another  medal,  reprefenting 
George  II.  and  his  family.  A print  of  his  own  portrait 
exifts,  engraved  by  his  own  hand.  Heinecken. 

CROESUS,  the  fifth  and  laft  king  of  Ey.dia.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  at  about  the  age  of  thirty- live,  which  is 
dated  B.  C.  537.  Almofl  immediately  after  he  afeended 
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the  throne,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  plans  of  war  and  ambi- 
tion, and  by  his  great  fuccelfes  over  the  Grecian  Sates  and.the 
kingdoms  of  Alia  Minor,  which  he  not  only  fubdued  but 
plundered,  he  became  the  richeft  and  moff  powerful  prince 
of  his  time.  Wealth  and  power  are,  however,  no  fecuritv 
for  happinefs  ; in  the  midff  of  his  glory,  and  when  he  had 
attained  nearly  the  fummit  of  his  expectations,  he  loff  his 
fon  Atys,  who  was  killed  in  hunting.  To  wear  off,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  uneafinefs  which  this  misfortune  excited  in  his 
mind,  he  determined  to  make  war  upon  Cyrus  ; but  before 
be  engaged  in  fo  important  an  er.terprife,  in  compliance  with 
the  cuffoms  of  the  age,  he  modeftly  confulted  the  moft 
celebrated  oracles.  From  that  of  Delphos,  he  obtained  an 
anfvver,  like  others  of  the  fame  kind,  which  admitted  of  two 
interpretations  : If  Croelus  crofles  the  Halys,  he  will  put 

an  end  to  a great  empire.”  Croefus,  depending  on  his  own 
good  fortune,  expedted  from  this  to  deffroy  the  Perfian 
monarchy,  but  Cyrus,  its  king,  was  deffined  for  more  im- 
portant purpofes.  (See  Cyrus.)  He  obtained  a complete 
vitfory  over  the  Lydian  monarch,  and  Croefus  was 
made  prifoner,  and  would,  probably,  have  loft  his  life,  but 
from  the  extraordinary  circumftance  of  his  own  fon,  who 
till  then  had  been  perfectly  dumb,  but  who,  on  feeing  a 
foldier  about  to  kill  his  father,  exclaimed,  as  if  it  were  by 
divine  infpiration,  “ Soldier,  fpare  the  King.”  We  are 
told  that  the  young  man  from  this  time  had  the  ufe  of  his 
tongue.  The  fortune  of  Croefus,  after  this  event,  was 
various,  and  he  had  full  leifure  to  refledt  on  the  folly  of 
trufting  to  wealth.  In  his  profperity,  “ the  wealth  of 
Croefus”  was  proverbial,  and  the  king  once  invited  Solon  the 
wife  to  witnefs  adifplay  of  his  riches,  hoping  that  the  pliiio- 
fopher  would  deem  him,  as  he  concluded  himfelf  to  be,  the 
moft  fortunate  man  living  ; but  Solon,  to  various  interroga- 
tories, replied,  that  “ he  deemed  no  man  happy  before  his 
death.”  The  prince  was  difconcerted,  and  difmiffed  the 
philofopher  from  his  prefence.  When  fortune  had  turned 
the  fcale,  and  he  was  about  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  com- 
mand of  Cyrus  the  conqueror,  he  recolledied  the  faying  of 
Solon,  and  thrice  loudly  called  upon  his  name.  Cyrus  in- 
quired into  the  caufe,  and  when  he  had  heard  the  relation, 
he-  pardoned  the  fallen  monarch,  took  him  into  his  favour, 
and  made  him  his  companion  and  counftllor  in  his  feverai 
expeditions.  Croefus  furvived  his  friend,  who,  in  his  laft 
moments,  recommended  him  to  the  particular  care  of  his 
fon  Cambyfes,  as  one  in  whom  he  might  place  the  moft 
unlimited  confidence.  Cambyfes,  however,  treated  him  ill, 
and  condemned  him  to  death  ; from  this  cruel  fentence  he 
tfcaped,  and  hiftory  furnifhes  us  with  no  clue  whence  his 
fnbfequent  fortunes  can  be  traced.  Univer.  Hift.  Plu- 
tarch’s Life  of  Solon. 

CROEVER  Reich,  or  Ckoefer  Reiet,  in  Geography, 
a fmall  diftriCt  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  on  the  N.  fide  of.  the  Mofelle,  fold  by  the  counts  of 
Sponheim , in  1 274,  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Treves. 

CROFT,  in  Agriculture,  is  a name  often  applied  in  the 
more  northern  diftridfs  to  a fmall  field  or  inclofure,  moltiy 
tbat  in  which  the  cottage,  or  houfe  and  garden  are  fituated. 
It  is,  however,  fometimes  employed  to  fignify  a co-mmori 
field  in  particular  diftricts.  “ Poffunt  etiam  dichi  monachi 
de  eifdem  marifeis  verfus  occidentem  iacentibus  pro  fe,  & 
hominibus  fuis,  includere  croftos , five  pratum  juxta  pontem, 
fpecialicer,  quantum  illius  placuerit.”  Ingulf.  In  fome  an- 
cient deeds,  crufta  occurs  as  the  Latin  word  fora  croft ; but 
cum  toflis  c 5°  croftis  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tranflated  in 
Abbo  Floriaceuiis,  by  pradium,^  a farm. 

Croft,  Herbert,  in  Biography , a prelate  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  flourithed  in  the  17th  century,  was  third 
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fon  of  fir  Herbert  Croft,  and  born  in  1603,  at  Great  Milton, 
Oxfordfhire.  In  1616,  he  was  entered,  it  is  believed,  at 
Chrift  college,  Oxford,  from  whence,  on  account  of  his 
fathers  converfion  to  the  tenets  of  popery,  he  was  fent  to 
the  Engiifh  college  of  Jefuits  at  St.  Outers,  and  entered 
into  the  order.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  oc- 
cafion  to  vifit  his  native  country,  and  was,  by  means  of  Dr. 
Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham,  brought  back  to  the  religion 
in  which  he  was  originally  educated.  He  went  a fecond 
time  to  Oxford,  and  the  time  which  he  had  fpent  at  Douay 
was  allowed  to  him,  as  if  he  had  continued  wholly  at  the 
Engiifh  univerfity.  This  was  in  1635,  when  he  went 
through  the  appointed  exercifes  with  applaufe,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity.  He  now  rofe  rapidly  in  the  church,  and  in  1641, 
was  promoted  to  a canonry  of  Windfor.  Three  years  after 
this  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Hereford,  in  which  city  he 
chiefly  refided,  until  his  zeal  for  royalty,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  interefts  of  the  church,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  exifting  government.  His  exertions  in  thefe  fervices, 
which  were  attended  with  hazard,  occaftoned  him  to  ex- 
pend much  of  his  own  fmail  fortune,  as  well  the  little  which 
tie  derived  from  his  preferments.  His  circumftances  became 
embarrafied,  but  in  1659  he  fucceeded  to  the  family  ellate, 
and  was  delivered  from  the  preffure  of  want ; he  thought  it 
prudent,  however,  to  live  in  the  mod  retired  manner  at  a 
friend’s  houfe  in  Worcefterfhire,  till  the  reftoration,  when  he 
was  re-inftated  in  his  feveral  preferments,  and  in  the  year 
16 61  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,  from  thi3 
time,  he  refufed  offers  of  more  valuable  bifboprics  ; and 
being  difgulled  with  the  profligate  manners  and  intolerant 
practices  of  the  court,  he  confined  himfelf  to  the  cou- 
fcientious  difcharge  of  his  duties  as  a bifhop,  which  he  per- 
formed with  honour  to  his  own  charatfter,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church  bf  which  he  was  a member.  Though  zea- 
loufly  attached  to  his  own  opinions,  he  was  the  determined 
enemy  of  all  perfecution,  wrote  in  defence  of  toleration,  to 
be  extended  to  difi'enters,  and  pleaded  the  caufe  of  huma- 
nity and  Chriftian  forbearance,  with  a zeal  and  manlii  efs  that 
reflett  high  honour  cn  his  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
temper.  This  work,  which  was'  intitled  “ Naked  Truth  ; 
or  the  true  State  of  the  Church,”  excited  much  controverfy. 
The  bifhop,  fhortly  after,  had  formed  a d. termination  to 
quit  Ill's  office  and  refign  the  biffiopric,  but  was  prevailed  on 
to  abandon  the  refolution,  and  to  continue  his  epifcopal  la- 
bours till  his  death,  which  happened  in  r6gi.  Ele  was 
author  of  feveral  other  pieces,  among  which  were  “ Animad- 
•verlions  on  a Book  intitled  the  Theory  of  the  Earth ;”  “The 
Legacy,  See.  or  a fliort  Determination  of  ail  Controverii.  s 
which  we  have  with  Papiits,  by  God’s  Holy  Word;”  and 
“ A Difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  Majefty’s  Decla- 
ration in  Churches.”  The  learned  preiate  deferves  higher 
applaufe  as  a man  and  a Chriftian  than  as  a writer,  though 
h:s  pieces  were  rtfpe&able,  conlidering  the  times  *11  which 
he  lived  : but  in  his  clerical  charader  he  was  an  admirable 
pattern,  both  with  regard  to  the  fandity  and  amiablenefs 
of  his  manners,  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  inftruded 
his  people,  and  viiited  the  aged  and  the  fick.  His  memory, 
however,  claims  particular  refped  on  account  of  the  modera- 
tion and  candour  which  he  exhibited  towards  thofe  whofe 
confciences  would  not  permit  them  to  conform  to  the  tfta- 
blifhed  church,  and  his  avowed  abhorrence  of  every  meafure 
of  the  legiflature  which  wore  the  leaft  appearance  of  perfe- 
cution. Biog.  Brit. 

CROFTING  System,  in  Agriculture,  is  that  pradice 
of  grazing-tarming  in  which  the  bufineis  13  conduded  in 
fmali  indofures  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  farmer’s  houfe. 
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It  has  been  lately  recommended  by  Mr.  Brown  as  an  advan- 
tageous  method  to  be  adopted  in  fome  of  the  highland  dif- 
trids  of  Scotland  ; and  might,  probably,  be  purfued  with 
benefit  and  fuccefs  in  particular  fituations  in  Wales. 

CROFTON,  Zachary,  in  Biography,  a non-conformift 
preacher  in  thei  7th  century,  was  born  at  Dublin,  where 
he  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  came  to  England,  but  fo  deftitute,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  arrived  at  Chefter  with  only  four- pence  in  his 
pocket.  He  foon  after  obtained  the  living  of  Wrenf- 
bury  in  Chefhire  ; here,  on  account  of  bis  attachment  to  the 
caufe  of  royalty,  for  refufing  to  fubferibe  “ The  Engage- 
ment,” an  inftrument  of  the  exifting  government,  and  ex- 
citing others  to  do  the  fame,  he  was  perfecuted  He  thought 
it  right  to  feek  a new  courfe  of  life  in  the  metropolis. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  prefented  with  the  living  of 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  in  which  he  continued  till  he  was 
ejeded  under  the  ad  of  uniformity.  Soon  after  the  refto- 
ration, he  engaged  in  a controverfy  reipeding  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  “ folemn  league  and  covenant,”  for  which  he 
pleaded  vyith  fo  much  zeal  and  freedom,  that  he  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  court,  and  was  committed  prifoner  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  detained,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
fortune,  which  was  very  fcanty,  and  to  the  injury  of  Isis 
family,  which  was  numerous.  He,  atlength,  was  liberated, 
and  retired  into  Chefhire,  where  he  was  again  imprifoned  ; 
but  on  his  releafe,  he  firft  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  family 
by  going  into  trade,  and  afterwards  by  becoming  a farmer 
in  the  county  of  Bedford.  In  1667,  he  came  again  to 
London,  and  opened  a fchool  at  Aldgate,  where  he  died,  in 
1672.  He  was  author  of  many  trafts  on  controverfial  fub- 
jtdts,  and  of  fermons.  Calamy’s  Ejtded  Minifters. 

CROJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Albania  ; anciently  the  capital  and  reiidence 
of  the  Albanian  kings.  The  famous  Scanderberg  ufed  this 
place  as  a fortrefs,  from  whence  he  continually  harraffid  the 
Turks;  but  when  the  Turks  became  mailers  of  Albania, 
they  deftroyed  the  fortifications.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
fuffragan  of  the  archbiffiop  of  Durazzo  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of 
Durazzo. 

CROID1T,  and  Cervetto  the  Younger  ; for  a parallel 
between  theietwo  admirable  performers,  fee  Violoncello. 

CROISADE,  Crusadf,  or  Crusado,  a holy  war,  or 
an  expedition  againft  infidels  and  heretics  ; particularly 
againft  the  Turks,  for  the  recovery  of  Paleftine.  This  ex- 
pedition was  diftinguifhed,  in  the  French  language,  by  the 
name  of  a croifade,  and  all  who  embarked  in  it  were  called 
crolfes,  becaufe  the  end  of  this  holy  war  was  to  arreft  the 
crofs  of  Chrift  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  alfo 
on  account  of  the  coniecrated  crofles  of  various  colours, 
which  the  foldiers  wore  upon  the  right  fhoulder.  They 
were  ordered,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  council  of  Clermont. 
The  Engiifh  wore  them  white  ; the  French,  red  ; the  Fle- 
mifh,  green  ; the  Germans,  black ; and  the  Italians, 
yellow. 

People  anciently  flocked  on  thefe  croifades  out  of  devo- 
tion ; the  pope’s  bulls,  and  the  preaching  of  the  priefts  of 
thofe  days,  making  it  appear  a point  of  ccnfcience.  Hence 
feveral  orders  of  knighthood  took  their  rife. 

Many  circumftances  contributed  to  give  rife  to  thefe  ex- 
peditions. The  deiire  of  vifiting  a country  which  had 
been  the  feene  of  very  important  tranfadions,  and  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  had  accompliffied  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  together  with  the  idea  of  peculiar  merit, 
acquired  by  a particular  pilgrimage  of  this  kind,  and  of  its 
ferving  as  a general  expiation  for  almoft  every  crime,  had 
bo  fmail  influence  on  this  occafion.  Befides,  an  opinion  pre- 
vailed. 
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vailed,  about  the  elofe  of  the  loth  and  beginning  of  the  t ith 
century,  that  thethoufand  years  mentioneu  by  St.  John,  ( R.ev. 
xx,  2,  3,4.)  were  accomplifhed,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world 
approached  ; many  thus  hurried  into  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  imagined  that  Chrill  would  quickly  appear  to 
judge  the  world.  Chriftians  alfo  thought  it  reproachful  to 
fuffer  a country,  which  had  been  fo  fignally  diftinguilhed, 
and  whence  they  derived  the  moll  valuable  benefits,  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  the  Chriltian  name  ; and  they 
thought  it  meritorious  to  avenge  the  calamities  and  in- 
juries which  its  profeflars  had  fuffered  under  the  Maho- 
metan yoke.  Moreover,  pilgrims  were  encouraged  in 
their  refort  to  Jerulalem,  whilll  Paleftine  continued  fub- 
j eft  to  the  caliphs ; but  when  the  Turks  conquered  Syria, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  every  kind  of  outrage  fibm  thefe  barbarians, 
and  returned  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  dangers 
they  had  encountered  in  viiiting  the  Holy  City,  and  the 
cruelties  and  vexations  they  had  endured.  Accordingly, 
the  firlt  fignal  was  given  by  Silvefter  II.  towards  the  elofe 
of  the  tenth  century,  in  an  epiltle  wrote  in  the  name  of 
the  church  of  Jerufalem  to  the  church  univerfal  through- 
out the  world,  in  which  all  the  European  powers  are  in- 
treated  and  exhorted  to  fuccour  and  refeue  the  Chriftians 
in  Paleftine.  This  effort  of  zeal,  however,  produced  no 
immediate  effedt.  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I ith  century,  revived  an  attention  to  this  undertaking, 
propofed  in  perfon  to  invade  the  Holy  Land,  and  upwards 
of  30,000  men  were  already  muftered  to  follow  him  in  this 
bold  expedition.  Although  he  was  prevented  by  his  quar- 
rel with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  from  executing  this  de- 
fign,  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  inflamed  ; and  Peter  the 
Hermit,  returning  from  a voyage  which  he  had  made 
through  Paleftine,  A.  1).  1093,  complained  of  the  ex- 
treme {offerings  of  the  Chriftians,  applied  to  Urban  II. 
for  fuccour,  and  ran  from  province  to  province  with  a cru- 
cifix in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this  holy 
war,  and  pretending  a divine  commiffion  for  this  purpofe. 
At  length,  Urban  II.  finding  a general  ardour  for  the 
caufe,  affcmbled  a grand  and  numerous  council  at  Placen- 
tia, A.  D.  1095,  and  warmly  recommended  this  expedition. 
Soon  after,  in  the  fame  year,  the  propofal  was  renewed  with 
fuccefs  at  the  council  of  Clermont  ; at  which  were  pre- 
fent,  befides  the  papal  court  and  council  of  Roman 
cardinals,  13  archbilhops,  225  bifhops,  400  mitred  prelates, 
a great  number,  fome  fay  4000,  of  eccieliaftics,  and  three 
hundred  thoufand  laymen.  In  the  market  place  of  Cler- 
mont, the  pope  (Urban  II.)  afeendea  a lofty  fcaffold  and 
addrelled  his  eloquence  to  a well-prepared  and  impatient 
audience.  Such  was  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  addrefled  a 
Eumerous  multitude,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamo- 
rous lhouts  of  thoufands  who  with  one  voice  exclaimed,  “ Deus 
uu/t  ; Dots  vu/t  !”  “ God  wills  it  ; God  wills  it  1”  “ It  is 

indeed  the  will  of  God,”  replied  the  pope  ; “ and  let  this 
memorable  word,  the  infpiration  furely  ot  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  for  ever  adopted  as  your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the 
devotion  and  courage  of  the  champions  of  Chrift.  His 
crofs  is  the  fymbol  of  your  falvation  ; wear  it  ; a red,  a 
bloody  crofs,  as  an  external  mark  on  your  breafts  or 
fhouiders,  as  a pledge  of  your  facred  and  irrevocable  en- 
gagement.” The  propofal  was  joyfully  accepted  ; and  if 
we  may  believe  the  concurring  teftimony  of  contemporary 
authors,  fix  millions  of  perfons  afTnmed  the  crofs,  as  the 
diftinguifhing  badge  of  thofe  who  devoted  themfelves  to 
this  holy  warfare.  The  fumes  of  this  enthufiaftic  zeal  did 
not  evaporate  at  once  ; the  frenzy  was  as  lafting  as  it  was 
extravagant.  During  two  centuries  Europe  feems  to  have 
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had  no  objedt  but  to  recover  or  keep  pofleflion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  through  that  period  vaft  armies  combined 
to  march  thither. 

The  number  need  not  aftonifh  us,  if  we  confider  that  it 
was  a motley  aflemblage  of  monks,  proftituces,  artifts,  la- 
bourers, lazy  tradefmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls,  flaves,  tna- 
lefiidtors,  and  profligate  debauchees  ; and  that  it  was  princi- 
pally compofed  of  the  lower  dregs  of  the  multitude,  who 
were  animated  folely  by  the  profpedt  of  fpoil  and  plunder, 
and  hoped  to  make  their  fortunes  by  this  holy  cam- 
paign. 

Befides,  we  (hall  have  no  reafoa  to  wonder  at  the  multi- 
tude who  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs,  if  we 
advert  to  the  natural  operation  of  frantic  Zealand  the  num- 
beriefs  privileges  which  the  Crufaders  acquired.  Many  or 
perhaps  the  greateft  number  of  the  chiefs  and  foldiers  we 
may  naturally  fuppofe  were  prompted  by  the  fpirit  of 
enthufiafm  ; the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward,  and 
the  aflurance  of  divine  aid.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
with  many  this  was  not  the  foie,  and  that  with  fome  it  was 
not  the  leading,  principle  of  adtion.  In  the  council  of 
Clermont,  pope  Urban  had  proclaimed  a plenary  indulgence 
to  thofe  who  IB 0 u Id  enh.ft  under  the  banner  of  the  crofs; 
the  abfolution  ot  all  their  fins,  and  a full  receipt  for  all 
that  might  be  due  of  canonical  penance.  Moreover,  the 
extenfive  privileges  and  immunities,  granted  to  thofe  who 
afiumed  the  crofs,  will  ferve  to  account  for  the  firft  ardour 
and  long  continuance  of  the  C'rulading  fpirit  in  Europe. 
Tne  Crufaders  were  exempted  from  profecutions  on  account 
of  debt,  during  the  time  of  their  being  engaged  in  this 
holy  fervice. — They  were  exempted  from  paying  intereft 
for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed. — They  were  ex- 
empted either  entirely,  or  at  lealt  during  a certain  time 
from  the  payment  of  taxes. — They  might  alienate  their 
lands  without  the  confent  of  the  (uperior  lord  of  whom 
they  held. — Their  perfons  and  effedts  were  taken  under 
the  protection  ot  St.  Peter,  and  the  anathemas  of  the 
church  were  denounced  againft  all  who  (hould  moleft  them, 
or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hoftility  againft  them,  during 
their  abience,  on  account  of  the  holy  war. — They  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  eccieliaftics,  and  were  not  bound  to 
plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  declared  fubjedt  to  the 
fpiritual  jurifdidtion  alone. — And  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  they  were  promifed  a plenary  remiffion  of  all  their 
fins,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  were  fet  open  to  them,  without 
requiring  any  proof  of  their  penitence  by  their  engaging  ia 
this  expedition,  and  thus  gratifying  their  favourite  paffioii, 
the  love  of  war.  (Du-Cange.)  Befides,  the  civil  and  eccie- 
fiallical  powers  vied  with  one  another,  and  ftrained  their 
invention  to  devife  expedients  for  encouraging  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  and  in  fetting  a mark  of 
cowardice  and  infamy  on  thofe  who  declined  engaging  in  the 
holy  war.  In  a letter  addrefled  from  Stephen,  the  earl  of 
Chartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  crufaders,  he  deferibes  them 
as  the  chofen  army  of  Chrift  ; as  the  fervants  and  foldiers 
of  God  ; as  men  who  marched  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand  to  vic- 
tory and  glory.  He  fpeaks  of  the  Turks,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  accurfed,  facrilegious,  and  devoted  by  heaven  to 
deftrudtion  ; and  when  he  mentions  the  foldiers  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  army  who  had  died  or  were  killed,  he  is  confident  that 
their  fouls  were  admitted  diredlly  into  the  joys  of  paradife. 
Actuated  and  animated  by  fuch  views,  the  crufaders  em- 
barked in  this  frantic  expedition  with  Angular  ardour,  and 
fubmitted  without  reludtance  to  the  inconvenience  and  enor- 
mous expence  that  attended  it.  That  the  expence  of  con- 
3 E 2 dudting' 
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cuffing  numerous  bodies  of  men  from  Europe  to  Afia  mufl 
have  been  exceffive,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  railing  the 
neceffary  fums  for  this  purpofe  mull;  have  been  proportiona- 
lly great,  we  may  infer  from  the  expedients  to  which  the 
leaders  of  this  expedition  were  obliged  to  recur,  during  ages 
when  .the  public  revenues  m every  nation  of  Europe  were 
extremely  fmall.  Hubert  II.  dauphin  of  Vienne,  was  obliged 
to  furnilh  himfelf  with  money  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pence of  the  crufade,  A.  D.  1346,  by  very  extraordinary 
facrifices  and  conceffions.  He  expofed  to  fale  part  of  his 
domains  ; and  the  French  king,  in  this  facred  fervice,  gave 
his  conferit  and  ratified  the  alienation.  Moreover,  he  ifl'ued 
a proclamation,  in  which  he  promifed  to  grant  new  privi- 
leges to  the  nobles,  as  well  as  new  immunities  to  the  cities 
and  towns,  in  his  territories,  for  certain  fums  which  they 
were  initantly  to  pay  on  that  account  ; and,  in  this  manner, 
many  charters  of  community  were  obtained.  He  exa&ed 
a!fo  a contribution  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  ex- 
pedition from  all  his  fubjefts,  both  ecclefiaftics  and  laymen, 
who  did  not  perfonally  accompany  him  to  the  Eaft.  He 
appropriates  a confiderable  part  of  his  ufual  revenues  for  the 
fupport  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  this  fervice  : and 
he  exacted  confiderable  fums,  not  only  of  the  Jews  fettled 
in  h:s  dominions,  but  all'o  of  the  Lombards  and  other  bank- 
ers who  had  fixed  their  rtfi  lence  there.  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  refources,  he  was  involved  in  difficulties,  which, 
on  his  return,  required  frefii  exaflions  and  demands.  When 
the  count  de  Foix  engaged  in  the  firft  crufade,  he  raifed 
the  money  neceffary  for  that  expedition,  by  alienating 
part  of  his  territories.  In  like  manner,  Baldwin,  count  of 
Hainaut,  mortgaged  or  fold  part  of  his  dominions,  to  the 
billiop  of  Liege,  A.  D.  109 6.  And,  'at  a later  period, 
A.  L>.  1239,  Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  fold  part  of  his 
effate  to  a monaftery,  when  he  intended  to  aflume  the  crofs. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1096  above  6o,oco  of  the 
populace  of  both  fexes  from  the  confines  of  France  and  Lor- 
raine aflembled  and  put  themfelves  under  the  conduit  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  followed  him  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube.  The  example  and  footfteps  of  Peter  were 
clofely  purfued  by  another  fanatic,  the  monk  Godefcal, 
whofe  fermons  had  fwept  away  15  or  20  thoufand  peafants 
from  the  villages  of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  preff- 
ed  by  an  herd  of  200,000,  the  moll  ftupid  and  favage  re- 
fufe  of  the  people,  who  mingled  with  their  devotion  a brutal 
licence  of  rapine,  proftitution,  and  drunkennefs.  Some 
counts  and  gentlemen  joined  the  motley  multitude  with  a 
view  of  ffiaring  in  the  fpoil.  The  firft  attacks  of  thefe  en- 
thuliafts  were  directed  againft  the  Jews,  who  were  numerous 
and  rich  in  the  trading  cities  of  the  Mofelle  and  Rhine,  and 
who  enjoyed,  under  the  proteftion  of  the  emperor  and  the 
bifhops,  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  At  Verdun, 
Treves.  Mentz,  Spires,  and  Worms,  many  thoufands  of 
thefe  unhappy  people  were  pillaged  and  maffacred.  As 
thefe  crufaders  advanced  to  the  wild  and  defolate  countries 
of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and  traverfed  an  interval  of  600 
miles,  they  endured  incredible  hardftiips.  About  a third  of 
the  naked  fugitives,  and  among  them  the  hermit  Peter,  ef- 
caped  from  the  attacks  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Thracian 
mountains;  and  the  emperor,  who  refpefted  the  pilgrimage 
and  fuccour  of  the  Latins,  conducted  them  by  fecure  and 
eafy  journies  to  Conftantinople,  advifing  them  to  await  the 
arrival  of  their  brethren.  Here,  however,  regardkfs  of 
thekindnefs  of  their  benefactor,  neither  gardens,  nor  palaces, 
nor  churches,  were  fafe  from  their  deputations.  Alexius, 
therefore,  for  his  own  fecurity,  allured  them  to  pafs  over  to 
the  Afiatic  fide  of  the  Bofphorus  ; but  their  blind  impetu- 
gftty  urged  them  tg  rulh  precipitately  againft  the  Turks; 


who  occupied  the  road  of  Jmifalem.  Soliman,  by  fpreacl- 
ing  a rumour  that  fome  of  their  companions  were  rioting  on 
the  fpoils  of  his  capital,  tempted  the  main  body  to  defeend 
into  the  plain  of  Nice,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
Turkifh  arrows;  and  where  a pyramid  of  bones  informed 
their  companions  of  the  place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the  firft. 
crufaders  300,000  had  already  perifhed,  before  a fingle  city 
was  refeued  from  the  infidels,  and  before  their  graver  and 
more  noble  brethren  had  completed  the  preparations  of  their 
enterprife.  None  of  the  great  fovereigns  of  Europe  em* 
barked  their  perfons  in  the  firft  crufade  ; but  the  religious 
ardour  more  ffrongly  operated  on  the  princes  of  the  fecond 
order,  who  held  an  important  place  in  the  feudal  fyftem. 
The  firft  rank  both  in  war  and  council  is  juftly  due  to  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  a defeendant  of  Charlemagne  in  the  female 
line.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Euftace, 
the  elder,  and  Baldwin,  the  younger  ; the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  barons  of  France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  who  af- 
fembled  their  vaffals.  The  confederate  force  that  marched 
under  the  banner  of  Godfrey  was  compofed  of  80,000  foot; 
and  about  10,000  horfe.  Among  the  heads  of  the  early 
crufaders  we  mayalfo  mention  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Robert  count  of  Flanders,  furnamed  the  Sword  and  Lance 
of  the  Chriftians,  and  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  Blois  and 
Troyes,  one  of  the  richeft  princes  of  the  age,  the  number  of 
whofe  caftles  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  the  363  days  of  the 
year.  Thefe  four  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  French, 
the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  Britifh  ifles  : but  the 
lift  of  the  barons,  who  were  poffeffed  of  3 or  4 towns,  would 
exceed,  fays  a contemporary,  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Raymond  of  Tholoufe,  and  Adhemar,  bilhop  of  Puy, 
and  legate  of  the  pope,  affumed  the  command  in  the  fouth  of 
France  ; and  the  united  force  eonfifted  of  100,000  horfe  and 
foot.  Bohemond,  the  fon  of  Robert  Guifcard,  at  the  head 
of  10,000  horfe,  and  20,000  foot,  was  accompanied  by 
feveral  princes  of  the  Roman  race,  and  alfo  by  his  coufin  Tan- 
cred. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftence  for  fuch  an  incalcu- 
lable multitude  of  men  and  horfes,  induced  thefe  feveral 
leaders  to  frparate  their  forces  ; and  they  agreed  to  meet  at 
laft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantinople,  and  thence  to 
begin  their  military  operations  againft  the  Turks.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  departing  from  the  banks  of  the  Meufe  and 
Mofelle,  purfued  the  diredt  way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria.  From  Auftria  to  Belgrade,  they  traverfed  the 
plains  of  Hungary  without  enduring  or  offering  any  injury  ; 
with  the  fame  condudl  and  difeipiine,  he  pervaded  the  woods 
of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace ; and  he  almoft 
reached  the  firft  term  of  his  pilgrimage,  without  drawing  his 
fword  againft  a Chriftian  adverfary.  After  an  eafy  and 
pleafant  journey  through  Lombardy,  from  T urin  to  Aquileia, 
Raymond  and  his  provincials  marched  40  days  through 
the  favage  country  of  Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia  ; and  his 
march  between  Durazzo  and  Conftantinople  was  fomewhat 
haraffed,  without  being  Hopped,  by  the  peafants  and  foldiers 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the  march 
of  Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  SteDhen 
of  Chartres,  through  a wealthy  country,  and  amidit  the  ap- 
plauding catholics,  was  a devout  and  triumphant  progrefs  ; 
they  killed  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  the  golden 
ftandard  of  St.  Peter  was  delivered  to  the  brother  of  the 
French  monarch.  All  feparately  accomplilhed  their  paffage, 
regardiefs  of  fafety  or  dignity,  and  within  9 months  from  the 
feaft  of  the  Affumption,  Atiguft  the  15th,  1096,  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes  had  reached  Con- 
ftaotinople. 
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The  principal  force  of  the  crufaders  confided  in  their  ca- 
valry ; and  when  that  force  was  muttered  in  the  plains  of 
Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their  martial  attendants  on  horfe- 
back  amounted  to  too, coo  fighting  men,  completely  armed 
with  the  helmet  and  coat  of  mail.  The  whole  number,  that 
formed  the  infantry  and  promifcuous  crowd,  was  compofed 
of  600,000  pdgrims,  able  to  bear  arms,  and  priefts,  monks, 
women,  and  children.  It  is  farther  laid,  that  if  all  who  took 
the  crofs  had  accomplifhed  their  vow,  above  fix  millions 
would  have  emigrated  from  Europe  to  Afxa.  Of  thefe  re- 
ligious volunteers  great  numbers  never  beheld  Conftantinople 
and  Nice.  Some  declined  the  enterprife  in  conftquence  of 
the  tranfitory  duration  of  their  enthufiafm  ; others  through 
cowardice,  and  others  again  on  account  of  their  poverty  or 
weaknefs.  Many  fell  in  the  fayage  countries  of  Hungary 
ana  Bulgaria ; their  vanguard  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Turkifti  lultan  ; and  we  have  Hated  the  lofs  of  the  firft  ad- 
venture by  the  fword,  or  climate,  or  fatigue,  at  300,000 
men. 

The  fird  efforts  of  thefe  adventurers  were  irrefidible,  and 
they  gained  conliderable  advantages.  From  their  fir  ft  dation 
in  Ntcomedia,  they  advanced,  from  Miy  14th,  to  June  20, 
A.  D.  1097,  in  fu'cceffive  divilions;  paffed  the  contracted 
limit  of  the  Greek  empire ; opened  a road  through  the 
hills  3 and  commenced  their  pious  warfare  againlt  Soli- 
man,  the  Turkifti  fuitan,  by  the  liege  and  capture  of  Nice, 
his  capi'al.  Soiiman,  provoked  rather  than  difmayed  by  the 
lofs  of  lose  apital,  collected  his  Turkman  hordes,  conllituting 
a force  which  is  dated  by  the  Chndians  at  200,  or  even  360, 
thoufand  horfe.  A levere  engagement  took  place  at  Dory- 
iteurn,  in  Phrygia,  July  4th,  A.  D.  1097,  which  terminated 
in  victory  on  the  part  of  the  crufaders  and  the  ha dy  retreat 
of  the  fuitan,  who  evacuated  the  kingdom  of  Roum.  In  a 
march  of  7J00  miles,  from  July  to  September,  the  crufaders 
traveried  the  Lefler  Afia,  through  a defolate  land,  and  de- 
ferted  towns,  without  finding  either  a friend  or  an  enemy, 
encountering  in  every  depot  their  progrefs  a great  variety  of 
difficulties  and  hardihips.  A detachment  from  the  main 
army  over-ran  in  a rapid  career  the  hills  and  fea-coad  of  Ci- 
licia, from  Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates  ; the  Norman  ffandard 
was  fird  planted  on  the  walls  of  Tarfus  and  Malmiltra  ; 
and  after  a private  conflict  between  Baldwin  and  Tancred, 
the  former  took  poffeffion  of  Eitffa,  and  founded  the  firlt 
principality  of  the  Franks  or  Latins,  which  fubfided 
54  years  beyond  the  Euphrates.  During  the  enfuing 
winter  the  fiege  of  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was 
commenced,  and  after  an  attack  and  defence  equally  ob- 
ftinate,  the  city  was  furprifed  in  the  night ; the  army 
rufhed  in  through  the  gates;  and  the  Modems  foon  found 
that  refidance  would  be  impotent  and  unavailing.  The 
citadel  ftill  refufed  to  furrender  ; and  the  viCtors  were  en- 
compaffed  and  btiieged  by  the  innumerable  forces  of 
Kerboga,  prince  of  Moful.  In  this  extremity  they  col- 
lected the  relics  of  their  drength,  fallied  from  the  town, 
and  in  a fingle  memorable  day  (June  2Sth,  A.  D.  1098), 
annihilated  or  difperftd  the  hod  of  Turks  and  Arabians, 
confiding  of  600,000  men.  The  attack  of  Jerufalem  was 
fufpended  above  ten  months  after  the  defeat  of  Kerboga  ; 
for  the  crufaders,  after  the  victory  they  had  obtained, 
haftily  difpcrled  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Syria.  By  the  fiege 
of  Antioch,  and  lubfequent  battle,  as  well  as  by  famine  and 
ficknels,  their  numbers  had  been  greatly  diminiffied,  and 
their  drength  enfeebled  ; however,  in  the  month  of  May, 
A.  D.  1099,  the  relics  of  their  mighty  hod  proceeded  from 
Antioch  to  Laodicea  ; about  40,000  Latins,  of  whom  no 
more  than  1500  horfe,  and  20,000  foot,  were  capable  of 
immediate  fervice.  Their  eafy  march  was  continued  be- 


tween mount  Lfbanus  and  the  fea-fhorc ; their  wants  were 
liberally  fupplied  by  the  coading  traders  of  Genoa  and  Pifa; 
and  they  drew  large  contributions  from  the  cities  of  Tri- 
poli, Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Casfarea,  which  granted  a free 
paffage,  and  promifed  to  follow  the  example  of  Jerusalem. 
From  Ctefarea  they  advanced  into  the  midland  country,  re- 
cognifing  in  their  progrefs  Lydda,  Ramla,  Emmass,  and 
Bethlehem  ; and  as  foon  as  they  deferied  the  Holy  City,  the 
crufaders  forgot  their  toils,  and  claimed  their  reward.  The 
garrifon  is  faid  to  have  confilfed  of  40,000  Turks  and  Ara- 
bians, under  the  command  of  Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  caliph,  with  whom  the  defence  of  the  city  was 
entrulled.  The  fiege  commenced  on  the  7th  of  June,  A.  D. 
1099,  and  was  direCted  againll  the  northern  and  weftern  fides 
of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  itandard  on  the 
firlt  fwell  of  mount  Calvary  ; to  the  left,  as  far  as  St.  Ste- 
phen’s gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancred, 
and  the  two  Roberts  : and  count  Raymond  eflablifhed  his 
quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sion,  which 
was  no  longer  included  within  the  precindts  of  the  city.  On 
the  5th  day,  the  crufaders  made  a general  affault,  with  the 
fanatic  hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines, 
and  of  fealing  them  without  ladders.  By  dint  of  brutal 
force,  they  burlt  the  firft  barrier;  but  they  were  driven 
back  with  fltame  and  flaughter  to  the  camp.  The  liege  was 
prolonged  for  40  days  ; and  they  were  40  days  of  calamity 
and  anguiffi,  during  which  they  endured  diftreffing  privations 
of  food  and  water.  Having  conflrudled  two  turrets,  they 
were  rolled  to  the  moil  acceffible,  and  molt  negledted,  parts 
of  the  fortification.  One  of  them  was  unfortunately  re- 
duced to  afhes  by  the  fire  of  the  belieged  ; but  by  means  of 
the  other,  the  enemies  were  driven  by  archers  from  the 
rampart  ; the  drawbridge  was  let  down  ; and  on  Friday  at 
three  in  the  afeernoon,  the  day  and  hour,  as  it  is  faid,  of 
the  paffion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (tood  victorious  on  the 
walls  of  Jerufalem.  His  example  was  followed  on  every 
fide  by  the  emulation  of  valour  ; and  about  460  years  after 
the  conqueft  of  Omar,  the  Holy  Cicy  was  refeued  from  the 
Mahometan  yoke.  The  victors,  to  their  ever’afting  dis- 
grace, indulged  themfelves  three  days  in  a promifcuous 
inaffacre  ; lo  that  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  occa- 
fioned  an  epidemical  dileafe.  After  70,000  Mollems  had 
been  put  to  thelWord,  and  the  harmlcfs  Jews  had  been 
burned  in  their  fyoagogue,  they  referved  a multitude  of 
captives ; and  Raymond  granted  a capitulation  and  fafe- 
condutt  to  the  garrifon  of  the  citadel. 

“The  holy  fepulchre  was  now  tree;  and  the  bloody  vic- 
tors prepared  to  accomplifh  their  vow.  Bare-headed  and 
bare-foot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble  poftures 
they  afeended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidft  the  loud  anthems 
of  the  clergy  ; kiffed  the  ftone  which  had  covered  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  ; and  bedewed,  with  tears  of  joy  and  pe- 
nitence, the  monument  of  their  redemption.” 

Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event  (July  23,  A.  D. 
1099),  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a king, 
to  guard  and  govern  their  conquefts  in  Palcftine  ; when  the 
free,  juft,  and  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  proclaimed  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  the  firft  and  moll  worthy  of  the  champions 
of  Chviltendom.  His  magnanimity  accepted  a trult  as  full 
of  danger  as  of  glory  ; but  in  a city  where  his  Saviour  had 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the 
name  and  enfigns  of  royalty  ; and  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem  contented  himfelf  with  the  modeft  title  of 
“ Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.”  Within  a 
fortnight  after  his  acceptance  of  this  honour,  he  was  called 
to  the  field  of  battle  by  the  approach  of  the  vilir  or  fuitan 
of  Egypt)  who  was  totally  vanquilhed  in  the  battle  of 
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Afcalon,  Aug.  12,  A.  D.  1099.  This  vi&ory  fealed  the 
eitab  ifnment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and  fignahzed  the  va- 
lour of  the  French  princes,  who  in  this  adlion  bade  a long 
farewell  to  the  holy  wars.  Godfrey  could  retain,  after  this 
battle,  only  with  the  gallant  Tancred  300  knights,  and 
2coo  foot  foldiers,  for  the  defence  of  Paleftme.  Soon  after 
this,  a new  enemy  attacked  his  fovereignty,  who  fprung 
out  of  the  bofom  of  the  church.  The  feditious  clamours  of 
the  ecclefiaftics  were  urgent  for  the  choice  of  a bilhop, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  fhould  have  preceded  that  of  a king. 
At  this  time  Daimbert,  archbifhop  of  Pifa,  feafonably  ar- 
rived, with  a fleet  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Holy  Land  ; and  he  was  immediately  inftalled,  without  a 
competitor,  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  church. 
The  new  patriarch  inftantly  grafped  the  fceptre  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  vidlorious  pil- 
grims; and  both  Godfrey,  and  Bohemorid,  who  had  claimed 
the  fovereignty  of  Antioch  as  the  recompence  of  his  fervices 
during  its  liege,  and  in  obtaining  its  furrender,  fubmitted  to 
receive  of  the  hands  of  Daimbert  the  invelliture  of  their  feu- 
dal poffefiions.  Daimbert  further  claimed  the  immediate  pro- 
perty of  Jerufalem  and  Jaffa  ; and  a quarter  of  e'ther  city 
was  ceded  to  the  church ; and  the  modetl  bilhop  was  fatisiied 
with  an  eventual  reverflon  of  the  reft,  on  the  death  of  God- 
frey without  children,  or  ou  the  future  acquifition  of  a new 
feat  at  Cairo  or  Damafcus.  This  infant  kingdom  conliftcd 
•only  of  Jerufalem  and  Jaffa,,  with  about  20  villages  and 
towns  of  the  adjacent  country.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
himftlf,  and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and  coufin,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  the  boundaries  of  this  kingdom 
were  enlarged.  After  the  reduction  of  the  maritime  cities 
of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Afcalon,  the  range  of  fea- 
coafl  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  was-  pof- 
Lffed  by  the  Chriftian  pilgrims.  The  counts  of  Edefla 
and  Tripoli  owned  themfelvee  the  vaffals  of  the  king 
of  Jerufalem.  The  Latins  reigned  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates; and  the  four  cities  of  Hems,  Hamah,  Da- 
mafcus, and  Aleppo,  were  the  only  relics  of  the  Maho- 
metan conquelts  in  Syria.  The  new  government  was 
framed,  and  the  laws  and  language,  the  manners  and  titles, 
of  the  French  nation,  and  Latin  church,  were  introduced 
into  thefe  tranfmarine  colonies.  However,  the  firmed  bul- 
wark of  Jerufalem  was  founded  on  the  knights  of  the  hofpi- 
tal  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Thefe 
knights  maintained  their  fearlefs  and  fanatic  charafter;  and 
the  fpiiit  of  chivalry,  which  was  both  the  parent  and  off- 
fpring  of  the  crufades,  was  tranfplanted  by  this  inftitution 
from  the  holy  fepulchre  to  the  ifle  of  Malta.  As  foon  as 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  feated  in  the  office  of  fupreme.ma- 
giflrate,  he  folicited  the  advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims,  who 
were  bell  fkilled  in  the  fiatutes  and  cuiloms  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  materials  which  they  furniflied,  with  the  counfel 
and  approbation  of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  Godfrey  compofed  the  “ Affife  of  Jerufalem,” 
which  is  a precious  monument  of  feudal  jurifprudence.  The 
final  revifion  of  this  code  was  accomplifhed  in  the  year  1369, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  The  juitice 
and  freedom  of  the  conftitution  were  maintained  by  two  tri- 
bunals of  unequal  dignity,  inllituted  by  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, after  the  conqueil  of  Jerufalem.  The  king  preiided  in 
perfon  in  the  upper  court,  the  court  of  the  barons  ; the 
nobles,  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the  crown,  were 
entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the  king’s  court  ;•  and  each 
baron  exercifed  a fimilar  jurifditlion  in  the  fubordinate  af- 
femblies  of  his  own  feudatories.  The  connection  of  lord 
and  vaflal  was  voluntary  and  honourable.  The  cognizance 
of  marriage  and  teilaments  was  blended  with  religion,  and 


ufurped  by  the  clergy;  but  the  civil  and  criminal  caufes  of 
the  nobles,  the  inheritance  and  tenure  of  their  fiefs,  formed 
the  proper  occupation  of  the  fupreme  court.  Each  member 
was  the  judge  and  guardian  of  both  public  and  private 
rights.  The  Affife  of  Jerufalem  admits,  in  many  cafes,  the 
barbarous  inftitution  of  judicial  combat.  The  trial  by  battle 
was  eftablifhed  in  all  criminal  cafes,  which  affifled  the  life, 
or  limb,  or  honour,  of  any  perfon  ; and  in  all  civil  tranfac- 
tions,  of  or  above  the  va’ue  of  one  mark  of  filver.  Cham- 
pions were  only  allowed  to  women,  and  to  men  maimed,  or 
paft  the  age  of  60.  In  the  Affife  of  Jerufalem  it  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  that  after  inllituting,  for  his  knights  and 
barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in  which  he  preiided  himftlf, 
Godfrey  eftablifhed  a fecond  tribunal,  in  which  his  perfon 
was  reprefented  by  his  vifeount.  This  court  extended  its 
jurifdiflion  over  the  burgeffts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  it  was 
compofed  of  a feledl  number  of  the  moll  difereet  and  worthy 
citizens,  who  were  fworn  to  judge,  according  to  the  laws,  of 
the  actions  and  fortunes  cf  their  equals.  In  the  conquefl 
and  fettlement  of  new  cities,  the  example  of  Jerufalem  was 
imitated  by  the  kings  and  their  great  vaffals;  and  above  30 
fimilar  corporations  were  founded  before  the  lofb  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Thefe  cities  and  corporations,  if  thofe  of  Paleftine 
v/ere  cceval  with  the  firft  crufade,  may  be  ranked  with  the 
moll  ancient  of  the  Latin  world.  (See  City  and  Char- 
ters of  Community.)  A third  court  was  eftablifhed  for  tiie 
ufe  of  thofe  Syrians  and  oriental  Chriflians  who  were  op- 
preffed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  who  wifhed  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  national  laws.  Its  jurifdiction  was  li- 
mited and  domeftic ; its  fworn  members  were  Syrians,  in 
blood,  language,  and  religion;  but  the  office  of  the  prtfi- 
dent  was  fometimes  exercifed  by  the  vifeount  of  the  city. 
At  an  unmeafurable  diftance  below  the  nobles,  the  bur- 
geffis,  and  the  (Dangers,  the  Affife  of  Jerufalem  conde- 
feends  to  mention  the  villeins  and  flaves,  the  peafants  of  the 
land,  and  the  captives  of  war.  The  relief  or  protection  of 
thefe  unhappy  men  was  not  efteemed  worthy  of  the  care  of 
the  legiflator ; but  he  diligently  provides  for  the  recovery, 
though  not  indeed  for  the  pumfhment,  of  the  fugitives. 

In  the  12th  century,  there  were  confiderabie  bodies  of 
emigrants  who  marched  by  land  from  the  Weft  to  the  relief  of 
Paleftine.  The  foldiers  and  pilgrims  of  Lombardy,  France, 
and  Germany,  were  excited  by  the  example  and  fuccefs  of 
the  frjl  crufade.  Forty-eight  years  after  the  deliverance 
of  the  holy  fepulchre,  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  the 
French  king,  Louis  VII.,  undertook  the  fecond  croifade  to 
fupport  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins.  This  expedition 
was  undertaken  at  the  inlligation  of  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clairval,  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  III.  ; 
A.D.  J147.  Conrad  and  Louis  met  at  Nice,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerufalem,  A.D.  114S,  from  whence  they  led 
back  into  Europe  the  miferable  remains  of  thofe  troops 
which  had  furvived  the  difafter  that  had  occurred  in  this 
expedition,  its  unhappy  iffiie  has  been  aferibed  principal- 
ly to  the  jealoufies  and  divifions  that  prevailed  among  the 
Chriftian  chiefs  in  Paleftine.  Nor  was  it  more  ineffe&ual 
in  Paleftine  than  detrimental  to  Europe,  by  draining  the 
wealth  of  its  faireft  provinces,  and  deltroying  fuch  a prodi- 
gious number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  third  crufade  was  un- 
dertaken, A.  D.  1189,  by  Frederic  I.,  furnamed  Barbarofla, 
emperor  of  Germany,  whofe  example  was  followed,  A.D. 
1 190,  by  Philip  Auguftus,king  of  France, and  Richard  Cceur- 
de-lion,  king  of  England.  Thefe  two  monarebs  arrived  in 
Paleftine  in  the  year  1191,  and  fucceeded  in  their  firft  en- 
counters with  the  infidels.  After  the  reduction  of  Acre  or 
Ptolemais,  the  French  monarch  returned  to  Europe  ; and 
the  king  of  England,  who  remained,  pulhed  the  war  with 
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great  vigour,  and  not  only  defeated  Saladin  in  feveral  en- 
gagements, but  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Jaffa  and  Caefarca. 
Defected,  however,  by  the  French  and  Italians,  and  influ- 
enced by  other  weighty  confiderations,  he  concluded,  AD. 
1192,  with  Saladin  a truce  of  3 years,  3 months,  and 
3 days,  and  foon  evacuated  Paleliine  with  his  whole  army. 
A fourth  crufade,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Teutonic  knights,  in  confequence  of  the  miferies  which 
the  befiegers  fnffercd  at  the  liege  of  Acre,  and  at  the  miti- 
gation, or  at  lealt  with  the  marked  approbation  of  pope 
Ct4eftin  III.,  who  confirmed  the  above-mentioned  order  by 
a bull  iffued  out  the  23d  of  February,  A D.  1 192.  The 
fupportof  Chritt ianity , the  defence  ol  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy,  were  the  important  duties 
and  fervices  to  which  the  Teutonic  knights  devoted  them- 
felves  by  a folemn  vow.  The  fifth  crufade,  A.D.  H9S, 
was  excited  by  an  illiterate  prielt  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  Folk  of  Neuiliy,  who  deferted  his  parochial  duty, 
in  order  to  aflame  the  more  flittering  character  of  a popular 
and  itinerant  million  ary.  No  fooner  did  Innocent  III.  af- 
cend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  lie  proclaimed  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  the  obligation  of  this  new  crufade. 
The  e'oquent  pontiff  defcribed  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem,  the 
triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  fliame  of  Chrifltndom  : his 
liberality  propofed  the  remiflion  of  fins,  a plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  who  fhould  ferve  in  Paleftine,  either  a year  in 
perfon,  or  two  years  by  a fubftitute  ; and  among  his  legates 
and  orators  who  blew  the  facred  trumpet,  Fulk  of  Neuiliy 
was  the  loudeft  and  the  moft  fuccefsful.  Although  the 
principal  monarchs  of  that  period,  the  emperor  Frederick, 
Philip  Auguftus  of  France,  and  Richard  of  England,  were 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  circumlfances  not  much  inclined 
to  engage  in  this  expedition  ; nevetheltfs  the  preacher  was 
heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vaffals,  the  princes  of  the 
fecond  order;  and  the  foremoft  in  the  holy  race  was  Theo- 
bald, or  Thibaut  the  young  count  of  'Champagne.  His 
companion  in’  arms  was  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Char- 
tres; and  they  were  joined  by  a crowd  of  prelates  and 
barons,  who  imitated  their  zeal,  and  whole  names  it  is 
neediefs  to  mention.  The  operations  of  the  war  were  de- 
bated in  full  and  frequent  affemblies  ; and  it  was  refolved  to 
feek  the  deliverance  of  Paleliine  in  Esrypt,  a country, 
which,  fmce  Saladin’s  death,  was  almofl  ruined  by  famine 
and  civil  war.  But  as  the  French  barons  who  took  the 
lead  in  this  fcufinefs  were  deftitr.te  of  (hips  and  ignorant  of 
navigation,  they  difpatched  6 deputies  to  Venice,  to  fo  i- 
cit,  on  motives  of  piety  or  intertill,  the  aid  of  that  power- 
ful republic.  The  deputies  were  hofpitably  received  ; and 
after  much  deliberation  and  debate,  they  were  authoritatively 
informed  that  they  would  aflift  them  on  certain  conditions, 
which  they  propofed.  They  offered  a conftderab'e  number 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  and  fhips  for  the  tile  of  their  horfes 
and  foot-foldiers,  to  fupply  them  with  provifions  for  nine 
months,  and  to  join  the  atmament  with  a fquadron  of  50 
gallies.  But  they  required,  that  the  pilgrims  Ihotild  pay, 
before  their  departure,  a fum  of  85,000  marks  of  filver; 
and  that  all  conquelts  by  fea  and  land,  fliould  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  confederates.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  departure  of  the  crufade. 
About  the  feftival  of  Pentecoft,  A.D.  1203,  Boniface, 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  enter- 
prife  was  committed,  difplayed  his  banner  and  marched 
towards  Venice  at  the  head  of  the  Italians;  he  wi",  attend- 
ed and  followed  by  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and 
the  moll  refpe&able  barons  of  France  ; and  their  numbers 
were  fwelled  by  the  pilgrims  of  Germany,  who  were  actu- 
ated by  views  and  motives  fimilar  to  their  own.  The  Ve- 


netians fulfilled  their  engagements.  After  obviating  fome  dif- 
ficulties that  occurred  in  their  negotiation,  the  fleet  and 
army  directed  their  firfl  hoftihties  3gainft  Zara,  a ftrong  city 
in  Sclavonia,  which  had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Venice, 
and  implored  the  prote&ion  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  This 
city  was  foon  compelled  to  furrender  but  this  commence- 
ment of  their  military  career  occafioned  great  difgull  and 
complaint.  The  pope  excommunicated  the  falfe  crufaders, 
who  had  pillaged  and  maflacred  their  brethren,  the  Hunga- 
rians, actually  enlifted  under  the  banner  of  the  crofs  ; and 
none  but  the  marquis  Boniface  and  Simon  of  Montfort, 
who  were  abfe,nt,  eicaped  thefe  fpiritual  thunders.  The 
crufaders  formed  an  alliance  with  young  Alexius,  the 
Greek  prince  ; who  promifed  in  his  own  and  his  father’s 
name,  that  as  foon  as  they  fliould  be  feated  on  the  throne  of 
Conftantinople,  they  would  terminate  the  long  fchifm  of 
the  Greeks,  fubmit  to  the  lawful  fupremacy  of  the  Roman 
church,  pay  the  crufaders,  for  their  fervices,  200,000 
marks  of  filver,  and  accompany  through  Egypt,  or  maintain 
during  a year  ic.ooo  men,  and  during  his  life,  500  knights, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  alliance  was  rati- 
fied by  mutual  oaths  and  ftals.  They  then  proceeded  to- 
wards Conftantinople  with  all  pofiible  fpeed,  which  they 
befieged  and  captured.  Thus  was  this  crufade  diverted 
from  Syria  to  Conftantinople,  and  the  conqueft.  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  empire  by  the  Latins. 

The  fixib  crufade  was  undertaken  A.D.  1217,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Konorius  III.  by  the  confederate  army  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  allied  army  was  commanded  by 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  joined  by  Leopold, 
duke  of  Auitria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  feveral  other 
princes.  In  this  crufade  200,000  Franks  were  landed  at 
the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  it  was  expedited  that  Pa- 
ltfline  might  be  lubdued  in  Egypt,  the  feat  and  ftorehoufe 
of  tli e (ultan.  After  a few  months  abfence  Andrew  return- 
ed into  Europe.  The  remaining  chiefs  carried  on  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  in  the  year  1220  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Damietta,  the  ftrongeft  city  in  Egypt  ; but  their  prof- 
perity  was  of  fhort  duration  ; for  in  the  following  year  their 
fleet  was  totally  ruined  by  that  of  the  Saracens,  their  pro* 
vilions  cut  off,  and  their  army  reduced  by  fieknefs  and  other 
caufes  to  the  greateft  diftrefs.  This  irreparable  lofs  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Damietta,  and  their  expectations  were 
completely  fruftrated.  By  the  evacuation  of  Damietta  they 
obtained  a fafe  retreat,  fome  corceffions  for  the  pilgrims', 
and  the  tardy  reftitution  of  the  doubtful  relic  of  the  true 
crofs.  The  failure  has  been  afcribed,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
the  abufe  and  multiplication  of  the  crufades,  which  were 
preached  at  the  lame  time  againft  the  Pagans  of  Livonia, 
the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Albigeois  of  France,  and  the 
kings  of  Sicily  of  the  imperial  family. 

A froentb  crufade  was  undertaken  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II.,  who  fet  out  A.D.  1228,  after  having  been  ex- 
communicated for  his  delay  by  the  incenfed  pontiff  Gregory 
IX.  As  foon  as  he  landed  in  Paleftine,  he  turned  all  his 
thoughts  towards  peace,  and  without  confulting  the  other 
princes  and  chiefs  of  the  crufade,  concluded,  A.D.  1229,  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  a truce  of  10  years,  with  Melic- 
Camel,  fultan  of  Egypt.  Fie  llipulated,  among  other 
things,  that  he  Ihould  be  put  in  pofftfiion  of  the  city  and 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem  ; which  condition  was  immediately 
executed,  and  the  emperor,  entering  into  the  city  with 
great  pomp,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own 
hands  ; and  he  then  returned  without  delay  into  Italy,  to 
appeafe  the  difcords  and  commotions  which  the  vindictive 
and  ambitious  pontiff  had  excited  in  his  abfence.  The  ex- 
peditions that  followed  were  lefs  important  and  lefs  fucceff- 
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ful,  Li  1 2 ',9  Theobald  VI.,  count  of  Champagne  and 
king  of  Navarre,  fet  out  from  Marfeilles  for  the  Holy  Land, 
accompanied  by  ftveral  French  and  German  princes  ; and 
in  the  following  year  another  expedition  wa3  undertaken  by 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II F,  king  of 
England.  The  former  of  thefe  expeditions  failed  through 
the  influence  of  the  emperor’s  ambafladors  in  Paleftine,  who 
renewed  the  truce  with  the  Mahometans ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a conliderable  body  of  Chriftians  was  defeated 
at  Gaza,  and  foch  as  efcaped  the  carnage  returned  to  Eu- 
rope. This  fatal  event  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  difcords 
that  fubfifted  between  the  Templars  and  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  arrival  of 
Richard,  induftriouflv  retarded  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  which 
had  fomewhat  revived  tke  hopes  of  the  vanquifhed,  was  in- 
effectual to  repair  their  lofs  The  utmoft  which  he  could 
accomplifh  was  to  conclude  a truce  with  the  fultan  of 
Egypt,  in  the  year  J241,  after  which  he  immediately  fet 
fail  for  Europe. 

The  eighth  crufade  was  undertaken  by  Louis  IX.  king 
of  France,  in  confequence  of  a vow  which  he  had  made 
in  the  year  1248,  on  occalion  of  a very  dangerous  illnefs  : 
his  fir  ft.  attempts,  after  he  had  arrived  in  Egypt  with  a for- 
midable army  and  a numerous  fleet,  were  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs  ; for  Damietta  yielded  to  his  arms  ; but  the  progrefs  of 
the  war  prefented  one  uniform  feene  of  calamity  and  defola- 
tion.  Famine  and  peftilence  overwhelmed  the  royal  army 
in  1 2 go  ; Robert,  earl  of  Artois,  the  king’s  brother,  was 
flain  in  an  engagement  with  the  Saracen  army  ; and,  a few 
days  after,  the  king  himfelf,  with  two  other  brothers,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  his  army,  were  taken  prifoners  in  a 
bloody  action  after  a bold  and  obilinate  refiftance.  The 
ranfom  of  this  prince,  together  with  the  reftoration  of  Da- 
mietta, ccft  a fum,  which  in  onr  days  would  amount  to 
about  190,000'pounds  Iterling.  After  having  remained  four 
years  in  Paletline,  he  returned  to  France  in  1254,  with  the 
fmall  remnant  of  his  formidable  army. 

The  ninth,  and  la  ft,  crufade  was  renewedby  the  f:  me  valiant, 
but  unfortunate  monarch;  who,  with  a formidable  fleet  and 
a fplcndid  train  of  princes  and  nobles,  arrived  upon  the  Afri- 
can coall,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fort  of  Carthage. 
But  a pellilential  difeafe  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Tunis,  carried  off  the  greateft:  part  of  his  army,  and 
ieized  at  laft  the  fovereign  himfelf,  who  fell  a victim  to  its  - 
rage  on  the  25th  of  Augutl,  A.D.  1270.  Louis  was  the 
lalt  of  the  European  princes  that  embarked  in  the  holy  war; 
the  dangers  and  difficulties,  the  calamities  and  diiafters,  and 
the  enormous  expences  that  accompanied  each  crufade,  dif- 
pirited  the  moll  zealous,  and  dilcouraged  the  moft  intrepid 
promoters  of  thefe  fanatical  expeditions. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  feveral  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  the  well, 
inlligated  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  renew  the  war  in  Palei- 
tine  againll  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Buc  their  fuccefs  was 
not  anfwerable  to  their  zeal.  Clement  V.  urged  this  bufi- 
■tiefs  with  the  greateft;  ardour  in  the  years  1307,  1308,  and 
-appropriated  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  for  carrying  it  on 
with  alacrity  and  vigour.  John  XXII.  ordered  a fleet  of  10 
ffiips  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  year  1319  to  tranfport  an  army 
of  adventurers  into  Paleftine,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  influ- 
ence of  indulgences  for  raffing  the  funds  neceffary  to  the 
lupport  of  this  great  enterprife.  But  it  was  a ground  of 
complaints  againll  their  pontiff,  that  he  made  ufe  of  the 
holy  war  as  a pretext  to  difguife  his  avarice  and  ambition. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII.,  a formidable  army 
was  railed  in  the  year  1330,  by  Philip  de  Valois,  king  of 
France,  with  a view  of  attempting  the  deliverance  of  Chrif- 


tians in  Paleftine  ; but  when  be  was  ready  to  embark  bis 
troops,  the  apprehenfion  of  an  invalion  from  England 
obliged  him  to  lay  alide  the  enterprife.  In  the  year  133  3, 
Clement  V.,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Venetians,  engaged,  by 
the  perfuafive  power  of  indulgences,  a prodigious  number 
of  adventurers  to  embark  for  Smyrna  ; but  the  want  of 
proviiions  obliged  them  foon  to  return.  Another  formida- 
ble army  was  raffed,  A.D.  1363,  in  confequence  of  the 
zealous  exhortations  of  Urban  V.,  and  it  was  to  be  em- 
ployed, under  John,  king  of  France,  in  an  expedition 
agairift  the  infidels  ; but  the  ur.expefted  death  of  that  prince 
difapppointed  the  expe&ations  formed  from  this  grand  pro- 
ject, andoccafioned  the  difperfionof  thenumerous  body  which 
had  repaired  to  his  liandard. 

Although  the  crufades,  which  walled  the  population  of 
Europe,  and  fquandered  away  immenfe  fums  of  money, 
will  ever  remain  in  the  records  of  hillory,  as  a lingular  mo- 
nument of  human  folly  ; yet  from  thefe  expeditions,  extra- 
vagant as  they  were,  beneficial  confcquences  followed,  which 
had  neither  been  forefeen  nor  expected.  I11  their  progrefs 
towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  crufaders  marched  through 
countries  better  cultivated  and  more  civilized  than  their  own, 
Conllantinople,  in  particular,  was  the  greateft,  as  well  as 
the  moft  beautiful,  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in 
manners  and  arts.  The  naval  power  of  the  eaftern  empire 
was  conliderable.  Manufailures  of  the  moft  curious  fabrick 
were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Conllantinople  was  the 
on'y  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. Great  wealth  flowed  into  the  capital  from  thefe  various 
fources  ; which  not  only  cherffhed  fuch  a tafte  for  magnifi- 
cence, but  kept  alive  fuch  a relilh  for  the  fciences  as  appear 
confiderable  when  compared  with  w'nat  was  known  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Alia,  the  European  crufaders 
found  the  remains  of  the  knowledge  and  arts,  which  the 
example  and  encouragement  of  the  caliphs  had  diffufed 
throughout  their  empire.  It  was  not  poffiblc  for  the  cru- 
faders to  travel  through  fo  many  countries,  and  to  bell  Id 
their  various  cuftoms  and  inftitutions,  without  acquiring  in- 
formation and  improvement.  Their  views  gradually  en- 
larged; their  prejudices  fubfided  ; new  ideas  crowded  into 
their  minds  ; and  they  mult  be  fenfible,  on  many  occafions, 
of  the  rufticity  of  their  own  manners  compared  with  thofe 
of  a more  polilhed  people.  Thefe  imprrffions  would  remain 
when  they  returned  to  their  own  countries.  A clofe  inter- 
courfe  fubfifted  between  the  eaft  and  weft  for  two  centuries  ; 
new  armies  were  continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Afia, 
while  former  adventurers  returned  home  and  imported  many 
cuftoms  to  which  they  had  been  familiarized  by  a long  reft- 
dence  abroad.  Accordingly  wc  dffcover,  foon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  crufades,  greater  fplendour  in  the 
courts  of  princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a 
more  refined  talte  in  pleafure  and  amufements,  together  with 
a more  romantic  fpirit  of  enterprife  fpreading  gradually  over 
Europe  ; and  to  thefe  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  fuper- 
ilition  and  folly,  we  owe  the  firft  gleams  of  light  which 
tended  to  difpel  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Thefe  effects, 
however,  would  be  (lowly  produced ; but  the  influence  of 
the  crufades  upon  the  (late  of  property,  and  confequently 
of  power,  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more 
immediate  and  more  difcernible.  The  nobles,  who  affumed 
the  crofs,  found  it  neceffary  to  raife  large  fums  for  thefe 
expeditions  ; but  the  genius  of  the  feudal  fyftem  did  not  ad- 
mit of  the  impofition  of  extraordinary  taxes  ; and  therefore 
large  fums  could  be  raifed  only  by  the  fale  of  their  poffiff- 
fions.  The  ardour  of  their  zeal  difpofed  them  to  alienate 
their  ancient  inheritances  at  a low  price  ; and  thus  the  mo- 
narchs 
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Marchs  of  different  kingdoms,  nine  of  whom  engaged  in  the 
firft  crufade,  feized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  confider- 
able  territories  to  their  crowns  at  a fmall  expence.  The 
fiefs  likevvife  of  thofe  great  barons  who  perifhed  in  the  holy 
war  and  left  no  heirs,  reverted  to  their  refpedtive  fovereigns ; 
and  by  this  acceffion  of  property  and  power,  the  regal  au- 
thority increafed  in  proportion  as  the  ariltocracy  declined. 
The  prerogative  of  fovereigns  was  alfo  extended  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  departure  of  thofe  powerful  vaffals,  who  were 
aecuftomed  to  limit  and  controul  it  ; and  thus  they  acquired 
a degree  of  weight  in  the  conftitution  which  they  had  not 
formerly  pofielfed.  Thofe  who  followed  the  crofs  were 
taken  under  the  fpecial  proteftion  of  the  church,  and  it 
denounced  its  anathemas  againft  fuch  as  Ihould  difguft  and 
wrong  them  ; hence  hoftilities  would  be  for  a time  fufpended, 
and  extinguifhed  ; and  a more  general  and  fteady  admini- 
ration  ot  juftice  would  be  introduced,  and  fome  advances 
would  be  made  towards  the  eftablifhment  of  a more  regular 
government  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  com- 
mercial effedls  of  the  crufades  were  not  lefs  conliderable 
than  thofe  that  have  been  already  recited.  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pifa  furnifhed  the  tranfports  in  which  the  crufaders  em- 
barked ; and  thefe  cities  received  immenfe  fums  for  freight 
on  account  of  numerous  armies.  The  crufaders  alfo  con- 
tracted with  them  for  provifions  and  military  (lores  ; and 
whilil  the  fleets  kept  on  their  coafts  as  the  armies  advanced 
by  land,  thefe  dates  engrofled  all  the  profits  of  that  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  Befides,  they  obtained  grants  of  the 
mod  extenlive  immunities  in  the  feveral  fcttlements  which 
the  Chriftians  made  in  Afia.  When  the  crufaders  feized 
Condantiuoplc,  and  placed  one  of  their  leaders  on  the 
imperial  throne,  the  Italian  Rates  were  confidcrable  gainers 
by  that  event.  Many  valuable  branches  of  the  commerce, 
which  formerly  centered  in  that  city,  were  transferred  to 
Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pifa.  The  wealth  which  thus  flowed 
into  thefe  cities  ferved  to  edablifh  and  to  maintain  their  li- 
berty and  independence.  By  the  increafe  of  wealth,  which 
was  owing  to  the  commerce  refulting  from  the  crufades,  a 
fpirit  of  activity  and  a paffion  for  liberty  and  independence 
were  excited;  fo  that  before  the  conclufion  of  the  lad  cru- 
fade all  the  confiderable  cities  of  Italy  had  either  purchafed 
Or  had  extorted  large  immunities  from  the  emperors.  See 
City  and  Charters  of  Community. 

In  tracing  the  confequences  and  effects  of  the  crufades,  Mr. 
Gibbon  dates, that  the  intercourie  betweenCondantinople  and 
Italy  diffufed  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ; and  feveral 
of  the  fathers  and  claiTics  were  at  length  honoured  with  a 
Greek  verfion.  If  we  compare,  he  fays,  at  the  era  of  the  cru- 
fades, the  Latins  of  Europe  with  tile  Greeks  and  Arabians, 
their  refpedlive  degrees  of  knowledge,  indullry,  and  art, 
our  rude  anceltors  mud  be  content  with  the  third  rank  in 
the  fcale  of  nations.  Their  fucceffive  improvement  and 
prefent  fuperiority  may  be  afcribed  to  a peculiar  energy  of 
character,  to  an  adtive  and  imitative  fpirit,  unknown  to  their 
more  polifhed  rivals,  who,  at  that  time,  were  in  a dationary 
or  retrograde  date.  With  fuch  a difpofition,  the  Latins 
might  have  derived  effential  benefits  from  events  whichopened 
to  them  a long  and  frequent  intqrcourfe  with  the  more 
cultivated  regions  of  the  Ead.  Their  fird  and  mod  obvious 
progrtfs  was  in  trade  and  manufactures,  in  the  arts,  which 
are  ilrongly  prompted  by  the  third  of  wealth,  the  calls  of 
neceffity,  and  the  gratification  of  the  fenle  or  of  vanity. 
But  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Latins  were  more  (lowly 
felt  and  fupplied  ; and  in  the  age  of  the  crufades,  they 
viewed  with  carelefs  indifference  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians  ; nor  did  they  derive  any  fubdantial  advantage 
from  it. . The  principle  of  the  crufades  was  a favage  fanati- 
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cifm  ; and  the  moft  important  effeils  were  analogous  to  the 
caufe.  Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  Cacred 
fpoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Paledine ; and  each  relic 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  a train  of  miracles  and  vi lions. 
The  adlive  fpirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their 
reafon  and  religion  ; and  if  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  wer.e 
the  times  of  darkntfs,  the  13th  and  14th  were  the  ages  of 
abfurdity  and  folly.  The  embers  of  the  arts  of  antiquity, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon  conceives,  were  rekindled  by  the  northern 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  ; and  after  a long,  interval, 
from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  forward,  the  tide  of  civili- 
zation began  to  flow,  about  the  nth  century,  with  a Ready 
and  accelerated  courfe.  During  the  two  centuries  of  the 
crufades,  its  increafe  was  great,  and  its  progrefs  rapid  ; and 
fome  philofophers,  as  we  have  already  dated,  have  applaud- 
ed the  propitious  influence  of  thefe  holy  wars : but  Mr. 
Gibbon  thinks,  that  they  checked  rather  than  forwarded  the 
maturity  of  Europe.  The  lives  and  labours  of  millions,  which 
were  buried  in  the  Ead,  would  have  been  more  profitably 
employed  in  the  improvement  of  their  native  country  ; the 
accumulated  flock  of  indudry  and  wealth  would  have  over- 
flowed in  navigation  and  trade  ; and  the  Latins  would  have 
been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a free  and  friendly  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  climates  of  the  Ead.  In  one  rtfpeft 
Mr.  Gibbon  perceives  the  accidental  operation  of  the  cru- 
fades, not  fo  much  in  producing  a benefit  as  in  removing  an 
evil.  “ The  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
was  chained  to  the  foil,  without  freedom,  or  property,  er 
knowledge  ; and  the  two  orders  of  ecclefiadics  and  nobles, 
whofe  numbers  were  comparatively  fmall,  alone  deferved  the 
name  of  citizens  and  men.  This  opprefiive  fyflem  was  fup« 
ported  by  the  adls  of  the  clergy  and  the  fwords  of  the  ba- 
rons. The  authority  of  .the  priefls  operated,  in  the  darker 
ages,  as  a falutary  antidote  : — they  prevented  the  total  eiy- 
tindlion  ®f  letters,  mitigated  the  fiercenefs  of  the  times, 
(helsered  the  poor  and  defencelefs,  and  preferved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  fociety.  But  the  independence, 
rapine,  and  difeord,  of  the  feudal  lords  were  unmixed  with 
any  femb'.ance  of  good  ; and  every  hope  of  indullry  and 
improvement  was  crufhed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  martial 
ariltocracy.  Among  the  caufes  that  undermined  that  Go- 
thic edifice,  a confpicuous  place  mult  be  allowed  to  the  cru- 
fades. The  edates  of  the  barons  were  diffipated,  and  their' 
race  was  often  extinguifhed,  in  thefe  coflly  and  perilous  ex- 
peditions. Their  poverty  extorted  from  their  pride  thole 
charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the 
(lave,  fecured  the  farm  of  the  peafant,  and  the  drop  of  the 
artificer,  and  gradually  redored  a fubdance  and  a ioul  to  the 
mod  numerous  and  ufeful  part  of  the  community.  The 
conflagration  which  deflroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of 
the  forefl  gave  air  and  fcope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  fmalle; 
and  nutritive  plants  of  the  foil.”  Gib-bon’s  Hid.  Rom. 
Emp.  vol.  ii.  Robertfon’s  Hid.  eh.  v.  vol.  i.  Hid.  Dif- 
quif.  concerning  India,  p.  13 1,  Sic.  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations,  vol.  i.  ch.  3.  Moiheim’s  Eccle.  Hid.  vol.  ii  and 
iii.  Hume’s  Hilt.  vol.  i.  and  ii. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  A.  D.  1148, 
there  was  alfo  a croifade  of  the  Saxons,  againft  the  pagan* 
of  the  north,  whom  they  determined  either  to  convert  or 
to  extirpate.  The  attempt  produced  the  ufual  effefts,  ra- 
vages and  murders,  and  then  was  dropped.  In  this  croifade 
the  archbifhop  of  Magdeburg,  the  bifhops  of  Halberftadt* 
Munfter,  Meriburgh,  Brandenburgh,  &c.  with  feveral  lay- 
lords,  embarked.  And  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fame 
century,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  there  was  alf® 
a croifade  undertaken  againft  the  Albigenfes  ; who  were 
become  powerful  in  Languedoc,  and  wha  had  no  ether 
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crime  but  that  of  reje&ing  the  tyranny,  idolatry,  and  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  See  Albigenses. 

When  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  were  diffeminated  in 
Bohemia,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  court  of  Rome  was 
much  alarmed  ; and  pope  Martin  V.  publilhed  a bull,  A.  D. 
1428,  which  he  fent  into  England,  as  well  as  into  other 
countries,  commanding  folemn  proceffions  to  be  made,  on 
the  fir  ft  Sunday  of  every  month,  in  all  churches  and  church- 
yards, in  order  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on 
the  heretical  Bohemians  ; and  promifing  60  days’  indulgence 
to  all  who  attended  thefe  proceffions,  or  who  faid  25  pater- 
nofters,  with  the  fame  pious  intention.  His  holinefs,  not 
'trufting  entirely  to  fupernatural  interpofition  for  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  proclaimed  a croifade 
againft  the  Bohemians,  granting  the  pardon  of  all  their 
fins,  and  the  happinefs  of  heaven,  to  all  who  contributed  to 
its  fuccefs,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  contribution. 
Many  of  the  Englifh  engaged  in  this  croifade,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter. 

The  capture  of  Conftantinople,  May  29,  A.  D.  1452, 
by  Mahomet  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  alarmed  all  the 
Chriftian  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe.  But  thefe  princes 
and  ftates  were  fo  much  engaged  in  war,  that  they  could  not 
unite  againft  the  common  enemy,  but  left  it  to  the  clergy  to 
wield  their  fpiritual  weapons  againft  thofe  adverfaries  of  the 
Chriftian  faith.  Archbifhop  Kemp  publifhed  in  England 
March  2,  A.  D.  1453,  an  order  for  proctfftons  to  be  made 
for  a whole  year,  and  he  was  followed  in  this  courfe  by  his 
fcicceffor ; proceffions  being  then  regarded  as  the  moft  ef- 
feftual  means  of  obtaining' the  divine  favour  and  affiftance. 
At  length  pope  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Silvius),  publifhed  along, 
eloquent,  and  pathetic  bud,  A.  D.  1463,  engaging  to 
march  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  a Chriftian  army,  againft 
the  Turks,  and  moft  earneftly  exhorting  all  Chriftians  to 
take  the  crofs,  or  to  contribute  by  their  money  to  the  fuc* 
cefs  of  the  expedition  ; promifing  the  pardon  of  fin,  and  the 
happinefs  of  heaven  to  all  who  complied  with  his  defire  : 
at  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  bulls  into  every  Chriftian 
country,  impoftng  a tax  of  one-tenth  on  the  benefices  of  all 
the  clergy.  Edward  IV.,  then  king  of  England,  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  pope’s  right  to  tax  his  clergy, 
and  yet  defirous  that  they  fhould,  on  this  occafion,  contribute 
liberally,  wrote  to  the  primate  to  raife  a handfome  fum  by 
voluntary  aiTeffment,  which  would  fatisfy  the  pope,  and 
prevent  the  publication  of  his  bull.  This  plan  was  adopted  ; 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  primate  could  pre- 
vail on  the  clergy  to  grant  fix-pence  in  the  pound. 

CROISE,  Lake  of, \ IJle  a la  Croife.  See  Crosse. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  on?  Ancient  Cufloms , pilgrims 
bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  who  had  already  been  there  ; 
fo  called  from  a badge  which  they  wore  on  their  garments, 
repre  fen  ting  a crofs.  See  Cross  a de. 

The1  word  croifes  is  alfo  extended  to'  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufaltm,  created  for  the  defence  and  proteftion 
of  pilgrims  ; and  all  thofe  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  See.  who, 
in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  Henry  III., 
and  Edw.  I.,  were  cruce fgnati,  1.  e.  dedicated  themfelves  to 
the  wars  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

• CROISIE,  Le,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire  ; 9 miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  with  a good  harbour,  and  306  miles 
S.W.  of  Paris.  E.  long.  ij°  S'  18",  and  N.  Sat.  470  if 
40",  according  to  the  French  computation.  It  is  the  chief 
place  of  a canton,  ire  the  diftrift  of  Savenay,  and  one  of  the 
84  maritime  quarters  into  which  all  the  principal  fea-port 
towns  of  France  are. divided,  with  a judge  of  admiralty,  to 
whom  the  maritime  fyndics  of  St.  Nazatre,  Montoir,  Mef- 


quer,  and  Redon  are  fubordinate,  and  who,  in  his  turn,  is 
fubordinate  to  the  admiralty  court  of  I. ’Orient.  Le  Croifie 
contains  2310,  and  the  canton  itfelf  55^4  inhabitants  in 
two  communes,  and  on  a territorial  extent  of  52^  kiiio- 
metres. 

CRQISIERS,  Crucigeri,  or  Crofs-Bearers , a religious 
order,  or  congregation  of  regular  canons,  fo  called. 

There  are  three  orders  which  have,  or  do  ft  ill  bear  this 
name  ; one  in  Italy  ; another  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  a 
third  in  Bohemia.  / 

The  firft  pretend  to  be  derived  from  St.  Clet  ; and  add, 
that  St.  Quiriacus  the  Jew,  who  ftiewed  S>  Helena  the 
place  of  the  true  crofs,  and  was  afterwards  converted,  re- 
formed them.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  they  fub- 
fifted  in  Italy  before  Alexander  III.  mounted  the  throne  ; 
for  that  pontiff,  flying  from  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  found  an 
afylum  in  the  monafteries  of  the  croifiers,  which  he  after- 
wards, in  1169,  took  under  his  prote&ion,  giving  them  the 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine,  &c. 

They  were  confirmed  by  Pius  V. ; but  the  difcipline  being 
much  relaxed,  they  were  fuppreffed,  in  1656,  by  Alexander 
VII. 

Matt.  Paris  fays,  that  the  croifiers,  bearing  ftaffs  with 
erodes  at  the  end,  came  into  England  in  1244,  and  prefent- 
ed  themfelves  before  a fynod  held  by  the  bifhop  of  Rochef- 
ter,  demanding  to  be  admitted.  They  were  here  called 
crouched  friars. 

Dodfworth  arid  Dugdale  mention  two'  monafteries  of  this 
order  in  England,  the  one  at  London,  the  other  at  Rye- 
gate  ; the  firft  founded  in  1245,  the  latter  in  1298  j fome 
add  a third  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  received  in  1349. 
M.  Allemand  fays,  there  were  fourteen  monafteries  of  crofs- 
bearers  in  England  ; adding,  that  they  came  from  Italy  3 
thofe  of  the  Low  Countries  difowning  them, 

The  croifiers  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France  were 
founded  in  1211,  by  Theodore  de  Celies,  fon  of  Bofon, 
who,  having  ferved  in  a croifade  in  Paleftine,  in  118S,  and 
there  found  fome  of  the  croifiers  inftituted  by  St.  Clet, 
conceived  a defign  of  inftituting  another  congregation  in  his 
own  country.  This  is  certain,  that  Theodore,  in  his  return 
from  Paleftine,  engaged  himfelf  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate ; 
and  went  in  quality  of  miffionary  to  the  croifade  againft  the 
Albigenfes  : and  that  at  his  return,  in  1211,  the  bifhop  of 
Liege  gave  him  the  church  of  St.  Thibault  near  Huy  ; 
where,  with  four  companions,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
order  ; which  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  and  Hono- 
ritis  III.  Theodore  fent  his  religious  to  Thoioufe,  to  join 
thofe  of  St.  Dominic,  and  combat  the  Albigenfes  ; and  the 
congregation  multiplied  in  France.  The  popes  have  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  croifiers  of  Italy  under  thofe  of 
Flanders.  The  croifiers,  or  port  croix  with  a ftar,  in  Bo- 
hemia, derive  their  origin  from  St.  Quiriacus,  and  fay  they 
came  from  Paleftine  into  Europe,  where  they  embraced  the 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  built  monafteries.  They  add, 
that  St.  Agnes  of  Bohemia,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other 
croifiers,  obtained  of  Innocent  IV.  to  add  a ftar  to  their 
habit.  But  the  ftory  of  St.  Quiriacus  has  no  foundation 
and  it  was  Agnes  herfelf,  daughter  of  Primiflaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  who  inftituted  the  order  at  Prague,  in  1234, 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  have  now  two  generals. 

CROISILLES,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Cakis,  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Arras,  with  a population  of  972  individuals. 
The  canton  has  28  communes,  and  14,487  inhabitants,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  18J  kiliometres. 

CROISSANT  Contourne',  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the 
half  moon,  looking  to  the  left  fide  of  the  fhield. 

CROISSANTEV 
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CROISSANTE',  Croix,  is  a crof.  crefcented  ; that 
is,  having  a crefcent,  or  half-moon,  fixed  on  each  end 
thereof. 

CROISS1LLE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Savoy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Geneva  ; i i miles  N.N.W.  of  Annecy. 

CROISSY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Marne  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Paris,  and  3 miles  from 
the  left  fhore  of  the  Marne.  Before  the  French  revolution 
of  1789,  it  conferred  the  title  of  marquis  on  the  lords  of  the 
manor. 

CROITES  Romos,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name 
given  to  the  territory  of  the  town  of  Cros,  fituated  in 
EgvDt.  Steph.  Byz. 

CROIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  a French  Proteftant 
minilkr,  who  fiouriihed  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Ufeze,  where  he  officiated  as  a minifter.  He  was  a con- 
fiderable  writer  on  controverfial  fubjedts  ; but  his  principal 
work  was  in  Latin,  intitled,  “ Obfervationes  faerse  et  hif- 
toricse  in  Novum  Teftamentum,”  1644.  In  early  life  he  was 
reckoned  a high  Calvinift,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  Univerfalifls.  He  died  in  the  year  1659. 

CROIX-DU-MAINE,  Francis  Crude  de  La,  a 
writer  frequently  referred  to  by  the  French  literati,  was 
bovn  in  the  province  of  Maine  in  1552.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  and  difeovered,  at  an  early  age,  a great  paffion  tor 
coliefling  books.  In  1584,  he  publifhed  a general  catalogue 
of  all  French  writers,  intitled,  “ Bibliotheque  Frarpoife.” 
He  was  author  alfo  of  a plan  of  a complete  library,  addreffed 
to  Henry  III.  He  was  aftaffinated  at  Tours  in  1592.  A 
new  edition  of  his  Bibliotheque  was  publifhed  with  that  of 
Verdier,  in  5 vols.  4to.  1772,  1773.  • 

Croix,  de  La,  G.  a French  landfcape-painter  of  fome 
eminence,  the  fcholar  of  Vernet,  vvhofe  fly le  he  adopted. 
Several  prints  have  been  engraved  from  the  piflures  of  this 
mailer.  We  fhall  only  mention  the  following : “ Le 

xTybre,  payfage  & les  orientaux  au  bord  du  Tybre,”  2 large 
pieces,  lengthways,  engraved  by  Aliamet.  “ La  Cafcade 
de  Tivoli,”  by  de  Flumet.  “ Vue  de  Mont  Vefuve,”  as  it 
appeared  in  1757,  lengthways,  1762,  by  Le  Mire.  Hei- 
necken. 

Croix,  de  La,  P.  F.  a portrait  painter,  a native  of 
Holland,  from  whofe  piflures  we  have  the  following  plates  : 
“ William  V.  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Princefs  Caroline 
of  Orange,”  two  handing  figures,  a pair,  engraved  by  Tanje, 
1757.  “ Portraits  of  the  fame,”  a pair,  by  Houbraken. 

44  Wolf  Dietrich,  Count  of  Beuchling,”  by  Bodenehr. 
£‘  J.  Van  Span,”  by  J.  Houbraken.  “ Eg.  Buys,”  by  the 
fame.  “ Sebaft.  1c  Clerc,  the  Engraver,”  by  Dupin.  Hei- 
necken. 

Croix,  La,  ert  Brie,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Marne  ; 6 miles 
W.  of  Provins,  formerly  a commandery  of  the  order  of 
Malta.' — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Eure  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Evreux,  properly  called  La 
Croix  Saint  Leufroy. 

Croix,  La,  a mountain  of  Piedmont,  in  the  dihrifl  of 
the  Four  Vallies  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Pignerol. 

Croix,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  W.  coalt  of  Africa,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  N.  lat.  30°  38k  W.  long.  90  55k 

Croix,  Sainte,  Santa  Crux,  one  of  the  three  Caribbee 
ifknds  of  the  Virgin  Group  which  the  Danes  pofleffed  in 
the  Well  Indies,  until  the  latter  end  of  December,  1807, 
when  the  three  Danifh  iflands  furrendered  by  capitulation  to 
the  Englifh.  Denmark  had  purchafed  St.  Croix  from  France 
in  1733.  It  is  fitaated  about  five  leagues  ealt  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  64th  degree  of  weftern  longitude,  and  the  1 8th  of 
north  latitude,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  long,  three  or  four 
broad,  and  interfered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers.  The  air  is 


rather  unhealthy  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  whole 
illand  being  almoft  level.  The  foil  is  uncommonly  fertile. 

St.  Croix  has  many  valuable  fugar  and  cotton  plantations. 
It  ufed  to  export  annually  from  20  to  24  00c  hogfheads  of 
lugar,  from  7 to  8000  puncheons  of  rum,  and  130  cwt.  of 
cotton.  Chrillianiladt  was  the  refidence  of  the  Danifh  go-^ 
vernor.  The  population  of  this  town  exceeds*^000  indf4' 
viduals,  and  it  has  a good  harbour. 

In  1796  this  i fl rind  had  a population  of  2223  white;  1164 
free  negroes,  and  25,425  negro  flaves ; but  the  importation 
of  flaves  into  the  Danifh  iflands  has  cenfed  fince  1803. 
There  were  in  St.  Craix  160  fugar  plantations,  each  of 
which  gave  150  hogfneads  of  loewt. 

The  other  two  Danifh  Well  India  iflands,  which  are 
likewife  in  peffiffion  of  the  Englifh  at  prefent  (1808),  are 
St.  Thomas  and  St,  John.  The  three  iflands  had  been 
taken  by  ihe  Englifh  in  iSor,  during  the  fhort  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  revived  con- 
vention of  armed  neutrality  ; but  they  had  been  reltored  af- 
ter the  memorable  battle  of  Copenhagen  of  the  27th  of 
April,  i8or.  (Oxholm’s  Danifh  Account  of  the  Danifh 
Weft  India  Iflands.) — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  12  miles  north  of  En- 
fifheim,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Colmar. 

Croix,  St.,  cr  Santa  Cruz,  a town  of  Luconia,  one  of 
the  Philippme  iflands,  which  is  feparated  from  Manilla  by  a 
river  that  flows  under  the  walls  of  this  city,  and  ferves  as  a 
harbour  for  merchant  (hips.  St.  Croix  is  in  part  equally 
well  built  with  the  capital ; peopled  with  Indians  and 
Spaniards  in  confiderable  numbers,  and  furrounded  by  three 
villages  of  the  natives,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fuburbs. 

Croix,  St.  a fmall  navigable  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 
runs  into  the  Avon  or  Pigiguit. — Alfo,  a river  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Britifh  province  of  New  Brunfwick,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  Paffamaquoddy  bay. — Alfo,  a river  in 
the  north-well  territory,  which  runs  into  the  Miffifiippi 
from  the  N.N.E.  about  50  miles  below  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

CROLIES,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble. 

CROMA,  Ital.  in  Mafic,  the  character  which  in  Eng- 
lilh  is  called  a quaver.  It  is  the  eighth  part  of  a femi- 
breve  ; has  a black  head,  like  a crotchet,  and  a hook  at  the 
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tail  : thus,  when  Angle,  ^ & ; but  when  united  with  other 

U 

quavers,  it  has  a Angle  tie  ; thus, 

and  Time-table. 

CROMACII  Craig,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Perth  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Crieff. 

Cromack  Head,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Bamff ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Cullen. 

CROMARTYHarbour,  in  Cromartyffiire,  in  Scotland, 
is  a fpacious  and  fafe  retreat  for  Ihips,  at  the  entrance  of 
Murray  Firth,  about  18  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  Invernefsarid  Fort  William,  or  Caledonian 
canal;  fee  Canal.  This  harbour  was  furveyed  in  i8ox  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Telford,  with  a view  to  forne  improvements 
therein  for  the  better  accommodation  of  (hips,  intending  to 
pafs  er  having  paffed  the  Caledonian  canal,  connecting  the 
call  and  weft  Britifh  feas. 

CROMARY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone,  and  diftriCl  of  Vezoul;  2^  leagues  N.  of  Be- 
fan$on.  , 

CROMATIC  French  Horns , in  Mufic , were  inftrument9 
3 F 2 manufactured 
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manufactured  by  Charles  Clagget,  of  Greek-ftreet,  Soho, 
which,  we  are  toid,  were  capable  of  proddcing  the  full  cro- 
matic  fcale  of  the  organ,  without  the  aid  of  crooks,  or  the 
inftrument  undergoing  any  fnrt  of  change.  On  the  15th  of 
April  1791,  a trial  of  two  of  thefe  inftruments  was  made 
in  a concert  in  the  New  Rooms  at  Bath,  in  the  prefence  of 
a full  company,  when  the  performers  are  faid  to  have  per- 
formed their  parts  in  feveral  airs  of  Haydn’s,  Giardini’s,  &c. 
and  to  have  modulated  as  far  as  feven  flats,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  violins,  violinccdlos,  & c.  evety  intonation  be- 
ing pointed,  clear,  quick,  and  in  the  natural  tone  of  the 
indrurrient. 

CROMAU,  Crumau,  or  Krumlow,  in  Latin  Cro- 
mena,  in  Geography,  a fmall  but  well  built  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bechin,  or  Bechynlko,  on  the  river  Mulda. 
It  has  a good  citadel,  and  a college  of  Jefuits,  and  confers 
the  title  of  dukes  on  the  princes  of  Schwartzenberg,  to 
whom  it  belongs.  There  are  fome  filver  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

CROMBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  7 miles  N.E.  of 

Siegen. 

CROME,  or  Croom,  in  Agriculture,  a name  provincially 
applied  to  an  implement  of  the  fork  kind,  with  crooked  or 
hooked  prongs.  Thus  we  have  muck  croom6,  turnip 
crooms,  &c. 

CROMER,  Giulio,  called  II  Croma,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a painter  of  fome  reputation  in  his  time,  who  was 
born  in  Ferrara,  about  the  year  1572.  He  was  the  fcholar 
of  Domenico  Mona,  but  his  llyle  more  refembles  that  of 
Jacopo  Bambini,  another  Ferrarefe  painter  of  that  period. 
The  piftures  of  this  artift  evince  much  ftudy,  and  confi- 
derabie  corredfnefs  of  defign  ; but  they  are  charadlerifed  by 
the  reddifh  tint  which  pervades  his  carnations,  and  a too 
odentatious  introduction  of  architectural  decoration.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Andrea  in  Ferrara  are  feveral  large  compo- 
fuions  by  this  mader,  reprefenting  the  aCtions  of  that  faint, 
befides  fome  fmall  altar-piCtures.  Cromer  died  in  1632. 

Cromer,  in  Geography,  a town  of  England,  fituated  on 
the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  having  a harbour 
for  fifhing  veffels,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  for  ereCting  a pier,  but  hitherto 
without  fuccefs,  the  fea  wafhing  it  away.  This  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  now : as 
it  had  two  churches,  one  of  which  has  been  demolifhed  by 
the  inundation  of  the  fea.  It  is  now  a place  of  refort  for 
fea-bathing ; and  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday  ; 23 
miles  N.  of  Norwich,  and  127  N.N.E.  of  London.  N.  lat. 

• 52r°  55'.  E.  long.  o°  30'. 

This  place  has  no  harbour  for  fliips,  but  veffels  of  60  to 
100  tons  burthen  are  laid  upon  the  fandy  beach,  where 
carts  can  be  drawn  to  them  when  the  tide  retires,  and  thus, 
coals,  tiles,  oil-cakes,  and  other  commodities  are  imported 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fome  corn  is  exported. 
A lighthoufe  ftands  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  eaftward 
of  the  town,  lighted  by  argand  lamps,  each  with  a large 
plated  copper  refltCtor  behind  it,  arranged  round  an  upright 
axis,  which,  by  means  of  a large  clock-movement,  is  made 
10  revolve  once  in  a minute,  confhntly  prefenting  to  the  ma- 
riner off  the  coad,  a feries  of  moving  lights,  fo  different 
from  any  other,  as  to  be  immediately  didinguifhed  in  the 
night. 

CROMFORD  Canal.  This  is  the  parliamentary  name 
of  a navigable  canal  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby,  ot  about  18  miles  in  length,  cut  about  15  years 
ago,  for  carrying  coals,  corn,  &c.  up  into  the  mining  dif- 
tri&  of  Derbyfhire,  and  bringing  down  lead,  mill-ftones, 
grind-done,  lime-ftone,  marble,  &e.  for  exportation,  by 
means  of  the  Erewafh  and  Nottingham  canals  with  which 
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it  connects  ; fee  our  article  Canal,  wherein  we  omitted  to 
mention  a fliort  collateral  cut  to  Lea  bridge  ftone-fawing 
mill  and  wharf ; it  is  near  half  a mile  in  length  from  the 
Derwent  aquedudt  bridge,  and  is  level  with  the  line,  except 
in  time  of  floods,  when  a lock  is  ufed  for  turning  the  fame 
over  the  weir  at  its  top,  into  Lea  brook.  Meffrs.  Dadford, 
Shavefby,  Benjamin  Outrarn,  and  Edward  Fletcher,  were 
employed  as  engineers  with  Mr.  Jeffop,  on  different  parts  of 
the  works  of  this  canal. 

Cromford,  a town  in  the  pariflt  of  Wirkfworth,  Derby- 
fhire ; within  35  years  pad  this  place  has.increafed  in  popula- 
tion, fo  as  to  have  become  a confiderable  town  : the  Cromford 
Canal  terminates  at  this  town  (which  fee).  Cromford  fough, 
a fubterraneous  drain  or  paifage  of  near  two  miles  in  length 
cut  in  the  folid  lime-done  rock,  for  freeing  the  lead  mines 
near  Winder  of  water,  at  an  expence  exceeding  30,000  /., 
gave  rife  to  the  fubfequent  profperity  of  this  place,  by  fur- 
nifhing  an  opportunity  to  Mr.,  afterwards  dr,  Richard  Ark- 
wright, to  eredl  his  fird  cotton  fpjnning  mill,  to  which  an- 
other dmilar  edablifhment  has  dnee  been  added.  The  late 
fir  Richard  Arkwright  eredled  a fpacious  and  convenient 
chapel  of  eafe  for  this  town,  of  the  falmon-coloured  grit 
done,  which  is  dug  on  the  S E.  fide  of  the  town,  above 
the  lime-done  Shale  dratum.  The  fame  patriotic  indivi- 
dual contributed  much  to  the  ornament  of  the  environs  of 
this  town,  by  his  plantations  and  other  improvements. 
Stocking-weaving  and  lace-weaving  are  carried  on  to  fome 
extent  in  this  town,  whofe  inhabitants,  the  girls  in  particu- 
lar, are  much  fubjedl  to  a.  difeafe  called  the  thick  neck,, 
from  a tumour  which  forms  in  that  part,  which  is  faid  by 
fome  to  be  hereditary. 

CROMIS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  coracinus  hrafiherfis  of  Ray, 
the  gualucupa  of  Marcgrave,  and  the  Labrus  cromis  of 
Gmelin;  which  fee. 

CROM-LECHE,  in  Brit'fh  Antiquity,  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Rowlands,  from  the  Hebrew 
carem-ludch,  a devoted  done  or  altar,  are  huge,  broad,  flat 
donee,  raifed  upon  other  dones  fet  up  on  end  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  are  common  in  Anglefey;  and  Mr.  Rowlands 
(Mona  Antiqua  Redaurata),  fuppofes,  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  altars  eredled  there  by  the  fird  colonids. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  “ Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great 
Britain,”  luppofes,  that  thefe  cromlec’ne  were  Danifh  mo- 
numents. Mr.  King,  in  his  “ Monumenta  Antiqua,” 
vol.  i.  inclines  to  think,  that  they  were  altars  for  idolatrous 
facrifices.  Mr.  Toland  alfo,  in  his  “ Hidory  of  the 
Druids,”  mentions,  that  the  cromleche  were  altars  of  a 
larger  fize  than  thofe  denominated  “earns,”  or  “cairns,” 
and  confiding  of  a greater  number  of  denes  ; fome  of  them 
ferving  to  fupport  the  others,  on  account  of  their  enormous 
bulk.  They  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circulaf- 
temples  of  the  Druids,  and  near  them  has  been  found,  oc- 
cadonally,  a prodigious  done,  which  fervtd  as  a pededal  to 
fome  deity.  He  lays,  that  they  were  places  of  worfhip, 
and  fo  called  from  bowing,  the  word  being  derived  from 
crom  or  cram,  wl  ich,  in  Armoric,  Irilh,  or  Welfh,  fignihes 
“bent,”  and  lech,  or  leac,  “a  broad  done,”  and  fignifying 
the  “ bowing-done.”  Mr.  Toiand  mentions  a cromlech  in 
Nevern  parifh  in  Pembrokefhire,  South  Wales,  having  the 
middle  done  j8  feet  high,  and  9 broad  towards  the  bafe, 
but  narrowing  upwards  : and  by  it  theie  lay  a broken  piece 
10  feet  in  length,  which  feemed  to  be  of  a weight  heavier 
than  20  oxen  could  draw.  But  at  Poitiers  in  France,  there 
is  one  fupported  by  5 leffer  Hones,  much  exceeding  all  in 
the  Britifh  iflands,  as  it  is  50  feet  in  circumference.  This 
he  conceives  to  have  been  a “ Rocking-done.”  At  Bod- 
ouyr,  in  Anglefea,  there  is  a noble  cromlech  ; many  of 
them  are  30  ton  in  weight  j but  they  differ  in  fize,  as  all 
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pillars  do  ; and  the  altars  are  always  larger  than  the  f£  Kif- 
tieit  vaen.”  In  Come  parts  of  Wales  thefe  (tones  are  called 
*'  Meineuguyr,”  importing  the  fame  with  “ cromleche.” 
In  Caithnefs,  and  other  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  thefe 
cromleche  are  very  numerous,  fome  of  them  pretty  entire, 
and  others,  not  fo  much  confumed  by  time  and  overturned 
by  florins,  as  dffordered  and  demolifhed  by  the  hands  of 
men.  But  no  fuch  altars  were  ever  found  by  Glaus  Wor- 
mius,  the  great  northern  antiquary,  nor  by  any  others,  in 
the  temples  of  the  Gothic  nations,  or  of  thofe  who  fpeak 
the  feveral  dialefts  of  Gothic  original,  from  Ireland  to  Svvif- 
ferland,  and  from  the  Bril  in  Holland,  to  Prefburg  in  Hun- 
gary, the  Bohemians  and  Polanders  excepted.  Among  the 
Germans  there  were  no  Druids,  and  they  had  no  facrifices; 
and  therefore  to  the  former  a)tar6  were  as  ufelefs  as  they 
were  necrffary  to  the  latter.  In  Jerfey  likewife,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  neighbouring  iflands,  there  are  many  altars 
and  cromlechs.  The  principal  cromlech  in  Ireland  was 
Crum-cruach,”  which  flood  in  the  midll  of  a circle  of 
j 2 obelifks,  on  a hill  in  Brefin,  a diflrift  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  formerly  belonging  to  Leitrim.  It.  was  wholly  co- 
vered with  gold  and  filver;  the  leffer  figures  on  the  12  Hones 
about  it  being  only  of  brafs ; which  metals,  both  of  the 
Hones  ar.d  llatues  they  bore,  became  every  where  the  prey 
of  the  Chriflian  priefts,  upon  the  converlion  of  that  king- 
dom. The  druidical  altars  of  a fmalier  fize  were  called 
“ earns,”  or  “ cairns.”  Thefe  earns  confifled  of  flones  of 
all  forts,  from  one  pound  to  a hundred  : they  are  round  in 
form,  and  fomewhat  tapering  or  decreafing  in  fize  upwards; 
but  on  the  fummit  was  always  a flat  Hone  : fome  of  them 
contain  at  lead  100  cart-loads  of  {lone  : and  if  any  of  them 
be  grown  over  with  earth,  it  is  by  accident,  in  the  long 
courfe  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  negledled ; for 
this  was  not  intended  when  they  were  firft  conllrudted,  as 
was  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  fepulchral  barrows  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  which  are  generally  of  earth.  Such  a place 
is  in  the  ancient  Celtic  language,  and  in  every  dialed;  of  it, 
called  “ Carr,”  and  every  earn  was  fo  difpofed  as  to  be 
within  view  of  fome  other.  On  the  earn,  called  Crig-y- 
dyon,”  in  the  parifh  of  Tielecb,  in  Carmarthenfliire,  the 
flat  (lone  on  the  top  is  3 yards  in  length,  j;  feet  over,  and 
from  10  to  12  inches  thick.  The  circumference  of  this 
earn  at  the  bafe  is  about  60  yards,  and  its  height  about  6 
yards:  the  afeent  being  very  eafy  : though  perhaps  a ladder 
was  originally  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  In  procels  of  time, 
the  earns  ferved  every  where  for  beacons;  though  they 
were  originally  defignrd  for  fires  of  another  nature.  See 
Belenus  and  Bel-tein. 

Of  the  altars  called  earns,  many  are  to  be  feen  entire  in 
Wales,  particularly  two  in  a parifh  of  Denbighfhire,  hence 
called  “ Kerig-y-Drudion,”  or  Druid’s  iloues,  and  one  in 
Llan-Hammwlch  parifh,  in  Brecknockfhire.  Thefe  Druids’ 
altars  were  commonly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temples, 
rear  the  great  {lone  or  coloffus,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned;  fuch  as  that  at  Carn  Llechart,  in  the  pariih  of 
Llan-gy veiach,  near  Swanfea,  in  Glamorganfhire,  and  others 
in  Scotland.  Thefe  are  called  by  the  Wtlfh,  in  the  fingular 
number,  “ Kill-vaen,”  that  is,  a flone-cheft;  and  in  the 
plural,  “ Killieu-vaen,”  flone-chefls.  But  they  denote 
things  quite  different  from  thofe  real  flone-chefls  or  coffins, 
commonly  of  one  block  and  the  lid,  that  are  in  many  places 
found  under  ground.  Wherever  a circle  occurs  without  an 
altar,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  one  formerly ; as  altars 
are  found  where  the  circular  obelifks  are  moftly  or  ail  taken 
away  for  other  ufes,  or  from  an  averfion  to  this  fuperftition, 
or  becaufe  time  has  deftroyed  them.  Thofe  who  adopt  the 
opinion,  now  commonly  received,  from  the  bones  which  are 
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often  found  near  thefe  altars  or  circles,  though  feldom  with- 
in them,  that  they  were  burying-places,  forget  what  Caefar, 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  other  authors  affirm,  concerning  the 
human  facrifices  offered  by  the  Druids ; and  in  millaking 
the  afhes  found  in  thefe  cams,  they  betray  an  ignorance  of 
thofe  anniverfary  fires  and  facrifices  for  which  they  were 
reared.  The  huge  coping- flones  of  thefe  cams  were  to  ferve 
as  altars,  and  altars  ol  the  leffer  form  are  frequently  found 
near  them;  as  in  the  large  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  there 
are,  befides  the  high  altar,  feveral  fmalier  ones. 

CROMMYON,  or  Cromyn  acris,  in  Ancient  Gco= 
graphy,  a promontory  of  the  ifie  of  Cyprus,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninfula,  towards  the  north,  between  Soloe  to  the 
fouth-weft,  and  Lapathus  to  the  fouth-eaft.  It  is  now  Cape 
Cormachitti. — Alfo,  a village  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of 
Corinth. 

CROMMYONESUS,  the  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a 
fmall  ifland  of  Alia  Minor,  which  he  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Smyrna. 

CIIOMNA,  a town  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  near  the  river  Parthtnius.  Steph.  Byz.  fuppofes 
this  p ace  to  have  been  the  ancient  Amaflris  ; but  Arrian 
flates  that  they  were  at  the  diHance  of  120  fladia  from  one 
another.  The  dcflruftion  of  Cromna,  however,  contributed 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  Amaflris. 

CROMNUM,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus,  fi- 
tuated near  Megalopolis. 

CROMONT,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  9 miles  E.  of  Abbeville. 

CROMORNE,  Fr.  in  Mttjic,  a reed-flop  in  mod  of  our 
old  organs,  built  by  Father  Smith,  and  other  Germans. 
And  we  believe  that  the  word  is  of  German  origin  : as 

krumon  is  crooked,  and  the  name  of  this  flop  fhouid  be 
written  krumhorn.  Whether  it  was  at  firft  intended  that 
the  tone  of  this  flop  fhouid  imitate  a cornet,  a fhawn,  or  a 
baffoon,  is  not  fettled.  Menage,  in 'his  Diet.  Etym.  thinks 
the  latter  ; and  the  tone  certainly  refembles  a baffoon  more 
than  any  other  inflrnment. 

CROMPTON  Point,  in  Geography , the  N.E.  point  of 
the  ifl-md  of  Dominica.  N.  lat.  15°  42'.  W.  long.  6i°  2 1'. 

CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Effex,  in  Biography , 
was  the  fon  of  a blackfmith  at  Putney,  in  Surrey,  but  who 
became  invefled  with  great  authority,  and  at  length  was  fa- 
crificed  by  the  prince  whom  he  had  long  and  faithfully 
ferved.  In  what  manner  Thomas  Cromwell  was  educated, 
and  for  what  prnleffion  he  was  particularly  intended  dots 
not  appear,  but  we  find  him  early  in  life  fituated  as  clerk  to 
the  Englifh  fi  ftory  at  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1510  he  vi- 
fited  Rome  ; and  it  has  been  thought  he  ferved  as  a foldier 
in  the  duke  of  Bourbon’s  army,  and  that  he  was  prefent 
when  that  city  was  plund  red.  See  Rome.  As,  however, 
this  happened  in  the  year  1527,  and  it  is  known  that  Crom= 
well  was  adlively  employ  td  in  England  foOner  than  this 
period;  the  conjedlure  is  probably  without  foundation.  Pie 
was  patromfed  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  affifted  him  in 
founding  the  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich,  and  in 
procuring,  in  1525,  tne  fuppreffion  of  fome  monafleries  for 
their  endowment.  When  the  cardinal  was  difgraced , Crom- 
well ufed  his  utmofl  efforts  to  reftore  him  to  his  fovereign’s 
favour ; and  by  his  exertions  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of 
which  he  was  a member,  he  prevented  thepaffing  of  the  articles 
of  treafon  exhibited  there  againfl  him.  For  his  intrepidity- 
on  this  occafion,  he  obtained  the  king’s  favour,  and  was 
taken  into  his  fervice,  in  which  he  engaged  with  more  zeal 
than  honefty.  He  fuggelted  to  Henry  a project  for  raifing 
a fupply  of  money  of  his  clergy,  who  through  fear  gave  up, 
as  a gift,  about  120,000/,  For  this  and  other  fervices  he 
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obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  in  higher 
eftimation  at  that  period,  than  it  is  now;  he  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  privy-council ; and  in  15.34  rofe  to  the 
polls  of  principal  fecretary  of  Hate  and  mailer  of  the  rolls. 
In  the  following  year  he  took  an  adlive  part  in  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  monalleries,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  made  vifi- 
tor-general,  and  is  faid  to  have  exetcifed  the  office  without 
any  regard  to  the  principles  of  jullice  or  humanity.  His 
fervices  were,  however,  rewarded  by  the  king,  who  advanced 
him  to  the  pod  of  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  and  to  a 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  title  of  lord  Cromwell  of 
Okeham.  After  the  abolition  of  the  pope’s  fupremacy, 
lord  Cromwell,  under  the  title  of  king’s-vicar-general,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  eccleliaftical  power  in  the 
kingdom.  His  influence  in  this  fituation  he  employed  in 
favour  of  the  reformation,  to  which  he  was  apparently  much 
inclined  fromconvidlion, having  in  early  life  committed  to  me- 
mory Erafmus’s  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament.and  having 
been  prepoffifTed  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
during  his  refidence  in  the  Low  Countries.  Without  referring 
to  the  minuter  ads  by  which  he  promoted  the  caufe  which 
he  had  efpoufed,  we  may  obferve  that  he  encouraged  an 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  of  which,  when  fin ifhed,  he 
diredled  a copy  to  be  provided  for  every  parifh  church.  This 
in  thofe  time3  was  the  mod  important  and  truly  valuable 
gift  that  could  have  been  made  to  a parifh.  Honours  were 
ftill  increafed  on  the  head  of  lord  Cromwell  ; he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  jullice  itinerant  of  the  forefls  beyond  Trent, 
and  in  1539  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Efftx, 
.and  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England.  His  fortune  and  his 
property  in  land  were  augmented  in  full  proportion  to  his 
rank  in  life  ; he  obtained  many  noble  manors  and  eflates  out 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  religious  foundations.  Envy  and-  ill- 
will  were,  however,  the  conflant  companions  of  his  good- 
fortune  ; he  had  in  various  inflances  laid  himfelf  open  to  his 
enemies,  who  never  failed  to  take  every  advantage  of  his 
failings.  The  clergy  hated  him  for  his  exadions  on  their 
body  ; the  ancient  nobility  defpifed  him  on  account  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  origin,  and  his  fudden  elevation  to  the 
highelt  diftindioris  of  the  flate.  To  the  friends  of  law  and 
jullice,  his  arbitrary  proceedings  againfl  the  innocent,  or  at 
lead  againfl  thofe  who  were  not  permitted  to  defend  them- 
felves,  rendered  him  jullly  obnoxious.  He  had  been  chiefly  in- 
ftrumental  in  procuring  the  condemnation  of  the  countels  of 
Salifbury  and  the  marchionefs  of  Exeter,  on  charges  of  high 
treafon.  Under  fuch  circumltances  he  could  fcarcdy  hope 
to  finifh  his  courfe  without  dome  reverfe,  efpecially  fince 
his  only  fecurily  was  the  will  of  a prince  who  was  guided 
by  no  principle  but  that  of  gratifying  his  ,.own  paffions  at 
any  price.  Cromwell  had  recommended  Anne  of  Cleves  to 
Henry  as  a wife  ; from  her  he  hoped  for  fupport  in  the 
caufe  of  the  reformation,  being  a Lutheran.  Her  perfon 
did  not  anfwer  the  expeditions  of  the  king  ; he  determined 
to  difmifs  her,  and  to  avenge  himfelf  on  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  uniting  them.  He  was  accordingly  ar- 
relied  at  the  council  table  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a zealous 
catholic,  on  the  charge  of  high  treafon  ; and,  in  conformity 
to  the  wicked  precedent  which  he  had  given,  he  was  con- 
demned without  being  permitted  to  jutlify  himfelf.  He 
pleaded  by  an  humble  petition  with  the  king  ; thrice  was 
the  prayer  of  the  fupplicant  read  to  his  majefty,  but  he  was 
inexorable  ; the  great  men  of  the  earth  rarely  forgive,  and 
Henry  V1TI.  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Cranmer, 
whofe  charader  we  have  already  difeufied  and  appreciated, 
was  the  only  friend  who  ventured  to  acknowledge  Cromwell 
in  ’ his  misfortune:  he  wrote  to  the  king,  attefting  from 
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fervant,  and  affirming,  that  (<  he  loved  hismajefty  no  lets  than 
his  God.”  The  decree  was  however  pafled,  and  Cromwell 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  July  28,  1540,  declaring  with 
his  latell  breath  that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faith  ; wh;ch 
is  fcarcelv  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  principles  of  human 
adion.  Thus  fell  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex,  under 
the  weight  of  a tyrant’s  difpleafure,  whom  he  had  ferved 
with  fidelity,  courage,  and  refolution,  in  the  mod  hazardous, 
difficult,  and  important  undertakings.  Mr.  Hume  denies 
that  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  impeachment  of  lord 
Cromwell  of  trealon,  but  admits  that  he  jullly  merited  his 
fate,  for  fullering  himfelf  to  be  the  inllrument  of  the  king’s 
tyranny  in  the  cafe  of  the  countels  of  Salifbury  and  others. 
“ He  was,”  adds  the  fame  hiftorian,  “ a man  of  prudence, 
indultry,  and  ability,  worthy  of  a better  mailer,  and  of  a 
better  fate.”  Mr.  Gilpin,  fpeaking  of  his  condemnation, 
remarks,  that  “ among  all  the  arts  of  expediency,  iaid  up  in 
the  cabinets  of  princes,  the  readied  is  to  facrifice  a miniller. 
The  death  of  Cromwell  was  reprefented  to  the  king  as  the 
bell  mean  of  compofing  the  people.  But  though  prudential 
reafons  may  oblige  a prince  to  difeard  a miniller,  yet  guilt 
only,  and  that  nicely  examined,  can  authorize  an  ad  of 
blood  ; the  hand  of  a tyrant,  however,  generally  throws 
afide  the  balance.  It  is  a nice  machine,  and  requires  pains 
and  temper  to  adjull  it.  The  fword  is  an  inllrument 
more  decifive,  and  of  eafier  difpatch.  Henry’s  was 
always  ftained  with  blood — often  with  innocent  blood — 
but  never  with  blood  more  innocent  than  that  of  Eflex.” 
Biog.  Bat. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  one  of  the  mod  diftinguiffied 
characltrs  in  Englifh  hiltory,  who  raifed  himfelf  to  fupreme 
power,  from  an  obfeure  fituation,  was  foil  of  Robert  Crom- 
well and  Elizabeth  Stuart,  his  wife,  and  born  at  Hunting- 
don, on  the  24th  of  April,  1599.  At  the  free-fehool  in  this 
town  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  education,  which 
he  completed  at  Sidney  college,  Cambridge.  His  attain- 
ments iri  literature  were  by  no  means  coofiderable  ; and  he 
has  been  charged  with  exhibiting,  in  his  youth,  all  the  tur- 
bulence of  temper  which  was  compatible  with  a fvllem  of 
fcholallic  rellraint.  Trie  death  of  his  father  called  him 
home  from  Cambridge,  and  in  a fhort  time  after  he  was 
entered  at  Lincoln’s-Inn,  but,  in  the  interval,  the  want  of 
employment  afforded  him  Icope  for  indulgence  in  certain  ir- 
regularities which  gave  his  mother  much  uneafinefs.  In 
London  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  law,  for  the  iltidy 
of  which  he  was  intended,  but  giving  into  the  vices  of  the 
town,  he  involved  himfelf  in  expences,  which  the  fmallnefs 
of  his  fortune  would  ill  fupport,  and  reduced  him  to  difficul- 
ties. Still,  however,  he  has  the  apology  ufuaily  made,  in 
like  circumftances,  for  youth  ; as  he  married  before  he  h?d 
attained  to  the  a^e  of  twenty-one,  the  daughter  of  fir  James 
Bouchier,  and  from  this  period  he  began  to  lead  a grave 
and  fober  life.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  a few  years  after 
his  marriage,  he  came  in  for  an  eftate  of  nearly  500  /.  per 
annum,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  before,  by  ap- 
plying for  a llatute  of  lunacy  againfl  his  relation.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  this,  he  had  been  returned  member  of  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon  ; but,  on  coming  to  his 
fortune,  he  removed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  negleded  the 
church,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  openly 
joined  himfelf  to  the  Puritans.  In  1628,  he  was  eleded 
member  of  parliament,  and  was  fhortly  after  appointed  on 
the  committee  of  religion,  in  which  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  zeal  againll  popery,  and  by  complaining  of  the  biihop 
of  Wincheller’s  licenfing  books  of  a very  dangerous  ten- 
dency. During  the  recef6  from  public  bufinefs,  he  affo- 
dated  much  with  the  miniHers  who  had  been  iilenced,  and 
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invited  them  to  perform  religious  fervices  at  hisown  lioufe.  By 
the  fupport  which  he  gave  to  their  caule,  and  by  his  reftitu- 
tion  to  perfonsof  property,  of  that  which  hehad  formerly  gained 
by  gambling,  his  affairs  became  again  very  much  embarraffed. 
In  the  hope  of  adding  to  his  income  by  honeft  induitry,  he 
took  a farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  he  held  about  five  years, 
without  experiencing  tbofe  gains  which  he  had  anticipated. 
Uneafy  at  his  prefent  embarmfled  fituation,  he  formed  the 
pojedf  of  embarking  for  the  Weftern  world,  wh.ich  he  would 
probably  have  put  into  execution,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  a proclamation  againlt  emigration.  He  now  appeared 
in  various  lifeful  concerns  as  a man  of  bufinefs,  and  was  re- 
garded by  his  friends  as  one  defigned  for  matters  of  higher 
import  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Oliver  was  elected  member  of  the  Hong  Parliament,  for 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1640.  From  this  event  his  future 
greatnefs  is  to  be  dated.  In  the  houfe  he  was  zealous  and 
effiduous,  and  a very  frequent  fpeaker,  which  gave  him  a 
conllderable  degree  of  influence,  though  he  was  deemed 
inelegant  in  his  manners,  and  in  hisperfon  he  was  remark- 
able flovenly  and  carelefs  as  to  his  drefs.  In  1641,  he  was 
the  molt  adtive  perfon  in  carrying  the  Remonftrance,  which 
was,  in  fadt,  the  bafis  of  the  civil  war,  and  which  was  gained 
by  a majority  of  nine  only.  This  remonftrance,  of  which  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  under  the  article 
England,  contained  a concife  hiltory  of  the  enormities  of 
Charles’s  government,  the  evil  counfellors  who  had  guided 
and  did  guide  him,  and  the  mifehitfs  which  they  had  been 
meditating  againlt  the  houfe  itfelf,  for  their  oppofition  to, 
and  corredtion  of,  abufes.  It  occalioned  a debate  t hat  halted 
from  noon,  till  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning,  which  has  led 
fome  hiltorians  to  compare  the  decifion  to  the  verdidt  of  a 
half  ftarved  jury  : it  was,  however,  of  fo  much  importance 
to  the  caufe  of  the  oppofition,  that  many  from  this  time, 
who  had  been  wavering  in  their  politics,  gave  a decided 
voice  againlt  the  meafures  of  the  court,  and  it  difpirited 
fuch  as  adhered  to  the  king  fo  powerfully,  that,  from  this 
period,  they  ventured  to  make  no  refiflance.  Cromwell’s 
firmnefs  on  the  occafion,  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  many 
leading  men  on  the  fame  fide,  who  were  willing  to  put  off 
the  ddcuffion,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  fuccefs,  and  it  fo 
recommended  him  to  Hampden,  Pym,  and  others  of  the 
fame  party,  that,  from  henceforward,  they  admitted  him 
into  all  t’neir  councils.  Naturally  of  a clear  and  penetrating 
mind,  he  foon  obtained  an  infight  into  every  fubjedt  that 
was  deemed  of  importance  at  the  time,  and  fo  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  his  contemporaries,  ar.d  of  all  their  defigns, 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  manage  when  they  were  re- 
moved, but  even  to  contrive  the  means  of  difmiffing  fome, 
who,  at  this  crifis,  looked  upon  thcmfelves  as  his 
fuperiors. 

In  the  beginning  of  1642,  when  parliament  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  levy  of  forces,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  raifed  a troop  of  horfe,  of  which  he  took  the 
command  by  a comrmffion  from  the  earl  of  Effcx.  Though 
fubjedt  to  a higher  authority,  he  engaged,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, in  fome  fpirited  enterprifes,  which  were  very  beneficial 
to  his  party.  The  celebrity  that  he  acquired  as  a foldier 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatnefs  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained  as  the  ruler  of  the  country.  His  fucceffes  enabled 
him  to  increafe  his  force,  and  he  found  himfelf  in  a very 
fhort  time  colonel  at  the  head  of  a thoufand  well-difciplined 
horfe-foldiers.  Cromwell  uniformly  feledted  perfons  of  re- 
ligious principle,  who  felt  a zeal  for  the  buiinefsin  which 
they  engaged,  rightly  judging  that  men  of  abandoned  cha- 
radters  are  never,  on  trying  occafions,  to  be  trufted.  His 
kvies  confuted  o£  his  countrymen,  fubitantial  yeomanry,. 


and  their  fons,  whom  he  trained  in  excellent  difeipline,  and 
rendered  valiant  by  example  and  inftrudtion.  Cromwell  has 
often  been  charged  with  hvpocrify,  and  where  diffimulation 
anfwered  his  ends,  he  doubtlefs  made  no  hefitation  in'call- 
ing  it  in  to  his  aid  ; but  in  this  bufinefs  he  adopted  the  line 
of  manlinefs  and  true  courage  : in  addreffing  Jiis  men,  he 
faid,  “ he  did  not  mean  to  deceive  them,  by  pretending  to 
fight  for  king  and  parliament,  for  Ihould  the  king  himfelf  be 
found  in  the  oppofite  army,  he  would  as  foon  fire  his  piltol 
upon  him  as  upon  another  man.” 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the  detail  of  Cromwell’s 
military  tranfadiions,  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  we  may 
obferve  that  by  various  important  fervices  he  acquired  the 
complete  confidence  of  parliament,  and  was  in  the  year 
164J-4  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  horfe  in  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  Manchefter,  and  in  the  battle  of  Marfton-moor,. 
July  1644,  his  cavalry  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
and  gave  the  firft  fevere  blow  to  the  royal  party.  He  next 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which  his 
valour  was  fo  confpicuous,  and  the  efftdts  arifing  from  it  fo 
very  important,  that  he  was  fr y led  by  his  party  “ The  Sa- 
viour of  the  Nation.”  By  the  difeerning  and  the  wife,  his 
motives  were  fufpedted  ; and  his  coridudt  was  impeached  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  as  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  exhibited  charges  of  confiderable  moment 
againlt  fome  members  of  the  upper  houfe.  Thefe  accufa- 
tions  led  to  the  carrying  of  the  felf  deny  ingordinance,”  the 
profeffed  objedt  of  which  was  to  exclude  the  members  of 
both  houfes  from  commands  in  the  army.  By  this  meafure 
the  ear!  of  Manchefter,  the  principal  enemy  to  Cromwell, 
and  other  perfons  of  rank  and  conltquence,  were  excluded 
from  offices  in  the  army  : from  which,  however,  on  the 
fcore  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  that  fet  him  above  all  or- 
dinances, Cromwell  was  at  firft  occasionally,  and  at  length 
abfolutely  exempted.  The  chief  command  of  the  army  was 
now  committed  to  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a man  of  undoubted 
bravery,  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  but  unfit  to  cope 
with  Cromwell,  who  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  army. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1645,  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the 
moft  brilliant  exploits  in  the  battle  of  Nafeby.  On  that  oc- 
cafion he  had  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  after 
Ireton  had  been  beaten,  and  ralhly  purtued  out  of  the  field 
by  prince  Rupert,  it  was  Cromwell’s  charge  which  broke 
the  king’s  infantry,  and  fecured  a complete  vidtory.  He 
followed  up  the  fuccefs  of  the  day  with  other  adfions  of 
high  merit,  and  was  rewarded  by  parliament  with  2500/. 
per  ann.  and  when  he  refumed  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks 
were  returned  to  him  in  the  warmeft  expreffions,  which  he 
received  with  an  affedted  humility,  and  declarations  of  pro- 
found fubm'fiion  to  the  will  of  that  affcmbly.  Thofe  who, 
in  parliament,  had  excited  the  war,  for  the  fake  of  redreff- 
ing  grievances,  and  to  fet  fome  bounds  to  the  prerogative, 
were  now  defirous  of  peace,  to  which  they  conceived  no- 
thing would  fo  much  contribute,  as  having  the  king’s  per- 
fon in  their  hands.  For  this  purpofe  fir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
was  ordered  to  befiege  Oxford  : the  king  however  contrived 
to  efcape,  and  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  who, 
at  length,  fcandaloufly  gave  him  up  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a flipulated  fum  of  money.  Parliament,  having  thus 
attained  their  objedt,  was  defirous  of  difbanding  a part  of  the 
army.  Cromwell,  whofe  overgrown  authority  this  meafure 
wasmeant  to  check, contrivedtoturnit  to  his  own  advantage 
and  procured  from  the  general  regulation  1 an  exception  for 
Fairfax’s  army,  which  was  in  fadt  his  own*  From  this  pe- 
riod, the  ways  of  Cromwell  were  dirsdted  by  a policy  very 
difficult  to  unravel.  Ambition  was  1 doubtlefs  the  paffion 
that  had  fattened  on  his  mind : he  fought  for  power,  and; 
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was  carelefs  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  his  objefl.  He 
profeffed  principles  of  deference  and  refpeCH  for  the  parlia- 
ment, which  he  probably  held  in  contempt : under  the 
made  of  friendfhip  for  the  fallen  monarch  he  was  plotting 
againfl  his  life.  By  his  inlligation,  the  king’s  perfon  was 
fe'zed  by  Cornet  Joyce,  who  had  no  orders  but  the  verbal 
inftru&ions  of  Cromwell  for  what  he  did.  When  Charles 
was  taken  to  head-quarters,  the  behaviour  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  was  fo  refpeftful,  that  it  was  thought  he  meant  to 
retlore  him  to  his  loft  crown  : he  obtained  a letter  from  the 
army  to  parliament  to  declare  that  their  caufe  and  that  of 
the  king  was  the  fame.  By  the  arts  of  Cromwell,  the  king 
left  Hampton  Court,  where  he  feemed  to  be  gaming  im- 
portance, and  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of 
the  I fie  of  Wight,  a perfon  devoted  to  the  interefts  of 
Cromwell.  A fecond  civil  war  in  defence  of  monarchy 
called  him  again  into  the  field:  he  marched  into  Wales, 
quelled  an  iniurredlion  there  ; from  thence  he  marched  into 
Scotland,  put  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  other  party, 
and  made  arrangements  conformably  to  his  own  wifhes,  and 
then  returned  to  Londou.  In  the  mean  time  parliament 
opened  a treaty  with  the  king,  which  might  have  been  con- 
cluded, had  not  Cromwell  interfered  : a detachment  of  the 
army  feized  the  king’s  perfon,  and  lodged  him  in  Huril 
caflle,  which  was  at  fir  ft  refented  by  the  parliament,  who 
commanded  the  general  to  recal  his  orders;  but  in  ilea  d of 
this  a part  of  the  army  marched  diredlly  to  London,  took 
poffefiion  of  it,  purged  the  houle  of  commons  of  the  bell 
part  of  its  members,  and  obliged  the  remainder  to  do  what 
they  pleafed.  The  fate  of  the  king  was  now  drawing  near, 
and  it  mull  be  admitted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  cruel  and  bloody  deed.  He  adled  the  hypo- 
crite, and  would  willingly  have  kept  through  the  whole 
bufmefs,  in  the  back  ground ; but  finding  that  his  own 
energy  was  requifite  to  accomplifh  it,  he  came  for- 
ward in  the  molt  public  manner : he  fat  in  the  court, 
figned  the  warrant,  and  probably  procured  net  only  the  ex- 
ecution, but  the  executioner,  whofe  name  and  character 
have  never  yet  been  fully  afeertained. 

The  conllitution  of  the  country  was  now  dellroyed,  and 
in  the  Head  of  one  fovereign.  there  were  nominally  many, 
under  the  name  of  a Council  of  State,  but  Cromwell,  who 
formed  it,  was  the  principal  member.  The  fpirit  of  the 
army,  which  he  had  foftered  for  his  own  purpofes,  feemed 
to  rife  againfl  him  ; a mutiny  broke  out,  which,  however, 
by  his  vigilance  and  refolution,  was  quelled  without  much 
ferious  mifehief.  He  was  next  called  to  Ireland,  where 
three  parties  were  oppofed  to  each  other,  viz.  the  native 
catholics,  the  royaliHs,  and  the  friends  to  the  parliament. 
He  went  out  in  1649  in  quality  of  lord  lieutenant,  with 
ample  powers,  and  with  a full  determination  of  reducing  all 
to  order.  Here  he  pradlifed  the  utmoH  rigour  of  the  law 
of  arms,  and  murdered  a multitude  of  people  wdio  oppofed 
his  projedls,  under  the  milder  title  of  military  execution, 
a phrafe,  which  by  others,  as  well  as  Cromwell,  has  been 
ufed  to  jullify  the  moll  favage  outrages  againll  humanity. 
At  Drogheda  he  is  faid  to  have  given  up  to  the  fword  more 
than  2000  veteran  troops  ; and  at  Wexford,  women  and 
children  did  not  efcape  his  fury.  By  thefe  means  he  re- 
duced Ireland  to  obedience,  and  returned  to  London  in  the 
following  fpring,  where  he  was  received  by  the  thoughtlefs 
multitude  with  the  moll  triumphant  exultation. 

Soon  after  his  return,  it  was  difeovered  that  the  Scotch 
had  invited  Charles  II.,  and  were  preparing  an  army  in  his 
fupport.  Cromwell  recommended  a previous  invafion  of 
Scotland,  and  was  himfelf  appointed  general  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  Hill  keeping 


the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  marched  to  Scotland 
at  the  head  of  20.000  chofen  troops,  a Hill  larger  army  was 
raifed  to  oppofe  him,  which  in  the  fir (l  conteH  were  proved 
to  be  unequal  to  contend  with  the  invaders.  The  battle  of 
Dunbar,  fought  Sept.  3,  1658,  terminated  in  a complete 
viftory  over  the  Scots,  with  great  (laughter.  Edinburgh 
caHle  fell  in  confequence  of  this  decifive  blow,  and  Crom- 
well reaped  various  other  important  fuccefles.  In  the  mean 
time,  Charles  determined  upon  trying  the  (Irength  and  at- 
tachment of  his  friends  in  England.  Cromwell  followed 
him,  and  at  Worceller  on  the  3d  of  September  1651,  he 
obtained  over  the  royal  army  what  he  denominated  his 
“ crowning  vidlory,”  attended  with  the  total  deflrudlion  of 
his  opponents.  He  now  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
was  hailed  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a conqueror  and  de- 
liverer of  his  country.  He  was  met  by  the  parliament  and 
its  fpeaker,  the  council  of  Hate,  and  the  magiflrates  of  the 
city,  who  were  afTtmbled  to  render  him  the  praife  due  to 
his  fuccefsful  labours.  A day  of  thankfgiving  was  ap- 
pointed, and  Cromwell  himfelf  was  rewarded  with  4000/. 
a year,  taken  from  the  forfeited  eflates.  From  this  period 
he  began  to  concert  meafures  for  fecuring  to  himfelf  the 
fupreme  power.  The  Long  Parliament  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  in  the  country  ; they  had  long  talked 
of  difTolving  themfelves,  but  had  always  found  pretexts  for 
putting  off  the  time  to  a more  convenient  opportunity. 
Cromwell  took  advantage  of  the  odium  which  attached  to 
an  afiembly  that  a.~"  ^red  determined  to  maintain  the  powers 
originally  delegated  to  them  for  their  country’s  good,  with 
a view  to  the  fordid  purpofes  of  felf-interefl.  He  refolved 
upon  a decifive  meafure  : he  founded  his  friends,  and  talked 
to  them  of  “ ejlablijhing  the  kingdom,”  a phrafe  made  ufe  of 
to  cover  his  real  defigns.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  in  every  inHance,  he  contrived  to  make 
perfons  of  different  views,  and  aimoH  oppofite  habits,  fup* 
pofe  that  their  intentions,  as  to  the  remedy  of  evils,  co  in, 
cided  with  his  own.  To  the  fober  and  religious,  he  com- 
plained of  the  fcandalous  lives,  and  diffolute  manners,  of 
certain  leading  republican  members.  He  expofed  the  pride 
of  fome,  the  traud  of  others,  and  the  intereilednefs  of  all, 
except  thofe  to  whom  he  was  immediately  addrefling  him- 
ftlf.  With  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  he  converfed  in  their 
own  Hyle,  profefling  a defire  that  the  faints  fhouid  reign  ; 
but  his  real  defign  he  kept  profoundly  locked  in  his  own 
bofom  ; fo  that  all  who  were  defirous  of  a change,  were 
willing  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts,  upon  the  full  perfuafion 
that  it  would  be  fuch  a change  as  they  themfelves  wifhed. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  on  the  19th  of  April  1653, 
he  called  a council  of  officers,  explained  his  defigns,  took  a 
party  of  300  foldiers,  whom  he  placed  about  the  avenues  to 
the  parliament-houfe,  and  entered  himfelf,  as  a fpe&ator  of 
their  proceedings.  They  were  debating  the  necefiity  of 
continuing  as  a houfe  till  the  November  of  the  following 
year.  Difpleafed  with  their  arguments,  he  called  major 
general  Harrifon,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  this  was 
the  proper  moment  for  a diffolution.  Harrifon  urged  upon 
him  the  danger  of  the  bufinefs:  as  if  fatisfied  with  his  rea- 
fons,  he  remained  quiet  a few  minutes,  till  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  fpeaker  was  about  to  put  the  qneflion  for 
palling  the  a&  of  continuing  their  duration,  he  then  flarted 
up,  and  bade  the  fpeaker  to  proceed  at  his  peril : he  com- 
manded him  to  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  houfe  in  a vehement 
tone  that  they  had  exifled  long  enough,  for  the  good  they 
had  performed.  He  then  addrefi’ed  individuals,  charging  them 
with  vices  which  they  probably  could  not  deny,  and  for  which 
they  had  no  expedlation  of  being  called  to  account.  A few 
of  them  attempted  to  reply  ; but  his  objedl  was  not  de- 
bate, 
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Bate,  But  deeifion.  u Come,  come,”  faid  he,  “T  will  put 
Bn  end  to  your  prating. — You  are  no  longer  a parliament ; 

I lay  you  are  not  a parliament and  (tamping  with  his 
foot,  he  bade  them  for  fliame  begone,  and  give  place  to  ho- 
nelter  men.  The  foldiers  inftantly  entered  the  honfe,  one  of 
whom  he  commanded  to  “ takeaway  the  bauble,”  meaning 
the  mace.  An  officer,  at  the  fame  time,  took  thefpeaker  by 
the  arm,  and  led  him  down  from  his  feat.  After  which, 
with  a degree  of  canting  hypocrify  that  neVer  was  furpafffd, 
he  addrtffcd  the  houfe,  faying,  “ It  is  you  that  have  forced 
me  upon  this  bufinefs,  for  I fought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  (lay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing 
this  work.”  To  conclude  the  fcene,  he  feized  the  hooks 
and  papers,  turned  the  members  out  of  the  houfe,  and 
locked  the  doors.  His  next  flep  was  to  aiffolve  the  council 
of  date,  after  which  for  a few  days  he  governed  by  his  own 
authority,  calling  to  his  aid  a council  of  officer-'.  Shortly 
after  a new  reprefentative  body  was  lummoned.  confiding  of 
142  members,  who  fr  m their  numbers  were  ftyled  the  Little , 
from  their  mann  rs  the  Gocl'iy,  and  from  the  name  of  one  of 
its  members,  “ Barebone’s  parliament.”  This  body  were 
found  unequal  to  the  charge  which  they  had  undertaken  ; 
the  greater  part  from  a fenfe  of  weakneis  refigned  their 
power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  the  reft  he  forcib  y 
difmiffed.  The  fupreme  power  again  devolved  upon  the 
officers,  who  conferred  upon  Cromwell  the  office  of  Protec- 
tor of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  This  happened  Dec.  16,  1653,  and  he  was 
folevnnly  invefted  with  the  high  trull  in  We  ft  mm  Iter-hall, 
and  from  this  time  lie  mult  be  confidered  as  the  tovereign  of 
a great  nation  ; his  power  was  almoit  boundlefs,  hut  he  ex- 
ercifed  it  with  prudence  and  dignity.  He  app'ied  himftlf 
to  ftate  affairs,  made  peace  with  Plolland,  and  entered  into 
treaties  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Portugal.  France 
and  Spain  appeared  ambitious  of  his  friend  (hip,  andthe  general 
ftate  of  Europe  was  fuch  as  to  give  to  England  a large  (hare 
of  confequence  among  furrounciing  nations.  In  hisdomeltic 
adminiftration,  he  was  an  emmy  to  religious  perf-cution  ; 
and  (hewed  a refpeft  for  the  rights  of  confcience.  He  dif- 
played  a zeal  for  jufbce,  but  was  extremely  fevere  in  punifh- 
ing  confpiracies  againit  the  ftate,  as  he  denominated  thofe 
which  were  levelled  again  ft  himfelf.  He  fummoned  a parliament, 
in  which  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  united  in  fending  repre- 
fentatives,  and  obtained  by  this  method  a fupply  o(  money 
neccffary  for  the  carrying  on  of  government.  This  body 
was  not  fufficiently  obfequious  to  his  will,  and  he  diffolved 
it  in  about  live  or  fix  months.  In  1655  an  infurrection  broke 
out  in  the  weft  of  England,  but  Cromwell  was  too  well  in- 
formed of  all  the  proceedings  to  feel  any  anxiety  on  this 
head  ; his  numerous  fpies,  and  no  monarch  had  more,  gave 
him  conftant  intelligence  of  every  thing  that  paffed,  and  he 
fuffered  the  mal-contents  to  proceed  far  enough  to  involve 
themfelves  in  the  penalties  oftreafon,  and  then  crufhed  them 
with  a blow.  Economy  and  frugality  were  not  character- 
iltics  of  Cromwell’s  reign,  and  the  want  of  money  led  him  to 
the  feizure  of  property  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spam,  which 
excited  a war  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  that 
quarter  the  refult  was  not  highly  favourable  to  the  Engliffi, 
unlefs  in  the  fubjedtion  of  Jamaica,  which  has  continued  ever 
fince  attached  to  this  country.  But  the  fucceffes  of  ad- 
miral Blake  in  the  Mediterranean  gave  great  importance  to 
the  protestor's  government,  and  railed  him  high  in  the  opi- 
nion of  foreigners.  France  was  glad  of  an  alliance,  upon 
the  condition  of  banifhing  the  Stuart  family  from  her  realms, 
and  giving  up  Dunkirk  to  England  ; and  a fplendid  embaffy 
from  Sweden  was  fer.t  and  received  with  great  parade. 

After  the  diffolutkm  f parliament,  Cromwell’s  government 
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might  fairly  be  denominated  a defpotifm,  for  the  money  war 
raifed  by  his  own  decrees  without  the  intervention  of  the 
people.  He  iffued,  among  other  mandates,  one  for  inflict  ng 
the  penalty  of  the  tenth  of  the  annual  income  upon  all  thofe 
who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and  comm  ffioners  were 
fent  into  the  f veral  counties  to  levy  the  fame,  who  were 
empowered  to  compound  for  the  fame  on  the  terms  of  a 
three  years’  purchafe.  Such  in  thofe  days  were  the  penalties 
of  high  treafon. 

I11  the  year  1636,  Cromwell  had  recourfe  to  another  par- 
liament in  order  to  obtain  the  ntceffary  pecuniary  fuppl  es  ; 
after  he  had  obtained  thefe  he  aimed  at  extorting  from  them 
the  title  of  kmg,  but  his  expectations  not  being  anfwered,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  that  of  protector;  he  then  attempted 
to  form  a new  houfe  of  peers,  but  the  ancient  nobility  re- 
fufed  toaflociate  with  the  Tons  of  the  protector,  and  others 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  raife  to  a fimilar  rank.  About  this 
period  a pamphlet  was  written  and  circulated,  entitled 
“ Killing  no  Murder,”  infilling  upon  the  tight  of  tyranni- 
cide ; this  work,  which  was  the  production  of  Titus,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  made  fo  deep  an  imprtffion  on  the  mind 
of  Cromwell,  that  he  probably  never  enjoyed  one  hour’s 
iolid  p-acs  after  the  peruiah  New  con  Yirators'  were  difeo- 
vered,  and  many  fuffered,  friir.e  in  conf. qUence  of  projects 
dtfeovered  before  they  could  be  attempted,  and  others  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  ufurper.  Among  thefe  were  fir  Henrv 
Slingfby,  and  Dr.  Flewett,  a clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England  ; for  the  latter  every  interelt  was  made,  particularly 
by  the  proteCtor’s  favourite  daughter,  but  the  irrevocable 
fentence  was  paffed  and  carried  into  execution.  She  fell  fick, 
and  with  almoit  her  laft  breath  execrated  the  cruel  pobey 
that  took  away  the  life  of  her  friend.  From  this  time  the 
health  of  the  protector  began  vifibly  to  decline  ; the  cares 
and  the  fears,  connected  with  his  greatnefs,  were  doomed  to 
bring  him  to  a fpeedy  end.  A flow  fever  terminated  his  t-xiil- 
ence  September  3,  1658.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  expect- 
ed this  termination  of  the  difeafe;  he  maintained,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  his  phyficians,  the  certainty  of  his  recoverv  ; 
but  took  the  precaution  to  make  his  will,  in  which  he  be- 
queathed the  reins  of  government  to  his  fon  Richard,  and 
to  Flenry  his  other  fon  he  left  the  governorfhip  of  Ireland, 
Fie  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Weltminfter  A.bbey, 
He  died  at  a period  when,  according  to  the  opinion  of  bi- 
fhop  Burnet,  “hisl.fe  and  his  arts  were  exhaulled  together, 
fo  that  if  he  had  furvived  ’ any  longer,  he  would  fcarcely 
have  been  able  to  preffrve  his  power.”  The  fabric  of  his 
greatnefs  was  falfe  and  unfound.  By  cunning  and  deceit 
he  had  attained  his  high  fituation  ; thefe  feemed  to  render 
him  the  lefs  affiftance  the  longer  he  lived,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  a very  few  years,  or  even  months,  they  might  have 
ferved  him  no  more.  His  own  children  are  faid  to  have 
been  all'foes  to  his  government,  either  royalifts  cr  republi- 
cans from  principle;  and,  perhaps,  fays  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, “ there  was  not  a perfon  in  the  nation  fincerely  at- 
tached to,  and  a well-wilher  of  his  government.”  It  were 
in  vain  to  look  for  a difinterefted  account  of  the  character 
of  this  great  man,  for  great,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  he  unqueftionably  was,  among  thofe  who  were 
the  witneffes  of  his  life  and  ccndudt.  No  two  writers  in 
the  prefent  age  feem  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of  meiit  or 
demerit  to  which  he  is  entitled.  We  fm.ll,  however,  quote' 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Granger,  who  has  indeed  drawn  differ- 
ent (ketches  of  him.  “ Oliver  Cromwell,”  fays  he,  “ united 
in  a very  high  degree,  the  characters  of  the  politician  and 
general,  and  occafionally  a {Turned  thofe  of  the  buffoon  and 
the  preacher.  He  broke  forth  from  his  obfeurity,  at  an  age 
when  others  think  themfelves  doomed  to  it  forever;  and 
3 G when 
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when  many  begin  to  entertain  thoughts  of  retiring  from  the 
world,  he  began  to  make  the  molt  confpicuous  part  in  it. 
He  availed  himfelf  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  talents 
and  weakneffes,  of  mankind  ; and  fuch  obftacles  as  would 
have  been  infurmountable  to  an  inferior  genius,  helped 
greatly  to  carry  him  on  in  his  career.” — He  is,”  fays  the 
fame  writer,  “ an  amazing  inftance  of  what  ambition  heat- 
ed by  enthufiafm,  reftrained  by  judgment,  difguifed  by  hy- 
pocrifv,  and  aided  by  natural  vigour  of  mini,  can  do.  He 
was  never  opprefTed  with  the  weight,  or  perplexed  with  the 
intricacy  of  affairs  ; but  his  deep  penetration,  indefatigable 
aftivity,  and  invincible  refolution,  feemed  to  render  him 
mailer  of  all  events.  He  perfuaded  without  eloquence ; 
and  exafted  obedience,  more  from  the  terror  of  his  name, 
than  the  vigour  of  his  adminiftration.  He  appeared  as  a 
powerful  inllrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  dared 
to  appeal  to  the  decifions  of  heaven  for  the  juflice  of  his 
caufe.  He  knew  every  man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  en- 
deavoured to  avail  htmfelf  of  their  refpeftive  talents.  He 
has  always  been  regarded  by  foreigners,  and  of  late  by  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  greatell  man  this  na- 
tion ever  produced.  It  has  been  difputed  which  he  molt 
deferved,  a baiter  or  a crown,  and  there  is  no  lefs  difparity 
betwixt  the  characters  drawn  of  him,  and  the  reports  pro- 
pagated by  his  enemies  and  his  friends.”  Biog.  Brit.  Har- 
ris’s Life  of  Cromweil,  &c. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  elaeft  fon  of  the  protestor,  was 
born  at  Huntingdon,  in  1626,  where  he  received  his  gram- 
mar learning.  When  he  was  about  20  years  of  age,  he  was 
entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  being  probably  intended  for  the 
bar,  but  he  was  too  much  attached  to  his  pltafures  to  make 
any  confidernble  progrefs  in  his  legal  ftudies.  Neither  in 
this,  nor  in  any  period  of  life,  had  he  the  ambition  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf.  His  political  opinions  were  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  his  father,  and  he  had  not  the  fmallefl  tafte  for  military 
diftinftion.  It  is  Paid  that  he  pleaded,  on  his  knees,  for 
the  life  of  Charles,  and  it  is  well  afcertained  that  he  joined 
the  party  who  wifhed  fuccefs  to  the  caufe  to  which  his  fa- 
ther was  the  moll  formidable  enemy.  By  the  proteftor  he 
was  raifed  to  fome  offices  of  diftinftion,  and  was  one  of 
his  new  peers.  Richard  rather  acquiefced  in  his  fate,  than 
felt  proud  of  the  honour  which  he  then  enjoyed,  and  which, 
as  the  heir  of  Oliver,  he  might  reafonably  anticipate.  Up- 
on the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  to  the  government, 
and  received  the  cfccultomed  homage,  with  addreffts  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation.  His  title  and  claim  were  acknow- 
ledged by  continental  powers,  and,  for  a few  months,  every 
thing  went  on  very  fmoathly.  A parliament  was  then  ne- 
ceflary,  which,  though  called  in  the  ufual  manner,  exhibit- 
ed fome  alarming  fymptoms  of  oppofition  ; difaffeftion  ap- 
peared alio  in  the  army.  In  this  exigence,  Richard  advifed 
with  his  .privy  council,  who  recommended  a diffolution  of 
the  parliament,  with  which  he  complied,  and  this  aft  may 
be  confidered  as  the  real  termination  of  his  power.  He  re- 
tained, indeed,  the  name  and  the  appearance  of  proteftor  a 
few  days  longer,  though  without  any  degree  of  authority, 
and  his  reign  was  finally  ended  by  the  refolution  of  the 
council  of  officers  to  invite  the  furviving  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  to  return  to  the  exercife  and  difeharge  of 
their  trull.  By  fome  of  his  friends  Richard  was  advifed  to 
retain  his  power  by  force,  and  to  cut  cfF  thofe  men  who 
were  aiming  to  deprive  him  of  fovereignty.  But  hecefpifed 
their  council,  and  fpurned  the  thought  of  retaining  power 
at  the  expence  of  blood.  He  quietly  fubmitted  to  all  the 
facrifices  that  were  required,  and  was  particularly  anxious 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  debts  which  the  lplendour 
of  his  father’s  funeral  feemed  to  fix  upon  him.  Parliament 
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gave  him  fecurity  for  this  purpofe,  and  ptomifed  a liberal 
provifion  for  himfelf  and  family.  At  the  reiteration  he 
thought  it  right  to  retire  to  the  continent,  though  there 
feems  to  have  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  king  or 
his  minifters  to  moled  him  ; and  fo  completely  was  he  for- 
gotten, that  his  name  was  not  once  mentioned  in  either 
houfe.  For  fome  years  he  refided  at  Paris,  under  a feigned 
name,  and  in  great  obfeurity  ; from  thence  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva, and  about  the  year  1680  he  returned  to  England, 
and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Theobald  in  Hertfordfhire,  under 
the  name  of  Clark,  where  he  lived  much  refpefted  by  thofe 
who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  He  died  in  the  year  1712, 
in  his  86th  year,  a happier  and  a better  man  than  his  fa- 
ther, but  pofTefTed  of  none  of  thofe  qualities  that  attraft 
notice  or  lead  to  celebrity.  He  is  deferibed  as  an  excellent 
charafter,  pofitffing  in  his  latter  years  great  gravity  and 
real  piety.  He  was  endowed  with  many  amiable  qualifica- 
tions, and  was  much  beloved  by  his  friends,  with  fome  of 
whom  he  kept  up  a correlpondence  to  his  death.  Pie  had 
been  married,  and  left  three  daughter',  who  fome  years  be- 
fore their  father’s  death  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of 
his  property ; by  an  appeal  to  the  law,  he  obtained  his 
right,  and  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  his  children,  whom 
in  his  laft  moments  he  recommended  to  “ live  in  love,  as  he 
was  going  to  the  God  of  love.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  the  youngefl  furviving  fon  of  Oli- 
ver, was  born  in  January  1627-S,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
was  introduced  to  military  fervice.  In  1649,  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  Ireland,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  returned,  and  was  elefted  member  of  the 
“ Barebone’s  Parliament,”  but  was  afterwards  fent  to  Ire- 
land in  a political  capacity,  and  at  length  was  lord-lieute- 
nant of  that  kingdom.  In  every  fituation  he  afted  his  part 
with  honour,  and  was  generally  refpefted.  Such  indeed 
was  the  integrity  of  his  charafter,  that  in  a letter  to  his 
brother,  he  faid,  “ 1 will  rather  fubmit  to  any  fufferings 
with  a good  name,  than  be  the  greatell  man  upon  earth 
without  it.”  Upon  the  refloration  of  Charles,  he  lived 
quietly  as  a private  gentleman,  and  took  no  part  in  the  va- 
rious changes  of  the  fl ate.  It  is  thought  that  he  rejoiced 
in  the  fucceffion  of  the  king  to  his  crown,  and  he  was  not 
only  included  in  the  aft  of  indemnity,  but  received  fome 
marks  of  favour  from  the  king,  of  which  he  expreffed  a 
very  grateful  fenfe,  in  a letter  to  lord  Clarendon,  through 
whofc  interpofition  the  benefit  was  obtained.  He  died  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  near  his  mother. 
Afctr  the  relloration  he  conformed  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  that  communion.  Many  are  the  teflimo- 
nies  to  the  excellence  of  his  charafter:  we  fhall  only  notice 
that  of  Mr.  Neal,  who  fays,  “ that  he  was  3 wife  and  dif- 
creet  governor : that  by  his  prudent  conduft  he  kept  the 
In  fir  in  awe;  that  he  brought  that  nation  into  a flourifh* 
ing  condition  ; and  that  he  behaved  with  fuch  generous  im- 
partiality, as  gained  him  the  efleem  even  of  the  Royalills 
themfeives.”  Biog.  Brit. 

CROMYON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a burgh  of  Corinth, 
fituated  on  the  gulf  to  the  ealfc  of  Schoenus.  It  is  pre.tended 
that  it  took  its  name  from  Cromus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  lo 
the  firff  times  of  Greece,  this  was  the  place  where  the  mort- 
11  er  of  cruelty,  called  Sinis,  faltened  the  limbs  and 
arms  of  travellers  whom  he  apprehended  to  branches  of  the 
pine-tree,  which  he  bent  to  the  ground  ; and  then  giving 
them  liberty  to  reftore  themfeives,  they  thus  tore  to  pieces 
the  unfortunate  wretches,  whom  the  favage  monller  doomed 
to  this  kind  of  death.  Thefeus  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed 
him  in  the  fame  manner.  Paufanias  mentions  the  faft,  and 
lays  that  thefe  cruelties  were  praftifed  towards  the  point  of 
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the  Ifthmus.  Here  was  an  altar  of  Melicertes.  When  Ino 
his  mother  plunged  herfeif  with  him  into  the  fea,  in  order 
to  preferve  him  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father,  the 
fable  fays  that  a dolphin  brought  her  to  the  fhore,  and  that 
Sifypluis  finding  the  body,  interred  it  in  this  place,  and  in- 
Ilituted  in  honour  of  her  the  IJlhmian  games. 

CRONACA,  Simone,  in  Biography , a Florentine  archi- 
tect, born  in  the  year  1454*  He  travelled  to  Rome  and 
other  cities  of  Italy  to  ftudy  and  take  exadt  meafurement  of 
the  antique  edifices.  Returning  to  Florence  he  acquired 
confiderable  reputation,  and  was  employed  to  finifh  the 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  begun  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano.  Among!!: 
his  other  works  at  Florence  are  the  “ Sagrefty  of  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Francefco  del  Offer- 
vanza,”  at  S.  Miniato,  in  the  fuburbs  of  that  c;ty.  He  died 
in  1509,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrogio. 
Vafari. 

CRONACH,  in  Geography.  See  Cranach. 
CRONBERG.  See  Cronenburg. 

CRONE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  (beep, 
which  denotes  an  old  ewe.  Thus  in  fpeaking  of  the  aged 
flock  of  this  fort,  they  are  ufualiy  denominated  crones. 

It  is  (hated  by  the  author  of  the  Farmer’s  Calendar  as  a 
common  fyitem  ot  management  in  inclofed  dilhnChs,  to  buy 
in  old  crones  in  the  month  of  September,  to  put  the  ram  to 
them  in  the  following  month,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  lambs  as 
they  become  fat  in  the  enfuing  fummer  and  autumn,  fo  as  to 
clear  the  whole  within,  or  at  molt  in  about  a year  from  the 
period  of  buying  them  in. 

And  this  is  fuppofed  a tolerable  method  of  management 
in  cafes  where  the  fences  are  in  a perfectly  Rcure  condition, 
and  the  food  in  great  abundance,  though  in  general  in- 
ferior to  the  fylhem of  wether  lamb?.  See  Sheep. 

Crone  (hock  is,  however,  confidered  by  the  author  of  the 
Minutes  of  Agriculture  as  a very  unprofitable  fort,  efpecially 
where  the  chief  fpring  food  is  turnips,  as  they  are  not,  from 
their  want  of  teeth,  capable  of  breaking  them  in  a manner  fo 
as  to  go  on  well  with  fuch  kinds  of  food. 

CRONE,  or  Koronow,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia, 
an  Pomerelia  ; 3^1  miles  louth  of  Dantzick. 

CRONEBANE,  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Ireland,  rifing  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
which,  with  Ballymudagh,  is  noted  for  its  copper  mines. 
The  chief  line  of  the  metalliferous  vein  extends  from  the 
hill  of  Cronebane  to  tiiat  of  Croaghan,  nearly  ten  miles  in 
length.  The  former  of  thefe  mines  is  wrought  by  a char- 
tered company  with  much  fcientific  art.  The  Ipecies  of  ore 
which  is  found  here  is  the  mod  common  of  copper  ores, 
called  copper  pyrites.  Copper  water,  or  water  in  which 
fulphate  of  copper  is  diffolved,  is  found  in  thefe  mines,  and 
it  is  accounted  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Europe.  Its  ftrength 
however  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  copper.  The  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  will  he  repaid  by  an  inveltigation  of 
tbeprocefs  by  which  this  water  depofits  almoft  pure  copper  ore. 
The  ore  is  fufed  at  Arklow,  but  afterwards  farther  refined  at 
Swanfea  or  Neath,  in  South  Wales.  The  ground  around 
thefe  mines  was  lately  bog  and  rock,  but  by  the  exertions 
of  captain  Mills  and  Mr.  Weaver,  its  appearance  is  now  al- 
tered, and  it  produces  excellent  crops.  Thefe  mines  are  fi- 
tuated  between  Rothdrum  and  Arklow,  about  28  miles 
fouth  from  Dublin.  Robertfon’s  Guide. 

CR.ONEBQRG,  or  Tawastehus,  in  Latin  Cronebur~ 
gum , a final!  town  of  Swedifh  Finland,  chief  place  of  the 
province  cf  Tavaftland,  011  a river  which  empties  itfeif  into 
the  lake  of  Wana,  63  miles  north-weft  of  Borgo,  73  norih- 
eaft  of  Abo.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1630,  in  a pleafant 
Situation,  by  count  Peter  Brahe,  and  favoured  with  conli- 


derable  privileges.  In  17 13,  it  was  taken  by  the  RufTnns* 
and  has  always  fufftred  confiderably  during  the  wars  De- 
tween the  Ruffians  and  the  Swedes.  Croneborg  has  the 
hundredth  vote  in  the  Swedifh  diet.  The  caftle,  which  is 
very  ftrong,  ought  to  be  exclufiveiy  denominated  Tavafte- 
hus  or  Tavafteborg.  It  is  ufed  as  an  arfenal  and  military 
magazine.  When  the  Ruffians  invaded  Finland  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February  1808,  the  Swedes  retired  under  the 
walls  of  this  caftle,  and  took  a concentrated  pofition  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

CRONENBOURG,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oufte,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
t rift  of  Malmedi,  with  a population  of  639  individuals. 
The  canton  has  five  communes,  and  2434  inhabitants,  upon 
a teriitorial  extent  of  133  kiliometres. 

CRONENBURG,  orCRONBERG,  a ftrong  caftle  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  on  the  weft  coail  of  the  Sound, 
near  the  town  of  Elfineur,  built  by  Frederick  II.  in  1756* 
for  the  purpofe  of  defending  the  entrance  of  the  Sound, 
which  is  only  133  1 fathoms  wide  oppofite  the  caft’e.  It  is 
conftrudted  with  large  blocks  of  hewn  Hone,  and  adorned 
with  feveral  turrets.  The  fortifications  are  reckoned  ex- 
cellent. However,  the  guns  of  this  caftle  could  not  pre- 
vent the  paflage  of  the  Englilh  fleet  under  admirals  Par- 
ker and  Nelfon,  in  March  1801.  Every  vtflfel  in  palling 
lowers  her  top  fails,  and  pays  a toll  at  Elfineur.  This  for- 
trefs,  it  is  generally  faid,  guards  the  Sound  ; and  ali  fliips 
are  obliged,  on  account  of  flioal  and  currents,  to  fleer  fo 
near  the  batteries  as  to  be  expofed  to  their  fire,  in  cafe  of 
refufal.  This  notion,  however,  is  erroneous  : although  the 
fa  felt  pafiage  lies  near  the  fortrefs,  the  water  in  any  part  is 
fufficiently  deep  for  vefiels  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the 
batteries,  and  the  larged  fnips  can  fail  even  clofe  to  the 
coall  of  Sweden.  The  conftant  difeharge  of  the  toll  is  owing, 
not  fo  much  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fortrefs  as  to  a compliance 
with  the  public  law  of  Europe.  Many  difputes  have  arifen 
concerning  the  right  which  the  crown  of  Denmark  has  to  in  - 
pofe  this  duty.  The  Swedes  were  for  fome  time  exempted 
oy  treaty;  but,  in  1720,  Frederick  I.  agreed  that  Swedifti 
vefttls  (hould  be  fubjedt  to  the  ufual  impofts.  All  velfels, 
btlides  a fmall  duty,  are  rated  at  per  cent,  of  their  car- 
goes, except  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swedifh, 
which  pay  only  one  per  cent . ; in  return,  the  crown  takes 
the  charge  of  conftrudling  llght-houfes,  and  eredting  fig- 
nals  to  mark  the  Ihoals  and  rocks,  from  the  Categate 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  The  tolls  of  the  Sound, 
and  of  the  two  Belts,  fupply  an  annual  revenue  of  above 
100,000/. 

It  was  in  the  palace  which  Hands  in  this  fortrefs  that  the 
unfortunate  queen  Carolina  Matilda  of  Denmark,  lifter  to  king 
George  III.  of  England,  was  confined  in  1772  ; from  hence 
fhe  was  removed  to  Zell,  where  file  died  of  a icarlet  fever. 
This  palace  is  a fquare  Gothic  building  of  free-ftone. 
Fiom  an  infeription  over  the  gate,  it  appears  that  it  was  be- 
gun by  Frederick  II.  and  has  been  repaired  and  augmented 
by  fucceedtng  fovereigns.  It  contains  two  good  portraits 
ot  Frederick  II.  and  Chriftian  IV.  and  feveral  battle-pieces 
reprefenting  the  wars  of  Chriftian  V. 

Adjoining  to  another  royal  palace,  about  half  a mile  from 
Cronenburg,  is  “ Hamlet’s  garden,”  which  tradition  reports 
to  be  the  identical  fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  wat 
perpetrated. 

CRONICAL,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Acronical. 

CRON1UM.  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Cromyon. 

Cronium  Mare , a northern  fea,  which,  according  t» 
Pliny,  was  one  day’s  fail  bevond  Thule.  It  is  called  Mare 
3 J j G 2 P.grum” 
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Pigrtim”  by  Tacitus ■ and  is  now  denominated  the  Icy  or 
Frozen  fea. 

CRONIUS,  in  Chronology , the  ancient  name  of  the 
Athenian  month  Hecatom'oseon,  v-'h’.ch  was  the  firft  of  their 
year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June,  and  be- 
ginning of  July. 

There  were  feafts  called  cron'tencs,  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  this  month,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Sa- 
turnalia of  the  Romans. 

Cronius  Mans , in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Greece,  in  the  Peloponnelus.  Diouyfius  of  Haiicarrtaffus 
])!aces  it  before  A'pbeus,  in  the  territory  of  the  town  of 
Pylae. 

CRONOBERG,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  province  of  Smoiand,  on  an  mconhderable 
jfland  in  the  Helge  lake,  which  formerly  had  a very  fine 
caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftiil  feen.  It  was  built  in 
1002,  by  St.  Siegfried,  the  firft  preacher  of  the  gofpel  in 
thole  parts,  and  given  to  the  hi  (hop  of  Wexie,  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  Bifhop’s-berg  or  B:fhop’s  hill.  But  in 
the  year  1545,  it  was  enlarged  and  walled  in  by  king  Guf- 
tavus  I.,  when  its  name  was  changed  into  that  of  Cronoberg, 
Crown’s  hill. 

CRONSCHWITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Neuftadt ; two  miles 
iiorth-eaft  of  Weyda. 

CRONSLOT,  or  Kronschloss,  Crown  Caftle,  is  a 
fort  bu’lt  in  the  year  1703  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia,  on 
a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Cronftadt  oppofite  the  fort  of 
St.  Alexander.  It  defends  the  only  paffage  through  which 
fhips  of  burthen  can  fail  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  Peterf- 
burg; its  fortifications  project  into  the  water  ; it  mounts 
feveral  batteries,  and  generally  has  a garrifon  of  100  men. 

CRONSTADT,  or  Kronstadt,  a fea-port  town  in 
the  northern  divifion  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Peterf- 
burg,  built  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  on  the  ifland  Re- 
tufari,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Kotloi,  or  Kotlinnoi  Ofirof,  the 
kettle  ifland,  but  flnee  the  year  1723  better  Known  by  the 
name  of  Cronftadt.  It  lies  39  verfts  weftmorth-weft  of  Pe- 
terfburg,  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
which,  from  this  ifle  to  Peterfburg,  is  denominated  the  gulf 
of  Cronftadt.  It  is  not  more  than  eight  fathoms  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  rather  flat,  about  Even  verfts  long  and 
one  broad  ; has  feme  weed,  chiefly  birch ; and  its  foil  is 
clay,  fand,  and  limtftone.  At  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland  is  the  town  of  Cronftadt.  Near  it  on  the  iouth  fide 
are  two  fmall  fortified  iflinds  called  St.  Alexander  and 
Cronflot.  There  is  a third  ifland  on  the  northern  fide  of 
the  channel  fmaiier  than  either,  named  St.  John. 

Ships  of  war,  frigates,  and  merchant  veflels,  whofe  malls 
exhibit  a huge  impervious  foreft  ; fortifications  of  granite 
projecting  into  the  water,  and  ipacious  and  lofty  magazines 
give  to  the  harbour  or  Cronftadt  a magnificent  appearance  at 
a diftance  : but  the  town  itffilf  anfwers  not  the  expectations 
which  this  appearance  excites.  There  are  but  few  good 
houfes.  It  is  a llracgling  place,  and  like -"11  Ruffian  towns, 
occupies  a larger  fpace  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habi- 
tations, which  are  mean  and  mollly  of  wood,  feems  to  re- 
quire. 

There  are  three  different  harbours.  That  to  the  eaft, 
in  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ruffian  Baltic  fleet  is.  laid 
up,  holds  25  large  fhips  of  war,  but  its  iffue  is  difficult, 
and  the  water  being  rather  .f refit,  accelerates  the  wear  of 
the  vefftls,  and  caufes  them  to  rot.  The  middle  harbour  is 
for  frigates,  floops  of  war,  and  yachts  belonging  to  the 
crown.  The  harbour  to  the  weft  is  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant fhips,  and  may  holdjix  hundred  veffels.  Clofe  to  it 


is  the  Peter’s  canal,  which  derives  its  name  and  its  origin 
from  Peter  the  Great,  the  immortal  founder  of  Cronftadt. 
Two  fine  obelifks  bear  inferiptions  commemorative  of  this 
great  undertaking. 

Dry-docks  for  the  refitting  of  men  of  war  were  begun  by 
Peter  at  Cronftadt,  in  the  year  1719,  but  negitdled  under 
his  fncceffors,  and  not  completed  before  the  reign  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Ten  fhips  may  be  put  upon  the  ft<  cks  at 
the  fame  time.  The  docks  are  provided  with  flood-gates 
for  admitting  and  letting  out  the  veffels,  and  the  water  is 
emptied  into  a vaft  bafon  of  granite,  from  whence  it  is  re- 
pumped  into  the  docks  by  means  of  a large  fleam  engine 
creeled  by  the  Carron  company  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1772. 
The  length  of  thefe  works  from  the  beginning  of  Peter’s 
canal  to  the  laft  dock  is  4221  feet.  The  docks  are  lined 
with  ftone  and  paved  with  granite.  They  are  40  feet  deep, 
and  105  broad.  There  is  alio  a foundery  for  calling  cannon 
balls,  and  a rope-walk  for  cables  of  ail  lizes. 

Another  canal  was  completed  foon  after  the  deatn  of 
Catharine  II.,  by  means  of  which  veffeis  of  all  fixes  are  en- 
abled to  take  in  their  {lores  at  the  very  gates  of  the  maga- 
zines built  on  both  tides  of  the  canal,  which,  like  the  Peter’s 
canal,  is  lined  with  brick-work. 

The  marine  hofpital  at  Cronftadt  is  on  a very  extenfive 
fcaie.  In  178S  it  had  at  different  times  25,007  patients; 
in  1789,  16,809;  of  the  former  20,9:4  were  cured,  of  the 
latter  12,974. 

The  academy  for  cadets  of  the  marine  was  removed 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  from 
Cronftadt  to  Oratvienbaum , from  whence  the  emperor  Paul 
transferred  it  to  the  Vaffih  Oftrof  quarter  at  P 'eifburg. 

The  population  of  Cronftadt  is  eflimated  at  30,000  indi- 
viduals ; mod  of  whom  belong  to  the  fleet,  and  to  the  gar- 
rifon. 

The  number  of  regiftered  burghers  does  not  exceed  300. 
The  ftreets  are  thronged  with  mariners  from  all  the  ports  of 
Europe.  There  is  an  Englifh  chapel,  and  a Lutheran 
church  for  the  Germans. 

Cronftadt,  being  feated  on  a fmall  ifland,  has  no  other 
communication  with  the  adjacent  country  than  by  water. 
Boats  are  conrirfuaily  paffing  between  Cronftadt  and  Orar.i- 
enbaum,  a diftance  of  feven  verfts,  which  in  (1  ill  weather  is 
crofted  in  one  hour’s  rowing..  Oranienbaum  is  only  23  verfts 
W.  of  Peterfburg.  In  winter  there  is  a common  carriage 
road  from  Pcteifburg  to  Cronftadt  on  the  ice,  down  the 
river  Neva  in  a direct  line  over  the  gulf  of  Cronftadt,  marked 
out  with  fir  branches,  and  by  the  fide  of  it  are  feveral  guard- 
houfes  and  a half-way  or  baiting  booth.  “ Tooke’a 
View'  of  the  Ruffian  Empire.”  “ Storch’s  Pidlure  of  Sr. 
Peterfburg.” — Alfo,  a handfome  and  populous  town  of 
Auftria,  in  Tranfylvania,  near  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  60 
miles  E.  of  Hermannftadt,  and  next  in  rank  to  that  piace. 
It  lias  three  large  fuburbs,  and  was  anciently  called  Brajfaii, 
BraJJo,  Braffovia. — Alfo,  a caftle  in  Sweden,  eredted  in 
the  year  1710,  near  the  fmaL!  town  of  Frofan  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  province  of  Jamtland. 

Cronstadt,  the  gulf  of  is  that  part  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land in  the  Baltic  fea  which  ftretcncs  from  the  ifland  and 
town  of  Cronftadt  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva,  or  rather 
to  St.  Peterfburg  itfelf.  See  the  preceding  article. 

CRONSTEDT,  Axel  Frederick,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated mineralogift,  was  born  at  Sudermania  in  1722. 
From  a very  early  period  he  fhewed  a great  attachment  to 
the  (Indies  of  natural  btftory  ; and  as  he  advanced  in  life  he 
received  feveral  appointments  from  the  government  of  Swe- 
den, connected  with  the  mines  of  that  country.  In  1753  Ije 
was  eledted  a member_of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at 
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Stockholm  ; and  in  1755  made  a tour  to  Norway,  to  infp-'dx 
the  mines  there.  The  greater  part  of  his  l'fe  was  fpent 
among  the  mines,  the  managernfnc  of  which  fell  chieliy  on 
him.  He  died  Aug.  1 / 65*  His  principal  work  was  entitled 
“ An  attempt  towards  an  Arrangement  of  Minerals,  or  or  the 
different  Subftances  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.”  He  publilh  jd 
many  papers  on  metallurgy,  economy,  See.  He  was  the  hrft 
fcientilic  writer  on  mineralogy,  and  was  the  inventor  of  moll 
of  thofe  terms  which  have  been  fince  applied  to  the  dilli  c- 
tion  of  the  external  characters  of  mineral  bodies.  Gen. 
Biog. 

CROOK,  in  R-ural  Economy , a term  often  provincially 
employed  to  fignify  a fort  of  Hrong  iron  hook,  inch  as  is  in  u(e 
for  hanging  field  and  other  gates  with.  It  is  alfo  fometimes 
apphed  to  the  crooked  ftaif  formerly  made  ufe  of  by  the 
fhepherd. 

Crooks,  a name  applied  in  fome  diftricts,  as  Devon- 
fliire,  to  a fort  of  pack-horfe  furniture,  by  which  various 
articles  of  the  farm  kind  are  conveyed  on  the  back  of  tire 
horfe.  It  is  a fort  of  contrivance  which,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  above  county,  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  load. 

And  it  is  remarked  by  the  fame  writer  that  “ hay,  corn, 
ftraw,  faggots,  and  other  comparatively  light  articles  of 
burden,  ate  loaded  between  “crooks”  formed  of  willow 
poles  about  the  thicktiefs  of  fcythe-handles,  and  feven  or 
eight  feet  long,  bent  as  ox-bows,  but  with  one  end  much 
longer  than  the  other.  Thefe  are  joined  in  pairs  with  light 
crolshars,  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long  ; and  each  horfe 
is  Turni  filed,  with  two  pair  of  thtfe  crooks,  flung  together, 
fo  as  that  the  fhorter  and  (Longer  ends  Hull  lie  ealy  and 
firmly  agairill  the  pack-faddle  ; the  longer  and  lighter  ends 
riling,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  more  inches  above  the  horle’s  back, 
and  Handing  lour  or  five  inches  from  each  other.  Within 
and  between  thefe  crooks  the  load  is  piled,  and  bound  fall 
together,  with  that  fimplicity  and  difoatch  which  long  prac- 
tice ftldom  fails  of  (Iriking  out. 

“ Cord-wood,  large  Hones,  and  other  heavy  articles,  are 
carried  between  (hort  crooks,  made  of  four  natural  bends  or 
knees,  both  ends,  being  nearly  of  the  lame  length  ; and  in 
life  the  points  Handing  nearly  level  with  the  ridge  of  the 
pack-faddle, 

“ Dung,  fand,  materials  of  buildings,  roads,  &c.  are  car- 
ried in  “ pots,”  or  Hrong  coarfe  panniers,  flung  together  like 
the  crooks;  and,  as  panniers  are  ufually  flung,  the  dung, 
tlpeciaily  if  long  and  light,  being  ridged  up  over  the  (addle. 

“ The  bottom  of  each  pot  is  a falling  door,  on  a Hrong 
and  flmpie  conHruttion.  The  place  of  delivery,  being 
reached,  the  trap  is  unlatched,  and  the  load  rcleafed.” 

Thefe  are  rude  methods  of  conveying  fuch  forts  of 
materials  which  have  continued  in  ufe  long  after  the  caufes 
which  introduced  them  have  ceafed  to  exift;  better  modes 
are  now  beginning  to  be  praftifed. 

Crooks,  are  fhort  tubes  of  brafs  of  different  lengths, 
adapted  to  fit  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tubes  of  French- 
horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones,  and  into  their  mouth-pieces, 
by  which  the  inllrurnent  is  lengthened  orfhortened  at  pleafure, 
in  order  to  tune  it  to  the  pitch  of  the  organ,  or  other  in- 
ffrument,  with  which  it  is  to  be  ufed  in  concert,  or  for  adap- 
ting it  to  perform  in  different  keys. 

CROOKED  Haven,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  Scotland, 
on  the  N.  coaff  of  the  county  of  Banff,  2^  miles  N.W.  of 
Cullen. 

Crooked  IJland , one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  In  this  ifland  is  a Angular  excavation  of  the  rocks, 
rtfembling  a dilapidated  firudture,  and  formed  by  the  violent 
agitation  and  continued  aftion  of  the  breakers  from  the  fea. 
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For  a minute  defeription  we  refer  to  M'KinnCn’s  Weft 
Indies,  p.  si. 

Crooked  Lake,  a lake  of  America,  in  the  Geneffee 
country,  communicating  in  an  E.  by  N.  direction  with  Se- 
neca bk:.  - Alfo.  ore  of  the  (mail  chain  of  lakes  which  con- 
nects the  lake  of  the  Woods  .with  lake  Superior,  on  the 
boundary  hue  between  the  United  S'ates  and  Upper'Canada, 
remsrkahle  for  its  rugged  cliffs,  in  the  cracks  of  which  are  a 
number  of  arrows  flicking. 

Crooked  Rimer,  a river  of  America,  in  the  (late  of  Geor- 
gia, and  county  of  C.imden,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Fa  oppniite  to  Cumberland  iflnnd,  12  1 r 14  miles  N.  from 
the  mouth  of  St.  Miry’s.  Its  banks  are  well  timbered,  and 
its  con  He  is  E.  by  N. 

CROOKEDNESS.  See  Distortion. 

CROOK  HAVEN,  in  Geography , a I'm  all  town,  or  rather 
village,  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  a harbour  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  at  the  weft.-rn  extremity  of  the  county,  a 
few  miles  N.W.  from  Cape  Clear.  The  harbour  is  narrow,  but 
all  good  ground,  well-fhe  tered,  and  has  water  fufficient  En- 
large fhips.  It  is  a commodious  pLce  for  vtffcls  bound  to 
theeaftward.  It  is  about  180  Irifh  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin, 
and  3 call  from  Mizen  Head.  N.  lat.  51°  25'.  W.  long.  90 
3 S'.  M-Kenzie. 

CROOKNEL,  in  Mineralogy , a miner’s  term  in  Der- 
by (hire,  for  a belly  or  wide  place  of  ore  in  a vein.  See  LuM, 
Kidney,  Nest. 

CROOM,  in  Geography , a fmaU  poll-town  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Maig,  142  miles  S.W» 
from  Dublin,  and  10  S.  from  Limerick. 

CROONE,  William,  in  Biography,  a native  of  London, 
received  his  education  at  Emanuel  college  at  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  admitted  a fellow  in  tiie  year  16 "4.  His  in- 
clination leading  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  loon  after  fet- 
tied  in  London.  In  1659  he  was  chofen  rhetoric  proftfforof 
Grefham  college,  and  the  following  year  regiller  of  the 
loyal  fociety,  which  held  their  meetings  there.  In  1662,  he 
was  created  doftor  in  medicine,  bv  mandate  of  the  king,  and 
the  fame  year  he  was  tlrhied  a fellow  of  the  royal  fociety, 
and  of  the  college  of  phyiicians.  In  1670  he  was  appointed 
letturer  in  anatomy  to  the  company  of  furgeons,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  fir  Charles  Scarborough.  Dr. 
Croone  had  travelled  fome  years  over  France,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  kept  up  a correlpondence  with  many  of  the 
foreign  literati.  O11  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  12th 
of  October  16S4,  lie  left  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  com- 
pany of  furgeons.  His  books  on  medicine  he  gave  to  the 
college  of  phyiicians,  thofe  treating  on  mathematics  to  Ema- 
nuel college,  to  which  college,  and  to  fix  other  colleges,  he 
left  the  fum  of  20/.  annually  to  each  of  them,  to  found  lec- 
tures in  mathematics,  and  to  the  college  oi  phyficians,  and 
to  the  royal  fociety,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  a houfe  in 
Old  .Fifh-ilreet,  the  King’s-head  tavern,  tor  ledlures  to  be 
read  annually  before  thofe  learned  bodies,  on  mufcular  mo- 
tion. The  only  publication  by  Dr.  Croone  is  a (mail  traft, 

“ De  rrrtione  motus  mufculorum,”  printed  in  London,  1664, 
4to.,  though  feveral  papers  were  left  on  philofophical  fub- 
jects.  Ward’s  Profcflors  of  Grefham  college. 

C ROUTES,  in  Mineralogy . a fubHance  found  about  the 
ore  in  the  lead-mines  at  Mendip,  being  a mealy,  white,  fofc 
ftotie,  matted  with  ore. 

CROP,  in  Agriculture,  a term  figr.ifying  the  quantity  or 
produce  of  any  tort  of  field  crop,  as  of  grain,  pulfe,  roots, 
plants,  grafs,  or  any  fimilar  kinds,  raifed  by  the  farmer  on 
any  portion  of  ground  atone  time.  And  from  this  diverfity, 
they  are  likewife  further  diltinguifhed  into  corn,  root,  and 
green  crops,  according  to  tke  circumftances  of  the  cale. 
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The  culture  and  utility  of  the  two  laft  forts  have  been 
greatly  increafed  within  thefe  laft  few  years,  in  confequcnce 
of  their  application,  as  cattle  food,  being  more  perfeftly  un- 
derftood.  It  is  indeed  to  this  circumllance  that  much  of 
the  modern  improvement  in  hufbandry  is  owing,  and  from 
which  a great  deal  of  the  increafed  profit  of  the  farmer  has 
been  derived. 

The  nature  of  the  different  forts  of  crops,  and  the  methods 
of  diftributing  them  on  different  forts  of  farms,  will  be  fully 
contidercd  in  fpeakingof  the  courles  of  crops.  See  Ce.ops, 

Cuurfe  of. 

Crop,  in  Gardening,  a term  denoting  the  produce  or 
kind  of  any  fort  of  vegetable,  plant,  fruit,  feed,  or  root, 
which  israifed  or  cultivated  upon  any  bed,  border,  or  other 
compartment  of  the  kitchen  garden.  They  are  diftinguifhed 
in  many  different  ways,  as  into  autumnal,  winter,  and  fpring 
crops,  into  early  and  late  crops,  and  into  feed  or  roat  ciods, 
generally,  as  well  as  fmall  feed  crops.  And  there  are  like- 
wife  various  forts  of  fruit  crops,  both  of  large  and  fmall  kinds, 
as  well  as  various  defcriptions  of  forcing  or  frame  crops. 
The  proper  management  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  crops 
conftitutes  a Drincipal  part  of  the  art  of  gardening. 

Crop,  in  Mining,  denotes  the  upper  part  or  covering  of 
a ftratum  ; thus,  the  roof  of  a coal-mine  is  fometimes  called 
its  crop. 

CROPALATE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria,  11  milts  S.E.  of  Roffano. 

CROPANI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra  : 9 miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Severina. 

CROPASSIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
C&labria  Citra  : 7 miles  W.  of  Umbriatico. 

CROPERDY,  a village  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  the  hundred 
of  Banbury,  3 miles  N.  of  Banbury,  and  78  N.W.  of  Lon- 
don ; is  fituate  on  the  Charweli  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Oxford  canal,  at  a place  where  it  was  once  propofed  that 
the  Stratford  and  Croperdy  canal  fhould  join  this.  (See 
Canal.)  In  the  year  1644,  a battle  was  fought  here  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  king  and  thofe  of  the  parliament, 
fn  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 

CROPHI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Egypt, 
between  Elephantina  and  Syene.  The  fources  of  the  Nile, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  between  this  mountain  and 
that  of  Mophi. 

CROPPER,  or  Dutch  Cropper,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
of  a particular  fpecies  of  pigeon,  called  the  columba  guttu- 
rofa  Bataviie,  by  Moore  : the  gutturofa,  a variety  of  the  Co- 
LUiMBA  domejlica,  which  fee.  It  is  naturally  thick,  and  has 
its  name  from  its  large  crop,  or  bag  of  wind,  which  it 
carries  under  its  beak,  and  can  at  pleafure  either  raife  .or  de- 
prel's.  Thefe  are  thick  bodied,  and  (liort  ; their  legs  are 
alfo  thick  and  fhort,  and  are  feathered  down  to  the  feet ; 
the  crop  is  large  ai  d hangs  low  ; the  feathers  on  the  thighs 
hang  loofe  ; and  their  legs  Hand  wide  ; they  are  gravel-eyed, 
and  are  generally  very  bad  feeders. 

There  arc  of  thefe  pigeons  of  all  colours,  and  thofe  who 
are  careful  of  them,  generally  take  them  away  from  their 
proper  parent,  while  young,  and  breed  them  under  the  females 
of  other  fpecies. 

CROPS,  Courfe  of,  in  Agriculture,  denotes  the  means  or 
methods  of  adapting  and  halting  them  in  fuch  a manner  to 
the  particular  nature  of  the  land  or  foil,  as  that  they  may 
render  it  the  molt  abundant  and  productive,  with  the  lealt 
poffible  degree  of  deterioration  or  exhauftion  of  its  fertile 
properties.  It  has  been  well  oblerved  by  a late  writer  that 
“ the  proper  cropping  of  arable  laud  is  a matter  of  the  ut- 
m.olt  importance  to  the  intereits  of  the  farmer,  as  upon  it  in 
3 great  meafure  mult  depend  the  profits  and  advantages 


which  he  is  to  derive  from  his  labour  and  induflry.”  It  is 
conceived  by  Mr.  Billingfley,  an  experienced  agriculturalift 
in  the  weftern  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  “ the  moft  promi- 
nent feature  in  good  farming,  and  that  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  foil  may  be  increafed  in  a threefold  proportion  : and 

by  another  writer  in  a more  fouthern  diftrift,  as  one  of  the 
moft  important  fubjects  that  can  occupy  the  attention  or 
exercife  the  ingenuity  and  fkill  of  the  agriculturalift.”  And 
Mr.  Young,  in  his  valuable  calendar  of  hufbandry,  conceives 
it  to  be  the  moft  important  fubjeft  that  has  been  treated  of 
by  the  modern  writers  of  hufbandry,  and  that  on  which  they 
have  thrown  far  more  light  than  upon  any  other  circumllance 
in  agriculture.  It  is  a very  Angular  and  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance,  he  fays,  that  before  the  reign  of  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  books  on  agriculture, 
there  is  not  one  author  who  had  any  tolerable  ideas  upon  this 
fubjeft,  or  even  annexed  to  it  any  importance.  They  recite, 
he  obferves,  courfes  good,  bad,  and  execrable  in  the  fame 
tone,  as  matters  not  open  to  praife  or  cenfure,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  principles  that  could  throw  light  on  the 
arrangement  of  field-crops.  But  that  “ when  once  the  idea 
was  properly  flarted,  its  importance,  continues  he,  prefently 
became  obvious,  fo  that  thirty  years  have  carried  to  great 
perfection  the  precepts  which  praCtice  ha3  afforded  in  this 
branch  of  rural  economy.” 

And  that  it  demands  much  regard  by  the  cultivator  is 
fully  evinced,  fays  a late  writer,  by  the  great  advantages  that 
have  been  gained  by  it  fince  its  principles  have  become  more 
perfectly  underftood  and  more  extenlively  applied.  It  ha* 
indeed  been  well  remarked  by  the  editor  of  the  “ Annals  of 
Agriculture,”  that  “ wherever  either  very  good  or  very  bad 
hufbandry  is  found  on  arable  land,  it  refults  more  from  the 
right  or  wrong  arrangement  of  the  crops  than  from  any 
other  circumllance.”  And  that  “ no  diftriCt  is  well  culti- 
vated under  bad  rotations,  while  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to 
fee  any  badly  managed  under  good  ones.” 

It  may  be  oblerved  farther  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  bufinefs,  as  different  forts  of  plants  or  crops  not  only 
require  different  kinds  and  proportions  of  nutritious  materials 
to  be  drawn  from  the  earth  for  their  increafe  and  perfeCl 
growth,  but  alfo  different  lituations  and  conditions  of  for, 
it  mull  be  neceffary  to  adapt  them  as  much  as  poffible  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  land, 
and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  in  which  it  is  placed  ; and 
as  on  the  fame  principles  fome  forts  of  crops  may  exhauft  or 
deteriorate  the  foils  on  which  they  grow,  in  much  Ids  propor- 
tions than  others,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  with  many 
kinds  of  what  are  termed  green  crops,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  white  or  corn  kind  ; it  wid  be  requifite  to  al- 
ternate or  interpofe  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  the  ground 
may  fultainthe  lealt  poffible  injury  in  that  way.  In  addition 
to  the  above  obfervations  and  directions  ; it  may  hteewife  be 
of  great  utility  to  attend  to  other  circumltancts,  as  thofe  of 
introducing  fuch  forts  of  green  crops  as  are  moft  fuited  by 
the  lhade  of  their  leaves  and  the  kind  of  culture  which  they 
require  while  growing,  for  keeping  the  ground  clean  from 
weeds,  and  in  a mellow  and  fuitable  date  lor  the  reception  of 
the  more  valuable  kinds  of  grain  crops,  as  in  this  way  the 
neccffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  uneconomical  procefs  of 
fallowing,  may  be  conliderably  leffened,  if  not  wholly  ob- 
viated. It  has  been  (hewn  by  experience  that  all  the 
culmiferous  clafs  of  plants  injure  the  foil  in  a very  high  de- 
gree, which  probably  depends  upon  their  having  but  few, 
and  thofe  fmall  leaves;  confequently  being  nectffitated  to 
draw  their  nourifhment  chiefly  from  the  foil  at  all  periods  of 
their  growth,  but  efpecially  during  the  time  of  their  matu- 
rating their  feeds,  when,  from  the  dry  withered  date  of 
z their 
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their  leaves,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing1  can  be  drawn  from 
the  atmofphere.  But  they  may  be  prejudicial  in  other  ways, 
the  feeds  of  their  plants  ripening  all  at  the  fame  time;  on 
their  beginning  to  ripen  the  plants  become  ftationary,  the 
roots  ceafing  to  pu(h  or  penetrate  into  the  ground,  and  of 
courfe  to  move  or  loofen  it ; and  the  withered  leaves  and 
fapltfs  Items  being  cut  down,  leave  the  land  fully  expofed  to 
the  aftion  of  the  fun  and  winds,  by  which  it  becomes  dry, 
hard,  and  cornpadt,  being  greatly  exhaufted  by  the  diftipa- 
tion  of  its  moifture  and  other  properties,  while  opportuni- 
ties are  given  for  its  being  filled  with  weeds  before  the 
winter  fets  in.  Of  all  the  various  forts  of  this  clafs  of 
plants,  wheat,  from  its  being  the  heavielt  in  its  grain,  is  pro- 
bably the  mofl  deteriorating  in  its  effedts  on  the  foil,  while 
the  difference  between  barley  and  oats  is  but  trifling  in  this 
refpedt ; and  rye  is  well  known  to  be  lefs  prejudicial  in  this 
way  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 

In  regard  to  the  green,  or  what  are  frequently  termed  le- 
guminous crops,  and  thofe  of  the  root  kind,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  former,  from  their  feeds  being  formed  in  a 
fuccefiive  manner,  their  flowers,  with  green  and  ripe  fruit 
prefenting  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  on  different  parts  of 
the  fame  piant,  they  continue,  of  courfe,  in  a Hate  of  growth, 
pufning  their  numerous  fibrous  or  other  roots  deeply  into 
the  ground,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  derive  much  of 
their  nourifliment  from  the  furrounding  air,  by  means  of 
their  green  leaves,  till  the  very  period  at  which  they  are  cut 
down.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  ftraw  of 
Home  of  the  plants  of  this  clafs  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  grain  kind,  as  well  as  the  great  difference  in  the  ftate 
and  condition  of  the  land,  the  leguminous  plants  keeping 
the  mould  not  only  loofe,  friable,  and  mellow  for  the  plough 
in  the  way  noticed  above,  but  by  their  clofe  thick  fhade,  they 
preferve  the  moifture  in  the  land  in  an  effectual  manner,  and 
produce  a fermentative  procefs,  by  which  means  the  vege- 
table matters  which  are  covered,  are  fpeedily  reduced,  and 
the  foil  left  in  a rich,  moift  friable  ftate. 

Red  or  broad  clover  is  very  beneficial  in  this  way,  and 
when  cut  readily  fhoots  again,  keeping  the  foil  loofe  by  its 
deep  tap  root,  and  when  ultimately  turned  in,  affords  a 
large  portion  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  foil  ; and  befides 
it  admits  wheat  to  be  fown  on  a Angle  furrow,  by  which  the 
great  labour  and  expence  of  fummer  fallow  is  faved.  This 
probably  deferves  the  firft  place  as  an  ameliorating  plant  in 
cropping  land. 

And  tares  or  vetches  are  in  general  confidered  as  deferv- 
ing  the  next  place  in  the  fcale  of  improving  crops.  They 
have  much  fimilarity  to  the  pea  and  bean  in  their  habits  of 
growth,  but  of  lefs  fize.  There  are  different  varieties  or  forts  of 
them,  which  ierve  the  purpofe  of  green  cattle  food  at  dif- 
ferent feafons  of  the  year,  but  in  fome  cafes  are  made  into 
hay  in  the  fummer  kind.  They  confequently  contribute 
largely  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  cloienefs  of  the  fhade 
which  they  'afford,  and  the  preservation  of  moifture  to  im- 
prove the  foil. 

Peafe,  when  cultivated  for  the  purpofe  of  being  cut  green, 
as  fodder,  have  fimilar  effedts  to  thofe  of  vetches  in  melio- 
rating the  foil  as  well  as  moft  of  the  properties  ot  clover 
upon  it.  But  when  they  are  fuffered  to  ripen  Jtheir  feed, 
they  become  exhaufting  in  a high  degree,  perhaps  not  very 
much  lefs  than  grain. 

The  bean  plant  is  found  highly  beneficial  on  the  more  ftiff, 
heavy,  clayey  foils*  as  bringing  fuch  forts  of  lar.d  into  a (late 
cf  preparation  for  wheat  ; but  though,  like  other  plants  of 
the  fame  clafs,  they  exhauft  little,  they  do  not  fhade  the 
ground  fo  perfectly  as  the  crops  which  have  been  juft  men- 
tioned, confequently  do  not  preferve  the  moifture  fo  com- 


pletely. Befides,  from  their  being  moftly  fuffered  to  ripen 
their  feeds,  they  require  manure.  They  are  in  general  found 
more  ufeful  in  breaking  down  and  reducing  ftubborn  foils, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds,  than  in  improving  the 
land  on  which  they  are  railed. 

Turnips  and  cabbages  are  plants  which  afford  confiderable 
fhade  by  the  number  and  fize  of  their  leaves,  and  their  roots 
penetrate  to  fome  depth  in  the  foiL  By  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  the  after  culture  which  they  require,  the 
land  is  alfo  rendered  fine,  ard  kept  free  from  weeds,  by 
which  it  becomes  in  excellent  condition  for  barky.  When 
not  confumed  upon  the  ground,  fome  deterioration  is  proba- 
bly produced  by  them,  as  they  require  rich  foils  and  ma- 
nure, to  raife  them  with  fuccefs.  They  are,  however, crops 
which  afford  large  fnpplies  of  food  for  cattle  flock  in  the 
latte r part  of  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the  early  fpring. 

The  culture  of  the  potatoe  is  had  recourfe  to  with  fimilar 
intentions  in  reducing  the  foils  which,  from  the  nature  and 
fize  of  the  root,  is  perhaps  performed  with  more  effect,  and  of 
courfe  renders  them  in  excellent  order  for  barley,  which  is 
ufually  found  to  fucceed  better  after  them  than  wheat. 
They  caufe  great  clofenefs  and  fhade  by  which  the  moifture 
of  the  land  is  well  preferved  ; but  from  the  nature  and  fize 
of  the  roots,  they  are  found  to  exhauft  the  ground  in  an 
equal  degree  even  to  wheat  crops,  and  they  require  a large 
fupply  of  manure. 

Where  the  foils  are  fuitable  the  carrot  and  parfnip  may  be 
grown  with  vaft  advantage,  as  affording  an  abundant  fupply 
of  the  moft  nutritious  forts  of  food  for  domeftic  animals. 
From  the  nature  of  their  top  roots  and  their  fize,  they  pre- 
pare the  land  well  for  the  crops  which  are  to  follow  them. 
Under  thefe  crops,  and  thofe  of  clover,  tares,  cabbages,  and 
potatoes,  the  fame  quantity  of  land  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  cattle  food  as  when  in  the  ftate  of  grafs. 
There  are  feveral  other  plants  that  may  be  introduced  in 
the  courfes  of  cropping,  under  particular  circumftances  with 
much  propriety  and  advantage,  but  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
notice  them  here. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  Agricultural 
Report  of  Middiefex,  in  fpeaking  of  green  crops  as  a fubfti- 
tute  for  fallows,  that  “ the  aggregate  benefits  that  may  be 
derived  to  the  country  from  this  meafure  are  not  to  be  ef- 
timated,  but  among  the  firft  of  t'hefe  will  ftand  the  abolition 
of  fallows,  and  the  introdudtion  of  green  crops  to  fupply 
their  place  over  an  extent  of  about  three  millions  of  acres 
of  arable  land,  which  have  hitherto  under  the  fallow  fyftem, 
produced  nothing  ufeful  during  the  fallow  year.”  Furtherthat, 
“ fo  far  as  tares  and  turnips  or  potatoes,  or  peafe  and  turnips, 
or  potatoes,  or  any  two  good  crops,  can  be  raifed  in  one  year, 
in  place  of  a fallow,  ti  e produce  will  be  double  in  quantity 
what  it  has  been  under  the  former  fyftem.”  And  he  adds  that 
“ there  are  about  nine  millions  of  acres  in  England  and  Walts 
in  the  courfe  of  two  crops  and  a fallow  ; that  is,  fix  in  crop 
and  three  in  fallow.  Hence  it  follows  that  by  procuring  one 
crop  in  lieu  of  the  fallow,  fifty  per  cent,  is  added  to  the 
former  produce.  But  fo  far  as  two  crops  can  be  obtained 
in  place  of  a fallow,  it  adds  too  per  cent.,  or  double  the 
former  number  of  acres  of  produce.” 

And  that  “ as  moft  forts  of  foils  when  continued  for  any 
great  length  of  time  either  under  grain  or  grafs  are  liable,  it 
is  remarked  by  another  writer  on  this  fubjedt,  to  Tuftsin  in- 
jury, and  become  lefs  capable  of  producing  full  crops  ; in  the 
firft  cafe,  probably  from  the  carbonaceous  principle  being 
too  greatly  exhaulled,  and  in  the  latter  from  the  occurrence 
of  mofs  or  other  noxious  vegetable  produdtions  that  eftabhfh 
themfelves  in  confequence  ot  the  weak  and  imperfect  growth 
of  the  grafs  plants  ; it  may  be  proper  to  occafionally  alter  and 

change 
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change  the  nature  of  their  crops  hy  keeping  them  for  a while 
after  being  broken  up  from  grafs  under  the  plough,  and  then 
rtftoring,  them  again  to  the  ftate  of  grafs,  as  in  this  way  the 
deficient  principles  may  probably  be  the  moll  readily  fupplied 
where  manure  in  fufftcient  quantities  cannot  be  procured, 
and  the  injurious  vegetable  products  be  the  moft  effectually 
removed.”  And  it  is  further  nectffary  “ to  be  conftantiy 
kept  in  view  in  directing  the  modes  of  cropping  lands  that 
fuch  an  intermixture  of  green  root,  pea,  bean,  and  grain 
crops  be  grown,  as  will  not  only  be  bell  adapted  to  keep 
the  foil  in  the  mod  perfeCt  order,  but  fuit  the  demands  of 
the  cultivator,  for  the  purpofes  of  fale  as  well  as  the  keeping 
of  fuch  numbers  of  different  ions  of  hve-ftock,  as  may  be 
proportionate  to  the  fupplying  of  thofe  quantities  of  manure 
that  may  be  requifite  for  the  prelerving  the  farm  in  the  mod 
perfeCt  condition,  or  date  of  heart.” 

It  is  likewife  dated  by  the  author  of  “ Practical  Agri- 
culture” that,  “ in  regulating  the  courfes  of  crops  on  all 
deferiptions  of  land  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  ex- 
hauding  the  foil,  it  will  be  nectffary  to  guard  againd  the 
occurrence  of  grain,  potato?,  or  other  cropsof  a firndar  kind, 
in  fucceffion,  as  the  rcfult  of  experiments  attentively  made, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  mod  correct  agricultors  in 
different  diltriCts  have  decidedly  (hewn  their  effeCts  to  be  very 
powerful  when  employed  in  fuch  a manner,  in  deteriorating 
and  leffening  the  productive  powers  of  the  ground.” 

In  the  trials  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  refpeCt  to  the 
effeCts  of  different  forts  of  crops  on  land,  “ which  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  with  a confiderable  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  attention,  on  a foil  of  the  fandy  loam  kind,  incum- 
bent on  a wet  clay  marie  bottom,  rendered  dry  by  means  of 
previous  bo  low  draining,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  about 
fifteen  (hillings  the  acre,  broken  up  from  the  date  of  grafs 
wnder  which  it  had  been  for  a great  length  of  time,  and 
ploughed  into  ridges  in  contrary  directions  each  fuccetding 
year,  no  manure  being  applied  except  on  particular  lands  or 
ridges  in  the  fourtn,  though  two  or  three  white  crops  in 
fucceffion  were  found  to  exhauft  in  a high  degree,  potatoes 
had  a dill  greater  effect  in  the  fame  way,  much  more  than 
barley  in  moil  cafes,  and  in  fome  courfes  even  more  than 
wheat.”  Thefe  experiments  are  fully  recorded  in  the  twenty 
third  volume  of  the  Aiiinals  of  Agriculture  ; and  more  con- 
cifely  below. 

And  it  is  added,  that,  “ the  refults  are  equally  enri  us 
and  interefting,  as  they  not  only  demonhrate  the  advantages 
'that  may  arife  from  the  alternation  of  different  forts  of  crops 
in  different  ways,  but  the  effeCts  of  various  rotations,  both 
(good  and  bad,  upon  the  foil  and  produce  derived  from  it. 
"They  would,  however,  it  is  obferved,  have  been  more  iatif- 
faCtory,  if  the  nature  of  the  land  had  admitted  the  turnip 
and  cabbage  crops  to  have  been  confumed  upon  the  ground, 
as  no  certain  conclufions  can  probably  be  drawn  where  this 
is  not  the  cafe  ; for  though  a proportionate  quantity  of  ma- 
nure may  be  afterwards  returned  to  the  land,  its  application 
in  that  way  does  not  feem  to  afford  fuch  beneficial  effeCts 
as  when  gradually  incorporated  with  the  foil  during  the 
time  the  animals  are  feeding  on  it,  upon  fuch  luxuriant 
vegetable  fubftances.  Befides  the  -effeCts  of  the  urine  and 
perfpiration,  which  are  known  to  be  of  confiderable  utility 
in  ameliorating  the  earth,  are  wholly  loft.”  It  is  further 
fuggdted  by  this  able  writer,  that  tares,  clover,  and  other 
grades  of  the  artificial  kinds,  (hould  likewife  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  by  fuch  kinds  of  crops,  the  courfes  would  not 
only  have  been  more  varied,  but  the  effeCts  of  different  com- 
binations more  fully  (hewn. 

And  the  able  experimenter  further  remarks,  that,  “ all 
sthe  work  of  tillage  was  performed  by  the  common  imple- 


ments of  the  farm,  and  that  the  crops  in  the  whole  of  the 
thirty-fix  courfes  were  reaped  and  threChed  direCtly,  diftir.Ct 
from  each  other,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  mixing  and  errors, 
and  that  they  are  minuted  accurately  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
calculation.  In  the  valuation  all  the  draw  is  rated  at  lox. 
an  acre,  and  the  crops  are  likewife  eftimated,  that  the  fluc- 
tuations of  price  may  not  affeCt  the  general  conclufions;  the 
turnips  at  qr.  a ton  carted  off,  cabbages  at  jjj.,  wheat  5s, 
a bufhel,  barley  2s.  6d oats  2 s.  3 d.,  beans  3 s.,  potatoes  6 d., 
any  other  value  may  however,  he  fays,  be  put  upon  them 
according  to  circumitances.” 

It  is,  however,  added  that,  in  order  to  afford  a full  and 
complete  view  of  the  effeCts  of  different  courfes  of  crops,  it 
would  be  neeeffnry  to  compare  them  on  foils  of  different  qua- 
lities, and  which  vary  much  in  refpeCt  to  their  nature, 
climate,  fituation,  and  other  circumitances.  But  even 
as  they  (land,  the  intelligent  farmer  may  draw  many  ufeful 
deductions  from  them. 


Course  I. 

ourfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

1 Beans 

3 qrs.  1 bufhel 

4 

5 

O 

2 Turnips 

8 tons  6 cvvt. 

1 

1 3 

O 

3 Wheat 

2 qrs.  5 bufhels 

5 

0 

4 Potatoes 

234  bufhels 

5 

17 

0 

5 Beans 

3 qrp- 

4 

2 

0 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs.  3 bufhels 

7 

5 

0 

28 

17 

O 

Per 

annum 

4 

16 

2 

Course  II. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Fa 

'ue. 

£■ 

s . 

d. 

1 Beans 

3 qrs.  1 peck 

4 

2 

9 

2 Cabbages 

tons 

I 

12 

6 

3 Wheat 

2 qrs.  5 bufhels 

5 

!5 

O 

4 Cabbages 

7 tons 

1 

15 

0 

5 Beans 

3 qrs.  7 bufhels 

5 

3 

0 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs.  3 bufhels 

7 

5 

O 

25 

13 

3 

Per  annum  4 5 ■ 


Course  III. 

Courfe.  Produce.  Value. 

£■  s ■ d- 

x Beans  3 qrs.  1 bufhel,  1 peck  459 

2 Potatoes  150  bufhels  - - 3 15  o 

3 Wheat  2 qrs.  2\  bufhels  - 526 

4 Cabbages  tons  ‘ -176 

<5  Beans  3 qrs.  5 bufhels  - 4 17  o 

6 Wheat  3 qrs.  1 bufhel  - 6 15  o 


26  29 

Per  annum  4 7 j | 


Upon  thefe  courfes  it  is  remarked,  that  their  effeCts  lead 
to  different  conclufions  : in  the  firft  courfe,  in  which 
there  are  four  green  fallow  crops,  to  two  of  the  white  or 
grain  kind,  little  advantage  is  (hewn  except  in  the  leaving  of 
8 the 
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the  land  in  fine  tilth,  and  perfe&ly  clean.  Nothing  of  fu- 
periority  is  fliewn  by  the  quantities  of  produce  for  lands 
newly  broken  up.  But  it  is  obfcrved,  that  the  turnips,  by 
being  drawn  and  removed  from  the  land,  were  not  favour- 
able, as  wheat  or  turnip  ground  is  not  generally  good,  ex- 
cept well  trodden  by  feeding.  Potatoes  appear  to  exhauff, 
and  the  experimenter  fuggeits  that  eftimating  thirty  tons  of 
yard  compoft,  the  proportion  employed  at  any  imaginable 
rate,  the  courfe  cannot  be  advifable  ; the  iofs  on  the  potatoe 
crop,  would  not,  he  thinks,  be  lefs  than  five  pounds,  nor 
would  the  turnips  pay  fo  as  to  leave  a profit  equal  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  newly  broken  up  lands  for  the  firft  fix  years. 

He  however  Hates  the  fecond  as  a more  profitable  courfe 
from  the  great  charge  of  the  potatoes  not  being  incurred, 
and  it  fhews  that  though  cabbages  cannot  be  grown  to  any 
great  advantage  on  fuch  foils,  without  manure,  they  may 
be  of  much  utility  by  the  pulverization  and  cleannefs  which 
they  afford.  The  goodnefs  of  the  grain  crops,  evinces,  it 
is  fuppofed,  that  they  exhauft  but  little,  and  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  few  white  crops  in  rotation*. 
And  the  third  he  eonfiders  as  explaining  the  neceffity  of  ma- 
nuring for  potatoes  on  all  foils  except  fuch  as  are  rich  and 
dry.  With  only  two  white  crops  in  fix  years,  the  land  feems 
rather,  it  is  obferved,  to  improve,  notwithftanding  the  po- 
4atoe  crop.  The  goodnefs  of  the  lad  crop  of  wheat,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  firft,  proves,  he  fays,  the  fuperiority  of 
cabbage  and  bean  crops,  over  thofe  of  beans  and  potatoes, 
in  cleaning  and  rendering  the  ground  fine  and  fit  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  crops,  in  a perfect  manner. 


Course  IV. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■ 

s . 

d. 

1 Beans 

3 qrs.  if  bufhel 

- 

4 

5 

9 

2 Beans 

4 qrs.  2 bufhels 

- 

5 

12 

0 

3 Wheat 

2 qrs.  3§  bufhels 

- 

5 

7 

6 

4 Cabbages 

6| tons 

- 

I 

12 

6 

5 Beans 

4 qrs. 

- 

5 

6 

0 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs.  1 bufhel 

- 

6 

i5 

O 

28 

18 

9 

Per 

annum 

4 

16 

Course  V. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■ 

S. 

d. 

1 Beans 

3 qrs.  2 bufhels 

- 

4 

8 

0 

2 Barley 

3 qrs.  1 peck 

- 

3 

10 

7 

3 Wheat 

2 qrs.  2 bufhels 

- 

5 

O 

0 

4 Barley 

2 qrs.  2 pecks 

- 

2 

11 

5 

5 Beans 

2 qrs. 

- 

2 

18 

0 

6 Wheat 

I qr.  7 bufhels 

- 

4 

5 

0 

22 

'3 

O 

Per  annum  315  6 


Course  VI. 

Courfe.  Produce.  Value. 

£•  d. 

1 Beans  3 qrs.  1 bufhel,  if  peck  - 4 5 5 

2 Wheat  2 qrs.  7 bufhels  - - 630 


Carry  over  10  8 5 

Vol.  X. 


OPS. 


£■  s. 

d 

Brought  forward 

10  8 

3 

3 

Wheat 

1 qr.  6 bufhels 

4 0 

O 

4 

Wheat 

2 qrs.  - 

5 * 

6 

5 

Beans 

1 qr.  7 bufhels 

2 15 

0 

6 

Wheat 

1 qr.  4 bufhels 

3 10 

0 

25  i5 

1 r 

Per  annum 

4 <5 

O 

Theexperimenterfays,  thatthe  refults  of  thefe  eourfes  fhew, 
in  the  firft,  the  utility  of  repeated  bean  crops  in  cleaning  land  ; 
and,  when  combined  with  cabbages,  in  preferving  the  ferti- 
lity of  fuch  as  is  newly  broken  up.  When  compared  with 
the  firft  courfe,  which  ends  in  the  fame  way,  its  advantages 
alfo  appears,  he  thinks,  great  in  different  other  refpe&s. 
By  the  two  laft,  the  difadvantages  attending,  fucceffive  crops 
of  corn  are  particularly  brought  forward.  And  it  is  well 
remarked,  that  they  alfo  fhew  that  any  fort  of  corn  crops 
will  fucceed,  to  a certain  extent,  on  lands  recently  broken 
up,  from  the  ftate  of  old  grafs  or  fward  ; and  that,  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  years,  they  may  afford  a produce  propor- 
tionate to  the  fort  of  crop  that  is  fown  or  cultivated  on  them. 
But  that  the  three  laft  years,  on  being  compared  with 
the  three  firft,  the  whole  ftill  in  corn,  the  produft  was  in 
the  ratio  of  9/.  141.  5s/.  to  14/.  i8j\  7 d.  or  a decreafe  of 
more  than  5/.  While,  in  the  preceding  eourfes,  with  better 
rotations,  the  produfts  have  fomewhat  increafed.  The  dif- 
ference, he  fays,  is  therefore  enormous.  The  decline  in  the 
barley,  and  even  the  wheat  crops,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
tervention of  beans  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  very  great.  Befides, 
they  leave  the  land  in  a bad  condition,  being  in  the  fourth 
and  fixth  years  fuch  a bed  of  weeds,  as  could  not  be  half 
deftroyed  by  the  hoeing  of  the  beans.  In  thefe  inftances, 
the  land  not  being  left  worth  eleven  (hillings  an  acre,  while 
in  fome  of  the  preceding  it  was  left  of  the  value  of  fixteen. 
Thefe,  he  well  remarks,  are  the  prejudicial  effedts  of  adopt- 
ing bad  eourfes  of  cropping,  from  the  circumftances  of  old 
grafs  lands  being  capable  of  affording  a good  produce  for  a 
time.  The  fame  confequences  may,  likewife,  he  thinks, 
take  place,  even  upon  foils  of  a much  better  quality  by  fuch 
methods  of  cropping.  It  is  evident  that  they  fhould,  there- 
fore, be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  on  all  deferiptions  of 
foil  by  the  correct  farmer.  The  laft  of  thefe  eourfes  not 
only  exhibits  the  badnefs  of  the  pradlice  of  taking  fucceffive 
grain  crops,  but  that  beans,  by  the  aid  of  the  hoeing  culture, 
cannot  afford  a produce,  even  on  newly  broken  upland,  that 
will  fufficiently  repay  the  great  trouble  and  expence  of  the 
farmer. 

Course  VII. 

Courfe.  Produce.  V alue. 

£.  s.  d. 

1 Beans  3 qrs.  - - 420 

2 Turnips  4 tons  - - 0160 

3 Beans  3 qrs.  2 bufhels  - 6160 

4 Potatoes  234  bufhels  - - 5 17  o 

5 Beans  3 qrs.  - - 420 

6 Wheat  3 qrs.  4 bufhels  - 7100 


29 

3 

Qr 

Per  annum  4 

17 

6 

3 H 
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Course  VIII. 


Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■ 

d. 

I Beans 

3 qrs.  1 bulhel 

4 5 

0 

2 Cabbages 

6 tons 

1 10 

O 

3 Beans 

3 qrs- 

6 10 

O 

4 Cabbages 

tons 

1 j 2 

6 

5 Beans 

4 qrs.  2 bulnels 

5 11 

0 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs.  6 bufhels 

8 0 

0 

27  9 

6 

Per  annum 

4 11 

7 

Course  IX. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■  s- 

d. 

i Beans 

3 qrs. 

4 2 

O 

2 Potatoes 

147  bufnels 

3 13 

O 

3 Beans 

_4qrs. 

5 6 

O 

4 Cabbages 

6“  tons 

1 12 

6 

t;  Beans 

4 qrs.  2 bufhels 

5 J5 

0 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs.  5 bufhels 

7 15 

0 

28 

0 

6 

Per  annum  4 

13 

5 

On  thefe  courfes,  it  is  noticed,  that  the  produce  of  the  fir  ft 
of  them,  though  there  is  only  one  grain  crop  in  the  fix  years, 
is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  piove  the  difadvantage  of  deterio- 
rating courfes,  efpecially  as  the  circumftances  under  which 
they  are  put  in  are  fuppofed  by  feme  to  be  unfavourable,  on 
account  of  the  land,  after  turnips  and  potatoes,  from  the 
repeated  tillage  which  is  required  for  fuch  crops,  being  left 
in  too  light  and  porous  a ffate  for  the  growth  of  beans. 
It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  leaving  the  land  perfedlly 
clean,  and  in  a fertile  condition.  And  likewife  proves,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  experimenter,  that  great  attention  may 
be  had  to  the  keeping  of  land  clean  and  in  heart,  by  gentle 
inodes  of  cropping,  without  the  danger  of  immediate  injury 
being  fuflained  by  it.  And  it  is  further  fuppofed,  that,  if 
beans  or  wheat  had  been  the  crop  of  the  fourth  year  upon 
the  manure,  in  place  of  the  potatoes,  the  profit,  on  the 
whole,  would  have  been  more,  without  the  ground  being 
left  in  a lefs  rich  condition.  In  regard  to  the  two  latl 
courfes,  they  fhow,  from  there  being  but  one  grain  crop  in 
fix  years,  that  though  cabbages,  by  being  removed  from  the 
land,  exhauft,  three  crops  of  beans  are  fufficient  to  prelerve 
the  land  for  a good  wheat  crop,  befides  leaving  it  in  a good 
ftuation.  They  are,  confequently,  profitable  courfes,  and 
fufch  as  are  fuited  to  the  obtaining  of  perfect  cleannefs  of  cul- 
ture. In  the  latter  coufe,  the  profit  is,  however,  lefs,  from 
the  circumltance  of  potatoes  being  had  recourfe  to  as  a crop. 


Courfe. 

Course  X. 
Produce. 

Value. 

1 Beans 

3 qrs. 

.£■ 

4 

J. 

2 

d. 

0 

2 Beans 

4 qrs. 

5 

6 

0 

3 Beans 

4 qrs.  6 bufhels 

6 

4 

0 

4 Cabbages 

8^  ton3 

- 2 

2 

6 

5 Beans 

4 qrs. 

5 

6 

0 

0 Wheat 

4 qts.  1 bufhel 

8 

i5 

0 

3i 

15 

6 

Course  XI. 


Cour/e.  Produce.  Value. 


£' 

S. 

cl. 

1 Beans 

3 qrs.  7 pecks 

. 

4 

2 

9 

2 Barley 

4 qrs.  7 bufhels 

- 

5 

7 

6 

3 Beans 

4 qrs. 

- 

5 

6 

O 

4 Barky 

5 qrs.  4 bufhels 

- 

7 

O 

0 

5 Beans 

4 qrs.  1 bufhel 

- 

5 

9 

O 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs,  1 bufhe-1 

- 

6 

15 

O 

34 

0 

3 

Per  annum 

5 

13 

4 

Course  XII. 

ourfe. 

Produce. 

V alue. 

£■ 

S. 

d. 

1 Beans 

3 q™- 

- 

4 

2 

O 

2 Wheat 

2 qrs.  6-h  bufhels 

- 

6 

2 

6 

3 Beans 

3 qrs.  2tj  bufhels 

- 

4 

9 

6 

4 Wheat 

3 qrs.  bufhels 

- 

7 

8 

9 

5 Beans 

3 qrs- 

- 

4 

2 

O 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs. 

- 

6 

10 

O 

32 

14 

9 

Per  annum 

5 

9 

1 

The  experimenter  on  thefe  courfes  fuggefts,  that  it  is 
evident,  from  the  firll,  that  fucceffive  crops  of  beans  have  a 
confiderable  ameliorating  property,  as  both  the  cabbages 
and  beans  after  them  were  very  good.  Their  effedfs  in  pre- 
ferving  the  fertility  arifing  from  the  old  turf  is  likewife 
obvious,  as  well  as  that  of  keeping  the  land  perfedlly  free 
from  weeds,  at  the  fame  time  that  a good  profit  is  afforded. 
It  alfo,  he  fuppofes,  affords  a ftrong  proof  of  the  advan. 
tage  of  a careful  method  of  cropping  newly  broken  up 
lands.  Such  courfes  fhould,  confequently,  he  fays,  be 
more  frequently  employed  on  all  tbofe  ftiff  and  retentive 
deicriptions  of  land  on  which  beans  can  be  grown,  both 
with  the  view  of  immediate  profit,  and  the  benefits  that  may 
enfue  from  the  land  being  kept  clear  and  free  from  noxious 
weeds. 

In  refpett  to  the  fecond,  it  affords,  in  his  opinion,  an 
example  of  a good  and  correA  mode  of  practice,  without 
much  exhauflion  ; though,  if  compared  with  the  preceding 
courfc-,  there  appears  to  be,  he  fays,  a flight  degree  of  dete- 
rioration from  the  wheat,  in  that  being  a quarter  more.  It 
may,  however,  be  adopted  as  a very  profitable  courfe.  The 
lait  of  thefe  courfes  is  wi  ll  known  to  be  a very  profitable  one 
on  all  the  richer  forts  of  heavy  foils  ; and  it  is  here  fliewn,  he 
thinks,  to  anfwer  well  on  fuch  as  are  of  an  inferior  quality, 
even  without  the  application  of  manure.  The  power  of 
bean  crops,  in  preferving  the  fertility  of  lands  newly  broken 
up  from  fward,  is  likewife  here  evinced  by  the  fixth  crop, 
though  inferior  to  others.  This  courfe  fhould  not,  however, 
in  general,  he  thinks,  be  attempted,  except  on  the  richeft 
fort  of  heavy-foiled  kinds  of  land. 


Course  XIII. 
Produce. 


1 Turnips  3 tons 

2 Turnips  tons 


Value. 

£.s.  d. 

O 12  O 
12  0 


Per  annum  5 5 1 1 


Carry  over  1 14  o 


CROPS. 


s. 

d. 

Brought  forward 

1 

4 

c 

3 

Oats 

9 qrs. 

- 

8 

12 

0 

4 

Potatoes 

252  bufhels 

• 

6 

6 

0 

5 

Beans 

3 qrs.  x bill'll  el 

- 

4 

5 

0 

6 

Wheat 

3 qrs.  3 bulhels 

- 

7 

5 

0 

28 

2 

0 

Per  annum 

4 

13 

s 

Course  XIV. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£ 

, s. 

d. 

1 Turnips 

3 tons 

0 

12 

0 

2 Cabbages 

6 tons 

1 

10 

0 

3 Oats 

10  qrs.  55  bufhels 

xo 

2 

4 

4 Cabbages 

8 tons 

2 

O 

a 

5 Beans 

3 qrs.  3 bufhels 

5 

17 

0 

6 Wheat 

3 V*' 

6 

IO 

0 

26 

1 1 

4 

Per  annum  4 

8 

6 

Course  XV. 


mrfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£.  s. 

d. 

1 Turnips 

34  tons 

0 14. 

0 

2 Potatoes 

134  bufhels 

3 17 

O 

3 Oats 

8 qrs.  5I  bufhels 

8 x 

1 1 

4 Cabbages 

8 tons 

2 0 

0 

5 Beans 

3 qrs.  7 bufhels 

4 17 

0 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs.  1 bufhel 

6 ‘5 

0 

26  4 

1 1 

Per  annum  476 


The  experimenter  remarks  on  thefe  courfes,  that  the  firfl: 
exhibits  the  utility  of  repeated  turnip  crops  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  of  foil  for  grain  crops,  the  produce  of  the 
oats  from  the  pulverization  they  effected  being  very  great. 
It  is  added,  that  oats  are  mollly  fown  on  newly  broken 
up-land?,  but  never  with  much  fuccefs  on  fuch  as  are  wet. 
The  ex’hauftion  of  the  foil  in  this  courfe  feems  not  to  have 
been  great,  though  the  oats  were  followed  by  potatoes, 
which  are  known  to  exhauil,  as  the  fucceeding  bean  and 
wheat  crops  were  both  good,  but  more  efpecially  the  latter. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  he  fays,  that  as  turnips  and  cab- 
bages cannot  be  produced  to  advantage  on  fuch  cold,  wet 
foils,  without  much  manure  ; that  fuch  rotations  mull  be 
the  moll  beneficial  and  proper  on  the  drier  forts  of  land, 
where  fuch  crops  can  be  grown  and  fed  on  the  grounds  by 
live  flock.  And,  he  adds,  that  the  grofs  produdt  in  the  fe- 
cond  courfe  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  firfl,  as  the  po- 
tatoes affording  fix  guineas  left  no  profit.  The  largenefs  of 
the  produce  of  oats  feems  to  fhew,  he  fays,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  cabbage  crops  in  preparing  the  foil.  The  infe- 
riority of  the  wheat  crop,  when  compared  with  that  in  the 
firfl  of  thefe  courfes,  is  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  want  of 
manure.  Notwithftanding  there  are  two  crops  of  cabbages 
and  one  of  turnips  in  this  courfe,  it  appears,  he  fays,  to  be 


profitable.  It  would  feem,  however,  to  be  the  moll  fuited 
to  the  more  dry  kinds  of  foil. 

He  flates  farther,  that  iri  comparing  the  third  courfe  with 
the  two  that  precede  it,  the  deteriorating  properties  of  po- 
tatoes are  evidently  much  greater  than  thofe  of  either  turnips 
or  cabbages,  from  the  inferiority  of  the  oat  crop  that  fol- 
lowed them.  And  it  is  fuggefted  that,  “ wherever  potatoes 
enter  with  a fmall  produce,  the  expences  more  than  abforb 


the  value.” 

Course  XVI. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

1 Turnips 

3 tons 

- 

O 

12 

O 

2 Beans 

4 qrs. 

- 

5 

6 

0 

3 Oats 

8 qrs.  / bufhels 

8 

9 

9 

4 Cabbages 

6 tons 

- 

1 

10 

0 

3 Beans 

3 qrs.  6 bufhels 

5 

O 

O 

6 Wheat 

3 qrs.  2 bufhels 

7 

0 

0 

27 

»7 

9 

Per  annum 

4 

x 2 

1 1 

Course  XVII. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

1 Turnips 

3-4  tons 

- 

0 

J4 

0 

2 Barley 

3 qrs.  1 peck 

5 

0 

1 

3 Oats 

3 qrs.  3 bufhels 

5 

1 1 

3 

4 Barley 

4 qrs. 

- 

4 

10 

0 

5 Beans 

3 qrs* 

- 

4 

2 

0 

6 Wheat 

2 qrs. 

s 

4 

10 

0 

24 

7 

10 

Per  annum 

4 

X 

3 

Course  XVIII. 

Courfe. 

Produce . 

Value. 

£■ 

S. 

d. 

1 Turnips 

3 tons 

- 

O 

12 

0 

2 Wheat 

2 qrs.  7 bufhels 

6 

5 

0 

3 Oats 

4 qrs.  6|  bufhels 

4 

16 

1 

4 Wheat 

2 qrs.  3 bufhels  f peck 

5 

5 

4 

15  Beans 

2 qrs. 

- ' 

2 

18 

0 

6 Wheat 

x qr.  7 bufhels 

- 

4 

5 

0 

24 

i 

5 

Per  annum 

4 

0 

2 

On  thefe  courfes  lie  hints  that  the  refult  cf  the  firfl  dif- 

plays  the  advantage  of  beans  over  potatoes  in  refpeft  to 
profit.  In  the  fecond,  the  land  being  left  foul  and  in  a 
bad  condition,  fhews  by  the  lightnefs  of  the  wheat  crop, 
when  compared  with  thofe  in  other  courfes,  that  great  de- 
terioration had  been  produced  by  it.  The  lalt  courfe  ex- 
hibits a (till  worfe  practice,  and  that  the  land  is  left  in  a more 
deteriorated  and  foul  fituation  by  three  wheat  crops.  Such 
courfes  can  of  courfe  never  be  had  recourfe  to  with  either 
the  view  of  profit,  or  that  of  keeping  the  land  in  proper 
condition  in  refpeft  to  cleannefs. 

3H  2 


Course 


CROPS. 


mr/e. 

Course  XIX. 
Produce. 

Value. 

1 Potatoes 

106  bufhels 

£-  s. 
2 13 

d. 

0 

2 Turnips 

4!  tons  • 

0 18 

0 

3 Potatoes 

136  buffels 

3 s 

0 

4 Ditto 

198  buffels 

4 19 

0 

5 Beans 

2 qrs. 

2 18 

0 

6 Wheat 

1 qr.  6 buffels 

4 0 

0 

'O 

00 

M 

0 

Per  annum  328 


Courfe. 

Course  XX. 
Produce. 

Value. 

£-  '• 

d. 

1 Potatoes 

1 85  buffels 

212 

6 

2 Cabbages 

5 tons 

1 

0 

3 Potatoes 

1 10  buffels 

2 15 

0 

4 Cabbages 

4 tons 

1 0 

0 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  2 buffels 

3 4 

0 

6 Wheat 

2 qrs. 

4 10 

0 

13  6 6 


Per  annum  211  o 


Course  XXI. 


Courfe. 

Produce. 

V due. 

£■  s. 

d. 

1 Potatoes 

104  buffeh 

212 

0 

2 Ditto 

126  buffels 

3 3 

O 

3 Ditto 

97  ditto 

2 8 

6 

4 Cabbages 

3 tons 

0 

0 

5 Beans 

I qr.  7 buffels 

2 15 

O 

6 Wheat 

1 qr.  4 buffels. 

3 10 

0 

15  3 

6. 

Per  annum  210  7 


On  thefe  courfes  it  is  dated,  that  the  deteriorating  effefts 
oF  potatoe  crops  are  fully  demonftrated.  With  manure  in 
the  proportion  already  explained  in  the  fourth  courfe,  the 
beans  which  fucceeded  were,  he  fays,  a very  poor  produce, 
and  the  wheat,  though  the  only  white  crop  in  fix  years,  a 
miferable  produce  in  a very  good  year.  He  adds,  that  in 
the  fourth  courfe,  where  there  were  two  crops  of  wheat, 
with  three  of  beans,  the  concluding  wheat  crop  afforded 
three  quarters  one  buffel,  without  any  manure,  a difference 
that  is  highly  [friking.  And  that  in  the  eighth,  three  crops 
of  beans,  and  two  crops  of  cabbages,  were  followed  with 
very  good  wheat,  though  cabbages  removed  from  the 
ground  exhauft  ; but  in  thefe  courfes  there  are  fcarcely  any 
except  fucceffive  wheat  crops,  that  exhauff  the  land  fo 
greatly  as  potatoe  crops  are  found  to  do. 

With  refped!  to  the  fecond  courfe,  it  difplays  little  elfe, 
he  thinks,  but  a continued  lofs  ; and  the  third  affords  a 
proof  of  the  loweft  decreafe  of  produce  that  can  be  fuppofed 
on  newly  broken  up-land  ; befides,  the  foil  is  left  fo  foul  and 
■deteriorated,  that  the  whole  of  its  fertility  from  improve- 
1 


ment,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  turf,  appears  removed.  It 
makes  ftrongly,  he  thinks,  again!!  potatoes,  which  can  pro- 
bably only  be  introduced  with  advantage  as  a cleaning  crop, 
and  where  manure  is  readily  procured,  and  in  great  abun» 


dance. 

Course  XXII. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value 

.£-*■• 

d. 

1 Potatoes 

joo  buffels 

2 10 

0 

2 Beans 

3 quarters 

4 2 

0 

3 Potatoes 

142  buffels 

3 n 

0 

4 Barley 

3 tons 

1 5 

0 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  3 buffels 

3 10 

0 

6 Wheat 

2 qrs.  1 buffel 

4 15 

0 

19  1 3 o 


Per  annum 

3 5 

6 

Course  XXIII. 

Courfe. 

Produce . 

Value. 

£■  •- 

d. 

1 Potatoes 

101  buffels 

2 10 

6 

2 Barley 

4 qrs.  7 buffels 

5 7 

6 

3 Potatoes 

127  buffels 

3 3 

6 

4 Barley 

3 qrs.  2 buffels 

3 1 5 

0 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  7 buffels 

3 19 

0 

6 Wheat 

2 qrs.  3 buffels- 

5 1 5 

0 

24  10  6 


Per  annum 

4 1 9 

Course  XXIV. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£.  s.  d. 

t Potatoes 

xoo  buffels 

210  0 

2 Wheat 

2 qrs.  1 buffel 

4 15  0 

3 Potatoes 

104  buffels 

2 12  0 

4 Wheat 

2 quarters 

4 10  0 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  2 buffels 

3 4° 

6 Wheat 

Lqr.  6 buffels 

400 

21 

11 

0 

Per  annum  3 

1 1 

10 

The  experimenter  has  remarked,  that  the  fir!!  of  thefe 
courfes  fhews  the  exhaufting  effefts  of  potatoes  in  a ftill  more 
evident  manner;  but  the  effedls  of  the  beans  are  fomewhat 
different  than  in  the  other  cafes  noticed  above. 

It  is  fuppofed  evident  from  the  fecond,  that  barley  fuc- 
ceeds  better  after  potatoes  than  wheat  ; while  the  inferiority 
of  the  fecond  crop  proves  that  the  preparation  they  afford  is 
not  perfectly  fuitable,  and  that  the  wheat  that  fucceeds  is 
affefted  by  their  deteriorating  property.  The  third  courfe 
not  only  confirms  the  different  refults  that  have  been  ftated, 
but  affords,  by  a comparifon  with  the  twelfth,  proofs 
of  the  utility  of  having  beans  and  wheat  in  alternate 
courfes. 

Co-UR  SB 


C R 

Course  XXV. 


Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

1-  '• 

d. 

1 Potatoes 

98  bufhels 

a 9 

0 

2 Turnips 

4 tons 

0 16 

O 

3 Cabbages 

Si  tons 

1 7 

6 

4 Potatoes 

27c  bu  (li els 

0 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  2 bufhels 

3 + 

O 

6 Wheat 

2 qrs.  2 bufhels 

5 0 

0 

19  11 

6 

Per  annum 

3 5 

3 

Course  XXVI. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£■  £ 

d. 

x Potatoes 

101  bufhels  - 

2 10 

6 

2 Cabbages 

6 tons 

1 10 

0 

3 Cabbages 

Si  tons 

1 7 

6 

4 Cabbages 

3 tons 

0 i5 

O 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  6 bufhels 

3 16 

0 

6 Wheat 

2.  qrs.  2 bufhels  - 

5 0 

0 

14  19 

0 

Per  annum 

2 9 

10 

Course  XXVII. 

Courfe . 

Produce. 

V alue. 

£■  /. 

d. 

1 Potatoes 

loo  bufhels 

2 10 

0 

2 Potatoes 

1 1 5 bufhels 

2 17 

6 

3 Cabbages 

3!  tons 

0 1 7 

6 

4 Cabbages 

3! tons 

0 17 

6 

7 Beans 

2 qrs.  2 bufhels 

3 4 

0 

6 Wheat 

2 quarters 

4 10 

0 

H 

16 

6 

Per  annum  2 

9 

5 

The  writer  remarks,  that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  courfes, 
though  the  potatoes  of  the  fourth  crop  were  manured  for  as 
above,  the  poornefs  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  was  the  only- 
one  of  the  grain  kind  in  fix  years,  {hews  the  exhaufting  ef- 
fedts  of  cabbage  and  turnip  crops,  when  removed  from  the 
ground  in  combination  with  potatoes,  to  be  confiderable  ; 
and  from  the  fecond  it  is  evident,  that  cabbages,  when  not 
confumed  upon  the  land,  are  fo  prejudicial  as  not  to  permit 
the  ameliorating  powers  of  beans  to  fecure  a favourable  crop 
of  wheat.  Neither  this  nor  the  preceding  courfe  is  there- 
fore profitable.  Thelaft  is  ftated  to  be  a courfe  of  nothing 
but  lofs,  and  which  {hews,  in  addition,  the  exhaufting  ef- 
fects of  potatoes  and  cabbages  to  be  great,  when  removed 
from  the  ground  to  be  confumed  in  other  fituacions. 

Course  XXVIII. 

Courfe.  Produce.  V alue. 

£■  '■  d. 

1 Potatoes  96  bufhels  - - 280 

2.  Beans  3 qrs.  i peck  - 4 2 4 * 

6104 


OPS, 


3 Cabbages 

4 Cabbages 

5 Beans 

6 Wheat 

Brought  forward 
6i  tons 
4 tons 

2 qrs.  2 bufhels 
2 qrs.  3 bufhels 

£■  s.  d. 
6(04 
1 12  6 

100 
3 4° 
5 5° 

17  II  IQ 

Per  annum 

2l8  7 

Courfe. 

1 Potatoes 

2 Barley 

3 Cabbages 

4 Barley 

5 Beans 

6 Wheat 

Course  XXIX. 
Produce. 

100  bufhels 
4 qrs.  7 i bufhels 
4 tons 

4 qrs.  1 bufhel 
3 quarters 
2 qrs.  6 bufhels 

Value. 

£.  s.  d. 

2100 

5 8 9 
100 
4 12  6 

420 
600 

2,3  13  3 

Per  annum 

09 

W 

00 

0 

Course  XXX. 

Courfe.  Produce.  Value. 

£■  s-  d. 


i Potatoes 

99  bufhels 

2 

9 

6 

2 Wheat 

2 qrs.  7 bufhels 

6 

5 

0 

3 Cabbages 

4i  tons 

1 

2 

6 

4 Wheat 

3 qrs.  6 bufhels  ii  pecks 

8 

1 

6 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  6 bufhels 

3 

T 6 

0 

6 Wheat 

2 quarters 

4 

10 

0 

26 

5 

6 

Per  annum  4 

7 

5 

The  experimenter  obferves,  that  the  courfes  in  which 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  not  confumed  on  the  lan-d,  enter  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  all  prove  the  fame  thing,  that,  un- 
der particular  circumftances,  they  are  both  prejudicial  in 
exhaufting  the  land  ; and  that  the  two  latter  courfes,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  eleven  and  twelve,  ddplay  che  ad- 
vantages of  beans  over  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  a manner 
that  is  extremely  obvious,  and  highly  in  their  favour. 


Course  XXXI. 


Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

£'  s- 

d. 

1 Potatoes 

100  bufhels 

2 10 

0 

2 Turnips 

4 tons 

0 16 

O 

3 Turnips 

S tons 

I : O 

0 

4 Potatoes 

288  bufhels 

7 4 

0 

5 Beans 

3 quarters 

4 2 

0 

6 Wheat 

2 qrs.  7 bufhels 

6 5 

0 

21  17 

0 

Per  annum 

3 12 

10 

Course 


Carried  over 


CROPS. 


Course  XXXII. 

Courfe.  Produce.  V alue. 

£.  s.  d. 
2106 

1 5 0 

0 16  o 

1 © o 

420 
600 


15  13  6 


Per  annum  212  3 


Course  XXXIII. 


Courfe.  Produce.  Value'. 

£.  s.  d. 

1 Potatoes  100  bufhels  - - 2 10  o 

2 Potatoes  X12  bufhels  - - 2160 

3 Turnips  4 tons  - - 0160 

4 Cabbages  4^  tons  - - 126 

5 Beans  2 qrs.  5 bufhels  - 3 13  o 

6 Wheat  1 qr.  3 bufhels  - 5 5° 


£.  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  7 t6  10 

3 Turnips 

4 tons 

O 10  O 

4 Barley 

4 quarters 

4 10  0 

5 Beans 

3 quarters 

420 

6 Wheat 

3 quarters 

6 10  0 

23  14  10 
Per  annum  3 19  1 

Course  XXXVI. 

Courfe. 

Produce. 

Value. 

1 Potatoes 

100  bufhels 

£.  S.  d. 
2 IO  O 

2 Wheat 

2 qrs.  6 bufhels 

- 600 

3 Turnips 

4 tons 

0 16  0 

4 Wheat 

2 qrs.  7 bufhels  2-f 

pecks  680 

5 Beans 

2 qrs.  6 bufhels 

3 16  0 

6 Wheat 

2 qrs.  6 bufhels  - 

- 600 

25  10  o 


Per  annum  450 


1 Potatoes  100  bufhels 

2 Cabbages 

3 Turnips 

4 Cabbages 

5 Beans 

6 Wheat 


4 tons 
4 tons 
3 quarters 
2 qrs.  6 bufhels 


] 6 2 6 


Per  annum  213  9 


Here  the  writer  fuggefts,  that  the  profit  of  thefe  courfes 
is  tootrifling  to  recommend  them  ; and  the  produdts  of  the 
fifth  and  fixth  years’  crops  are  fuppofed  to  be  kfs  than  they 
ought  to  be,  from  the  circumftance  of  manure  being  applied 
in  the  fourth,  and  there  being  only  one  grain  crop  in  the 
courfe  : of  courfe,  that  potatoes,  even  when  manured  for, 
leave  the  foil  in  no  very  advantageous  fituation  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  though  affifted  by  the  cleaning  and  im- 
proving qualities  of  bean  crops. 

And  that  the  fecond  and  third  courfes  are  equally  decifive 
in  {hewing  the  exhaufting  effeds  both  of  potatoe  and  cab- 
bage crops,  when  not  confumed  on  the  land,  as  well  as  that 
they  are  courfes  that  fhohld  feldom  be  employed,  where 
they  cannot  be  manured  for,  and  be  fed  off  upon  the  land 
by  live  flock. 


Courfe. 

1 Potatoes 

2 Beans 

3 Turnips 

4 Cabbages 

5 Beans 

6 Wheat 


Courfe. 

1 Pot’t'-es 

2 Earley 


Course  XXXIV. 


Produce. 

Value. 

£•*■  d. 

98  bufhels 

290 

3 qrs.  1 peck 

429 

4 tons 

0 16  0 

Sh. tons 

176 

3 quarters 

420 

2 qrs.  6 bufhels 

600 

18  17  3 


Per  annum 

3 2 10 

Course  XXXV. 

Produce. 

Value. 
£.  s.  d. 

100  bufhels 

2 10  0 

4 qrs.  6 bufhels  3 pecks 

5 6 10 

Carry  over 

7 16  10 

On  thefe  three  courfes  it  is  obfervcd,  that  the  firfl  fhews 
ftill  more  fully  the  effeds  of  potatoes  and  cabbages.  The 
fecond  alfo  {hews,  that  while  the  turf  of  newly  broke-up 
grounds  is  in  a ftate  of  decay,  fpring  corn  fucceeds  well 
after  potatoe  crops.  It  likewife  proves  that  three  grain 
crops  may  be  grown  in  fix  years,  without  the  foil  being 
greatly  exhaufted,  where  proper  care  and  attention  is  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  crops  that  are  interpofed  between 
them  in  the  different  courfes. 

From  the  numerous  fads  and  obfervations  which  have 
been  ftated  above,  we  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  modern  fyftem  of 
cropping  land,  or  the  art  of  properly  regulating  the  courfes 
of  crops ; by  which,  long  experience  has  now  fatisfadorily 
demonflrated,  that  ground  may  be  prefcrved  in  a tolerable 
ftate  of  heart  with  a confiderably  lefs  fupply  of  manure, 
than  under  other  circumftances  ; the  great  expence  of  the 
naked  fallow  procefs  be  avoided  ; and  where  a proper  plan 
is  purfued  in  the  confumption  of  the  different  green  and 
other  crops,  an  abundant  fupply  of  dung  be  provided  for 
the  further  improvement  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  ftated  by  a late  writer  in  his  “ Syftem  of 
Practical  Hufbandry,”  that  the  injurious  confequences  of 
cropping  land  with  grain,  and  other  kinds  of  crops,  which 
deteriorate  and  exhauft  in  a high  degree,  may  probably  be 
prevented  inthe  beft  manner  on  the  more  ftiff  and  retentive 
forts  of  land,  whether  of  the  clayey  or  loamy  kinds,  by  the 
interpofing  of  bean  and  clover  or  tare  crops  between  them  ; 
as  the  experiments  detailed  above  have  fhewn  the  former  to 
pcffefs  the  power  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  fuch  foils, 
and  the  latter  feems  not  lefs  calculated  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
as  it  is  known  to  grow  well  on  thefe  forts  of  laud  ; and  on 
thofe  of  a more  light  and  dry  quality,  whether  fandy,  or  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  the  intermixing  of  turnip,  pea,  and  other 
crops  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  of  corn  may  be  equally 
fuccefsful.  In  many  cafes,  efpecially  on  the  more  heavy 
kinds  of  foil,  it  may  be  neceffary  and  highly  beneficial  to 
take  two  green  crops  for  one  of  grain.  This,  it  is  remarked, 
, is  a practice  that  the  refults  of  the  trials,  juft  detailed,  place 
in  an  advantageous  point  of  view,  and  which  has  extended 
itfelf  over  a confiderable  trad,  of  land,  with  great  luccefs, 

in 
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5n  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  by  which,  from  the  clean- 
nefs  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  great  vigour  of  the  land,  in 
confequence  of  the  few  corn  crops,  the  grain  is  found  of  a 
fuperior  quality.  It  is  indeed  remarked  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
a writer  of  confiderable  experience,  that  “ land  under  com- 
mon circumftances  will  not  even  bear  without  injury  a corn 
crop  every  two  years.”  This  is  fully  fhewn,  he  conceives, 
“ by  the  turnip  crops  in  Norfolk  being  uniformly  found  to  be 
not  only  lefs  certain,  but  much  lighter  than  formerly,  as 
well  as  from  the  fame  remark  being  applicable  to  the  clover, 
and  probably  to  the  corn  crops.  Such  diminutions  in  the 
quantity  of  produce,  he  fuppofes,  demonltrate  that  the  va- 
luable and  favourite  rotation  of  that  diftrift,  as  turnips, 
barley,  clover,  wheat,  is  fomewhat  more  than  the  ground 
can  fuftain,  as  it  appears  to  be  gradually  finking  under  too 
much  exhauftion.”  With  the  aid  of  extenfive  iheep-walks, 
he  conceives  the  foil  not  even  capable  of  fupporting  the  de- 
preffing  confequences  of  the  prefent  courfes  of  crops,  parti- 
cularly, when  a five  years’  courfe,  by  introducing  barley 
after  wheat,  is  improperly  employed. 

Various  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  writers  on  huf- 
bandry  for  regulating  and  proportioning  the  different  forts 
of  crops  to  different  kinds  of  foil.  In  the  “ Agricultural 
Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex,”  the  following  are  ad- 
vifed  as  the  mol  fmtable  under  the  different  circumitances 
and  cafes  of  foils : 

For  the  befi  forts  of  lan  J,  alternate  green  and  white  crops. 

For  thofe  of  a full  medium  quality,  three  green  crops  for 
two  of  the  grain  or  white  kind. 

For  ordinary  land,  two  of  the  green  for  one  of  the  corn 
kind.  And, 

For  the  word  or  mol  exhaulted,  as  downs  and  fheep- 
walks,  three  green  crops  for  one  of  the  white  or  grain 
kind. 

Thefe  may  be  arranged  as  below  to  a Hill  greater  number 
of  green  crops. 

Course  1. 

Alternate  Green  and  White  Crops . 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

Course  II. 

Two  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain. 

1 Corn,  or  Peafe. 

2 Clover,  Beans. 

3 Peafe,  Corn. 

Course  III. 

Three  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain . 

1 Corn-  -or — I Corn. 

2 Clover,  2 Clover. 

3 Tares,  3 Peafe. 

4 Turnips,  4 Beans. 

Which  affords  four  crops  in  three  years. 

Course  IV. 

Four  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain. 

n't 

1 I ares. 

2 Potatoes,  or  cole  for  fheep  feed. 

3 Turnips. 

4 Corn. 

3  Clover. 

Which  affords  five  crops  in  four  years, 
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Course  V. 

Five  Green  Crops  to  one  of  Grain. 

1 Peafe. 

2 Beans. 

3 Corn. 

4 Clover. 

5 'Pares. 

6 Turnips. 

Which  affords  fix  crops  in  five  years. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  by  cropping  in  thefe  ways  and  pro- 
portions, the  land  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  a high  ftate  of  cultivation  ; and  that  under  fuch  a 
fyftem  it  might  be  continued  in  a perpetual  ftate  of  tillage, 
“ with  a conftant  fucceflion  of  large  products.”  And  that 
in  addition,  the  farmer  would  be  more  certain  of  obtaining 
plentiful  returns  for  his  labour,  expence,  and  exertion. 

The  able  writer  of  the  Survey  mentioned  above,  wifhes 
alfo  to  draw  the  attention  of  farmers,  particularly  where 
the  foil  is  proper  for  barley,  to  the  creps  dated  below,  in 
the  view  of  affording  a continued  fucceffional  abundant  ftp- 
ply  of  the  belt  kinds  of  green  food,  the  whole  year  round. 
Water  meadows, 

Rye-grafs, 

Rye,  cut  green, 

Winter  tares. 

Clover,  the  firft  crop, 

Spring  tares', 

Clover,  the  fecond  crop. 

After  grafs  of  meadows,  clover,  and  feeds  of  all  forts. 
Turnips, 

Potatoes, 

Cabbages,  common  forts,  favoys. 

Cole,  green  boor-cole,  and  purple  boor-cole, 

Swedifh  turnips, 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage, 

Kohlrabi. 

Where  thefe  different  crops  are  raifed  on  a fufficient  fcale 
to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and  the  quantity  of  live  flock, 
there  can  be  no  inconvenience  fullaiped,  it  is  fuppoied,  for 
the  want  of  food  for  them,  at  any  period  or  feafon  of  the 
year.  “ Water  meadows,  fays  the  writer,  afford  a vaft  deal 
of  food  from  the  middle  of  March  ; rye-grafs  from  the  firft 
©f  April  ; rye  from  the  beginning  of  May  ; winter  tares 
foon  fjllovv ; then  comes  clover  the  firft  crop  ; fpring  tares; 
clover  the  iecond  crop  ; and  the  afler-grafs  of  natural  mea- 
dows, clover,  &c.  which  will  continue  in  perfe&ion  for 
heavy  cattie  till  early  fown  turnips  are  ready.  Late  fown 
turnips  and  cabbages  will  be  fufficient  till  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, without  lloring ; about  which  time  the  cole,  Swe- 
dilh  turnip,  and  turnip -rooted  cabbage  will  come  in,  and 
continue  good  through  March,  April,  and  even  May,  if 
needful.”  All  which,  he  thinks,  more  than  complete  the 
circle  of  the  year. 

The  variations  of  courfes  which  are  capable  of  being 
made  ufe  of  under  different  dates  and  fituations  of  land  are 
very  numerous,  but  the  following  may  be  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  purpofe  : 

I.  On  Jlrong  wet  foil,  where  a fallow  is  intended i 


Courfe. 

Courfe. 

1 Fallow', 

or 

I Fallow. 

2 Barley, 

2 Barley. 

3 Beans, 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat, 

4 Beans. 

5 Tares, 

5 Wheat. 

6 Barley, 

6 Cabbages. 

1 Clover, 
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7 Clover,  7 Oats. 

8 Beans  8 Tares. 

9 Wheat  9 Barley. 

It  is  the  mod  improved  pra&ice  in  thefe  cafes  to  let  the 
fallow  be  the  preparation  for  the  firft  corn  crop,  depending 
on  fome  kind  of  green  crop  for  thofe  that  tollow,  without 
any  repetition  of  it. 

Other  courfes  in  this  cafe  may  be  as  below : 

Courfe. 

1 Fallow. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

x 4 Wheat. 

Or  in  cafes  where  manure  is  in  plenty,  it  maybe  better  thus: 


Courfe. 

Courfe. 

I Fallow, 

or  1 Cabbage,  beans; 

2 Wheat 

2 Barley  or  oats. 

3 Beans 

3 Clover. 

4 Barley 

4 Wheat. 

3 Clover 

6 Wheat. 

Alfo, 

Courfe. 

Courfe. 

I Cabbage, 

or  1 Beans. 

2 Oats 

2 Wheat. 

3 Beans 

3 Cabbages. 

4 Wheat 

4 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

6 Wheat. 

And  in  fome  cafes  where  the  culture  is  well  executed, 
the  courfe  may  run  in  this  way  : 

Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Oats. 

■3  Vetches. 

4 Wheat. 

In  converting  lands  of  thefe  kinds  to  the  ftate  of  tillage 
from  that  of  grafs  or  fward,  by  means  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing, the  proper  courfe  may  be  : 

c .Courfe. 

1 Cole. 

.2  Beans. 

3 Wheat. 

4 Beans. 

5 Wheat. 

It  is  the  remark  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  an  able 
Effay  in  the  fourth  volume  of  “Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,”  that  tares,  though  by  fome  ob- 
jected to  with  propriety,  as  coming  too  late  in  the  fpring 
feafon  on  fuch  forts  of  land,  may  be  occafionally  introduced 
with  advantage,  in  the  view  of  being  eaten  off  by  Iheep,  or 
mown  green  for  horfes,  milch  cows,  young  ftock,  and  hogs. 
By  thefe  methods  of  cropping,  with  proper  regard  to  the 
eating  off  the  green  crops  on  the  ground,  where  it  can  be 
effeded  without  injury  ; or  to  the  removing  them  to  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  fold  yards,  or  other  places,  in  order  to  the 
manure  being  afterwards  applied;  the  ground  may  not  only 
be  ameliorated,  by  being  rendered  more  rich  and  friable, 
but  be  preferved  perfectly  free  from  all  deferiptions  of 
weeds. 

In  the  generality  of  the  heavier  kinds  of  land  of  this  de- 
feription,  when  brought  into  tillage  from  the  ftate  of  old 


fward,  it  would  feem  that  beans  would  be  the  moft  fuita’ole 
crop  to  begin  with,  notwithftanding  the  moft  ufual  practice 
has  been  to  have  recourfe  to  oats  in  fuch  cafes  ; as  from  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  turfy  and  graffy  materials,  the  growth, 
of  the  beans  may  be  greatly  promoted,  and  large  crops  thus 
produced.  Btfides,  the  roots  of  the  bean  plants,  by  their 
penetrating  deeply,  render  the  land  more  mellow,  and  at 
the  fame  time  improve  it,  bringing  it  more  expeditioufly  to 
the  proper  ftate  for  wheat. 

Where,  however,  the  quality  of  the  land  is  more  light 
and  mellow,  peafe  are  often  capable  of  being  introduced  with 
greater  benefit  as  a firft  crop  after  breaking  up.  However, 
in  very  old  fward,  from  worms,  grubs,  and  flugs  being 
often  prevalent  in  them,  great  injury  may  be  fuftained  by 
the  firft  crops  from  thefe  caufes  ; confequently  the  procef6 
of  paring  and  burning  fhould  be  adopted,  or  the  ufe  of  the 
trench  plough,  that  thefe  and  the  graffy  material  may  be 
got  quit  of  as  much  as  poffible.  And  in  this  view  it  has 
hkewife  been  advifed,  as  of  much  advantage,  to  have  fuch 
lands  kept  as  clofely  fed  down  as  poffible  before  the  time  of 
breaking  them  up  ; as  by  fuch  a praCtice  lefs  ova  may  be 
depolited  by  the  fly,  and  confequently  fewer  of  fuch  in- 
jurious animals  generated.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes,  beans  arc 
confiderably  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  injury  in  this  way  than 
peafe. 

II.  On  Soils  of  the  Sound  loamy  hinds  where  Fallows  are  ex « 
eluded. 

Courfe. 

1 Turnips,  or 

2 Barley, 

3 Clover, 

4 Wheat, 

3 Cabbages, 

6 Oats, 

7 Tares, 

8 Barley, 

9 Beans, 
to  Wheat. 

On  thefe  courfes  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  foil  muft 
be  in  a high  ftate  of  fertility  to  fupport  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  thefe  exhaufting  grain  crops ; and  that  more  green 
crops  will  frequently  be  required. 

III.  On  the  rich  Kinds  of  fandy  Soils. 

Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Carrots. 

4 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

6 Wheat. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  practice  of  the  beft  arable  dif- 
trifts,  on  thefe  two  laft  forts  of  foils,  to  have  recourfe  to 
turnips  as  a preparation  for  barley,  and  clover  that  for 
wheat,  in  this  way. 

Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

But  in  this  courfe  it  may  fometimes  be  proper  to  fubfti- 
tute  oats  in  the  place  of  the  barley,  as  well  as  tares,  chicory, 
or  fome  other  kind  of  artificial  grafs  feed,  in  the  room  of  the 
clover. 

In  bringing  lands  of  thefe  kinds  into  a ftate  of  tillage 
from  that  of  grafs  or  fward,  where  the  pradice  of  par- 
ing 


Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Ruta  baga. 

3 Barley. 

4 Clover. 

5 Beans. 

6 Wheat. 

7 Beans. 

8 Wheat. 
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ing  and  burning  is  employed,  the  proper  courfe  may  be 

this  : 

Courfe. 

Turnips. 

Barley. 

Clover. 

Wheat. 

Turnips. 

Barley. 

Clover. 

Wheat. 

9 Turnips. 

io  Barley  with  feeds. 

But  where  the  land  is  only  to  be  kept  a fhort  time  under 
the  tillage  fyftem,  a more  proper  courfe  may  be  : 

Courfe. 

Turnips. 

Barley. 

Clover. 

Wheat. 

Turnips. 

Barley  with  grafs  feeds. 

In  cafes  where  paring  and  burning  are  not  pradtifed,  which 
is  not  fo  common,  it  may  be  the  bell  plan  to  begin  with 
beans  or  peafe  dibbled,  and  then  go  on  as  above.  But  in 
cafes  of  this  kind,  the  turnip  and  clover  crops  are  conflantly 
to  be  eaten  off,  upon  the  land,  by  fheep,  or  fome  other  kind 
of  live  flock.  In  the  more  dry  and  light  foils  of  this  de- 
fcription,  pea  crops  may  likewife  be  had  recourfe  to  as  a fit  ft 
crop,  efpecially  the  white  fort  under  the  dibbling  practice  ; 
then  going  on  with  the  other  crops  in  the  above  manner. 
In  cafes  where  potatoes  are  begun  with,  it  will  be  requifite 
to  have  more  of  the  ameliorating  crops,  in  confequence  of 
their  greater  effect  in  exhaufting  and  injuring  the  land,  as 
has  been  fhewn  by  the  experiments  ftated  above. 

In  particular  diftricts,  on  fome  foils,  merely  of  the  fandy 
fort,  it  is  alfo  the  practice  to  make  turnips  the  preparation 
for  both  grafs  and  grain  ; and  experience  has  fhrwn  that 
there  are  few  of  thefe  foils  fo  light  as  not  to  afford  fuch  a 
crop.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  courfe  is  ufually  thi. : 
Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Grafs  feeds. 

Here  the  grafles,  being  railed  in  the  view  of  fheep  feed, 
fhould  of  courfe  be  fuch  as  will  ftand  for  fome  time,  as  it  is 
not  by  any  means  a good  method  to  break  up  the  land  again 
too  foon ; for  the  flocks  fed  upon  the  turnips  in  the  winter 
feafon,  are  not  provided  with  a due  quantity  of  food  on  fuch 
new  layers  for  their  fummer  fupport. 

In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  as  appears  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Report  of  that  diftrict,  on  the  better  kinds  of  fandy 
foils,  the  layers  are  frequently  planted  with  peafe  by  dib- 
bling, to  much  advantage,  after  being  broken  up,  without 
being  fed  with  fheep  during  the  fummer  feafon  : the  fucceed- 
ing  crop  of  wheat  being,  in  fuch  methods,  much  larger. 
The  following  is  confidered  as  an  excellent  courfe  on  fuch 
forts  of  foil : 

Courfe.  Courfe. 


1 Turnips 

2 Barley. 

3 Trefoil  and  ray  l 

grafs.  - 

4 Peafe  dibbled. 

5 Barley 


f i Pare  and  burn 
for  turnips. 


Or,  where  the  foils  are 

poor,  or  of  the  na-  ; rr> 
ture  of  heath  or  fheep  <(  urmps. 

walk,  to  bring  them  | 3 Bar!ey*  w’th 
, . grals  ieeds. 

into  cultivation. 


i 


Where  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  tillage  longer  than 
this  courfe,  the  turnip,  barley,  and  grafs  crops  may  be  al- 
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ternately  had  recourfe  to,  until  the  fifth  or  feventh  year,  or 
even  longer,  where  it  is  fuppofed  neceffary.  And  here  like- 
wife, when  potatoes  are  employed  as  the  ftrft  crop  after 
breaking  up,  from  their  deteriorating  property  being  con- 
liderable,  they  muft  be  fucceeded  by  more  numerous  im- 
proving crops,  as  turnips  and  graffes,  as  fhewn  in  the  above 
courfes. 

In  foils  of  this  nature,  which  are  of  the  poor,  light,  blow- 
ing kind,  their  want  of  tenacity  muft  be  corrected  by  the 
ufe  of  earthy  fubftances  of  the  clayey  kind  in  fui'able  propor- 
tions, and  the  confuming  of  the  crops  upon  the  land  by  fti eep. 
But  where  thefe  means  cannot  be  had  recourfe  to,  the  courfe 
given  above  will  be  found  highly  proper  and  beneficial. 

IV.  On  the  more  dry  Sorts  of  Soils,  as  the  Lirnefone  or  calca - 

reous  Kinds,  and  thofe  of  the  gravelly  and flinty  Defcriptions 
Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Turnips. 

3 Barley. 

4 Saintfoin  for  ten  years  or  more,  then 

pared  and  burned  for. 

5 Turnips. 

6 Barley. 

7 Peafe. 

8 Wheat. 

The  dry,  gravelly,  and  flinty  foils,  where  of  the  lighter 
defcriptions,  fhould  be  cropped  in  fuch  a way  as  that 
their  moifture  may  be  preferved  in  them  in  the  mod  perfedt 
manner,  and  their  fertility  be  impaired  in  the  leaft  pofiibie 
degree.  In  this  fituation,  two  or  more  of  the  green  fort  of 
crops  for  one  of  grain  may  often  be  proper,  as  in  the  above 
courfes  ; or,  in  the  following  manner: 

Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Turnips. 

6 Barley,  with  grafs  feeds. 

And  in  many  fituations  and  circumftances  of  fuch  lands, 
peafe,  tares,  and  cole  may  be  had  recourfe  to  in  the  courfes 
with  great  propriety  and  benefit.  And  where  flints  are 
abundant,  from  having  been  fuppofed  incapable  of  being 
performed  with  facility,  it  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  tur- 
nips fhould  be  fown  thin,  and  a portion  of  cole  feed  be 
blended  with  them,  by  which  an  abundant  fupply  of  fheep 
food  may  be  afforded.  It  has  been  alfo  advifed  in  thefe 
forts  of  foils,  that  the  corn  crops,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
fpring  kind,  fhould  be  conflantly  fown  early,  where  the 
land  is  fufficiently  dry,  that  they  may  be  fo  forward  as  to 
cover  the  ground  well  before  the  hot  feafon  fets  in,  and  there- 
by prevent  the  injury  that  muft  be  fuftained  by  too  much  dif- 
fipation  of  their  moifture. 

But  that,  on  the  heavier  forts  of  foils  of  this  nature, 
beans  or  peafe  may  often  be  made  the  preparation  for  barley, 
or  even  occafionally  for  wheat,  in  this  way  : 

Courfe. 

1 Beans  or  peafe. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

And  the  courfe  may  be  further  varied,  by  having  recourfe 
to  tares  and  turnips,  according  as  the  ftate  of  the  land  may 
be  fuitable. 

In  regard  to  the  thinner  defcription  of  chalky  foils,  and 
fuch  old  down  lands  as  are  become  fo  unproductive  of 
3 I herbage, 
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herbage,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  continued  any  longer 
in  the  date  of  fneep  walk  or  patlure,  it  has  been  propofed, 
as  the  bell  method  of  cropping  them  when  brought  under 
the  plough,  to  make  turnips  or  fome  other  luxuriant  green 
crop,  which,  while  it  keeps  the  land  clean,  and  affords  a 
large  fupply  of  green  food  for  the  iupport  of  (heep  or  other 
fort  of  live  dock,  is  highly  beneficial  by  preferving  the  hu- 
midity, which  in  fuch  forts  of  land  is  liable  to  be  too  rapidly 
carried  off,  the  preparation  for  corn,  "I  he  courfe  in  this 
view  may  band  thus ; 

Courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barky. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

Or  in  particular  indances,  as  where  feed  weeds  are  apt  to 
prevail  in  a high  degree,  two  crops  of  turnips  may  be  grown 
before  any  grain  crop  with  much  benefit.  And  in  caies 
where  fuch  lands  are  defigned  to  be  kept  for  a greater  kngLh 
of  time  in  the  date  of  tillage,  two  crops  of  turnips  may  be 
attain  taken  after  the  wheat,  which  will  leave  the  land  in  a 
pe'fedl  date  of  preparation  for  barley  ; after  which  iaintfom 
may  be  introduced,  as  affording  an  excellent  bleep  pahure 
for  a number  of  years.  But  in  thefe  cafes  the  turnip  and 
clover  crops  mud  always  be  fed  off  by  bleep,  which  ought 
not  to  be  removed  from  the  land  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  crops  are  in  confumption  ; fuch  other  foits  ot  food 
as  may  be  nectffiry  being  conveyed  to' them  on  the  ground^ 
In  this  way,  it  is  imagined,  the  land  will  be  left  in  the  bed 
date  poffible  for  the  growth  of  barley,  without  the  great 
trouble  and  expence  which  mud  otherwife  be  incurred  lor 
manure. 

In  cafes  where  the  foil  is  fufficiently  friable  and  mellow 
in  its  nature,  the  method  of  cropping  may  be  in  this 
way  : 

Courfe. 

1 Peafe. 

2 Oats. 

3 Turnips. 

4 Barley  with  grafs  feeds. 

Or  where  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  courfe,  it  may  be 
done  by  going  on  with  turnips  or  peafe  as  before  ; conclud- 
ing the  courfe  with  faintfoin,  as  fupplying  a pahure  for 
flieep  for  a number  of  years.  . 

By  properly  attending  to  thefe  directions  in  the  couiles 
of  cropping/  and  the  modes  of  managing  fuch  forts  of  land, 
very  confiderable  improvement  may  be  made,  both  in  ren- 
dering them  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  the 
grain  kind,  and  in  affording  a much  larger  fupply  of  green 
food  for  the  fupport  of  fheep,  and  other  forts  of  live  dock, 
than  is  commonly  the  cafe  under  other  modes  of  cropping 
and  confuming  their  produce. 

V.  On  the  peaty  hinds  of  foil,  and  fuch  as  have  been  long 
vnder  the  fyfem  of  grain  crops. 

Courfe. 

3 Cole-feed,  or  turnips. 

2 Cole-feed,  or  turnips. 

3 Oats. 

4 Ruta  baga,  or  Swedifh  turnips, 

3 Barley. 

6 Grades. 

7 Grades. 

8 Grades. 

9 Grades. 

10  Potatoes. 


1 1 Barley, 

12  Tares,  or  peafe. 

13  Barley  with  grafs  feeds. 

In  the  bufmefs  of  cropping  foils  of  the  peaty,  moory,  and 
fenny  kinds,  it  has  been  recommended  by  fome  writers,  af- 
ter freeing  them  by  fuitable  draining  from  injurious  moidure 
and  wetnefs,  that  a difference  fhould  be  made  according  as 
they  are  deep,  or  the  contrary,  in  the  fuperdciaf  peaty  co- 
vering. It  is  fuggehed  that,  in  the  former  kind,  the  moll 
fuitable  method  may  be  that  of  making  turnips,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  cole,  or  any  of  fuch  forts  of  crops,  the  plants 
of  which  produce  much  fhade;  and  which,  by  preferving 
the  moidure  in  the  more  fuperficial  parts  of  the  land,  may 
promote  their  decompofition  and  decay,  the  preparation  for 
corn  , in  which  intention  the  courfe  may  be  : 

Courfe. 

1 Turnips,  cabbages  or  cole. 

2 Oats. 

3 Turnips,  cabbages  Or  cole, 

4 Oats. 

3 Clover. 

6 Wheat. 

7 Turnips,  Sec. 

8 Oats  with  grafs-feeds,  to  remain  fome 

years. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  potatoe  crops,  though 
they  have  been  conddered  objedtionable  by  fome  farmers 
from  their  great  exhauding  quality  in  this  kind  of  land,  have 
been  (hewn  by  experience  to  be  highly  beneficial  and  pro- 
per. Where  this  fort  of  crop  is  in  ufe  the  courfe  may 
be : 

Courfe. 

1 Potatoes. 

2 O its. 


3 Turnips,  cole  or  cabbages. 

4 Turnips,  cole  or  cabbages. 

5 Oats  with  grafs  feeds. 

On  this  defeription  of  foil  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  ufe  of  potatoes,  as  a fird  crop,  has  been  found, 
the  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  fays,  by  much  the  molt 
certain  and  beneficial  mode,  the  fucceeding  oat  crops  being 
not  only  in  mod  cafes  more  certain,  but  greatly  more 
abundant  and  productive. 

But  on  the  thinner  kinds  of  foils  of  this  nature,  as  tliofe 
of  the  moory  and  fenny  forts,  with  the  fubfoil  of  a diff  and 
retentive  quality,  it  may  be  the  mod  advifeable  to  com- 
mence with 
this  manner: 


cole,  making 

it  the  preparation  for  corn,  in 

Courfe. 

Courfe. 

1 Cole, 

and  1 Cole. 

2 Oats, 

2 Oats, 

3 Cole, 

3 Beans  with  dung. 

4 Oats, 

4 Potatoes. 

3 Wheat. 

6 Cole. 

7 Oats, 

But  in  the  latter  of  thefe  courfes,  in  confequence  of  po- 
tatoes and  wheat  coming  together,  it  is  probable  they  may 
be  too  much  for  the  land,  as  the  experiments  dated  above 
have  fhewn  them  to  be  highly  exhauding  crops;  a better 
plan  may  be,  therefore,  that  of  fubdituting  beans  in  the 
place  of  the  potatoes,  in  this  manner : 


Courfe, 

1 Cole. 

2 Oats  with  manure, 

3  Beans, 
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3 Beans. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Cole. 

6 Oats. 

And  it  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in  fome  cafes  of  this 
nature,  clover  crops  may  be  introduced  as  a preparation  for 
the  wheat.  In  this  defcription  of  foils  immenfe  benefits  and 
improvements  may  be  produced  by  attention  to  proper 
modes  of  cropping-. 

In  thof  - circumftances  where  the  dry  quality  of  fuch  foils, 
and  their  difpolition  to  the  produ&ion  of  a good  turf  or 
fward,  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  their  being  cultivated  under 
the  convertible  fyftem,  or  that  of  alternate  grain  and  grafs, 
which  is  often  a molt  advantageous  method  ; it  will  be  pro- 
per, in  directing  the  courfe  of  cropping,  not  only  to  confi- 
de/ the  particular  quality  of  the  foil,  but  the  growth  of 
fuch  forts  of  roots  and  plants,  or  other  crops,  as  may,  while 
they  tend  to  clean,  improve,  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  production  of  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  grafs,  be 
the  moil  fuited  to  the  feeding,  rearing,  and  maintaining  of 
thofe  defcriptions  of  live  flock  which  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  rr.oft  regular  and  abundant  fupplies  of  human  food, 
at°  the  different  feafor.s  or  periods  when  they  are  the  mofl 
wanted. 

This  is  a fyftem  of  practice  which  may  often  be  carried 
on  to  great  advantage  and  profit  upon  the  loamy,  gravelly, 
and  fenny,  as  well  as  the  thinner  forts  of  peaty  foils ; as  in 
confequence  of  their  having  a great  number  of  different 
green  crops  fed  off  upon  the  grounds,  a degree  of  amelio- 
ration and  improvement  is  effe&ed,  while  they  are  under 
the  tillage  fyftem,  which  muff  be  highly  beneficial  for  the 
produClion  of  grafs;  and  by  being  occafionally  laid  down 
to  o-rafs  for  a fliort  interval,  and  thickly  Hocked  with  (heep 
or  other  animals,  they  mull  become  in  an  excellent  ftate  for 
being  again  brought  under  the  plough.  This  is  in  fhort  a 
fort  of  hufbandry  which  has  been  found  extremely  beneficial 
in  many  diftriCls.  It  is  praClifed  with  vail  advantage  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland  ; it  having  been  there  found 
that,  on  the  fandy  and  dry  light  loamy  foils,  excellent  grain 
crops,  efpecially  oats,  may  be  grown  by  the  lands  remain- 
ing three  years  under  grafs,  clofely  eaten  with  fheep,  which 
could  never  be  done  while  they  were  managed  according  to 
their  old  method  of  praClice.” 

Under  this  fyftem  of  management,  on  the  more  wet  and 
fliff  kinds  of  loam,  where  there  is  confiderable  fertility,  the 
courfe  of  cropping  may  be  as  below,  after  firft  breaking 
up: 

Courfe . 

1 Beans  or  oats. 

2 Turnips. 

3 Barley. 

4 Cover,  or  winter  tares. 

5 Wheat. 

6 Turnips. 

y Barley. 

8 Grafs  feeds  for  three,  four,  or  more  years. 
Or, 

Courfe. 

1 Oats. 

2 Beans. 

3 Wheat. 

4 Fallow  and  grafs  for  four  or  five  years. 

On  the  drver  kinds  of  thefe  forts  of  foil,  it  is  fuppofed 
better  to  begin  in  a fomewhat  different  way. 


Courfe . 

i  Pcafe  or  turnips. 

i  Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Turnips. 

6 Barley  with  grafs  feeds  for  not  lefs  than  three 

years. 

Or, 

Courfe. 

1 Oats. 

2 Turnips. 

3 Barley  with  feeds  to  remain  three  or  four 

years. 

But  in  cafes  where  large  fupplies  of  green  food  are  in 
demand,  or  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  wire  worm 
grub,  &c.,  the  courfe  may  be  commenced  with  more  pro- 
priety by  turnips  or  cabbages. 

In  Cumberland,  where  different  plans  of  cropping,  in  this 
view,  are  Hated  to  have  been  attempted,  the  courfe  of : 
Courfe. 

1 Turnips, 

2 Barley, 

3 Clover, 

4 Wheat, 

is  faid  to  have  been  made  ufe  of  till  there  was  an  evident 
falling  off  in  the  crops,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  green  fort; 
in  which  circumftances  the  only  means  of  reftoring  the  lands 
has  been  found  to  be  that  of  permitting  them  to  remain, 
after  they  have  been  three  years  under  the  plough,  the  fame 
length  of  time  in  the  ftace  of  grafs ; it  being  difeovered  that 
“ by  this  mode  nature  has  time  to  prepare  a fufficient  lea 
elod,  which  being  turned  up  for  the  turnip  fallow,  will  in- 
fure  a vigorous  crop  of  turnips,  as  it  is  well  known  they 
always  flourifh  upon  frelh  land,  or  where  they  find  the  re- 
mains of  a lea  clod  to  vegetate  in.” 

Thefe,  and  various  other  fails  of  the  fame  kind,  fully 
(hew  that  great  advantage  may  be  gained  by  cultivating 
lands  under  this  alternate  fyftem  of  tillage  and  grafs,  efpe- 
cially when,  with  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
modes  of  managing  different  kinds  of  live  (lock,  that  of  the 
bell  means  of  connecting  them  with  this  fort  of  tillage  huff- 
bandry,  is  fully  comprehended. 

Where  the  land,  after  fome  time,  is  to  be  reftored  to  the 
condition  of  fward,  and  the  practice  of  horfe  hoeing  had 
recourfe  to  for  preferving  the  different  crop3  in  a perfectly 
clean  ftate  ; and  the  various  green  crops,  as  turnips,  peafe, 
and  beans,  are  at  the  fame  time  cultivated  in  double  rows,  on 
ridges  of  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind 
in  ftngle  rows  on  the  fame  ridges ; the  courfes  given  below 
have  been  ftated  to  anfwer  well,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clofe,  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  foils. 
Course., 

On  Clays. 

1 Turnips  or  cabbages, 

2 Oat3. 

3 Beans  and  clover. ' 

4 Wheat. 

5 Turnips  or  cabbages. 

6 Oats. 

7 Beans  and  vetches, 

8 Wheat. 

Course. 

On  clayey  Loams. 

i Turnips  or  cabbages. 

3 1 3 


c Oats. 
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a Oats. 

3 Clover, 

4 Wheat. 

5 Turnips  or  cabbages. 

6 Barley. 

7 Beans. 

8 Wheat. 


Course. 

Course. 

On  rich  or  fandy  Loams. 

1 Turnips  or  Potatoes,  and 

1 Beans  or  turnips. 

2 Barley, 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover, 

3 Peafe  or  clover. 

4 Wheat, 

4 Wheat. 

5 Beans, 

5 Wheat  for  any  le 

time,  or  potatoes. 

6 Barley, 

6 Barley. 

7 Peafe, 

7 Peafe. 

8 Wheat. 

8 Wheat. 

Course. 

On  peaty  Earth . 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat, 

5 Potatoes. 

6 Barley. 

7 Peafe. 

8 Wheat. 

Course. 

On  a chalky  Subfoil 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Potatoes. 

6 Barley. 

7 Peafe. 

8 Wheat. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind  it  is  fuggefted  that  ten  acres  in  each 
hundred  lhould  be  laid  down  with  faintfoin  for  eight  or  ten 
years. 

Course. 

On  Gravels . 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Potatoes. 

6 Barley. 

7 Peafe. 

Course. 

On  light  Lands. 


1 Turnips, 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover  and  rye-grafs. 

4 Clover  and  rye-grafs. 

5 Clover  and  rye-grafs, 

6 Peafe. 

7 Wheat  or  rye. 

S Wheat. 


The  nature  and  principles  on  which  the  fyftem  of  crop- 
ping  ground  lhould  be  founded,  with  the  courfes  which  have 
been  found  moll  beneficial  in  the  moft  improved  praftice,  on 
foils  of  different  forts  and  qualities,  being  thus  pointed  out, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  a concife  view  of  the  modes  which 
are  a&ually  followed  in  the  beft  grain  diftri&s  of  the  coun- 
try ; as  this  may  ferve  to  guide  the  tillage  farmer  in  many 
points  and  circumftarices,  which  could  not  be  otherwife 
noticed. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  fecretary  to  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture, in  his  excellent  Survey  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  that 
in  that  great  corn  diftridt,  the  principles  of  cropping,  which 
have  been  conflantly  attended  to  for  a long  time,  are  thofe 
of  avoiding  the  taking  of  two  corn  crops  in  fucctfiion,  and  of 
making  turnips  the  preparation  for  barley,  and  grafTes  that 
for  wheat  and  other  forts  of  grain. 

The  courfes  ufually  had  recourfe  to  on  fandy  lands  and 
turnip  loams,  are  the  following.  But  the  writer  previoufly 
{fates,  that  the  fined  rye  he  met  with  in  1802  was  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Bevan,  which  was  raifed  after  the  culture  of 
cole  for  two  fuccefiive  years,  which  was  eaten  off  by  fheep. 
The  rye  was  put  in  on  one  earth  to  the  extent  of  thirty  acres, 
fourteen  of  which  were  upon  a black  fand : and  Mr.  Brad- 
field,  his  tenant,  is  ftated  to  regularly  purfue  the  courfe 
given  below. 

Courfe.  Courfe. 

1 Turnips,")  f 1 Turnips. 

2 Barley,  f ! 2 Barley, 

f But  if  the  feeds  J 3 Vetches. 


Barley, 

Seeds, 

Seeds, 

Wheat, 


fail,  changed  to  j 4 Turnips. 

i 5 Barley. 

6 Turnips, J )_6  Turnips. 

By  which  in  the  fixth  year,  “ the  variation  ceafes,  and  it 
comes,  as  in  the  former,  to  turnips  again.  It  is  however  added 
that  to  this  fyftem  there  are  two  great  objedfions  ; in  the 
fourth  year  the  farmer  has  no  fummer  food  for  fheep,  and 
what  is  as  bad,  he  doubles  his  quantity  of  turnips;  he  alfo 
lofes  wheat  in  the  courfe.  To  have  two  fuccefiive  years  of 
vetches,  appears  to  be  a better  fyftem,  and  a much  lefs  in- 
terruption,  or  rather  none  at  all.  If  the  firft  vetches  are  to 
be  fed,  grafs-feeds  might  be  fown  with  them  for  the  fecond 
year,  and  this  would  lave  the  expence  of  feed,  vetches,  and 
tillage,  for  that  year.  At  Snetterton  the  courfe  given  be- 
low is  employed  by  Mr.  Fowel. 

Turnips,  drilled  at  18  inches. 

Barley  ditto  at  nine. 

Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Peafe,  drilled  at  twelve  inches,  or  wheat  at  nine,  &c.» 
and  this  is  the  courfe  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Wheat,  peafe,  oats,  or  rye,  the  fifth  year ; if  rye,  a baf- 
tard  fallow  for  it  : the  fecond  year,  feeds. 

About  Hingham  the  courfe  is  in  general 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 


Turnips. 

Barley. 

Clover. 

Peafe. 

Wheat. 


1 Turnips, 

2 Barley, 

3 Clover, 

4 Wheat, 

And  about  Watton  it  is 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

In  one  field  near  his  farm  yard,  Mr.  Blomfield,  at  Billing- 
ford,  had  1 Winter  tares,  and  then  turnips, 

2 Barley. 


And 
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And  the  crop  always  good;  and  Mr.-bDrake  gets  better 
turnips  after  wheat,  the  (tubble  ploughed  ki,  than  after 
peafe.”  Howe'er,  Mr.  Wright  of  Stanhow  never  takes 
barley  or  peafe  after  wheat,  though  his  foil  is  a good  loamy 
fand  ; he  thinks  that  no  didiidl  where  this  is  the  practice 
dtferves  the  reputation  of  having  the  true  Norfolk  huf- 
bandry  while  Mr.  Droz  er  remarked,  that  upon  the 
fandy  land  of  Rudham,  and  that  vicinity,  the  greateil  im- 
provement perhaps  would  be,  to  lay  down  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  to  repofe  the  land  from  turnips  and  corn,  which 
would  fo  frcfhen  it  as  to  render  it  productive  perhaps  in  the 
Ryle  of  the  firit  breaking  up  ; but  common  graffes  wear  out, 
and  will  not  pay  the  prefect  rents  after  two  years;  they 
fow  trefoil  and  ray.” 

Sir  Mordaunt  Martin’s  courfe  is  a five  fhift : 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Potatoes,  mangel  wurgel,  or  vetches,  & c. 

6 Turnips. 

7 Barley. 

8 Trefoil  and  ray. 

9 Peafe. 

to  Potatoes,  mangel  wurgel,  vetches,  &c. 

It  is  added  that  “ Mr.  Overman  of  Burnham  has  found, 
from  many  obfervations,  that  peafe  do  not  fncceed  well  if 
fown  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years : where  he  has 
known  them  return  in  fix  or  eight  years,  they  have  never 
done  well.  He  ploughed  up  a layer  of  four  years,  and 
drilled  wheat  upon  it — then  ploughed  for  winter  tares  ; 
ploughed  the  ftubble  once  for  a fecond  crop  of  wheat, 
which  the  writer  viewed  ; a very  fine  produce,  and  as  clean 
as  a garden.  Three  crops  of  great  profit,  on  only  three 
ploughings,  and  yet  the  land  kept  perfectly  clean.  Not  a little 
rcfulting  from  four  years  fheep  feeding  without  folding  from  it. 

His  common  courfe  is 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Seeds. 

4 Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 Wheat. 

7 Turnips, 

8 Barley. 

9 Seeds. 

10  Ditto. 

1 1 Peafe. 

12  Wheat. 

But  with  the  variation  of  having  part  of  the  twelfth  under 
peafe  on  the  three  years  layer,  and  alfo  fome  tares.  This 
courfe  is  partly  founded  on  the  experience  of  peafe  not  doing 
well,  if  fown  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years.” 

And  by  Mr.  Coke ; 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley,  drilled  at  6^  inches. 

3 Seeds. 

4 Ditto. 

5 Wheat,  drilled  at  9 inches, 

6 Turnips. 

7 Barley,  drilled  at  6\  inches, 

8 Seeds. 

9 Ditto. 

10  Peafe,  drilled  at  9 inches,  or  tares  at  6 inches. 

11  Wheat,  drilled  at  9 inches. 

Mr.  Purdis  of  Eggmore  has  a very  uncommon  variation 
from  the  general  husbandry  ; 


1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Seeds. 

4 Ditto. 

5 Tares. 

6 Wheat. 

It  is  added,  that  “ upon  a large  part  of  this  fine  farm  the 
former  courfe  or  rotation  included  a fummer  fallow,  which 
afforded  (broken  at  whatever  time)  little  food  for  live-dock  ; 
tares  now  occupy  the  place,  and  fupport  imrr.enfe  herds  of 
cattle  and  fheep.  What  a noble  fpetdacle,  fays  the  author, 
is  this  farm  ; 300  acres  of  turnips,  300  of  barley,  £00  of 
feeds,  300  of  tares,  and  300  of  wheat  ; 1,800  acres  arable, 
the  crops  luxuriant,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  very 
clean,  all  of  it  except  the  layers,  on  which,  however,  are  fome 
th i files,  too  difficult  to  extirpate.” 

“ But  Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  is  in  the  four-fhift, 
returning  to  turnips  always  after  the  wheat,  for  he  thinks 
that  nothing  is  fo  bad  as  taking  a fifth  crop.”  And  at 
Cai  ftor  in  Flcg,  the  land  excellent,  they  are  in  the  fivc-fhift 
of  Eaft  Norfolk  ; that  is, 

1 Turnips, 

2 Barley, 

3 Clover, 

4 Wheat, 

5 Barley  ; 

with  two  variations  praftifed  fometimes  by  Mr.  Evorit  at 
the  Hall  farm  : 

1 Cole  feed  in  (lead  of  turnips  and  barley. 

2 Ditto. 

3 Wheat. 

4 Barley,  but  not  a great  crop,  and  then  turnips  again. 

“The  other  is  to  fubftitute  peafe  inftead  of  clover,  followed 

by  wheat,  and  then  in  the  four  fhift,  to  come  again  to  tur- 
nips.” But  a remarkable  circumftance  in  the  rotation  of 
crops  here  is,  that  fpring  corn  will  not  fucceed  well  after 
wheat,  which  follows  cole  feed  ; they  will  give  an  excellent 
fummer  fallow  for  this  crop;  fpread  14  loads  of  fine  dung 
per  acre,  and  fowing  wheat  after  the  cole  get  the  fin  eft  crops ; 
yet  if  barley  or  bats  follow,  the  produce  is  feldom  tolerable  ; 
oats  better  than  barley,  but  neither  good. 

By  fome  farmers  at  Hemefby,  the  courfes  or  rotations 
are, 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Seeds,  (clover  once  in  10  or  12  years.) 

4 Wheat. 

5 Peafe,  or  oats. 

6 Wheat. 

“ It  may  eafily,  fays  the  author,  be  fuppofed  that  the 
wheat  of  the  fourth  year  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
fixth.  The  courfe  cannot  be  defended  even  on  Hemefby  laod, 
and  the  wheat  ftubbles  were  fome  of  them  not  fo  clean  as 
they  ought  to  be.” 

And  “ at  Thrigby,  Mr.  Brown,  &c.  is,  be  fays,  in  the  Fleg 
five-fhift ; barley  after  the  wheat,  with  the  variation,  to 
avoid  clover  every  other  round,  of  fowing  half  the  barley 
with  other  feeds,  and  dibbling  peafe  on  the  other  half. 

But  at  South  Walfham,  Mr.  Syble  and  others  : 
f 1 Turnips. 

12  Barley. 

_ 3 Seeds,  one  or  two  years, 
folk  in  any  cafe  4 Wheat, 
whatever.  I 5 Barley  or  oats. 

I 6 Peafe. 

(.7  Wheat. 

The  variation  of  the  feeds  is  to  prevent  cloyer  coming  tw© 

rounds 
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•rounds  together,  as  the  land  here,  as  elfewhere,  is  Tick  of  it. 
Upon  a part  white  clover  trefoil,  and  ray,  are  fub ft ituted , and 
left  two  years  ; about  one  third  of  the  wheat  is  on  a two 
years  layer.  If  the  clover  be  a good  crop,  the  wheat  is 
better  than  after  the  other  feeds.  The  bariey  after  wheat 
(if  that  followed  a two  year’s  lay)  i?  better  than  after  tur- 
nips. But  Mr.  Syble,  if  the  land  is  foul  after  the  full 
wheat,  is  fure  then  to  take  turnip?.  Sometimes  peafe  on  a 
two  years  lay,  and  then  wheat ; but  he  does  not  like  peafe, 
from  their  being  fo  liable  to  failure.  He  is  of  opinion,  the 
reDorter  fays,  that  the  hufbardry  of  Fleg  and  Blofield  wants 
variation,  from  having  been  kept  too  long  in  a regular  courfe. 
One,  which  has  fucceeded  with  him,  is  to  fow  barley  after 
peafe  or  vetches,  in  which  way  he  has  had  great  crops.  It 
is  added  that  st  Repps  and  Martham  the  common  Fieg  five- 
fhift  hufbandry,  that  is,  barley  follows  wheat,  clover  and 
other  feeds  alternately,  and  the  wheat  is  as  good  after  the 
one  as  the  other  ; and  at  Ludham,  £he  common  five-fhift. 
■c<  But  that  at  Catfield  he  found  a variation  ; there  the  courfe 
is  a lix-fhift  hulhandry  : 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover,  &c. 

4 Clover,  See. 

5 Wheat. 

6 Barley. 

*'■  It  is  alfo  Hated,  that  Mr.  Cubit  pra&ifes  this  in  cora- 
«non  with  his  neighbours  : the  feeds  rifled  the  fecond  year 
before  harveft,  that  is,  rice-baulked  raftered,  half  ploughed  : 
fome  fealed  : a clean  earth  as  thin  as  poffible  : this  manage- 
ment Mr.  Thurtell  reprobated  for  his  foil  : and  what  is  fm- 
gular,  they  feem  to  do  it  with  equal  reference  to  dibbling 
and  broad-cafling.” 

And  Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  has  been,  from  the  year  1773, 
regularly  in  the  ilxth-fhift  hufbandry  of, 

1 Turnips, 

2 Barley, 

3 Seeds-hay, 

4 Seeds-ollond, 

5 Wheat, 

6 Barley  ; 

which  is  common  throughout  the  county. 

But  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Heveringland,  is  in  the  five-fhift  ; the 
-feeds  two  years : and  with  Mr.  Bircham,  at  Hackford  : 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover  and  other  feeds  alternately. 

4 Clover  and  other  feeds  alternately. 

5 Wheat. 

6 Barley,  oats,  or  peafe. 

e{  But,  if  the  land  be  out  of  condition,  the  method  to 
recover  it  is,  to  take,” 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Turnips. 

4 Barley. 

But  Mr.  Johnfon,  of  Thurnirig,  thinks,  that  the  com- 
fnon  courfe  of 

1 Turnips, 

2 Barley, 

3 Seeds  two  years, 

4 Seeds, 

5 Wheat, 

6 Barley ; 

which  is  the  ufual  fyftcm  about  him,  would  be  improved 
by  the  following  variation : 

i  Turnips, 


2 Barley, 

3 Seeds, 

4 Seeds, 

5 Seeds, 

6 Peafe, 

7 Wheat, 

8 Barley  ; 

“ in  which  the  land  would  have  red  for  feeding,  three  year3 
in  eight,  inftead  of  two  in  fix,  as  in  the  othei.” 

With  Mr.  England,  at  Bingham  : 

1 Turnips, 

2 Barley, 

3 Seeds, 

4 Seeds, 

5 Wheat ; 

“ never  adding  barley  after  the  wheat.  Sometimes,  on 
ten.der  land,  not  equal  to  wheat,  drills  peafe  on  the  ollond  ; 
and  then,  if  the  land  be  clean,  takes  barley,  or  even  wheat; 
but  not  without  rape-cake.” 

And  Mr.  Reeve  of  Wighton  : 

x Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Trefoil,  white  clover,  and  ray. 

4 Ditto. 

5 Wheat,  drilled. 

6 Turnips. 

7 Barley. 

8 Clover. 

9 Wheat. 

It  is  obferved,  that  “ every  idea  of  this  mod  accurate 
farmer  merits  much  attention  ; and  this  courfe  among  the 
red  : whenever  red  clover  is  left  a fecond  year,  it  difappears, 
and  the  land  is  principally  covered  with  ray-grafs  : query  if 
it  is  not  much  better  when  red  clover  is  the  objefl,  never  to 
leave  it  two  years  : this  is  an  improvement  in  Mr.  Reeve’s 
intention  ; but  it  has  not  been  his  general  praftice.”  He 
mucked  a barley-dubble  for  vetches;  ploughed  once  for 
that  crop  ; and  then  drilled  wheat  on  one  other  ploughing. 
The  dubble  clean  as  a garden. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  has 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

' 3 Seeds. 

4 Seeds. 

5 Wheat. 

6 Turnips. 

7 Barley. 

8 Seeds. 

9 Peafe,  or  tares. 

xo  Wheat. 

It  islikewife  obferved,  that  he  has  now  (1801) on  his  farm, 
a very  finefield  of  wheat,  drilled  on  a flag  of  a fouryears  layer  : 
he  remarked  it,  the  reporter  fays,  as  an  indance  of  confi- 
dence in  his  landlord  (Mr.  Coke),  not  to  have  broken  it  up 
fooner  at  the  end  of  a leafe.  The  fame  farmer  fows  cole 
after  winter  vetches  fed  off ; cats  it  off  at  Michaelmas ; 
fows  rye  for  fpring  feed  ; eats  that  off,  and  tills  for  turnips, 
getting  four  green  crops,  to  feed,  on  the  land  in  two  years. 
This  is  excellent  hufbandry,  fays  the  writer  of  the  report. 

There  are  many  other  courfes,  or  modes  of  cropping, 
detailed,  but  it  is  unneceffary  to  notice  more  of  them  in  the 
prefent  view. 

In  the  county  of  Effex,  as  in  mod  other  tillage  diftridts, 
the  courfes  of  crops  are  extremely  various,  according  to  foil 
and  circumdances  ; there  is,  however,  in  fome  cafes,  a dif- 
pofition  in  the  farmers  to  too  much  fallowing,  which,  pro- 
bably, proceeds  from  the  great  defire  which  they  have  to 
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keep  the  land  clean,  a fallow,  or  fallow  crop,  being  confe- 
quently  generally  interpofed  between  every  two  of  white 
corn 

In  the  diftrift  about  Felfbead,  Great  Waltham,  and  the 
Roodings,  &c.^on  their  cold  ftrong  loams,  and  poor  loams 
on  white  clay,  the  courfe  commonly  purfued  is  that  of  crop 
and  fallow,  with  feme  variations,  by  means  of  tares,  clovers, 


peafe,  beans.  The  crop  and  fallow  thus 

1 Fallow,  or 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat,  — 

2 Barley. 

3 Fallow,  — 

3 Clover  peafe,  or  beans. 

4 Barley,  — 

4 Wheat. 

But  the  following  courfe  is 

fuggelted  as  more  proper  : 

x Fallow, 

2 Barley, 

3 Clover, 

4 Beans, 

5 Wheat, 

6 Tares, 

7 Wheat, 

applying  the  dung  for  beans. 

On  this,  it  is  remarked,  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
the  county,  that  the  fallow  for  barley  is  their  own  prailice  ; 
that  the  clover  is  near  enough  to  receive  what  benefit  it  has 
to  give  ; that  the  clover  and  manure  would  fecure  beans,  and 
afford  an  ample  feafon  for  mucking,  which  is  of  much  confe- 
quence  on  fuch  foil ; that  the  wheat  prepared  for  by  the 
double  fallow  of  clover  and  beans  would  be  good  ; while 
winter  tares  foiled  would  leave  fufficient  time  for  the  mofl 
valuable  fallow  feafon,  Jill),  Auguft,  and  September;  of 
courfe,  little  reafonable  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the 
feventh  year. 

In  the  coaft  diftridt,  on  the  fine  impalpable  loams  and 
clays  of  Bradfield  and  Wicks,  the  courfe  with  Mr.  Hardy 
is  t 

j Fallow. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover,  red  or  white  ; generally  red. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Beans. 

"When  the  clover  miffes,  beans  are  fubflituted  in  its  Head.. 
And  on  the  turnip  loams  of  the  fame  fort,  turnips  are  fub- 
ftituted  inflead  of  the  fallow,  except  on  about  one-firth,, 
which  is  under  peafe.  On  fuggefting  the  propriety  of 
wheat  for  a fixth  year  after  beans,  it  was  objected  to  from 
the  danger  of  the  black  grafs,  or  moufe-tail,  choaking  it, 
as  had  often  happened. 

It  is  general,  in  all  this  part,  never  to  put  wheat  in  on  a 
fallow,  but  always  barley  or  oats,  as  the  wheat  never  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  way.  Beans  have  been  tried  on  clover,  and 
the  wheat  after  the  beans,  but  not  with  much  fuccefs, 
merely  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  black  grafs. 

On  land  which  is  too  heavy  for  the  turnip  culture,  this 
mode  of  cropping  is  purfued  by  Mr.  Woodrooffe  at 
Ramfay. 

i  Fallow,  or 

a Barley,  — 

3 Clover,  — 

4 Wheat,  — 

5 Beans,  — 

Thefe  fifth  crops  are  only  had  recourfe  to  in  cafes  where 

the  ground  is  in  a good  condition,  from  the  ufe  of  manure. 
The  beans  being  well  hoed  and  cleaned,  it  is  confidered  good 
hufbaudry  to  fallow  after  them,  as  a double  cleaning  is  thus 
given  to  the  land,  for  though  much  is  done  by  hoeing,  it 
does  not  fully  deltroy  either  thiftles  or  black  grafs ; while 
hand-weeding  extirpates  the  latter  completely. 


This  old  five-courfe  Ihift  is  thus  varied,  with  good  effedb 

by  Mr.  Blythe  : 

1 Fallow. 

2 Bariev. 

3 Clover,  white  ; and  ray-grafs  for  two  or  three  years, 

4 Wheat. 

5 Beans. 

6 Wheat. 

7 Beans. 

8 Wheat. 

This  is  done,  without  injury,  from  the  black  grafs.  The 
laying  down  two  or  three  years,  or  as  long  as  may  fuit  the 
object  of  live  ftoc'k,  is  fuch  a check  to  black  grafs,  that  much 
of  the  fuccefs  may  depend  upon  it  ; but  befides  this,  it 
leffons  the  great  expence  incurred  in  the  tillage  in  fuch 
cafes,  and  leaves  the  land  greatly  improved. 

On  remarkably  fine  mould,  on  a gravelly  bottom,  on  the 
level  vale-land  of  Gold  Hanger,  clofe  to  the  fea  wall,  the 
courfe  followed  by  Mr.  L.ee  of  Maldon,  is  this  : 

1 Turnips  manured  with  20  to  25  loads  of  dung,  and 

ploughed  for  eight  times. 

2 Oats,  fome  barley. 

3 Clover,  red  and  trefoil : both  mown  and  fed  crops  very 

great. 

4 Wheat ; average  four  quarters. 

3 Beans  dibbled,  fix  rows  on  an  eight-furrow  ridge,  hoed 
three  times ; produce  four  quarters  aud  a half. 

6  Wheat,  4 quarters. 

Oats  here  much  more  advantageous  than  barley  after  the 
turnips. 

On  fine  fandy  loam,  Mr.  Pattifon  of  Maldon,  on  Spital 
farm,  follows  this  courfe  : 

1 Fallow. 

2 Oats,  fix  quarters,  or  barley  five  quarters, 

3 Clover,  fed  and  mown. 

4 Wheat,  four  quarters. 

3 Beans,  four  quarters. 

6  Wheat,  three  quarters  and  three-fourths. 

And  at  Burnham,  on  light  land,  Mr.  Wakefield  follows^ 

1 Turnips,  ted  by  ftieep. 

2 Oats,  or  barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Mazagan  beans,  or  peafe,  well  hoed  three  times. 

And  on  his  medium  marlh-land,  on  which  turnips  cannot 
be  ted, 

1 Colefeed  feed. 

2 Oats,  (never  barley). 

3 C over. 

4 Wheat.. 

3 Beans  of  any  fort,  (peafe  never). 

On  a field  of  good  land,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  practice  was  as 
below,  which  is  fuggelted,  as  removing  “ fome  fteps  the 
necejpty  of  repeated  fallows.” 

1 Fallow;  foon  after  70  loads  an  acre  of  chalk  and- 

earth  compoft. 

2 Oats. 

3 Clover  manured,  and  none  after. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Mazagan  beans ; the  ftubble  well  cafed  for.. 

6 Wheat. 

7 Peafe  ; the  ftubble  well  cafed  for. 

8 Wheat. 

9 Tares,  well  cafed  for. 

10  Wheat ; the  ltubble  quite  cleat**. 


3 Beans  or  peafe. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Beans. 
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And  on  land  fit  for  turnips,  near  Rochford,  Mr.  Barring, 
ton  purfues  ; 

1 Turnips. 

2 Oats,  very  little  barley. 

3 Clover  ; tares,  peafe,  or  beans,  if  a failure. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Oats. 

But  if  good  land, 

3 Beans. 

And  when  very  good, 

6 Wheat. 

About  Yieldham,  where  the  foil  is  too  heavy  for  turnips, 
the  ufual  courfe  is  ; 

1 Fallow, 

2 Barley, 

3 Clover, 

4 Wheat ; 

and  when  the  clover  land  is  mucked  for  wheat,  fometimes 

5 Oat3. 

Clover  fowu  once  in  four  or  five  years  is,  however,  apt  to 
fail  ; confequently,  variations  are  formed  by  peafe,  beans, 
or  tares,  and  clover  does  well  once  in  eight  years. 

In  fome  cafes  the  courfe  of, 

1 Fallow, 

2 Colefeed, 

3 Wheat, 

is  purfued  with  fuccefs. 

On  turnip  land  at  Layer  de  la  Haye, 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley  or  oats. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Peafe  or  oats. 


At  Chefterford,  on  loamy  foils  or  gravel,  while  open 
field,  the  flock  farms  are  thus  cropped. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Peafe  or  oats,  if  peafe. 

4 Wheat. 

When  enclofed,  changed  to, 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover,  by  fome  trefoil. 

4 Wheats  and  by  fome 
3 Tares. 

At  Borcley,  the  courfe  purfued  by  Mr.  Coker  on  differ- 
ent forts  of  land,  are  thefe, 

On  Strong  Land.  On  Dry  Land. 

1 Fallow,  i Turnips. 

2 Barley,  2 Barley. 

3 Clover,  3 Clover. 

4 Wheat,  4 Wheat. 

5 Beans  or  peafe,  5 Peafe. 

6 Tares. 

7 Oats. 

But  by  changing  red  for  white  clover  or  trefoil  one  round, 
•clover  will  then  ftand  well. 

In  the  pra&ice  of  Mr.  Sewell,  at  Mapleftead,  in  the  view 
of  banilhing  fallows  from  ftrong  as  well  as  light  lands,  the 
following  courfes  in  one  field  have  been  fuccefsful  for  fome 
years. 

1791  Turnips  mucked  for  and  drawn, 

1792  One  ploughing  for  carrots  for  feed;  crop  3!  cwt. 

per  acre,  at  63 s. 

1793  One  ploughing  for  wheat,  18  bufhels/er  acre. 

1794  One  ploughing  for  winter  tares,  mown  green  for 

foiling. 


1793  Three  ploughings  for  barley;  fix  quarters  and  a half. 

1796  Clover,  half-fed,  half-mown;  then  all  feeded;  4 

bulhels  per  acre. 

1797  Mucked  for  wheat,  the  fed  and  mown  equal  3I 

quarters. 

1798  Windfor  beans  dibbled  at  18  inches;  three  quarters. 

1799  Wheat;  twenty  bulhels. 

1800  Peafe  ; four  quarters  and  a half. 

1801  One  ploughing  for  oats ; fix  quarters. 

1802  Trefoil  feeded  : badly  got  in  ; nine  bulhels  at  20 s. 

1803  Wheat;  twenty-two  bulhels. 

1804  So  much  trefoil  came  up,  that  it  was  dunged  and 

feeded,  but  faded;  only  four  bulhels  per  acre. 

1805  Windfor  beans,  oats  and  peafe,  fair  crop. 

Next  year  fummer  fallow. 

And  Mr.  .Sperling  follows. 

1 Turnips,  half  drawn,  half  fed,  in  alternate  ridges  on 

dry  land-fallow. 

2 Barley,  or  oats,  alternately. 

3 Clover,  red,  white,  or  trefoil. 

4 Wheat. 

And  when  the  land  is  in  good  order  adds 

5 Beans. 

6 Wheat. 

Wheat  never  fown  on  fallow,  which  is  bad  hulbandry. 

At  Bocking,  Mr.  Saville  follows. 

1 Fallow  or  turnips,  according  to  foil. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover,  the  dung  on  the  barley  ftubble. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Oats,  by  fome,  but  here  not  allowed. 

The  variation  where  clover  fails,  is  tares  or  peafe. 

He  is  (fated  as  commencing  an  interefting  variation,  in 
that  of  the  alternate  fyftem  of  com  and  grafs.  In  which 
view,  white  clover,  and  ray  grafs,  have  been  fown  for  two 
or  three  years  pad,  in  one  field  each  year,  with  colefeed  for 
feeding  by  fheep,  having  twelve  acres  in  the  whole  ; the  cole 
being  a good  crop,  with  a beautiful  plant  of  the  grafles 
amongd  it,  even  where  the  thickeft  and  highed.  It  is  in- 
tended to  feed  or  mow  this  grafs,  for  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  as  circumftances  may  direff,  and  then  to  break  it  up 
with  the  expe&ation  of  good  corn  crops.  It  is  fuggefted 
that  he  will  not  be  difappointed,  but  that  “the fuccefs  with 
ray  demands  clofe  feeding  and  no  mowing.” 

And  the  fame  gentleman  is  dated  as  having  another  idea 
which  has  a tendency  to  leffen  the  expences  of  fallows,  and 
which  promifes  in  certain  cafes  to  be  beneficial  ; it  is  that 
of  ploughing  the  intended  fallows  as  early  as  pofiible,  and 
to  harrow  in  cole,  to  be  ufed  as  fpring  feed  for  fheep. 

At  Barking,  with  Mr.  T.  Pittman  a common  courfe  is# 

1 Potatoes, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Clover  fown  in  April, 

5  Wheat ; 

and  then  potatoes  again,  but  with  fome  variation,  as  that 
of  putting  them  in  on  the  clover,  which  is  found  to  afford 
better  crops  than  corn  dubbles. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  courfes  which  are  praftifed  in  this 
extenfivc  didridt,  but  various  others  are  met  with. 

In  the  county  of  Hertford,  where,  on  the  clays  and 
drong  loams,  the  fallow  fydem  is  dill  in  practice,  the  fol- 
lowing courfes,  Mr.  Young  fays,  are  commonly  in  ufe  about 
Sawbridge  worth. 

1 Fallow. 

2 Barley. 

3 CloTer. 

4 Wheat. 

Alfo, 


r 
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Alfo,  i Fallow, 

2 Barley. 

3 Peafe. 

4 Wheat-. 


And  T Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Fallow. 

4 Barley. 

Many  farmers  purfuing, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Fallow. 

4 Barley. 

5 Clover. 

6 Oats. 

te  It  is  however  obferved,  that  whatever  fault  may  be  found 
and  perhaps  juHly,  with  fo  much  fallowing,  it  mult  be  ad- 
mitted that  their  crops  are  good.” 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Byde  of  Ware  Park,  all  the  tur- 
nip land  he  knows  in  the  country  is  Hated  to  be  managed  in 
this  manner. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover,  the  firff  crop  mown,  the  fecond  fed. 

4 Wheat,  good  farmers  Hopping  here,  and  bad  ones 

adding 
3 Oats. 

“ And  the  turnips  may  be  reckoned  at  50 s.  an  acre  ; the 
barley  three  quarters,  and  the  wheat  17  to  20  bufhels.” 

But  the  Hrong  heavy  foils  are  thus  cropped  : 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Fallow. 

4 Barley. 

5 Clover. 

6 Oats. 


Varying  the  courfe  thus : 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Clover. 

4 Barley. 

5 Fallow. 

6 Wheat. 

7 Oats,  peafe,  or  beans. 

An  acre  of  wheat  yields  25  bufhels. 

And  on  the  fame  authority  it  is  Hated  that  about  Wat- 
ford there  is  a peculiar  courfe  of, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Beans,  on  which  they  put  all  the  drefiing. 

3 Wheat. 

And  at  little  Hodham  they  have  a courfe  of, 

1 Fallow,  ploughed  four  times, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Fallow,  four  or  five  times  ploughed, 

4 Barley  : 

the  only  variation  being,  fometimes 

5 Clover, 

6 Oats. 

But  Mr.  Jones  is,  it  is  obferved,  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  crop  and  fallow  courfe  is  the  moll  profitable.  He 
afferts  that  beans  will  not  fucceed  on  this  foil.  The  writer, 
however,  fays  he  knows  they  will  on  land  exadlly  fuch  in 
Suffolk,  and  give  four  quarters  per  acre. 

About  Weltmill  the  courfe  is : 

1 Fallow,  ploughed  four  times. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Clovtr. 
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4 Barley  on  three  earths. 

5 Peafe. 

But  Mr.  Whittington  on  light  land  cultivates, 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat ; and  if  the  land  is  in  good  order  he  adds, 

5 Peafe,  or  oats. 

On  clay  land  his  courfe  is, 

1 Fallow, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Peafe  ; 
or,  1 Fallow, 

2 Barley, 

3 Peafe  ; 
or,  1 Fallow, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Clover, 

4 Oats; 

and  this  he  reckons  better  than  either  of  his  former. 

On  propofing  barley  on  a fallow  with  clover,  and  then 
beans  and  wheat  he  objected,  that  if  clover  is  fown  at  the 
time  of  fowing  barley,  it  gets  fo  forward  as  to  fpoil  the 
crop;  and  if  fown  at  rolling,  it  is  apt  to  fail.  This  the 
writer,  however,  cannot  admit  to  be  fair  reafoning  in  a 
country  where  it  is  common  to  fow  clover  on  wheat  in  the 
fpring,  and  even  fo  late  as  May  and  July. 

On  much  of  the  poor  hungry  gravel  in  the  open  fields 
near  Hatfield,  let  at  ‘js.  per  acre,  the  courfe  is, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat,  producing  two  or  three  loads  (five  bulhels). 

3 Oats,  producing  \\  or  three  quarters. 

On  better  land  they  cultivate, 

1 Turnips,  fheep  fed. 

2 Barley  ; four  quarters  are  produced  on  an  average. 

3 Clover  twice  mown,  two  loads  are  grown. 

4 Wheat,  22  bulhels  are  reaped. 

5 Oats,  or  peafe. 

This  is  the  courfe  of  Mr  Caffmajor,  at  North  Mimms : 

But  his  courfe  on  wet  land  is, 

1 Summer  fallow. 

2 Barley,  four  quarters  are  grown. 

3 Clover,  twice  mown,  and  2§  loads  at  the  two  are 

grown. 

4 Wheat,  four  or  five  loads  are  reaped. 

5 Oats,  peafe,  or  beans  ; three  to  four  quarters  of  ei- 

ther are  the  amount  of  the  produce. 

“ But  the  laff  crop  in  either  cafe  is  only  taken  when  the 
land  is  in  high  order.”  It  is  Hated,  that  in  this  “ there  is  a 
proof  of  the  impropriety  of  the  queffion,  whether  clover 
may  fafely  be  fown  with  barley  on  land  in  high  order ; the 
point  on  which  the  obje&iop.  to  clover  fown  with  barley  on 
land  fummer  fallowed  is  founded.”  It  is  obferved  that  Mr. 
Leach  follows  the  under  mentioned  courfe. 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Oats,  or  peafe. 

Then  they  return  to  turnips  on  fome  land ; but  on  about 
40  acres  of  gravel,  he  fows, 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Trefoil,  white  clover,  ray  grafs,  common  clover 

fed. 

4 Ditto,  fed. 

5 Ditto,  fed. 

3 K 6 Oats, 
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6 Oats,  on  one  earth, 

7 Three  earths  are  given  immediately  after  oats,  and 

then  wheat  is  fown. 

8 Winter  fallow  for  barley. 

9 Graffes,  as  before,  for  three  years  ; 

and  then  the  land  is  cultivated  as  above.  “ Thus,  fays  the 
writer,  thefe  40  acres  neither  want  nor  have  any  manure 
more  than  they  receive  from  the  feeding  of  the  fheep  on 
them,  and  from  60  bufhels  of  afhes  per  acre,  fpread  the  firft 
year  on  the  graffes  only,  and  30  bufhels  of  foot  per  acre  on 
the  wheat.  It  has  anfwered  greatly  for  18  years  to  his  full 
fatisfadfion.  He  made  it  a rule  to  feed  his  land  as  bare  as 
poffible,  and  always  wlfhes  not  to  let  the  ray  run  to  bent.” 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  lady  Melbourne  has  a field, 
which  has  been  thus  managed. 

1 Potatoes  were  planted  on  it  and  well  manured,  and  the 

produce  amounted  to  400  bufhels  per  acre. 

2 Wheat  was  drilled  on  it,  at  the  diftance  of  nine 

inches.  The  crop  amounted  to  feven  loads,  or  35 
bufhels,  an  acre. 

3 Winter  tares  were  next  fown,  for  which  12 1.  an  acre 

were  this  year  ( 1803  ) offered  ■ but  they  were  mown 
for  foiling  ; and  at  prefent  the  turnips  after  them  are 
good. 

4 Barley  will  be  drilled  next  fpring,  as  the  fourth  crop. 

“ Mr.  Young  of  Hurral,  who  farms  on  a large  fcale,  with 

much  intelligence,  purfues  the  common  courfe  of  tak- 
ing oats  or  peafe  after  wheat.  It  is  extraordinary,  fays 
the  author,  to  fee  how  general  this  praftice  is  • but  if  the 
clover  is  at  all  foul,  he  paffes  over  this  crop  and  fows  tur- 
nips. The  fame  courfe  holds  to  St.  Albans,  and  he  found 
it  fteady  on  the  fine  farm  of  483  acres,  of  Mr.  Clarke,  at 
Sandrigbury.”  But  Mr.  Biggs,  near  that  town,  omits  the 
oats  after  wheat,  returning  to  fallow  for  turnips,  inftead  of 
an  after  crop,  except  on  20  acres  nearly  in  a year,  which  he 
fows  with  peafe. 

Tares  he  fows  on  the  wheat  ftubble,  and  grows  good  tur- 
nips the  fame  year.  On  his  heavier  flrong  land,  of  which 
he  has  not  much,  his  courfe  of  crops  is : 

1 Fallow. 

2 Barley. 

3 Peafe. 

4 Fallow. 

5 Wheat. 

6 Beans. 

And  that  “ the  common  Hertfordfhire  courfe  of  1 turnips, 
2 barley,  3 clover,  4 wheat,  5 oats,  continues  about  Wat- 
ford, Ricktnanfworth,  and  all  around  Berkhempfted  and 
Hempfted.”  But  Mr.  Jennings  of  the  latter  place,  has  a 
courfe, 

X Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Peafe,  drilled. 

4 Barley. 

5 Clover. 

6 Wheat,  but  not  in  general,  only  as  a variation  from 
his  common  courfe. 

It  is  noted,  that  “ Mr.  Cotton,  of  the  fame  place,  ob- 
ferved,  in  defence  of  the  common  practice  of  taking  oats 
after  wheat,  that  they  are  the  black  oat,  which,  according 
to  his  opinion,  fncceeds  belt  in  land  held  together  by  roots, 
though  of  weeds  which  will  yield  better  than  land  in  tilth, 
though  clean  ; and  this  makes  a bad  manager  in  many  cafes, 
obtain  a better  crop  of  black  oats  than  a good  farmer  would 
produce  on  the  fame  land.” 

“ The  old  courfe  continues  to  Beechwood  and  Market- 
ftreet  ; where,  if  clover  fails,  they  fow  peafe,  followed  either 


by  turnips  or  fummer  fallow.  They  fow  winter  tares  after 
wheat,  three  bufhels  per  acre.  They  ufe  them  for  feeding- 
and  foiling,  and  then  fallow  for  turnips,  or  give  a baftard 
fallow  for  wheat ; but  the  crop  is  not  fo  good  as  on  clover.” 
Round  Hitchin,  in  every  dire&ion,  the  old  courfe  of  five 
fhifts  is  continued  : it  is,  however,  varied  by  a few,  by, 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Barley. 

4 Clover. 

5 Wheat. 

And  by  fome  a fixth  drift  of  oats  is  added. 

In  the  open  land  they  follow  a courfe  of 

1 Fall  \v. 

2 Wheat  or  barley. 

3 Oats  or  peafe. 

But  fometimes  fow  turnips,  by  agreement,  on  the  fallow. 

“ Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Rickmanfworth,  on  ftony  land,  pur— 
fues  a courfe  of, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Oats  or  peafe. 

On  dry  land  this  is  the  common  courfe,  but  often  turnips 
are  fown  after  wheat.  If  a field  grows  fo  tired  of  clover  as 
to  want  a change,  their  courfe  is  then  ; 

X Turnips. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Barley,  or  peafe,  or  oats, 

4 Turnips. 

5 Barley. 

6 Clover. 

7 Wheat. 

8 Oats. 

And  Mr.  Parker,  at  Munden,  fows 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

Upon  which  “ he  remarks,  that  by  this  courfe  the  land  is 
favoured,  as  oats  never  follow  wheat.  If  dung  fhould  run 
fhort,  and  a farmer  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  manure  all 
his  turnips,  he  -may  venture  to  fow  a field  of  turnips  without 
dunging,  and  fucceed  ; a pradtice  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  the  common  rotation  of  taking  oats  after 
wheat.  In  order  to  favour  the  land,  he  has  occalionally 
omitted  fowing  the  clover,  and  taken  peafe  for  one  round  ; 
but  he  fuffered  in  his  wheat ; fo  that  he  fcarcely  knows 
what  to  do  in  the  awkward  circumftar.ce  of  the  failure  of 
clover.”  “And  when  clover  fails  at  King’s  Langley,  fome 
farmers  fow  peafe,  others  (but  this  is  not  common)  fallow 
for  wheat,  and  then  take  oats :”  and  the  earl  of  Effex  fows,- 
near  his  farm-yard, 

1 Tares,  and  then  turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

And  Mr.  Young  “ faw  at  Calhiobury  very  fine  turnips  after 
tares  ufed  in  foiling,  though  fown  twice  and  three  times. 
This  courfe  affords,  he  fays,  much  provender  for  the  yard, 
in  tares  and  clover  for  foiling,  and  turnips  for  ftaling.  In 
other  parts  of  the  faim,  oats  follow  wheat 
But  at  Chefirunt  they  fow 

1 Turnips. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Clover. 

4 Wheat. 

Alfo, 
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Alio, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Oats,  peafe,  or  beans. 

On  the  clays  of  Albury,  Pelhams,  See.  their  courfe  of 
crops  is, 

1 Fallow,  I Fallow. 

2 Wheat,  2 Barley. 

3 Oats.  3 Peafe. 

Some  courfes  confift  of,  I fallow,  2 wheat,  3 fallow,  4 
barley  ; clover  is  alfo  added  with  wheat ; and  oats  and  bar- 
ley fometimes.  They  feed  their  clover  in  the  fpring,  and 
then  give  a baftard  fallow  for  wheat  or  barley.  In  the  ex- 

tenfive  open  fields  about  Barkway,  the  writer  finds  the  ro- 

tations to  be, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Oats. 

4 Fallow. 

Barley. 

6 Peafe. 

The  fame  in  the  open  fields  (and  all  are  open)  about 
Royfton.  There  are  no  inclofures,  he  fays,  in  the  parifh, 
except  fmall  patches,  quite  in  or  near  the  town.  And  “ Mr. 
Fofter,  of  Royfion,  praftifes  a hufbandry  which  long  ago 
the  writer  publicly  recommended  ; not  that  he  took  it  from 
that  recommendation,  but  his  practice  has  confirmed  it.” 


Common  Courfe. 


Mr.  Fojler's  Courfe. 


It  is 
March 


3 

4 

5 

noted 

The 


Fallow,  1 Fallow. 

Wheat,  2 Wheat. 

Oats,  3 Clover  and  trefoil. 

Fallow,  4 Ditto. 

Wheat,  5 Wheat, 

that  the  “ feeds  are  fown  on  the  wheat  in 
firft  year  he  tops  them  in  May,  and  then 
mows  the  ground  for  hay  or  feed.  The  fecond  year,  the 
flock-mafter  feeds  them  with  the  reft  of  the  fie'ds ; but  the 
grafs  entices  the  fheep  to  the  fpot,  and  drefles  it  confe- 
quently  better  than  other  parts,  and  his  following  wheat 
has  always  been  much  fuperior  to  that  fallowed  ; even  to 
the  degree  of  beating  that  on  which  3/.  4*.  per  acre  have 
been  beftowed  in  dreffing  : a clear  proof  that  fo  much  fal- 
lowing is  a real  injury  to  the  land.  Befides  this,  he  keeps 
two  horfes  in  eight  fewer  than  before  he  pradifed  this  huf- 
bandry.” But  Mr.  Doo  of  Bygrave  is  in  the  Norfolk  four- 
fhift  courfe,  leaving  out  the  oats  taken  fo  commonly  in 
Hertfordftiire.  If  clover  fails,  he  fows  turnips  ; and  if  tur- 
nips fail,  carries  on  the  fallow  for  barley.  This  is  excel- 
lent hufbandry,  the  writer  fays. 

However,  round  Baldock,  generally,  but  with  fome  ex- 


ceptions, oats  are  taken  after  the  wheat.  And  Mr.  Smith 
of  Cloth-hall,  has  a courfe  of, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Clover. 

4 Oats  or  barley. 

And  the  four  fhift  turnip  courfe. 

Jn  the  open  field  he  finds, 

1 Fallow. 

2 Barley. 

3 Peafe. 

4 Fallow. 

5 Wheat. 

6 Oats  : this  by  agreement. 

And  in  the  ©pen  field  near  Baldock,  he  finds  another 
courfe  by  a lingular  agreement. 


1 Turnips. 

2 Barley. 

3 Barley. 

4 Clover;  which  the  parifh  flock-mafter  eats  till  the  laft 
Thurfday  in  May ; then  removes  his  fheep,  and  the 
farmer  lets  it  ftand  for  feed. 

5 Wheat. 

6 Oats. 

It  is  fuggefted  by  the  writer,  that  the  pradice  in  thefe 
courfes,  of  commonly  taking  a crop  of  oats  after  the  clover 
laud  wheat,  is  incorred  in  a very  high  degree.  “ It  is,  fays  he, 
putting  in  acorn  crop  the  fourth  from  the  fallow,  for  though 
clover  is  Certainly  to  be  efteemed  a fallow  refpeding  amelio- 
ration, yet,  in  that  of  cleaning  land,  it  is  by  no  means 
powerful.  If  there  is  any  couch  in  land,  it  is  fure  to  in- 
creafe  very  confiderably  while  the  land  refts  from  tillage. 
This  circumftance  makes  it  fuch  ill  hufbandry  to  leave  broad 
clover  a fecond  year.  To  fow  wheat  on  one  ploughing, 
which  can  deftroy  no  root-weeds,  and  then  to  put  in  a fe- 
cond crop  of  corn,  mutt,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  fup- 
pofes,  be  injurious  by  encouraging  weeds.  But  what  is 
the  motive,  he  a fits,  for  this  condud  ? Thofe  who  fay  that 
the  land  will  bear  it,  fimply  affert  that  profit  is  thus  to  be 
gained,  provided  the  land  be  kept  in  heart.  He  could  ne- 
ver, he  fays,  underftand  this,  nor  upon  what  principles  the 
idea  can  be  founded ; and  in  order  to  place  the  queftion  in 
the  cleareft  light,  it  appears  to  him  that  nothing  more  can 
be  neceffary  than  to  contraft  the  two  courfes  for  any  given 
number  of  years.” 

And  upon  the  courfes  in  the  clay  diftrid,  where  the  fal- 
low fyftem  is  found,  he  remarks,  that  “ great  crops  are  gain- 
ed in  favourable  years,  is,  an  undeniable  fad.  But  great 
as  thefe  expences  are,  thefe  exertions  are  little  or  no  fecu- 
rity  againft  bad  feafons,  which  form  a very  material  deduc- 
tion from  their  profit.  That  hufbandry,  upon  the  long  run, 
will  be  moil  beneficial  which  is  calculated  by  a variation  of 
crops  to  be  advantageous  with  a moderate  produce.  When 
a year’s  fallow  and  manuring  are  given  to  one  crop,  a mode- 
rate produce  will  not  be  a profitable  return  : if  the  farmer 
has  not  a great  fuccefs,  he  has  lofs,  and  confequently  his 
hazard  is  confiderable.  The  courfe  he  wifhes  to  fee  tried 
effedually  is  this  : 

1 Fallow,  in  partial  compliance,  not  with  his,  but  with 
the  opinion  of  others. 

2 Barley. 

3 Clover. 

4 Beans. 

5 Wheat. 

“All  the  manure  fhould,  he  fays,  be  laid  for  the  beans. 
The  fallow  will  fecure  barley.  The  clover  will  give  good 
beans  ; and  the  beans,  if  well  cultivated,  are  fure  to  give 
good  wheat.”  Fie  adds,  that  “ in  anfwer  to  this,  he  has  been 
told,  that  beans  will  not  do  in  this  county  ; that  they  have 
been  tried,  & c.  The  trials  made  have,  he  fays,  been  broad- 
caft,  and  therefore  no  rule  whatever.  They  fhould  be  dib- 
bled in  double  rows  ; that  is,  two  furrows  dibbled,  a row 
on  each,  and  then  two  or  three  furrows  (according  to  foil 
and  circunaftances)  fhould  be  miffed,  and  two  others  dib- 
bled, and  fo  on  ; the  intervals  fhould  alfo  be  well  horfe-hoed  ; 
the  rows  muft  be  hand-hoed  and  weeded,  and  the  whole 
kept  clean  like  a garden.  The  foil  is,  he  fays,  unqneftion- 
ably  vvell  calculated  for  this  crop  ; for  fimilar  land  produces 
great  beans  in  other  counties,  and  therefore  if  well  managed 
would  do  the  fame  here.  When  beans  are  compared  with 
fallow,  let  the  confumption  of  the  ftraw  be  confidered, 
which  yields  excellent  dung  ; let  that  dung  be  carried  to  the 
field,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  the  land  receives  in  the 
3 K 2 prefent 
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prefent  fyftem  ; a condition  abfolutely  necefiary,  if  tbe  com- 
panion be  made  fairly.  Let  thefe  circumftances  be  duly 
attended  to,  and  he  has  little  doubt  what  the  refult  will  be. 
But  when  random  afiertions  are  ventured,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  recommendation  queftioned,  he  admits  the  fairnefs  of 
all,  if  the  propofal  could  be  applied  at  once  to  a whole 
farm.  But  how  very  eafy  is  it,  fays  he,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  three  or  four  acres  in  perfect  management  not  mere- 
ly for  one  feafon  good  or  bad,  but  to  try  fuch  a quantity  every 
year.  It  would  then  be  foon  afcertained,  by  a truly  practi- 
cal man,  free  from  prejudices,  whether  the  hufoandry  be 
really  adapted  to  the  land  or  not.”  A nd  he  advifes  that  “ in 
the  tillage  preparatory  to  the  beans,  the  Middlefex  manage- 
ment fhould  be  adopted,  of  ploughing  while  the  land  is  dry 
in  autumn,  to  throw  the  field  into  the  dcitined  form,  it  hav- 
ing been  previoufly  well  gripped.  Spring  tillage  fhould  alfo 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  pernicious  on  wet,  fluff  foils,  and  nothing 
fhould  require  to  be  done  then  except  the  planting  of  the 
field,  when  the  weather  would  permit  the  work  to  proceed, 
without  the  land  being  injured.” 

In  the  diftrift  of  Eaft  Lothian  in  Scotland,  where  the 
tillage  hufbandry  is  extenfive,  and  in  general  well  executed, 
the  methods  of  cropping  purfued  by  the  bed  farmers  on  the 
different  forts  of  foil,  are  the  following  : 

On  the  coaft  lands,  where  the  foils  are  of  the  dry  gravelly 
loamy  defcription,  they  are  under  a four  courfe  fhift,  in  this 
way  ; 

1 Turnips,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes  without 
dung, 

2 Barley,  or  fpring  wheat,  with  grafs  feeds. 

3 Clover,  which  is  generally  cut  for  hay,  or  given  green 
to  farm-flock  in  the  houfe,  and  fometimes  paftured 
with  ewes  and  lambs. 

4 Wheat,  or  oats,  if  wheat  was  taken  before,  dunged 
upon  the  clover  ley. 

It  is  dated  in  the  Report  of  the  Didrift,  that,  “after  this 
the  courfe  again  returns ;”  and  that,  “ upon  this  defcription 
of  land,  the  turnips  are  for  the  mod  part  confumed  upon  the 
ground  with  fheep  confined,  by  flakes,  a mode  by  which  the 
foil  is  greatly  enriched.  Of  late  years,  however,  an  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  way  of  ufing  turnips  upon 
thefe  lands,  that  deferves  attention.  In  place  of  eating  the 
whole  upon  the  field  where  they  grow,  a certain  proportion 
is  drawn,  and  either  carried  home  and  ufed  for  cattle  in  the 
houfe,  or  given  to  fheep  upon  an  adjoining  dubble  or  grafs 
field  : by  this  mode  a double  quantity  of  land  is  manured, 
and  if  the  winter  is  wet,  the  turnip  field  is  lefs  injured  than 
it  would  otherwife  be,  if  the  whole  were  confumed  where 
they  grow.  The  quantity  drawn  and  carried  off  in  this 
manner  is  from  a half  to  a third  of  the  crop  ; in  fome 
cafes  five  or  fix  drills  are  taken  out ; and  the  fame  number 
left  Taking  out  alternate  drills  is  certainly  a preferable 
mode,  and  is  now  pretty  genei ally  pradlifed.” 

But  that  on  the  deeper  loams  with  a dry  bottom  : 

1 Turnips. 

2 Barley,  or  fpring  wheat. 

3 Pafture. 

4 Oats. 

5 Beans,  drilled  and  horfehoed. 

6 Wheat. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that,  “ this  rotation  requires  land  of  the 
btft  quality.  Dung  is  only  once  applied  during  the  rotation, 
and  is  uniformly  given  to  the  turnips.” 

On  the  heavy  loams  on  a retentive  bottom  ; 

1 Fallow,  with  dung. 

2 Wheat. 

3 Beans,  drilled  and  horfehoed, 
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4 Barley. 

5 Clover,  which  is  dunged  on  the  flubble. 

6 Oats. 

7 Beans  drilled. 

8 Wheat. 

It  is  added,  that,  in  “ this  courfe,  the  land  is  dunged 
twice,  though  not  very  heavily,  a pra&ice  that  is  found  to 
be  very  beneficial.  Beans  and  wheat  alternately  are  fome- 
times taken  on  fuch  foils,  but  much  manure  is  neceffary, 
where  a fyftem  of  this  kind  is  executed.” 

And  another  courfe  on  this  fort  of  foil  is  : 

1 Fallow,  dunged. 

2 Wheat  with  grafs-feeds. 

3 Pafture,  eaten  by  fheep* 

4 Oats. 

3 Beans,  or  a mixture  of  beans  and  peafe  drilled. 

6 Wheat  or  oats. 

It  is  Hated  “ that  the  above  is  a rotation  of  fix,  with  only 
one  manuring,  but  the  quantity  applied  is  generally  greater 
than  in  the  foregoing  rotation,  and  the  pafture  being  the 
fecond  after  the  fallow,  and  fed  off  with  fheep,  compenfates 
in  fome  degree,  for  the  want  of  dung.” 

A rotation  is  fometimes  followed  on  the  beft  clays,  fuch  as 
is  marked  in  the  firft  clafs  of  the  above. 

And  on  thin  clays, 

1 Fallow  without  dung. 

2 Oats  with  grafs- feeds,  or  if  the  fallow  was 

dunged,  wheat. 

3 Pafture. 

4 Oats. 

5 Beans,  dunged. 

6 Wheat. 

After  which  the  fallow  is  repeated,  and  the  courfe 
returns. 

On  the  pooreft  of  thefe  clays,  the  courfe  commonly  fol- 
lowed, is, 

X Fallow,  dunged. 

2 Barley,  fometimes  oats,  with  grafs-feeds. 

3 Clover. 

4 Oats. 

It  is  here  fuggefted,  that,  “ on  the  coaft,  a confider- 
able  portion  of  what  was  formerly  link  grounds,  covered 
with  bents  and  other  herbage  of  fmall  value,  is  now  brought 
under  the  plough,  and  profitably  employed  in  raiftng  ufeful 
crops.”  That  defcription  of  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  under  a 
rotation  of  four,  as  follows  : 

1 Turnips  with  dung,  or  fea  ware. 

2 Rye  or  barley,  with  grafs-feeds. 

3 Clover  cut  for  hay,  or  paftured. 

4 Oats,  manure  on  the  clover  ley. 

It  is  noticed,  that  the  “ great  bar  to  the  improvement  oF 
thefe  fandy  foils,  arifes  from  the  rifle  to  which  they  are  ex- 
poled  of  being  blown  by  high  winds,  a circumftance  which 
frequently  happens,  and  by  which  the  crops,  both  of  turnips 
and  barley,  are  often  greatly  injured,  and  fometimes  entirely 
loft.”  A remedy,  the  writer  fays,  “ has  lately  been  fuggefted 
and  put  in  practice,  for  that  evil  which  bids  fair  to  be  at- 
tended with  benefit.  The  feafon  during  which  the  greateft 
mifehief  happens  from  blowing,  is  the  latter  part  of  the 
fpring,  and  beginning  of  fummer,  and  the  winds  by  which 
the  blowing  is  occafioned,  are  generally  from  the  weft  and 
fouth  ; to  prevent  the  mifehief,  to  barley  and  turnips  crops, 
it  is  propofed  to  keep  barley  out  of  the  rotation,  and  fubtti- 
tute  rye  in  its  place,  that  the  ridges  of  the  field  fhall  run  in  a 
direction  from  north  to  fouth,  and  that  the  three  weflernmoft 
ridges  fhall  be  fown  with  rye  before  winter,  leaving  the 
three  ridges  immediately  adjoining  for  turnips,  fowing  again 
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the  three  next  ridges  with  rye,  and  fo  on,  having  alternately 
three  ridges  of  each  over  the  whole  field.  Where  this  is 
praftifed,  the  rye,  by  the  time  the  turnips  are  fown,  has 
made  confiderabie  progrefs,  and  from  the  circumfiance  of 
the  fides  of  the  ridges  being  oppofed  to  the  wind,  breaks  its 
force  fo  much,  as  to  prevent  it  from  hurting  the  turnips. 
Perhaps  alternate  ridges  of  rye  and  turnips  would  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  ihelter  more  completely,  but  as  fome  lofs 
would  arife  from  treading  the  rye  in  the  working  of  the 
turnips,  and  as  the  latter,  it  the  rye  grew  to  any  great 
height,  would  fuffer  from  the  want  of  a due  proportion  of 
the  light  and  air,  two  or  three  ridges  appear  to  be  the  pro- 
per breadth.” 

The  above  is  confidered  as  the  rotation  or  courfe  generally 
followed,  on  thedifferent  foilsin  the  middle  diftrifts,  and  coaft 
lands;  upon  the  deep  and  well  Iheltered.foiis  in  the  uplands, 
it  is  not  materially  different,  except  that  winter  wheat  is 
feldom  fown,  and  fpring  wheat  not  at  all  ; for  the  generality 
of  that  dill  lift,  however,  which  is  a dry  gravelly  loam,  the 
rotation  principally  followed  is  one  of  four  fhifts  : 

j Turnips  with  dung. 

2 Barley  or  oats. , 

3 Clover. 

4 Oats. 

“ But  upon  heath  lands,  broken  up  by  a two  years  fallow, 
the  rotation  is  generally  different  from  any  of  the  above. 
Where  the  foil  cf  thefe  lands  is,  however,  deep,  the  above 
rotation  is  followed  ; but  when  the  fituation  is  elevated, 
and  the  foil  thin,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the  molt  common  ro- 
tation is  as  under.” 

1 Oats. 

2 Clover. 

3 Pafture. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that,  “ in  this  laft,  the  land  is  permitted 
to  remain  for  a number  of  years.”  But  that,  “ in  fome  cafes 
the  fyftem  is  different ; the  fecond  year  of  the  fallow,  and 
after  the  lime  is  wrought  in,  turnips  are  fown,  and  eaten  ofF 
with  Iheep,  oats  are  fown  in  the  fpring  with  grafs,  and  the 
land  afterwards  paftured.  The  laft  is  unqueifionably  the 
molt  profitable  rotation,  as  along  with  the  value  of  the  tur- 
nip crop,  which  in  fome  cafes  may  be  confiderabie,  the 
land  is  manured  and  has  its  parts  confoliaated,  by  the  tread- 
ing of  fheep  ; this  laft  is  a circumfiance  of  great  importance 
to  foils  of  a loofe  texture,  as  thefe  frequently  are.” 

And  it  is  fuppofed  by  “ fome  good  farmers,  that  the  ro- 
tation upon  thefe  new  broken  uplands,  may  be  lengthened  by 
taking  a fecond  crop  of  oats,  after  the  clover,  and  again 
fowing  down  with  grafs-feeds.  It  is  believed  that  on  fome 
of  the  beft  of  thefe  lands,  that  may  be  done  with  advantage  ; 
but  if  the  foil  be  thin,  and  contain  few  ufeful  principles,  the 
experiment  is  dangerous,  as  there  is  a rilk  of  rendering  it 
ufelefsfor  the  future.” 

Thefe  details  of  the  courfes,  which  are  purfued  in  cropping 
lands  in  thefe  great  grains  diftrifts,  clearly  prove  that  much 
remains  ftili  to  be  done  in  this  way,  before  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  advantages  can  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
foil. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principles  on  which  the  bnfinefs 
of  cropping  land  Ihould  be  conducted,  the  courfes  of  crops 
which  are  bell  fuited  to  different  circumffances  and  forts  of 
foil,  and  (hewn  the  fyffems  of  cropping,  which  are  commonly 
purfued  in  the  bell  corn  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  be 
proper  to  Hate  the  ufual  dillribution  of  crops  on  farms  of  dif- 
ferent deferiptions.  It  is  not  however  an  eafy  matter  to  Hate 
with  exaftncf3  the  proportions  of  crops  of  different  forts,  that 


may  be  the  rr.oft  fuitable  and  advantageous  on  farms  of  differ- 
ent forts  and  fizes  under  the  arable  or  other  ly  Hems,  as  much 
mult  always  depend  on  foil,  climate,  and  fituation  in  fo  far 
as  markets  are  concerned,  as  well  as  the  fort  of  cultivation 
which  is  praftifed,  and  other  circumftances  which  reiate  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  farm  itfclf. 

It  has  been  Hated  that  the  governing  principles  in  this  fort 
of  arrangements  Ihould  be  “that  the  extent  of  land,  in  the 
Hate  of  natural  and  artificial  grafs,  be  fully  adequate  to  the 
fupport  of  fuch  a number  of  live  Hock  of  different  kinds,  as 
may  be  fufficientto  fupply  fuch  a proportion  of  manure  as  is 
neceffary  for  keeping  the  portion  of  ground  under  grain  root, 
green,  or  other  crops,  in  the  moll  perfeft  heart  and  order. 
Hence  the  fpace  of  ground  to  be  condufted  under  grain,  root 
green,  and  other  arable  crops,  muff  conftantly  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  manure  that  can  be  raffed" by  the 
keeping  of  different  forts  of  domeftic  animals,  while  the 
number  of  the  laft  mull  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the 
food  that  can  be  procured  from  the  grafs  and  green  cattie 
crops  which  can  be  cultivated  and  preferved  for  their  ufe 
during  the  winter  leafon.  As  without  confiderabie  attention 
to  thefe  different  circumftances,  it  mud  be  impoffible,  it  is 
fuppofed,  except  near  large  towns,  where  manures  can  be 
obtained  at  a reafonable  rate,  to  cultivate  land  to  the  greateft; 
advantage.” 

The  proportionate  dillribution  of  crops  on  a farm  of  150 
acres,  60  of  which  were  dry  turnip  land,  and  the  other  part 
a mixture  of  clay  with  gravel  lying  on  a wet  bottom  ; 
being  fuuated  on  the  beft  cultivated  portion  of  the  Well- 
Riding  of  Yorklhire. 


Dijlr'ihution  of  Crops. 

Wheat 

-Barley 

Oats 

Meadow  grafs 
Red  clover 
Pafture 

Summer  fallow  and  turnips 


30  acres. 
20 

14 

7 

14 

45 

20 


*5° 


On  another  farm  in  the  wellern  part  of  the  fame  diftrift  5 
of  the  extent  of  80  acres,  cuftomary  meafure  of  7840  fquare 
yards,  under  the  grazing  and  dairying  fyllems. 

Annual  dijlrilution  of  the  Crops. 

3§  acres  of  oats. 

1^  acre  of  barley. 

21  acres  of  meadow,  cut  for  hay. 

20  acres  paftured  with  feeding  cattle. 

30  acres  paftured  with  milch  cows,  young  cattle  and- 
horits. 

But  it  is  fuggefted,  that  the  proportion  of  grain  is  here 
much  too  fmall,  even  under  fuch  fyllems  of  manage- 
ment. 

And  upon  a farm  in  the  centre  of  the  Riding  ; the  foil  of 
which  is  red  greet  and  water  Ihaken,  incumbent  on  clay. 
The  extent  200  llatute  acres,  under  the  arable  fyftem. 

Annual  diflrihution  cf  the  Crops. 


43  acres  wheat 
being 


pry  acres  after  fallow. 

<(  15  acres  after  clover  ley, 
I.13  acres  after  oats. 


The 
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"The  quantity  of  feed  fovjn  from  2~,  to  3 lufhels  per  acre. 

acres  barley,  after  fallow,  3^  to  four  bufhels  fown 
per  acre. 

18  acres  after  oats,  5 bulhels  feed  per  acre. 

14  acres  beans  and  peafe,  3 to  4 bufhtls  feed  per 
acre. 

70  acres  pafture  and  meadow. 

16  acres  clover. 

31  acres  fummer  fallow. 


200 

On  a farm  on  a dry  gravelly  foil,  the  extent  78  flatute 
acres,  reftridledto  ploughing  more  than  40  acres. 

Annual  diflrUnition  of  the  Crops. 

18  acres  wheat. 

8 acres  potatoes. 

6 acres  oats. 

8 acres  peafe,  cabbages,  See. 

27  acres  pafture  grafs. 

1 1 meadow  land. 


And  on  another  farm  of  120  acres  of  heavy  foil. 

Annually. 


In  white  corn 

Acres. 

3° 

Roods. 

O 

Perches. 

O 

In  Beaus 

10 

O 

O 

In  clover  or  peafe 

10 

O 

O 

In  green  fallow  crops 

IO 

O 

O 

In  grafs 

60 

O 

O 

Total 

120 

O 

O 

For  a farm  of  200  acres,  managed 

under 

the  convertible 

fyfterri,  or  that  of  alternately  grain  and  grafs,  being  con- 
tinued only  three  years  urde-r  the  plough,  and  then  laid 
down  to  grafs,  one,  two,  or  a greater  number  of  years,  ac- 
cording to  circumttances. 

Dijlribution  of  the  Crops. 

Under  different  ftates  of  grafs  x 10  acres. 

Under  failow  crops  - - 30 

Under  grain  crops  60 


200 


78 

And  on  a farm  where  the  foil  was  limeftone,  clay  and 
moor,  the  extent  of  which  was  139  flatute  acres. 


Annual  diflribution  of  the  Crops. 


Wheat 

- 

- 23  acres. 

Barley 

- 

y 

Oats 

- 

2 3 

Beans 

- 

7 

Meadow 

- 

- 12 

Fallow 

. 

- 20 

Pafture 

- 

47 

139 

On  a farm  of  the  extent  of  1 16  ftatute-acres,  the  foil  lime 
ftone  and  clay : 


Annual  diflribution  of  the  Crops. 


Wheat 

- 

22  acres. 

Barley 

- 

9 

Oats 

- 

8 

Beans 

- 

5 

Meadow 

- 

10 

Fallow 

- 

*3 

Pafture 

- 

49 

1 16 

The  diflributions  of  crops  on  different  forts  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  fame  county,  are  in  this  way  : 

On  a farm  of  ioo  acres  of  light  foil. 


Annually. 


Acres.  Roof  Is. 

Perches. 

In  corn 

40  O 

O 

lo  turnips 

20  O 

O 

In  temporary  grafs  ley 

30  O 

O 

In  clover 

- IO  O 

O 

Total  100  o o 


Or,  Annually  thus  ; 


Under  the  ft:3te  of  old  turf  or  fwatd 

20  acres. 

Under  different  artificial  gvaffes,  as 

clover,  lucern,  faintfoin,  &c. 

10 

Under  irrigation,  or  the  ftate  of  pre- 

ferved  grafs. 

5 

Under  different  forts  of  fallow  crops 

30 

Under  wheat  and  barley  after  dif- 

ferent  fallow  crops 

3° 

Crops  of  different  graffes  ift  year 

2 5 

Crops  of  ditto.  2d  year 

25 

Crops  of  ditto.  3d  year 

25 

Under  oat  and  other  grain  crops, 

after  breaking  up  the  grafs 

3° 

200 

Crots,  Courfe  of,  in  Gardening , is  the  method  of  putting 
in  or  cultivating  culinary  vegetables,  fo  as  that  the  foil  and 
ftate  of  the  ground  may  be  the  molt  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  herb,  or  root,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  the  bell 
preferved  from  being  injured  by  the  exhaufting  properties  of 
the  crops. 

From  the  general  richnefs  of  garden-ground,  and  much 
manure  being  conftantly  employed  in  the  railing  of  crops  on 
them,  much  lefs  attention  has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the 
courfes  of  cropping  in  the  garden  than  in  the  field.  It  is, 
however,  equally  neceffary  in  this  cafe  as  in  that  and  the  fame 
principles  are  equally  applicable. 

A variety  of  circumftances,  however,  confpire  to  prevent 
its  being  fo  effectually  aceomplifhed  in  the  garden  as  in  the 
farm  ; as  the  fmallnefs  of  the  portions  of  ground  generally 
allotted  to  this  ufe,  the  vaft  number  of  articles  which  are  to 
be  grown,  and  their  great  fimilarity  and  relation  to  each 
other.  It  has,  notwithftanding,  been  fuggelted  by  Mr.  Nicol 
that  they  may  be  claffed  in  the  following  manner,  with  much 
propriety  and  advantage. 

1 Brocoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  favoys. 

2 Common  beans,  French  beans,  and  peafe. 

3 Carrots,  beets,  and  parfnips. 

4 Turnips,  early  potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  fhallots,  &c. 

5 Cellery,  endive,  lettuce,  Sic.  &c. 
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It  is  found  in  pra&ice  that  cellery  conllitutes  an  excellent 
preparation  for  afparagus,  onions,  and  caul-flowers. 

Turnips  or  potatoes  are  a good  preparation  for  cabbages 
or  greens. 

Brocolior  cabbages,  are  a proper  preparation  for  beans  or 
peas. 

Cauliflowers  prepare  well,  for  onions,  leeks,  or  turnips. 

Old  afparagus  land  affords  a good  preparation  for  pota- 
toes or  carrots. 

The  lira wberry,  currant,  goofeberry,  and  rafpberryforthe 
fame. 

Turnips  give  a fuitable  preparation  for  cellery,  or  endive. 

And  peafe,  when  well  manured  for,  are  a good  preparation 
for  fpinach,  ike. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  writer  mentioned  above,  that 
in  all  cafes  a itudied  courfe  fhould  be  had  recouri'e  to,  fo  that 
no  crops  of  the  fame  clafs  or  kind  may  immediately  follow 
each  other.  In  order  to  accomplifh  which  in  the  molt  per- 
fect manner,  the  garden  fhould  be  divided  with  regularity 
into  quarters,  and  numbered,  a journal  being  kept  for  the 
purpofe  of  entering  every  thing  which  regards  the  manner 
of  cropping,  manuring,  trenching,  digging,  ridging  up,  and 
fallowing  of  each  of  them,  in  the  manner  below. 

No.  i. 

1793.  Subtrenched  after  afparagus  without  manure  for 
carrots. 

1794.  Winter  fallowed,  planted  with  early  cauliflowers 
with  moderate  dunging,  ad  May. 

2794.  Winter  fallowed  fowed  with  yellow  turnips,  with 
compoit  dreffing,  2Cth  July. 

1795.  D ug  over  lightly  for  fowing  onions  without  ma- 
nure, 8th  February. 

1795.  Dug  over  deeply  for  planting  cabbages  with]  light 
dunging,  5th  Odlober. 

1796.  Dug  over  lightly  for  fetting  Charleton  peafe  with- 
out manure,  for  a late  crop,  20th  June. 

1796.  Trenched  three  fpits  deep  in  December,  winter 
fallowed. 

1797.  Dug  deep,  to  be  fet  with  early  potatoes,  with  mo- 
derate dunging,  2o:h  March. 

1797.  Dug  common  depth,  for  German  greens,  without 
manure,  10th  September. 

1797.  Dug  common  depth,  intended  for  leeks  in  June 
next. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  different  compartments  or  divi- 
fions  fhould  be  managed  in  the  fame  way. 

It  is  likewife  remarked  that  it  is  becoming  a practice  with 
market  gardeners  to  crop  a portion  of  their  ground  every 
feafon  with  feme  fort  of  grain  or  grafs,  which,  befidcs  being 
found  highly  ufeful  for  their  cattle,  is  of  vail  benefit  Jo  their 
ground.  After  being  laid  down  a year  or  two  with  fonie 
fort  of  the  latter  kind  of  crop,  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
capable  of  again  growing  good  efculent  or  kitchen  vege- 
tables. 

CROPPING,  in  Agriculture,  the  operation  or  procefs  of 
putting  different  forts  of  field  crops  into  the  ground.  In 
performmg  this  bufinefs  to  the  molt  advantage,  various  cir- 
eumftanees  are  neceffary  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  fuch 
as  the  feafon,  and  the  nature,  date,  and  preparation  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  nature,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  feed. 
By  properly  attending  to  ail  thefe  different  points  of  ma- 
nagement, crops  of  almoft  all  deferiptions  may  be  put  into 
the  foil,  fo  as  to  fucceed  with  much  greater  certainty,  and 
in  a much  more  perfe&  manner  than  is  ufual  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  putting  them  into  the  ground. 

Cropping,  in  Gardening , the  praflice  of  committing  the 
various  culinary  and  other  garden  crops  to  the  foil.  In  this 
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bufinefs  much  attention  is  neceffary  to  the  feafon,  as  well  as 
the  particular  habits  and  economy  of  the  different  forts  of 
plants,  roots,  or  other  kinds  of  crops  which  are  to  be  raifed  ; 
and  alfo  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  to  be  grown,  both  in  refpedl  to  the  manner  and 
depth  of  Birring  it.  There  are  likewife  many  other  circum- 
ilances  which  require  the  notice  of  the  careful  gardener  in  this 
important  department  of  nis  art. 

Cropping,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  often  employed  to 
figuily  the  cutting  off  the  ears  or  other  parts  of  different  forts 
or  animals,  fuch  as  (heep,  goats,  horfes,  dogs,  Sec.  either  with 
the  view  of  ornament  or  as  a mark  by  which  they  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  others  of  the  fame  kind. 

CROP-OUT,  in  Mining , fignifies  to  baffet,  out  go,  or 
built  upon  the  furface.  (See  thofe  articles.)  Since  the  dif- 
coveries  of  Mr.  William  Smith  have  been  promulgated  re- 
fpedling  the  ftratification,  a large  portion  of  thefe  appear- 
ances of  the  edges  of  ftrata,  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
has  been  denominated  Endings  of  the  frata  (which  fee.) 
Thefe  are  generally  on  the  well  or  north-well  iides  of  hills 
and  mountains,  and  are  generally  very  irregular  or  fingered  ; 
but  the  diflocations,  deprefiions,  and  elevations  of  different 
parts  of  the  ftrata,  with  the  denudation  and  excavation  of 
other  parts,  have  occafioned  the  ftrata  frequently  to  crop-out, 
efpecially  in  mountainous  diftridls,  in  every  poffible  direction. 
See  the  above  articles. 

CROQUANT, /<>.,•  the  name  of  a faction  that  committed 
great  ravages  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  in 
feveral  provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  I11  159 3 the  peafants 
o t Perigord,  Limofin,  and  Poitou,  affembled,  and  appointing 
for  themfelves  leaders  and  officers,  refufed  to  pay  the  impofts, 
over-ran  the  country,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  gentlemen  who 
fell  into  their  hands.  They  were  called  croquans,  becaufe 
they  eat  voracioufly,  and  helped  themfelves  plentifully  wher- 
ever they  went. 

CROQUE-Note,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  a title  given  in  derifion  by 
the  French,  to  fuch  unfkilful  and  unfeeling  muficians  as  are 
called  in  England  mere  fidlers  and  ferapers. 

CROQUIS,  a fketch  made  in  hafte,  of  any  defign  to  be 
completed  afterwards. 

CRORE,  in  Commerce,  the  term  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
for  a ium  of  money,  equal  to  ten  millions  of  rupees  or  100 
lacks  ; each  lack  comprehending  one  hundred  thoufand  ru- 
pees, or  in  around  fum,  10,000/.  tterling. 

CROS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  according  to 
Step’n.  Bvz. 

CROSATO,  Gio.  Batista,  in  Biography,  a Venetian 
painter  of  the  i8th  century,  who  died  111  the  year  1756. 
He  was  the  tutor  of  Bernardino  Galliari.  From  the  dtlign 
of  this  artift  Zucchi  engraved  a defign  of  God  the  Father 
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and  the  Saviour,  tor  the  Italian  tranflation  of  Milton’s  Para- 
dife  Loft.  A pidlure,  by  him,  reprefenting  the  fcourging  of 
Chrift,  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Ermagora  at  Venice.  Great 
part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  Piedmont,  where  he  is  better 
known  as  an  ornamental  painter  [quadrat  urf a)  in  which 
line  he  acquired  great  reputation.  Lanzi.  Heinecken. 

CROSE,  or  Drawing-board,  in  Heraldry,  an  inftrament 
of  the  coopers,  ufed  as  part  of  their  armorial  enfign. 

CROSETTES,  in  ArchitcElure , the  returns  in  the  cor- 
ners of  chambranles,  or  door-cafes,  or  window-frames  ; call- 
ed alfo  ears,  elbows,  ancones , prothyrides.  See. 

CROSICIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Lemberg  ; 52  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  (from  Crocia,  low  Latin,  afl~ 
militudine  crucis  ; called  alfo  Cambuta,  Pedum,  and  Baculus 
Pajloralis ),  the  paftoral  llaff  of  archbiftiops,  biffiops,  abbots, 
abbeffes,  as  alfo  of  certain  priors  and  priorefles.  In  the  tef> 
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tament  of  St.  Remigius,  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  who  died 
in,  the  year  of  Chrift  533,  mention  is  made  of  an  ornamented 
filver  crofier,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  cathedral  church. 
The  crofter  originally  was  not  longer  than  a common  walk- 
ing ftick,  and  was  ufed  as  fuch  by  bifhops  and  abbots,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  their  authority.  In 
procefs  of  time  it  became  longer  and  more  ornamented,  until 
it  reached  the  height,  richnefs,  and  exquiftte  workmanfhip 
which  is  feen  in  that  of  William  of  Wykeham,  biihop  of 
'Win  duller,  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  college,  at  Oxford, 
called  New  College,  and  Hill  preferved  there.  _ The  crofier 
of  ordinary  bifhops,  and  of  abbots  and  abbtffes.  refembles 
a flieph era’s  crook,  being  curved  at  the  upper  end,  and  fhod 
at  the  bottom  with  a fharp  ferule,  to  denote  its  two-fold 
purpofe,  exprtffed  in  the  following  well-known  verfe : 

“ Curva  trahit  mites,  pars  pungit  acuta  rebelles.” 

The  crolier  of  an  archbifhop  confifts  of  a lofty,  procef- 
fional  crols,  with  a fingle  bar  to  it ; that  of  a patriarch  ^of 
fuch  a crofs  with  two  bars  to  it ; and  that  of  the  pope  of  a 
triple-barred  crofs. 

The  crofier  being  an  enfign  of  fpiritual  jurifdiftion,  it  was 
the  priviledge  of  all  ecclefiaitical  perfons,  who  had  been  ca- 
nonically invefted  with  it,  to  have  it  carried  before  them 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurifdidlion  ; that  is  to  fay,  an  abbot 
within  the  walls  of  his  convent,  a bifhop  within  his  diocefe, 
a metropolitan  within  bis  province  ; but  by  no  means  out  of 
it.  The  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  might  difplay  his  crofier 
throughout  all  England,  Wales,  and,  previoufly  to  the 
year  1150,  throughout  all  Ireland;  but  the  archbilhop  of 
York  could  not  exhibit  his  011  the  fouth  tide  of  the  Humber. 
Hence  when  Richard  1.  was  crowned  a fecond  time,  which 
ceremony  took  place  at  Winchelter  in  the  year  1194,  by 
way  of  effacing  the  ignominy  of  his  captivity  at  Trivallis, 
his  brother  Geoffrey  Piantagenet,  archbifhop  of  York,  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  his  crofier  carried  be- 
fote  him  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  refufed  to  be  prefent 
at  the  coronation,  as  we  are  informed  by  Roger  Hoveden. 
In  conformity  with  this  principle,  abbots  and  abbeffes  were 
required  to  have  a veil  affixed  to  their  crofters  ; which  veil, 
however,  was  fafhioned  in  the  nature  of  a pendant,  or  flag, 
to  fignify  that  their  authority  was  of  a private  nature,  and 
confined  to  their  refpeftive  communities.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  they  were  accuflomed  to  hold  the  crooked  head  of 
the  crofier  inwards,  namely,  turned  towards  their  own  per- 
fons ; whereas  bifhops  held  them  outwards,  that  is  to  fay, 
turned  from  themfelves.  Thefe  remarks,  however  trivial 
they  may  appear  of  themfelves,  are  of  great  ufe  in  afeer- 
taining  the  perfonage,  charader,  and  authority  of  many  fi- 
gures in  our  ancient  fculpture  and  painting.  M. 

Crosier,  in  AJlronomy , four  liars  in  form  of  a crofs ; by 
help  whereof,  thofe  who  fail  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere 
find  the  antardic  pole. 

CROSNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Lemberg;  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

CROSNIERE,  a fmad  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  coalf  of  France,  of  about  fix  miles  in  circuit,  near 
the  ifland  of  Noir  Moutier,  which  is  confldered  as  a part  of 
the  department  of  the  Vendee.  It  was  gained  from  the 
ocean,  in  1767,  by  means  of  dikes,  which  on  a f mall  fc ale 
reprefent  the  famous  dikes  of  Holland.  The  foil  is  uncom- 
monly fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  but  one  com- 
mune or  parifh  in  the  whole  ifland. 

CROSNO,  Krosno,  or  Krosna,  a fmall  town  of  Auf- 
itria,  in  Gallicia  or  Auftrian  Poland,  which  carries  on  a 
good  trade,  chiefly  in  wine  and  other  commodities  of 
Hungary. 
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CROSS,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  engraver 
of  the  17th  century,  by  whom  we  have,  amongft  others, 
the  following  portraits,  executed  in  a poor,  laboured  ftyle  : 
Jeremiah  Burroughs,  1646.  James  Burroughs,  theol. 
164S.  John  Richardfon,  bifliop  of  Armagh,  1654.  He 
alfo  engraved  the  frontifpiece  to  White’s  Rich  Cabinet, 
1684.  Walpole.  Heinecken. 

Cross,  , an  Englifli  painter,  who  flouriflied  in  the 

reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  excel- 
lent a copyift,  that  being  employed  by  the  former  monarch  t9 
copy  fome  of  the  fineft  pidures  in  Italy,  he  brought  away 
from  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  a fine  Madonna  by 
RafFaele,  fubftituting0the  imitation  for  the  original.  So  ex- 
cellent was  the  deception,  that  the  cheat  was  not  difeovered 
until  too  late  to  regain  it.  This  pidure  is  now  faid  to  be 
in  the  Efcurial  in  Spain.  Pilkington. 

Cross,  Crux,  a fort  of  inftrument,  compofed  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  traverfing  and  cutting  each  other,  ordina- 
rily at  right  angles.  Such  being  the  form  of  the  crofs, 
the  body  of  the  criminal  was  fallened  by  nailing  the  feet  to 
the  upright  part,  and  the  hands  on  each  fide  to  the  tranf- 
verfe  piece. 

Pezron  derives  the  word  crux  from  the  Celtic  croug,  and 
croas  ; though,  perhaps,  croug  and  croas  might  with  as  much 
juflice  be  derived  from  crux. 

The  crofs  was  ufed  amongft  the  ancients  as  an  inftrument 
of  punifhment  for  malefadors,  and  particularly  flaves;  and 
was  planted  at  feveral  places,  in  terrorem,  as  our  gallows, 
&c. 

The  death  of  the  crofs  was,  both  on  account  of  the 
fliame  and  pain  of  it,  the  moll  dreadful  of  any  ; fo  that  it 
was  inflided  on  the  vileft  criminals. 

Sozomen  obferves,  that  it  was  Conftantine  who  by  law 
firil  abolifhed  the  punillunent  of  the  crofs,  which  had  ob- 
tained among  the  Romans  till  his  time.  It  had  alfo  been 
in  ufe  among  the  Affyrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  even  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  pretend  that  they 
inflided  the  pur.ilhment  of  crucifixion  upon  no  perfou 
whilft  he  was  alive  ; but  that,  having  firil  put  them  to 
death  in  fome  other  way,  they  then  fallened  them  to  the  crofs 
either  by  the  hands  or  neck.  But  inftances  occur  of  their 
frequently  crucifying  perfons  that  were  alive.  See  2 Sam. 
xxi.  9. 

Conftantine  was  induced  to  abolilh  crucifixion  by  his  re- 
fped  for  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  He  would  not  fuffer  the  in- 
ftrument of  our  falvation  to  be  thus  dilhonoured,  and  ren- 
dered an  objed  of  averlion  and  horror,  and  he  thought  it 
indecent  and  irreligious,  that  the  crofs  Ihould  be  ufed  for 
the  punifhment  of  the  vileft  offenders,  whilll  he  himfelf 
ereded  it  as  a trophy,  and  efteemed  it  the  nobleft  ornament 
of  his  diadem  and  military  ftandards.  Although  the  text  of 
this  law  is  not  preferved,  the  fad  is  afferted  both  by  Pagan 
and  Chriftian  writers.  ( Vid.  Aurel.  Vidor,  and  Sozomen.) 
Influenced  by  the  fame  religious  fentiment,  he  prohibited 
the  breaking  of  the  legs  of  criminals,  which  was  a punifti- 
ment  often  annexed  to  that  of  the  crofs,  as  appears  from  the 
example  of  the  two  thieves  crucified  with  Chrift.  The  cir- 
cumllance  in  which  Conftantine’s  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
crofs  originated  is  related  by  Eufebius  (De  Vita  Conft. 
lib.  i.  c.  27,  28,  29,  30.)  in  the  following  manner. — This 
writer  reprefents  the  emperor  as  deliberating,  and  determin- 
ing what  God  he  Ihould  worlhip  when  he  was  undertaking 
the  war  with  Maxentius,  or,  however,  before  he  had  finilh- 
ed  it;  which  was  began  in  311,  when  Conftantine  was  con- 
liderably  above  30  years  of  age.  Weighing,  fays  Eufebius, 
in  his  mind  the  misfortunes  of  thofe  who  had  worlhippod 
idols,  he  made  choice  of  the  Chriftian  religion ; and  confi- 
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Bering  with  himfelf  that  he  wanted  fome  better  affiftar.ee 
than  military  forces*  he  fought  for  a God  that  might  be  his 
helper.  In  conft  quer.ee  of  his  deliberation  on  this  fubjefit, 
he  was  convinced,  that  it  was  the  uimoft  folly  fo  far  to  trifle 
as  to  pay  honour  to  fuch  gods  as  were  mere  nullities  ; and  he 
therefore  refolved  to  worfhip  only  the  God  of  his  father. 
Eufebius  proceeds  in  the  following  words : “ He  therefore 
called  upon  this  God  in  his  prayers,  earneftly  intreating  and 
befeeching  him,  that  he  would  make  himfelf  known  to  him, 
and  afford  him  his  powerful  aid  in  the  difficult  affairs  before 
hi  m.  Whilft  the  emperor  was  putting  up  t’nefe  earned 

prayers  and  fupplications,  a divine  fign  (Ssom/x net.)  of  a moft 
wonderful  nature  appeared ; which  thing,  poffibly,  if  re- 
lated by  another,  would  not  be  eafily  credited.  But  the 
viftorious  emperor  himfelf  having  told  it  to  us,  who  wrote 
this  hiftory  a long  time  after,  when  we  had  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance  and  converfation,  and  having  likevvife  con- 
firmed it  with  an  oath,  who  can  refufe  his  affent  to  it,  efpe- 
cialiv  when  following  events  have  borne  teftimony  to  the 
truth  of  it  ? He  faid  then,  that  about  noon,  when  the  day 
was  declining,  he  faw  with  his  own  eyes  in  the  heavens,  the 
trophy  of  the  crofs,  placed  above  the  fun,  confiding  of 
light,  with  an  infeription  annexed,  ra'lw  hku,  By  this  con- 
quer ; that  at  the  fight  of  it,  aftonilhment  feized  him  and 
his  whole  army,  which  then  followed  him  in  a certain 
march,  and  beheld  that  wonderful  fight.”  “ In  the  mean 
time,”  as  he  faid,  “ he  began  to  doubt  with  himfelf,  what 
the  meaning  of  this  fhould  be ; but  whilft  he  was  re- 
volving in  his  mind,  and  continued  meditating  upon  it,  at 
length  night  came  on.  As  he  flept,  the  Chrift  of  God  ap- 
peared to  him  with  that  fign  which  had  appeared  in  the 
heavens ; and  commanded  him  to  make  a llandard  refem- 
bling  the  fign,  which  he  had  feen  in  the  heavens,  and  to 
ufe  it  as  a defence,  in  the  battle  with  his  enemies.” — “ As 
foon  as  it  was  day,  he  arofe,  and  communicated  this  won- 
derful thing  to  his  friends.  And  then  fending  for  fuch  as 
worked  in  gold  and  precious  ftones,  he  feated  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  them,  and  gave  them  a defeription  of  the  fign,  and 
commanded  them  to  make  one  like  it  in  gold  and  precious 
ftones,  which  we  have  alfo  feen.”  Eufebius  afterwards 
deferibes  the  llandard.  In  a crown  of  gold  at  the  top  of 
the  crofs  was  a figure,  confiding  of  the  two  firft  letters  of 
the  name  of  Chrift,  according  to  the  Greek  orthography. 

This 
thus 

rum,  which  fee.  When  the  troops  in  any  part  of  the 
army  began  to  give  way,  the  emperor  caufed  the  ftandard 
with  the  crofs  to  be  conveyed  thither ; and  his  faith,  fays 
Eufebius,  was  rewarded  with  viftory,  which  began  on  that 
fide  where  the  greateft  danger  was  apprehended. 

The  appearance  of  the  luminous  crofs  in  the  heavens  is 
altogether  denied  by  fome,  who  call  it  a fidfion,  a ftrata- 
gem,  a political  device  of  Conftantine,  to  animate  his  fol- 
dievs,  and  to  engage  the  Chriftians  firmly  on  his  fide.  By 
fome  it  was  regarded  as  a pious  fraud.  This  opinion,  as 
Fabricius  affures  us  (Apud  Bib.  Grasc.  1.  v.  c.  3.  t.  vi. 
p.  8.,  &c.),  has  been  fully  confidered  and  confuted  by  Jo. 
Chr.  Wolfius.  By  others,  more  generally,  the  crofs,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  feen  by  Conftantine  in  the  heavens,  is 
reckoned  not  only  a reality,  but  a miracle.  Fabricius  (ubt 
fupra)  allows  and  contends  for  the  reality  of  it,  but  does 
not  think  it  properly  miraculous.  He  fuggefts  that  it  was 
a folar  halo,  which  is  a well  known  phenomenon ; and  in 
order  to  account  for  the  infeription,  nfiw  vUtc,  he  fuggefts, 
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figure  on  fome  medals,  is  formed  thus  in  others 

«<r> 

and  the  ftandard  thus  marked  is  called  /aba- 


that  yfxQn,  in  Eufebius’s  relation,  meau3  a piSure,  as  well  as 
a writing , and  that  Xeyeiv,  when  applied  to  a piclure  or 
image,  means  to  denote  or  imply,  and  that  the  words  of  Con- 
ftantiae  and  Eufebius  may  be  thus  interpreted  : to  the  crofs 
was  adjoined  a pifture  or  image,  intimating  that  by  this  he 
fhould  conquer;  which  image  was  a lucid  crown,  a repre- 
fentation  or  fymbol  of  victory.  In  confirmation  of  this  fo* 
lution,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  Eufebius,  by  not  ufing- 
the  werds  ro»xc-ta->  or  nor  mentioning  in  what 

language  it  was  written,  teems  to  fpeak  rather  of  an  em- 
blem or  pifture,  than  of  a writing.  Befides,  in  the  ftandard 
which  Conftantine  ordered  to  be  made  in  form  of  a crofs,  in 
memory  of  Ihis  omen,  he  placed  a crown  of  gold  and  jewels 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  a cypher  denoting  the  name  of  Chrift, 
but  not  the  words  him.  We  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  per- 
tinent and  judicious  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  t his  hif- 
tory of  Eulebius  by  Dr.  Lardner.  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  152, 
&c.)  1.  This  relation  is  delivered  by  Eufebius  upon  the  foie 

credit  of  Conftantine  ; whereas  a thing  of  fo  public  a nature 
could  not  have  relied  upon  his  credit  and  authority  only,  if 
it  had  been  true.  Other  witneffes  might  have  been  called  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  an  event,  fo  furprifing,  and  fo  recent; 
i.  e.  20  years  before  Eufebius  wrote  the  life  of  Conftantine  ; 
and  the  hiftorian,  from  dutiful  affedlion  for  the  emperor, 
and  from  a juft  concern  for  his  own  honour,  would  not 
have  failed  to  add  fomething  to  this  purpofe.  2.  The  oath 
or  oaths  of  Conftantine  upon  this  occafion,  rather  bring  his 
relation  into  fufpicion.  3.  Eufebius  renders  this  whole  ac- 
count fufpicious,  by  not  mentioning  the  place  of  this  won- 
derful fight ; and  this  defedl  renders  it  probable,  in  Dr. 
Lardner’s  judgment,  that  Eufebius  himfelf  did  not  believe 
this  ftory,  nor  intend  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  4.  There 
are  other  things  concerning  the  ftandard  related  by  Eufe- 
bius, which  he  alfo  had  from  Conftantine,  and  which  are 
very  unlikely,  if  not  altogether  incredible.  Wherever  the 
ftandard  was,  fays  the  hiftorian,  the  enemies  fled  •,  and  this 
is  not  improbable,  becaufe  it  might  animate  Conflantine’s 
foldiers,  and  terrify  the  enemy.  But  it  is  added,  that  the 
falutary  trophy  was  a fafeguard  to  him  who  bore  it,  and 
there  never  was  any  one  wounded  in  this  ferviee.  This  re- 
lation, for  which  Eufebius  does  not  make  himfelf  anfwer- 
able,  furpaffes  all  credible  accounts  of  miracles;  that  when 
many  darts  were  thrown,  none  fnould  ftrike  the  bearer,  nor 
yet  light  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  ftandard,  where  were 
the  crofs  and  the  motto,  but  only,  and  always,  upon  the 
narrow  circumference  of  the  fpear,  or  pole  of  the  ftandard. 
5.  La&antius,  or  the  author  of  the  book  “ Of  the  deaths  of 
Perfecutors,”  who  wrote  a few  years  after  this  appearance 
in  the  heavens  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened,  fays  nothing 
of  it,  but  only  mentions  Conftantine’s  dream  or  vifion  in  his 
fleep.  But  the  truth  of  this  vifion  refts  folely  upon  the  em- 
peror’s own  word  ; and  if  the  appearance  of  the  crofs  in  the 
heavens  be  denied,  which  Conftantine  confirmed  to  Eufebius 
with  an  oath,  the  credit  of  the  emperor,  as  to  the  whole 
matter,  is  fo  weakened,  that  nothing  concerning  it  can  be 
taken  upon  the  authority  of  his  teftimony  only.  It  is  fur- 
ther added  by  Lardner,  that  fince  feveral  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torians,  who  wrote  after  Eufebius,  particularly  Rufinus  and 
Sozomen,  infill  not  upon  the  appearance  of  the  crofs  in  the 
heavens,  there  were  at  that  time  Chriftians,  as  well  as  others, 
who  either  were  totally  ignorant  of  it,  or  elfe  did  not  credit 
the  account,  as  related  by  Eufebius  from  Conftantine.  In- 
deed, it  does  not  feem  reafonable  to  believe  the  relation  of 
any  one  man,  concerning  a public  appearance,  which  is  at- 
tefted  by  no  others;  nor  did  Eufebius  himfelf  believe  it, 
much  as  Conftantine  endeavoured  to  impofe  unon  his 
learned  friend.  In  order  to  account  for  the  difference  in 
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the  relation  of  this  fight  in  the  heavens,  and  the  filence  of 
hiftorians  refpedling  it,  Dr.  Lardner  conje&ures,  that  when 
Conftantine  firft  informed  people  of  the  reafon  that  induced 
him  to  ufe  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  his  armies,  he  alleged 
nothing  but  a dream ; but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  Eufebius,  he  added  the 
other  particular  of  a luminous  crofs  feen  fomewhere  by  him 
and  his  army  in  the  day-time;  and  the  emperor  having  re- 
lated this  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  Eufebius  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  mention  it.  But  the  firft  account  had  been 
fo  long  and  fc  often  told,  that  it  was  generally  known,  and 
the  only  one  that  was  fo  known.  Whence  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  hidor-ians  a good  while  afterwards  related  the  vifion  in 
the  dream,  as  the  original  caufe  of  Conflantine’s  ufing  the 
crofi,  that  being  the  common  and  prevailing  tradition  con- 
cerning it. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  appearance  of  the  crofs  in  the 
heavens  and  the  dream  of  Conftantine  are  faid  to  have  hap- 
pened, authors  are  not  agreed;  but  thefe  events  have  gene- 
rally been  referred  to  the  26th  of  October,  A.  D.  312. 
But  this  opinion  is  far  from  being  fatisfafrory,  as  it  is  liable 
to  many  objections.  Dr.  Lardner  fuppofes,  that  the  fign  of 
the  crofs  began  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  Conftantine  in  his  armies 
on  occafion  of  his  laft  battle  with  Maxentius;  fome  fhort  time 
at  leaft  before  thi3  battle ; and  the  day  of  it,  the  thought  of 
employing  this  fign  muft  have  come  into  Conftantine’s  mind; 
whether  by  divine  revelation  and  admonition,  or  his  own  po- 
litic contrivance,  let  the  inqnifitive  judge,  fays  Lardner,  af- 
ter mature  confideration.  Conftantine  was  a politician  as 
well  as  a Chriftian,  and  he  might  have  adopted  the  ftandard 
of  the  crofs,  and  the  mark  of  it  upon  the  fhields  of  his  fol- 
diers,  with  a view  of  reconciling  them  to  his  change  of  reli- 
gion, and  alfo  as  a means  of  fuccefs  in  his  deligns,  and  of 
viCtory  over  his  enemies. 

After  this  digreffton,  we  (hall  return  to  the  more  im- 
mediate fubjeCl  of  this  article.  As  to  crucifixion,  or  the 
manner  wherein  the  punilhment  of  the  crofs  was  effeCted, 
the  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  exceedingly  di- 
vided ; the  points  in  difpute  are,  whether  the  criminal  was 
faftened  with  three  nails,  or  with  four;  whether  the  feet 
were  immediately  faftened  to  the  crofs,  or  whether  they 
refted  on  a little  piece  of  wood,  in  manner  of  a ftep,  or  reft, 
called  ; whether  the  crofs  was  planted  in  the  earth 

before  the  perfon  was  nailed  on,  fattening  him  afterwards  by 
means  of  a fcaffold  raifed  to  the  height  of  the  place  where 
the  feet  were  to  be  nailed ; or  whether  he  was  nailed  before 
the  crofs  was  raifed  or  planted,  as  the  painters  reprefent  it  : 
or  laftly,  whether  the  patient  was  faftened  quite  naked,  or 
covered  : queftions  that  have  all  been  oecafioned  by  the 
crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

In  reference  to  this  event,  we  may  here  add,  that  our 
Saviour  was  fcourgcd  before  he  was  delivered  to  be  crucified 
(Matth.  xxvii.  26.  Mark,  xv.  15.),  agreeably  to  the  ulual 
cuftcm  among  the  Romans,  who  fcourged  perfons  condemned 
to  capital  punilhment  before  execution.  He  alfo  bore  his  crofs. 
(John,  xix.-  16,  17.)  It  was  the  conftant  pra&ice  among 
the  Romans  for  criminals  to  carry  their  own  crofs.  Thus 
Plutarch  (Deiis  qui  fero  puniuntur),  alleges  this  circum- 
ftance  as  an  ill u ilration  of  the  mifery  of  v.ce;  “ that  every 
kind  of  wickednefs  produces  its  own  particular  torment, 
juft  as  every  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  exe- 
cution, carries  his  own  crofs.”  We  are  alfo  told  by  the 
oangelift,,  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  without  the  city. 
Ttr.s  is  conformable  to  the  Jewifh  law,  and  to  examples 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftameut.  Among  the  Romans 
sjlfo  this  cuftom  was  very  common,  at  leaft  in  the  provinces. 
The  robbers  at  Ephefus,  mentioned  by  petronius  Arbiter. 


(Satyr,  c.  7 1.),  were  crucified  by  order  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  without  the  city.  This  was  the  cuftom  like- 
wife  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  Cicero  (in  Verr.  1.  x.  c.  66.) 
Perfons  devoted  to  this  kind  of  death  often  lingered  for  a 
long  while  before  their  pain  terminated  in  diffolution.  Some- 
times they  remained  fufpended  till  they  died  of  hunger;  and 
in  fome  cafes  they  were  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  crofs  till 
their  bodies  were  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  ; nor  were  their 
relations  allowed  to  take  them  down  arid  bury  them.  The 
law  of  Mofes,  however,  forbade  the  bodies  to  remain  on  the 
crofs  after  fun-fet.  See  John,  xix.  31,  32,  33. 

Cross,  in  Antiquity , was  under  one  form  or  other  of  it, 
a kind  of  monument  of  art,  which  very  long  and  very 
generally  fubfifted,  which  was  conftrutled  of  various  mate- 
rials, but  moft  commonly  of  ftone,  and  which  was  intended 
to  anfwer  a variety  of  purpofes,  civil  and  religious.  Un- 
der the  article  Cromlech,  we  have  already  mentioned  fe- 
veral  ftone  ft  ru  dlures,  which  were  ere  died  in  the  Britilh 
iflands  by  the  Druids,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  and  which  ferved 
as  temples  or  altars,  or  burying-places.  The  ftones  that 
formed  them  were  fometimes  placed  acrofs  one  another, 
probably  more  from  neceffuy  or  convenience,  than  from  any 
particular  view  to  the  figure  of  a crofs.  After  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  Chrillianity,  and  more  tfpecially  after  the  age  of 
Conftantine,  the  crofs  became  an  objedl  of  very  general 
veneration,  and  traces  of  it  are  difcernible  in  many  of  our 
churches  and  monuments,  as  well  as  in  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious cuftoms  and  ceremonies.  Thofe  monuments  of ’ftone, 
which  ferved  as  inftruments  of  Druidical  fuperftition  before 
the  plantation  of  the  gofpel  in  the  Britifh  ifles,  were  after- 
wards appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  Chriftian  memorials,  by  be- 
ing formed  in  the  figure  of  a crofs,  or  marked  with  this 
emblem  of  fanclity  and  objedl  of  veneration.  Structures 
of  the  kind  now  mentioned,- vvere  appropriated  to  various 
purpofes;  and  we  find  them  fnbllfting  in  feveral  places,  as 
memorials  of  the  demarcation  or  boundary  of  property,  pa- 
rifhes,  and  fandluaries  ; as  fepulchral  monuments ; as  public 
records  of  battles,  murder,  and  other  difaftrous  events;  as 
places  of  public  prayer,  preaching,  and  proclamation;  and 
others  were  placed  by  the  road-fide,  in  market  places,  at  the 
jundlion  of  three  or  four  ftreets  or  roads,  and  on  the  fpot 
where  the  corpfe  of  any  perfon  of  rank  and  eminence  was 
let  down  for  the  reft  of  the  attendants,  in  its  way  to  inter- 
ment ; fo  that  “ a tranftuntibus  pro  ejus  animo  deprecetur.” 
It  was  a common  pradlice  for  mendicants  to  ftation  them- 
felves  near  fome  of  thefe  croffes,  and  beg  alms  in  the  name 
of  Jefus ; and  to  this  cuftom  the  provincial  proverb,  ftill  re- 
tained in  the  north  of  England,  feems  to  allude,  when  ap- 
plied to  a perfon  very  urgent  in  his  intreaties;  “ He  begs 
Like  a cripple  at  a crofs.”  Croffes  were  alfo  in  former  times 
credled  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  by  which  tenants  pretended 
to  claim  the  privileges  of  the  templars-hofpitallers,  of  de- 
fending themfelves  againft  their  rightful  lords.  This  was 
condemned  by  the  itatute  Will.  II.  c.  37.  Thefe  ftone- 
croffes  were  anciently  incitements  to  fuperftition,  and  even 
objedls  of  worihip.  See  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  infra. 

Such  was  the  veneration  with  which  croffes  were  formerly 
regarded,  that  when  St.  Auguftine  firft  came  to  preach  the 
Chriftian  faith  to  the  Saxons,  he  had  a crofs  borne  before 
him  with  a banner,  on  which  was  the  image  of  our  Saviour. 
Croffes  were  alfo  ereCled  by  many  Chriitian  kings^  before  a 
battle,  or  great  enterprize,  with  prayers  and  fupplications, 
for  the  affiftance  of  Almighty  God.  Ofwald  caufed  a crofs. 
of  wood  to  be  erefted  before  he  fought  with  Cadwallo, 
bolding  it  till  the  earth  was  rammed  in  round  about  it, 
while  all  his  foldiets  kneeled  down  devoutly.  Many  in- 
flances  occur  of  croffes  that  were  placed  to  mark  the  bound-. 
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ar;c3  of  didrifts,  of  church-property,  and  of  fanftuary. 
Of  the  former  clafs  are  “ Stump-crofs,”  being  the  boundary- 
ftone  between  Frifby  and  Afhfordby,  in  the  county  ot  Leieef- 
ter;  another  of  the  fame  name  on  the  fummit  of  a high  hill 
at  Townley,  in  the  parifh  of  Wnalley,  and  county  of  Lan- 
cafter  ; the  (hire  crofs-llone,  on  the  mountain  called  Wry-nofe, 
near  the  river  Dudding,  dividing  Cumberland  from  Weltmore- 
land ; the  crofs  yet  remaining  on  Stainmore,  which  is  the 
bounda:y-done  between  Yorkfhire  and  Cumberland;  and  the 
ftone-crols,  called  “ Mugdrum  crofs,”  near  Lundoris  in 
Fifcthire,  which,  according  to  Camden,  marked  the  boun- 
dary between  the  didrifts  of  Fife  and  Strathern,  which  was 
alfo  a place  of  fanftuary. 

At  Ripon,  in  York  (hire,  the  boundaries  of  fanftuary  of 
the  collegiate  church  were  didinguifhed  by  croffes.  Among 
the  monumental  croffes,  thofe  at  Penrith  church-yard,  in 
Cumberland,  are  fomewhat  Angular  and  curious.  Such  are 
thofe  in  the  church  yard  of  Glames  in  Scotland,  and  that 
in  the  church-yard  of  Bewcallle  in  Cumberland,  the  latter 
of  which  is  afcribed  by  many  antiquarians  to  the  Danes. 
Thefe  monumental  (tones  are  very  numerous  in  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  northof  England.  There  were  two  of  this 
kind  in  the  monks’  coemetery  at  Glaftonbury ; and  fuch 
was  alfo  the  monument  of  St.  Dunltan  at  Canterbury. 
Croffes  were  ufually  erefted  in  the  way  leading  to  parochial 
churches  and  cccmeteries.  Cornwall  abounds  with  done- 
croffes.  In  church-yards,  by  the  fides  of  roads,  and  on  the 
open  downs,  they  remain  folitary  and  neglefted,  though 
among  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  a fort  of  fuperftitious 
reverence  is  itill  paid  to  thefe  monuments.  The  preaching- 
crofs,  llone-pulpit,  or  oratory,  was  probably  fird  erefted 
for  the  purpofe  of  (heltering  and  accommodating  the  minif- 
ter  when  he  preached  to  a large  concourfe  of  people  in  the 
open  air,  or  for  his  convenience  in  reading  the  funeral  fervice. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  crofs  near  the  monadic  houfe  of  the 
Black-friars  in  the  city  of  Hereford  ; that  in  the  church- 
yard of  Iron-Afton  in  Gloucelterfhire;  that  at  Holbeach  in 
Lincolnfhke ; and  that  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  abbey  at 
Shrewfbury,  commonly  called  “ St.  Winifrid’s  pulpit.” 
But  the  mod  noted  of  this  clals  was  “ St.  Paul’s  crofs”  in 
London,  which  was  probably  at  fird  of  the  monumental 
kind.  This  was  the  mod  celebrated  place  in  London  for 
public  fermons,  though  it  was  often  abufed  by  the  agents 
of  the  predominant  party.  This  crofs  appears  to  have  been 
Handing  at  the  time  when  Dugdale  wrote  his  hidory  of  St. 
Paul’s.  There  was  another  public  preaching  crofs  in  Spital- 
fields,  near  London,  where  the  lord-mayor,  and  principal 
officers  of  the  city,  &c.  regularly  attended  to  hear  fermons  in 
Eader-week.  Thofe  difeourfes,  called  the  Spital-fermons,  ori- 
ginated at  this  crofs  ; but  they  are  nowpreachedat  St.  Bride’s. 

Croffes  not  only  marked  civil  and  ecclefiadical  limits,  but 
probably  ferved  for  dations,  when  the  bounds  were  vifited 
in  proceffions  ; a dation  denoting  a church-oratory,  or  other 
reding  place,  where  a prayer  was  faid  or  a diort  verfe  fung. 
In  the  ifle  of  Iona  were  360  erodes,  of  which  one  only 
now  remains.  Croffes  alfo  on  the  road,  or  without  the  li- 
mits of  the  coemetery,  feem  to  have  been  endowed  with  a 
privilege  of  fanftuary. 

The  market-croffes  are  of  various  (hapes  and  fizes.  Their 
general  deiign  was  to  excite  public  homage  to  the  religion  of 
Chrift  crucified,  and  to  infpire  men  with  a fenfe  of  morality 
and  piety  amidd  the  ordinary  tranfaftions  of  life.  In  almoft 
every  town  that  had  an  abbey,  or  any  other  religious  found- 
ation, there  was  one  of  thefe  Itruftures.  At  mod  markets 
and  fairs  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  cudomary  to  pay  certain 
tolls  on  articles  that  were  fold.  Many  of  thefe  tolls  belong- 
ed to  monaderies,  and  in  populous  places  they  mud  have 
produced  confiderable  revenues.  To  promote  thefe,  as  weU 


the  doftrines  of  their  religion,  the  monks  frequently  ha- 
rangued  t lie  populace  from  thefe  croffes  ; and  it  is  reafon- 
ablc  to  luppofe  that  they  drongly  urged  the  neceffny  of  a 
drift  adherence  to  religion,  honelty,  and  indudry.  Previ- 
oufly  to  the  diffolucion  of  the  monaderies,  there  was  hardly  a 
market  tow  n in  England  without  one  or  more  of  thefe  ilruc- 
tures  ; and  many  of  them  dill  remain,  exhibiting  beautiful 
fpecimcns  of  the  architefture  and  (culpture  of  the  timer. 
To  this  clafs  we  may  refer  the  “ White  Friar’s  crofs”  in 
the  road,  about  one  mile  W.  of  Plereford  ; the  croff.s  at 
Coventry,  Glouctder,  Cheddar,  Malmefbury,  Chichcller, 
Stourhead  in  Wiitfhire  removed  f-om  Briflol,  Winchtder, 
Lughtcn-B'uzzard  in  Bed  lord  fhire,  and  Gladonbnry. 
Croffes  of  memorial  are  thofe  which  wcie  erefted  in  places 
where  the  bodies  of  eminent  perlons  halted  in  their  way  to 
interment.  Of  thefe  a femes  foimeriy  [food  by  rhe  fide  of 
the  road  which  communicat  d between  Par's  and  St.  De- 
nis, where  the  kii  gs  of  France  were  ufually  interred.  The 
mod  memorable  and  interfiling  obj-fts  o(  this  k:ud  were 
thofe  which  king-  Edward  I.  of  England  erefted  ai  the  dif- 
ferent  dages  where  the  corpfe  of  q ieen  Eleanor  idled,  ia 
its  progrefs  from  Nottingharrffiire  to  London.  Mr.  Gough 
(Vetulla  Monumenta,  vol.  iii.)  dates,  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally 15  of  thefe  elegant  llruftures  ; but  only  three  are 
now  remaining,  which,  by  their  peculiar  beauty,  as  fpeci- 
mens  of  architefture  and  productions  of  art,  fei  ve  to  excite 
regret  at  the  deftruction  of  the  others.  Hiltorians,  how- 
ever, differ,  not  only  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  queen 
Eleanor’s  death,  but  alfo  concerning  the  number  of  croffes 
erefted.  The  mod  probable  account  is  that  ihe  died  at 
Hereby  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  November,  A D. 
J290.  At  the  places,  probably  near  a religious  houfe, 
where  the  corpfe  halted  for  a night,  the  king  afterwards 
ordered  a fumptuouj  crofs  to  be  erefted.  The  fird  of  the 
three  above-mentioned  is  the  Crofs  at  Geddhigion , about 
four  miles  from  Kettering,  in  Northamptonfh.re,  which  is 
ot  a triangular  fhape,  elevated  on  eight  Heps,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments  ; the  fird,  cr  lower  one,  is  folid, 
covered  with  ornamental  fculpture,  each  face  divided  in- 
to fix  pannels,  attached  to  which  are  fix  ffiiclds,  charg- 
ed with  the  arms  of  England,  Calble,  Leon,  and  Pon- 
thieu.  Above  this  is  an  embattled  turret,  from  which  life 
fix  pillars,  fupporting  as  many  decorated  canopies.  Be- 
neath thefe  are  placed  three  datues  of  the  queen,  difpofed 
in  fo  abfurd  a manner,  that  the  pillars  ac  the  angles  dircftly 
inteifcft  the  front  of  each  figure.  The  fecond  is  the 
Queen’s  crofs  near  Northampton,  the  mod  perfect  of  the 
three,  and  very  fimilar  in  fhape  and  ornaments  to  that  at 
Waltham,  though  the  latter  is  of  an  hexangular  form,  and 
the  former  is  oftangular.  Standing  on  eight  deps,  in  an 
open  country,  and  on  elevated-  ground,  it  affumes  a very' 
impofing  appearance.  Like  the  others,  it  is  divided  int® 
three  dories,  the  lower  of  which  has  eight  faces,  feparated 
by  buttreffes  at  the  angles.  Each  face  is  ornamented  with 
a pointed  arch,  having  a central  mullion,  with  tracery,  and 
the  whole  crowned  with  a purfled  pediment.  Two  lhitids 
are  alfo  attached  to  each  face,  charged  with  the  arms  of 
England  and  Por.thieu  fingly,  and  thofe  of  Cadile  and 
Leon  quarterly.  A carved  book  is  alfo  affixed  to  four  of 
the  fides.  On  the  vvedern  face  have  been  inferted  the  arms 
of  Great  Britain,  in  a garter,  under  a crown,  beneath  which 
is  a Latin  infeription  ; and  on  another  tablet  is  another  in- 
feription,  the  former  importing  that  it  was  repaired  in  the 
year  i/ij?  and  the  latter  in  1762. 

The  third  is  the  Crofs  at  Waltham  in  Hertfordfhire, 
which,  though  more  dilapidated  than  either  of  the  former, 
is  more  enriched  in  its  architefture,  and  more  elegant  in  its 
fculpture.  This  formerly  dood  on  Heps,  but  the  ground  hav- 
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ing  been  raifed  round  It,  the  Heps  are  covered  and  it  appears 
ffiorter  than  the  others.  This  has  fix  faces.  For  a further 
account  of  thefe  croffes,  illuftrated  with  appropriate  and 
excellent  engravings,  fee  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Britton, 
entitled  “ Archite&ural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,” 
parts  iv.  and  v. 

Croffes,  &c.  are  forbid  to  be  brought  into  England,  by 
13  Eliz.  c.  2,  on  pain  of  a prtzmunire,  Sic. 

Cross,  Invention  of  the , inventio  crucis,  an  ancient  feaft, 
folemnized  on  the  third  of  May,  in  memory  of  St.  Helena’s 
(the  mother  of  Conftantine)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Chrift 
deep  in  the  ground,  on  mount  Calvary  ; where  Ihe  erefted 
a church  for  the  prefervation  of  part  of  it : the  reft  being 
brought  to  Rome,  and  repofited  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Crofs  of  Jerufalem. 

Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  croffes,  that  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  thofe  of  the  two  thieves  ; and  that  they 
diftinguiihed  between  them  by  means  of  a fick  woman,  who 
was  immediately  healed  by  touching  the  true  crofs.  The 
place  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out  to  her  by  St.  Qm- 
riacus,  then  a Jew,  afterwards  converted  and  canonized. 

Nothing,  fays  Tillemont,  is  more  certain  than  this  dif- 
covery  of  the  true  crofs  in  the  days  of  Conftantine  ; for  it 
is  attefted  by  Rufinus,  Sulpitius  Severus,  Theodoret,  Socra- 
tes, Sozomen,  Ambrofe,  Paulinus,  and  Chryfoftom.  The 
account  he  gives  of  this  wonderful  difeovery  is  as  follows  : 
“When  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Conftantine,  was  arrived 
at  Jerufalem,  and  had  begun  to  vifit  the  facred  places,  the 
Holy  Ghoft  inflamed  her  with  a defire  to  find  the  wood  of 
the  crofs.  But  no  perfon  had  ever  feen  it,  or  could  tell 
where  it  had  been  hid.  She  then  inquired  for  the  place 
where  Chrift  was  crucified,  and  found  it  out  by  the  help  of 
the  Jews  and  Chriftians;  or,  as  Rufinus  fays,  by  fome  reve- 
lation ; and  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  file  ordered 
the  buildings  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  rubbiflt  to  be  re- 
moved. The  faith  of  this  female  faint  was  recompenfed 
beyond  expe&ation  ; and  upon  digging  very  deep,  they 
found  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  near  it  three  croffes,  with 
the  title  which  had  been  affixed  to  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  and 
the  nails  which  had  pierced  his  facred  body.  But  a difficulty 
ftill  remained,  which  was  to  diftinguifli  the  crofs  of  Chrift. 
St.  Macarius,  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  propofed  the  method. 
He  was  a prelate  iliuftrious  for  his  wifdom,  truly  worthy  of 
God,  and  had  juft  overthrown  the  he’refy  of  Arius  at  the 
great  council  of  Nice.  This  holy  man,  knowing  that  one 
of  the  principal  ladies  of  the  city  iay  extremely  ill,  told 
Helena,  that  they  mull  carry  the  three  croffes  to  the  fick 
perfon,  and  beg  of  God  that  he  would  cure  her  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  true  'crofs.  The  emprefs,  and  all  the 
people  being  prefent,  he  touched  the  woman  with  two  of 
the  croffes  ineffectually ; but  as  foon  as  he  had  made  ufe  of 
the  third,  Ihe  arofe  in  perfedl  health,  and  ftronger  than  file 
had  ever  been.  It  is  believed,  fays  Sozomen,  that  they  ap- 
plied the  crofs  to  a dead  body,  which  inftantly  revived. 
St.  Paulinus  and  St.  Sulpitius  Severus  mention  only  this  laft 
miracle.  Helena,  full  of  joy,  adored  not  the  wood  itfelf, 
fays  St.  Ambrofe,  which  would  have  been  a Pagan  folly, 
but  the  king  of  heaven  who  fuffered  upon  it.  She  took 
part  of  this  treafure  to  carry  to  her  fon,  and  inclofing  the 
reft  in  a filver  box,  (he  committed  it  to  the  bilhop  of  Jeru- 
falem. It  was  carefully  kept  in  the  church,  which  was 
built  there,  and  tire  bilhop  alcrie  had  the  power  to  give  little 
pieces  of  it,  which  were  considered  as  a lingular  favour  and 
bleffi.ig.  St.  Paulinus  relates  a very  frtgulur  thing  concern- 
ing that  part  of  the  crofs  which  was  at  Jerufalem.  This  crofs, 
fays  he,  having  a vital  virtue  in  an  infenfible  and  inanimate 
lubftance,  hath  yielded,  and  continues  to  yield,  almoft  daily, 
its  precious  wood  to  the  defires  of  an  infinite  number  of 


perfons,  without  fuffering  any  diminution,  continuing  all  the 
while  as  if  it  had  been  untouched.  It  permits  itfelf  every 
day  to  be  divided  into  feveral  parts,  and  yet  remains  expofed 
entire  to  the  veneration  of  the  people.  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
falem fays  only,  that  the  pieces  of  the  crofs  were  brought 
away  from  Jerufalem,  and  were  fpread  all  over  the  earth 
twenty-five  years  after.”  (H.  E.  vii.  3,)  IH  the  review  of 
this  relation  a difficulty  occurs,  whether  the  difeovery  of  the 
crofs  was  a fiflion  formed  fome  years  after  the  death  of 
Helena  and  of  Conftantine,  or  whether  Helena  really  found 
a crofs.  Upon  the  whole,  it  Teems  tnoft  probable,  that 
the  ftory  was  invented  by  the  Chriftians  at  Jerufalem,  after 
the  emperor  and  his  mother  were  dead.  The  difeovery  in 
the  time  of  Conftantine  refts  principally  upon  the  authority 
of  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  the  only  witnefs  who  lived  at  that 
time,  and  who  fpeaks  of  no  miracles  attending  the  difeovery  ; 
and  the  quellion  is,  whether  the  epiftle  of  Cyril,  which 
mentions  it,  be  genuine  or  fpurious,  or  interpolated  ; and 
alfo  whether  Cyril,  fuppofing  it  genuine,  made  up  that  part 
of  the  ftory  himfelf,  and  dated  the  difeovery  at  too  early  a 
period.  If  Helena  found  a crofs,  it  is  impoffible  now  to 
know  how  the  fraud  was  conduced,  on  the  part  of  thofe 
who  were  a£lors,  both  hiders  and  finders,  in  this  tranfaclion. 
Eufebius,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  was  bilhop  of 
Ctefarea,  in  the  neighbourhood,  fays  not  a word  of  the 
crofs,  though  he  relates  the  difeovery  of  the  fepulchre  of 
Chrift,  and  mentions  the  magnificent  church  which  was 
eredted  there,  and  names  Macarius  as  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  building  was  committed.  (Vit.  Conft.  iii. 
25,  &c. ) It  is,  therefore,  to  be  concluded,  either  that  he 
knew  nothing,  or  believed  nothing  of  it.  One  would  hope 
that  the  letter  aferibed  to  St.  Cyril  is  fpurious  or  inter- 
polated. Helena  was  fourfeore  years  old  when  ffie  took 
this  journey  to  Jerufalem  ; and  it  is  more  probable  that  fhe 
ffiould  have  been  impofed  upon,  than  that  fhe  Ihould  have 
had  any  ffiare  in  the  contrivance.  After  her  death  fhe  was 
fainted  and  highly  honoured  : her  body  is  faid  to  be  in 
an  abbey  in  France,  and  alfo  at  Rome;  but  there  is  no  great 
inconvenience  in  fuppofing  it  to  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
The  multiplication  of  the  crofs  attefted  by  Paulinus,  leads 
us  to  this  opinion.  (See  Tillemont,  H.  E.  vii.  18.)  The 
ecclefiaftics  of  Jerufalem,  at  whatever  time  they  contrived 
the  difeovery  of  the  crofs,  knew  their  own  intereft  very  well. 
Ic  mull  have  drawn  a fwarm  of  pious  vagrants  to  their  city, 
and  have  brought  in  great  revenues  to  the  church  and  to 
the  bilhop,  if  they  gave  only  6d.  a-piece,  to  fee  the  box  in 
which  the  crofs  was  locked  up.  The  finding  of  the  crofs 
hath  alfo  been  aferibed  to  one  Judas,  a Jew,  by  Gregory  of 
Tours.  See  the  remarks  of  J.  Bafnage,  Hill,  des  Juifs, 
vi.  14.  § 10.  Jortin’s  Remarks  on  E.  H.  vol.  iii.  Gib- 
bon’s Hill.  vol.  iv. 

Cross,  Exaltation  of  the,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  the 
14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heraclius  re- 
ftored  to  mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs  in  628,  which  had 
been  carried  off  fourteen  years  before,  by  Chofroes,  king  of 
Perfia,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  from  the  emperor  Phocas. 

The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appeats  to  have  been  pradlifed 
in  the  ancient  church,  in  as  much  as  the  heathens,  particu- 
larly Julian,  reproach  the  primitive  Chriftians  with  it.  And 
we  do  not  find  that  their  apologifts  difclaimed  the  charge- 
Mornay,  indeed,  afferted,  that  this  had  been  done  by 
St.  Cyril,  but  could  not  fupport  his  allegation  at  the  con- 
ference of  Fontainbleau.  St.  Helena  is  faid  to  have  reduced 
the  adoration  of  the  crofs  to  its  juft  principle,  fince  fae 
adored  in  the  wood,  not  the  wood  itfelf,  which  had  been 
diredl  idolatry  and  heathenifm,  but  him  who  had  been 
nailed  to  this  wood.  With  fuch  modifications,  fome  pro- 
teftants  have  been  induced  to  admit  the  adoration  of  the 
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crofs.  John  Hufs  allowed  of  the  phrafe,  provided  it  were 
exprefsly  added,  that  the  adoration  was  relative  to  the 
perfon  of  Chrift.  The  Roman  catholics  have  been  charged, 
in  our  opinion  unjuilly,  with  the  adoration  of  the  crofs. 
To  this  purpofe,  it  has  been  faid,  that  Imbert,  the  good 
prior  of  Gafcony,  was  feverely  profeeuted  in  1683,  for 
telling  the  people,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the 
crofs,  pradtifed  in  that  church  on  Good  Friday,  they  were 
not  to  adore  the  wood,  but  Chrift  who  was  crucified  on  it : 
the  curate  of  the  parifh  told  them  the  contrary  : it  was  the 
•wood ! the  wood  ! they  were  to  adore.  Imbert  replied,  it  was 
Chrift,  not  the  wood  : for  which,  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  cited 
before  the  archbilhop  of Bourdeaux,  fufpended  from  his  func- 
tions, and  even  threatened  with  chains  and  perpetual  impri- 
fonment.  It  little  availed  him  to  cite  the  bifhop  of 
Meaux’s  diftindtion  ; it  was  anfwered,  that  the  church  al- 
lowed it  not.  Tliis  (lory  we  have  cited,  as  it  has  been  re- 
lated by  various  authors,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
contradicting  the  allegation  implied  in  it,  considered  as  a 
charge  againll  the  Catholics.  We  are  well  allured  by  a 
Cath.Fc  prielt,  of  unqueftionable  veracity  and  honour,  that 
as  Boffuet’s  exposition  was  folemnly  approved  of  at  its  firlt 
publication,  by  the  whole  prelatic  body  of  France,  and  by  the 
reigning  pontiff,  Innocent  XI.,  fo  it  will  be  formally  fub- 
fcribed  to,  Ihould  the  occafion  require  it,  by  every  Catholic 
bifhop  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  by  Pius  VII.  himfelf. 
But  it  is  unneceffary  to  add  any  thing  further  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  befides  appealing  to  the  very  words  of  the  council  of 
Trent  on  the  fubjedt  in  queftion  ; viz.  of  a council  from  the 
dodlrinal  decrees  of  which  the  Catholics  are  never  permitted 
to  fwerve,  and  which  was  fpecially  held  to  determine  the 
fenfe  of  their  church  upon  all  modern  controverfies.  “ Ima- 
gines porro  Chrilti,  Deiparx  Virginis,  & aliorum  fanCto- 
rum  in  templis  prasfertim  habendas,  & retinendas,  eifque  de- 
bitum  honorem,  8c  venerationem  impertiendam  : non  quod 
credatur  ineffe  aliqua  in  iis  di vinitas  vel  virtus  propter  quam 
lint  colendte;  vei  quod  ab  eis  lit  aliquid  petendum  ; vel  quod 
fiducia  in  imaginibus  fit  Agenda  : velut  olim  fiebat  a gentibus 
qute  in  idolis  fpem  fuam  collocabant  : fed  quoniarn  honos 
qux  eis  exhibetur  refertur  ad  prototypa  quae  i!!se  repre- 
fentant : ita  ut  per  imagines  quas  ofculamur.  Sc  coram 
quibus  caput  apenmus  & procumbimus  Chriftum  adoremus 
■cc  fanCtos,  quorum  illae  iimilitudinem  gcrunt,  veneremur.” 
Concil.  Trid.  felf.  xxiv.  cap.  21. 

Cfcoss-bearer,  port-croix,  cruciger,  in  the  Romifh  Church, 
the  chaplain  of  an  archbilhop,  or  a primate,  who  bears  a 
crofs  before  him  on  folemn  occafions. 

The  pope  has  the  crofs  borne  before  him  every  where  ; a 
patriarch  any  where  out  of  Rome  : and  primates,  metro- 
politans, and  thofe  who  have  a right  to  the  paliium, 
throughout  their  refpedrivejuiifdidlions. 

Gregory  XI.  forbad  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to  have  it 
borne  in  prefence  of  cardinals.  A prelate  bears  a Tingle 
crofs,  a patriarch  a double  crofs,  and  the  pope  a triple  one 
on  their  arms. 

Cftoss-foamv,  alfo  denote  certain  officers  in  the  Inqui- 
fition,  who  make  a vow  before  the  inquisitors,  or  their 
vicars,  to  defend  the  catholic  faith,  though  with  the  lofs  of 
fortune  and  life.  Their  bulinefsis  to  provide  the  inquifitors 
with  neceffaries.  They  were  formerly  of  great  ufe  ; but 
in  procels  of  time,  fome  of  their  conllitutions  were  changed, 
and  they  were  called,  of  the  penance  of  St.  Dominic. 
Limborch’s  Hilt.  Inq.  by  Chandler,  ch.  x.  See  Fami- 
liars, and  Inquisition.  See  alfo  Albigenses. 

Cross -llrth,  in  Midwifery.  When  in  labour,  the  arm, 
Ihoulder,  cr  any  other  part  of  the  child  than  the  head,  pre- 
fents  to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  ufually  called  a crofs- 
hirth. 


Cross,  pc  El  oral,  is  a crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other  pre- 
cious materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds,  which  the 
bilhops,  archbilhops,  & c.  and  regular  abbeffes,  wear  hang- 
ing from  the  neck. 

Cross  of  Jefas  Chrift,  order  of,  was  inftituted,  in  1217,  by 
St.  Dominic,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent  VI.  in  1220. 
The  badge  of  this  order  was  a crols  potence  per  crofs  coun- 
ter-changed, argent  and  fable,  in  pale  the  letter  P,  fur- 
mounted  with  the  Setter  X,  or. 

Cross,  order  of  the Jlarry,  or  Crofade,  an  order  for  ladie* 
inftituted  in  1668,  by  the  emprefs  Eleanora  de  Gonzaga,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  ; on  occafion  of  the  miraculous 
recovery  of  a little  golden  crofs,  wherein  were  encloled  two 
pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of  the  afhes  of  part  of  the 
palace.  It  feems  the  fire  had  burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was 
inclofed,  and  melted  the  cryftal  ; yet  the  wood  remained 
untouched.  The  enfign  of  the  order  is  a medal  of  gold 
chafed  and  pierced  ; in  the  centre  the  imperial  eagle  ; over 
all  a crofs  furmounted  with  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  and  a 
fmall  crofs  over  the  letter  H,  with  a motto,  “ Salus  et 
Gloria worn  pendent  at  the  breaft  by  a fmall  black  rib- 
bon. 

Cross  of  St.  Louis,  a French  order,  which  was  purely  of 
a military  nature.  It  was  inftituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Chrijlian  Charity,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Henry  III.,  king-  of  France,  in  favour  of  maimed  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  in  1693.  This  order  confided  of  eight 
great  erodes  and  24  commanders,  befides  the  king,  who 
was  grand  mafter,  the  dauphia  always  invefted  with  it,  the 
treafurer,  recorder,  and  ufher.  Land  and  fea  officers  wore 
it  promifcuoufly.  The  crofs  confided  of  eight  points  ena- 
melled, white,  edged  with  gold,  having  in  the  angles  four 
feurs-de  lis,  and  on  the  middle  a circle,  within  which  is  the 
image  of  St.  Louis  in  armour,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  in  his  left  a crown  of  thorns,  &c.  The 
cvofs  of  the  knights  was  attached  to  the  button  hole  of  the 
coat  by  means  of  a fmall  ribbon  crimfon  coloured  and  watered. 

On  one  fide  was  this  infeription,  Ludovicus  magnus  inftituil 
1693  ; and  on  the  reverfe  there  was  a blazing  fword  with 
the  following  words,  Bellica  virtutis  pra.rn.ium. 

Cross,  Maids  of  the,  a community  of  young  women  in- 
ftituted in  1265,  at  Roye,  in  Picardy,  and  fince  difperfed 
to  Paris  and  other  towns.  They  inftrudt  young  perfons  of 
their  own  fex  ; fome  take  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chafti- 
ty,  and  obedience ; others  retain  their  liberty.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  a fuperior. 

Cross , judgment  of  the,  a cuftom  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  giving  judgment  in 
favour  of  one  of  two  contending  parties,  who  held  his  arms 
for  the  longeft  time  lifted  up  to  a crofs. 

Charlemagne  ordered,  that  if  any  difference  ffiould  arife 
between  his  children,  they  Ihould  be  terminated  by  the 
judgment  of  the  crofs.  In  a p'.acitum  or  trial  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  this  emperor,  we  have  Rich  an  account  of  it  as 
Efficiently  (lievvs  the  imperfedl  manner  in  which  jufiice  was 
adminiftered  even  during  his  reign.  In  the  year  775,  a 
conteft  arofe  between  the  bifhop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a fmali  abbey.  Each 
of  them  exhibited  deeds  and  records  in  order  to  prove  the 
right  to  be  in  them.  Inftead  of  trying  the  authenticity,  or 
confidering  the  import  of  thefe,  the  point  was  referred  to 
the  judicium  crucis,  in  the  manner  Hated  in  the  fequel  of  this 
article.  The  perfon  employed  by  the  bifhop  on  this  occa- 
fion, had  lefs  ftrength,  or  lefs  fpirit  than  his  adverfary,  and 
the  queftion  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  abbot.  If  a prince 
to  enlightened  as  Charlemagne  countenanced  fuch  an  abfurd 
mode  of  decifion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  monarchs 
Ihould  tolerate  it  fo  long.  Lewis  the  Pious  confined  this 
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judgment  to  eeclefiaflical  affairs : his  fon  Lotharios  abolifh- 
ed  it  in  all  cafes  j and  he  abolifhed  even  rhe  trial  by  cold 
v/ater.  When  we  confider  how  much  the  crofs  was  an  ob- 
ject of  fuperftit'ous  veneration  at  the  period  to  which  we 
now  refer,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  it  was  employed  as 
an  ordeal.  It  was  ufed  to  this  purpofe  in  a variety  of  ways. 
In  criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was  commonly 
thus  conduced  : When  the  prifoner  had  declared  his  inno- 
cence upon  oath,  and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  crols, 
two  flicks  were  prepared  exaftly  like  one  another;  the  fi- 
gure of  the  crofs  was  cut  on  one  of  thefe  (licks,  and  no- 
thing' on  the  other  ■ each  of  them  was  then  wrapped  up  in 
a quantity  of  fine  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the  altar,  or  on 
the  relics  of  the  faints;  after  which,  a folemn  Drayer  was 
put  up  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  difcover,  by 
evident  (igns,  whether  the  prifoner  was  innocent  or  guilty. 
Thefe  folemnities  being  linifhed,  a pried  approached  the  al- 
tar, and  took  up  one  of  the  dicks,  which  was  uncovered 
with  much  anxiety.  If  it  was  the  dick  marked  with  the 
crofs,  the  prifoner  was  pronounced  innocent  ; if  it  was  the 
other,  he  was  declared  guilty.  (Spelm.  doff. ) When  the 
judgment  of  the  crofs  was  appealed  to  in  civil  caufes,  the 
trial  was  conduced  in  this  manner : the  judges,  parties,  and 
all  concerned,  being  affembled  in  a church,  each  of  the 
parties  chofe  a priefl,  the  younged  and  douted  that  he  could 
find,  to  be  his  reprefentative  in  the  trial.  Thefe  reprefent- 
atives  were  then  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  fome  famous 
crucifix  ; and  at  a lignal  given,  they  both  at  once  llrctched 
their  arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a crofs  with  their 
body.  In  this  painful  podure  they  remained  while  divine 
fervice  was  performing  ; and  the  party  whofe  reprefentative 
dropped  his  arm  firit,  lod  the  caufe.  (Murator.  Antiq. 
t.  in.) 

Cp.oss,  in  Baptifm.  In  the  adminiflration  of  this  Chrif- 
tian  ordinance,  a practice,  though  not  enjoined  by  any  ex- 
pref6  command,  or  fanftioned  by  any  known  example  in 
Scripture,  was  adopted  at  an  early  period,  of  figning  the 
forehead  of  the  perfon  baptized  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  The  ufe  of  the  crofs  indeed  was  very  frequent  in 
the  primitive  times.  Such  was  the  refpeft  paid  to  it,  that 
it  formed,  in  one  mode  or  other,  a didinguifhing  part  of 
their  civil  and  religious' ceremonies.  The  fird  Chridian  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  baptifm,  is  Tertul- 
lian,  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  ; and  he  alfo  fays 
(De  Cov.  Mil.  c.  2.)  “that  at  every  fetting  out,  or  entry 
upon  budnefs,  whenever  we  come  in,  or  go  out  from,  any 
place,  when  we  drefs  for  a journey,  when  we  go  into  a bath, 
when  we  go  to  meat,  when  the  candles  are  brought  i»i, 
when  we  lie  down  or  fit  down,  and  whatever  bufinefs  we 
have,  we  make  on  our  foreheads  the  fign  of  the  crofs:” 
and  fpeaking  of  baptifm,  in  his  treatife,  (“  De  Carn.  Refur.”) 
he  fays,  “ the  fiefh  is  figned,  that  the  foul  may  be  forti- 
fied.” This  Agnation  was  performed  with  the  oil  ufed  in 
the  attendant  ceremony  of  unftion,  with  which  the  pried 
touched  the  head  or  forehead  in  the  form  of  a crofs.  Ter- 
tullian,  however,  on  other  occafions,  defcribes  the  cudom 
of  baptizing  without  mentioning  figning  with  the  crofs. 
This  father  alfo  fpeaks  (De  Prsefcript.adv.  Hceret.)  of  pried*, 
who,  imitating  the  fervice  of  God  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of 
Mithras,  baptized  fome  as  his  believing  and  faithful  fer- 
vant3,  and  figned  them  in  their  foreheads  as  his  foldiers. 
Cyprian,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  obftrves  (De  Unit. 
Ecclef.  §16.)  that  this  fign  was  made  in  the  forehead ; and 
hence  (De  Lapfis,  § j.)  he  calls  a Chridian’s  forehead,  “ a 
figned  forehead.”  In  fucceeding  ages,  the  fame  praftice  of 
figning  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs  is  mentioned  as  ufed 
whenever  a perfon  was  baptized ; and  it  was  done,  as  the 


form  of  baptifm  in  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England 
expreffes  it,  “ in  token  that  hereafter  he  (hall  not  be  a (ham- 
ed  to  confefs  the  faith  of  Chrid  crucified,  arid  manfully  to 
fight  under  his  banner  againft  fin,  the  world,  and  the  devil, 
and  to  continue  Chrid’s  faithful  foldier  and  fervant  unto  his 
life’s  end.”  It  has  been  laid,  however,  that  this  ceremony 
does  rot  appear  to  have  been  ufed  in  baptifin  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  See  Baptism.  To 
this  ceremony,  as  well  as  fome  others,  enjoined  by  the  fer- 
vice of  the  church,  and  by  the  injunctions  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  puritans  fcrupled  conformity,  A.  D.  1 567;  alleg- 
ing that  the  fign  of  the  ciofs  in  baptifm  is  no  part  of  the 
inditution  as  recorded  in  Scripture  ; and  that,  although  it 
was  ufual  for  Chrillians,  in  the  earlier  ages,  to  crofs  them- 
felves,  or  make  a crofs  in  the  air  upon  fome  occafions,  yet 
there  is  no  exprefs  mention  of  its  being  ufed  in  baptifm  till 
about  the  5th  century.  They  aifo  alleged,  that  it  had 
been  abufed  to  fuperdition  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  re- 
garded with  fuch  veneration  by  fome  protedants,  that  bap- 
tifm itfelf  was  thought  to  be  imperfeft  without  it;  and  that 
for  thofe  reafons  it  ought  to  be  laid  afide.  On  occafion.  of 
a debate  upon  the  crofs  in  baptifm  in  the  upper  houfe  of 
convocation,  A.  D.  1603,  Bancroft,  bifiiop  of  London, 
and  fome  others  warmly  vindicated  it ; but  Dr.  Rudd,  bifhop 
of  St.  David’s,  pleaded,  with  Angular  candour  and  conlldera- 
ble  eloquence,  but  without  much  effect,  for  charity  and 
moderation.  He  was  anfwered  by  other  prelates,  and  for- 
bidden by  the  prefident  to  reply.  The  puritans,  and  alfo 
the  protellant  diffenters  of  modern  times,  objeft  to  the  ira- 
pofition  of  any  rite,  the  obfervance  of  which,  as  a religious 
aft,  is  not  authorized  by  precept  or  pattern  in  the  Chridian 
code  of  their  faith  and  praftice. 

Cross,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  arrangement  of 
the  petala  of  certain  flowers  j called  plant a Jlcre  cruciform i. 
See  Cruciform. 

Cross,  in  Coins,  a name  given  to  the  face,  or  right  fide, 
the  other  being  called  the  pile,  or  reverfe.  It  has  been  a 
common  error  that  the  reverfe  was  meant  by  the  crofs,  be- 
caufe  at  this  time  with  us  marked  with  figures  difpofed  in 
that  form  ; but  the  llamping  of  the  head  of  the  prince  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a 
general  cuftom  of  linking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a crofs, 
while  the  other,  called  the  pile,  contained  the  arms,  or 
fome  other  device. 

Cross,  in  Dialling.  See  Dial. 

Cross,  in  Heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordinary 
compofed  of  fourfold  lines  ; whereof  two  are  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  other  two  tranfverfe;  for  fo  we  mull  conceive 
of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn  throughout,  but  meet 
by  couples,  in  four  right  angles,  near  the  fef3-point  of  the 
efcutcheon.  See  Ordinary. 

The  content  of  a crofs  is  not  always  the  fame  : for  when 
it  is  not  charged,  cantoned,  nor  accompanied,  it  has  only 
the  fifth  part  of  the  field  ; but  if  it  be  charged,  it  mull 
contain  the  third  part  thereof. 

This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuch  as  had  perform- 
ed, or  at  lead  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift,  and  the 
Chridian  profeffion  ; and  is  held,  by  divers,  the  mod  ho- 
nourable charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought  it  into  fuch 
frequent  ufe  was  the  ancient  expeditions  into  the  Holy 
Land;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  after  their  pilgrimage, 
taking  the  crofs  for  their  cognizance  ; and  the  enfign  of  that 
war  being  the  crofs. 

In  thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St  An- 
drew’s crofs ; the  French  a crofs  argent ; the  Englilh  a crofs 
or ; the  Germans,  fable ; the  Italians,  azure ; the  Spa- 
niards, gules. 
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St.  George’s  crofs,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a field  argent,  is 
now  the  Han dard  of  England  ; that  faint  being  the  reputed 
patron  of  this  nation. 

Guillim  enumerates  thirty- nine  different  forts  of  croffes 
ufed  in  heraldry,  the  feveral  names  of  which  here  follow  ; and 
the  defcriptions  of  them  are  to  be  fought  for  under  their  pro- 
per articles.  A crofs  voided,  a crofs  wavy-voided,  a crofs 
patee  fimbriated,  a crofs  patee  fitched  on  the  foot,  a crofs 
patee  on  three  parts  and  fitched  on  the  fourth,  a crofs  en- 
grailed, a crofs  patonee,  a crofs  flory,  a crofs  patonee 
voided,  a crofs  avelane,  a crofs  patee  lambeaux,  a crofs 
furchee,  a crofs  croflet,  a crofs  croflet  fitchee  at  the  point, 
a crofs  bottonee,  a crofs  pommee,  a crofs  urdee,  a crofs 
degraded  fitchee,  a crofs  potent,  a crofs  potent  fitched, 
a crofs  calvary,  a crofs  croflet  fet  in  degrees,  a crofs  patri- 
archal, a crofs  anchored,  a crofs  molinee,  a crofs  clechee, 
a crofs  flory  or  fleur  de-lis,  a crofs  double  fitchee,  a crofs 
a-feize  points,  a crofs  milrinee,  a crofs  raguled,  a crofs 
pointed  voided,  a crofs  pall,  a tau  or  St.  Antony’s  crofs, 
a crofs  voided  and  couped,  a crofs  couped  pierced,  a crofs 
molinee  pierced  lozenge-ways,  a crofs  molinee  quarter- 
pierced,  a faltire  or  St.  Andrew’s  crofs.,  which  will  be 
diftindlly  fpoken  of  under  that  denomination  ; and  fo  all  the 
other  may  be  found  more  particularly  defcribed  under  the 
names  of  their  feveral  differences. 

Colombiere  makes  feventy-two  diftindf  forts  of  croffes,  of 
which  we  (hall  only  mention  thofe  that  differ  from  fuch  as 
have  been  mentioned  above  ; as  a crofs  rempiy,  which  is 
only  one  crofs  charged  with  another;  a crofs  party,  that  is, 
one  half  of  one  colour,  and  the  other  of  another;  a crofs 
quartered,  that  is,  the  opposite  quarters  of  feveral  colours  ; 
a crofs  of  five  pieces,  that  is,  of  fo  many  colours ; a crofs 
raouffue,  and  abaifee  ; a crofs  barbec  ; a crofs  croiffanante, 
or  crefcented,  that  is,  having  a crefcent  at  each  end  ; a crofs 
forked  of  three  points  ; a crofs  pometee  of  three  pieces;  a 
c-rofs  reffercelee  ; a crofs  pointed  ; a crofs  ankered,  and  fur- 
ankered  ; a crofs  ankered  with  fnakes  heads ; a crofs  orled  ; 
a high  crofs ; a crofs  rayonnant,  or  caffing  out  rays  of  glory  ; 
a crofs  of  Malta  ; a crofs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; a crofs  forked 
like  the  ancient  refts  formufquets ; a crofs  with  eight  points; 
a crofs  bourdonnee  ; a crofs  cramponnee  and  tournee ; a 
crofs  cablee  ; a crofs  inclining  ; a crofs  pater-noftre,  that  is, 
made  of  beads ; a crofs  trefle  ; a crofs  fkuronnee  ; a crofs 
vuidee,  clechee,  and  pommetee ; a crofs  creneliee  and 
baftielee  ; a crofs  with  four  fteps  to  every  arm  ; a crofs 
rounded  ; a crofs  and  an  half ; a crofs  eftoilee,  or  ftarways  ; 
a crofs  corded  ; a crofs  doubled  of  fix  pieces  fet  together ; 
a double  crofs  fplit  in  pale  } a long  crofs  cut  in  pieces  and 
difmembered  ; a crofs  couped  or  cut  through  in  fcffe,  of  the 
two  contrary  colours  to  the  field  ; a chevron  furmounted  by 
an  half  crofs  ; four  tails  of  ermine  in  a crofs,  the  tops  of  the 
ermines  oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  middle  ; four  pieces  of 
vair  placed  crofs-ways,  and  counterpointing  in  the  centre  ; 
the  crofs  or  fword  of  St.  James;  crofs  potence  cramponnee 
on  the  dexter  upper  arm,  and  a potence  about  the  middle  of 
the  (baft. 

Thefe  are  the  various  croffes  we  find  in  the  aforefaid  au- 
thors ; which  fome  may  think  too  many,  as  not  being  all 
ufed  in  England  : but  heraldry  extends  to  all  countries  ; and 
all  terms  ufed  require  to  be  explained. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  croffes  that  the  variety  is  fo  great  ; the 
like  is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and  particularly  in  lions, 
and  the  parts  of  them  ; whereof  the  fame  Colombiere  gives 
us  no  lefs  than  ninety-fix  varieties.  Leigh  mentions  but 
forty-fix  feveral  croffes;  Sylvanus  Morgan,  twenty-fix; 
ETpton,  thirty  Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  twelve;  and  fo 
other?,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to,  mention.  Upton  owns  he 
dares  not  prefume  to  afcertain  all  the  various  croffes  ufed  in 


arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  alrnoft  innumerable  : and 
therefore  he  ©nly  takes  notice  of  fuch  as  he  had  feen  ufed 
in  his  own  time. 

Cross,  in  the  Manege,  a figure  which  horfes  defcribe  in 
making  curvets.  To  teach  a horfe  to  defcribe  th*s  figure, 
he  (houid  firft  be  made  to  walk  upon  a flraight  line,  about 
four  times  the  fpace  of  his  own  length;  then  go  backward 
upon  the  fame  line  ; afterwards  advance  to  the  middle  of  it, 
then  go  fide  ways  to  the  righc  hand  abo  it  twice  the  meafure 
of  his  own  length  ; the  lame  on  the  left,  and  then  return  to 
the  middle  of  the  line,  where  lie  fhould  (top  and  be  careffed. 
When  he  can  tread  thefe  lines  equally,  advance,  go  backward, 
and  to  either  fide,  flying  the  heel,  it  will  be  right  to  put  him 
to  make  a curvet  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
each  line  ; and  if,  upon  repeated  trials,  he  is  found  ready 
and  obedient,  he  may  be  called  upon  to  make  the  entire  crofs 
in  curvets. 

Cross,  in  Mining , are  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficies  of 
the  earth,  thus  +,  which  the  miners  make  when  they  take 
the  ground,  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives  the  miners 
three  days  liberty  to  make,  and  fet  on  flones. 

As  many  of  thefe  croffes  as  the  miner  makes,  fo  many 
mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein,  if  he  fet  on 
(tones  within  three  days  after  the  making  his  crofs  or  croffes. 
But  if  he  makes  but  one  crofs,  and  a ftander-by  makes 
the  fecond,  and  a ftranger  makes  the  third,  every  one  is 
ferved  with  the  next  mear,  according  as  they  Have,  firft  or 
latt,  fooner  or  later,  made  their  crofs,  or  croffes,  upon  the 
ground. 

Cross,  in  Surveying,  is  a mathematical  inftrument  of  great 
utility  to  a land  iurveyor,  as  it  enables  him,  while  going 
about  his  furvey  with  his  chain,  to  meafure  the  length  of 
the  ffation  lines,  at  the  lame  time  to  take  offsets,  or  perpen- 
dicular diredtions  to  the  corners  of  a field,  or  irregular  boun- 
daries ; fo  as  to  get  the  exadt  figure  of  the  boundaries  of 
one  or  more  fields.  When  a theodolite  is  dilpenfed'  with, 
the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  inftrument  confifts  in  two  lines  of  fight,  placed 
at  peifeft  right  angles  to  each  other,  ana  about  4 inches 
apart,  either  on  wood  or  brafs.  Fig.  1,  Plate  III.  ( Sur- 
veying J reprefents  one  ufually  made  of  brafs  by  inatheina- 
trcal  inflrument  makers ; it  confifts  of  four  fights  fixed  on  a 
crofs,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  when  in  ufe  is 
ferewed  to  a wooden  ftaff  about  6 feet  long,  with  an  iron 
pointed  ferril  at  the  bottom,  to  go  eafily  into  the  ground. 

For  portability,  the  fights  are  made  to  take  away  from 
the  crofs,  by  unferewing  four  ferews,  a,  a,  a , a,  and  the  ftaff 
by  brafs  fockets  to  unferew  into  three  part?,  each  t wo  feet 
in  length. 

Another  kind  of  crofs,  (and  rather  more  ufed  by  furvey- 
ors,)  is  made  of  a brafs  cylindrical  tube,  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  with  four  fight-flits  pierced  out  of  it’s 
circumference  at  perfedlly  equal  diftances,  which  eaufe  any 
two  of  the  oppofice  fights  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
two.  (Ste^.  2.) 

The  corredlnefs  of  the  fights  ofany  crofs  may  be  eafily 
proved,  by  looking  at  one  objedl  through  two  of  the  fights, 
and  without  moving  the  inftrument,  obferving  an  objedl 
through  the  other  two  fights  ; then  turning  the  crofs  on  its 
ftaff,  look  at  the  fame  objedl  througn  the  oppofite  fights  ; 
if  they  are  accurately  in  the  diredfion  of  the  fights  before,  the. 
inftrument  is  corredt. 

To  furvey  a field  by  the  crofs,  (fuppofe  of  the  form  off 
A B C 1)  E,  {fg-  3.)  : place  marks  tit  the  feveral  angles. 
Meafure  the  line  A C,  and  alfo  the  perpendiculars  from  the' 
angles,  to  that  line  as  determined  by  the  crofs.  To  find  a 
perpendicular,  fuch  as  at  F,  place  marks  at  pleafure  on  the- 
iine  A C,  and  fet  the  crofs  at  the  fame  time,  in  fuch  a place, 
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fsthat  through  two  of  the  fights  you  canobferve  two  of  the 
haves  placed  on  that  line,  and  the  flaff  at  E.  If  at  this 
ftation  E be  not  vilible,  remove  the  inftrument  backwards  or 
forwards,  till  the  lines,  A F,  E F,  make  a right  angle  in  E, 
by  which  means  the  triangle,  A F E,  will  be  bad.  After 
the  fame  manner  is  the  point,  H,  found,  where  the  perpen- 
dicular D H falls,  whofe  length,  together  with  that  cf  H F,  . 
is  meafured  to  have  the  plot  of  the  trapezium  E F H D. 

Again,  meafure  H C,  making  a right  angle  with  FI  D, 
and  the  figure  of  the  triangle,  DHC,  will  be  had.  Laftly, 
find  the  point  G,  where  the  perpendicular,  13G,  falls  after 
the  fame  manner,  and  the  whole  figure  of  the  plot, 
A B C D E,  will  be  given  ; the  area  of  which  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  thofe  of  the  triangles  and  trapezium  to- 
gether. , 

The  determination  of  a very  irregular  boundary  of  a 
river,  hedge,  &c.  by  the  crofs,  is  as  follows  : Let 

A h i klmn,  fg.  4,  be  the  irregular  boundary,  meafure  a 
ftraight  line,  as  A B,  along  the  fide  of  the  foregoing  line, 
and  while  meafuring,  obferve  when  you  are  oppofite  to  any 
corner  or  bend  of  the  hedge,  as  ate /A,  &c.  From  thence 
meafure  the  perpendicular  offsets  as  at  e h,  d i,  with  the 
offsets  ftaff;  but  if  they  are  long  ones,  with  the  chain. 
The  fituations  of  thefe  offsets  are  readily  found  by  the 
crofs  as  above  directed. 

Fig.  2,  reprefents  the  cylindrical  crofs  with  the  additional 
improvements  by  Mr.  W.  Jones.  A fmall  compafs  and 
needle  are  applied  at  its  upper  part,  as  at  A,  and  a move- 
able  graduated  bafe  at  B,  turning  by  rack  and  pinion.  A 
nonius,  C,  is  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  fo 
adapted  to  the  graduations  of  the  moveable  limb,  as  to  fub- 
divide  them  into  5 minutes  of  a degree.  Where  no  great 
accuracy  is  required,  this  fmall  pocket  inftrument  unites 
the  advantages  of  a crofs,  circumferentor,  and  fmall  theodo- 
lite. 

A ufefal  furveying  crofs  by  reflexion,  (Jig.  5.)  was  con- 
trived many  years  ago  by  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Adams.  It  confiftsof  the  index  and  horizon  glaffes  of  the 
Hadley’s  quadrant,  placed  together  with  the  inclination  of 
45  degrees.  The  fmall  mirror,  A,  is  left  half  unfilvered,  fo 
that  an  objeft  feen  reflefted  firlt  from  the  large  glafs,  and 
then  from  the  fmall  one,  will  appear  to  coincide  with  another 
objedl,  feen  by  direct  vifion  through  the  unfilvered  part 
of  the  glafs,  whenever  the  two  objects  fubtend  a right  angle 
from  the  centre  of  the  inftrument.  Thus,  in  Jig.  6,  fup- 
pofe  a perfon  at  C looking  into  the  filvered  part  of  the  fmall 
mirror,  fees  the  windmill,  B,  after  two  reflections,  upon,  or 
coincident  with  a tree,  A,  vifible  through  the  unfilvered 
part  of  the  glafs  ; he  is  certain  that  the  windmill,  C,  is  per- 
fectly at  right  angles  with  the  tree  A,  at  the  point  where 
the  centre  of  this  optical  fquare  is  held.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, the  reader  may  readily  conceive  how,  with  its  afliftance 
in  the  field,  a perpendicular  may  be  found  to  any  given 
point,  or  from  any  particular  point  to  raife  a perpendicular. 
For  the  objcCt«,  by  direCt  vifion,  through  the  tranfparent 
part  of  the  glafs,  will  always  coincide  with  the  objefts  feen 
by  refle&ion,  when  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
from  the  centre  of  the  inftrument.  Fig.  5,  reprefents  the 
giaffes  uncovered ; when  complete,  it  has  a fmall  brafs  box 
cover,  with  an  opening  behind  the  glafs  A,  and  a flight 
hole  for  the  eye,  as  fhewn  at  C,  Jig.  6. 

This  fmall  pocket  inftrument  has  been  found  ufeful  to 
military  officers  for  determining  the  perpendicular  politions 
of  men  or  marks  in  the  field.  See  Jones’s  edition  of  Adams’s 
Geometrical,  See.  Effays,  1803.  page  200F 

Cross,  as  a fignature  to  a deed,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  pra&ice  of  affixing  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  whether  they 
could  write  or  not.  Several  charters  ftill  remain,  to  which 


kings  and  perfons  of  great  eminence  affix  “ fignum  crucis 
maim  propria  pro  ignoratione  literarum.”  Hence  is  derived 
the  expreffion  of  Jigning  in  (lead  of  fubj'crihing  a paper.  In 
the  9th  century,  Herbaud  Comes  Palatii,  though  fupreme 
judge  ot  the  empire  by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  fub- 
feribe  his  name.  So  late  as  the  14th  century,  Du  Guefclin,  - 
conftable  of  France,  the  greateft  man  in  the  ftate,  and  one 
of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  greater  number  of  the  clergy  were  not  much  lefs  ig- 
norant than  the  laymen.  Many  dignified  ecclefiaftics  could 
not  fubferibe  the  canons  of  thofe  councils  in  which  they  fat 
as  members. 

Cross-S/wj.  See  Carriage. 

Cros s-Bar  Shot,  are  ftiot  with  iron  bars  eroding  through 
them,  fometimes  handing  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at  both 
fides.  They  are  ufed  at  fea,  for  injuring  the  enemy’s  rig- 
ging ; and  at  lieges,  for  deltroying  the  palifades  in  the 
covert-way,  ditches,  See. 

Cross  -Battery,  in  War.  See  Battery. 

Cross  -Bill,  in  Chancery , is  an  original  bill,  by  which  the 
defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plaintiff. 

Cross-5/7/,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
Loxia  Curvirojlra,  which  fee. 

Cross-5ow,  a fpecies  of  bow  made  ufe  of  before,  and' 
for  a confidcrable  time  after,  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
for  throwing  arrows,  &c.  See  Bow,  and  Archery. 

Cross,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  projects  from  the  N.E.  fide  of  St.  Mary’s  river,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  oppofite  the  Falls.  N.  lat. 
46°  30'.  W.  long.  84°  50'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  weftern 
coaft.  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  570  57'.  E.  long.  223® 
21'. 

Cross -Creel,  a townffiip  of  America,  in  Wafliington 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

Cross  Caufes,  in  Chancery,  are  fuch  as  occur  on  a crofs- 
bill  filed  by  the  defendant  againft  the  plaintiff  in  the  original 
caufe  : thefe  are  generally  contrived  to  be  brought  in  to- 
gether, that  the  fame  hearing  and  the  fame  decree  may  ferve 
for  both  of  them. 

Cross -Fell,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  which,  in  Dr.  Garnett’s  opinion,  is  the  higheft: 
mountain  in  England.  In  Mr.  Houfeman’s  Defcription  of 
Cumberland,  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  Hated  to 
be  3390  feet  ; according  to  Pennant,  3839  feet.  The 
fummit  prefents  a large  heap  of  loofe  whitilh  free-ftone,  or, 
more  probably,  argillaceous  grit. 

Czoss-Fire,  in  the  Art  of  War,  is  when  the  lines  of  fire 
from  two  or  more  parts  of  a work  crofs  one  another.  It  is 
frequently  made  ufe  of,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s  pafling 
through  a defile.  The  flanks  as  well  as  the  faces  of  two 
adjoining  baftions  afford  crofs-fires.  The  faces  of  two  ad- 
joining redoubts  furnifh  a crofs-fire. 

Cross  -Furrow,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  the  ob- 
lique or  crofs  grip,  or  gutter,  which  is  formed  in  tillage 
lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  fuperabundant  rain, 
or  other  water,  from  the  outer  and  other  furrows,  in  order 
to  convey  it  away  from  them  into  a fide  ditch,  or  other  pro. 
per  outlet.  See  Furrow. 

Cross  -Furrowing , the  procefs  or  operation  of  forming 
or  conftrudting  crofs  gutters  or  furrow's.  It  is  a bufinefs 
which  requires  confiderable  care  ai  d attention  to  perform  it 
well ; but  which  is  capable  of  being  executed  either  by  the 
fpade  or  the  plough,  when  properly  ccnftru&ed  for  the  pur- 
pofe. Some  attentive  farmers  are  likewife  in  the  habit  of 
having  recourfe  to  the  fpade  after  the  plough,  in  performing 
this  fort  of  field  work.  It  ffieuld  always  be  executed  in  a 
perfect  and  complete  manner,  as  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
crop  depends  upon  it.  See  Furrow,  and  Furrowing. 

Cross- 
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Cross  -grained  Stuff,  in  "Joinery.  Wood  is  faid  to  be 
«rofs-grained,  when  a bough  or  branch  has  (hot  out  of  it  : 
for  the  grain  of  the  branch,  (hooting  forward,  runs  athwart 
that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defeft  is  fcarce  perceivable,  ex- 
cept in  working  ; but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs  make 
knots.  If  the  bough  grew  up  with  the  young  trunk,  in- 
flead  of  a knot  is  found  a curling  in  the  Jluff ; very  fenffble 
under  the  plane. 

Cross  -Haven,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the  county 
of  Cork  Ireland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oonbuy, 
which  flow's  into  the  welt  of  Cork  harbour.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  r^Sp,  having  a fmall  fquadran  of  five  (flips  of 
war,  was  chafed  into  this  harbour  by  a.fuperior  fleet  of 
Spaniards,  and  moored  his  (hips  in  a fafe  bafin  behind  a hill, 
whiift  the  Spaniards  failed  up  the  harbour  of  Cork  in  purfuit 
of  him,  and  returned  w’ithout  difeovering  his  retreat.  A 
little  up  this  river  Oonbuy,  near  the  fpot  where  the  caffle 
of  Corigoline  w>as  built,  the  firft  earl  of  Cork  intended  to 
have  founded  a town,  w'hich  fhould  rival  Cork  in  trade  ; but 
the  rebellion  of  1641  ruined  the  defign.  Crofs-haven  has 
about  50  houfes,  placed  one  above  another  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  fifher- 
men  ; but  it  is  much  frequented  in  the  fummer  for  fea-bath- 
ing.  It  is  about  9 miles  from  Cork.  Smith. 

Cross  -Headings,  in  Canal  making,  are  fmall  culverts  or 
foughs,  branching  from  the  main  heading  or  drain,  where  a 
tunnel  or  fubterraneous  arch  is  to  be  formed,  for  more  ef- 
fectually collecting  the  fprings  out  of  the  ftrata,  without 
which  it  is  often  impofilble  to  proceed  with  the  work.  See 
Canal,  and  Tunnel. 

CRoss-yYArZ’,  or  Square-Sail  of  a floop,  in  Nautical  Lan- 
guage, is  a quadrilateral  fail,  fquare  on  the  head  and  leeches  ; 
the  head  is  bent  to  the  crofs-jack  yard,  and  it  hangs  at  right 
angles  with  the  (hip’s  length,  and  parallel  to  the  deck,  ex- 
tending within  fix  inches  of  the  cleats  on  the  yard-arms. 
The  depth  of  this  fail  is  four-fifths  of  the  depth  of  the  fore- 
leech of  the  main-fail.  This  fail  has  two  reef-bands,  four 
inches  broad  ; the  lower  one,  at  one-fixth  of  the  depth  of 
the  fail  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  foot  ; and  the  upper  one 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  head.  A retf-cringle  is  made 
at  each  end  of  the  upper  reef-band  ; and  three  bow-line- 
cringles  are  made  on  each  leech  ; the  upper  bow-line-cringle 
is  on  the  middle  of  the  leech,  and  the  others  are  equally  dif- 
tant  from  that  and  the  clue.  The  clues  are  fometimes 
marled  on  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  ten  marling-holes  are  made 
each  way  from  the  clues.  The  bolt-rope,  on  the  foot  and 
leeches,  (hould  be  1^  inch  or  2 inches  in  circumference  ; 
and,  on  the  head,  1 or  ii  inch.  The  clue-rope,  when  there 
is  one,  (hould  be  2\  inches.  When  fewing  on  the  bolt- 
rope,  one  inch  of  flack-cloth  (hould  be  taken  up  in  every 
cloth  in  the  head  and  foot.  To  find  the  quantity  of  canvas 
in  this  fail ; multiply  the  number  of  cloths  by  the  depth, 
and  add  the  quantity  in  the  foot-gores,  bands,  and 
pieces. 

Cross  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Main,  at  the  entrance  into  Machias 
bay.  N.  lat.  440  30'.  W.  long.  67°  15'. — Alfo,  one  of  the 
fmaller  Shetland  illands  of  Scotland ; 35  miles  S.  of  Ler- 
wick. 

Cross  Multiplication,  a method  of  multiplying  feet  and 
inches,  by  feet  and  inches,  or  the  like  ; fo  called,  becaufe 
the  members  are  multiplied  crofs-wife.  See  Multiplica- 
tion. 

Cross -Piece,  in  Ship-Building , a rail  of  timber  extended 
over  the  windlafs  of  a merchant-fhip,  from  the  knight-heads 
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to  the  belfry.  It  is  (luck  full  of  wooden-pins,  which  are 
ufed  to  fallen  the  running-rigging  as  occafion  requires. 

Cross  Sound,  in  Geography,  a hay  of  the  North  Facific 
ocean,  on  the  well  coaft  of  North  America,  difeovered  by 
captain  Cook  on  the  3d  of  May,  1778,  and  fo  called  from 
the  name  given  in  the  Engiifh  calendar  to  the  day  of  dil- 
covery.  This  inlet  appeared  to  branch  into  feveral  arms, 
the  larged  of  which  turned  to  the  norrhward.  The  S.E. 
point  of  this  found  is  a high  promontory,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  Crofs'LCape.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  770  57'. 
E.  long.  2230  21'.  The  molt  advanced  point  of  land  to  the 
N.W.  lies  under  a very  high  peaked  mountain,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  “ Mount  Fair-weather.”  M.  la 
Peroufe,  in  his  “ Voyage  round  the  World,”  (vol.  i.  Eng. 
edit.)  obferves,  that  the  entrance  into  Crofs  Sound  appears 
to  form  two  very  deep  bays,  where  it  is  probable  fnips  might 
find  very  good  anchorage.  At  this  Sound  the  high  moun- 
tains covered  with  fnoiv  terminate  : their  fummits  are  from 
13  to  1400  toifes  high.  The  lands  that  form  the  coaft:  to 
the  S.E.  of  Crofs  Sound,  though  8 or  900  to  fts  high,  are 
covered  with  trees  to  the  top;  and  the  chain  of  primary 
mountains  feems  to  go  very  far  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. To  the  northward  of  Crofs  Sound  is  Mount  Criilon, 
which  is  almoft  as  high  as  Mount  Fair-weather,  which  lies 
to  the  northward  of  the  bay  des  Fran^ais.  Thefe  point* 
ferve  as  land-marks  to  the  harbour  which  they  furrourfd  ; 
and  as  their  latitude  does  not  differ  15  minutes,  one  of  them, 
in  coming  from  the  fouthward,  may  be  eafily  miftaken  for 
the  other.  Mount  Fair-weather  is  accompanied  with  two 
lefs  elevated  mountains ; and  Mount  Criilon,  which  is  more 
ifolated,  inclines  its  point  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Crofs  there  is  a great  number  of  fmall  iflands  very 
thickly  wooded,  between  which  are  feveral  channels  that 
mu  ft  have  formed  good  roads.  Captain  Cook  has  called  this 
part  of  the  coaft  the  “ Bay  of  Iflands.”  From  Crofs 
Sound  to  Cape  Enganiio  (the  Cape  Edgecumb  cf  Cook) 
lies  an  extent  of  coaft  of  2 5 leagues,  in  which  are  20  dif- 
ferent harbours  ; and  Peroufe  fays,  that  three  months  would 
fcarcely  fuffice  to  explore  this  labyrinth  of  navigation.  Cape 
Enganno  is  a low  land  covered  with  trees,  and  ftretching  far 
out  to  fta.  Mount  St.  Hyacinth  (Mount  Edgecumb  of 
Cook)  refts  upon  it  and  forms  the  fruftum  of  a cone,  but 
rounded  off  at  the  top,  and  is  at  leal!  two  toifes  high.  To 
the  eaftward  of  this  mount  is  an  extenfive  bay,  fo  open  to 
the  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  which  are  the  moll  dangerous,  that 
navigators  ought  to  dread  anchoring  there.  Captain  Dixon 
anchored  there  to  trade  for  furs,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
“ Norfolk  Sound.”  Its  latitude  was  53°  J N*»  and  its 
longitude  138°  16'  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Captain 
Cook  perceived  the  mouth  of  this  creek  May  2d,  1778, 
but  did  not  anchor  there.  Its  fhores  are  covered  with  trees, 
of  an  equal  height  with  thofe  to  the  fouthward  of  Crofs 
Sound.  The  fummits  of  the  hills  are  fomewbat  covered 
with  fnow ; and  they  are  fo  pointed  and  numerous,  that 
their  appearance  is  altered  by  the  lead  change  of  (ituation. 
Thefe  hills  are  fome  leagues  within  the  land.  Smaller  hills 
lie  againft  their  fides,  and  are  connected  with  a low  and  un- 
dulating bafe,  extending  as  far  as  the  lea.  Before  the  ftiore 
lie  a great  number  of  iflands;  for  to  the  northward  and 
fouthward  of  Cape  Enganno  the  coaft  is  bordered  with 
iflands  for  the  fpace  of  10  leagues.  From  the  extremity  of 
thefe  iflands  to  the  cape,  called  by  Peroufe  “ Cape  Tfchi- 
rikow,”  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Ruffian  navigator  who 
landed  on  this  part  of  America  in  1741,  are  two  large  bays, 
appearing  to  ftretch  far  into  the  land,  and  called  by  La  Pe- 
roufe “ Port  Necker”  and  “ Port  Guibert.”  Dixon  an- 
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ehored  in  one  cf  them,  which  he  called  tl  Port  Banks.” 
N.  lat.  56°  33'.  W.  long,  from  Paris  137°  20'.  At  a fmall 
diftance  lies  a clutter  of  five  iflands,  feparated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a channel  four  or  five  leagues  wide,  which  neither 
captain  Cook  nor  the  pilot  Maurelle  has  noticed.  La  Pe- 
roufe  called  them  “ Ifles  de  la  Croyere,”  from  the  cele- 
brated French  geographer,  Delifle  de  la  Croyere,  who  ac- 
companied captain  Tfchirikow,  and  who  died  during  that 
voyage,  and  whofe  place  of  interment  was  difcovered  by 
captain  Clerke  in  Kamtfchatka.  La  Pcroufe,  during  his 
itay  at  Petropawlowlka,  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating 
this  aft  of  kindnefs  with  fimilar  liberality  ; for  finding  that 
the  infcription  on  captain  Gierke’s  tomb  had  been  deftroyed 
by  the  Kamtfchadales,  he  took  pains  to  re-eftablilh  it,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  account  of  Cook’s  third  voyage,  and  in  order 
to  prolong  its  duration,  he  cauftd  it  to  be  engraved  on  cop- 
per. Dixon  has  diltinguifhed  t’hefe  five  ifhnds  by  the  name 
of  “ Foggy  iflands.”  La  Pcroufe  has  placed  them  in  350 
50'  N.  lat.  and  j 3 70  11'  W.  long.;  Dixon  in  330  50'  N. 
lat.  and  1370  3'  45",  reduced  to  the  meridian  of  Paris.  La 
Pcroufe,  being  in  550  39'  31"  N.  lat.  and  1370  5'  23"  W. 
long.,  according  to  his  time-keepers,  perceived  great  open- 
ings between  confiderable  iflands,  at  a dillance  from  the  con- 
tinent ; which  Archipelago  commences  four  leagues  to  the 
S.E.  of  Cape  Tfchirikow,  and  apparently  extends  as  far  as 
Cape  Hefior.  Port  Bucarelli  of  Maurelle  is  in  this  part. 
( See  Bijcarelli.)  La  Peroufe  fuggefts,  that  from  Crofs 
Sound  he  had  coafted  only  along  iflands ; and  Dixon  con- 
firms his  opinion.  La  Peroufe,  failing  along  the  coaft  at  a 
diftance  of  3 leagues,  faw  the  ifles  of  “ San  Carlos,”  the 
principal  of  which  lies  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  may  be  2 leagues 
in  circumference.  A long  chain  conneffs  it  with  other  little 
iflands,  ftretching  far  out  into  a channel  of  confiderable 
breadth.  The  place  of  the  ifland  fartheft  from  the  con- 
tinent, at  the  diftance  of  half  a league,  was  afeertained  to 
be  340  48'  N.  lat.  and  136°  19'  W.  long.  Ranging  for  a 
confiderable  diftance  along  the  coaft,  La  Peroufe  difcovered 
a bay,  which  he  called  “ La  Touche  bay,”  N.  lat.  320  39', 
W.  long.  134°  49',  affording,  as  he  had  no  doubt,  very 
good  anchorage.  Advancing  farther,  he  faw  a cape,  which 
apparently  terminated  the  coaft  of  America  ; and  he  alfo 
perceived  four  or  five  fmall  iflands  near  it,  which  he  named 
“ Iflots  Kerouart,”  and  the  point  “ Cape  Hedtor,”  the 
cape  St  James”  of  Dixon  ; which,  according  to  La  Pe- 
roufe, is  in  N.  iat.  5 i°  57'  20",  and  W.  long.  1330  37',  and 
according  to  Dixon  in  510  46'  N.  lat.  and  1-J20  20'  W. 
long.,  reduced  to  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  oppofite 
coaft  of  “ La  Touche  bay”  was  named  by  La  Peroufe 
“ Cape  Buache  and  the  breadth  of  the  channel  or  gulf, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  was  afeertained  to  be  30  leagues  between 
Cape  Hedlor  and  Cape  Fleurieu  (Cape  Cos  of  Dixon).  The 
fituation  of  this  cape  is  5 J°  43' N.  lat.  1310  13'  W.  long,  ac- 
cording to  La  Pcroufe;  and  N.  lat.  510  30',  W.  long,  from 
Paris  130°  32’,  according  to  Dixon.  This  cape  forms  the 
point  of  a very  high  ifland.  Along  the  coaft  lie  feveral 
elufters  of  iflands,  called  by  La  Peroufe  “ Ifles  Sartine,” 
and  by  Dixon  “ the  Iflands  of  Beresford  ;”  iituated,  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  in  N.  lat.  30°  36',  W.  long.  13 1° 
38';  and,  according  to  the  latter,  in  N.  lat.  eo°  52',  and 
W.  long,  from  Paris  132°  3'.  A paffage  may  polfibly  lie 
between  thefe  iflands,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
it.  The  “ Woody  Point”  of  captain  Cook,  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  coaft  from  mount  St.  Elias  to  Nootka, 
is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  30°  4',  W.  long,  from  Paris  130°  25'. 
For  other  obfervations  of  this  celebrated  navigator  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  America,  we  refer  to  Port  des  Francais,  and 
the  account  of  his  voyage;  and  alfo  to  Nootka. 
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Cross faff,  a mathematical  inftrument,  otherwife  called 

the  Fore -Jhff. 

Cross  titling,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a method 
of  harrowing  land,  in  which  the  harrow  is  made  to  pafs  up 
the  interval  it  went  down  before,  and  down  that  which  it 
previoufly  paffed  up.  See  Harrowing. 

Cross-//;?  at,  in  a (hip,  crofs-pieces  of  timber  fet  on  the 
head  of  the  mail,  and  bolted,  and  let  into  one  another  very 
ftrongly.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  are  generally  called 
crofs-trees,  but  ftridtly  fpeaking,  only  thofe  which  go 
thwart  (hips  are  called  crofs  trees  ; the  other,  in  the  largtft 
flops,  are  called  treiffel-trees.  Their  ule  is  to  keep  and 
bear  the  top-mafts  up  ; for  the  foot  of  the  top-malt  is  al- 
ways faftened  into  them,  fo  that  they  bear  all  the  ftrefs. 
They  alfo  bear  the  tops,  and  are  neceffary  to  all  malts 
which  carry  any  ocher  top,  or  flag-ftaff,  at  the  head. 

C&oss-tree-yard,  is  a yard  Handing  fquare,  juft  under  the 
mizec-top,  and  to  it  the  mizen  top  is  faftened  below.  See 
Cross  -jack  and  Yard. 

Cros  s-w/ru,  in  Mining,  are  fuch  mineral  veins  as  branch 
from  or  crofs  the  principal  or  rake-veins  ; if  fmall,  thefe  are 
in  Derbyfhire  denominated  Strings,  or  Scrjns,  which  fee. 
Thefe  crofs-veins,  according  to  Jaroefon,  the  tranflator  of 
Werner,  take  place  ufually  on  the  over-hanging  or  upper 
fide  of  the  vein,  and  lefs  frequently  on  the  lower  or  lying 
fide. 

Cross,  Winter,  in  Botany.  See  Erysimum. 

Cross-i uort.  See  Galium  cruciatum. 

C110SS7EA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Eu- 
rope, which  was  a part  of  Thrace,  before  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon  united  it  to  their  kingdom.  It  was  in  a peninfula 
between  the  Thermaic  gulf  to  the  weft,  and  the  gulf  of 
Stryrnon  to  the  eaft.  It  contained  the  towns  of  Lipaxos, 
Combrea,  Lifae,  Gigonos,  Campfa,  imila,  and  CEnia. 
Steph.  Byz.  and  Thucydides  call  it  Cronfis,  and  the  former 
makes  it  a part  of  Macedonia. 

CROSSANDRA  (from  xp outrot,  fmhria,  and  avnp,  vir, 
alluding  to  the  fringed  anthers),  Salifb.  Parad.  Lond.  12. 
( Ruellia  infundibuliformis;  Roxb.  MSS.)  Ciafs  and  order, 
didynamia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Acanthi ; Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  five-leaved;  leaves  convolute-imbricated ; 
inner  ones  gradually  fmaller.  Cor.  monopetalous  ; tube  (len- 
der, enlarged  at  the  bafe,  fwelling  a little  at  the  infertion  of 
the  ftamens,  open  at  the  mouth  ; border  one-lipped,  trifid  ; 
fegments  emarginate.  Stain.  Anthers  four,  nearly  feffile, 
fringed  at  the  edges  of  the  valves.  Fiji.  Stigma  bifid.  Pe- 
ric.  with  two-feeded-cells. 

Sp.  C.  undulafolia.  A pretty  large  upright  fhrub,  flower- 
ing all  the  year  round.  Stem  cylindrical,  jointed  ; branches 
oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  undu- 
lated ; petioles  jointed  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  in  a denfe  ter- 
minal fpike,  of  a dull  orange  colour;  bradtes  three  under 
each  flower,  ending  in  a lharp  brittle  ; the  middle  one  the 
largeft.  Pericarp  f welled  at  the  bafe  into  a round  nedtary. 
Common  in  the  pagoda  gardens  at  Bengal. 

CROSSE,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  a kind  of  fruit  very  common 
among  them.  It  very  much  refembles  our  common  ha- 
zel-nut, but  that  the  (hell  is  not  fo  hard.  Phil,  Tranf. 
N*  icS. 

Crosse,  IJle  a la,  in  Geography , the  name  of  a fort 
in  North  America,  near  Beaver  river,  fituated  on  a low 
ifthmus,  in  N.  lat.  530  25'.  W.  long.  107°  48'. — Alfo, 
a lake  into  which  the  Shagoina  ftrait  and  rapid  lead,  in 
which  the  courfe  is  S.  20  miles,  and  S.S.W.  14  miles,  to 
the  Point  au  Sable ; oppofite  to  which  is  the  direction  S. 
of  the  Beaver  river,  bearing  S.  6 miles ; the  lake  in  the 
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diftance  run  does  not  exceed  12  miles  in  its  greatefl  breadth. 
It  now  turns  W.S.W.,  the  ifle  a la  CroiCe  being  or.  the 
fouth,  and  the  main  land  on  the  north  ; and  it  dears  the 
one  and  the  other  in  the  didance  of  3 miles,  the  water  pre- 
fenting  an  open  horizon  to  right  and  It  ft  ; that  on  the  left 
formed  by  a deep  narrow  bay,  about  10  leagues  in  depth  ; 
and  that  to  the  right  by  what  is  called  “ la  Riviere  Creufe,” 
or  Deep-river,  being  a canal  of  ftiil  water,  which  is  lure 
4 miles  wide. 

This  lale  and  fort  take  their  names  from  the  ifixnd  juft 
mentioned,  which  received  its  denomination  from  the  game 
of  the  crofs,  that  forms  a principal  amufercent  among  the 
natives.  The  fituation  of  this  lake,  the  abundance  of  the 
fined  f.fh  in  the  world  found  in  its  waters,  the  richnefs  of 
its  furrounding  banks  and  forefts,  in  moofe  and  fallow  deer, 
with  the  vait  number  of  fmaller  animals  whofe  fkins  are  pre- 
cious, and  the  numerous  flocks  of  wild  fowl  -that  frequent 
it  in  the.fpring  and  fall,  make  it  a mod  defirable  fpot  for 
the  conftant  residence  of  fome,  and  the  occafional  rendez- 
vous of  others,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly of  the  Knifteneaux.  Who  were  the  original  people 
that  were  driven  from  it  when  conquered  by  the  -Knifte-. 
neaux,  is  not  new  known,  as  not  a fingle  veftige  remains  of 
them.  The  latter  and  the  Chepewyans  are  the  only  people 
that  have  been  known  here;  and  the  lad  mentioned  evidently 
confider  themftlves  as  ftrangers,  and  feldom  remain  longer 
than  three  or  four  years  without  viiiting  their  relations  a:  d 
friends  in  the  barren  grounds,  which  they  term  their  native 
country.  The  Knifteneaux,  who  for  fome  time  treated  them 
as  enemies,  now7  allow  them  to  hunt  to  the  north  of  the 
track  from  Fort  du  Traine  upwards;  but  when  they  occa- 
fiorially  meet  them,  they  demand  contributions,  and  pnnifh 
refiftance  with  their  arms.  When  the  Europeans  firft  pe- 
netrated into  the  country,  in  1777,  the  people  of  both 
tribes  were  numerous ; but  the  fmall-pox  was  fo  fatal,  that 
there  does  not  exift  of  the  one,  at  prefent,  more  than  40 
refident  families,  and  the  other  has  been  from  about  30  to 
200  families.  Since  traders  have  fpread  themfelves  over 
this  country,  it  is  no  more  the  rendezvous  of  the  errant 
Knifteneaux,  fome  of  whom  ufed  annually  to  return  thither 
from  the  country  of  the  Beaver  river,  which  they  had  ex- 
plored to  its  fource  in  their  hunting  and  war  excurlions,  and 
as  far  as  the  Salkatchwine,  where  they  fonaetimes  met  people 
of  their  own  nation,  who  had  profecuted  fimilar  conqueits 
up  that  river.  From  thence  they  returned  in  the  fpnng  to 
the  friends  they  had  left  ; and  met  with  others,  who  had 
penetrated,  with  the  fame  defigns,  into  the  Athabafca  coun- 
try. When  they  met,  they  occupied  their  time  in  Rafting, 
dancing,  and  other  paftimes,  which  were  occaiionally  iuf- 
pended  for  facrifice  and  religious  foiemnity  ; while  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  travels,  and  the  hiftory  of  their  wars,  amufed 
and  animated  their  feitival.  After  a ftiort  interval  fpent  in 
this  manner,  they  prepared  for  their  annual  journey  to 
Churchill,  to  exchange  their  furs  for  fuch  European  articles 
as  they  wanted.  The  length  of  the  way,  and  fhortnefs  of 
the  feafon,  demanded  difpatch  ; and  in  this  bufinefs  the  mod 
aftive  men  of  their  tribes,  and  fome  young  women,  engaged; 
remaining  at  Churchill  factory  but  a little  while  for  barter- 
ing their  commodities,  and  indulging  themfelves  with  fpi- 
rituous  liquors. 

From  rile  a la  Croffe  fort  it  is  not  more  than  two  mile3  to 
a point  of  land  which  forms  a cheek  of  that  part  of  the  lake 
called  the  “ Riviere  Creufe,”  which  preferves  the  breadth 
already  mentioned  for  upwards  of  2o  miles  ; then  contract- 
ing, to  about  two,  for  the  diftance  of  10  miles  more,  it  opens 
to  “lake  Clear.”  Mackenzie's  Voyages  from  Montreal, 
&c.  Introduction. 


CRGSSELET,  little  crofs , a diminutive  of  crofs,  ufed' 
in  Heraldry , where  we  frequently  fee  the  fhield  covered 
with  croffekts ; aifo  feffes,  or  other  honourable  ordinaries 
charged  or  accompanied  with  croffeiets. 

Croffes  themfelves  frequently  terminate  in  crolfeiets. 

CROSSEN,  in  Latin  Crofifa,  in  Geography.,  a fmall  hut 
handfome  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  duchv  of  Si'eiia,  on  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Bober  with  the  Oder,  36  miles  S.E. 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder;  E.  long.  1 f 20' . N.  !at.  5 f . 

The  country  about  Croffen  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  fa- 
mous for  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  latter  of  which 
yield  a very  good  fort  of  white  wine. — Alio',  a fmall  town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Naumburg  Zeitz,  on  a fmall 
fiver  called  the  white  Elfter.  It  has  about  600  inhabitants, 
who  derive  their  principal  maintenance  from  agriculture, 
and  excellent  nfh  uonds; 

CROSSIN,  a town  of  Po'and,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 
lin ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Lublin. 

CROSSMAL1NA,  a fmall  pift  town  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Deel,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lough- Conn.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Caftlebar 
to  Killalla,  and  is  134  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin,  and  15 
miles  N.  from  Caftkb  ar. 

CRQSSOPE  FALUM,  in  Botany , Brown.  See  My- 
Gihda  rhacoma. 

CROSSOSTYLIS,  (from  xpocrco;,  fimbria , and  jriAtj, 
columella,  alluding  to  the  .fringed  ftyle.)  Schreb.  1x49. 
Wiild.  1307.  Juff.  432.  Forft.  gen.  tab.  44.  Clafs  and 
order,  monadelphia  polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Salicaria  ? Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  top-fhaped,  quadrangular,  attached  by  its 
lower  part  to  the  germ,  permanent,  with  four  egg-fhaped 
fpreadirig  divifions.  Cor.  Petals  four,  elliptical ; claws 
narrow  ; inferted  into  the  calyx  ; neftaries  twenty,  filiform, 
ciliated,  alternating  with  the  filaments.  Stam.  Filaments 
twenty,  almoft  the  length  of  the  calyx,  united  at  the  bot- 
tom into  a fhort  cup  ; anthers  fmall,  roundilh.  P'fl.  Germ 
feperior,  Convex;  ftyle  the  length  of  the  itamens,  cylindri- 
cal ; ftigmas  four,  fpreading,  laciniated,  or  fringed.  Peric. 
Berry  ? hemifpherical,  ftriated,  enveloped  in  its  lower  part 
by  the  calyx,  one-celkd.  Seals  numerous,  globular,  at- 
tached to  a central  column. 

Eif.  Ch.  Calyx  four-parted.  Petals  four,  inferted  into 
the  caiyx.  Nedfaries  twenty,  alternating  with  the  itamens 
after  they  become  feparate.  Stigmas  four,  fringed. 

Sp.  C.  liflora.  A native  of  the  Society  illands. 

CROSS  WICKS,  in  Geography , a village  of  America, 
in  the  Hate  of  Jerfey,  and  county  of  Burlington,  through 
which  the  ftages  pafs  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  It 
has  a refpeftable  Quaker  meeting-houfe  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of 
Allen  town,  8 S.E.  of  Trenton,  and  14  S.W.  of  Burling- 
ton. 

CROSTlGAL,  a fmall  town  of  Saxonv,  in  the  circle 
of  Leipzig,  with  284  inhabitants,  which  is  fo  clofe  to  the 
gates  of  the  ancient  town  of  Wurtzen,  that  it  is  conlidered 
as  one  of  its  fuburbs. 

CROSTLLO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Po, 
about  a mile  N.W.  from  Lazzara,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 

CROTALARIA,  in  Botany , (from  KporaAov,  the  name 
of  an  ancient  noiiy  brazen  inllrument ; alluding,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  to  the  form  of  the  legume ; but,  according  to 
others,  becaufe  the  feeds  in  the  ripe  legumes  make  a rattling 
noife  when  fhaken. ) Linn.  gen.  862.  Schreb.  1172.  Willd. 
1 343*  Gaert.  S59.  Juff.  354.  Vent  3.  390.  Clafs  and  or- 
der, diadelphia  dec andria.  Nat.  Ord.  P apilionacea , Linn. 

Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  often  with  three  deep  divifions;  the  two 
upper,  ones  lanceolate,  preffmg  on  the  ftandard,  lower  one 

3 M 2 lanceolate, 
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lanceolate,  concave,  three -cleft,  fupporting  the  keel;  fome- 
times  with  five  deep,  nearly  equal  divifions.  Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous ; ftandard  generally  large,  fomewhat  heart- fhaped, 
acute,  deprefTed  on  the  Odes ; wings  egg-fhaped,  often  about 
half  the  length  of  the  ftandard;  keel  acuminate,  recurved, 
mod  commonly  about  the  length  of  the  wings.  Stam.  Fi- 
laments all  united  towards  the  bafe  into  a membranous 
fheath,  with  a fiffure  at  the  back  ; anthers  limple.  P'tjl. 
Germ  fuperior,  oblong,  often  hirfute  ; ftyle  fimple,  bent 
inwards,  afcending;  ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Legume  often 
pedicelled,  molt  commonly  fhort  and  turgid,  one-celled. 
Seeds  generally  few,  roundilh-kidney-fhaped. 

Eft.  Ch.  Legume  turgid,  inflated ; filaments  connate, 
with  a dorfal  fifture. 

* Leaves  fimple. 

Sp.  I.  C . perfoliata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart  2.  Lam.  1. 
Dill-  elth.  tab.  102.  (Rafnia  perfoliata  ; Willd.)  “ Leaves 
perfoliate,  cordate-egg-fhaped.”  Stem  apparently  fhrubby, 
but  the  branches  perifti  every  year,  two  feet  high  or  more, 
branches  cylindrical,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate, 
fmooth,  ftiff,  veined.  Flowers  yellow,  axiilary,  folitary, 
on  very  fnort  peduncles.  Legumes  fmooth,  rather  fhort, 
inflated.  A native  of  open  woods  in  the  back  part  of  Ca- 
rolina. 2.  C.  ample xicaulis.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  3.  Mart.  3. 
Lam.  2.  ( Rafnia  amplexicaulis ; Willd.  Thunb.  Geniita 
perfoliata;  Seb.  thes.  x.  tab.  24.  fig.  5.)  “ Leaves  all 

heart-fhaped,  embracing  the  ftem,  reticularly  veined,  alter- 
nate ; floral  ones  oppofitc,  coloured  ; flowers  folitary,  axil- 
lary.” A perfe&ly  fmooth  fhrub.  Stem  a foot  and  half 
high,  flender,  leafy;  branches  alternate,  very  flender.  Leaves 
entire.  Flowers  yellow,  aimoft  fefiile  ; two  upper  divifions 
of  the  calyx  large,  truncated  with  an  oblique  point ; ftand- 
ard roundifh,  raifed.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
3.  C . reniformis.  Lam.  3.  “ Leaves  cordate-kidney-lhaprd, 
embracing  the  ftem,  reticulated,  fmooth  ; floral  ones  orbi- 
cular, legumes  comprefted,  folitary,  nearly  fefiile.”  Branches 
fmooth,  woody.  Leaves  larger  and  rounder  than  thofe  of 
the  preceding  fpecies,  entire.  Legumes  from  nine  lines  to 
an  inch  long,  fmooth.  Calyx  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies. 
A native  of  Africa.  4.  C.  cuneformis.  Lam.  4.  “ Smooth; 
leaves  ovate-wedge  fhaped  ; lower  ones  retufe  ; uppermoft 
inverfely  egg-fhaped,  mucronate ; floral  ones  nearly  oppo- 
fite.”  Stems  fomewhat  woody,  full  of  pith,  not  fo  thick 
as  a goofe-quill,  fmooth,  leafy;  branches  fimple,  with  one 
or  two  leaves  at  the  fummit.  Stem  leaves  alternate,  aimoft 
fefiile,  not  reticulated,  from  eight  to  ten  lines  long,  and 
feven  or  eight  broad.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary,  folitary  ; 
peduncles  fhorter  than  the  leaves ; calyx  fmooth,  fhort.  A 
native  of  Africa.  3.  C.  capitata.  Lam.  5.  “Villous; 
leaves  lanceolate,  fcattered,  crowded,  fefiile;  flowers  in 
heads.”  Stem  woody,  cylindrical,  leaflefs ; marked  with 
fcattered,  fomewhat  callous  fears  ; branched  near  the  top  ; 
flowers  fafcicled,  afcending,  leafy  their  whole  length.  Leaves 
flightly  convex  above,  entire,  fix  or  feven  lines  long.  Flow- 
ers variegated  with  purple-violet  and  white  ; calyx  rather 
fhort,  with  five  divifions,  obtufe  at  its  bafe;  ftamens  diadel- 
phous  ; germ  thickly  fet  with  reddifh  hairs.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  6.  C.  chinenfs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5. 
Mart.  5.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  4.  and  21.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 
fomewhat  petioled ; ftipules  very  minute.”  Linn.  “ Vil- 
lous-filky  ; leaves  ovate,  oblong,  obtufe,  fomewhat  petio- 
led ; ftipules  awl-fhaped ; ftyle  curved  and  twifted  at  the  bafe, 
reflexed.”  Lam.  Stems  and  branches  pubefeent,  cylindrical. 
Leaves  rather  obtufe,  quite  entire,  a little  hairy  on  both 
fides.  Racemes  few-flowered,  rough  with  hairs  ; bradtes 
lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  peduncles ; calyxes  hairy,  the 


length  of  the  corolla ; corolla  yellow,  with  a ftriated  ban- 
ner ; ftipules  awl-fhaped.  Linn.  Whole  plant  cloathed  with 
reddifn  hairs,  which  are  filky  on  the  young  fhoots.  Stem 
woody,  full  of  pith,  with  numerous  fimple  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  numerous ; lower  ones  near  two  inches  long  ; up- 
per ones  very  fmall  ; ftipules  four  or  five  lines  long,  com- 
monly feveral  together  in  a kind  of  fafcicle.  Flowers  in 
fhort  racemes,  which  form  a terminal  panicle ; bradtes  lan- 
ceolate, three  or  four  lines  long.  Legumes  fcarcely  five  lines 
long,  fmall,  oval,  inflated,  villous.  A native  of  China 
and  the  ifland  of  Java.  O’bf.  La  Marck  ftates  his  plant  tp 
be  the  chinenlis  of  Linnaeus.  Willdenow  thinks  it  diftindt, 
and  has  taken  it  up  feparately  as  fuch,  and  called  it  panicu- 
lata.  Their  refpedbve  deferiptions  do  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  though  the  re- 
femblance  is  not  finking.  The  lait  five  fpecies  were  com- 
municated by  Sonnerat  to  La  Marck,  who  deferibed  them 
from  dried  fpecimens.  7.  C.  fagittalis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4. 
Mart.  4.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  1.  (C.  americana,  caule  alato  ; 
Mart.  Cent.  tab.  43.  C.  hrfuta  minor;  Hum.  Lugdb.  tab» 
203.  Pluk.  Aim.  122.  tab.  169.  fig.  6.  Sagittaria  cordialis. 
Marcg.  hill.  1.  35.  (2.  C.  Sagutalis  glabra;  Pluk.  Aim. 
122.  tab.  169.  fig.  6.)  “Leaves  lanceolate;  ftipules  de- 
current, folitary,  two-toothed.”  Linn.  Root  annual.  Stem 
about  a foot  high,  herbaceous,  eredl,  ftiff,  pubefeent, 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
on  fhort  petioles,  hoary  underneath,  and  fomewhat  hirfute, 
but  fometimes  fmooth  ; ftipules  at  the  fides  of  the  petioles, 
bifid,  with  two  open  teeth,  fo  as  to  appear  fagittate.  Flowers 
pedicelled  from  three  to  five,  in  fhort  peduncled  racemes,  at 
the  top  of  the  ftem  and  branches  ; calyx  nearly  or  quite  as 
long  as  the  corolla,  cloathed  with  reddifh  hairs,  divided  into 
five  ovate-lanceola'e  fegments.  Legumes  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen lines  long,  aimoft  fefiile  in  the  calyx,  inflated,  vefic-u- 
lar,  fmooth.  A native  of  Virginia,  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
Brazil.  8.  C.  parvfora.  Willd.  2.  Roth.  Cat.  1.  83.  and 
2.  84.  “ Leaves  lanceolate  ; upper  ftipules  decurrent,  very 

fhghlly  two-toothed.”  Root  annual,  very  iimilar  to  the 
preceding,  but  fmaller  in  all  its  parts.  A native  of  Virgi- 
nia and  Carolina.  9.  C.  rubiginofa.  Willd.  3.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  villous  ; upper  ftipules  lanceolate,  decurrent;  ca- 
lyxes villous.”  Root  annual.  A plant  the  length  of  a finger, 
branched,  villous.  Stem  and  branches,  efpecially  the  younger 
ones,  befet  with  numerous,  fpreading,  ferruginous  hairs. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  on  fhort  pe- 
tioles ; ftipules  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem  towards 
the  flower  oblong-lanceolate,  decurrent.  Flowers  about 
four  in  a raceme,  yellow ; calyx  the  length  of  the  co- 
rolla or  longer,  covered  with  ferruginous  hairs.  Legume 
turgid,  obtufe,  mucronate  with  the  permanent  ftyle.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  10.  C.  anthylloides.  Earn.  8. 
“ Leaves  linear,  acute,  villous  underneath  ; corollas  and 
legumes  included  in  the  very  hirfute  ferruginous  calyx.” 
Stem  a foot  high,  or  a little  more,  fimple,  cylindrical,  ra- 
ther flender,  full  of  pith,  naked  towards  the  bafe,  leafy, 
and  clothed  with  reddifh  hairs  on  the  upper  part.  Leaves 
two  or  three  inches  long,  alternate,  narrow  ; ftipules  fmall, 
narrow,  villous.  Flowers  fefiile,  drooping,  in  a terminal 
raceme ; calyx  oval-campanulate,  compleatly  concealing 
both  the  flower  and  the  legume,  with  fine  eredl,  obtufe 
fegments.  Legumes  oval,  inflated,  terminated  by  a ftyle 
fimiiar  to  that  of  C.  chinenfis.  Found  by  Commerfon  in 
the  ifland  of  Java.  u.  C.  glauca.  Willd.  5.  “ Leaves  li- 
near-lanceolate, fmooth,  peduncles  axillary,  about  three- 
flowered.”  Stem  a foot  high,  eredl,  branched  from  the  bafe; 
branches  eredl:.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  nearly  fef- 
flle,  glaucous ; ftipules  fcarcely  apparent.  Peduncles  twice 

the. 
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■ihe  length  of  the  leaves;  corolla  larger  than  the  calyx.  A 
native  of  Guinea.  12.  C.  fruticofa.  Mart.  28.  Mill.  Houft. 
MSS.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  hirfute  ; petioles  Recur- 
rent ; ftem  fttrubby.”  Stem  four  feet  high,  taper,  with 
numerous  {lender  branches.  Flowers  fmall,  dirty  yellow, 
alternate,  three  or  four  in  a loole  fpike.  Legumes  about  an 
inch  long,  very  turgid, , dark  blue  when  ripe.  A native 
of  Jamaica;  cultivated  by  Miller.  13.  C . juncea.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  6.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  Bot.  Mag. 
490.  (C.  beng’nalenfis  j Lam.  9.  Pluk.  aim.  122.  tab.  169. 
fig.  15.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  ftffiie;  ftem  ftriated.” 
Linn.  “ Stem  rod-like,  fimple-,  leaves  lanceolate,  nearly 
feffile;  lower  lip  of  the  calyx  three-parted  beyond  the 
middle.”  Lam.  The  habit  of  a fpartium.  Root 
annual.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  angular,  ftiff,  rather 
{lender,  leafy,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  covered  in  na- 
tive fpecimens  with  foft  filvery  hairs,  but  only  {lightly  pu- 
befeent  when  cultivated  in  the  European  fioves.  Flowers 
in  terminal  racemes,  large,  deep  yellow,  refembling  thole  of 
the  Spanifh  broom  ; calyx  villous,  almoft  filky  ; Itandard 
large ; keel  much  bent,  acute,  two-leaved,  paler  than  the 
Itandard ; filaments  fcarcely  united  at  the  bate  ; five  of  the 
anthers  eredt,  long,  linear ; five  {hurt,  oval,  incumbent  ; 
germ  feflile,  oblong-conical,  hairy  ; ftyle  bent,  pubefeent. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  La  Marck  obferves  that 
Linnaeus  has  confounded  two  plants  under  his  juncea,  and 
has  reftored  to  chat  now  before  us  the  name  given  it  by 
Plukenet:  but  as  it  is  known  and  cultivated  in  this  country 
under  the  Linnsean  name,  we  have  given  a new  one  to  the 
next  fpecies,  to  which  the  other  fynonyms  of  Linnaeus  and 
the  defeription  in  Richard’s  edition  belong.  14.  C.  tri- 
ilentata.  (C. juncea  ; Lam.  Tandale-cotti;  Rheed.  Mai. 
9.  47.  tab.  26.  Rai.  Hift.  3.  464.  n.  9.)  “ Stem  branched 

at  the  bafe  ; leaves  wedge-lance-fhaptd,  fomewhat  prtioled  ; 
lower  lip  of  the  calyx  three-toothed.”  Lam.  /3.  C.  fericea  ; 
Burm.  Ind.  156.  tab.  48.  fig.  1.  Stems  {lightly  ftriated, 
branched.  Leaves  near  together,  enlarged  towards  the 
fummit,  terminated  by  a (harp  point,  fmooth  and  dark-green 
above,  pubefeent  and  a little  filky  underneath.  Flowers  in 
lhorc  terminal  racemes,  which  are  more  leafy  than  thofe  of 
the  preceding  fpecies ; germ  fmooth.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  La  Marck  obferves  that  it  more  refembles  C.  retufa 
than  C.  juncea.  15.  C .fericea.  Willd.  7.  Retz.  Obf.  5. 
26.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fiiky  underneath  ; legumes  filky  ; 

taceme  terminal;  ftem  furrowed.”  Root  annual.  Leaves 
acute  ; ftipules  femi-cordate.  Flowers  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  Burman’s  fericea,  which  La  Marck  fuppofes  a va- 
riety of  the  preceding.  A native  of  the  Eaft  I tidies.  1 6. 
C lin folia.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  3 22.  Mart.  14.  Lam.  18. 
Willd.  8.  “ Leaves  linear,  filky,  obtufe,  mucronate  ; ra- 

ceme terminal  ; legumes  fmooth,  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx;  ftem  fomewhat  ftriated.”  Nearly  allied  to  C.  juncea. 
Stem  varying  from  half  a foot  to  a foot  and  half  high,  eredt, 
filiform,  rufh-like,  fimple,  hirfute,  hoary.  Leaves  rather 
fhort,  on  {hort  petioles.  Flowers  ytllow,  drooping,  in  a 
long  raceme.  Legumes  {hort,  obtufe.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  La  Marck  fufpedts  that  it  does  not  materially  differ 
from  Burman’s  fericea.  17.  C.  retufa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8. 
Mart.  8.  Lam.  11.  Willd.  13.  Gtert.  tab.  148.  fig.  2. 
(C.  tffiatica  folio  fingulari  cordiformi  ; Herm.  Lugbd.  200. 
tab.  201.  Tourn.  644.  C.  major;  Rumph.  Anb.  5.  278. 
tab.  96.  fig.  I.  Dolichos  cuneifolius  ; Forftc.  iEgyp.  134. 
Tandale-cotti  ; Rheed.  Mai.  9.  44.  tab.  zf  Ran  Supp. 
464.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  wedge-ftiaped,  retufe.”  Root 

annual.  Stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  ftriated,  leafy, 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  quite  obtufe,  fmooth  on  both 
Sdes ; ftipules  fmall,  awl-fhaped.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a ter- 


minal raceme  ; calyx  nearly  fmooth  ; upper  lip  with  two 
ovate-lanceolate  divifions  ; lower  one  with  three  acute  teeth. 
Legume  fmooth,  wider  upwards,  inflated,  turgid  at  the  fides, 
depreffed  along  the  feminiferous  future,  gradually  attenuated 
into  the  peduncle.  Seeds  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  A native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  iS.  C.  etemfloules.  Lam.  12.  “ Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  fmooth,  featured,  fefiile  ; racemes  fhort, 
few-flowered;  calyxes  and  legumes  hirfute.”  A fhrub  with 
the  habit  of  a broom.  Branches  {lender,  cylindrical,  fmooth 
and  flightly  tuberclcd  towards  the  bafe,  leafy  almoft  their 
whole  length,  a little  villous  towards  the  fummit.  Leaves 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  mucronate.  Flowers  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes ; calyx  flat  or  concave  at  the  bafe,  with  five  oval-lan- 
ceolate divifions,  particularly  villous  at  the  edges ; keel 
much  bent.  Legumes  covered  with  reddifh  hairs.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  19.  C.  Imlrlcata.  Linn.  7. 
Mart.  7.  Willd.  9.  (Borbonia  axillaris  ; Lam.  Cytifo 
affinis  ; Pink.  Mant.  63.  tab.  388.  fig.  3.)  “ Leaves  ob- 

long, filky,  finning  ; flowers  axillary,  feffile,  near  the  top 
of  the  branches.”  A fmall  (hrub.  Leaves  acute,  feattered, 
fomewhat  imbricated,  without  ftipules.  Flowers  purple, 
folitary  ; calyx  clothed  with  red  filky  down  ; divifions  very 
acute.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  20.  C.  vil- 
Icfi.  Mart.  29.  Mill.  Linn.  Hort.  Clif.  337.  Plerm. 
Lugdb.  170.  “Leaves  egg-ftiaped,  villous;  petioles  en- 
tirely fimple  ; branches  cylindrical.”  A ftmib  about  five, 
feet  high,  with  feveral  taper  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  fit- 
ting clofe  to  the  branches,  roundifti,  hoary,  green,  foft  to 
the  touch.  Flowers  fine  blue,  in  loofe  racemes.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  21.  C . parviflora.  Willd.  to. 
Thunb.  Prod.  124.  “ Leaves  egg-ftiaped,  acute,  tornen- 

tous  ; flowersaxillary,  nearly  ft  ffile  ; legumes  epg-fhaped.” 

22.  C.  lanata.  Willd.  11.  Thunb.  124.  “Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  acute,  woolly  ; flowtr8  axillary,  nearly  ftffiie.” 

23.  C.  rejlexa.  Willd.  12.  Thunb.  125.  “ Leaves  egg- 

ftiaped,  acute,  tomentous,  reflexed  ; flowers  in  heads ; 
Lranches  retroflexed.”  The  laft  three  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  24.  C.  fejfdflora.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  9. 
Mart.  9.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  14.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 

nearly  feffile  ; flowers  ftffiie,  lateral  ; ftem  equal.”  Root 
annual.  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high,  eredt,  cylindrical,  ftriate- 
furrowed,  but  little  branchtd.  Leaves  fmooth  above,  hairy 
underneath  ; ftipules  fcarcely  vifible.  Flowers  blue,  axil- 
lary, with  two  oblong  bradtes.  A native  of  China.  24. 
C.  trijlora.  Linn.  10.  Mart.  10.  Lam,  14.  Bot.  Mag. 
482.  (Rafnia  triflora  ; Willd.)  “ Leaves  egg-fliaped,  fef- 
file, fmooth  ; branches  angular ; peduncles  growing  by 
threes,  lateral,  one-flowered.”  Root  biennial.  Whole  plant 
fmooth.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  ftrong,  often  un- 
branched. Leaves  three  inches  long,  large,  numerous,  very 
handfome  when  young,  becoming  glaucous  as  the  plant  ad- 
vances. Flowers  bright  yellow  ; bradtes  like  the  leaves, 
but  lmaller,  one  to  each  flower,  about  the  length  of  the  pe- 
duncle. Legumes  generally  containing  only  one  feed.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; introduced  into  Kew 
garden  by  Maffon,  in  1786.  It  is  a green-houfe  plant, 
readily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  will  ripen  in  the  open 
air  in  our  climate,  if  the  weather  be  favourable.  25.  C. 
verrucofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  11.  Mart.  II.  Willd.  13.  (C. 

angulofa  ; Lam.  16.  C.  afiatica,  folio  fingulari  verrucofo  j 
Plerm.  Lugdb.  199.  Tourn.  644.  Rai.  Hift.  1S93.  C. 
caerulea  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  tab.  144.  C.  foliis  folitariis  ; 
Burm.  Zeyl.  81.  tab.  34.  Pee-tandaii-cotti  ; Rheed.  Mai. 
9.  33.  tab.  29.)  “ Leaves  fomewhat  egg-fhaped  ; ftipules- 

crelcent-fnaped,  embracing  the  ftem  ; ftems  quadrangular, 
furrowed.”  a.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  high,  eredt,  zig-zag, 

branched?- 
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branched,  with  Four  very  remarkable  acute  angles.  Leaves 
near  two  inches  long,  alternate,  fomewhat  peiioled,  green, 
almoft  fmooth,  vvarted,  (but  La  Marck  thinks  it  probable 
that  this  is  rather  accidental  than  conftant.)  Flowers  light 
blue,  drooping,  in  peduncled  terminal  racemes  ; ftandard 
it riated  on  the  outfide  ; calyx  fmooth,  with  lanceolate  feg- 
ments.  Legumes  an  inch  long,  turgid,  almoft  cylindrical, 
fefiile  in  the  calyx,  villous  only  when  young.  A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
The  natives  cad 't  Vatti-quilliquelipe,  the  plant  that  rattles, 
in  allution  to  the  noife  which  the  ripe  pods  make  when 
fhaken.  $ “ Leaves  haftate-lanceolate,  very  acute.” 

Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  Ifles  de  France  and  Bourbon. 
y.  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  larger.”  Leaves  near  five 
inches  long,  and  two  broad.  Flowers  in  racemes  from  fix 
to  eight  inches  long,  yellow  ; ftandard  with  purple  ftreaks 
above  ; keel  redriifh-brown  at  the  point.  Found  by  Com- 
merfon in  the  ifland  of  Java.  La  Marck  thinks  that  thefe 
three  plants,  though  differing  fo  much  in  their  foliage,  are 
nothing  more  than  varieties.  26.  C.  femperjloretis.  Willd. 
16.  Vent.  PI.  Jard.  Celf.  PI.  17.  “ Leaves  oval,  emar- 

ginate,  mucronate  ; ftipules  crefcent-fhaped,  embracing 
the  ftem  ; Hem  fomewhat  (hrubby,  cylindrical,  ftriated.” 
Root  perennial.  Stipules  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding  fpecies.  Flowers  yellow.  A native  of  the 
Laft  Indies.  27.  C.  hirfuti.  Willd.  17.  “ Leaves 

egg-fhaped,  acute  ; ftipules  awi-ffiaped,  reflexed  ; ra- 
ceme nearly  terminal ; legumes  hirfnre  ; ftem  hairy.  Root 
annual.  Stem  two  feet  high,  eredft,  nearly  cylindrical, 
branched  Leaves  two  inches  long,  on  (hort  petioles,  fmooth 
above,  (lightly  pubefeent  underneath.  Raceme  few -flower- 
ed. Legumes  an  inch  long.  A native  of  the  Fall  Indies, 
near  Fhdrabad.  28.  C.  fetindens.  Mart.  32.  Lour.  Co- 
chinch. 433.  “ Leaves  obiong  ; peduncles  many-flowered, 

axillary;  liem  {hrubby,  climbing.”  A large  ftirub,  with  long, 
woody,  climbing  branches.  Leaves  acuminate,  quite  entire, 
alternate,  fmooth,  petioled.  Flowers  white  ; calyx  fmooth  ; 
petals  nearly  equal,  fpreaaing.  Legume  turgid,  acuminate 
at  both  ends,  containing  a few  feeds.  A native  of  Cochin- 
china.  29.  C.  biflora.  Linn.  Mant.  360.  570.  Mart.  12. 
Willd.  18.  (C.  nana;  Burm.  Ir.d.  156.  tab.  48.  fig.  2. 

Lam.  15.  C.  maderafpatana ; Pet.  Gaz.  tab.  30.  f.  10. 
Aftragalus  biflorus  ; Mant.  Air.  273.)  “ Leaves  oblong, 

obtufe,  hairy  ; ftems  proftrate,  herbaceous  ; peduncles  two 
or  three-flowered,  axillary.”  Willd.  Stem  about  three 
inches  high,  credt,  cylindrical,  hairy,  terminated  by  the 
peduncle  ; branches,  from  the  bafe  of  the  ftem,  feveral, 
alternate,  decumbent,  fimple,  much  longer  than  the  ftem. 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  alternate,  obtufe,  veinlefs,  (lightly 
hairy,  on  very  (hort  petioles.  Flowers  yellow  ; peduncles 
terminal,  but  on  the  branches  they  finally  become  lateral, 
by  the  branch  extending  itfelf  beyond  the  flower;  calyx 
with  lanceolate  fegments  ; upper  one  bifid  ; banner  egg- 
fhaped,  afeending,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; wings  oblong, 
adpreffed  ; keel  bellied,  beaked,  gibbous  downwards  at  the 
bafe  ; filaments  all  connate,  alternately  (horter  ; anthers 
five,  rather  oblong ; five  round,  barren ; ftigma  villous. 
Legume  didymaus-globular,  inflated,  becoming  rather  cylin- 
drical in  the  cultivated  plants.  Found  by  Koenig  in  the 
ifland  of  Johanna.  La  Marck  fufpe&s  that  the  biflora  of 
Linnaeus,  or  at  lead  the  aftragalus  biflorus,  quoted  as  a 
fynonym,  is  his  cicer  nummularifolium  (fee  Cicer),  and 
altogether  diftindlfrom  Burman’s  C.  nana  ; but,  if  the  fruc- 
tification of  his  nummularifolium  be,  as  he  afferts,  entirely 
that  of  cicer,  its  filaments  muft  be  diadelphous,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  the  plant  now  deferibed.  30.  C.  num- 
mularia.  Willd.  19.  “ Leaves  roundifh-ovate,  or  lanceo- 

late, hairy  underneath ; peduncles  axillary,  one  or  two- 


flowered  ; ftem  procumbent. ” Stems  feveral,  a foot  long, 
hairy,  branched.  Leaves , on  moil  of  t'ne  branches,  orbi- 
cular, egg-(haped,  half  an  inch  long  ; on  fome  lanceo- 
late, almoft  an  inch  long.  Peduncles  four  times  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  hairy.  Legumes  four  lines  long,  round- 
ifh-egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  pubefeent.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  31.  C . bifaria.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  322.  Mart.  13. 
Lam.  19.  Willd.  20.  “ Lower  leaves  roiindi(h  ; upper 

ones  ovate-lanceolate  ; ftipules  reflexed  ; peduncle  terminal, 
one-flowered.”  Stems  diffufe,  cylindrical,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
in  two  oppofne  rows,  on  (hert  petioles,  widely  fpreading  ; 
ftipules  egg-(haped,  tubular.  Flowers  blueifh,  rather  large  ; 
peduncles  eredf,  long,  filiform  ; bracles  two  on  the  pedun- 
cle, near  the  flower,  refembling  the  ftipules.  Legumes  ob- 
long, with  a point  hifpid.  Obferved  by  Koenig  in  (hady 
parts  of  the  garden  of  the  queen  of  Tanjour.  32.  C.  op- 
pofita.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  322,  Mart.  13.  Lam.  17. 
(Spartium  capenfe  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Liparia  ; Syft.  Veg. 
ed.  13.  Cytifus  capenfis  ; Berg.  cap.  217.  Rafnia  oppo- 
fita  ; Willd.  930.  Gcnifta  ; Herm.  Afr.  1 1 . ) “Smooth, 
without  ftipules  ; leaves  oblong,  fefiile  ; peduncles  axillary, 
two-leaved.”  A ftirub.  Stems  fimple,  (branched,  Berg.) 
quite  fmooth.  Leaves  obtufe,  eredf,  (two  inches  long  or 
more,  linear-lanceolate,  Berg.)  Flowers  yellow,  drooping, 
axillary  towards  the  top  of  the  ftem  ; peduncles  long,  with 
two  oppofite  bradtes  near  the  flower,  which  refemble  the 
leaves  of  the  ftem  ; ftamens  diadelphous.  A native  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Authors  have  been  much  at  a lofs 
what  to  do  with  this  plant.  It  has  already  had  feveral 
names  ; and  La  Marck  prefumes  that  it  cannot  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  long  in  this  genus,  where  the  younger 
Linnaeus  has  placed  it.  Willdenotv  has  accordingly  re- 
moved it  to  rafnia,  taken  up  from  Thunberg  ; but  as  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  our  mind,  with  refpedl 
to  that  new  genus,  we  have  let  it  reft  here  for  the  prefent. 

**  Leaves  compound. 

33.  C . lot  folia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  12.  (mifprinted  latifolia. ) 
Mart.  16.  Lam.  20.  Willd.  22.  Dill.  Ell h.  1 2 r.  tab.  T02. 
fig.  1 2 1.  (C.  trifolia  fruticoffi  ; Sloan.  Jam.  114.  Hilt.  2. 

33.  tab.  176.  figs.  1,  2.)  “Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  in- 
verfely  egg-fhaped,  Smooth  ; racemes  lateral,  few-flowered  ; 
legumes  fefiile  in  the  calyx.”  Stems  a foot  or  a foot  and  half 
high,  (lender,  weak,  cylindrical,  hard  and  woody  towards  the 
bafe,  tender,  and  herbaceous  above ; branches  numerous. 
Leaves  petioled  ; leaflets  fmooth,  egg-fhaped  ; ftipules  two 
at  the  bafe  of  each  petiole,  (mail,  narrow.  Flowers  yellow  ; 
ftandard  (creaked  with  purple  above  ; peduncles  axillary, 
commonly  (horter  than  the  leaves,  three  or  four  flowered. 
Legumes  inflated,  (lightly  hairy.  A native  of  Jamaica  and 
South  America.  34.  C.pubera.  Willd.  23.  Vahl.  Eclog. 
2.  53.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  villous 

underneath  ; legumes  in  racemes,  villous.”  Root  perennial. 
Branches  woody,  cylindrical.  Leaves  petioled  ; petioles  half 
an  inch  long,  cylindrical  ; leaflets  on  very  fhort  petioles, 
acute  at  the  bafe,  without  veins  or  nerves,  pale  green,  mu- 
cronate ; ftipules  awl-fhaped,  minute,  deciduous.  Flowers 
fmall,  remote  ; racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  longer  than 
the  leaves;  bradles  minute,  brittle- (haped  ; fegments  of 
the  calyx  lanceolate.  Legumes  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long, 
oblong,  pendulous.  A native  of  the  ifland  0;  3t.  Martha. 
33.  C.  argentea.  Willd.  24.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenb.  2.  50. 
tab.  220.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  hoary  ; 

peduncles  one-flowered,  folitary  ; calyxes  three  parted.” 
A fhrub,  three  feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  a coronilla,  and 
zig  zag  hoary  branches.  Leaves  hoary  ; leaflets  rather 
obtufe,  (horter  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  yellow,  oppofite 
to  the  leaves  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ; calyx  the  length 
1 of 
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of  the  corolla.  Legumes  lanceolate,  fomewhat  compreffed. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  36.  C.  lunaris.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  13.  Mart.  17.  Lam.  22.  Willd.  25.  “ Leaves 

ternate  ; leaflets  egg-fhaptd,  acute  ; ftipules  femi-cordate, 
crefcent-fhaped.”  Stem  ere&, . filiform,  branched,  woody, 
zig-zag.  Leaf  ets  green,  and  fmooth  above ; villous, 

whitifh,  and  Aiming  underneath,  equal  ; feffile  on  the  com- 
mon petiole  ; ftipules  with  the  point  directed  to  the  leaf. 
Flowers  towards  the  fummit  of  the  branches  ; peduncles 
one-flowered,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  fohtary  • braftes  thiee, 
awl-fnaped,  {horter  than  the  calyx,  forming  a kind  of  in- 
volucre to  each  flower.  A native  of  Africa.  37.  C . labur- 
nifolia . Linn . Sp.  Pi.  J 4.  Mart.  18.  Lam.  23.  Willd.  26. 
(C.  afiatica  frutefeens  ; Herm.  Lugb.  196.  tab.  J 97 . Rai.' 
Hill-.  1893.  C.  arborefeens  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  82.  tab.  35. 
Nella  tandale-cotti ; Rheed.  Mai.  9.  49.  tab.  27.)  “Leaves 
ternate  ; leaflets  egg-lhaped,  acuminate,  fmooth  ; flipules 
none  ; raceme  terminal  ; legumes  pedicelled.”  A flirub, 
three  feet  high  or  more,  quite  fmooth,  branched  ; branches 
{lender,  cylindrical,  even-furfaced,  leafy.  Leaves  on  long 
petioles;  leaflets  green  on  both  fides,  (lightly  petioled. 
Flowers  large,  yellow,  in  long  lateral  racemes,  a little  below 
the  fummit  of  the  branches  ; c&lyx  rather  (hort,  efpecially 
the  upper  lip  ; keel  larger  than  the  other  petals,  compreffed, 
much  bent,  with  a reverfed  beak.  Legumes  fmooth,  in- 
flated, hanging  out  of  the  calyx,  by  a pedicel  at  kail;  an  inch 
long,  terminated  by  the  curved  ilyk.  A native  of  the  Eall 
Indies.  38.  C.  macrophylla.  Willd.  27.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; 

leaflets  obiong-ovate,  pubefeent  underneath  ; racemes  axil- 
lary, aggregate,  (horter  than  the  petiole.’'  Root  perennial. 
Branches  cylindrical.  Leaves  alternate,  on  petioles  two 
inches  long  ; leaflets  four  inches  long,  three  nerved,  veined, 
fmoothifh  above,  pubefeent  underneath  ; middle  one  nar- 
rowed at  the  bafe  ; the  others  oblique.  Racemes  an  inch 
long,  fomewhat  compound,  numerous;  calyx  two-lipped; 
corolla  falcate.  Legumes  half  an  inch  long,  oblong,  acute, 
turgid,  generally  with  one  fmall,  roundifli  feed,  A native 
of  the  Eaff  Indies.  A plant,  with  the  habit  of  hedyfarum  ; 
but  the  flower  and  fruit  of  crotaiaria.  39.  C.  lavigata. 
Lam.  21.  Willd.  28.  “ Shrubby,  fmooth  ; leaves  ter- 

nate ; leaflets  oblong-elliptical,  fmooth;  racemes  lateral, 
few  flowered  ; legumes  pidicelled  in  the  calyx.”  Branches 
woody,  (lender,  cylindrical,  leaves  fmall,  alternate  ; leaflets 
only  three  or  four  lines  broad.  Flowers  yellow,  from  two 
to  four  on  an  axillary  peduncle,  a little  longer  than  the  leaves, 
with  an  awlfhaped  brafte.  Legumes  half  an  inch  long,  oval, 
inflated,  terminated  by  the  twilled  reflexed  ftyle.  Found  by 
Commerfon  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  40.  C.  tr/oliajlrum. 
Willd.  29.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  wedge-lhaped,  emar- 
ginate,  (horter  than  the  common  petiole  ; racemes  terminal.” 
A plant  with  the  habit  of  melilot.  Branches  two  feet  long, 
Ample,  cylindrical,  ereft.  Leajlets  an  inch  long,  fmooth 
above,  cloathed  with  adpreffed  hairs,  when  feen  under  a 
lens  underneath  ; flipules  briftle-awl-fhaped.  Racemes  three 
or  four  inches  long,  terminal ; fometimes  with  one  or  two- 
flowered  axiilary  peduncles.  Flowers  yellow.  Legume 
roundifli,  turgid,  pubefeent.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
41.  C.  cordata.  Linn.  Mant.  26 6.  Mart.  19.  Lam.  25, 
Willd.  30.  (Spartium  fophoroides ; Berg.  cap.  198.  Hypo- 
calyptus  obcordatus ; Thunb.  Prod.  124.)  “ Leaves  ter- 

nate ; leaflets  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  mucronate  ; flowers  in 
corymbs  ; item  fhrubby.”  A flirub  eight  feet  high  ; branches 
purple,  fomewhat  angular,  rugged  with  truncated  fears. 
Leaves  petioled ; leaflets  fmooth,  almoft  equal,  petioled, 
nerved,  plaited  lengthwife,  purplifh  above,  glaucous  under- 
neath, the  fize  of  a finger  nail ; ftipules  briftle-fhaped,  minute. 
Flowers  purple-violet  ; corymbs  terminal,  folitary.  A na- 


tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  42.  C . pilofa.  Willd.  31.. 
Thunb.  Prod.  125.  “ Leaves  ternate,  hairy  ; leaflets  mu- 
cronate ; flowers  terminal.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  43.  C.  fpicata.  (C.  viliofa ; Wiild.  32.  Thunb. 
125.)  “Leaves  ternate,  villous;  leaflets  obtuie  ; fpikes 
terminal.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An- 
other plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cultivated  by 
Miller,  having  been  previoufly  called  C.  viliofa.  (See 
20.)  We  have  given  a new  name  to  the  prefent.  44.  C. 
axillaris.  Willd.  33.  Hort.  Kew.  3,  20.  “ Leaves  ter- 

nate ; leaflets  ovate-elliptical,  hairy  underneath  ; ftipules 
awl-(haped,  minute;  pedunclesaxillary,  in  pairs,  one-flower- 
ed.” Root  annua!.  Branches  furrowed.  Leaves  alternate  ; 

' leaflets  acute,  mucronate;  ftipules  hairy.  Flowers  yellow. 
Legumes  hairy.  A native  of  Guinea.  45.  C.  incanefcens. 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  3 23.  Mart.  21.  Willd.  34.  Hort.  Kew. 
3.  20.  (C.  arborefeens ; Lam.  24.  C.  capenfis  ; Thunb.  12  % 
Jacq.  Hort.  3.  36.  tab.  64.)  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets 

inverfely  egg-(haped  ; ftipules  refembling  the  leaves  petio- 
led  ; racemes  terminal ; legumes  pedicelled.”  A handfome 
(hrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  a cytifus. 
Stem  arborefeent,  with  a greyifii  bark,  much  branched  to- 
wards the  top  ; branches  (hort,  leafy,  cylindrical  ; • covered 
with  a fine,  veryfhort,  whitifh  down.  Leaves  petioled  ; leaf- 
lets obtufe,  green,  on  whitifh  petioles  ; ftipules  two, 
oppofite,  heart-fhaped,  deciduous,  much  fmaller  than  .the 
leaves.  Flowers  large ; ftandard  larger  than  the  keel,  re- 
curved towards  the  peduncle,  bright  yellow,  ftriped  at  the 
bafe,  on  the  inlide  ; fpotted  with  purple  brown  on  the  back  ; 
wings  bright  yellow  ; keel  pale,  raifed  and  greenifh  at  the 
beak  ; filaments  connate,  but  almoft  diadelphous ; anthers 
oblong,  faffron-coloured.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  of  the  Ides  of  France  and  Bourbon.  La  Marck 
obferves  that  as  it  is  called  in  the  Ifle  of  France  Baguenau- 
dier,  the  French  name  for  the  bladder  fenna  (Colutea)  of  our 
Fngliih  nurfery-men,  the  legumes  are  probably  much  inflated. 
.16.  C.  incana . Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  ij,  Mart.  20.  Lam.  26. 
Willd.  33.  Jacq.  Obf.  44.  tab.  82.  Swartz.  Obf.  278.  Cav. 
Ic.  4.  11.  tab.  322.  (Anonis  americana,  folio  latiore  fu- 
brotundo  ; Tourn.  409.  Crotaiaria  foliis  rotundis  incanis  ; 
Sloan.  Jam.  Hid.  2.  34.  .tab.  179.  fig.  1.)  “Leaves  ter- 
nate, leaflets  oval,  villous  underneath  ; racemes  fpike-fhaped  ; 
keel  tomentous  at  the  edge;  legumes  feffile,  hirlute.”  Root 
annual.  Stem  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  eredl,  almoft  fimple, 
pubefeent.  Leaves  petioled  ; leaflets  obtufe  with  a fmall 
point  ; petioles  pubefeent ; ftipules  briftk-fhaped,  folitary, 
deciduous.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  large,  pedicelled  ; brac- 
tes  filiform  ; one  at  the  bafe-  and  two  at  the  top  of  each  pe- 
dicle under  the  calyx;  calyx  pubefeent,  with  lanceolate 
divifions.  Legumes  inflated,  villous,  pendant,  feffile  in  the 
calyx.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Dombey  fent  from 
Peru  in  1779,  what  appears  to  be  a variety,  with  longer 
leaves,  rather  larger  flowers,  and  a denftr  fp'ke.  47.  C. 
purpurafeens.  Lam.  27.  (C.  indigofera  ; Sonnerat.  Herb.) 

“ Villous ; leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  ovate-wedge-ftiaped, 
retufe,  terminated  witli  a minute  point  ; ftandaid  of  the  co- 
rolla purplifli  above.”  Root  annual.  Stem  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  ereft,  often  fimple,  hard,  cylindrical,  covered 
with  loofe  woolly  hairs.  Leaves  green,  nearly  fmooth  on 
both  fides  ; petioles  villous  like  the  ftem  ; partial  ones  half  a 
line  long;  ftipules  briftk-fhaped,  vilious.  Flowers,  fmall, 
yellow,  drooping,  in  loofe  lateral  racemes  juft  below  the  top 
of  the  ftem  ; calyx  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  villous, 
with  narrow-lanceolate  divifions;  ftandard  not  reflexed  ; brac- 
tes  villous.  Legumes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  long,  inflated, 
villous,  pendant,  feffile  in  the  calyx.  A native  of  Madagaf- 
car and  the  Ifle  of  France ; cultivated  at  Paris.  48.  C.  colu= 
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teordes.  Lam.  28.  (Genifite  fimilis  ; Pluk.  tab.  185.  fig.  3. 
without  the  fructification.) ' li  Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  in- 
verfely egg-fhaped;  racemes  loofe,  terminal  ; legumes  veil* 
culous,  fmooth,  pedicelled,  deftitute  of  the  ftyle.”  Branches 
cylindrical,  full  of  pith,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaflets  obtufe,  with 
a fcarcely  perceptible  point,  fmooth  above,  thinly  fet  with 
hairs  underneath  ; petioles  fhorter  than  the  leaflets.  Flowers 
in  loofe  terminal  racemes  from  one  to  three  inches  long  ; 
calyx  fhort  ; upper  leaf  truncated,  bifid  ; lower  one  with 
three  fhort  diilant  teeth  ; filaments  connate  in  a cylinder  more 
than  two-thiids  of  their  length.  Legumes  an  inch  long, 
fmooth.  Communicated  by  Sonnerat,  it  is  fuppofed,  from 
Africa.  Cultivated  at  Paris.  49.  C . glycine  a.  Lam.  29.  (C. 
afiatica  hirfuta  ; Herm.  Lugbd.  App.  663.  from  the  her- 
barium of  Juffieu  ; Rai.  Hift.  1893.)  “Villous;  leaves 
ternate;  leaflets  oval,  lateral  ones  gibbous  outward.”  Root 
annual.  Branches  cylindrical.  Leaves  petioled  ; middle 
leaflet  petioled,  nearly  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  often  obtufe, 
with  a very  fmall  point ; ftipules  fmall,  oval-acute.  Flowers 
apparently  red,  drooping,  in  terminal  racemes  ; calyx  villous, 
with  narrow-lanceolate  divifions ; germ  covered  with  woolly 
hairs.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  50.  C.  uncinella.  Lam. 
30.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  egg-fnaped  ; itipules  none  ; 

legumes  fcrotiform,  filky,  fcarcely  longer  than  their  termi- 
nal hooked  ftyle.”  A very  branching  fhrub,  about  a foot 
and  h?.lf  high.  Branches  {lender,  cylindrical,  pubefcent. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled;  leaflets  fmooth  above,  clothed 
with  fine  and  clofe  preffed  hairs  underneath  ; middle  one  as 
long  as  the  common  petiole.  Flowers  fmall,  in  lateral  and 
terminal  racemes;  calyx  villous;  peduncles  alraott  filiform. 
Legumes  about  the  fize  of  a pea,  cloathed  with  a fine  ruffet 
down.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  preferved  in  the 
herbarium  of  Commerfon.  There  is  a variety  in  the  herba- 
rium of  Juffieu  fmooth  in  all  its  parts,  with  fmaller  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers,  the  ftandard  {lightly  ftriated  behind,  the 
keel  bent  and  terminated  by  a ftraight  beak  as  in  the  next 
fpecies.  There  is  another  variety  from  Madagafcar,  pre- 
ferved in  the  herbarium  of  Commerfon,  with  much  larger 
fmooth  fruit.  And  a third  in  Adanfon’s  herbarium  of  Se- 
negal, now  poffilfed  by  Juffieu,  with  villous  fmaller  leaves, 
and  villous' fomewhat  larger  legumes.  51.  C . medicaginea. 
Lam.  31.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  cordate-wedge-fhaped  ; 
keel  horned;  legumes  fcrotiform,  fhorter  than  their  terminal 
reflexed  ftyle.”  A plant  with  the  habit  of  medicago  poly- 
morpha.  L’.nn.  Branches  fomewhat  woody  at  the  bafe,  very 
{lender,  cylindrical,  compound,  cloathed  with  fhort  hairs, 
cottony  near  the  fummit.  Leaves  alternate,  very  fmall ; 
leaflets  cloathed  with  fhort  deprefled  hairs  underneath,  a 
little  longer  than  the  common  petiole  ; ftipules  very  fmall, 
awl  fhaped,  Flowers  very  fmall,  from  three  to  five  together; 
peduncles  lateral,  filiform,  oppofite  to,  and  longer  than  the 
leaves  ; calyx  villous,  with  five  lanceolate  divifions  ; keel 
•Lent  nearly  at  a right  angle,  terminated  by  a long,  conical, 
ftraight  horn,  a little  twifted  at  the  top  ; ftandard  fhorter 
than  the  keel,  and  retting  upon  it,  pubefcent  and  ftriated  on 
the  back.  Legumes  fcarcely  the  diameter  of  a lentil,  pu- 
befcent A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  communicated  by 
Sonnerat.  $2.  C.  pforaloicles.  Lam.  32.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; 
leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  longer  than  the  petiole ; fpikes 
axillary,  {lender,  elongated.”  Stem  apparently  a foot  and 
half  or  two  feet  high,  fomewhat  zig-zag,  obtufely  angular, 
full  of  pith,  tomentous  towards  the  top.  Leaves  alternate, 
on  very  fhort  petioles  ; ftipules  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the 
petioles.  Flowers  fmall,  feffile  ; bra&es  briftle-fhaped.  Le- 
gumes oval-rhomboidal,  {lightly  inflated,  villous,  terminated 
by  the  recurved  ftyle.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar.  53.  C.  pallida.  Mart.  2 6.  Willd.  36. 


Hort.  Kew.  3.  20.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; letfhts  lanceolate, 

fmooth ; racemes  terminal,  refembling  fpikes.”  Root 
annual.  Flowers  pale-coloured.  A native  of  Africa,  found 
by  Bruce.  54.  C.  longifolia.  Lam.  3 3.  Willd.  37.  (C.  gui- 
anenfis;  Aubl.  guian.  2.  76;.  tab.  30J.)  “ Leaves  ternate; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  fmooth;  peduncles  axillary,  aggregate, 
one-flowered  ; legumes  tetragonal.”  Root  pe -ennial.  Stems  a 
foot  high  or  more,  angular,  leafy,  with  fhort  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  very  fhort  petioles ; leaflets  four  or 
five  inches  long,  near  an  inch  broad,  nerved,  veined,  middle 
one  longer,  (lightly  petioled  ; ftipules,  two  at  the  bafe  of 
each  common  petiole,  lanceolate  ; two  at  the  bafe  of  each 
leaflet,  rather  long,  very  acute.  Flowers  purple,  from  two 
to  four  together,  on  very  fhort  peduncles;  calyx  long,  en- 
veloped at  its  bafe  by  two  bratteal  fcales.  Legumes  fmooth, 
inflated,  oblong,  acute.  A native  of  Guiana.  55  C.  angufli • 
folia.  Willd.  38.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoen.  2.  49.  tab.  219. 
(C.  elongata  ; Thunb.  prod.?)  “Leaves  ternate;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  hoary,  filky,  fhorter  than  the  petiole;  raceme 
terminal.”  Root  perennial.  Raceme  three  inches  long. 
Flowers  dull  white.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
36.  C.  lineata.  Lam.  34.  Willd.  39.  ? Thunb.  prod.  ? 
“ Leaves  ternate;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  on  fhort  petioles, 
villou",  marked  with  lines ; legumes  fhort,  hirfute,  in  ra- 
cemes.” Lam.  “Leaves  ternate,  tomentous  underneath; 
nerved';  ftem  decumbent.”  Thunb.  A fhrub.  Branches  cy- 
lindrical, ftriated,  cottony  towards  the  fummit.  Leaves  al- 
ternate ; petioles  fcarcely  a line  long,  villous  ; leaflets  from 
one  to  two  inches  long,  about  four  lines  broad,  villous, 
with  numerous  laceral  nerves;  middle  one  a little  longer, 
fomewhat  petioled  ; ftipules  two,  lanceolate.  Flowers  from 
, five  to  nine  in  a raceme,  alternate,  feffile.  Legumes  four  o-r 
five  lines  long,  inflated.  Communicated  to  La  Marck  by 
Juffieu.  Thunberg’s  plant  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  57.  C.  lomentofa.  (C.  geniftoides;  Wil’d.  40.) 
“ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  hnear-wedge-fhaped,  emarginate; 
raceme  terminal.”  Whole  plant  pubefcent.  Branches 
fomewhat  woody,  compound.  Leaves  on  a very  fhort  com- 
mon peduncle  ; ftipules  awl-fhaped.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow. 
Legumes  half  an  inch  long,  roundifh  egg-fhaped,  acuminate. 
The  habit  of  a genifta.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Willdenow  ought  to  have  -obferved  that  the  trivial  name  ge~ 
nfloides  was  pre-occupied  by  La  Marck,  whole  work  was  cer- 
tainly before  him,  though  he  did  not  chufe  to  take  up  many 
of  its  peculiar  fpecies,  even  fome  which  are  deferibed  from 
living  piants  by  fo  eminent  a botanift.  58.  C . floribunda. 
Mart.  24.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  19,  “Leaves  ternate;  leaflets 
vvedge-fhaped  ; branches  pubefcent ; legumes  pedicelled, 
fmooth,  wrinkled,  keeled.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  59.  C.  microphylla.  Willd.  41. 
Vahl.  Symb.  1.52.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  oblong  ; pe- 
duncles lateral,  two-flowered  ; ftem  decumbent.”  Stem  a 
foot  long,  woody,  filiform,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  branched. 
Leaves  petioled,  remote  ; leaflets  two  lines  long,  nearly  fef- 
file, fmooth,  thickiih:  common  petiole  the  length  of  the 
leaves;  fiipules  briftle-fhaped,  fpreading,  half  the  length  of 
the  petiole.  Flowers  pedicelled.  Legume  oblong,  fmooth, 
on  a very  fhort  pedicel.  A native  of  Arabia  Felix.  60.  C. 
volulilis.  Willd.  42.  Thunb.  prod.  125.  “Leaves  ternate; 
leaflets  fmooth,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  obtufe  ; flowers  axil- 
lary, folitary.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
61.  C.  keterophylla.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  323.  Mart.  22.  Lam- 
35.  Willd.  43.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  elliptical,  emar- 

ginate ; lower  leaves  Ample. ” Root  annual.  Stem  a foot 
high,  eredt,  fmooth,  a little  branched  near  the  top.  Leaves 
fmooth,  nerved,  on  very  fliort  channelled  petioles ; ftipules 
fmall,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading.  Flowers  yellow,  ftriated,  in 
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a terminal  raceme,  which  becomes  lateral  as  the  fruit  ripens. 
Legumes  fmooth.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  62.  C.  afpa- 
lathoides.  Lam.  36.  “ Leaves  ternate,  petioled  ; leaflets 

wedge-linear,  hirfute ; llipules  none;  racemes  peduncled, 
terminal. ” A flirub,  fcarceiy  a foot  high.”  Stem  woody, 
twitted,  ftiff.  rugged,  branched;  fmaller  branches  {lender, 
cylindrical,  leafy,  pubefcent,  whitifh.  Leaves  fmall,  nar- 
row, hairy.  Flowers  pedicelled,  from  three  to  fix  in  a ra- 
ceme, on  a very  {lender  peduncle ; calyx  villous ; keel 
crefcent-lhaped  ; filaments  at  firtt  entirely  connate  ; but  af- 
terwards dividing  at  the  top ; germ  very  villous ; ftyle  at 
firtt  hooked,  afterwards  curved  and  afcending;  ttigma 
•fimple.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  63.  C.  quin- 
quefolia.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  17.  Mart.  23.  Lam.  37.  Willd.  44. 
(C.  pentaphylloides ; Piuk.  aim.  122.  Wellia-tandali-cotti ; 
Rheed.  Mai.  9.  yr.  tab.  28.  Rai.  Supp.  463.)  “Leaves 
digitate-quinate ; flowers  in  racemes.”  A plant  with  the 
habit  of  a lupin.  Root  annual.  Stem  about  two  feet  high, 
eredt,  rather  thick,  ftriated,  flightly  villous.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled  ; leaflets  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  rather  narrow, 
the  fide  ones  the  fhorteft  ; upper  furface  fprinkled  with  very 
fmail  black  points,  cloathed  with  fhort  fine  hairs  underneath  ; 
ftipules  narrow,  nearly  awl-Iliaped,  rcflexed.  Flowers  yel- 
low. Legumes  two  inches  long,  much  inflated,  veficulous, 
fmooth,  pedicelled  in  the  calyx,  terminated  by  the  recurvtd 
rcflexed  fty'e.  A native  of  the  Eatt  Indies,  and  the  Ifle  of 
France,  deferibed  by  La  Marck  from  fpecimens  gathered 
by  Commerfon.  64.  C.  heptaphylla.  Mart.  31.  Lour.  Co- 
chinch. 443.  “Leaves  pinnated  with  feven  leaflets;  fpikes 
long  ; Item  arboreous.”  A tree,  ten  feet  high,  with  dif- 
fufe  branches.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong,  veined,  flightly  to- 
mentous ; petioles  fhort.  Flowers  white,  axillary,  and 
terminal,  in  fimple  folitary  lpikes  ; calyx  five-toothed,  vil- 
lous, (hoit;  ftandard  emarginate,  rifing  ; rings  oblong,  half 
the  length  of  the  ftandard.  Legume  turgid,  villous,  une- 
qual, pedicelled.  Seeds  few,  roundifli.  A native  of  Co- 
chipchina. 

Crotalaria  afarina;  Berg.  See  Glycine  monophyl/a. 

Cr.otalar.ia  perforata;  Linn.  See  Borbonia  perfoliata. 

Crotalaria  •zeylahica  argenica  tola;  Herm.  See  So- 
ph or  a foment  of  a. 

Obf.  From  only  a curfory  furvey  of  the  deferiptie-ns  in 
the  above  numerous  lift,  it  is  but  too  evident,  not  only  that 
fome  of  the  fpecies  do  not  correfpond  with  the  genuine  cha- 
rafter  as  it  now  Hands,  even  after  the  very  liberal  modifica- 
tions which  we  have  given  it;  but  alfo  that  it  would  not  be 
eafy,  perhaps  not  pcfiible,  to  include  them  all  in  any  pre- 
cife  generic  charadLr  whatever.  JufiLu  has  obferved  that 
this  genus  wants  revifal,  and  that  fome  of  the  prefent  fpe- 
cies ought  to  be  removed.  La  Marck  has  accordingly  re- 
moved imlricata  (n.  19.),  to  borbonia,  and  thinks  that  per- 
foliata, amplexicaulis,  and  remformis  ( n . 1,  2,  3.),  might  with 
propriety  follow  it.  Willdenaw  has  arranged  the  three 
former  of  thefe,  and  fome  others,  .under  Thimberg’s  new 
genus,  rafnia.  But  were  we  to  admit  the  propriety  of  this 
difpofition,  fo  much  would  ftiil  remain  to  be  done,  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  leave  the  genus  as  we  found  it.  In  the 
courfe  of  our  labours  we  often  painfully  feel  the  truth  of 
La  March’s  cblervaticn,  that  thofe  who  write  general  botany 
in  an  alphabetical  order,  cannot  have  entire  natural  families 
before  them  at  once,  and  that,  therefore,  they  can  feldom 
do  more  than  fnggeft  their  doubts,  without  being  able  pofi- 
tively  to  determine  what  ftation  ftiould  be  afligned  to  a plant 
which  feems  to  be  improperly  placed.  A complete  reforma- 
tion of  the  genera  in  all  the  great  univerfally  acknowledged 
natural  families,  adapted  to  the  multitude  of  fpecies,  which, 
within  a few’  years,  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  every  quar* 
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ter  of  the  world,  is  indeed  a talk  to  which  the  unremitted 
attention  of  a whole  life  would  fcarcely  be  equal. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Mott  of  thefe  plants  are  culti- 
vated by  feeds,  fown  in  a hoc-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  after- 
wards treated  in  the  ufual  manner.  Thofe  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  will  be  fuffieiently  protected  by  the  con- 
ferva'tory  or  dry  ftove;  but  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eaft  In- 
dies and  Weft  Indies,  and  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa,  mutt 
be  kept  in  the  bark  ftove.  C.  laburnifolia  ( n . 37.)  is  eafily 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Crotalaria,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  and  flirubby  exotic  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  channel-ftaiked  crotalaria  ( C.juncea ),  and 
the  laburnum -leaved  crotalaria  (C.  laburnifolia.) 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firtt  kind  of  thefe  plants  may  be 
increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  pots  of  light  mellow  frefii 
mould  hi  the  fpring,  plunging  them  in  the  hot-bed  of1  the 
ftove  ; and  when  the  plants  are  of  fufficient  growth,  remov- 
ing them  into  feparate  pots- 

The  fecond  fort  may  be  raifed  either  by  feeds  in  the  above 
manner,  or  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young  branches  ia 
the  later  fpring  months,  in  pots  of  the  fame  fort  of  earth, 
and  plunging  them  in  the  bark-beds  of  the  ftove,  giving 
them  water  frequently,  and  removing  them  when  well  rooted 
into  feparate  pots,  of  proper  fizes. 

Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being  expofed  to  the  open 
air  during  a little  of  the  heat  of  the  fummer  feafon,  but  at 
other  times  Rand  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  hot-houfe 
or  ftove. 

CROTALO,  an  inftrument  of  military  mufic.  (See 
Crotalum.)  The  Turks  are  the  firtt,  among  the  mo- 
derns, who  introduced  the  ufe  of  it  for  their  troops. 
It  is  now  common  in  Flanders  and  Florence,  and  other 
territories  on  the  continent.  It  has  only  one  tone  ; 

but-  its  effect  in  marking  time  may  be  diftindtly  heard 
through  the  noife  of  fortv  drums.  This  is  the  fame  inftru- 
ment with  the  ancient  cymbalum. 

CROTALOPHORUS  Anguis,  in  Zoology , the  name 
ufed  by  the  generality  of  authors  for  the  rattle fnale.  See 
Crotalu  s. 

Crotalophorus  anguis , is  alfo  the  name  of  a very  re- 
markable fpecies  of  ferpent,  more  uiually  known  by  the 
name  of  cobra  de  eapello. 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  cattagnetta,  or  rrm- 
ficai  inftrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of  the  ptieits 
of  Cybeie. 

The  crotalum  differed  from  the  flflrum  ; though  authors 
frequently  confound  the  two.  It  tonlifted  of  two  little  brafs 
plates,  or  rods,  which  were  fliaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  ttrik- 
ing  against  each  ether  m-ide  a node. 

It  was  fometimes  alfo  made  of  a reed  fplit  length  wife 
half-wav  down  ; one  part  whereof  they  ftruck  againft  the 
other  ; and  as  this  made  a noife  fomething  like  that  of  a 
crane’s  bill,  they  called  that  bird  crotaiiflria,  a player  on  the 
crohde ; and  Ariftophanes  calls  a great  talker  a crotalum. 

Cltrnens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Si- 
cilians ; and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chriftians,  be- 
caufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  gettures  that  accom- 
pany it. 

Paufanias  relates,  that.  Hercules  did  not  kill'  the  Stym- 
phalides  with  his  arrows,  but  that  he  frightened  and  drove 
them  away  with  the  noile  of  the  crotala4  which  fhews,  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  relation,  that  the  crotalum  mutt 
have  been  a very  ancient  inftrument.  Ovid  joins  the  crota-. 
lum  with  the  cymbals. 

“ Cymbaln  cum  crotalis  prurientiaque  arma  Priapo 
Ponit,  et  adducit  tympana  pulfa  jjianu.” 
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CROTALUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  ferpents,  having 
plates  on  the  belly,  both  places  and  i'cales  under  the  tail,  and 
the  tail  itfelf  terminated  by  a rattle. 

Thefe  are  the  rattlc-fnakes  of  the  Engjifn,  and  ferpens  a 
fonnettes  of  the  French,  or,  as  fome  writers  among  the  lat- 
ter call  them,  crolalophores.  The  whole  genus  is  furmfhed 
with  pcifonous  fangs.  Their  head  is  large,  fomewhat  tri- 
angular, rather  flat  on  the  upper  pu  t,  and,  like  the  body, 
covered  with  curinated  fcales,  out  winch  in  general  are  of  a 
larger  lize;  the  eyes  are  very  brilliant,  and  protetled  by  a 
nidtitant  membrane  ; the  mouth  large,  and  capable  of  great 
diftenficn  ; the  tongue  long,  furcated  at  the  extremity,  and 
fufcepilble  of  a bridle  Lratory  motion.  The  venomous 
fangs  are  placed  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  in  the  upper  part 
or  roof  of  the  mouth  : the  iargeft  of  thofe  tangs  hand  fore- 
moll,  from  whence  they  progrefiively  become  frnaller  as  they 
recede  further  back  in  the  mouth,  and  are  ufually  fourteen 
in  number  altogether,  feven  being  ■ fpofed  in  each  feries. 
Each  of  thofe  have  two  fmall  fi Himes,  one  at  the  bafe,  the 
other  a little  above  the  tip,  through  which  the  venom  is 
difeharged  into  the  wound,  by  prefiing  on  the  poifon  bags 
at  the  bafe  of  the  fangs.  This  poifon  is  of  a greenifli  co- 
lour, and  the  larger  fangs  in  rattle-fnakes  of  confiderable 
ftze  about  half  an  inch  long. 

The  rattle  is  a peculiar  inftrument  ordained  by  nature  to 
announce  the  approach  of  this  formidable  ferpent  to  other 
animals,  and  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Till  the  difeovery 
of  America,  fuch  extraordinary  powtrs  in  the  reptile  race 
were  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  hemifphere  ; and 
from  that  period  to  the  prefent  they  have  attradled  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  naturalifts.  The  rattle  is  a moveable 
apparatus  of  a horny  texture,  and  confifting  of  a greater  or 
frnaller  number  of  joints,  which,  as  the  creature  moves, 
fends  forth  a peculiar  jarring  found,  not  very  unlike  that  of 
a child’s  rattle.  The  number  of  its  joints  vary  not  only  in 
different  fpecies,  but  in  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies ; and 
feem,  if  any  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  veracity  of 
travellers,  to  be  governed  in  a great  meafure  by  the  age  and 
health  of  the  animal.  Some  believe  the  age  of  thefe  fnakes 
may  beconftantiy  afeertained  by  the  number  of  thofe  joints, 
one  being  added  annually  ; and  hence  they  are  fuppofed  to 
attain  to  a great  age,  as  rattle-fnakes  have  been  found  with 
no  lefs  than  forty  or  even  fifty  joints  in  this  part.  Some  of 
the  Indians  deny  this,  and  afiert  that  the  amount  of  thofe 
joints  in  the  rattle  determines  the  number  of  human  beings 
that  have  fallen  victims  to  the  deadly  fangs  of  thofe  hideous 
creatures.  A particular  account  of  theftrudlure  of  the 
poifonous  fangs  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  given  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions  by  Dr.  Grey  ; and  a copious  deferip- 
tion  of  the  rattles  of  different  fpecies  has  lately  appeared  by 
La  Cepede. 

The  noife  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  faid  to  be  rather  feeble  in 
general,  and  of  courfe  not  very  diftindlly  heard  till  the  crea- 
ture approaches  pretty  near.  This  we  fufpedf.  from  what 
we  have  obferved  of  the  rattle-fnakes  brought  over  to 
Europe.  Thofe,  indeed,  having  endured  the  want  of  pro- 
per fubfiftence  for  months,  and  being  in  a flate  of  captivity, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  afford  any  abfolute  criterion  •,  but 
from  thefe  we  may  prefume  that  the  noife  is  not  fo  loud  as 
fome  travellers  reprefeiit.  Once  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  noife  of  three  rattle-fnakes  of  the  ftriped  or 
duriflus  fpecies,  confined  in  the  fame  cage  : it  was  an  in- 
ceflant  rattling  hum,  diftindl  enough  in  any  part  of  the 
room,  which  was  moderately  large,  but  not  fo  ftrong  or 
piercing  as  to  be  heard  at  a much  greater  diftance. 

Aimoft  every  animal  becomes  panic  itruck  at  the  fight  of 
the  rattle-fnake,  and  feems  at  once  deprived  of  the  power  of 
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motion,  or  the  exercife  of  its  ufual  inftindl  of  felf-pre- 
fervation.  Horfes  and  degs  are  momentarily  arrefted  in 
their  progrefs,  and  wait,  without  attempting  to  move,  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  terrific  creature,  unlefs  driven  by  man 
with  force  from  the  immediate  danger.  From  what  caufe  . 
this  toipor  in  animals  may  arife.  when  the  ferpent  advances 
and  threatens  deftrudlion,  is  difficult  to  fay,  except  it  be  the 
effeft  of  terror.  The  fafeinating  power  attributed  to  fer- 
pents does  not  admit  of  much  credit  : we  fhould  fufpedt 
rather  that  they  become  flupefied  with  horror  at  their  dan- 
ger, and  are  unable  through  fear  to  attempt  efcaping  till  the 
lnake  inflidts  its  wound,  when  efcape  is  too  late.  The 
fnake  remains  quiet  till  his  vidbm  expires,  and  then  proceeds 
in  fecurity  to  devour  it.  That  this  does  not  depend  on  the 
power  of  fafcination,  as  it  is  exprtffed,  in  fnakes  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  inferred,  from  coniidering  that  the  moll  ftupid 
of  all  animals  are  more  likely  to  get  out  of  their  power  than 
thofe  whofe  inftindtive  penetration,  on  other  occafions, 
might  mod  readily  enable  them  to  avoid  difficulties.  Thus 
we  fee  that  horfes  and  dogs  fail  a prey  to  the  rattle-fnake, 
through  their  acute  fenfe  of  danger  ; while  the  hog,  ftupid 
and  indifferent,  and  fcarcely  pofl'effing  the  inftindt  to  turn  a 
few  paces  afide  to  avoid  aimoft  certain  deftrudlion,  ap- 
proaches the  rattle-fnake  with  impunity,  or  feeks  him  in  his 
covert,  attacks  him,  tramples  on  him,  and  devours  him. 

Man  or  animals  bitten  by  the  rattle-fnake  expire  in  ex- 
treme  agony  : the  tongue  dwells  to  an  enormous  fize  ; the 
blood  turns  black  ■,  and  all  the  extremities  becoming  cold, 
gangrene  enfues,  and  is  fpeedily  fucceeded  by  death.  The 
remedies  in  common  tife  are  the  polygala  feneca,  or  arifto- 
lochia  ferpentaria,  employed  as  a decodtion,  and  applied  in 
fomentation  as  hot  as  can  be  poffibly  borne ; or  fometime3 
fcarification,  or  cauterifing  the  wound  with  a burning  iron, 
if  immediate  in  their  application,  is  attended  with  fuccefs : 
and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  fituation  of  the  wound  will  allow, 
it  is  neceflary  to  retard  the  circulation  of  the  venom  through 
the  fyftem,  by  means  of  ligatures.  The  rattle-fnakes  have 
an  offenfive  fmell,  notwithftanding  which  the  negroes  eat 
the  flefh  like  that  of  other  ferpents ; and  they  have  a fuper- 
ftitious  idea,  that  the  rattles,  as  a charm , are  of  fovereign 
efficacy  to  women  in  child-birth. 

The  different  kinds  of  rattle-fnakes  feem  to  have  been 
confounded  with  each  other  till  of  late  years.  Gmeliu 
makes  five  diftindt  fpecies,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  the 
writers  ot  tlrs  country.  To  thefe,  however,  Latreille  adds, 
th  ree  more,  which  he  deferibes  from  fpecimens  in  the  Na- 
tional Mufeum  at  Paris.  Thefe  are  his  crotale  a lofange, 
crotale  a queue  noire,  and  crotale  camard  : the  two  firft  of 
thefe  are  natives  of  America,  the  other  is  from  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  is  believed  that  two  of  the  above  number  have 
been  previoufly  noticed  by  Seba,  but  whofe  defeription,  if 
it  be  really  fo,  is  much  leis  explicit  than  the  account  ren- 
dered from  the  fpecimens  in  the  French  Mufeum  by  La- 
treille. 

Species. 

Horridus.  Fufcous,  with  blackifh  tranfverfe  bands.. 
Plates  of  the’  belly  167,  of  the  tail  23. 

This  fpecies  is  found  from  three  to  four  or  five  feet  in 
length,  fome  fay  even  fix  feet,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s, 
arm.  We  once  faw  the  flein  of  a rattle-fnake,  which,  when 
perfedl,  meafured,  as  it  was  affirmed,  eleven  feet  fix  inches, 
and  in  the  girth  appeared  to  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man’s  thigh  ; it  was,  therefore,  in  dimenfions,  equal  to 
fome  of  the  Iargeft  boas.  The  general  colour  of  the  rattle- 
fnake  is  yellowiflt-brown,  marked  throughout  its  length 
with  a number  of  tranfverfe,  and  fomewhat  irregular,  bands 
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of  deep  brown  ; and  from  tbe  head  to  feme  alliance  down 
the  neck  run  two  or  three  longitudinal,  {tripes  of  the  fame 
colour.  The  under  parts  are  of  a dingy  yellowifh-brown 
colour,  with  dulky  fpots  and  freckles ; the  rattle  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  brownilh. 

The  largeft  rattle-lnake  which  Cate{by  ever  faw  (and  he 
travelled  over  thofe  parts  of  America  in  which  they  moil 
abound)  was  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  weighed  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  pounds.  “ This  monller,”  fays  he, 
“ was  Aiding  into  the  houfe  of  colonel  Blake  of  Carolina, 
and  had  certainly  taken  up  his  abode  there  undifturbed,  had 
not  the  domeftic  animals  alarmed  the  family  with  their  re- 
peated outcries.  The  dogs  and  poultry  united  in  their  ha- 
tred to  him,  {hewing  the  greatell  confternation,  by  erefting 
their  bridles  and  feathers,  and  exprefiing  their  wrath  and  in- 
dignation, furrounded  him,  but  carefully  kept  their  dif- 
tance  ; while  he,  regardlefs  of  their  threats,  glided  Aowly 
along.”  “ It  is  not  uncommon,”  adds  Mr,  Catefby,  “ to 
have  come  into  houfes  : a very  extraordinary  inftance  of 
which  happened  to  myfelf  in  the  fame  gentleman’s  houfe, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1723.  The  fervant,  in  making 
the  bed  in  the  ground-room  (but  few  minutes  after  I left  it), 
on  turning  down  the  {heets,  difeovered  a rattle-fnake  coiled 
between  tbe  Iheets  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.”  “ They  are 
the  moil  inactive  and  Aow  moving  fnake,”  adds  this  author, 
“ of  all  others,  and  are  never  the  aggreffors,  except  in  what 
they  prey  upon  ; for  unlefs  they  are  difturbed,  they  will  not 
bite  ; and  when  provoked,  they  give  warning  by  Aiaking 
their  rattles.  Thefe  are  commonly  believed  to  be  the  moil 
deadly  ferpent  of  any  in  thefe  parts  of  America.  I believe 
they  are  lo,  as  being  generally  the  iargeft,  and  making  a 
deeper  wound,  and  injecting  a greater  quantity  of  poifon. 
The  moft  fuccefsful  remedy  the  Indians  feem  to  have  is  to 
fuck  the  wound,  whicji,  in  a flight  bite,  has  fometirnes  a 
good  effeft.  They  have  likewife  fome  roots,  which  they 
pretend  will  effeft  a cure,  particularly  a kind  of  afarum, 
commonly  called  heart-fnake-root ; a kind  of  chryfanthe- 
mum,  called  St.  Anthony’s  crofs ; and  fome  others : but 
that  which  they  rely  on  the  moft,  and  which  moft  of  the 
Virginian  and  Carolina  Indians  carry  dry  in  their  pockets,  is 
a fmall  tuberous  root,  which  they  procure  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  This  they  chew',  and  fwallow  the 
juice,  applying-  fome  to  the  wound.”  Mr.  Catefby  having, 
by  travelling  much  among  the  Indians,  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  feeing  the  direful  effects  of  the  bite  inflifted  by 
thefe  fnakes,  feems  to  cor.fider  that  the  good  refults  attri- 
buted in  common  to  thefe  remedies  is  owing  more  to  the 
force  of  nature,  or  the  Aightnefs  of  the  bite,  than  to  any 
other  caufe.  He  has  known  perfons  bitten  to  furvive,  with- 
out any  affiftance,  for  many  hours : but  where  a rattle-fnake 
with  full  force  penetrates  with  his  deadly  fangs  into  a vein 
or  artery,  inevitable  death  enfuts,  and  that,  as  he  has  often 
feen,  in  lefs  than  two  minutes.  The  Indians,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  know  their  deitiny  direftly  they  are  bit  ; and  when 
they  perceive  it  is  mortal,  apply  no  remedy,  concluding  all 
efforts  in  vain  : if,  how'ever,  it  happens  in  a flefhy  part,  they 
cut  it  out  to  ftop  the  current  of  the  poifon. 

The  charming,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  attraftive 
pow’er  this  fnake  is  laid  to  have  of  drawing  to  it  fmall  ani- 
mals, and  devouring  them,  Mr.  Catefby  fays,  is  generally 
believed  in  America.  He  allows  that  he  never  witneffed 
the  fa £1 ; but  that  a great  number  of  perfons,  by  whom  the 
circumftance  had  been  related,  agreed  exaftly  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  tffeft  is  produced.  Little  birds,  and  quadru- 
peds of  a fmall  fize,  particularly  fquirrels,  (on  which  thefe 
fnakes  chiefly  prey,)  no  fooner  perceive  their  mortal  enemy 
than  they  Ikip  from  fpray  to  fpray,  hovering  and  approach- 
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ing  gradually  nearer  to  him,  regardlefs  of  any  other  danger, 
and  with  diftrafted  geftures  and  outcries  defeend,  though 
from  the  top  of  the  loftieil  trees,  to  the  mouth  of  the  fnake, 
who  opens  his  jaws,  takes  them  in,  and  in  an  inftant  fwal- 
lows  them.  In  a memoir  on  the  fuppofed  fafeinatmg  power 
of  the  rattle-fnake,  by  Dr.  Barton,  profeffor  of  natural  hif- 
tory  in  the  univerlity  of  Pennfylvania,  it  is  however  con- 
tended to  be  nothing  more  than  the  fluttering  of  old  birds 
in  defence  of  their  young,  when  they  perceive  the  fnake  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  prey,  and  which  are  themfelves  caught,  as 
well  as  their  young,  by  the  rattle-fnake,  unlefs  they  fave 
themfelves  by  a timely  retreat. 

Rattle-fnakes  are  Paid  to  fwarm  in  the  lefs  inhabited  parts 
of  America,  but  are  now  almoft  extirpated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  populous  places.  None  are  found  further  north 
than  the  mountains  near  lakeChamplain,  but  they  infelt  South 
America  even  as  far  as  Brafil.  They  love  woods  and  lofty 
hilis,  efpeciaily  where  the  ftrata  are  rocky  or  chalky.  The 
pafs  near  Niagara  abounds  with  them.  Being  Aow  of  mo- 
tion, they  frequent  the  lid es  of  rills  to  feize  on  frogs,  or 
fuch  animals  as  refort  there  to  quench  their  thirft.  During 
fummer  they  are  generally  found  in  pairs ; in  winter,  af- 
fembled  together  in  multitudes,  and  lurking  under  ground, 
where  they  remain  till  the  return  of  fine  weather,  when  they 
creep  out  of  their  hiding-places  in  a weak  and  languid  Hate. 
A perfon  has  feen  a piece  of  ground  covered  with  them,  and 
killed  with  a long  rod  between  fixty  and  feventy,  till  over- 
powered with  the  tlench,  which  is  dreadfully  offenfive,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

The  rattle-fnake  is  a viviparous  animal ; producing  its 
young  in  the  month  of  June,  generally  about  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  which  by  September  acquire  the  length  of  twelve 
inches.  It  is  laid  to  preteft  its  young  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  common  viper,  namely,  by  receiving  them  into  its 
mouth,  and  fvvallowing  them.  This  is  afferted  by  M.  de 
Beauvois,  who  faw  a large  rattle-fnake,  which  he  happened 
to  dilturb  in  his  walks,  coil  itfelf  up,  open  its  jaws,  and  in- 
llantly  receive  five  fmall  ones,  which  were  lying  by  it,  and 
inftinftively  rafhed  into  its  mouth.  M.  de  Beauvois  retired, 
and  watched  the  fnake,  and  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  faw  her  again  difeharge  them.  He  then  approached  a 
fecond  time,  when  the  young  retired  into  its  mouth  with 
greater  celerity  than  before  ; and  the  fnake  immediately 
moved  off  among  the  grafs,  and  efcaped.  This  happened 
at  a place  called  Pine-Log,  where  the  writer  llaid  fome 
time  with  the  Indians,  during  an  illnefs  with  which  be  was 
feized.  This  circumftance  is  related  in  the  American  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions. 

From  experiments  made  in  Carolina  by  captain  Hall,  and 
related  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  it  appears  that  a 
rattle-fnake  of  about  four  feet  long,  being  faftened  to  a 
Hake  fixed  in  the  ground,  bit  three  dogs : the  firll  of  which 
died  in  lefs  than  a quarter  of  a minute ; the  fecond,  which 
was  bitten  a Ihort  time  afterwards,  in  about  two  hours,  in 
convullions ; and  the  third,  which  was  bitten  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  Ihewed  the  viftble  effefts  of  the  poifon  in 
about  three  hours,  and  died  likewife.  Four  days  after  this, 
another  dog  was  bitten,  which  died  in  half  a minute  5 and 
then  another,  which  died  in  four  minutes.  A cat,  which 
was  bitten,  was  found  dead  the  next  day.  Eight  days  after 
this,  a frog  was  bitten,  which  died  in  two  minutes  ; and  a 
chicken  of  three  months  old  in  three  minutes.  The  ex- 
periments having  been  difcontir.ued  fome  time,  from  want  of 
fubjefts,  a common  black  fnake  was  procured,  which  was 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  about  three  feet  long.  It  was 
brought  to  the  rattle-fnake,  when  they  bit  each  other  ; the 
black  fnake  biting  the  rattle-fnake  fo  as  to  make  it  bleed, 
3 N 2 They 
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They  were  then  feparated,  and  in  lefs  than  eight  minutes 
the  black  {hake  died  ; while  the  rattle-fnake,  on  the  con- 
trary, {hewed  no  figns  of  indifpofition,  appearing  as  well  as 
before.  Laftly,  in  order  to  try  whether  the  rattle-fnake 
could  poifon  itfelf,  it  was  provoked  to  bite  itfelf : the  ex- 
periment fucceeded,  and  the  animal  expired  in  lefs  than 
twelve  hours.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Vofmaer 
at  the  Hague,  with  a lively  young  rattle-fnake,  which  he 
received  from  Surinam,  fmall  birds,  fuch  as  fparrows, 
{inches,  &c.  died  fometimes  in  four,  fometimes  ten,  and 
fometimes  twenty  minutes  after  being  bitten  ; and  a moufe 
in  a minute  and  a half. 

The  peculiar  apparatus,  called  the  rattle,  in  this  kind  of 
fnake,  is  minutely  deferibed  by  Grew;  who  obferves,  that 
it  confifts  of  hollow,  hard,  dry,  and  femi-tranfparent  bones, 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  ; refembling,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  fliape  of  the  human  os  facrum  ; for  although  only 
the  laft  or  terminal  one  feems  to  have  a rigid  epiphyfis  joined 
to  it,  yet  have  every  one  of  them  the  like,  fo  that  the  tip 
of  every  uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  bones  below  it ; 
by  which  artifice  they  have  not  only  a moveable  coherence, 
but  alfo  make  a more  multiplied  found  : each  bone  hitting 
againft  two  ethers  at  the  fame  time.  The  rattle  is  placed 
with  the  broad  part  perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  not 
horizontal ; and  the  firft  joint  is  fattened  to  the  lalt  vertebra 
of  the  tail  by  means  of  a thick  mufcle  under  it,  as  well  as 
by  the  membranes,  which  unite  it  to  the  {kin.  All  the  re- 
maining joints  are  fo  many  extraneous  bodies,  as  it  were,  or 
perfectly  unconnected  to  the  tail  by  any  other  means  than 
their  curious  interfe&ions  into  each  other. 

Durissus.  Brown,  with  yeilowifh  rhomboid  ftripes. 
Abdominal  plates  172,  fubcaudai  feales  21.  Crotalus  du- 
rtf  us , Linn. 

This  fpecies  is  diftinguifired  from  the  former  by  the  dif- 
ferent difpofition  of  its  colours.  The  lighter  colour  is  pale 
yellow,  marked  along  the  back  with  a feries  of  large  black 
rhombic  fpots,  and  on  each  iide  with  another  feries,  fimilar 
in  fize  and  form,  but  not  fo  deep  in  colour;  and  molt  of 
thefe  have  the  di{k  white.  The  lower  furface  is  dufky  yel- 
lowifir-brown,  with  numerous  fmall  dark  fpots  and  patches. 

The  general  fize  of  this  fnake  agrees  with  that  of  the 
fpecies  horridus,  with  which  it  has  been  oftentimes  con- 
founded ; more  especially  as  it  inhabits  the  fame  parts  of 
America,  and  much  refembles  it  in  colours,  though  not  in 
the  difpofition  of  its  pattern.  Its  bite  is  equally  fatal  with 
that  of  the  firft-mentioned  kind.  Three  varieties  of  this 
fnake  are  mentioned  bv  writers,  which  differ  in  the  number 
of  abdominal  plates  and  caudal  feales. 

Miliarius.  Cinereous,  with  a triple  row  of  black  fpots, 
and  a red  fpot  between  each  of  the  dorfal  ones.  Abdominal 
plates  I.32,  fubcaudai  feales  32.  Crotalus  miliarius , Linn. 
Sinali  rattle-fnake,  Catefby. 

Defcr.bed  by  Catefby  as  a probable  variety  of  the  com- 
mon  rattie-inake.  It  is,  however,  now  confidered  as  a dif- 
tinft  fpecies.  In  its  general  habits  it  refembles  the  preced- 
ing kinds,  but  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  rattle-fnakes  known, 
rarely  exceeding  the  length  of  two  feet. 

Dryinas.  Greyifh  variegated  with  yellow.  Abdominal 
plates  165,  fubcaudai  feales  30.  Crotalus  dryinas , Linn. 
Viper  a caudifona  ceilanica,  Seba. 

Seba  deferibes  this  fpecies  'as  a native  of  America,  but 
erroneoufly,  as  it  is  fuppofed  ; the  whole  genus  appearing 
to  be  confined  to  the  American  continent.  There  is  a fpeci- 
men  of  this  in  the  Parifian  Mufeum. 

Mutus.  Back  with  black  rhombic  concatenate  fpots  ; 
tail  terminated  in  a quadruple  row  of  very  minute  {harp 
feales.  Gmel. 


This  is  a native  of  Surinam,  is  very  large,  and  armed  with 
fangs  of  vail  fize.  It  can  fczrc.eiy  be  confidered  with  pro- 
priety as  belonging  to  this  genus. 

Le  Crotale  a queue  Noire.  Tail  black.  Abdo- 
minal plates  1 16,  fubcaudai  feales  3 6. 

Deferibed  by  Latreille,  who  obferves  that  it  meafures 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  The  back  is  reddifh-grey, 
fpeckled  with  brown,  and  marked  with  brown  irregular  an- 
gular bands  ; and  a break  of  fawn  colour  down  the  back. 
The  fpecies  is  a native  of  Carolina. 

Le  Crotale  a Losange.  Yellowifh-grey,  with  two 
zig-zag  lines  of  reddilh- brown  along  the  back,  forming  by 
their  angles  a feries  of  lozenge  fpots.  Latreille. 

A native  of  America.  Deferibed  as  a new  fpecies,  from 
a fpecimen  in  the  Paris  Mufeum. 

Le  Crotale  Camard.  Head  obtufe ; body  greyifh, 
with  numerous  black  fpots  and  lines  upon  the  back  and  fides. 
Latreille. 

A {pecimen  of  this  fpecies,  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  length,  is  preferved  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  Mufeum  at 
Paris. 

Crotalus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  I r a' y , in 
the  Locride  territory,  now  called  Corace.  M.  d’Anville 
places  it  in  Brutium. 

CROTALYSTRIJE,  or  Crotat.istrize,  in  Antiquity , 
a kind  of  moriee  dancers,  admitted  to  entertainments,  in 
order  to  divert  the  company  with  their  dancing,  and  play- 
ing on  an  inftrument  called  crotalum,  whence  they  had  their 
name.  By  an  ancient  poem,  entitled  “ Copa,”  ard  af- 
cribed  by  fome  to  Virgil,  it  appears  that  thofe  who  played 
with  the  crotala  danced  at  the  fame  time.  In  thefe  dances, 
performed  chiefly  by  women,  they  praCifed  a variety  of 
wanton  gefticulations  and  indecent  attitudes  and  pofture*, 
fo  that  thefe,  as  well  as  cymbals,  were  baoifhed  from  the  ftf- 
vah  of  all  Chriftians. 

CROTAPHITES  Musculus,  in  Anatomy,  a name 
fometimes  applied  to  the  temporal  mufcle.  See  Mastica- 
tion. 

CROTAPHIUM,  in  Medical  Writers,  is  ufed  for  a pain 
in  the  head.  See  HeadW;. 

CROTCH,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  which  is  often 
provincially  applied  to  fignify  a fort  of  hook. 

CRO  i CHES;  Croccia,  in  Sea  Language,  a name  given 
to  thofe  crooked  timbers  that  are  placed  under  the  keel,  in 
the  fore  and  hind-parts  of  a fhip,  upon  which  the  frame  of 
her  hull  grows  narrower  below,  as  it  approaches  the  ftem 
afore,  and  the  ftern-poft  abaft. 

Crotches  are  alfo  certain  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  whofe 
upper  parts  open  in  two  horns,  or  arms,  like  a half-moon. 
They  are  fixed  in  the  different  parts  of  a fhio,  according  to 
the  ufes  for  which  they  may  be  deligned,  which  is  ufuaiiy  to 
fupport  the  fpare-mails,  yards,  See. 

CROTCHET,  i sv-  Midwifery,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  ex- 
tracing  or  drawing  a foetus  through  the  vagina,  when  the 
pelvis  in  the  woman  is  fo  diftorted,  or  ftraightened,  as  to 
make  it  impofiible  for  it  to  pafs  in  its  entire  and  perfeC  {fate. 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  always  previoufly 
opened,  and  the  brain  evacuated,  to  allow  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  to  collapfe. 

The  crotchet  appears  t©  have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
from  a very  early  period,  as  we  find  it  deferibed  under  the 
name  of  uncus,  or  a hook,  by  Hippocrates,  and  afterwards 
by  Celfus,  and  by  Albucafis.  Originally  it  corifiiled  of  a 
ftraight  piece  of  iron,  one  end  of  which  was  turned  down, 
forming  a hook.  The  part  turned  down  was  made 
{harp,  and  fatttioned  like  the  head  of  a fpear  ; which 
form  it  {till  retains.  See  Plate  of  Midwifery,  In  later  times 
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a wooden  handle  has  been  added,  as  more  convenient 
for  the  operator.  About  the  middle  of  the  lail  cen- 
tury, Monf.  Levrett  recommended  curving  the  item  of  the 
crotchet,  which  added  much  to  the  power,  and  to  the 
utility  of  the  inftrument.  He  alfo  advifed  ufing  two  blades, 
one  to  be  applied  on  each  fide  of  the  head  of  the  child;  but 
this  is  neither  neceffary,  nor  often  practicable,  as  in  cafes 
requiring  the  life  of  the  crotchet,  the  p .1  vis  of  the  woman 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a fecond  blade. 
The  cafes  in  which  the  crotchet  is  employed,  and  the  manner 
of  ufing  them,  are  defcribed  under  the  article  Laborious 
or  Difficult  Births. 

Crotchet,  in  Mufic , one  of  the  notes,  or  characters 
of  time,  marked  thus  equal  to  half  a minim,  and  double 

-i— 

a quaver. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  character  comes  by  the 
name  crotchet : the  word  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
French  crochet , of  croc.,  a crook  or  hook,  ufed  by  them  for 
what  we  call  the  quaver,  or  half  crotchet ; by  reafon  of  the 
additional  itroke  at  bottom,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of 
a crook. 

_<y 

A dot  added  to  the  crotchet,  thus  -j— ■ — increafes  its  time 

-i 

by  half ; that  is,  makes  it  equal  to  a crotchet  and  a half,  or 
to  three  quavers. 

Crotchet,  in  Printing,  denotes  a fort  of  line,  fome- 
times  ifraight,  fometimes  waved,  but  always  turned  up  at 
each  extreme  : ferving  to  bind  or  link  together  feveral 
articles,  that  are  to  be  read  together,  before  you  proceed  to 
the  fubdivi lions,  placed  afide  of  them  with  fimilar  or 
fmaller  crotchets  ; much  ufed  in  genealogies,  analytical  tables, 
&c.  for  facilitating  the  divifiori  and  fubdivifion  of  any 
fubjeCL 

Crotchets  are  alfo  ufed  for  two  oppofite  charafters, 
ferving  to  inclofe  what  we  call  a parenthejis,  or  any  other 
part  of  a difcourfe  to  be  diffinguifhed  from  the  reli  of  the 
work ; fometimes  in  this  form  [J,  and  fometimes  in 
this  ( ). 

CROTENAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  and  diltriCl  of  Poligny  ; 2 leagues 
S.  E.  of  Poligny. 

CROTENDORF,  a fmailtown  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Erygebirge,  with  about  fOOO  inhabitants,  famous 
for  its  quarries  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  have  fur- 
nifhed  the  marble  for  the  interior  ornaments  of  the  king’s 
catholic  chapel  at  Drelden,  for  the  flatus  of  the  king,  and 
for.  the  monument  ere&ed  to  the  celebrated  Gellcrt  in 
Wendler’s  garden  at  Leipzig.  The  marble  ornaments  of 
the  far  famed  town’s  hall  of  Amfterdam,  have  alfo  anciently 
been  furnifned  by  the  Crotendorf  quarries,  and  it  is  but 
about  twenty  years  ago  that  they  have  yielded  allonifhing 
large  blocks  for  the  monument  erected  at  Zell  in  Hanover, 
to  the  late  unfortunate  queen  Matilda  of  Denmark,  filter 
to  Geo.  III.  of  England.  The  Crotendorf  marble  quarries 
were  difcovered  between  i q 8 S and  1593,  by  Jofeph  Maria 
Noffeni.  They  are  nearly  20  Englifh  miles  in  extent. 

CROTON,  in  Botany,  (xpoTuv,  Diolc.)  Linn.  Gen. 
3083.  Schreb.  462.  Willd.  1718.  Gacrt.  624.  Juff.  389. 
Vent.  3.  496.  ( Ricinoides  ; Tourn.  423.)  Ciafs  and  order, 
inotuecia  monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca ; Linn.  Eu- 
phorbia; Juff.  Fithymaloides  ; Vent. 

'Gen.  Ch.  Monoicous,  rarely  dioicous,  or  polygamous. 
Male  flowers.  Cal.  Perianth  either  one-leafed,  five-toothed, 
or  five-cleft ; or  with  five  or  more  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five, 


fcareely  larger  than  the  calyx  ; or  none.  Nectary  five  fmall 
glands,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Male-flowers.  Stem. 
Filaments  from  about  five  to  fifteen,  or  more,  the  length  of 
the  flower,  moil  commonly  connected  at  the  bafe  ; anthers 
roundilh,  didymous.  Female  flowers.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five 
leaves  or  more.  Cor.  Petals  live,  or  more  frequently  none. 
Pi/l.  Germ  fuperior,  roundilh  ; ftyles  three  or  more,  gene- 
rally bifid  ; ifigmas  fimple  or  cleft.  Peric.  Capfule  roundilh, 
three-lobed  at  the  fides,  three-celled  ; cells  tvro-valved. 
Seeds  one  in  each  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male  and  female  flowers  feparate.  Male.  Calyx 
with  at  leall  five  leaves  or  five  divilions.  Stamens  from  five 
to  fifteen,  or  more.  Female.  Calyx  of  five  leaves  or  more. 
Styles  three  or.  more.  Capfule  three-celled.  Seeds  foli- 
tary. 

* Stem  woody. 

Sp.  1.  C.  variegatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  3.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  r. 
Willd.  1.  (Codiasum  chryl’offichon  ; Rutnph.  Amb.  4.  65. 
tab.  27.  Tfjere-maram  ; Rheed.  Mai.  6.  109.  tab.  61.  /3. 
Rumph.  tab.  26.  y.  tab.  27.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  quite 

entire,  fmooth,  variegated,  petioled.”  A Ihrub,  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  nerium  oleander.  Branches 
cylindrical,  fmooth,  leafy  towards  the  fummit,  tubercled  to- 
wards the  bafe.  Leaves  alternate,  beautifully  variegated 
with  green  and  golden  yellow,  generally  retufe.  Flowers 
at  the  fummit  of  the  branches  in  llender  racemes,  peduncled^ 
fmooth,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaves  ; braHes  one  to 
each  flower,  oval  ; calyx  of  the  female  about  half  the 
length  of  the  germ.  A native  of  the  Moluccas  and  Japan, 
and  of  Malicollo  and  Tanna  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  in  many  parts  of  the  Fall 
Indies,  and  is  employed  as  an  ornament  both  in  times  of  fefti- 
vity,and  at  the  funerals  of  unmarried  perfons.  2.  C.  cafca- 
rilia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  2.  (C.  lineare;  Mart.  a. 
Ricinoides  seliagm  foiio ; Plum.  Sp.  20.  Burns,  amer. 
tab.  240,  fig.  i..  Catefb-  Car.  2.  4 G.  tab.  4 6.  Tourn.  656.) 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  e.ntire,  petioled,  flat  and  fcaly 
above,  fhining  and  whitifh  underneath.”  Lam.  A flinib 
from  three  to  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  Stem  fhort,  thickift  ; 
branches  numerous,  cylindrical,  ealily  broken,  leafy,  covered 
with  a fmooth,  greyifh  white  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  re- 
fembling  thole  of  the  almond,  not  channelled,  as  in  the 
next  fpecies  ; having  their  upper  furface  (iudded  with  orbi- 
cular whitifh  feales,  marked  with  a fpot  in  the  middle,  aa 
in  hippophae  rhamnoides.  Flowers  fmall,  in  terminal  fpikes  ; 
males  uppermoft,  with  a five-leaved  calyx  and  five  vvhitifii 
petals;  females  lower,  with  a very  fmall  five-cleft  calyx, 
and  without  petals.  The  leaves,  the  young  flioots,  and 
efpecially  the  bark,  have  a pleafant  aromatic  odour  when 
bruifed  or  burnt.  Lam.  A native  of  Carolina  and  South 
America.  The  bark  of  this  plant  has  been  generally  fup= 
pofed  to  be  the  cafcarilia  of  the  (hops.  See  Cascarilla. 
Dr.  Woodville,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  medical  botany, 
expreffed  his  doubts  on  the  fubjetl ; and  in  his  appendix  to 
that  work,  declared  himfelf  fully  convinced  that  the  caf— 
carilla  is  obtained  folely  from  the  cluytia  elenteria  of 
Linnseus,  which  Swartz  and  Wiillenow  have  removed 
to  the  prefent  genus.  See  Cluytia  Fl-uteria.  3.  C.  li- 
nearc.  Lam.  3.  Hort.  Kew.  p.  374.  Jacq.  Am.  256, 
tab.  162.  fig.  4.  (C.  cafcarilia  ; Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  41. 
C.  cafcarilia  /3.  Willd.  Ricino  affinis,  refmanni  Ic-lio  ; Sloan,. 
Jam.hift.  1.133-  86.  fig.  1.)  f‘  Leaves  linear,  on  very 

fhort  petioles,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe,  channelled  and 
green  above,  tomentous-white  underneath.”  La  Marck  was 
fatisfied  by  well  preferved  fpecimens  in  the  herbarium  of 
Jufiieu,  that  this  plant  is  fpecitically  dillind.  from  the  pre- 
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ceding,  though  they  have  been  confounded  by  Linnaeus. 
The  author  of  Hortus  Kewenfis  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  opinion  by  his  excluding  the  fynonyms  of  Catelby  and 
Plumier,  quoted  under  C.  caicarilla.  A fhrub,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  ereft,  much  branched  ; branches  cylindrical,  yel- 
lowifii,  fomewhat  tomentous.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and 
half  long,  a line  and  half  or  two  lines  broad,  exa&ly 
linear,  retufe  ; cloathed  underneath  with  a dull  white  or 
yellowifh  down,  which,  when  viewed  through  a lens,  is  found 
to  confift  of  ftellated  hairs,  a character  which  belongs  to  mod 
of  the  hairy  fpecies  of  this  genus  ; glands  oppofite,  cylin- 
drical, truncated,  horizontal.  Flowers  in  fpikes.  The 
whole  plant  has  a pleafant  fmell.  A native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  wild  rofemary.  The  plant 
cultivated  by  Miller  under  the  name  of  C.  cafcarilla,  appears 
to  have  been  the  prefent  fpecies.  4.  C.  cochinchinenfe.  Mart. 
39.  (C.  pundfatum  ; Lour.  Cochinch.  58 1.)  “ Leaves  alter- 
nate, lanceolate,  quite  entire,  hoary  underneath,  fhining, 
dotted  ; capfules  fcurfy.”  A middle  fized  tree  with  fpread- 
ing  branches.  Leaves  fmooth,  fcentlefs.  Flowers  white  ; in 
fimple  oblong,  terminal  racemes ; males  on  the  upper  part  ; 
calyx  bell-fhaped,  with  five  divifions  ; petals  five,  lanceo- 
late-egg- fhaped,  fpreading  ; filaments  fourteen,  longerthanthe 
corolla  ; females  below ; calyx  and  petals  as  in  the  male  ; germ 
trigonous;  ftyles  three,  fhort ; ftigmas  quadrifid,  filiform,  in- 
flexed.  A native  of  woods  in  Cochinchina.  5.  C.  com- 
prejfum.  Lam.  20.  Willd.  62.  “ Leaves  alternate,  entire, 

tomentous  underneath  ; petioles  fomewhat  decurrent  ; little 
branches  compreffed.’,  Branches  hard,  fomewhat  woody, 
angular,  a little  pubefcent  or  mealy  towards  the  top. 
Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  folanum  laurifolium,  petioled, 
almoit  fmooth,  and  fprinkled  with  fcarcely  perceptible  dots 
above,  tomentous  and  greyifh  white  underneath.  Flowers 
in  fpikes  at  the  extremity  and  forks  of  the  branches.  Found 
by  Commerfon  in  Brazil.  6.  C.  dioicum.  Mart.  42.  Willd. 
7.  Cav.  ic.  1.  4.  tab.  6.  “ Leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate, 

narrowed  at  the  bafe,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  tomentous, 
nearly  feffile  ; flowers  dioicous.”  Whole  plant  covered  with 
a foft  nap.  Stem  cylindrical,  with  divaricating  branches. 
Leaves  filvery  underneath,  fomewhat  channelled,  fpreading. 
Malejlowers  in  terminal  fpikes,  pedicelled,  with  awl-fhaped 
braftes ; calyx  bell-fhaped,  half-five-cleft;  corolla  none; 
nectariferous  glands  five,  yellow,  placed  in  a ring  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx  ; filaments  twelve  or  thirteen,  not  united 
at  the  bottom,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx  and  attached 
to  it  in  its  lower  part,  villous,  green.  Female  flowers  like 
the  male  in  the  calyx  and  glands,  but  on  a different  plant, 
and  on  three- flowered  terminal  peduncles;  germ  roundifhj 
ftyles  three,  united  at  the  bafe,  half-five-cleft.  Capfule 
larger  than  a pea.  Seeds  egg-fhaped,  fmooth.  A native 
of  Mexico,  cultivated  at  Madrid.  7.  C.  polygamum. 
Mart.  51.  Jacq.  Amer.  pi£t.  tab.  263.  fig.  59. 
“ Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  ferrated,  thinly  fet  with 
decumbent  hairs.”  An  upright  fhrub,  four  feet  high,  but 
little  fubdivided.  Branches  cylindrical,  fmooth,  cinereous. 
Leaves  almoft  three  inches  long,  on  very  fhort  petioles, 
acute,  fmoothifh,  green  on  both  fides.  Flowers  ufuaily 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  whitilh,  fcentlefs,  fome  herma- 
phrodite, others  male  and  others  female  on  the  fame,  or  on 
different  plants ; hermaphrodites,  calyx  five-leaved  ; petals 
oblong,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; germ  three  grooved  ; flyle 
femitrifid  with  bifid  fegments.  A native  of  Carthagena,  in 
Flew  Spain.  S.  C.  dichotomum.  Willd.  19.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  ferrated,  hairy,  tomentous  underneath;  fpikes 
irorn  the  forks  of  the  branches;  branches  dichotomous,  di- 
varicated.” Branches  thick,  woody,  greyifh  brown.  Leavef 
half  an  inch  long,  on  fhort  petioles.  Spikes  half  an  inch 


long.  A native  of  St.  Domingo.  9.  C.  difcolor.  WiilJ. 

3.  “ Leaves  elliptical,  quite  entire,  obtufe,  mucronat-, 
petioled,  denfely  tomentous  underneath  ; flowers  dioicous.” 
Nearly  allied  to  C.  cafcarilia  ; n.  2.  A native  of  the  Ifknd 
of  St.  Croix  in  the  Fait  Indies.  10.  C.  maritinmm.  Willd. 

4.  Walt.  Car.  239.  (C.  disjun&iflorum ; Mich.  amer.  bor. 

2.  214.  ?)  “ Leaves  elliptical,  quite  entire,  rather  obtufe, 

hoary,  tomentous  underneath,  fpikes  terminal,  few- flower- 
ed.” Leaves  half  an  inch  long,  wrinkled  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  ; petioles  long,  tomentous.  Female  f.ower  folitary  at 
the  bafe  of  the  fpike.  11.  C.  lanatum.  Lam.  29.  Willd. 
60.  “ Leaves  elliptical,  quite  entire,  woolly  on  both  fides; 

racemes  terminal  and  from  the  forks  of  the  branches ; fla- 
mers bearded.”  Whole  plant  covered  with  a fhort,  woolly, 
brownifh  down,  giving  it  a fombre  appearance.  A low 
fhrub,  with  loofely  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
often  oppofite  at  the  tops  and  under  the  forks  of  the 
branches,  Cmall,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  yellowifh  ; 
males  with  at  leafl  ten  ftamens  ; females  with  three  fhort, 
villous  ftyles.  A native  of  South  America,  near  Monte 
Video.  12.  C.  hevigatum.  Mart.  46.  Willd.  39.  “ Leaves 

elliptical,  fmooth  and  even  on  both  fides,  with  one  gland 
at  the  bafe,  quite  entire,  or  ferrated,  obtufe;  racemes  ter- 
minal, elongated.”  Branches  cylindrical,  proliferous,  pul- 
verulent-fcaly  and  cinereous  near  the  top.  Leaves  petioled, 
cluftered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  two  inches  long  or 
more,  paler  underneath,  membranous,  either  quite  entire, 
or  flightly  and  obtufely  ferrated  near  the  top  ; ftipules  awl- 
fhaped,  deciduous.  Common  peduncle  about  feven  inches 
long,  ereft,  ftriated-angular,  covered  with  farinaceous  feales, 
muricated  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers  ; calyx  fomewhat  hir- 
fute ; ftamens  numerous.  A native  of  Hainam.  13.  C. 
reticulatum.  Wilid.  41.  “ Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  quite 

entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  reticulated  underneath  ; ra- 
ceme terminal,  elongated.”  Branches  cylindrical,  dark 
brown  ; younger  ones  pubefcent.  Leaves  three  or  four 
inches  long  ; petioles  pubefcent  Raceme  half  a foot  long. 
14.  C.  laurinum.  Mart.  35.  Willd.  37.  “ Leaves  oblong, 

acute,  quite  entire,  fomewhat  thick  and  rigid,  fmooth,  dot- 
ted underneath  ; petioles  fcabrous,  dotted;  racemes  axillary, 
very  long,  fpreading  ; ftem  arboreous.”  A native  of  Ja- 
maica. 13.  C.  ovalfolium.  Wilid.  8.  Weft.  Sr.  Cruc.  253. 
“ Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  attempted  at  the  bafe,  finely  ier- 
rated  at  the  tip,  petioled,  fmooth  ; little  branches  hairy.” 
Leaves  an  inch  long,  green  on  both  fides,  thinly  fet  with 
ftellated  hairs  ; petioles  long.  Flowers  in  a terminal  fpike  ; 
females  three  or  four  at  the  bafe,  on  long  peduncles.  A 
native  of  the  iflands  of  St.  Crux  and  St.  Thomas.  16.  C. 
argyranthemum . Willd.  12.  Mich.  amer.  bor.  2.215.  (C. 

punftatum;  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  3,  tab.  161.)  “ Leaves  oblong, 

quite  entire,  tomentous  underneath,  petioled ; peduncles 
terminal,  about  two-flowered.”  Calyxes  pedicelled,  filvery 
white.  A native  of  dry  woods  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 
17.  C.  divaricatum.  Mart.  33.  Willd.  28.  Swartz,  prod. 
100.  Flor.  ind.  fee.  2.  1187.  “Leaves  oblong,  obtufe, 
ferrated,  rough  with  hairs,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe  ; 
racemes  terminal,  folitary  ; branches  dichotomous,  divari- 
cated.” A native  of  dry  thickets  in  the  Weft  Indies.  18. 
C.  procumbens . Mart.  49.  Jac.  amer.  “ Leaves  wedge- 
fhaped,  acute,  quite  entire.”  A fhrub,  three  feet  high, 
fmooth,  fcentlefs.  Stems  partly  ereift,  partly  procumbent. 
Leaves  two  inches  long,  alternate,  petioled.  Flowers  final i, 
green ; peduncles  axillary,  very  fhort,  ufuaily  with  four 
males  at  the  top  and  two  females  below,  petals  of  the  fe- 
males twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Common  at  Cartha- 
gena in  South  America.  [9.  C.  citrifolium.  Lam.  26. 
Willd.  15.  (Ricinoides  arbor,  folio  citri;  Plum.  Sp.  20, 
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Burn?.  Artur,  tab.  240.  fig.  2.  Tourn.  65 6.)  “ Leaves 

ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  covered  with  a fhimng  meal ; fpikes 
axillary;  capftiles  round,  rough  with  warts,  filvery.”  A 
tree  about  the  fize  of  an  apple-tree,  with  a dark  red  bark. 
Leaves  very  numerous,  alternate,  petioled,  in  fize  and 
nearly  in  (hape  refembling  thofe  of  the  citron,  but  lefs  firm. 
Flowers  in  fpikes  near  a foot  long  ; malts  at  the  top;  calyx 
with  five  divifions ; petals  five,  white,  oval;  ftamens  nume- 
rous ; females  below  ; calyx  with  five  divifions,  powdery. 
Capfule  round,  a little  lefs  than  a hazel  nut,  covered  with 
a filvery  meal.  Seeds  oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular 
on  the  other.  Obferved  by  Plunder  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo.  20.  C.  balfamiferum,  Linn.  Mant.  lay.  Mart. 
25.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  50.  Jacq.  Amer.  255.  tab.  162.  fig. 
3.  pi£f.  124.  tab.  242.  Hort.  3.  tab.  46.  “ Leaves  ovate- 

lanceolate,  quite  entire,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe,  fca- 
brous,  tomentous  underneath  ; capfules  tomentous.”  A 
fhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  fweet-feented,  ereft,  branch- 
ed, diffufe,  covered  all  over  with  a clofe  yellowifh  dov;n. 
Leaves  fcatteringlv  alternate,  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
acute,  on  rather  long  petioks.  Flowers  fmall,  in  fpikes 
both  terminal  and  proceeding  from  the  divifions  of  the  up- 
per branches ; males  uppermofi,  with  a five-parted  calyx 
and  five  white  petals.  It  much  refembles  C.  humile,  («.  59.) 
but  its  leaves  are  not  heart-fhaped.  A native  of  tke  Weft 
Indies.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a thickifh,  yellowifh, 
fweet-feented  balfamic  juice,  which  drops  from  it  when  it  is 
cut  or  broken.  In  Martinico  this  juice  is  diftilled  with  fpirits 
of  wine,  and  a cordial  liquor  obtained,  which  is  introduced 
at  the  table  and  called  Eau  de  Mante.  21.  C.  erioanthemum. 
(C.  lanatum  ; Mart.  40.  Lour.  Cochinch.  581.  “ Leaves 
oppofite,  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth ; corollas 
woolly.”  A large  tree  with  fpreading  blanches.  Flowers 
white,  in  Ample  terminal  racemes;  males  at  the  top  ; calyx 
tubular,  five-parted,  ereft  ; petals  five,  egg-fhaped,  woolly 
within,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; filaments  fifteen,  the  length 
of  the  corolla  ; females  below  ; calyx  permanent,  five-leav- 
ed ; the  leaves  fpreading,  egg-fhaped,  acute;  corolla  none; 
germ  egg-fhaped  ; ftyle  none  ; ftigmas  three,  filiform,  fhort, 
bifid,  refltxed.  Capfule  egg-fhaped,  tubercled  at  the  top. 
A native  of  woods  in  Cochinchina.  La  Marck  having 
called  another  plant  lanatum,  (fee  n.  11.)  we  have  been  un- 
der a necefiity  of  giving  a new  name  to  the  prefent.  22.  C. 
farinofum.  Lam.  28.  Willd.  61.  “ Leaves  oppofite, 

ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  green  above,  covered  with 
a hoary  mealinefs  underneath  ; fpikes  flender.”  A beauti- 
ful fhrub,  remarkable  for  the  ftrong  contrail  of  colour  in 
the  upper  and  under  fides  of  the  leaves.  Branches  cylindri- 
cal, flender,  fmooth,  greyifh,  loofe,  feverai  times  dichoto- 
mous. Leaves  two  inches  long,  in  fhape  refembling  thofe 
of  common  fage,  on  fhort  petioles.  Spikes  two  or  three 
inches  long,  fome  terminal,  others  in  the  forks  of  the  upper 
branches ; female  flowers  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpike,  white, 
mealy,  with  five  acute  divifions ; germ  roundifh  ; ftyles 
three,  quadrifid,  widely  exoanding.  Found  by  Commer- 
fon  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  23.  C.  umbellatum. 
Willd.  42.  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  quite  en- 

tire, fmooth  on  both  fides;  flowers  in  terminal  umbels.” 
Whole  plant  quite  fmooth.  Branches  cylindrical,  cinereous- 
brown.  Leaves  three  ®r  four  inches  long,  Amply  veined. 
Umbel  Ample,  about  fix-flowered,  on  a capillary  peduncle. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  24.  C.  fericeum.  Lam.  25. 
Willd.  48.  (C.  matourenfe ; Aubl.  guian.  S79.  tab.  338  ) 
“ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  filky-hoary  underneath 
with  two  glands  at  the  bafe  ; female  calyxes  ciliated.”  A 
tree.  Frank  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  about  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  with  an  even  cinereous  bark  ; branches  tender. 


1. eaves  alternate,  entire,  on  rather  long  petioks.  Flowers 
in  a long,  loofe,  villous,  cinereous  fpike  ; calyx  of  the  males 
with  five  deep,  acute  divifions  ; petals  five,  lanceolate,  ci- 
nereous  ; filaments  eleven,  villous  at  the  bafe  ; calyx  of  the 
females  with  five  oval,  fringed  leaves  ; ftyks  from  twelve  to 
fixteeri,  curved  inwards;  braftes  two,  fmall,  feale-like  at 
the  bafe  of  each  pedicel.  A native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
25.  C .fubluleum.  Lam.  27.  Willd.  2fr  (C.guianenfe  ; Aubl. 
guian.  882.  tab.  339.)  “ Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
ferrated,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe,  ferruginous-tomen- 
tous  underneath  ; capfules  fmooth.”  A fmaller  tree  than 
the  preceding,  with  a trunk  not  more  than  fix  inches  in  di- 
ameter. I, eaves  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  vvhitifh,  fmall, 
in  axillary  i pikes  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  A native 
of  Guiana.  26.  C.  montanum.  Willd.  46.  “ Leaves 

ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  with  two  glands 
at  the  bafe,  tomentous  and  refinous  dotted  underneath.” 
Branches  cylindrical,  pubefeent.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches 
long,  petioled,  a little  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat 
fcabrous  on  the  upper  furface,  hoary  and  fprinkled  with 
v.ry  minute  fcarlet,  refinous  dots  underneath.  Racemes  ax- 
illary and  terminal,  two  inches  long.  The  hairs  in  this 
fpecies  are  not  ftellated.  Found  by  Klein  on  mount  Ka- 
lifghar,  near  Velur  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  27.  C.  coccineum. 
Mart.  45.  Willd.  38.  Vahl.  fymb.  2 97.  “ Leaves 

fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  with  two  dark  brown  glands  at  the  bafe,  dot- 
ted with  fcarlet  underneath  ; racemes  terminal.”  Branches 
cylindrical,  pulverulent-villous  near  the  fummit.  Leaves 
two  or  three  inches  long,  petioled,  attenuated  in  the  upper 
part,  rather  acute  at  the  bafe,  three-nerved,  reticularly 
veined  underneath  and  a little  coloured  by  numerous,  very 
minute,  pellucid,  fcarlet  dots ; petioles  an  inch  and  half 
long,  cylindrical.  Flowers  nearly  feflile ; racemes  two 
inches  long,  either  terminal  and  folitary,  or  crowded  in  the 
upper  axils;  peduncle  yellow-ferruginous,  angular;  ftyles 
reflexed  ; germ  white,  dotted  with  fcarlet.  Capfules  ob- 
long, fcarlet.  Vahl.  28.  C.  inopbyllum.  Mart.  27.  Willd.  14. 
Forft.  prod.  335.  “ Leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  quite 

entire;  ftem  arboreous.”  A native  of  New  Caledonia. 
29.  C.  alnifolium.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  13.  “ Leaves  inverfe- 
ly egg-fhaped,  petioled,  nearly  entire,  dotted  with  fcatter- 
ed  ftellated  hairs  ; racemes  elongated,  nearly  terminal.” 
Branches  dotted,  tomentous  towards  the  fummit.  Leaves 
alternate,  more  hairy  underneath  ; young  ones  tomentous, 
whitifh.  Flowers  in  flender,  loofe  racemes ; peduncles  and 
calyxes  fomewhat  tomentous;  filaments  of  the  males  ten, 
villous  or  bearded.  Capfules  almoft  feflile,  roundifh-oval, 
covered  with  fmall  ftellated  hairs,  which  fall  off  here  and 
there,  and  leave  thofe  parts  fmooth.  When  the  capfules 
fall  off,  the  receptacles  of  the  feeds  remain  on  the  common 
peduncle  with  three  teeth  at  their  fummit,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  permanent  pedicels.  Specimens  brought  by 
Dombey  from  Peru.  30.  C .betulinum.  Mart. 47.  Willd.  18. 
Vahl.  fymb.  2.  9S.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  un- 

equally toothed,  fcabrous-dotted  above,  pubefeent  under- 
neath ;- racemes  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaf.”  The  habit 
of  a birch.  Branches  cylindrical,  purplifh  ; younger  ones 
hoary,  covered  with  feales  and  ftellated  hairs.  Leaves  an 
inch  long,  with  a minute  pedicelled  gland  at  each  fide  of 
the  bafe  ; petiole  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Flowers  fmall,  a 
little  remote,  rough  with  hairs ; calyx  of  the  females  with 
five  linear,  obtufe  leaves.  A native  of  the  iiles  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Domingo.  31.  C.  glabellum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3. 
Mart.  5.  Lam.  23.  Willd.  16.  (C.  fruticofum,  foliis 

fubrotundo-ovatie,  fpicillis  axillaribus  ; Brown.  Jarn.  348, 
Mali  folio  arbor;  Sloan.  Jam.  139.  Hift,  2.  30.  tab.  174. 
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%s'  3>  40  “ Le*ves  egg-fhaped,  rather  obtufe,  quite  en- 
tire, even-furfaced ; fruit  peduncled.”  Seldom  lefs  than 
feven  or  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  glau- 
cous underneath.  Fruit  fmooth.  According  to  Browne, 
all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  of  an  affive  warm  nature,  and 
have  an  agreeable  fmell.  La  Marck  obferves  that  Slo3ne’s 
figures  belong  to  trees  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  ; 
and  that  in  one  of  them  the  flewers  are  in  iimple  terminal 
fpikes,  but  in  the  other  form  lateral  axillary  panicles.  A 
Native  of  Jamaica.  32.  C . glolofum.  Mart.  32.  Swartz, 
prod.  100.  “ Leaves  egg-lhaped,  obtufe,  entire;  pedun- 

cles in  pairs  ; flowers  dioicous  ; fruit  globular,  echinate- 
hifpid.”  A native  of  Jamaica.  33.  C. punRatum.  Mart.  2J. 
"VVilld.  43.  Retz.  Obf.  5.  30.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 

acute,  quite  entire,  tomentous  underneath,  dotted.”  Flow- 
ers in  a fpike.  Capfules  filky-hairy,  fcarlet.  Sent  from 
Ceylon  by  Koenig.  34.  C.  fefjllflorum.  Mart.  31.  Swartz, 
piod.  100.  “ Leaves  egg-lhaped,  acuminate,  quite  en- 

tire, fmooth  ; flowers  ftflile,  axillary,  dioicous,  with  five 
ftamens.”  A native  of  Hifpanioia.  33.  C.  onganfolium . 
Lam.  6.  ( Ricino  aflinis  odorifera,  teucrii  folio;  Sloan. 

Jam.  Hill.  1.  133.  tab.  86.  fig  3.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 
acute,  nearly  entire,  with  two  fetaceous  glands  at  the  bafe, 
tomentous-hoary  underneath.”  Refembling  C.  lineare 
(;/.  3.)  in  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  leaves,  but  differ- 
ing in  their  form.  Branches  very  flender,  cylindrical,  dif- 
fufe,  divided,  villous  only  at  the  fummit.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fmall,  entire  or  very  finely  toothed,  with  a longitudi- 
nal furrow  above,  nerved  underneath,  on  rather  long  pe- 
duncles. A native  of  St.  Domingo.  36.  C.  philippenfe. 
Lam.  14.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  acuminate, 

nearly  entire,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe,  tomentous  and 
reticulated  underneath  ; capfules  covered  with  a fcarlet 
wool.”  Branches  cylindrical,  (lightly  tomentous  at  the 
fummit.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  even  and  fmooth 
above,  nerved.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes  not  longer 
than  the  leaves.  A native  of  the  Philippine  iflands  ; found 
by  Sonnerat.  37.  C.  laccferum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  12.  Mart.  14. 
lam.  13.  Gaert.  tab.  107.  (Aleurites  laccifera  ; Willd. 
Ricinoides,  circeas  folio i Burns.  Zeyl.  20 r.  tab.  91.  Pluk. 
aim.  320.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  acuminate, 

toothed,  pu  long  petioles  ; calyxes  tomentous.”  Arr.iddle- 
fized  tree-  Branches  few,  long,  fpreading,  angular,  rugged. 
Leaves  Raftered.  Flowers  in  Ample  terminal  racemes,  white, 
with  five-leaved  Calyxes  ; males  uppermoft  ; corolla  five-pe- 
taled  ; ftamens  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Capfules  fmall,  glo- 
bular, not  grooved,  enciofed  at  the  bafe  by  the  permanent 
fpreading  calyx.  A native  of  Ceylon,  Cochinchiiia,  and  Cam- 
bodia. Avery  fine  lac  exudes  fpontaneoufly  from  the  tree, 
appearing  like  a fmall  pearl  or  bud  within  the  axils  of  its 
branches-  It  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  to  var- 
nifn  their  lances,  the  handles  of  their  knives,  &c.  38.  C. 

if  Hum . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  jo.  Mart.  12.  Lam.  21.  Willd. 
36.  Gaert.  tab..  107.  (Pinos  indica  ; Bauh.  Pin.  492.  n. 
n.  Lignum  moluccenfe  ; Bauh.  Pin.  393.  n.  12.  Rici- 
noides indica  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  200.  tab.  90.  Granum  mo- 
luccarum  ; Rumph.  Amb.  4.  9S.  tab.  42.  Cade-avenacu; 
Rlieed.  Mai.  2.  61.  tab.  33.  Rai.  Hill.  167.  1S03.  1830. 
1855.  Supp.  1 12.  666.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate, 

ierrated,  fmooth,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe  ; petioles 
fhorter  than  the  leaves;  racemes  terminal.”  ' A rniddle- 
fized  tree.  Trunl  rather  flender  ; branches  few,  fmooth, 
fpreading,  leafy  on  their  upper  part.  Leaves  alternate- 
nerved  ; young  ones  ftudded  with  deflated  hairs,  which  give 
them  a dotted  appearance.  Flowers  whitifh,  or  inclining  to 
yellow;  males  uppermoft  ; 'calyx  five-parted;  petals  five; 
iiatnens  about  Cxteen  ; females  below ; calyx  fmall,  five- 
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leaved,  deflated,  reflexed  under  the  capfule.  Capfules  alrroft 
the  tize  of  a hazel-nut,  fmooth,  three-furrowed.  Seeds  oval- 
oblong,  a little  finning,  convex  on  one  fide,  very  obtufely- 
angular  on  the  other.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  its  medicinal,  and  particularly 
of  its  purgative  qualities.  Both  its  wood  and  its  leeds  are 
inufe;  but  on  account  of  their  very  viohnt  acrid  nature, 
they  are  little  efteemed  in  Europe,  and  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  difpenfatories  either  of  London  cr  Edin- 
burgh. 39.  C.  congejlum.  Mart.  4T.  Lour.  Coch.  5ft3, 
“ Leaves  egg-lhaped,  gafln  ferrated,  fmooth,  veined,  flowers 
cluftered,  naked,  axillary.”  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby,  five 
feet  high,  with  many  reclining  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
unequal.  Flowers  both  male  and  female  without  petals  ; 
ftamens  eighteen.  Capfules  pendulous.  A native  of  China, 
about  Canton.  40.  C.  clentatum.  (C.  populifolium  ; Willd. 
35.  Mart.  38.  Swartz.  Prod.  101.  Flor.  Ind.  Occ.  1x97. 
Vahl.  Symb.  2.97.)  4!  Leaves  broad-egg- fhaped.  acuminate, 
ferrate-toothed,  with  two  glands  at  the  bate  (one,  Vahl.); 
petioles  the  length  of  the  leaves  ; racemes  terminal,  ereft, 
folitary.”  Branches  fmooth,  fcarred.  Leaves  near  together 
towards  the  top  of  the  branches,  with  deflated  fulvous  hairs 
on  both  (idea.  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  fmooth,  coloured ; 
of  the  females,  with  lanceolate,  hairy,  tooth-gafiled  leaves, 
and  glandular  teeth  ; germ  rough  with  hairs.  A native  of 
Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies.  As  both 
Miller  and  La  Marck  have  a different  populifolium  (fee  n. 
64,  65.)  we  have  given  a new  trivial  name  to  the  plant  be- 
fore us.  41.  C.  acuminatum.  Lam.  17.  “ Leaves  egg- 
lhaped,  acuminate,  fome  entire,  others  thinly  and  (lightly 
toothed,  without  glands,  tomentous  underneath ; fpikes 
axillary  and  terminal;  tomentous  ferruginous.”  Branches 
fomewhat  tomentous,  comprefled  towards  the  fummit. 
Leaves  large,  obliquely  nerved,  reticularly  veined  ; upper 
ones  often  oppofite  ; petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  ferrugi- 
nous-tomentous.  Spiles  generally  Ample  ; filaments  thirty 
or  more,  not  united  at  the  bale.  Found  by  Commerfon  at 
Port  Praflin  in  New  Britain.  It  refembles  C.  japonicum 
( n . 9 7.),  bat  differs  in  being  fhrubby,  or  perhaps  a tree,  and 
in  having  leaves  not  entirely  fmooth.  42.  C.  rhombifoiium. 
Willd.  70.  “ L aves  rhomboid- egg-lhaped,  acuminate, 

femttimes  repand,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  fprinkled  with  pel- 
lucid dots;  racemes  panicled,  pubefeent.”  Leaves  fome 
repand,  others  quite  entire  ; younger  ones  covered  with  a 
flight  pubefeence.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  IDif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  preced’ng  by  the  fliape  and  fmoothnefs 
of  its  leaves,  and  from  C.  japonicum,  by  having  none  of  its 
leaves  (lightly  three-lobed,  as  well  as  by  its  fhrubby  ftem. 

43.  C. paniculalum.  Lam.  16.  Willd.  29.  Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  fomewhat  rhomboidal,  .mucronate,  entire  or  (lightly 
toothed,  witlrtwo  glands  at  the  bafe,  tomentous  underneath  ; 
panicle  ferruginous-tomentous.”  1. eaves  a lutle  reienabiing 
thofe  of  black  poplar,  dark-green,  and  fmooth  above, 

.whitifh,  inclining  to  ferruginous  underneath.  Flowers  very 
numerous,  fmall,  feflile,  in  a rather  large,  branched  panicle. 
Found  by  Commerfon  and  Sonnerat  in  the  ifland  of  Java. 

44.  C.  fehiferum.  Tallow-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Matt.  9. 

Lam.  22.  (Stillingia  febifera  ; Willd.  Ricinus  chinenfis 
febifera  ; Pet.  Gaz.  53.  tab.  54.  fig.  3.  Lvonymo  aflinis ; 
Pluk.  Amaltb.  76.  tab.  390.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  rhom- 

boidal-egg-fliaped,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  with  two 
very  fmall  glands  at  the  bafe.”  A tree  about  the  height  of 
a pear  tree,  and  in  habit  refembling  a cherry  tree,  with  a 
light-grey,  foft  bark  ; branches  long,  flexible,  fmooth, 
leafy  from  the  middle.  Leaves  fcattered,  numerous,  be- 
coming fmaller,  and  forming  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  broader  than  long,  refembling  thofe  of  the  black 
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poplar,  but  not  toothed,  green  and  fmooth  on  both  Tides, 
deciduous,  turning  red  before  they  fall  ; ltipules  two  at  the 
bafe  of  the  young  leaves,  membranous,  linear-lanceolate. 
Flowers  in  fpikes  two  inches  long,  and  rcfembling  catkins  ; 
males  numerous,  very  frnall,  pediceiled  ; calyx  very  (hort, 
one-ltafed,  almoft  truncated,  or  very  little  divided  ; ftamens 
from  three  to  five,  but  little  longer  than  the  calyx  ; females 
few,  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpikcs.  Capfules  oval,  painted,  with 
three  convex  (ides,  fmooth,  hard.  Seeds  almoft  hemifphe- 
rical,  convex  on  one  fide,  flattened  and  furrowed  on  the  other, 
covered  with  a delicate  fnow-white  fubftance.  Thefe  feeds 
are  attached  by  their  upper  interior  part  to  three  thread-like 
receptacles,  and  remain  after  the  fix  valves  of  thecapfule  have 
fallen  off,  fo  that  the  fpike  then  feems  compofed  of  frnall 
racemes  with  very  white  berries.  A native  of  China,  on 
the  banks  of  rnulets.  The  Chinefe  obtain  a kind  of  tal- 
low' from  the  feeds  after  they  have  been  well  cleared  of  the 
white  fubftance  in  which  they  are  enclofed,  which  would 
otherwife  conliderably  leffen  the  quantity  of  oil.  For  this 
purpofe  they  are  fteeped  ten  or  ft' teen  days  in  water,  after 
which  this  covering  may  be  compleaily  rubbed  oft,  though 
not  without  fome  difficulty.  The  oil  drops  from  the  prtfs 
like  thick  glutinous  iamp  oil,  and  foon  hardens  to  che  con- 
fidence of  common  tallow.  This  tallow  is  alfo  obtained  by 
boiling  the  feed,  and  Ikimming  off  the  oil  as  it  rifes.  Candles 
made  of  it  are  very  white,  but  are  fometimes  coloured  by 
adding  to  it  a little  vermilion  ; thefe  candles,  (ays  fir  George 
Staunton,  are  firmer  than  thofe  of  tallow,  as  well  as  free  from 
all  offenlive  odour  ; but  they  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  wax 
or  fpermaceti.  45.  C.  nutans.  Mart.  26.  Willd.  34.  Vah!. 
Symb.  2.  96.  Forft.  Prod.  354.  * Leaves  rhomboidal-egg- 
(haped,  acuminate,  undulated,  fmooth  ; glands  marginal.” 
Similar  to  the  preceding  ; but  its  leaves  are  lefs  acuminate, 
and  the  glands  are  not  on  the  petiole  at  the  infertion  of  the 
leaf,  but  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf  itfeif,  a little  above  its 
bafe.  Spikes  two  or  three  inches  long.  Flowers  in  two 
rows.  A native  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  i(Ls,  and  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  4 6.  C.  braBeatum.  Lam.  18.  Willd.  33. 

“ Leaves  oppofite,  efpecially  the  upper  ones,  acute,  entire, 
with  two  glands  at  the  bafe,  tomentous  underneath  ; ra- 
cemes long,  loofe,  bratieate.”  Branches  cylindrical,  feveral 
times  dichotomous,  cinereous,  tomentous,  a little  ferruginous 
near  the  fummit.  Leaves  petioled.  Petioles,  peduncles, 
calyxes,  and  germs  tomentous  and  villous.  Raceme  from 
four  to  fix  inches  long,  fimple,  proceeding  from  the  forks 
of  the  upper  branches ; braftes  oblong-lanceolate,  ftfiile, 
caducous.  Flowers  pediceiled,  from  two  to  five  together  in 
lateral  bundles  ; females  large  ; ca’yx  with  five  oval-oblong 
leaves;  germ  large,  trigonous  ; ftyles  three,  multifid,  pen- 
cil-fhaped.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafear.  47.  C.  lucidum.  Linn.  Sp.  P).  11.  Mart.  13. 
Lam.  24.  Willd.  44.  Swartz.  Flor.  Ind.  Occ.  2.  1193.  (C. 
p alien s ; Linn.  Mant.  497.  Mart.  36.  Swartz.  Prod.  ico. 
C.  fpicatum  ; Berg.  Tranf.  Roy.  Soc.  176S.  p.  132.  tab. 

7.  C.  ere&um,  glabrum  ; Brown.  Jam.  347.  n.  6.) 
u Leaves  oppofite,  egg-(haped,  acuminate,  neaily  entire, 
fmooth  on  both  fidcs;  racemes  ereft,  terminal ; calyxes  larger 
than  the  fruit.”  Calyx  of  the  males  ten-leaved,  imbricated, 
hirfute  on  the  inner  fide  ; corolla  rone  ; that  of  the  fe- 
males five-leaved  ; getmhiriute.  A native  of  Jamaica.  48.  C. 
eriofpermum.  Lam.  30.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  acu- 
minate, quite  entire ; racemes  compound  ; feeds  involved  in  a 
reddifh  wool.”  Branches  {lender,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  leafy. 
Leaves  green  and  fmooth  above,  greeniih  underneath,  with 
a fine  down,  chiefly  on  the  edges.  Flowers  in  axillary  and 
terminal  racemes.  Capfules  ova),  dotted.  Seeds  feveral  in 
each  cell.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  Brazil,  near  Rio-Ja- 
Vol,  X, 


neiro.  La  March’s  fpecimens  were  without  flowers,  and  he 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  the  polyfpermous  ceils  of  the  cap- 
fule  render  its  true  genus  dubious.  49.  C.  caffmoides. 
Lam.  31.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  toothed,  (mouth 
on  both  (ides  ; petioles  fcabrous,  channelled  ; fpikes  few- 
flowered.”  A frnall  fhrub.  Branches  very  (lender,  (lightly 
ferruginous-tomentous  near  the  top.  Leaves  leffened  at 
both  ends.  Flowers  in  (hort,  ferruginous,  terminal  fpikes  ; 
calyx  and  germ  with  (hort,  ftellated  hairs;  ftyles  three,  tri- 
fid or  quadrifid.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  ilLnd  of 
Madagafcar.  50.  C-  /havens.  Linn.  Sp  PI.  13.  Mart.  20. 
Lam.  32.  Willd.  63.  (C.  frutkulofuin  & villofum  ; 

Brown.  Jam.  347.  n.  3.)  “Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong, 
acuminate,  quite  entire,  hoary  above,  tomentous  under- 
neath, with  two  pediceiled  glands  at  the  bale;  little  branches 
denfely  tomenfccus.”  A (hrub,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Pe- 
tioles fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Spikes  from  the  forks  of  the 
branches.  A native  of  Jamaica.  51.  C . Richardi.  Willd. 
64.  “ Leaves  very  (lightly  heart-fhaped,  oblong  lanceolate, 
mucronate,  quite  entire,  fcabrous,  tomentous  underneath, 
with  two  glands  at  the  bafe.”  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  or 
two  inches  long,  obtufe,  with  a joint.  Little  branches  and 
petioles  with  a yellowifh  down.  Raceme  two  inches  long, 
peduncled,  terminal,  and  from  the  forks  of  the  branches. 

52.  C.  Afhroites.  Mart.  24.  Willd.  66.  Hort.  Kew.  3, 

p.  375-  ? “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  fomewhat  heart- 

fhaped,  fcabrous,  tomentous  underneath,  with  two  glands 
at  the  bafe ; little  branches  more  denfely  tomentous  ” 
Willd.  “ Leaves  oval,  fomewhat  heart  (haped,  quite  en- 
tire, ftellate-tomentous  on  both  (ides.  Little  branches  more 
denfely- tomentous.”  Hort.  Kew.  Leaves  two  inches  long 
and  more,  green  above,  and  covered  with  numerous  elevated 
dots,  and  fcattered  ftellated  haiis,  with  two. pediceiled  glands 
at  the  bafe,  the  pedicels  tomentous.  Raceme  terminal,  and 
in  the  forks  of  the  branches.  Willd.  A native  of  tha 
Weft  Indies.  The  laft  three  fpecies  are  nearly  allied. 

53.  C.  leprofum.  Willd.  65.  “ Leaves  cordate,  lanceolate, 

quite  entire,  tomentous  underneath  ; little  branches  more 
denfely  tomentous ; fpikes  axil'ary.”  Leaves  three  inches 
long,  green  above,  and  ftt  with  numerous  ftellated  hairs, 
denfely  tomentous,  and  white  underneath.  Spikes  on  long 
peduncles.  No  glands  at  the  bafe  ot  tbe  leaves.  A native 
of  St.  Domingo.  54.  C.  mucronalum.  Willd.  32.  “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  roundifli,  elliptical,  obtufe,  mucronate,  quite 
entire,  tomentous  on  both  lides.”  Branches  and  petioles 
ferruginous-tomentous.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  mefpi- 
lus  cotoneafter,  almoft  an  inch  long,  thick,  on  long  petioles. 
Spikes  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half  long,  axillary,  and  termi- 
nal. A native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  55.  C.  al- 
thtecefulium.  Mart.  29.  (Ricinoides,  althsete  folio;  Plum. 
Cat.  20.)  “ Leaves  oblong-heart-lhaped,  tomentous  ; fttai 

branched  ; fpikes  terminal.”  A fhrnb,  fix  or  feven  feet 
high;  branches  covered  with  a yellowilh  down.  Leaves  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  one  inch  broad,  on  long  petioles, 
acute,  curved  on  botti  (ides,  with  down  like  chat  on  the 
branches.  Flowers  in  long,  loofe  fpikes ; males  uppermoft; 
corollas  white,  deeply  five-cleft;  ftamens  five,  taper;  fe- 
males below ; calyxes  large,  woollv.  Capfules  round.  Sent 
to  Miller  from  Jamaica  by  Dr.  Houfton.  56.  C.  aroma - 
tlcum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  14.  Mart.  16.  Willd.  55.  Vahl. 
Symb.  2.  98.  Gasrt.  tab.  107.  (C.  tiliaefolium,  13.  Lam. 

R emoides,  circese  folds,  media;  Burm.  Zeyl.  202.  it.) 

“ Leaves  heart- (h aped,  fcabrous,  fomewhat  ftrrated,  peti- 
oled 3 ftern  arboreous.”  Linn.  “Leaves  cordate  egg- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  fcabrous,  with  petioled  glands  underneath 
at  the  bafe,  and  on  the  edges;  racemes  terminal.”  Vahl. 

“ Leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  heart- (haped,  finely  ferrated, 
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{cabroua,  pubefcent  underneath,  with  two  glands  at  the 
bafe  ; lowed  ferratures  with  pedicelled  glands  ; raceme  ter- 
minal.” Willd.  A m;ddle-fized  tree.  Branches  fpreading, 
fubdividtd,  cylindrical,  rugged,  marked  with  interfperfed 
minute  and  larger  dots,  tomcntous  towards  the  end,  with 
ftcllated  hairs.  Leaves  large,  fpreading,  unequally  ier- 
rated  ; younger  ones  acuminate,  fomewhat  tomentous,  w:th 
ftcllated  hairs,  efpecially  underneath  ; older  ones  cbtufe,  al- 
moil  naked,  only  a little  hairy  on  the  veins,  paler,  dotted 
and  rugged  underneath  ; petioles  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  leal,  tomentous  ; ftipules  briftle-ihaped,  deciduous.  Ra- 
cemes two  inches  long,  quite  fimple,  rather  ere£t ; bradte 
briftle-ihaped  at  the  bafe  of  each  pedicel.  Flowers  nume- 
rous, fcattered,  villous ; males  uppermoft ; leaves  cf  the 
calyx  numerous,  egg-fhaped  ; ftamens  viilous  at  the  bafe. 
Linn,  and  Vahl.  Calyx  of  the  females  fhort,  five-leaved, 
reflexed  under  the  capfule.  Capfule  egg-fhaped  or  globular, 
fmooth,  coriaceous,  thick,  brown,  marked  with  fix  paler 
lines.  Seeds  ovate-oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on 
the  other,  rough  on  all  fides,  with  obfeure  tubercles.  Gffirt. 
A native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  Grertner  aflerts  that  ha- 
lecus  littorea  of  Linnaeus  is  erroneoufly  quoted  by  Linnseus 
as  a fynonym.  It  appears  to  have  been  folely  on  account 
ef  this  fynonym  that  La  Marck  was  induced  to  make  this 
fpecies  a variety  of  his  tiliaefolium,  though  tie  acknowledges 
that  his  plant  does  not  in  all  refpefts  correfpond  with  Rum- 
phius’s  defeription,  and  feems  almoft  equally  inclined  to 
coniidcr  his  mauntianum  as  the  true  aromaticum  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  certainly  very  nearly  allied,  but  we  think  not 
the  fame  ; we  fnall  therefore  keep  them  diftinft,  and  leave 
it  to  future  obfervers  to  determine  their  identity  or  differ- 
ence. 57.  C.  maurilamum.  Lam.  12.  (Halecus  terreftris 
albus;  Rumph.  Amb.  3.  iy‘3.  tab.  127.  A.)  “ Leaves 

cordate-oblong,  acute,  finely  ferrated,  flightiy  fcabrous  ; 
peduncles  and  petioles  woolly  ; racemes  terminal.”  A tree  ; 
young  branches  woolly,  whitifh.  Leaves  for  the  molt  part 
alternate,  acute,  green,  and  almoft  fmooth  above,  but  a 
little  rough,  with  fmall  woolly  dots ; flightiy  woolly  and 
cinereous  underneath.  Flowers  white,  in  woolly  terminal 
racemes ; males  uppermoft ; calyx  tomentous,  one-leafed, 
with  five  diviftons  ; petals  five,  white,  woolly;  ftamens  from 
thirty  to  fifty,  fhort ; females  pedicelled  ; caiyx  and  corolla 
as  in  the  males  ; germ  tomentous  ; ftyies  at  leaft  twelve, 
Short,  villous.  Capfules  tomentous.  Seeds  egg-fhaped,  Alin- 
ing, with  a fomewhat  triangular  umbilicus.  Found  by 
Commerfon  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  58.  C.  fealrum. 
Willd.  56.  “ Leaves  oblong-egg- fhaped,  cordate,  acumi- 

nate, quite  entire,  fcabrous  above,  hoary-pubefeent  under- 
neath ; racemes  terminal.”  A flirub,  eight  feet  high  ; 
branches  cvlindrical,  hoary.  Leaves  three  inches  long  and 
more;  petioles  hoary.  Racemes  an  inch  and  half  long,,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  next  fpccies,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  fome- 
what different  in  form,  are  fcabrous  above,  with  dots  only, 
not  with  ftcllated  hairs,  and  are  pubefcent  underneath,  but 
not  tomencous.  A native  of  dry  rocky  ground  about  Ca- 
raccas.  59.  G.  hv.fnile,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  16.  Mart.  17.  Willd. 
57.  (C.  fidsefoliuin ; Lam.?  Croton  fruticofum  minus; 

Brown.  Jam.  526.)  “Leaves  heart  -fhaped,  quite  entire, 
Somewhat  ciliated,  fcabrous,  tomentous  underneath.”  L;nn. 
“ Leave’s  fomewhat  cordate-egg  fhaped,  ' acute,  quite  en- 
tire, lcabrous  above,  tomentous  underneath.”  Willd. 
•“  Leaves  cordate-oval,  entire,  fcabrous,  hoary,  tomentous 
underneath  ; racemes  fmall,  terminal.”  Lam.  A flirub  two 
ieet  high,  with  a fmooth  branching  Stem  ; branches  hoary 
at  the  end.  Leaves  alternate,  rufous,  clammy,  fcabrous, 
with  warts  wliich  are  terminated  by  minute  white  hairs, 
contiguous  at  the  bafe  ; petioles  fomewhat  hairy.  Flowers 
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in  terminal,  ere&  fpikes ; males  uppermoft,  from  five  to 
feven,  fmailer,  whitifh;  calyx  with  live  hoary  leaves  (with 
five  divilions;  Lam.);  petals  five,  white,  equal  to  the  ca- 
lyx (fmooth  and  coloured  without,  villous  at  the  edges  and 
within;  Lam.)  filaments  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  (at 
leaft  fix  ; Lam.)  anthers  coinprcffed,  whitifh  ; females  be- 
low, larger,  greenifh;  calyx  five-leaved  (tomentous,  with 
five  acute  deep  divifions ; Lam.)  corolla  none  ; germ  three- 
grooved,  hirfute  (flightiy  tomentous;  Lam.)  ftyies  three, 
white,  contiguous  at  the  bafe,  four-parted  to  the  middle 
(bifid  or  trifid;  Lam.)  ftigmas  firft  white,  then  rufefeent. 
Capfule  fomewhat  hirlute.  Seeds  rounoifh.  The  fmell  of 
the  w’hole  herb  is  ftrong  and  balfamic.  Swartz.  A native 
of  Jamaica.  La  Marck’s  plant  was  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  materially  different  from  that  of  Lin- 
naeus. 60.  C.  n'tveum.  Mart.  50.  Jacq.  Amer.  pi<R.  tab. 
243.  Lam.  10?  “Leaves  heart-ftiaped,  acuminate,  finely 
ferrated;  tomentous-fhining  underneath  ;”  Jacq.  “Leaves 
cordate-oblong,  acute,  entire,  undulated  at  the  edges,  to- 
mentous-iilvery  underneath.”  Lam.  A flirub  ten  feet  high, 
having  in  ail  its  parts  a pleafant  aromatic  fmell.  Leaves 
green  above.  Flowers  in  clofe  fpikes  an  inch  long,  coming 
out  before  the  leaves  ; males  very  numerous ; females  few, 
either  iituated  below,  or  intermingled  with  the  males  ; ca- 
lyx tomentous,  fomewhat  ferruginous;  corolla  white;  ftyies 
three,  branched,  the  length  of  the  germ,  reflexed,  and  em- 
bracing it  clofely.  The  male  flowers  are  in  fuch  vaft  abun- 
dance that  when  they  fall  off,  they  whiten  all  the  ground. 
In  the  fpecimen  from  which  La  Marck  formed  his  fpecific 
charadter,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  prefent  plant, 
the  leaves  are  either  entire,  or  flightiy  undulated  at  the 
edges,  not  toothed  cr  ferrated.  A native  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies. 6i.  C.  falv'uefoLium.  Mart.  30.  Mill.  (Ricinus  falvise 
folio;  Pet.  hurt.  lie. ) “ Leaves  heart- fhaped,  acute,  tomen- 

tous ; flowers  in  terminal  and  axillary  fpikes.”  A fhrub  near 
dour  feet  high,  with  a filvery  bark.  Leaves  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  broad  at  the  bafe,  tomentous 
on  both  fides,  yellowifh-green  above,  filvery  underneath. 
Flowers  fmall,  white  ; calyxes  woolly.  Capfules  roundifh. 
62.  C.  nitens.  Mart.  34.  Willd.  47.  Swartz,  prod.  10©. 
Flor.  ind.  occ.  2.  1189.  “ Leaves  fomewhat  cordate-egg  - 

fliaped,  acuminate,  entire,  lmooth,  fhining,  iilveryfqua- 
mous  underneath  ; racemes  axillary,  ereff,  fhorter  than  the 
leaves.”  Leaves  covered  underneath  with  minute  feales,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a pellucid  point.  A native  of  Ja- 
maica. 63.  C.  micans.  Willd.  52.  Swartz.  Plor.  ind. 
occ.  2.  j 1 85.  (Ricinus  dulcis  popu.nea  fronde  argentea  : 
Pick.  aim.  tab.  220.  fig.  5.  Breyn.  prod.  2.)  “ Leaves 

cordate-egg-fliapcd,  attenuated,  fomewhat  toothed,  green 
and  warty-fq.uamous  above,  filvery  fhining  underneath  ; ra- 
cemes terminal,  ertdi.”  A native  of  Jamaica,  64.  C. 
popul folium.  Lam.  7.  (Ricinoides  foliis  pop uli  hirfuti;  Plum. 
Sp.  20.  MSS.  4.  tab.  123.  Tourn.  656.)  “ Leaves  heait- 

Ihaped,  acuminate,  ferrated,  villous  tomentous  underneath  ; 
fpike  terminal.”  A middle- fized  tree,  but  little  fpreading. 
Branches  cylindrical,  cloathed  with  a fhort  down.  Leaves 
alternate  petioled,  fometimes  a little  angular,  greeniih  above, 
whitifh  underneath.  Male  flowers  uppermoft  ; calyx  with 
five  divifions  ; petals  five,  white  ; ftamens  numerous  ; fe- 
males, calyx  quinquefid  ; ftyies  three,  bifid.  Seeds  fprink- 
led  with  fmall  black  dots.  Found  by  Plumierinthe  illandof 
St.  Vincent.  65.  C.  Milleri.  (C.  populifolium  ; Mil!,  didt,) 
“ Leaves  heart-lhaped,  acuminate,  light  green  above,  woolly 
underneath ; fpikes  fhort,  laceral.”  A fnrub,  ieven  or 
eight  feet  high,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  fending 
out  many  irregular  branches.  Leaves  near  four  inches  long, 
and  two  broad  in  their  vvidtft  part,  on  (lender  petioles. 

Flowers 
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Flowers  whitifh  green.  Sent  from  Jamaica  to  Miller  by- 
Robert  Millar.  66.  C.  qudrifetofwn.  Lam.  19.  “ Lea-res 

{lightly  heart-fhaped,  acuminate!  finely  lerrated,  rough,  to- 
mentous,  with  four  briftles  underneath  at  the  bafe.” 
Branches  tomentous  towards  the  top,  with  feparate  hairs 
which  render  them  fomewhat  hilpid.  Leaves  petioled, 
whitiih  green  above  and  rough,  with  woolly  points,  very- 
woolly  underneath  ; with  four  rather  long  bridles  at  the 
bafe,  each  terminated  by  a truncated  concave  gland.  Flow- 
ers in  nearly  terminal,  woolly  racemes,  fix  inches  long  01- 
more  ; calyx  of  the  males  tomentous,  five-leaved  ; petals 
five,  tom  ntous  on  the  ontfide  ; filaments  more  than  twenty, 
bearded  at  the  bafe,  but  not  at  all  united.  Found  by  Dom- 
bey  in  Peru.  67.  C.  pungens.  Willd.  32.  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  3. 
tab.  622.  Colleft.  4.  p.  27.  “ Leaves  deeply  heart-fhaped, 

very  acuminate,  finely  ftrrated,  feabrous  above,  tomentous 
underneath,  with  four  glands  at  the  bafe.”  Glands  pedi- 
celled, two  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaf.  A native 
of  the  Caraccas.  It  difF  rs  from  the  preceding  in  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  but  feems  only  a variety.  68.  C.  penicillatum. 
Willd.  53.  Ventenat  choix  12.  tab.  12.  (C.  ciliato-giandu- 
lofum  ; Grteg.  dec.  4.  51.)  “Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acu- 
minate, quite  entire,  glandular-ciliated,  tomentous  under- 
neath, with  a penci'-fhaped  bundle  of  pedicelled  glands  at 
the  bafe,  and  two  others  at  the  bafe  of  the  petiole.’'  A 
Ihrub  ; little  brandies  hoary-pubefeent.  Racemes  two  inches 
long,  axillary,  near  the  top  of  the  branches  ; filaments  not 
united.  A native  of  Cuba.  69.  C.  macrophyllum.  Mart. 
j7-  Willd.  54*  Swartz,  prod.  100.  Flor.  ind.  occ.  2.  1 196. 
“ Leaves  cordate-roundifh,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  thick, 
tomentous,  nerved  underneath.”  A native  of  Jamaica. 
70.  C,  Ullafoluim.  Lana.  11.  Leaves  heart-fhaped , round- 
ilh,  feabrous,  fomewhat  ferrated,  petioled  ; racemes  axil- 
lary.” A fmall  tree,  with  a greyifh  bark.  Upper  part  of 
the  branches,  petioles,  nerves  of  the  leaves,  peduncles  and 
calyxes  whitifh-tomentous.  Leaves  alternate,  fcarcely  acute, 
on  very  fhort  petioles.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  lfles 
ef  France  and  Bourbon.  71.  C.  corylifoTmm.  Lam.  8. 
“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  roundifh,  acuminate,  ferrated,  dot- 
ted, nearly  fmooth  on  both  fides.”  Small  branches,  pe- 
tioles, peduncles,  .nerves  of  the  leaves  and  young  leaves 
fomewhat  tomentous  and  whitifh.  Leaves  alternate,  petio- 
led, fometimes  a little  angular.  Racemes  four  or  five  inches 
long,  pcduncled,  folitary,  lateral,  near  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  Flowers  pedicelled.  A native  of  the  Antilles. 
72.  C.  moluccanum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15.  Mart.  19.  Lam. 
17.  Willd.  59.  (Nux  juglans  moluccana  bifida;  Burm. 
zey.  I/O.  Camirium;  Rumph.  amb.  2.  180.  tab.  58.  Ca- 
mirium cordifolium ; Gcert.  tab.  127.  fig.  2.  Ambinux  five 
bancou'.ia  ; Cornmerf.  M3S.  Kerb,  and  fig.)  Nuts  of 
Baucoul.  “Leaves  heart  shaped,  angular,  feabrous,  to- 
mentous underneath.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped,  angular,  obtufe,  repand,  feabrous,  tomentous  un- 
derneath.” Willd.  <!  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  angular,  with 
two  glands  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  bafe  ; calyxes  of  the 
male  flowers  two-parted.”  Lam.  A thick  low  tree, 
branched  like  the  common  walnut  tree.  Leaves  alternate 
or  fcattered,  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  large,  wuh 
three  or  five  angular  lobes,  fmooth  on  both  fides  when  com- 
pletely unfolded,  covered  .with  a reddifh  mealy  down  when 
young  ; fometimes  oblong,  ; cute,  nearly  entire ; petioles 
rather  long.  Flowers  in  a terminal,  much  branched  pani- 
cle ; males  very  numerous,  on  angular  tomentous  pedun- 
cles, without  bradtes  ; calyx  tomentous  ; divided  into  two 
oval  concave  lobes,  oppofite  to  each  other  and  almoft 
equal  ; petals  five,  oblong,  linear,  almolt  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx ; ftamens  about  ten,  fcarcely  lunger  than  the 


calyx ; females  not  feen  bv  La  Mafck.  Fruit  a nut, 
broader  than  long,  tranverfely  oval,  with  a fhort  point  at 
itafumno.it,  containing,  under  a hulk  fomewhat  reiembling 
that  of  a common  wainut,  two  woodv  fhells  (noyaux)  about 
the  tize  of  a chefnut,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  pointed  at  the 
fummit,  a little  corr.preffed  laterally,  with  a cavity  on  the 
interior  fide,  whitifh,  one-celled,  enclofrng  a plesfarit  tailed 
kernel  or  feed.  A native  of  the  Moluccas  and  Ceylon,  and 
according  to  Commerfon,  naturalized  in  the  ifland  of  Bour- 
bon. We  have  confined  ourfelvcs  to  La  Merck  s deferip- 
tion  as  it  is  the  fulleft,  and  taken  from  fpecimcris  recently 
obtained  from  Commerfon.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  it  cannot  belong  to  this  genus  ; and  it  is  iurpril- 
ing  that  La  Marck,  who  is  generally  ready  enough  to  coi- 
rect  Linnaeus,  has  paffed  it  over  with  flightly  obfirving 
that  in  its  fruit  it  approaches  aleurites,  a new  genus  formed 
for  a plant  found  by  Forfter  in  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea. 
Juffieu  afterwards  obfirved,  that  it  ought  to  be  referred  to 
that  genus,  which  Gcertner  has  fince  called  camirium,  the 
onginal  name  in  Rumphius,  and  of  which  he  has  given 
the  following  corrected  generic  charadler  from  the  MS. 
notes  of  Dr.  Solandtr.  Male  and  female  flowers  feparate. 
on  the  fame  plant.  Males ; calyx  one-leafed,  unequally 
two,  three  or  four-.cleft  ; ore  fegment  larger  : corolla  with 
five  petals,  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  inferted  into  tne 
receptacle,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; ftamens  feveral,  up  to 
fixteen.  Females ; calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  males;  nec- 
taries; five  egg- fhaptd  glands  within  the  bafe  of  the  petals; 
germ  fuperior.  Drupe  dry,  two-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  nu- 
cumeiitaceous.  The  kernels  of  the  prefect  plant  yield 
abundance  of  oil,  which  is  ufed  in  the  country  for  candles 
and  other  domeltic  purpofes.  73 • C*  §dffyP!f°^um ■ ^3rt- 
48.  Wild,  73.  Vahl.  fymb.  2.  98.  tab.  49.  “ Leaves 

hcart-lhaped,  three-lobed,  tomentous,  with  two  glands 
underneath  at  the  bafe.”  A tall  tree.  Branches  cylindri- 
cal, tomentous-hoaryr  at  the  top.  Leaves  duller, ed  towards 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  alternate,  nine  inches  long  or 
more,  thinly  and  flightly  toothed,  tomentous  on  both  hdes 
with  ftcllated  hairs,  whiter  underneath,  foft ; lobes  egg- 
Ihaped,  acute,  middle  one  elongated ; petiole  one-third  the 
length  of  the  leaf.  Raceme  about  a ipan  long,  terminal, 
eredl,  tomentous.  Flowers  numerous,  fcattered,  males  in- 
termixed with  females  ; germ  niiiute,  hoary.  A native  of 
the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  74*  G.  capenfe.  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
422.  Mart.  21.  Willd.  68.  Thunb.  prod,  x J 7 . “ Leaves 
three-lobed-hailate,  and  lanceolate,  quite  entire.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  75.  C.  fenegaienfe . Lam. 
33.  Willd.  67.  “ Leaves  haftate-oblong,  tomentous  un- 

derneath ; flowers  crowded,  almoft  Lffile  ; capfules  fcaly- 
fhining.”  Branches  (lender,  cylindrical,  with  a brown  bark, 
clothed  with  fcattered  fteilated  hairs,  white  and  almoft  to- 
mentous near  the  top.  Leaves  generally  alternate,  fcarcely 
an  inch  long,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  near  the  top  of 
the  branches  ; ftyles  eretl,  tomentous  on  the  outfide.  Cap- 
fules globular,  with  three  roundifh  lobes  ; covered  with  white, 
lilvery,  orbicular  feales,  which  are  dotted  in  the  middle. 
Found  by  Adanfon  in  Senegal.  76.  C.  tnlobatum.  Willd. 
72.  “ Leaves  three  or  five-lobed,  ferrated,  pubefeent  un- 

derneath ; petioles  pubefeent.”  Exadlly  fimilar  to  C. 
lobatum  in.  96.)  except  in  its  woody  (tern,  and  the  pu- 
befcence  of  its  leaves  and  petioles ; ftamens  ten,  not 
united. 

**  Herbaceous. 

77.  C.  cajlaneifolium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  3.  Lam. 
36.  Willd.  9.  (Ricinoides,  caftanes  folio;  Pium.  Sp.  20. 
Toura.  656.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  259.  fig.  1.  Acalypha 
3 O 2 auftralis ; 
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auftralis;  Linn.?)  About  three  feet  high.  Root  fpindle- 
fhaped,  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  tinger,  white,  fun- 
gous, fibrous.  Stem  cylindrical,  appearing  woody,  but 
tender  and  full  of  pith,  greenifh,  rough  with  ftifF  fharp 
hairs ; branches  fomewhat  zig-zag.  Leaves  alternate,  near 
fix  inches  long,  fometimes  pointed,  nerved.  Spikes  axillary, 
on  hifpid  peduncles  ; male  flowers  fmall,  uppermoft  ; ca- 
lyx five-cleft ; petals  five,  white  ; females  below  ; calyx 
hifpid,  with  fix  fegments  alternately  larger  and  fmaller. 
Fruit  hifpid,  roundifh,  tricapfular.  Found  by  Plumier  in 
St.  Domingo.  78.  C.  palujlre.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart. 
4.  Lam.  37.  Willd.  11.  (Ricinoides  paluftre ; Mart. 
Cent.  tab.  38.)  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  plaited,  fer- 
rated,  feabrous.”  Root  annual.  Stem  about  a foot  high, 
ftriated,  green,  procumbent  or  eredt.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  ftriated  by  feveral  lateral  nerves  ; petioles 
half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  in  axillary  fpikes  two  inches 
long  ; males  four  or  five,  uppermoft  ; females  three  or  four. 
Capfules  about  the  lize  of  a pea,  rough  with  warts  or  foft 
little  fpines,  ftffiie.  Raifed  by  Miller  from  feeds  fent  by 
Dr.  Houfton,  who  dilcovered  it  near  La  Vera  Cruz.  Its 
appearance  is  much  altered  by  cultivation.  79.  C.  tricuf- 
pi  datum.  Lam.  34.  (C.  lanceolatum  ; Willd.  6.  Cav.  ic. 
6.  38.  tab.  557.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 

finely  toothed,  three-nerved  ; petals  tricufpidate.”  Stem 
four  or  five  feet  high,  ereft.  a little  branched,  {lightly 
hifpid  with  a few  fcattered  ftiffifh  hairs ; branches  ftriated, 
filiform.  leaves  alternate,  a little  hifpid  at  the  edges, 
fmooth  on  the  furface,  on  fhort  petioles.  Peduncles  axillary, 
many-flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaves ; calyx  of  the  male 
flowers  with  five  or  fix  lanceolate  leaves  ; petals  white,  the 
length  of  the  calyx  (half  the  length  ; Cav.),  with  three 
(fometimes  four;  Cav.)  points  or  teeth  at  the  tip  ; glands 
five,  fmall,  attached  to  the  receptacle  of  the  calyx  ; fila- 
ments five,  united  at  the  bafe ; females  at  fome  diftanee  from 
the  males  ; corolla  none  ; germ  roundifh,  villous  ; ftiermas 
reflexed.  Dombey  Herb,  and  MSS.  A native  of  Chili. 
80.  C.  inicropbyllum.  Lam.  35.  Willd.  17.  “ Leaves 

oval,  obtufe,  entire,  fmooth  ; little  branches  and  petioles 
rough  with  hairs  ; flowers  lateral.”  Scarcely  a foot  high, 
much  branched,  panicled,  in  its  foliage  fomewhat  ref-mbling 
phylianthus  niruri.  Branches  filiform,  rough  with  fmall 
hairs,  which  are  frequently  terminated  by  glands.  Leaves 
fma.l,  petiolcd,  bright  green.  Flowers  in  very  fmall,  iew- 
flowered,  lateral  raceme6  ; leaves  of  the  calyx  five,  lanceo- 
late, expanding,  often  reflexed  ; filaments  from  five  tofeven, 
united  at  the  bafe;  ftyles  fix,  Ample.  Capfules  fmall,  glo- 
bular, fmooth  when  ripe,  with  three  two-valved  cells. 
Found  by  Dombey  in  Peru.  81.  C.  glandulofum.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  40.  Willd.  26.  Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  i.  tab.  194.  (C.  fcordioides  ; Lam.  45.  C.  minus 
trichotomum  ; Brown.  Jam.  346.  C.  annuum  erect: um  ; 
Mich.  Amer.  2.  214.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  ferrated,  nearly 

entire  at  the  bafe,  rough  with  hairs  underneath,  with  two 
glands  at  the  bafe  ; Item  tric’notomous  ; fpikes  lateral.”  A 
foot  high  or  more.  Root  annual.  Stem  {lender,  hard,  vil- 
lous. Leaves  alternate,  oppofite  at  the  divifion  of  the 
branches,  petiolcd.  Flowers  almoft  feffde,  cluftered  in  very 
{hort  fpikes  in  the  forks  of  the  branches  and  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves;  males  very  fmall,  from  two  to  five,  with  about 
eight  flamens;  females  two  or  three,  very  hifpid;  calyx 
with  five  fpatulate  divifions ; germ  villous,  roundilh.  A 
native  of  Carolina,  Jamaica,  and  Brazil.  82.  C.  acutum. 
Mart.  11.  Willd.  41.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  ferrated, 

acuminate,  fmooth,  with  two  glands. ” Root  annual.  Stem 
angular,,  Ample,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  unequally  fer- 


rated, three  or  Four  inches  long,  two  inches  broad  ; petioles 
a finger’s  length  ; glands  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  above  the 
bafe.  Flowers  in  axillary,  loofe,  angular,  fmooth  racemes; 
males  uppermoft;  calyx  with  five,  lanceolate,  fmooth, 
fpreading,  deep  divifions  ; petals  white,  woolly,  the  length 
of  the  calyx ; filaments  about  twelve ; females ; corolla 
none;  germ  egg-(haped,  villous  ; ftyles  five;  ftigmas  fimple, 
obtufe.  Capfules  pedicelled,  trigonous,  obtufe,  villous. 
Cultivated  in  Japan.  83.  C.  capitatum.  Willd.  30.  “ Leaves 
oblong-oval,  obtufe,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  entire,  tomentous 
on  both  fides;  female  flowers  cluftered  in  a kind  of  head  at 
the  bafe  of  the  fpike.”  Petioles,  little  branches,  calyxes, 
and  capfules  tomentous-wooily.  Stem  eredt.  A native  of 
North  America,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  84.  C.  ar - 
genteum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  41.  Willd.  31. 

“ Leaves  cordate-egg-fhaped,  entire  or  {lightly  ferrated, 
tomentous  underneath  ; ftipules  ciliated  ; fpikes  terminal, 
fomewhat  capitate,  bra&eate.”  Root  annual.  Stem  from 
eight  inches  to  a foot  high,  pubefeent,  whitifti,  forked  or 
trichotomous  at  the  fummit.  Leaves  petiolcd,  alternate  on 
the  ftem,  oppofite  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  foft,  greenifii 
above,  with  fhort  ftellated  hairs  which  make  them  appear 
finely  dotted,  tomentous  and  almoft  filvery  underneath. 
Flowers  white,  cluftered,  in  {hort  terminal  fpikes  ; bradles 
three,  oval,  hirfute,  toothed.  A native  of  South  America, 
about  Vera  Cruz.  87.  C.  hirtum.  Mart.  28.  Lam.  38. 
Willd.  27.  Herit.  Stirp.  17.  tab.  9.  “ Leaves  egg- 

fhaped,  ferrated,  with  glanduliferous  hairs  at  the  bafe  ; 
fpikes  feflile  ; ftem  hifpid.”  Root  annual.  Stem  eredt,  cy- 
lindrical, glandular,  with  ftellated  hairs  on  each  gland, 
dichotomous  or  trichotomous  at  the  top.  Leaves  about 
three  inches  long,  two  and  a half  broad,  alternate,  except 
the  uppermoft,  ipreading,  unequally  ferrated,  acute,  with 
three  principal  nerves,  veined,  wrinkled,  hifpid  on  the 
nerves,  pale  green  on  both  lides,  with  a few  pedicelled 
glands  on  the  edge  at  the  bafe,  not  on  the  petiole  ; fti- 
pules two,  awl-fhaped,  hairy,  permanent,  furrounded  at  the 
bafe  by  feveral  feffile  glands.  Flowers  of  a dufky  herbaceous 
colour,  feflile,  cluftered  in  fhort  fpikes  both  terminal  and 
from  the  forks  of  the  branches;  bradte  under  each  flower, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  linear,  ciliated  on  each  fide,  with 
three  glandular  hairs ; males  above  ; calyx  five-leaved  ; co- 
rolla five-petalled  ; filaments  ten  ; females  below  ; calyx  five- 
leaved ; corolla  none.  Capfule  rugged,  rough  with  hairs. 
It  differs  from  C.  paluftre  111  having  feffile  fpikes,  not  axil- 
lary : and  leaves  three- nerved,  not  plaited,  nor  the  nerves 
parallel  : from  C.  glandulofum  in  having  pedicelled  glands. 
A native  of  Guiana.  86.  C.  2 ir  lie  folium.  Lam.  39. 

Willd.  49.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  cordate,  acute, 
ferrated,  petiolcd  ; fpikes  hairy,  terminal ; calyxes  reflexed.” 
About  a foot  high.  Stem  cylindrical,  tubular,  branched  and 
dichotomous  in  its  upper  part,  clothed  with  white  hairs  near 
the  fummit.  Leaves  fomewhat  reftmbling  thofe  of  urtica 
dioica,  the  common  flinging  nettle,  or  of  lamium  album, 
the  white  dead  nettle,  alternate,  green  on  both  fides,  fet 
with  fhort  ftellated  hairs  chiefly  on  their  nerves  and  upper 
furface.  Female  flowers  pedicelled,  fegments  of  the  calyx 
five,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  villous  and  whitifh  on  the  outlide, 
dull  red  within  ; germ  trigonous,  woolly  and  whitifh  ; ftyles 
fix,  deeply  bifid,  coloured.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  Bra- 
zil. 87.  C.  mor folium.  Willd.  10.  “ Leaves  roundifh. 

egg-fhaped,  acute,  finely  ferrated,  obfoletely  heart-fhaped, 
petioled,  pubefeent  underneath;  fpikes  at  the  top  and  in 
the  forks  of  the  branches.”  Branches  dichotomous,  fmooth. 
Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  villous.  Capfule  pedicelled,  fet 
with  fcattered  ftellated  hairs.  Found  by  Humboldt  in 
South  America.  88.  C.  triquetrum.  Lam.  43.  Wiild.  24. 

“ Leaves 
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*'  Leaves  ovate-  oblong,  acute,  finely  ferrated,  tomentous  ; 
petioles  decurrent  with  a tomentous-woolly  line.”  A foot 
or  a foot  and  half  high.  Stem  (lender,  herbaceous,  but 
rather  hard.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches  long,  alternate, 
fometimes  almotl  oppofite,  rounded  at  the  bate,  with  two 
fmall  glands  near  the  petiole,  foft,  nearly  fnrmoth  and  finely 
dotted  above,  tomentous  and  reddifh- white  underneath  ; pe- 
tioles woolly  and  reddifh.  Spike  terminal,  dtrfe,  fliort, 
feffile,  tomentous,  ferruginous;  flowers  feffile  ; flamens  ten 
or  twelve.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  Brazil.  89.  C.  cha- 
ma  dr  folium.  Lam.  44.  (Tragia  mercurialis  ft  Sc  acalypha 
jndica  ft;  Linn.  Acalypha  reptans  ; Willd.  Mahihot 
minima  cbamasdrifolia  ; Plum.  Sp.  20  Burm.  Araer. 
tab.  172.  fig.  2.  Urtica  minor  iners  fpicata  ; Sloan.  Jam. 
Fiift.  I.  125.  tab.  82.  fig.  3.  Tiaelpatlis  ; Hern.  Mex.  293.) 
c‘ Leaves  fomewhat  heart- fhaped,  fcrrated,  fmooth  ; fpikes 
terminal.”  Stems  feveral,  four  or  five  inches  long,  flender, 
ffiort,  more  or  lefs  ereft,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  bright  green.  Flowers  very  fmall;  males 
uppermolt  : calyx  purple,  with  four  divifions ; flamens  nu- 
merous, very  white ; females ; calyx  with  eight  divifions  ; 
germ  roundifh,  trigonous  ; ftyles  three,  villous.  Fruit  red- 
difh, vil'ous,  tricapfular.  A native  of  S'.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica.  90.  C.  ricinocarpus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  17.  Mart.  18. 
Lam.  ■'/>■  Willd.  58.  (Mercurialis  androgyna  ; Vir.  Clif.  98. 
Roy.  Lugdb.  203.  Ricinocsrpos  amencana,  flore  albo  Ipi - 
cato ; Boerh.  Lugdb.  I.  234.)  “ Leaves  fomewhat  heart- 

fiiaped,  crenate ; peduncles  in  racemes  oppofite  to  the 
leaves.”  Root  annual.  Stem  an  inch  high  ; branches  alter- 
nate. Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  dif- 
tinft  chillers,  males  and  females  intermingled  ; common  pe- 
duncle longer  than  the  leaves;  calyx  threc-leaved,  narrow, 
white.  A native  of  Surinam.  91.  C.  tinftorium.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  42.  Willd.  20.  Gmrt. 
tab.  107.  (Ricinoides  ex  qua  paratur  Tournefol  Gallorum  ; 
Tourn.  Inft.  655.  Niffol.  Aft.  1712.  p.  339.  tab.  17. 
Heliotropium  ; Baub.  Pin.  253.  Rai.  Hift.  165.  H.  minus 
tricoccum  ; Cluf.  Hill.  2.  47.  H.  parvum  Diofcorides  ; 
Lob.  Ic.  261.)  “ Leaves  ovate-rhomboidal,  repand,  quite 

entire  at  the  bafe,  hoary  on  both  fides  ; racemes  terminal  ; 
capfules  fquamous-pubefeent,  pendulous.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  a foot  high,  cylindrical,  branched,  fometimes  dicho- 
tomous, leafy,  tomentous,  whitilh.  Leaves  near  two  inches 
long,  one  inch  and  a quarter  broad,  alternate,  undulated, 
often  plaited,  clothed  with  fhort  debated  hairs;  petioles 
flender,  near  four  inches  long.  Flowers  in  fhort  feffile  ra- 
cemes, at  the  extremity  and  in  the  forks  of  the  branches  ; 
males  moll  numerous,  almoll  feffile;  calyx  tomentous,  five- 
leaved ; petals  five,  lanceolate  ; flamens  eight,  monadel- 
phous  ; females  on  rather  long  peduncles.  Capfule  roundifh, 
three-furrowed,  tricoccous,  tubercled.  A native  of  the  fouth 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Barbary.  It  is  from  the  juice 
of  this  plant,  called  heliotropium  or  turnfole  by  the  old 
botanifls,  that  the  colouring  matter  is  obtained  which  is  fold 
by  the  druggifls  under  the  name  of  turnfole,  and  not  from 
the  helianthus  annuus,  our  common  garden  fun-flower,  as 
fome  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed.  See  Turnsole.  92.  C. 
plicatum.  Mart.  43.  Willd.  21.  Vahl.  Syrr.b.  I.  73. 
(C.  tinftorium  ; Burm.  Ind.  304.  tab.  62.  fig.  1.  ft  Lam.) 
“ Leaves  egg-fbaped,  obtufe,  plaited,  crenate,  hirfute, 
hoary  underneath,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe ; racemes 
few-flowered,  terminal.”  Root  annual.  Branches  cylindri- 
cal, fomewhat  fcabrous,  hoary,  hirfute  on  the  upper  part, 
with  aenfe  flellated  hairs.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  helio- 
tropium fupinum,  half  an  inch  long  or  more,  wrinkled, 
rounded  at  the  tip  j petiole  the  length  of  the  leaf,  with  a 


purplifli  gland  at  its  top,  and  two  underneath  at  the  bafe  of 
the  leaf.  Inflorefcence  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Capfules 
violet  purple,  pendulous.  A native  of  Arabia  Feiix  and 
the  Fall  Indies.  93.  C.  obliquum.  Mart.  44.  Willd.  22, 
Vahl.  Symb.  t.  78.  (C.  argenteum ; Forfk.  iEgyp.  73. 

n.  491  ?)  ,f  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  tomen- 
tous,  without  glands ; ilem  tomentous.”  Nearly  akin  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  hairs  are  lefs  dillinft,  lo  that  the 
whole  plant  appears  tomentous  ; the  leaves  alfo  are  narrower 
and  oblique  on  one  fide  at  the  bafe.  A native  of  Fgypr# 
94.  C.  verhafefolium.  Willd.  23.  (Ricinoides  ex  qua  pa- 
ratur Tournefol  Gallorum  folio  oblongo  Sc  villofa  ; Tourn, 
Ccr.  45.)  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  repand,  petioled,  to- 

mentous on  both  fides,  foft ; racemes  terminal ; capfules 
fealy-pubefeent,  pendulous.”  Root  annual.  Stem  dicho- 
tomoufly  branched,  denfely  clothed  with  a white  cottony 
down.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long.  Flowers  on  long 
peduncles  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  raceme.  Cap- 
fules purple,  covered  with  white  feales.  Perfeftly  dif- 
tmft  from  C.  tinftorium.  A native  of  Greece  and  the 
Eaft.  95.  C.  japonicum.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  422. 

Mart.  xo.  Willd.  69.  Thunb.  Jap.  270.  tab.  28,  29. 
“ Leaves  rhomboid-egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  either  quite  en- 
tire, or  a little  three-lobed,  fmooth,  five-nerved  ; racemes 
panicled,  pubefeent.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  fim- 
pie,  fomewhat  angular,  tomentous  near  the  top.  l.eavcj 
alternate,  peduncled,  reticularly  veined.  Racemes  fometimes 
folitary.  A native  of  Japan.  96.  C.  lobatum.  Linn.  Sp, 
Pi.  19.  Mart.  22.  Lam.  47.  Willd.  71.  (Ricinoides 
herbaeeum,  foliis  trifidis  f.  quinquefidis  ; Mart.  cent, 
tab.  46.)  “ Leaves  unarmed-ferrated  ; lower  ones  five-lobed, 
upper  ones  deeply  three-lobed.”  About  a foot  high.  Root 
annual.  Upper  part  of  the  ilem,  petioles,  nerves  of  the 
leaves,  and  peduncles,  rough  with  rather  long  white  bans. 
Stem  leafy,  with  fliort  alternate  branches.  Leaves  generally 
alternate,  foft,  green  above,  hairy  underneath,  but  only  on 
the  nerves ; flipules  awl-fhaped.  Flowers  in  lateral,  flender, 
folitary  fpikes,  a little  fhorter  than  the  branches,  males  up- 
permolt,  fmall ; calyx  five-cleft,  purple  ; petals  five,  very 
fmall,  purple;  females  without  a corolla;  ityles  purple, 
fringed  at  the  end,  permanent.  Capfule  fmooth,  the  fize  of 
a horfe  bean.  Found  by  Houllon  about  VeraCruz  in  South 
America.  97.  C.  fpinofum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  20.  Mart.  23. 
Lam.  48.  Willd.  74.  (Ricinus  maderafpatanus ; Pluk. 
Aim.  320.  tab.  X08.  fig.  3.)  “ Leaves  palmate,  five-lobed 
and  three-lobed,  fpinous-ferrated  ; flowers  clofe  preffed  to 
the  Item,  nearly  feffile.”  A native  of  the  Fall  Indies. 

Croton  benzoe  ; Linn.  Mant.  and  Mat.  Med.  Willd, 
See  Sty  rax  benzoin. 

Croton  eleuleria  ; Willd.  See  Cluytia  eleuteria. 

Croton  folds  cordalis  ferratis ; Gron.  See  Tragia 
mercurialis. 

Croton  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ; Roy.  Lugdb.  See  Tra- 
gia involucrata. 

Croton  hajlatum  et  urens  ; Linn.  See  Tragia  canna - 
Una. 

Croton  lobatum  ; Forfk.  See  Jatropha  glauca. 

Croton  JpinoJ'um;  Forfk.  See  Jatropha  Jpinofa. 

Croton  variegatum  ; Forfk.  See  Jatropha  variegata. 

Croton  viilojum  ; Forfk.  See  Jatropha  glandulofa. 

Obf.  La  Marck  juitly  obferves,  that  the  generic  diftinc* 
tions  of  croton,  tragia,  and  acalypha,  are  purely  artifi- 
cial, and  that  they  fometimes  feparate  plants  which,  on  a ge- 
neral comparifon  of  their  natural  characters,  will  be  found 
clofely  allied.  He  adds,  that  he  fees  no  good  reafon  why 
jatropha  goffypifolia,  f.  c ureas,  and  fome  others  are  not 

placed 
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'placed  airong' the  crotona.  It  is  evident,  from  the  enumer- 
ation of  ipeciea  given  above,  that,  as  far  as  croton  is  con- 
cerned, theie  artificial  dillinftions  have  by  no  means  been 
carefully  obierved  in  piadltce  ; and  that  the  whole  natural 
order  mull  be  more  accurately  inveftigated,  before  its  really 
dittincf  genera  and  their  true  generic  differences  can  be  de- 
termined. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — C.  tinftorium,  (n.  91. ) is  the 
«uily  plant  of  this  genus  which  grows  naturally  in  Europe, 
but  being  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  part,  cannot  be  railed 
in  our  climate  without  feme  cate  and  attention.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  rioe,  in 
a fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old 
tan  bed  in  a frame.  In  the:  fpring  the  pot  fhottld  be  put 
into  a frefh  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  lit  to  remove, 
which  will  be  in  about  a month,  they  Ihould  he  fet  feparately 
jti  imall  pots,  plunged  into  another  frelh  hot-bed,  and 
fertened  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root.  The  air 
may  then  be  daily  admitted  to  them,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  ieaiofi,  with  only  a fmall  allowance  of  water. 
By  this  treatment,  and  by  this  alone,  Mr.  Miller  was  able 
to  procure  perfect  feeds.  All  the  other  fpecies,  being  na- 
tives of  warmer  countries,  require  a greater  degree  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  fhrubby  kinds  mull  always  be  removed  in- 
to the  bark-ftove  in  the  autumn,  and  mult  be  kept  m a good 
temperature  through  the  winter,  when,  as  their  leaves  are 
not  deciduous,  they  make  a pleafmg  variety  among  other 
plants.  Molt  of  them  may  be  increuled  by  layers  or  cut- 
tings, or  both. 

Croton,  or  Colrona,  Cotrone,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in. the  molt  ealtern  part  of  the  Brutian  terri- 
tory, fituated  on  a fmall  gu'f  north-weft  of  the  promo-ntory 
Ladnium.  The  Phoenicians,  who  h it  travel  Led  this  coalt, 
are  faid  to  have  been  the  fi  1 ft  founders  of  the  city.  But 
Strabo,  Dionyfius  KalicarnafTenfis,  and  others,  trace  it  to  a 
Greek  origin  ; and  aienbe  its  foundation  to  Mvfcellus,  chief 
of  the  Achaians  in  the  th’rd  year  of  the  17th  Olympiad, 
B.  C.  7 jo.  This  Myfcellus,  it  is  faid,  being  come  to 
Dtlphos  to  conlult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  fpot  on 
which  he  fnould  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian 
there,  who  was  arrived  upon  the  lame  account.  The  god 
gave  him  a favourable  audience,  and  after  having  fixed  the 
purpofe  of  each  with  regard  to  the  place  that  would  belt 
fuit  their  new  iettlements,  he  propofed  different  advantages 
to  them,  and  left  them,  among  other  particulars,  the  choice 
of  riches  or  health.  The  offer  of  riches  interefted  Archias, 
but  Myfcellus  preferred  health  ; and  if  we  may  credit  hiltory, 
Apollo  faithfully  performed  his  promife  to  both.  Archias 
founded  Syracule,  which  foon  became  the  moft  opu'ent 
city  or  Greece.  Myfcellus  laid  the  foundation  of  Croton, 
which  acquired  fuch  reputation  for  the  long  life  and  innate 
ffrtngth  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its  name  was  ufed  prover- 
bially to  %nify  a very  healthy  foot,  the  air  of  which  was 
extremely  pure.  The  people  fignalized  themfelves  by  a great 
number  of  victories  in  the  Grecian  games;  and  Strabo  re- 
lates, (1.  vi.)  that  in  the  fame  Olympiad,  feven  Crotonians 
were  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  carried  off  all  the 
prizes  -of  tire  ffadium.  Crotona  was  alfo  famous  for  its  mi- 
litary achievements,  and  its  fchools  of  philofophy.  In  a 
conteit  with  the  Sybarites,  100,000  Crotonians,  headed  by 
the  famous  champion  Milo,  over  whole  fhoulders  a lion’s 
fkin  was  thrown,  and  himfelf  armed  with  a club,  like  an- 
other Hercules,  gained  a complete  viifory  over  300,000 
Sybarites,  fo  that  tew  efcaped,  and  their  city  was  depopu- 
lated. I:  was  a proverb  among  the  ancients,  “ that  the  laft 
m the  Crotonians  was  the  firll  of  the  .Greeks,”  and  it  was 


alfo  faid,  'c  that  in  comparifon  with  Crotona,  other  cities 
were  little  worthy  of  choice.”  -In  prccefs  of  time,  how- 
ever, its  glory  declined  ; and  130,000  Crotonians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Locrians  at  the  battle  of  Sagra.  It  never  re- 
covered itfelf  from  this  lofs.  Pyrrhus,  having  ravaged  Cro- 
tona, and  the  city  being  too  fpacious  for  its  inhabitants,  it 
was  reduced  aimoft  one-half  its  extent  1 and  the  river  Afarus, 
which  traverfed  it  before,  only  walked  its  walls.  The  Ro- 
mans having  purfued  Hannibal  from  this  coaft,  reduced 
Crotona  under  their  dominion  : and  under  the  confulate  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  T.  'Sempronius  Longus,  in  559, 
it  became  a B.oman  colony. 

Croton  river,  in  Geography , a north-eaftern  water  of 
Hudfon’s  river,  in  North  America,  which  nfes  in  the -town 
of  Fairfield  in  Connecticut,  and  running  through  IX’tcbels 
county,  dtfeharges  itielf  into  Tappaw  bay.  Croton  bridge 
erodes  this  river  three  miles  from  its  mo-ith,  in  the  high 
road  to  Albany.  This  bridge  is  1400  feet  long,  fupported 
by  16  ftone  pillars.  Croton-falls  prefent  from  this  bridge 
an  interefting  objeft  ; the  water  precipitating  itfelf  60  and 
70  feet  perpendicularly,  with  high  Hate  banks,  in  fome 
places  ico  feet  ; and  the  river  fpreading  itielf  into  three 
fi  reams,  as  it  enters  the  Hudfon. 

CROTONA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  territory,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.^  Pto- 
lemy calls  it  Cortona , and  places  it  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria. 

Crotona,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra  ; 12  nnles  eaft-fouth-ealbof  St.  Se- 
verina. 

CROTONOPSIS,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  Croton.)  Willd.  ‘672.  Seratone ; Poir.  Eac. 
Mich.  Amer.  Clafs  and  order,  moncecia  pentanclria. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  fituated  above  the  females.  Cal. 
deeply  five-cleft ; legments  egg-fhaptd,  obtufc,  a little  con- 
cave. Cor.  Petals  five,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  and  alter- 
nating with  its  divifions,  linear,  oblong.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  two-celled.  Females 
below  in  the  fame  fpike.  Cal.  as  in  the  male,  but  with 
awi-lhapfd  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Pfl.  Germ  egg-lhaped ; 
itigmas  three,  aimoft  fefiile,  very  fhort,  bifid.  Peric.  Cap- 
fuie  ftiort,  fmall,  rouridilh-oval,  orie-celled,  not  dehifeeut. 
Seed  folitary,  aimoft  globular,  adhering  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  capfule  ; embryo  reverfttl,  like  the  feed,  enclofed  in  a 
very  thick,  flefhy,  oily  fubftance. 

EfT.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-cleft  ; petals  five.  Female , 
Capfule  with  one  feed,  not  dehifeent. 

Sp.  C.  linearis.  Willd.  1.  Poir.  Michaux  Amer.  2.  186. 
tab.  46.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate.”  A weak  herbaceous 

plant,  covered  in  all  its  parts  with  white  fhining  feales  like 
thofe  of  Hippophse  rhamuoides.  Stems  erect,  {lender,  fili- 
form, dichotomous.  Boot  annual.  Leaves  about  an  inch 
long,  alternate,  nearly  fefiile,  diftant,  narrow,  quite  entire, 
obtufe,  or  very  flightly  acute  at  the  furnmit,  green  above, 
fet  with  minute  ftellated  hairs.  Flowers  in  fmall,  fimple, 
flender  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ; fome  of 
them  axillary,  on  very  fhort  pedicels,  alternate,  fmall,  witli 
a very  fhort  bradfe  at  the  bale.  A native  of  Carolina, 
and  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  2.  C.  elliptica.  Wnld.  2. 
u Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe  both  at  the  top  and  t Be  bottom.” 
Refembling  the  preceding,  but  the  fpiues  are  fnorter,  and 
the  leaves  only  half  the  length,  and  three  times  the  breadth, 
rounded  above  and  below.  A native  of  Carolina. 

CROTOPHAGA,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  Pick, 
having  the  bill  compreffed,  femi  ovate,  arched,  and  carinated 
ou  the  back,  upper  mandible  angular  at  each  edg.e.;  noftrils 

. pervious ; 
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pervious  ; tongue  compreffed,  and  tabulate  at  the  tip  ; Let, 
in  genera!,  formed  for  clipibing. 

Species. 

Ani.  Blackilh-violet  ; feet  climbers.  Crotophaga  ani, 
Linn.  Pfittaco  congener  ani,  Ra  i.  Le  Bovt  de  Petun,  Briif. 
IP  ani  des  Servants,  Buff.  Razor-billed  blackbird,  Gattfbv. 
Great  Blackbird,  Sioan.  Leffir  ani,  Latham, 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  thirteen  inches  and  a half ; its 
col  ur  throughout  black,  partially  glcffed  with  purple,  and 
about  the  neck  faintly  tinged  with  green  on  the  margins. 
The  bale  of  the  bill  is  befet  with  black  bridles,  which  turn 
forwards,  and  the  eye-lids  are  fufnifhed  with  long  hairs  re- 
fembiing  eye-lafhes.  The  tail  is  Ox  inches  long,  of  a very 
cuneated  form,  and  like  the  reft  of  the  ani  tribe,  compofed 
of  ten  feathers  ; the  lefs  are  black,  and  have  the  toes  placed 
two  before  and  two  behind.  This  curious  fpecies  is  found 
in  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  other  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  aifo  in  Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  Contrary  to  ail  other  birds  they  live  in  focieties, 
a number  of  them  occupying  a fingle  neft  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  which  they  labour  in  concert,  and  make  it  fufficiently 
fpacious  for  the*  reception  of  the  whole  company.  After 
laying  their  eggs  they  lit  on  them  clofe  to  each  other  in  or- 
der to  hatch  them,  each  unariimoufly  endeavouring  to  do 
their  beft  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  when  the 
young  are  hatched,  the  old  birds  attend  mutually  to  the 
wants  of  the  whole  flock.  Thofe  birds  have  generally  two 
broods  in  a year,  and  fometimes  even  three.  The  eggs  are 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a pigeon,  and  of  a fea-green  co- 
lour, fnotted  at  the  ends.  The  food  of  thefe  birds  confifts 
of  worms,  infedts,  fruits,  and  grain,  in  queft  of  which  they 
are  ufually  feen  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  together.  Like 
the  common  jay,  they  make  a chattering  noife,  and  are  in 
no  efteem  as  an  article  of  food. 

Major.  Blackifh-violet ; feathers  edged  with  green; 
quill  feathers  dufky-green  ; feet  formed  for  climbing.  Cro- 
tophaga  major,  Briff.  Ani  des  Paletuviers,  Buff.  Grand 
Bout  de  Petun,  Buff.  pi.  enl.  Greater  ani,  Lath. 

This  fpecies  exceeds  the  laft  in  point  of  Size,  being  as 
large  as  the  jay,  and  meafuring  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  bill  is  of  a more  lengthened  form,  and  rifes  higher  on 
the  top  ; the  colour  of  its  plumage  correfponds  with  the 
other,  except  in  having  fome  of  the  feathers  edged  with 
green.  It  is  affirmed  that  thefe  two  birds  never  affociate 
with  each  other,  though  the  manners  of  both  are  very 
nearly  the  fame.  Their  haunts  are  different,  the  fmaller 
am  frequenting  the  open  favannas,  and  the  larger  only  the  fait 
marbles  near  the  fea-coafts.  They  are  of  a docile  difpofi- 
’tion,  eafily  tamed,  and  may  he  taught  to  fpeak  like  the 
parrot.  The  male  and  female  are  alike  in  the  colour  of 
their  plumage. 

Varia.  Variegated  with  rufous  and  black  ; feet  formed 
for  climbing.  Crotophagus  varius  indicus,  Ger.  Or.i.  Varied 
Ani, 

Length  n inches;  bill  black,  and  curved : head,  throat, 
and  bread  b!a;k  ; larger  and  middle  wing-coverts,  and  alfo 
the  tail  black,  the  latter  lung;  the  reft  of  the  body  tawny- 
rufous;  legs  tawny-fufeous. 

Ambulatoria.  Feet  formed  for  walking.  Crotophaga 
ambulatoria,  Linn.  Walking  ani.  Lath. 

This  appears  to  be  a very  ambiguous  fpecies ; it  is  de- 
feribed  on  the  authority  of  Linnasus,  who  informs  us  that 
it  agrees  with  the  two  firft  mentioned  fpecies,  except  in  the 
' fituation  of  the  toes,  which  are  placed  three  before,  and 
one  behind.  The  bird,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  found  in 
Surinam. 


Croto r u ac A,,  a name. given  by  Forfkal  (Faun.  Arab  ) 
to  the  tock  of  Buffon,  the  black-billed  hornbitl  of  Latham, 
and  the  Buceros  n a fur  on s of  Gmelin. 

CRO  l'ORF,  a to  wn  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  W.eft- 
phr.ha,  and  duchy  of  Berg;  ii  miles  eall-louth-eaft  of 
Horn  berg. 

CROTOY,  Le,  a fmal!  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  ; 
15  miles  north-weft  of  Abbeville. 

CROPTENDORF,  a village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Leipzig,  at  a very  little  diftance  from  Leipzig,  which, 
together  with  Anger  and  Reudnil-z , two  other  villages,  goes 
by  the  general  name  of  the  Kohl  gar  ten,  (cabbage  gardens), 
and  conftitutes  one,  of  the  favourite  walks  of  ttis  inhabitants 
of  Leipzig,  and  of  the  numerous  Grangers  who  vifit  that 
city  at  the  time  of  its  fairs.  Ti;e  fields  of  thefe  vil- 
lages are  particularly  devoted  to  horticulture,  and  are  'tap- 
poied  to  yield  above  twenty  pounds  ftcrling  an  acre  an- 
nually. 

CROTZKA,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Danube,  where  a fevere  and  deftruclive  battle  was' 
fought  in  the  year  1/39,  between  the  Impenalifts  and  tie 
Turks;  it  is  15  miles  louth-eall  of  Belgrade. 

CROU.  See  Crould. 

CROUCHE,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex,  which  runs  into  the  fea  ; io  miles  north-eaft  of  Ro.ch- 
tard,  celebrated  for  its  oyfter-beds. 

CROUCH-HILL  Station,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxford- 
ftiire.  In  the  centre  of  the  flat  on  the  top  of  this  noted 
hill,  a ftation  was  choftn  in  1799  for  the  government  trigo- 
nometrical furvey,  and  its  fituaiion  was  determined  by  an 
obfervation  from  Brill,  diftant  io2,6oS  feet,  bearing  39® 
20'  49"  fouth  eaft  from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Dun- 
rnofe,  and  another  from  EpweL  diftant  29,669  feet  ; whence 
is  deduced  its  latitude  32°  2'  59".6  N.,  and  longitude  i°  2 F 
n".6,  or  5m  24*. 7 W.  of  Greenwich.  This  ftation  was 
ufed  with  Epwell  for  determining  the  following  places,  viz. 
Adderbury  fpire,  Aynhoe,  Bioxnam,  Deddington,  and 
Farthinghoe  churches. 

Crouch  river,  in  Effex,  is  navigable  from  the  Thames, 
near  its  mouth  at  Foulnefs  point,  to  Hull-bridge.  Sts 
Canal. 

CROUGH-NA-MALLEN,  mountains  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland. 

CROULD,  or  Cro’J,  La,  a fmall  river  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  has  its  fource  near 
Tillay,  arid  falls  into  the  river  Seine  near  St.  Denys,  fix 
miles  north  of  Paris. 

CROUP,  in  Medicine,  a difeafe  of  children,  charafteriffd 
by  difficult  breathing,  with  a peculiar  ringing  or  croaking 
found  of  the  voice  in  fpeaking  and  coughing. 

It  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  a difeafe,  fo  diftin&ly 
marked,  fhould  not  have  been  accurately  deferibed  before 
the  middle  of  the  iSth  century.  Author?,  indeed,  had 
noticed  a dangerous  angina,  in  which  no  tumour  was  to  be 
feen  in  the  neck  or  throat ; but  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of 
croup  were  not  obferved.  Dr.  Horne  of  Edinburgh  was, 
perhaps,  the  firft  to  give  a diftinft  account  of  the  difeafe,  in 
his  treatife  on  the  fujfocatio  ftridula,  or  croup,  in  1765. 
Michaelis,  however,  who  afterwards  published  a work  on 
this  lubjedl,  calling  the  difeafe  angina  polypofa  Jive  membra - 
nacea,  Argentorato,  1778,  fays,  that  Martin  Gnifi,  an 
Italian  phyfician,  published  the  firft  regular  hiftory  of 
croup,  in  his  “ Lettere  Mediche,”  Cremona,  1749, 
The  difeafe  is  now  well  known  in  this  country,  efpecialiy 
on  fome  parts  of  the  fea-coaft  5 but  tig  inland  counties  are 
by,  no  means  free  front  is. . 
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Croup  fe'dorn  attacks  infants  before  they  are  weaned  ; 
but  after  being  weaned,  the  younger  they  are  the  more  they 
are  liable  to  it.  As  children  advance  in  age,  they  are  lefs 
fubjeft  to  its  attacks,  and  are  rarely  affedted  with  it  after  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  But  Dr.  Cbeyne  faw  the  croup  in  a 
child  of  three  months  old  at  the  bread  ; ( Effay  I.  on  the  Dif- 
tafes  of  Children,  Edin.  1801.)  and  Mr.  Rumfey  obferved  it 
in  a boy  of  thirteen,  and  in  a girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 
(Tranfactions  of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.)  Although  it 
often  attacks  feveral  children  in  the  fame  family,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  contagious.  Mr.  Rumfey  remarks,  in  the 
excellent  paper  juft  quoted,  that  only  one  child  in  the  work- 
houfe  at  Chefham  had  the  difeafe,  when  it  was  epidemic  in 
that  part  of  Buckinghamfhire,  although  there  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty  in  the  houfe  ; and  fimilar  exemptions 
occurred  in  families,  where  no  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  intercourfe  between  the  fick  and  the  healthy. 

The  croup  generally  begins  with  a fhort  dry  cough,  wheez- 
ing, and  other  catarrhal  fymptoms,  the  general  health 
rot  appearing  to  fuffer.  Soon,  however,  the  wheezing 
becomts  more  obfervable,  the  cough  more  troublefome,  and 
marked  by  a peculiar  thrill  found,  the  refpiration  is  per- 
formed with  a wheezing  or  croaking  noife,  and  at  length 
grows  very  diftreffmg  and  laborious.  “ At  the  beginning, 
or  in  (lighter  cafes,”  fays  Mr.  Rumfey,  “ the  found  of  in- 
fpiration  refembled  the  paffing  of  air  through  a piece  of 
muflin  afterwards  it  was  as  if  the  noife  came  from  a brazen 
tube.  The  cough  was  attended  with  a peculiar  thrill  found, 
even  at  an  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  voice, 
where  there  was  not  a perfect  hoarfenefs.  Dr.  Home  de- 
feribes  it  “ vox  inftar  cantus  galli.”  I have  heard  thofe 
about  the  fick  compare  it  to  the  noife  which  a fowl  makes 
when  caught  in  the  hand.  This  peculiarity,  however,  is  not 
eafily  exprtiTtd  by  words,  but  a knowledge  of  it  is  readily  ac- 
quired by  obfervation.  I have  known  the  found  of  the 
cough  alone  greatly  fhoek  an  unfortunate  parent,  who  had 
already  loft  one  child  with  the  complaint.” 

By  the  end  of  the  fecond,  or  on  the  third  day,  fome- 
times  fooner,  fymptoms  of  affeftion  of  the  fyftem  take  place, 
as  white  tongue,  thirft,  increafed  heat,  and  frequent  pulfe  ; 
and  the  difeafe  advances  rapidly,  not  merely  from  violent 
general  affection,  but  from  the  influence  which  it  has  upon 
the  organs  of  refpiration  ; the  difficulty  of  breathing  be- 
coming now  very  diftreffing,  the  countenance  being  often 
flufhed,  and  great  inquietude  and  a continual  inclination  to 
change  from  place  to  place  fnpervening.  The  child  at  the 
fame  time  eagerly  puts  its  fingers  into  its  mouth,  as  if  to 
pull  away  fomtthing  which  fticks  in  the  patfage. 

All  the  fymptoms  are  increafed  during  the  night,  through- 
out the  difeafe. 

The  cough  is  at  firft  dry  ; but  by  the  third  day  or 
fooner,  the  patfage  of  the  air  is  obftrufted  by  vifeid 
matter  in  the  trachea,  fome  of  w'hieh  is  occafionally 
thrown  up  by  coughing  or  retching.  Occafionally  alfo, 
portions  of  a film  or  membrane,  of  a whitiffi  colour,  are 
thrown  up  by  violent  coughing  or  retching ; and  the 
efforts  made  to  ditlodge  it  are  often  fo  diftreffing,  that  the 
child  appears  to  be  almoft  in  a ftate  of  ftrangulation.  This 
is  fucceeded  by  an  abatement  of  all  the  fymptoms,  until  a 
freth  quantity  of  the  fame  fubftance  is  formed,  when  the 
diftrefs  recurs  as  before. 

In  many  cafes,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  appearance 
of  fuffocation  are  increafed  by  paroxyfms,  fo  as  to  occafion 
extreme  anxiety  and  inquietude,  and  fuggeftirig  the  idea  of 
fpafm.  And  in  other  cafes  the  difeafe,  after  continuing 
fome  time,  appears  fuddenly  alleviated  ; the  breathing  is 


free,  cheerfu’ntfs,  appetite,  and  a difpofition  to  amufernent, 
take  place.  But  a change,  for  the  vvorfe,  comes  on  as  fud- 
denly, and  death  enfues ; the  livid  and' fvvelled  face,  and 
convulfive  ftruggles,  giving  the  little  patient  every  appear- 
ance of  one  actually  ftrangled. 

When  the  internal  fauces  are  viewed,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  ob- 
ferved, they  are  fometimes  without  any  appearance  of  in- 
flammation, but  frequently  a rednefs  and  fwelling  appear. 
But  Mr.  Rumfey  remarks,  that  raoft  of  the  cafes  which 
occuired  in  the  winter  were  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling  of  the  tonfils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati  ; 
and  frequently  large  films  of  a white  fubftance  were  formed 
on  the  tonfils.  The  fwallowing,  however,  was  ufually  ltfs 
impeded  than  might  have  been  expedted. 

It  is  important  to  obferve,  that  the  danger  in  thi3  difeafe 
is  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  general  ftate  of  the  body  ; for 
there  may  be  imminent  danger,  although  hardly  any  fymp- 
toms of  general  difeafe  have  been  noted.  Thofe  who  expert 
to  meet  with  a confiderable  affedtion  of  the  fyftem,  will  not 
be  aware  that  fo  formidable  a difeafe  has  begun  its  progrefs  ; 
fince,  for  the  firft  day  or  two,  the  child  has  only  a flight 
cough  and  hoarfenefs,  is  in  good  tpirits,  perhaps  even  run- 
ning about  the  room,  and  enjoying  its  amufements.  The 
tkin  is  often  hot  and  dry,  as  the  difeafe  increafes  ; but  fome- 
times it  is  moift  and  relaxed  throughout.  Several  inftances 
of  croup,  terminating  fatally  in  twenty-four  hours,  are  re- 
corded : more  frequently,  however,  the  child  does  not  die 
before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  fometimes  much  later. 
When  it  terminates  favourably,  generally  after  having  ar- 
rived at  its  height,  a moifture  is  poured  out  on  the  tkin,  the 
fever  declines,  and  the  croupinefs ; and,  laftly,  the  cough 
gradually  wears  away,  after  an  expectoration  of  films  and 
matter  from  the  wind-pipe. 

The  croup,  as  has  been  invariably  evinced  by  difiedtion, 
confifts  in  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
wir.d-pipe  ; in  confequence  of  which,  a white  pus-like  mat- 
ter is  poured  out,  which  ultimately  is  converted  into  a fort 
of  membrane,  of  confiderable  tenacity.  This  impedes  re- 
fpiration, and  finally  fuffocates  the  patient.  This  membra- 
nous lining  appears  to  arife  a little  under  the  larynx,  and  is 
fometimes  prolonged  into  the  divifion  of  the  trachea  ; and 
generally  a quantity  of  a white  fluid,  like  that  brought 
up  by  the  cough,  is  feen  gurgling  up  on  diffedtion.  The 
attachment  of  the  membrane  is  flight  ; and  it  is  often  found 
lying  in  a great  meafure  loofe  in  the  trachea.  This  laft  is 
commonly  found  free  from  any  erofion  or  ulceration  ; but  it 
frequently  thews  the  veftiges  of  inflammation,  and  is  coveted 
with  the  white  matter  before  mentioned. 

As  the  difeafe  is  hence  confidered  to  be  a peculiar  inflam- 
mation of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  the  ufual  remedies  of 
inflammation  have  been  generally  adopted,  and,  when  early 
employed,  have  often'  proved  effectual.  Bleeding,  both 
general  and  topical,  has  often  given  immediate  relief ; and, 
by  being  repeated,  has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe.  The  ap- 
plication of  blifters  t.o  the  external  fauces  has  likewife  been 
found  beneficial.  Vomiting,  after  blood-letting,  feems  to 
have  been  of  frequent  advantage,  and  fometimes  fuddenly 
relieves  the  difeafe,  by  promoting  the  difeharge  of  the  mat- 
ter exuding  from  the  lining  of  the  trachea,  or  of  the  mem- 
brane, if  already  formed.  The  warm  bath;  fomentation, 
and  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  have  been 
alfo  ufed  with  occafioral  benefit. 

All  thefe  expedients,  however,  too  often  fail  of  arrefting 
the  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe.  In  addition  to  thefe,  Mr. 
Rumfey  adminiftered  cicuta;  and  alfo  ether,  in  fmall  and 
repeated  dofes,  where  the  heat  did  not  forbid  it,  and  when 
fome  fpafmodic  affe&ion  appeared  to  accompany  the  other 
8 fymptoms. 
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fymptoms.  But  thefe  were  equally  inffeftual.  Dr.  Cul- 
len, indeed,  had  already  obferved,  that  although  he  fuppofed 
that  a fpafna  of  the  glottis  is  often  fatal  in  croup,  he  had  not 
found  antifpafrnodic  medicines  of  any  ufe.  Children  are 
very  averfe  to  expeftorate,  and  emetics  afford  the  only 
means  of  difbdging  the  matter  which  colle&s  in  the  tra- 
chea  ; the  relief,  thus  obtained,  is,  however,  commonly 
temporary  only.  After  lofing  feveral  patients,  under  thefe 
modes  of  treatment,  Mr.  Rumfey  had  recourfe  to  the  ufe 
of  calomel,  in  the  dofe  of  from  half  a grain,  to  a grain  or 
more,  every  four  hours,  accompanying  it,  in  fome  cafes,  with 
mercurial  friction.  Under  this  management,  he  fncceeded 
in  carrying  the  difeafe  to  a fafe  termination  in  a number  of 
inltances.  The  cafes  are  related  at  length,  (loc.  citat.) 
He  concludes,  however,  with  thefe  candid  and  philofophical 
obfervations.  “ More  extenfis'e  experience  than  I have  yet 
had  is  requifite  to  determine  whether,  in  mercury,  we  fhall 
find  a certain  remedy  for  the  difeafe.  With  regard  to  the 
above  cafes,  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  fome  recovered 
when  mercury  was  not  adminilfered,  or  in  fuch  quantity  as 
not  to  produce  any  effedf  ; and  in  two  patients,  under  the 
care  of  my  brother,  it  was  given  unfuccefsfully.  Moreover, 
the  difeafe  was  lefs  fevere  towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic 
conflitutipn,  which  was  the  period  when  we  adopted  this  plan  : 
fo  that,  admitting  that  all  thofe  patients,  who  recovered  under 
fuch  treatment,  were  cured  by  mercury , it  doe3  not  follow  that 
the  fame  effedfs  would  have  been  produced,  had  it  been 
given  in  the  early  cafes  ; yet  it  furely  merits  farther  trial, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment  being  fo  unfuccefsful.” 
See  Tranf.  of  a Soc.  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  § 318. 
Home  on  the  Croup.  Michaclis  de  Angina  Polypofa. 

Croup  of  a horfe , in  the  Manege , the  extremity  of  the 
reins  above  the  hips.  It  fhould  be  large  and  round,  fo  that 
the  tops  of  the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  within  view  of 
each  other.  It  fhould  have  its  compafs  from  the  haunch 
bones  to  the  very  dock,  or  onfet,  of  the  tail ; and  fhould 
be  divided  in  two  by  a channel,  or  hollow,  all  along  to  the 
neck.  A rocking  croup  is  when  a horfe’s  fore-quarters  go 
right,  but  his  croup  fwings  from  fide  to  fide  ; when  fuch 
a horfe  trots,  one  of  the  haunch  bones  will  fall,  and  the 
other  rife  like  the  beams  of  a balance  ; a fign  that  he  will 
not  be  very  vigorous. 

CROUPADE,  a leap  in  which  the  horfe  draws  up  his 
hinder  legs,  as  if  he  meant  to  fhorten  and  trufs  them  up 
under  his  belly.  See  Ballotpede. 

CROUPER,  or  Crupper.  See  Crupper. 

CROUPIERE,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  on  the  river  Dore  ; 24 
miles  E.  of  Clermont. 

CROUSAZ,  John,  Peter  de,  in  Biography , a Swifs 
divine,  was  born  at  Laufanne  in  the  year  1669.  He  was 
intended,  by  his  father,  for  the  military  line,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly inftrufted  in  all  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  that 
are  neceffary  to  that  profefiion.  His  attachment  to  litera- 
ture and  fcience  was  foon  confpicuous,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  under  very  able  pro- 
feffor3  at  Geneva  and  Laufanne.  Here  he  ftudied  very  di- 
ligently mathematics,  philofophy,  and  theology,  and  in 
16S2  he  fought  farther  improvement  at  Leyden,  and  from 
thence  he  went  to  the  univerfity  at  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  father  Mallebrauche,  and  other  emi- 
nent characters.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  ordained 
minifter,  and  appointed  profeflor.  During  14  years  lie 
continued  pallor  of  the  church  of  Laufanne,  and  was  ex- 
emplary and  indefatigable  in  every  undertaking.  At  this 
place  he  obtained  other  preferments,  and  in  1724  he  was 
Vol.  X. 


appointed  mathematical  and  philofophical  profefior  at  the 
univerfity  of  Groningen,  and.  fhortly  after  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris. 
He  was  next  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Frederic  of  HefTe 
Caflel,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  till 
the  year  1732,  when,  on  account  of  his  excellent  character, 
he  was  nominated  counfellor  of  embaffies  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  uncle  to  his  pupil,  attended  with  a fuitable  fala- 
ry.  In  17^7  he  was  eleCted  profeflor  of  philofophy  and 
mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Laufanne,  with  the  power 
of  appointing  a fubflitute,  when  either  his  health  or  in- 
creasing years  {hould  render  fuch  affiflance  neceffary.  He 
died  in  the  year  174S,  leaving  behind  him  a high  reputa- 
tion as  a fcholar  and  a ChriAian.  His  works  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  on  various  branches  of  literature  ; but  he  i* 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  for  his  treatifes  on  Logic,  of  which 
the  principal  is  entitled,  “ A Syftem  of  Reflections  that 
may  contribute  to  the  Illuflration  and  Extenfion  of  Know- 
ledge, or  a new  Effay  on  Logic.”  This  was  firft  publifh- 
ed  in  two  vols.  8vo.  and  afterwards  enlarged,  and  appeared 
in  the  duodecimo  form  in  fix  volumes.  He  was  an  able  de- 
fender of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  engaged  in  the  well- 
known  controverfy  with  Anthony  Collins.  We  have  trea- 
tifes likewife  from  the  pen  of  Croufaz  on  geometry,  alge- 
bra, and  on  feveral  branches  of  metaphyfies  and  polite 
literature.  Moreri. 

CROUTE,  Sour-croute,  or  Kroutc.  As  this  prepa- 
ration of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign  efficacy  as  a 
prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea-feurvy,  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a concife  account  of  the  pro- 
cefs  for  making  it,  according  to  the  information  commu- 
nicated by  an  ingqnisms  German  gentleman. 

The  founded  and  moft  folid  cabbages  are  fele&ed  for 
this  ufe,  and  cut  very  fmail,  commonly  with  an  inftrument 
made  for  this  purpofe  ; not  unlike  the  plain  which  is  ufed 
in  this  country  for  flicing  cucumbers.  A knife  is  ufed, 
when  the  preparation  is  made  with  greater  nicety.  The 
cabbage  thus  minced  is  put  into  a barrel  in  layers,  hand 
high,  and  over  each  is  ftrewed  a handful  of  fait  and  carra- 
way  feeds  ; in  this  manner  it  is  rammed  down  with  a ram- 
mer, ftratum  fuper  ftratum,  till  the  barrel  be  full ; when  a 
cover  is  put  over  it,  and  prefled  down  with  a heavy  weight. 
After  Handing  fome  time  in  this  Hate,  it  begins  to  fer- 
ment ; and  it  is  not  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  fub- 
fided,  that  the  head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally 
fhut  up,  and  preferved  for  ufe.  There  is  not  a drop  of  vi- 
negar employed  in  this  preparation.  The  Germans  write 
this  preparation  in  the  following  manner  : Sauer  kraut,  cr 
faurer  kohl,  that  is,  in  their  language,  four  herb,  or  four 
cabbage.  See  Brassica. 

CROUTILLE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vienne,  and  diflrift  of  Poitiers ; 
Ij  league  S.W.  of  Poitiers. 

CROUY,  in  Latin  Croziacum,  a fmail  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Marne,  near  La  Ferte  Mi- 
Ion  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Meaux. 

CROUZILLE,  a fmail  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Vienne;  nine  miles  S.E.  of  Limoges. 

CROW,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  an  iron  bar,  which 
is  conftrucled  with  a claw  at  one  end,  and  a fharp  tapering 
point  at  the  other,  by  which  means  it  is  capable  of  being 
employed  as  a lever,  as  well  as  a tool  for  forming  holes  in 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  flakes,  truncheons,  &c.  in 
making  hedge  fences. 

Crow,  Cornix,  in  Ornithology.  See  Corvus.  Virgil 
fays  that  the  croaking  of  the  crow  foreboded  rain  : 

“ Turn  cornix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce.” 
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And  it  was  thought  to  be  a bird  of  bad  omen,  when  feen 
on  the  left  hand  : 

“ Saepe  finiftra  cava  prsedixit  ab  illiee  cornlx 

England  formerly  abounded  with  crows : and  in  the  reign 
of  Henrv  VIII.  an  aft  was  paffed  for  their  deftru&ion. 
The  crow  is  a bird  which  is  partly  injurious  and  partly 
beneficial  to  the  farmer.  See  Rook. 

Crow,  in  Mechanics , an  iron  lever,  furnilhed  with  a 
fharp  point  at  one  end,  and  two  claws  at  the  other.  It  has 
various  ufes,  in  heaving  or  purchafing  great  weights. 

The  name  crow,  or  raven , corvus,  was  anciently  given 
to  fevcral  machines  of  war,  ufed  in  the  defence  of  places  : 
one  invented  by  Diades  ; another  by  the  Tyrians,  men- 
tioned by  Q^Curtius ; another  by  Cn.  Ovilius.  Vitruvius 
calls  the  fir  it  the  demolifhing  crow,  corvus  demolitor , and 
alfo  depredator : others  call  it  the  crane,  grus.  Polybius 
deferibes  another  invented  by  C.  Duillius  ufed  againft  the 
Carthaginian  fleet.  They  were  all  a kind  of  grappling- 
hooks  ; ferving  to  drag  things  towards  the  engineer.  That 
defcribed  by  Q^Curtius  was  thrown  out  of  a balifta.  See 
Corbeau  and  Corvus. 

Crow  bar,  a name  often  provincially  applied  to  an  iron 
crow  or  lever.  See  Crow. 

Crow -berry,  in  Botany.  See  Empetrum  nigrum. 

Crow’s-^'//,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  furgeons,  in  their 
operations  ; efpecially  for  drawing  bullets  and  other  fo- 
reign bodies  out  of  wounds.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
figure. 

Crow  creek,  in  Geography,  a creek  of  America,  which 
falls  into  the  Tenneffee,  from  the  north-weft,  oppofite  the 
Crow  town,  15  miles  below  Nickajack  town. 

Crow’s  -feet,  in  the  Military  Art.  See  Caltrop. 

Crows  -feet,  in  a Ship,  are  fmall  ropes,  or  lines,  fome- 
times  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  reeved  through  the  dead  man’s  eye. 
They  are  ufed  to  fufpend  the  awnings ; or  to  keep  the  top- 
fails  from  fretting  againft  the  edges  of  the  tops. 

Crow -foot,  in  Botany.  See  Ranunculus. 

Crow -foot-Crand s-bill, in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  perennial  weed  kind,  ( Geranium pratenfe,)  which 
is  frequent  in  moift  meadows  and  paftures.  It  has  the  ftalk  or 
ftem,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  of  a reddifh  tinge, 
and  forked  or  divided  into  two  branches.  The  leaves  are 
much  divided,  and  the  flowers  large,  flat,  and  of  a blue  co- 
lour. It  has  the  denomination  of  crane’s-bill  probabiy  from 
the  bill-like  form  of  the  feed  vefTel. 

Crow  foot,  a name  given  to  different  plants  which  are 
met  with  in  meadows,  fields,  and  paftures,  by  farmers,  as 
the  common  pilewort  ( ranunculus  Jicaria)  ; the  lefTer  fpear- 
wort  (ranunculus  jlammula)  ; the  narrow  leaved  crow-foot 
(ranunculus  reptans ) ; the  round  or  celery-leaved  crow-foot 
( ranunculus  fceleratus ) ; the  butter-flower  or  butter-cups 
( ranunculus  acris)  ; the  fmall-flovvered  crow-foot  (ranun- 
culus parvijlori’s ) ; the  gold-cup  or  bulbous  crow  foot  (ra- 
nunculus lulbofus) ; the  creeping  crow-foot  ( ranunculus  re- 
pens ) ; and  the  corn  crow-foot  (ranunculus  arvenfs).  The 
firft,  according  to  the  author  ot  the  Gloucciferfliire  Report, 
has  the  roots  knotty,  rifing  little  above  the  ground,  and 
blofloming  early  in  the  fpririg,  being  principally  found  in 
fuch  meadows  as  are  rather  moift,  and  eaten  only  by  (beep. 
Withering  remarks  that  the  young  leaves  of  this  Iptcies 
may  be  eaten  in  the  vernal  months  with  other  pot-herbs. 
It  is  afferted  that  goats  and  fheep  eat  it ; while  cows  and 
horfes  reject  it.  Alfo,  that  the  curculio  dorfalis  is  found 
upon  it. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  meadows  of  the 
fcoggy  kind,  and  the  borders  of  fmall  rivers.  It  is  a plant 


whiph  is  extremely  acrid  in  its  quality,  fo  as  when  applied 
externally  to  inflame  and  blifter  the  fkin.  The  water  dif- 
tilled  from  it  produces  the  moft  fpeedy  vomiting,  even 
more  fo  than  white  vitriol,  fo  as  to  be  a proper  remedy  in 
cafes  of  poifon.  According  to  Withering,  horfes  eat 
it  ; while  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

The  third  fort  is  found  on  the  ftony  borders  of  fome  ex- 
tenfive  plats  of  water,  and  fometimes  in  fields  fomewhat  in- 
clined to  moifture. 

The  fourth  fpecies  is  likewife  found  in  watery  fituations. 
Every  part  of  it  is  of  a corrofive  quality.  It  is  eaten  by 
goats  ; but  cows,  horfes,  and  fheep  refufe  it,  according  to 
the  author  of  the  “ Syftematic  Arrangement  of  Britifti 
Plants.” 

The  fifth  kind  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  paftures 
and  meadow  lands.  It  is  alfo  very  acrid,  readily  pro- 
ducing vefications  on  the  fkin.  Linnaeus  ftates  that  fheep 
and  goats  eat  it ; but  that  cows,  horfes,  3nd  fwine  reject  it  j 
the  two  former  leaving  it  untouched  even  under  the  moft 
bare  ftate  of  the  pafture,  in  the  opinion  of  Withering. 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  common  both  in  meadows  and  corn 
fields,  where  the  foil  is  of  the  gravelly  kind.  In  the  latter 
it  is  fometimes  very  troublefome. 

The  feventh  fore  is  very  common  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures : and, 

The  eighth  kind  is  found  in  thefe  places,  as  well  as  in 
garden  grounds  where  the  fituation  is  moift. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  an  excellent  paper  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  “ Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture,” that  thefe  two  laft,  with  the  fifth  fort,  are  all 
common  in  the  meadows  and  paftures  in  every  part  of  the 
ifland  that  he  is  acquainted,  fo  much  fo  as  to  give  a yellow 
tinge  to  the  whole  furface  in  the  month  of  June  ; very 
abundant  in  the  hay  grounds  about  London,  and  indeed 
every  where  elfe:  thefe  plants  are  fo  prevalent  in  our  mea- 
dows and  paftures,  and  their  good  qualities  have  been  fo 
often  queftioned,  that  it  feems  highly  proper  that  their  ef- 
fects fhould  be  precifely  afeertained.”  And  that  thefe 
three  different  fpecies  are  all  occafionally  found  wild  with 
double  flowers.  In  this  ftate  we  frequently  fee  the  lulbofus 
and  acris  cultivated  in  the  flower  garden,  efpecially  the  lat- 
ter ; but  we  fhould,  fays  the  above  writer,  derive  more 
fatisfa&ion  from  informing  the  farmer  how  he  might  effec- 
tually root  them  out  of  his  paftures,  than  how  he  might 
cultivate  them  fuccefsfully  in  his  garden,  for  they  propa* 
gate  themfelves  with  great  facility,  and  occupy  a confider- 
able  fpace  in  good  meadows.  He  is  however  difpofed  to 
think  more  favourably  of  thefe  plants ; for  he  has  never 
known  a pra&ical  farmer  mention  them  as  the  leaft  injuri- 
ous ; and  it  is  certain  of  the  repens,  that  cattle  eat  the  fo- 
liage greedily  with  other  herbage,  and  that  it  they  refufe 
the  other  forts  in  bare  paftures,  it  is  probably  becaufe  they 
have  been  deprived  of  moft  of  their  foliage  with  the  adjoin- 
ing herbage,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  plant  is  too 
acrid  to  be  eaten  alone  ; and  indeed  cattle  refufe  the  flow- 
ering Items  even  of  graffes,  when  deprived  of  their  leaves  : 
thefe  plants  may  therefore,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  confidered  as 
feafoners  and  correfiors,  being  fritted  to  ufes  in  the  animal 
economy  fimilar  to  that  of  fait,  muftard,  pepper,  and  vine- 
gar at  our  tables,  to  correct  the  flatulent  or  putrid  qualities 
of  the  more  palatable  and  luxuriant  diftres  of  the  great 
table  of  nature  ; and  though  not  eaten  alone,  are  an  agree- 
able and  uftful  ftimulant  with  other  more  Ample  food.  If 
thefe  plants  have  any  noxious  qualities,  they  have,  he  con- 
ceives, hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  of  farmers,  all  of  whom 
could  not  be  fuppofed,  with  any  fort  of  reafon,  devoid  of 
proper  and  neceffary  attention. 
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Mr.  Rudge,  in  liis  <£  Survey  of  the  Agriculture  of  Glou- 
cefterftiire,”  however,  confide! s them,  efpecially  the  creep- 
ing fort,  as  ufelefs  weeds,  having  little  to  recommend  them 
to  notice  but  their  gaudy  appearance.  And  further,  that 
the  acris,  lulhofus  and  repens,  are  acrid  and  biting  to  the  tafte, 
and  therefore  rejected  by  cattle  nearly  alike,  though  it  is 
afierted  that  the  laft  is  more  mild  and  palatable  to  tome 
cattle  ; he,  however,  fufpedfs  that  cattle  eat  it  rather  from 
neceffity  than  choice,  as  from  its  creeping  and  fpreading 
along  the  furface,  it  becomes  fo  matted  with  the  herbage 
that  it  mull  in  fome  meafure  be  taken  up  with  it.  It  is 
added,  that  the  Items  or  flalks  of  the  two  other  fpecies  are 
left  Handing  when  the  ground  is  quite  bare  around  them  ; 
yet  that,  when  made  with  the  hay,  their  pungent  quality 
is  faid  to  be  loft,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the  bloflom  in  the 
rick  is  a good  fign  of  the  crop  having  been  well  harvefted. 

The  lail  fpecies  is  a common  weed  in  corn  fields,  and  it 
has  been  afferted  that  in  Italy,  cows,  horfes,  and  fheep,  eat 
it  with  greedinefs,  though  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  prove  poiion- 
ous  to  the  latter.  A dog  is  faid  to  have  been  deftroyed  by 
three  ounces  of  the  juice  in  four  minutes.  And  it  is  fug- 
gefted  that  its  being  almoft  lolely  confined  to  til’age  lands, 
where  cattle  are  excluded,  is  probably  the  reafon  why  mil- 
chief  has  not  been  met  with  from  it  here. 

Crow -gar  lick.  See  Allium  vineale. 

Crow  -gold,  in  Mineralogy,  is  the  name  in  Eedfordlhire, 
and  fome  other  diftridts  bordering  on  the  chalk  ftrata,  for 
the  hematites  or  radiated  nodules  of  golden  pyrites,  which 
are  found  in  the  beds  of  chalk : when  expofed  to  the  air  in 
the  face  of  a chalk-pit,  or  on  the  furface,  crow-golds  foon 
decompofe  and  turn  to  an  ochry  dirt,  which  ultimately  fails 
.out  and  leaves  a ftained  hole  in  the  chalk.  The  Tottern- 
hoe  or  fire-ftone  beneath  the  chalk,  is  apt  to  contain  thefe 
decompofing  nodules,  which  very  much  disfigure  buildings 
where  fuch  are  ufed. 

Crow  Head , a cape  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
forming  the  N.  weftern  extremity  of  Bantry  bay.  Long.. 
io°  2'  W.  Greenwich.  Lat.  510  32'  N. 

Crow’s  Meadows,  a river  of  America,  in  the  north-weft 
territory,  which  runs  north-weftward  into  Illinois  river,  op- 
pofite  to  which  are  fine  meadows.  Its  mouth  is  20  yards 
wide,  and  240  miles  from  the  Miffiffippi.  It  is  navigable 
between  15  and  18  miles. 

C&ow-Net,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  an  invention 
for  catching  and  fecuring  various  kinds  of  wild-fowl  in  the 
winter-leafon,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  made  ufe  of  in 
the  day-time.  It  is  conftru&ed  of  good  ftrong  double 
thread  or  packthread  of  a fine  kind  ; the  mefnes  fliould  be 
two  inches  wide,  the  length  about  ten  yards,  and  the  depth 
three  ; it  mult  be  verged  on  the  fide  with  good  ftrong  cord, 
and  ftretched  out  very  fciff  ■,  on  long  poles  prepared  for 
that  purpofe.  When  you  come  to  the  place  where  you 
would  fpread  the  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full 
length  and  breadth  ; then  fallen  the  lower  end  of  the  net 
all  along  the  ground,  fo  as  ordy  to  move  it  up  and  down  ; 
the  upper  end  of  the  net  mull  ftand  extended  on  the  long 
cord  ; the  further  end  being  firft  flaked  or  tied  to  the  earth 
by  a ftrong  cord,  about  five  yards  diftant  from  the  net. 
Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
net.  The  other  end  mull  be  at  lealb  twenty-five  yards  dif- 
tant, to  reach  into  fome  natural  or  artificial  fhelter,  by  the 
means  of  which  you  may  lie  concealed  from  the  fowl,  other- 
wife  no  good  fuccefs  can  be  expected.  The  net  mult  be 
placed  in  fuch  exatft  order,  that  it  may  give  way  to  play  on 
the  fowl  on  the  leaft  pull  of  the  cord,  which  mull  be  done 
fmartly,  left  the  fowl  Ihould  prove  too  quick  for  you.  This 
net  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other  birds  on 


corn  fields  newly  Town;  as  alfo  on  Hubble  fields,  provided 
the  ftubble  conceals  t lie  net  from  the  birds. 

In  this  laft  intention,  it  may  often  be  found  of  confider- 
able  advantage  to  the  farmer,  in  preventing  the  feed  from 
beirg  too  much  devoured  by  thefe  voracious  birds. 

Crow,  fcare,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  the  Larus  ; 
which  fee. 

Cro w-Jlavcs,  in  Agriculture,  a name  given  to  a part  of  a 
plough,  fignifying  two  upright  pieces  Handing  perpendi- 
cularly, inferted  into  the  box  of  the  plough,  near  the  wheels, 
and  each  pierced  with  two  rows  of  holes  ; by  means  of 
which  '.hey  fupport  a tranfveife  piece,  called  the  pillow  of 
the  plough,  running  acrofs  them,  and  ferving  to  raife  or 
fink  the  beam,  by  being  pinned  higher  or  lower,  according 
as  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  deeper  or  (hallower.  See 
Plough. 

Crow -Jlone,  in  Mineralogy,  is  the  name  of  a fine-grained 
whitilh,  Ihicious  ftone,  found  under  the  third  coal-ftrata, 
reckoning  from  the  mineral  or  mountain  lime-ftone  upwards, 
much  ufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swanwick,  Shirland, 
Stretton,  Wingerwoith,  Brampton,  Dronfield,  and  other 
places  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  other  diilridls  on  the  weftern 
border  of  the  great  run  of  coak,  for  the  repair  of  the 
roads.  Crow-ftone  has  attradled  the  notice  of  mod  Englifti 
naturalifts,  from  the  numerous  and  large  vegetable  lmpref- 
fions  which  it  contains,  one  in  particular  of  two  to  four 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  level al  feet  in  length,  fome- 
thing  like  a kind  of  reed,  only  that  a pith  or  middle  part 
of  the  plant  is  vifible  ; but  the  fame  feldom  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  trunk,  but  is  fometimes  feen  clofe  to,  and  even 
on  the  outfide  of  the  ftem,  the  furface  of  which  is  ftudded 
over  with  fmall  holes,  from  the  bottom  of  which  lmall  pa- 
pillae arife.  One  of  thefe  curious  extraneous  foflils  has  been 
figured , by  Mr.  Parkinfon,  Organic  Remains,  Plate  III. 
fig.  1;  who  juftly  concludes  (p.  436.),  the  fame  to  belong 
to  the  fojfdia  incognita  ; and  we  are  fatisfied,  that  a further 
and  more  minute  fearch  into  the  caiboniferous  ftrata,  wilt 
place  all  the  vegetable  remains  that  are  imbedded  therein, 
among  the  fame  numerous  clafs  of  organized  fubftances. 
See  our  articles  Coal  and  Colliery. 

Crow -fones,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  a name  in  fome  places 
of  the  anomia  gryphus  of  Linnaeus,  and  perhaps  of  other 
fpecies  of  foffil  ftiells.  Mr.  Wallcott,  in  his  “ Petrifa&ions 
found  near  Bath,”  has  figured  one  of  thefe  {fig.  2, 4.),  found 
in  the  quarries  of  free-ftone  near  Bath : fimilar  fhelb,  but 
probably  of  different  fpecies,  occur  in  great  numbers  in 
other  ftrata.  The  Clunch  clay  ftratum  (fee  Clunch), 
produces  plenty  of  crow-ftcnes  ; thefe  in  fome  parts  are 
found  in  the  gravel-pits  and  on  ploughed  lands,  fingle,  and 
fomewhat  rounded,  and  thefe  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious 
of  fome  places  denominate  the  devil’s  toe-nails  ! Scotchmen 
of  the  fame  clafs  in  the  Hebrides,  according  to  Pennant 
(p.  232.),  wear  thefe  (hells  about  them  as  an  amulet,  for 
curing  pains  in  the  joints. 

Crow -Taing,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the 
north-weft  of  the  lfland  of  Ronaldftiay. 

CROWBOROUGH  Station,  in  the  parifii  of  that 
name,  in  Suffex,  is  fttuated  on  the  ridge  of  very  difiocated  and 
elevated  ftrata,  mentioned  under  Coal,  as  extending  from 
near  Haftings  to  near  Guildford ; which,  notwithilanding  its 
prefent  great  elevation,  is  upon  a ftratum  many  hundred  feet 
below  that  of  the  chalk  ftrata ; which,  with  thofe  of  the 
whole  diftridf  called  the  wealds  of  Suffex  and  Kent,  and  a 
fimilar  part  of  Surrey,  feem  to  owe  their  expofure  on  their 
furface  to  an  enormous  abrafion  or  denudation  of  this  di- 
ftridt  when  elevated,  as  it  mull  have  been,  before  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  upper  ftrata  in  the  Britilh  feries.  See  De- 
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nudation  and  Elevation  cLjlrata.  This  Ration  is  about 
600  feet  fouth  of  the  fite  of  the  old  Beacon,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  trigonometrical  furveyors  in  the  year  179.3. 
Its  fituation  was  determined  by  an  obfervation  from  Botley 
hill,  diftant  89,492.5  feet,  and  bearing  230  3'  39".  N.W. 
from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  another 
from  Leith  hill,  diftant  128,332  feet;  whence  is  deduced 
its  latitude,  510  3'  9". 4 N.,  and  its  longitude,  o*  9'  9"-5>  or 
36.’6  E.  of  Greenwich.  This  Ration  was  ufed  with  Botley 
hill  for  fixing  the  place  of  BeRbeach,  Crowborough  chapel, 
EaR  GrinRead,  Fairdean,  GodRone,  Mayfield,  Rotherfield, 
and  Tatesfield;  with  Brightling  Ration  for  Dallington, 
Nailfham,  and  Homechurch ; with  Ditchling  Ration  for 
Brightling  church,  Chittingly,  Ditchling  church,  Firle, 
Newin,  Little  HorRead,  Plumpton,  Spittal,  and  Waldron 
churches;  with  Fairlight  Ration  for  Willington,  and  with 
Leith  hill  Ration  for  Ditchling  Ration,  and  for  Hoathly 
church.  From  Leith  hill  Ration  the  ground  at  Crowbo- 
rough Ration  appeared  depreffed  in  an  angle  of  13'  48";  at 
Brightling  Ration  it  gave  an  elevation  of  3' 54" ; and  at 
Crowborough  Ration,  Leith  hill  appeared  depreffed  4'  8", 
Botley  hill  3'  5",  and  Brightling  windmill  12'  21";  whence 
was  deduced  the  height  of  the  ground  at  this  Ration  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  804  feet ; the  calculated  mean  refraction 
with  Leith  hill  being  TLth  of  the  contained  arc,  and  with 
Brightling  4-^th.  ( See  Phil.  Tranf.  1795,  p.  583.)  The 

fituation  of  the  Old  Beacon  on  Crowborough  hill  had  been 
determined  in  1788,  by  an  obfervation  from  Botley  hill,  di- 
flant  88,975  feet,  and  another  from  Frant  fieeple,  diRant 
30,949  feet;  and  its  elevated  and  commanding  view  towards 
the  coaR  of  France,  induced  general  Roy  to  point  this  out 
(Phil.  Tranf.  1790,  p.  2 66.),  as  a proper  fpot  for  an  Englifh 
aRronomer,  with  a well  regulated  clock  and  inltruments,  to 
be  Rationed,  for  making  correfponding  obfervations,  with  a 
French  aRronomer,  Rationed  100  miles,  or  more  diflant,  on 
the  Chalk  hill,  near  Helfaut  in  France,  on  the  inRantaneous 
explolions  of  lights  to  be  repeatedly  fired,  near  Folkefione 
turnpike  in  England,  and  at  Montlambert  or  at  Fienne  wind- 
mill in  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  difference 
of  longitude  of  thefe  Englifh  and  French  obfervatories,  as  a 
check  on  that  deduced  from  angular  meafurements,  or  the 
Convergency  of  Meridians  ; which  fee. 

CROWD,  in  Agriculture,  a term  frequently  ufed  pro- 
vincially  to  fignify  the  wheeling  any  thing  in  a barrow. 
Thus  “ to  crowd,”  implies  to  wheel  in  a barrow. 

Crowd,  to,  in  Sea  Language , is  to  carry  an  extraordinary 
force  of  fail  on  a (hip,  in  order  to  accelerate  her  courfe  on 
fome  important  occafion. 

CROWDING-Barrow,  a name  fometimes  applied  to 
a wheel-barrow. 

CROWE  A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  New  Holland  plants, 
(named  in  honour  of  James  Crowe,  efq.  F.L.S.,  of  Laken- 
ham,  near  Norwich,  who  died  Jan,  26,  1807,  aged  56. 
This  gentleman  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  the  botany  of 
Britain,  more  efpecially  in  the  genus  Salix,  to  which  he  had 
paid  particular  attention,  having  collected  and  cultivated  all 
the  fpecies  he  could  poflibly  procure.  Many  of  his  remarks 
have  appeared  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Flora  Britannica , and  Englijh 
Botany,  tending  to  the  economical  as  well  as  botanical  filuf- 
tration  of  this  difficult  and  important  genus,  of  which  about 
four  times  more  Britifh  fpecies  are  now  known  than  have 
appeared  in  any  preceding  writer  upon  them.  The  fpecific 
name  of  the  original  fpecies,  Crowea  Saligna,  alludes  to 
Mr.  Crowe’s  merits  in  this  department.  H Is  botanical 

knowledge  was  applied  no  lefs  happily  to  agricultural  pur- 
pofes  on  many  occafions,  and  he  excelled  alfo  in  the  Rudy 
of  -Moffes,  Lichens,  and  Fungi.  Sm.  Tr . of  Linn,  Soc . v. 
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4.  222.  Clafs  and  order,  decandria  mcnogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rv.tncea , Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  of  5 leaves,  cohering  by  their  tapering 
bafes  round  a Ralk  which  elevates  the  reR  of  the  flower, 
according  to  M.  Ventenat’s  remark.  Cor.  Petals  5,  re- 
gular, equal,  ovate,  fpreading,  inferred  under  a glandular 
neftarv,  which  furrounds  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Siam.  Fi- 
laments 10,  about  half  as  long  as  the  petals,  awl-fhaped, 
flat,  fringed  with  derife  hairs,  by  which  they  are  matted  to- 
gether, by  their  lower  half,  into  a tube;  5 alternate  ones 
are  rather  (horter  than  the  reft;  anthers  ftffile  about  the 
middle  of  each  filament,  on  tire  in  tide,  oblong,  of  2 cells, 
burfting  longitudinally,  and  deftitute  of  any  creft  gland,  or 
appendage.  Fiji.  Germen  of  5 lobes,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
depreffed ; ftyle  central,  from  the  bafe  of  the  germen : 
ftigma  capitate.  Peric.  Capfules  5,  connected  by  their 
bafe,  oval,  (lightly  compreffed,  coriaceous,  of  2 valves,  en- 
clofing  an  elaftic,  cartilaginous,  bivalve  arillus.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  kidney-fhaped,  brown, 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  5 leaves.  Petals  5,  feffile.  Stamens 
flat,  awl-fhaped,  connefted  by  entangled  hairs.  Anthers 
fixed  longitudinally  to  the  infide  of  each  filament.  Style 
from  the  bafe  cf  the  germen.  Capfules  5,  combined.  Seeds 
enclofed  in  an  arillus.  M.  Ventenat,  who  firll  detefted  the 
Angular  ftrufture  and  infertion  of  the  bafe  of  the  calyx- 
leaves,  wiflies  to  found  the  generic  character  on  that  circum- 
ftance,  but  the  analogy  of  this  natural  order  proves  the  an- 
thers to  afford  the  moft  effential  difference.  See  Correa, 
which  belongs  to  the  fame  order;  alfo  Boronia,  Sm.  Tradts 
on  Nat.  FUJI.  t.  4 — 7- 

Sp.  1.  C . f align  a.  Willow-leaved  Crowea.  Andr.  Repos, 
t.  79.  Vent.  fard.  de  la  Malmaifon,  t.  7.  Leaves  lanceo*- 
late,  entire.  Angles  of  the  branches  fmooth.  This  beau- 
tiful fhrub  is  about  3 feet  high,  branched ; the  branches 
angular,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  lanceo- 
late, entire,  tipped  with  a fmall  point,  fmooth  on  both 
Rules,  and  marked  with  a longitudinal  rib.  Stipidas  none. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  fhort  Ample  fmooth  ftalks, 
with  two  or  three  minute  brafteas.  Their  colour  is  a fine 
pink,  and  the  woolly  tips  of  the  ftamens  form  an  elegant 
pale  tuft  in  the  centre.  A native  of  New  South  Wales, 
near  Port  Jackfon,  from  whence  it  was  firft  fent  by  John 
White,  M.D.  It  thrives  in  a greenhoufe,  in  light  peat 
earth,  flowering  in  autumn,  but  is  rather  tender,  and  will 
not  bear  much  wet.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  when 
bruifed,  but  lefs  ftrongly  fcented  than  many  of  its  natural, 
order.  It  is  propagated  cither  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 

2.  C.  angvjlifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Crowea.  Leaves  linear,^ 
minutely  toothed.  Angles  of  the  branches  rough.  More 
Render  than  the  laft,  and  diftinguiffied  by  the  rough  or 
denticulated  angles  of  the  branches.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
linear,  obtufe,  moft  diftinftly  toothed  towaids  their  extre- 
mity, pale-coloured  beneath.  Flowers  about  half  the  fizd 
of  the  foregoing,  with  the  extremities  of  their  filaments 
paler,  and  lefs  woolly.  Style  hairy,  about  as  long  as  the 
ftamens.  Found  by  Mr.  Menzies,  near  King  George’s 
Sound,  on  the  weft;  coaft  of  New  Holland.  It  is  as  yet  a 
ftranger  to  our  gardens. 

It  moft  be  obferved  that  the  fpecific  charafters  of  C.  fa» 
ligna  to  be  feen  in  the  writers  above  quoted,  were  made 
without  any  knowledge  of  this  fecond  fpecies.  Such  cha=. 
rafters  can  by  accident  only  have  any  meaning,  a fpecific 
difference  for  a folitary  fpecies  being  evidently  a moft  glar- 
ing abfurdity.  S. 

CROWLAND,  or  Croyland,  in  Geography , an  ancient 
town  in  Lincolnffiire,  England,  is  fituated  on  an  ifland,  in  a 
great  fen,  or  level,  watered  by  the  Welland,  the  Waffies, 
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the  Nyne,  and  the  Shire  drain.  The  wet  foil  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood formerly  rendered  the  town  alnrod  inaccefiible, 
and  for  a long  time  the  only  approach  was  on  the  N.E.  fide. 
Such  were  the  d'iiiculties  and  delays  attending  the  pafiage 
of  this  dangerous  road,  that  it  produced  tire  adage  of  “ All 
the  carts  that  come  to  Crowland  are  fhod  with  filvc-r.” 
The  inhabitants  have  fince  made  a good  caufeway,  a turn- 
pike road,  and  numerous  drains,  which  have  converted  many 
of  their  fens  into  corn-fields,  and  greatly  improved  the  ftate 
of  the  air.  The  houfes  of  the  three  llreets  are  built  on  piles, 
the  water-courfes  that  feparate  them  are  adorned  on  each 
fide  by  willows,  and  the  communication  is  preferved  by  a 
mod  fingular  triangular  bridge,  the  three  fides  of  which,  after 
an  afcent  too  fteep  for  carriages,  meet,  and  form  a curious 
pointed  arch.  Carriages,  &c.  pafs  under  this  bridge, where  the 
Nyne,  Welland,  and  Cattwater  join,  and  form  one  ftream, 
flowing  hence  through  Spalding  to  the  fea.  This  half  ufe 
lefs  drudlure  (lands  on  the  fite  of  one  mentioned  in  a charter 
granted  by  king  Edred  to  the  monks  of  Crowland,  in  943  ; 
the  date  of  the  pvefent  bridge  is  not  noticed  by  hi'loriarrs, 
but  the  outline  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  original  bridge 
has  long  fince  perifhed  ; on  the  angle  which  communicates 
with  the  London  road,  is  a llatue  faid  to  be  of  Ethelbald 
king  of  Mercia,  in  a crown  fleury,  and  with  a globe  in  his 
right  hand.  Ethelbald  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  magnifi- 
cent abbey  at  Crowland  about  the  year  71 6,  in  confequence 
of  a vow  made  before  he  afcended  the  throne.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Guth- 
lake,  his  confeffor,  and  endowed  with  the  ifle  of  Crowland, 
releafed  for  ever  from  all  fecular  payments ; the  charter 
granted  to  the  abbot  and  brethren  on  this  occafion,  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1734,  by  Robert 
Hunter,  efq.  then  poffefior  of  the  fite  of  the  monaftery. 
The  Danes  burnt  the  abbey  in  870,  and  the  monks  were  re- 
duced by  misfortunes  to  five,  in  941,  when  Turketyl,  bro- 
ther to  Edred,  and  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  king  Edmund, 
reftored  them  to  their  priitine  Hate,  and  Edred  rebuilt  the 
abbey  in  948.  A fecond  conflagration,  which  occurred 
during  the  abbacy  of  Ingulphus,  in  the  year  1091,  deprived 
the  monks  of  700  volumes,  containing  the  moll  valuable  li- 
terature of  the  preceding  time  ; after  this  event  the  monaf- 
tery gradually  recovered  from  its  difallers,  and  flouriflied 
with  great  fplendour  till  the  diflolution,  when  the  revenues 
amounted  to  1083/.  i^j.  10 d.  The  inhabitants  of  Crswland 
paid  a confiderabie  fum  annually  to  the  abbots  for  the  right 
of  fifhing  in  their  neighbourhood  ; but  their  principal 
profits  have  for  a very  long  time  originated  from  their  fu- 
perior  dexterity  in  decoying,  and  taking  wild  ducks  in  aflo- 
nifhing  numbers.  (See  Duck.)  Tne  ruins  of  the  abbey- 
are  extremely  interelling  at  prefent  ; they  are  richly  adorned 
with  fculpture  ; the  foundations  reil  on  piles,  and  fome  part 
of  the  remains  is  fitted  up  as  the  parifit  church.  Crowland 
lias  a fmall  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  is  93  miles  north 
of  London.  Plowlet’s  Views  in  Lincolnfhire,  4to. 

CROWLE,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, with  a weekly  market,  on  Saturday;  36  miles  N.  of 
Lincoln,  and  169  N.  of  London. 

CROWN,  Corona,  a mark  of  regal  dignity  ; being  an 
ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings  and  fovereigns,  as  a 
fymbol  of  their  authority. 

Galiet  derives  the  word  corona,  whence  crown , from  the 
Latin  cornu , horn  ; becaufe  the  ancient  crowns  were  pointed 
in  manner  of  horns  ; which  were  anciently,  both  by  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  edeemed  as  marks  of  power,  ilrength,  autho- 
rity, and  empire.  Hence,  in  the  holy  fcripture,  horns  are 
ufed  for  the  regal  dignity  ; and  accordingly  horn  and  crown , 
in  the  Hebrew,  are  expreffed  by  the  fame  word. 


In  the  vemotell  antiquity,  the  crown  was  only  given  to 
gods.  Pliny  fays,  that  Bacchus  was  the  firll  who  ufed  it. 
Pherecydcs,  cited  by  Tertullian,  De  Corona,  fays  Saturn, 
Diodorus  afcribes  it  to  Jupiter  after  his  victory  over  the 
Titans.  (L  Fabius  Piclor  attributes  the  invention  to  Ja- 
nus, adding,  that  it  was  an  ornament  he  ufed  in  facrificing. 
Leo  the  Egyptian  lays,  it  was  Ills  who  firll  wore  a crown  ; 
and  that  it  confided  of  ears  of  corn,  the  ufe  whereof  fire  firll 
taught  men. 

In  this  mod  authors  agree,  that  the  crown  originally  was 
rather  a religious  than  a civil  ornament  ; rather  one  of  the 
pontificalia,  than  the  regalia  ; that  it  only  became  common 
to  kings,  as  the  ancient  kings  were  prieds  as  well  as  princes  5 
and  that  the  modern  princes  are  entitled  to  it,  in  their  eccle- 
fiallical  capacity  rather  than  their  temporal.  See  King, 
&c. 

The  fird  crowns  were  no  more  than  a bandelet,  or  head- 
band,  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we  dill  fee 
it  reprefented  on  medals,  around  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  the 
Ptolemies,  arid  the  kings  of  Syria. 

Afterwards  they  confided  of  two  bandelets  ; by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  ; at  length  they 
added  flowers ; infomuch  that  Tertullian,  De  Corona,  af- 
fures  us,  (from  Claudius  Saturninus,  who  had  written  ex- 
prefsly  on  the  fubjedl,)  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof 
crowns  had  not  been  made. 

The  woods  and  groves  were  fearched,  to  find  different 
crowns  for  the  feveral  deities ; thus  on  medals,  we  find  Ju- 
piter’s crown  of  flowers,  more  frequently  of  laurel  ; Juno’s 
of  the  vine;  that  of  Bacchus,  the  vine  with  grapes,  vine- 
leaves,  and  branches  of  ivy,  with  flowers  and  berries  : thofe 
of  Cafior,  Pollux,  and  the  river-gods,  of  bulrufhes ; that  of 
Apollo,  fometimes  of  laurel,  fometimes  of  rufhes ; that  of 
Saturn,  new  figs  ; that  of  Hercules,  poplar  ; that  of  Pan, 
pine  or  alder;  that  of  Lucina,  dittany;  that  of  Horae,  the 
fruits  proper  to  each  feafen  ; that  of  the  Graces,  olive- 
brnnehes,  as  well  as  that  of  Minerva  ; that  of  Venus,  rofes  ; 
of  Ceres,  ears  of  corn,  as  well  as  that  of  Ifis  ; that  of  the 
Lares,  myrtle  or  rofemary,  & c. 

Crowns  were  not  only  ufed  on  the  flatues  and  images  of 
the  gods,  by  the  prieds  in  facrificing,  and  by  kings  and  em- 
perors , but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houies,  facred 
veffels,  viflims,  drips,  &c. 

The  agonotheta  crowned  thofe  who  were  vidlors  in  the  fo= 
lemn  games,  warriors,  & c. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  various  kinds  of  crowns, 
didributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchievements.  The  oval 
crown  was  the  firll,  made  of  myrtle,  and  was  bellowed  on 
generals  who  h.3dbeen  victorious  over  (laves,  or  enemies  un- 
worthy of  the  Roman  valour,  and  who  were  entitled  to  the 
honours  of  the  leffer  triumph,  called  ovation. 

The  fecond  was  the  naval  or  ro/lral  crown,  confiding  of  a 
circle  of  gold  richly  chafed  : having  on  the  edge  four  mads 
of  drips,  and  as  many  heads  of  (hips  placed  alternately  ; 
given  to  the  captain  who  fird  grappled,  or  the  foidier  who 
fird  jumped  aboard  an  enemy’s  fhip. 

“ Cui  belli  infigne  fuperbum 

Tempora  navali  fulgent  rollrata  corona.” 

Virg,  JE n.  viii.  v.  684. 

Lipfius  fuppofes  the  nava/is  and  roftrata  to  have  been  two 
didindt  fpecies  of  crowns ; but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  were  the  fame  kind  of  crown. 

The  third,  called  vallaris,  or  cajlrenfis,  was  alfo  a circle  of 
gold,  raifed  with  pointed  piles  or  palufades ; given  to  hint 
who  firll  leaped  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  or  forced  the  pal? 
lifades  or  entrenchments. 

The  fourth,  called  mural  crown,  was  a circle  of  gold,  in- 
dented 
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doited  or  embattled,  thus  bearing  fome  aTIufion  to  the  figure 
of  a wall  ; given  to  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a 
place  befieged,  and  there  lodged  a ftandard  ; this  crown  we 
aifo  find  given,  on  medals,  to  the  particular  genii  and  guar- 
dians of  provinces  and  places. 

The  fifth,  the  civic  crown,  made  of  a branch  of  green 
oak  ; given  to  him  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a citizen  in  a 
battle  oraffauit.  This  was  conferred  on  Cicero  for  detecting 
Cataline’s  confpiracy,  and  afterwards  on  Auguftus  Ctefar 
himfelf. 

This  was  reckoned  more  honourable  than  any  other  crown, 
though  compofed  of  no  better  materials  than  oaken  boughs. 
Virgil  (Ain.  vi.  v.  77  '.)  calls  it  “ civilis  quercus 

“ Atque  umbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  quercu.” 

Plutarch  (in  Coriolan.)  fuggeftf*  the  reafon  why  the 
branches  of  this  tree  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  in  preference  to 
all  others.  For  the  oaken  wreath,  fays  he,  being  otherwife 
facred  to  Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  the  Ro- 
mans might,  therefore,  think  . it  the  moft  proper  ornament 
for  him  who  had  preferved  a cit'Zen.  Befides,  the  oak  may 
very  well  claim  the  preference  in  this  cafe,  becaufe,  in  the 
primitive  times,  that  tree  alone  was  thought  almoft  fufficient 
for  the  prefervation  of  a man’s  life  ; its  acorns  were  the 
principal  d'et  of  mankind  in  the  more  early  ages,  and  the 
honey,  which  was  commonly  found  there,  prefented  them 
with  a very  pleafant  liquor.  It  was  a particular  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  perfons  who  had  merited  this  crown,  that,  when 
they  came  to  any  of  the  public  fhews,  the  whole  company,  as 
well  fenate  as  people,  fhou'd  fignify  their  refpedt,  by  riling 
up  when  they  law  them  enter  ; and  that  on  thefe  occafions 
they  fhould  take  their  feats  among  the  fenators,  being  alio 
excufed  from  alt  troublefome  duties  and  fervices,  in  their 
own  perfons,  and  procuring  the  fame  immuaity  for  their 
father,  and  grandfather  by  his  fide.  (Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.4.) 

The  fixth  was  the  triumphal  crown,  made  of  branches  of 
laurel,  or  bay-tree,  given  to  a general  who  had  gained  a 
battle,  or  conquered  a province,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  a triumph.  This  was  afterwards  made  of  gold  ; 
and  not  reftramed  only  to  thofe  who  aftually  triumphed, 
bu;  prcfented  on  feveral  other  accounts,  as  commonly  by  the 
liueign  Hates  and  princes  to  their  patrons  and  benefactors. 

The  feventli,  th z corona  ohfidionalis , or  graminea,  made  of 
grats  or  herbs  found  on  the  ground  in  the  place  befieged  ; 
given  by  common  confent  of  the  fnldiers  to  generals  who 
had  delivered  a Roman  army  befieged  by  the  enemy,  and 
obliged  him  to  decamp.  Befides  thefe,  we  meet  with  the 
corona  aurea,  often  bellowed  on  foldiers  without  any  other 
additional  term.  Dion  Coffius  mentions  a particular  fort  of 
coronet  made  with  olive-boughs,  and  bellowed,  like  the  reft, 
in  confideration  of  lome  iignal  a£t  of  valour.  Lipfius  is  of 
opinion  that  thefe  fucceedcd  the  golden  crowns  when  the 
latter  were  laid  afide. 

The  eighth  was  alfo  a crown  of  laurel,  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  their  athletae ; and  by  the  Romans  to  thofe 
who  had  negockted,  or  confirmed  a peace  with  an  enemy  ; 
this  was  the  lead  efteemed.  Befides  thefe,  in  antiquity, 
we  meet  with  radial  crowns,  given  to  princes  at  their 
tranflation  among  the  gods,  whether  before  or  after 
their  death.  Cafaubon  fays,  this  fort  of  crown  was  pecu- 
liar to  deities ; yet  it  is  certain  Nero  took  it  in  his  life- 
time. 

Athletic  crowns  were  deftined  to  crown  viftors  at  the 
public  games. 

Of  thefe  the  Olympic  chaplet , or  crown , compofed  of  the 
branches  of  a wild  olive,  and  conferred  on  the  conquerors  in 
the  Olympic  games,  merits  particular  notice.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  thefe  oiive  chaplets,  and  to  render  them 
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in  fome  degree  worthy  of  thefe  games,  which  by  way  of 
eminence  were  ftyled  holy,  t«e  Eleans  pretended  that  the 
tree,  from  which  they  were  always  taken,  was  originally 
brought  to  Olympia  by  Hercules,  from  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans  ; a people,  whofe  fituation  no  geographer, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  yet  been  able  to  determine.  Pindar 
afcribes  the  honour  of  this  exploit  to  Hercules,  the  fon  of 
Alcmena,  though  others,  as  Paufanias  informs  us,  gave  it 
to  the  Hasan  Hercules,  who  was  earlier  by  fome  genera- 
tions. The  Eleans  farther  pretended  that  this  particular 
tree  was  felesfled  and  indicated  to  them,  among  many  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  by  the  Delphic  oracle.  Forthis  purpofe, 
as  the  faft  is  related  in  a fragment  of  Piilegon,  they  fent 
Iphitus,  their  king,  after  he  had  reftored  thefe  games  (for 
during  the  firft  fi vd  Olympiads,  as  this  writer  fays,  no  one 
was  crowned)  to  Delphi,  to  whom  the  god  gave  this  anfwer, 
as  we  have  it  in  Weft’s  Differtation  : 

“ To  the  fwift  victor  be  no  more  affign’d 
The  bleating  offspri  ool  the  fleecy  kind. 

But  from  the  olive,  >ich  fpontaneous  grows 
In  Pifa’s  vale,  a verdant  crown  'compofe  ; 

That  olive,  round  whofe  venerable  head 
Her  fubtle  textures  hath  Arachne  fpread.” 

Iphicus,  upon  his  return  to  Olympia,  having  difcovered, 
among  the  many  wild  olives  that  grew  in  the  facred  grove, 
one  which  was  covered  with  cob-webs,  enclofed  it  with  a 
wall  ; and  from  this  tree  was  a chaplet  or  crown  taken,  and 
given  to  the  conquerors.  The  firft  who  was  crowned  was 
Daicles  of  Meffene,  who,  in  the  feventh  Olympiad,  gained 
the  victory  in  the  ftadium,  or  fimple  foot-race. 

From  this  account  we  alfo  learn,  that  the  prize  originally 
bellowed  upon  the  Olympic  conquerors  was  a lamb.  Some 
have  fuggefted,  but  erroneouflv,  in  Mr.  Weft’s  opinion,  that 
in  fome  periods  of  thefe  games,  the  crowns  given  to  the  vic- 
tors were  of  gold.  The  Eleans,  it  is  conjeflured,  fubftituted 
the  cheaper  one  of  an  olive  crown  ; and  in  order  to  fandlion 
this  change,  and  to  give  a lultre  to  their  olive  chaplet,  they 
had  recourfe  to  fables,  and  to  the  authority  of  a Delphic 
oracle.  With  the  fame  view  they  not  only  encompaffed 
this  facred  olive  with  a wall,  and  diftinguiflied  it  by  the 
name  of  “ Cahiftephanos,”  i.  e.  the  tree  of  the  crowns  of 
glory  ; but  put  it  alfo  under  the  protection  of  certain 
nymphs  or  inferior  deities,  whom  from  their  office  they  called 
“ Calliftephani,”  and  to  whom  they  erected  an  altar  near 
that  confecrated  plant.  Thefe  crowns,  for  the  purpofe  of 
exciting  the  emulation  of  competitors,  were  placed  in  their 
view,  upon  a tripod,  or  table,  which,  during  the  games,  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ftadium,  or  of  the  hippodrome, 
as  the  refpeftive  exercifes  required.  In  the  interval  of  the 
games,  they  were  kept,  the  former  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  latter  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Olympia.  The  tripod 
was  of  brafs,  and  feems  to  have  been  entirely  laid  afide  after 
the  table  was  made,  which  was  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
the  workmanlliip  of  Colotes  of  Paros,  a difciple  of  Pafiteles. 
Branches  of  palm  were  exhibited  on  the  fame  table,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  vidors,  with  the  crowns;  thefe  palm  branches 
they  carried  in  their  hands,  as  emblems,  fays  Plutarch,  of 
the  unfuppreffive  vigour  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  manifefted 
in  gaining  the  vidlory  over  their  antagonifts.  The  con- 
querors were  fummoned  by  proclamation  to  receive  thefe 
tokens  of  victory  : and  accordingly  they  marched  in  order 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Hellanodics,  where  a herald,  taking  the 
crown  of  olive  from  the  table,  placed  one  upon  the  head  of 
each  of  the  conquerors  ; and  giving  into  their  hands  branches 
of  palm,  led  them  in  that  equipage  along  the  ftadium,  pre- 
ceded by  trumpets,  proclaiming  at  the  fame  time  with  a loud 
voice,  their  names,  the  name  of  their  fathers,  and  their  coun- 
tries 3 
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tries ; and  fpecifying  the  particular  exercife  in  which  each 
of  them  had  gained  the  victory.  Mr.  Weft  conjectures, 
that  although  the  Olympic  crowns  were  all  compofed  of  the 
branches  of  the  facred  olive,  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other,  either  by  the  difference  of  their  form,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  emblematic  ornament  peculiar  to  the  feveral  ex- 
ercifes.  The  racer’s  crown  was  different  from  the  wreftler’s, 
and  fo  of  all  the  reft.  This  conjecture,  he  conceives,  is 
countenanced  by  a paffage  of  Plutarch  (De  Tranquil.  Ani- 
mi),  who  feems  to  diftinguifh  between  tliefe  two  laft-men- 
tioned  crowns.  This  ingenious  writer  further  fuggefts, 
that,  befides  the  chaplet  peculiar  to  the  games,  the  conquer- 
ors in  general  received  another  compofed  of  wings  or  plumes. 
That  different  degrees  of  merit  were  rewarded  with  different 
degrees  of  honour,  and  confequently  with  different  crowns, 
Mr.  Weft  infers  from  the  words  of  St.  Bafil  (Ap.  Fab. 
Agon.  1.  iii.  c.  i.)j  “ No  prefident  of  the  game,”  fays  he, 
“ is  fo  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to  think  a man,  who,  for  want 
of  an  adverfary,  hath  not  contended,  delerves  the  fame  crown 
(*<rwy  $3f as  one,  who  hath  contended  and  overcome.” 
Although  he  received  a crown,  yet  it  was  different  from  that 
which  he  would  have  received  if  he  had  contended  and  van- 
quilhed.  Before  the  viftorsat  the  Olympic  games  were  put  in 
poffcffion  of  their  crowns,  they  were  fainted  by  the  acclama- 
tions andapplaufes  of  the  numerous  affembly  ; by  the  warm 
congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  even  the  faint  and  extort- 
ed greetings  of  their  maligners  and  oppofers.  As  they  paffed 
along  the  ftadium,  after  having  received  their  crowns  from 
the  Hellanodics,  they  were  again  faluted  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  fpeftators,  accompanied  with  a fliower  of  herbs 
and  flowers,  poured  on  them  from  every  fide.  It  was  alfo 
cuftomary  for  the  friends  of  the  conquerors  to  exprefs  their 
particular  rcfpeCt  to  them,  by  accofting  them  and  prefenting 
them  with  chaplets  of  herbs,  &c.  binding  their  heads  with 
fillets,  ribbons,  &c.  Weft’s  Differtation  on  the  Olympic 
Games.  See  Olympic  Games. 

The  ctiftom  of  crowning  perfons  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  poetry  and  imific,  which  was  almoft  as  ancient 
as  the  arts  themfelves,  fubfifted  till  the  reign  of  Theodofius, 
when  the  Capitoline  games,  being  regarded  as  remnants  of 
Pagan  fuperftition,  were  utterly  abolifhed.  About  the  time 
of  Petrarch,  however,  poetry  recovered  its  ancient  luftre  and 
importance,  or  was  invefted  with  its  former  prerogatives. 
In  the  year  1340,  Petrarch  had  the  honour  of  receiving  on 
the  fame  day  two  letters,  one  from  the  fenate  of  Rome  and 
another  from  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  inviting  him  to  accept 
the  laurel  crown  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  was  magnifi- 
cently crowned  at  Rome.  “ The  crown,”  faid  the  fenator 
who  placed  it  on  his  head,  “ is  the  meed  of  virtue.”  Being 
conducted  in  great  pomp,  after  the  ceremony,  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  honour  that 
had  been  bellowed  upon  him,  and  then  laid  down  his  crown, 
that  it  might  be  placed  among  the  offerings  that  were  fuf- 
pended  to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  See  Petrarch  and 
Laureat. 

From  fome  paffages  in  Eufebius  Caefarienfis,  fome  au- 
thors conclude,  that  bilhops  had  likewife  anciently  their 
crowns. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,  ftill  feen 
on  medals,  viz.  a crown  of  laurel,  a radiating  crown,  a 
crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  the 
fourth  a kind  of  bonnet,  or  cap,  fomething  like  the  raor- 
tier. 

The  firft  was  ordinarily  that  ufed  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Caslar : the  right  of  bearing  it  was  granted  him  by  the 
fenate  ; fome  fay  on  account  of  his  baldnefs  ; and  afterwards 


continued  to  his  fucceffors.  Juftinian  was  the  firft  who  took 
that  of  the  bonnet-kind. 

The  papal  crown  is  compofed  of  a cap  or  tiara,  enclofed 
by  three  marquifes  coronets,  having  two  pendants,  like  the 
bilhops’  mitres ; and  on  its  top  a mound  of  gold  ; thefe  three 
crowns  reprefent  the  pretended  triple  capacity  of  the  pope, 
viz.  as  high-prieft,  fupreme  judge,  and  lole  Iegiflator  of  the 
Chriftians. 

Royal  crowns  were  anciently  open,  but  are  now  more  or 
lefs  doled  at  their  tops  with  arches,  and  are  called  “ im- 
perial crowns.” 

Tne  imperial  crown  is  a bonnet  or  tiara,  vo:ded  at  the  top 
like  a crelcent,  with  a circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
ftones  and  pearls,  heightened  with  fleurs-de-lis,  fupporting 
a globe,  with  a crofs  at  the  top. 

The  Englijh  crown  is  adorned  with  four  erodes,  in  the 
manner  of  thofe  of  Malta  ; between  which  are  fleurs-de-lis. 
It  is  covered  with  four  diadems,  which  meet  at  a little  globe 
fupporting  a crofs. 

According  to  Selden,  the  kings  of  the  Saxcn  race  in 
England  had  a crown,  like  that  of  other  nations,  which  at 
that  time  was  only  a plain  fillet  of  gold  ; but  king  Egbert 
firft  fixed  on  the  circle  or  fillet,  with  points  or  rays,  refem- 
bling  the  crown  worn  by  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft ; and 
king  Edward,  furnamed  Ironfide,  topped  the  points  with 
pearl.  William  the  Conqueror  is  faid  to  have  had  his  circle 
flowery;  but  Sandford  fays,  the  coronet  had  on  the  circle 
points  and  leaves,  the  points  being  much  higher  than  the 
leaves,  and  each  of  them  topped  with  three  pearls,  and  the 
cap  or  tiara  topped  with  a crofs  pattee,  as  appears  on  the 
feal  of  that  monarch.  The  crown  worn  by  his  ion,  William 
Rufus,  was  only  enriched  with  points,  pearled  at  their  tops, 
and  not  accompanied  with  flowers.  The  crown  of  Henry  I. 
is  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lis  only,  a little  raifed,  as  is  feen 
on  his  great  feal  and  coin.  Maud,  queen  of  England,  had 
her  crown  enriched  with  leaves  and  points,  the  leaves  or 
flowers  being  higher  than  the  points ; and  their  fucceffors  to 
king  Edward  III.  had  their  crowns  varioufly  enriched  with 
points  and  fleurs-de-lis  placed  alternately,  fometimes  the  one 
higher  than  the  other.  King  Edward  III.  enriched  his 
crowns  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  croffes  pattee.  Edward  IV. 
had  a clofe  or  arched  crown,  heightened  with  fleurs-de-h's 
and  croffes  pattee,  and  arched  with  four  bars.  Edward  V. 
and  Richard  III.  bore  the  fame  as  king  Edward  IV. 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  had  their  crown3  compofed  of  flturs- 
de-lis  and  croffes  pattee,  with  two  arches,  embdiilhed  with 
pearls,  dec.  ; and  this  form  has  been  fince  continued.  The 
crown  of  England , with  which  the  kings  of  England  are 
crowned,  is  called  “ St.  Edward’s  Crown,”  made  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ancient  crown  faid  to  be  worn  by  that  monarch, 
kept  in  the  abbey  church  of  Weftminfter  till  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  when,  with  the  reft  of  the  re- 
galia, it  was  ftolen  and  fold  in  1642.  This  very  rich  im- 
perial crown  of  gold  was  made  againft  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  and  is  embellilhed  with  pearls  and  precious 
ftones,  as  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  fapphircs,  and 
has  a mound  of  gold  on  the  top,  enriched  with  a fillet  of 
gold,  embellifhed  alfo  with  precious  ftones.  Upon  the 
mound  is  a crofs  of  gold,  embellifhed  with  precious  ftones, 
and  three  very  large  oval  pearls,  one  fixed  on  the  top,  and 
two  others  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  crofs.  It  is  com- 
pofed, as  aft  the  imperial  crowns  of  England  are,  of  four 
croffes  pattee,  and  as  many  fleurs-de-lis  ot  gold,  placed  on  a 
rim  or  circlet  of  gold,  all  embellifhed  with  precious  ftones. 
From  thefe  croffes  arife  four  circular  bars  or  arches,  which, 
meet  at  the  top  in  form  of  a crofs  5 having  at  their  interfec- 
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-t-ion  a pedeftal,  on  which  isjixed  the  mound  already  men- 
tioned. The  cap  within  this  crown  is  of  purple  velvet, 
lined  with  white  taffeta,  and  turned  up  with  ermine.  This 
continues  invariably  the  fame  for  the  purpofe  of  coronation  ; 
but  the  iewels  and  precious  ftones  are  taken  out  of  the  crown 
of  ftate,  fixed  in  collets,  and  pinned  into  this  crown  ; and 
when  the  coronation  is  over,  they  are  taken  out,  and  in 
their  room  are  fubft'.tuted  mock  ftones  to  reprefent  the  real 
ones.  The  crown  of  flute,  fo  called  becaule  it  is  worn  by 
the  king  whenever  he  comes  in  date  to  the  parliament,  was 
made  inttead  of  another,  which  was  fold  and  deftroyed  in 
1642,  againd  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  II.,  and  worn 
only  by  that  king  in  his  return  from  the  abbey  to  Wed- 
minder-hall.  Since  that  time  there  is  a very  rich  crown, 
embellifhed  with  diamonds,  made  for  every  fucceeding  king 
or  fovereign  queen,  to  wear  for  that  day  only  at  the  corona- 
tion dinner  in  Wedminder-hall.  This  is  very  rich,  being 
embellifhed  with  feveral  large  diamonds,  and  a great  quan- 
tity of  pearl ; but  it  is  mod  didinguifbed  by  a very  large 
ruby,  fet  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  four  erodes,  and  efti- 
mated  at  the  value  of  10,000/.,  and  alfo  by  the  mound’s 
being  one  entire  done  of  a fea-water  green  colour,  known 
by  the  name  of  an  “ agmarine.”  The  cap  is  of  purple  velvet, 
lined  and  turned  up  like  the  former.  The  queen’s  circlet  of 
gold,  worn  by  her  majedy  in  proceeding  to  her  coronation,  is 
richly  adorned  with  large  diamonds,  with  a dring  of  pearl 
round  its  upper  edge.  The  cap  is  purple  velvet,  lined  with 
white  taffeta,  and  turned  up  with  ermine  richly  powdered. 

The  queen's  crown,  with  which  every  queen  confort  is 
-crowned,  was  made  for  Catharine,  queen  of  king  Charles  II., 
and  originally  called  “St.  Egitha’s  crown,”  in  commemora- 
tion of  Egitha,  queen  confort  of  king  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor.  It  is  a rich  imperial  crown  of  gold,  fet  with  very 
valuable  diamonds,  intermixed  with  other  precious  dones 
and  pearls.  It  is  compofed  of  erodes  and  deurs-de-lis,  with 
bars  or  arches,  and  a mound  and  crofs  on  the  top  of  the 
arches,  like  the  crown  of  St.  Edward,  only  fmaller  and 
lighter.  The  cap  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  rich  white 
taffeta,  and  turned  up  with  ermine,  or  meniver  pure,  richly 
powdered.  The  crown  of  St.  Edward  is  folely  appropriated 
to  the  coronation  of  a fovereign  queen  ; being  never  ufed 
for  crowning  a queen-cenfort. 

The  imperial  crown  of  Scotland  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  depofited  in  the 
crown-room  within  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  J707. 
-6  Anne. 

The  French  crown  was  a circle  of  gold,  enamelled,  of 
eight  fleurs-de-lis,  encompaffed  with  eight  arched  diadems  : 
bearing  a-top  a double  fleur-de-lis,  which  is  the  crefl  of 
France. 

The  Spanijh  crown  was  a circle  of  gold,  adorned  with 
jewels  and  precious  Hones,  and  ornamented  with  eight  leaves, 
but  not  clofed  with  arches  until  the  marriage  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spam  with  queen  Mary  of  England  : fmee  that  time  it 
hath  continued  arched,  with  this  difference,  that  it  hath  two 
more  arches  than  the  crown  of  England.  Tnofe  of  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  of  the  fame 
form,  ornamented  with  eight  leaves,  and  clofed  like  that  of 
Spain. 

The  crowns  of  moft  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with  large 
trefoils,  and  clofed  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems,  flip- 
porting  a mound,  furmounted  with  a crofs.  The  crowns 
of  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  kingdoms,  have  no  caps 
within  them  ; neither  have  they  any  ermine,  like  the  crowns 
of  England.  The  crown  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  Hill 


remains  open,  and  differs  in  its  form  from  all  others.  It  wag 
placed  on  the  head  of  Cofmus  de  Medicis  by  pope  Pius  V., 
when  he  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany in  1570. 

The  crown  of  Hungary  is  the  fame  with  that  of  France, 
Spam,  &c. ; but  over  it  is  another  crown,  compofed  of  16 
plates  of  gold,  from  which  arife  two  arches,  having  in  their 
centre  a crofs,  the  ends  of  which  are  ornamented  w ith  large 
peari3 : the  plates  are  enamelled  with  buds  of  Jefus  Chrift 
and  his  apoftles,  as  is  alfo  the  fiat  part  of  the  arches,  and 
enriched  with  pearls,  jewels,  and  precious  ftones.  A fa- 
bulous tradition  fays,  that  this  crown  dropped  from  heaven, 
for  the- crowning  of  Stephen  the  ftrit  king  of  Hungary,  in 
the  year  1000. 

The  great  Turk  bears  over  his  arms  a turbnnd,  enriched 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two  coronets,  the  firtt 
of  which  is  made  of  pyramidal  points,  heightened  up 
with  large  pearls,  and  the  uppermoft  is  furrounded  with 
crefcents. 

The  electoral  crown , or  coronet , or  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
is  a fcarlet  cap,  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  clofed  with  a 
femi-circle  of  gold,  all  covered  with  pearls.  On  the  top  of 
it  there  is  a globe  with  a crofs  thereon.  It  is  borne  by  his 
majefty  the  king  of  England,  on  an  efcutcheon,  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  royal  atchievement,  as  arch-treafurer 
of  the  facred  Roman  empire. 

Crowns,  or  Coronets,  of  Britifh  princes  of  the  Hood  royal. 
1.  The  crown  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  a circle  of  gold,  fet 
round  with  four  croffes-pattee,  and  as  many  fleurs-de-lis  al- 
ternately; from  the  two  centre  croffes-pattee  is  an  arch, 
adorned  with  pearls  ; in  the  middle  of  which  is  a ball  and 
crofs  ; and  within  the  coronet  is  a crimfon  cap,  lined  with 
white  farfenet,  and  turned  up  with  ermine.  Befides  this, 
the  prince  of  Wales  has  another  diftinguifhing  mark  of 
honour,  viz.  a plume  of  three  oftrich  feathers,  with  an  an- 
cient coronet  of  a prince  of  Wales,  with  this  motto,  Ich 
dien,  i.  e.  I ferve.  This  device  was  at  fir  ft:  taken  by  Ed- 
ward prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince, 
after  the  battle  of  Creffy,  A.  D.  1346,  where,  having  kilJed 
John  king  of  Bohemia,  he  took  from  his  head  fuch  a plume, 
and  put  it  on  his  own.  2.  The  coronet  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  is  compofed  of  a circle  of  gold,  rich'y  chafed  ; 
on  the  rim  or  edge  two  croffes  pattee,  two  ftrawberry  leaves^ 
and  four  fleurs-de-lis:  within  the  coronet  is  a crimfon  velvet 
cap,  lined  with  farfenet,  and  turned  up  with  ermine  : on  the 
top  of  the  cap,  a rich  tailed  of  gold  and  fpangles. 

Crowns,  or  Coronets,  of  the  Britifh  nobility.  1.  That 
of  a duke  is  a circle  of  gold  richly  chaftd;  having  on  the 
edge  eight  ftrawberry  leaves  of  equal  height : a crimfon  vel- 
vet cap  topped  by  a taffel  of  gold,  and  turned  up  with 
ermine  of. one  row.  2.  That  of  a marquis  is  a circle  of 
gold,  fet  round  with  four  flra wberry-leaves,  and  as  many 
pearls,  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal  height,  alternately  : 
the  cap,  &c.  as  before.  3.  An  earl’s  has  eight  pyramidal 
points,  with  as  many  large  pearls  on  the  tops  of  them, 
placed  altermtely,  with  -as  many  ftrawberry. leaves,  lower 
than  the  pearls:  the  cap  and  taffel  as  before.  Coronets 
were  firft  affigned  to  earls  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  4.  The 
vifeount  has  only  pearls,  without  any  limited  number,  placed 
on  the  circle  itfelf,  all  round  : cap,  &c.  as  before.  Coro- 
nets were  firft  affigned  to  vifeounts  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  5.  A baron  has  only  fix  pearls,  fet  at  equal  dii- 
tance,  on  the  golden  border  of  ermine;  not  raffed,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  him  from  the  earl ; and  limited,  to  fhew  that  he  is 
inferior  to  the  vifeount. 

The  barons  originally  wore  only  a crimfon  cap  turned  tip 
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with  white  fur;  but  by  a grant,  dated  Auguft  7,  in  the 
13th  year  of  Charles  fl.,  they  obtained  the  privilege  of 
wearing  coronets  according  to  their  refpeftive  dignities : 
and  in  1665,  king  Charles  If.  granted  his  royal  warrants  to 
the  officers  of  arms  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  peers  of 
each  of  thefe  kingdoms  to  wear  the  fame  falhioned  coronets 
with  thofe  of  England,  according  to  their  feveral  degrees. 
Tnefe  coronets  confifi  of  a circlet  of  gold,  with  fix  pearls 
only  on  the  11m,  a cap,  taffcl,  &c.  No  peer  or  peerefs, 
under  the  dignity  of  princes  and  princeffes  of  the  blood  royal, 
ought  to  have  the  circle  or  rim  of  their  coronet  enriched 
with  either  precious  Itones  or  jewels,  or  embeliilhed  with 
any  pearls,  except  thofe  mentioned  to  encompafs  the  coronet 
of  the  baron,  vifeounr,  earl,  and  marquis  ; but  this  rule  is 
now  fo  little  regarded  by  herald  painters,  that  the  coronets 
on  the  carriages  of  many  of  the  peers  and  peerelles  are  re- 
prefented  as  having  their  arms  lludded,  and  ornamented 
with  pearls,  precious  Rones,  & c.  The  balls  on  the  Englilh 
coronets  are  commonly  called  pearls;  but  they  are  always 
made  of  filver. 

The  elded  fons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a baron,  ufe 
the  coronet  appertaining  to  the  father’s  fecond  title  ; and 
none  of  the  younger  fons  ufe  coronets. 

The  coronet  of  the  kings  of  arms  is  a plain  circle  of  gold, 
bearing  lixteen  leaves,  eight  of  which  are  higher  than  the 
others ; on  the  bands  are  engraved  the  following  words, 
“ Miferere  mei  Deus.” 

The  arms  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Canterbury  are  borne 
by  the  prefent  archbifhop,  as  they  have  likewife  been  borne 
by  fome  of  his  predeceffors,  timbered  with  a mitre  affronte, 
encircled  by  a ducal  coronet,  and  with  two  labels  or  pendants 
fixed  to  it,  hanging  waved  and  folded  on  each  fide  of  the 
Ihield.  As  for  the  coronets  belonging  to  the  late  titled 
dignities  of  Fiance,  it  is  now  needlefs  to  recount  them.  See 
the  Plates  of  crowns  and  coronets  under  the  title  He- 
raldry. 

Ch.  Pafchal  has  wrote  exprefsly  de  Coronis.  Baudelot, 
in  his  Hi  dory  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  has  a number  of  curious 
obfervations  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  that  had  efcaped  Pafchal. 
Du-Carrge  gives  us  a curious  differtation  on  crowns  ; and 
Schmeizell,  a German,  a treatife  of  royal  crowns,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

C r o v/ n , in  Architecture,  denotes  the  uppermoft  member 
of  the  corniche  ; called  alfo  corona  and  larmier. 

Crown,  in  AJlronomy , is  a name  given  to  two  conltella- 
tious  ; the  one  called  feptentrionalis,  and  the  other  meridionalis . 
See  Corona. 

Crown  of  a-  Arch,  among  Bricklayers,  fignifies  the  top 
or  part  denominated  the  key-ltones  among  ftone-mafons. 
See  Haunch  and  Spandril. 

Crown,  in  Commerce,  is  a general  name  for  coins  both  fo- 
reign and  domeilic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five  (hillings 
Rerling. 

In  its  limited  ienfe,  crown  is  only  applicable  to  that  po- 
pup r Englilh  coin  which  bears  the  name,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  five  drillings,  or  lixty  Englilh  pence  ; or  to  fix 
livrcs  I reach  money.  According  to  the  ftatute,  thefe  con- 
iiit  of  1 1 1 parts  of  filver  and  9 of  copper  in  120,  or 
the  fine,  as  the  affayers  term  it : the  weight  is  -A .4  °f  a 
pound  troy  = 464.5161  Englilh  grains  = .066559  lb.  avoir- 
dupciie.  But,  in  its  txtenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in  feveral 
other  coins  ; as  the  French  ecu,  which  we  call  the  French 
crown,  (truck  in  1641  forfixty  fols,  or  three  livres  ; alfo  the 
paragon,  dollar,  ducatoon,  rix-doliar,  and  piaftre,  or  piece 
of  eight. 

.Crown,  in  an  Ecchfafical  Ssnfe , is  ufe]  for  the  clerical 
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tonfure;  which  is  the  mark  or  chara&er  of  the  Romiffi 
ecclenaftics. 

This  is  a little  circle  of  hair,  fhaved  off  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  ; more  or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  orders  received.  That  of  a mere  clerk  is  the  fmalleft  ; 
that  of  priclls  aud  monks  the  largeft. 

The  clerical  crown  was  anciently  a round  lilt  of  hair, 
lhaved  off  around  the  head,  reprefenting  a real  crown  : this 
is  eafily  obfervable  in  feveral  ancient  ftatues,  &c.  The  re- 
ligious of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  Rill  retain  it. 

Crown  of  the  Virgin.  See  Rosary. 

Crown,  in  Geometry,  a plane  ring  included  between  two- 
parallel  or  concentric  peripheries,  of  unequal  circles  ; gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  fome  part  of  a right  line  round 
a centre,  the  moving  part  not  being  contiguous  to  the 
centre. 

The  area  of  this  is  had,  by  multiplying  its  breadth  by 
the  length  of  a middle  periphery,  which  is  a mean  propor- 
tional between  the  two  peripheries  that  bound  it. 

Let  D be  the  middle  point  of  the  breadth  A B ( Plate  II. 
Analyfis,  fg.  23.)  ; let  C B = a,  and  CA  = r,  Let  the 
circumference  ot  the  outer  circle  be  c,  and  its  area  will 
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be  — , and  the  area  of  the  inner  circle  will  be  — , this 
2 2 a 


quantity  being  a fourth  proportional  to  a'1,  r2,  and  — 
then  the  difference  of  thefe  two  areas,  or  the  area  of  the 
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crown,  will  be = a — r x — X 

2 2 a 2 a 


but  a — r 

is  equal  to  A B,  the  breadth  of  the  crown,  and  — X - ‘ - 

2 a 

is  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  whofe  radius  is  CD; 
becaufe  CD  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  C A and 


C B,  and  therefore  equal  to 


r + a 


ences  of  circles  are  as  their  radii,  or  a : c :: 


and  the  circumfen 
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Crown,  or  Coronet,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  for  the  repre- 
fentation  of  that  ornament,  in  the  mantling  of  an  armoury  ; 
to  exprefs  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  who  bears  it. 

The  crown  here  is  of  more  antiquity  even  than  the  hel- 
met ; and  it  was  ufed  as  a fymbol  of  viftory  and  triumph. 
See  Crown 'fupra.- 

Crown,  among  'Jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the  rofe 
diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Crowns,  pearled , or  flowered,  thofe  with  pearls,  or 
leaves  of  fmallage,  parfiey,  &c.  Such  were  anciently  al- 
moft  all  crowns,  even  thpfe  of  fovereigr.  princes : though 
they  were  not  ufed  in  their  armours,  till  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  See  Crown  fupra. 

Crowns,  radiated,  or  pointed,  are  thofe  of  the  ancient 
emperors,  which  had  twelve  points  ; reprefenting,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Crown  Royal,  Order  of,  an  order  of  knighthood,  which, 
fome  fay,  was  inilituted  in  802  ; the  knights  of  which  bore 
a crown  embroidered  with  gold,  on  a white  robe.  Others 
deny  the  exiltence  of  fuc’n  an  order. 

Crown  of  Colours,  in  Meteorology , certain  coloured  rings, 
which,  like  halos,  appear  about  the  body  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  but  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ; and  at  a lefs  dis- 
tance than  the  common  halos.  Thefe  crowns  fir  Ifaac 
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Newton,  (hews  to  be  made  by  the  fun’s  (hining  irt  a fair  day, 
or  the  moon  in  a clear  night,  through  a thin  cloud  of  glo- 
bules of  water  or  hail,  all  of  the  fame  bignef3 ; and  accord- 
ing as  thefe  globules  are  bigger  or  lefs,  the  diameter  of  thefe 
crowns  will  be  larger  or  fmaller  ; and  the  more  equal  thefe 
globules  are  to  each  other,  the  more  crowns  of  colours  will 
appear;  and  the  colours  will  be  the  more  lively.  See  Co- 
rona and  Halo. 

Crown  of  the  Cable,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  bights 
which  are  formed  by  its  feveral  turns. 

Crown,  in  Mufic,  a red  marked  by  a reverfed  C,  with 
a point  in  the  middle  of  it,  thus  '7s 

Crown,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk. 

Crown,  Pleas  of  the.  See  Plea. 

Crown,  Officers  of  the.  See  Officer. 

Crowns,  Thundering , in  Military  Language.  Thefe  are 
two,  three,  or  four  circles  tied  together  with  a thread  of 
wire,  round  which  they  fallen  grenades,  piffoi  barrels, 
charges,  See.  They  cover  the  whole  with  hards  of  hemp 
or  tow,  and  combuftible  materials.  Setting  fire  to  thefe 
circles,  they  roll  them  upon  the  works  of  the  befiegers. 
They  are  alfo  made  life  of  for  repelling  attempts  to  mount 
the  breaches,  when  they  are  peculiarly  called  thundering 
crowns.  In  other  cafes,  they  are  commonly  called  circles  a 
feux. 

Crown-C/n/},  denotes  the  fined  fort  of  windovv-glafs. 
See  Glass. 

Crown -Grafting.  See  Engrafting. 

Crown  Imperial,  in  Botany.  See  Fritillaria  Im- 
perial is. 

Crown  Imperial,  in  Gardening,  is  a well-known  plant  of 
the  flowering  kind,  of  which  different  fpecies  are  cultivated 
in  flower-gardens  for  their  great  elegance  when  in  blow  : 
and  there  are  likewifr,  annually,  a great  number  of  varieties 
produced  from  the  feeds  of  each  of  thefe  diftinft  fpecies, 
which,  when  intermixed  in  the  d’fferent  compartments,  af- 
ford not  only  an  extremely  pleating  but  intereding  appear- 
ance, to  thofe  who  are  curious  in  flowers.  The  modes  of 
culture  and  management  will  be  deferibed  under  the  proper 
head.  See  Fritillaria. 

Crown  Imperial  Shell,  in  Conchyliology.  See  Voluta. 

Crown  -Office,  a court  or  office  under  the  king’s-bench, 
of  which  the  king’s  coroner  or  attorney  there  is  commonly 
matter ; fo  called,  becaufe  the  crown  is  more  immediately 
concerned  in  what  is  therein  tranfafted.  See  Court  of 
King’s-bench.  Though  none  of  the  officers  under  the  lord 
chief-judice  of  the  king’s-bench  are  employed  in  fummoning 
a parliament ; yet  many  of  them  have  bufinefs  in  other  mat- 
ters, during  the  fitting  of  the  parliament  : as  in  cafes  of 
error,  See.  but  more  efpecially  on  trials  of  peers  ; wherein 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  is  chief  manager.  He  has  likewife, 
out  of  parliament,  all  indiftments  in  the  crown,  informa- 
tions, recognizances  ; and  a multitude  of  other  bufinefs  runs 
through  his  hands,  as  the  writings  of  all  pleadings,  declara- 
tions, and  other  proceedings  upon  records  : but  the  execu- 
tive part  is  left  to  his  fecondary  or  deputy.  See  Informa- 
tion. 

Crown-Ps/?,  in  ArchiteBure,  a pod  which  in  fome  build- 
ings (lands  upright  in  the  middie,  between  two  principal 
rafters  ; and  from  which  there  go  llruts  or  braces  to  the 
middle  of  each  rafter.  It  is  otherwife  called  a king’ s-piece, 
or  joggle-piece.  See  Post. 

Crown -6V  A,  in  Farriery,  a difeafe  in  horfes,  confiding 
in  an  humour  that  breaks  out  round  the  coronet,  of  a (harp 
itching  nature,  and  attended  with  feurfinefs.  The  bed  re- 
medy for  this  diforder  is  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  niarfh- 


mallow  ointment,  and  yellow  bafilicon,  fpread  on  tow,  and 
laid  round  the  coronet. 

Crown  Ifland,  in  Geography,  an  island  in  the  Eadern 
Sea,  near  the  N.E.  coall  of  New  Guinea.  S.  lat.  50  18'. 
E.  long.  146°  50'. 

Crown -Point,  a townfhip  of  North  America,  the  mod 
foutherly  of  Clinton  county  in  the  date  of  New  York  ; fo 
called  from  the  celebrated  fortrefs  which  was  in  it,  and 
which  was  garrifoned  by  Britifh  troops  from  the  time  of  its 
reduction  by  general  Amhertt.  in  1739,  till  the  lime  of  the 
American  revolution.  The  point  upon  which  it  was  erefted 
by  the  French,  in  1731,  extends  towards  the  north,  into 
lake  Champlain.  Alter  it  was  repaired  by  the  Britifh,  it 
was  the  mod  regular  and  expend  ve  of  any  con  drafted  by 
them  in  America.  The  adjoining  barracks,  formed  of 
done,  are  capable  of  containing  coco  troops.  It  had  alfo 
feveral  outworks:  but  it  is  altogether  in  ruins,  the  walls  of 
the  barracks  excepted,  and  the  ditches  on  the  fouth  fide, 
which  were  wide  and  deep,  cut  through  immenfe  rocks  of 
limedone,  and  are  dill  perfeft.  Before  it  was  given  up  by 
the  Britifh,  the  powder  magazine  blew  up,  by  which  acci- 
dent a great  part  of  the  works  was  dedroyed  ; and  fince  its 
evacuation,  other  parts  have  been  derr.olifhed  and  ranfacked 
in  fearching  for  bricks,  lead,  and  iron  fhot.  The  view  from 
th  is  fort  of  old  buildings  overgrown  with  ivy,  of  the  lakes, 
and  of  the  didant  mountains  beyond  it,  is  very  fine.  The 
fort,  and  700  acres  of  good  cleared  land  adjoining  to  it,  are 
the  property  of  the  date  of  New  Y'ork,  and  are  leafed  out 
at  the  rate  of  about  33/.  lOr.  a-year,  which  is  appropriated 
for  the  life  of  a college.  Crowr.-Point  is  the  mod  advan- 
tageous fpot  on  the  (bores  of  lake  Champlain  for  a military 
pod,  as  it  is  not  commanded  by  any  rifing  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  the  cafe  with  Ticonderago,  the 
old  fort  and  barracks  of  which  are  in  ruins;  and  as  the  lake 
is  fo  narrow  here,  owing  to  another  point  running  out  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  that  it  would  be  ablolutely  impoffible  for  a 
veffel  to  pafs,  without  being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort. 
The  point  oppofite  to  Croivn-Point  is  called  Chimney-Point, 
on  which  are  a few  hotifes.  The  townlhip  of  Crown-Point 
has  no  rivers ; a few  dreams,  however,  iffue  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  ferve  for  mills  and  common  ufes.  The  moun- 
tains, which  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  lake  George, 
and  part  of  lake  Champlain,  abound  with  moofe  deer,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  fored.  In  1790,  this  townfhip 
contained  203  inhabitants;  and  by  the  (late  cenfus  in  1796, 
it  appears  that  there  are  126  eleftors.  The  fortrefs  lies 
in  N.  lat.  440  20'.  W.  long.  730  36'. 

Crown,  Right  of.  Jus  Corona,  in  Britifh  Hiflory , de- 
notes the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  in  thefe  kingdoms. 
In  this  fenfe  the  crown,  according  to  judge  Blacldlone,  is 
by  common  law,  and  conditutional  cudom,  hereditary,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itfelf ; fo  that  the  right  of  inheritance 
may  from  time  to  time  be  changed,  or  limited,  by  aft  of 
parliament.  The  fucceffion  is  fuch,  that  the  next  heir  of 
the  crown  takes  poffeffion  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  lall 
proprietor;  not  by  any  jure  livino  title,  but  that  kind  of 
hereditary  right  which  owes  its  origin  foleiy  to  the  founders 
of  our  conditution.  The  fucceffion  likewife  refembles  that 
of  the  heirs  to  landed  ellates,  under  particular  exceptions  : 
thus,  the  crown  defeends  lineally  to  the  iffue  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  as  from  king  John  to  Richard  II.,  and  to  the 
firll  born  of  the  male  iffue,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Edward  V., 
who  was  preferred  to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and 
Elizabeth  his  elder  fifter ; but  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  it 
defeends  to  the  female  iffue  : thus  Mary  I.  fucceeded  Ed- 
ward VI. , and  the  line  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the 
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daughter  of  Henry  VIE,  inherited  on  failure  of  the  de- 
feendants of  Henry  VIII.  Among  the  females,  the  crown 
defeends  to  the  eldeft  daughter  and  her  iffue,  apd  not,  like 
common  inheritances,  to  all  the  daughters  at  once  : thus 
queen  Mary,  on  her  brother’s  death,  was  the  foie  fucctffor, 
though  her  filter  Elizabeth  was  living.  Moreover,  the 
lineal  defeendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed  claim,  as  their  an- 
ceftor  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  Hill  living.  Thus, 
Richard  II.  fucceeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III.,  in  right 
of  his  father  the  Black  Prince,  to  the  excluiicn  of  all  his 
uncles.  On  failure  of  lineal  defeendants,  the  crown  is  velltd 
in  the  next  collateral  relations  of  the  late  king,  if  they  are 
lineally  defeended  from  the  blood  royal,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Plenry  I.  who  fucceeded  to  William  II.,  John  to  Richard  I., 
and  James  I.  to  Elizabeth,  being  all  derived  from  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  then  the  only  regal  ftock  : nor  is  there  any 
exception,  as  in  common  defeents,  to  collateral  relations  of 
the  half-blood.  Thus  Mary  I.  inherited  after  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth  after  Mary,  though  born  of  Henry  Vill.  by 
different  mothers. 

However,  this  hereditary  right  is  by  no  means  indefoa- 
fible  ; becaufe  the  immediate  heir  has  been,  and  may  be, 
excluded  by  the  fupreme  legifiative  authority  of  this  king- 
dom ; to  which  it  belongs  to  defeat  this  hereditary  right, 
and  by  particular  entails,  limitations,  and  provifions,  to 
exclude  the  immediate  heir,  and  veil  the  inheritance  in  any 
one  elfe.  Under  this  controul,  the  crown  naturally  defeends 
either  to  the  hares  status,  if  the  courfe  of  defeent  is  unim- 
peached, or  to  the  hares  faBus,  in  confequenee  of  a parti- 
cular fettlement : becaufe  the  king  never  dies,  and  there  can 
be  no  interregnum. 

Egbert,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  was  the 
fo'e  monarch  of  this  kingdom  ; poffeffing  the  throne  of 
the  Well  Saxons  by  a long  and  undlilurbed  defeent  from  Irs 
anceftors  of  above  300  years;  and  acquiring  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  fome  by  conquelt,  but  moll  of 
them  by  a voluntary  fubmiffion.  From  Egbert,  to  the 
death  of  Edmund  Ironlide,  through  a fucceffion  of  fifteen 
princes,  the  crown  defeended  regularly,  with  very  little  de- 
viation. In  the  three  fucceeding  reigns,  the  fucceffion  was 
fufpended  by  force  ; at  length,  upon  the  death  of  Hardica- 
nute,  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored  in  Edward  the  Confcffor, 
who  indeed  was  not  the  next  heir,  becaufe  his  brother  Ed- 
mund Ironlide  had  a fon  living,  then  an  outlaw  in  Hun- 
gary. On  his  deceafe,  without  iffue,  Harold  II.  ufurpedthe 
throne,  though  the  right  remained  in  Edgar  Atheling,  fon 
of  Edward  the  outlaw.  At  this  time  William  the  Norman 
invaded  England,  pretending  a right  to  the  crown  from  a 
grant  of  Edward  the  Confcffor  ; and  his  conquelt  trans- 
ferred the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  to  a new  family.  (See 
Conquest.)  From  the  Conqueror,  as  from  a new  ftock, 
the  race  of  Saxon  kings  being  dropped  for  the  prefent,  it 
defeended  to  his  fons  William  II.  and  Henry  I.,  the.  eldeft 
fon  Robert  being  kept  out  of  poffeffion  by  his  brethren. 
Henry  was  fucceeded  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  grandfon  of 
William  I.  by  his  daughter  Adeiicia,  his  elder  brother 
Theobald  waving  his  claim,  and  Matilda  or  Maud,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  the  grand  daughter  of  Edward 
the  outlaw,  to  whom  the  fucceffun  properly  belonged,  be- 
ing excluded  by  force.  However,  her  fon  Henry  II.,  as 
heir  .to  the  Conqueror,  fucceeded  Stephen,  though  the 
proper  heirs  in  the  Saxon  line  were  the  fons  of  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
•the  outlaw.  From  Henry  II.  the  crown  defeended  to  his 
•eldeft  fon  Richard  I.,  and  on  his  death  was  feized  by  his 
brother  John,  the  youngeff  fon  of  Henry,  the  right  being 
vetted  in  his  nephew  Arthur.  On  the  death  of  Arthur. 


and  his  fitter  Eleanor,  without  iffue,  the  erown  properly 
defeended  to  Henry  III,  the  fon  of  John,  and  from  him, 
in  an  hereditary  line  of  fix  generations,  to  Richard  II.,  and 
this  right  of  fucceffion  was  declared  in  parliament  by  ttat. 
25  Edw.  III.  If.  2.  When  Richard  refigned  the  crown, 
as  he  had  no  chiiden,  the  right  refulted  to  the  iffue  of  his 
grandfather  Edward  III.  and  particularly  to  the  pofterity 
ot  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence;  but  Henry  duke  of  Lan- 
caller  ufurptd  the  crown  under  the  title  of  Henry  fV.,  pre- 
tending to  be  a fucceffor  by  right  line  of  the  blood  royal. 
Parliament,  by  flat.  7 Plenry  IV.  c.  2.  fettled  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  crown  and  kingdom  in  him  and  his  heirs.  Pie 
was  regularly  fucceeded  by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  Henry 
V.  and  VI.  In  the  laft  of  thefe  reigns  the  houfe  of  York 
began  to  effort  their  dormant  title,  and  eftablifhed  it  in  the 
perfon  of  Edward  IV.  At  his  accefiion,  the  diftinftion  of 
a king  de  jure,  anefa  king  de  faBo,  firft  occurs;  and  by 
Hat.  1 Ed.  IV.  c.  1.  the  three  Henries  are  ftyled  kings  in 
dede,  attd  not  of  ryght.  This  king  was  fucceeded  by  his 
eidtil  fon  Edward  V.,  who  was  depofod  by  his  unnatural 
uncle  Richard  III.  under  a pretence  of  baflardy.  During 
the  tyrannical  reign  of  Richard,  Henry  VII.,  earl  of 
Richmond,  affumed  the  regal  dignity,  and  his  poffeffion  was 
eifablilhed  by  parliament  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign.  He 
afterwards  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  undoubted 
heirefs  of  the  Conqueror,  in  whom  the  right  of  the  crowq 
was  vetted.  Henry  Vill-  fucceeded  by  indifputable  here- 
ditary right,  and  tranfmitted  the  crown  to  his  three  chil- 
dren in  iucctffive  order;  and  ttat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12. 
provides  for  the  regular  fucceffion  in  his  defeendants.  T his 
ttatute  was  repealed  by  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.,  by  which  Eli- 
zabeth and  Mary  were  baftardized,  after  the  king’s  divorce 
from  Anne  Boleyn.  They  were  again  legitimated,  and  the 
fucceffion  rettcred  by  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1.  The  right 
both  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  is  again  exprefoly  recognized 
by  parliament,  after  their  refpeftive  acccffion;  and  parliament 
explicitly  afferts  its  right  of  direclfog  the  fucceffion  of  the 
crown,  by  ttat.  13  Eliz.  c.  1.  On  the  death  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, without  iffue,  fo  that  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  be- 
came extinft,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England, 
was  the  lineal  defeendant,  from  the  alliance  of  Margaret, 
eldett  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Elizabeth  of  York  with 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  ; and  in  him  were  united  not  only 
the  claims  of  different  competitors  iince  the  Conquelt,  but: 
likewife  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  becaufe  he  was 
the  direct  lineal  heir  of  Malcolm,  who  married  Margaret, 
grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironlide.  Several  inftances 
have  occurred,  in  this  abilraft  of  the  hiftory  of  the  defeent 
of  the  crown,  in  which  parliament  has  interpofed  to  fix, 
direct,  and  limit  the  fucceffion  ; particularly,  under  Plenry 
IV.  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  queen  Mary,  and  queen 
Elizabeth  ; to  which  we  may  alfo  add  the  ttat.  1 Jac.  I. 
c.  r,  which  recognizes  thefucceffion  as  lawfully  defeending  to 
king  James.  King  James  had  little  reafon  to  value  himtelf, 
as  he  did  in  his  firtt  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  March  19, 
1603,  on  his  hereditary  right  and  lineal  defeent.  However, 
parliament,  after  hearing  this  fpeech,  was  fo  complaifant  as 
to  echo  back,  not  merely  in  an  addrefs,  but  in  an  aft  o£ 
the  legifiature,  his  words  and  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft. 
This  aft  is  intitled  a (t  molt  joyful  and  juft  recognition  of 
the  immediate,  lawful,  “and  undoubted  iucctffion,  defeent, 
and  right  of  the  crown,”  and  exprefsly  declares  and  enafts 
“ that  immediately  upon  the  diffolution  and  deceafe  of  Eli- 
zabeth, late  queen  of  England,  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  of  all  the  kingdoms,  dominions, 
and  rights  belonging  to  the  fame,  did  by  inherent  birth-right, 
and  lawful  and  undoubted  fucceffion,  defeend  and  come  un~ 
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to  !i!3  moil  excellent  majefty,  as  being  lineally,  juftly,  and 
lawfully  next  and  foie  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm.” 
This  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  of  which  king  James 
here  boafted,  was  a mere  chimera,  contradidled  by  the 
general  tenor  of  cuftom  from  the  Norman  invafion  to  his 
time  ; by  the  declared  fenfe  of  his  immediate  predeceffors; 
by  many  folemn  proceedings  of  parliament ; and  by  the 
exprefs  terms  of  law.  Our  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were 
fo  far  from  fucceeding  as  next  heirs  to  one  another,  and  in 
a regular  courfe  of  defcent,  that  no  inftance  can  be  pro- 
duced of  the  next  heir’s  fucceeding,  which  is  not  preceded 
and  followed  by  inltances  of  the  next  heir’s  being  fet  afide. 
Thus,  Edward  I.  fucceeded  his  father  Henry  III.,  but 
his  father  Henry  III.  and  his  grandfather  John,  had  both 
been  raifed  to  the  throne  in  plain  defiance  of  hereditary 
right ; the  right  of  Arthur,  nephew  to  John,  and  the  right 
of  Arthur’s  filler,  coufin-german  to  Henry.  Edward  II.  fuc- 
ceeded his  father  Edward  I. ; but  Edward  IH.depofed  Ed- 
ward II.  ; the  parliament  renounced  all  allegiance  to  him, 
and  Edward  III.  held  the  crown  by  a parliamentary  title,  as 
much  as  William  III.  The  Britilh  race  began  in  Henry  VII., 
and  from  him  alone  king  James  derived  that  right,  which 
he  afferted  in  fuch  pompous  terms:  and  if  any  prince  ever 
came  to  the  crown  without  the  leall  colour  of  hereditary 
right,  it  was  Henry  VII.  He  had  no  pretence  to  it,  even 
as  heir  to  the  hou'fe  of  Lancafter.  His  wife,  indeed,  might 
have  fome  as  heir  of  the  houfe  of*  York  ; but  the  title  of 
his  wife  was  not  regarded  either  by  him  or  the  parliament, 
in  making  this  new  fettlement.  He  gained  the  crown  by  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  He  kept  it  by  the  confirmation 
of  parliament,  and  by  his  own  ability.  The  national  union 
of  the  two  rofes  was  a much  better  expedient  for  quiet 
than  a foundation  of  right.  It  took  place  in  Henry  VIII.; 
it  was  continued  in  his  fuccefTors,  and  the  nation  was  wil- 
ling that  it  fhould  be  perpetuated  in  James  and  his  family. 
But  neither  Henry  VIII.,  nor  his  fon  Edward  VI.,  who 
might  have  done  fo  with  much  better  grace,  laid  the  fame 
ftrefs  on  hereditary  right,  as  king  James  did.  One  of  them 
liad  recourfe  to  parliament  on  every  occafion,  where  the 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  was  concerned  ; and  the  other  made 
no  fcruple  of  giving  the  crown  by  will  to  his  coufin,  in 
prejudice  of  his  filler’s  right.  This  right,  however,  fuch 
as  it  was,  prevailed : but  the  authority  of  parliament  was 
called  in  aid  by  Mary,  to  remove  the  objeftion  of  illegiti- 
macy, which  lay  againft  it.  Elizabeth  had  fo  little  con- 
cern about  hereditary  right,  that  fhe  neither  held,  nor 
defired  to  hold,  her  crown,  by  any  other  tenure  than  the 
Ilatute  of  the  35th  year  of  her  father’s  reign.  In  the  13th 
year  of  her  own  reign,  fire  declared  it  by  law  high  treafon, 
during  her  life,  and  a praemunire,  after  her  deceafe,  to 
deny  the  power  of  parliament,  in  limiting  and  binding 
the  defcent  and  inheritance  of  the  crown,  or  the  claims 
to  it. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  a bill  of  exclufion  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  evidently  fuppofed  that  the 
crown  was  hereditary,  and  at  the  fame  time  liable  to  the 
controul  of  parliament.  This  attempt  proved  ineffe&ual, 
and  James  II.  fucceeded. 

However,  in  confequence  of  his  abdication  in  1688,  and 
the  declared  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, reprefenting  all  eftates  of  the  people  of  the  realm, 
invited  over  William  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princtfs 
Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  James  II.,  and  declared 
them  king  and  queen,  during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of 
the  furvivor  of  them  ; and  fettled  the  crown  on  the  iffue  of 
queen  Mary ; and  on  failure  of  fuch  iffue,  on  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  her  iffue.  Stat.  1 W.  and  M. 
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c.  2.  On  failure  of  that  to  the  iffue  of  king  William,  who 
was  the  grandfon  of  Charles  I.,  and  nephew  as  well  as  fon- 
in-law  of  king  James  II.,  being  the  fon  ot  Mary,  "his  eldelt 
filler.  This  fettlement  included  all  the  ptoteflaut  pofterity 
of  king  Charles  I.,  except  fuch  other  iffue  as  king  James 
might  at  any  time  have,  which  was  totally  omitted  through 
fear  of  a popifli  fucceffion.  Thefe  three  perfons,  king 
William,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Anne,  did  not  take  the 
crown  by  hereditary  right  or  defcent,  but  by  way  of  dona- 
tion or purchafe,  as  the  lawyers  call  it;  by  which  they 
mean  any  method  of  acquiring  an  eftate  otherwife  than  by 
defcent. 

By. flat.  12  and  13  V/.  III.  c.  2.  the  princefs  Sophia, 
youngell  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  the  neared  of  the  ancient 
blood  royal,  and  not  incapacitated  by  profeffing  the  popifli 
religion,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  proteflants,  and 
married  to  none  but  proteflants,  were  declared  next  in  fuc- 
cefficn  after  king  William,  the  princeis  Anne,  and  their 
iffue;  and  it  is  enadled  that  they  ffiould  join  in  communion 
with  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  ehaoliihed.  I Ins 
is  the  latl  limitation  of  the  crown  that  has  been  made  by 
parliament ; and  thefe  feveral  aclual  limitations,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  prefent,  clearly  prove  the 
power  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  new-model  or  a. ter  the 
fucceffion.  It  is,  indeed,  now  again  made  highly  penal  to 
difpute  it  ; for  by  the  ilatute  6 Anne  c.  7.  it  is  cnatled, 
that  if  any  perfon  malicioufiy,  advifedly,  and  diredlly,  (hall 
maintain  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  are  not  able  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  crown,  or  the  defcent  thereof,  he 
(hall  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  ; or  if  he  maintain  the  fame 
by  only  preaching,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  he  fhall 
incur  the  penalties  of  a praemunire.  After  the  death  of 
queen  Anne,  the  crown  defeended  to  George  1.  eldell  fon 
of  the  princefs  Sophia  ; from  him  to  George  II.  and  lalt 
of  all  to  our  prefent  gracious  fovereign  George  III.  Hence 
it  is  eafy  to  colled  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  prefent 
hereditary,  though  not  quite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as 
formerly  : and  the  common  ftock  or  anceftor,  from  whom 
the  defcent  mud  be  derived,  is  alfo  different.  Formerly,  the 
common  (lock  was  king  Egbert  ; then  William  the  Con- 
queror ; afterward  in  the  time  of  James  I.  the  two  common 
itocks  united,  and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne  in  1688:  now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia,  in  whom  the 
inheritance  was  veiled  by  the  new  king  and  parliament. 
Formerly  the  defcent  was  abfolute,  and  the  crown  went  to 
the  next  heir  without  any  reltridlion ; but  now,  upon  the 
new  fettlement,  the  inheritance  is  conditional,  being  limited 
to  fuch  heirs  only,  of  the  body  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  as 
are  protellant  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  are 
married  to  none  but  proteftants.  Blackftone’s  Commenta- 
ries, vol.  i.  chap.  3.  See  Iving  and  Parliament. 

Crown -bird  from  Mexico,  in  Ornithology,  the  Touracp 
of  Edwards,  Buffon,  and  Latham,  and  the  CucuLqs  Per- 
fa  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

Crown -wheel  of  a watch,  is  the  upper  wheel  next  the 
balance,  or  that  which  drives  the  balance. 

Crown  work , in  Fortification , is  a kind  of  work  not  un- 
like a crown.  It  has  two  fronts  and  two  branches,  and  is 
fometimes  made  with  three  whole  ballions  and  two  branches, 
but  generally  with  one  whole  ballion,  two  demi-ballions, 
and  two  wings  or  branches.  It  is  ufuaily  erecled  before  a 
curtain  or  a ballion,  and  commonly  ferves  to  euclofe  fome 
buildings  that  cannot  be  brought  within  the  body  of  the 
place,  or  to  cover  the  town-gates,  or  to  occupy  fome 
commanding  or  advantageous  fpot  of  ground,  which 
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the  enemy  might  otherwife  make  ufe  of  againfi  the 

place. 

From  the  faliant  angle,  A,  of  the  baftion  TRASV, 
(P/ateV III.  Fortification. jig.  iy.)as a centre  witha  radiusequal 
to  about  120  toilts,  defcribe  an  arc  of  a circle  cutting  the 
capital  of  the  baRion  produced  in  the  point  B;  from 
the  faid  point  B,  fet  oR  or  infcribe  the  chords  B C, 
B H,  each  of  them  equal  to  110  toifes;  on  each  of 
which,  as  on  an  exterior  fide,  conftruCI  a front  of 
a polygon,  by  drawing  perpendiculars,  D E,  K I,  to 
the  middle  points,  D,  K,  of  the  exterior  fides,  B C, 
B H,  the  lines,  B E O,  C E N,  B I CL  HIP,  of  de- 
fence through  the  inward  extremities,  E,  1,  of  the  faid  per- 
pendiculars, and  finding  the  flanks,  G N,  F O,  L P,  M Q, 
according  to  Vauban’s  fir  ft  method  for  conftru&ing  the  body 
of  a place.  If  you  follow  him,  you  will  make  the  perpen- 
diculars, D E,  K I,  each  equal  to  about  18  toifes,  and  the 
faces,  B G,  B L,  of  the  baRion,  and  thofe  C F,  H M,  of 
the  demi-baRions,  each  equal  to  about  30  toifes,  and  will 
make  the  branches  C a,  Hi,  when  produced,  terminate  on 
the  faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  25  toifes  of  their 
extremities.  But  if  in  conRru&ing  fuch  a work,  you  wifh 
to  make  the  flanks  either  equal  to,  or  in  a given  ratio  to  the 
perpendiculars,  you  muR  have  recourfe  to  Mr.  Glenie’s  rule, 
delivered  in  the  article  Construction  military , the  only  one 
for  this  purpofe  that  has  ever  been  delivered  by  any  writer 
on  fortification. 

The  ditch  of  this  work  fliould  be  about  12  toifes  broad, 
and  oppofite  to  the  branches  its  counterfcarp  is  parallel  to 
the  fame,  but  in  front  terminates,  when  produced  at  the 
fhoulders,  like  the  great  ditch  of  the  body  of  the  place. 
The  parapet  fliould  always  be  3 toifes  thick,  in  order  to 
refiR  cannon  (hot. 

Sometimes  fmall  ravelins,  having  their  capitals  equal  re- 
fpedtively  to  about  35  toifes,  are  made  oppofite  to  the  cur- 
tains of  the  crown-work,  with  ditches  before  them  of  about 
8 toifes  wide. 

Crown -Work  is  alfo  a term  fometimes  made  ufe  of  to 
denote  the  moil  advanced  part  of  a work  when  be- 
lieged. 

CROWNED,  in  Farriery.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  crown- 
ed, when  by  a fall,  or  other  accident,  the  knee  is  io  hurt, 
that  the  hair  falls  off,  without  growing  again. 

Crowned  horn-work,  is  a horn-work,  with  a crown-work 
before  it. 

CROWNING,  in  Architecture , is  underftood,  in  the  ge- 
neral, of  any  thing  that  terminates,  or  finifhes  a member  or 
decoration. 

Thus,  a ccrniche,  a pediment,  a croteria,  &c.  are  called 
crownings.  Thus,  alfo,  the  abacus  is  laid  to  crown  the 
capital  ; and  thus  any  member  or  moulding  is  faid  to  be 
crowned,  when  it  has  a fillet  over  it  ; and  a niche  is  crowned, 
when  it  is  covered  with  a capital. 

Crowning,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  finifliing  part 
of  a knct  made  at  the  end  of  a rope.  It  is  performed  by 
laying  thefirff  ffrand  over  the  walling,  andthefecond  ffrand 
acrofs  over  the  firff,  and  the  third  ftrandacrofs  overthe  fecond, 
and  through  the  bight  of  the  firfl  ; then  hauling  the  ends 
tight.  Thefe  crownings  are  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of  Roppers. 

CROWTH,  or  Cruth,  an  inRrumeut  of  mufic  (fee 
Plate,  Mijic,)  refembling  a violin,  formerly  in  common  ufe 
in  the  principality  of  Wales,  as  a tenor  accompaniment'to 
the  harp  ; but  now  become  extremely  rare  in  that  country. 
The  length  is  20^  inches,  the  breadth  at  bottom  g~,  tapering 
towards  the  top  to  8 inches  ; its  thicknefs  is  it86,  and  the 
finger  board  meafures  10  inches  in  length.  Tt  has  fix  firings, 
fupported  by  a flat  bridge,  placed  obliquely  to  the  fides,  and 


is  played  on  with  a bow.  A,  A,  reprefent  the  apertures 
for  the  hand  ; B,  B,  the  firings  conducted  under  the  end 
board  ; C,  C,  the  pegs,  and  cl,  cl,  the  found  holes.  The  fifth 
and  fixth  firings  are  the  unifon  and  o&ave  of  G,  the  fourth 
and  third  the  fame  of  C,  and  the  fecond  and  firfl  the  fame  of 
D ; fo  that  the  fecond  pair  of  ftrings  are  a fourth,  and  the 
third  a fifth  to  the  firfl. 

Some  have  fuppofed  this  inftrument  to  have  been  the 
parent  of  the  violin  ; but  it  is  much  more  extenfive  in  its 
compafs.  Two  or  three  of  the  lower  ftrings  are  often 
ftruck  with  the  thumb,  and  ferve  as  a bafe  accompaniment 
to  the  notes  founded  with  the  bow. 

This  inflrument  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales  ; fince  a figure 
of  it  has  been  lately  difeovered  among  the  outfide  ornaments 
of  the  abbey  church  of  Melros,  in  Scotland,  built  about  the 
time  of  Edward  II. 

From  the  name  crowth  is  derived  crowther,  a crowder,  as 
a common  (idler  is  now  called.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
is  almoft  loft. 

The  Wei  fit  had  alfo  a three-ftringed  crowth,  which  was 
the  ancient  bafe  viol. 

CROXAL,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Walton 
on  Thames,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  The  exact 
date  of  bis  birth  has  not  been  afcertained.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  from  thence  he  removed  to  St.  John’s  college 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  difiinguiflied  for  his  poetical  turn, 
and  alfo  for  his  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  in  defence  of 
which  he  employed  his  talents  during  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Anne’s  reign.  His  political  pieces  are  now  little  known, 
and  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  tranflation  of  iEfop’s 
Fables,  a work  which,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  is  read  by 
almolt  every  young  perfon.  His  firfl  fituation  in  the  church 
was  at  Hampton,  Miadlefex,  of  which  place  he  was  vicar. 
After  this  he  had  fucceffive  preferments  of  confiderable 
emolument,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  fome  of  them  to 
an  advanced  age : he  died  Feb.  13,  1752.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  “ The  Fair  Circafiian,”  for  which  he  was 
highly  blamed  by  bis  contemporaries,  in  having  proRituted 
his  mufe  to  purpofes  of  licentioufnefs,  by  converting  the 
Song  of  Solomon  into  an  amorous  dialogue  between  a king 
and  his  millrefs : “ Such  a profanation,”  fays  Mr.  Cragg, 

“ was  not  to  be  expected  from  a clergyman.”  2.  “ Scripture 
Politics,”  being  a view  of  the  original  conftitution,  and 
fubfequent  revolutions  of  the  Jews.  This  work  was  intend- 
ed as  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  adapted  to  uninformed  readers.  Two  years  before 
his  death,  he  pubulhed  “ The  Royal  Manual,”  which  was 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  himfelf;  though,  in  his 
preface,  he  Rated  it  to  have  been  the  production  of  the 
celebrated  Andrew  Marvel.  Dr.  Croxal  was  the  author 
of  fome  Angle  fermons,  publiflied  at  different  times,  and 
on  particular  occafions.  Biog.  Brit. 

CROY,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Somme,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Amiens.  It  had 
the  title  of  a dukedom  before  the  French  revolution  of  the 
year  1789. 

CROYDON,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  the  Rate  of  New 
Hamplhire  and  county  of  CheRtire,  adjoining  Cornilh,  and 
about  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Charleftown,  incorporated  in 
1763,  and  containing,  in  1773,  *43,  and  in  1790,  537  in- 
habitants. 

Croydon  Town,  a vicarage  in  Croydon  hundred,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  ; this  town  is  fituate  near  to  the  rup- 
tured edge  of  the  London  clay-ftratum,  having  the  fand  un- 
der the  fame  expofed  on  the  furface  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  W. 
fides  of  the  town,  and  a little  further  on  the  chalk  ftrata 
appear  from  under  thefe.  In  1805,  the  Surrey  iron  rail-way 
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(notherrt  part)  was  completed  up  to  this  town  from  the 
Thames  at  Wandfworth,  and  the  fouthern  part  of  the  rail- 
way, under  the  fame  title,  was  completed  to  Merfiham,  and 
in  1807  the  Croydon  canal  was  alfo  completed,  opening  a 
communication  from  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe  to  this  town, 
See  Ca.nal. 

Croydon  Canal , is  the  parliamentary  name  of  a navigable 
canal,  extending  about  9^  miles  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  between  the  grand  furvey  canal  near  Deptford,  to  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  the  town  of  Croydon.  See  Canal.  For 
feven  miles  at  the  fouthern  end,  this  canal  is  cut  in  the  top  or 
fnrface  of  the  London  clay-llratum  elevated  above  its  natural 
petition,  the  remaining  2^  miles  defcend  by  a feries  of  locks 
and  deep-cuttings  down  the  edges  of  the  fame  Hraca,  and 
prevented  while  cutting,  and  itill  in  many  of  its  new  banks, 
the  finefi  opportunity  which  has  perhaps  ever  occurred,  of 
examining  the  feveral  ftratified  and  extraneous  matters,  com- 
puting this  interefiing  part  of  the  Britifh  feries  of  ftrata.  See 
Clay  Jlrata. 

CROYLE  Stone,  in  Mineralogy,  a kind  of  fpar,  con- 
filling  of  fmall  cryftals,  mentioned  by  Woodward,  as  found 
111  the  mines  in  the  peak  of  Derbyfhire. 

CROZAT,  in  Geography,  a canal  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aifne,  winch  begins  at  St.  Quentin,  and 
terminates  at  Chauny.  It  lias  ten  locks,  and  is  41,866 
metres,  or  22,398  fathoms  long.  However,  fince  the  year 
1798,  its  navigation  has  been  completely  interrupted  by  the 
bad  Hate  of  its  locks.  Herbin.  Statiliique  de  la  France, 
▼ol.  v.  p.  1 iS. 

CROZET,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire  ; 1 2 miles  N.  W.  of  Roanne. 

CROZIER,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  is  the  name  of  a foilil 
fhell  delcribed  by  Bre-ynius  with  operf  fpiral  turns,  fomewhat 
like  a bifhop’s  crozier.  (See  Crosier.)  Da  Colta,  Con- 
chology,Tab.  W.Jlgs.  18  and  19,  has  figured  a recent  fhell  from 
the  Indies,  which  he  thinks  rcfembles  clofely  this  foil'll  (hell. 

CROZ IERED  Abbot.  See  Abbot. 

CROZON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finiftere,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Chateaulin,  with  a population  of  7942  individuals. 
The  canton  itfeif  has  7 communes  and  12,  x S3  inhabitants, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  237^  kiliometres. 

CRUACHAN,  Ben,  a lohtary  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  Arg)ic!hire,  which  is  very  high,  (being  about  3300 
feet  above  the  lea)  and  fituate  near  the  fea,  on  which  account 
general  Roy  recommended  that  it  fhoiild  be  ufed  with  Ben 
Nevis  for  a feries  of  accurate  experiments  on  terrcftial  le- 
fradhon.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  1790,  p.  246. 

This  mountain,  according  .to  Mr.  Jamefon,  confxHs,  at  the 
bafe,  of  Hate  and  micaceous  fchifius,  which  is  followed  by 
granite  to  the  top. 

.CRUANACARRA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  near  the  weH  coaft  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
Ireland.  Long.  90  59'  W.  Greenwich,  lat.  330  13'  N. 

CRUANAKILLY,  a fmall  bland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
near  the  well  coalt  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland.  Long. 
90  39'  W.  Greenwich,  lat.  330  lS'-N. 

CRUCCINI,  or  Cruzini,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  ifiand  of  Corfica,  department  of  Liamone,  not  far 
from  Vico.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  difiridl 
of  V co,  and  has  1 126  inhabitants. 

CRUCES,  a town  of  ‘jouth  America,  in  Terra  Firma, 
3 leagues  from  Panama,  fituated  on  Chagre  river,  which 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  this  place  ; and  diftant  from  the 
month  Q this  river,  by  the  neareit  courfe,  21  miles,  but  by 
findings  of  the  river  43  miles  At  this  town,  is  a 


cuHom-houfe,  where  an  account  is  taken  of  all  goods 
brought  up  the  river. 

Cruches  a feu,  Fr.  Thefe  are  earthen  pots  or  pitchers  with 
two  handles,  which  are  with  grenades  full  of  powder  with- 
out fufes.  The  interHices  or  intervals  between  the  grenades 
are  alfo  filled  with  powder.  The  mouth  of  the  cruche,  or 
pot,  is  covered  with  flieep  fkin,  which,  by  means  of  the 
handles,  is  firmly  tied  round  the  neck  of  it.  A match  is 
then  faHened  to  each  handle,  which,  after  being  lighted,  the 
cruche  is  thrown  upon  the  enemy  when  they  attempt  to 
mount  the  breach  in  a work.  As  foon  as  it  falls  it  breaks, 
and  the  fire  of  the  matches  communicates  itfeif  to  the  powder 
and  grenades.  In  cafe  of  a deficiency  of  fhells,  they  might 
be  thrown  by  the  befieged  into  the  works  of  the  beliegers,  or 
by  the  beliegers  into  the  works  of  the  place  befieged. 

CRUCIAL  Incision,  in  Surgery,  an  inciiion,  or  cut, 
into  fome  flefhy  parts,  in  form  of  a crofs. 

CRUCIAN,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  cyprinus,  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  fifh-pouds  about  London,  and  other 
parts  of  the  fouth  of  England,  though  probably  not  a 
native  fifli.  The  meat  of  it  is  coasfe,  and  little  elleemed. 
See  Cyprinus. 

CRUCIANELLA,  in  Botany,  (diminutive  of  crux,  fo 
called  becaule  fome  of  the  fpecies  have  their  leaves  in  fours, 
placed  crofs-waya.)  Linn.  gen.  126.  Schrtb.  163.  Wilid. 
186.  Lam.  III.  1 6 1 . Gtert.  1 3 1 . Jeff.  197.  Vent.  2.  366. 
(Rubeola;  Tourn  ) Clafs  and  order,  tetrandrla  monogynuu 
Nat.  Ord.  Stel/ata,  Linn.  Ruliacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Involucre  two  or  three  leaved,  or  two- 
parted  ; leavts  linear  lanceolate,  keeled,  acuminate,  often 
connivent-comprtfTed  ; proper  calyx  none.  Cor.  monopeta- 
lous,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  filiform  ; border  four  or  five  cleft  ; 
fegments  acuminate,  inflexed.  Stain.  Filaments  four  or  five, 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ; anthers  fimple.  Pifl. 
Germ  inferior;  egg-fiiaped,  compreffed  ; Hyle  filiform, 
bifid;  Higmas  two,  obtufe,  or  capitate.  Peric.  Capfuls 
two.,  connate,  naked,  not  dehifeent.  Seeds  fohtary,  oblong. 
(Pericarp  none,  except  the  external  coat  of  the  feed; 
Gtert. ) 

Eff,  Ch.  Involucre  to  each  flower  two  or  three-leaved, 
or  two-parted  ; proper  calyx  none,  corolla  fuprrior  funnel- 
fhaped,  with  a filiform  tube  ; capfuies  two,  obieng, 
naked. 

■Obf.  Linnaeus  and  Juffieu  confider  the  involucre  as  a pro- 
per calyx,  to  which  Gaertner,  La  March,  and  Ventenat 
object,  as  contrary  to  the  general  character  of  the 
family. 

Sp.  1.  C.  angujttfolia . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  I.  Lam.  t. 
Til.  Pi.  61.  Wiild.  I.  Gant.  tab.  24.  fig.  3.  Sabb.  Hort.  2, 
tab.' 12.  (Rubeola  anguHiore  folio  ; Tourn.  130.  Rubia 
anguHifolia  fpicata  ; Bauh.  pin.  334.  Barrel,  ic.  330. 
Pfeudo  rubia  ; Moris,  hift.  3.  ^9,  tab.  22.  fig.  penult.) 
“ Eredt  ; leaves  in  fixes,  linear;  flowers  in  fpikes.”  Rod 
annual,  fibrous.  Stems  feveral,  from  fix  to  nine  inches  high, 
procumbent  at  the  bafe,  afterwards  afeending  very  flendcr, 
quadrangular,  {month.  Leaves  narrow,  acute,  fliorter  than 
the  internode3.  Spikes  two  or  three  inches  long,  terminal, 
eredt,  imbricated,  not  interrupted,  variegated  with  green 
and  white.  Corollas  fcarcely  longer  than  the  bradfes  ar.d 
the  involucre.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy. 
2.  C.  muenpnata.  Roth.  cat.  hot.  1.27.  “ Eredl ; leaves 

in  fours,  linear,  mucronate ; fpikes  alternate  ; involucre 
three-leaved.”  According  to  Willdenow  fcarcely  more 
than  a variety  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  3.  C.  latfolia. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Wiild.  2.  (Rubia; 
Barrel,  ic.  320  and  549.  R.  fpicata  cretica ; Cluf.  hift. 
2.  177.  R.  latifolia  ; Bauh.  pin,  334.  Rubeola  latiorc  folio; 

Tourn. 
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Tourn.  1.30.)  “ Procumbent ; leaves  in  fours,  lanceolate  ; 

flowers  in  fpikes.”  Nearly  allied  to  C.  anguftifolia,  and  as 
Linnaeus  himfelf  fufpedded,  perhaps  only  a variety.  Ray 
obferves  that  it  differs  from  it  only  in  having  broader  leaves 
and  fpikes,  and  in  being  a larger  plant.  Like  it,  it  is 
fomefimes  eredd.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  Italy, 
ana  the  frmth  of  France.  4.  C.  monfpeliaca , Linn.  Sp,  PI. 

5.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  3,  Willd.  9.  (C.  repens,  foliis  fenis, 

i'picis  longis ; Sauv.  rnonfp.  164.  Rubia  fpicata  repens  ; 
Magn.  monfp.  225.  Rubeola  fupina,  fpica  longilfima  ; 
Tourn.  130.)  “ Procumbent  ; leaves  acute  ; thofe  on  the 

Item,  in  fours,  egg-fhaped ; on  the  branches,  in  fives  or 
fixes ; flowers  in  fpikes.”  Root  annual.  Stems  feveral,  a 
little  afeending  in  their  tipper  part,  branched,  iomewhat 
rough  at  the  angles.  Spiles  five  or  fix  inches  long,  flender, 
variegated  ; corollas  longer  than  the  braddes.  A native  of 
the  foutli  of  France  and  the  county  of  Nice.  5.  C.  maritima. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  7.  (Rubia 
maritima  ; Bauh.  pin.  334.  R.  marina  ; Barr.  ic.  337- 
Rubeola  maritima;  Tourn.  130.)  “ Procumbent,  fome- 
what  fhrubby  ; leaves  in  fours,  mucronate  ; flowers  oppo- 
fite,  quinquefid.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  about  a foot  long, 
almoft  woody,  permanent,  branched,  leafy  their  whole 
length.  Leaves  fhort,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  ftiff,  glau- 
cous, edged  with  white.  Bracles  egg-fhaped,  mucronate, 
glaucous,  with  white  and  fcarious  edges;  growing  croffwifs 
in  fours  and  forming  a loofe  fpike.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  braddes,  almoft  feffile,  yellowifli,  fometimes  with  a tinge  of 
red  on  the  outfide,  (hutting  in  the  day,  and  opening  at 
night,  fweet- Rented  ; the  divifions  of  the  border  ending  in 
very  long  points.  A native  of  France,  Italy;  and  Candia. 

6.  C.  JEgyptiaca.  Linn.  Mant.  38.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  5. 

Willd.  3.  (C.  herbacea  ; Fortk.  -Atgyp.  30.)  “Leaves 

in  fours,  chiefly  linear;  flowers  in  fpikes,  quinquefid.” 
Root  annual.  Stems  not  at  all  woody,  procumbent  and 
diffufe  near  the  root,  eredd- fpreading  in  the  upper  part. 
Leaves  revolute,  fomewhat  fcabrous  on  their  upper  furface, 
and  at  the  edges  ; the  loweft  egg-fhaped,  thofe  next  above 
lanceolate,  the  reft  linear.  Spikes  terminal,  folitary,  rather 
loofe.  Bi ~aBes  lanceolate,  not  keeled.  Flowers  fmall,  longer 
than  the  braddes,  yellowifn-white  ; divifions  of  the  border 
mucronate,  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  A native  of  ^Egypt, 

7.  C . patula.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  4. 

Lcefl.  It.  68.  “ Diffufe  ; leaves  revolute  at  the  edges  ; 

braddes  linear-awl-fliaped,  a little  fcabrous,  flowers  fcat- 
tered.”  Root  annual.  Branches  fpreading.  Leaves  fca- 
brous. Flovjers  axillary,  yellow,  quinquefid,  firm.  A na- 
tive of  Spain.  8.  C.  ciliata . Lam.  7*  Willd.  5.  (C. 
diffufa  ; Roth.  Cath.  Bot.  1.  26.)  “Diffufe,  generally 
in  fours,  linear,  keeled  ; brakes  linear,  ciliated  ; flowers 
fcattered.”  Root  annual.  Stems  fix  or  feven  inches  high, 
flender,  feeble,  quadrangular,  leafy,  branched.  Leaves 
acute,  often  revolute  at  the  edges,  a little  fcabrous  on  the 
upper  furface.  BraBes  in  a loofe  terminal  fpike,  oppofue, 
acute,  llrongly  keeled.  Flowers  feffile  in  the  axils  of  the 
braddes,  folitary  ; leaves  of  the  involucre  ciliated  like  the 
braddes,  eredd,  but  not  connivent  ; germ  rather  large, 
wrinkled.  Seeds  egg-fhaped,  covered  with  obtufe  feale-like 
tubercles,  variouflv  contorted.  A native  of  the  Levant. 
9.  C.  pubefeens.  Willd.  6.  (Rubeola  cretica  iucana ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  5.)  “ Eredd  ; leaves  generally  in  fixes,  linear, 

pubefeent  ; heads  of  flowers  pedurtcled,  axillary  and  termi- 
nal.” Whole  plant  hoary-pubefeent.  Stem  obtufely  quad- 
rangular. Flowers  purple  ; tube  three  times  the  length  of 
the  involucre  ; border  flat,  with  five  obtufe  divifions.  A 
native  of  Candia.  10.  C.  capitata.  Lam.  111.  1410.  Willd.  8. 
Fillard.  Icos.  PI.  Syr.  Decaf.  1.  tab.  3.  “ Procumbent, 


fomewhat  flirubby;  leaves  in  fixes,  ovate-lanceolate  ; fl  >wc,rs 
in  heads,  quinquefid.”  Root  perennial,  horizontal,  fdrong, 
woody.  Stem  about  three  inches  long,  weak,  naked  near 
the  bottom,  with  filiform  branches.  Leaves  acute,  fcabrous, 
revolute  at  the  edg^es.  Flowers  dark-coloured,  fome  pe- 
duncled,  others  feffi'e ; involucre  one-leafed,  two-parted, 
with  fix  or  feven  teeth.  A native  of  mount  Lebanon,  near 
the  fummit.  11.  C.  hifpjda.  Mart.  7.  Mill.  “ Stem  hif- 
p:d ; leave's  lanceolate,  hirfute,  oppofite  ; flowers  in  a ter- 
minal umbel.  Stems  quadrangular,  rough,  prickly,  bending 
downward.  Flowers  blue,  quad ri fid.  12.  C.  amerlcana. 

Mart.  8.  Mill.  “ Stem  eredd,  villous ; leaves  linear-lan- 
ceolate, hirfute,  oppofite;  flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Stem 
near  three  feet  high,  flirubby,  branched.  Leaves  covered 
with  flinging  hairs.  Flowers  pale  blue.  The  laft  two  were 
fent  by  Dr.  Houfion  from  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 
The  plants  grew  in  the  Chelfea  garden  very  well  during 
the  fummer,  but  perifhed  in  the  autumn  before  the  feeds 
were  ripe. 

CRUCIATA,  C.  Bauh.  Tourn.  Barr.  &c.  See  As- 
perula,  Galium,  R.ubia.  and  Valantia. 

Cruciata  montana  minor Jlore  cccruleo  j Barr.  See  Ana- 
G Allis  monelii. 

CRUC1ATPE,  in  Entomology.  See  Cicada. 

CRUCIBLE,  in  Chemiflry.  Crucibles  are  fmall  veflVfs 
made  of  earthenware  metal,  or  other  materials,  employed  by 
chemifts  in  operations  with  the  naked  fire,  fuch  as  fufion3 
and  reductions  of  metallic  ores  in  the  fmall  way,  vitrifica- 
tions of  earthy  mixtures,  calcinations,  &c.  & c.  The  eon- 
ftruddion  of  thefe  veffels  is  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the- 
chemift  ; and  many  obfervations  will  fuggeft  themfelves 
with  regard  to  their  Rleddion  and  proper  ufe. 

1.  Of  earthen  crucibles.  Formerly,  when  chemifts  made 
their  osvn  crucibles  and  fire-pots,  the  fubjedd  engaged  much 
of  the  attention  of  fuch  eminent  practical  operators,  as 
Pott,  Glauber,  Agricola,  Cramer,  &c.  and  more  lately  a 
confiderabie  improvement  has  been  made  by  that  eminent 
fcientific  manufacturer,  the  late  Mr.  Wedgewood. 

A pottery  ware,  which  ffiould  unite  all  the  requifites  for 
a good  crucible,  fhould  be  infufible  at  almoft  any  heat,  clofe 
and  compact  in  texture,  fo  as  to  retain  faline  and  metallic 
fluxes  for  a confiderabie  time,  without  being  materially 
added  on  by  them,  or  allowing  them  to  pafs  through  ; and 
fhould  be  able  to  bear  hidden  changes  of  temperature, 
without  cracking  or  fplitting.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
all  thefe  requifites  are  incompatible  in  the  fame  ware  ; io 
that  a feledtion  muft  be  made,  according  to  the  intended.. 
ufe. 

For  enduring  the  moft  intenfe  heat,  without  fufion,  the 
hard,  coarfe,  brown  crucibles,  originally  made  at  Walden- 
burg,  in  Hcffe,  have  long  been  the  moft  elteemed. 
They  are  manufactured,  according  to  Pott,  by  mixing  a 
very  refractory  clay  with  a coarfe  fand,  the  finer  parts  of 
which  have  been  feparated  by  the  fieveand  rejected.  Thefe 
vefiels  are  not  turned  on  the  potter’s  lathe,  as  this  would  re- 
quire a confiderabie  portion  of  water  to  firing  them  to  the 
requifite  degree  of  plafticity,  but  the  e..?L  is  bare’y  moif- 
tened,  and  is  then  fafhioned  into  the  proper  dupe,  by  being 
llrongly  rammed  into  an  iron  mould.  The  crucibles  are 
then  very  flowly  dried  and  baked.  The  genuine  Heffian 
crucibles  are  extremely  hard,  and  (unlefs  filled  with  any 
fubftance  that  adds  as  a powerful  flux)  they  are  only  foften- 
ed,  but  not  melted  down,  by  a heat  of  fufficient  intenfityfor 
any  chemical  operation.  Though  the  coarfenefs  of  their 
texture  tends  to  rendtr  them  porous,  this  defedd  is  counter- 
added,  in  a great  meafure,  by  the  very  fmall  quantity  of  water 
ufed  in  making  them,  and  the  confequent  fmallnefs  of  the 
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fhriukage  wliilH  drying;  and  their  eoarfenefs  enables  them 
to  bear  a pretty  rapid  heating  and  cooling  without 
cracking. 

The  ordinary  brown  crucible  ware  ufed  in  this  country, 
is  whiter  and  finer  than  the  Heffian,  but  is  fofter,  more 
crumbly,  and  much  more  porous  ; fo  that  litharge,  when  in 
fufion  at  a full  red  heat,  runs  through  this  ware  nearly  as 
eafily  as  water  foaks  through  a fponge.  It  is  alfo  more 
i'ufib'e  than  the  Heffian,  though  it  is  Sufficiently  refradlory 
for  mod  purpofes. 

The  mod  infufible  material  for  fire-pot3  that  is  known, 
and  which  refills  the  operation  of  faline  fluxes  for  the  longed 
time,  is  a mixture  of  burnt  and  unburnt  clay;  and  this  is 
the  compofition  of  the  large  pots  or  crucibles  ufed  in  glafs- 
making.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  mixture  is,  in  fub- 
flituting  baked  clay  to  fand,  or  any  other  filicious  earth, 
and  thus  increafing  the  proportion  of  alumine,  which  is  an 
earth  of  d'fficult  folucion  in  fluxes,  and  diminifhing  that  of 
filex,'  which  is  more  foluble. 

Crucibles  intended  for  the  fufion  of  metals  are  much  im- 
proved by  a mixture  of  plumbago.  This  fubftance  is  in- 
fufible per  fe,  and  being ’protedled  from  the  aftion  of  the 
air  by  being  involved  in  the  clay,  its  carbonaceous  ingredient 
efcapes  combuftion.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
having  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  earths,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  difpofe  them  to  fufion  ; and  the  unftuous  foftnefs 
of  this  material  gives  a great  fmoothnefs  to  the  furface  of 
the  crucible,  which  prevents  it  from  detaining  any  portion 
of  the  melted  material  when  poured  out.  The  black-lead 
ware  will  bear  fudden  heating  and  cooling  better  than  any 
other  ; and  it  is  fo  foft,  that  it  may  readily  be  fawed  or  cut 
with  a jagged  knife,  whereby  the  chemilt  may  eafily  fit  himfelf 
with  Hoppers,  covers,  & c. ; but  its  extreme  poroufnefs  renders 
it  unfit  to  retain  any  kind  of  faline  flux. 

The  ufeful  fire-ware  invented  by  Mr.  Wedgevvood  is  a 
very  fine,  hard,  c:ofe  grained  porcelain  bifenit,  made  of  very 
pure  clay  and  filex,  which  are  brought  to  extremely  fine 
powder  before  they  are  worked.  This  gives  a clofenefs  of 
texture  fuperior  to  any  other  pottery  ; fo  that  crucibles 
made  of  it  will  long  retain  faline  fluxes  ; and  retorts  will 
ferve  for  the  diftiilation  of  the  moft  corroiive  liquors,  with- 
out requiring  any  glazing.  Experience  has  (hewn,  how- 
ever, that  no  kind  of  earthenware  remains  impervious  to  air, 
when  very  ftrongly  heated.  The  great  inconvenience  at- 
tending the  Wedgewood  fire-pot  ware  is,  its  extreme  liabi- 
lity to  crack  whilll  heating  or  cooling,  which  is  owing  to  its 
porceilanous  hardnefs,  and  the  clofenefs  of  its  texture. 
This  inconvenience  is,  in  fome  meafure,  remedied,  by  giving 
the  crucible  a flight  coating  of  loam  or  clav. 

It  is  often  required,  in  chemical  operations,  to  line  the  in- 
fide  of  a crucible  with  charcoal  ; as,  for  example,  in  the  re- 
duction of  many  of  the  Ample  metallic  oxyds,  or  carbonated 
oxyds,  fuch  as  the  oxyds  of  manganefe,  copper,  or  lead,  and 
for  other  purpofes.  This  is  fometimes  done  by  cutting 
down  a piece  of  charcoal  to  fit  the  cavity  of  the  crucible, 
and  then  fcooping  a hollow  in  the  charcoal ; but  it  is  a 
better  and  more  ftpeedy  way  to  mix  up  fome  charcoal 
powder  with  a very  little  linfeed  meal,  to  moiften  the  mafs 
juft  fufficient  to  make  a (lightly  adhefive  mafs  to  line  the 
crucible  with  it,  and  to  dry  it  in  a red  heat,  by  which  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  linfeed  fly  off,  and  a fufficiently  firm 
charcoal  is  left. 

The  form  of  the  ordinary  earthen  crucibles  is  round,  or 
three-cornered,  or  fometimes  barrel-ffiaped ; and  they  are 
ufually  furnilhed  with  ftoppers  of  the  fame  material,  with  a 
fmall  hole  through  the  top,  opening  obliquely,  to  allow  the 
efcape  of  any  vapour,  when  the  joining  is  clofed  by  lute, 


and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  any  of  the  dull  of  the 
fuel  from  falling  in.  As  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible 
would  efcape  the  greateft  heat  of  the  furnace,  if  put  im- 
mediately upon  the  bars,  and  would  be  liable  to  crack  by 
the  current  of  cold  air,  the  crucible  is  generally  fet  on  a 
folid  earthen  {land,  which  raifes  it  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
grate.  The  lid  of  the  crucible  may  be  luted  on  by  a mix- 
ture of  clay  and  fand  ; or,  if  it  is  required  to  be  quite  im- 
pervious, a mixture  of  pipe-clay,  with  about  a tenth  of  glafs 
of  borax,  may  be  employed,  which,  in  a red  heat,  confolidates 
into  a ftmi-fufed  tenacious  mafs. 

Crucibles  are  alfo  made  of  filver,  iron,  and  platina.  A 
filvtr  crucible  is  almoft  indifpenfible  in  the  analyfis  of  earths 
and  ftones  when  they  require  to  be  firft  treated  with  caufiic 
alkali ; for,  if  earthen  veflels  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  the 
alkali  adds  alfo  on  the'  fubftance  of  the  crucible,  and  thus 
much  confufion  is  introduced  in  the  procefs  ; whereas  pure 
filver  is  not  in  any  way  adled  on  by  aikali.  The  filver  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  freed  from  ailoy,  either 
by  cupellation,  or  by  being  recovered  from  luna  cornea. 
Silver,  when  perfectly  pure,  and  laminated  into  a thin  plate, 
is  fufible  at  a full  red  heat,  not  more  intenfe  than  can  be 
made  in  a common  fire  ; fo  that  a crucible  of  this  material 
will  but  juft  bear  the  heat  required  for  the  perfedl  fufion  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  and  will  hardly  retain  the  melted  alkali 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
this  heat  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  for  moft  earths  are  com- 
pletely refolved,  or  rendered  foluble  in  water  or  acid,  by  pre- 
vious ignition  with  alkali,  for  about  an  hour,  in  a heat  fhort 
of  fufion. 

When  a very  ftrong  heat  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  mix- 
ture of  alkali  and  earths,  chemifts  fometimes  employ  an  iron 
crucible,  previoufly  cleaned  and  fmoothed  on  the  infide, 
which  is  often  found  very  ufeful  for  other  purpofes. 

Laftly,  we  may  mention  platina  as  a material  for  crucibles, 
which  hasjaeen  found  of  fuch  Angular  utility  fora  vaft  variety 
of  ufes,  that  it  is  almoft  indifpenfible  to  the  analytical  che- 
mift.  Platina  has  the  advantage  of  bearing  the  utmoft  in- 
tenfity  of  heat  without  fufion,  and  not  being  in  any  degree 
oxydated  by  expofure  to  air,  the  fmoothnefs  and  polifh  of 
the  furface  remain  uninjured ; fo  that  fubftances  which  are 
heated  in  it  may  be  detached  with  great  eafe  and  accuracy. 
There  are  few  fubftances  that  a£l  on  platina  ; fo  that  moft 
operations  that  require  heat  may  be  performed  fafely  in 
veflels  made  of  this  valuable  metal  : the  particular  mode  of 
working  it  will  be  mentioned  under  the  article'  Platina. 
It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  alkalies,  when 
in  ftrong  fufion,  diffolve  a fenftble  portion  of  this  metal  ; 
and  hence  it  is  not  equally  valuable  with  pure  filver  under 
thefe  circumftances.  When  platina  crucibles  are  ftrongly 
heated,  in  contadl  with  coak  or  coal,  they  fhould  be  m- 
clofed  loofely  in  crucibles  of  earthenware,  otherwife  the 
vitreous  flag  of  the  coal  is  apt  to  adhere  ftrongly  to  the 
outlide  of  the  platina  vefiel,  and  cannot  be  got  off  without 
much  difficulty. 

CRUCICOLiE,  q.  d.  'worjhippers  of  the  crofs,  a defigna- 
tion  given  to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  by  the  heathens. 

CRUCIFERiE,  in  Botany , the  third  natural  order  of 
the  thirteenth  clafs  in  the  fyllem  of  Juffieu.  It  confifts  of 
dicotyledonous  polypetalous  hypogynous  plants,  with  the 
following  peculiar  charafter.  Calyx  four-leaved,  almoft 
always  deciduous.  Petals  four,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  alternate  with  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  moft  frequently 
furnifhed  with  claws,  inferted  into  an  hypogynous  difk. 
Stamens  fix,  with  the  fame  infertion  ; four  longer,  in  oppo- 
fite  pairs;  two  fliorter,  folitary,  and  oppofite  to  each  other, 
between  the  pairs  ; each  of  the  pairs,  and  of  the  folitary 
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filaments  oppofite  to  a leaf  of  the  calyx.  Germ  Ample,  fi- 
tuated  upon  the  ftaminiferous  dific,  which  is  fometimes  tu- 
mid between  the  longer  and  fhorter  ftamens,  and  thence 
appears  quadriglandular  ; ftyle  one  or  none  ; ftigma  moll 
frequently  fimple.  Fruit  either  a filique  or  a filicle,  i.  e. 
either  long  or  ihort  ; generally  two-celled,  and  with  many 
feeds,  two-valved  ; valves  opening  lengthwife,  and  entirely 
feparating  from  each  other ; partition  membranous,  femini- 
ferous  on  each  of  its  edges,  fometimes  extending  beyond 
the  valves,  and  forming  a kind  of  beak.  Perifpenn  none. 
Stems  herbaceous,  rarely  fhrubby.  Leaves  alternate  (in  a 
Angle  inftance,  oppofite.)  Flowers,  for  the  moll  part, 
not  axillary,  fcattered,  or  in  terminal  fpikes,  rarely  pa- 
nicled. 

This  family  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a very  natural 
one,  and,  with  fome  llight  variations,  has  been  kept  fepa- 
rate  by  moll  fyllematic  'ootanills.  It  correfponds  exactly 
with  the  Linnasan  clafs  tetradynamia,  except  that  it  ex- 
cludes cleorne,  a rather  anomalous  genus,  which  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  others,  and  which  Julfieu  has  therefore 
removed  to  the  cappandes,  his  next  lucceeding  natural  or- 
der. JulAeu  has  thrown  the  genera,  as  Linnteus  had  done 
before  him,  into  two  divifions,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  feed-vtflel,  and  the  abfence  or  prefence  of  a llyle.  Vente- 
nat  has  made  fome  alteration  in  the  arrangement  and  num- 
ber of  genera.  In  his  “ Tableaux  du  regne  Vegetal,”  the 
order  Hands  thus  : I.  Erucacece.  Style  fcarcely  any.  Fruit 

a filique,  two  or  many-celled,  terminated  by  a kind  of 
tongue  or  beak ; raphanus ; raphanillrum,  feparated  Irons 
the  preceding ; linapis  ; brailica.  II.  Cheiranthoides.  Style 
fcarcely  any.  Fruit  a filique,  two-celled,  terminated  by  a 
point,  which  is  commonly  very  Ihort ; arabis,  including  tur- 
ritis;  hefperis;  cbeiranthus;  eryfimum;  lifymbrium;  radi- 
cula,  feparated  from  Afymbrium ; cardamine;  dentaria. 

III.  Alyjfioides.  Style  apparent.  Fruit  a filicle,  two-celled, 
rarely  one-celled.  Lunana  ; ricotia,  feparated  from  lunaria ; 
bifcutella;  clypeola,  including  peltaria;  alylAim;  veficaria, 
feparated  from  alyflum;  draba;  cochlearia;  coronopus,  fe- 
parated from  cochlearia;  iberis;  thlafpi;  capfella,  feparated 
fromthlafpi;  nallurtium,  feparated  from  lepidium;  lepidi- 
um;  camelina,  feparated  from  myagrum;  anaffatica;  vella. 

IV.  Myagroides.  Style  apparent,  or  fcarcely  any.  Fruit 
a filicle,  from  one  to  four-celled,  valvelefs;  cells  with  only 
one  feed  in  each,  fome  of  them  often  abortive;  myagrum; 
rapillrum,  feparated  from  myagrum;  bunias;  erucago,  fe- 
parated from  bunias;  cakile,  feparated  from  bunias;  pugio- 
nura,  alfo  feparated  from  bunias:  crambe;  ifatis. 

Moll  of  the  plants  of  this  natural  order  are  hot  to  the 
taile,  contain  a portion  of  volatile  alkali,  and  are  reckoned 
eleterfive,  diuretic,  and  antifcorbutic.  The  roots  or  leaves 
of  feveral  of  them  are  fome  of  the  mofl  common  efculent 
vegetables,  and  are  elteemed  nutritious  to  man  and  to  beall. 

It  appears,  from  fome  experiments  made  in  France  by  Dey- 
eux  and  Beaume,  that  thefe  plants  contain  fulphur,  com- 
bined with  their  odorous  principle;  and  that' this  com- 
bullible  body,  reduced  to  the  Hate  of  an  elaltic  fluid  by  its 
combination  with  hydrogen,  conllitutes  their  aroma. 

CRUCIFIX,  a crofs,  whereon  the  body  of  Jcfus  Chrifl 
is  faflened  in  effigy ; much  ufed  by  the  Romaniffs  in  their 
churches,  and  other  places,  to  recognize  the  pafiion  of  Jelus 
Chrill,  and  diredl  their  prayers  to. 

There  are  fome  chapters  wherein  Jefus  Chrill  is  the  firll 
canon,  and  the  income  of  the  canonry  goes  to  the  fubiiff- 
ence  of  the  crucifix. 

CRUCIFIXION,  an  ancient  form  of  execution,  by 
fattening  the  criminal  to  an  eredted  crofs.  See  Cross. 
CRUCIFORM  F LOW kr,  fios  cruciformis,  in  Botany , is 
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fo  called  from  the  refemblance  of  its  four  fpreading  petals  to 
a crofs.  Such  flowers  conftitute  a very  natural  order  of 
plants  ; as  well  as  a clafs  in  Tournefort’s  fyffem,  and  even 
in  that  of  Linmeus ; his  Tetradynamia  being  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fuch,  with  the  exception  of  Cleome,  which  fome 
botaniffs  judge  to  be  improperly  placed  there,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  Linnxan  charadler  of  that  clafs.  See  Cruci- 
fer*, Corolla,  and  Cleome.  S. 

CRUCIS,  Experimentum.  See  Experimentum. 

CRUCITA,  in  Botany , Juff.  See  Cruzita. 

CRUCKFALLA,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  near  Bloody  Farland-point. 

CRUCOLI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Caia- 
bria  Cura  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Curiati  Vecchia. 

CRUDE,  fomething  that  has  not  pafled  the  fire,  or  has 
not  had  the  degree  of  concodtion,  i.  e.  of  heat,  requifice  to 
prepare  it  for  eating,  or  fome  other  ule. 

Crude,  or  raw  iilk,  is  that  which  has  not  been  put  in 
boiling  water,  to  unwind  it  from  off  the  cod  ; nor  boiled  in 
water  and  foap,  to  fit  it  for  dyeing. 

Crude  J'ugar.  See  Sugar. 

Crude  antimony,  is  that  which  comes  immediately  from 
the  mines,  without  any  preparation,  except  once  melting. 

Crude  humours,  in  Medicine,  or  rather  in  the  old  hume- 
ral pathology,  were  the  humours  in  an  unconcodted  Hate. 
In  the  early  Hate  of  inflammation,  when  the  fecretions  aje 
thin  and  watery,  they  were  termed  crude,  in  contradiflino 
tion  from  the  fublcquent  Hate  of  fuppuration,  when  a thick 
and  purulent  difeharge  takes  place,  which  was  faid  to  be 
concolded  or  digetled.  The  terms  were  extended,  by  ana- 
logy,  to  all  the  difeharges  from  the  body  in  febrile  difeafes 
in  general,  as  we  have  fhewn  under  the  heads  of  Concoc- 
tion and  Crisis;  which  fee. 

CRUDEN,  Alexander,  in  Biography , well  known  for 
his  excellent  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  was  born  in  iyor 
at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  his  grammar  learning  : he 
afterwards  Hudied  at  Marifchal  college,  with  a view  of  en- 
termg  the  church.  Unfortunately,  before  the  period  ar- 
rived when  he  could  be  admitted  to  officiate  as  a public  in- 
Hrudlor,  fuch  decided  fymptoms  of  infanity  appeared  in  his 
conduct,  as  rendered  confinement  necefiary.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life  he  belitved  that  he  was  delegated  by 
Heaven  to  reform  a guilty  world  ; and  his  condu£l  in  a 
thoufand  inltances  demonflrated  an  ardour  and  zeal  for  tie 
good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  that  merited  the  highefl  ap« 
plaufe.  Thrice,  however,  was  he  fliut  up  in  a private  mad- 
houfe,  in  which,  if  the  nature  of  his  difeafe  did  not  lead  him 
to  exaggeration,  he  was  cruelly  treated.  Once  indeed  he 
brought  his  aftion  againll  a refpettable  phyficiaii,  and  other 
perfons  connedled  with  him  ; the  caufe  was  tried,  and  Cru- 
den  was  unable  to  make  out  a cafe.  The  verdidl  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  defendants  ; but  to  the  public  he  made  an 
appeal ; and  the  defeription  of  the  treatment  which  he  ex- 
perienced, or  which  lie  afierted  that  he  had  experienced, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  commiferation  of  every  feeling  htart. 
That  moll  deplorable  malady  to  which  humanity  is  lubjeft, 
is,  we  fear,  too  frequently  treated  with  a degree  of  haifh- 
nefs  that  cannot  be  juflified  upon  any  principles.  On  his 
releafe  from  his  firll  confinement  he  came  to  London,  ard 
engaged  in  fome  refpedtable  families  as  private  tutor.  In 
the  lame  employment  he  fpent  fome  years  in  the  ille  of 
Man,  and  in  1732  he  opened  a fltop  in  London,  under  tie 
Royal  Exchange,  as  bookfeller,  and  employed  all  his  va- 
cant time  as  a corrector  of  the  prefs.  In  the  following  year 
he  began  to  compile  his  great  work,  viz.  “ A complete 
Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teilament.”  We  can  fcarcely  conceive  any  literary  work 
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that  required  more  patient  labour  than  this,  and  few  have 
been  executed  with  greater  accuracy.  He  had  nearly  exe- 
cuted the  whole  before  he  looked  for  public  remuneration. 
The  firfl  edition  was  publiihed  in  1737,  and  dedicated  to 
queen  Caroline,  who  had  led  the  editor  to  expedl  her  pa- 
tronage ; her  majefty  unfortunately  died  a few  days  before 
the  work  could  be  got  ready.  The  author’s  affairs  were 
now  embarraffed  ; he  had  none  to  look  to  for  affiltance,  and 
in  a fit  of  defpondence  he  gave  up  his  trade,  and  became  a 
prey  to  melancholy.  Shortly  after  this,  he  affumed  the 
title  of  “ Alexander  the  Corredlor,”  maintained  that  he  was 
divinely  comrmffioned  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  reitore  the  due  obfervance  of  the  fabbath.  To  pro- 
phecy he  appealed,  in  which  he  faw  his  own  character  deli- 
neated. He  fought,  however,  for  earthly  honours,  and  re- 
quefted  of  his  majeliy  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  ear- 
neftly  folicited  his  fellow-citizens  to  cleft  him  member  for 
the  city  of  London.  Both  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and 
he  turned  from  public  offices  to  duties  for  which  he  was 
better  qualified,  He  laboured  almoft  inccffantly,  fometimes 
in  works  of  pure  benevolence,  and  at  others  as  corredlor  of 
the  prefs,  and  fcldom  allowed  himfelf  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  for  fieep.  In  1770  he  left  Aberdeen  for  London  ; 
he  took  lodgings  at  Iflington,  where  he  died  November  the 
firft.  In  private  life  Mr.  Cruden  was  courteous  and  af- 
fable, ready  to  affilt  all  that  came  within  his  reach,  as  well 
with  his  money  as  w ith  his  advice,  which  was  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  practical  religion.  He  was,  with  regard 
to  doctrines,  a Calviniil;  but,  what  is  much  better,  he  was 
a good  man,  and,  like  his  great  Mailer,  exerciftd  in  works 
ol  piety  and  true  benevolence.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cruden,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  Scotland,  formed  by  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eall  of  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen ; 8 miles  S.  of  Peterhead. 

CRUDIA,  in  Botany , (named  after  a bctanifl  called 
Crudey,  by  whom  the  plant  was  communicated  to  Schre- 
ber.)  Schreb.  711.  Willd.  821.  Clafs  and  order,  dccan- 
dria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  or.e-leafed  ; tube  fhort,  com- 
preffed-top-fhaped,  gibbous  before  at  the  bafe,  with  an  ob- 
lique mouth,  permanent ; border  four-parted,  unequal, 
fpreading,  deciduous;  upper  fegment  roundifh,  concave; 
the  others  egg-fhaped,  very  obtufe,  lefs  concave.  Cor.  none. 
Siam.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  a little  broader  at  the  bafe, 
bent  in  the  middle,  mferted  into  the  neck  cf  the  calyx,  and 
twice  the  length  of  its  fegments;  anthers  roundifh,  adnate. 
Pi/l.  Germ  lcymitar-fhaped,  hifpid,  eredl,  affixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx  by  a pedicel  as  long  as  the  tube,  in- 
clined to  the  upper  fegment ; flyle  capillary,  indexed  the 
lengtii  of  the  itameris,  proceeding  from  the  back  of  the 
germ  ; ftigma  thickened,  obtufe.  Peric.  Samara  very  large, 
egg-fhaped,  one-celied.  Seeds  two,  roundifh,  depreffed. 

Lff.  Ch.  Calyx  one  leafed  ; border  four  parted.  Cdrolla 
none.  Filaments  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Samara  with  about 
two  feeds,  egg-fhaped. 

Sp.  x.  C . Jpiccita.  Willd.  1.  (Apalatoa  fpicata  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  1.383.  tab.  147*  “ Leaves  pinnated;  leaflets  ob- 

long-lanceolate, acuminate. ” Root  perennial.  Learies  al- 
ternate, fmooth.  Racemes  limple,  axillary.  Wiildenow,  un- 
der the  genus  pterocarpus,  has  directed  this  fpecies  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  prefent  genus,  probably  for  a reafon  which 
Mr.  Konig  has  fhewn  to  be  ill-founded,  on  the  authority  of 
Aublet’s  original  fpecimen  in  the  herbaiiutn  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks.  See  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  358.  2.  C.  aro- 

viahca.  Wiild.  2.  (Touchiroa  aromatica ; Aubl.  Guian. 
315.  tab.  148.*)  "Leaves  fimple,  elliptical,  acuminate.” 


Different  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  having  fimple  leaves. 
Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  woods  in  Guiana. 

. CRUDITY,  in  Medicine,  the  condition  of  the  humours 
previous  to  concoftion.  See  Crude. 

CRUELTY,  in  Ethics,  is  a habit  of  mind,  diredlly  op- 
pofed  to  mercy  and  compaffion,  difpofing  men  to  take  delight 
in  inflifting  mifery  and  punifhment,  and  in  fatiating  the  third 
after  thefe,  by  beholding  the  torture  and  anguifh  of  the  fuf- 
ferers,  independently  of  any  confideration  of  injury  received 
or  fuffered.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Hartley, 
it  belongs  to  that  clafs  of  affedtions  which  lead  us  to  rejoice 
at  the  mifery  of  others.  Cruelty  and  malice,  fays  this 
writer  (Obf.  on  Man.  p.  284.)  are  the  genuine  and  neceflary 
offspring  of  anger  indulged  and  gratified.  They  are  molt 
apt  to  arife  in  proud,  felfifh,  and  timorous  perfons,  tliofe 
who  conceive  highly  of  their  own  merits,  and  of  the  confe- 
quent  injultice  of  all  offences  again!!  them;  and  who  have 
an  exquifite  feeling  and  apprchtnficn  in  refpedt  to  private 
gratifications  and  uneafineffes.  Cruelty  to  brute  animals 
indicates  a mind  dellitute  of  refledtion  and  fenfibilitv.  In 
the  more  atrocious  inftances  of  it,  it  either  fprings  from,  or 
tends  to  cheriffi,  a favage  difpofition  ; and  in  thofe  cafes, 
in  which  it  forms  a part  of  men’s  amulements  and  pafbmes, 
it  is  culpable  in  its  fource,  and  injurious  in  its  effcdls.  Bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting,  and  fuch  fports,  which  fome  have 
reckoned  as  manly,  are  remnants  of  barbarity  ; and  there 
are  other  amufements  and  fports,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
drained  and  difeouraged  on  account  of  the  cruelty  that  at- 
tends heedlefsneis  and  wantonnefs  ; but  as  it  is  of  pernici- 
ous influence  it  ought  to  be  checked  and  prohibited,  parti- 
cularly in  the  early  periods  of  life.  As  a prtiervative 
againll  all  wanton  adls  of  cruelty,  even  in  favourite  paf- 
times,  we  would  recommend,  more  efpecially  to  young  per- 
fons, the  perufal  of  Thoinfon’s  Spring , in  his  Seafons.  It 
may  ferve  to  check  the  pradlice,  or  at  leall  to  diminifh  the 
pleafure,  of  thofe  who  torture  worms  and  other  infedls  in 
the  amufement  of  fifliing  : and  of  others  who,  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  a vitiated  appetite,  blend  the  molt  unfeeling 
cruelty  with  the  arts  of  cookery.  Referring  to  the  former 
fpecies  of  cruelty,  the  humane  and  moral  poet  deferibes  it  in 
the  following  lines  : 

“ But  let  not  on  thy  book  the  tortur'd  worm, 
Convu’.five  twill  in  agonizing  folds  ; 

Whi:h,  by  rapacious  hunger  fwallow’d  deep, 

Gives,  as  you  tear  it  from  the  bleeding  breatt 
Of  the  weak,  hdplefs,  uncomplaining  wretch, 

Harlh  pa;n  and  horror  to  the  tender  heart.” 

In  the  education  of  youth,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
no  wanton,  and  more  efpecially  no  deliberate  adt  of  cruelty, 
fhould  be  permitted  or  encouraged. 

CRUGER,  or  Kruger,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  an 
engraver,  born  at  Munich  about  the  year  1376,  but  though 
a native  of  Germany,  he  refided  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  lifein  Italy.  He  appears  to  have  attempted  the  manner 
of  Francefco  Viilamena  ; but  his  prints,  though  executed 
in  a bold  llyle,  lofe  their  efLdls  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
dillribution  of  light  and  fhade.  He  died  at  Rome  about  the 
year  1650.  His  plates  are  ufually  marked  with  a cypher, 
compofed  of  the  initials  of  his  name;  amongll  them  are  the 
following  : 

Vita  1).  Joar.nis  Baptiftse  ex  archetypo  Andras  Sartii, 
&c.”  A fet  of  18  middle  fized  prints,  in  which  are  included 
the  frontifpiece,  the  portrait  of  Andrea,  two  fubjedts  from 
Francia  Bigio,  and  four  Tingle  figures , reprefenting  J u Rice, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
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The  11  Lad  Supper,”  after  the  fame  painter,  a large 
plate  lengthways.  Huber.  Manuel  des  Arts. 

Cruger,  or  Kruger,  Theodore,  (alfo  called  Ver  Crus 
by  the  Flemings,  and  Dalla  Croce  by  the  Italians,)  an  engra- 
ver, born  about  the  year  1646,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon 
of  the  lall -mentioned  Cruger.  This  artilt,  in  1710,  was  em- 
ployed, with  three  others,  to  engrave  the  Florentine 
gallery.  There  are  fome  other  plates  by  him,  etched  ard 
retouched  with  the  graver,  in  a llyle  which  does  not  (hew 
any  great  merit.  We  fhall  only  notice  the  following  works 
of  this  mafler  : 

A Portrait  cf  Ludovicus  Adimari,  engraved  from 
P.  Dandini  ; a fmall  plate. 

A portrait  of  a gentleman,  from  P.  Bordone,  in  the 
Florentine  gallery,  folio. 

A portrait  of  a lady,  from  the  fame,  in  the  fame  collec- 
tion, folio. 

A portrait  of  the  wife  of  Giorgione,  from  a painting  by 
that  mailer  in  the  fame  gallery,  folio. 

St.  Francis  at  prayers,  from  Carlo  Maratta.  Huber. 
Strutt. 

Cruger,  or  Kruger,  Matthias,  brother  to  the 
elder  Theodore.  This  artift  engraved  fome  plates  from 
Guido  and  other  mailers,  as  well  as  from  Ins  own  compofi- 
Hons.  Strutt. 

Cruger,  Louis.  See  Krug. 

CRIMCKSHANK,  William,  a diflinguiffied  anato- 
mill,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1746.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  the  univeriity  in  that  city,  and 
after  (ludying  fame  years  there,  he  was  removed  to  Glafgow. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  as  he 
was  very  diligent,  and  forward  in  claffical  learning,  he  early 
employed  a part  of  his  leifure  hours  in  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin  to  the  younger  Undents,  and  in  that  capacity  was  en- 
gaged in  the  family  of  provoft  Buchanan  : (hewing  at  length 
a Itronger  propenfity  to  medicine  than  to  theology,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moore,  furgeon,  at  Glafgow. 
From  Mr.  Moore  Mr.  Cruicldhank  removed,  in  1771,  to 
London,  where  he  was  foon  introduced,  and  made  librarian 
to  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  fo  well,  that  on  the  feceffion  of  Mr.  Hevvfon,  he  became 
the  affillant,  and,  in  a little  time,  joint  lefturer  in  anatomy, 
with  the  dodlor.  He  had  here  full  fcope/or  his  abilities,  and 
as  he  was  as  diligent  as  he  was  ikilful,  he  added  largely  to  the 
beautiful  collection  of  anatomical  preparations  with  which  the 
mufeum  of  Dr.  Hunter  was  filled,  particularly  by  his  curi- 
ous inje&ions  of  the  lymphatic  veffels.  The  refult  of  his 
acquirements  in  this  branch  of  anatomy,  which  he  cultivated 
with  affiduity  and  fuccefs,  he  publiflied  in  1 7 S 6,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Anatomy  of  the  Abforbent  Vefiels  of  the 
Human  Body.”  In  this  work,  which  was  re -publiflied  in 
1790,  he  demonftrated  the  ftru&ure  and  iituation  of  the 
valvular  lymphatic  abforbents.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  which  happened  in  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Cruick- 
fiiank  became  partner  in  the  ledlures  with  the  doctor’s  ne- 
phew, Dr.  Baillie,  and  had  with  him  the  joint  ufe  of  the 
mufeum,  for  the  purpofe  of  illullrating  the  ie&ures.  The 
mufeum  has  fince,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter in  bis  will,  been  fent  to  Glafgow.  In  1795,  Mr.  Cruick- 
ffiank  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  nerves.  The  paper  was- printed  in  the 
Pnilofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  that  year.  The  fame  year  he 
pubhlhed  a pamphlet  on  inienfible  perfpiration  ; and  in 
1797,  an  account  of  appearances  in  the  ovaria  of  rabbits,  in 
different  llages  of  pregnancy  ; but  his  fame  rells  upon,  and  is 
bed  fupported  by  his  anatomy  of  the  abforbents,  which  conti- 
nues to  be  confidered  as  the  moll  correft  and  valuable  work 
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on  the  fubjecl,  now  extant.  He  died  on  the  7 th  of  June, 
i8co.  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  v. 

CRUISE,  from  the  German  hrulfs,  a-crofs , fignifies  to 
crofs  to-and-fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a certain  fpace 
of  the  fea,  called  the  cruifmg  latitudes,  in  quell  of  veffels,  or 
.fleets  of  an  enemy,  &c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  Navy , are  frail  men  of  war,  made 
ufe  of  to-and-fro  in  the  Channel,  and  elfewhere,  to  feeure  our 
merchant-fhips  and  veffels  from  the  enemy’s  fmall  frigates 
and  privateers.  They  are  generally  fuch  as  fail  well,  and 
are  commonly  well  manned  ; and,  indeed,  the  fafety  of  the 
trade  in  the  Channel,  and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and 
other  places,  abtolute'y  requires  the  conftant  keeping  cut  of 
fuch  ffiips  at  fea. 

CRUIT,  in  Geography,  in  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  the  Weil  coall  of  the  county  or  Donegal,  Ireland, 
Long.  S’  19'  W.  Greenwich.  Lat.  z'  N. 

CRULAY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure,  12  miles  E.  of  Verneuil. 

CRUMAU,  or  Krumau,  or  Krumtow , a town  of  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  ofZ'iaym  ; 16  miles  N N.E.  of  Znaym. 

Crumau,  or  Krumlaiv , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Prachaiitz,  on  the  river  Moldaw ; 17  miles  S.E.  of 

Prachatitz,  and  76  S.  ol  Prague. 

CRUMENA,  trom  pendeo,  I bang , in  Zoology,  the 

name  given  by  Cardan,  and  fome  others,  to  the  purfe  or 
pouch  which  the  opoffiun  has  under  its  belly,  and  into 
wh'ch  it  receives  the  young  in  time  of  danger. 

Scaliger,  fuppoling  there  might  be  other  animals,  as  well 
as  the  opoffum,  to  which  nature  might  have  given  this  fort 
of  pouch,  has  ereCted  a general  dillindlion,  under  the  name 
of  ammaha  crumentata  ; but  the  opoffum  is  the  only  fpecies 
yet  known  to  belong  to  this  genus.  The  only  inllance 
that  naturalifts  feem  to  afford  us  of  a like  provifion  of  nature 
for  the  care  of  the  young,  is  what  is  related  of  fome  of  the 
fi(h  kind.  Oppian,  in  his  Halieutics,  mentions  this  pro- 
perty of  receiving  the  young  into  the  body,  in  time  of  dan* 
ger,  to  be  in  the  dog-filh,  and  in  the  fquatina,  and  fome 
others;  and  Tyfon  obferves,  that,  in  the  anatomy  of  a fe- 
male dog-filh,  he  faw  two  flits  under  the  belly,  cloftd  up  in 
their  natural  ilate,  but  eafily  dillenlible,  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  the  young  fifh  ; and  that  thele  went  not  into  the 
womb,  nor  any  other  peculiar  part,  but  only  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  account  given  by  Oppian  is,  that,  in  time  of  danger 
from  a ilorm,  or  from  any  fifh  or  prey  purfuing  the  young 
fry,  they  go  into  the  parent’s  belly . If,  therefore,  after  this 
account  of  Tyfon’s,  any  young  fifh  fhould  ever  be  found  loofe 
in  the  cavity  of  the  mother’s  belly,  it  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this  paffage  in  Oppian,  which  has  been  fo  much  diiputed. 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  239,  p.  120. 

CRUMENTATA,  a term  ufed  by  Julius  Scaliger  to 
exprefs  fuch  animals  as  have  a pouch  or  bag  under  their 
belly,  into  which  young  ones  may  be  received  in  time  of 
danger.  See  Opossum. 

CRUMHUBELL,  a filver  mine  in  Silefia,  which  pro- 
duces galena  and  filver  ore,  was  thought  by  fome  to  be  the 
moll  elevated  above  the  fea  of  any  known  mine,  but  Ster- 
zingen  filver-mine  in  the  Tyrol  (elevated  7512  French  feet) 
and  fome  others,  are  Hill  higher. 

CRUMIRUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Lower 
Pannoriia. 

CRUMLIN  Canal,  fometimes,  though  improperly, 
called  Kew  Chapel  canal,  (under  which  name  it  is  (hortiy 
deferibedin  our  article  Can  al.  ) This  canal,  or  water-level, 
in  its  general  direction,  is  nearly  weft,  with  a bending  courfe 
of  two  miles,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  in  South  Wales; 
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it  is  throughout  about  level  with  the  higheft  tides,  or  22 
feet  above  low-water  mark  in  the  Briftol  Channel  ; it  com- 
mences within  ten  yards  of  the  river  Neath,  at  Trueman’s- 
hall  fhipping  (laith,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Neath  canal  at  Giant’s-grave-pill,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  Crumlin  bog  to  Lan-y-wern  colliery,  whence 
a tram-road  proceeds  in  a tunnel,  half  a mile  into  the  hill, 
and  there  interfedts  the  fame.great  vein  of  run  or  bituminous 
coals,  which  Meffrs.  Smith  and  Co.  are  working  at  Lanfam- 
let.  This  canal  is  about  26  feet  wide  at  top,  14  at  bottom, 
and  3 feet  deep,  and  was  cut  under  the  diredtion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dadford,  fenior,  at  the  foie  expence  of  Edward 
Elton,  efq.  ; who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  but  flightly  remu- 
nerated by  the  fmall  trade  thereon,  for  his  heavy  expences  in 
the  undertaking.  Crumlin  bog,  of  about  700  acres,  was 
fince  drained  by  a company  ofleafers,  under  lord  Vernon  and 
the  lords  of  Neath  abbey  eftate,  to  whom  the  fame  belongs. 

Cv.vul\h -Water,  a fmall  river  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
Ireland,  which  riles  in  mount  Devis,  and  falls  into  Lough- 
Neagh. 

CREIMMEL-Bottom,  or  Cranwell- Bottom  quarries  ; 
thefe  are  fituate  near  the  village  of  Ealand,  in  the  Welt 
Riding  of  Yorklhire,  and  furnilh  great  part  of  the  ex- 
cellent paving-ftone  which  is  now  fo  generally  uftd  in 
the  foot  pavements  in  London,  by  means  of  the  Calder 
and  Bleble  navigation,  which  paffes  clofe  by  them; 
(See  Canal.)  This  valuable  Hone,  and  the  white  or  grey 
flate  from  the  fame  quarries,  are  the  produce  of  the 
fourth  grit-ftone  rock,  reckoning  upwards  from  the  mineral 
or  Derbyfhire  lime  ftone  (trata.  This  rock  is  remarkable  in 
every  part  of  its  courfe  through  the  kingdom  for  its  abun- 
dance of  mica,  in  fmall  plates,  fo  difpofed  as  to  occalion  the 
it  one  to  fplit  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  truth,  almoft  as  thin 
as  we  pleafe.  Near  Halifax  the  fame  is  quarried  in  fuch 
large  llabs  as  to  floor  the  large  It  kitchens  with  only  four  or 
fix  Hones  ; and  it  alfo  fplits  fo  readily  and  truly  in  other 
direftions,  that  long  beams  are  not  unfrequently  cleaved  out 
of  it,  of  which  fome  very  remarkable  fpecimens  are,  or  were 
very  lately,  to  be  feen  oppofite  to  the  late  fir  William 
Staines’s  ftone- wharf  in  Millbank-ftreet,  Weftminfler. 

CRUMNOCK  Lake,  or  Water,  in  Cumberland,  lies  on 
the  N.W.  of  Buttermere  ; it  is  about  four  miles  long,  and 
half  a mile  in  breadth,  has  three  fmall  iflands  in  it,  one  of 
which  is  a naked  rock,  the  others  are  covered  with  wood. 
This  lake  is  extremely  deep  and  clear,  and  contains  abun- 
dance of  char  fifh,  from  fix  to  eight  ounces  weight  each. 
The  Coker  river  is  fed  from  this  la-ke,  which  itfelf  receives 
the  waters  of  Buttermere,  and  Lowes-waters. 

CRUMP  Island,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Welt  Indies 
about  a mile  long,  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  An- 
tigua. N.  lat.  J 70  14'.  W.  long.  6i°  25'. 

CRUNA  del  Conde,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
on  the  Duero,  near  Aranda  de  Duero. 

CRUNARAD,  or  Crumarad,  a hill  of  the  county  of 
Donegal,  Ireland,  2 miles  N.  of  Killibegs.  It  has  a re- 
markably (harp  top,  and  is  much  higher  than  any  of  the 
hills  eaftward  of  it,  which  makes  it  an  excellent  mark  for 
finding  the  entrance  of  Killibegs  harbour.  M‘Kenz:e. 

CRUNI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece,  in  the 
Ptloponnefus,  placed  by  Strabo  between  Chalcis  and  Pyle. 

. Alfo,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  which  is  near  ihe  fore- 

mentioned  town. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lower  Mcclia,  upon  the 
Euxine  fea,  N.E.  of  Odeffus,  and  W.  of  theCape  Tetrifias. 

CRUOR  of  the  Blood,  is  a term  fynonymous  with  Crajfa - 
mentum . 

CRUPEZIA,  in  Antiquity,  wooden  (hoes,  or  clogs,  worn 
by  the  Mefochori, 
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CRUPINA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
call  the  carduus  Jlellatus,  or  ftar- thiftle. 

CRUPPER  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  hind  or  round  part, 
or  rump  of  a horfe,  comprehended  between  the  place  of  the 
faddle  and  the  tail.  See  Horse. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  crouppe,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame.  It  denotes  alfo  a thong  ot  leather  put  under 
a horfe’s  tail,  and  fixed  to  the  faddle,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  thrown  forward.  See  Saddle. 

CRURA  Clitoridis,  in  Anatomy,  a term  fynonymous 
with  corpora  cavernofa  clitoridis. 

Crura  Cerebelli,  are  two  portions  of  medullary  fubftance, 
forming  the  trunk  of  the  arbor  vitae,  and  joining  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  pons  varolii.  See  Brain. 

Crura  Cerebri,  are  two  large  proceffes  of  medullary  mat- 
ter, departing  from  the  inferior  furface  of  the  cerebrum,  to 
join  the  pons  varolii  at  its  anterior  part,  where  they  unite 
at  an  acute  angle.  They  are  called  by  Soemmering  pro- 
cejji/s  medulla  cerebri.  See  Brain. 

Crura  Diaphragmatic,  two  portions  of  mufcle,  arifing 
from  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  and  fixed  to  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  greater  diaphragm.  They  conftitute 
the  lefl’cr  diaphragm.  See  Diaphragm. 

Crura  fornicis,  in  the  brain.  There  are  four  of  thefe, 
•viz.  two  anterior,  and  two  pofterior.  The  former  are  dif- 
tindt  round  medullary  chords,  arifing  feparately  in  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain,  and  uniting  to  form  the  pillar  or 
body  of  the  fornix  : the  pofterior  crura  are  thin,  broad,  and 
flat ; and  united  by  the  medullary  expanfion,  termed  tri- 
gonus  or  pfalterium.  They  run  along  the  anterior  part  of 
the  great  hippocampus.  See  Brain. 

Crura  penis,  are  the  fame  as  the  corpora  cavernofa  of 
that  part. 

CRURiEUS,  otCruralis  Mufculus,  in  Myology , de- 
rives its  oiigin  from  the  anterior  rounded  furface  of  the 
os  femoris,  and  proceeds  in  a ftraight  direction  to  the  balls 
of  the  patella.  It  cannot  be  at  all  feparated  from  the  vaftus 
internus,  aid  for  the  mod  part  is  as  intimately  united  to  the 
vaftus  externus.  Thefe  three  mufcles  fhould  indeed  be  in- 
cluded under  one  name  and  defeription.  The  cruralis  will 
afftft  in  extending  the  knee-joint. 

CRURAL,  in  Anatomy,  is  a term  applied  to  the  veffels, 
&c.  of  the  lower  extremity;  •viz.  to  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein.  There  is  an  anterior  crural  nerve,  derived  from  the 
lambar  nerves,  which  iupplies  the  front  of  the  thigh.  See 
Net  ve. 

Crural  Arch,  is  the  fpace  left  under  the  lower  border 
of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  where  it  paffes 
from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium  to  the  pubis.  Ttie  broad  infer- 
tion,  which  the  tendon  has  into  the  angle  and  crifta  of  the 
pubis,  gives  to  this  part  a concave  form,  which  juftifies  the 
appellation  of  crural  arch.  The  fpace  in  queftion  is  com- 
pletely filled  by  various  parts,  which  are  palling  between  the 
thigh  and  the  pelvis.  Its  outer  part  contains  the  iliacus 
internus,  and  pfoas  magnus  mufcles ; between  which,  on 
the  anterior  part,  lies  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  Next  to 
thefe  mufcles,  towards  the  infide,  is  the  femoral  artery  ; and 
its  correfponding  vein  is  flill  nearer  to  the  pubis.  The 
trunks  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremity  enter  tne 
pelvis,  about  the  femoral  veffels  ; and  there  is  frequently  a 
large  gland,  or  more  than  one,  under  the  tendon.. 

CRUS,  denotes  all  that  part  of  the  body  which  reaches 
from  the  buttocks  to  the  toes ; and  is  divided  into  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot. 

CRUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  Ceramic  gulf. 

CRUSADES. 
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CRUSADES.  See  Croisades. 

CRUSjEI,  a people  of  Macedonia,  who  inhabited  the 
country  called  Cryfis  in  Mygdonia. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term,  fignifying  Iran,  or  what  re- 
mains of  meal  after  the  flour  has  been  lifted  out.  It  is  only 
in  ufe  among  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called 
Delia  Crufca,  eftablifhed  at  Florence,  for  purifying  and 
perfecting  the  Tufcan  language. 

The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office,  and  the  end 
propofed  by  it,  which  is  to  refine  the  language,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  feparate  it  from  the  bran.  Accordingly,  its  de- 
vice is  a fieve,  and  its  motto,  II  piu  bel  Jlor  ne  coglie  ; that 
is,  It  gathers  the  Jinejl  flour  thereof. 

In  the  hall  or  apartment  where  the  academy  meets,  M. 
Monconis  informs  us,  every  thing  bears  allufion  to  the  name 
and  device  : the  feats  are  in  form  of  a baker’s  baflcet  ; their 
backs  like  a fhovel  for  moving  of  corn  ; the  cufhions  of  grey 
fattin  in  form  of  facks,  or  wallets ; and  the  branches,  where 
the  lights  are  placed,  likewife  refemble  facks. 

The  vocabulary  Della  Crufca  is  an  excellent  Italian  dic- 
tionary, compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSIUS,  Gottlieb  Lebrecht,  in  Biography , a 
German  engraver,  born  in  the  year  17.30.  He  Itudied  defign 
fome  time  at  Leipfic,  and  made  drawings  for  the  bookfellers. 
He  afterwards  began  to  engrave,  and  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  ftudies.  He  then  again  eltablifhed  himfelf  at 
I.eipfic,  where  he  was  principally  employed  in  decorating 
the  publications  of  the  day.  He  had  a brother  named  Carl, 
who  likewife  engraved  for  books,  and  died  in  1779.  Hei- 
necken. 

CRUSSEILLE,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  formerly  the  duchy  of 
Savoy  ; 9 miles  N.  ®f  Annecy. 

CRUSSER,  in  Commerce,  a piece  of  coin  in  Germany, 
valued  at  about  three  farthings. 

CRUSSOL,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  with  an  ancient  caltle ; 9 
miles  S.  of  Tournon. 

CRUST  of  the  Earth,  in  Geology,  a term  implying  the 
rocks  and  ftrata  which  are  within  the  reach  of  geological 
obfervation,  by  means  of  valleys,  fiflures,  mines,  &c.  It 
feems  more  than  probable,  that  the  whole  of  this  is  com- 
pofed of  ftratified  matters,  formed  from  aqueous  depofnions, 
fince  much  diflocated  and  broken  in  fome  parts,  and  being 
very  thick  and  affuming  a cryftalline  ftrudlure  in  others. 
See  Strata. 

With  fome  early  writers,  the  term  cruft  was  applied  only 
to  the  alluvial  mixtures  or  mould,  &e.  which  cover  the  ftrata 
in  moft  inftances. 

CRUSTA  Lactea,  a Medical  term,  applied  to  a fpecies 
of  itchy  running  fcab,  which  appears  in  the  face  of  infants 
one  or  two  years  of  age  : they  are  generally  obferved  in  in- 
fants at  the  breaft,  that  have  not  yet  cut  their  teeth.  How- 
ever,  the  difeafe  fometimes  alfo  appears  later,  as  it  has  been 
met  with  in  children  of  four  or  fix  years  of  age  ; and  indeed 
it  is  not  a difeafe  of  infants  alone,  for  it  has  alfo,  though 
rarely,  been  obferved  in  adults.  Children  that  are  liable  to 

are  moftly  attacked  with  it  as  often  as  they  cut  a tooth. 
Inftead  of  the  diarrhcea  and  cough,  which  are  the  more  or- 
dinary attendants  of  teething,  the  eruption  appears  in  thefe 
fubjefts ; and  again  dries  up  when  the  tooth  is  cut,  as  then 
the  irritation  has  ceafed.  See  the  article  Achor. 

This  difeafe  is  not  attended  with  fever : it  always  appears 
firft  in  the  face,  on  the  cheeks,  mouth,  lips,  and  forehead, 
in  fmall  ulcers  of  the  fize  of  a lentil,  which  contain  a pale 
yellow  gelatinous  fluid.  Thefe  fmall  ulcers  foon  burft,  per. 


haps  as  foon  as  the  fecond  day,  and  form  a fcab  or  cruft,  in 
colour  refembling  milk  that  has  been  dried  down  over  the 
fire,  from  whence  alfo  the  difeafe  takes  its  name.  In  the 
fmall-pox  a fimilar  fcab  is  produced  ; but  it  is  not  fo  thick, 
nor  fo  often  reproduced.  In  the  crufta  ladtea  the  bottom 
of  the  puftule  is  red di fh , and  the  detachtd  puftules  have  a 
pale  red  margin,  like  thofe  ot  the  fmall-pox;  but  the  erup- 
tion does  not  itch,  and  it  foon  breaks.  When  the  fcab  has 
fallen  off,  another  is  foon  produced.  Tne  puftules  foon 
coalefce,  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  furface,  fometimes 
alfo  approach  the  eye,  rendering  the  cornea  dim  ; whilft  the 
albuginea  becomes  inflamed,  which  produces  intolerance  of 
light  ; and  the  whole  face  becomes  covered,  as  it  were,  with 
a mafic  of  fcabs.  They  frequently  appear  alfo  upon  the 
breaft  and  belly,  and  at  length  even  upon  the  extremities  ; 
but  only  in  a fporadic  manner.  Sometimes  the  patients  are 
at  the  fame  time  affected  with  fcrophulous  tumours.  Fre- 
quently this  eruption  is  kept  up,  by  the  patients’  rubbing 
and  fcratchinar  ; fo  that  the  difeafe  ftiil  continues  for  a long 
time,  in  confequence  of  the  perpetual  irritation. 

This  eruption  Mr.  Wichman  terms  the  genuine  crufta 
ladlea,  from  which  he  diftinguifhes  two  other  fpecies  of 
eruptions  of  the  face  : namely,  when  it  is  more  violent,  the 
crujla  ferpiginofa ; and  that  of  the  worft  kind,  the  crufa 
fcrofulofa.  The  crufta  ferpiginofa,  which  feems  to  him  to 
be  a combination  of  the  crufta  ladlea  with  fome  other  dvf- 
crafia,  and  perhaps  is  of  a herpetic  nature,  occurs  alfo  with- 
out fever,  in  children  that  are  in  other  refpedts  in  perfedl 
health,  and  chiefly  in  infants  at  the  breaft;  appearing  fir  It 
in  the  cheek,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parotid  gland,  where  it 
forms  a fcab,  which  gradually  fpreads  upwards  to  the  fore- 
head, and  even  behind  the  ear:  it  feldom  occurs  after  the 
infant  has  been  weaned;  and  more  frequently  in  thofe  in- 
fants that  are  fuckled  by  hired  nurfes,  than  thofe  who  re- 
ceive fuck  from  the  mother.  It  foon  occupies  a larger  ex- 
tent of  furface,  fometimes  one  feveral  inches  in  diameter, 
upon  the  cheek,  and  forms  a fmall  fcab  of  a darker  colour. 
It  is  never  attended  with  fmall  ulcers,  but  rather  with  mi- 
liary eruptions  ; though  thefe  are  of  a darker  colour  than 
ufual,  and  foon  break.  The  puftules  in  this  difeafe  dif- 
charge  a great  deal,  and  contain  an  acrid  fluid,  producing 
an  intolerable  itching,  which  is  not  found  in  the  crufta 
ladiea,  unlefs  when  complicated.  The  difeafe  does  not 
yield  to  thofe  remedies  which  are  ufeful  in  the  crufta  ladiea, 
but  fpreads,  if  it  be  left  time  to  do  fo,  into  wet  itching 
fpots.  Sometimes  alfo  it  fpreads  over  the  face,  frequently 
attacks  the  eye-lids,  but  not  the  ball  of  the  eye  ; and  often, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  occupies  the  hairy  fealp.  Weaning 
does  not  remove  it  ; and  if  proper  remedies  are  not  applied, 
it  may  continue  for  years,  and  exhaufl  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  The  fluid  which  runs  out  produces  rednefs  and 
itching  in  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  into  contadi. 

In  general,  thofe  children  who  are  corpulent,  who  eat 
immoderately,  whofe  mothers  are  of  a fcrofulous  conftitu- 
tion,  and  who  are  nourilhed  with  milk  of  a bad  quality,  are 
moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  The  predifpofition  of  an  infant 
to  the  difeafe  may  be  known,  when  its  face  is  proportionably 
too  full,  when  yellowilh-red  or  dark-red  fpots  appear  upon 
its  cheeks,  when  its  urine  has  a fetid  fmell,  and  when  the 
infant  is  much  inclined  to  rub  its  cheeks. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  health  ot  the  mother  or  nurfe  thould 
be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  whether  flie  has  had  the 
fame  difeale  in  her  infancy.  The  mother  or  nurfe  may  drink 
a decodlion  of  farfaparilla,  and  take  every  morning  and  even- 
ing about  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  and  flowers  of  fulphur. 
The  infant  thould  take,  every  two  or  three  days,  a fmall 
table-fpoonful  of  tindlure  of  rhubarb  3 and  the  dofe  thould 
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be  increafed,  whenever  it  is  coftive.  But  in  the  fimple 
genuine  cruda  laftea,  mere  antacids,  especially  lime-.vater 
and  magnelia,  are  chiefly  recommended.  Antimonial  and 
mercurial  medicines  may  alfo  be  tried. 

When  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurfe  is  not  thought  to 
poffefs  the  requifite  qualities,  or  when  (he  feems  not  to  be 
perfectly  healthy,  the  infant  (hould  immediately  be  weaned, 
or  a better  bread  of  milk  be  found  for  it.  The  child’s  pap 
(hould  be  male  with  Hale  bread  crumb,  boiled  in  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  with  the  occafional  addi- 
tion of  a little  Venetian  foap  and  fugar. 

As  a remedy  in  this  diforder,  fonie  have  greatly  recom- 
mended the  viola  tricolor. 

CRUSTACEOUS  Animals,  a clafs  of  creatures, 
chiefly  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and  which  are  diflinguiflied  by 
having  the  body  cnclofed  in  a femi-calcareous  crufl,  confid- 
ing either  of  one  very  large,  and  a number  of  fmall  pieces  ; 
or  of  a feries  of  annihilations,  nearly  of  an  equal  fize  through- 
out.  The)''  refpire  by  means  of  didinft  gills  like  fiflies  ; 
and,  like  infcfis,  are  provided  with  jaws,  feelers  at  the 
mouth,  and  antennae  either  two  or  four  in  number;  the 
eyes  in  general  two,  or  one  apparently  ; and  the  feet  nu- 
merous and  articulated. 

The  French  naturaiids  divide  all  cmdaceori'1  animals  into 
two  orders:  crujlaces  pediocles,  and  crujlaces  fejjiliocles . The 
flrd  of  thefe  are  compofed,  for  the  mod  part,  of  the 
Linnsean  cancri,  or  the  crab  and  iobiler  tribe,  as  already 
noticed  under  our  article  Cancer;  the  other  includes  his 
genera  afi-llus,  onifcus,  lepifma,  and  monocuius  ; the  whole 
of  which  are  comprehended,  in  the  fydem  of  that  author, 
among!'  the  apterous  tribe  of  infedts.  See  articles  Cancer 
and  Entomology. 

CRUSTULA,  in  Medical  Writers , the  fame  as  ecchy- 
moma,  in  the  eye,  being  a defcent  of  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  into  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  occafioned  by  a wound, 
ftroke,  &c. 

CRUSTUMERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  country  of  the-  Sabines,  fituated  on  the  eadtrn 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  a little  to  the  north  of  Fidenae.  Ac- 
cording to  Cluverius,  the  ruins  of  this  town  appeared,  in 
his  time,  in  a woody  tradl,  a little  to  the  eaft  of  Marcigliano 
Vecehio.  I. ivy  calls  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood  “ Montes 
Crudumini.”  This  town  was  taken  and  dedroyed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  4th  year  of  Rome,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  the  capital. 

CRUSTUMINUS  Acer,  a territory  of  Italy,  fo 
called  by  Pliny,  and  placed  in  Etruria. 

CRUSTUMIUM,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Umbria,  between 
Ariminus  and  Pifaurus. 

CRUSY,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Herauit ; 9 miles  S.  of  Saint  Pons. 

CRUTCHED,  or  Crouched  Friars  ; fo  called  from 
the  figure  of  a crutch,  or  the  letter  T,  which  they  bore  on 
their  cloaks  upon  the  left  (houlder.  Having  been  indituted 
to  attend  upon  the  fick  and  the  infirm,  in  hofpitals  adjoin- 
ing to  their  convents,  they  adopted  the  crutch  as  their 
didindtive  badge.  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  the  patriarch 
of  the  Eafiern  monks,  wa3  the  patron  faint  of  their  mother 
houfe,  or  flrd  edablilhment,  which  was  founded  near  the 
city  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Hence  the  painters  have  been  accudomed 
to  reprefent  the  patriarch  himfelf-  with  this  badge  upon  his 
fhoulder.  The  Crutched  friars  had  a convent  and  hofpital  in 
a ftreet  in  London,  which  dill  bears  their  name  ; befides 
other  eftabliffiments  at  Oxford,  Colchefter,  Guildford,  and 
Reigate, 


CRUX,  in  Entomology.  See  Carabus,  Casstda,  Ci- 
cada, Cimex,  Coccinella,  Curculio,  and  Phal^ena. 
Crux  Herrings.  See  Herring. 

Crux  Haven,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Ger- 
many, fituated  on  the  north  coad  of  the  duchy  of  Bre- 
men, in  the  German  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Wefer.  N.  lat.  53®  56'.  E.  long.  8°  6'. 

CRUYLIUS,  or  Cruyl,  Levinus,  in  Biography , a de- 
fiyner  and  engraver,  born  in  Gand  about  the  year  1640. 

In  U.67  we  find  him  at  Rome,  having  become  an  ecclcfiadic. 
This  artid  etched,  from  Ids  own  deflgns,  a confiderable  num- 
ber ot  views  of  Rome,  enriched  with  figures,  and  executed 
with  great  delicacy  and  Spirit  ; and  amongd  others  a fet  in 
23  plates,  1665.  We  have  hkewife,  by  him,  many  drawings 
on  vellum,  which  are  defigntd  upon  a very  final!  fcale  with 
incredible  neatnefs  and  accuracy.  Huber.  Manuel  des  Arts. 

CRUYS,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Alps ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Sideron. 

CRUYSFIORD,  a bay  on  the  coad  of  Norway;  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Bergen. 

CRUYSHAGE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  of 
the  (hark  kind,  the  Squalus  Eiburo  of  Gmebn,  fomewhat 
approaching  to  that  drar.ge  fi(h,  the  zygtena,  but  much 
lels  mondrous,  its  head  being  only  triangular,  or  fomething 
like  the  figure  of  a heart,  whence  Willughby  has  named  it 
zygana  affinis  capite  triangulo.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and 
are  plactd  as  in  the  zvgeena,  at  the  tides  of  the  head  : the 
mouth  is  fmall  and  triangular,  and  placed  a vafl  way  below 
the  end  of  the  nofe,  and  is  furnifhed  with  three  rows  of  very 
fmall  teeth.  See  Squalus  Tiburo. 

CRUYS-HAUTHEM,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Efcaut,  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Gand,  with  a population  of  5145 
individuals.  The  canton  itfelf  contains  10  communes,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  85  kiliometres,  and  17,158  in- 
habitants. 

CRUZ,  Juan  Pantoja  de  la,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
born  in  Madrid  in  the  year  1561.  He  was  the  fcholar  of 
Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello,  whom  he  fucceeded  as  painter  of  the 
chamber  under  king  Philip  II.  Juan  force  times  painted 
hidory,  but  \v.s  forte  lay  in  portrait.  He  died  in  1610. 

Under  this  name,  J.  S.  Miller,  an  Englifh  artid,  has 
engraved  two  plates,  intitled  “ Writing  the  Billet,”  and 
“ Delivering  the  Bidet.”  Heinecken,  however,  conliders 
them  as  no  other  than  fidtitious  imitations  of  the  Spanilh 
dyle.  Cumberland.  Heinecken. 

Cruz,  de  la,  Don  Juan,  and  Don  Manuel,  two 
artids,  probably  brothers,  born  at  Madrid  about  the  year 
1750.  In  1777,  were  publiflied  in  that  city  a fet  of  12 
folio  plates,  reprefenting  Spanifh  ccdume,  dtfigned  by 
Don  Manuel,  and  engraved  by  Don  Juan.  They  are  enti- 
tled, “ Coliedtion  de  Trajes  de  Efpana,  tanto  antiquos  come 
modernos.”  Huber.  Manuel  des  A.rts. 

Cruz,  St.  See  St.  Croix. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a port  on  the  wedern  coad  of  America, 
fituated  on  the  ead  coad  of  the  gulf  or  bay  of  Bucarelli,  the 
entrance  of  which  is,  according  to  the  determination  of  La 
Peroufe,  about  W.  long  from  Paris  136°  15',  or,  according 
to  an  obfervation  of  captain  Cook,  2270  E.  of  Greenwich, 
and  N.  lat.,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Spaniards,  550  15'. 
This  gulf  runs  upwards  of  eight  leagues  inland,  contains 
feveral  large  iflarids,  and  prefents  in  its  circumference  1 1 fine 
harbours,  where  fhips  may  anchor  with  fafety.  Maurelle 
fays,  that  he  does  not  know  a Angle  port  in  all  Europe  that 
could  be  preferred  to  that  of  Santa  Cruz.  When  Maurelle 
vifited  this  port  in  1779,  he  was  foon  vifited  by  the  Indians 
in  its  vicinity.  Traffic  commenced,  the  Indians  exchang- 
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ing  their  furs  and  various  trifles  for  glaff-beads,  pieces  of 
old  iron,  See.  Thcfe  Indians  are  of  a clear  olive  colour, 
inany  of  them  having  neverthelcfs  a perfectly  white  flcin. 
With  a well-proportioned  countenance,  they  are  robuft, 
courageous,  arrogant,  and  warlike.  Their  clo'hes  confift 
of  the  undreffed  flcns  of  otters,  fea-vvolves,  benadtr  (a  fpecics 
of  deer),  bears,  and  other  animals  taken  in  the  chace.  Se- 
veral wear  boots  of  fmooth  fkuis,  laced  up  before  ; their 
hats,  in  the  form  of  a cone,  are  woven  from  fine  bark  of 
trees ; on  their  wrifts  they  wear  bracelets  of  copper,  iron,  or 
fins  of  whale  ; and  round  the  neck,  necklaces  of  fi  ill -hone  or 
copper.  Their  ear-rings  are  mother-of-pearl,  or  plates  of 
copper,  emboflVd  with  a topaz  coloured  roiin  and  jet  beads. 
Their  hair  is  long  and  thick,  held  together  in  a fmai!  queue 
by  a comb,  and  tied  with  a narrow  piece  of  coarfe  linen. 
The  afpedt  ol  the  women  is  pleafing,  their  co  our  frefii,  their 
cheeks  of  a lively  red,  and  their  hair  long  and  plaited. 
About  the  loins  they  tie  a long  robe  of  fmooth  (kin,  which 
covers  them  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  and  the  fleeves  reach 
down  to  the  wriils.  Of  r this  gown  they  put  fkins  of  otters, 
or  other  animals,  as  a defence  from  the  weather.  All  the 
married  women  have  in  their  lower  lip  a large  aperture,  filled 
up  by  an  oval  piece  of  wood,  the  fmabeit  diameter  of  which 
is  about  an  inch ; and  its  fize  is  larger  or  fmaller,  as  the 
perfon  who  wears  it  is  older  or  younger.  The  girls  only 
wear  a copper  needle,  which  croffes  the  lip  in  the  part  where 
the  ornament  is  afterwards  placed. 

In  war  thele  Indians  wear  cuirafles  and  fhoulder-p:eces, 
refembhng  the  whale-bone  ftavs  of  Europeans  ; roun  1 the 
neck  is  a large  coatfe  gorget,  covering  them  up  to  the  eyes  ; 
ai.d  on  the  head  is  a helmet,  generally  made  of  the  h.-ad  of 
fome  wild  bead.  From  the  waiit  to  the  foot  they  have  a 
kind  of  apron,  like  the  cuirafs,  formed  of  narrow  boards 
tied  together  with  threads,  and  thus  rendered  flexible. 
From  the  (boulder  to  the  knee  hangs  a fine  flcin.  With 
thefe  arms  tiiey  are  invulnerable  to  their  enemies.  Their  of. 
feniive  weapons  are  arrows  and  bows,  lances  headed  with 
i on,  iron-knives  longer  than  European  bayonets,  and  fmall 
hatchets  of  filtx  or  green  (lone,  fo  hard  as  to  cleave  the 
cloffft  wood  without  having  its  edge  turned. 

Their  language  is  pronounced  with  great  difficulty  ; and 
they  fpeak  from  the  throat  with  a motion  of  the  tongue 
againft  the  palate.  Near  the  Port,  where  thefe  Indians  at- 
tend the  market,  they  feem  to  be  diligent  and  laborious  ; 
and  they  fupply  purchafers  with  a great  variety  of  articles  *, 
Inch  as  well-woven  fluffs,  (haded  with  various  colours,  fkins  of 
otters,  bears,  See.  ; well-wov'en  coverlets  of  common  cloth,  and 
large  ribbons  of  the  fame  ; fleins  of  the  feal,  of  which  this 
cloth  is  made  ; wooden  trenchers,  curioufly  wrought;  painted 
canoes ; and  a great  variety  of  trinkets,  of  their  own  device 
and  manufacture.  They  (urnifh  the  market  alfo  with  great 
plenty  and  variety  of  fifh,  falmon,  cod,  pilchard,  &c.  The 
banks  are  lined  with  (hells  ; and  they  ufe  a great  quantity  of 
mother-of-pearl  for  ear-rings,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  thefe 
voyagers  whence  they  obtained  it.  Their  food  confifts  of 
fiih,  boiled  or  roafled,  herbs  and  roots  that  are  the  produce 
of  their  mountains,  and  the  flefh  of  animals  taken  in  the 
chace.  Maurelle  was  not  able  to  afeertain  whether  they  had 
any  ideas  or  forms  of  religion  : he  obferved,  however,  that 
they  fometimes  inclined  their  bodies  towards  the  fun,  but 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  an  a£t  of  devotion.  In  two 
.(lands  he  found  three  bodies  laid  in  boxes,  and  decked  in 
their  furs,  which  were  placed  in  a little  hut,  on  a platform 
of  the  branches  of  trees. 

Their  country  is  hilly,  the  mountains  very  high,  and  their 
Hope  almoft  always  extending  to  the  fea.  The  foil,  which 
is  iimellone,  is  covered  with  lofty  pine-trees ; and  as  they 


are  eaffiy  blown  down,  they  rot  and  form  a thick  mould,  In 
which  are  found  nettles,  camomile,  wild  celery,  anife,  elder, 
wormwood,  forrel,  and  many  other  plants. 

They  have  ducks,  mews,  divers,  kites,  raven=,  geefe, 
cranes,  gold-finches,  and  other  fmall  birds.  Thefe- peoole 
are  addifted  to  theft  ; and  fo  eager  were  they  for  obtaining 
iron,  cloth,  and  other  fluffs,  that  they  fold  their  children  to, 
procure  them.  The  environs  of  this  port  are  inhabited  by 
different  tribes  inimical  to  each  other.  At  the  new  and  full 
moon  the  fea  riffs  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz  to  ry  feet 
3 inches;  and  it  is  high-water  at  J pafl  12.  at  noon.  The 
lowed  tides  are  14  feet  3 inches;  and  the  night  tides  ex- 
ceeocd  tbcjfe  of  the  day  by  x foot  9 inches.  La  Peroufe’s 
Voyage,  vol.  i. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a confiderable  town  on  the  north  coafl  of 
the  ifland  ot  Cuba,  about  50  miles  E.  by  N.  of  the  Havan- 
nah,  and  115  N.W.  by  N.  of  Cadiz. — Alfo,  the  chief  town 
o(  Cozumel  ifland. 

Cruz,  Santa , a town  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  about 
75  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Salvadore,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  gulf  of  Dolce,  which  communicates 
with  the  fea  of  Honduras. 

Cruz,  Santa , De  la  Sierra , a province  or  bifhopric  of 
the  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres  in  South 
America,  in  the  audience  of  Chsreas,  This  province  is  a 
government  and  captain  generalship;  and  though  its  jurif- 
didtion  is  of  large  extent,  not  many  Spaniards  are  found  in 
it ; and  the  few  towns  are  in  general  millions,  comprehended 
only  under  the  name  of  Paraguay  millions.  The  millions 
belonging  to  the  Jrluits,  in  the  parts  dependent  on  this 
bifhopric,  are  thole  called  Indian  Chiouitos,  which  fee. 
On  this  nation  borders  another  of  Pagan  Indians,  called 
Chiric-uanos,  which  fee.  This  province  may  be  ranked 
among  the  warm  regions  beneath  the  chain  of  mountains  ; 
and  trades  in  honey,  fugar,  and  bees. 

Cruz,  Santa,  De  la  Sierra,  the  capital  of  the  preceding 
government,  lies  So  or  90  leagues  E.  of  Plata.  It  was  ori- 
ginally built  fomewhat  farther  toward  the  S.E.  near  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Chiriguanos.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1548,  by  captain  Nuflo  de  Chaves,  who  called  it  Santa 
Cruz,  from  a town  of  that  name  near  Tmxiilo  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  bnrn.  But  the  city  having  been  deftroyed, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  place  where  it  now  Hands.  It  is  neither 
large  nor  well  built,  nor  has  it  any  thing  that  entitles  it  to 
the  title  of  a city.  It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  rather  as 
a military  ftation  than  a regular  town.  It  was  erefted  into 
a bifhopric  in  the  year  1605.  The  chapter  confifts  only  of 
a bifhop,  dean,  and  archdeacon  ; having  neither  canons, 
prebendaries,  nor  other  dignitaries.  The  ufual  refidence  of 
the  bifltop  is  in  the  city  of  Mafque-Pocona,  80  leagues  from 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

Cruz,  Santa,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  the  road 
of  which  was  obftrved,  in  the  “ Embafly  to  China,”  to  be 
2S0  28'  N.  lat. , and  the  longitude  1 6°  26'  W.  of  Green- 
wich ; the  variation  of  the  compafs  was  170  33'  W.  of  the 
pole  ; and  the  tide  rofe  perpendicularly  6 feet.  Several  ob- 
fervations  were  made  by  Ea  Peroufe,  and  his  affociates,  at 
Santa  Cruz,  from  which  the  N.  lat.  was  fixed  at  28°  27' 
30",  and  the  longitude  \§0  36'  30"  W.  from  Paris.  In  this 
port  Englifh  men  of  war  do  not  falute,  beeaufe  the  Spaniards 
are  forbidden  to  make  a return.  Beef,  mutton,  pork,  goats, 
poultry,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  very  good  and  reafon- 
able ; and  for  fhips  bound  to  the  fouthward,  and  requiring 
refrefhments,  this  place  is  preferable  in  many  refpeCts  to 
Madeira,  particularly  as  that  wine  is  ftronger  and  cheaper  ; 
a pipe,  containing  120  gallons,  not  exceeding  in  price  10I. 
The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  is  pleafantly  fituated,  and,  though 
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not  fo  crowded  with  inhabitants  as  Funchal,  it  is  better  laid 
out,  more  open,  cleaner,  and  more  comfortable.  The 
well-built  pier  ftretched  out  into  the  fea ; the  contrivances 
for  fafe  and  eafy  landing  near  it ; the  handfome  almeyda,  or 
mall,  along  the  quay,  (haded  with  feveral  rows  of  trees; 
the  fountain  adorned  with  marble  (fatues  in  the  fquare,  all 
apparently  of  late  conftrudlion,  denote  a government  atten- 
tive to  the  improvement  of  the  place.  The  walks  and  rides 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  more  level  and  agree- 
able than  thofe  near  Funchal  in  Madeira  ; and  thofe  who 
v if; ted  them  found  that  they  breathed  a lighter  purer  air 
than  ufual,  and  felt,  fays  fir  G.  Staunton,  that  they  were 
in  a fortunate  ifland.  The  governor  of  the  ifland  relides  at 
Santa  Cruz  ; though  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held  at  St. 
Chriftophe  de  Laguna,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  All  the 
(tones  of  the  beach,  and  all  the  ground  and  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cruz,  are  manifeftly  volcanic.  The 
buddings  of  both  Santa  Cruz  and  Laguna  exhibited  no 
(tone  of  any  other  kind  ; and  as  no  limeftone  is  found  in 
Terreriffe,  the  lime  is  fupplied  from  the  neighbouring 
i (lands. 

CRUZADO,  or  Croisade,  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  See  Croisade. 

Cruzado,  or  Crufade , in  Commerce,  is  a Portuguefe 
coin,  ltruck  under  Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at 
the  time  when  pope  Caiixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a croi- 
iade  againft  the  infidels. 

It  had  its  name  from  a crofs,  which  it  bears  on  one  fide  ; 
the  arms  of  Portugal  being  on  the  other. 

Cruzado,  Bull  of,  a bull  publifhed  every  two  years  in 
Spanifh  South  America,  and  containing  an  abfolution  from 
pait  offences  by  the  pope,  and  among  other  immunities, 
permiffion  to  eat  feveral  kinds  of  prohibited  food,  during 
Lent,  and  on  meagre  days  ; the  monks  employed  in  difperf- 
ing  thefe  bulls,  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of 
•interefted  eloquence  ; the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous, 
li Item  with  implicit  affcnt  ; and  every  perfon  in  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  of  European,  Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  purchafes 
a bull,  which  is  deemed  effential  to  his  falvatiori,  at  the 
late  fet  upon  it  by  government  ; this  price  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  different  perlons.  Servants,  or  (laves,  pay 
the  value  of  is.  ; other  Spaniards  pay  8 reals;  and  thofe 
in  public  office,  16  reals;  the  price  has  alfo  varied  at  diffe- 
rent periods.  From  the  produce  of  this  bull,  there  arifes 
an  annual  revenue  of  130,000  pefos. 

CRUZINI.  See  Cruccini. 

CRUZ  IT  A,  in  Botany,  Linn.  gen.  167.  Schreb.  224. 
Willd.  259.  Juff.  85.  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria  digynia. 
Nat.  ord.  Atripllces,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved,  permanent;  leaves 
egg-fhaped,  concave  ; two  inner  ones  with  a very  thin  la- 
cerated margin.  Brakes  three,  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx, 
permanent  ; anterior  one  linear,  acute  ; lateral  ones  egg- 
fhaped.  Cor.  none.  S/am.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  a lit- 
tle fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  fmall.  Pi/2.  Germ  fu- 
perior,  egg-ffiaped,  obtufe,  compreffed  ; ftyle  very  ffiort, 
two-parted  ; fegments  fpreading  ■ ftigmas  fimple.  Peric. 
none,  except  the  diverging  calyx,  which  falls  off  with  the 
feed.  Seed  folitary,  egg-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-leaved,  with  three  braftes  on  the 
outfide.  Corolla  none.  Seed  folitary,  enclofed  by  the 
calyx. 

Sp.  C.  hifpanica.  Loef.  it.  203.  Stem  tall.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Flowers  fpiked,  colle&ed 
into  a panicle.  A native  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuir.ana.  The  trivial  name  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus 
is  founded  on  a miffake. 


CRUZY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  9 miles  north-eaff  of  Tonnerre. 

CRY.  See  Hue,  Clamor,  Haro,  See. 

CRYA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a cape  of  Afia  Minor, 
about  the  middle,  and  towards  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Glaucus  ; this  promontory  was  weft-north-weft  of 
that  of  Telmiffus. — Alfo,  a fountain  of  Afia,  in  Cappa- 
docia, near  Csefarea. — -And  alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  according  to  Pliny  ; and  in  Lycia,  according  to 
Steph.  Byz. 

CRYASSA,  or  Cryassute,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  north 
of  cape  Crva,  and  north-weft  of  the  town  of  Telmiffus. 

CRYEON  Insulae,  three  fmall  iflands,  lituated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  one  of  the  three 
is  a rock,  and  Step!'..  Byz.  calls  the  other  two  Caryfis 
and  Alina.  He  adds,  that  they  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Cry  a.  ^ 4 

CRYMNA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia,  probably 
the  fame  with  the  Cremna  of  Strabo. 

CRYMODES,  from  x.pvo;,  cold,  in  Medical  Writers , a 
cold  fhivering  fever,  but  often  accompanied  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  inner  parts. 

CRYNIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Bichynia. 

CRYON,  a river  of  Alia  Minor,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Hermus. 

CRYPSIS,  in  Botany,  (from  xpvx  1;,  a concealment,  the 
fpike  of  flowers  being  concealed  within  the  ffieath  of  the 
leaf.)  Hort.  Kew.  1.  48.  Schreb.  1710.  Lam.  111.  108. 
Vent.  2.  97.  (Pallafia,  Scop.  hift.  nat.  62.  Antitragus, 
Gasrt.  507.)  Clafs  and  order,  triandria  digynia;  Lam. 
Diandria  ; Hort.  Kew.  Willd.  Natural  order,  gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  one-flowered,  two-valved  ; valves 
oblong -'anceolate,  flattifh,  fomewhat  unequal.  Cor.  Glume 
two-valved,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; valves  lanceolate,  awn- 
lefs,  fomewhat  unequal.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  often  only 
two,  capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong. 
Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  oblong  ; ftyles  two,  capillary  ; ftigmas 
feathery.  Peric.  none  ; the  corolla  enclofing  the  feed.  Seed 
folitary,  egg  ffiaped,  acute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  two-valved,  ftffile,  lanceolate.  Corolla 
two  valved,  longer  than  the  corolla,  awniefs. 

Sp.  1.  C.  aculeata.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  48.  Mart.  Lam.  III. 
836.  tab.  42.  fig.  2.  Willd.  Schoefbce  Marocco,  part  1. 
p.  22.  (Schcenus  aculeatus,  Lino.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Anthoxan- 
thum  aculeatum,  Linn.  jun.  Snpp.  Phleum  aculeatum. 
Lam.  Enc.  Phleum  fchcenoides,  Jacq.  Auft.  5.  29,  App. 
tab.  7.  Agroftis  aculeata,  Scop.  Cam.  n.  89.  Antitra- 
gus aculeatus,  Gatrt.  27.  tab.  30.  Phalaris  vaginiflora, 
For(k.  dife.  18.  Gramen  album  capitulis  aculeatis,  Bauh. 
Pin.  7.  Theat.  108.  Schench.  gram.  85.  Moris,  hift. 3.  195. 

§ 8.  tab.  5.  fig.  3.  Gramen  fpicatum,  fpicis  in  capitulum 
foliatum  congeftis,  Tourn.  517.)  “ Spikes  capitate-hemi- 

fpherical,  fmooth,  furrounded  by  an  involucre  of  two  or 
three  mucronate,  rather  prickly,  ffieathing  leaves;  ftems 
branched.”  Root  annual.  Stems  feveral,  from  four  to  feven 
inches  high,  diffufe  jointed,  leafy.  Leaves  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  a line  and  half  broad,  glaucous  or  whitiffi, 
very  acute;  (heaths  ffiort,  fmooth,  ftriated.  Spiles  enve- 
loped in  the  leaves  of  the  involucre,  which  are  longer  than 
the  fpike,  and  finally  become  horizontal  ; glumes  of  the 
calyx  a little  ffiorter  than  thofe  of  the  corolla  ; ftamens  two 
or  three.  A native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France, 
on  dry  fandy  or  rocky  ground.  2.  C.  fchtenoides.  Lam.  111. 
855.  tab.  42.  fig.  1.  Desfont.  Atl.  1.  62.  (Phleum  fchoe- 
noides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Lam.  Enc.  5.  Jac.  coll.  1.  iiu 
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Crypfis  aculeata  /9.  Hort.  Kew.  Willd.  Gramen  maritimum 
tvphinum  brevi  & craffiori  fpica  ; Schench.  agroll.  86. 
Monti,  gram.  50.  fig.  35.  good.)  “ Spikes  invei'fely  egg- 
fhaprd,  fmoctti,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a foliaceous 
fheath  ; ' Hems  branched,  procumbent.”  Root  annual  ? 
Stems  fevtral,  from  fix  inches  to  a foot  long,  frnooth,  with 
tight  or  ten  yellowifh,  (lightly  protuberant  knots.  Leaves 
from  three  to  five  inches  long,  a line  and  halt  broad,  fmaller 
in  the  upoer  part  of  the  ftem,  a little  glaucous  ; (heaths 
frnooth,  ftriated,  (horter  than  the  internodes  ; lower  ones 
cylindrical,  clofely  furrounding  the  ftem  ; upper  ones  loofe, 
fwelling  in  the  middle,  fomewhat  compreffed.  Spikes  at 
the  fummit  of  the  ilem  and  branches,  and  from  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  oval-oblong,  obtufe,  from  four  lines  to 
half  an  inch  long,  or  more,  fcarcely  more  than  two  lines 
broad,  on  very  (hort  peduncles,  furrcunded  only  at  the  bafe 
by  the  floral  leaves  ; flowers  numerous,  from  four  to  fix  to- 
gether on  pedicels  fcarcely  half  a line  long  ; ftamens  two  or 
three  ; ftyle  filiform,  fimple,  the  length  of  the  flamens,  ter- 
minated by  the  two  fiigmas.  A native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  Dr.  Roth,  in  his  fupolementary 
remarks  on  Willdenow’s  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum, 
has  reftrred  this  plant  to  Schreber’s  new  genhs  fpartina,  on 
accou  it  of  its  fimple  ftyle  5 and  has  added  to  it  dadfylis 
(India  of  Dr.  Solander,  in  Kortus  Kewenfts,  and  of  Dr.  Smith, 
which  is  diilinguifhed  by  the  fame  charailer.  But  as  this 
genus  has  not  been  taken  up  either  by  proreflor  Marty n,  in 
his  greatly  improved  edition  of  Miller’s  Didiionary,  nor  by 
La  Marck  in  his  Illuftrations  of  the  Encyclopedia,  nor  by 
Willdenovv,  we  have  left  the  prefent  plant  where  La  Marck 
placed  it.  We  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  from  what 
plant  Schreber  drew  his  natural  charadier  of  fpartina,  which 
does  not  correfpond  in  all  points  with  that  before  us.  Dr. 
Hort  has  hkewile  formed  a new  genus  for  this  grafs,  which 
he  calls  heleochloa,  adding  to  it  phleum  alopecuviodcs  of 
Mitterpack  ; but  has  not  afcribed  to  it  a (ingle  ftyle.  La 
Marck  alfo  has  not  mentioned  this  remarkable  particular  in 
his  defcription  given  in  the  Encyclopedic,  though  it  is  ex- 
preffed  in  the  figure,  afterwards  publifhed  with  his  Illuftra- 
tions.  See  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  140.,  and  p.  297. 

Cry  p sis  arenaria  ; Lam.  111.  See  Phalaris  arenaria. 

CRYPT,  ( Marly  rium,  Confejfio , Holy  Hole,)  formed  of 
xriurri),  alfcondo,  I hide ; whence  xpvvrn,  crypta  ; is  a fub- 
terraneous  vault  or  chapel,  conftrudled  under  the  high  altar, 
or  eaftern  end  in  moll  ancient  cathedral,  abbey,  and  col- 
legiate churches,  for  preferving  the  bodies  of  martyrs,  or 
other  faints,  and  for  the  performance  of  divine  worfhip. 
The  primitive  Chriftians,  having  been  accuftomed  in  the 
times  of  perfecution  to  hold  their  religious  aflemblies  in 
the  catacombs,  where  thefe  were  to  be  met  with,  as  at 
Rome,  Naples,  Nola,  Lyons,  &c.  as  we  learn  from  Ter- 
tullian  ad  Scapulam,  cap.  3,  and  from  the  decrees  of  the 
emperors  and  prefedls  again!!  fuch  aflemblies,  (Eufeb.  Hift. 
1.  vii.  c.  1 r.  1.  ix.  c.  2.)  affedted,  upon  the  ceafing  of  per- 
fecution, to  build  their  churches  over,  or  near  to  fuch  fe- 
pulchres  of  the  martyrs ; and,  in  fituations  where  thefe 
were  not  to  be  found,  they  fabricated  iubterraneous  vaults, 
called  crypts,  (being  quite  diltind!  places  from  the  common 
ceemeteries,)  in  which  they  depofited  fuch  remains  of  mar- 
tyrs, or  other  faints  as  they  could  procure  ; and  which  they 
furnifhed  with  altars  and  other  requisites  for  the  dated  wor- 
fhip. This  appears  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  an  author  of 
the  fixth  century,  and  from  fubfequent  writers.  In  William 
Thorn,  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  mention  is  made  of  a par- 
ticular colled!  to  be  faid  in  the  fervice  performed  in  the 
crypts.  The  crypt  under  St.  Peter’s  Church  of  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome,  called  the  Confeffion  of  St-  Peter.,  and  Li« 
Vol.  X. 


mins  Apoftolorum,  is  provided  with  diverfe  altars,  and  alfo 
with  priefts  to  officiate  at  them  ; but  it  is  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  as  an  infeription  in  the  vault  tef- 
tifies,  for  any  woman  to  enter  into  it,  exceot  on  Wbit- 
Monday,  on  which  day  it  is  equally  unlawful  for  men  to 
vi lit  the  place.  See  the  crypts  under  Canterbury,  York, 
and  Winchefter  cathedrals,  alfo  under  the  churches  of  St. 
Gritnbald  at  Oxford,  Chrift  Church  in  Hampfi  i e,  Win- 
burn  in  Dorfetfhire,  Dorcheftex  in  Ox  ford  (hi  re,  now  lift'd  as 
a bone  h.oufe,  &c.  S -e  i kewife  reprefer.tatior'S  of  the 
cryp's  of  Grantham,  Petr  Thorough,  Waverly,  and  Wells, 
in  “ Carter’s  Ancient  Architedture  of  England,”  vol.  i. 
plates  lxviii.  lxix.  M. 

S.  Ciampini,  deferibing  the  outfide  of  the  Vatican,  {peaks 
of  the  cryptse  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Paul,  &c.  About  two 
furlongs  to  the  northward  of  Latikea  or  Laoaicea  in  Sviia, 
are  feveral  of  thefe  cryptic  or  fepulchral  chambers,  hollow- 
ed in  the  rocky  ground,  fome  jo,  others  20  or  30  feet 
fqnare,  but  of  low  height,  and  never  proportionable.  A 
lange  of  narrow  cells,  wide  enough  to  receive  one  coffin, 
farcuphagus,  or  xhm,  and  long  enough  fometimes  for  two  or 
three,  runs  along  the  hides  of  mod  of  thefe  fepulchral  cham- 
bers, and  appears  to  be  the  only  provifion  that  was  made, 
provided,  indeed,  they  were  only  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead.  One  of  thefe  cryptic  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Greeks  ; they  call  it  “ St.  Teck.a,”  in  commemora- 
tion of  fome  adls  of  penance  and  mortification  that  are  faid 
to  have  been  performed  here  by  that  firft  virgin  martyr.  In 
the  midi!  of  it  there  is  a fountain,  fuppofed  to  be  inflru- 
mental  in  producing  miraculous  vifions,  and  extraordinary 
cures.  Here  they  bring  difeafed  perfens,  and  after  having 
wafhed  them  with  holy  water,  and  perfumed  them,  they  re- 
turn confident  of  a fpeedy  cure.  Here  likewife  the  aged 
and  infirm  pretend  to  receive  warnings  of  their  approaching 
diflblution,  while  the  young  are  made  to  forefee  a train  of 
events  that  are  to  occur  in  the  future  courfe  of  their  lives. 
The  fepulchral  chambers  near  Jebilee,  Tortofa,  and  the 
Serpent  fountain,  together  with  thofe  that  are  commonly 
called  the  “ Royal  Sepulchres  at  Jerufalem,”  all  of  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  entrances,  are  of 
the  like  contrivance  and  workmanfhip  with  the  crypts  of 
Latikea ; as  were,  probably,  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and 
the  other  ftpulchres  of  the  fons  of  Heth.  (Gen.  xxiii.  6.) 
Infttad  of  thofe  long  narrow  cells  that  are  common  in  rr.oft; 
of  the  other  crypts  ; fome  of  thofe  at  Jerufalem  are  fingle 
chambers,  others  have  benches  of  ftone,  ranged  one  over 
another,  upon  which  the  coffins  were  to  be  placed.  To 
thefe  we  may  join  the  fepulchre  where  our  Saviour  was 
laid,  which  was  alfo  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock,  (Matt, 
xxvii.  60.)  and  lay  originally  under  ground  like  the  others; 
but  by  St.  Helena’s  cutting  away  the  rock  round  about  it, 
that  the  floor  of  it  might  he  upon  a level  with  the  reft  of 
the  pavement  of  the  church,  it  is  now  a grotto  above 
ground,  or  curioufly  overlaid  with  marble.  It  confifts  of 
one  chamber  only,  without  cells,  benches,  or  ornaments;  be- 
ing about  feven  feet  fquare,  and  fix  high ; and  over  the 
place  where  the  body  was  laid  has  been  erefted,  for  many 
years,  an  oblong  table  of  ftone,  or  thorus,  xtfidh ov,  3 feet 
broad,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  height,  which  ferves  the  La- 
tins for  an  altar.  The  low  narrow  door  or  entrance,  where 
the  ftone  was  fixed  and  fealed,  till  rolled  away  by  the  angel, 
ftill  continues  to  conduit  us  within  it ; and  as  this  was  not 
fituated  in  the  middle,  but  on  the  left  hand,  and  as  the 
grave  where  Chrift  was  laid,  may  well  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  placed  within  it,  on  the  right  hand,  or  where  the  al- 
tar is  at  prefent,  we  may,  from  thefe  circumftances,  well 
account  for  Mary  and  John  (John,  xx.  5,  11.)  being  obliged 
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4i  to  Hoop  down,  before  they  could  look  into  it.”  The  fe- 
pul  chre  of  Lazarus  was  likewife  of  the  fame  kind  ; as  were 
the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets,  as  they  are  now  called,  with 
many  other  caves  that  are  met  with  on  the  mount  of  Olives; 
which  might,  all  of  them,  have  either  ferved,  or  have  been 
originally  defigned  for  burying  places,  having  their  proper 
Hones,  or  opercula,  to  lay  upon  them,  or  to  fhut  them  up. 
Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  264,  &c. 

Vitruvius  ufed  the  word  crypta  for  a part  of  a building, 
anfwenng  nearly  to  our  cellar ; Juvenal,  for  a cloaca. 

Hence  crypto  portlcus,  a fubterraneous  place,  arched,  or 
vaulted  ; ufed  as  an  under-work,  or  paffage,  in  old  walls. 
See  Crypto  -portlcus. 

The  fame  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry  of  a 
grotto. 

Crypt  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers  for 
a chapel,  or  oratory  under  ground. 

CRYPTA,  in  Anatomy ; a name  given  to  glands  which 
are  fuppofcd  to  be  of  the  mod  fimplc  form  ; •viz.  fuch  as 
confilf  of  a fimple  bag,  with  a direft  and  fhort  opening. 

CRYPTANDRA,  in  Botany,  (from 'y.fwrrlu,  to  cover  or 
conceal,  and  avrp,  a man,  in  allulion  to  the  five  fcales  which 
conceal  the  ftamina),  is  a New  Holland  genus  of  plants, 
fird  edablifhed  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  4th  vo- 
lu  me  of  the  Linncean  Society’s  Tranfadfions,  p.  217.  Clafs 
and  order,  pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  probably  Rho- 
dodendra  of  Juffieu. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianthium  of  five  leaves,  inferior,  per- 
manent, membranaceous.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  tubular  or  bell-fhaped,  externally  pubefcent, 
its  margin  in  five  regular  and  equal  fegments.  Scales  five, 
.-alternate  with  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  and  inferred  at 
their  bafe,  vaulted,  roundifh.  Siam,  five,  inferted  into  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  at  its  fummit,  under  each  of  the  fcales; 
filaments  very  fhort  ; anthers  roundifh,  vertical,  beardlefs, 
of  two  cells.  Pi/2.  Germen  fupevior,  roundifh,  three-lobed; 
ftyle  fimple,  ftraight,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; 
digma  imall,  three  cleft.  Peric.  Capfule  of  three  valves 
and  three  ceils,  the  partitions  formed  by  the  indexed  mar- 
gins of  the  valves.  Seeds  lolitary  in  each  cell,  roundifh, 
compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  tubular ; its  limb 
five-cleft,  with  five  vaulted  fcales  between  the  fegments. 
Stamina  inferted  into  the  top  of  the  tube,  under  each  feale. 
Stigma  three-cleft.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  valves,  and 
three  ceils  formed  by  the  inflexed  valves.  Seeds  folitary, 
compreffed. 

Species  1.  C.  ericoicles.  Leaves  linear,  acute.  Co- 
rolla funnel-fhaped,  externally  briftly.  Sm.  MSS.  Stem 
Ihrubby,  much  branched,  fknder;  the  branches  leafy,  and 
clothed  when  young  with  filky  hairs  or  bridles.  Leaves  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  fafciculated,  oppofite,  fmooth, 
linear,  acute,  keeled,  on  fhort  {talks.  Flowers  in  denfe, 
leafy,  terminal  heads,  apparently  reddifh,  clothed  externally 
with  white,  filky,  clofe-preffcd  briftles.  2.  C.  amara. 
Leaves  fpatulate,  obtufe.  Corolla  bell-fhr.ped,  externally 
hoary.  Sm.  MSS.  Stem  fhrubby,  of  humble  growth  like 
the  foregoing,  being  about  three  feet  high,  wand-like, 
befet  with  numerous,  alternate,  fhort,  leafy  branches, 
clothed  with  fhort  ftarry  pubefcence.  Leaves  fafciculated 
and  fcattered,  the  length  of  the  former,  but  fpatulate,  ob- 
tufe, entire,  fmooth,  on  fhort  xftalks.  Flowers  about  the 
fummits  of  the  branches,  cluftered,  with  one  or  two  drag- 
gling axillary  ones,  on  very  fhort  ftalks.  Their  colour 
feems  to  be  internally  reddifh ; their  fhape  is  campanulate 
and  fhort,  and  they  are  clothed  externally  with  clofe,  white, 
hoary  pubefcence.  Calyx  brown.  Every  part  of  this 
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fpecies  is  bitter,  efpecially  the  leaves.  The  young  twigs 
have  the  flavour  of  Peruvian  bark,  Cinchona,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  wiflied  that  the  plant  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  chemical 
and  medical  experiment.  It  flowers  in  May. 

Both  fpecies  of  Cryptandra  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 
^f  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Whies,  from  whence  Hr. 
White  long  ago  fent  dried  fpecimens  to  Europe.  We  have 
not  had  any  information  of  their  introdu&ion  to  the  Euro- 
pean gardens,  but  they  both  deferve  cultivation  for  their 
elegance,  having  the  afpeft  of  Erica,  or  rather  of  fome  of 
the  fmaller  kinds  of  Daphne.  The  flowers  of  the  fecond 
fpecies,  being  nearly  clofed,  and  therefore  exhibiting  only 
their  white  outfide,  look  like  little  cluflers  of  pearls,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them  growing 
wild.  S.  6 

CRYPTIA,  i.  e.  the  Ambuscade,  in  Grecian  Antiquity, 
a cruel  praftice,  fubfilting  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
by  fome  aferibed  to  Lycurgus,  of  leffening  the  number  of 
their  flaves  when  they  were  thought  to  be  too  numerous. 
Such  as  had  the  care  of  the  Spartan  youth,  felecled  the 
flouted  of  them,  and  having  armed  them  with  daggers, 
fent  them  out  to  deftroy  their  unhappy  flaves,  either  by 
furprifing  them  in  the  night,  or  falling  upon  them  in  the  day, 
when  they  were  at  their  work,  and  defencelefs.  Plato  (de 
Legib.  et  de  llepubl.)  condemns  this  law  ; and  Plutarch  (in 
Vit.  Lycurg.)  denies  that  it  was  made  by  Lycurgus; 
whereas  Ariftotle  exprefsly  lays  it  to  his  charge;  but  when- 
ever or  however  it  was  made,  it  was  undoubtedly  a cruel 
and  unneceffary  expedient,  in  all  refpefts  unworthy  of  a 
virtuous  people.  See  Helotes. 

CRYPTOCEPEIALUS,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  the 
Coleoptera  tribe,  the  antennse  of  which  are  filiform  ; feelers 
four  in  number;  thorax  margined;  wing-cafes  emarginate, 
and  the  body  fub-cylindrical.  Gmelin.  A number  of  the 
infefls  in  this  genus  belong,  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  to  the 
Chryfomela  tribe,  from  which  they  have  been  feparated  by 
Fabricius,  and  other  late  writers  The  Fabrician  charadter^ 
of  the  genus  cryptocephalus  is  taken  principally  from  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  mouth  ; according  to  this  writer  they  have 
four  filiform  feelers;  the  jaw  furnifhed  with  a Jingle  tooth, 
the  lip  horny  and  entire,  and  the  antennae  filiform.  Mod  of 
the  fpecies  delcribed  by  Ganelin  in  this  genus,,  appeared  in. 
the  fird  indance  in  the  works  of  Fabricius. 

Species. 

Fongipes.  Dufky-blaek ; wing-cafes  pale,  with  three 
black  fpots ; fore  legs  long.  Fabr.  Clytra  longipes3. 
Faichart. 

Found  on  the  nut-tree  in  Germany.  The  antennae  are 
fhort,  ferrated,  and  black  ; dots  on  the  wing-cafes,  difpofed 
two  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  bafe;  legs  black. 

3-Punctatus.  Blackifh-blue  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous 
with  three  black  dots  ; anterior  legs  long.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  mufeum  of  Dr.  Al!f= 
oni  ; it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  lad  but  fmaller,  and  inhabits 
Italy. 

Salicis.  Black  and  polifhed;  wing-cafes  red  with 
three  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Saxony,  according  to  Hybner.  The  antennae 
are  black  and  fhort ; head  and  thorax  deep  black,  and  with- 
out fpots  ; wing-cafes  variable  from  red  to  tedaceous;  body 
black. 

6-Notatus.  Deep  black  ; wing- cafes  tedaceous,  with 
two  dots  and  line  behind  of  black.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Barbary,  and  fird  obferved  by 
Fabricius  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Desfontaines.  The  antennse 

are 
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are  long  ; thorax  black  and  immaculate;  wing-cafes  fmooth  ; 

future  black. 

6-Maculatus.  Black,  thorax  red  and  immaculate, 
with  three  black  dots.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Italy,  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Allioni. 

4'Punctata.  Black;  wing-cafes  reddifh  yellow,  with 
two  black  dot* ; antennae  ferrated.  Fabr.  Donov.  Brit. 
Inf.  Chryfomela. 

4-Punctata.  Linn.  Melontha,  Geoffr. 

Found  on  the  nut-tree  in  Europe. 

4-Notatus.  Biue-black;  wing-cafes  red  with  two 
blue-fpots  ; antennas  ihort.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Barbary  ; legs  black,  Prof.  Vahl. 

L.’etos.  Green-bronzed;  wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with 
two  black  fpots.  Fabr. 

Difcovered  by  Hybner  in  Saxony.  The  head  is  green, 
and  braffy  ; thorax  bn  fly,  with  telfaceous  margin;  wing- 
cafes  fmooth  ; body  blackifh,  at  the  tip  braffy  ; legs  braffy, 
with  the  (hanks  teftaceous. 

Atraphaxides.  Black;  thorax  red,  with  three  black 
fpots;  wing-cales  teftaceous,  with  three  black  fpots  ; (hanks 
rufous.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  Atraphaxidis,  Pallas. 

A native  of  Siberia,  prefervcd  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 
The  antennte  are  ferrated  and  cinereous ; thorax  rufous,  with 
three  contiguous  fpots  at  the  bafe  ; legs  rufous ; thighs 
black. 

Lunulatus.  Black,  polifned  ; wing-cafes  yellow,  with 
a black  lunule  band,  and  dot  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Banklian  mufeum  ; the 
native  place  unknown  ; antennae  Ihort  and  ferrated  ; body 
black. 

I2-Maculatus.  Black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  red, 
with  four  black  dots  on  each.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Cape.  The  antennae  arc  fhort,  ferrated, 
and  reddifh  at  the  bafe ; thorax  rounded  and  fmooth. 
Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Dorsalis.  Ferruginous ; future  black,  near  the  tip  fer- 
ruginous. Marfti.  Er.t.  Brit. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Britain. 

Marginellus.  Black  ; margin  of  thehead,  thorax,  and 
body,  together  with  the  legs,  yellow.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Dif- 
covered in  Coombe  wood,  Surrey  ; rather  larger  than  the  la  ft. 

Frontalis.  Deep-black  and  gloffy  ; front,  anterior 
part  lateral  ; margin  of  the  thorax,  and  wing-cafes,  with 
the  legs  yellow.  Cryptocephalus  frontalis,  Marfh.  Ent. 
Brit. 

Oesitus.  Teftaceous;  antennas  and  margin  of  the 
wing-cafes  black.  Fabr. 

A native  of  America.  The  antennas  are  ferrated,  and 
black  ; abdomen  cinereous  fufcous. 

Lineatus.  Reddifh;  thorax  with  two  black  fpots; 
wing-cafes  with  two  black  lines.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet,  as  a native  of  the 
Brazils. 

Tridentatus.  Blueifh ; wing-cafes  teftaceous;  dot 
on  the  (houlder  black.  Chryfomela  tridentata,  Linn. 

An  European  fpecies  found  on  the  willow  and  poplar, 
and  defcribed  by  Fabricius  in  his  Suppl.  Ent.  under  the 
name  of  elytra  tridentata. 

Taxicornis.  Blue;  wing-cafes  teftaceous  and  immacu- 
late ; antennas  ferrated. 

Inhabits  Italy,  Dr.  Allioni.  Very  much  refembles  the 
laft. 

Venustus.  Grey  brown  ; two  fpots  on  the  thorax, and 
margin  yellow  ; wing-cafes  yellow  with  two  black  fillets. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  collection 
oF  Dr.  Hunter,  obtained  from  America, 


Gortertae.  Black  and  glabrous;  thorax  and  wing- 
cafes  with  four  yellowifti  dots. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Chryfomela  Gorteriee , 
Linn.  Amoen.  Acad. 

8-Punctatus.  Black;  thorax  rufous;  wing-cafes  tef- 
taceous, with  four  black  dots.  Naturf. 

Found  on  plants  in  Barbary  by  profefTor  Vahl. 
Maxillosus.  Head  and  thorax  fulvous  ; wing-cafes 
yellow,  with  a black  dot  at  the  bafe  ; fcutel  black. 

A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop;  ; in  the  Bankfian 
Cabinet. 

Auri  tus.  Deep-black,  a yellowifh  fpot  on  each  fide 
the  thorax  ; (hanks  yellow.  Herbft.  Chryfomela  aurita „ 
Linn. 

Found  on  the  nut-tree  in  Saxony. 

Lentisci.  Blue;  wing-cafes  blood-ted,  with  rough 
blue  fpots.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  vario/ofa,  Linn. 

Inhabits  Africa,  where  it  occurs  on  the  ientifeus.  Muf. 
Desfontaines, 

Didymus.  Rufous,  wing-cafes  with  three  black  fpots, 
the  anterior  one  double  behind.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf.  New 
Holland. 

Difcovered  in  New  Holland  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 
4-Macu latus.  Rufous;  head  at  the  bafe,  and  two 
fpots  on  the  wing-cafes,  blue.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  \-ma~ 
culata,  Linn. 

A native  of  Germany,  and  feeds  on  the  nut-tree. 
Flavicollis.  Black;  thorax  fulvous  with  fix  black 
dots  ; wing  cafes  pale,  with  two  dots.  Fabr. 

A Siberian  infect,  defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 
Longimanus.  Dull-braffy  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  with 
a black  dot  at  the  bale.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  longimana , 
.Linn. 

Inhabits  Sweden,  on  the  trifolium  montanum. 

Lar.  Rufous ; wing-cafes  fulcous  gloffed  with  blue  ; 
anterior  legs  elongated. 

A native  of  South  America.  The  wing-cafes  ftriated 
with  dots. 

Marginatus.  BrafTy-black,  with  yellow  wing-cafes  ; 
margin  black.  Fabr.  Cryptocephalus  phaleratus.  Act.  Hall. 
Found  on  plants  in  Europe,  chiefly  Germany. 
Fubescens.  Thorax  and  elytra  dull-brafl'y  and  pubefeent. 
Fabr. 

An  American  fpecies.  The  body  is  entirely  covered 
with  cinereous  down  ; fcutel  black. 

2-Punctatus.  Black  and  poldhed;  wing-cafes  red, 
with  two  black  dots;  antennas  length  of  the  body.  Geoffr. 
Chryfomela  2-pun3uta,  Linn. 

This  and  the  following  fpecies  inhabit  Europe,  and  feed 
on  the  nut  tree. 

Lineola.  Deep-black  and  gloffy;  wing-cafes  red; 
line  in  the  middle  black  ; antennas  length  of  the  body. 

2 -M  aculatus.  Deep-black  ; thorax  fulvous;  wing- 
cafes  teftaceous  with  two  black  dots.  Fabr.  Chryfomela 
melanocephala,  A£t.  Hall. 

Inhabits  Italy,  Dr.  Allioni. 

Cordiger.  Thorax  variegated;  wing-cafes  red,  with 
two  black  dots.  Geoftr. 

An  European  fpecies,  found  on  the  nut  and  willow. 
Bothnicus.  Deep-black;  a longitudinal  red  line  on 
the  thorax.  Fabt.  Chryfomela  bothnica , Linn. 

A native  of  Sweden. 

Frenatus.  Deep-black;  head,  thorax,  and  legs 
rufous;  two  black  dots  on  the  thorax.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Aullria,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  former  ; head 
rufous,  with  the  pofterior  margin  black. 
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Obscurus.  Dufky-black  poft'erbr  legs  elongated. 
Fabr.  Chryfomela  obfcura,  Linn.  Mant. 

An  European  fprcies ; feeds  on  various  plants. 

Vitis.  Gloffy-black;  thorax  globofe  ; wing-cafes  rufous. 
Geoffr. 

A fpec’es  extremely  deftru&ive  to  the  vine  in  the  fouth 
of  Europe. 

Corylj.  Black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  teftaceous  ; 
future  black.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  coryli,  Linn. 

Plagiocephalus.  Black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  tef- 
taceous  ; head  thickifh.  Fabr. 

Found  in  the  fouth  of  France  according  to  Sehefledt, 
It  bears  fome  affinity  with  the  fpecies  coryli,  which  alfo 
inhabits  Europe.  The  antennae  are  Ihort,  ferrated,  and 
black;  head  thick,  prominent,  3nd  black  ; fcutel  black. 

Pallens.  Black  with  cinereous  hairs ; thorax  and  wing- 
cafes  pale.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  received  by  Dr.  Pflug,  from 
China.  _ ^ 

Variegatus.  Black;  abbreviated  dorfal  line,  and 
margin  of  the  thorax  red;  wing-cafes  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Italy.  Dr.  Allioni.  The  head  is  black  with 
a yellow  dot  between  the  antenna?  ; legs  black. 

Trifasciatus.  Above  teftaceous  ; band  on  the  thorax, 
and  three  on  the  wing-cafes  black.  Fabr. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Pflug,  is  found  in  China  ; the  head 
is  black,  with  a large  frontal  teftaceous  fpot,  and  the  body 
black. 

Ruficollis.  Black;  thorax  rufous;  wing-cafes  tef- 
taceous ; anterior  legs  long  ; thighs  armed  with  a Angle 
tooth  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

A fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  found  at  St.  Helen’s  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet ; it  has  been  alfo  met  with  by 
profeffor  Flelwig  in  Italy.  The  antennae  are  thick  and  much 
ferrated ; legs  teftaceous ; thighs  marked  with  a black 
line. 

Nigripes.  Head  and  thorax  rufous;  wing-cafes  pale, 
legs  black  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

A native  of  America.  The  antennas  are  black  with  the 
bafe  rufous. 

6-Punctatus.  Black;  thorax  variegated;  wing-cafes 
red  with  three  black  fpots.  Fabr.  Chrofomela  6-pundata, 
Linn. 

Inhabits  plants  in  Europe. 

Coerulans.  Gloffy-blue;  antennae  fufcous.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  an  African  fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian 
cabinet.  The  antennas  are  fhort  and  ferrated. 

Violaceus.  Black-blue;  antennae  and  legs  black; 
wing-cafes  fomewhat  ftriated.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany.  Same  fize  as  the  laft,  but  has  the 
antennas  black,  and  not  lerrated. 

Cupreus.  Gloffy  copper-red,  beneath  blue.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Cayenne,  Von  Rohr.  The  under  furface  is 
dufky. 

Rubrifrons.  Blue,  and  gloffy;  front  with  the  band 
on  the  thorax,  and  the  thighs  red.  Fabr. 

Native  place  unknown.  The  antennx  are  fufcous  with 
the  bafe  rufous. 

Calcaratus.  Violaceous  ; head,  thorax  and  thighs  den- 
tated  and  rufous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Sierra  Leona.  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Lobatus.  Dulky-blue,  with  the  pofterior  (hanks  lobate 
at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Found  by  Hybncr  in  Hungary.  It  is  of  a middle  fize  ; 
the  antennae  biack,  with  the  bafe  teftaceous : head  and 
thorax  blue  ; wing-cafes  dufky. 


Rufipes.  Blue  or  green,  and  gloffy  ; legs  rufous. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Cyaneus.  Blue,  thorax  and  legs  rufous.  Fabr.  Melo- 
lontha,  Geoffr. 

Found  in  France  by  Mallet. 

Cinctus.  Head  and  thorax  rufous ; wing-cafes  black; 
margin  rufous.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  as  a native  of  South  America  from  a fpecimen 
in  the  Hunterian  colleftion. 

Bucephalus.  Blue,  mouth,  margin  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  legs  red.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  lucephala,  Aft.  HalL 

Inhabits  the  Anthyliis  vulneraria  in  Saxony. 

Collaris.  Blue,  and  gloffy  ; fides  of  the  thorax,  tips 
of  the  wing-cafes,  and  the  thighs  red.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Siberia.  The  antennas  rufous  at  the  bafe  ; 
body  black  ; legs  and  thighs  rufous. 

Sericeus.  Green-blue;  antennae  black.  Geoffr.  Ghry - 
fomela fericea,  Linn. 

Found  on  the  willow  in  Europe. 

Nitens.  Gloffy-green  ; mouth  and  legs  teftaceous. 
Fabr.  Chryfomela  nitens , Linn. 

An  European  infeft,  found  on  the  nut  tree. 

Glabratus.  Violaceous;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  braffy; 
antennae  fufcous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Brafil.  The  antennae  are  fufcous  with  the  bafe 
ferruginous;  wing-cafes  fmooth  ; beneath  entirely  violet. 

Limbatus.  Ferruginous  with  rufous  thorax  ; future  of 
the  wing-cafes  gloffy-blue.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Cayenne.  Schulz. 

Nitidulus.  Thorax  polifhed  braffy  ; wing-cafes  blue ; 
head,  antennae  at  the  bafe,  and  the  legs  yellow.  Fabr. 

Found  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Ruffia.  Boeber.  The 
wing-cafes  are  fomewhat  pundlated  ; body  black. 

Labiatus.  Black  and  gloffy;  mouth,  legs,  and  an- 
tennae at  the  bafe,  yellowifh.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  labiata , 
Linn. 

An  European  fpecies,  found  moft  commonly  on  the  rofe. 

Vittatus.  B'ack  ; margin  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  ab- 
breviated ftripe  yellow.  Geoffr.  and  Schaeff. 

Found  on  graminiferous  plants  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Flavilabris.  Violaceous,  and  polifhed;  mouth  pu- 
befcent ; antennae  and  legs  black.  Fabr.  Cryptocephalus  par- 
vulus , Mill. 

Inhabits  the  alder  in  Saxony,  Schaller.  The  wing-cafes 
are  marked  with  dotted  lines. 

Flavipes.  Black  and  polifhed  ; head  and  legs  pale  yel- 
low. Fabr.  Cryptocephalus  par acenthefis,  Schrank. 

Found  in  Italy  bv  Dr.  Ailioni. 

Flavifrons.  Blue-black  and  polifhed,  front  and  legs 
yellow.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Germany,  about  Kiel. 

Hubneri.  B'ack  ; head  and  wing-cafes  at  the  tip,  and 
the  legs  yellow.  Fabr. 

Found  by  Hiibner  in  Germany. 

Moraei.  Deep  black  ; wing-cafes  with  two  fpots  and 
margin  yellow.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  moraei,  Linn.  Schaff. 
&c. 

An  European  fpecies. 

8-Guttatus.  Deep-black,  wing-cafes  with  four  yel- 
low fpots.  Fabr. 

Met  with  on  the  afh  in  Saxony  by  Hiibner. 

I5-Guttatus.  Rufous ; three  fpots  on  the  thorax 
and  fix  on  the  wing-cafes,  yellow.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Brafil.  The  antennas  are  black,  with  the  bafe 
yellowifh  ; anterior  thighs  marked  with  a yellow  fpot. 
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I c -P unctatus.  Thorax  teftaceous,  with  a black  mar- 
ginal flripe  ; v.  ing-cafes  yellow,  with  ten  black  dots.  Fabr. 
Chryfomela  10-macuIata,  Linn.  Cryptocephalus  hieroglyphicus , 
Herb  It. 

Native  of  Europe.  The  head  is  teftaceous,  with  the  pof- 
terior  marg’n  black  ; legs  yellow,  with  the'  thighs  of  the 
hinder  legs  black. 

12-Punctatus.  Thorax  fulvous,  with  two  black  dots  ; 
wing-cafts  teftaceous,  with  five  black  dots.  Fabr. 

D-fcribed  as  a native  of  Germany,  from  the  cabinet  of 
Loewenfkiold. 

Haemorrhoidalis.  Blue;  tip  of  the  wing-cafes  and 
legs  fulvous.  Fabr. 

Found  in  France,  near  Paris.  Bofc. 

2-Pustulatus.  Deep-black  ; a rufous  fpot  at  the  tip 
of  the  wing-cafes.  Fa’or.  Cryptocephalus  poihs,  Laich. 

2-Fasciatus.  Rufous;  two  fpots  on  the  thorax,  and 
two  bands  on  the  wing-cafes  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Africa. 

4 Pustulates.  Black;  wing-cafes  fmooth,  with  two 
rufous  fpots.  Fabr.  Chryfomela  4- pujlalaia , Linn. 

Inhabits  Sweden. 

Notatus.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated  with  dot's ; band 
and  fpot  at  the  tip  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

Found  in  America.  Muf.  Dr,  Hunter. 

FIistrio.  Black  ; thorax  and  wtng-cafes  varied  with 
ferruginous;  legs  ferruginous,  joints  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy.  The  head  is  black  ; orbits  rufous  ; 
thorax  black,  with  ferruginous  margin,  and  three  abbre- 
viated lines ; wing-cafes  puntfturcd  with  ferruginous  fpots  at 
the  tip. 

Scopoli.  Black;  th»>rax  rufous;  wing-cafes  rufous, 
with  two  blue  bands;  legs  black.  Panz.  Chryfomela  fco- 
polina,  Linn. 

Found  in  Germany,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Koenigii.  Rufous,  with  two  blueifh  fpots  on  the  wing, 
cafes.  Fabr. 

Difcovcred  in  Tranquebar  by  Dr.  Koenig. 

Paracenthesis.  Wing-cafes  yellow,  with  fmall  line 
and  three  dots  black.  Chryfomela  paracenthefs , Liun. 

Feeds  on  the  willow  and  alder  in  Europe. 

Hordei.  Braffy,  and  polifhed  ; front  coppery.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Barbary.  The  antennae  are  ferrated  and  black  ; 
anterior  legs  elongated. 

Concolor.  Braffy -green,  and  polifhed;  antennas  yel- 
iowilh  at  the  bafe  ; front  imprcffed.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Europe. 

Pin  1.  Teftaceous ; wing-cafes  pale  and  irregularly  punc- 
tured ; antennas  fufcous.  Chryfomela  pint,  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec. 

Inhabits  the  pine,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  Sweden. 

Reticulatus.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  white,  reti- 
culated with  teiiaceous.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Cayenne.  The  head  is  teftaceous,  with  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  white;  thorax  white,  with  four  teftaceous 
lines  ; brealt  black  ; abdomen  and  legs  yellowifh. 

Pusillus.  Thorax  fulvous  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  tefta- 
ceous,  and  fpotted  with  black.  Fabr. 

Half  the  fize  of  C.  pini.  The  head  is  fulvous ; the  an- 
tennas pale  ; eyes  black  ; wing-cafes  with  two  dots  at  the 
bafe*  and  a black  band  behind  ; body  black  ; legs  pale. 

Minutus.  Thorax  fulvous;  wing-cafes  ftriated,  tefta- 
ceous, and  immaculate.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany,  near  Kiel. 

Gracilis.  Deep  black ; head  and  thorax  fulvous; 
wing-cafes  with  a white  marginal  line  and  bafe,.  Fabr. 
Geoffr. 


A fmall  fpecies.  The  antenna  black,  with  the  bafe  ru. 
foui ; thorax  rufous  and  immaculate  ; legs  rufous. 

Pygmaeus.  Detp-black  and  polifhed  ; wing-cafes  tef- 
taceous ; future  black. 

Found  in  France  by  Bofc*  This  infedf  is  very  fmall; 
the  head  is  black,  with  the  front  yellow  ; thorax  at  the  an- 
terior margin  and  fides  yellow  ; wing-cafes  ftriated ; body 
black;  legs  yellow. 

Biguttatus.  Black;  head,  tips  of  the  wing-cafes, 
and  legs  yellow.  Gmel. 

A native  of  Saxony. 

Cassimilis.  Blue-black;  head  with  two  yellow  fpots ; 
antennae  and  front  legs  yellow.  Herbft.,  See. 

Inhabits  Pruffia,  near  Berlin. 

Ornatus.  B’ack  ; head  with  a bilobate  fulvous  fpot ; 
thorax  with  a yellow  line  and  margin.  Herbft. 

Peregrinus,  Black,  glabrous ; head,  thorax,  and  wing- 
cafes  blue.  Herbft. 

Found  in  India. 

Laticlavus.  Black;  head,  thorax,  and  wing-cafes  ru- 
fous; future  and  edge  of  the  wing-cafes  black  ; antennae  fer- 
rated. Forll.  Nov.  Inf. 

Viridans.  Green;  wing-cafes  margined.  Lepech.lt.. 

This  and  the  two  following  are  natives  of  Ruffia. 

8-Notatus.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  yellow,  with  four 
black  dots  on  each.  Lepech. 

6-Notatus.  Black;  thorax  edged  with  rufous  ; w ng- 
cafes  with  two  dors  and  four  fpots  of  black.  Lepech. 

Mulleri.  Black,  and  downy;  wing-cafes  with  two 
red  dots.  Mull. 

A native  of  Denmark. 

Musciformis.  Green-blue;  thorax  red  with  a blue 
fpot;  (hanks  ferruginous.  Geoffr. 

This,  and  the  five  fucceeding  fpecies,  are  natives  of 
France. 

Vi bex.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated,  red  with  a black 
margin,  and  four  fpots.  Geoffr. 

Punctatus.  Blue  with  fcattered  pun&ures ; (hanks 
of  the  anterior  legs  ferruginous.  Geoffr. 

Parisinus.  Black,  ftriated;  legs  rufous.  Geoffr. 

Frythrofus.  Black,  ftriated;  thorax  and  legs  red. 
Geoffr. 

Fulvus.  Head  and  thorax  fulvous;  wing-cafes  pale. 
Geoffr. 

Ferruginosus.  Black  and  polifhed  ; antennas  twice  as 
long  as  the  body ; wing-cafes  with  a yellow  fpot  at  the  tip. 
Schranck. 

Multicolor.  Wing-cafes  yellow  with  two  fcarlet 
bands.  Hornft. 

This  is  a native  of  Java.  The  thorax  is  red  ; abdomen 
black  at  the  tip. 

Sumatranus.  Wing-cafes  yellow  with  a chefnut  fpot 
in  the  middle.  Hornft. 

Coffeae.  Thorax  with  a tranfverfe  groove  ; abdomen 
green  ; wing-cafes  yellowifh.  Hornft. 

Inhabits  Bantam,  on  the  coffee,  the  berries  of  which  it  re- 
fembles  in  fize,  and  appearance,  as  well  as  colour. 

Orientalis.  Yellow,  thorax  rufous  with  a tranfverfe 
groove  ; wing- cafes  black-blue.  Hornft. 

Inhabits  the  Eaft. 

Bataviensis.  Head,  thorax,  and  wing-cafes,  with  the 
legs  livid.  Hornft. 

Inhabits  Java. 

Javanus.  Black;  thorax,  and  wing-cafes  red  fpotted 
with  black  ; antennas  black,  with  the  bafe  rufous.  Hornft. 

Inhabits  Java. 

Cyanocephalus.  Head,  margin  of  the  thorax  ; (hells, 
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bale  and  tip  of  the  thighs  violet ; crown  and  thorax  fcarlet. 
Lefk. 

Flavierons.  Black,  polifhed  ; front,  mouth,  legs,  bafe 
of  the  antennse  and  edge  of  the  /hells  yellowifh.  Lefk. 

Fuscatus.  Brown;  head,  thorax,  and  fliells  violet; 
the  latter  deeply  punctured.  Leflc. 

Ochrocephalus.  Black;  head,  antennae,  and  wing- 
cafes  yellow,  the  latter  with  four  black  dots  and  one  at  the 
tip.  Leflc. 

Chrysopus.  Black,  glabrous;  wing-cafes  punftured in 
ftriae  ; head,  tips  of  the  wing-cafes  and  legs  yellow. 

Suturalis.  Black,  glabrous  ; wing-cafes  yellow,  with 
black  future,  and  fillet  connefted  at  the  tip.  Leflc. 

The  fix  preceding'  fpecies  are  natives  of  Europe. 

'{■  Cryptocephalus,  Gmelin. — Ciflela,  Fabr. 

Lip  bifid ; Body  oblcmg. 

Cervinus.  Livid;  legs  fufcous.  Chryfomela  cervina, 
Linn. 

Found  on  plants  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Cinereus.  Livid;  wing-cafes  and  legs  brown.  Cif 
tela  cinerea,  Fabr. 

Found  in  Germany,  and  confidered  by  Helwig  to  be  a 
variety  or  fexual  difference  of  the  other. 

Lividus.  Livid;  antennse  fufcous.  C.  llmda.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet  taken 
at  Terra  del  Fucgo. 

Ceramboides.  Black;  thorax  narrowed  before  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated  and  teftaceous.  Herblt.  Mordella,  Geoffr. 

Inhabits  Europe,  chiefly  the  northern  parts. 

Lepturoides.  Deep-black;  thorax  fquare  ; wing-cafes 
ftriated  and  teftaceous.  Ciflela  rufitarjis , Leflc  Reis. 

Found  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Testaceus.  Black;  thorax,  wing  cafes,  and  abdomen 
teftaceous.  Ciflela  tejlacea , Fabr. 

Inhabits  Barbary,  on  the  chryfanthemum. 

Picipes.  Black;  thorax  fquare  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  ; 
antennse  and  (hanks  pitchy. 

Found  on  plants  in  Denmark.  Seheftedt. 

Sulphureus.  Yellow;  wing-cafes  fulphureous.  Chry- 
fomela fulphurea,  Linn.  Lenebrio  lutea,  Geoff. 

Feeds  on  umbelliferous  plants,  in  Europe. 

Ruficollis.  Deep-black;  thorax  ferruginous;  wing- 
cafes  ftriated.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  fouthern  Europe. 

Bicolor.  Black  ; wing-cafes  and  legs  fulphureous. 

A native  of  Germany. 

Caeruleus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  and  blueifn. 

Found  on  plants  in  Barbary,  by  profeflor  Vahl. 

Nigripennis.  Ferruginous;  head,  and  ftriated  wing- 
cafes  black.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  fouth  of  France. 

Analis.  Reddifh ; antennse,  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes, 
and  the  tail,  black.  Fabr. 

The  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes  is  fituated  at  the  bafe,  and  in 
fome  fpecimens  there  are  two  fpots  on  each  wing-cafe,  ona 
at  the  bafe,  the  other  at  the  tip. 

Found  by  Dr.  Koenig  at  Tranquebar. 

Rufipes.  Black;  wing-cafes  fmooth;  antennae  and  legs 
ferruginous.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Germany. 

Fulvipes.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated;  legs  ferrugi- 
nous. Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  preceding. 

Varxans.  Grifeous;  eyes  black;  wing-cafes  fomewhat 
ftriated.  Fabr. 


Inhabits  Saxony,  and  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  following 
fpecies. 

Murinus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  and  with  the 
legs  teftaceous.  Herblt.  Chryfomela  murina,  Linn. 

Ferrugineus.  Teftaceous;  head  and  thorax  fufcous  ; 
wing-caies  ftriated.  Ciflela  ferrugitiea,  Fabr. 

Thoracicus.  Falcons;  thorax  and  legs  ferruginous; 
wing-cafes  fmooth.  Ciflela  thoracica,  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Saxony.  Hybner. 

Flavipes.  Black;  wing-cafes  dulky,  with  a yellow 
fpot  at  the  bafe ; bafe  of  the  abdomen,  and  legs  yellow. 
Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet ; the  native  place 
unknown. 

Fvonymi.  Teftaceous;  abdomen  greyilh  ; wing-cafes 
fmooth. 

Inhabits  Germany,  on  the  evonymus. 

H umeralis.  Black  ; dot  at  the  bafe  of  the  antennse  fer- 
ruginous. Fabr. 

Found  by  Hybner  in  Saxony. 

Maurus.  Black;  wing-cafes  fubftriated  ; bafe  of  the 
antennas  and  legs  ferruginous.  Ciflela  maura,  Fabr. 

Pallipes.  Black  and  polifhed  ; bafe  of  the  antennae, 
and  legs  pale.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Germany. 

Morio.  Black,  dufky ; legs  teftaceous.  Fabr.  Ciflela 
gibbofi,  Thunberg. 

Found  in  Sweden,  Paykull. 

Angustatus.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  dull-rufous,  in 
the  middle  btack.  C'flcla  anguflata,  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Britain.  The  head  is  black  ; antennae  brown  ; 
legs  ferruginous. 

Pallidus.  Pale;  head  and  tips  of  the  wing-cafes 
brown.  Ciflela  pallida,  Fabr. 

Found  in  Britain. 

Aerugineus.  Yellow;  head  and  breaft  black  ; wing- 
cafes  greemfh.  Ciflela  aeruginea,  Fabr. 

An  African  inltdf  ; met  with  on  the  flowers  of  the  ae- 
fehynomcne,  to  which  it  is  extremely  deftruftive. 

Festivus.  Ferruginous;  wing-cafes  blue-green,  with 
ferruginous  margin.  Ciflela frfliva,  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Aulicus.  Black;  thorax  rufous;  wing-cafes  blue. 
Fabr. 

Found  in  the  fame  country  as  the  preceding;  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  abdomen  are  rufous  at  the  edges. 

Svittata.  Teftaceous;  margin  of  the  wing-cafes,  and 
ftripe  in  the  middle  black.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Carolina,  in  the  cabinet  of  Monfon. 

Hirtus.  Hairy;  head  and  thorax  rufous;  wing-cafes 
blue.  C'fiela  hirla,  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pubescens.  Pubefcent,  grey;  head  and  abdomen  fuf- 
cous. Fabr. 

Found  in  Denmark.  The  antennse  are  ferruginous  at  the 
bafe  ; future  of  the  wing-cafes  blackilh  ; body  dark  ; legs 
g'-ty- 

Sex-Lin eatus.  Ferruginous;  wing-cafes  yellow,  with 
three  fmall  black  yellow  lines.  Ciflela fex-lineata , Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet ; native  place  un- 
known. 

Alpinus.  Black,  polifhed;  wing-cafes  chefnut,  and 
wrinkled,  with  the  future  black.  Moll. 

Inhabits  Alpine  parts  of  Europe. 

Strigosus.  Reddifh;  abdomen  black  ; front  with  two, 
thorax  three,  and  wing-cafes  four  black  bands.  Sulz. 

This, 
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This,  and  the  eleven  fucceeding  fpecieg,  are  found  in 
Europe. 

Forsteri.  Subvillous,  brown,  with  longitudinal  inter- 
rupted blackifh  bands.  Schasff. 

Pustulatus.  Black,  oval  ; wing-cafes  with  a rufous 
waved  fpot.  Forft.  Nov.  Ink 

Denigratus.  Entirely  fhining  black.  Forft. 

4-Fasciatus.  Sub-oval;  black;  with  ftriated  wing- 
cafes.  Forft. 

Holosericus.  Oval;  brown-green;  wing-cafes  wiih 
longitudinal  interrupted  dufky  bands.  Forft. 

Capucinus.  Ferruginous;  head,  thorax,  and  wing- 
cafes  brown,  the  latter  with  crenated  ftrise  ; antennas  and 
legs  ferruginous.  Muf.  Lefk. 

Conspersus.  Above  covered  with  yellowifh  dull,  be- 
neath fprinkled  with  lilvery  ; antennas  biown;  legs  rulty 
brown.  Lefk. 

Sulphuratus.  Brown  ; antennae,  legs,  and  fhells  ful- 
phur  ; ends  of  the  legs  brown.  Lefk. 

Truncatus.  Brown;  wing-cafes  fmooth  ; antennae  and 
legs  reddifn  yellow  ; thorax  truncated  behind.  Lefk. 

Brunneus.  Brown;  abdomen  dark  brown;  wing- 
cafes  fmooth.  Lefk. 

Rufitarsis.  Oblong;  head,  body,  antennas,  and  legs, 
braffy-black  and  hairy  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  pundtured  ; 
tarfi  rufous.  Lefk. 

Inhabits  near  Luface. 

Cryptocephalus,  Gmel.  Crioceris , Fabr. 

Bituberculatus.  Fulvous;  wing-cafes  pale,  fur- 
rour.ded  with  a fulvous  margin.  C.  tnberculata,  Fabr. 

A native  of  Africa.  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Bidentatus.  Yellow;  wing-cafes  black  ; with  the  tip 
reddifh.  Same  country  and  cabinet  as  the  preceding. 

Melanocephalus.  Rufous;  head  black  ; wing-cafes 
violet. 

A native  of  New  Holland.  Antennas  black  ; fcutel  ru- 
fous. 

Lunulus.  Black;  thorax  pale;  lunule,  on  the  wing- 
cafes,  margin  and  two  bands  pale. 

Inhabits  Cayenne.  Antennas  black  in  the  middle  ; body 
black  ; abdomen  and  legs  pale. 

Ochriceus.  Teftaceous;  dot  on  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen black  ; tail  fulvous.  Herbft. 

Ochreatus.  Teftaceous;  breall  and  fltanks  black. 

Found  in  Guadaloupe. 

LAproNicus.  Black;  margin  of  the  wing-cafes,  an- 
tennae, and  legs  yellow. 

Inhabits  Lapland,  on  the  birch. 

Nigritus.  Ferruginous;  antennas,  bread,  and  bafe  of 
the  abdomen  black ; thorax  cylindrical,  impreffed  each 
fide. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Nigripes.  Thorax  cylindrical,  yeliow  ; antennas,  breaft, 
and  legs  black. 

Inhabits  New  Holland  ; the  antennae  black. 

Ocl'latus.  Thorax  cylindrical,  yellow  ; wing-caf.s 
black  at  the  bafe,  with  a yellow  dot. 

Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  laft ; the  antennae  are 
yellow,  and  as  long  as  the  body ; wing-cafes  (lightly 
ftriated  ; breaft  and  thighs  black. 

Melanopus.  Blue;  thorax  and  legs  rufous.  Sulz. 

A native  of  Europe. 

V iolaceu s.  Black-violet;  wing-cafes  ftriated. 

Inhabits  near  Paris  ; body  oblong  and  flat. 

Equestris.  Head  and  thorax  teftaceous  ; wing-cafes 
reddilh-brown,  with  the  margin,  lice  at  the  bafe,  and  band 
in  the  middle  yellow. 
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A native  of  Cayenne  ; antennas  and  legs  yellowilb.  ; body 
black. 

4-Maculatus.  Thorax  rufous ; wing-cafes  teftaceous, 
with  two  black  fpots. 

Found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Germany.  The  head  is 
black ; antennae  teftaceous ; abdomen  black ; breaft  and 
legs  teftaceous. 

Parvus.  Brown;  two  fpots  on  the  head;  antenna 
fulvous  at  the  bafe. 

Difcovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin.  Herbft. 

Tristis.  Black;  wing-cafes  blue,  with  ftrioe  of  punc- 
tures ; legs  fulvous. 

Native  of  Auftria.  Herbft. 

Tricolor.  Black;  thorax  cylindrical,  gibbous  at  the 
Tides  ; head,  future,  and  margin  of  ibe  wing-cafes  ferrugi- 
nous ; wing-cafes  teftaceous;  legs,  antennae  and  feelers 
reddifh  yellow.  Lefk. 

Gibbus.  Thorax  cylindrical,  gibbous  at  the  Tides ; bead., 
thorax,  and  legs  reddifh-yeliow ; wing-cales  black,  and 
deeply  pundiured. 

A native  of  Europe. 

Ochropus.  Black;  wing-cafes  brown;  thorax,  bafe 
of  the  antennae,  and  legs  yellow  ; thighs  brown  at  the  bafe.. 
Lefk. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Aquaticus.  Black;  thorax  fpotted ; margin,  broad 
future  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  the  legs  yellow.  Mull. 

Inhabits  Denmark. 

Befides  the  above,  Gmelin  includes  in  his  genus  cryptoce- 
phalus, the  three  1'abrician  genera  erotylus,  lagria , and 
dryops  ; which  fee  relpeftively. 

CRYPTOGAM  I A,  in  Botany , (from  Kpvorloc,  fecret  or 
hidden , and  yaq/t,?,  marriage.)  the  twenty-fourth  and  laft 
clafs  of  the  lexual  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  formed  for  feveral 
very  numerous  families  of  plants,  in  which  the  parts  effential 
to  their  fructification  have  not  been  (efficiently  afeertained, 
or  are  too  fmall  to  admit  of  their  being  accurately  deferibed 
and  referred  to  any  of  the  preceding  claftes.  It  is  divided 
by  Linnaeus  into  four  orders,  Filices,  Mufci,  Algae  and 
Fungi.  See  thofe  words.  The  order  Hepatica:  has  been 
added  iince.  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  fome  other  geological  wri- 
ters, have  maintained,  that  plants  of  this  clafs  and  of  the 
culmiferous  kind  are  frequently  found  on  the  bituminous 
(hales,  which  alternate  with  coal,  but  the  whole  of  fuch 
vegetable  remains  feem,  when  minutely  axamined,  to  belong 
to  no  known  genera,  but  to  belong  to  the  incognita  of  a 
former  vegetable  race,  probably  fub-aqueous.  See  Col- 
liery. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fecret  writing,  or  writ- 
ing in  cipher.  See  Cipher  and  Deciphering. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  xpvinu,  / hide ; and  <ypcc$u, 
I deferile. 

CRYPTO-PORTICUS.  This  word,  taken  etymolo- 
gicaily,  means  a dark  fubterraneous  gallery  ; fee  the  article 
Crypt. 

If  we  were  to  judge  (fays  Wjnckelman)  by  the  remains 
of  antique  edifices,  and  particularly  by  thofe  of  .he 
Villa  Adriana  at  Tivoli,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  ancients  preferred  darknefs  to  light  ;i  for  in  fadt  we  find 
fcarcely  any  chamber  or  vault  among  thefe  ruined  edifices 
which  has  any  appearance  of  windows.  It  feems  probable 
that  in  fome  the  light  was  only  admitted  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  but  as  the  vaults  are  gene- 
rally fallen  this  point  cannot  be  afeertained. 

Th,e  inhabitants  Italy  were  naturally  attached  to  the 
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fluids  and  coolnefs  of  half-lighted  apartments,  the  long  gal- 
leries of  the  Villa  Adriana,  which  were  undoubtedly  ct)  pto- 
portieoes,  receive  a feeble  light  at  each  end  from  embralurcs 
near  the  ceiling. 

The  term  crypto -porticus  appears,  however,  to  have  ac- 
quired a more  extended  meaning  than  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  its  etymology,  and  in  fad  to  have  had  the  fame 
mean  ng  as  our  word  gallery  ; thus  Pliny,  deferibiug  the 
crypto-porticus  of  his  houfe  of  Laureritum,  which  he  fays 
partakes  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  public  works,  men- 
tions windows  on  each  fide  looking  towards  the  fea  and 
upon  the  garden,  as  well  as  a fmaller  number  placed' above 
the  others.  In  warm  and  ferene  weather  they  were  all 
opened,  but  otherwife  they  were  only  opened  on  that  fide 
which  was  fheltered  from  the  wind.  See  Gallery. 

CRYPTOSTOMUM,  in  Botany,  (from  Kpvirlo;.  hidden, 
and  cto/ao:,  the  mouth.)  Schreb.  344.  Wild.  390.  (Monta- 
fcea  : JufT.  420.  Aubl.  274.)  Clafs  and  order,  psntandria 
monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  undetermined. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  funnel-fhaped,  fwol- 
len  at  the  bafe,  coloured  with  a five-cleft  border;  fegments 
lanceolate,  acute,  unequal.  Cor.  Monopetalous,  funnel- 
fhaped  ; tube  very  fbort,  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the 
calyx  ; border  five-cleft ; fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  une- 
qual, converging.  Neflary  broad,  arched,  five-toothed, 
adnate  to  the  bafe  of  the  corolla  and  doting  its  mouth. 
Siam.  Filaments  none ; anthers  five,  each  of  them  attached 
to  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  neClary.  Pijl.  Germ  roundifh, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; ftigma  capitate.  Per.  Berry  dry,  globular, 
three-celled.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell,  egg-fhaped,  acute, 
marked  with  a large  hilum  or  fear. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  calyx. 
NeCtary  one-leafed,  clofing  the  corolla.  Berry  dry,  three- 
celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  Obf.  Juffieu  calls  the 
ne&ary  a five  toothed  filament. 

Sp.  C.  laurifolium.  (C.  guijanenfe;  Gmel.  Montabea 
Aubl.  guian.  2.  680.)  A bufhy  fhrub.  Stems  feveral, 
five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  branched.  Leaves  alternate, 
nearly  fcfiile,  elliptical,  entire,  acuminate,  fmooth.  Flowers 
white,  four  or  five  in  a duller  on  a fhort  axillary  peduncle, 
fweet-fcerited.  Perries  yellow.  Seeds  refeinbling  an  al- 
mond, eaten  by  the  Creoles.  A native  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana. 

CRYPTUS,  it  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  in  the  flrait  of  the  Perlian  gulf. 

CRYSTAL,  Crystallization,  or  Crystallogra- 
phy, in  Chem'iflry.  The  Greeks  called  ice  cry  Hal,  (^vtciWo.;,) 
From  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  it  liquefies.  By  the 
Roman  naturalills  the  fame  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
the  fubllance  at  prefent  named  rock-cryilal,  becaufe,  from  its 
colourlefs  tranfparency,  ar.-d  from  its  being  procured  among 
the  Alps  and  other  cold  mountainous  regions,  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  differ  from  common  ice  only  in  being  more  indur- 
ated by  long-continued  froft,  and  therefore  more  permanent. 
But  the  fymmetrical  figure  of  rock-cry  Hal,  confiding  of  a 
fix-fided  prifm  terminated  by  fix-fided  pyramidal  fummits, 
is  equally  remarkable  as  its  lultre  and  tranfparency  ; and  as 
foon  ae  it  was  obferved  that  nitre  and  certain  other  falts 
were  alfo  capable,  by  particular  management,  of  exhibiting  a 
fimilar  prifmatic  form,  the  word  cryftal  affumed  a more  ge- 
neral meaning,  and  was  applied  to  all  thofe  regular  poly- 
hedral tranfparent  foiids  which  are  prefented  to  our  notice 
by  nature  or  art.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  employed  by 
the  old  chemifts,  and  the  cryilalline  form  was  confidered  as 
peculiarly  charaCteriftic  of  faline  fubftances.  By  degrees  it 
was  found  that  the  fame  tendency  to  fymmetrical  arrange- 
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ffient,  which  had  been  noticed  in  the  clafs  of  falts,  obtained 
alfo  in  many  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  in  a variety  of  other 
bodies  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ; and  at  length 
force  able  naturalills  and  chemifts  began  to  be  of  opinion 
th  at,  with  the  exception  of  matter  in  the  Hate  of  vegetable 
or  an’mal  organization,  every  folid  fubllance  in  nature  was 
capable  of  being  cryllaliized. 

AH  compound  bodies  may  be  confidered  as  made  up  of 
integrant  particles,  each  of  which  is  again  compofed  of  ele- 
mentary ones.  Thus  a mafs  of  common  fait  confifts  of  a 
raft  multitude  of  little  cubes,  vliich  are  its  integrant  parti- 
cles. each  of  wh’ch  is  refolvable  into  muriatic  acid  ard  foda, 
which  are  its  elementary  ones.  With  the  latter  of  thefe 
cryflailization  has  nothing  to  do,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  afetr- 
tain  their  forms,  fince  they  are  not  decompofable  by  means 
which  have  any  relation  to  form.  Thus,  when  a piece  of 
common  fait  is  pounded  in  a mortar,  the  concuffions  that 
it  receives  are  continually  destroying  the  adhefion  between 
its  integrant  particles  ; and  though  it  is  incapable  of  being 
actually  arid  completely  ri  folved,  on  account  of  the  compa- 
rative coarfenefs  of  the  inilruments  that  we  are  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of,  yet  we  fee  an  evident  approximation  to  this. 
Now  a body,  that  is  mechanically  divifible,  muft  be  pro- 
duced by  the  adhefion  or  aggregation  of  its  coriftituent  par- 
ticles, and  thefe,  both  with  regard  to  their  forms  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  adhere  to  each  other,  are  proper  ob- 
jects of  meafurement  and  mathematical  calculation.  The 
cafe,  however,  is  widely  different  with  regard  to  the  ele- 
mentary particles  of  which  the  integrant  mol  culae  are  com- 
pofed ; thefe  are  incapable  of  being  in  the  finalieft  degree 
feparated  by  percufiion  or  mechanical  force,  and  therefore 
the  mode  of  their  combination  is  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained by  geometrical  calculation. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  fome  late  authors  to  extend 
the  meaning  of  the  term  cryftallizatjon  fo  as  to  make  it  fy- 
nonymous  with  the  attraction  of  aggregation  ; this,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  injudicious;  the  latter  comprehends 
every  fpecies  of  formation  by  which  foiids  are  produced, 
but  the  former  expreffes  only  that  regular  arrangement  of 
homogeneous  integrant  particles  by  which,  when  interrupt- 
ed, cryilalline  lamina,  and,  when  uninterrupted,  entire 
cryftals  are  produced  ; aggregation  therefore  includes  cryf- 
tallization,  which  is  only  a mode  or  fpecies  of  the  former. 
It  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  a regular 
external  figure,  but  a regular  internal  ftruCture,  is  n-ceffary 
to  coniiitute  a cryftal,  otherwife  a column  of  bafalt  might 
be  confidered  as  a prifmatic  cryftal,  an  error  which  iome  of 
the  older  mineralogift s have  actually  fallen  into. 

Hardly  any  of  the  cryilallizations  that  are  performed  by 
nature  have  been  imitated  by  art : in  return,  however,  che- 
miftry  has  been  able  to  effeCt  the  cryflailization  of  a va- 
riety of  fubftances,  chiefly  falts,  which  are  not  found  cryf- 
taliized naturally  ; and  by  taking  proper  advantage  of  this 
circumftance,  has  fucceeded  in  obtaining  them  in  a ilate  of 
greater  purity  than  any  other  method  could  afford  them. 

All  fubftances,  in  order  to  be  cryftilliz^d,  require  that 
their  integrant  molecules  fhould  be  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  intervention  of  a medium,  in  which  they  may 
move  freely,  according  to  the  attraction  of  their  cryilalline 
polarity.  But  this  nectffarily  implies  tw'O  diltinCt  opera- 
tions ; for  the  fame  attraction  exerted  by  the  medium,  or 
folvent  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  a body,  and  reduce  it 
to  its  integrant  molecules,  will  alfo  prevent  the  efficacy  of 
its  cryilalline  polarity.  It  is  nectffary,  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing deftroyed  the  aggregation  of  a folid  by  the  requifite 
quantity  of  a folvent,  to  abltraCt  by  degrees  fuch  a portion 
of  it,  that  the  attraction  of  the  remainder  ffiall  be  inferior  to 
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the  crydalline  polarity  of  the  fubdance  diffolved.  The  dim- 
pled folvent  that  can  be  employed  is  caloric,  and  many  great 
advantages  attend  its  exclufive  ufe.  A number  of  cafes, 
however,  occur,  in  which  its  application  is  impoffible,  ex- 
cept in  combination  with  fome  liquid  mendruum,  as  water 
or  alcohol. 

Solids  that  are  eafily  volatilized,  without  decompofition, 
at  a moderate  temperature,  may  be  obtained  in  a cry ftalline 
date  by  gradual  fublimation  in  clofe  veffels.  Thus,  when 
grey  oxyd  of  arfenic  is  expofed  to  a low  red  heat,  the  ag- 
gregation of  its  integrant  molecules  is  dedroyed,  and  it  is 
converted  into  a vapour,  which  at  the  fame,  or  any  higher 
temperature,  would  continue  in  a permanently  elaltic  hate. 
This  is  the  fird  part  of  the  procefs,  namely,  the  reparation 
from  each  other  of  the  integrant  particles  of  the  arfenic,  in 
confequence  of  the  addition  of  caloric,  which  interpofes 
itfelf  between  them.  The  ftcond  part  of  the  procefs,  or 
the  formation  of  crydals,  depends  on  the  "tendency  to  an 
equilibrium,  by  which  heat  is  charadlerized,  and  its  being 
able  to  pafs  with  readinefs  through  media  that  are  impene- 
trable by  other  bodies.  When,  therefore,  the  vapour,  con- 
fiding of  caloric  and  oxyd  of  arfenic,  arrives  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  veffel,  the  caloric  paffes  through,  like  water 
through  a filter,  while  the  oxyd  of  arfenic  is  left  behind  ; 
this  latter,  therefore,  is  continually  increafing  in  proportion 
to  the  remaining  caloric,  till  the  crydalline  polarity  of  the 
particles  of  arfenic  becomes  fuperior  to  the  attraction  of  the 
caloric.  As  foon  as  this  takes  place,  a ilratum  of  particles 
begins  to  be  depofited  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  contain- 
ing veffel,  and  thefe  ferve  as  a bafis,  to  which  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ones  attach  themfelves,  according  to  their  peculiar 
mode  of  arrangement,  in  proportion  as  their  crydalline  at- 
traction becomes  fuperior  to  the  affinity  exerted  by  the  calo- 
ric. In  this  way  not  only  are  volatilizable  fubdances,  when 
unmixed  with  others,  obtainable  in  a pure  crydalline  date, 
but  they  may  often  be  feparated  hereby  from  intimate  mix- 
ture or  combination  with  bodies  of  greater  fixity.  Thus, 
benzoic  acid  is  feparable  in  a crydalline  form  from  the  refin 
with  which  it  is  naturally  combined,  by  taking  advantage 
of  its  ready  volatility  at  a moderate  heat : thus,  alfo,  the 
manufa&urers  of  fal-ammoniac  feparate  this  fait  from  fulphat 
of  foda,  and  procure  it  of  a crydalline  texture  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a heat  fufficient  to  fublime  the  former,  while 
it  has  no  fuch  action  on  the  latter. 

Bodies  may  be  made  to  affume  the  crydalline  date,  not 
®nly  by  the  procefs  of  fublimation,  but  in  many  cafes  by  a 
temperature  only  fufficient  to  fufe  them.  Thus,  if  we 
melt  in  a crucible  a quantity  of  bifmuth,  or  antimony,  or 
fulphur,  and  afterwards  cool  it  as  (lowly  as  poffible,  till  a 
thin  crud  has  formed  on  the  furface,  and  then,  by  means 
of  a pointed  iron,  pierce  two  fmall  oppolite  apertures 
through  the  crud,  and  quickly  pour  out  by  one  the  dill 
fluid  portion  while  the  air  enters  by  the  other,  there  will 
appear,  on  removing  the  upper  crud,  by  means  of  a chizel, 
a cup-lhaped  hollow,  (hidded  with  cry  dais,  which  will  be 
more  or  lefs  perfect,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
original  mafs,  the  (lownefs  with  which  it  has  been  cooled, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  duid  part  has  been  eva- 
cuated. 

There  are,  however,  but  few  chemical  fubdances,  com- 
paratively, that  can  be  obtained  in  a crydalline  date  by  the 
agency  of  heat  alone  ; for  lome  are  decomposable  by  fire, 
and  others  are  either  infufible,  or  require  fuch  a high  tem- 
perature for  this  purpofe,  as  to  make  its  application  ex- 
ceedingly troubleioine  and  inconvenient.  In  effecting  the 
crydaliization  of  Pearly  the  whole  of  the  compound  falts, 
and  a few  other  bodies,  recourfe  has  been  principally  had 
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to  the  agency  of  water  and  alcohol,  as  thefe  two  fluids 
exert  a confiderable  folvent  power  on  the  fubdances  ex- 
pofed to  their  aftion,  without  however  decompofing  them  ; 
and  being  themfelves  readily  volatile,  at  a moderate  tern- 
perature,  they  may  be  abltradted  with  fufficient  (lownefs  to 
allow  the  fubdances  held  by  them  in  folution  to  be  depofited 
in  a crydalline  form. 

When  a mafs  of  fait  (nitre  for  example)  is  immerfcd  in 
water  of  the  common  temperature,  the  cohedve  attraction 
of  its  particles  is  oppofcd  by  the  folvent  power  or  chemical 
attraction  of  the  water.  At  fird  the  nitre,  being  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  particles  of  uncombined  water,  begins  to  be 
rapidly  diffolved  ; but  as  the  folution  proceeds,  this  effeCt 
becomes  more  and  more  languid,  till  at  length  it  entirely 
ceafes  ; when  the  number  of  uncombined  particles  of  water  is 
fo  far  reduced,  that  the  fum  of  the  folvent  forces  thofe 
that  are  in  contaCl  with  the  nitre  exactly  counterbalances 
the  attraction  of  cohefion,  by  which  the  undiffolved  refidue 
of  the  nitre  is  held  together.  When  this  date  of  equi  ibrium 
takes  place,  the  folution  is  faid  to  be  faturated  ; but  although 
this  is  the  cafe,  as  long  as  it  undergoes  no  increafe  of  tempera- 
ture, yet,  in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  the  water  is  raffed, 
the  folvent  power  of  the  liquid  is  greatly  augmented.  The 
fait  therefore  that  is  contained  in  boiling  hot  water,  may- 
be confidered  as  rendered  fluid  by  the  combined  a&ion  of 
the  heat  and  the  water  ; and  if  this  mentlruum  is  completely 
faturated,  it  is  manifed,  that  in  proportion  as  it  cools,  the 
cohefive  attraction  between  the  particles  of  nitre  will  gain 
the  afcendency,  and  continue  to  aCt  till  the  oppofing  forces 
find  themfelves  again  in  equilibrium.  All  falts,  therefore, 
which  are  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  are  in  part 
depofited  from  a faturated  folution  by  mere  cooling,  and  if 
this  is  done  gradually,  and  without  the  interference  of  anr 
materially  diflurbing  caufe,  the  particles,  as  they  confolidate, 
will  arrange  themfelves  in  regular  cryfials. 

When  a folution  of  this  kind  has  depofited  by  cooling 
all  the  faline  particles  which  it  was  enabled  to  hold  by  its 
inc/eafed  temperature,  in  addition  to  thofe  which  were 
retained  by  the  mere  aftion  of  the  water,  it  is  obvious  that 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  the  abdraCtion  of  the  liquid  men- 
druum  itfelf,  if  we  wilh  to  procut e from  it  any  additional 
crydals.  We  therefore  fubjeCt  the  whole  to  a boiling  heat, 
which  has  the  double  advantage  of  driving  off  part  of  the 
water,  and  enabling  the  remainder,  in  confequence  of  the 
increafed  temperature,  dill  to  hold  the  fait  in  folution. 
When  the  evaporation  has  proceeded  fome  time,  a faline 
pellicle  begins  to  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  which 
is  a proof  that  the  cohefive  attra&ion  of  the  particles  of  fait 
is  obtaining  a fuperioiity  over  the  folvent  power  of  tile  hot 
water,  and  by  continuing  the  evaporation,  the  whole  of 
the  water  will  be  driven  off,  and  the  fait  depofited  in  an 
amorphous  uncrydallized  mafs  ; but  if,  when  the  pellicle 
appears,  the  folution  is  (lowly  cooled,  it  will  depoiit,  as  at 
fird,  in  a cry  dalline  date,  all  that  portion  o!  fait  which,  in  the 
coid  laturated  (olution,  was  combined  with  the  water  which 
has  evaporated.  Thus,  by  fucceffive  evaporation  and  gra- 
dual cooling,  all  fubdances,  capable  of  cryltailizing,  and 
which  are  mere  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  may  be 
procured  in  their  proper  crydalline  forms. 

A few  falts,  elpecially  muriat  of  loda,  (common  fait) 
are  nearly  equally  loiuble  in  water  of  any  tempera1  ure  ; thefe 
therefore  can  only  be  obtained  in  a crydalline  date,  by  a 
carefully  regulated  evaporation. 

All  crydals  that  are  formed  in  water  retain  a portion  of 
this  fluid;  which  is  called  the  water  of  cryjla'lizatwn.  Its 
proportion  varies  in  different  falts,  and  apptars  to  be  in  an 
mverfe  ratio  to  the  force  of  their  crydalline  polarity.  Thus, 
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fulphat  of  pot-afh,  which  requires  a large  quantity  of  water 
to  counterbalance  the  cohefive  force  of  its  particles,  contains 
but  little  water  of  cryftallization  ; whereas  fulphat  of  foda, 
which  is  readily  foluble  in  water,  holds  more  than  half  its 
chemical  weight  of  this  fluid.  This  water  appears  to  be  in  a 
itate  of  combination  with  the  fait,  and  not  limply  interpofed 
between  its  laminte  : the  affinity  however  which  it  exerts,  is 
but  feeble,  at  lead;  in  thofe  falts  into  the  compofition  of 
which  it  enters  largely,  fince  a confiderable  proportion  of  it 
is  driven  off  merely  by  expofure  to  the  air.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  cryftal  moulders  away  to  powder,  and  entirely  lofes  its 
peculiar  form  and  texture. 

If  a cryflallizable  fait  is  perfe&ly  pure,  its  folution  will 
continue  to  afford  cryftals  by  the  common  treatment  to  the 
very  lad  drop  ; but  as  all  falts  have  a greater  or  lefs  chemical 
adfion  on  each  other,  it  ufually  happens,  when  two  or  more 
co-exift  in  the  fame  folution,  that  after  cryftals  have  been 
obtained  by  fucceffive  evaporations  and  coolings,  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  fluid,  though  changed  to  faturation  with 
faline  matter,  refuies  to  yield  any  more  cryftals.  This  liquor, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its  contents,  is  known  by 
the  general  appellation  of  mother  water.  Thofe  falts,  the 
cryftals  of  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  have  the  ftrongeft: 
degree  of  cryltalline  polarity  ; in  thofe  which  are  efflorefeent, 
this  force  is  conliderably  lefs,  but  it  is  the  weakeft  of  all  in 
thofe  that  deliquefee  on  expofure  to  the  air.  Now,  if  two 
falts  are  diffolved  together  in  the  fame  quantity  of  water, 
provided  they  do  not  decompofe  each  other,  and  efpecially 
if  their  ratios  of  folubility  are  different ; although  they  are 
rendered  more  foluble  by  their  mutual  affinity,  yet  they 
may  be  obtained  again  in  the  cryftalline  ftate  without 
leaving  any  mother  water.  Thus,  equal  parts  of  nitrat  of 
pot-alh  and  fulphat  of  pot-afh,  though  foluble  when  mixed 
together  in  lefs  water  than  would  have  been  neceflary  for 
both  feparate,  afford  by  evaporation,  fucceffively,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  folubility,  firft  fulphat  of  pot-afli,  and  then 
nitrat  of  pot-afh,  without  leaving  any  uncryftallizable  liquid. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  nitrat  of  foda,  and  fulphat  of 
foda  are  fubjedted  to  the  fame  experiment,  both  of  which 
have  only  a flight  tendency  to  eryftallize,  and  are  of  nearly 
equal  folubility,  only  a fmail  quantity  of  fulphat  of  loda 
will  feparate  by  cryftallization,  all  the  nitrat  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fulphat  remaining  liquid  and  uncryftallizable. 
'When  the  mutual  aCtion  of  the  two  falts  is  fufficient  to  effedl 
a double  decompofition  of  them,  it  is  necelfary  to  take  into 
confederation  the  folubility  of  the  new  falts,  in  order  to  make 
a corredl  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  uncryftallizable  refidue. 
Thus,  if  equal  parts  of  lulphat  of  magnefia  and  muriat  of 
foda  are  mixed  together,  although  the  ratio  of  folubility 
of  the  two  is  different,  and  their  force  of  cryftallization  alfo 
confiderable,  yet  the  liquor  can  hardly  be  made  to  yield 
any  cryftals  at  all;  for  in  confequence  of  a mutual  decom- 
pofition, muriat  of  magnefia,  a dcliquefcent  fait,  and  ful- 
phat of  foda,  an  efftorefeent  one  wili  be  formed  ; and  the 
flight  cryftalline  force  of  the  latter  will  be  alrnoft  wholly 
annulled  by  the  extreme  folubility  of  the  former. 

In  many  inftances,  the  difturbance  occafioned  by  ebulli- 
tion and  other  oaufes  of  agitation,  prevents  the  formation 
of  regular  cryftals.  But  though  this  is  the  cafe,  it  does 
by  no  means  follow  that  the  entire  abfence  of  external 
motion  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  cryftallization.  The 
folutions  of  thofe  falts  that  are  much  more  foluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water,  and  have' but  a feeble  power  of  cryftal- 
line polarity,  may,  if  kept  Hill,  be  cooled  by  degrees  con- 
fiderably  below  their  congealing  or  cryftaliizing  point,  and 
Hill  retain  their  fluidity  ; apparently  becaufe  the  attraction 
of  their  particles,  in  itfelf  feeble  and  oppofed  by  the  affinity 


of  the  water,  is  held  in  equilibrium  bccaufe  no  one  particle 
has  a preponderating  power  over  thofe  in  its  vicinity  ; for 
if  a piece  of  the  fame  kind  of  fait  that  is  contained  in  the 
folution,  be  introduced,  even  with  the  utmoft  precaution, 
the  inferior  attraftion  of  the  mafs  will  be  immediately  ex- 
erted on  the  adjacent  particles,  and  a rapid  growth  of 
cryftals  will  take  place,  radiating  from  this  mafs  as  their 
centre  of  attraction.  Cryftallization  may  alfo  be  induced  in 
flmilar  circumftances,  merely  by  agitation,  but  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  always  confufed  a d irregular. 

Although  feveral  varieties  of  form  in  cryftals  had  been 
obferved  by  chemifts  and  naturalifts,  yet  they  were  rather 
objeCts  of  vague  curiofity  than  of  fcientific  attention,  before 
the  time  of  Linnaeus.  This  able  man,  who  afpired  to  be 
the  claffifier  and  lexicographer  of  the  whole  terreftial  world, 
obferved  a refemblance  more  or  lefs  perfeCt  between  the 
forms  of  various  falts,  and  of  feveral  of  the  native  cryftal- 
hzed  minerals.'  The  faculty  of  cryftaliizing  he  conlidered 
as  peculiarly  charaCteriftic  of  faline  fubftances,  and  hence 
concluded  that  all  the  cryftallized  earthy  minerals  were  com- 
pounded of  earth  and  fome  particular  fait,  to  the  latter  of 
which  was  owing  their  external  figure.  Hence,  becaufe 
both  nitre  and  quartz  eryftallize  in  the  form  of  hexahedral 
prifms,  terminated  by  hexahedral  pyramids,  he  confiderecl 
the  former  as  the  type  of  a whole  genus,  of  which  the 
latter  was  one  of  the  fpecies.  So  again,  cbferving  that  alum 
and  the  diamond  eryftallize  in  pyramidal  o&ohedrons,  he 
arranged  the  latter  as  a fpecies  of  the  genus  alum.  The 
principal  foundation  of  this  theory,  namely,  that  the  particu- 
lar forms  of  earthy  cryftals  are  owing  to  the  prefence  of  a 
fait,  was  foon  after  demonftrated  by  W allerius  and  others, 
to  be  wholly  groundiefs,  yet  the  hypothefis,  however 
erroneous,  had  already  induced  mineralogifts  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  forms  of  cryftals  than  they  had  hereto- 
fore been  accuftomed  to  do,  and  thereby  prepared  the 
way  for  the  more  important  difeoveries  of  Rome  de 
Lifle. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  the  minute,  ingenious,  and 
multiplied  labours  of  this  able  philofopher,  that  cryftallo- 
graphy  firft  affumed  the  appearance  of  fcience.  He  accu- 
rately examined  all  the  cryftalline  forms  that  fell  under  his 
obfervation,  delineated  them  with  accuracy,  afeertained  the 
meafurement  of  their  principal  angles,  and  arranged  them 
with  great  fagacity,  into  fpecies  and  varieties.  Out  of  the 
various  forms  which  each  ipecies  exhibited,  he  fele&ed  one, 
which,  from  its  fimplicity,  appeared  to  poflefs  the  faireft  claim 
to  be  confidered  as  the  primitve  form  of  the  fpecies  ; and 
from  this,  by  fuppofing  it  truncated  in  different  directions, 
he  deduced,  in  a moft  ingenious  manner,  a regular  gradation 
through  the  leaft  to  the  moft  complex  of  the  forms  belong- 
ing to  each  fpecies.  He  alfo  made  the  interefting  difeovery, 
that  the  principal  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  incidence  of 
the  circumfcribing  planes  on  each  other,  are  always  of  the 
fame  dimenfions,  notwithftanding  the  truncatures  and  other 
modifications  undergone  by  the  primitive  figure  ; and  alio 
that  til?  dimenfions  of  thefe  angles  vary  in  every  different 
fpecies,  although  the  general  figure  of  the  cryftals  may  be 
the  fame.  Thus,  having  afeertained  that  the  primitive 
cryftalline  form  both  of  alum  and  nitre,  is  the  pyramidal 
oftohedron,  compofed  of  two  four-fided  pyramids  united  at 
their  bafes,  he  found  that  the  two  fpecies  might  be  accu- 
rately diftinguilhed  by  the  incidence  of  the  correfponding 
planes  of  the  two  pyramids  on  each  other ; the  amount  of  this 
angle  in  the  oCfohedrons  of  alum  being  conftantly  i io°,  and 
in  thofe  of  nitre  J20°. 

The  great  objection  to  the  fyftem  of  Rome  de  Lifle  if, 
that  the  forms  which  he  haa  feleCted  as  the  primitive  ones 
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in  each  fpecies  are  not  demonftrated,  but  only  prefumed 
to  be  fo,  ou  account  of  their  Simplicity.  The  whole  theory 
of  truncatures  aifo  is  allowed  by  the  author  tc  be  .merely 
hypothetical,  or  rather  to  be  wholly  different  from  the 
method  purfued  by  nature  in  the  formation  of  cryffals,  there 
being  no  example  of  any  one  variety  of  thefe  being  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  actual  truncation  of  the  primitive  figure.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  objections,  Bergman  was  induced  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  varieties  in  cryftallization  are  not  owing 
to  truncations  of  the  primitive  figure,  but  to  the  fuperpo- 
fition  of  fecondary  laminae  upon  its  faces,  either  in  regular, 
or  variable  and  decreafing  proportions.  According  to  this 
hypothelis,  it  would  follow,  that  if  the  external  laminae  of 
any  cryltals  were  taken  off  in  regular  fucceffion,  the  remain- 
ing nucleus  would  be  conftantly  approaching  to  the  primi- 
tive form,  and  would  at  length  actually  arrive  at  it.  This 
Bergman  demonftrated  to  be  the  cafe  with  that  variety  of 
calcareous  fpar  called  dog-tooth  fpar,  by  an  a&ual  diffec- 
tion  of  the  cryftal ; he  difcovered  the  various  directions  of 
the  cryftalline  laminae  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  by  re. 
moving  thefe  in  fucceffion,  he  arrived  at  a rhomboidal  (olid, 
divifible  only  by  planes  parallel  to  itsfurfaces,  and  therefore 
unfufceptible  of  undergoing  any  further  change  of  form. 
But  in  an  attempt  to  apply  this  brilliant  difcovery  to  an- 
other variety  of  calcareous  fpar,  he  was  not  equally  fuc- 
cefsful  as  at  firft,  and  appears  to  have  proceeded  no  further 
in  the  inveftigation  of  the  fubjett. 

Much  about  the  time  of  Bergman’s  difcoveries,  M.  Hauy 
Lad  begun  to  inveftigate  the  fame  fubjeft  ; he  duly  appre- 
ciated the  difcovery  of  the  Swedifn  philofopher,  adopted 
his  fundamental -propoiition,  and  by  a moft  maflerly  combi- 
nation of  algebraical  and  geometrical  realoning,  with  un  par- 
alleled dexterity  in  the  dilfeflion  of  cryffals,  he  has  pro- 
duced a theory  of  their  formation  molt  remarkably  beautiful 
and  confident,  and  which  has  been  applied  by  him  with  the 
happieft  fuccefs,  in  the  refolntion  of  the  molt  intricate 
figures,  and  the  reduction  of  them  to  the  molt  limple  pri- 
mitive forms.  We  lhall  therefore  conclude  this  article  by  a 
detailed  view  of  M.  Hauy’s  Theory  of  the  Structure  of 
Crvftals. 

The  mechanical  divilion  of  cryftals  is  the  only  method  by 
which  their  primitive  forms  can  with  certainty  be  determined  ; 
and  from  the  refuhs  of  a multitude  of  thefe  diffeCtions,  the 
following  general  conclufion  (fubjeCt  to  certain  reftrifrtions, 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,)  may  be  deduced  ; that 
all  cryltals  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies,  (that  is,  which 
agree  in  their  chemical  compofition,)  however  great  may  be 
the  difference  of  their  external  figures,  are  reducible  by  the 
fucceffive  ablfraCtion  of  their  laminae  to  one  and  the  fame  pri- 
mitive form.  This  will  bed  be  illuftrated  by  a few  ex- 
amples. 

Take  a regular  hexahedral  prifm  of  calcareous  fpar, 
(Crystallography,  Theory  of,  Plate  I.  figs,  i,  2.)  If 
an  attempt  is  made  to  divide  this,  upon  the  edges  adjacent 
to  the  bafes,  it  will  be  found  that  only  three  alternate  edges 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cryltal,  reprefented  by  the 
letters  If,  c d,  h tn,  will  admit  of  being  thus  divided  : it  will 
aifo  be  found  that  only  three  alternate  edge-1  at  the  lower 
extremity  can  be  divided,  and  that  thefe  edges  indead  of 
correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  upper  extremity  as  l'f,  c' d', 
//  m’,  are  the  intervening  ones  d'  f , h'  c',  l' m! . The  fix  l'ec- 
t ion's  being  made  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  will  pro- 
Ouse  a like  number  of  trapezoidal  planes,  three  of  which 
are  reprefented  in  jig.  2,  namely,  pp  0 0,  a a h h,  tin  i i.  Each 
of  thefe  planes  will  exhibit  a degree  of  poiifh  and  luilre,  by 
which  it  will  be  readily  recognized  as  the  area  of  one  of 
thofe  cryffealime  laminae  of  which  the  whole  folid  is  com- 


pofed ; and  if  the  prifm  is  divided  in  any  other  dire&ion, 
it  will  be  evident,  from  the  roughnefs  and  dullnefs  of  the 
fraCtured  furface,  that  fuch  feCtion  does  not  correfpond  with 
any  of  the  natural  joints  of  the  cryftal.  The  divifion  of  the 
cryftal  being  continued  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  firft  lec- 
tions, it  will  happen,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  areas  of  the 
bafes  will  be  continually  leffening,  at  the  fame' time  that  the 
height  of  the  lateral  faces  will  be  diminiftiing,  and  where 
the  bafes  are  completely  obliterated  the  prifm  will  have 
been  converted  into  a dodecahedron,  with  pentagonal  faces', 
fix  of  which,  as  0 0 i O e,  oYki  i,  &c.  are  the  refidues  cf  the 
original  faces  of  the  prifm,  and  the  fix  others,  as'EAIso, 
O A'  K i i,  & c.  are  the  immediate  refults  of  the  mechanical 
divifion. 

The  feflion  of  the  cryftal  being  ftdl  perfevered  in,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  terminal  planes  will  preferve  their  figure 
and  dimenfions,  while  the  height  of  the  lateral  ones  will  be 
continually  diminishing,  till  the  points  0,  h,  of  the  pentagon 
o I hit,  coinciding  with  the  points  i,  i,  and  fo  of  the  other 
points  fimilavly  fituated,  each  lateral  pentagon  is  re- 
duced to  a fimple  triangle,  as  in  Jig.  4.  And  when,  at 
length,  by  a continuation  of  the  fame  mechanical  divifion, 
thefe  triangles  have  difappeared,  all  the  original  faces  of  the 
prifm  being  completely  obliterated,  the  primitive  nucleus  cf 
the  cryftal  will  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of  an  obtufe  rhom- 
boid, the  large  angles  of  which,  E A I,  or  E O I,  meafure 
joi°  32'  13". 

If,  for  a Second  example,  we  take  a cryftal  of  dog-tooth 
calcareous  fpar  (fig.  6.),  it  wall  be  found  that,  by  making 
one  fedtion  through  the  edges  E O,  0 1;  a Second  throng  lit 
IK,  GK;  a third  through  G H,  E H ; a fourth  through. 
OI,  IK;  a fifth  through  GK,  GH;  and  a Sixth  through 
EH,  E O,  the  primitive  rhomboid  will  be  at  once  ob- 
tained ; whence  it  follows,  that  the  edges  above-mentioned 
correfpond  with  the  lateral  edges  of  the  primitive  nucleus,  as 
is  obvious,  at  firft  fight,  from  fig.  7,  which  reprefents  this 
primitive  figure,  inferibed  in  a pyramidal  dodecahedron,  with 
Scalene  triangular  faces. 

Thus,  in  like  manner,  all  the  cryftalline  forms  of  calca- 
reous fpar,  even  thofe  that  differ  the  moft  from  the  primitive 
one,  may  be  reduced  by  mechanical  divifion  in  the  directions 
of  their  laminae  to  the  rhomboid. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  primitive  form  of 
each  fpecies  is  conftant,  not  only  in  its  figure,  but  alio  in 
the  dimenfions  of  its  angles  ; but  when  we  find  that  there 
are  feveral  rhomboids  of  calcareous  Spar,  which  differ  vej-y 
materially  from  each  other  in  the  meafurements  of  their 
angles,  it  may  be  thought  that  this  circumftance  invalidates 
the  above  affertion.  But  this  objedlion,  though  plaulible,  is 
by  no  means  real  ; for  none  of  thefe  fecondary  rhomboids  are 
divifible  parallel  to  their  fides,  and,  therefore,  want  the 
effential  chara&eriftic  of  a primitive  cryftal  ; further,  they 
are  all  reducible  to  the  primitive  form  by  the  fucceffive  re- 
moval of  their  exterminal  laminae,  as  we  Shall  proceed  to  Shew, 
in  the  inftance  of  the  fecondary  rhomboid,  the  plane  angles 
of  which,  lurrounding  the  fummits,  are  jf  31'  20",  and 
which  is  reprefented  by  fig.  8,  inelofing  its  primitive  nucleus. 
In  order  to  ettedf  the  mechanical  divifion  of  this  cryftal, 
feftions  muft  be  made  parallel  to  the  fix  terminal  edges 
st,  s u,  sit,  at  one  extremity,  and  s’t',  s' it',  s'n',  at  the 
other,  fo  that  every  one  ot  thefe  fecondary  planes  (hall 
intercept  equal  and  Similar  portions  of  the'  two  adjacent 
faces  of  the  rhomboid.  Thefe  feCtions  will  produce  the  fix 
pentagons  r,  r,  r,  r , r , r,  (fig.  . ) and  it  is  eafv  totperceive 
that,  by  fucceffive  fett  10:1s  parallel  to  thefe,  the  original 
faces  of  the  rhomboid  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  pri- 
mitive rhomboid  A A'  (fig,  8.)  will  be  produced.  It  A 
gtz/  . f ‘to 
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to  be  remarked  alfo,  that  the  faces  of  this  primitive  rhom- 
boid incline  in  the  fame  degree  towards  the  common  axis, 
as  the  edges  s t,  s u,  sn,  &c.'  to  which  thefe  faces  are  parallel. 
But  the  ^dges  above  mentioned  form  larger  angles  with  the 
axis,  than  would  be  produced  by  the  oblique  diagonals  s n', 
st',su’,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  faces  s t ri  u, 
sni'u,  stun;’,  whence  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  rhomboid 
extradited  by  mechanical  divifion,  the  angles  of  the  fummit 
will  he  fenfibly  larger  than  the  correfponding  ones  in  the 
containing  rhomboid. 

If,  inftead  of  calcareous  fpar,  a cryftal  belonging  to  an- 
other fpecies  is  divided  in  a diredlion  parallel  to  its  laminae,  a 
different  fhaped  nucleus  will  be  eliminated.  For  example,  a 
cube  of  floor  fpar  will  afford  a regular  odlohtdron,  by  di- 
viding it  parallel  to  its  eight  folid  angles  ; thefe  will  full  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  bf  equilateral  triangles  ; and, 
at  length,  when  the  faces  of  the  cube  have  entirely  dif- 
appeartd,  the  cryital  will  be  converted  into  the  regular 
oftohedron.  Thus  alfo  the  primitive  form  of  heavy  fp3r  will 
be  found  to  be  a llraight  prifm  with  rhomboidal  bafes  ; that 
of  apatite,  a regular  hexahedral  prifm  ; that  of  galena,  a 
cube,  &c.  It  is  not  always  neceffary  to  diffedl  a crvftal,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  form  ; for  we  find  natural 
r-homboids  of  calcareous  fpar,  odlohedrons  of  fliior  fpar,  See. 
which,  in  every  refpedl,  exactly  correfpond  with  the  primi- 
tive nuclei  extradled  mechanically  from  other  varieties  of  the 
above  fpecies.  Thefe  natural  primitive  forms,  however,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  of  lefs  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
fecondary,  or  derivative  forms. 

The  number  of  primitive  forms,  as  yet  afeertained,  is 
only  fix  ; namely,  the  parallelopiped  (including  the  cube 
and  rhomboid) ; the  odlohedron  ; the  tetrahedron  ; the  re- 
gular hexahedral  prifm  ; the  dodecahedron,  with  rhombic 
planes,  all  equal  and  fimilar  ; and  the  dodecahedron,  with 
triangular  planes  compofed  of  two  llraight  pyramids,  united 
by  a common  bafe. 

The  nucleus,  or  primitive  form  of  a cryftal,  is,  however, 
by  no  means  the  ultimate  refult  of  its  mechanical  divifion  ; 
for  every  primitive  form  admits  of  fucctffive  fedlions  parallel 
to  its  faces,  till  it  becomes  no  longer  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye  ; and  certain  nuclei  are  alfo  fufceptible  of  tranfverfe  or 
diagonal  fedlions,  the  refult  of  which  is  a figure  different 
from  that  of  the  primitive  cryftal.  The  form  produced  by 
the  ultimate  divifion  of  a cryftal,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
reorefentative  of  its  integrant  particles , and  this  is  the  lad 
term  to  which  mechanical  divifion  is  capable  of  being  car- 
ried ; the  elementary,  or  chemical  component  particles,  not 
being  fufceptible  of  feparation  from  each  other  by  any 
other  means  than  chemical  attradlion,  which  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  mechanical  force. 

If  the  primitive  form  of  a cryftal  is  a parallelopiped,  and 
can  be  fubdivided  only  by  fedlions,  parallel  to  its  faces,  it  is 
evident  that  the  figure  of  the  integrant  particles  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  primitive  nucleus.  Thus,  the  primitive  form 
of  calcareous  fpar  is  a rhomboid  ; and  becaufe  this  rhomboid 
is  divifible  only  by  ledtions,  parallel  to  its  faces,  it  ncceffarily 
follows,  that  the  form  of  its  integrant  particles  is  alfo  a 
rhomboid.  But  it  is  poffible  that  the  primitive  parallelopiped 
may  be  divided  alfo  by  planes  not  parallel  to  the  external 
faces.  For  example  ; let  A A'  K H (Jig.  io.)  be  a rhom- 
boid, divifible  at  the  fame  time,  parallel  to  the  fix  rhombs 
by  which  it  is  bounded,  and  in  the  diredtion  of  the  fhort 
diagonals  of  the  faces.  Thefe  latter  fedlions  will  divide  the 
rhomboid  into  fix  tetrahedrons,  which,  in  Jg.  io,  are  repre- 
fented  as  furrounding  the  nucleus,  which  may  thus  be  con- 
fidered as  made  up  of  tetrahedral  integrant  particles.  This 
peculiarity  of  ftrudlure  is  found  in  the  tourmaline. 

An  example  of  the  integrant  particles,  differing  in  figure 


from  the  primitive  nucleus,  although  this  latter  is  divifible 
only  parallel  to  its  external  faces,  is  afforded  by  the 
apatite.  The  primitive  form  of  this  mineral  is  a re- 
gular hexahedral  prifm,  which  may  be  fubdivided  only  by 
fedlions  parallel  to  its  bafes  and  Tides  ; buc  from  this  divifion 
will  refult  an  affemblnge  of  triangular  prifms,  as  is  plain 
from  the  mere  infpedlion  of  Jg.  40,  in  which  one  of  the 
bafes  of  the  prifm  is  repreiented  as  divided  into  equilateral 
triangles,  each  of  which  is  the  bafe  of  a fmall  triangular 
prifm,  reprefenting  an  integrant  particle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  forms  of  the  integrant 
particles  of  all  cryftals  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of 
the  three  above-mentioned,  namely,  the  tetrahedron,  the 
moll  fimple  of  all  the  pyramids  ; the  triangular  prifm, 
the  molt  fimple  of  all  the  prifms  ; and  the  parallelopiped, 
the  moll  fimple  of  all  thofe  folids,  the  faces  of  which 
are  parallel  to  each  other  by  pairs.  And  fince  every 
plane  folid  mull  be  bounded  by  at  lead  four  furfaces,  it 
is  evident  that  the  three  forms  above-mentioned,  in  which 
the  number  of  faces  is  fucceftively  four,  five,  and  fix,  are 
poffeffed  of  the  greateft  fimplicity  poffible. 

This  general  fimplicity  is,  however,  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  almolt  infinite  variety  in  the  dimenfions  of  the 
integrant  particles,  and  the  meafurements  of  their  feveral 
angles.  Thus,  the  parallelopiped  may  be  redlangulir,  form- 
ing a cube  or  fquare  prifm  ; or  may  be  oblique-angular, 
forming  an  infinite  variety  of  rhomboids.  The  triangular 
prifm  tlfo  may  be  equilateral  or  ifofctles;  and  the  pyra- 
midal tetrahedron  may  exhibit  analogous  diverfities. 

There  are,  however,  certain  forms  of  integrant  particles, 
as  well  as  of  primitive  nuclei,  which  are  common  to  two  or 
more  different  fubftances.  Iron  pyrites  and  common  fait, 
for  example,  have  each  of  them  a cube  for  their  primitive 
nucleus : ruby  and  native  bifmuth  prefent  the  regular  odto- 
hedron.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  thofe  forms  w'hich 
are  common  to  feveral  minerals,  are  characterized  by  the 
utmoft  poffible  fimplicity  and  regularity,  as  the  cube,  the 
regular  odlohedron,  the  dodecahedron  with  rhombic 
planes. 

It  remains  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  peculiar  modes 
of  arrangement  followed  by  the  integrant  particles,  by  which 
are  produced  thofe  regular  coverings  of  cryllalline  laminae, 
which  difguife,  under  luch  various  forms,  one  and  the  fame 
primitive  nucleus. 

Now,  experiment  and  obfervation  (hew,  that  this  cover- 
ing matter  is  an  aflemblage  of  laminae,  which,  proceeding 
from  the  primitive  nucleus  as  a centre,  conllantly  decreafe  in 
extent,  either  on  all  fide0,  equally,  or  more  on  fome  than 
on  others.  This  decrement  is  effedlea  by  regular  fubtrac- 
tions  of  one  or  more  row's  of  integrant  particles,  either  on 
the  Tides  or  folid  angles  of  the  primitive  form.  A few 
fimple  inftances  will  ferve  to  give  a clear  idea  of  the  laws  to 
which  thefe  decrements  are  fubjedl. 

Let  s s'  (Jg.  11.)  reprefent  i’econdary  cryftal,  in  form  of 
a rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  with  a cube  for  its  primitive 
nucleus.  In  order  to  extract  this  nucleus,  it  is  neceffary  to 
remove,  fucceffivtiy,  the  fix  folid  angles,  compofed  of  four 
plines  each,  as  s,  r,  t , &c.  by  fedlions  palling  through  the 
ihort  diagonals  of  the  three  rhombic  faces,  of  which  the 
fummits  O A'  are  compofed  5 the  planes  of  thefe  fedlions 
will  form  as  many  fquares,  A E O I,  E O O'  E',  IOO'  I', 
&c.yfg.  12,  which  are  the  faces  of  the  cube. 

Now,  fuppofe  that  each  of  the  faces  of  the  cube  fupports 
a feries  of  decreafing  laminae,  compofed  of  cubical  particles, 
every  one  of  which  exceeds  that  immediately  above  it,  by 
one  row  of  particles  on  each  of  its  four  fides  ; the  necef- 
fary refult,  therefore,  will  be  the  formation  of  fix  quad- 
rangular pyramids,  refembling  flights  of  Heps,  refting  on 

the 
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the  fix  faces  of  the  primitive  cube.  Three  of  thefe  pyra- 
mids are  reprefented  in  Jig.  13,  having'  their  fummits  at 
t , l,  r' . Thefe  iix  quadrangular  pyramids  are  compofed  of 
twenty-four  triangles,  as  Of  I,  O 1 1,  &c.  ; but  becaufe 
the  decrement  is  uniform,  from  s to  i,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  the 
oppofite  triangles  of  two  adjacent  pyramids  are  on  the  fame 
level  and  form  a rhomb,  as  j O t I.  The  furface  of  this 
fecondary  folid  will,  therefore,  be  bounded  by  twelve  equal 
and  fimilir  rhombs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rhomboidal 
dodecahedron  (Jig.  11.)  will  be  recompofed. 

This  dodecahedron  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  13,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  progrefiive  decrement  of  the  fuperpofed 
1 iminte  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  cubical  nucleus,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  has  each  of  its  faces  compofed  of  17  rows 
of  integrant  particles,  which  w 11  give  289  for  the  area  of 
each  iurface,  and  491.3  for  the  (olid  contents  of  the  cube. 
This  primitive  form  is  covered  by  eight  fuperpofed  laminae, 
(the  upper  confiding  of  a fingle  particT)  the  length  of  the 
fides  of  which  are  equal,  rcfpedftively,  to  15,  13,  11,  9,  7, 
5,  3,  1 particles,  forming  a feries,  the  common  difference  of 
which  is  2,  there  being  one  row  fubtradied  from  each 
end. 

If,  to  the  above  reprefentation  of  integrant  particles, 
which,  however  coarfe,  has  yet  the  advantage  of  being 
obvious  to  the  eye,  we  fubftitute,  in  imagination,  the  almoft 
in  finitely  delicate  ftrudlure  of  real  cryftals,  we  muft  conceive 
the  primitive  nucleus  as  compofed  of  a vail  multitude  of  cubes, 
each  of  which  fingly  is  imperceptible ; in  which  cafe,  the 
number  of  fuperpoled  laminae  will  alfo  be  far  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  hypothefis.  Hence  it  wdl  fellow,  that  the 
ffriae,  formed  upon  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedron,  by  the 
alternate  fakant  and  re-entering  angles  of  the  fuperpofed 
laminae,  though  they  really  exift,  will  yet,  from  their  minute- 
nefs,  be  invilible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  example  juft  given,  the  ratio  of  the  decrement  is 
equal  to  two  rows  of  integrant  particles  fubtradfed  from 
the  breadth  of  the  fuperpofed  lamina  ; therefore,  the  height 
of  the  pyramid  thus  produced  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
one  of  the  fides  of  its  bafe  ; but  the  ratio  may  be  equal  to 
one,  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  rows,  in  which  cafes  the  height 
will  be  to  the  breadth  of  the  pyramid,  as  1 : 1,  3 : 1,  | : 
I,  -3-  : 1,  ; i-  But  the  decrements  of  thefe  fuperpofed 

or  fecondary  lamina,  may  be  confidered  as  taking  place, 
not  merely  in  breadth,  but  in  height  ; and  the  ratio  or  com- 
mon difference  of  thefe  latter  may  alfo  vary  from  one  to  fix 
rows  of  integrant  particles,  in  which  cafes  the  height 
will  be  to  the  breadth  of  the  pyramid,  as  1 : f,  1 : 1 : 

1 : L 1 : y,  X : £.  It  not  unfrcquently  happens,  that 
thefe  two  kinds  of  decrement  are  united  in  the  fame  cryftal ; 
and  to  this  circumftance  it  is  that  the  great  variety  of  cryf- 
talline  forms,  under  which  the  fame  fubftance  appears,  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

The  dodecahedral  iron  pyrites,  with  pentagonal  faces,  is 
an  example  of  the  combination  of  the  two  modes  of  decre- 
ment. The  primitive  nucleus  of  this  fubftance  is  a cube, 
the  pofition  of  which,  with  regard  to  the  circumfcribing 
dodecahedron,  is  evident  from  the  mere  infpedtion  of  Jig.  13. 
In  this  the  fuperpofed  laminae,  inltead  of  forming  pyramids, 
as  in  the  foregoing  example,  compofe  very  obtufe,  wedge- 
fhaped  folids,  bounded  by  two  trapeziums,  as  O \p  q, 
A E/  7,  and  two  ifofceles  triangles  E^»o,  A 7 I. 

Now  fuppofe  a decrement  to  take  place  by  two  rows  in 
breadth  between  the  fides  O I and  A E,  II'  and  O O', 
EO  and  E'O',  and  fo  in  like  manner  on  the  oppofite 
fquares,  and  that  a decrement,  by  two  rows  in  height, 
takes  place  at  the  fame  time  between  the  fides  E O and 
A I,  01  and  O'  I',  O O'  and  EE';  it  is  then  obvious 


that  the  two  kinds  of  decrement  are  carried  on  upon  the 
different  faces  of  the  cube  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  crofs  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  three  diredf ions.  And  the  decre- 
ment, by  two  rows  in  breadth,  tending  to  produce  a more 
inclined  face  than  the  decrement  by  two  rows  in  height, 
each  pile  of  fuperpofed  laminae  will  terminate  not  in  a point, 
but  will  produce  a wedge-fhaped  folid.  Jig.  i6;  that  is  to 
fay,  it  will  be  terminated  by  the  edge  p 7 or  tn  and  if  the 
directions  of  thefe  two  edges  are  compared  with  that  of  the 
edge  rs,  (Jigs.  14  and  15.)  which  terminates  the  pile  raifed 
on  the  face  E O O'E'  of  the  nucleus,  it  will  be  piain  that 
thefe  three  edges  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Further,  each  trapezium,  as  Oy>yI  (Jigs.  15  and  16.) 
being  on  the  fame  plane  as  the  triangle  0/1,  which  belongs 
to  the  adjacent  pile,  will  be  confounded  with  it,  and  the 
rtfult  of  this  union  will  be  the  pentagon  p O t I 7,  whence 
it  follows  that  the  whole  folid  will  be  bounded  by  twelve 
equal  and  fimilar  pentagonal  faces,  on  account  or  the  regu- 
lar form  of  the  nucleus  and  the  fymmetry  of  its  decrements. 

Both  the  kinds  of  decrement  which  we  have  hitherto  de- 
fended, commence  from  the  fides  or  edges  of  the  primitive 
nucleus  ; but  thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  explain  all  the  va- 
rieties  of  form  prefented  by  fecondary  cryftals.  Both  ob- 
fervation  and  calculation  demonftrate  that  there  are  alfo 
decrements  commencing  from  the  angles,  and  proceeding 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  diagonals  of  the  faces.  This 
is  proved  from  the  circumftance,  that  the  fame  fubftanees 
which,  having  a cube  for  their  primitive  nucleus,  appear 
under  the  forms  of  the  pentagonal  and  rhomboidal  dodeca- 
hedrons, are  alfo  found  under  that  of  the  regular  odtohe- 
dron.  It  feems,  indeed,  at  firft  fight,  very  poffible  to  de- 
duce this  odtohedron  from  a decrement  on  the  edges  of  the 
cubic  nucleus,  for  if  the  fecondary  lamina  are  confidered  as 
fuperpofed  only  on  two  oppofite  faces  of  the  cube,  as  for 
example  on  AEOI,  and  A'E'O'I',  ( Jig . 20.)  there  will 
be  formed  on  thefe  bafes  two  pyramids,  and  if  the  faces  of 
each  pyramid  are  fuppofed  to  be  prolonged  till  they  meet, 
which  will  be  effedted  merely  by  a continuation  of  the  fame 
law  of  decrement  by  which  the  pyramids  themfclves  are 
formed,  there  will  be  produced  an  oftohedron,  the  angles 
of  which  will  vary  as  the  decrement  has  been  made  by  the 
fubtradiion  of  one  or  more  rows.  But  it  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  by  calculation,  that  no  law  of  decrement,  however 
complex,  will  produce  an  odiohedron,  the  faces  of  which 
are  equi'ateral  triangles,  if  this  decrement  takes  place  from 
the  edges  of  a cubical  nucleus. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  vve  actually  diffedt  a regular  odfo- 
hedron,  moulded  on  a -„ue,  we  (hall  perceive  that  this 
primitive  nucleus  is  fo  fituated  with  regard  to  the  cdfohe- 
dron,  that  each  of  the  eight  lolid  angles  of  the  former  cor- 
relpond  with  the  centres  of  the  triangular  faces  of  the  lat- 
ter ; a faff  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  hypothefis  of  a 
decrement  on  the  edges.  Fig.  20,  reprefents  this  arrange- 
ment, and  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  difengage  the  nu- 
cleus, it  is  neceffary  to  dellroy  the  iix  folid  angles  of  the 
odtohedron  by  fedtions  perpendicular  to  the  axes  paffing 
through  thefe  fame  angles,  and  therefore  of  courfe  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  cube. 

In  order  to  explain  the  law  of  decrement  on  the  angles 
which  takes  place  in  the  preceding  example,  let  O 1 I'O' 
(Jig.  21.)  be  one  of  the  faces  of  the  cubic  nucleus,  fubdi- 
vided  into  a multitude  of  Idler  fquares,  which  are  the  bafes 
of  an  equal  number  of  integrant  particles.  Thefe  rows  of 
particles  may  be  confidered  in  two  different  diredBons, 
namely,  as  parallel  to  the  fides,  as  the  row  a,  n,  q , r',  s’ , 
or  as  parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  the  face,  as  the  rows  a,  b, 
c,  d , Si c.  n,  t,  1}  m,  &c.  7,  v,  u,  &c. 
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The  particles  of  the  rows  parallel  to  the  Tides,  tquch 
each  other  by  one  of  their  faces,  and  are  in  a ftate  of  Am- 
ple juxt&pofition.  But  the  particles  of  the  rows  parallel 
to  the  diagonals,  touch  each  other  only  by  one  of  their 
edges,  and  each  row  is,  as  it  were,  locked  into  that  adja- 
cent to  it  on  each  fide.  Now  it  appears  that  the  lamince 
fuperpofed  on  the  faces  of  a cubic  nucleus,  or  of  any  other, 
not  unfrequently  decreafe  by  the  fubtra&ion  of  diagonal 
rows  of  particles.  In  this  cafe  the  fecondary  faces  thus 
produced,  are  not  ftriated,  (as  they  are  where  the  decre- 
ment takes  place  parallel  to  the  edges,)  but  fet,  all  over, 
with  points,  which  being  all  on  the  fame  level,  and  of  ex- 
treme minutenefs,  appear  to  the  eye  like  a plane  furface. 
If  now  we  fuppofe  all  the  laminse  fuperpofed  on  a cubical 
nucleus,  to  decreafe  by  one  row  on  all  the  angles  of  the  nu- 
cleus, this  decrement  will  produce  the  regular  odtohedron, 
the  mechanical  divifion  of  which  has  been  already  defcribed. 

In  order  to  explain  the  operation  of  this  law  of  decre- 
ment, let  AE  O I,  (Jg-  23,  A.)  be  the  upper  furface  of 
a cubical  nucleus  compoted  of  eighty-one  fmaller  fquares 
reprefenting  an  equal  number  of  integrant  particles.  The 
firft  of  the  fuperpofed  laminae  will  be  of  the  form  reprefent- 
ed  (Jig.  23,  B.)  and  will  be  fo  placed  on  the  face  of  the  nu- 
cleus, that  the  points  e,  a,  0,  i,  of  the  latter,  correfpond 
with  the  points  e,  a',  o’,  i',  of  the  former.  According  to 
this  difpofition  the  fquares  Ee,  A a,  O 0,  I i,  (Jg.  A.)  re- 
main uncovered,  which  is  the  firft  effect  produced  by  the 
particular  decrement  juft  mentioned.  It  is  further  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  fides  QV,  P N,  LC,  F G,  ( Jg.  B.) 
exceed  by  one  row  the  corresponding  fides  A E,  E O, 
O I,  I A,  (Jg.  A.),  this  being  necefiary  in  order  that  the 
nucleus  ftiouid  be  covered  on  the  above  fides,  and  that  the 
folid  ftiouid  increafe  in  the  ufual  manner  in  thofe  parts  to 
which  this  particular  law  of  decrement  does  not  extend. 

The  upper  lurface  of  the  fecond  laminae  will  be  fimilar  to 
B K H D,  ( Jg . 23,  C.)  and  it  is  to  be  placed  on  the  pre- 
ceding, fo  that  the  points  e" , a",  i",  0" , may  coincide  with 
the  points  e' , a’,  i’,  o',Jg.  B,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  fquares  which  have  their  external  angles  fituated  at 
S,  R,  V,  P,  T,  M,  G,  &c.  will  be  left  uncovered 
by  the  fubtratlion  of  one  row  of  particles.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved, alfo,  that  the  folid  continues  to  increafe  on  the  fides 
analogous  to  E A,  E O,  A I.  O I,  (Jg.  A.);  but  as  the 
eilccfi  of  the  decrement  is  continually  contracting  the  fur- 
face of  the  laminae,  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonals,  there 
is  only  a fingle  cube  added  on  the  fides  B,  K,  H,  D, 
(Jg.  C.)  not  fubjedf  to  the  decrement,  iniltad  of  the  five 
cubes  by  which  the  preceding  lamina  is  terminated  oh  the 
fides  QV,  PN,  LC,  EG,  (Jg.  B.) 

The  furfaces  of  the  fuperpofed  laminae,  which  hitherto 
have  be; n octagonal,  as  Jg.  B,  having  by  the  progrefiive 
riled  of  the  decrement  become  fquare,  as  Jg.  C,  will  now 
decreafe  on  all  their  fides  at  the  fame  time,  io  that  the  next 
Emilia  will  have  for  its  furface  the  fquare  B\  K',  H',  D', 
( Jg.  D.)  bei  -g  lefs  by  one  row  of  particles  on  each  fide 
tfiKti  the  preceding  fquare  (Jg'.  C.)  ftid  fo  placed  upon  it 
that  the  prints  c,  f , IS,  g' , (fig.  D.),  correfpond  with  the 
points  c,  f,  h,  g,  {Jg.  C.) 

Vi  j f;gs.  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  reprefent  the  five  fucceed- 
ing  lacu;  :c  necefiary  to  compleat  the  pyramid,  the  latter  of 
v 'rich,  forming  the  fumrnic  of  t^e  pyramid,  is  only  a fingle 
cube. 

, From  the  above  deferiprion  it  will  appear  that  the  laminae 
fuperp  fed  on  the  fiafe  E,  A,  I,  O,  (Jg.  A.)  produce  by 
the  union  of  their  deertafing  edges,  four  faces,  which  pro- 
c<  'd h 1 : * farm . the  points  E,  A,  Q,  I,  incline  towards  each 
fiber,  forming  a pyramidal  furfimit. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  alfo,  that  the  fuperpofed  laminae 
begin  by  increafing  in  length,  as  is  obvious  from  Jgs,  E 
and  C,  and  then  gradually  diminifh,  as,  is  reprefented  111 
the  fucceeding  figures.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  fecondary 
faces  themfelves  firft  enlarge  to  a certain  point,  and  then 
diminifh,  fo  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  two  triangles, 
joined  at  their  bafes,  or  in  other  words,  a quadrilateral 
figure.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  Jg.  24,  in  which  the 
inferior  angle  0 coincides  with  the  angle  O of  the  primitive 
nucleus  (Jg.  20.)  and  the  diagonal  t x,  reprefents  the  fide 
HK  of  the  lamina  B K H D ( fig.  23,  C.)  ; and  becaufe 
the  fuperpofed  laminae  that  produce  the  triangle  7 0 x 
(Jg.  24.)  are  lefs  in  number  than  thofe  of  which  the  tri- 
angle t j-  x is  compofed,  the  latter  triangle  will  be  much 
higher  than  the  former. 

The  furface  of  the  fecondary  cryftal  will  therefore  be 
made  up  of  24  quadrilateral  planes,  difpofed  in  threes 
round  each  folid  angle  of  the  nucleus  ; but,  as  in  decre- 
ments that  take  place  by  one  row  on  every  edge,  the  op- 
pofite  faces  on  each  edge  are  in  the  fame  plane,  fo  in  de- 
crements by  one  row  on  the  angles,  the  three  fecondary 
faces  that  are  produced  round  each  iolid  angle,  as  O 
(Jg.  20.)  are  alfo  on  a level,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  as  forming  only  a fingle  one ; and  fince  a cube  has 
eight  folid  angles,  each  compofed  of  three  plane  ones,  the 
fecondary  cryftal  will  have  eight  faces,  which,  cn  account 
of  the  regularity  of  the  nucleus,  will  be  equilateral  triangles  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  cryftal  will  be  a regular  o&ohedron. 
One  of  thefe  triangles  is  reprefented,  Jg.  26,  fo  as  to  (how 
the  arrangement  of  the  fmall  cubical  particles  by  which  it 
is-  produced. 

The  above  may  ferve  to  give  a general  idea  of  M.fHauy’s 
Theory  of  Cry ftallography,  for  a more  full  account  of 
which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  firft  vol.  of  this 
author’s  “ Traite'  de  Mineralogie.” 

CRYSTALS,  in  the  Arts.  When  any  piece  of  work- 
manship in  cryftal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  method  of 
recovering  its  luftre  without  hurting  its  polifh,  is  this : mix 
together  fix  parts  common  water,  and  one  part  brandy;  boil 
thefe  over  a brilk  fire,  and  let  the  cryftal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a 
boiling  ftate,  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  out,  and 
rub  it  carefullyover  with  a brufti  dipped  in  the  fame  liquor; 
after  this,  it  is  not  to  be  left  to  dry  of  itfelf,  but  to  be 
wiped  with  a clean  napkin,  and  its  furface  will  by  this 
means  be  perfectly  cleaned,  and  rendered  as  bright  as  at 
firft,  without  that  injury  to  the  points  of  the  cutting,  or  to 
the  furfaces  of  the  planes  or  facets,  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  confequence  of  doing  it  by  mere  rubbing  or 
wiping. 

Natural  cryftal  may  be  reduced,  by  calcination,  into  the 
ftate  of  the  bodies  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline 
falts,  and  makes  a molt  fine  and  valuable  fntt.  The  method 
of  doing  it  is  this : calcine  natural  cryftal  in  a crucible  ; 
when  it  is  red  hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water  to  quench  it  ; 
repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible,  that  no  dull 
or  afhes  may  get  in  and  mix  with  the  cryftal;  dry  this  cal- 
cined rnafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder;  mik 
three  pounds  of  this  powder  with  two  pour,d3  of  pure  falts 
of  polverine,  or  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  red  lead,  and 
Vvitn  thefe  make  fritt,  and  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
manganefe,  or  other  tinging  fubftance;  walk  this  ofeen  hi 
cold  water,  and  after  a proper  time,  work  it ; it  will  yield 
a mod  beautiful  glafs.  Some  have  pretended  to  colour 
cryilals  by  thus  fufing  them,  and  imparting  the  various 
tinges  to  them  while  in  a melted  ftate.  But  as  they  cannot 
be  fufed  by  the  heat  of  furnaces,  without  the  medium  of 
Tome  fluxing  body  added  to  them,  their  texture1  and  pro- 
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p.erties  are  fo  changed,  or  rather  the  glafs  produced  by  the 
compofition  is  fo  different  from  the  cryftal  ilftlf,  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  advantage  in  employing  rock  cryf- 
tal in  fuch  a compofition  preferable  to  flints.  Hand.  Arts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

Natural  cryftal  may  be  coloured  of  feveral  colours,  with- 
out melting  or  running  it  into  glafs,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Take  a number  of  pieces  of  fine,  clear,  and  pure  cryf- 
tal, of  various  fizes,  of  white  arfenic,  and  yellow  orpiment 
in  powder,  of  each  two  ounces;  fal  ammoniac,  one  ounce; 
powder  this  alfo,  and  mix  them  well  together;  put  this 
povyder  into  a ft  rang  crucible  ; and  lay  upon  it  the  pieces 
of  cryftal  in  their  natural  ftate,  then  cover  this  crucible  with 
another,  mouth  to  mouth  ; lute  them  well,  and  when  the 
lute  is  dry,  fet  them  in  coals,  which  kindle  by  little  and 
little  ; and  when  they  begin  to  fire,  let  them  kindle  of 
themfelves,  and  they  will  then  fmoak  very  much.  Let  this 
be  done  in  a large  chimney,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  fumes. 
When  it  fumes  no  more,  let  the  fire  go  out  of  itfelf,  and  let 
all  Hand  till  cool ; then  unlute  the  crucibles,  and  take  out 
the  cryftals  ; thofe  at  top  will  be  coloured  to  a fine  yellow, 
with  a deep  and  pale  red,  the  colours  of  the  common  fine 
and  balafs  ruby,  with  beautiful  fpots ; and  thofe  which  are 
at  the  bottom  upon  the  powder,  will  be  of  a watery  colour, 
mottled  like  that  of  the  viper.  This  cryftal  comes  out  fo 
fair  from  this  procefs,  that  it  may  be  cut  as  a gem  ; and 
though  many  are  fpoiled,  yet,  in  making  a large  quantity, 
there  are  always  fome  fair  and  perfect.  Neri’s  Art  oi  Glafs. 
p.  117.  See  Doubletts,  and  Opal. 

Bnptifta  Porta  diredls  to  colour  cryftals  by  keeping  them 
immerfed  for  four  or  five  hours  in  a melted  mixture  of  ful- 
phur,  crude  antimony,  orpiment,  arfenic,  and  tutty.  In 
thefe  operations,  the  cryftals  feem  to  imbibe  fome  of  the 
vapours  of  the  metallic  fubftances ; though  the  method  of 
giving  colours  to  cryftals  by  cementation  feldom  or  ever 
fairly  fucceeds. 

Crystal,  Rock , in  Mineralogy  and  Natural  Hijlory. 
See  Quartz. 

Crystal  -glafs,  the  pureft  fort  of  glafs,  forming  the 
balls  of  the  fadlitious  gems.  For  a particular  defcription  of 
which,  fee  Glass,  the  manufacture  of. 

Crystal,  or  Cream  of  tartar , is  tartar  purified  and 
difl'olved,  and  again  cryftallized.  For  an  account  of  its 
properties,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it,  fee  Tartrite 
of  potafh,  ( acidulous . ) 

Crystal  of  tartar  chalyleated,  or  ferrum  tartarizatum  ; 
fee  Iron,  tartrite  of. 

Crystal  mineral , called  alfo  mineral  anodyne,  and  fal 
prunella , is  nitre  detonated  with  fulphur,  thus;  put  a pound 
of  nitre  in  a crucible,  and  fet  that  in  a furnace;  and  when 
the  nitre  is  in  fulion,  let  it  be  detonated  with  a dram  of 
fulphur  ; after  the  detonation  is  over,  pour  the  fluid  into 
moulds,  where  it  foon  hardens  into  a white  cryftalline 
mafs. 

Crystals  of  filler,  or  luna.  See  Silver,  nitrat  of. 

Crystals  of  Mars , called  alfo  fait,  or  vitriol  of  Mars  ; 
See  Iron,  fulphat  of. 

Crystals  of  Venus,  or  oi  copper,  is  nitrat  of  Copper; 
which  fee.  Acetite  of  copper,  or  cryftallized  verdegris, 
is  alfo  fometimes  called  by  this  name. 

Crystal  of  Iceland,  or  Ifland,  is  very  pure  calcareous 
fpar,  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prifms  ; for  a particular  defcrip- 
tion of  which,  fee  Limestone,  foliated. 

The  Iceland  cryftal  is  electrical,  and  when  rubbed  will 
draw  up  ftraws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fubftances,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  amber  does. 

The  vaft  maffes  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the  k .1 


mines  of  Derbyfinire,  though  they  are  not  externally  of  .the 
parallelepiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  cryftal,  nor  have  any- 
thing of  its  brightnefs  or  tranfparence  in  the  general  lump  5 
yet  when  they  are  broken,  they  feparate  into  rhomboidal 
fragments,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  found  to  be  tolerably  pel- 
lucid : all  thofe  which  are  fo,  have  the  property  of  the  Ice- 
land cry  ftal ; and  being  laid  upon  paper,  where  a black  line 
is  drawn,  they  all  fhew  that  line  double  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  real  Iceland  cryftal  does. 

Iceland  eryftal  bears  a red  heat  without  lofing  its  tranfpa- 
rency ; and,  in  a very  intenfe  heat,  calcines  without  fufion; 
lieeped  a day  or  two  in  wafer,-  it  lofes  its  natural  polifh. 

It  is  very  foft,  and  eafily  fcratched  with  the  point  of  a 
pin  ; it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  ftruck  againft  fteel ; and 
ferments,  and  is  perfeftly  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis.  It  is 
found  in  Iceland,  from  whence  it  has  its  name  ; and  in 
France,  Germany,  and  in  many  other  places.  In  England, 
fragments  of  other  fpars  are  very  often  miftaken  for  it,  many 
of  them  having,  in  fome  degree,  the  fame  property. 

Bartholine,  Huygens,  and  fir  Ifaac  New- ton,  have  dev- 
feribed  the  body  at  large,  but  have  accounted  it  either  a 
cryftal  or  a talc,  errors  which  could  not  have  happened, 
had  the  criterions  of  foffils  been  at  that  time  fixed  ; fince  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  recorded  its  property  o£  making  an  ebul- 
lition with  aqua  fortis,  which  alone  mull:  prove  that  it  is 
neither  talc  nor  cryftal,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  un- 
affedled  by  that  menftruum. 

The  phenomena  of  this  ftone  are  very  remarkable,  were 
firft  fuggelled  by  Bartholine,  and  have  been  examined  with 
great  accuracy  by  M.  Huygens,  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
1.  Whereas  in  other  -pellucid  bodies  there  is  only  one  re- 
fradlion,  in  this  there  are  two ; fo  that  objedls  viewed 
through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  Lranfparent  bodies,  a ray  falling  per- 
pendicularly on  the  furface,  pafies  ftraight  through,  with- 
out fullering  any  refradtion  ; and  an  oblique  ray  is  always 
divided;  in  Iceland  cryftal,  every  ray,  whether  perpendi- 
cular or  oblique,  becomes  divided  into  two,  by  means  of 
the  double  refradtion.  One  of  thefe  refradtions  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine  of  incidence  out  of  air  into 
cryftal,  being  to  the  fine  of  refradtion  as  five  to  three;  but 
the  other  is  perfedtly  new.  The  like  double  refradtion  is 
alfo  obferved  in  cryftal  of  the  rock,  though  much  lefs 
fenfibly. 

When  an  incident  ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moiety 
arrives  at  the  farther  furface,  that  refradled  in  the  firft  fur- 
face  after  the  ufual  manner,  is  refradled  entirely  alter  the 
ufual  manner  at  the  fecona;  and  that  refradled  in  the  un- 
ufual  manner  in  the  firft,  is  entirely  refradled  after  the  like 
manner  in  the  fecond  ; fo  that  each  emerges  out  of  the  fe- 
cond  furface,  parallel  to  the  firft  incident  ray.  Again,  if 
two  pieces  ox  this  cryftal  be  placed  over  each  other,  fo  that 
the  furfaces  of  the  one  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  ones 
of  the  other;  the  rays  refradled  in  the  ufual  manner  in  the. 
firft  furface  of  the  firft,  are  refradled  after  the  ufual  manner 
in  all  the  other  furfaces;  and  the  fame  uniformity  appears 
in  the  rays  refradled  after  the  u mi  foal  manner ; and  this  in 
any  inclination  of  the  furfaces,  provided  their  planes  of  per- 
pendicular refradtion  be  parallel. 

From  thefe  phenomena  fir  Ifaac  Newton  infers,  that. 
there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light  ; by  means 
whereof  fome  are,  here,  ccnftantly  refradled  after  the  ufual 
manner ; and  others  in  the  unufual  manner.  Were  not  the 
difference  original,  and  did  it  anfe  from  any  new  modifica- 
tions impreffed  on  the  rays  at  their  firft  refradtion,  it  wouid 
be  altered  by  new  modifications  in  the  three  following  ones; 
whereas,  in  fadt,  it  fuffers  no  alteration  at  all. 

Again, 
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Again,  he  hence  takes  occafion  to  fufpett,  that  the  rays 
©f  light  have  ftveral  hides,  endued  with  feveral  original  pro- 
perties ; for  it  appears  from  the  circumftances,  that  thefe 
are  not  two  forts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from  each 
other,  one  conttantly,  and  in  all  poiitions,  refradted  in  the 
ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  manner;  the  difference 
in  the  experiment  mentioned,  being  only  in  the  poiition  of 
the  fides  of  the  rays,  to  the  plane  of  perpendicular  refrac- 
tion. For  one  and  the  fame  ray  is  refracted  fometimes  after 
the  ufual,  and  fometimes  after  the  unufual  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  pofition  of  its  fides  to  the  cryftal  ; the  refradtion 
being  alike  in  both,  when  the  fides  of  the  rays  are  pointed 
the  fame  way  to  both,  but  different,  when  different. 

Every  ray,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  having  four 
fides,  or  quarters  ; two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
difpofe  the  ray  to  be  refradted  after  the  unufual  manner; 
and  the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions,  being 
in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  furfaces  ; and  fuffering  no  alterations,  for  what  ap- 
pears in  their  paffage  through  them,  muff  be  original  and 
connate. 

Father  Beccaria  corredts  the  obfervations  of  Huygens  and 
Newton  concerning  the  refradtion  of  rock  or  mountain  cryf- 
tal. The  double  refradtion  of  the  latter  happens,  when  a 
ray  paffes  through  two  fides  that  are  inclined  to  each  other, 
and  confequently  Hues  coloured  ; whereas  that  of  the  Ice- 
land cryftal  is  made  by  the  paffage  of  a ray  through  two  pa- 
rallel fides,  and  therefore  it  Hues  colourlefs.  He  fuggefts, 
that  there  may  be  other  fubftances,  in  which  there  is  a ma- 
nifold refradtion.  Gravelar.de  had  a prifm  of  Brafil  pebble, 
vvhich  had  a double  refradtion  at  each  angle,  but  of  a dif- 
ferent kind  from  one  another.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  part  ii. 
p.  487,  & c.  Mr.  B.  Martin  prepared  feveral  prifms  of  Ice- 
land cryftal,  which  exhibited  not  only  a double  but  a mul- 
tiple refradtion.  A fingle  prifm  produced  a fix-fold  refrac- 
tion ; and  by  combining  feveral  prifms,  a number  of  refrac- 
tions was  obtained  equal  to  the  produdt  of  thofe  of  the  fingle 
prifms;  i.  e.  a prifm  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to 
one  of  fix,  produced  a prifm  of  twelve  images,  &c.  Fie 
farther  obferves,  with  refpedt  to  Iceland  cryftal,  that  though 
the  fides  of  its  plane  of  perpendicular  refradtion  be  parallel 
to  one  another,  a beam  of  light  cranfmitted  through  them 
will  not  be  colourlefs ; in  which  property  it  differs  from  all 
other  known  fubftances.  See  Martin’s  Effay  on  Iceland 
Cryftal,  or  Prieltley’s  Hift.  of  Vifion,  period  vii.  $ 8. 
p,  54S,  & c.  See  Refraction. 

CRYSTALLINE  Lens,  or  Cryjlalline  Humour , in 
Anatomy,  a tranfparent  body,  nearly  fpherical  in  form ; 
imbedded  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  where 
it  is  enclofed  by  the  membrana  hyoloidea  pafting  before  and 
behind  it ; which  portions  of  membrane  form  its  cap- 
fule.  See  Eye. 

The  cryflalline  is  fet  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  like  a diamond  in  its  collet;  and  is  retained  there 
by  a membrane  which  furrounds  it ; and  which,  for  that 
reafon,  is  called  the  capfula  of  the  cryftalline.  This  mem- 
brane is  fometimes  alfo  called  cryftalloides ; and  by  others, 
on  account  of  its  finenefs,  which  refembles  that  of  a fpider’s 
web,  arachnoides. 

It  is  the  configuration  of  the  cryftalline  that  occafions 
perfons  to  be  either  myopes,  or  prefbytm  ; i.  e.  to  be  either 
long,  or  fhort-fighted  ; a difcovery  firft  fuggefted,  and 
proved  by  Maurolycus  of  Meffina,  in  a treatife,  De  Lumine 
& Umbra,  publifiied  in  1575.  Bapt.  Porta  thought  that 
this  humour  was  the  principal  feat  of  vifion. 

The  cryftalline  being  of  two  confidences,  outwardly  like 
a jelly,  but  toward  the  centre  as  hard  as  fait;  hence  fome 
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authors  think,  that  its  figure  may  be  varied  ; which  varia- 
tion they  fuppofe  to  be  effedted  by  the  ligamentum  ciliare. 
Hence,  Dr.  Grew,  and  others,  afcribe  to  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment a power  of  making  the  cryftalline  more  convex,  as  well 
as  of  moving  it  to  or  from  the  retina  : accordingly,  by  the 
laws  of  optics,  fomething  of  this  kind  is  abfolutely  nectffary 
to  diftindt  vfion  : for,  as  the  rays  from  diftant  objedts  di- 
verge lels  than  thofe  from  nigh  ones;  either  the  cryftalline 
humour  mull  be  capable  of  being  made  more  convex,  or 
more  flat  ; or  elfe  there  muft  be  an  elongation  of  the  eye,  or 
of  the  diflance  between  that  and  the  retina. 

The  cryftalline  humour,  when  dried,  appears  to  confift; 
of  a vaft  number  of  thin,  fpherical  laminae,  or  fcales,  lying 
over  one  another.  Leewenhoek  reckons  there  may  be  two 
thoufand  of  them  in  one  cryftalline  ; each  of  thefe,  he  fays, 
he  has  difcovered  to  confift  of  a fingle  fibre,  or  fine  thread, 
wound  up  in  a ftupendous  manner,  this  way  and  that,  fo  as 
to  run  feveral  courfes,  and  meet  in  as  many  centres ; and  yet 
not  interfere  nor  crofs  in  any  place.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  165, 
and  293. 

The  veffels  of  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  are  all  the 
branches  of  an  artery,  which  being  ftnt  off  from  the  artery 
which  enters  at  the  central  part  of  the  retina,  paffes  through 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  when  it  reaches  the  cryftalline, 
difperfes  its  branches  along  the  furface  of  the  lens  like  radii, 
till  they  are  exceeding  minute,  when  they  pierce  into  its 
fubftance.  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

M.  Petit,  the  phyfician,  has  many  minute  obfervations 
and  experiments  on  the  colour,  confidence,  meafure,  weight, 
&c.  of  the  cryftalline  humcur  of  the  eye,  and  its  capfula 
in  different  animals  : but  his  obfervations  are  fo  numerous, 
that  we  can  only  take  notice  of  fome  of  them.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  ferpents  and  fifties  the  cryftalline  is  nearly 
fpherical  ; whereas  in  all  other  animals  which  he  examined 
it  was  lenticular,  the  anterior  furface  being  Iefs  convex  than 
the  pofterior. 

This  humour  hardens  with  age,  and  is  not  fo  hard  in  men 
as  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fifties ; its  hardnefs  increafing 
in  the  order  here  expreffed. 

He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  cryftalline  changes  colour  with 
age,  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  tinged  with  yellow, 
after  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  in  proportion  to  its  hard- 
nefs. 

He  ftiews,  in  confirmation  of  Leewenhoek’s  difcovery, 
that  the  cryftalline  confifts  of  concentrical  laminae  : he  al- 
ways found  the  capfula  tranfparent,  and  denies  any  connec- 
tion between  this  membrane  and  the  cryftalline,  or  that  there 
are  any  veffels  going  from  the  one  to  the  other  ; but  affirms 
that  the  cryftalline  is  nourifhed  by  abforbing  the  lymph 
lodged  between  it  and  its  capfula. 

But  Albinus  difcovered  this  to  be  a miftake;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  connedted  with  the  capfula  by  means 
of  feveral  veffels,  which,  paffing  through  fmall  perforations 
in  the  capfula,  are  inferted  at  the  extremities  of  it,  and 
fpread  along  the  back  part  of  it  ; and  that  it  receives  its 
nourifhment  by  veffels,  which  are  the  branches  of  the  central 
artery  paffing  through  the  vitreous  humour,  and  divided  in- 
to feveral  branches  in  the  back  part  of  the  capfula,  and 
tranfmitted  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  cryftalline,  by  which 
it  is  alfo  fufpendcd. 

Dr.  Porterfield  has  accounted  for  the  greater  central  hard- 
nefs of  the  cryftalline  ; as  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall  near 
its  axis,  and  would  confequently  be  lefs  refradted  than  thofe 
that  fall  more  obliquely  nearer  the  extremities,  have  hereby 
their  refradtion  increafed,  and  are  made  to  converge  and  meet 
with  thofe  at  the  fame  point  with  thofe  that  pafs 
it  nearer  its  edge. 
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When  the  cryftalline  or  vitreous  humours  are  fallen  out 
of  the  eye,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  not  only  the  fight, 
but  the  figure  of  the  eye,  muft  be  entirely  deftroyed  ; there- 
fore, in  an  accident  of  this  kind,  the  eye  muft  at  firit  be 
dreffed  with  compreffes  dipped  in  warm  wine,  or  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  afterwards  with  fotne  vulnerary  balfam.  But  it 
fometimes  happens,  when  only  the  tunica  albuginea,  and 
fderotica,  areflightly  wounded,  the  cornea  and  uvea  remain- 
ing unhurt,  that  the  eye  recovers  itfelf : and  though  both  the 
vitreous  and  cryftalline  humours  fall  out  by  the  wound,  yet 
they  are  renewed  again  by  the  efficacy  of  nature,  and  the 
office  of  fight  performed  as  well  as  before  the  injury  hap- 
pened. 

The  cryftalline  is  the  fubjeftof  the  difeafe  called  a cata- 
ract, and  the  operation  of  couching.  See  Eye. 

Crystalline  Heavens,  in  the  Old  AJlronomy , two  orbs 
magined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firmament,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  in  which  the  heavens  were  fuppofed 
folid,  and  only  i'ufceptible  of  a fingie  motion. 

King  Alphonfus  of  Arragon  is  faia  to  have  introduced 
the  cryltallines,  to  explain  what  they  called  the  motion  of 
trepidation,  or  titubation. 

The  firft  cryftalline,  according  to  Regiomontanus,  &c. 
ferves  to  account  for  the  flow  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  ; 
which  makes  them  advance  a degree  in  feventy  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  figns,  viz.  from  weft  to  eaft  ; 
which  occafions  the  prectffion  of  the  equinox. 

The  fecond  ferves  to  account  for  the  motion  of  libration, 
cr  trepidaci  m ; whereby  the  celeftial  fphere  librates  from 
one  pole  towards  another,  occafioning  a difference  in  the 
fun’s  greateft  declination. 

But  the  moderns  account  for  thefe  motions  in  a much 
more  natural  and  eafy  manner. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  Chemiflry.  See  Crys- 
tal. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  See  Crystal. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY,  the  art  of  divining,  or  fore- 
telling, future  events,  by  means  of  a mirror;  wherein  the 
things  required  are  reprefented. 

It  is  alfo  called  catoptromancy.  The  firft  from 
congealed  water,  or  cryjlal ; and  the  fecond  from  kxt ottt^ov, 
mirror,  and  pamix,  divination. 

CRYSTINE,  in  Commerce,  a filver  coin  in  Sweden, 
equal  to  fourteen  fols  and  eleven  deniers  French.  They  have 
ali-->  demi-cryftines. 

CSAKATHURN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary, 
fituated  on  a fmail  river  between  the  Muer  and  the  Drave  ; 
celebrated  for  its  wine ; 20  miles  W.  of  Canifcha,  and  95 
S.  of  Vienna. 

CSABA,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Bekes,  on  the  river  Theifs,  inhabited  by  a colony  of  Bo- 
hemians. 

CSABRAG,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  •with  an  ancient 
eaftle.  There  are  fome  mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  province  of  Nagi  Hont,  and  in  the  diitrift  of 
Bozok. 

CSAKA  TORNYA,  or  Csakthurn,  a fmail  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Szala,  belonging  to  the  counts 
of  Altheim,  with  a magnificent  eaftle,  the  fortifications  of 
which  are  fall  decaying.  In  one  of  the  walls  of  the  caftle- 
yard  are  the  ruins  of  a monument,  credited  to  a Roman  tri- 
bune by  his  wife,  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  G. 
A.  H.  Guibert.  Journal  d’un  Voyage  en  Allemagne, 
Paris,  1803. 

CSAKOVAR,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  banat 
of  Temefvar,  on  the  river  Times. 

CSAKVAR,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
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of  Szabolts,  with  an  old  ruined  eaftle,  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Cfaki,  who  defeend  from  the  court  Szabolts, 
one  of  the  feven  Hungarian  leaders  that  invaded  Hungary 
in  the  ninth  century. 

CSANAD,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  river  Marcs.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
and  carries  on  a flourifhing  trade  ; 64  miles  N.  of  Belgrade, 
and  200  S.E.  of  Vienna. 

CSEIKO,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Bars,  diltridl  of  Leva  ; famous  for  its  good  wine. 

CSEKLES,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
and  diftridt  of  Prtfburg,  with  a handfeme.  palace  belonging 
to  prince  Efterhazi.  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence. 

CSENGLR,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Szalhmar,  with  an  old  eaftle. 

CSEPREG,  a fmail,  but  formerly  very  populous,  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Oedenburg  or  Scpron. 

CSERAPUXA,  a town  and  eaftle  of  Hungary  ; 8 miles 
N.E.  of  Eriau. 

CSERNA,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube,  near  Orfova. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sclavonia ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Efztk. 

CSERNECIC,  or  Csezneck,  a fmail  town  of  Scla- 
vonia, in  that  part  which  is  called  the  bannat  of  Sclavonia, 
and  in  the  county  of  Poffeg. 

CSERNIGRAD,  or  Tarkavara,  a fmail  town  of 
Sclavonia,  in  that  part  which  is  called  the  bannat  of  Scla- 
vonia, and  in  the  county  of  Sirmi,  on  the  river  Drave.  It 
was  anciently  fortified,  and  ftili  retains  fome  traces  of  a 
fortrefs. 

CSESZTE,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  and 
diftrift  of  Prefburg,  on  a pleafant  eminence  near  Biberfburg 
eaftle. 

CSIKVAR,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Stuhi  Wtiffenburg,  with  au  old  eaftle  on  the  river 
Carvitz. 

CSOGOD,  a town  of  Tranfilvania  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Ud- 
varhely. 

CSOKAKU,  a town  of  Hungary,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  rivers  Kores  and  Theifs  ; zz  miles  N.  of  Zegedin. 

CSONGRAD,  Czongrad,  or  Czongrodt,  a con- 
fiderable  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  ancient  callle,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Koros  and  Theifs. 

CSOTORTOK,  a fmail  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
and  diftridl  of  Prefburg,  not  far  from  the  ancient  eaftle  of 
St.  George,  which  is  now  a heap  of  ruins. 

CTEMENiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  zEftiotide  part  of  Thefiaiy. 

CTENITA,  or  Ctenoides,  names  fometimes  given  to 
thofe  pedlens  which  have  one  of  their  flxells  very  convex. 
See  Pecten. 

CTESIBIUS,  in  Biography,  a mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  contemporary  with  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
in  the  165th  Olympiad,  about  120  years  before  Chrift.  His 
memory  is  particularly  cherilhed  as  the  inventor  of  the  pump. 
The  circu alliance  that  led  to  the  difeovery  was  purely  acci- 
dental. On  lowering  a mirror  into  his  father’s  fnop,  he 
obferved  that  the  counterpoife,  which  was  included  in  a cy- 
linder, produced  a found,  by  driving  the  air  before  it ; and 
upon  examining  the  phenomenon  more  ftridUy,  he  concluded 
that  he  might  make  an  inftrument,  in  which  founds  fhould 
be  produced  by  means  of  the  aftion  of  water,  driving  the 
air  before  it.  This  invention  was  carried  into  effedl  by  the 
emperor  Nero.  Ctefibius  was  the  inventor,  likewife,  of  a 
clepfydra,  or  water-clock.  Water  was  made  to  fail  upon  a 
wheel,  or  a train  of  wheels,  which  were  turned  by  it.  The 
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wheels  communicated  their  motion  to  a fmall  wooden  image, 
which,  by  being  gradually  rsifed,  pointed  with  an  index  to 
the  proper  hours,  that  were  engraved  on  a column  near  the 
machine.  The  invention  was  probably  the  means  of  the 
more  modern  conftruftion  of  the  fand-glaffes  for  meafuring 
time,  which  feem  an  imitation  of  the  clepfydra.  Ctefibius 
was  author  of  a treatife,  “ Geodtfia,  or  the  Art  of  dividing 
and  meafuring  Bodies,”  which  is  faid  to  exift  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican.  Moreri. 

CTESIDEMO,  an  ancient  painter,  who  is  celebrated 
for  bis  picture  reprefenting  Hercules  taking  of  Oechalia,  a 
city  of  Boeotia  ; and  for  another  of  Laodamia  afcending  the 
funeral  pile.  Della  Valle. 

CTESIFONTE,  Chersifonte,  or  Ctesiphon',  the 
architeft  who  dtiigned  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus,  about  550  years  before  the  Chrillian  era.  This 
edifice,  which  was  200  years  in  building,  was  commenced 
tinder  his  diredlion,  and  continued  under  that  of  Metagenes 
his  fon  ; and  is  the  fame  which  was  afterwards  fired  by 
Eroftratus,  actuated,  as  it  is  faid,  in  this  barbarous  enter- 
prife,  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  immortalifmg  his 
name.  Milizia  Mem.  degli  Architetti. 

He  invented  a machine  that  was  ufed  to  tranfport  the 
columns  of  the  temple,  from  the  quarries  from  which  they 
were  hewn,  to  the  building  of  which  they  were  to  make  a 
part.  This  machine  conlifted  of  a fquare  frame  of  wood,  of 
fufficient  dimenfions  to  enclofe  a whole  column,  with  a 
focket  at  each  end,  into  which  certain  ftrong  iron  pivots, 
proceeding  from  the  column  itfelf,  were  received.  By  this 
contrivance,  the  column  became  a kind  of  rolling- (lone. 

CTESILOCO,  the  fcholar  of  Apelles,  was  known  by 
his  picture  reprefenting  the  birth  of  the  Egyptian  Bacchus, 
where  Jupiter  feemed  to  moan  effeminately  in  the  midi!  of 
the  goddefifes,  affiftmg  at  the  labour,  Pliny  depreciates  this 
painting  as  highly  indecent.  It  is  conjedlured  by  Della 
Valle,  that  this  artil!  may  have  been  the  fame  with  Ctefiloco, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  difciple  and  brother  of  Apelles. 
Della  Valle. 

CTESIPHON.  See  Ctesifonte. 

Ctesiphon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  A(ia,  in 
Partbia,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  oppolite 
to,  and  at  the  diftance  of  only  three  miles  from,  Seleucia. 
This  city  was  founded,  according  to  Ammianu9  Marcellinus 
(1.  xxiii.  c.  20.),  by  Vardanes,  and  adorned  and  fortified 
by  Pacorus,  fuppofed  by  Valdius  to  have  been  the  Orodes, 
whom  Ventidius  defeated.  Polybius  (1.  v.  c.  45.),  Tacitus, 
Herodian  (1.  iii.  c.  9.),  and  Strabo  (1.  xvi.),  fpeak  of  Cte- 
fiphon  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Parthian  empire.  It 
was  at  firft  an  inconfiderable  village  ; but  as  the  Parthian 
■monarchs  frequently  pitched  the  imperial  camp  on  the  plain 
in  its  vicinity,  and  the  innumerable  attendants  on  luxury  and 
defpotifm  reforted  to  the  court,  it  infenfibly  advanced  to  be 
a great  city.  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  A.  D 165,  the 
Roman  generals  penetrated  as  far  as  Ctefiphon  and  Seleucia  ; 
and  both  cities  experienced  the  fame  afl'ault  and  delolation. 
Although  Seleucia  funk  under  the  fatal  blow,  Ctefiphon, 
in  about  33  years,  had  fo  far  recovered  its  ftrength,  that  it 
was  able  to  maintain  an  cbllinate  fiege  againft.  the  emperor 
Severus.  The  city  was,  however,  taken  by  affauit : the 
king,  who  defended  it  in  perfon,  efcaptd  with  precipitation  ; 
ioo,coo  captives,  and  a rich  booty,  rewarded  the  fatigues 
of  the  Roman  foldiers.  Notwithstanding  thefe  misfortunes, 
Ctefiphon  fuccetded  to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia,  as  one  of 
the  great  capitals  of  the  Ealt.  In  fummer,  the  monarch  of 
Perfia  enjoyed  at  Ecbatana  the  cool  bretzes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Media  ; but  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  engaged 
kim  to  prefer  Ctefiphon  for  his  winter-refidence.  In  the 
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time  of  Julian,  Ctefiphon  was  a great  and  populous  city ; 
and  Coche,  as  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  Seleucia  was 
called,  was  merely  its  fuburb,  connected  with  it,  as  we  may 
fuppofe,  by  a permanent  bridge  of  boats.  The  united  parts 
contributed  to  form  the  common  epithet  of  A1  Modain, 
“ the  cities,”  which  the  Orientals  have  bellowed  on  the 
winter-refidence  of  the  Saffanides ; and  the  whole  circum- 
fetence  of  the  Petfian  capital  was  ftrongly  fortified  by  the 
waters  of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  impaffable  mo- 
ra  fifes.  Julian  having,  after  a fevere  contell,  taken  pofiefiion 
of  Coche,  purfued  the  Perfians  to  the  gates  of  Ctefiphon  ; 
and  holding  a council  of  war,  he  declined  the  fiege  of  the 
city,  as  a truitlefs  and  pernicious  undertaking,  though  he 
was  led  by  an  army  of  60,000  Romans,  A.  D.  363°  In 
the  year  637,  the  walls  of  Ctefiphon,  which  had  refilled 
the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  yielded  to  the  darts  of 
the  Saracens.  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  palled  the 
Tigris  without  oppofition  : the  capital  was  taken  by  affault ; 
and  the  diforderly  reliftance  of  the  people  gave  a keener  edge 
to  the  fabres  of  the  Mollems,  who  fliouted  with  religious 
tranfport,  “ this  is  the  white  palace  of  Chofroes,  this  is  the 
province  of  the  apotlle  of  God.”  The  fpoils,  fays  Abel- 
feda,  furpafTed  the  eftimate  of  fancy  or  numbers;  and  an- 
other hillorian  (Elmacin)  defines  the  untold  and  almofl  in- 
finite mafs  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thoufands 
of  thoufands.  of  thoufands  of  pieces  of  gold.  One  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated  with  a carpet  of  Rife, 
60  cubits  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth  : a paradife,  or 
garden,  was  depi&ed  on  the  ground  ; the  flowers,  fruits, 
and  Ihrubs,  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  em- 
broidery, and  the  colours  of  the  precious  Hones ; and  the 
ample  fquare  was  encircled  by  a variegated  and  verdant  bor- 
der. The  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren 
of  Medina.  The  picture  was  deftroyed  ; but  fuch  was  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  the  fliare  of  Ali  alone  was  fold 
for  20,000  drachms.  The  fack  of  Ctefiphon  was  followed 
by  its  defection  and  gradual  decay.  One  of  the  molt  confider- 
able  ruins  of  Affyria  is  the  hall  of  Chofroes  at  Ctefiphon. 

CTISIANA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  TinA- 
tania,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CTYPANSA,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Tri- 
phylia,  according  to  Strabo.  It  is  called  Tympantea  by 
Polybius,  and  Tympaneia  by  Ptolemy. 

CUADAC,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Afia,  in 
Ton  quin,  on  a river  ot  the  lame  name. 

CUAMA,  a river  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the 
city  and  fortrefs  of  Sofaia  are  fituated,  called  by  the  Arabs 
and  Negroes  Zambere  and  Embondo.  Its  fpring-head  is- 
not  known  ; but  it  furrounds,  in  fome  meafure,  the  king- 
dom. of  Monomotapa,  dividing  it  on  the  weft,  from  that  of 
Abutua,  and  on  the  north  from  Chicova,  Sacomba,  and 
Maurtica.  It  receives  in  its  courfe,  among  other  ftreams  of 
lefler  note,  the  Mangania,  Mazeno,  and  Suabo  ; and,  di- 
viding into  two  branches,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian 
fea,  at  four  mouths,  from  north  to  fouth,  diftinguilhed  by 
as  many  names  ; viz.  Kilimano,  Linda,  Cuama,  and  Luava'; 
or,  according  to  others,  Ptnhamez,  Lunagoa,  Arruyga, 
Manjovo,  Guadire,  and  Rueriva. 

CUANARAMA,  a mountain  of  New  Andaliffia,  in  S. 
America,  which  rtfes  6400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

CUANDU.  in  Zoology,  Coendou  of  BufFon,  Brafilian 
Porcupine  of  Pennant,  and  Hystrix  prehetifdis  of  Gmelin  ; 
which  fee. 

CUARIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece,  in 
Boeotia,  according  to  Strabo. 

CUATLACHTLI,  or  Lupus  Indie  us,  in  Zoology,  a 
1 name 
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name  given  by  Fernandez  to  the  Mexican  wolf,  or  Canis 
Mexicanus  of  Gmelin. 

CUB,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  fometimes  applied  to  a 
young  fox,  and  alfo  provincially  to  fignify  a cattle  crib. 

Cub,  North,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  James’s  bav, 
Hudfon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  54°  2j\  W.  long.  8o°  Jo'. 

Cub,  South,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fame  bay.  N.  lat.  *53° 
42'.  W.  long.  8o°  30'. 

CUBA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

Cuba,  in  Geography,  a name  given  by  the  natives  of  San 
Salvador  to  a very  large  ifland  of  the  Well  Indies,  one  of 
the  Great  Antilles  iflands,  when  it  was  firfb  difeovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492  ; but  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Iuanna,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  Ferdinanda,  in  honour  of  king  Ferdinand,  h;s 
mailer.  But  it  loon  recovered  its  Indian  name,  which  it 
has  ever  fince  retained.  This  celebrated  navigator  entered 
the  mouth  of  a laige  river  with  hisfquadron;  but  as  he  ap- 
proached the  fltore,  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains ; thofe  who  were  deputed  to  examine  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  whilll  he  was  careening  bis  {hips, 
found  that  about  60  miles  from  the  Ihore,  the  foil  was  richer 
and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  difeovered  ; 
and,  befides  many  fcattered  cottages,  they  faw  one  village 
which  contained  above  1000  inhabitants.  The  people, 
though  naked,  feemed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of 
San  Salvador,  and  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  facred 
beings,  allied  to  heaven,  paying  them  refpedlful  attention  and 
killing  their  feet  ; they  alfo  gave  them  to  eat  a cettain  root, 
refembling  in  its  tafte  roatled  chefnuts,  and  a fingul  ir  fpecies 
of  corn,  called  maize,  which  roafted  whole,  or  ground  into 
meal,  was  palatable  food.  They  perceived  no  four-footed 
animals,  except  a fpecies  of  dogs,  which  could  not  bark, 
and  a creature  like  a rabbit,  but  of  fmaller  fize  ; and  they 
obferved  fome  ornaments  of  gold,  wh’ch,  as  the  natives  re- 
ported, was  found  in  “ Cubanacan,”  by  which  they  meant 
the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba.  Columbus  vifited  almoll 
every  harbour,  from  Porto  del  Principe,  on  the  north  coall 
of  Cuba,  to  the  ealtern  extremity  of  the  ifland  ; but,  whilft 
he  admired  the  beauty  of  the  feenery,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  he  was  difappointed  by  not  difeovering  any  quantity  of 
gold.  Cuba  was  not  afeertained  to  be  an  ifland  till  the 
year  1J08,  when  a captain,  named  Seballian,  failed  round  it 
by  order  of  Obando,  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola,  for  Colum- 
bus fuppofed  it  to  be  a part  of  the  continent ; nor  was  it 
completely  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  facrificed  an  in- 
credible number  of  the  inhabitants,  till  the  year  1 5 1 r.  In 
this  year  the  admiral,  Jago,  or  Don  Diego,  Columbus  fent 
Jago  Velafquez  with  about  300  men,  from  Hifpaniola,  in 
order  to  take  poflVffion  of  the  ifland,  and  to  plant  it;  and  he 
fettled  on  the  fouth  coaft,  near  a port  which  he  called  by 
his  own  name,  and  which  for  extent  and  fecurity  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  fined  in  the  world.  While  Velafquez 
was  governor  of  Cuba,  he  built  the  city,  and  port  of  the  Ha- 
vannah  ; the  houfes  of  which  at  firll  were  built  of  wood; 
afterwards  they  were  con  llrucled  of  done,  and  a fort  was  erec- 
ted at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  But  this  port  has  been 
often  pillaged  both  by  French  and  Englhh  pirates.  (See  Ha- 
vannah.) The  other  principal  towns  are  Santa  Cruz, 
about  63  miles  E.  of  Havannah,  Porto  del  Principe,  on 
the  famecoad,  about  300  miles  S.E.  of  Havannah,  Baracoa, 
on  the  N.E.  part  of  the  ifland,  with  a convenient  harbour 
for  fmall  veffels,  and  St.  Jago,  formerly  the  capital  and  the 
refidence  of  its  government. 

This  ifland  commences  on  the  ead  fide  at  N.  lat.  20°  20', 
approaches  on  the  north  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  extends 


from  W.  long.  7 3°  Jo',  to  35Q  30',  about  1 1®  40',  from  caS, 
to  wed,  or  690  geographical  miles  from  Cape  Antonio  ora 
the  wed,  to  Cape  Mayzi  on  the  ead  ; but.  it  is  narrow,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  being  in  fome  parts  not  above  12 
or  14  leagues,  and  at  mod  but  120  miles  in  breadth.  It 
contains  about-3  8,400  fquare  miles.  It  lies  W.  of  Hifpa- 
niofa,  N.  of  Jamaica,  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  E.  of  the 
meridian  of  Yucatan,  and  S.  of  the  great  bank  of  Bahama, 
and  the  Florida  dream  ; and  commands  the  entrance  of 
both  the  gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  the  windward 
paffage  ; fo  that  the  Spaniards,  who  are  the  foie  pofi'cffors 
of  it,  may  with  a tolerable  fleet  not  oniy  fecure  their  own 
trade,  but  annoy  their  neighbours.  The  command  of 
this  ifland  is  entrufted  with  a governor,  or  captain-general, 
who  decides  all  affairs,  civil  and  military  ; and  its  finances 
are  under  the  direction  of  an  intendant.  It  is  divided  into 
18  jurifdidtions,  each  of  which  has  a magistrate.  A chain 
of  mountains  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland  from 
ead  to  well,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; but  the  land  near 
the  fea  is  in  general  level,  and  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafon. 
I, ike  mod  iflands  in  the  Well  Indies,  it  is  fubjedt  to  floras, 
but  the  climate  is,  upon  the  whole,  healthy,  and  even  tem- 
perate ; for  though  in  this  latitude  there  is  no  winter,  the 
air  is  refrefhed  with  rains  and  cooling  breezes.  The  rainy 
months  are  July  and  Auguff  ; the  rell  of  the  year  is  hot. 
The  foil  is  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  America,  producing 
ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  fpices  ; aloes,  mailich,  caffia- 
fiilula,  manioc,  maize, cocoa.  See.  Tobaccois  one  of  its  princi- 
pal produ&ions,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  moll  delicate 
flavour  of  any  produced  in  the  New  World.  The  cultivation 
of  fugar  has  lately  been  introduced  ; but  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabitants  renders  it  in  every  refpedl  much  lefs  produc- 
tive than  it  might  otherwiie  be.  The  quantity  of  coffee  is 
inconfiderable.  Not  more  than  100th  part  of  the  ifland  is 
cleared.  The  chief  plantations  are  on  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Savannah,  and  are  cultivated  by  about  25,000  Hives.  The 
other  inhabitants  are  faid  to  amount  to  about  30000. 
Among  the  trees  are  oaks,  firs,  palms,  cotton  trees,  ebony, 
and  mahogany.  In  1763  bees  were  introduced  by  fome 
emigrants  from  Florida,  and  they  multiplied  fo  much  in  the 
hollows  of  old  trees,  that  they  foon  obtained  enough  for 
their  annual  confumption.  In  1777  they  exported  honey 
to  the  amount  of  715,000  pounds.  The  ifland  abounds 
with  mules,  horfes,  fheep,  wild  boars,  hogs,  and  fine  black 
cattle.  The  horned  cattle  have  increafed  fo  much  that  the 
forefts  are  filled  with  droves  of  them,  which  run  wild,  and 
are  hunted  and  killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  The  chief 
birds  are  paroquet’s,  turtle  doves,  and  partridges;  water- 
fowl  are  numerous;  and  on  the  coall  turtles  are  abundant'; 
mullets  and  fhads  are  the  principal  fifh.  The  copper-mines, 
which  are  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  furnifti  all  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies  wirfi  utenfils  of  that  metal ; fmall  pieces  of  gold 
and  filver  are  collected  in  the  fand  of  the  rivers,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  there  are  veins  of  thefe  metals  in  the 
mountains.  Few  countries  have  better  ports  than  Cuba  ; 
the  mod  ponfiderabie  and  beft.  known  are  the  Havannah  and 
St.  Jago  ; which  fee. 

Cuba,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo  ; 

3 leagues  N.N.E.  of  Beja. 

Cuba,  in  Mythology , a goddefs  among  the  Romans,  thus 
called  from  culo,  I lie  down,  who  was  invoked  in  order  to 
make  children  fleep. 

CUBiEA,  in  Botany,  Scop.  Schreb.  702.  Willd.  814, 
(Tachigali  ; Aubl.  Tachigalia ; Juff.  349.)  Ciafs  and 
order,  decandria  monogynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Lonuntacea,  Linn, 
Legumiwjit,  Juff. 

Gen, 
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Gen,  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  top-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing,  permanent,  five-parted  ; divisions  rouiidifh,  concave  ; 
four  ereffc  ; the  fifth  and  lowed  larger,  declining.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  oblong,  nearly  equal,  furnifhed  with  claws,  in- 
lerted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx  ; three  upper  ones  eredft ; 
two  lower  ones  declining.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  villous  at 
the  bale,  inferted  into  the  calyx  below  the  petals  ; three 
upper  ones  fhorter,  filiform,  ereft,  clofe-preffid  to  the  upper 
petals  ; the  feven  lower  ones  longer,  capillary,  longer  than 
the  lower  petals,  and  incumbent  on  them  ; anthers  oblong. 
Pifl.  Germ  oblong,  pedicelled  ; (lyle  capillary  ; fligma  acute. 
Perlc.  Legume  long,  coriaceous,  villous,  fwollen,  obliquely 
acuminate,  one-celled.  Seeds  leveral,  fomewhat  kidney- 
ffiaped. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  top-fhaped,  five-parted.  Petals  five, 
nearly  equal,  irregular.  Stamens  inferted  into  the  calyx, 
long,  all  fertile,  three  upper  ones  fhorter.  Pericarp  a le- 
gume. 

Sp.  i.  C.  paniculata.  Mart.  i.  Willd.  i.  Aubl.  Guian. 

1.  372.  tab.  143.  fig.  1.  “ Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  oppo- 
fite.”  A tree  fixty  feet  high,  much  branched  at  the  top; 
fmaller  branches  triangular.  Leaves  large,  alternate  ; leaf- 
lets in  fix  pairs,  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  acute,  entire,  green 
and  fmooth  above,  fomewhat  downy  underneath,  and  of  an 
a(h-co!oured  green.  Stipules  two,  oppofite,  at  the  bafe  of 
the  leaf-rib.  Flowers  very  numerous,  on  fliort  peduncles,  in 
long  terminal  trigonous  fpikes,  which  form  an  ample  panicle. 

2.  C.  trigona.  Mart.  2.  Willd.  2.  Aubl.  tab.  143.  fig.  2. 
‘‘  Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  alternate.”  Very  fimilar  to 
the  preceding,  and  perhaps  fhould  be  confidered  as  a mere 
variety.  Both  kinds  are  natives  of  Guiana  in  woods,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  The  trivial  name  of  the  latter  is  ill  chofen, 
the  leaves  in  both  having  a triangular  midrib. 

CUBAGUA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  about  S miles 
long,  near  the  coaft  of  Cumana,  in  South  America,  betwten 
the  ifland  of  Margarita  and  the  continent,  difeovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  the  year  1498,  and  afterwards  chiefly  vifited  by 
the  Spaniards  for  the  fake  of  the  pearls  found  on  its  coafts  ; 
but  in  1524  the  banks  of  pearls  difappeared,  and  the  fifher- 
men,  who  were  Indians  from  the  Lucayos  iflands,  were 
nearly  exhaufted.  The  foil  is  dry,  barren,  and  nitrous, 
without  frefh  water,  and  producing  little  befldes  rufhes. 
N.  lat.  to°  56'.  W.  long.  63°  30'. 

CUBAIMAROU,  a river  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vi&cent, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  in  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  the 
fouth  coall  of  the  ifland.  N.  lat.  130  6'.  W.  long.  6i°  n\ 

CUBAN,  or  Kuban,  a province  of  the  fouthern  divilion 
of  Ruflia,  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  between 
the  45th  and  47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  bounded  to  the 
fouth  by  Circaffia ; to  the  well  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
gulf  of  Taman  ; to  the  north  and  north-eaft  by  the  fea  of 
Afoph  ; and  to  the  eafl  by  the  government  of  Caucafus.  It 
is  a level  and  not  very  fertile  country,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Tartars,  who  lead  a wandering  paftoral  life  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cuban,  a confiderable  river,  from  which  the  country  de- 
rives its  name.  Before  their  fubmiffion  to  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire, they  had  their  particular  khan  or  chief,  and  could  bring 
40,000  men  into  the  field  ; but  whole  tribes  of  them  have 
deferted,  and  gone  over  to  the  Turks.  They  are  of  Mon- 
golian origin,  and  a very  unfettled  people.  Their  inclina- 
tion to  rob  has  not  yet  been  changed,  though  they  have  been 
much  reduced  by  fevere,  capital,  and  merited  punifhments. 

The  Cuban  palled  under  the  domination  of  Ruffia,  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Crim  or  Crimea  (which  fee),  in  the  year 
1784,  and  in  the  lalt  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the 
rivej  Cuban  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  the  Ruffian 


empire  In  that  quarter.  This  river  falls  into  the  Etixine  or 
Black  Sea.  It  is  the  Plypanis  of  the  ancients.  It  rifes  in 
the  Caucafian  mountains,  and  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
a number  of  fmall  rivers.  With  the.  river  Tumefek  it  makes 
feveral  iflands  between  the  fea  of  Afoph  and  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  one  of  the  fineft  is  theifle  of  Taman.  A principal 
arm  of  the  Cuban  falls  northward  into  the  fea  of  Afoph, 
and  the  other  fout'nward  into  the  Euxine.  The  river  in 
general,  and  the  firft  arm  in  particular,  has  a rapid  courfe 
and  clear  water ; but  that  arm  which  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea,  flows  in  a very  gentle  current,  has  a troubled  water  and 
forms  at  its  mouth  a pretty  fpacious  bay,  which  however  is 
fo  fhallow  that  it  can  never  ferve  as  a haven. 

The  Cuban  has  neither  rocks  nor  water- falls,  and  there- 
fore is  well  adapted  to  being  navigated  with  vefiels  that 
do  not  draw  much  water.  It  admits  to  the  right  the  rivers 
Barakla  and  Barfukta  ; to  the  left  the  Yaffik,  Yaffi,  Urp, 
Sagrafla,  Laba,  Karabokan,  and  feveral  other  fmall  rivers. 
In  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  watered  by  the 
Cuban,  its  banks  are  very  deep  ; but  in  the  lower  re- 
gions they  are  flat.  Here  the  country  is  one  continued 
Steppe,  almoft  entirely  deflitute  of  wood,  but  in  other  re- 
fpedts  tolerably  fertile.  Theifle  of  Taman,  which  is  con- 
lidered  as  part  of  the  Cuban,  has  an  excellent,  and  in  fome 
diftri&s  ever  verdant  foil.  See  Taman. 

The  mountains  in  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  Cuban  are 
thickly  covered  with  foreils  ; and  not  far  from  this  river,  at 
a place  called  Atfhuel,  is  a lake  of  fait  water.  Tooke’s 
View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire.  P.  S.  Pallas’s  Travels  through 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. 

CUBATURE,  or  Cubation,  of  a folid ; the  meafur- 
ing  of  the  fpace  comprehended  in  a folid  ; as  a cone,  pyra- 
mid, cylinder,  See.  or  finding  the  folid  content  thereof. 
The  cubature  regards  the  content  of  a folid,  as  the  quadra- 
ture does  the  fuperficies  of  a figure.  See  Solid. 

CUBBITT1NG,  in  Farriery.  See  Crib -biting. 

CUBBRIDGE-Heads,  in  Ship  building , is  iometimes 
ufed  for  the  bulk-heads  of  the  fore-caflle,  and  the  half- 
deck: the  firft  being  called  the  cubbridge-head  before ; the 
other  the  cubbridge-head  abaft. 

CUBCABIA,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Darfur,  fituated  on  the  road 
from  Cobbe  to  Bergoo,  and  containing  many  inhabitants. 
This  town  is  the  key  of  the  weftern  roads,  and  the  depot 
of  all  the  merchandize  that  is  brought  from  that  quarter. 
A market  is  held  here  twice  a week,  in  which  the  chief 
medium  of  exchange,  for  articles  of  fmall  value,  is  fait, 
which  the  inhabitants  make  by  collecting  and  boiling  the 
earth  of  thofe  places  where  horfes,  affes,  or  other  animals 
have  been  long  ftationary.  Thi3  market  is  celebrated  for 
a quantity  of  “ tokeas,”  and  for  the  manufacture,  if  it 
may  be  fo  called,  of  leather,  which  they  dexteroufly  ftrip 
of  the  hair,  tan,  and  then  form  into  large  facks  for  corn, 
water,  and  other  purpofes.  The  “ tokeas”  are  cotton 
cloths,  5,  6,  or  8 yards  long,  and  from  8 to  2 2 inches 
wide ; they  are  ftrong  but  coarfe,  and  form  the  covering  of 
the  whole  lower  clafs  of  both  fexes.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  Furians,  who  fpeak  their  own  language,  partly 
Arabs,  and  partly  emigrants  from  fome  of  the  weftern 
countries,  as  Bergoo,  &c.  Brown’s  Travels  in  Africa, 
p.  238. 

CUBDENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal  fee 
of  Africa,  in  the  proconfular  province. 

CUBE,  in  Geometry,  a regular  or  folid  body,  confiding 
of  fix  fquare  and  equal  faces,  or  fides ; and  its  angles  all 
right,  and  therefore  equal. 


The 


CUBE. 


The  word  comes  from  xvG o;,  teffera , die. 

The  cube  is  alfo  called  hexahedron,  becaufe  of  its  fix  fides. 
The  cube  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
fquare  plane,  along  a line  equal  to  one  of  its  fides,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it : whence  it  follows,  that  the  planes  of  all 
fcilions,  parallel  to  the  bafe,  are  fquares  equal  to  it:  and, 
confeqjiently,  to  one  another. 

To  defer  the  a rete,  or  net,  whence  any  given  cube  may  be 
conflruEted,  or  with  winch  it  may  be  covered.  On  the  right 
line  A B ( Plate  III,  Geometry,  fig.  fet  off  the  fide  of 
the  cube  four  times  : on  A eredl  a perpendicular,  A C, 
equal  to  the  fide  of  the  cube  A I,  and  complete  the  parallel- 
ogram A C D B : with  the  interval  of  the  fide  of  the  cube, 
in  the  line  C D,  determine  the  points  K,  M,  and  O ; lallly, 
draw  the  right  lines,  IIv,  LM,  NO,  and  B D,  produce 
I K and  L M,  each  way  to  E and  F,  and  to  G and  H; 
till  EI=IK=KE,  and  GL  = LM=MH,  and  draw  the 
right  lines  EG,  FFI. 

To  determine  the  furface  and folidity  of  a cube. — As  the  fur- 
face  of  a cube  conlilts  of  fix  equal  fquares,  a fide  multiplied 
by  itfelf  and  the  produdt  by  fix,  will  give  the  fuperficies  ; 
and  the  fame  produdt,  again,  multiplied  by  the  fide,  the 
folidity. 

Hence,  if  the  fide  of  the  cube  be  io,  the  folidity  will  be 
1 ooo  ; if  that  be  12,  this  will  be  1728:  wherefore  the  geo- 
metrical perch  being  ten  feet,  and  the  geometrical  feet 
twelve  digits,  & c.  the  cubic  perch  is  iooo  cubic  feet,  and 
a cubic  foot  172S  cubic  digits,  See. 

Hence,  alfo,  cubes  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their 
fides  ; and  are  equal,  if  their  fides  be  fo. 

Cube,  duplication  of  a.  See  Du  pbication. 

Cube,  feenography  of  a.  See  Scenograp hy. 

Cube,  or  Cubic  number,  in  Arithmetic,  is  a number  arifing 
from  the  multiplication  of  a fquare  number  by  its  root:  or, 
it  is  formed  by  multiplying  any  numbers  twice  by  them- 
felves.  Tiius,  if  the  fquare  number  four  be  mulipiied  by 
its  root  two,  the  faftum  eight  is  a cube  or  cubic  number 
and  the  number  two,  with  refpedt  to  it,  a cube  root. 

Alfo,  the  cubes  of 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

are  . . . t,  8,  27,  64,  125,  216,  343,  512,  729,  1000. 
Thus  a table  of  cubes  may  be  eafily  formed  for  any  femes 
of  numbers. 

Hence,  fince  as  unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is  the  root  to  the 
fquare  ; and  as  unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is  the  fquare  to  the 
cube  : the  root  will,  alfo,  be  to  the  fquare,  as  the  fquare 
to  the  cube  : that  is,  unity,  the  root,  the  lquare,  and  the 
cube,  are  in  continual  proportion ; and  the  cube  root  is 
the  firfk  of  two  numbers  that  are  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween unity  and  the  cube. 

All  cubic  numbers,  whofe  root  is  lefs  than  6,  v.  g.  8, 
27,  64,  125,  being  divided  by  6,  the  remainder  is  their  root 
itfelf.  Thus,  8,  being  divided  by  6,  2,  the  remainder  of 
the  divifion,  is  the  cube  root  of  8.  For  the  cubic  numbers 
beyond  125,  as  216,  the  cube  of  6,  divided  by  6,  leaves 
no  remainder ; 343,  the  cube  of  7,  leaves  a remainder  of 
1,  which  added  to  6 gives  the  cube  root  of  343.  And 
512,  the  cube  of  8,  divided  by  6 leaves  2,  which  added  to 
6,  makes  the  cube  root  of  312,  So  that  the  remainder  of 
the  divifions  of  the  cubes  above  216,  divided  by  6,  being 
added  to  6,  always  give  the  root  of  the  cubic  number  di- 
vided, till  that  remainder  be  5,  and,  confequently,  1 1 the 
cube  root  of  the  number  divided : but  the  cubic  number 
above  this,  being  divided  by  6,  there  remains  nothing,  the 
cube  root  being  12  ; thus,  if  you  continue  to  divide  the 
higher  cubes  by  6,  you  mull  not  add  the  remainder  of  the 
divifion  to  6 but  to  12,  the  firft  multiple  of  6,  and  thus 


coming  to  the  cube  of  18:  the  remainder  of  the  divifion 
mull  not  be  added  to  6,  nor  to  12,  but  to  18  ; and  fo  on  in 

infinitum. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  from  confidering  this  property  of  the 
number  6,  with  regard  to  cubic  numbers,  found,  that  all 
other  numbers  raifed  to  any  power  whatfoever,  had  each 
their  divifor,  which  had  the  fame  effeft  with  regard  to  them 
that  6 has  with  regard  to  cubes.  And  the  general  rule 
he  has  difeovered  is  this : if  the  exponent  of  the  power  of 
a number  be  even,  i.  e.  if  that  power  be  raifed  to  the  2d, 
4th,  6th,  See.  power,  it  mull  be  divided  by  2;  and  the  re- 
mainder, if  there  be  any,  added  to  2,  or  to  a multiple  of  2, 
gives  the  root  of  the  number  correfponding  to  its  power,  i.  e. 
the  2d  or  6th  root,  &c.  But  if  the  exponent  of  the  power 
of  the  number  be  uneven,  i.  e.  if  it  be  raifed  to  the  3d, 
5th,  7th,  See.  power,  the  duple  of  that  exponent  will  be 
the  divifor,  which  fhall  have  the  property  here  required. 

It  appears,  from  a due  examination  of  the  cubes  of  the 
natural  numbers,  that  their  third  differences  are  all  equal  to 
each  other,  being  the  conftant  number  6.  Let  m3,  n\  p % 
be  any  three  adjacent  cubes  in  the  natural  feries  of  cubes, 
that  is,  let  them  be  fuch  whofe  roots  m,  n,  p,  have  the  com- 
mon difference  1 ; then  becaufe  n — m+i,  we  fhall  have  n3 
= ot3  + 3+!+ 3?s+ i;  and  becaufe  p—n-\-  1,  we  fhall  have 
^d=7z3-)-3?2'2i-3»+  1 ; fo  that  the  differences  between  the 
iff  and  2d,  and  between  the  2d  and  3d  cubes,  are 

m Y'li  1 1 the  iH  difference,  and  the  differ- 

P — n’  — ^n  4*3  « + 1 J 

ence  of  thefe  differences,  viz.  3«'2+3«+i — 3m2+3m  + i 

=3  • n2 — m'2  + 3 • « — w = 3 • n + m+ 1 = 6 . »z  + i,  is  the  2d 
difference.  In  like  manner  the  next  fecond  difference  is  6. 


« + -i  ; and  the  difference  of  thefe  two  differences  is  6 . n — m 
= 6,  which  is  therefore  the  conftant  third  difference  of  all 
the  feries  of  cubes.  And  hence  that  feries  of  cubes  will  be 
found  by  addition  only  ; viz.  by  adding  always  the  3d  diff. 
6 to  find  the  column  or  feries  of  2d  differences,  and  adding 
theL  always  for  the  fir!t  differences,  and  again  adding  thefe 
always  for  the  cubes  therruelves,  thus : 


Ud  Differences. 

2d  Differences. 

lft  Differences. 

Cubes. 

6 

6 

I 

O 

6 

12 

7 

I 

6 

18 

19 

8 

6 

24 

37 

27 

6 

30 

61 

64 

6 

3d 

91 

125 

6 

42 

127 

21 6 

6 

48 

169 

343 

Peletarius,  among  various  fpeculations  concerning  fquare 
and  cubic  numbers,  (hews  that  the  continual  fums  of  the 
cubic  numbers,  whofe  roots  are  1,  2,  3,  See.  form  the  fe~ 
vies  of  fquares  whofe  roots  are  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  &c. 
Thus  : 1 = 1 = 12 

14-8=  9 = f 
1 + S +27=  36  = 62 
1+8  + 27  + 64=100=10%  &c. 

Or,  in  general,  iJ  + 23  + 33  + 4s,  &c.  to  n 3 =3 
1 +2  + 3+4  • • • ■ =■!«.«+  1.  It  is  alfo  a property 

of  thefe  cubic  numbers,  that  any  number,  and  the  cube  of 
its  being  divided  by  6,  leave  the  fame  remainder ; the  feries 
of  remainders  being  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  continually  repeated. 
Or,  that  the  differences  between  the  numbers  and  their 

cubssa 
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cubes,  divided  by  6,  leave  always  o remaining ; and  the 
quotient,  with  their  fuccefiive  differences,  form  the  feveral 
orders  of  figured  numbers.  Thus: 


Num. 

Cubes. 

Differ. 

Quot. 

iff  Diff. 

2d  Diff. 

I 

X' 

O 

O 

0 

O 

2 

. 8 

6 

I 

T 

I 

3 

27 

24 

4 

3 

2 

4 

64 

60 

10 

6 

3 

5 

’2  5 

T 20 

20 

10 

4 

6 

216 

210 

35 

5 

7 

343 

33<5 

56 

21 

6 

Cubic  numbers,  for  the  compofition  of.  Every  cubic 
number  of  a binomial  root  is  compofed  of  the  cubic  numbers 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  fadlum,  and  of  thrice  the  fquare  of 
the  fir  ft  part  into  the  fecond,  and  of  the  fadlum  of  thrice 
the  fquare  of  the  fecond  part  into  the  firft. 

Demonjl.  For  a cubic  number  is  produced  by  multiplying 
the  fquare  by  the  root  ; but  the  fquare  of  a binomial  root 
is  compofed  of  the  fquares  of  the  parts,  and  double  the 
fadtum  of  one  part  into  the  other. 

Wherefore,  the  cubic  number  is  compofed  of  the  cube  of 
the  firft  part,  of  the  triple  fadtum  of  the  fquare  of  the  fir  ft 
part  into  the  fecond,  and  of  the  triple  fadlum  of  the  fquare 
of  the  fecond  part  into  the  firft.  An  ocular  demonllration 
of  this  we  have  in  the  following  example,  where  multipli- 
cation alone  is  ufed.  Suppofe,  -n.  gr.  the  root  24,  or 
20  + 4. 

Here  242  = 20'2  + 2 x 4 X 20  + 4’ 

20  + 4 

4 X 202  + 2 x 4*  X 20  4-  41 

203  + 2 X 4 X 202 *  -j-  42  x 20 

24-*  = 20*  + 3 x 4 x 202  + 3 x 42  x 20  -j-  43 
Then  203  = 8000 

3x4x20*  = 4800 

3 x 4s  x 20  = 960 

4!  - 64 

243  = 1.3824 

Hence,  as  the  part  on  the  right-hand  is  placed  among 
units,  and  that  on  the  left  among  tens  ; the  cubic  number 
of  the  right  hand  part  mult  be  put  in  the  right-hand  place  ; 
the  fadtum  of  its  triple  fquare  into  the  left,  in  the  fecond 
place  ; and  the  fadtum  of  the  triple  fquare  of  the  left  into 
the  right,  in  the  third  : laltly,  the  cube  of  the  left-hand 
part  falls  in  the  fourth  place. 

If  the  root  be  a multinomial,  two  or  more  charadlers  on 
the  right  mud  be  efteemed  as  one,  that  it  may  have  the 
form  of  a binomial.  It  is  obvious,  that  any  cube  is  com- 
pofed of  the  cubes  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  root,  and  of 
the  fadtums  of  the  triple  fquare  of  any  of  the  left-hand 
characters  into  the  next  on  the  right ; and  alfo  of  the 
fa&ums  of  the  triple  fquare  of  the  right-hand  charafters 
into  all  the  left.  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  root  243  ; take  240 
for  one  part  of  the  root,  three  will  be  the  other  part ; con- 
fequently, 

2403  = 13824000 

3 x 2402  x 3 = 518400 

3 x 240  x 3*=  6480 

33  = 27 

243s  = 14348907 

The  places  of  the  feveral  fadlums  are  determined  from 
what  was  obferved  above : for  regard  mull  here,  too,  be 
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had  to  the  ciphers  to  be  added  to  the  numbers  multiplied 
by  each  other,  if  they  be  placed  alone. 

This  compofition  of  cubic  numbers  once  well  conceived, 
the  extraction  of  cubic  roots  will  be  eafy. 

Cube  root,  or  Cubic  root,  the  origin  of  a cubic  number, 
or  a number  by  vvhofe  multiplication  into  itlelf,  and  again 
into  the  produdl,  any  given  number  is  formed. 

The  extraction  of  the  cube  root  is  the  fame  thing  as  the 
finding  any  number,  n.  gr.  2;  by  whofe  multiplication  into 
itfelf  twice  continually,  a given  number,  v.  gr.  8,  is  pro- 
duced : the  procefs  whereof  fee  under  the  article  Extract- 
ion. 

CUBEBS,  in  Pharmacy , a fruit  brought  from  the  ifiancl 
of  java,  Guinea,  &c.  in  grains  or  feeds,  refembling  pepper, 
both  in  form  and  fize  ; whence  fome  call  it  ’wild pepper. 

This  is  a fmall  round  fruit  or  berry,  rather  lefs  than 
pepper,  with  a dark-brown  wrinkled  outlide,  and  wbitifti 
within,  having  a little  fiiort  flalk  at  one  end  ; whence  it  has 
been  called  piper  caudatum,  or  pepper  with  a tail.  It  is  not 
near  fo  hot  and  biting  as  pepper,  but  is  of  an  aromatic 
fmell  and  tafte.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Piter  cubeba\ 
which  fee. 

Cubebs  were  deemed,  by  former  medical  praClitioners, 
heating  and  drying,  and  faid  to  ftrengihcn  the  Itomach, 
expel  wind,  comfort  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  to  be  parti- 
cularly ufeful  againft  the  vertigo  or  giddinefs,  with  other 
diforders  of  the  head. 

They  were  recommended  in  a hoarfenefs  and  lofs  of  voice, 
elpecially  when  the  tonfils  were  fluffed  and  obftruCted. 
The  dofe  was  from  ten  to  twenty-four  grains  in  fubftance, 
to  be  chewed,  or  from  a dram  to  a dram  and  a half  in  in- 
fufion. 

They  were  farther  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  fpleen, 
and  in  cold  diftemperatures  of  the  uterus.  They  have  the 
fame  qua'ities,  though  in  a weaker  degree,  with  the  other 
kinds  of  pepper.  See  Piper. 

It  is  faid  the  natives  of  the  place  boil  it  before  they  allow 
it  to  be  exported,  to  prevent  its  being  fown  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

CUBENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Armenia. 

CUBERT,  or  Cuely,  in  Geography,  a village  in  Corn- 
wall, in  the  hundred  of  Powder.  In  the  government  trigo- 
nometrical furvey  in  1795,  the  fituation  of  the  Iteeple  was 
determined,  by  an  oblervation  from  Sc.  Agnes’  ffation, 
diftant  35,224  feet,  and  bearing  420  26'  53"  S.W.  from  the 
parallel  to  the  meridian  of  St.  Agnes,  and  another  from 
Henfbarrow  ffation,  diftant  69,141  feet,  whence  is  de- 
duced its  latitude  50®  22'  43. "9,  and  its  longitude  50  5' 
50. "1,  or  2om  23. ’3  W.  of  Greenwich. 

CUBIC  Equation.,  See  Equation. 

For  the  corf  ruction  of  cubic  equations,  fee  Construction. 
— For  the  refolution,  fee  Resolution. — For  their  root,  fee 
Root,  and  Extraction. 

Cubic  Foot.  See  Foot. 

Cubic  Hyperbola,  in  Conics,  one  expreffed  by  the  equa- 
tion xy"  = a,  having  two  afymptotes,  and  confiding  of  two 
hyperbolas,  lying  in  the  adjoining  angles  of  the  afymptotes, 
and  not  jn  the  oppofite  angles,  like  the  Apollonian  hyperbola . 
It  is  alfo  called  by  Newton,  in  his  “ Enumeratio  linea- 
rum  tertii  Ordinis,”  an  hyperlolifmus  of  a parabola.  Sec 
Hyperbola. 

Cubic  Numbers.  See  Cube. 

CUBICAL  Parabola.  See  Parabola. 

CUBICLE.  See  Chamber. 

CUBICULUM,  among  the  Romans,  a bed  chamber. 

This 
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This  name  was  alfo  given  to  the  balcony  or  loggia>  in 
which  the  emperors  were  placed  at  the  public  games. 

CUBIDIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
fpars.  The  word  is  derived  from  a die , and  is  given 

them  from  their  being  of  the  Ihape  of  a common  die,  or  of  a 
cubic  figure.  Thefe  bodies  owe  this  fiiape  to  an  admixture 
of  particles  of  lead,  and  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies 
of  the  genus,  i.  A colourlefs  cryftalline  one,  with  thin 
flakes,  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Yorkfhire,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  And,  2.  A milky-white  one,  witn 
thicker  crufts.  This  is  found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Derby- 
fliire  and  Yorkfhire,  but  is  ufually  fmall,  and  is  not  found 
plentifully. 

CUBII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  placed  by  Pto- 
l;my  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maraeotide  lake. 

CUBING  of  a Solid.  See  Cubature  and  Solid. 

CUBIT,  a long  meafure,  ufed  by  the  ancients,  eipecially 
the  Hebrews  ; taken  from  the  ordinary  extent  of  a man’s 
arm,  between  the  elbow  and  the  tip  of  the  hand. 

In  the  Scripture,  we  find  cubits  of  two  lengths  ; the 
one  equal,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  to  i foot  9 inches 
-S_sa9o  of  an  inch,  our  meafure  ; being  the  fourth  part  of  the 
fathom,  double  the  fpan,  and  fix  times  the  palm  : the  other 
equal  to  1 Ts5\nr  foot,  cr  l^e  f°ur  hundredth  part  of  a 
ftadium.  The  Romans,  too,  had  a cubit,  equal  to  1 Eng- 
li(h  foot,  5 inches,  of  an  inch.  F.  Merfenne  makes 

the  Hebrew  cubit  1 foot,  4 digits,  and  5 lines,  with  regard 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  According  to  Hero,  the  geo- 
metrical cubit  is  24  digits  ; and,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the 
foot  is  f of  the  Roman  cubit,  i.  e.  16  digits,  or  fmger’s- 
breadth.  The  cubit  was  a meafure  of  length  ufed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  earlier  period  of  its  hiftory,  when  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  & c.  were  reforted  to  as  meafures  on  dif- 
ferent occafions,  without  much  regard  to  their  exact  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  but  which  fubfequent  writers  have  thus 
{fated.  The  Englifh  cub  t or  fore-arm  = S64  hairs’  breadth 

— C4  barky  corns  = 24  digits  or  finger’s  breadths  = 18 
inches  — 16.889^  Ertnch  pouces,  or  thumb  s bieadths 

— 8 nails  = 6 palms,  or  hand's  breadths  = 4§  bands,  or 
clenched  fid’s  breadths  — 2 fpans  = H foot  = •§  a yard, 
or  whole  arm  = 4a  Pace  or  ^eP  = f Englifti  ell  or  arm  = 
i fathom,  or  arm’s  reach  = fT  pole,  or  rod  = 2.2727  links 

— .2346  toife  of  France  = .4570  metre  of  France. 

CUBITiEUS  Extern  us,  or  ulnaris,  in  Anatomy,  the  firfl 

of  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  fingers  ; thus  called,  as  being 
placed  along  the  cubitus  externally.  It  rifes  from  the  ex- 
ternal protuberance  of  the  humerus,  and,  palling  its  tendon 
under  the  llgamenium  annulare , is  inferted  into  the  fourth 
bone  of  the  metacarpus,  that  fuftains  the  little  finger.  See 
Ulnaris  extenfor. 

CuBiTAtus  internus , the  firfl  of  the  flexors,  placed  along 
the  cubitus,  withinfide  the  arm.  It  rifes  from  the  inter- 
nal protuberance  cf  the  humerus,  and  part  of  the  ulna  ; 
upon  which  it  runs  along  till  it  paffes  under  the  Tigamentum 
annulare,  and  is  inferted  by  a ftrong  and  fhoit  tendon  into 
the  fourth  bone  of  the  firft  order  of  the  carpus. 

CUBITALIS,  from  Cubitus  ; is  an  adjeAive  ufed  lome- 
tim.es  in  naming  parts  which  are  conntdled  with,  or  adjacent 
to,  the  ulna  ; hence  we  have  a cubital  artery  and  nerve,  and 
cubital  mufcles. 

CUB1TA  Biceps.  See  Biceps. 

CUBITUS,  a term  applied  to  the  ulna. 

Cubitus , fraflured  and  luxated.  See  Fracture  and 
Luxation. 

Cubitus,  a meafure  cf  length,  adoptedby  Linnteusfor  de- 
feribing  the  dimenflons  of  plants  = 17  French  inches  =204 
lines  = 18.11775  Englifh  inches  = 1.50981  Englifh  feet. 


CUBLANC,  in  Geography a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Brives. 

CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS.  See  Cubus-cubi. 

CUBO-CUBUS,  the  term  whereby  Diophantus,  Vieta, 
&c.  diftinguifh  the  fixth  power  ; which  the  Arabs  call 
quadratum  cubi. 

CUBOIDES  Os,  in  Anatomy , one  of  the  bones  of  the 
tarfus.  See  Skeleton. 

CUBROS  Gezira.  See  Gezira  Culros. 

CUBUS-CUBI,  a name  whereby  the  Arab  writers,  and 
thofe  who  follow  them,  denominate  the  ninth  power,  or  a 
number  multiplied  eight  times  by  itfelf  continually  ; which 
Diophantus,  and  after  him  Vieta,  Oughtred,  &c.  call  cubo- 
culo-cubus. 

CUCADMA,  or  Cucunda,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  river 
Bureus. 

CUC ANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  country  of  Friuli ; 7 miles  W. 
of  Palma  la  Nuova. 

CUCASBIRI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  for- 
trefles  of  Thrace,  conftruCted  by  Juftinian  in  the  province  of 
Rhodope. 

CUCCHIARA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of  Naples ; 6 leagues  N.W.  from 
Viefte. 

CUCCI,  or  Cuccium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Pannonia,  near  the  Savus,  placed,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto» 
nine,  between  Bohonia  and  Cornacum ; and  fuppofed  to 
be  the  prefent  Ceroficka  or  Curufca. 

CUCHECUNNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Candahar  ; 68  miles  W.N.W.  of  Candahar. 

CUCKFIELD,  a market-town  in  Sufiex,  in  the  Rape 
of  Lewes,  is  fltuate  in  a high  and  commanding  fituation, 
although  it  is  built  upon  the  lowed  ftratum  in  the  feries, 
which  any  where  makes  an  extent  of  furface,  in  the  road 
between  London  and  Brighton.  About  two-thirds  of  a mile 
fouth  of  the  town,  this  ftratum  produces  a quarry  of  tole- 
rable free-done,  with  which  anciently  the  town  was  built ; 
it  is  a yellowilh  ft  one,  whofe  grit  is  exceeding  fine-,  and  the 
lower  beds  in  the  quarries  have  numerous  black  ferruginous 
lepta  or  joints  between  the  ftone  ; under  which  is  a pipe- 
clay ftratum,  producing  wood-coal  in  detached  pieces  (fee 
Coal  and  Colliery)  ; and  this  clay  it  leems  to  be,  which 
holds  up  the  water  in  the  very  diflocated  and  porous  diftrift 
in  which  this  town  Hands,  and  fupplies  the  wells  therein 
with  water,  but  rather  fcantily.  This  is  a neat  pretty  town, 
the  foot-paths  being  paved  with  red  paving-bricks,  of  a very 
fine  and  durable  quality,  manufactured  from  a ftratum  of 
red  pottery-clay,  which  appears  about  four  miles  fouth  of 
this  town.  Some  parts  of  the  ftone  found  in  this  Cuckfield 
ftone  ftratum,  are  feparated  by  layers  of  mica,  which  fits  it 
for  fplitting,  fo  thin,  as  formerly  to  have  been  much  ufed 
for  flating  buildings  ; other  parts  are  feparated  by  curious 
wavey  joints,  that  prefent  matter  of  curious  fpeculation  to 
the  naturalift.  The  land  round  this  town,  particularly  on 
the  fouth  fide,  is  of  good  quality.  The  fpire  of  this  church 
is  furniftied  with  a eondudtor,  and,  like  moll  others  in  Suf- 
fex,  is  covered  with  wooden  fhinglts,  which  have  affumed  a 
blue  call,  exactly  refembling  ftate  in  colour  and  appearance. 
Its  fituation  was  determined  in  the  government  trigonome- 
trical furvey  in  1793,  by  an  obfervation  from  Ditchling  fta- 
tion,  dillant  38,568  feet,  and  bearing  1 2°  20'  25"  S.E. 
from  the  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  an- 
other from  ChanClonbury  ring,  dillant  67,789  feet ; whence 
is  deduced  its  latitude  510  o'  i8."3  N.,  and  longitude 
o°  S'  zp."8}  or  34s  W.  of  Greenwich. 
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(TUCKING  STOOL,  Cokestool,  or  Casticatory, 
anciently  called  tumbrel  and  trelucheti  an  engine  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  fcolds  and  unquiet  woftien,  by  ducking  them 
in  the  water.  It  is  frequently  corrupted  into  ducking-^ ool, 
•becapfe  the  refidue  of  the  judgment  is,  that  when  they  are 
placed  in  it,  they  fhail  be  plunged  in  the  water  for  their  pu- 
nifhment. 

Kitchen  fays,  “ Every  one  having  a view  of  frank-plcdge, 
ought  to  have  a pillory  and  a tumbrel.”  This  machine  was 
much  in  ufe,  even  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  who  called 
it  fcealding-Jlale,  or  fcolding-Jlool. 

The  puniftiment  was  anciently  aifo  infilled  on  brewers, 
and  bakers,  trail fgrefiing  the  law  ; who  were  thereupon,  in 
fuch  a ftool  or  chair,  to  be  ducked  in  Jlercore,  fome  muddy 
or  ftinking  pond.  This  was  anciently  written  gaging-Jlool ; 
in  Domelday  it  is  called  cathedra Jlercoris. 

CiJCKMERE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  3 miles  W.  ot  Beachy  head. 

CUCKOLD’S  Point,  a cape  on  the  E.  conft  of  the 
ifland  of  Barbadoes.  N.  lat.  130  32'.  W.  long.  38°  zb'. 

CUCKOW,  in  Ornithology.  See  Cuculus. 

Cuckow,  green  yellow -bellied,  of  Edwards.  See  Tro- 
CON  Curucui. 

CucKOW-P/owr,  in  Botany.  See  Cardamine  pra- 
tenjis. 

Cuckow -Flower,  in  Agriculture,  is  the  name  of  a plant, 
the  (lychnis  jJofcuTi),  which  is  a common  weed  in  mea- 
dows and  paitures.  It  is  likewife  denominated  meadow 
cuckow-fiower,  meadow  pinks,  rugged  robin,  &c. 

Cuckow -Lamb,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  a name  applied  in 
fome  diftridls  to  fuch  a lamb  as  is  yeaned  in  April,  or 
the  following  month,  becaufe  it  falls  in  what  is  termed 
cuckow-time.  Thefe  are  generally  either  the  lambs  of  very 
young  or  very  old  ewes,  occafioned  by  their  taking  ram  late 
in  the  feafon.  Thefe  lambs  are  ufually  of  the  wtakeil  and 
fmaileft  fort,  and  therefore  both  the  ewes  and  lambs  fhouid 
have  the  bell  keep,  in  order  to  fatten  the  lambs  for  the 
butcher;  as  fucii  diminutive  lambs  are  improper  to  be  kept 
for  ftore-Pneep  flock  in  moll  cafes,  except  where  ncccfTity 
obliges  the  farmer  to  have  recourfe  to  them. 

Cuckow  Pint,  in  Botany.  See  Arum. 

Cuckow  -Spit,  in  Agriculture . a name  fometimes  applied 
to  the  frothy  fubflance  which  is  occasionally  obierved  on 
plants,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  afford  protection  to  infeCts 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  attacks  of  the  fpider. 
But  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Lifle  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  nodlurnal  dew  which  defeends  upon  the  fork  or 
joint  of  the  plant,  and  which  is  worked  into  a froth  by  the 
infects. 

CUCKSOO.  See  Cooscoosoo. 

CUCQj  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  18  miles  N E.  of  Caltres. 

CUCUBALUS,  in  Botany,  (Plin.)  Tournefort,  Cl.  8. 
§ 1.  gen.  3.  Gaert.  491.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  2.  464. 
Clafs  and  order,  decandria  trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophillei ; 
Linn.  and  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  inflated,  five-cleft  half  way 
down,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five;  claws  nearly  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  generally  more  or  lefs  crowned ; expanfion  fe- 
mi  bifid.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  alter- 
nately into  the  claws  of  the  petals ; anthers  oblong.  Pijl. 
Germ  ptdicelled,  globular,  fmooth ; flyles  linear,  villous 
their  whole  length  on  the  interior  fide  ; ftigmas  acute.  Pe- 
ric.  Berry  black,  fhining,  fpherical,  foft,  pulpy,  not  de- 
hifeent,  at  firtt  three-celled,  but  afterwards  the  partitions 
fhnvel  up,  and  dilappear.  Seeds  numerous,  attached  to  a 
free  central  receptacle. 
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Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leafed,  inflated.  Petals  five,  fur- 
nifhed  with  claws.  Berry  fuperior,  finally  one-ctlltd.  Seed 
numerous. 

Sp.  C.  lacciferus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Eng.  Bot.  1577.  Gtert.  tab.  77.  fig.  7.  (Silene  bacci- 
fera  ; Willd.  Silene  fiffa.  Sahfb.  Prod.  302.  Cucubalus 
Plinii ; Lugdb.  1429.  Tourn.  339.  Dill,  in  Rai.  Syn. 
257.  Alone  fcandens  baccifera  ; Bauh.  pin.  250.  Vifca- 
go  ; Hall.  Helv.  n.  912.  Lychnanthus  volubi.is,  Gmel.  in 
Adi.  Petrop.  1759.  v.  14.  223.  tab.  17.  fig.  1.)  Berry- 
bearing  cbickweed.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  Se- 
veral, annual,  three  feet  long,  weak,  draggling,  much 
branched,  dichotomous,  cylindrical,  hollow,  rough  with 
dtflexed  hairs.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  widely  fpread- 
ing,  egg-fliaped,  acute,  entire,  pubtfeent,  pale  green,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  flellaria  nemorum.  Flowers  axillary  and 
terminal;  calyx  large,  bell-lhaptd,  membranous,  pubefeent; 
fegments  rtflexed  as  the  fruit  ripens  ; petals  gretmfii-white, 
diltant.  A native  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
&c. ; admitted  as  an  Englifh  plant  by  Dillenius  into  his 
edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis,  on  the  authority  of  fpecimens 
fent  to  Dr.  Richardfon  by  Mr.  Fowlkes  of  Llanbeder,  near 
Ruthin,  and  faid  to  have  been  gathered  in  the  ifland  of 
Anglefea  ; but  no  other  botanifl  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  it  there,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Obf.  The  only  effential  difference  between  this  genus  and 
filene,  as  fettled  by  Linnaeus,  and  received  by  mofl  iuc- 
ceeding  botatlifis,  is  the  want  of  a crown  to  the  claws  of 
its  petals.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved  by  La  Marck,  that 
this  diltinffion  is  not  only  purely  arbitrary,  and  ieparates 
plants  which  are  clofely  united  by  other  natural  charadlerii ; 
but  alfo  that  it  is  in  itfelf  by  no  mear-s  in  all  cafes  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  and  determinate  ; the  crown  being  occafionaliy 
obfolcte  in  fome  plants,  which  generally  have  it  d’ftin&ly 
marked,  and  always  fo  fmall  in  others,  as  to  make  it  fcarcely 
vifible,  and  to  occafion  a doubt  to  which  genus  the  plant 
ought  to  be  referred.  He  adds,  but  rather  incoufiflently, 
that  he  has  retained  the  Linnosan  diftribution  folely  for  the 
fake  of  facilitating  the  fludy  of  the  fpecies,-  as  thofe  already 
arranged  under  filene  are  very  numerous,  and  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Gasrtner  and  Dr.  Smith  have  reflored  Tourne- 
fort’s  original  generic  chara&er  of  cucubalus,  and  eoniidered 
the  plant  before  us  as  the  only  fpecies  hitherto  known.  We 
adopt  without  hefitation  the  idea  of  thefe  eminent  botanifls, 
and  refer  all  the  fpecies  which  have  a real  capfule  to  the  ge- 
nus filene. 

CUCUJ'US,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  coleoptera,  efta- 
bliffied  by  Fabricius,  and  adopted  by  Gmelin,  in  the  la  ft 
edition  of  the  Linnsean  Sylltma.  The  chara&er  of  the 
genus,  after  the  Linntean  method  of  claffification,  ccnfifts 
in  having  the  antennae  filiform  ; feelers  four,  and  equal,  the 
extreme  joint  truncated,  and  thicker;  lip  fhort,  bifid,  with 
linear  diltant  divifions ; and  the  body  depreffed. 

Three  of  the  fpecies  belonging  to  the  prefent  genus  were 
known  to  Linnaeus;  thefe  are,  depreffus,  cteruleus,  and  fla- 
vipes.  The  firlt  he  confiders  as  a cantharis;  and  deferibts 
under  the  fpecific  name  of  fanguinolenta  : the  caeruleus  is 
the  tenebrio  depreffus  of  that  author,  and  the  flavipes  his 
cerambyx  planatus.  Swederus  gives  two  new  fpecies  (ma- 
culatus  and  rufus),  in  the  Stockholm  TranfaClions,  the 
reft  were  deferibed  originally  from  various  cabinets  by  Fa- 
bricius, who,  with  much  propriety,  embodied  this  na- 
tural tribe  into  a diftinft  genus.  The  effential  or  generic 
chara&er  laid  down  by  Fabricius,  is  chiefly  taken,  as  ufual 
in  the  Syftem  of  that  author,  from  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
mouth  ; the  four  equal  feelers  having  the  extreme  joint 
truncated,  and  thicker ; the  fhort  bifid  lip  with  linear  dif- 
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tant  divifions;  and  the  antennas  being  monilifomi  snd.iili- 
form,  conftitute  the  Fabrician  charaftcr  of  the  eucujus  genus. 

Species. 

Depressus.  Thorax  denticulate,  and  with  the  wing- 
cafes  rufous  ; legs  fimple  and  black.  Fabr.  Cantharis  fan - 
guinolenta,  Linn. 

The  antennas  are  hairy  and  black;  head  deprefled  with 
an  obtufe -angular  globule  each  fide.  A native  of  Germany, 
according  to  Frifch  and  Hattorf. 

Sulcatus.  Thorax  grooved,  black;  wing-cafes  marked 
with  crenated  ftriae. 

Found  in  putrefeent  wood  in  Croatia.  S.aldoner. 

Rufipes.  Thorax  fulcated  ; wing-cafes  black  and  punc- 
tured ; antennas  and  legs  ferruginous. 

This  is  the  Iargeft  fpecies  of  its  genus,  and  is  found  in 
rotten  or  decaying  wood  in  Barbary.  The  antennas  are  pale 
aft),  with  the  firft  joint  black ; thorax  narrowed  behind, 
and  marked  with  three  diftinft  grooves. 

CiERULEus.  Thorax  fulcated  and  black;  wing-cafes 
ftriated  and  blue ; abdomen  rufous.  Fabr.  Tenelrio  de- 
profits,  Linn. 

Found  in  Germany.  The  head  is  black,  with  the  mouth 
piceous  ; legs  black. 

Festivus.  Thorax  fulcated,  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated, 
blue  ; margin  of  the  abdomen,  and  flianks  rufous. 

Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  preceding,  and  is  about 
half  its  ft  ze. 

Castaneus.  Thorax  fulcated,  black;  wing-cafes  ftri- 
ated ; margin  of  the  abdomen  and  the  legs  teftaceous. 

DTcribed  from  the  cabinet  of  Smidt  as  a native  of  Ger- 
many. 

Dubius.  Thorax  denticulated  and  rufous ; wing-cafes 
black ; antenna;  filiform,  and  the  length  of  the  body. 
Fr.br. 

Native  of  North  America.  The  antennas  are  very  long, 
and  flexuous,  with  the  laft  joint  acute,  in  which  latter  par- 
ticular it  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  genus ; it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  as  ftri&ly  appertaining  to  this  genus. 

Flavipes.  Thorax  denticulate  and  black ; legs  yel- 
lowifh  ; antenna  length  of  the  body.  Fabr.  Cerambyx 
planatus,  Linn. 

Inhabits  northern  Europe,  and  preys  on  bark  of  trees. 

Dermestoides.  Thorax  fulcated,  and  fufeous ; wing- 
cafes  lmooth  and  teftaceous. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Germany.  The  antennas  are 
fhort.  Thorax  marked  with  two  grooves.  Smidt. 

TestACEUS.  Thorax  fomewhat  fquare,  unarmed;  body 
teftaceous ; thighs  compreffed. 

Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  found  under  the  bark  of  the 
birch  tree. 

Muticus.  Thorax  unarmed  and  black,  with  an  im- 
preffed  dot  each  fide  ; wing-cafes  fufeous  and  ftriated. 

Found  in  Germany.  Hattorf. 

Monilis.  Thorax  unarmed,  black;  margin  with  fpots 
on  the  wing-cafes,  ferruginous. 

A native  of  Germany. 

Rufus.  Rufefcent;  antennae,  feelers,  and  legs  black; 
head  gibbous ; wing-cafes  foftifh.  Swederus  Nov.  Aft. 
Stockh.  Inhabits  the  ifiand  of  Sumatra. 

Maculates.  Sordid  yellow ; thorax  unequal,  fquarifh ; 
legs,  and  fubquadrangular  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes,  black. 
Swederus. 

CUCULARIS  Musculus,  in  Anatomy,  a name  un- 
der which  the  trapezius  mufcle  is  frequently  deferibed. 

CUCULLA,  a cowl.  See  Abbot,  and  Cowl. 
CUCULLANUS,  in  Natural  Hfl'ory , a genus  of  worms 
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which  infeft  the  inteftines  of  various  quadrupeds,  birds,  and! 
fillies.  The  charafter  of  the  genus  conlifts  in  the  body  be- 
ing {harp-pointed  behind,  and  obtufe  before  : the  mouth  or- 
bicular, with  a ftriated  hood.  Several  fpecies  and  varieties 
of  thefe  deftruffive  creatures  have  been  detefted  by  the  con- 
tinental natural  fts,  efpecially  by  Goeze  and  Muller,  who 
obferved  moil  of  them  to  be  viviparous. 

Species. 

* Infefing  the  Mammalia. 

Talpje.  Inhabits  the  common  mole  of  Europe. 

This  fort  is  gregarious,  and  lives  inclofed  in  a membrane 
fpirally  twifted  in  the  fat  about  the  peritonaeum.  Goeze. 

Ocreatus.  Body  fafciolated  ; tail  fheathed. 

Found  by  Goeze  in  the  inteftines  of  the  mole  ; this  crea- 
ture is  believed  to  be  of  the  oviparous  kind;  it  refembles  a 
piece  of  draw,  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  lives  in 
clufters  or  focieties. 

Muris.  In  the  lefler  inteftines  of  the  moufe.  Goeze. 

**  Infefing  Birds. 

Buteonis.  Inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the  buzzard. 
Goeze. 

Infef  ing  Reptiles. 

Ranee.  Tail  foliaceous. 

Infefts  the  inteftines  of  the  frog. 

Infefing  Fifes. 

Lacustris.  Body  rufous,  the  anterior  part  truncated. 
Mull. 

Several  varieties  of  this  kind  of  worms  are  deferibed  by 
writers.  Goeze  fpeaks  of  one  ( var . a)  peculiar  to  the  con- 
ger eel  ; another  {perca ) to  the  river  perch,  and  a third 
( lucioperca ) to  the  perca  lucioperca.  Muller  and  Pallas  ob- 
ferved another  variety  ( cernute ),  in  the  ruffe,  and  Goeze 
two  others,  one  in  the  falmon  ( faripnis ),  and  another  in  the 
trout  ( falaris ,)  All  thefe  are  very  fertile,  and  generally 
infeft  the  inteftines  ; the  laft  mentioned  kind  is  found  alfo  ia 
the  liver. 

Ascaroides.  Head  orbicular,  and  hooked  each  fide; 
tail  rounded,  {hort,  and  pointed,  with  two  exferteu  fpi- 
cules. 

Infefts  the  ftomach  of  the  filurus  glanus.  Thefe  are 
about  an  inch  long,  of  a greyifh-white  colour,  refemble 
the  maggot  of  a mufea  fly,  and  live  together  in  clufters. 

Murinus.  Yel!owi{h-afh . obtufe  in  front.  Mull. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  cirratus  and  muticus , 
the  firft  of  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  furnifhed  with 
cirri,  the  other  is  unarmed  ; thefe  'are  oviparous,  and  are 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  common  cod-fifh.  The  body 
of  this  fpecies  is  long,  flexuous,  round,  pellucid,  and  very 
finely  ftriated  acrofs ; the  head  broad,  gut  orbicular,  and 
appearing  as  if  burnt  on  the  fore  part.  The  male  is  armed 
with  blackifh,  fetaceous,  bicufpidate  prickle  at  the  tail, 
near  the  vent ; female  diflinguifhed  by  a tuberculate  aper- 
ture in  the  middle  of  the  body. 

CUCULLA RIA,  in  Botany,  Schfeb.  it.  Willd.  x6. 
Clafs  and  order,  monandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leaftd,  deeply  four-parted ; 
fegments  roundifh,  unequal;  two  upper  ones  fmaller,  diva- 
ricated. Cor.  Petals  four,  unequal,  inferred  into  the  ca- 
lyx ; upper  one  afeending,  wedge-fhaped,  hollowed,  emar- 
ginate ; lower  one  larger,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  rounded, 
concave;  two  lateral  ones  fmaller,  vertical,  oblong,  covered 
on  the  lower  fide  by  the  larger  petal;  claws  broad,  {hort. 
Ned.  at  the  bafe  of  the  upper  petal,  coniiculate,  long,  in- 
?.  X curved, 
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curved,  obtufe,  prominent  between  tbe  upper  diftant  fer- 
ments of  the  calyx.  Slant.  Filament  folitary,  petal-fhaped, 
oblong,  growing  broader  before,  cowled  at  the  top,  inferted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  below  the  germ,  longer  than 
the  lower  petal,  and  incumbent  on  it ; cells  of  the  anther 
two,  feparated,  linear,  adnate  to  the  filament  within  the 
cowl.  Pijl.  Germ  egg-fhaped,  three-furrowed ; ftyle  fili- 
form, recurved,  incumbent  on  the  upper  petal;  ftigma  flat 
upwards,  curved  below.  Peric.  three-celled.  Seeds  nu- 
merous. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  four-parted.  Petals  four,  unequal,  upper 
one  fpurred.  Filament  petal-fhaped.  Anther  with  fepa- 
rated cells. 

Sp.  C . excefa.  Willd.  (Vochy  guianenfis;  Aub.  Guian. 
I.  18.  tab.  6.)  A lofty  tree.  Leaves  oppofite,  inverfely 
acute,  veined.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes. A native  of  Guiana.  C.  excelfa  of  Vahl  is  a dif- 
ferent fpecies.  See  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

Cucullaria  ; Buxb.  See  Valantia  cucullaria. 

CUCULLATE  Flowers,  among  Botanifls , are  fuch 
as  refemble  a cucullus,  or  monk’s  hood,  or  cowl.  See  Cu- 

CULLUS. 

CUCULLUS  was  anciently  a traveller’s  cap  ; called  alfo 
cowl,  goul,  or  gula : whence  the  name  paffed  to  the  monks, 
among  whom  it  fignified  their  frock  and  cap,  which  were  of 
one  piece. 

Cucullus,  in  Botany , is  ufed  by  profeffor  Willdenow 
to  exprefs  a peculiar  kind  of  NeBarium , or  honey-bag,  quite 
diftindl  from  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  Aconitum , 
or  Monk’s  Hood,  in  which  the  part  in  queftion  is  double, 
Handing  on  a pair  of  ftalks,  and  looking  like  a couple  of 
littfe  birds.  In  Aquilegia,  the  columbine,  there  are  five 
honey-bags,  ranged  alternately  with  the  petals.  The  term 
is  alfo  applied,  by  the  fame  author,  to  a very  different  or- 
gan, whofe  nature  has  not  generally  been  underflood,  in  the 
Afclepias.  The  anthers  in  this  genus  grow  out  of  the  ftig- 
ma, fo  that  none  can  be  more  truly  gynandrous.  They 
confift  of  a pair  of  maffes  of  naked  conglutinated  pollen,  as 
in  the  Orchis  family,  and  the  cucullus  of  Willdenow  is  a 
membranous  cafe,  or  lamina,  proceeding  from  the  bafe  of 
the  flower,  where  ftamens  are  ufually  inferted,  and  ferving 
to  cover  and  fhelter  the  anther,  with  which,  however,  ic  is 
totally  unconnected.  S. 

CUCULUS,  in  Ornithology , the  cuckow  genus.  Thefe 
are  of  the  picse  order;  their  bill  is  fmooth,  and  a little 
curved ; noftrils  furrounded  by  a fmall  rim  ; tongue  fagit- 
tate,  fhort,  and  pointed;  feet  formed  for  climbing.  As  a 
fecondary  chara&er,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  toes  are 
ufually  placed  two  forward,  and  two  backward,  and  the  tail 
cuneated,  and  confifting  of  about  ten  foft  feathers. 

Species. 

Ca  pensis.  Greenifh-brown;  beneath  white  lineated  with 
black ; cheeks,  chin,  throat,  tail,  and  upper  wing-coverts 
rufous ; tail-feathers  white  at  the  tips.  Cuculus  capenfis, 
Gmel.  Coucou  du  Cap  de  Bonne  Efperance , Buff.  Edolio , 
Kolb.  Cape  cuckow,  Lath. 

One  of  the  fpecies  of  cuckow,  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  its  length  is  about  twelve  inches;  bill  and  legs 
brown,  the  irides  yellow. 

Glandarius.  Tail  wedge-fhaped ; headfomewhat  creft- 
ed;  wings  brown  fpotted  with  white  and  cinereous;  band 
over  the  eyes  black.  Cuculus  glandarius , Linn.  Cuculus 
Andahtfia,  Brill.  Le  grand  coucou  tachete,  Buff.  Great 
fpotted  cuckow. 

This  is  the  fize  of  the  magpie.  The  bill  is  black  ; creft 

fclueilh-alh  5 fhoulders,  upper  wing,  and  tail-coverts  brown 


fpotted,  quill-feathers  brown;  tail  blackifh,  with  the  tips 
white.  Inhabits  Andalufia. 

Canorus.  Cinereous;  beneath  whitifh,  tranfverftly 
ftreakei  with  brown;  tail  rounded,  blackifh,  dotted  with 
white.  Cuculus  canorus , Linn,  Cuculus,  Gefn.  II  cuculo, 
Olin.  Coucou,  Buff.  Kuduck,  Wirfing.  Common  cuc- 
kow. 

This  is  the  cuckow  common  to  the  Britifh  ifles,  and  which 
extends  alfo  throughout  moft  part  of  Europe,  Alia,  and 
Africa.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  fourteen  inches, 
the  bill  black,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long ; the  plumage 
in  general  cinereous,  tranfverfely  barred  with  deep  brown 
or  black  ftreaks;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  black,  with 
the  tips  white,  the  reft  marked  with  white  fpots  on  each 
fide  the  (hafts,  and  the  legs  (hurt  and  yellow.  The  female 
differs  a little  from  the  male,  the  neck  both  before  and  be- 
hind being  of  a brownifh-red,  the  tail  barred  with  the  lame 
colour,  and  black,  and  lpotted  on  each  hde  the  fhaft  with 
white.  The  young  are  brown  mixed  with  ferruginous  and 
black. 

Thofe  birds  feed  principally  on  inftCts,  or  when  brought 
up  from  a young  ftate,  as  they  fometimes  are,  they  will  eat 
bread  and  milk,  fruit,  eggs,  and  flelh,  either  cooked  or  raw. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  cuckow  does  not  hatch  it3  own 
eggs,  but  depofits  the  eggs  in  the  nefts  of  fome  other  birds, 
generally  thole  of  the  hedge-fparrow,  water  wagtail,  or  yel- 
low hammer,  and  leaves  the  care  of  the  young  to  their  iof- 
ter  parents.  The  cuckow  comes  into  England  about  the 
middle  of  April,  or  at  leaft  its  note  of  love  is  heard  for  the 
firft  time  in  the  feafon  about  that  time.  It  is  only  the  male 
that  fings,  and  his  note  ceafes  before  the  end  of  July,  though 
the  cuckows  do  not  take  their  final  leave  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  beginning  of  Oftober.  They  migrate  from  the 
north  of  Europe  at  the  clofe  of  fummer,  and  pafs  the  winter 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa. 

The  rnfous  cuckow,  le  coucou  roux  of  Briffon,  is  a variety 
of  this  bird. 

Taitensis.  Fufcous  fpotted  with  ferruginous;  beneath 
hoary  white,  longitudinally  ftriated  with  fufcous;  tail  cu- 
neated, and  marked  with  numerous  ferruginous  brown  bands. 
Cuculus  taitenfis,  Muf.  Carlf.  Cuculus  taitius,  Gmel.  Ara 
wereroa,  Cook’s  Voyages.  Le  coucou  brim  varie  de  noirt 
Buff.  Society  cuckow,  Lath. 

About  tbe  fize  of  a magpie,  and  nineteen  inches  long  ; 
it  inhabits  Otaheite,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  areva- 
reva.  The  fame  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
Tongataboo. 

Mindanensis.  Tail  rotundate;  body  golden-green  fpot- 
ted with  white;  beneath  white,  undulated  with  blackilh. 
Cuculus  Mindanenfs,  Linn.  Le  coucou  varie  de  Mindanao, 
Buff.  Mindanao  cuckow. 

Larger  than  our  common  cuckow,  and  meafures  fourteen 
inches  and  a half.  It  inhabits  Mindanao,  and  other  of  the 
Philippine  iflands. 

Scolopaceus.  Tail  wedge-formed  ; body  clouded  with 
grey  and  brown.  Cuculus  fcolopaceus,  Linn.  Le  loutfailih , 
Buff.  Coucou  tachete  de  Bengale,  PI.  Enl.  Brown  and 
fpotted  Indian  cuckow,  Edwards.  Indian  fpotted  cuckow, 
Lath. 

Length  fourteen  inches.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Benga'. 
The  bill  is  dirty  yellow-green  ; the  plumage  on  the  upper 
part  rufous,  with  the  feathers  edged  with  brown;  wing-co- 
verts white,  edged  with  brown  ; quills  and  fcapulars  tranf- 
verfely ftriated  with  brown,  and  rufous ; tail  cuneiform,  fe- 
ven  inches  and  a half  in  length,  fubrufous,  and  croffed  with 
oblique  broad  bands  and  brown  ; legs  dirty  greenilh-yellow. 
In  Bengal  this  bird  is  known  by  the  name  of  Boutfailick. 

Maculatus,- 
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MaculAtus.  Tail  elongated ; body  grey-green,  gloffed 
with  fufcous,  and  variegated  with  white  fpots  ; beneath  fa- 
fciated  with  brown  and  white  ; head  black.  Coucou  tachete 
de  la  Chine,  Buff.  Chinefe  fpotied  cuckow.  Lath.  Syn. 

Inhab'.ts  Bengal  and  China  ; length  fourteen  inches. 

Punctatus.  Tail  cuneiform;  body  blackifh  dotted 
with  rufous,  beneath  rufous  ftteaked  with  black;  tail-fea- 
thers banded  with  rufous.  Cuculus  punBatus,  Linn.  Cou- 
cou bnm  piqueie  de  roux,  Buff.  Rufous  fpotted  cuckow. 
Lath. 

Larger  than  the  common  cuckow.  The  female  differs  in 
having  the  rufous  fpots  on  the  upper  part  lefs  numerous 
than  in  the  male,  and  the  under  furface  paler.  The  lpe- 
cies  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  the  Philippine 
iilands. 

Panayus.  Tail  entire;  body  fufcous,  with  yellowifh- 
rufous  fpots  beneath,  and  tail  banded  with  rufous  and  black; 
thorax  black  fpotted  with  yellow.  Cuculus  panayus,  Gmel. 
Coucou  tachete  de  I'ijle  de  Panay.  Son.  Panayan  ipotted 
cuckow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Panay.  The  beak  is  black;  irides 
yellow  ; legs  lead  colour. 

Orientalis.  Tail  rotundate;  body  black,  gloffed  with 
green  ; bill  fufcous.  Cuculus  orientalis,  Linn.  Cuculus  in- 
dicus niger,  Briff.  Le  Coukeel,  Buff.  Coucou  noir  des  Indes, 
PI.  Em.  Eaftern  black  cuckow,  Lath. 

S’ze  of  a pigeon;  length  iixteen  inches;  bill  and  legs 
greyifh.  A native  of  India.  A variety  of  this  bird  about 
fourteen  inches  in  length  is  found  in  Mindanao,  and  another 
not  longer  than  a blackbird  in  Bengal. 

Indicus.  Tad  rounded;  body  black;  wings,  and  tip 
of  the  tail  with  three  irregular  tranverfe  white  lines.  Cucu- 
lus Indicus,  Gmel.  Eaftern  black  cuckow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  India,  flies  in  flocks,  and  feeds  on  infefts. 
Length  iixteen  inches.  Bill  ftrong  and  whitifh;  legs 
biueifh. 

Vetula.  Tail  cuneated;  body  brownifh,  beneath  tefta- 
ceous;  eye-lids  red.  Cuculus  vetula,  Linn.  Cuculus  ya- 
maicenjls  longirojler,  Brifl.  Le  coucou  a long  bee,  Lacco, 
Buff’.  Long-billed  rain  cuckow,  Lath. 

Found  in  Jamaica,  where  it  frequents  woods  and  hedges 
all  the  year  round  ; and  feeds  on  feeds,  fmall  worms,  and 
caterpillars,  as  well  as  the  fmaller  kinds  of  ferpents,  frogs, 
lizards,  and  fmall  birds.  This  bitd  is  of  fuch  a gentle  dif- 
pofition,  as  to  tuffer  the  negro  children  to  catch  it  with 
their  hands.  Its  length  is  fifteen  inches.  This  bird  is 
laid  to  be  unufually  noify  before  rain,  whence  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  rain-cuckow,  or  long-billed  rain- 
cuclcow. 

Pluvialis.  Olive-afh,  beneath  rufous  ; chin  and  throat 
white.  Cuculus  pluvialis,  Gmel.  Cuculus  ‘ JamaicenJls , Briff. 
Ficus  major  leucophmis , Raii.  Le  coucou  dit  vieillard , Buff. 
Rain  cuckow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  laft  ; length  from  fix- 
teen  to  feventeen  inches  long,  and  fings  before  rain.  Both 
this  and  the  former  fpecies  are  known  in  Jamaica  by  the 
name  of  Old  Man. 

Minor.  Olive-afh,  beneath  reddifh  ; chin  white.  Man- 
grove cuckow. 

Length  twelve  inches;  its  general  appearance  much  re- 
fembling  the  rain-bird.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  lives  on 
infedis,  efpecially  thofe  large  caterpillars  which  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  mangrove. 

SeRratus.  Tail  cuneiform  ; head  crefted  ; bsdy  black 
and  gloffy  ; on  the  wing  a white  ferrated  fpot.  Cuculus  fer- 
ratus,  Muf.  Carll.  Crefted  black  cuckow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  bird  is  twelve 


inches  and  a half  in  length  ; the  tail  rather  longer  than  the 
body  ; plumage  of  the  thighs  lax  and  long  ; iegs  black. 

Senegalensis.  Tail  cuneated;  body  grey,  beneath 
white  ; cap  and  tail-feathers  blackifh.  Cuculus  Senegalenfis, 
Linn.  Coucou  du  Senegal,  PI.  Enl.  Rufalbin,  Buff.  Straight* 
heeled  cuckow.  Lath.  Syn. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  fifteen  inches  and  a half,  its 
bulk  exceeding  that  of  our  common  cuckow.  This  bird 
inhabits  Senegal.  The  bill  is  black  ; rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  brown,  with  deeper  flreaks ; quill-feathers  rufous, 
with  brownifh  tips ; legs  grey  ; the  inner  hind-claw  ftraight 
and  longer. 

Bengalensis.  Ferruginous  with  white  lines  ; beneath 
yellowifh  brown  ; tail  cuneated.  Cuculus  Bengalenjis , Gmel. 
Lark -heeled  cuckow.  Brown  Illuftr. 

Rather  larger  than  a lark,  and,  like  that  bird,  having  the 
hind  toe  furnifhed  with  a long  ftraight  claw.  This  curious 
fpecies  inhabits  Bengal. 

Honoratus.  Tail  cuneated  ; body  blackifh,  fpotted 
with  white,  beneath  barred  with  white,  and  cinereous. 
Cuculus  honoratus,  Linn.  Cuculus  Malalaricus  mevius,  Briff. 
Cuil,  Buff.  Coucou  tachete  de  Malabar,  PI.  Enl.  Sacred 
cuckow. 

Inhabits  Malabar,  and  being  a great  enemy  to  {hakes  and 
other  noxious  reptiles,  is  held  facred  by  the  natives.  Its. 
length  is  eleven  inches  and  a half. 

Punctulatus.  Tail  cuneated  ; body  brown,  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  fub-rufous  ; beneath  dirty-white.  Cuculus 
punctulatus,  Gmel.  Punftated  cuckow.  Lath. 

Native  of  Cayenne  ; length  nine  inches. 

Gu  ira.  Crefted,  yellowifh-white  ; tail  and  wings  brown  ; 
head  brown  in  the  middle,  yellowifh  at  the  fides  ; neck  yel- 
lowifh in  the  middle,  and  brown  at  the  fides.  Cuculus  guira, 
Gmel.  Guira  acangatara,  Raii.  Le  guira  cantara , Buff. 
Brafilian  crefted  cuckow.  Lath. 

Found  in  the  woods  of  Brafil.  The  bill  is  yellowifh ; 
irides  fufcous  ; and  the  legs  fea-gveen. 

Americanus.  Tail  cuneated  ; body  above  cinereous, 
beneath  white ; lower  mandible  pale  yellow.  Cuculus 
Americanus,  Linn.  Cuculus  car olinenjis,  Briff.  Le  vieillard  a 
aids  roujfcs,  Buff.  Coucou  de  la  Caroline,  PI.  Enl.  Caro- 
lina cuckow.  Catefby. 

Length  twelve  inches.  Inhabits  Carolina,  principally  in 
woods. 

Pisanus.  Tail  cuneated  ; body  above  varied  with  white 
and  black,  beneath  white;  head  black,  crefted;  chin  and 
brcalt  rufous.  Cuculus  pifanus,  Gmel.  Pifan  cuckow. 
Lath. 

Taken  at  Pifa  in  the  year  1739.  Its  fize  rather  exceeds 
that  of  the  common  cuckow. 

Melanoleucos.  Black,  beneath  white;  tail  cuneated 
with  the  tip  white  ; wings  with  a white  fpot  ■ head  fub- 
crefted,  Cuculus  melanoleucus,  Gmel.  yacobin  huppe  de  Coro- 
mandel, Buff.  Coromandel  crefted  cuckow. 

Length  eleven  inches.  A native  of  Coromandel.  The 
bill  is  black  ; legs  fufcous. 

Madagascariensis.  Olive-waved  with  brown,  beneath 
tawny,  chin  olive-yellowifh.  Cuculus  M adagafearienfis , 
Gmel.  Coucou  verdalre  de  Madagafcar,  Buff.  Great  Ma- 
dagafear  cuckow.  Lath. 

Meafures  twenty-one  inches  and  half  in  length.  The 
fpecies  inhabits  Madagafcar. 

Chrysocephalus.  Head  yellow  : breaft  and  fhoulders 
lead  colour ; quill-feathers  black  ; tail  yellowifh-brown,  with 
numerous  black  bars.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  South  America. 

Do  minicus.  Tail  wedged;  body  grey-brown,  beneath 
3X2  whitifh ; 
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whitifh  ; three  lateral  tail-feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Cucu- 
lus dominions,  Gmel.  Le  cendrillard,  Buff.  St.  Domingo 
cuckow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  St.  Domingo,  Guiana,  and  Loufiana.  Length 
ten  inches. 

Cayanus.  Tail  wedged  ; body  purplifh-chefnut  ; be- 
neath cinereous  ; tail-feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Cuculus  Caya- 
nus, Linn.  Coucou  piaye,  Buff.  Cayenne  cuckow.  Lath. 

Found  near  rivers  in  Cayenne.  The  length  is  fixteen 
inches  : it  is  of  a docile  difpofition,  and  eaiily  tamed.  The 
legs  and  claws  are  grey-brown  ; quill-feathers  brown  at 
the  tips  ; tail  chefnut,  and  ten  inches  long.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  purpliih  beneath, 
and  meafures  only  ten  inches  and  a half  long  The  other 
has  the  bill  red;  head  cinereous ; chin  and  breatl  rufous, 
and  belly  cinereous  black. 

Tranquillus.  Black,  beneath  inclining  to  cinereous  ; 
tail  cuneated,  upper  wing-coverts  edged  with  white.  Gmel. 
Cayenne  black  cuckow. 

Length  eleven  inches  ; bill  and  irides  red.  This  bird  is 
of  a folitary  nature,  and  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Tenebrosus.  Black;  belly  and  thiphs  ruft  coliur; 
rump  and  vent  white  ; tail  cuneated.  Cuculus  tenebrofus, 
Pallas.  Le  petit  coucou  noir  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  White- 
rumped  black  cuckow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  Cayenne,  where  it  frequents  trees  growing  near 
the  water  fide;  it  builds  in  hollow  trees,  or  on  the  ground, 
and  feeds  on  infe&s.  Length  eight  inches  and  a half. 

Pyrrhocephalus.  Black, beneath  white ; crown  fcarlet, 
furrounded  by  a circle  of  white  ; tail  long,  with  the  tip 
white.  Cuculus  pyrrhocephalus,  Zool.  Ind.  Red-headed 
cuckow. 

Frequent  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon.  The  bill  is  curved, 
of  a greenifh-yellow  colour  ; head  and  neck  marked  with 
fmall  white  fpots ; legs  blueifh.  Length  fixteen  inches. 
This  kind  feeds  on  fruits. 

Caeruleus.  Tail  rounded  ; body  blue.  Cuculus  aeru- 
leus,  Linn.  Tait  fou,  Buff.  Coucou  Lieu  de  Madagascar , 
PI.  Enl.  Blue  cuckow.  Lath.' 

Size  of  the  common  cuckow;  legs  and  feet  black.  In- 
habits the  ifland  of  Madagafcar. 

Sinensis.  Tail  long,  cuneated  ; body  blue,  beneath 
white  ; tail-feathers  with  a white  fpot  at  the  tips.  Cuculus 
JlnenJis,  Linn.  Sanhia  de  la  Chine,  Buff.  Chinefe  cuckow. 
Lath. 

Length  thirteen  inches;  bill,  irides,  legs,  and  claws  red  ; 
crown  white,  dotted  with  blue,  the  reft,  of  the  head  and  chin 
blackifh,  and  a round  patch  on  the  cheeks  of  white. 

Afer.  Braffy-grcen  ; beneath  fhining  grey  ; head  and 
neck  cinereous;  crown  braffy  -black ; tait  even,  golden- 
green,  beneath  black.  Cuculus  afcr,  Gmel.  Le  vourou- 
driou.  Buff.  Le  grand  coucou  de  Madagafcar,  PI.  Enl. 
African  cuckow.  Lath. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  ftraight,  blackifh,  and  two  inches 
long';  legs  reddifh ; claws  black.  The  total  length  of  the 
bird  fifteen  inches.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Madagafcar. 

Cupreus.  Golden-copper;  belly  and  thighs  yellow. 
Cupreous  cuckjw.  Lev.  Muf. 

Native  place  uncertain,  fuppofed  to  be  Africa.  Its  fize 
that  of  a lark.  Tail  cuneated,  with  one  or  two  of  the  ex- 
terior lateral  feathers  marked  with  a triangular  white  fpot  at 
the  tip  ; bill  and  legs  black. 

Indicator.  Rufty-grey,  beneath  white  ; eyelids  naked 
and  black ; fhoulders  marked  with  a yellow  fpot  ; tail 
cuneated  and  rufty.  Cuculus  indicator,  Gmel.  Le  coucou 
indicator,  Buff.  Maroc , Lobos  Abyffin.  Honey  guide, 
Phil.  Tnni,  Honey  cuckow,  Lath. 


The  length  of  this  bird  is  feven  inches.  The  bill  is 
brown  at  the  bafe,  and  furrounded  with  briftles  ; feathers  of 
the  thighs  white,  with  a longitudinal  black  ftreak  ; quill- 
feathers  above  brown,  beneath  grey-brown  ; the  firft  tail- 
feathers  are  very  narrow  and  rufty,  the  next  footy,  the  inner 
edge  whitifh. 

The  manners  of  this  bird,  according  to  Dr.  Sparrman, 
who  particularly  deferibes  it,  are  very  lingular.  The  bird 
feeds  principally  on  honey  ; and  by  its  note,  when  in  queft 
of  this  favourite  food,  points  out  to  the  natives  the  hiding- 
places  in  the  trees  where  the  wild  bees  depofit  their  ftores. 
The  morning  and  evening  are  the  times  of  its  feeding  ; and 
it  has  a fhrill  note,  which  the  Hottentot  and  Dutch  hunters 
carefully  attend  to,  and  anfwer  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
bird  appears  in  fight,  on  which  they  follow  it,  till  it  alights 
on  the  trees  in  which  the  honey  is  concealed.  The  hunters 
never  fail  to  reward  their  guide  with  a portion  of  the  booty. 
Dr.  Sparrman  allures  us,  that  he  has  feveral  times  been  pre- 
fect at  the  taking  of  the  nefts  of  the  wild  bees  in  this  manner  ; 
but  could  only  obtain  two  fpecimens  of  the  birds,  both 
which  were  females  : the  inhabitants  highly  valuing  the  bird 
for  its  ufeful  habits,  and  conceiving  it  criminal  to  deftroy  it. 
A neft  was  Ihewn  Dr.  Sparrman,  with  an  affurance  of  its 
belonging  to  this  bird  : it  was  compofed  of  llender  filaments 
of  bark,  interwoven  into  the  form  of  a bottle  ; the  neck  and 
opening  being  downwards,  and  a firing,  in  an  arched  man- 
ner, was  fufpended  acrofs  the  opening,  and  fattened  to  the 
two  ends,  luppofed  to  be  contrived  for  the  bird  to  perch 
upon. 

Persa.  Tail  equal;  head  crefted  ; body  blueifh-green  ;■ 
quill-feathers  blood-red.  Cuculus  perfa,  Linn.  Le  touracu 
de  Guinee,  Buff.  Crown  bird  from  Mexico.  Albin.  Tou- 
raco,  Edwards.  Mexican  cuckow. 

Inhabits  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  feeds  on  vege- 
tables. 

Regius.  Black,  with  a blue  glofs ; quill-feathers  erim- 
fon  ; bill  red,  with  a yellow  front  ; back  of  the  head  put  pie. 
Royal  cuckow. 

Found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa. 

Brasilensis.  Tail  nearly  equal;  head  crefted  ; body 
red  ; quill-feathers  yellowifh.  Linn.  Le  couroucoucou.  Buff. 
Red  crefted  cuckow.  Lath. 

Inhabits  Brafil.  Length  ten  inches  ; bill  pale  red  ; ere  ft 
red,  varied  with  black;  belly  mixed  with  yellowilh;  qu .11  - 
feathers  and  tail  yellow,  with  a fhade  of  black. 

Cristatus.  Tail  rounded;  head  crefted;  body  {Lin- 
ing greenifh-afh.  Gmel  , &c.  Madagafcar  crefted  cuckow. 
Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  fourteen  inches.  Ls  bill  and 
legs  black  ; irides  orange ; breaft  claret ; belly  whitifh, 
gloffed  with  rufous;  wings  and  tail  beneath  cinereous;  ex- 
terior tail-feathers  tipped  with  white.  Inhabits  Madagaf- 
car. 

ABgyptius.  Brown,  beneath  tawny-white;  head, 
neck,  and  cuneated  tail  green  ; wings  rufous.  Gmel. 
Egyptian  cuckow. 

Length  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  inches.  The  bill  is 
black;  irides  fhining  red;  upper  tail-coverts  rufous,  inclin- 
ing to  green  ; three  Iaft  quill-feathers  rufous;  legs  blackifh. 
This  kind  inhabits  Egypt,  and  feeds  on  locufts.  The  bird 
fuppofed  to  be  the  male  is  of  a fhining  black  colour,  with 
rufous  wings. 

Poliocephalus.  Tail  fomewhat  cuneated  ; body  above 
brownifh-afh,  beneath  white,  barred  with  grey  ; tail-feathers 
black,  with  dufky  bars.  Cuculus  poliocephalus,  Gmel.  Grey 
headed  cuckow. 

Inhabits  India,  and  very  much  refembles  the  laft. 

Sonneratii. 
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Sonneratu.  Banded  with  black  ; above  rufous-brown, 
beneath  white  ; tail-feachers  fpotted  with  black.  Cuculus 
Sonneratii,  Gmel.  Sonnerat’s  cuckow. 

Size  of  a blackbird.  Bill,  irides,  and  legs  yellow.  In- 
habits India. 

H epaticus.  Tail  cuneated  ; body  undulated  with 
brown  and  black  ; rump  ferruginous  ; bill,  tips  of  the  wings, 
and  bands  on  the  tail  black,  beneath  whitifh,  waved  with 
black;  legs  yellow.  Cuculus  hepaticus , Gmel.  Liver-co- 
loured cuckow. 

Length  thirteen  inches  and  a half.  Tail-feathers  rufty- 
brown,  barred  with  black,  tipped  with  white,  and  marked 
with  a fmall  white  terminal  fpot.  Native  place  unknown. 

Flavus.  Teftaceous,  beneath  yellowiih ; crown  and 
chin  pale  grey  ; tail  cuneated,  black  with  white  lines.  Cu- 
culus Jlavus , Gmel.  Yellow-bellied  cuckow. 

Eight  inches  in  length.  The  bill  and  legs  yellowiih  ; 
hides  yellow.  Inhabits  the  ifle  of  Panay. 

Auratus.  Tail  cuneated;  body  above  golden-green, 
beneath  white ; five  ftreaks  on  the  head  ; wing-coverts,  fe- 
condary  quill  and  tail-feathers  at  the  tip  white.  Cuculus 
auratus , Gmel.  Gilded  cuckow. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  length  of  this 
bird  is  feven  inches.  Bill  greemfh- brown  ; legs  grey. 

Lucidus.  Above  green,  beneath  white;  each  fide  a 
green-gold  lunule  ; quill-feathers  and  tail  brown.  Cuculus 
lucldus,  Gmel.  Shining  cuckow. 

A native  of  New  Zealand.  Length  feven  inches.  Bill 
and  legs  blue  ; lower  tail-coverts  white. 

Coromandus.  Tail  cuneated;  body  black,  beneath 
■white;  collar  white.  Cuculus  corumandus,  Gmel.  Collared 
cuckow. 

Inhabits  Coromandel.  Length  twelve  inches  and  a half. 

Cornutus.  Tail  cuneated;  creft  bifid;  body  footy. 
Cuculus  cornutus,  Linn.  Horned  cuckow. 

The  hill  of  this  bird  is  greenifh-yellow  ; irides  red  ; creft 
moveable,  and  refembling  horns  ; body  beneath,  with  the 
legs  and  claws  cinereous;  tail  tipped  with  white.  Inhabits 
Bi'afil,  and  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length. 

Discolor.  Reddifh-brown  ; creft-  bifid  and  orange; 
two  exter'or  tail-feathers  white,  the  reft  white  at  the  tip. 
Cuculus  difcolor,  Gmel.  Brown  cuckow. 

A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Paradiseus.  Two  exterior  tail-feathers  very  long  and 
dilated  at  the  tip;  head  crefted  ; body  green.  Cuculus 
parad'ijeus,  Gmel.  Le  coucou  a longs  Iritis , Buff.  Paradife 
cuckow. 

Inhabits  Siam.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  eighteen  inches. 
The  bill  blackifh  ; legs  and  claws  grey. 

CUCUMBER,  in  Botany.  See  Cucumis. 

Cucumber , fmgle-feeded.  See  Sicyos  angulata. 

Cucumber,  fmall  creeping.  See  Melothia  pendula. 

Cucumber,  fnalce.  See  Trichosanthes  anguina. 

Cucumber,  fpirting,  or  edges.  See  Momordica  elate- 
rium. 

Cucumber,  in  Gardening , is  a well  known  tender  plant 
of  the  exotic  kind,  much  cultivated  in  hot-bed  frames  for 
the  fruit.  See  Cucumis. 

CUCUMIS,  in  Botany , (derived  by  Varro  from  curvor, 
alluding  to  the  crookednefs  of  the  fruit.  Sixuo,- : Theophr. 
fuppofed  by  fome  critics  to  be  the  or  gourd  of  the 

prophet  Jonah.  ) Linn.  gen.  1 092.  Schreb.  1479.  Willd. 
1741.  Gaert.  552.  Juff.  395.  Vent.  3.517.  Clafs  and 
or iet,  mcnccciafyngenefia,  Linn.  Monccciamonadelphia,  Willd. 
Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbitacee.  Linn.  juff. 

Gen.  Cha.  Males.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped, 
the  margin  terminated  by  five  awldhaped  teeth.  Cor,  ad* 


nate  to  the  calyx,  bell-fhaped,  five-parted  ; divifions  egg* 
fhaped,  veiny-wrinkled.  Siam.  Filaments  in  three  fets  very 
fhort,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  converging  ; two  of  them  bi- 
fid at  the  tip  ; anthers  five,  adnate,  linear,  ferpentine  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Receptacle  trigonous,  truncated, 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Females  feparate,  but  on  the 
fame  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male,  fuperior,  deci- 
duous. Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Stam.  Filaments  acuminate, 
very  fmall,  without  anthers.  Fiji-  Germ  inferior,  large  ; 
ftyle  cylindrical,  very  fhort  -.  ftigmas  three,  thick,  gibbous, 
two-parted,  turned  outwards.  Peric.  Pome  (Berry  ; Gsrt; 
Vent.  Smith.)  three-celled;  partitions  membranous,  foft, 
diftindt.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate-acute,  comprcffed,  fharp- 
edged,  generally  in  a double  row. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-parted.  Fi- 
laments in  th  ee  fets.  Stigmas  three.  Seeds  fharp-edged, 
without  a border.  In  this  genus  are  comprehended  three 
of  Tournefort’s ; cucumis,  melo,  and  colocynthis,  with  part 
of  his  anguria. 

Sp.  1.  C.  colocynthis.  Bitter  cucumber,  or  coloqumtida. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  t.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  S.  Willd.  1.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bat.  vol.  iii.  pi.  175.  Blackw.  tab.  441.  Sabb.  Hort.  1. 
tab.  70.  (Colocynthis  fruftu  rotundo  major;  Bauh.  pin. 
313.  Tourn.  107.  Rai.hift.  642.  C.  amara  cathartica ; 
Lob.  Ic,  645. ) “ Leaves  multifid;  pomes  globular, 

fmooth.’-’  Root  annual.  Stems  flender,  trailing,  angular, 
fcabrous  with  fhort  hairs,  branched.  Leaves  petioled, 
deeply  and  obtufely  finuated,  green  above,  whitifh  and 
cioathed  with  fhort  hairs  underneath.  Flowers  fmaii,  yel- 
lowifh,  axillary,  folitary.  Fruit  the  fize  of  an  orange, 
globular,  yellowiih  when  ripe,- with  a thin  coriaceous  rind, 
containing  a white  fpongy  intenfely  bitter  pulp.  A native 
of  the  Levant.  The  dried  pulp  feparated  from  the  rmd  is 
imported  into  this  part  of  Europe  from  Aleppo,  and  is  the 
coloquintida  of  the  fhops,  the  xo\ox.vf$i;  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  alhandal  of  the  Arabs.  For  its  medical  qualities, 
fee  Colocynthis.  2.  C.  prophelarum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  2. 
Mart.  2.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  2.  Jacq.  bort.  tab.  9.  Blackw. 
tab.  5S9.  (Colocynthis  pumila  ; Shaw.  afr.  164.)  “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  five-lobed,  finely  toothed,  obtufe ; pomes 
globular,  fpinous-muricated.”  Root  annual.  Stems  a foot 
and  half  long,  trailing,  flender,  ftriated,  rough  with  fhort 
diftant  hairs.  Leaves  petioled,  grecnifh,  rough  underneath, 
cloven  half  way  down  into  three  lobes,  the  two  lateral 
lobes  more  or  lefs  deeply  two-lobed.  Fruit  variegated 
with  alternate  greenifh  and  yellowiih  ftreaks,  vyeing  in  bit- 
ternefs  with  coloquintida.  A native  of  Arabia,  3.  C.  Jtfri- 
canus.  L;nn.  jun.  Supp.  423.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  10. 
Willd.  3.  Herm.  Par.  133.  tab.  134.  Rai.  Lift.  3.  334. 
“ Leaves  palmate-finuated,  acute;  item  angular;  pomes 
oval,  echinate.”  Stems  numerous,  flender,  trailing.  Leaves 
petioled,  quinquefid.  Flowers  yellow,  fmall ; males  on 
filiform,  fomewhat  villous  peduncles.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  C.  anguria.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3. 
Mart.  3.  Lam.  Ii.  (Anguria  americana,  frudtu  echinato 
edali ; Tourn.  107.  C.  anguriae  folio  ; Sloan.  Jam.  103. 
Pink.  tab.  170.  fig.  3.  C.  fubhirfutus  minor;  Brown, 
jam.  353.)  “ Leaves  palmate-finuated  ; pomes  globular, 

echinate.”  Root  annual.  Stems  four  or  five  feet  long,  an- 
gular, hifpid.  Leaves  petioled,  deeply  finuated,  rough. 
Flowers  yellow,  axillary,  fmall  as  thofe  of  bryony.  Fruit 
whitifh.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  green 
fruit  is  eaten,  but  is  far  inferior  to  our  common  cucumber. 
It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed,  with  other  herbs,  in  foups,  and 
is  efteemed  an  agreeable  wholefome  ingredient.  5-  C.  acu- 
tangulus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  5, 
Jacq.  hort,  3.  tab.  73,  74.  (C.  longus  indicus ; Grew. 

Muf. 
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Muf.  229.  tab.  17*  fig.  2.  Petola ; Rutnph.  Amb.  5.408. 
tab.  149.  Ficinna ; Rheed.  Mai.  8.  13.  tab.  7.)  “ Leaves 
rounded-angular;  pomes  with  ten  acute  angles.”  /3.  “ Fruit 
fhorter,  fomewhat  top-fhaped.”  C.  indicus  ftriatus ; Ptuk. 
Aim.  123.  tab.  172.  fig.  1.  Root  annual.  Stem  climbing, 
flender,  pentagonal,  almofl  fmooth.  Leaves  petioled, 
heart-fhapcd,  fharply  angular,  ferrate-toothed,  green  above, 
pale  underneath,  rough  with  very  Ihort  hairs.  Flowers 
yellowifh,  rather  large;  males  in  a terminal  raceme,  brac- 
teate;  females  folitary,  axillary.  Fruit  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  lefTened  towards  the  peduncle,  terminated  by  a 
pointed  deciduous  operculum,  fmooth,  becoming  dry  and 
woody  when  ripe.  A native  of  the  Eall  Indies,  China, 
and  Tartary.  Its  fruit,  when  half  ripe  and  tender,  is 
eaten  either  boiled  or  pickled,  but  is  rather  infipid.  Lou- 
reiro  obferves,  that  the  operculum  attributed  to  the  fruit 
is  not  noticed  by  Rumphius,  nor  was  it  found  in  the  plants 
examined  by  himfelf  in  Cochinchir.a  and  China.  6.  C.  co- 
nomon.  Mart.  12.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  6.  Thunb.  Flor. 
jap.  324.  (Kwa;  Kasmpf.  Amaen.  811.)  “ Leaves  angu- 
lar, fomewhat  lobed,  toothed  ; pomes  Ipindle-lhaptd,  ten- 
furrowed,  fmooth.”  Root  annual.  Stem  decumbent,  ftri- 
ated,  rough  with  fcattered  hairs.  Leaves  petioled,  heart- 
fhaped,  nerved,  green  above,  pale  underneath,  rough  v.ith 
hairs  on  both  Tides,  efpecially  on  the  nerves  underneath  ; 
petioles  about  three  Inches  long,  hairy.  Flowers  yellow, 
axillary,  cindered,  on  fhort  hifpid  peduncles.  Fruit  the 
fize  of  a man’s  head.  A native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated in  great  abundance.  Its  flefh  is  firm,  and  is  a com- 
mon food  with  the  Japanefe.  7.  C.  melo.  Common  or 
mullc  melon.  Linn.  So.  PI.  5.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  8.  (Melo  vulgaris;  Bauh.  pin.  310;  Tourn.  104. 
Rai.  hill.  644.  Blackw.  tab.  329.)  “ Angles  of  the 
leaves  rounded  ; pomes  generally  either  torulous  or  reticu- 
lated.” Root  annual.  Stems  trailing  to  a great  length, 
much  branched,  furnifhed  with  tendrils,  fcabrous.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  {lightly  toothed,  rough  with  fhort  brill  - 
ly  hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  frxiall,  axillary,  folitarv, 
on  fhort  peduncles  ; calyx  covered  witli  white  hairs  ; co- 
rolla wrinkled,  ribbed,  with  bridles  on  the  ribs  on  tire 
outlide  ; germ  nearly  globular,  covered  with  white  hairs. 
The  piftiliferous  flowers  have  been  obferved  in  England  to 
have  large,  apparently  fertile  anthers,  and  to  be  therefore 
really  hermaphrodite,  but  as  they  are  accompanied  by 
flowers  which  have  flamens  only,  the  pollen  in  their  an- 
thers is  probably  defective.  This  peculiarity  has  not  been 
noticed  by  the  French  botanifts.  Fruit , as  in  moil  plants 
which  have  been  long  in  a ftate  of  general  cultivation,  very 
various  in  its  lize,  form,  and  other  qualities ; commonly 
roundifh  or  oval,  fomttimes  a little  flattened  at  both  ends  ; 
in  fome  varieties  the  fize  of  a man’s  head;  in  others,  of  a 
moderate  fize  ; and  in  others,  much  fmaller ; the  external 
furface  of  fome  even  ; of  others,  warted  ; of  others,  more 
or  lefs  netted  ; and  of  others,  marked  with  rounded,  pro- 
tuberant longitudinal  ribs  ; the  colour  either  grey,  yellow- 
ifli,  or  green  ; rind  thickifh  and  rather  hard;  flefh  white, 
green,  yellow  or  reddifh,  abundant,  tender,  fucculent, 
of  an  agreeable  talte,  and  pleafant  fmell,  fometimes  a little 
refembling  that  of  mu  fit ; the  inner  pulp  watery,  appealing 
to  confilt  of  broken  hbres  fweet-tafted.  Seeds  numerous, 
commonly  in  a double  row,  flattifh  oval,  covered  with  a 
tough  fkin  fimilar  to  parchment,  which  contains  a fweet 
oleaginous,  faponaceous  kernel.  The  melon  is  generally 
efteemed  one  of  the  moll  delicious  fummer  fruits,  and  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantity  is  of  eafy  digeftion  ; but  if 
taken  to  excefs  is  apt  to  produce  violent  and  fometimes 
dangerous  diforders  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  It  is  pe- 


culiarly refrefhing  in  hot  climates,  where  it  is  of  a fuperior 
quality,  abounds  more  in  faccharine  matter,  and  is  faid 
rarely  to  difagree.  In  Europe  it  is  commonly  eaten  with 
fugar,  and  if  pepper  or  ginger  be  added,  it  is  lefs  likely  to 
produce  any  unpieafant  confequences.  In  France  it  is 
eaten  as  a fauce  to  boiled  beef,  and,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  af- 
ferts,  is  then  perfeftly  harmlefs.  The  flefh  is  alfo  preftrvcd 
for  the  fame  purpofe  in  vinegar  and  fugar,  which,  feafoned 
with  cinnamon  and  cloves,  makes  a pleafant  wholefome 
composition  and  will  keep  feveral  years.  The  wild  plant 
from  which  thefe  luxurious  varieties  have  been  derived  is 
unknown,  but  is  faid  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a native  of 
Tartary.  For  a more  particular  account  of  the  principal 
varieties,  ard  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cultivated, 
fee  the  article  Cucumis,  in  Gardening.  8.  C.  muricatus. 
Wiild.  7.  “ Leaves  heart-lhaped,  angular  ; angles  rounded, 
hoary  underneath  ; pomes  cylindrical,  inuricated.”  Leaves 
fimi'ar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding,  pubefeent  ; younger  ones 
tomentous  on  both  fides.  Male Jlowers  axillary,  cluftered, 
very  fhort,  peduncied  ; females  folitarv.  A nattve  of  Tran- 
quebar,  Klein.  9.  C.  dudaim.  Linn.  Sp.  6.  Mart.  7.  Lam. 
5.  Willd.  Q.  (C.  orientals;  Walth.  Hort.  133.  tab.  21. 
Melo  variegatus  ; Dill.  Elth.  223.  tab.  77.  fig.  218.  Melo 
pufillus  ; Piuk.  Aim.  143.)  “ Angles  of  the  leaves  rounded  ; 
pomes  cylindrical,  with  the  navel  retufe.”  Root  annual. 
Lower  leaves  roundifh,  upper  fomewhat  angular  ; both 
{lightly  villous  and  toothed,  green  above,  paler  underneath. 
Flowers  yellow,  divided  into  five  or  fix  roundifh  fegments. 
Tightly  crenate.  Fruit  the  fize  and  form  of  an  orange; 
rind  fmcoth,  fometimes  fparingly  warted,  {lightly  furrowed 
only  at  the  top,  variegated  with  green  and  dark  orange 
breaks,  and  with  oblong  unequal  green  fpots,  yellow  when 
fully  ripe,  and  at  length  whitifh  ; with  a whitifh  mu  iky 
ftneil,  and  a whitifh  infipid  pulp.  A native  of  the  Levant. 
jo.  C.  Chute.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  4.  Willd. 
10  (C.  tegyptius  rotundifolius ; Bauh.  pin.  310.  Tolirn. 
ioJr.  Chate  ; Alp.  ./Egypt.  114.  tab.  116.  Veil.  ./Egypt. 
47.)  “ Hirfute  ; angles  of  the  leaves  rounded,  toothed  ; 

pomes  fpindle- fhaped,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  rough  with 
hairs.”  Root  annual.  Whole  plant  villous,  almoft  tomen- 
tous,  whitifh  green,  with  the  habit  of  the  common  melon, 
but  decidtdly  diftingui died  by  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Stems 
procumbent,  villous,  obtufely  pentagonal,  zig  zag,  branched. 
I, caves  petioled.  Flowers  yellow,  fmall,  axillary.  A native 
of  ./Egypt,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  elteemed  wholefome,  and  eaten  both  raw  and 
cooked,  but  when  raifed  in  our  climate,  is  very  indifferent. 
A pleaiant  refrefhing  beverage  is  alio  obtained  from  it  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  but  not 
feparated  from  the  ftem,  a hole  is  made  in  its  upper  end, 
into  which  a Hick  is  introduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  bruifirig 
the  pulp  ; the  hole  is  then  clofed  up  with  wax,  and  tne 
fruit,  Itill  fixed  to  the  Item,  is  placed  in  a hole  underneath, 
and  covered  with  earth.  At  the  end  of  a few  days  the  pulp 
becomes  entirely  diffolved,  and  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fugar,  is  fit  for  ufe.  11.  C.  puhefeens.  Willd.  ii.  “Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  fomewhat  angular,  rather  acute,  fharply  tooth- 
ed, fcabrous  ; pomes  elliptical,  obtufe,  pubefeent.”  Root 
annual.  Fruit  three  inches  long,  near  one  inch  thick,  ob- 
tufe at  both  ends;  green  when  young,  and  marked  with 
rather  obfeure  narrow  longitudinal  breaks  ; afterwards  en- 
tirely white.  12.  C.  maculatus.  Willd.  12.  “ Leaves 

heart- draped,  obfoleteiy  angular,  roundifli-obtufe,  finely 
toothed,  fcabrous  ; pomes  elliptical,  narrowed  at  the  bafe, 
fmooth.”  Root  annual.  Fruit  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  preceding,  but  fmooth,  and  narrowed  at  the  bafe, 
marked  when  young  with  broad  green  breaks ; white  when 
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ripe,  and  variegated  with  green  fpots,  Native  csuntry  un- 
known. 13.  C.  fativus.  Common  cucumber.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  8.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  13.  Gasrt.  tab.  88.  fig.  3. 
Sabb.  Hort.  1.  tab.  63.  Biack.  tab.  4.  Lam.  111.  795’ 
Bauh.  pin.  3 10.  “ Angles  of  the  leaves  right ; pomes  ovate- 
oblong,  lcabrous.”  Root  annual.  Stems  creeping,  hifpid, 
rough.  Leaves  larger,  longer  and  thicker  than  thole  of  the 
melon,  lefs  rounded,  with  fharper  and  more  projecting  ter- 
minating angles.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary  ; germ  oblong, 
obfcurely  angular,  not  hairy,  but  muricated  with  prickles 
ipringing  from  a fmooth  warty  fubftance.  Fruit  elongated, 
almoft  cylindrical,  obtufe  at  both  ends,  lcabrous,  with  warts, 
yellowifh,  white  or  green  in  different  varieties  ; rind  thin, 
coriaceous  ; flefh  fpongy  ; primary  cells  three  or  four,  each 
divided  into  two  fecondary  ones,  and  thefe  again  into  the 
proper  cells  of  the  feeds,  filled  with  a pellucid  jelly.  Sup- 
pofed  to  be  a native  of  Tartary,  cultivated  in  almott  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  For  its  moll  remarkable  va- 
rieties and  the  mode  of  its  cultivation,  fee  the  article  Cu- 
Cumis,  in  Gardening.  14.  C.  anguinus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
io.  Mart.  xo.  Willd.  14.  (Petola  anguina  ; Rumph.  Amb. 
3.  407.  tab.  148.)  “ Leaves  lobed  ; pomes  cylindrical,  very 
long,  even-furfaced,  twilled.”  Root  annual.  Flowers  fmaller 
than  others  of  the  genus,  with  a long  tube.  Fruit  three 
feet  long,  or  more,  red  when  ripe,  with  a rank  fmell,  and 
bitter  taiie.  A native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  According  to 
La  Marck  it  is  only  a variety  of  trichofanthes  anguina.  13. 
C.Jlexuofus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  11.  Lam.  3.  Willd. 
15.  Bauh.  pin.  310.  Tourn.  104.  (C.  oblongus  ; Dod. 
Pempt.  662.  C.  anguinus  flexuofus ; Lob.  Ic.  639.) 
“ Leaves  angular,  fomewhat  lobed  ; pomes  cylindrical,  fur- 
rowed, curved.”  Root  annual.  Stems  {lender,  creeping, 
villous.  Leaves  petioled.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  axillary. 
Fruit  the  fize  of  a large  pear,  thicker  at  the  upper  end, 
fmooth,  even-furfaced,  of  a delicious  flavour.  A native  of 
the  Eall  Indies  j cultivated  in  Japan,  where  it  is  called  by 
the  Dutch  banket  melon. 

Cucumis  eegyptiacus,  lujfa  arabum.  Vefl.  Morif.  See 
Momordica  lujfa. 

Cucumis  agrejlis ; Blackw.  See  Momordica  elate- 
rium . 

Cucumis  bryonoides  bifnagarica  ; Pluk.  1 See  Sicyos  an - 

Cucumis  candenjis  monofpermos  ; Herm . / gulata. 

Cucumis  maderafpatana ; Linn.  See  Bryonia  made- 
rafpatana. 

Cucumis  minima  fructu  ovali  ; Sloan.  1 See  Meloth- 

Cvcvni'i  parva  repens  virginana  ; Pluk.  j ria  pendula. 

Cucumis fylvejlris ; Cam. 

Cu  cumis J'ylvejlris  af minus  diBus  ; C. 

Bauh. 

Cucumis  triphyllos  ; Plum.  See  Anguria  trifoliata. 

Cucumis,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  tender 
trailing  annual  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated 
are  the  common  cucumber,  [C.  fativus)  and  the  common  or 
mulk  melon,  (C.  melo ). 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fpecies  the  roots  are  conflituted  of 
many  long  {lender  white  fibres,  the  Hems  being  likewife 
long,  rather  {lender,  and  very  branchy  at  their  extremities, 
either  trailing  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  or  climbing  by 
means  of  clafpers ; the  leaves  are  large  and  angular,  on  long 
eredt  footftaiks,  with  much  briltly  roughnefs.  ,The  flowers 
have  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  much  longer,  and  the  corolla 
of  a deeper  ydlow  colour,  than  in  the  melon.  They  are 
male  and  female  on  the  fame  plant,  in  the  fame  or  different 
fruits,  the  latter  being  fucceeded  by  oblong  rough  fruit. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies  the  roots  are  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  very  ftout  wide  fpreading  fibres,  the  Items  being 


procumbent  or  trailing  to  a confiderable  length,  very  much 
'branched,  and  furdflied  with  tendrils  for  climbing ■,  the 
leaves  are  palmate-f  nuate,  or  entire,  {lightly  toothed,  having 
rounded  corners  and  rough  with  briltles  ; the  flowers  are  pale 
yellow  in  colour,  lateral  and  folitary,  thofe  which  are  termed 
female  having  four  large  anthers,  with  the  germ  fub-globula.r, 
and  covered  with  white  hairs. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  Martyn,  that  the  difeovery  of 
what  are  ufually  termed  female  flowers,  being  real  herma- 
phrodites with  fertile  anthers,  renders  it  lefs  neceffary  t» 
convey  the  males  to  them,  as  praftifed  by  fome,  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed. 

The  fruit  is  of  a roundilh  or  oval  form,  blunt,  ufually  fur- 
rowed longitudinally,  occafionally  netted,  and  warted,  or 
carbuncied,  being  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  length  avid 
diameter,  of  a yellowifh  green,  or  white  colour,  and  having  a 
firm  pulp,  mulky,  reddifh,  feldom  green.  It  is  laid  to  have 
been  firll  introduced  into  Europe  from  Perfia. 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  fpecies,  or  the  cucumber,  the  princi- 
pal varieties  are,  the  common  rough  green  prickly,  which  is  fix 
or  feven  inches  long,  with  a dark-green  {kin,  clofely  fet  with 
fmall  prickles,  and  which  is  hardy,  a plentiful  bearer,  but 
does  not  fruit  early.  The  fieri  green  prickly,  which  is  three 
or  four  inches  long,  with  a rather  fmooth  fkin,  but  having 
fmall  black  prickles ; it  is  one  of  the  hardieft  and  earlieft 
lorts.  The  long  green  prickly , which  is  from  fix  to  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  thinly  let  with  prickles,  and  a good 
bearer  j there  is  a fub-variety  alfo  with  white  fruit.  The 
early  green  clufler,  which  is  fhortilh,  early,  with  the  flowers 
in  clutters.  The  long  fmooth  green  Furkey , with  large  {talks 
and  leaves,  and  the  fruit  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  with  a fmooth  rind  without  prickles.  Th e long  fmco.'h 
white  Turkey , which  is  lefs  watery,  and  of  a better  quality. 
The  large  fmooth  green  Roman , with  long  large  fruit,  quite 
fmooth.  The  long  white  prickly  Dutch,  with  fruit  eight  or 
ten  inches  long,  white,  with  fmali  black  prickles,  which  is  a 
bad  bearer,  lefs  hardy,  but  the  fruit  not  fo  watery,  and  with, 
fewer  feeds. 

And  of  the  fecond  fort  or  melon,  there  are  alfo  numerous 
varieties,  but  thofe  molt  deferving  of  cultivation  are,  the  Can- 
taleupe,  fo  called  from  a place  near  Rome,  where  it  has  been 
long  cultivated.  Its  flefh,  when  in  perfedtion,  is  delicious, 
and  may  be  eaten  with  fafety.  The  outer  coat  is  very 
rough,  and  full  of  knobs  and  protuberances  like  warts  ; it  is 
of  a middling  fize,  rather  round  than  long,  and  the  flefh,  for 
the  moft  part,  of  an  orange  colour.  There  are  feveral  fub-va- 
rieties,  fuch  as  the  large  black  carbuncied,  or  black-rock,  which 
is  of  a blackifh  green-colour  ■,  the  large  green  carbuncied ; the 
large  white  carbuncied,  and  the  orange.  The  Romana,  which  is 
forwarder  in  the  feafon  than  the  above.  The  fuocado,  which 
is  alfo  a good  fort  when  cultivated  for  early  fruit,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  cantaleupe.  The  %atte  is  likewife  a good  fort, 
but  very  fmall,  feldom  bigger  than  a large  orange  ; it  is  a 
little  flatted  at  the  two  ends,  and  the  outer  coat  is  warted 
like  the  {mall  cantaleupe.  The  fmall  Portugal , fometimes 
termed  the  dormer  melon,  is  a pretty  good  fruit,  the  plants 
generally  producing  them  in  plenty.  It  may  be  cultivated 
for  an  early  crop.  And  the  black  Galloway,  introduced 
from  Portugal  by  lord  Galloway,  is  likewife  a good  fort  for 
early  cultivation,  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  a very  fhort  time  from 
its  firft  fetting.  There  are  likewife  fome  other  varieties 
which  may  be  cultivated. 

Method  of  Culture . — In  the  railing  and  producing  of  thefe 
different  fruits,  much  care  and  attention  are  neceftary,  as  well 
as  a confiderable  degree  of  {kill  in  the  regulation,  manage- 
ment, and  application  of  the  heat  which  is  required  to  bring 
them  to  maturity  in  the  belt  and  molt  perfect  manner. 

Mods 


}See  Momordica 
e lalerium. 
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It ode  of  Culture  in  the  Cucumber  hind. — The  common 
method  of  railing  thefe  plants  is  by  lowing  the  feeds 
annually  in  hot-beds  covered  by  frames  and  glaffes,  for  the 
early  production  of  fruit,  and  in  the  open  ground  for  the 
late  crops.  The  former  mode  mult,  however,  in  general,  be 
that  which  is  pradtifed  in  fome  degree  or  other,  till  the  fea- 
fon  becomes  perfectly  wsrm  and  fettled,  as  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Various  are  the  me- 
thods of  applying  heat  in  the  producing  of  this  fruit,  at  early 
and  iate  periods,  which  have  been  employed  and  recom- 
mended ; but  thofe  which  feem  to  have  had  the  greatelt 
fuccels  are  dung  hot-beds,  hark  hot-beds,  Jleam-pans,  and  fined 
pits.  It  is  fnfliciently  obvious  that,  in  whatever  manner  ar- 
tificial beat  is  made  ufe  of  in  this  intention,  the  great  point 
to  be  attended  to  is,  that  of  communicating  and  continuing 
it  in  as  regular  and  equal  a way  as  poffible.  But  there  is 
another  circumffarce  which  equallv  deferves  cocfideration  in 
the  bufmefs  ; which  is,  that  of  its  being  accompanied  with  a 
fuitable  degree  oi  mcifture.  It  is  conceived  to  be  ptincipally 
on  this  account  that  ftab!e-dung  anfwers  more  completely 
in  the  railing  of  this  fort  of  fruit  than  tanner’s  bark,  or  the 
ufe  of  fined  pics,  which  have  been  more  lately  had  reccurfe 
to  for  the  purpofe.  The  author  of  the  Forcing  Gardener  has 
remarked  that  the  deficiency  of  this  gentle  moift  heat  is  the 
reafon  why  bark  hot  beds  are  lefs  ufeftil  for  raifing  the  early 
crops,  but  highly  ferviceable  in  the  late  ones,  as  they  have 
the  effedtof  di  ving  off  the  external  damps  which  are  then 
prevalent,”  and  of  c:  urfe  haiten  the  maturity'  of  the  fruit. 
In  other  cafes  the  plants  “ are  impatient  in  a dry  fire 
heat.” 

The  meft  material,  and,  indeed,  chief  objections  to  the 
employing  of  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  in  the  forcing  of 
cucumbers,  are  the  greatdifficulty  of  keeping  the  heat  up  in 
a regu.ar  manner,  and  the  vaft  trouble  that  attends  the  ufe  of 

it. 

The  great  and  principal  inconveniences  that  have  been 
met  with  in  the  forcing  of  this  fruit  on  dung  hot-beds,  are 
the  danger  of  injuring  the  plants  by  too  much  heat,  and  that 
of  their  being  blanched  bv  the  rank  fleam  that  moftly 
abounds.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  thefe  inconveni- 
ences, it  lias  been  attempted  to  rai f ? thefe  fruits  on  the  beds 
of  the  preceding  year  bv  means  of  linings  of  frefh  dung  ; 
but  in  pradt'ce  it  has  not  only  been  found  that  luch  beds 
are  equallv  liable  to  damps  ; but  at  the  fame  time  expofed 
to  much  rifle  and  inconvenience  from  the  frequent  lofs  of 
heat  in  the  linings,  which  are  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe. 

On  thefe  different  accounts  it  is  therefore  conceived  pro- 
bable that,  until  fome  more  convenient  mode  of  applying 
and  keeping  up  a regular  moift  heat  be  dilcovered,  than 
hss  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of,  the  practice  of  procuring  this 
fort  of  fruit  or  frefh  made  dung  hot-beds,  mull  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  as  the  bell  and  moil  certain  method  for  the  early 
crops  in  all  cafes. 

In  the  raifing  and  cultivating  of  the  cucumber  in  this  way, 
the  apparatus  and  materials  which  are  principally  neceffary 
in  carrying  it  to  any  confiderable  extent,  are  a fufncient 
number  of  frames  or  pits  of  different  fizes,  with  glals  lights 
for  covering  them,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water 
and  air.  And  it  is  ufual,  where  this  culture  is  much  at- 
tended to,  and  pradtifed  in  the  molt  perfect  manner,  to  have 
a one-light  frame  for  the  feed-bed  ; a two-light  one  for 
pricking  out  the  young  plants,  and  nurfing  them  in  ; and 
two  or  more  two-light  frames  for  their  fruiting  in  : but  they 
may  be  cultivated  very  well,  on  a fmall  fcale,  with  one  or 
two  fmall  frames,  or  proper  pits.  S;e  Forcing  Frame  and 
.Frame. 

in  order  to  the  conftru&ing  of  the  hot-beds,  the  prin- 
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cipal  material  is  that  of  frefh  horfe-dung  in  neither  too  long 
or  too  fhort  a condition,  but  filch  as  is  proper  for  taking  on 
the  procefs  of  fermentation.  It  fliould  be  had  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  cart-load  to  each  light,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofe  by  being  well  fhaken  together  into 
a heap,  ten  days  or  a fortnight  before  it  is  made  ufe  of ; 
as  by  this  means  a regular  heat  will  be  brought  on,  and  the 
rank  heat  and  ileam,  as  well  as  the  difagreeable  fmell.  be 
removed.  Some  gardeners,  in  order  to  promote  thefe  inten- 
tions, and  render  the  preparation  more  perfedt,  have  the 
whole  turned  over  once  or  twice.  Care,  however,  fhould  be 
taken,  that  the  redudtion  of  the  dung  be  not  carried  too 
far  before  it  is  put  on  the  bed  ; as,  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
too  little  heat  will  afterwards  be  produced,  and  there  will 
be  want  of  regularity  in  its  being  fupplied. 

In  cafes  where  this  fort  of  material  is  fcarce,  and  there  is 
bark  at  hand,  beds  for  the  purpofe  may  be  made  with  it, 
having  only  dung  for  the  outfides;  but  care  muft  be  taken, 
that  they  be  fo  covered  as  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  never 
reach  the  bark,  as  it  cankers  and  deltroys  them  in  a very 
fhort  time,  by  which  much  lofs  and  difappointment  muft  be 
fultained. 

In  refpedt  to  the  manner  of  making  beds  for  this  fort  of 
culture,  fome  gardeners,  where  proper  forcing  grounds  are 
not  provided,  with  a view  of  neatnefs,  fink  the  foundations 
of  them  ; but  this  fliould  never  be  pradtifed,  except  where 
the  foil  is  very  dry  and  gravelly,  as  the  ftagnation  of  moif- 
ture  is  very  prejudicial  in  the  bottoms  of  fuch  beds.  If  the 
foil  be  of  a moiit  retentive  nature,  it  will  indeed  be  highly 
beneficial  to  have  the  bottoms  railed  to  fome  height  above 
the  furface  of  the  natural  ground.  Befides,  where  they  are 
not  funk,  the  heat  from  the  linings  is  more  beneficially  ap- 
plied, and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  greater  facility  and  con- 
venience. 

In  all  cafes  where  proper  forcing  grounds  are  not  made 
ufe  of  for  the  culture  of  thefe  plants,  open,  dry  warm, 
flickered  lituations,  which  decline  to  or  have  fouthern  afpedts, 
fliould  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe. 

The  earthy  material,  or  mould  for  covering  the  beds  with, 
fliould  be  of  a light,  good,  rich  quality,  prepared  by  being 
thrown  into  a heap  for  ftveral  months  before  it  is  employed. 
The  author  of  the  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener  advifes  three- 
fourths  of  the  riche  It  black  loam  that  can  be  procured  from 
a palture,  and  one-fourth  of  vegetable  mould  from  decayed 
tree-leaves,  mixed  and  incorporated  well  with  a due  propor- 
tion of  good  ftable-dung,  as  the  belt  for  this  purpofe.  The 
rotten  dung  of  old  hot-beds  is,  however,  mod  commonly 
employed  with  fuch  earthy  fubftances  as  thofe  juft  men- 
tioned. 

But  the  mould  made  ufe  of  for  the  more  early  crops  fliould 
be  laid  up  in  fome  open  place,  where  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
rather  dry  condition,  to  render  it  more  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
when  it  may  be  wanted. 

And  when  it  is  to  be  made  ufe  of,  it  fliould  not  be  ren- 
dered fine  by  lifting  ; as  when  made  too  fine,  it  is  apt  to  be 
too  clofe  and  compadt,  and  by  that  means  not  only  to  prevent 
the  roots  of  the  plants  from  perfectly  eftablifhing  themfelves, 
but  confine  the  heat  too  much,  and  endanger  the  plants  in 
that  way  in  a confiderable  degree. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  fome  fmall  pots  will  be  wanted, 
where  this  fort  of  culture  is  attempted  at  an  early  period, 
both  for  the  purpofe  of  fowing  the  feed  in,  and  that  of 
pricking,  the  young  plants  out  into,  that  they  may  be  re- 
moved and  tranfplanted  with  greater  eafe,  certainty,  and 
convenience,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  being  injured  in  their 
growth.  It  is  ufual  for  each  pot  to  contain  two  or  three 
plants,  which  are  generally  fufficient  for  a one-light  -frame. 

Pots 
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Pots  of  the  fixes  denominated  thirty-twos  and  forty-eights 
are  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  this  intention. 

In  addition  to  thefe  requifites,  bafs  mats  are  neceflary  to 
cover  the  glaffes  in  the  nights  with,  and  when  the  weather 
is  cold  and  bad.  Straw,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances,  may 
be  employed  for  the  fame  ufe  ; but  they  are  much  lefs  con- 
venient than  mats.  The  periods  of  fowing  and  beginning 
the  works  of  forcing,  in  order  to  have  this  fort  of  fruit  in 
the  early  feafon,  mult  vary  according  as  it  is  wanted  ; but 
for  the  very  early  crops,  as  thofe  to  be  cut  in  the  end  of 
December,  and  the  following  month,  and  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  it  Ihould,  for  the  former,  be  done  to- 
wards the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  the  following 
month  ; and  for  the  latter,  in  December,  January,  and  the 
beginning  of  February.  But  for  later  crops,  fuch  as  thofe 
to  come  in  in  June  and  the  following  month,  it  fhould  be  in 
April  and  May  ; and  (till  later  crops  are  often  produced  on 
ridges,  in  the  open  ground,  without  artificial  heat  being 
employed. 

The  common  and  general  praftice  is,  however,  chiefly  to 
have  only  three  crops  : the  firlt  in  March  or  April,  on  hot- 
beds under  glades  ; the  fecond  in  May  and  June,  under 
hand-glaffts  ; and  the  laid  on  ridges,  as  juft  mentioned. 

But  in  order  to  have  the  crops  come  in  regularly,  an  exaft 
attention  (Itould  be  paid  to  the  periods  of  putting  in  the 
feed,  and  beginning  the  work  of  forcing  ; as  without  this 
there  mult  be  great  uncertainty. 

In  refpedl  to  the  choice  of  feed  for  the  different  crops, 
the  early  Pnort  and  long  prickly  forts  are  moftly  made  ufe  of 
for  the  firft  or  early  crops;  but  the  latter  for  the  general 
ones,  and  thofe  of  the  other  larger  kinds  for  the  later  crops. 
The  feed  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  earlieft  fruit,  and  at  the 
firft  or  fecond  joints,  and  be  perfeftly  well  ripened.  And, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  running  too  luxuriantly  into  vine,  it 
fhould  be  kept  two  years  or  more  before  tt  is  made  ufe  of ; 
or,  when  employed  while  frefh,  be  kept  fome  weeks  or 
months  in  a dry,  warm  fituation,  as  by  this  means  the 
p'ants  fruit  better,  from  their  growth  being  in  fome  meafure 
reftrifted. 

Method  of  forming  the  Beds  and  rat  flag  the  Plants. — In 
the  early  and  more  forward  culture  of  this  vegetable,  it  is 
moftly  the  praftice,  where  there  are  fufficient  conveniences, 
and  plenty  of  dung  or  other  materials,  to  have  recourfe,  as 
has  been  fuggefted  above,  to  two  or  more  hot-beds  under 
frames  ; as  a fmall  one  for  fowing  the  feeds  upon,  and  a 
large  one  for  growing  the  plants  upon  ; or,  fometimes  the 
fecond  is  made  of  a more  moderate  fize,  and  ufed  for  curling 
the  plants  in,  previous  to  their  being  fet  or  ridged  out  in 
the  large  one,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  fruit.  How- 
ever, by  making  the  beds  of  a good  fize,  and  in  a fubftantial 
manner,  with  due  attention  to  linings,  they  may  be  grown 
very  well  on  one  or  two  hot-beds.  When  cultivated  on  a 
fmall  fcale,  feldom  more  than  one  is  indeed  employed  in  the 
railing  of  this  fort  of  fruit. 

In  regard  to  forming  the  beds,  attention  muft  be  paid  to 
the  fize  of  the  frames,  and  to  making  them  confiderably 
larger  than  the  boxes.  Some  gardeners  advife  only  a few 
inches  ; but  Mr.  Nicol  thinks  they  fhould  extend  beyond 
the  frames,  at  leaft  eighteen  inches  all  round  the  frame. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  budding  the  beds,  the  dung,  prepared 
as  mentioned  above,  fnould  be  ufed  in  the  following  man- 
ner, beginning  with  the  molt  littery  part,  and  afterwards 
ufing  that  which  is  more  reduced.  The  different  parts 
fhould  he  well  fnaken  and  mixed  together,  and  beaten  down 
with  the  fork,  or  trodden  equally  in,  where  very  littery, 
once  or  twice  as  the  work  proceeds,  till  they  are  made  up  to 
the  full  height  of  five  feet  in  the  back,  and  four  in  the  front 
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of  the  frame.  Some  gardeners  fuppofe  two  feet  and  a half, 
or  three  feet,  to  be  fufficient,  vyhen  the  beds  are  merely  in  = 
tended  for  juft  railing  the  plants ; but  the  former  pradlice  is 
probably  always  the  beft,  where  plenty  of  materials  can  be 
eafiiy  procured.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  the  cuftom  of 
fome  to  let  them  remain  with  the  frames  and  glaffes  upon 
them  for  a few  days,  that  the  rank  heat  may  be  brought  up  ; 
and  when  it  begins  to  go  off,  to  cover  them  over  with 
mould,  prepared  in  the  manner  already  deferibed,  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  fix  inches  fowing  the  feed  in  little  drills 
half  an  inch  deep,  when  the  mould  is  a little  warmed. 
Others  cover  them  almoft  immediately  with  dry  earth,  tan, 
or  other  fimilar  material,  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches, 
fowing  the  feeds  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  mould,  plunging 
them  previoufly  for  a little  time  in  the  beds;  cautioufly 
guarding  againft  too  much  heat  at  firft,  by  drawing  up  the 
pots  when  neceflary. 

The  author  of  the  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,  however, 
direfts  that  when  the  beds  have  been  made  to  the  height 
mentioned  above,  they  fhould  be  turfed  over  in  a careful 
manner,  as  in  forcing  afparagus,  and  the  frames  then  placed 
upon  them;  laying  dry  fine  fea  or  pit-fand  in  a flopmg  di- 
rection, according  to  the  frames,  over  the  whole,  to  within 
fix  inches  of  the  lights,  and  above  that  two  inches  in  thick- 
nefs  of  light  fandy  loam.  The  feeds  fhould  then  be  fovvn  in 
fmall  garden  pots  or  pans,  filled  with  entire  vegetable  mould 
from  decayed  tree-leaves,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch  ; plunging  them  to  the  brims  in  the  centres  of  the 
beds  endways,  and  a foot  from  the  backs.  The  glafics 
fhould  then  be  placed  over  them  in  the  common  manner  ; 
when,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  beds  will  in 
general  take  on  heat,  when  a little  air  fhould  be  conftantly 
admitted,  by  lifting  the  backs  of  the  lights  an  inch  or  more 
in  height,  and  the  fronts  about  half  that  height,  except 
when  there  is  froft,  in  order  to  difeharge  any  rank  heat  or 
vapour  that  may  be  produced  in  fuch  circumftances. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  frames  fhould  be  carefully  matted 
up  every  night,  when  the  fun  begins  to  decline,  and  be  un- 
covered before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  fea- 
fon will  permit : as  perfect  a regard  fhould  be  had  to  this  as 
thofe  of  air  and  water.  And  Mr.  Nicol  fays,  that  “ a little 
kindly  fteam  in  the  morning  is  a good  fymptom,  but  it 
ought  never  to  be  encouraged  to  any  great  extent.”  Fie 
never  wifhes  to  fee  more  fteam  in  the  beds  at  this  time  of 
the  day,  than  what  is  entirely  difpelled  in  the  firft  hour  after 
the  frames  are  uncovered  and  expofed. 

It  is  proper  that  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  or  pans  fnould 
be  occalionally  continued  to  be  examined,  to  fee  that  the 
heat  is  r.ot  too  violent  ; raffing  and  watering  them,  with 
water  brought  to  a proper  temperature,  in  the  beds  when 
neceflary.  And  as  foon  as  the  plants  have  attained  about 
two  inches  growth,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  other 
fmall  pots,  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  mould,  three  or  four 
in  each,  putting  them  as  far  diftant  in  each  as  poffible,  the 
mould  being  fettled  to  their  roots  by  a little  water;  rt- 
phinging  them  in  the  beds  to  their  brims,  the  furfaces  ol 
which  being  previoufly  wrought  over  to  the  full  depth  ot 
the  fandy  covering,  and  another  ltratum  of  fandy  loam  ap- 
plied as  before.  They  fhould  be  carefully  nurfed  in  thcle 
fituations,  by  due  attention  to  the  admiffion  of  air,  the  giv- 
ing  of  water,  and  the  regulation  of  fteam  ; continuing  occa- 
fionally  the  examination  of  the  bottoms  ot  the  pets,  to  guard 
againft  too  much  heat  being  applied  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

And  while  the  plants  are  thus  carefully  brought  forward 
to  the  proper  ftate  for  being  fet  or  ridged  out  in  the  fruiting 
hot-beds,  which  is  the  cafe  when  they  have  acquired  a vi. 
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gorous  growth,  and  put  forth  three  or  four  rough  leaves, 
feme  liable  dung,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  frames, 
Ihould  be  got  ready  in  the  manner  directed-  above  for  form- 
ing the  fruiting  beds,  which  Ihould  be  made  up  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  former.  The  frames  and  lights  Ihould  then  be 
placed  over  the  beds,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  heat,  and 

fjrotedt  them  from  being  injured  by  wet : and  when  the  heat 
las  become  moderate,  which  will  require  time  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  framing,  the  beds  fhould  be  earthed  or 
moulded  over,  the  furfaces  of  them  being  previoufly  rendered 
even.  In  performing  this  bufinefs,  the  earth  fhould  be  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a fort  of  hillock  in  the 
middle  of  each  light,  within  about  a foot  or  eighteen  inches 
from  the  backs  of  the  frames  ; the  whole  of  the  other  parts 
being  covered  equally  to  the  depth  of  two,  three,  or  more 
inches.  The  author  of  the  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,  how- 
ever, directs,  that  when  the  dung  is  fufpected  of  heating  to 
too  great  a degree,  the  beds  fhould  be  turfed  all  over,  as 
mentioned  above  : but  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  a large 
round  turf  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  light,  exadlly  under 
the  parts  where  the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  may  be  fuffi- 
cient ; the  furface  of  the  dung,  in  this  cafe,  being  previoufly 
covered  over  to  the  depth  of  fix  inches  with  light  fand,  or 
well  rotted  old  tan,  which  fhould  be  firft  made  perfedlly 
dry.  The  turf  is,  however,  rejected  by  many  as  wholly 
unnecefiary. 

But  whichever  pra&ice  is  made  ufe  of,  the  beds  will  in 
general  be  in  a proper  date  for  putting  the  plants  in  in 
about  twenty-four  hours  ; but  before  this  is  done,  the  mould 
Or  earth  fhould  be  drawn  up,  fo  as  to  raife  the  hillocks  to 
within  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  glafies,  exactly  over  the  turfs, 
where  they  are  ufed,  leaving  them  ten  inches  or  a foot  in 
breadth  at  the  tops  or  upper  parts. 

In  the  operation  of  planting  or  ridging  out  the  plants,  a 
bole  fhould  be  formed  in  each  hillock,  fufficiently  large  for 
the  complete  reception  of  the  plants,  with  the  entire  balls 
of  earth  about  their  roots,  up  to  the  level  of  the  furfaces  of 
the  hills,  covering  them  over  with  a little  mould  ; the  whole 
being  then  fettled  with  a little  water,  previoufly  brought  to 
the  proper  ftate  of  warmth,  and  the  glafies  put  on.  It  is 
the  practice  with  fome,  in  order  to  promote  the  adhefion  of 
the  mould  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  to  have  recourfe  to 
watering  the  pots  before  they  are  turned  out  of  them. 

When  the  plants  have  been  thus  fet  out,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  refpeft  to  air,  water,  covering 
in  the  nights  and  bad  weather,  the  ftate  of  heat  of  the  beds, 
linings,  the  occafionally  moulding  of  the  fpaces  between  the 
hills,  and  the  flopping  and  training  of  the  plants ; in  all  which 
much  care  is  requifite. 

In  regard  to  regulating  the  firft,  the  ftate  of  the  feafon 
and  the  beds  fhould  be  fully  confidered  ; and  air  admitted 
accordingly,  by  raifing  the  back  part  of  the  lights.  The 
waterings  fhould  be  cautioufly  given  in  the  winter  and  early 
fpring,  but  more  freely  as  the  warmth  of  the  weather  ad- 
vances ; fhutting  down  the  frames  for  fome  time  after  each 
application.  In  the  more  early  crops,  much  lefs  water  will 
be  requifite  than  in  thofe  in  which  the  feafon  is  more  ad- 
vanced ; and  the  former  will  ftand  in  need  of  much  lefs  fre- 
quent waterings  over  head  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  In 
thefe  latter,  fhade  is  likewife  occafionally  neceflary,  when 
the  weather  is  funny.  The  glafies  fho.uld  be  carefully  co- 
vered up  with  mats  every  evening,  before  the  influence  of 
the  fun  is  wholly  gone,  and  when  the  weather  is  very  fe- 
vere,  more  than  one  mat  may  often  be  found  neceflary. 
Thefe  fhould  conftantly  be  removed  the  firft  thing  in  the 
morning,  or  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  upon  the  frames,  whed 
the  ftate  of  the  weather  will  admit;  but  in  very  fevere 
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weather,  not  removed  at  all,  or  but  a very  little  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

And  the  heat  of  the  beds  is  likewife  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded at  firft,  by  a frequent  examination  of  the  trying- 
fticks  ; and  regulated  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  promote  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plants.  When  it  continues  too  great, 
it  fhould  be  let  off,  by  making  holes  in  the  lides  of  the  beds, 
and  the  ufe  of  frefh  earth  on  the  furfaces. 

But  when  the  heat  of  the  beds  begins  evidently  to  decline, 
recourfe  muft  immediately  be  had  to  the  application  of  lin- 
ings of  frefh  dung  round  them,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a due  de- 
gree of  heat ; care  being  conftantly  taken  to  repeat  them  as 
frequently  as  may  be  neceflary,  and,  at  the  fame  time  to 
guard  againft  the  prejudicial  effedls  of  too  great  heat. 

And  thefe  linings  Mr.  Nicol  advifes  to  be  covered  by  turf 
or  mould,  and  to  have  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  beds  cut  off, 
and  formed  with  them. 

But  the  bufinefs  of  earthing  the  beds  between  the  hillocks 
fhould  be  gradually  performed,  as  foon  as  the  heat  is  become 
perfectly  moderate  ; (he  mould  for  the  purpofe  being  pre- 
vioufly laid  in  fome  part  of  the  frame.  Mr.  Nicol  confiders 
fifteen  inches  as  a good  medium  for  the  earth  above  the  fand 
or  tan,  and  thinks  the  bufinefs  fhould  be  done  either  a few 
days  before  or  after  the  application  of  the  linings. 

And  the  bufinefs  of  pruning  or  flopping  is  by  fome  be- 
gun while  the  plants  are  in  the  nurfery-beds  ; but  others 
defer  it  till  after  the  plants  are  ridged  out  in  the  fruiting- 
beds. 

The  author  juft  noticed  does  not  think  it  at  all  material 
to  pick  out  the  heart-buds,  as  foon  as  the  plants  have  formed, 
their  rough  leaves ; a%  from  the  moft  accurate  trials,  and 
the  moft  minute  obfervation,  he  is  convinced  “ it  is  of  no 
manner  of  confequence  whether  the  buds  are  picked  out  or 
not.”  He  “ feidom  thinks  of  picking  or  pinching,  till  the 
plants  begin  to  put  forth  runners  or  vines ; nor  even  then, 
unlefs  they  happen  to  put  forth  too  few  to  furnifh  their 
fides  of  the  frames,  till  he  preferves  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit.” 

But  it  is  then,  he  fuppofes,  time  to  flop  thofe  vines  which 
have  frjuit  Jhetun  ; but  the  others  may  be  fuffered  to  run  to 
the  length  of  fix  or  eight  joints,  and  be  then  flopped,  to 
caufe  them  to  put  out  fertile  one9,  which  they  feidom 
fail  to  do,  when  the  plants  are  in  a healthy  ftate  of 
growth. 

In  cafes  in  which  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  male  blof- 
foms  appears,  it  is  recommended  that  part  of  them  be  rubbed 
off  in  a gentle  manner  with  the  finger  and  thumb}  as  the 
knife  fhould  never  be  made  u fe  of,  unlefs  in  cutting  out  old 
vines.  But  this  fhould  never  be  attempted  where  there  is 
not  a very  full  blow,  as  it  is  proper  to  affift  nature  without 
either  fpurring  or  thwarting  her.  And  when  the  female 
biofloms  are  in  a ftate  of  fuffieient  forwardnefi,  they  may  be 
carefully  impregnated  with  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  healthy 
of  the  males,  by  which  the  fwelling  of  the  fruit  may  be 
greatly  promoted  ; for  though  the  fruit  may  be  formed, 
fweil  to  a tolerable  fize,  and  be  fit  for  the  table  without,  it 
will  not  ripen  its  feed.  And  though  the  farina  of  the  male 
biofloms  may  often  be  depofited  on  the  females  by  means  of 
the  wind  and  infedfs,  it  is  the  fafeft  mode,  in  the  early  cul- 
ture of  thefe  plants,  to  have  it  performed  by  the  hand,  as 
handfome  fet  fruit  may  be  fet  apart  for  feed  with  more  cer- 
tainty. In  the  execution  of  this  work,  which  fome  fuppofe 
the  moft  properly  performed  the  day  or  day  after  the  flowers 
of  both  forts  are  fully  open,  the  beft  way  is  to  gather  the 
male  bloffom  with  a fliort  item,  removing  the  petal  or  corolla 
carefully  from  about  the  Jlamina  and  anthem,  and  then  take  • 
the  ftalk  of  the  bloffom  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
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apply  the  top  of  the  (lamina  to  the  centre  of  the  three  dig- 
mas  of  the  female  blofloms,  and,  by  giving  it  a flight  twirl, 
difeharge  a portion  of  the  farina  into  the  digmata  of  the 
female  ; making  ufe  of  a frerti  male  bloflom  for  each  impreg- 
nation. 

As  foon  as  this  has  been  performed,  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  vigoroufly,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
Great  care  (hould  therefore  be  taken  to  keep  the  vines  in 
due  order,  and  not  too  thick  or  eroding  one  another ; all 
the  withered  and  decayed  leaves  being  removed,  as  well  a3 
the  others,  when  too  numerous  or  too  irregularly  placed. 

And  air  (hould  now  be  admitted  more  freely  ; increafing 
the  proportion  daily,  as  the  feafon  advances.  More  large 
and  repeated  waterings  (hould  likewife  be  given  from  the 
rofe  of  the  pot ; and  the  advantage  of  warm  fhowers  may  be 
taken,  as  the  weather  becomes  more  warm.  Few  plants  re* 
quire  more  of  this  fluid  than  thefe,  at  this  period  of  their 
growth.  When  the  feafon  becomes  fine  in  May,  the  glades 
may  be  wholly  removed  during  the  day-time.  About  the 
middle  of  the  following  month,  a lining,  when  necedary, 
may  be  applied  to  the  fronts  of  the  frames,  in  the  fame  way 
as  advifed  for  the  other  parts  ; which  will  continue  a due 
degree  of  heat,  as  long  as  it  will  be  requifite  to  attend  to 
the  date  of  the  b ottom  heat  in  the  beds. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  early  culture  of  the  cu- 
cumber, it  is  a good  practice  never  to  depend  for  railing  the 
plants  upon  the  firft  fowing  ; but  to  continue  fowing  occa- 
fionally,  both  in  the  nurfery  and  fruiting  hot-beds,  in  pots, 
managing  the  plants  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  in  the  feed- 
bed  ; as  by  this  means  plants  of  diderent  growths  will  be 
conftantly  at  hand,  for  the  fupplying  of  accidents,  as  well 
as  for  fuccedion  crops  or  other  purpofes. 

Method  of  Culture  under  hand  or  other  Glaffes. — In  this 
method  of  cultivating  the  cucumber,  the  feed  (hould  be 
fown  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  the 
following  month,  on  an  old  hot-bed  ; having  the  plants  in  a 
proper  (fate  for  being  fet  or  ridged  out  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  which  is  in  general  fufficiently  early  for  their  luc- 
eeeding  well  in  this  mode  of  culture  The  moll  proper  fort 
of  feed  for  this  purpofe  is  that  of  the  long  prickly  green  cu- 
cumber. 

The  beds  for  this  purpofe  (hould  be  prepared  of  hot 
dung,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  early  crops ; 
being  made  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  about 
three  in  width,  along  the  ground  in  a (Iraight  line,  having 
the  diltance  of  from  three  to  four  feet  from  each  other. 
The  mod  ufual  method  is  to  form  them  in  long  trenches,  or 
in  holes  of  a foot  and  half  in  depth  ; but  they  may  be  made 
on  the  level  furface,  where  this  mode  is  attempted  at  an 
early  period.  In  either  method  the  beds  (hould  be  diredtly 
earthed  over,  railing  the  mould  into  little  hillocks  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants,  the  hand-glades  being  immediately 
placed  over  them  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  a day  or  two,  the 
earth  will  be  in  a fuitable  condition  for  receiving  the  plants. 
Thefe  (hould  be  put  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  hills,  three  or 
four  in  each,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  in  ttye 
fame  manner  as  pradtifed  in  the  other  crops ; a little  water 
being  given  at  the  time,  and  the  glades  put  on,  proper  (hade 
being  had  recourfe  to  when  necedary,  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  fun. 

Belides,  air  and  water  (hould  be  adorded  in  due  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  date  of  the  weather  and  the  heat  of 
the  beds;  keeping  the  glades  covered  well  with  mats  in  the 
nights,  and  when  the  feafon  is  fevere. 

As  foon  as  the  heat  in  thefe  beds  begins  to  decline,  more 
earth  (hould  be  applied  between  the  hills  of  plants,  and  fome 
fre(h  dung  externally,  by  way  of  linings,  to  preferve  and 
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keep  up  the  due  degree  of  heat  as  much  as  poffi'ble,  wheft 
the  weather  continues  cold.  And  as  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon  advances,  air  and  water  (hould  be  given  more  freely, 
as  there  may  be  occafion. 

As  foon  as  the  glades  have  become  pretty  full  with  the 
plants,  they  (hould  be  raifed  a little,  that  the  runners  may 
extend  themfelves  without,  and  be  properly  trained  and 
pegged  down  ; continuing  to  attend  them  carefully  in  re- 
fpedf  to  covering  in  the  nights,  and  admitting  air  and  water, 
the  lad  being  frequently  applied  all  over  the  beds  in  thefe 
cafe3. 

By  this  mode  of  culture,  cucumbers  may  be  provided 
from  about  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  fometimes  a little  longer. 

Method  of  Culture  on  Ridges  in  the  open  Ground. — In  this 
method  of  railing  cucumbers,  a warm  fheltered  fituatlon, 
which  is  open  to  the  fouth,  and  where  the  foil  is  dry,  good, 
and  rich,  fhould  be  fixed  upon  ; the  land  being  well  dug  into 
a trench,  and  a fuitable  proportion  of  rotten  dung  covered 
in  ; the  furface  being  formed  into  a fort  of  ridge  or  bank, 
(loping  towards  the  fouth.  Some  gardeners,  however,  di- 
vide the  ground,  after  being  neatly  dug  over,  into  beds  five 
or  fix  feet  in  width,  with  alleys  of  a foot  or  a foot  and  a halt 
between  them,  which  is  alfo  a neat  and  good  method. 

In  either  method  of  management,  the  feed  (hould  be  put 
in  as  foon  as  the  beds  are  ready  ; in  the  former,  towards  the 
Back  part3,  and  in  the  latter,  along  the  middle,  to  the 
•depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  fix  or  feven  feeds  in  a place,  an 
inch  or  two  apart  ; flight  fprinklings  of  water  being  occa- 
fionally  given  afterwards,  till  the  plants  begin  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  mod  fuitable  and  proper  feafon  for  performing  thefe 
fowings  is  about  the  end  of  May,  or  firft  part  of  June,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  and  other  circum- 
ftances. 

The  principal  management  and  culture  which  is  neceffary, 
during  the  growth  of  thele  crops,  is  that  of  keeping  the 
vines  perfectly  free  from  all  forts  of  weeds,  thinning  the 
plants  out  to  proper  diftances,  directing  the  runners  in  a 
regular  manner  along  the  furface,  and  keeping  them  pro- 
perly watered,  according  to  the  date  of  the  feafon,  and  other 
circumftances. 

Thefe  kinds  of  crops  chiefly  come  in  about  the  middle  of 
Auguft,  and  are  principally  employed  as  picklers  ; for  which 
purpofe  the  beds  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  two  or 
three  times  every  wetk,  on  dry  days,  and  all  fuch  collected 
as  are  in  a proper  date,  as  about  one  or  two  incites  in  length, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger. 

Whenever  the  weather  proves  wet,  they  fhould  be  guarded 
as  much  as  poffible  from  the  moillure,  as  under  fuch  cir- 
cumdances they  are  very  apt  to  become  fpotted,  and  to  have 
a bad  appearance. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  faving  cucumber  feed,  fome  of  the  bed 
and  mod  early  cucumbers  ot  the  general  frame  crops  fliouid 
be  referved  til!  perfectly  ripened  ; when  they  mult  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  vine,  and  be  laid  in  a proper  place  to 
dry  ; the  feeds  being  then  feparated  from  the  pulp,  and 
rendered  more  perfectly  dry,  when  they  may  be  put  up  for 
ufe,  for  which  they  are,  as  has  been  feen,  in  the  mod  proper 
condition,  after  they  have  been  kept  two  or  three  years, 
and  are  in  a perfectly  dry  condition. 

The  chief  and  molt  prejudicial  infedd  that  infefts  crops  of 
this  fort  is  the  aphis,  which  is  (hewn  to  be  prefent  by  the 
curling  up  of  the  leaves,  and  is  readily  deftroved  by  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco,  or  in  the  manner  which  has  been  ad- 
vifed for  the  peach.  See  Amygdai.us. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Melon  kind. — In  the  bufinefs  c'f 
3 Y a raifing 
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raffing  this  fort  of  fruit,  the  fame  kind  of  contrivances  and 
apparatus  is  neceffary  as  in  the  culture  of  the  cucumber  ; 
buc  it  is  better  if  the  frames  or  pits  have  rather  more  depth, 
and  are  fomewhat  larger  in  their  other  dimenfions.  But  in 
the  view  of  having  melons  ripe  at  an  early  period,  as  in 
May  or  the  following  month,  brick  pits  without  any  crofs 
flues  through  them,  have  been  found  in  pradiice  highly 
uftfulby  Mr.  M'Phail.  The  pit  in  each  frame  being  about 
three  feet  Ox  inches  in  width,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  three 
feet  deep  btlow  the  furface  of  the  flues.  In  the  conilrudlion 
of  thefe  pits,  it  is  confidered  the  bell  and  cheapett  me- 
thod to  carry  up  brick  walls  four  inches  in  thicknefs,  to  a 
proportionate  height  above  the  flues,  fecuring  them  at  the 
top  with  a proper  light  frame  of  wood  for  the  lights  to  reft 
upon. 

Some  advife  that  the  beds  (for  the  early  crops  efpecially) 
fhould  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  materials 
of  the  fame  kind  as  for  the  cucumber  3 but  that  the  later 
ones  may  be  produced  in  hot-bed3  formed  of  tanners’  bark, 
either  wholly  or  in  great  part. 

In  the  brick  pits,  the  author  of  the  “ Gardener’s  Remem- 
brancer” makes  ufe  of  well  fermented  dung  in  firlt  filling 
of  them,  being  fo  worked  as  that  the  noxious  particles  may 
have  pailed  off  by  evaporation.  Upon  the  furface  of  this 
well  prepared  dung,  about  a foot  in  depth  of  good  rich 
earth  is  depoiited.  That  which  is  of  a loamy  pliable  qua- 
lity is  confidered  the  belt.  Such  as  is  procured  from  the 
furface  of  a common  which  has  been  long  fubjedt  to  the 
pailurage  of  fheep,  after  being  laid  in  a neap  until  it  be- 
comes rotten,  and  then  well  broken  down  and  pulverized, 
is  likewife  well  fuiteu  for  this  purpofe.  But  mould  from  a 
good  quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden  will  anfwer. 

When  thefe  forts  of  pits  are  employed,  it  is  fuggefted 
that  the  dung  in  the  pits  may  continue  feveral  years,  and 
that  it  i«  not  neceffary  for  the  earthy  material  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  plants  to  grow  in,  to  be  renewed  every  fea- 
fon,  as  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add  each  year,  by  incorporating 
it  with  the  furface  mould,  about  a foot  in  depth  of  fome 
rich  good  earth,  with  a proper  quantity  of  well  rotted  dung 
or  vegetable  mould. 

For  the  ripening  of  this  fruit  at  a late  period,  as  in  July 
and  the  two  following  months,  the  fame  practical  writer 
has  recourfe  to  beds  made  of  dung,  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height  ; that  which  has  been  previoufly  employed  for 
linings  in  early  forcing,  being  made  ufe  of,  as  being  bed 
fuited  to  the  purpofe  in  conlequence  of  its  not  being  liable 
to  heat  violently,  and  from  its  noxious  vapours  having  been 
diicharged. 

It  is  likewife  ftated,  that  the  leaves  of  trees,  where  they 
can  be  provided  in  fufficient  quantity,  are  very  proper 
for  forming  beds  of  this  fort,  provided  dung  is  provided  for 
making  linings  round  them. 

Where  pits  are  made  ufe  of  for  early  forcing,  the  flues 
which  furround  the  bed  of  earth  in  each  frame  are  kept 
clear  of  earth  to  admit  the  heat  to  pafs  freely  from  them  to 
warm  the  air  in  the  frames,  till  the  weather  becomes  fuitably 
fine;  and  with  dung  beds  a fimilar  fpace  is  left  unfilled  up 
next  the  infides  of  the  box  frames,  clofe  to  the  linings,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  being  clofed  with  earth  when  the  feafon 
becomes  fine. 

Mr.  M'Phail  further  dates,  that  fuch  beds  of  dung,  or  of 
the  leaves  of  trees  a3  are  formed  in  the  winter  feafon  for 
forcing  afparagus  or  lettuce,  and  in  the  fpring  for  bringing 
forward  at  a more  early  period,  than  by  the  natural  climate, 
pi  nts  of  the  cauliflower  and  lettuce  kinds  from  feeds  will  be 
fuitable  for  planting  melons  upon,  at  the  latter  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  the  following  month $ as  by  thefe, 
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and  the  affiflance  of  linings  of  hot  dung,  heat  enough  i3 
produced  at  this  feafon,  to  bring  melons  of  the  bed  quality 
to  a date  of  maturity.  It  is  further  fuggefted,  that  of  what- 
ever forts  of  materials  the  beds  for  this  purpofe  be  formed, 
the  air  which  is  afforded  by  them  fhould  be  perfectly  fweet, 
which  in  practice  is  readily  known  by  the  fmeli,  but  which 
is  fometi'mes  difficult  to  produce,  as  when  the  materials  of 
which  the  beds  are  formed  arc  too  moid,  they  become  four 
by  dagnation,  and  till  that  be  removed,  which  often  re- 
quires time,  the  plants  will  not  have  a proper  growth  ; but 
btlides  this,  fuch  foul  air  has  the  tendency  of  producing 
varions  prejudicial  infedfs. 

The  fame  writer  conceives,  that  in  covering  beds  of 
thefe  kinds,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth  of  earth  or  mould, 
are  quite  fufficient  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  run  in,  as 
their  roots  do  not  naturally  run  deep,  but  fpread  out  hori- 
zontally near  the  furface,  efpecially  by  the  forcing  heat  of 
the  beds. 

But  Mr.  Nicol  thinks  that  thefe  beds  in  the  early 
culture  fhould  be  turfed  all  over  in  a rather  dronger  manner 
than  in  thofe  of  the  cucumber,  and  be  covered  with  a corn- 
pod  confiding  of  one  half  of  ftrong  brown  loam,  a quarter 
light  black  loam,  an  eighth  vegetable  mould,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  dable-dung. 

The  mod  proper  feafon  for  fowing  the  feed  for  the  very 
early  crops,  is  about  the  middle  of  January  ; but  the  begin- 
ning of  February  is  probably  a better  period  : and  fowings 
fhould  be  made  twice  in  March  for  fucceffion  crops.  Thefe 
different  fowings  fhould  be  made  on  hot-beds,  or  in  pots 
of  light  mould  plunged  in  hot -beds  prepared  for  the  purpofe, 
as  in  the  cucumber  ; or  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  fuch  old 
hot-beds  of  that  fort  as  are  at  work,  the  fame  care  and  ma- 
nagement being  employed  in  the  raffing  and  nurfing  of  the 
plants  as  in  thofe  of  the  cucumber  kind.  Mr.  M’Phail, 
however,  either  fows  them  in  the  bed  of  earth  where  they  are 
to  remain  and  fruit  without  being  tranfplanted,  or  in  pots  in 
a hot-bed  to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted,  when  the  rudiment 
of  the  firft  rough  leaf  begins'  to  appear,  into  fmaller  fized 
pots  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  plants  in  each  ; being, 
when  they  have  made  two  or  three  rough  leaves  planted  out, 
where  they  are  to  produce  fruit,  about  a foot  from  the  glals, 
and  the  earth  well  prefftd  round  the  ball. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  have  attained  five  or  fix  weeks 
growth,  or  have  two  or  three  rough  leaves,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  fend  forth  runners,  they  are  in  general  in  a proper 
Hate  for  being  planted  or  ridged  out  in  the  fruiting  beds, 
which  fhould  be  prepared  in  the  above  manner,  or  as  in  thofe 
for  cucumber  plants  : and  after  being  well  moulded  over,  the 
pots  of  plants  put  in  with  the  full  balls  of  earth  about  their 
roots  exadtly  in  the  fame  way  as  was  pradlifed  for  cucum- 
bers, immediately  placing  the  glades  over  them.  Where 
the  beds  are  fweet,  Mr.  M'Phail  advifes  that  the  lights 
fhould  be  kept  fhut  down  nearly  clofe  from  the  time  they  are 
planted  out  till  they  have  made  good  roots  which  is  fhewn 
by  the  fhoots,  in  order  to  ra  fe  as  great  a heat  as  a warm 
lining  and  the  fun  could  afford,  carefully  covering  in  the 
nights  when  neceffary,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  May  and 
June. 

After  this,  the  plants  fhould  have  air  admitted  pretty 
freely,  and  be  kept  in  a moderate  date  of  rr.oifture  till  they 
begin  to  fhow  fruit,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  heat  is 
not  too  great,  and  to  keep  the  beds  as  free  from  fleam  as  pof- 
fible  ; but  from  that  period  until  the  fruit  is  fully  fet,  and  has 
begun  to  fwell,  the  waterings  fhould  be  very  fparing, 
efpecially  when  the  feafon  is  moift  and  rainy. 

As  the  heat  in  the  beds  begins  to  decline,  it  fhould  be 
refrefhed  by  the  application  of  linings,  in  the  fame  manner 
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as  pvafiifed  for  cucumbers  ; and  the  fpaces  between  the  hills 
of  plants  mutt  be  gradually  filled  up  with  mould  nearly  the 
fime  height. 

And  as  the  runners  proceed  in  their  growth,  they  {hould 
be  trained  in  a regular  manner  ; and  when  they  have  three 
joints  length  they  muft  be  flopped.  Some,  however,  flop 
them  before,  when  they  firft  begin  to  put  forth  runners. 
By  thefe  (toppings,  the  vines  are  induced  to  throw  out 
lateral  runners  which  afford  fruit.  Mr.  Nicol  directs,  that 
the  vines  that  have  fruit  on  them  fhould  be  fhortened  at  the 
fecond  joint  above  it,  and  that  fuck  as  have  none  (hould  be 
trained  regularly  to  the  length  of  feven  or  eight  joints,  and 
then  Hopped,  to  induce  them  to  put  forth  new  vines,  which 
moftly  (how  fruit  at  the  fecond  or  third  joint.  It  is  of 
much  importance  in  this  ftate  of  the  plants  to  keep  up  a due 
degree  of  heat,  as  they  not  only  let  the  fruit  much  better 
and  more  plentifully  where  it  is  the  cafe,  but  continue  their 
growth  in  a move  perfect  manner.  The  young  fruit  moftly 
{hows  itfeif  with  numerous  male  bloffoms  ; thefe  fhould  not 
be  picked  ofF  as  is  fometimes  the  pradlice,  as  their  farina  is 
nectffary  for  fecundating  the  female  flowers,  which  in  the 
early  crops  may  be  performed  in  the  manner  diredfed  for  the 
cucumber.  While  the  fruit  is  fetting,  air  fhould  always  be 
pretty  freely  admitted  when  the  weather  is  fuitable. 

And  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  fet,  water  fhould  be  given 
in  larger  proportions  till  it  has  done  fwelling  and  begins  to 
become  ripe,  when  it  ihould  be  very  fparingly  employed  5 
as  where  given  in  too  great  abundance,  the  flower  of  the 
fruit  is  not  only  much  impaired,  but  it  is  often  buril,  and 
rendered  lefs  valuable  by  luch  means. 

It  is  aifo  neceflary,  that  in  proportion  as  the  melons  iri- 
creafe  in  fize,  pieces  of  flate  or  tile  fhould  be  placed  under 
each  of  them,  as  it  not  only  prevents  them  being  injured  by 
the  damp,  but  prevents  their  acquiring  an  earthy  flavour. 
It  is  the  p:-adtice  with  fome  to  cover  the  whole  furface  with 
tiles,  or  fome  ftrawy  or  other  fimilar  fubftance,  but  this 
is  not  by  any  means  judicious,  as  the  firft  caufes  too  much 
heat  by  the  reflexion  that  is  produced,  and  the  latter  not 
only  confines  the  moifture,  but  has  a tendency  to  generate 
and  harbour  noxious  infidls  of  different  kinds. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  vines,  as  the  fruit 
approaches  to  the  ftate  of  maturity,  they  fhould  not  be 
fullered  to  retain  too  many  leaves,  nor  thefe  permitted  to 
(hade  it  from  the  influence  of  the  fun.  It  is  neceflary  to 
look  over  and  examine  them  frequently,  but  never  to  prune 
them  too  greatly  at  one  time,  as  where  that  is  done  the 
plants  are  apt  to  fuftain  much  injury  by  bleeding  too  much. 
Frefh  air  fhould  be  continued  to  be  admitted  freely  when- 
ever the  ftate  of  the  weather  will  allow  of  its  being  done 
with  propriety. 

This  is  a fort  of  fruit  which  generally  becomes  ripe  in  the 
courfe  of  fix  or  feven  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  fetting, 
and  (hould  be  cut  as  loon  as  ever  it  has  obtained  that  ftate, 
as  when  delayed  much  of  the  finenefs  of  flavour  is  loft.  The 
fig  ns  of  maturity  are  a fort  of  cracking  at  the  bafe  about  the 
item,  having  a fine  yellow  colour,  and  affording  a fine 
fragrant  fmell  with  a degree  of  foftnefs  about  the  top.  It 
fhould  be  cut  with  a portion  of  the  Item,  and  laid  in  a dry 
airy  fituation  till  wanted  for  ufe  or  fale. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  “ Scotch 
Forcing  Gardener,”  that  many  of  the  early  fown  kinds  are 
capable  of  “ producing  a fecond  crop,  equal  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  the  firft.”  With  this  intention  he  advifes, 
that  after  the  firft  crop  has  been  cut,  the  vines  be  e;  fhort- 
ened back  to  the  la  ft  live  joint  on  each  ; the  beds  being 
well  watered,  and  prote&ed  from  the  effects  of  the  mid- 
day fun  for  eight  or  ten  days,  at  which  time  the  plants  will 


begin  topnfh  forth  afrefh,  and  fhow  fruit  in  plenty.”  We 
believe,  however,  that  this  pradbce  is  but  feldom  found  to 
anfwer  wc-ll, 

Alethod  of  Culture  under  Hand  or  other  Glaffes . It  is  oC- 
cafionally  the  practice  with  gardeners  to  raiie  melon  crops 
on  ridges  under  hand,  or  other  forts  of  glaffes,  efpecially 
when  the  feafon  is  fine  and  fuffieiently  warm. 

The  ridges  in  thefe  cafes  mull  be  formed  with  good  pre- 
pared liable  dung,  in  the  fame  manner  as  pradlifed  in  form- 
ing thofe  for  cucumbers  ; and  alfo  moulded  or  earthed  into 
fmall  hillocks  in  the  lame  way,  only  rather  more  earth 
fhould  be  employed  in  the  cafe  of  the  melon.  The  plants 
may  be  railed  in  the  ieed  or  other  beds,  and  be  carefully 
nurfed  in  a fimilar  method,  till  they  are  in  a proper  ftate  of 
growth  to  be  fet  out,  which  in  this  fort  of  culture  fhould 
not  be  done  till  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Mav,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  the  feafon,  and  the  nature  of  the 
climate. 

The  plants  {hould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  fet  or 
ridged  out,  one  on  each  hillock,  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe 
of  the  cucumber  kind  ; fliade  and  a fl’ght  watering  being 
given  at  the  time,  and  the  glafles  immediately  put  over 
them. 

And  after  being  thus  planted  out,  the  fame  care  and  ma- 
nagement are  neceflary  as  in  the  other  crops,  in  refpeil  to 
air,  water,  covering  in  the  nights,  and  bad  weather,  train- 
ing and  Hopping  the  plants,  as  well  as  in  moulding  up  the 
fpaces  between  the  hills,  and  the  application  of  linings  when 
required.  As  foon  as  the  vines  begin  to  fill  the  glafles,  they 
fhould  be  trainee?  on  the  outfide  of  them,  the  glafles  being 
raifed  upon  blocks,  but  Hill  left  upon  the  plants  protecting 
the  vine  on  the  outfide  as  much  as  pofiible  from  wet,  when 
the  feafon  is  bad  and  rainy. 

And  the  fame  directions  are  applicable  after  the  fetting 
of  the  fruit,  until  it  becomes  in  a ftate  proper  for  cutting, 
as  in  the  frame  crops  or  thofe  in  pits. 

Method  of  Culture  in  fined  Pits. — This  is  a method  which, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  principally  made  ufe  of 
for  railing  late  crops  of  this  fort  of  fruit,  but  is  capable  of 
being  made  ufe  of  in  the  early  crops  likewife.  It  is  prac- 
tifed  and  recommended  both  by  Mr,  Nicol  and  Mr, 
M'Phail. 

The  plants  for  this  purpofe  may  be  raifed  in  hot-beds, 
or  under  band  or  other  glafles,  until  they  are  of  a fuitable 
growth  to  be  planted  in  the  pits,  which  is  as  deferibed 
above. 

It  is  fuffieiently  early,  in  general,  to  commence  this  fort 
of  culture  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  as  at  this 
period  but  little  bottom  heat  will  be  wanted ; and  the  old 
beds  that  have  produced  other  crops  may  be  converted  to 
this  ufe.  The  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener  direCls  that  one- 
third  new  be  mixed  with  the  old  tan  or  dung  in  order  to 
renew  the  heat,  levelling  the  whole  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flues  quite  round.  Turfing  is  conlidered  by  him  as  unne- 
cefiary,  but  mould  fhould  be  applied  to  the  thicktiefs  of 
about  fifteen  inches,  fo  as  to  raife  the  whole  furface  to  the 
height  of  the  tops  ®f  the  flues. 

And  when  the  beds  are  thus  prepared,  the  plants  fnouid 
be  put  in,  in  a line  along  the  middle  of  them  in  the  pits, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  two  feet  from  each  other,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  keep  their  roots  as  much  as  pofiible  from 
reaching  the  tan  or  bark.  See  Bark-^/V. 

In  this  way  in  their  after-management,  the  plants  require 
the  fame  care  according  to  the  feafon,  both  in  regard  to 
air,  water,  training,  flopping,  and  impregnating,  as  has 
been  directed  for  the  crops  in  the  frames  and  other  methods. 

But  towards  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  the 
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foVowing  month,  when  the  heat  of  the  beds  in  the  pits  be- 
gins to  be  deficient,  and  there  is  much  moifture  and  cold, 
it  will  mollly  be  requifite  to  have  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  fire 
heat,  in  order  to  fully  maturate  fuch  fruit  as  is  not  already 
thoroughly  ripened-  The  fires  (hould,  however,  at  firft  be 
flow,  and  onlymadein  the  evenings;  but  afterwards  increafed, 
as  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  demands,  fo  as  that  it  may' 
raife  the  heat  of  the  air  in  the  pits  to  about  70  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in  the  evenings  and  mornings, 
about  eight  o’clock.  Mr.  Nicol,  indeed,  direfts,  that  in 
order  to  admit  air  fufficiently,  and  keep  up  a proper  degree  of 
heat  iu  dull  hazy  weather,  a little  fire  (hould  be  made  in 
the  mornings ; and  that  as  the  growth  of  the  plants  i3  now 
over,  water  {hould  be  made  ufe  of  with  much  caution,  be- 
ing wholly  difeontinued  as  foon  as  the  fruit  has  attained  its 
full  growth  and  perfection. 

In  refpeft  to  the  feed  employed  in  the  culture  of  this 
fort  of  fruit,  it  (hou'd  be  fuch  as  is  taken  from  the  belt 
plants  of  the  molt  curious  varieties,  and  which  has  been  per- 
fectly ripened,  and  preferved  for  one  or  more  years  in  feme 
dry  place,  as  new  feed  feldom  anfwers  well  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  fort  of  fruit. 

There  are  many  infefts  which  do  great  damage  to  thefe 
plants.  The  acarus,  or  red fpider , is  one  that  frequently  does 
much  injury  to  the  melon,  when  the  feafon  is  dry  and 
there  is  a dry  heat  in  the  beds.  Its  attacks  are  fhewn  long 
before  it  becomes  vifible,  according  to  Mr.  Forfyth,  by 
the  “ leaves  curling  and  cracking  in  the  middle.” 

And  as  a remedy  in  this  fituation,  he  advifes,  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  funny,  the  watering  them  all  over  the 
leaves  from  a watering-pot  with  the  rofe  upon  it,  or  an  en- 
gine, about  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  eight 
to  (hade  them  with  mats,  when  the  fun  (hines,  (hutting  the 
frames  down  clofe  till  towards  eleven,  then  to  admit  air  in 
a fmall  proportion,  continuing  the  rusts  till  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  removing  them.  In  this  way  the 
leaves  are  prevented  from  injury  by  the  fun  while  wet. 
And  when  there  is  a {outh  or  fouth-weft  wind,  the  water- 
ings may  be  repeated  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  {hutting 
up  the  frames  to  produce  a ftrong  exhalation,  and  deftroy 
the  infedls.  In  the  operation,  as  much  water  as  poffible 
{hould  be  thrown  on  the  underfide  of  the  leaves,  gently 
turning  the  vines  for  the  purpofe.  The  lights  and  iides  of 
the  boxes  {hould  likewife  be  well  watered ; and  before  the 
frames  are  made  ufe  of  again  they  {hould  be  well  wafhed  in- 
fide  and  out,  firft  with  water,  and  then  foap-fuds  and  urine 
in  a date  of  mixture.  Where  melons  have  been  infefted 
with  the  fpider  the  preceding  feafon,  none  of  the  earth  or 
mould  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  again,  as  it  may  do  much 
injury. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  fprinkling  the  leaves,  water  that  has 
been  feveral  days  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  made  foft  by  wood- 
afties,  fhould  be  employed  if  poffible. 

But  the  author  of  the  Scoth  Forcing  Gardener  obferves, 
that  water  at  fome  periods  cannot  be  thus  applied  without 
much  injury  to  the  plants,  and  that  the  leaves  and  vines  are 
fo  brittle  and  tender,  that  they  cannot  be  brufhed  or  touch- 
ed without  harm  being  done.  It  is  of  courfe  obvious,  that 
much  care  and  circumfpe&ion  is  neceffary  in  extirpating 
thefe  infeCts  by  the  ufe  of  water.  Mr.  M'Phail,  after  fug- 
gefting  that  the  plants  fhould  “ be  duly  attended  to  in  giv- 
ing them  plenty  of  heat  and  water,”  adds  that,  “ late  in  the’ 
fpring,  and  in  the  fummer  months,  they  fhould  be  occafion- 
ally  watered  all  over  their  leaves,  till  the  earth  in  which  the 
roots  of  the  plants  grow,  be  perfectly  foaked,  and  then  the 
frames  (hut  down  with  a great  heat  in  them.”  This  he 
confider8  as  only  imitating  and  affifting  nature,  as  in  his 


method,  by  means  of  pits,  there  is  nothing  to  obflruft  the 
fuperabundant  water,  as  it  oozes  through  the  beds  freeiy. 
He  further  fuggefts  that  “ in  hot  dry  weather  the  plants 
fhould  be  fprinkled  frequently  with  clean  water  about  four 
o’clock,  and  the  lights  fhut  down  immediately  for  the 
night.” 

Cucumis  capparls,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ara- 
bians, a name  given  by  Avicenna,  and  others,  to  the  plant 
which  produced  the  fruit  called  bel.  This  fruit  was  like 
the  capers  in  fhape,  and  had  a hard  {hell  over  its  kernel,  like 
that  of  a hazel-nut.  Such  is  the  defeription  they  give  of  it, 
and  of  the  fel  and  fel,  two  other  fruits  as  like  it  in  fhape, 
and  other  refpedfs,  as  in  virtue. 

CUCUPHA,  an  ancient  form  of  Medicine  ; being  a cap, 
o’r  cover  for  the  head,  with  cephalic  powders  quilted  in  it ; 
worn  in  many  nervous  diftempers,  and  particularly  fuch  as 
more  immediately  affeft  the  head  : as  againft  catarrhs,  de- 
fluxions, &c.  It  is  now  much  out  of  ule. 

CUCURBIT,  Cucurbita,  in  Chemljlry ,'  an  earthen, 
or  glafs  veffel,  called  alfo  body  ; of  the  figure  of  a gourd, 
or  a pear ; wherein  are  put  the  matters  to  be  diftilled. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  made  of  tin,  and  fometirr.es  of  brafs, 
tinned.  When  a diftillation  is  to  be  made,  they  fit  on  to 
it  a glafs  head  with  an  aperture,  and  a neck  proportional. 
Thus  fitted,  it  is  called  an  alemllc  ; which  fee. 

CUCURBITA,  in  Botany , (fo  called,  according  to  ,°ca- 
liger,  from  the  curvature  of  the  fruit.)  Linn.  gen.  1091. 
Schreb.  1478.  Willd.  1740.  Gsert.  554.  Juff.  396. 
Vent.  3.  316.  Clafs  and  order,  monacia  fyngenefia ; Linn. 
M once  cl  a monadelphia  ; Willd.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucurlltacett, 
Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell- 
fhaped,  the  margin  terminated  by  five  awl-fhaped  teeth. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  adnate  to  the  calyx,  fomewhat  bell- 
fhaped,  five-parted;  fegments  veiny-wrinkled.  Neffary  a 
fmall  concave  triangular  gland  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Siam.  Filaments  united,  in  three  fets,  adnate  to  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  five,  Terpentine  upwards  and  downwards,  linear. 
Females.  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male,  fuperior,  decidu- 
ous. Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Ne&ariferous  gland  concave, 
fprtacing.  Stam.  Filaments  barren,  very  fhort,  united  in- 
to a (lender  ring  at  the  bafe.  Pifl.  Germ  large,  inferior'; 
ftyle  conical,  fhort,  trifid  (quinquefid  ; Gsert.)  fiigmas  di- 
lated, turned  outwards  in  a. zig-zag  manner.  Peric.  Pome 
(Berry;  Gsert.  Vent.  Smith.)  generally  three-celled;  par- 
titions membranous,  foft,  aiftinft.  Seeds  numerous,  com- 
preffed,  with  a tumid  border,  obtufe,  placed  in  a double 
row. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-parted.  Fi- 
laments in  three  fets.  Piftil  three-cleft.  Seeds  with  a tu- 
mid border. 

This  genus  includes  four  of  Tournefort,  cucurbita,  pepo, 
melopepo,  and  anguria. 

Sp.  1.  C.  lagenarla.  Bottle  gourd,  or  calebafh.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Willd.  1.  Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
fomewhat  angular,  tomentous,  with  two  glands  underneath 
at  the  bafe  ; pomes  woody.”  A native  of  moift  ground  in 
America.  2.  C.  idololatrica.  Willd.  a.  “ Leaves  heart- 
fliaped,  cufpidate,  generally  obfoletely  three-lobed,  pubefi- 
cent,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe;  pomes  pear-fhaped.” 
A native  of  Guinea.  3.  C.ficerarla.  Willd.  3.  Molina 
Chil.  ed.  germ.  316.  “ Leaves  angular,  fomewhat  lobed, 

tomentous;  pomes  woody,  globular.”  A native  of  Chili. 
4.  C.  aurantia.  Willd.  4.  “ Leaves  fomewhat  heart- 

fhaped,  generally  three-lobed,  cufpidate,  fharply  and  finely 
toothed,  fcabrous ; pomes  globular,  even-furfaced.”  5. 
C.ovifera.  Linn.  Mant.  126.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  5.  “ Leaves 

lobed  j 
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fobed  } pomes  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; tendrils  with  feven  di- 
gitated divisions.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  angular, 
five-lobed,  finely  toothed,  pubefcent ; pomes  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  marked  longitudinally  with  linear  ftripes.”  A na- 
tive of  the  country  about  Aftrachan.  6.  C.  umhellata . 
Wiild.  6.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  angular,  five-lobed, 

fiaely  toothed,  fcabrous ; male  flowers  umbelled  ; pomes 
tomentous.”  A native  of  the  Fad  Indies.  7.  C.  hjpida. 
Mart.  2.  Wiild.  7.  Thunb.  FI.  jap.  322.  “ Leaves  an- 
gular ; ftem  and  petioles  hifpid.”  A native  of  the  Eall 
Indies  arid  Japan.  8.  C.  pepo.  Pompion  or  pumpkin. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  4.  Wiild.  8.  “ Leaves  lobed ; 

pomes  even-furfaced.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe,  fomewhat  five-lobed,  finely  toothed  ; pomes  roundifh 
or  oblong,  even-furfaced.”  Wiild.  A native  of  the  Ealtln. 
dies,  Cochinchina,  and  China.  9.  C.  verrucofa . Linn.  Sp. 
PL  3.  Mart.  3.  Wiild.  9.  “ Leaves  lobed  ; pomes  knob- 
by-warted.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  deeply  five- 
lobed,  middle  lobe  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  finely  toothed  ; 
pomes  roundifh-elliptical,  warted.”  Wiild.  10.  C .fubver- 
rucofa.  Wiild.  10.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  deeply  five- 

lobed,  middle  lobe  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  finely  toothed  ; 
pomes  club-fhaped-elliptical,  fomewhat  warted.”  11.  C. 
melopepo.  Squafh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  6.  Wiild.  it. 
“ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  generally  five-lobed,  finely 
toothed  ; pomes  with  dcpreffed  knobs  tumid  at  the  edge.” 
12.  C.  citrullus.  Water  melon.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  5.  Mart.  7. 
Wiild.  12.  “ Leaves  many-parted.”  Linn.  “ Leaves 

five-lobed  ; lobes  finuate-pinnatilid  obtufe ; pomes  ellipti- 
cal, even-furfaced.”  Wiild.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  13.  C.  mammeata.  Wiild.  13.  Moli- 
na Chil.  316.  “ Leaves  many-parted;  pomes  lp.heroidi- 

cal,  with  paplike  elevations.”  A native  of  Chili, 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  cucumis,  being  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  it  chiefly  by  the  tumid  border  of  the  feeds. 
Its  fpecies,  like  thofe  of  cucumis,  are  annual,  with  herba- 
ceous items,  furnifhed  with  tendrils,  and,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  either  procumbent  or  climbing.  Like  all  other 
plants  which  have  been  long  cultivated  in  different  climates; 
it  has  branched  out  into  innumerable  varieties,  which  are 
the  glory  of  the  horticuiturill ; but  generally  prove  a pro- 
voking {tumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  fyltematic  bota- 
r.ift,  and  often  baffle  his  moft  laborious  refearches. 

Duchefne,  a French  naturalift,  in  a courfe  of  feveral 
years,  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  plants  of  this 
genus  with  a view  to  determine  which  are  really  diftinft 
fpecies  and  which  are  merely  varieties.  The  refult  of  his 
labours  was  a conviftion  that  there  are  three  original  races 
which  do  not  naturally  propagate  with  each  other,  and 
from  no  two  of  which  a crofs  breed  can  be  artificially  pro- 
duced. La  Marck  has  adopted  his  general  ideas,  and  has 
publifhed  them,  with  a few  alterations,  in  the  Encyclope- 
dic Methodique.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  four  ori- 
ginal fpecies.  As  this  arrangement  has  not  appeared  in 
our  language,  we  fhall  lay  it  before  our  readers,  though 
much  abridged,  to  bring  it  within  our  proper  limits,  and 
fhall  retain  the  French  names  when  correfponding  Englifh 
ones  do  not  occur. 

I.  The  calebafh,  or  white- flowered  gourd.  Cucurfcita 
leucantha ; Duchefne.  C.  lagenaria  ; Linn.  “Corollas 
widely  fpreading,  fomewhat  ffellated  ; feeds  truncate-emar- 
ginate  at  the  tip.”  Lam.  Leaves  almoil  round,  pale  green, 
foft,  woolly,  Lightly  vfcid  and  odorous,  with  two  fmall 
conical  glands  underneath  near  the  infertion  of  the  petiole. 
Flowers  white,  almoft  wheel-fhaped.  Fruit , at  firit,  pale 

green  ; when  fully  ripe,  dull  yellow,  varying  greatly  in  form 
and  iize  ; flefh  fpongy,  very  white.  Seed  with  a border 


not  entirely  furrounding  it,  but  forming  a kind  of  appendi* 
cles  at  its  iides,  giving  it  a fquare,  not  an  oval  form.  The 
vaiieties  of  this  original  fpecies  may  be  reduced  to  three 
principal  families.  1.  The  cougourde,  or  proper  bottle  gourd, 
C.  lagenaria  ; J.  Bauh.  2.  2 16.  Tourn.  107.  C. lagenaria; 
flore  albo,  folio  molli ; Bauh.  Pin.  313.  Morif.  Hifl.  2. 
23.  $ 1.  tab.  3.  fig.  1.  C.  prior;  Dod.  Pempt.  648. 
This  variety  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  form  of  the  fruit,  having, 
next  the  peduncle,  a long  tail,  like  the  neck  of  a bottle, 
which,  in  one  fub-variety,  is  fwollen  near  the  bottom,  and 
joined,  by  a contraction,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit. 
2.  The  proper  gourd.  C.  latior,  folio  molli,  flore  albo  ; 
J.  Bauh.  2.  215.  C.  major  fefiilis,  flore  albo  ; Bauh.  Pin. 
312.  C.  latior;  Dod.  Pempt.  669.  Morif.  § 1.  tab.  5. 
fig.  2.  Fruit  large,  tumid,  with  a hard  fhell.  The  young 
negroes  fix  one  of  the  dried  fruits  under  each  of  their  arms, 
to  affill  them  in  fupporting  themfelves,  when  they  are  learn- 
ing to  fwim.  It  is  from  a refemblance  in  the  form  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  the  Weft 
Indians  have  called  the  crefcentia  of  Linnaeus  the  calabafh- 
tree.  (See  Crescenti  a.)  Hence  alfo  the  cucurbits  of  the 
chemilts  are  laid  to  have  received  their  name.  3.  The 
trumpet , or  long  gourd,  C.  longa,  folio  moll:,  flore  albo  ; 
J.  Bauh.  2.  214.  Rai.  Hill.  638.  Morif.  Hifl.  2.  24. 

§ 1.  tab.  5.  fig.  3.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  397.  tab.  144. 
C.  longior ; Dod.  Pempt.  669  and  707.  C.  americana  teres 
& bicubitalis  ; Tourn.  107.  The  great  length  which  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  fometimes  acquires,  depends,  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree,  on  its  pofition.  When  it  lies  on  the 
ground,  it  is  often  curved  in  the  fhape  of  a crefcent,  and 
fometimes  becomes  tumid  at  both  ends,  like  a piflil.  It 
differs  alio  much  in  fize.  The  thickefl  have  the  ten- 
dered rind,  and  the  mod  flefhy  pulp.  They  are  eaten  in 
America,  and  in  the  South  of  Europe.  The  lad  two 
varieties  differ  chiefly  in  fize,  and  are  united  by  feveral  inter- 
mediate ones.  They  are  confidered  by  Sauvages  as  properly 
one,  diftinguifhed  from  the  firil  by  having  toothed,  net 
entire  leaves. 

The  firil  variety  is  faid  by  Haffelquid  to  grow  in  all  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia,  wherever  the  mountains  are  cover- 
ed with  a rich  foil.  The  poor  people  eat  it  boiled  with 
vinegar  ; or  fill  the  fhell  with  rice  and  meat,  making  it  into 
a kind  of  pudding.  The  rind  of  all  three,  efpecially  of  the 
firil,  is  hard,  and  aimed  woody,  when  dry,  and  is  made  into 
drinking  cups,  bottles,  and  other  domedic  utenfils,  for  the 
life  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people.  This  fpecies  appears  to 
be  a native  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America;  and.it  is  only 
fince  the  diicovery  of  the  latter,  that  many  of  its  numerous 
varieties  have  been  obtained. 

II.  The  potiron,  or  large-fruited  gourd.  C.  maxima  ; 
Duchefne.  Melopepo  fruclu  maximo  albo  ; Tourn.  106; 
C.  afpera,  folio  non  fiffo,  fruftu  maximo  albo  fefiili  ; J. 
Bauh.  2.  221.  Pepo  maximus  indicus  compreffus  ; Lob. 
Ic.  641.  Pepo  compreffus  major;  Bauh.  Pin.  311.  Rai. 
Hill.  642.  Cucurbita  pepo  a ; Linn.?  “Flowers  bell- 
fhaped,  broadifh  internally  at  the  bafe  ; border  refiexed  ; 
fruit  round,  compreffed.”  Lam.  Duchefne  doubts  whether 
this  be  really  an  original  fpecies.  Sauvages,  the  firil  bo- 
tanift  who  called  it  potiron,  pronounces  it  dillindl  from  the 
next,  and  charatterifes  its  fruit  in  concife  but  lively  terms, 
as  a fphere  with  compreffed  poles,  and  furrowed  meridians, 
well  delineated  in  Tournefort's  figure,  tab.  34.  La 
Marck  agrees  with  him,  and  obferves,  that  it  differs  from 
the  following  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  in  its  roundilh 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  on  nearly  horizontal  petioles,  and  in  the 
greater  ilrength  and  fize  of  all  its  parts.  The  fruit,  in  par- 
ticular, is  fometimes  not  lefs  than  thirty  pounds  in  weight ; 

with 
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with  a fine  rind,  and  a firm  but  juicy  melting  flefh.  La 
Marck  obferves,  that  its  enormous  fize  is  probably  the  effrdt 
of  cultivation.  It  was  not  known  before  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  account  of  its  origin  has  been  preferved,  a cir- 
cumltance  which  feems  to  us  to  (Lengthen  the  doubt,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  its  being  an  original  fpecies.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal varieties  : the  common  yellow,  with  a fine  yellow  flefh, 
which  is  the  largeft  ; the  large  green,  with  an  orange’ red 
liefh  ; and  the  finall  green,  which  is  much  efteemed  on  ac- 
count of  its  continuing  in  a date  fit  for  eating  longer  than  the 
other  kinds. 

III.  The  pepo,  or  pumpkin  gourd.  C.  pepo  ; Duchef. 
C.  ovifera,  C.  pepo  /3,  C.  verrucofa,  and  G.  melo-pepo  ; 
Linn.  “ Flowers  bell- fha ped , narrowed  within  at  the  bafe  ; 
border  ereCt.”  This  fpecies,  like  the  preceding,  has  bell- 
fliaped  yellow-flowers  ; but  its  corolla  is  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  fo  as  to  be  almofl  funnel- fhaped,  and  its  border  is 
always  eredl.  Both  have  whitifh  elliptical,  not  truncated 
or  emarginate  feeds.  The  prefent  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  families.  I.  The  melon  gourd,  or  muJJ:  gourd.  This 
family  is  rather  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  and  has  been  little 
noticed  by  botanifts.  The  oval  form  of  its  feeds,  the 
fize,  fhape,  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  the  angular  figure 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  branches,  pro- 
nounce it  a gourd  : but  its  foft  woolly  leaves,  its  pale- 

oloured  and  nearly  wheel-fhaped  flowers,  the  long  green 
points  of  its  calyx,  and  the  mufky  tafle  of  its  fruit, 
indicate  its  alliance  to  the  calabafhes.  In  the  French 
Weft  India  iflands  it  is  called  citrouiile  melonnee,  and  is 
cultivated  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  under  the  name 
of  citrouiile  mufquee.  Like  the  next  family,  it  has  nume- 
rous varieties,  diltinguiflied  by  the  fnape  and  colour  of  the 
fruit,  as  it  is  either  flattened  at  the  ends,  fpherical,  oval, 
cylindrical,  or  piftil-fhaped,  is  greater  or  lefs  in  fize,  and 
more  or  lefs  ribbed  ; is  of  a deeper  or  paler  green  on  the 
outfide,  and  has  its  flowers  varying  from  a very  pale  yellow 
to  a deep  orange.-  2.  The  polymorphous  gourd.  The  com- 
mon character  of  this  family  depends  on  the  fize  and  regu- 
larly conical  fliape  of  its  flowers,  the  oblique,  or  almofl 
eredl,  never-horizontal  direction  of  its  leaves,  and  their 
brown  colour  and  roughnefs,  refultiug  partly  from  the  dry- 
nefs  and  brittlenefs  of  their  furface,  though  their  nerves  and 
veins  are  very  fucculent;  and  partly  from  their  hairs, 
which  are  ft  iff  and  tumid  at  the  bafe.  In  all  other  refpedls 
it  is  variable,  without  end.  It  may,  however,  be  divided 
into  five  fubordinate  families  ; « the  falfe  oranges  and  falfe 
coliquints.  C.  polymorpha  colocyniha  ; Duchef.  Pepo 
rotundus  aurantii  forma;  Bauh.  Pin.  311.  C.  minima 
lutea  amara;  J.  Bauh.  2.  231.  Cucurbitula  pila  pal- 
maria  non  multo  major  rotunda;  J.  Bauh.  2.  218.  Pepo 
frudlu  minimo  fphaerico  ; Tourn.  105.  C.  magnitudine  au- 
rantii ; J.  Bauh.  2.  226,  See.  Colocynthis  pomiformis  cor- 
tice  maculato  ; Bauh.  Pin.  314.  This  family,  of  which 
the  falfe  oranges  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal,  and  the 
falfe  coloquints  as  a variety,  is,  from  the  following  charac- 
ters, fuppoftd  by  Duchefne  and  La  Marck  to  approach 
neared  to  the  primitive  date  of  the  gourd.  Leaves  about 
the  length  of  the  petiole,  moderately  cut.  Male  and  female 
flowers  equally  diftributed  over  the  whole  plant,  making  it 
very  fertile.  Fruit  fpherical,  with  a diameter  only  double 
that  of  the  flower,  regularly  three-celled  ; rind  lorming  a 
rather  folid  (hell,  at  fir  it  dark  green,  at  length  of  a lively 
orange  ; flefh  yellowifh,  fibrous,  bitterifh,  loon  becoming 
dry,  and  then  acquiring  fomewhat  of  a mufley  flavour. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  rather  large.  /?.  The  coucourdette,  falfe 
pears,  or  milky  coloquints.  C.  polymorpha  pyridaris ; Du- 
chef. Colocynthis  pyriformis,  five  pepo  amarus ; Bauh, 
Pin.  313,  and  C.  obionga  ; Bauh.  Pin.  313.  Tourn.  108. 


C.  five  colocynthis  amara  pyriformis  varlegata  et  ob- 
ionga viridis  et  parva  alba;  J.  Bauh.  2.  230.  22Q, 

C.  ovifera;  Linn.  Mant.  126.  This  divifion  is  very 
conftant  in  its  principal  charadlers ; and  though  it 
has  many  varieties,  they  diverge  from  each  other  very 
little,  fo  that  it  almofl  feems  to  claim  the  rank  of  an 
original  fpecies.  Its  leaves  are  rather  more  cut,  and  it 
is  altogether  commonly  more  (lender  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Its  flowers  are  the  fmallefl  in  the  whole  genus  ; 
its  feeds  are  fmall,  and  veiy  much  elongated;  its  fruit  alfo 
is  fmall,  often  pear-fhaped,  or  at  leaft  egg-fliaped  ; the  rind 
generally  brownifh-green,  marked  with  milk-white  bands 
and  fpots  ; the  flefh  very  white,  at  firft  moift,  afterwards 
fibrous  and  friable,  y.  The  barbarine.  C.  verrucofa  J 
Bauh.  Pin.  J.  Bauh.  Linn.  Melopepo  verrucoftis  j 
Tourn.  C.  Turbinaiae  majores  albas,  St  variegati  coloris  j 
J.  B.  The  fruit  of  this  divifion  is  diftingui fhed  by  the  re- 
markable warts  or  tumours  on  its  furface  ; it  is  fometimes 
about  the  fize  of  an  orange,  but  in  moil  of  its  varieties 
larger;  its  (hell  haid  and  woody,  generally  entirely  yellow 
or  fpotted,  but  fometimes  marked  with  green  bands. 
<1.  The  giramous  and  citronilles.  Oblong-rru;ted  ciicurbita. 
Pepo  oblon^a  ; Bauh.  pin.  311.  Tourn.  105.  C.  folns 
afptris  five  Zuccha  ; J.  Bauh.  2.218.  C.  pepo  (3.  Linn. 
Pepo  vulgaris,  Rai.  hill.  639.  Pepo  virginianus ; Bauh. 
pin.  31 1.  Macocks  virginiani  ; Rai.  liifl.  641.  This  divi- 
fion  takes  its  chief  chara&er  from  its  oblong  fruit.  The 
giramous  are  diltinguiflied  from  the  citronilles  by  their  flefh, 
which  is  commonly  paler,  and  always  of  a finer  texture;  and 
by  their  leaves,  which  are  generally  more  deeply  cut,  thefe 
of  the  latier  being  often  only  angular;  but  their  molt  link- 
ing difference  is  in  the  fize  and  colour  of  the  fruit ; which  in 
the  former  is  often  very  large,  and  generally  of  a dark  green 
colour;  in  the  latter  fmall,  pale  green,  yellow,  or  even 
white.  There  are,  however,  intermediate  varieties  which 
bring  them  together.  One  of  thefe  has  long  been  known  in 
the  fouth  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  Malta  or  Barbary  cu. 
cumbers,  e.  Tile  Patiffon,  or  fquafh,  melopepo  clypeifor- 
mis ; Bauh.  pin.  312.  Tourn.  106.  Lob.  ic.  643.  C„ 
melopepo;  Linn.  C.  clypeiformis  live  ficiliana  ; J.  Bauh. 
2.  224.  Alfo  C.  clypeatas  & aflines  omnes,  J.  Bauh.  See. 
The  plants  of  this  divifion  affect  a kind  of  contraction  in  all 
their  parts,  an  hereditary  malady,  which  has  been  continued 
more  or  lefs  llrongly  marked  through  feveral  ages,  and  may 
always  be  reproduced  at  pleafure  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  the 
molt  deformed,  plants.  The  Items  and  branches  are  pecu- 
liarly fiiff  and  ftrong,  in  confequence  of  their  knots  bting 
placed  near  together;  hence  iflttead  of  extending  themfelves 
eafily  along  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  rife  abruptly 
on  one  fide  or  the  other,  fometimes  aimolt  perpendicularly, 
and  do  not  touch  the  earth  till  they  are  weighed  down  by 
the  increafing  heavinefs  of  their  fruit.  The  fmall  flowers 
have,  in  confequence,  peduncles  more  than  double  the  ufual 
length,  without  which  they  would  not  find  room  to  expand; 
the  petioles  alfo  are  iimilariy  lengthened,  and  not  being  able 
to  fupport  the  leaves,  are  feveral  times  curved,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  become  twining.  The  Hems,  it  is  obferved 
by  Linnaeus,  are  furniflitd  with  tendrils,  though  they  are 
neither  climbing  nor  procumbent ; but  Loureiro  afferts  that 
in  China  and  Cochinchina  they  always  climb,  whenever 
they  meet  with  any  proper  fupport.  The  fruit  has  a fine 
rind,  like  that  of  the  falfe  coloquints,  but  generally  fofter 
with  firmer,  white,  and  rather  dry  flefh.  It  is  generally  four 
or  five-celled,  and  varies  much  in  its  form,  being  fometimes 
round,  fometimes  pear-fhaped,  and  frequently  appearing  as 
if  it  was  fqueezed  in  by  the  nerves  of  the  caiyx ; its  fifth 
fwells  into  various  protuberances,  which  fometimes  form 
ten  longitudinal  ribs,  and  fometimes  furround  either  its  apex 
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»r  its  bafe  ; fometimes  it  is  contracted  in  the  middle,  and 
fuddenly  expands  into  a large  head,  like  that  of  a young 
mufhroom  ; fometimes  it  is  entirely  flattened  like  a buckler, 
and  either  regularly  or  more  frequently  irregularly  plaited. 
The  feeds  are  fhort  and  roundifh,  with  an  uneven  furface. 
This  variety  is  common  to  both  hernifpheres,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  warmer  climates,  as  a wholefome  efculent. 
The  fruit  is  commonly  gathered  in  America  when  half 
grown,  and  eaten  boiled  as  a fauce  to  meat.  It  is  of  great 
life  in  long  voyages,  as  it  may  be  kept  for  feveral  months 
frefli  and  fweet. 

IV.  The  pafleque  and  water  melon.  C.  anguria  ; Du* 
ches.  C.  citrullus;  Linn.  Anguria  citrullus  di£ta ; Bauh. 
pin.  312.  Tourn.  106.  Citrullus  folio  colocynthidis  fec- 
to ; J.  Bauh.  2.  23  5.  Anguria  indica  ; Rumph.  amb.  5* 
400.  tab.  146.  fig.  1.  Citrullus  officinarum  ; Lob.  ic.  640. 
Jace  live  anguria,  Pif.  Braf.  263.  “ Corollas  fomewbat 

wheel-fhaped ; feeds  coloured;  leaves  laciniated.”  Lam. 
The  deeply  dwided  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  ftated  by  Lin- 
Tiasus  and  other  botanifls  to  be  its  peculiar  character.  This, 
however,  is  not  perfedlly  correft ; fome  of  the  varieties  of 
the  gourd  having  their  leaves  almolt,  if  not  quite  as  much 
laciniated.  But  thofe  of  the  water  melon  may  always  be 
diflinguilhed  by  the  flrmnefs  and  brittlenefs  of  their  fub- 
ftance,  and  their  much  more  nearly  vertical  direiftion.  The 
corolla  is  lefs  fpreading  than  that  of  the  calabalhes  ; and 
frnaller,  lefs  bell  fhaped,  more  deeply  cut,  and  of  a paler 
yellow  than  that  of  the  gourds.  The  fruit  is  roundifh  or 
oblong,  with  a fine,  thin,  even  rind,  remarkable  for  its 
fpots,  ftellated  like  thofe  of  the  fea  urchin,  not  parallelo- 
gram, as  in  the  gourds.  The  feeds  are  conflantly  of  a deeper 
colour  than  the  flefh  ; while  in  the  three  other  fpecies  they 
are  always  much  paler.  Duchefne  mentions  three  principal 
varieties,  a,  with  firm  flefh,  with  reddifh  flefh,  y,  with 
whitifh  flefh.  The  firft  is  particularly  diflinguilhed  in  the 
fouth  of  France  by  the  name  of  pafleque,  and  is  eaten  only 
in  fricaffees,  or  baked  with  fweet  wine,  like  Burgundy  pears. 
The  two  latter  are  the  true  water  melons,  fo  much  efteemed 
la  all  hot  countries  for  their  pleafant,  cool,  refrefhing  flelh, 
which  is  always  of  a deep  colour,  and  fo  fucculent  that 
it  melts  in  the  mouth ; the  central  pulp  is  fo  fluid,  that, 
like  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  it  may  be  fucked  or  poured 
out  through  a hole  in  the  rind,  and  affords  an  agreeable  be- 
verage ; but  this  mult  be  done  when  the  fruit  is  firft  ga- 
thered, otherw'.le  it  will  foon  decay  ; the  fruit  is  therefore 
generally  brought  to  the  market  with  the  hole  plugged  up. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Cochinchina,  and  China, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Marcgrave  as  growing  in  Brazil,  but 
may  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Pottuguefe.  On 
• account  of  its  excellent  qualities,  it  is  much  cultivated  in 
all  the  warmer  countries  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  is  laid  by  Hafleiquift  to  ferve  the  Egyptians  for  meat, 
drink,  and  phylic,  as  long  as  it  continues  in  feafon,  which 
is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  Augufl. 

Propagation  and  Culture — The  calabalhes  and  the  gourd9 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  on  a hot-bed  in 
April.  When  the  plants  are  fprung  up,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  another  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they 
llrouid  have  a great  deal  of  air,  and  be  treated  hardily  ; as 
foon  as  they  have  got  four  or  five  leaves,  they  maybe  tranf- 
planted  into  holes  made  in  an  old  dunghill,  and  be  allowed 
a good  deal  of  room  to  fpread.  They  are  fometimes  for  the 
fake  of  ornament  faftenea  to  walls,  pales,  or  hedges  ; and 
fometimes  trained  over  harbours,  vrhich  they  foon  entirely 
cover,  affording  a pleafant  fnade.  The  orange-fhaped  gourd 
is  generally  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  on  account  of  its 
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handfome  fruit.  None  of  the  kinds  are  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  efculents.  The  calabaihes  are  more  tender  than 
the  gourds,  and  require  a more  careful  treatment;  but  if 
covered  with  hand-glafies  when  young,  they  will  flower  and 
fruit  in  the  open  air.  The  water  melons  may  be  raifed  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  beds  with  melons  and 
early  cucumbers,  only  they  mufl  have  more  room,  and  mult 
be  conflantly  kept  in  a good  heat,  with  a free  admifiion  of 
air  in  favourable  weather.  The  belt  forts  to  cultivate  in 
our  climate  are  thofe  with  fmail  round  fruit,  which  come 
from  Aflrachan  ; for  thofe  with  large  fruit  fcarcely  ever 
ripen  : but  in  the  belt  date  to  which  they  can  be  brought 
here,  they  are  not  much  efteemed,  and  are  very  leldom 
raifed. 

Cucurbita  finenfis,  fntchi  longo  anguino  vario,  Jlore  Can- 
dida ; Till.  Sabbat.  See  TrichOsanth  es  Anguina. 

Cucurbita,  in  Gardening , comprifes  plants  oi  the  trail- 
ing herbaceous  annual  kind;  of  which  the  fpecies  prin- 
cipally cultivated  are,  the  bottle,  or  long  gourd,  (C.  lagen- 
aria ;)  the  pompion,  or  pompkin  gourd,  (C.  pepo ;)  the 
warted  gourd,  (C.  verrucofa  ;)  the  fquafh  gourd,  (C.  melo- 
pepo  ;)  and  the  water  melon,  (C.  citrullus.) 

The  firft  fpecies  has  a thick,  trailing,  downy  Item,  branch- 
ing into  numerous  fpreading  runners,  extending  along  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  leaves  are  large,  roundifh,  heart-fnaped,  and  woolly  ; 
the  flowers  large  and  white,  fucceeded  by  whitifh-yellow 
fruit,  lhaped  fimilar  to  a bottle,  having  a large  roundifh 
belly,  and  fmooth  "neck,  two  or  more  feet  in  length,  and 
from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  or  more  round,  with  a ligneous 
durable  (hell. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies  the  Hem  is  thick,  angular,  extremely 
hifpid,  branched,  climbing  by  means  of  bifid  tendrils,  or 
extending  to  the  diftance  of  forty  feet.  The  leaves  cor- 
date, large,  roundifh  angular  toothed,  wrinkled  and  hairy 
on  both  lides.  The  flowers  are  of  a yellow  colour ; and 
the  fruit  roundifh,  ovate- globular,  or  oblong  ovate,  being 
pale  green  on  the  outfide,  having  within  a fpongy  inlipid 
white  pulp  or  flefh.  Its  feafon  of  flowering  is  from  June  to 
Augufl. 

The  ftalks  in  the  third  fpecies  are  trailing,  very  branchy 
and  fpreading,  running  on  the  ground  as  in  the  laft  fort ; 
the  leaves  are  large  and  lobated,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  be- 
ing fucceeded  by  fruit  of  a roundifh,  knobby,  warted  ap- 
pearance, white,  and  of  a middling  fize. 

In  the  fourth  fpecies  the  Item  is  roundifh,  hairy,  pro- 
cumbent, or  climbing.  The  leaves  lobed-angular,  and  the 
flowers  yellow  : the  fruit  large,  reddifh-yellow,  or  yellowifh- 
white  both  within  and  without,  moftly  roundifh,  but  often 
flat  at  both  top  and  bottom,  conflantly  torulofe,  but  rarely 
warted.  It  is  common  in  North  America. 

The  Item  in  the  fifth  fpecies  is  round  and  ftriated,  long, 
branched,  and  hairy  ; the  flowers  are  yellow  ; and  the  fruit 
large,  fmooth,  round,  or  oblong,  a foot  and  a halt  m 
length,  within  watery,  fweet,  very  red  or  pale.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  in  all  thefe  different  fpecies. 

In  the  firft  fpecies  the  chief  of  thefe  are,  the  commo* 
long-fruited,  the  long  protuberant-bellied,  the  long  fickle- 
fhaped,  the  long-taper,  and  the  long-turbinated  bottle- 
gourd. 

Of  the  fecond  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties,  as  the  com- 
mon large  round-fruited  yellow,  the  oval  yellow,  the  oblong 
yellow,  the  whitilh-fruited,  the  ftone-coloured,  the  fiefh-co- 
loured,  the  parti-coloured,  the  marbled  fmail  round,  the 
orange-fhaped,  the  pear-fhaped,  the  turbinated,  the  hemi- 
fpherical  or  femi-globular,  the  egg-fhaped,  the  ftriped 
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roundilh,  the  Ilriped  egg-fhaped,  the  ftriped  turbinated,  and 
the  ftriped  pear-lhaped  pompion,  &c. 

Of  the  third  kind  the  principal  varieties  are,  the  roundilh- 
warted,  the  oblong- warted,  the  flat- parted,  the  bottle- 
fhaped- warted,  the  orange- fhaped-warted,  the  lemon-warted, 
and  the  yellow-fruited. 

Of  the  fourth  fort  the  varieties  are,  the  common  broad 
flat,  the  buckler-fhaped,  the  conical  citron  -(hap  ed,  the  flat- 
fided,  the  turbinated,  the  hemifpherical,  the  depreffed,  the 
ftar-fnaped,  the  white-ftriped,  and  the  yellow-ftriped  fquafh- 

gourd. 

And  of  the  fifth  fpecies  the  chief  varieties  are,  the  large 
round  red  flefhed,  the  large  round  white  flelhed,  the  large 
oblong,  and  the  fmall  round  water  melon. 

Method  of  Culture . — In  the  manner  of  railing  of  moft  of 
thefe  plants,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their  after  culture,  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat  and  Ihelter  is  generally  requifite,  efpe- 
cially  when  to  be  forward  at  an  early  period. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Gourd  kind. — This  is  always  ef- 
fected by  lowing  the  feed  annually,  either  on  flight  hot- 
beds, or  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  fpring  months ; but 
the  former  is  probably  the  belt  mode,  as  the  plants  are  more 
early.  In  the  firft  method,  it  Ihould  be  performed  about 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  middle  of  April ; and  when 
the  plants  have  attained  a pretty  ftrong  growth,  and  been 
hardened  by  the  free  admiflion  of  air,  they  Ihould  be  care- 
fully removed  into  the  fituations  where  they  are  to  remain 
in  the  open  ground  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  as 
unleis  this  be  done  they  do  not  fucceed  fo  perfectly. 

In  the  latter  mode  of  railing  the  plants,  the  feed  may  be 
fown  in  the  natural  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
about  the  middle  of  May  ; open  funny  fituations  being  pro- 
vided for  the  purpofe.  The  mould  Ihould  be  made  fine, 
and  the  feed  put  in  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  three 
or  four  feeds  in  a place  being  fufficient. 

Some  gardeners  properly  advife  the  putting  in  a little 
dung  in  the  fituations  where  the  feeds  are  to  be  fown,  in 
order  to  forward  the  plants,  and  when  they  come  up,  to 
proteft  them  by  hand-glaffes.  This  is  particularly  ufeful 
for  the  more  tender  kinds,  and,  in  all  the  forts,  renders  them 
confiderably  more  forward. 

When  the  plants  are  of  fome  confiderable  growth,  they 
Ihould  be  thinned  out  to  one  or  two  good  plants,  and  be 
plentifully  fupplied  with  water  when  the  feafon  is  hot  and 
dry,  efpecially  after  they  have  begun  to  run  or  fpread ; as 
by  this  management  they  will  extend  very  confiderably,  and 
grow  with  much  greater  vigour. 

Where  any  of  the  forts  are  cultivated  for  the  purpofe  of 
ornament,  they  fhould  be  trained  to  ftrong  flakes  in  order 
to  fhow  their  flowers  more  fully,  and  appear  more  orna- 
mental. 

The  feed  fhould  always  be  faved  from  the  beft  and  moft 
perfectly  ripened  fruit  of  the  different  kinds,  being  care- 
fully freed  from  the  pulp,  and  preferred  in  a dry  fituation 
till  the  period  at  which  it  is  wanted. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  IVater  Melon  kind. — The  ufual 
mode  of  culture  in  thefe  plants,  is  by  flowing  the  feed  an- 
nually about  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  the 
following  month,  on  pretty  fubftantial  hot-beds,  keeping 
them  protected  by  the  glaffes  when  the  weather  is  bad ; 
after  the  plants  have  attained  a little  growth,  they  Ihould 
be  pricked  out  into  fmall  pots,  two  plants  in  each,  being 
replnnged  in  the  hot-bed.  When  they  begin  to  throw  out 
runners,  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  fruiting  hot-bed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  praCtifed  for  cucumbers  and  melons, 
only  one  pot  of  plants  being  employed  for  a two  or  three 
light  frame  j the  beds  being  prevjoufly  earthed  over,  and 
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hillocks  raifed  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
order  to  receive  them-. 

The  neceffary  after-management  in  regard  to  flopping 
the  plants,  the  admiflion  of  air,  the  giving  of  water,  cover- 
ing the  glaffes  in  the  nights,  and  keeping  up  the  heat  in 
the  beds  by  linings,  mult  be  regulated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  the  melon.  The  fpaces  between  the  hills  fhould  be 
gradually  earthed  up,  and  the  vines  be  trained  fo  as  to  fill 
the  frames  without  crofiing,  or  being  ttoo  much  crowded. 
When  the  vines  begin  to  fhew  and  fet  fruit,  the  heat  fhould 
be  well  fupported  and  kept  up,  that  they  may  be  fo  brought 
forward  as  to  ripen  in  due  time.  When  the  fruit  has  at- 
tained the  ftate  of  maturity,  it  turns  rather  yellow,  and  be- 
comes fomewhat  loft  at  the  top,  as  in  that  of  the  melon. 

In  the  cultivation  and  management  of  all  the  forts  and 
varieties  of  thefe  plants,-  where  the  objeCt  is  the  fruit,  fuch 
feed  as  has  been  kept  fome  years  fhould  conftantly  be  em- 
ployed, as  new  feed  is  apt  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  the 
vines  of  courfe  afford  but  a very  fcanty  fupply. 

CUCURBIT  ACE  Ai,  in  Botany , the  forty -fifth  natural 
order  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  in  the  Pofthumous  PrarieCtions  publifhed  by 
Gifeke.  In  the  Philofophia  Botanica  it  contains  the  following 
genera  : pafliflora,  feuillea,  momordica,  trichofanthes,  cucu- 
mis,  cucurbita,  bryonia,  ficyos,  melothria,  gronovia?  In  the 
Pi  selections,  anguria  and  elaterium  are  added,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  the  following  fuccefiion  ; gronovia,  anguria,  ela- 
terium, ficyos,  melothria,  bryonia,  cucurbita,  cucumis,  tricho- 
fanthes, momordica,  feuillea,  pafliflora.  In  this  order  there 
are  no  proper  trees,  but  fome  have  a perennial,  woody, 
climbing  ftem  ; in  others  the  ftem  is  herbaceous,  but  the 
root  perennial ; the  reft  are  annual.  The  leaves  in  all  are 
alternate  and  fimple.  The  ilipules  always  at  the  origin  of 
the  leaves.  The  glands  are  generally  on  the  petioles,  or  at 
the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  or  in  the  leaf  itfelf.  All  have  ten- 
drils by  which  they  climb  whenever  they  find  fuitable  fup- 
ports,  without  which  they  are  more  or  lefs  procumbent. 
The  calyx  is  five-cleft  or  five-parted.  The  corolla  is  one- 
petalled,  five-parted,  but  in  many  is  fo  deeply  cut  as  to  feem 
five-petalled.  The  ftamens  are  inferted,  not  on  the  recep- 
tacle, but  on  the  infide  of  the  calyx,  to  which  the  corolla 
is  attached.  The  filaments  are  generally  five,  but  fo  con- 
nected as  to  feem  only  three.  The  anthers  are  often  united, 
fo  as  to  form  one  Terpentine  body,  the  apex  of  one  growing 
to  the  bafe  of  another.  The  ftyle  is  rather  thick,  and  the 
ftigmas  moft  commonly  three,  often  bifid.  The  fruit  is  ge- 
nerally flefhy,  three-celled,  having  its  feeds  bedded  in  pulp, 
and  on  that  account  rather  a berry  than  a pome.  Moft  of  the 
genera  are  either  monoicous  or  dioicous.  The  fruit  of  none  is 
pofitivcly  wholefome,  and  of  fome  highly  pernicious,  but  of 
others  is  generally  thought  pleafant,  and  if  eaten  with  cau- 
tion, and  not  in  too  great  quantities,  is  at  leaft  innocent. 

The  cucurbitacese  are  alfo  the  fecond  natural  order  in  the 
fifteenth  clafs  of  Jufiieu,  of  which  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing character.  Flowers  monoicous,  or  more  rarely  dioicous, 
or  very  rarely  having  in  each  perfeCt  ftamens  and  piftils,  as 
in  gronovia  and  melothria.  Calyx  (the  corolla  of  Linnaeus 
and  Tournefort)  fuperior,  contracted,  juft  above  the  germ, 
dilated  beyond,  quinquefid,  fhrivelling,  falling  off  late,  with 
five  green  appendages  on  the  outfide  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bell-lhaped  expanfion,  (the  calyx  of  Linnaeus  and  Tourne- 
fort,) which  may  be  called  exterior  fegments  of  the  calyx, 
fince  they  fall  off  with  it.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  of  the 
barren  flowers  moft  frequently  five,  inferted  into  the  con- 
tracted part  of  the  calyx  ; filaments  and  anthers,  in  fome 
diftinCt,  in  others  entirely  or  partially  united ; anthers  one- 
celled,  oblong,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  filaments,  often 
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running  into  a twice-curved  line,  four  of  them  generally  m 
pairs,  and  the  fifth  folitary.  Germ  abortive,  or  barren.  Fila ■ 
merits  of  the  fertile  flowers  barren,  or  none.  Germ  inferior. 
Style  one,  or  rarely  feveral.  Stigma  moft  frequently  divided. 
Fruit  inferior,  berried,  often  with  a folid  rind  or  ftiell,  one- 
eelled,  with  one  or  many  feeds,  or  many-celled  with  many 
feeds ; receptacles  of  the  feeds  lateral,  or  affixed  to  the  inner 
furface  of  the  flefhy  part.  Seeds  cartilaginous  or  cruftaceous  ; 
corculum  flat,  without  a perifperm. 

Root  moft  commonly  tuberous.  Stem  herbaceous,  climb- 
ing or  proftrate,  zig-zag.  Leaves  alternate,  furnilhed  with 
axillary  tendrils,  Ample,  heart-fhaped,  or  palmate,  or  rarely 
digitate,  often  rough,  or  ftudded  with  callous  points. 
Floaoers  axillary,  one  or  more  on  a peduncle.  The  genera 
are  thus  arranged  by  Juffieu.  I.  Style  Angle.  Fruit  one- 
celled,  with  one  feed.  Gronovia,  ficyos.  II.  Style  Angle. 
Fruit  one-celled,  with  numerous  feeds.  Bryonia,  elaterium. 
III.  Style  Angle.  Fruit  many-celled,  with  numerous  feeds. 
Melothria,  anguria,  momordica,  cucumis,  cucurbita,  tricho- 
fanthes,  ceratofanthes.  IV.  Styles  feveral.  Dubious  cu- 
curbitacea:.  Feuillca,  lanonia.  V.  Allied  to  the  cucuibi- 
taceas,  diftinguiflied  chiefly  by  a fuperior  germ.  Paffiflora, 
smurucuia,  tacfonia,  papaya. 

Ventenat  has  the  fame  genera,  only  adding  luffu  from  Ca- 
vanilles,  and  omitting  feuillea  and  lanonia,  without  taking 
them  up  in  any  other  part  of  his  work. 

CUCURBITIFERA  arbor,  fubrotundis  foliis  confertis  ; 
Pluk.  See  Crescentia  cucurbiiina. 

Cucureitifera  trfoUa  fpir.ofa  medica;  Pluk.  See  Cra- 
TATA  mafmelos . 

CUCURBITINI  Lumbrici,  in  Zoology,  are  broad 
worms  that  breed  in  the  inteftines,  like  the  feed  of  a gourd. 

CUCURBITULA.  in  Surgery,  a cupping-glafs,  or  inltru- 
ment,  ufed  in  the  operation  of  cupping.  See  Cupping-G/it/E 

CUCURI,  in  Ichthyology , the  Brafilian  name  of  a fifh  of 
the  fhark  kind,  but  not  mifehievous,  called  cajfaon  by  the 
Portuguefe. 

It  is  about  two  feet  and  a half  long.  The  head  ends  in 
an  hyperbolic  figure,  and  the  mouth  is  placed  far  below  its 
end  ; it  has  only  one  row  of  teeth,  and  thofe  very  fmall  ; its 
eyes  are  of  the  fize  of  a large  pea;  its  belly  is  of  a filver 
white.  Willughby. 

CUCURON,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Vauclufe  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Apt. 

CUCURUCU,  in  Zoology , the  name  of  a ferpent  found 
in  America,  growing  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  It  is  very 
thick  alfo  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  of  a yellowifh 
colour,  ftrongly  variegated  with  black  fpots,  which  are  ir- 
regularly mixed  among  the  yellow',  and  often  have  fpots  of 
yellow  within  them,  and  are  plainly  black.  It  is  a very 
poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives  ; but 
its  fleflr  is  a very  rich  food,  and  greatly  efteemed  among 
them,  when  properly  prepared.  Ray. 

CUD,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  the  imper- 
fectly mafticated  food  in  animals  of  the  cattle  and  fome 
other  kinds,  which  is  brought  back  from  the  firft  ftomach, 
to  be  chewed  over  again  in  a more  gradual  and  deliberate 
manner,  at  the  leifure  of  fuch  forts  of  beafts ; being,  after 
this  procefs,  tranfmitted  into  the  fecond  ftomach  to  be  di- 
gefted  more  perfectly.  When  this  procefs  is  loft,  or  the 
power  of  the  animal  to  perform  it  fufpended,  it  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  in  a morbid  condition,  and  to  require  the  ufe 
of  ftrengthening  remedies  of  the  acid  and  aromatic  bitter 
kinds  : whence,  to  chew  the  cud,  fignifies  to  ponder,  think, 
or  ruminate  upon  a thing. 

Cvv-Weed,  in  Botany,  See  Athanasja,  Gnaphalium, 
and  Filago. 


CUD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Spain,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Lufitanians,  which  ran  from  the  S.  to  the 
N.,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Durius. 

CUDDALORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in  the  Carnatic,  fituated  near 
where  St.  David  flood,  now  belonging  to  the  Englifli.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  general 
Lally,  in  the  year  1758  ; and  again  in  1781  ; but  in  1785 
it  underwent  a fevere  Aege  by  the  Britifh  forces,  under  the 
command  of  general  Stuart.  At  this  time  it  was  become 
the  principal  place  of  arms  held  by  the  enemy  on  that  coal!,, 
who  had  made  great  exertions  in  fortifying  it ; and  it  was 
garrifoned  by  a numerous  body  of  the  beft  forces  of  France, 
well  provided  with  artillery,  and  every  neceffary  for  a vi- 
gorous defence.  The  ccnteft  was  fevere,  and  at  length  the 
Britifh  forces  proved  victorious.  Peace  between  the  belli- 
gerent powers  of  Europe  terminated  the  diipute.  Cudda- 
lore,  where  the  French  have  had  a faCtory,  and  within  fight 
of  Pondicherry,  is  naturally  a very  ftrong  fituation ; and 
would  have  been  the  moft  commodious,  perhaps,  for  the 
chief  Britifh  fettlement ; fince  the  fecurity  of  Tanjore,  and 
the  conveniency  of  fupplits  from  it,  mull  ever  be  a capital 
objeft.  Befides,  as  the  S.W.  monfeon  is  the  feafon  of 
naval  warfare,  Pondicherry  has  the  advantage  of  being  to 
windward  of  Madras;  and  the  French,  at  the  fame  inftant, 
accomplifh  the  double  purpofe  of  keeping  to  windward,  and 
of  protecting  their  capital  fettlement ; and  receive  affiftance 
from  it  in  return.  The  Britifli  fleet,  in  order  to  watch  the 
enemy,  retires  100  miles  from  their  principal  fettlement,  and 
receives  only  a precarious  affiftance  from  the  fhore  ; that  is* 
from  Cuddalore,  or  its  neighbourhood,  their  ufual  ftatioo- 
N.  lat.  ii°  41  E.  long.  /9°45'45". 

CUDDAPAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a 
province  which  bears  the  fame  name;  belonging  to  the 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  through  which  paffes  the  river 
Pennar.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  route  from  Pondi- 
cherry and  Arcot  to  Canou! ; diftant  from  Hydrabad  S 230 
miles,  from  Madras  N.W.  J53  miles,  from  Nagpour  S.W. 
551  miles,  and  from  Seringapatam  N.E.  220  miles.  N.  lat, 
140  32'.  E.  long.  7S0  54'. 

Cuddapah,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  country  of  Golconda,  on  the  E.  by  the  Carnatic, 
on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  My  fore  ; ceded  to  the  Nizam 
of  the  Deccan  by  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  principal  towns  are 
Cuddapah,  Gandicotta,  and  Combam. 

CUDDY,  in  a Firjl-rate  Man  of  IVar,  is  a place  lying 
between  the  captain  lieutenant’s  cabin  and  the  quarter-deck  ; 
and  divided  into  partitions  for  the  mafter,  and  other  of- 
ficers. 

It  denotes  alfo  a kind  of  cabin  near  the  ftern  of  a lighter, 
or  barge  of  burden. 

CUDRES1N,  in  Geography , a town  and  bailiwick  of 
Swiflferland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  N.E.  borders  of 
the  lake  of  Neuchatel.  This  town  was  taken  by  affault,  in 
147^,  by  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  allotted  to  the  cantons  of 
Berne  and  Friburg,  who  reftored  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
In  153 6 the  inhabitants  furreudered  to  the  Bernois  without 
refiftance,  under  which  canton  it  remains;  5 miles  S.E.  of 
Neuchatel,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  and  26  W.  of 
Berne.  N.  lat.  46°  59'.  W.  long.  o°  44'. 

CUDUPARITI,  in  Bctany,  Rheed.  See  Gossypium 

arbor eum . 

CUDWORTH,  Ralph,  in  Biography,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  “ Intellectual  Syftem,”  was  born  at  After,  in 
Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year  1617.  He  was  educated  at  firft 
under  his  father,  who  was  a man  of  fome  celebrity  in  the 
church  ; but  at  his  death,  which  happened  while  our  author 
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was  only  about  eight  years  old,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
tuition  of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Stoughton.  He  made  fo 
rapid  a progrefs  in  grammar  learning,  that  at  the  age  of  13 
he  was  deemed  fit  for,  and  actually  admitted,  a penfioner  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  took  his  degrees, 
and  about  1639,  or  1640,  he  was  eleAed  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  became  fo  eminent  as  an  inftruAor  of  youth,  that 
at  one  and  the  fame  time  he  had  28  pupils  ; a circumftance 
which,  at  that  time,  had  never  been  known  in  the  largeft 
colleges  in  the  univerfity.  Among  the  young  men  com- 
mitted to  his  care  were  Mr.,  afterwards  fir  William  Temple, 
and  the  celebrated  Tiliotfon.  He  was  ihortly  after  pre- 
fented  to  the  reAory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerfetfhire  ; 
and  in  1642  published  a treatife  on  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
which  gave  rife  to  a long  controverfy,  that  feems  to  have 
been  completely  fet  at  reft  by  an  able  work  on  the  fame 
fubjeA,  by  Dr.  Bell,  prebendary  of  Weftminller.  In  1645 
he  was  unanimoufly  eleAed  Regius  profeffor  of  Hebrew  ; an 
office  for  which  his  great  learning,  and  fkill  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  peculiarly  qualified  him.  He  now  devoted  al- 
moft  all  his  time  to  his  academical  purfuits  and  ftudies.  In 
1647  he  printed  a fermon,  which  he  had  preached  before 
the  houfe  of  commons : the  dedication  contained  fome  ad- 
mirable fentiments  upon  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the  value 
and  importance  of  learning  ; which  reflect  much  honour  on 
the  liberality  of  his  principles,  and  was  a well-timed  reproof 
to  the  prevailing  bigotry  and  fanaticifm  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  1651  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ; 
and,  becaufe  his  income  at  the  college  was  not  adequate  to 
his  wants,  he  left  the  univerfity ; but  was  fhortly  after  foli- 
cited  to  return,  to  which  he  contented,  and  was  chofen 
mafter  of  Chrilt’s  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  In  1656-7  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  grand  committee  for  religion,  to  confer  about  a new 
tranflation  of  the  Bible ; whofe  labours  were  terminated  by 
the  diffolution  of  the  parliament.  Shortly  after  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  Alhwell  in  Herts ; and  in  1678  he  was  in- 
ftalled  prebendary  of  Gloucefter.  In  the  fame  year  he  pub- 
lifhed  “ The  true  intelleAual  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe a 
work  full  of  capital  reafoning,  and  containing  much  curious 
learning.  The  object  of  this  publication  was  to  confute  the 
principles  of  atheifm,  which  had  been  but  too  prevalent,  as 
an  oppofite  extreme  to  the  cant  and  hypocrify  fo  common  in 
the  times  of  the  commonwealth.  Manv  excellent  divines  lifted 
up  their  voice,  and  exerted  their  pens  againft  the  atheifm, 
profanenefs,  and  irreligiorr,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
licentious  court  of  Charles  II. ; but  none  with  more  vigour 
and  fuccefs  than  Dr.  Cudworth.  “ None  better  knew,” 
fays  the  learned  Mofheim,  “ how  to  ufe  the  arms  of  reafon 
and  learning,  to  conquer  the  prefumptuous  ignorance  of 
Hobbes,  who  bad  acquired  a great  renutation  at  court.” 
i he  IntelleAual  Syftetn  was  only  a part  of  what  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  had  intended  ; but  death  prevented  the  completion  of 
a labour,  which,  in  its  prefent  unfinifhed  ftate,  has  acquired 
tor  the  author  a large  fhare  of  folicl  reputation.  The  candid 
critic  will,  however,  fee  and  acknowledge  defeats  in  this 
(yfterr,.  Dr.  Cudworth  was  attached  to  the  Piatonic  phi- 
lofophy,  and  frequently,  like  his  mafter,  enveloped  truth 
with  myftery.  In  his  phyfics  he  has  adopted  the  corpuf- 
cular  fyftem,  adding,  to  the  doArine  of  atoms,  that  of  a 
certain  middle  fubftance  between  matter  and  fpirit : to  this 
he  gave  the  appeliation  of  “ plaftic  nature,”  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  immediate  inftrument  of  the  divine  operation. 
*1  his  hypothefis  was  the  foundation  of  a controverfy  be- 
tween Bayle  and  Le  Clerc.  Dr.  Cudworth  died  in  1688, 
at  Cambridge,  in  his  71ft  year.  He  left  behind  him  other 
works,  publiihed,  and  in  MS.;  the  latter,  after  many  re- 


volutions, have  found  a place  in  the  Britith  Mufasum. 
They  were  left  by  the  author  to  lady  Mafham,  his  daughter, 
who  preferved  them  with  pious  care  fo  long  as  Hie  livedo 
They  were  afterwards  fold  to  Mr.  Davis,  a book  feller  in 
Piccadilly,  who  parted  with  them,  as  the  MSS.  of  Mr. 
Locke,  to  the  proprietors  of  a Bible  that  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Dodd.  This,  fays  Dr.  Kippis,  was  the  origin  of  Dr. 
Dodd’s  Bible.  Such  extraAs  having  been  made  as  were 
deemed  neceffary  for  the  purpofe,  the  originals  were  re- 
turned, when  Mr.  Davis  fold  them  outright  for  40  guineas, 
as  the  MS.  of  Locke.  The  deception  was  foon  difeovered, 
and  their  proper  owner  traced.  The  purchafer  claimed  a 
return  of  his  money;  and  they  were  at  length  negociated 
for  by  the  curators  of  the  Britifh  Mufasum,  as  the  remains 
of  the  excellent  Dr.  Cudworth.  Of  their  author  it  may 
with  ftriA  juftice  be  affirmed,  that  he  was  not  only  diftin- 
guiftied  by  very  extenfive  learning  and  profound  knowledge 
in  metaphyfics  and  philofophy,  but  by  exemplary  piety,  and 
great  moderation  and  reAitude  of  charaAer,  which  rendered 
him  an  honour  to  the  inftitutions  where  he  prefided,  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  which  he  adorned,  and  to  the 
church  and  age  in  which  he  lived.  Mr.  Granger  obferves, 
that  Dr.  Cudworth  held  the  fame  rank  in  metaphyfics  that 
Dr.  Barrow  did  in  fublime  geometry  ; and  his  daughter  he 
ftyles  the  learned  and  accompliihed  lady  Mafham,  whofe 
memory  deferves  to  be  held  in  high  honour,  both  for  her 
own  attainments,  and  her  unfhaken  friendfhip  to  Mr.  Locke. 
Biog.  Brit.  Mofheim. 

CUE,  or  Queue,  the  hair  tied  in  form  of  a tail.  Mili- 
tary men,  and  particularly  foldiers,  have  been  made  to  wear 
queues  of  different  forms,  at  different  times. 

Cue,  an  item,  or  innuendo , given  to  the  aAors  on  the  ftage, 
what,  or  when,  to  fpeak.  See  Prompter. 

Cue,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Adirbeitzan  ; 100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tauris. 

CUENCA,  a jurifdiAion  or  province  of  the  vice-royalty 
of  New  Granada,  or  Santa  Fe,  in  South  America,  border- 
ing on  the  fouthern  parts  of  Riobamba,  and  divided  into 
two  departments,  of  which  the  capital  is  one,  and  that  of 
Alaufi  the  other,  which  reaches  to  Riobamba,  is  governed 
by  a deputy  of  the  corregidor,  and  befides  the  Affiento, 
contains  four  villages ; but  that  of  the  city  of  Cuenca  in- 
cludes io.  This  diftriA,  which  is'fituated  on  the  table  land 
of  Quito,  is  of  benign  temperature,  producing  abundance 
of  cattle,  fugar,  cotton,  and  grain,  and  has  confiderable 
manufaAures  of  cotton  cloths.  The  terrible  earthquake  in 
1797,  which  totally  ruined  the  city  of  Riobamba,  io  that 
of  9000  perfons,  only  about  400  efcaped,  feems  not  to  have 
extended  fouth  fo  far  as  Cuenca.  Among  the  great  variety 
of  mines  in  this  province,  thofe  of  gold  and  filver  are  not, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  leaft  numerous. 
From  a ftory,  which  is  of  ancient  date,  and  which  has  de- 
fcended  from  one  generation  to  another,  related  by  Ulloa, 
it  is  inferred,  that  a hill  in  this  diftriA,  called  “ Supay- 
urca,”  or  the  Devil’s-hill,  contains  an  inexhaullible  trea- 
fure. 

Cuenca,  the  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  jurifdiAion, 
fituated  in  S.  lat.  20  5 3'  49'^  and  long.  29'  25"  W.  of  the 
meridian  of  Quito,  on  a fpacious  plain,  along  which,  at 
about  half  a league  N.  of  it,  runs  a little  river,  calied  Ma- 
changara  ; and  clofe  to  the  S.  fide  of  the  town  runs  another, 
known  by  the  name  of  Matadero.  Befides  thefe,  at  the 
diftance  of  a quarter  of  a league,  runs  another,  called  Ya- 
nuncay  ; and  about  the  fame  diftance  is  another,  named 
Los  Banos,  from  a village  of  that  name  through  which  it 
runs.  All  thefe  rivers  are  in  fome  feafons  fordable  ; but  at 
others,  can  only  be  croffed  with  fafety  over  the  bridges. 
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The  plain  in  which  Cuenca  (lands  extends  about  fix  leagues 
from  N.  to  S.  ; and  the  four  rivers  form,  at  a fmall  diftance, 
by  the  conflux  ef  their  dreams,  a very  large  river.  To  the 
S.  of  the  town  is  another  plain,  about  two  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, and  exhibiting,  by  its  great  variety  of  regular  planta- 
tions of  trees,  a very  delightful  appearance  through  the 
year.  The  flreets  of  this  town  are  draight,  and  of  a con- 
venient breadth  ; the  houfes  of  unburnt  bricks,  are  tiled, 
many  of  them  being  of  one  (lory  ; and  the  fuburbs,  in- 
habited by  the  Indians,  are  mean  and  irregular.  The  town 
is  (applied  with  water  by  feveral  dreams ; and  on  account  ot 
its  admirable  iituation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  foil, 
it  might  be  rendered  the  paradife,  not  oidy  of  the  province 
of  Quito  but  of  Peru  itfelf ; but  its  advantages  are,  either 
through  ignorance  or  indolence,  not  duly  improved.  Cu- 
enca was  founded  in  the  year  1557,  by  Gd  Ramirez  Da- 
valos.  It  contains  three  pan(hes  ; that  of  the  great  church 
coniifts  of  Spaniards  and  Medizcs ; the  two  others,  called 
San  Bias  and  San  Sebadian,  are  appropriated  to  the  Indians. 
Here  are  convents  of  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  Augudins, 
and  the  fathers  of  Mercy  ; a college  of  Jefuits,  and  two 
nunneries.  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  though  fo  ill  managed 
as  to  be  in  ruins.  The  magiitracy  is  compofed  of  regidores 
and  ordinary  alcaldes,  chofen  annually;  and  their  head  is 
the  corregidor.  Here  is  alfo  a chamber  of  finances ; the 
revenues  of  which  confid  of  the  tribute  of  the  Indians  of 
this  department,  together  with  that  of  Alaufi,  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Loja,  and  the  government  of  Jean  de  Bracamoros  ; 
the  duties  on  provifions,  and  the  cudoms  colledled  at  Naran- 
jal.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a very  indolent  temper  ; and  the 
vulgar  are  rude,  vindi&ive,  and  very  profligate.  The  wo- 
men, however,  are  generally  very  indultrious  : they  fpin  and 
weave  bays,  famous  for  their  quality  and  brilliancy  of  colour, 
in  every  part  of  Peru.  They  alfo  buy  and  fell,  and  manage 
the  whole  of  the  little  commerce,  by  which  their  families 
are  fupported  ; whild  the  males  furrender  themfelves  to  (loth, 
and  its  concomitant  vices.  The  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  this  town  is  computed  at  20  or  30,000  perfons;  and 
thofe  both  of  the  town  and  jurifdiction  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Morlacos.  The  adjacent  country  is  finely 
interfperfed  with  farm-houfes  and  plantations  of  iugar-canes ; 
fome  parts  are  cultivated  for  corn,  others  appropriated  to 
fheep  and  horned  cattle,  from  the  milk  of  the  lad  of  which 
they  make  great  quantities  of  good  cheefe. 

Cu  en$a,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cadile,  anciently 
called  Conga , the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Toledo,  fitu- 
ated  between  two  lofty  mountains  and  two  fmall  dreams, 
which  form  the  Xucar ; taken  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
In  170 6,  and  foon  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick;  75 
miles  E.  of  Madrid,  and  100  W.N.W.  of  Valencia.  N.  lat. 
40°  1 ok  Long.  140  35'  E.  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

CUERA,  or  Zuera,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on 
the  Gallega  ; to  miles  N.  of  Saragoff.i. 

CUERENHERT,  or  Coornhaert,  Dirick,  orTHE- 
ODORE  Volkhart,  in  Biography,  an  engraver  and  a literary 
character,  was  born  at  Amtterdam  111  the  year  1522. 
He  redded  a long  tune  at  Haarlem,  where,  in  concert  with 
other  artills,  he  engraved  many  fubjedts  from  the  fcriptures, 
from  the  deligns  of  Martin  Hemfkcrk,  Francis  Fioris,  and 
other  mailers.  His  plates  are  wrought  in  a careleis  negli- 
gent manner,  imitating  pen-drawings.  They  are  chiefly 
middling-fized,  lengthways,  and  marked  fometimes  with  his 
name,  at  others  with  a cypher,  compofed  cf  D.  V.  & C. 

Cuerenhert  is  no  lets  remarkable  for  his  engravings  than 
for  the  Angular  adventures  of  his  life,  which  was  published 
at  Amderdam  at  the  head  of  his  works  in  1630.  The 


drange  opinions  which  he  maintained,  in  his  feveral  religion? 
difputes,  occalioned  him  to  be  frequently  imprifoned,  and 
at  length  banifhed  his  native  country,  when  he  retired  t® 
Gouda,  where  he  died  in  1590.  He  had  the  honour  to 
count  the  celebrated  Henry  Goltzius  amongft  his  difciples. 
Huber.  Manuel  des  Arts. 

CUERNABACA,  or  Ccrmavaca,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  N.  America,  in  the  province  of  Mexico  ; 20  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Mexico. 

CUERPO.  To  walk  in  cusrpo,  is  a Spanih  phrafe  for 
going  without  a cloke ; or  without  all  the  formalities  of  a 
full  drefs. 

CUERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Toulon,  and  9 miles 
N.  of  Hieres.  It  is  the  chief  piace  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  ot  Toulon,  with  a population  of  4890  individuals. 
The  canton  itfelf  has  14,899  inhabitants,  in  9 communes, 
upon  a territorial  extent  o(  307^  kiliometres. 

CITEYTE,  a river  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  abounds 
with  alligators. 

CUFA,  or  Cupha,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
Arabian  Irak,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arabia  Deferta,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  called  Nahr- Ifa ; 60  miles  from 
Bagdad.  The  Cujic  characters,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Arabians  for  about  300  years,  were  denominated  from  this 
place,  where  they  are  faid  to  have  been  invented.  The  Cufic 
alphabet,  which  continued  to  be  ufed  in  writing  fo  late  as 
the  10th  century,  and  on  coins  down  to  the  14th  century, 
is  now  found  only  in  the  oldeft  Mahometan  MSS.  About 
the  year  920,  a new  fyftem  of  writing,  called  “ Nikki” 
was  formed  and  introduced,  which,  with  fome  variation, 
dill  continues  to  be  the  general  hand-writing  of  the  Eaft. 
See  Arabic  Language. 

CUFF,  or  Cuffe,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a diftin- 
guifhed  fcholar,  and  fecretary  to  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Effex,  was  born  at  Hinton  in  Somerfetfhire,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  early  parts  of  his  education,  and  from  thence  re- 
moved to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  greatly 
diftinguiflied  among  his  contemporaries,  and  became  fellow 
of  the  college.  The  impetuofity  of  his  temper  led  him  into 
difficulties,  and  a difplay  of  his  wit  caufed  him  to  be  banifhed 
from  his  college.  His  reputation  was,  however,  fo  confi- 
derable,  that  he  was  invited  to,  and  admitted  a member  of, 
Merton  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  was 
made  fellow,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Greek  pro- 
felforffiip  ; and  was  chofen  proClor  of  the  univerfity.  When 
the  earl  of  EiTex  was  appointed  to  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Cuffe  was  appointed  his  fecretary,  obtained 
the  noble  lord’s  confidence,  and  was  probably  regarded  more 
as  a friend  than  a fervant  in  this  high  ftation.  The  earl  was 
charged  with  projefts  of  ambition  very  unfuitable  to  the 
views  of  any  fubjett.  Confcious,  perhaps,  of  his  mailer’s 
innocence,  or  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  met  with, 
Cuffe  repelled  the  idea  of  that  fubmiffion  which  was  recom- 
mended by  fome  of  his  other  and  more  prudent  friends. 
The  earl  at  length  fell  a viftim  to  his  imprudence ; was 
tried,  and  convicted,  and  differed  death.  Previoufly  to  the 
execution  of  the  fentence,  he  charged  his  fecretary  with  be- 
ing n®t  only  acceffary  to,  but  author  of,  all  his  misf  rtunes. 
On  this  charge,  which  was  aggravated  by  other  circum- 
ftances,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  differed 
death  at  Tyburn.  He  a£ted  with  gre  t firmnefs  and  heroifm, 
repelling  with  becoming  indignation  the  feveral  infir  nations 
made  againit  him.  By  Camden,  lord  Bacon,  and  fir  Henry 
Wootton,  his  memory  was  treated  with  a feverity,  which 
later  writers  have  thought  in  a great  meafure  unmerited. 
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He  left  behind  him  fome  MSS. ; of  thefe  one  was  publilhed 
about  fix  years  after  his  death,  entitled,  “ The  Differences 
of  the  Ages  of  Man’s  Life,  together  with  the  original 
Cauies,  Progrefs,  and  End  thereof.”  Biog.  Brit. 

CUFRATENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  Byfacene  territory. 

CUGUACUARA,  or  Cuguacuarana,  in  Zoology , 
the  name  of  an  American  beaft  of  prey,  the  brown  Pata- 
gonian cat,  ufually  confounded  with  the  tyger,  and  de- 
fcribed  by  Marcgrave  as  one  of  the  three  fpecies  of  Ame- 
rican tygers,  the  jaguara  and  jaguarete  being  the  two  others. 
It  is  ttie  Cougouar  of  Buffon,  and  the  Felis  Concolor  of 
Gmeliti  ; which  fee. 

CUGUACUETE,  and  CuguacuapAra,  the  Bra- 
filian  names  of  an  animal  of  the  Cervus  kind,  Teeming  to 
be  the  male  and  female  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  not  diftinft 
animals.  The  former,  according  to  Marcgrave,  has  no 
horns  ; but  the  cuguacuete  of  Pifo  has  palmated  horns, 
and  is  probably  the  male  ; the  horns  are  compofed  of  three 
branches;  they  fend  out  one  near  the  infertion,  and  from 
this  they  run  up  fingle  to  the  extremity,  where  they  are 
bifid.  As  in  the  roe-deer,  the  female  has  no  horns,  it  is 
probable  that  the  individual  pointed  out  by  Marcgrave  was 
the  female.  Upon  the  whole,  the  defcriptions  given  of 
thefe  animals,  by  both  thefe  writers,  demonilrate  that  they 
are  roe-bucks,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Europe.  Marcg.  Braf. 
235.  Pifo  Ind.  p.  97,  98.  Smelley’s  Buffon,  vii.  3 1. 

We  have  not  feen  the  animal  in  England  ; but  its  horns, 
which  are  very  fingular  in  their  fhape,  are  preferved  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  is  the  animal  which 
Johnfon  has  figured  under  the  name  of  the  capreolus  ma- 
rinus.  Tab.  33. 

CUGUPUGUACU,  a name  by  which  Marcgrave  calls 
a Brafiiian  fifh  of  confiderable  fize,  and  a very  good  tafte, 
the  Perca  guttata  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

CUI  ante  Divortium,  in  Law^  a writ,  which  a woman 
divorced  from  her  hufband  hath,  to  recover  lands  or  tene- 
ments from  him  to  whom  her  hufband  alienated  them  during 
marriage  ; becaufe  during  the  marriage  fhe  could  not  gain- 
fay  it. 

Cui  in  Vita , is  a writ  of  entry,  which  a widow  hath  againfl 
him  to  whom  her  hufband  alienated  her  lands  or  tenements 
in  his  life-time : fpecifying,  that,  during  his  life,  file  could 
$ot  withfland  it. 

CUJAS,  James,  in  Biography , a celebrated  French 
J’Jrift,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  1750.  Plis  origin  was  low, 
but  his  talents  and  induftry  overcame  every  obftacle  to  bis 
rifing  greatnefs.  He  attained  a fpeedy  and  a deep  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages.  Ferrier  was  his  preceptor 
in  the  law  ; but  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  ancient  jurif- 
prudence  was  the  refult  of  his  own  refearches.  He  took  for 
his  guides,  and  as  handmaids  to  the  fcience,  the  analogy  of 
words,  and  the  fafts  in  hiftcry.  He  became  a public  pro- 
feffor  in  his  native  city  ; from  thence  he  was  invited  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cahors ; and,  after  fome  other  changes,  he 
became,  at  the  urgent  requeft  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 
of  Savoy,  profeffor  at  Turin.  He  finally  returned  to 
Bourge3,  where  he  died  in  1590,  at  the  age  of  70.  His 
memory  has  been  honoured  by  the  notice  and  applaufe  of 
Joleph  Scaliger  and  De  Thou.  The  former  fpeaks  of  him 
as  a man  of  a focial  and  mod  friendly  difpofition,  who  not 
only  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  his  pupils,  but  might  truly 
be  denominated  their  father.  Under  Cujas  fome  of  the  mod 
celebrated  magiftrates  in  France  were  educated ; and  from 
him  they  imbibed  libera!  and  patriotic  principles.  De  Thou 
jnfinuates  that  his  life  had  been  threatened  by  the  bigots  of 
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the  time ; and  to  his  deep  regret  for  the  fubverfion  of  all 
jullice,  and  regard  to  the  public  good,  that  writer  imputes 
the  death  of  Cujas,  at  an  age  beyond  which  he  might  have 
been  expe&ed,  from  the  foundnefs  of  his  conftitution,  to 
have  lafted.  His  works  are  itill  in  confiderable  reputation. 
They  were  firlt  printed  together  in  5 vols.  folio,  at  Paris, 
1584.  Moreri. 

CUJAVIA,  in  Geography , a province  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warfaw,  which,  iince  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  belongs 
to  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  had  formed  a part  of  the  lad 
acquifitions  of  Prufiia  from  Poland.  It  is  irrigated  by  the 
Vitlula  ; has  a bilhop,  who  refides  at  Inowladiflaw  ; and 
contains  the  two  palatinates  of  Brzefc  or  Kujawfki  and  of 
Wladiflaw  or  Ino  Wladiflaw,  Young  Wladiflaw.  This 
country  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  has  many  lakes  which 
abound  with  fifh. 

CUJAVUS,  in  Botany,  egrejlis  ; Rumph.  SeePsiDiUM 
pamiferum . 

Cujavus  domejlica  ; Rumph.  See  Psidium  pyriferum. 

CUICHOCA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  S.  America,  in 
the  province  of  Quito  and  jurifdi&ion  of  Otabalo,  about  a 
league  in  length,  and  half  a league  in  breadth  ; fituated  in  a 
plain,  on  the  fide  of  a mountain  of  the  fame  name.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  lake  are  two  i Hands,  abounding  with  wild 
cuyes,  a fpecies  of  rabbits,  and  deer,  which  often  fwim  to 
the  main  land  ; but,  when  purfued  by  the  hunters,  difap- 
point  them  by  gaining  the  lake,  and  fwimming  back  to  their 
retreat. 

CUICULUM,  or  Cuiculi,  in  Ancient  Geography , an 
epifcopai  town  of  Africa,  marked  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine  ; 25  miles  from  Sitifi. 

CUJETE,  in  Botany,  Plum.  See  Crescentia. 

CUIL,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
Cuculus  honoratus  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

CUILLE',  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne ; 21  miles  N.W.  of  Chateau 
Gontier. 

CUILLER  a Canon,  Fr.  a fort  of  fheet  of  copper  or 
brafs,  rounded,  and  one-third  open.  It  is  of  different  fizes, 
and  ferves  for  drawing  or  taking  out  the  powder  of  the 
charge  of  a cannon. 

CUILLI.  See  Cully. 

CUILLIER,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  Cancroma  cancrophaga  of  Gmelin. 

CUIRASSE,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of  an 
iron  plate  well  hammered  ; ferving  to  cover  the  body,  from 
the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind. 

Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  the  Italian 
cuore,  heart ; becaufe  it  covers  that  part : others  from  the 
French  cuir,  or  the  Latin  corium,  leather;  whence  cori- 
aceous : becaufe  defenfive  arms  were  originally  made  of 
leather. 

The  cuiraffe  was  not  brought  .into  ufe  till  about  the  year 
1300,  though  they  were  known  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  different  forms. 

Hence,  cuirajjiers,  the  cavalry  armed  with  cuirajfes. 

In  the  Roman  calendar,  we  find  the  name  of  St.  Domi- 
nic the  cuiraJJ'ecl ; a title  given  to  a faint  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, from  his  conftant  wearing  of  an  iron  cuirajfe,  by  way 
of  penance. 

Cuirassiers,  are  a fort  of  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 
cuiraffes.  The  different  German  powers  had  regiments 
of  cuiraffiers,  and  have  now  troops  under  this  denomi- 
nation. The  late  king  of  France  had  alfo  one  regiment 
of  them  ; and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  cavalry  now  that 
go  by  that  name,  and  are  efteemed  the  beft  that  he  has. 
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We  have  had  none,  however,  in  England  fince  the  revo- 
Jution, 

CUIRIRI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird 
of  the  Lanius  or  (hrike  kind,  in  norefpeft  differing  from  the 
pitanguaguacu , but  that  it  has  a yellow  fpot  upon  its  head. 
Probably  this  is  the  male  of  the  fame  fpecies.  See  Lanius 
Pitangua. 

CUISSARS,  or  CuiJJards,  Fr.  were  plates  or  fcales 
made  of  beaten  iron,  which  were  put  on  below  the  under 
part  of  the  cuiraffe,  and  ferved  for  covering  and  protecting 
the  thighs.  This  armour  was  called  Cuifh. 

CUIT,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  BufFon  to  the 
Coracias  Bengalenjis . 

CUITE,  Fr.  a technical  term  to  exprefs  the  prepara- 
tion of  faltpetre  for  the  making  of  gun-powder.  See  Salt- 
petre. 

CUITPALLI,  in  Natural Hijlory,  the  American  name  of 
a very  beautifully  variegated  ftone,  found  in  New  Spain, 
and  fome  other  places  : its  name  expreffes  the  painted  ftone. 
It  is  a fpecies  of  jafper  of  a beautiful  green,  variegated 
with  very  beautiful  lines,  and  clouds  of  black,  and  is  in 
fome  parts  tranfparent. 

CUIZEAUX,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  30  miles  S.E.  of 
Chalons.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Louhans,  with  a population  of  1694  individuals.  The 
canton  itfelf  contains  10  communes  and  9760  inhabitants, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  150  kiliometres. 

CUIZERY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Saone  and  Loire,  with  1301  inhabitants,  18  miles  S.  of 
Chalons.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  which  reckons 
a population  of  8816  individuals,  in  eleven  communes,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  izz\  kiliometres  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Louhans. 

CUL  de  Chandron,  Fr.  the  rounded  bottom  of  the 
funnel,  or  the  excavation  of  a mine  after  it  has  produced 
its  effeCL 

Cul  de  Ccbe,  in  Geography , a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Mar- 
tinico,  on  the  N.  part  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal. 

Cul  de  four , a fort  of  low,  fpherical  vault,  oven-like. 
Coul  de  four  of  a niche,  denotes  the  arched  roof  of  a 
niche  on  a circular  plan.  See  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.an,  1719, 
P-  363- 

Cul  de  lamp , a French  term,  properly  fignifying  the 
bottom  of  a lamp.  It  is  applied  in  archite&ure  to  feveral 
decorations,  both  of  mafonry  and  joinery,  ufed,  in  vaults 
and  ceilings,  to  finilh  the  bottom  of  works,  and  wreathed 
fomewhat  in  manner  of  a tejludo ; particularly  a kind  of 
pendentive  in  Gothic  vaults. 

Cul  de  Sac,  in  Geography,  a general  term  for  a bay  in 
the  Weft  India  iflands. 

Cul  de  Sac  des  Anglois,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico, 
on  the  S.E.  coaft,  a little  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Ferrar. 

Cul  de  Sac  Frangois,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico. 
N.  lat.  140  34'.  W.  long.  6o°53'. 

Cul  de  Sac,  Grand,  a bay  in  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
©f  St.  Lucia. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Guadaloupe.  N.  lat.  160  30'.  W.  long.  62°  53'. 

Cul  de  Sac  Marin , a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
©f  Martinico.  N.  lat.  140  31'.  W.  long.  6o°  45'. 

Cul  de  Sac,  Petit,  a bay  of  Guadaloupe,  7 miles  S,  of 
Grand  Cul  de  Sac. 

Cul  de  Sac,  Robert,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  on 
the  eaft  coaft.  N.  lat.  140  34'.  W.  long.  6o°  59k 

Cul  i/e  Sac,  Royal,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 

©f  Martinico.  N,  lat.  i4°do\  W.  long.  6o°  59'. 


Cul  de  Sae,  Vache,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico. 
N.  lat.  140  31k  W.  long.  60  57'. 

CULANT,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cher  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Chatres,  and  12  miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Amand. 

CULARO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  which  feparated  the  Allobroges  from  the 
Vocantiani.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Gratian,  and  called  Gratiano- 
polis  ; now  Grenoble. 

CUL  ATE,  is  the  part  beyond  the  vent,  or  inner  mould 
of  a piece  of  ordnance,  and  which  terminates  in  a large 
knob  or  button  of  metal. 

CUL-BLANC,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Buffoc: 
to  the  Motacilla  Oenanthe. 

CULBUTE,  in  Midwifery,  a fuppofed  evolution  of 
the  fetus  in  the  womb,  occurring  about  the  end  of  the 
feventh  month  of  pregnancy.  See  Birth  ; alfo  Foetus* 
pofition  of,  in  the  womb. 

CULBUTER  une  Colonne,  Fr.  To  overthrow  a co- 
lumn. This  phrafe  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  when  cavalry- 
attack  infantry,  and  throw  them  into  confufion  by  a brifk 
and  rapid  charge. 

CULC  ASIA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  writers  to  an  Egyptian  plant  growing  near  the  fea= 
fhores.  It  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  colocafia, 
but  improperly.  The  refemblancc  of  the  name  was  the 
only  thing  that  gave  the  idea  of  its  being  this  plant;  but 
the  virtues  attributed  to  it,  and  the  ufes  it  was  put  to  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  (hew  that  it  was  the  kali  or  call , 
the  plant  of  whofe  affies  they  made  a fait  ufeful  in  many 
arts,  and  ftill  the  bafis  of  the  glafs  and  foap  manufactures, 
and  called  by  Avicenna  ufnen. 

CULCITiE,  Lat.  Beds  which,  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
have  been  in  ufe  from  the  higheft  antiquity.  They  were 
firft  of  herbs  or  grafs,  then  of  feathers,  and  afterwards  of 
wool.  (See  Bed. ) In  proportion  as  the  Romans  departed 
from  the  feverity  of  their  original  mode  of  living,  they 
wifhed  to  have  beds  with  them  when  embodied  as  foldiers* 
and  on  aftual  fervice,  in  fpite  of  prohibitions  to  the  con- 
trary. Scipio  Africanus  Numantinus  obferving  the  prohi- 
tions  to  be  ufelefs,  fet  himfelf  an  example  of  fubmiffion 
and  felf-denial,  by  forbidding  a bed  to  be  prepared  for  him, 
and  repofing  on  a bundle  of  hay  only.  When  a general 
fuch  as  Scipio  gave  fo  fine  an  example  of  felf-denial,  even 
the  fofteft  and  moft  effeminate  muft  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves  to  the  ground.  It  does  not  from  thence  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  commander  of  an  army  (hould  deep  on  the 
bare  ground.  It  is  fufficient  that  he  has  once  fet  the  ex~ 
ample.  For  he  in  general  (lands  more  in  need  of  reft  than 
any  other  man,  as  his  deep  is  fometimes  frequently  inter- 
rupted during  the  night ; and  his  fpirits,  exhaufted  by  the 
fatigues  of  watching,  require  to  be  recruited,  to  enable 
him  to  refume  his  labours  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  next 
morning. 

CULC1TANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal 
fee  of  Proconfular  Africa. — Alfo,  a fee  in  the  Byfacene 
territory. 

CULCUA,  a Roman  colony  of  Africa,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Numidia. 

CULCUL,  a fort  of  grain  brought  from  Egypt  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  it  is  much  efteemed,  efpecially  when 
frefli.  Authors  are  not  agreed  what  plant  it  is  produced 
from. 

CULDEES,  or  Kuldees,  in  Church  Hijlory,  adefigna- 
tion  given  to  the  monks,  or  priefts,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  whence  the  term  paffed  into 
Ireland. 

They 
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They  were  called  culdees,  quafi  cultores  Set,  from  their 
great  piety  and  devotion.  Others,  however,  derive  their 
name  from  che  kills  or  cells  in  which  they  lived.  This 
•monadic  order  commenced,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century : and  St.  Columba  is 
acknowledged  to  be  its  founder.  This  eminent  perfon,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  a greater  degree  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  ra- 
tional piety,  than  thofe  which  generally  prevailed  at  that 
early  period,  arrived  from  Ireland  and  fucceeded  Palladius,  at 
a confiderable  interval  after  his  departure  or  death  ; and  foon 
gained  fuch  an  afcer.dant  both  over  princes  and  people, 
that  he  became  a kind  of  dictator  among  the  Scots  and 
Pidls,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters,  for  more  than 
30  years.  Having  obtained  a grant  of  the  fmall  illand  Hii, 
Hu,  or  Iona,  one  of  the  Ebudae  or  Hebrides,  he  there 
built  a monaftery,  which  was  long  confidered  as  the  mother 
and  queen  of  all  the  monafteries  in  Scotland  ; and  its  ab- 
bots, though  only  prefbyters,  were  refpecled  as  the  chief 
ccclefiaftical  perfons  among  the  Scot0,  out  of  regard  to  its 
founder  St.  Columba,  who,  as  Bede  informs  us,  was  a pref- 
byter,  and  not  a bifhop.  In  this  monaftery  many  excellent 
perfons  received  their  education,  and  were  fent  from  thence, 
not  only  to  inftrudt  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  but  even  to  con- 
vert the  Saxons.  Thefe  miflionaries  were  a kind  of  pref- 
byters,  who  lived  in  fmall  focieties,  and  travelled  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  preaching  and  adminiftering  the  fa- 
craments.  To  each  of  their  cells  there  was  one  who  had 
fome  kind  of  fuperintendency  over  the  reft,  managed  their 
affairs,  and  directed  their  millions ; but  whether  or  not  he 
enjoyed  the  title  and  authority  of  a bifhop  in  this  period, 
is  not  certainly  known.  The  council  of  Ceale-hythe,  held 
A.  D.  816,  decreed,  that  no  Scotch  prieft  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  any  duty  of  his  function  in  England  ; and 
it  therefore  feems  to  have  lufpe&ed  that  they  had  no 
bifhop;  for,  indeed,  the  chief  reafons  afiigned  by  that  coun- 
cil for  refufing  to  keep  communion  with  thefe  Scots  Cul- 
dees were,  that  they  had  no  metropolitans  amongft  them  ; 
that  they  paid  little  regard  to  other  orders ; and  that  the 
council  did  not  know  by  whom  they  were  ordained,  i.  e. 
whether  they  were  ordained  by  bifhops  or  not.  (Spelm. 
Concil.  t.  i.  p.  329.)  The  reftors  or  bifhops  of  the  feve- 
ral  cells  of  Culdees  were  both  chofen,  and  ordained,  or 
confecrated,  by  the  members  of  thefe  focieties  ; and  this 
was  probably  the  ground  of  the  diffatisfaftion  expreff-d  by 
the  council  of  Ceale-hythe.  When  the  cells  or  monafteries 
of  Scotland  came  to  be  enlarged,  better  built,  and  better 
endowed,  they  were  long  after  this  poffeffed  by  thefe  Cul- 
dees, or  fecular  clergy,  who  had  the  privilege  of  choofmg 
the  bifhops  in  thofe  places  where  fees  of  bifhops  were  ella- 
blifhed.  ( Boeth.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  10.) 

Few  writers  have  done  juftice  to  the  Culdees.  They 
feem  to  have  been  too  much  attached  to  ffmple  truth  and 
pure  Chriftianity,  to  find  favour  with  thofe  who  aimed  at 
wealth  and  power,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  human  impo- 
fitions  and  prevailing  ignorance.  Even  Bede,  venerable  as 
he  was,  though  he  beftows  upon  them  great  and  juft  com- 
mendation, cannot  avoid  pafiing  fome  cenfure  upon  them, 
and  feems  to  have  regarded  them  as  fchifnnatics,  in  the 
worft  fenfe  of  that  word.  “ They  followed,”  fays  this  an- 
cient writer,  “ uncertain  rules  in  the  obfervation  of  the 
great  feftival  ; only  praftifing  fuch  works  of  charity  and 
piety  as  they  could  learn  from  the  prophetical,  evangelical, 
and  apoftolical  writings ;”  thus  infinuating  fome  refledlion 
both  on  Columba  and  his  fucccffors.  Ledwich,  in  his 
* Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  pronounces  upon  them  an  high 
eulogium.  “ It  is  true,”  fays  he,  “ they  did  not  adopt 
She  corruptions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  or  tbe  fupex- 


ftitions  which  had  contaminated  Chriftianity  for  centuries. 
They  preferved  their  countrymen  from  the  baleful  conta* 
gion,  and  at  length  fell  a facrifice  in  defence  of  their  an- 
cient faith.  Superftition  found  them  her  mod  determined 
foes.  The  Culdees  continued,  until  a new  race  of  monks 
arofe,  as  inferior  to  them  in  learning  arid  piety,  as  they  fur- 
paffed  them  in  wealth  and  ceremonies,  by  which  they  cap- 
tivated the  eyes,  and  infatuated  the  minds  of  men.  The 
conduct  of  the  Romanifts  towards  them  was  in  every  place 
uniformly  perfecuting.  The  Romifhemiffaries  were  obliged 
to  exert  all  their  cunning  to  remove  the  prejudices  in  their 
favour,  and  where  force  could  not,  fedu&ion  often  pre- 
vailed : at  laft  they  loft  all  their  privileges,  their  old  infti- 
tutions,  and  retained  barely  the  name  of  their  prilling  cele- 
brity.” The  overthrow  of  the  Culdean  worfhip  was  finally 
effefted  by  pope  Adrian,  A.D.  1155,  when  he  claimed  the 
fovereignty  of  thefe  iflands,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
prefumption,  bellowed  Ireland  oil  Henry  II.  Mr.  Led- 
wich informs  us,  that  in  Mondincha,  an  ifland  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  flood  a Culdean  abbey  and 
church,  where  feveral  of  the  order  refided  ; and  it  appears 
that,  in  1185  they  “had  not  conformed  to  the  reigning 
fuperftition  ; they  devoutly  ferved  God,”  fays  this  hlfto- 
rian,  “ in  this  wild  and  dreary  retreat,  facrificing  all  the 
flattering  profpedls  of  the  world  for  their  ancient  do&rine 
and  difeipline.” 

- CULE'E  n’uN  pont,  Fr.  the  arch  of  a bridge  next 
to  the  land.  The  phrafe  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers  to 
denote  the  butment  of  mafonry  which  fupports  that  arch. 

CULEMBACH,  in  Geography,  a diftridl  or  marquifate 
of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  in  Germany  ; bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg  ; on  the  S.  by  the  territory 
of  Nuremberg  ; on  the  E.  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia;  and  on  the  N.  by  Voegtland  and  part  of  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  It  is  about  50  miles  long, 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  30  broad  from  E.  to  W.  It  abounds 
with  forefts  and  high  mountains  ; the  moll  confiderable  of  the 
latter  are  thofe  of  Fichtelberg,  which  are  covered  with  pine- 
trees.  From  thefe  mountains  fpring  four  large  rivers,  viz. 
the  Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Eger,  and  the  Nago.  See 
Bareith. 

Culembach,  a town  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the 
above-deferibed  marquifate.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  two  branches  of  the  river  Maine. 
It  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Huflites  in  1430,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg  in  15 73.  N.  lat.  50°  12'. 
E.  long,  it0  28'.  See  Bareith. 

CULEMBURG,  a town  of  the  United  States,  in  Guel- 
derland,  fituated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Leek.  The  lords  of 
Cuiemburg  were  very  powerful  in  the  year  1150.  In  the 
year  ^5,55  it  was  eredled  into  a comte  by  Charles  V.  in  fa- 
vour of  I'lorent  de  Pallant,  one  of  the  confederate  nobles, 
who  prefented  the  remonftrarice  againft  the  inquifition,  and 
in  favour  of  liberty  of  confcience,  to  the  duchefs  of  Parma, 
April  5,  1566.  During  the  fucceeding  troubles,  he  retired 
to  Cuiemburg,  where  he  lived  peaceably,  and  died  in  the 
year  1598.  As  he  died  without  children,  the  comte  de- 
feended  to  the  comte  de  Waldeck,  who  had  married  the 
heirefs  by  a collateral  line  ; 27  miles  miles  S.S.E.  of  Am- 
fterdam,  and  16  N.  of  Bois-le  Due. 

CULERA,  Cape,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Va- 
lencia. N.  lat.  39*  8'.  Long.  160  28'  E.  of  the  Peik  of 
Teneriffe. 

CULEVRAS,  Cape,  a cape  of  America,  on  the  N. 
coaft  of  the  itthmus  of  Darien.  N.  lat.  90  36'.  W.  long. 
7 8°  52'. 

CULEUS,  the  name  of  aroeafure  of  liquids,  thegreateft 
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of  all  the  meafures  among  the  Romans:  it  contained  twenty 
amphora.  Columella  reckons  the  culeus  of  wine,  at  the 
vineyard,  to  be  worth  three  hundred  nummi,  or  feventy-five 
denarii,  that  is,  according  to  the  Englifh  rate,  a hundred  and 
forty  gallons,  three  pints  and  a half,  for  two  pounds  eight 
(hillings, and  fivepence  farthing,  which  is  about  a halfpenny 
the  pint.  Columella,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

The  culeus  is  by  others  defcribed  to  contain  160  congii, 
or  960  fextarii.  We  read  of  delta  culearia,  and  fefqu'icuie - 
aria,  the  latter  of  which  mud  have  been  very  large,  being 
about  3y  hogiheads,  and  therefore  larger  than  our  pipes. 

The  word  culeus  is  ufed  alio  by  fome  Roman  authors  for 
a leather  fack. 

CULEX,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  the  dipterous  order. 
The  month  is  furnifhed  with  a fingle-valved  exferted  flexile 
fhtatb  inclofing  five  briftles  ; feelers  of  two  or  three  joints ; 
antennas  approximate  and  filiform. 

Thefe  infefts  are  of  the  gnat  tribe,  and  fubfift  on  the 
blood  and  juices  of  larger  animals,  which  they  fuck  by 
means  of  their  prohofcis.  In  the  larva  (late  they  live  in 
ftagnant  waters  ; they  have  a fmall  cylindrical  refpiratory 
tube  near  the  tail,  and  the  head  armed  with  hooks  by  means 
of  which  tl  ty  feize  upon  and  fecure  their  prey.  The  pupa  is 
incurvated  and  fubovate  with  refpiratory  tubes  near  the 
head.  The  genus  contains  many  lpecies  not  defcribed  by 
authors. 

Species. 

Pipiens.  Cinereous  with  eight  brown  rings.  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec.  See. 

Inhabits  Europe  cm]  the  greater  part  of  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica, about  watery  places,  and  is  everv  where  known  by  its 
fhrill  buzzing  roile,  and  fevere  pundlure.  Ir  appears  in 
immenfe  numbers  in  Lapland  during  their  fummer.  This 
is  the  common  gnat  of  our  country.  The  antennas  of  the 
male  are  pedlmated. 

According  to  Kalm  the  Mufquetoes  are  a variety  of  this 
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AnnulAtus.  Brown  ; abdomen  and  legs  annulated  with 
white  ; wings  lpotted  with  brown.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Europe,  chi<  fly  in  Germany  and  Denmark. 
It  is  the  fame  fize  as  the  former  ; the  prohofcis  is  half  the 
length  of  the  bodv  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with 
white,  and  the  fir  ft  fegrru-nt  marked  with  a white  dorlal  line. 

Tf.ifurcatus.  Brown,  with  pale  lines  on  the  thorax. 
Reaum. 

Inhabits  fwamps  and  marflies  of  Europe. 

CiLiARis.  Brown-teftaceous  ; wings  fringed.  Gmeh 

A rare  fpecies  found  in  Europe  ; its  fize  is  half  that  of 
the  common  gnat;  the  antennae  black  with  verticillate  hairs; 
abdomen  brownifh. 

Cutescens.  Yellow;  wings  hyaline;  nb  yellowifh. 
Fabr. 

Found  in  marflies  in  Denmark. 

Ha-morr  hoidali  s.  Brown;  abdominal  margin  fringed 
with  rufous  hairs.  Fabr. 

The  largeft  of  the  gnat  tribe.  The  fpecies  is  a native  of 
Cayenne.  The  antennae  are  befet  with  thick  verticillate  hairs, 
the  firft  joint  naked,  and  of  a fhining  blue  colour  ; head 
brown,  with  the  crown  fhining  blue;  legs  blue,  thighs  tef- 
taceous  beneath  ; wings  white,  with  a brown  rib. 

Ciliatus.  B ack,  with  two  yellow  derfal  lines  on  the 
thorax;  legs  yellow.  Fabr. 

Smaller  than  the  laft,  and  inhabits  Carolina. 

Pulicaris.  Brown  ; wings  white  with  three  dufky 
fpots.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  America. 
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Reptans.  Black  with  hyaline  wings  ; legs  bla’ck  with, 
a white  ring,  Linn. 

Very  abundant  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  extremely 
troubleforr.e. 

Morio.  Black,  with  white  wings ; hind-thighs  clavate 
and  ferrated.  Fabr. 

A fpecies  found  in  England  ; the  antenna-  are- befet  with 
tufted  hairs,  and  the  anterior  thighs  are  pale  at  the  bafe. 

Equinus.  Black;  abdomen  brown;  front  white. 
Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  often  found  iecreted  among  the 
hairs  of  liorfes. 

Stercoreus.  Teftaceous  ; wings  reticulated  ; line  on 
the  thorax,  and  three  cn  the  abdomen  blackifh. 

Native  of  Europe  ; frequent  on  the  dung  of  quadru- 
peds. 

Variegatus.  Cinereous;  legs  varied,  black  and  white. 
Schranck. 

Found  in  Auftria.  Head  and  poifers  black  ; wingj 
fringed. 

Argenteus.  Back  covered  with  filvery  feales.  Poi- 
eret. 

Defcribed  in  Journ.  de  Phyfique  as  a native  of  Barbary, 
which  country  it  infells  in  great  abundance. 

CULTACAN,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Mexico,  in 
the  domain  of  New  Bifcay,  lying  on  the  gulf  of  California,- 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cinaloa,  on  the  E.  by  New  Bif- 
cay, on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
fore-mentioned  gulf,  or  Vermilion  fea  ; about  240  miles  long, 
and  2co  broad.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  the  air  falubrious. 
It  has  fome  filver  mines.  The  chief  towns  are  Cuhacan, 
Pctatlan,  and  St.  Miguel. 

Cu li ac an,  the  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  province, 
fitnated  on  a rivulet  which  runs  into  the  river  Um.aya,  called 
alfo  the  liver  of  Culiacan  ; 48 1 miles  N.W.  of  Mexico. 
N.  lat.  240  32'.  W.  long.  106°  23'. 

CULINARY,  an  epithet  frequently  added  to  jlre ; de- 
termining it  to  be  a common  fire,  excited  in  wood,  coals,  or 
other  ordinary  fuel ; in  contradiftinftion  to  folar  fire,  or  that 
raiftd  by  the  atlion  of  a burning  glafs;  aifo  to  central  fire; 
to  animal  fire,  &c. 

1 he  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  cul'ma,  kitchen  ; this 
being  the  chief  place  of  fuch  fires.  See  Fire. 

Culinary  Plants , in  Gardening , are  all  fuch  plants  as  are 
made  ufe  of  in  the  art  of  cookery,  as  articles  of  food,  or  for 
the  purpofe  of  garnifhing  and  ornamenting  various  kinds  of 
di  (hes. 

CULL,  anciently  Collops  Magnus,  or  Cullu,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a poor  fea-port  town  of  Afiica,  iituated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf  of  Scora,  in  the  eaftern  province  of  Algiers, 
with  a tolerable  port,  into  which  flows  the  river  Zeamah. 
The  French  African  company  has  a fmall  faftory  in  this 
place,  where  they  purchafe,  as  they  do  at  Bona,  corn,  oil, 
ieather,  wax,  and  v.'ool,  and  conftantly  keep  a refident  agent, 
who  has  charge  of  the  corrdpondunce  between  Bona,  Al- 
giers, La  Calle,  and  Marfeilies.  N.  lat.  36°  50'.  E.  long. 
6°4o'. 

CULLEN,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  prafti- 
tioner,  and  teacher  of  medicine,  was  born  at  Lanerk,  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1712.  His  parents,  who  were  refpe&able,  but 
not  wealthy,  after  giving  him  the  ufual  fchool  education  of 
the  country,  put  him  apprentice  to  a furgeon  and  apothecary 
at  Giafgow.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  term  of  his  appren- 
ticelhip,  he  was  engaged  as  fnrgeon  to  a veflel  trading  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  in  which  he  made  feveral  voyages.  Quitting  at 
length  this  fituation,  he  fettled  as  furgeon  and  apothecary  at 
a village  in  the  parifii  of  Shotts,  whence,  after  a (hort  ftay,  he 
4 A removed 
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removed  to  Hamilton.  He  here  formed  a connexion  with 
Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  William  Hunter.  As  they  had  not 
fufficierit  bufinefs  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  time,  with  a 
view  of  turning  their  kifure  to  advantage,  and  of  improving 
themfelves  in  their  profcffion,  they  agreed,  each  of  them  in 
their  turn,  to  pafs  a winter  at  fome  univerfity.  Mr.  Cullen 
went  the  -firfl  winter  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  himfelf  as 
pupil  in  the  feveral  clafTes.  That  he  attended  diligently  to 
his  fludies  while  here  was  manifefl,  by  his  being  foon  after 
able  to  commence  teacher.  The  following  winter  Mr. 
Hunter  came  to  London,  and  entering  into  the  fervice  of 
Dr.  William  Douglas,  as  affiftant  in  his  diffedling  room,  he 
foon  made  himfelf  fo  ufeful  as  to  induce  the  Dr.  to  offer 
him  a {hare  in  his  ledlures,  an  offtr  too  advantegeons  to  be 
rejefted  by  the  young  adventurer;  though  by  this  means  the 
partnerfhip  engagement  between  Mr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  Hun- 
ter was  diffoived,  it  made  no  breach  in  their  friendship. 
They  continued  to  correfpond  with  each  other  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Cullen,  while  he  remained  at  Ha- 
milton, had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  while  on  a vifit  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
affift  him  in  fome  chemical  purfuits.  But  a more  fortunate 
circumftance  was  his  being  fcnt  for  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  fuddenly  feized  with  a complaint,  fufficiently 
violent  to  alarm  his  family  for  bis  fafety.  The  method 
, adopted  by  Cullen  was  fo  judicious  as  to  give  relief  to  his 
noble  patient,  and  to  gain  him  the  entire  approbation  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  lived  at  fome  miles  diitance,  and  had  alfo  been 
fent  for.  About  the  fame  time  he  married  Mifs  Johnfon, 
the  daughter  of  a neighbouring  clergyman,  by  whom  he 
bad  feveral  children.  In  the  year  1746,  he  took  the  degree 
of  doftor  in  medicine,  and  was  appointed  teacher  of  che- 
rniftry  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  which  place  he  had 
removed  a fmall  time  before.  He  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  his  talents,  which  in  a particular  manner  fitted 
him  for  the  office  of  a teacher.  His  fondnefs  for  method  and 
arrangement,  his  diflin&nefs  of  enunciation,  his  vivacity  of 
manner,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  fcience  he  taught,  made 
his  lectures  peculiarly  interefting  to  his  pupils.  In  the  mean 
while  his  reputation,  as  a pradlifing  phyfician,  kept  pace 
with  his  fame  as  a teacher,  fo  that  there  were  few  cafes  of 
difficulty  in  which  he  was  not  confulted.  In  1751  he  was 
appointed  profeffor  in  medicine  to  the  univerfity;  and  in 
3756,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer,  chemical  profeffor  at 
Edinburgh,  he  was  invited  to  accept  that  chair.  This  offer 
was  too  advantageous  to  be  refufed.  Quitting,  therefore, 
his  engagements  at  Glafgow,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Qftober  in  the  fame  year,  commenced  his  leftures.  He 
foon  became  as  great  a favourite  there  as  he  had  been  at 
Glafgow,  and  found  his  courfe  attended  by  a greater  num- 
ber of  pupils  than  any  of  the  other  profeffers,  excepting  the 
teacher  of  anatomy.  For  this  he  was  indebted  not  only  to 
the  great  attention  he  paid  to  the  bufinefs,  and  hi3  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  fubjedl,  but  to  his  addrefs,  in  ma- 
naging  his  pupils,  whom  he  treated  with  kindnefs  and  famili- 
arity, inviting  them  to  his  houfe,  allowing  them  the  ufe  of 
his  library,  and  readily  giving  his  advice  and  affiftance  in  all 
their  difficulties.  Some  fhare  of  his  popularity  may  alfo  be 
attributed  to  the  novelty  of  his  opinions,  or  to  a new  theory 
on  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  which  he  occafionally  introduced 
into  his  lectures.  Dr.  Alfton,  lecturer  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  dying  in  the  year  1760,  Dr.  Cullen  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  place  ; the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  perform 
until  the  year  1766,  when,  in  conjnndlion  with  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, he  was  appointed  ledlurer  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  tne  place  of  Dr.  Rutherford.  He  now  refigned  the  chair 


of  chemiflry  to  Dr.  Black,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  who 
in  that  line  more  than  rivalled  his  teacher.  The  year  fol*- 
lowing,  Dr.  Gregory  dying,  Dr.  Cullen  had  the  foie  pof- 
feffion  of  the  practical  chair,  which  he  held  to  within  a few 
months  of  his  death.  This  happened  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1 79°,  he  being  in  the  feventy-feventh  year  of  his  age. 
Though  he  lived  to  this  great  age,  yet  no  deficiency  wasob- 
ferved  in  his  memory,  or  in  the  dillindfnefs  and  clearnefs  of 
his  delivery.  His  ledlures  were  not  written,  but  given  from 
fhort  notes  ; they  wei-c  therefore  conftantly  varied,  and  the 
illulf rations  frequently  entirely  new.  Finding  his  lectures 
on  the  Materia  Mcdica  were  printing,  he  obtained  an  in- 
junction againlt  their  being  iffued,  until  he  had  corrected 
them  ; and  they  were  permitted  to  appear  in  1772.  In  17S9; 
he  gave  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  them,  in  two 
volumes,  in  qto.  Fearing  a limilar  fite  to  his  “ LeCtures  on 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  he  publifhed  them  in  1784,  in 
four  volumes  8vo.,  but  his  moil  dteemed  work  is  his  “ Sy- 
nopfis  Nofologim  PraCticae,”  in  two  volumes  8vo.  It  has 
paffed  through  feveral  editions.  The  fourth  impreffion, 
publifhed  in  j 785,  contains  his  lad  corrections.  The  firfl 
volume  contains  the  nofologiesof  Sauvages,  Linnaeus,  Vogel, 
Sagar,  and  Macbride  : the  fecond  his  own,  manifeftiy  an  im- 
provement on  thofe  of  his  precurfors.  A fmall  publication 
concerning  the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned,  and  fetmingly 
dead,  completes  the  works  of  this  eminent  profeffor.  Ge- 
neral Biography. 

Cullen,  in  Geography , a royal  borough  in  the  county  of 
Banff,  Scotland.  At  one  period  this  place  was  under  the  ju- 
rifdiCtion  of  an  hereditary  conftable,  which  office  was  held  by 
the  earls  of  Findlater,  when  it  was  termed  Liverculan,  “ from 
its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of  the  burn  of  Culan,  or  Cullen, 
which  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  falls  into  the  fea.”  The 
prefent  earl  of  Findlater  is  almofl  foie  proprietor  of  the  town, 
and  hereditary  provoft,  under  whom  the  government  is  ad- 
minillered  by  three  bailies,  a treafurer,  dean  of  guild,  and 
13  counfellors.  Cullen  labours  under  two  ferious  difad- 
vantages,  the  want  of  a harbour,  and  that  of  water  for  do- 
meflic  purpofes  ; the  latter  is  confined  to  one  folitary  fpring, 
but  the  former  might  be  obtained  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  The  exertions  of  an  earl  cf  the  above 
family  eftablifhed  a manufacture  of  linen  and  damafk  about 
50  years  paft,  which  (till  fiourifhes,  and  yet  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  houfes  is  mean,  and  the  itreets  filthy.  Two 
villages,  named  Cullen  and  Portknockies,  near  the  town,  are 
inhabited  by  fifhermen,  who  poffefs  14  or  15  boats,  and 
fupply  Cullen  and  the  country  plentifully  with  fifh,  befides 
which,  they  fait  and  dry  large  quantities  of  cod,  ling,  fkate, 
and  haddock,  which  they  export  in  open  boats  to  Leith, 
Montrofe,  Arbroath,  and  Dundee. 

The  foil  of  the  parifh  of  Cullen  varies  confiderably ; a 
large  portion  is  a deep  rich  loam,  other  parts  are  of  ftrong 
clay,  and  as  it  approaches  the  fliore,  there  is  a mixture  of 
fand  and  gravel.  The  diftridl  extends  about  four  miles 
fouthward  from  the  fea,  and  is  three  miles  in  breadth  ; the 
furface  generally  declines  towards  the  north  and  eaft,  and 
Bin-hill  is  the  only  eminence  entitled  to  the  term  of  moun- 
tain, which  is  lituated  two  miles  from  the  fea,  and  one  fouth- 
weft  of  Cullen  ; this  grand  hill  is  1050  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  has  recently  been  planted  with  various 
fpecies  of  trees  to  the  fummit  ; Cullen-houfe,  the  feat  of  the 
earl  of  Findlater-,  is  furrounded  with  plantations  formed  about 
25  years  pafl  by  the  earl,  during  which  period  8000  Scots 
acres  of  land  have  been  fet  with  upwards  of  30,000,000 
of  trees.  The  manfion  {lands  upon  a perpendicular  rock 
50  feet  higher  than  the  burn  of  Cullen,  and  the  communi- 
cation 
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cation  with  the  parks  and  woods  is  formed  by  a bandforrse 
ftone-bridge  over  the  burn,  tire  Angle  arch  of  which  is  64 
feet  high,  and  84  in  width  ; the  nature  of  the  furface  of  this 
domain  produces  the  richeit  defcription  of  landfcape  ; and 
the  view  from  the  lioufe  commands  a fine  circuit  of  country 
to  the  fouth  ; nor  is  that  to  the  north,  including  the  frith 
of  Moray,  lefs  beautiful.  The  antiquities  of  this  panfir  are 
confined  to  the  ruins  of  a caftle  fituated  on  an  eminence  clofe 
to  the  fea,  near  the  town  of  Cullen,  and  thofe  of  a houfe 
where  Elizabeth,  queen  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  isfaid  to  have 
died.  The  farms  of  the  diftrift  are  generally  fmall,  inclofed, 
and  in  a date  of  high  cultivation,  and  the  population 
amounted  to  J 7 iS  in  1791.  Sinclair’s  Statiifical  Account  of 
Scotland. 

Cullen,  a fair  town  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land ; at  a bog  near  which  was  found  a golden  crown, 
weighing  fix  ounces,  and  many  other  ancient  curiofities,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Philofophical  Survey  of 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

CULL1  AGE,  or  Cullage,  a right  ufurped  by  the 
ancient  lords,  and  eltablifhed  by  a fhameful  cullom,  which 
gave  them  the  firft  night  with  their  vaffals’  brides. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  col,  podex,  the 
•breech. 

It  is  faid  this  right  was  eftablifhed  by  Evenus  III.  king 
of  Scotland,  and  finally  aboliflud  by  Malcolm  III.  a com- 
penl'ation  being  fettled  in  its  dead;  as  occafioning  frequent 
revolts  of  the  vaffals  againft  their  lords.  See  Mar- 
ch eta. 

CULLTON,  in  Botany.  See  Orchis. 

CULLODEN,  in  Geography , a heath  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Invernefs,  about  nine  miles  diftant  from  In- 
vernefs,  furrounded  with  hills,  except  on  the  fide  that  lies 
open  to  the  fea,  and  celebrated  by  the  victory  obtained  in 
April  1746,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  over 
Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  which  completely  terminated 
the  hopes  of  this  family  and  its  friends.  In  ltfs  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  aftion,  the  rebels 
were  totally  routed.  The  French  piquets,  after  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  highlanders,  retired  to  Invernefs,  and 
furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  An  entire  body 
of  the  rebels  marched  off  the  field  in  order,  with  their  pipes 
playing,  and  the  Pretender’s  ftandard  difplayed;  the  reft 
were  defeated  with  great  daughter,  and  the  field  was  co- 
vered with  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  road,  as  far  as 
Invernefs,  was  ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  (lain.  Twelve 
hundred,  or  as  fome  fay,  3000  rebels  were  (lain  or  wounded 
in  the  field  and  in  the  purfuit.  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock 
was  taken,  and  in  a few  days  lord  Balmerino  furrendered ; 
and  was  conveyed,  with  other  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  by 
fea  to  London,  there  to  await  their  fate.  The  glory  of 
this  victory,  in  which  the  duke  of  Cumberland  acquired 
great  honour  by  his  fkill  and  valour  as  a commander,  was 
unhappily  fullied  by  the  barbarity  of  the  foldiers,  who 
thirded  for  revenge.  It  is  faid,  that  they  traverfed  the 
field  of  battle,  and  mafiacred  thofe  miferable  wretches  who 
lay  maimed  and  expiring.  The  vanquifhed  adventurer  rode 
off  the  field  accompanied  by  a few  horfemen ; and  having 
conferred  with  the  old  lord  Lovat,  difmiffed  his  followers, 
and  wandered  about,  a wretched  and  folitary  fugitive,  among 
the  ifles  and  mountains,  for  about  four  months,  enduring 
fuch  a variety  of  hardfhips  and  fufferings,  as  no  other  per- 
fon  ever  furvived.  In  lefs  than  an  hour,  his  hope  wholly 
vanifhed,  and  the  rebellion  was  completely  extinguifhed. 
When  the  news  of  this  battle  arrived  in  England,  the  na- 
tion was  tranfported  with  joy,  and  extolled  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  as  a hero  and  deliverer.  Both  houles  of  par- 
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liament  congratulated  his  majefty  on  the  aufpicious  event. 
They  decreed,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  their  public 
thanks  to  his  royal  highnefs,  which  were  tranfmitted  to 
him  by  the  refpefiiive  fpeakers ; and  the  commons,  by  bill, 
added  c 7,000/. /w  annum  to  his  former  revenue. 

CULLITON.  See  Colyton. 

CULLOOR,  a town  of  Plindoodan,  in  the  country  of 
Golconda  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Rajamundry,  and  100  E.  ol 
Hydrabad. 

CULLUMPTON,  or  Collumpton,  a town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Devon,  with  a weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  Here  are  manufactures  of  fagathies,  ferges,  and 
other  woollen  goods;  11  miles  N.  of  Exeter,  and  159  ^ ■ 
of  London. 

CULLY,  or  Cuilli,  a fmall  but  handfome  town  of 
Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  diilriCt  of  Laufanne, 
delightfully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman,  or  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  belt  of  the  famous  wines  dc  la  Faux. 
From  an  infcription  which  has  been  found  here,  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  with  the  epithet  Libero  Patri  Coelienji,  this  town 
is  fuppofed  to  be  very  ancient.  In  1440  .Louis  de  la  Palu, 
bifhop  of  Laufanne,  gave  the  inhabitants  leave  to  enclofe  it 
within  walls,  and  to  furround  it  with  ditches. 

CULM,  in  Botany.  See  Culm  us. 

Culm,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  fometimes  applied  to  the 
haulm,  trunk,  or  Itraw  of  fuch  plants  of  the  grafs  kinds  as 
elevate  their  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  according  to  the  de- 
finition of  Linnaeus;  and  in  which  the  trunks  or  Items  are 
tubular  or  hollow  ; having  in  many  cafes  knots  or  joints 
didributed  at  fuitable  lengths  or  diltances  throughout  their 
whole  extent ; the  leaves  being  long,  fleek,  and  fituated 
either  near  the  roots  in  large  numbers,  or  proceeding  lingly 
from  the  different  joints  of  the  ltalk,  which  they  embrace  at 
the  bafe,  like  a (heath  or  glove.  The  haulm  is  mod  com- 
monly garnilhed  with  leaves ; fometimes,  however,  it  is 
naked,  or  devoid  of  leaves,  as  in  a few  fpecies  of  cyprefs- 
g.affes.  Mod  graff. s have  a round  cylindrical  ilaik  or  dem, 
but  in  fome  fpecies  of  cyprefs-grafs,  and  others,  it  is  tri-. 
angular.  The  dalk  is  fomethnes  entire;  that  is,  has  no 
branches  ; fometimes  branching,  as  in  the  fchxnus  aculeatus 
and  capenfis  ; and  not  feldom  conlids  of  a number  of  feales, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles.  And  ladly,  in  a few 
grades  the  dalk  is  not  interrupted  with  joints,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  fpace  contained  betwixt 
every  two  knots  or  joints  is  termed  by  botanical  writers  in~ 
iernodium  and  articulus  culmi.  This  fort  of  trunk  often  af- 
fords certain  marks  of  diltin&ion  in  difciiminatiug  the  fpe- 
cies of  the  plants.  Thus,  in  feme  kinds  the  fpecies  are 
fcarcely  to  be  didinguidied,  except  by  the  angles  of  the 
culmus  or  dalles.  Thefe,  in  fome  of  the  fpecies  are  met 
with  to  the  number  of  five,  in  others  to  fix,  and  in  others 
to  dill  more,  as  ten. 

Culm,  or  Kulm,  in  Geography .,  a town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warfaw,  which,  fince  the  peace  of  Tiliit  in  1807, 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  Prufiia,  was  built  in  123 9,  on  an  eminence  near  the  banks 
of  the  Vidula,  90  miles  S.  of  Da.ntzic.  It  was  bequeathed 
by  one  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Mazovia  to  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order.  The  inhabitants  afterwards  withdrew 
themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the  latter,  and  fubmitted 
to  Poland.  While  the  Teutonic  knights  had  the  fove- 
rcignty  of  Culm,  the  high  tribunal  of  Prufiia  was  held  in 
this  city.  Hence  the  law  of  Culm  was  in  fuch  reputation 
that  there  were  few  places  in  Prufiia  where  it  was  not  re* 
ceived. 

Culm  is  a large  city,  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  was  an. 
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ciemly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  carried  on  an  extenfive 
trade,  and  contained  confiderable  warehoufes,  built  by 
Englifh  merchants.  Its  commerce,  however,  began  to  de- 
cline in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Dantzic  rofe  into  notice.  It  alfo  fuffered  confiderably  dur- 
ing the  wars  in  Poland.  In  the  year  T457  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  from  whom  Culm  had  revolted,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  again  ; but  in  a few  years  after  it 
was  retaken  bv  the  Poles,  who  railed  it  to  a bilhopric.  In 
1 344  Culm  fuffered  greatly  by  lire.  In  167S,  bifnop  John 
Malachowlky  attempted  to  repeople  the  town,  by  attract- 
ing fettlers  from  all  parts;  and  it  is  worth  recording,  that, 
though  a Roman  Catholic  dignitary,  he  was  fufficicntly  en- 
lightened to  grant  the  colonills  the  free  exercife  of  the  reli- 
gious worlhip  to  which  they  might  be  attached. 

The  trade  of  Culm  was  once  more  reviving,  and  com- 
mencing to  fiourifh  under  the  dominion  of  Prulfia,  when 
the  (hort  war  of  1806  and  1807  annihilated  again  its  fair 
profpedls.  There  was  at  Culm  a Prufihn  military  academy, 
for  fixty  young  noblemen.  Culm  has  five  Catholic  con- 
vents, and  a Catholic  college,  which,  however,  is  hardly 
deferving  of  that  name. — Alfo,  a hill  of  confiderable  magni- 
tude in  the  midll  of  the  Saxon  village  of  Reichenau,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Ertzgebirge. 

Culm,  in  Mineralogy,  a variety,  according  to  Kirwan, 
of  the  native  mineral  carbon,  but  lefs  pure,  differing  from  it 
chiefly  in  being  more  brittle,  and  emitting,  when  ignited, 
a difagreeable  fmell.  Its  colour  is  black;  luftre  from  three 
to  four;  not  eafily  kindled,  but  when  ignited  burns  a long 
time  without  flame  or  fmoke,  does  not  cake,  and  leaves  but 
little  allies.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  1.396.  It  feems  to  be 
the  glanz-kohle  of  Werner.  It  is  found  in  Wales.  See 
C0AL-W/f. 

CULMAIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  and  Upper  Palatinate;  14  miie3  E.  of 
Bayreuth. 

CULMBACH,  or  Culembach,  Hans  Von,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a painter,  and  an  engraver  on  copper  and  on  wood. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a difciple  of  Jacob  Wolch,  and  af- 
terwards to  have  received  infiruflions  from  Albert  Durer. 
He  died  in  1545. 

This  artift  marked  his  plates  with  J.  C.  or  H.  v.  C.  We 
fhall  only  notice  the  following,  which  are  in  a dry,  ftiff 
manner  : 

“ A Soldier  armed,  converfing  with  a female  Peafant,” 
1517-  “ The  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  Virgin 

and  St.  John,  one  on  each  fide  the  Crofs.”  “ St.  Michael 
killing  the  Dragon,”  copied  from  M.  Schoen.  Hei- 
necken. 

Cu  lmbach,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Francoma,  in  the  margraviate  of  Bayreuth,  which, 
till  the  year  1806,  belonged  to  Pruffia.  It  was  anciently 
the  principal  town  of  the  margraviate,  which  went  likewife 
by  the  fame  name.  The  town  is  feated  on  the  river  Mayne, 
near  the  old  caltle  of  Plaffenbourg,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Co- 
bourg.  and  30  N.E.  of  Bamberg.  E.  long.  11“  28'.  N.  lat. 
6°°  I2'- 

CULMIFEROUS  Plants,  in  Agriculture , are  all  fuch 
as  have  fmooth  jointed  or  knotted  Items,  and  in  which  the 
feeds  are  enveloped  or  wrapped  up  in  a fort  of  chaffy 
hulks  or  coverings.  All  the  grains,  and  moll  of  the  graffes, 
as  well  as  many  other  plants,  are  of  this  kind. 

CULMINATING  Point,  in  Magnetifm.  See  Mag- 
net. 

CULMINATION,  in  Afronomy , the  tranfit  of  a flar 
or  planet  over  the  meridian,  or  that  point  of  its  orbit  where- 
in  it  is  at  its  greateft  altitude. 


Hence,  a flar  is  faid  to  culminate,  when  it  paffts  the  me- 
ridian . 

To  find  the  culmination  of  a far,  or  the  time  wherein  it 
pajfes  the  meridian.  On  a meridian  line  A B ( Plate  V . 
Afronomy,  fg.  43 . ) firetch  a thread,  DC,  perpendicularly; 
and  from  D to  E,  another  DE,  cutting  the  meridian  ob- 
liquely, at  any  angle  : the  triangular  thread,  DCE,  will 
cut  the  p!a"e  of  the  horizon  in  the  meridian  line,  or  at 
right  angles;  and  conftquently  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian. 

The  eye,  therefore,  being  fo  placed,  as  that  the  thread 
DE  may  cover  the  thread  DC;  wait  till  the  liar  be  bi- 
fedttd  by  the  triangle  DCE  ; for  then  the  eye  and  the  Aar 
will,  together  with  the  triangle  DCE,  be  in  the  fame 
plane  ; confeqnently  the  flar  is  in  the  meridian. 

To  fnd  the  culmination  of  a far  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

There  are  few  days  when  one  or  more  flars  do  not  come 
to  the  meridian  with  the  fun,  and  then  they  have  the  fame 
right  afeenfion  with  him: — alfo,  at  fome  time  of  the  year, 
the  fun  mud  have  the  fame  right  afeenfion  which  any  pro- 
pofed  ftar  has ; though  at  other  times  he  may  have  a lefs, 
and  fo  precedes,  or  comes  to  the  meridian  before  that  ftar; 
or  a greater,  and  fo  follows  that  ftar,  and  comes  to  the  me- 
ridian later.  Hence  is  derived  the  following  method  of 
fnding  the  culmination  of  the  fars.  Rule.  Subtract  the  fun’s 
right  afeenfion  for  the  propofed  day,  from  the  right  afeen- 
fion of  the  given  ftar;  the  difference  will  be  the  time  of  the 
ftar’s  culmination,  nearly.  Then  fay,  as  24h  is  to  the 
daily  change  of  the  fun’s  right  afeenfion,  fo  is  the  time  of 
culminating,  nearly,  to  a fourth  number,  which,  being  fub- 
tradled  from  the-time  of  culminating,  nearly,  will  give  the 
true  time  of  the  Aar’s  culmination.  If  this  time  be  lefs 
than  1 2 '*  it  happens  in  the  afternoon  ; but  if  more  than  I2h, 
the  excefs  above  I2h  will  fhew  the  time  next  ,jnorning. 
N.B.  24h  muft  be  added  to  the  liar’s  right  afeenfion,  if  the 
fun’s  right  afeenfion  be  greatefi. 

If  the  time  of  the  Aar’s  culmination  be  wanted  for  any 
other  meridian  befides  that  of  Greenwich,  or  London,  add 
the  longitude  in  time  to  the  time  of  culmination  nearly,  if 
the  longitude  be  weA,  or  take  their  difference  if  it  be  ealt, 
and  ufe  that  fum  or  difference  inAead  of  the  time  of  culmi- 
nation nearly;  obferving  only  in  the  latter  cafe,  that  if  the 
longitude  in  time  be  greater  than  the  time  of  culminating 
nearly,  the  minutes  and  feconds  refnlting  from  the  propor- 
tion muA  be  added  to  the  time  of  culmination  nearly,  in- 
Aead of  being  fubtra&ed  from  it. 

To  fnd  the  time  of  the  culmination  of  the  moon,  or  any  planet. 
Mr.  Keith  has  given  the  following  rule  in  his  “ Trigonome- 
try,” b.  iii.  c.  2.  Take  the  difference  between  the  fun’s 
and  planet’s  motion  in  right  alcenlion  in  24  hours,  if  the 
planet  be  progreffive,  or  their  fum,  if  retrograde.  Then,  as 
24  hours  diminiihed  by  this  fum  or  difference,  when  the  pla- 
net’s motion  is  greater  than  the  fun’s,  or  increafed  by  it 
when  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  is  greater,  is  to  24  hours  ; 
fo  is  the  planet’s  right  afeenfion  at  noon,  dimimfhed  by  the 
fun’s,  to  the  time  of  its  tranfit.  Note.  If  the  fun’s  right 
afeenfion  be  greater  than  the  planet’s,  24  hours  mull  be 
added  to  the  planet’s  right  afeenfion  before  you  fubtracl. 

CULMITZSCH,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  NeuAadt,  remarkable  for  a rich  quarry  of 
date  in  its  neighbourhood. 

CULMORE  Fort.  See  Londonderry. 

CULMSEE,  or  Culmensee,  a fmail  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warfaw,  which,  fince  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  was  built  in  1231,  and 
contains  the  cathedral  church  of  the  bilhopric  of  Culm. 
CULMUS,  in  Botany , a Culm  or  Straw,  is  the  peculiar 
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ftem  of  the  grafs,  corn,  and  reed  tribe.  It  bears  both 
leaves  and  flowers,  though  fometimes  the  former  are  lituated 
only  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Culm.  There  are  alfo 
many  rulhes  which  have  none  but  radical  leaves;  yet  their 
ftem  is  by  analogy  called  a Ctilmus,  and  not  a Scaptts  ■ The 
nature  of  this  kind  of  ftem  is  better  underftood  than  defined. 
It  is  almoft  always  cylindrical,  rarely  triangular,  never 
fquare.  It  is  moftly  Ample,  rarely  branched;  generally 
conflfting  of  feveral  joints  or  knots,  but  fometimes,  as  in 
rulhes,  uninterrupted.  For  the  molt  part  it  is  hollow,  and 
lined  with  a fine  brilliantly  white  film;  fometimes  it  is  filled 
with  pith.  Its  cuticle  is  hard,  and  contains  flinty  earth. 
This  fort  of  ftem  is  not  found  in  any  dicotyledonous  plant, 
but  only  in  fuch  as  have  either  cne  cotyledon,  or  none 
at  all.  S. 

CULPABILIS.  See  Non  ejl  cuJpab'dis. 

CULPiEUS  Can  is,  &c.  in  Zoology , the  Archie  fox,  or 
Canis  Vulpes  Lagopus;  which  fee. 

CULPEPPER,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , ftudent,  as  he 
calls  himfelf,  in  phyfic  and  aftrology,  was  the  fon  of  a clergy- 
man, by  whom  he  was  fent,  after  receiving  a preparatory  edu- 
cation, to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  There  making  but  a 
fhort  Itay,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  under 
whom  he  appears  to  haw  acquired  a competent  knowledge 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  of  the  method  of  preparing  and 
Compounding  medicines.  On  completing  the  term  of  his 
apprenticefhip,  he  came  to  London,  _and  fettled  in  Spital 
Fields.  This  was  about  the  year  1642.  By  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  writings  we  find  he  joined,  or,  at  leaft,  favoured 
the  Puritans,  and  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  thofe  unhappy 
times  in  overturning  the  conftitution  of  the  country.  But 
his  warfare  was  with  the  college  of  phyficians,  whom  he  ae- 
cufed  of  craft  and  ignorance.  Like  the  popifh  clergy,  he 
fays,  they  endeavoured  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  of 
what  might  be  ufeful  either  in  preferving  or  reftoring 
health.  To  counteract  their  endeavours,  he  publilhed,  in 
1649,  a tranflation  of  the  “ Difpenfary  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,”  in  fmall  4to.,  adding  to  the  account  of  each 
drug  and  preparation  a lift  of  their  iuppofed  virtues, 
and  of  the  complaints  in  which  they  were  ufually  given. 
He  alfo  publilhed  an  Herbal,  which  has  palled  through 
feveral  editions,  and  is  ftill  in  repute  as  a fort  of  family 
guide.  He  tells  you  in  this  book  under  what  planet  the 
plants  are  to  be  gathered,  which  he  thinks  effential  in  pre- 
ferving their  virtues.  He  intended,  he  lays,  treating  of  the 
difeaies  incident  to  men,  at  the  different  periods  of  their 
. lives,  and  as  a beginning,  gave  a directory  to  midwives, 
treating  in  it  of  the  method  of  infuring  a healthy  progeny, 
and  then  of  the  management  of  new-born  children.  Though 
this  book  is  of  very  fmall  value,  it  palled  through  many 
editions.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Spital  Fields  in  1654. 

Culpepper,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  Ame- 
rica, between  theBlueRidge  and  theTide-Waters,  whichcon- 
tains,  by  thecenfus  of  1S00,  18,700  inhabitants, -ofwhcm  734S 
are  Oaves.  The  court-houfe  of  this  county  is  45  miles  from 
Frederickfburg,  and  95  from  Charlcttefville. 

CUL-PRIT,  in  Law,  a term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
affife,  or  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
when  a perfon  is  indidted  for  a criminal  matter. 

After  the  indictment  is  read  in  court  (which  is  the  crown’s 
charge  againft  the  prifoner  at  the  bar),  he  is  sliced  if  guilty, 
or  not  guilty  ? If  he  anfwers  not  guilty > there  is  next  a re- 
plication from  the  crown,  by  continuing  the  charge  of 
guilt  upon  him ; which  is  expreffed  by  pronouncing  the 
word  cul-prit ; cul  being  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word 
culpa,  guilt,  or  culpabilis , guilty,  and  prit  (now  pret)  the  old 
French  word  for  ready  j or,  as  others  rather  think,  the 
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Latin  apparet,  appears : or  rather,  quit  paroit,  let  it  ap- 
pear fo,  i . e.  not  guilty. 

From  this  formula,  therefore,  of  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns, 
the  prifoner  is  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  on  him  ; 
and  that  the  crown  is  ready  to  prove  it  upon  him  : this  fenfe 
of  the  term  prit  being  deduced  from  the  year-books,  and 
other  ancient  repertories  of  law. 

Fnat  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  term,  feemsevi- 
dent  from  the  form  of  the  entry  of  the  record  of  the  trial, 
when  drawn  at  large. 

By  this  replication,  the  king  and  the  prifoner  are  at  iffue. 
Flow  our  courts,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  came  to  exprefs  a 
matter  of  this  importance  in  fo  odd  and  obfeure  a manner, 
*'  rent  tantam  tam  negligenter,”  can  hardiy  be  pronounced  with 
certainty.  It  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  accounted  for  by 
fuppofing,  that  thefe  were  at  firft  fhort  notes,  to  help  the 
memory  of  the  clerk,  and  remind  him  what  he  was  to  reply  ; 
or  elfe  it  was  the  fhort  method  of  taking  down  in  court, 
upon  the  minutes,  the  replication  and  averment  ; “ cul-prit ,” 
which  afterwards  the  ignorance  of  fucceeding  clerks  adopted 
for  the  very  words  to  be  by  them  tpoken.  But,  however 
it  may  have  arifen,  the  joining  of  iffue,  (which,  though  now 
ufually  entered  on  the  record,  is  no  otherwife  joined  in  any 
part  of  the  proceedings)  feems  to  be  clearly  the  meaning  of 
this  obfeure  exprtfiion  ; which  has  puzzled  our  moll  inge- 
nious etymologifts,  and  is  commonly  underftood  as  if  the 
clerk  of  the  arraigns,  immediately  on  plea  pleaded,  had  fixed 
an  opprobrious  name  on  the  prifoner,  by  alking  him,  “ cul- 
prit, how  wilt  thou  be  tried  ?”  for,  immediately  upon  iffue 
joined,  it  is  inquired  of  the  prifoner,  by  what  trial  he  will 
make  his  innocence  appear.  This  form  has,  at  prefent,  re- 
fere  nee  to  appeals  and  approvements  only,  wherein  the  ap- 
pellee has  his  choice  either  to  try  the  accufation  by  battel 
or  by  jury.  But  upon  indidlments,  fince  the  abolition  of 
ordeal,  there  can  be  no  other  trial  but  by  jury,  per  pais,  or 
by  the  country  ; and,  therefore,  if  the  prifoner  refutes  to 
put  himfelf  upon  the  iriqueft  in  the  ufuai  form,  that  is,  to 
anfvver  that  he  will  be  tried  by  God  and  the  country,  if  a 
commoner  ; and  if  a peer,  by  God  and  his  peers  ; the  in- 
dictment, if  in  treafon,  is  taken  pro  confe/fo ; and  the  pri- 
foner, in  cafes  of  felony,  is  adjudged  to  Itand  mute,  and  if 
he  perfeveres  in  his  obltinacy,  (hall  now  be  convidted  of  the 
felony.  Stat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20.  When  the  prifoner  has 
thus  put  himfelf  upon  his  trial,  the  clerk  anfwers  in  the 
humane  language  of  the  law,  which  always  hopes  that  the 
party’s  innocence,  rather  than  his  guilt,  may  appear,  “ God 
fend  thee  a good  deliverance.” 

CULROSS,  in  Geography , a royal  borough  and  fea- 
port,  in  the  county  of  Ptrth,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the 
north  fhore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whence  it  appears  to 
great  advantage,  elevated  on  an  abrupt  afeent.  The  town 
confifts  of  two  ftreets,  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  received  its  charter  from  James  VI.  in  i^SSj-and  is  ftiil 
in  poffeffion  of  a,l  the  original  privileges  granted  by  that 
royal  aift.  James  IV.  and  Charles  II.  granted  the  inhabit- 
ants the  exclufive  privilege  of  making  girdles  of  iron,  an 
utenfil  ufed  in  Scotland  for  baking  unleavened  bread  ; but 
the  girdles  call  at  Carron  having  fuperfi.’ed  them,  the  town 
has  evidently  declined  ; nor  has  their  hitherto  conliderable 
trade  in  fait  and  coa.ls  been  more  fuccefsful  lately  than  was 
an  attempt  to  extraeft  tar,  naphtha,  and  volatile  fait,  from  pit- 
coal,  commenced  by  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  who  expended 
large  fums  in  eredting  works  for  this  purpofe  at  Culrofs. 
The  harbour  is  perfe&ly  fafe  ; but  feveral  funk  rocks  o'o- 
ftruft  the  entrance,  and  thus  prevent  the  admiflion  of  ihips 
of  confiderable  burden,  though  the  fpring  tides  rife  about 
fixteen  feet. 
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The  pari fh  of  Culrofs  is  nearly  four  miles  fquare  ; and,  ex- 
cept the  fudden  afcent  from  the  fhore,  may  be  pronounced 
almoft  level.  The  fouth  portion  of  the  foil  is  in  a Hate  of 
excellent  cultivation  ; but  the  north  is  little  more  than  a vaft 
marfh,  fufceptible  of  no  other  improvement  than  planting, 
l’art  of  the  diftrift  abounds  with  iron  ores  and  iron-ftone, 
free-ftone  of  fuperior  quality,  and  coals  : and  at  Kincardine, 
four  miles  from  Culrofs,  fifli  are  caught  to  the  amount  of 
1000  l.  per  annum,  by  cruivcs,  an  invention  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  labours  of  the  fifherman.  The  monaftery  of 
Culrofs,  fituated  above  the  town,  was  founded  by  Malcolm, 
thane  of  Fife,  in  1217,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Servanus,  and  endowed  it  for  an  abbot  and 
nine  monks  of  the  Ciftertian  order.  Near  the  ancient 
abbey  church  is  the  magnificent  feat  of  Culrofs,  eredled 
about  1590,  by  Edward  lord  Kinlofs,  and  now  the  property 
of  the  earl  of  Dundonald  ; befides  which,  the  parifh  contains 
an  elegant  manfion,  named  Valley-field,  the  relidence  of  fir 
Charles  Prefion,  and  the  vefliges  of  two  Danifh  camps. 
The  population  was  1442  in  1792. 

CULTE  LLATION,  a term  which  fome  authors  ufe 
for  the  meafuring  of  heights  and  dillances  by  piecemeal  ; 
that  is,  by  iuftruments  which  give  us  fuch  heights  and 
dillances  by  parts,  and  not  all  at  one  operation. 

CULTIVATION,  in  Agriculture,  the  art  of  tilling, 
preparing,  and  improving  the  foil  by  means  of  labour  and 
manure,  or  other  fimilar  methods,  fo  as  to  render  it  in  a fit 
condition  for  affording  plentiful  crops,  of  different  kinds,  at 
fuitable  periods,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  fitu- 
ation,  and  other  circumflances  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is 
the  art  of  bringing  land  mto  fuch  a Hate  of  texture  and 
confidence,  as  that  the  roots  of  cultivated  vegetables  may 
be  permitted  to  fpread  and  extend  themfelves  in  the  molt 
proper  manner  for  deriving  their  nourifhmtnc  from  it  ; and 
that  water  and  other  matters  neceffary  for  the  perfeft  growth, 
vegetation,  and  fupport  of  fuch  plants  as  crops,  may  be 
contained  and  preftrvcd  in  it  in  the  moll  favourable  manner 
for  thefe  purpofes. 

This  is  a bufinefs  of  courfe,  which  confifis  of  different 
diviiions  or  diilinClions,  in  refpeft  to  its  nature,  as, 

1.  Tillage,  in  all  its  different  branches. 

2.  Manuring,  or  the  application  of  compofts,  and  other 

fubftances. 

3.  Weeding,  or  the  removal  of  all  forts  of  noxious  plants. 

4.  Managing  grafs-plants,  or  grafs  hufbandry. 

Tne  proper  management,  in  regard  to  all  thefe,  and  fome 
ether  circumfiances,  conllitute  what  may  be  termed  cultiva- 
tion, or  field'  hufbandry.  See  Tillage  and  Husbandry. 

CULTIVATOR,  a name  given  to  an  implement,  lome- 
what  of  the  horfe-hoe  kind,  invented  for  the  more  conve- 
nient and  effectual  ilirring  of  the  earth  or  mould.  (See 
Horse-hoe  Drag,  Extirpator,  &c.)  The  implements 
of  this  kind,  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  are  con- 
ItruSed  in  very  d;fierent  ways,  according  to  the  nature  and 
circumfiances  of  the  land,  and  the  particular  crops  and  ufes 
for  which  they  are  defigned.  In  Plate'S.,  on  Agriculture , 
Jig.  1,  there  is  the  reprefentation  of  one,  which  is  made 
upon  a very  fimple  plan,  and  which  is  recommended  by  the 
writer  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Not- 
tingham. The  dimenfions  of  which  are  thefe  : from  a to  b, 
the  length  of  the  firfi  bull,  4 feet  6 inches.  From 
c to  d,  the  length  of  the  fecond  bull,  3 feet  9 inches.  From 
a to  e 16  inches;  the  teeth  2 feet  long,  and  bent  near  the 
bottom,  for  the  fhare  part  to  lie  flat  on  the  earth,  and  placed 
one  foot  from  each  other.  From  e to  f,  the  length  of  the 
beam  is  6 feet.  From^  to  h,  the  length  of  the  iron  axle- 
tree  for  the  fmall  wheels,  1 foot  6 inches.  From  i to./,  the 


length  of  the  iron  that  fhifts  through  the  Leam,  and  fallens 
with  a ferew  at  l,  2 feet. 

The  great  advantage  in  this  tool  is,  that  the  teeth  are  fo 
placed,  that  they  interfeft  each  other;  and  being  only 
twelve  inches  apart,  by  thus  interfering,  the  difiance  is 
reduced  to  fix  inches  ; and  from  the  breadth  of  the  fhare 
being  full  three  inches,  the  intermediate  fpace  is  further 
reduced,  fo  that  the  diftance  is  ultimately  fo  fmall,  that  the 
whole  of  the  ground  muft  be  perfectly  broken  down  and 
reduced  into  a fine  Hate  of  mould,  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  purpofe  of  ploughing  is  not  only  anfwered,  but  that  of 
harrowing  likewife,  without  the  roots  of  the  quick-grafs 
being  cut  in  two  ; which  is  a benefit  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  ploughing.  And  from  the  teeth  (landing  in  a 
forward  dire&ion,  and  bending  in  that  way,  they  likewife 
bring  up  all  the  roots  to  the  furface  of  the  land,  which  is 
another  important  point  that  cannot  bt  gained  by  the 
plough.  And  there  is  a confiderable  abridgement  of  labour 
with  this  tool,  which  is  another  circum fiance  of  great  con- 
fequence to  the  farmer  ; as  with  four  horfes  and  one  man, 
from  fix  to  feven  acres  arc  capable  of  being  worked  over  in 
the  courfe  of  a day,  efpeciaily  where  the  loil  is  of  a fandy 
quality.  And  at  jig.  2,  is  (hewn  a corn  cultivator,  which  is 
employed  in  Effcx,  where  the  grain  is  fown  at  narrow  inter- 
vals, by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  other  farmers,  as  Hated  in  a furvey 
of  that  diltridt,  by  Mr.  Young.  The  handles  from  Cook’s 
machine  are  capable  of  being  attached  to  it.  The  dimen- 
fions are  as  below  : 


a to  b' 

Feet. 

4 

Inches. 

7 

c to  d 

4 

7 

c to  a 

0 

9 

d to/ 

0 

9 

a to  e 

- - 0 

10 

* to  g 

- - 0 

5 

g to  h 

- - 0 

4 

This  is  found  a very  ufeful  and  convenient  implement  in 
thefe  cafes,  for  working  between  the  narrow  row's  of  white 
corn-crops. 

Fig , .3,  exhibits  the  reprefentation  of  a bean  cultivator , 
which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  fame  farmer  at  Ardleigh,  and 
which  is  found  in  praftice  to  be  a moil  excellent  tool. 

The  dimenfions  of  it  are  thefe  : 


From 


a to  b 
a to  c 
b to  cl 
e to/ 

flog 
g to  b 
h to  i 


Feet. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


Inches. 

.0 

3 

3 

c 

5 

o 


And  at  jig.  4,  is  exhibited  a double  cultivator , which  ia 
found  ufeful  on  the  farm  of  C.  C.  Weftern,  efq.  in  the 

fame  county. 

The  dimenfions  of  this  are  as  below  : 


From  a to  b 

Feet. 

6 

Inches. 

O 

c to  d 

- 

1 

IO 

b to  h 

- 

I 

9 

e to  b 

• 

6 

.0 

/to  h 

<9  O 

1 

2 

f*°g 

- 

0 

1, 1 

Diameter  of  wheels 

2 

j 

This  is  a very  powerful  and  effe&ive  implement,  and 
difpatches  much  work  with  facility. 

An  improved  implement  of  this  fort  is  likewife  fhewn  at fig. 
5,  which  is  found  of  great  utility  in  preparing  and  bringing 
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flifT  heavy  foils  into  a fine  Rate  of  mould.  It  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpofe,  from  the  weight  which  it  poffeffes, 
and  its  great  length  of  coulters.  In  this  tool  a,  b,  c,  d,  are 
the  beams  or  bulls  in  which  the  fhares  or  coulters  are  placed, 
and  which  have  a fort  of  triangular  form  ; d,  d,  d,  the  three 
wheels,  which  are  capable  of  being  raifed  or  depreffcd,  and 
e,  e,  the  handles. 

Implements  of  this  kind  are  alfo  fometimes  conftrufled  of 
a compound  defcription,  fo  as  to  operate,  with  certain  ad- 
ditions, in  refpeft  to  ffiare?,  as  fcarificrs  and  Jcujjbcrs  ; and, 
when  complete,  as  a cultivator.  Mr.  Cook  is  the  inventor 
of  an  ufeful  tool  of  this  nature.  See  Scarifier  and 
Scuffler. 

CULTRARIUS.  See  Pop*. 

CULTURE,  in  Agriculture , the  art  of  tilling,  improv- 
ing, or  bettering  the  condition  of  lands,  by  fuch  practices 
as  are  the  mod  adapted  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  qualities, 
whether  under  the  fyllems  of  grain  or  grafs  huibandry. 

Culture,  Row,  is  that  mode  of  cultivation  in  which 
the  crops  are  fown  or  fct  in  rows  or  drills,  at  certain  di- 
ftances,  by  means  of  the  hand  or  machinery.  See  Drill- 
Husbandry,  and  Drill. 

CULVER,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  provincial^  given 
in  f >me  diftridls  to  the  pigeon. 

Culver -Houfe,  a name  fometimes  applied  to  fignify  a 
pigeon-houfe,  or  dove-cot. 

CULVERINE,  a piece  of  artillery  longer  than  ordinary 
cannon  of  the  fame  caliber.  Its  length  is  generally  about 
ten  feet  fix  inches.  The  famous  culverine  of  Nancy  is  22 
feet  long,  and  throws  a bullet  of  iSjj}.  They  do  not  make 
life  of  this  piece,  as  it  does  not  throw  a ball  fo  far  as  can- 
non of  the  fame  bore.  It  is  at  Dunkirk.  See  Cannon 
Hence  a foldier  of  militia  in  the  15th  century,  was  called 
by  the  French  cculcvr enter.  He  wore  an  habergeon,  or  fmall 
coat  of  mail,  or  armour  with  fieeves,  a gorgerin,  or  neck- 
piece, and  a he3d-piece,  and  brafs  placard  before,  with  a 
dagger  and  cutting-fword 

CULVERT,  an  arched  drain  for  the  paflage  of  water  ; 
thefe  occur  very  frequently  under  roads,  and  ftill  more  fo 
under  navigable  canals,  for  conveying  rills  and  brooks  of 
water  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fide  of  the  road  or  canal, 
and  even  for  difcharging  the  rain  water  out  of  hollows  on 
the  upper  fide  of  a canal.  When  fuch  a drain  or  arch  under 
a canal  finks  down  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  clear  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal,  it  is  faid  to  be  “ broken-backed.”  Un- 
der the  article  Canal  we  have  treated  pretty  fully  on  the 
conftru&ion  of  culverts,  and  have  only  here  further  to  add 
fome  remarks  on  the  culverts  for  large  canals,  like  the  In- 
vernefs  and  Fort  William,  or  Caledonian  Canal,  where  it  is 
difficult  for  the  engineer  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time  to  afcertain 
the  fize  of  culverts  for  fome  ravines,  fufficient  for  difcharg- 
ing their  flood  waters,  and  not  be  liable  to  choak  by  tim- 
ber and  other  matters  hurried  down  fome  of  the  ftreams 
from  mountainous  diftri&s,  and  where  it  is  often  advifable  to 
conftru<ff  two  arches,  in  fuch  glens  as  are  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  it,  the  larger  of  which  may  ferve  for  a road-arch, 
or  communication  under  the  canal,  at  all  times  but  during 
great  floods,  by  which  the  inconvenience  and  expence  of 
bridges  over  the  canal  may  be  faved,  in  many  inftances.  At 
Bannavie,  a culvert,  or  aquedutt,  as  the  fame  are  called 
when  they  exceed  a certain  fize,  under  canals1,  was  finifhed 
under  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  the  fpring  of  1806,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Telford,  confiding  of  two  arches  9 feet  wide,  and 
jo  feet  high  each,  their  bottoms  being  paved  with  ftones 
on  edge,  to  ferve  for  the  paflage  of  carts,  cattle,  &c., 
which  otherwife  muft  have  had  a pair  of  fwing  bridges  over 
this  large  canal,  which  is  too  wide  to  admit  e£  one  bridge 


to  turn  ®r  fwing  acrofs  it.  We  lately  had  occafinn  to  no- 
tice fome  places  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  Grand  Jun&ion 
Canal,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  where  the  culverts  are  made  fo 
fmall  that  fudden  rains  have  been  known  to  inundate  one  or 
more  houfes,  while  bufhes,  ftraw,  and  other  matters  are  al- 
ways liable  to  choak  up  or  diminifh  the  water-way,  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  were  tueli  to  happen 
in  the  night  of  a rainy  feafon. 

CULVERTAIL,"  in  Ship  Building,  is  ufed  for  a mar- 
ner  of  letting  one  timber  into  another,  fo  that  they  cannot 
flip  afunder.  The  faltenings  of  a fhip’s  carlings  into  the 
beam  is  fo  performed.  See  Dove-tail. 

CUMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Gilolo, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a large  bay. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy  ; five  milt* 
weft  of  Naples.  See  Cum*. 

CUIVLE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Cuma,  or  Cyme,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Italy,  in  the  Campania,  weft  of  Naples,  and 
north  of  Baise,  fituated  near  the  fea,  on  a lofty  rock  or  hill, 
which  afforded  a beautiful  and  extenfive  profpedt,  arid  a pro- 
per place  for  the  foundation  of  a citadel.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  founded  in  times  of  remote  antiquity  by  two  colonies 
of  Greeks  ; one  of  which  migrated  from  a city  of  the  fame 
name  in  kEolia,  and  another  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea  ; and 
both  of  them  accuftomed  to  maritime  occupations,  failed  in 
purfuit  of  difcoverits  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  eftablilhed 
themfelves  on  the  coaft  of  Italy.  Thefe  two  colonies,  after 
fome  previous  adventures,  fettled  on  the  fame  fpot,  and  de- 
termined to  fhare  in  common  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  fituation  in  which  they  were  eftablilhed.  Accordingly, 
the  Cmnaeans  gave  their  name  to  the  new  city,  and  the 
Chalcidians  gave  theirs  to  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  the  city 
of  Cumae  was  inhabited  by  Chalcidians.  This  colony,  in 
procefs  of  time,  became  very  powerful,  and  extended  itfelf 
along  the  coaft  of  Naples.  The  fir  ft  eftablifhment  of  the 
Cumseans  was  at  a place  called  “ Dicearchia,”  which  was 
adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  their  veffels  ; and  it  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  Puteoli  or  Puzzuoli.  The  Cu- 
maeans  foon  perceived  that  they  had  not  chofen  the  moft  fa- 
vourable fpot  for  a permanent  and  flouriflung  fettlement  ; 
the  gulf  of  Naples  prefented  a more  commodious  and  defir- 
able  fituation  ; but  as  their  capital  had  been  confecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  the  lares  had  poffefiion  of  their  houfes,  they 
thought  it  impiety  to  abandon  it.  However,  they  built  a 
fecond  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and  this  they  called 
“ New  Cumx,”  or  OhonroXis  Kojuaiwv.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  name,  and  of  the  town  of  Naples.  The  Cumaeans 
made  alfo  another  eftablifhment  at  Baite.  Cumae,  founded 
as  we  have  related  by  Greek  emigrants,  became  the  feat  of 
commerce,  the  parent  of  Naples,  and  the  capital  of  a ftate 
that  ruled  the  feas  before  either  Rome  or  Carthage  were 
heard  of.  Its  profptrity  was  of  long  duration,  while  the 
power  of  infant  Rome  was  confined  within  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  her  own  plain.  Under  the  fvvay  of  Ariftodemus, 
Cumoe  afforded  an  afylum  to  Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  de- 
poled  king  of  Rome,  whom  all  the  neighbouring  potentates 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  afiift,  and  had  refufed  to  relieve. 
This  harbourer  of  a banifhed  prince  had  attained  the  height 
of  power  by  fubverting  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In 
the  64th  Olympiad,  about  the  524th  year  B.  C.,  the  Tyr- 
rhenians attacked  Cumae,  in  hopes  of  plundering  her  rich 
ftores,  the  fruits  of  long  and  profperous  traffic,  but  were 
driven  off  with  lofs  ; in  this  emergency,  the  republic  owed 
its  fafety  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Ariftodemus,  and 
rewarded  his  fervices  with  every  token  of  honour  which  -a 
free  ftate  could  bellow.  He  foon  became  fo  popular  a 
leader,  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  ienate  5 with  a view 
to  his  .deftrudioa,  they  lent  him  with  a very  fmall  force  to 

defend 
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defend  the  city  of  Aricia  againfi  the  Tufcans  ; but  by  the 
exertion  of  great  military  talents,  AriHodemus  terminated 
the  campaign  glorioufly,  and  when  he  returned  to  Cumae, 
availed  himfilf  of  the  attachment  of  the  troops  for  defiroy- 
ing  his  enemies,  and  ufurping  the  fovereign  authority.  He 
reigned  many  years  with  defpotic  authority,  but  at  length, 
as  it  has  happened  to  many  other  tyrants,  was  betrayed  by 
bis  own  creatures,  and,  with  his  whole  family,  put  to  the 
fword.  As  Rome  advanced  in  her  fortunate  career,  the 
glory  of  all  the  neighbouring  powers  fad  A away  before 
her;  the  Cumecans,  in  their  turn,  fubmitted  to  her  yoke, 
and  were  treated  with  lenity  ; but  real  liberty  was  gone, 
and  trade  abandoned  their  iliores  ; at  length,  the  duilnefs 
and  folitude  of  the  place  grew  fo  profound,  as  to  become 
proverbial:  “ vacua;  Cumae,”  “ Qjuieta  Cvme,  &c."  Indeed, 
the  Cumaei  were  noted  for  their  Itupidity.  “ Cumae  is  Hu- 
pid  to  a proverb,"  fays  Strabo,  (lib.  13.)  ; and  be  affigns 
thefe  realons  for  it.  Fuji  of  all  ; they  were  300  years  be- 
fore they  thought  of  laying  a duty  on  merchandize  import- 
ed into  their  harbours,  and  before  they  found  that  they  in- 
habited a maritime  city.  Secondly.  Having  mortgaged  their 
porticoes  for  a certain  fum  of  money,  and  failing  to  pay  it 
at  the  time  ftipulated  in  the  contract,  their  creditors  would 
not  allow  them  to  walk  under  them  ; but,  when  the  rains 
began  to  fall,  thofe  creditors,  being  touched  with  compaf- 
iion,  caufed  it  to  be  publifhed,  that  the  Cumaeans  might,  if 
they  pleafed,  take  (belter  under  their  own  porticoes  : which 
gave  occafion  to  this  raillery:  “ The  C-umseans  had  not  the 
fenfe  to  know  that  they  had  a right  to  Hand  under  their 
own  porticoes  when  it  rained,  till  they  were  informed  of  it 
by  the  voice  of  the  crier."  Cumae  was  farther  reduced  to  a 
lower  Hate  by  the  Goths ; and  at  laff , being  a mere  recep- 
tacle for  thieves,  it  was,  in  the  year  1207,  totally  ruined 
and  forfaken.  The  rocky  hill  upon  which  the  citadel  of 
Cumae  Hood,  is  the  produce  of  an  eruption,  and  hollowed 
into  many  fpacious  caverns,  amongH  which  we  now  look  in 
vain  for  the  grotto  where  the  “ Cumaean  fibyl”  (fee  Sibyl) 
pronounced  her  oracles  ; this  farnftuary  was  undermined  and 
deHroyed  in  the  Gothic  war.  Agathias  informs  us  that  it 
was  fcooped  into  the  form  of  a temple,  the  roof  of  which 
fcrved  as  a foundation  for  one  of  the  principal  towers  of 
the  fortrefs.  When  Narfes  inveifed  the  citadel,  he  caufed 
this  rocky  cover  to  be  cut  through  in  feveral  dire&ions,  and 
then  propped  up  with  beams;  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  the  affauh,  the  wood  was  fet  on  fire.  As  foon  as  the 
props  were  confumed,  the  rocks  gave  way,  and  the  walls 
fell  with  them  into  the  temple  ; and  on  thefe  accumulated 
ruins  the  imperial  troops  entered  the  breach.  If  antiquarians 
may  be  credited,  the  cave  which  was  the  abode  of  the  Cu- 
mtean  fibyl,  extends  three  Italian  miles  in  length,  to  the 
lake  Avernus,  where  it  has  another  entrance;  but  in  feveral 
parts  the  paffages  have  been  ruined  ; and  at  the  entrance 
near  Cuma,  it  is  not  poffible  to  advance  above  200  paces. 
This  part  of  it  is  cut  out  of  a rock,  and  is  of  confiderable 
height  and  breadth.  Some  years  ago,  the  imperial  general 
Wenzel  caufed  an  aperture  with  51  Heps  to  be  cut  in  the 
fide  of  the  cave,  for  the  convenience  of  coming  out  of  it  ; 
but  the  peafants  have  fince  Hopped  it  up. 

Cumae  extended  acrofs  the  plain  towards  the  eaH,  where 
many  ruins  are  Hill  to  be  feen.  A large  brick  arch,  called 
“ l’Arco  Felice,"  thrown  acrofs  a chafm  in  the  ridge  that 
bounds  the  plain  on  the  eaH  fide,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a gate  of  the  city,  or  a paffage  under  a Roman  aquedudl, 
and  not  a monument  of  the  ancient  Cumaean  republic.  In 
Lucan’s  time,  about  A.  D.  62,  Cumae  appears  to  have 
been  a very  populous  city,  from  the  following  paffage  : 

“ . Acidalia  quae  condidit  Alite  muros 

Euboicam  referens  fcecunda  Neapolis  urbem." 
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Where  the  fam’d  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  lie. 

That  may  for  multitudes  with  Cumae  vie." 

The  adjacent  country  Hill  retains  a luxuriant  fertility,  efpe- 
cia'tly  towards  Torre  di  Patria,"  where  it  produces  abun- 
dance of  fig-trees, 

Cum*,  a town  of  Afia,  in  aEolia,  the  largefi  and  mod 
beautiful  in  this  province,  according  to  Strabo.  Some  have 
faid  that  Homer,  and  alfo  Ephorus,  were  of  this  city.  It 
was  epifcopal,  as  we  learn  from  the  adls  of  the  council  of 
Ephefus,  held  in  the  year  431. 

CUM  AMU'S,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a,  a name  given  by 
many  of  the  ancients  to  Cubebs. 

CUMANA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Caracas  in  South  America,  including  alfo  Barcelona, 
which,  however,  has  never  formed  a dittind  province,  but 
being  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Walfees,  was  effeerr.ed  a 
part  of  Venezuela.  The  town  of  Barcelona  was  founded  in 
1634,  on  a plain,  one  league  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ncvcri.  The  population  is  computed  at  14,000;  but  the  town 
is  difagreeable,  and  is  only  noted  for  feeding  fwine.  The 
population  of  the  province  of  Cumana  amounts,  according 
to  Dcpons,  to  80  000. 

The  town  of  Cumana  is  the  moff  ancient  in  the  Caracas, 
having  been  founded  in  the  year  1520,  on  a fandv  foil,  about 
a league  from  the  fea.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  very 
great;  neverthelefs  the  population  is  computed  at  24,000, 
and  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe.  It  is,  however,  fubl 
jeft  to  frequent  earthquakes,  which  Humboldt  fuppofis  to 
proceed  from  the  volcanoes  of  Cumucuta,  which  force  out 
fulphur  and  hot-water.  The  caverns  of  Cuchenaro  emit  an 
inflammable  gas,  which  fifines  in  the  night,  efpecially  after 
rains,  to  the  height  of  100  fathoms.  The  population  of 
Cumana  is  compofed  chiefly  of  Creoles,  who  are  induftrious, 
and  fond  of  their  native  place.  The  great  article  of  trad,e 
is  falted  tifh,  which  is  fent  to  Caracas  and  the  windward 
iflands ; the  induftrious  inhabitants  being  from  Catalonia, 
and  the  Canaries.  Cumana  is  difficult  of  accefs,  and  might 
prefent  a defence  of  about  5000  men.  N.  lat.  io°  12'.  W, 
long.  66°  40’. 

Cumana,  New,  or  New  Andahjia.  See  Spanjh 
Guiana. 

CUMANAGATE,  a (mail  town  in  a bay  on  the  coaft 
of  I erra  F irma,  111  the  province  of  Cumana  ; fituated  on  a 
low  flat  fhore,  which  abounds  with  pearl  oyflers. 

CUMANCHES,  a tnoe  of  warlike  Indians,  who  every 
year  enter  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  number  of 
about  1300  men.  Their  country  is  unknown,  as  they  always 
march  prepared^  for  war,  which  they  carry  on  againft  all  the 
other  tribes.  They  encamp  in  tents  made  of  the  (kins  of 
buffaloes,  and  which  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  large  dogs 
trained  for  that  purpofe.  The  men  are  only  cloathed  down 
to  the  navel,  and  the  women  to  their  knees.  When  they 
have  concluded  the  traffic  which  brings  them  to  this  province, 
cOnfifling  in  the  (kins  of  wild  goats  and  buffaloes,  and  littte 
children,  whom  they  have  made  captives,  for  they  kill  the 
men  and  women,  they  withdraw  till  another  year. 

CUMANDA  Guacu,  in  Botany , a name  for  certain  very 
large  Indian  kidney  beans,  which  roalted,  contufed,  and 
exhibited  with  an  egg,  are  given  for  fluxes  of  the  belly  ; 
boiled,  made  into  a cataplalrn,  and  applied  to  the  belly, 
they  are  faid  to  cure  colic  pains ; and  they  are  in  this 
form  applied  to  apoffemations,  with  a view  of  refolving 
them. 

CUMANIA,  or  Co  man  1 a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Kizlar- 
Kalejfi,  a fortrefs  fituated  on  an  elevated  rock,  before  the 
Caucafan  gates  according  to  Pliny.  He  fays  that  it  was 
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provided  with  a good  garrifon,  for  defending  the  paffage 
which  led  to  an  immenfe  number  of  barbarians,  who  inha- 
bited the  regions  on  the  other  fide  of  Caucafus. 

CUMARCA,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Stromateus ; 
which  fee. 

CUMARUNA,  in  Botany , Aubl.  Guian.  PI.  296. 
Lam.  111.  PL  601.  Clafs  and  order,  diadelphia  decan- 
dria. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  top-fhaped,  one-leafed,  three- 
toothed. Cor.  Petals  five,  two  lower  ones  fhorter.  Slam. 
1‘ilaments  ten,  nine  united  at  the  bale.  Peric.  Legume,  with 
a Angle  feed. 

Sp.  C.  A tree.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnated  ; leaflets  few, 
alternate,  egg-fhaped,  veined.  Flowers  in  a terminal  panicle. 
A native  of  Guiana. 

CUMBACH,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  Principality  of  Saxe  Gotha,  remarkable  for  a fifh- 
pond  of  120  acres,  which  yields  excellent  carp  and  eels. 

CUMBER,  a poll  town  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland, 
fituated  on  a branch  of  the  lake  of  Strargrord.  It  has  a 
very  fine  ftrand  near  it,  and  a race  courfe  two  miles  in  circuit, 
It  is  84  Irifii  miles  N.  of  Dublin,  and  about  9 S.  E.  from 
Belfa-ft. 

CUMBERLAND,  Richard,  in  Biography,  an  Eig- 
hth bifhop  of  coniiderable  celebrity,  was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1632  : he  received  his  claffical  learning  at  St. 
Paul’s  fchool,  whence,  about  the  year  1649,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  took 
his  degrees,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  with  a view  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Phyfic,  however,  he  foon  relinquifhed  for 
the  ftudv  of  theology  ; and  being  elected  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege, he  took  orders,  and  obtained  the  reftory  of  Brampton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  continued  in  the  zealous 
difcharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  his  office,  till  the  year 
1667,  when  he  came  to  London,  and  was  chofen  chaplain 
to  fir  Orlando  Bridgman,  then  chancellor,  who  fhortly  after 
presented  him  with  the  living  of  Allhallows,  in  Stamford. 
In  this  fituation  he  devoted  himfelf  as  well  to  the  immediate 
duties  of  his  profeffion,  as  to  philofophical  ftudies.  In 
1672  he  publiflied  a treatife,  in  quarto,  entitled,  “ De 
Legibus  Natura  Difquifitio  Philoiop’nica,  &c.”  This 
work,  which  was  intended  as  a refutation  of  the  tenets  of 
Hobbes,  obtained  for  its  author  a high  degree  of  reputa- 
tion. It  has  been  twice  tranflated  into  Englifh,  with  ad- 
ditions. In  16S0  he  took  his  doctor's  degree;  and  in  1686 
be  publifhed,  “ An  Effay  towards  the  Recovery  of  the 
Jewifh  Weights  and  Meafures,  comprehending  their  Monies, 
by  Help  of  an  ancient  Standard,  compared  with  ours  of 
England,  Sec.”  Dr.  Cumberland  was  always  attached  to 
the  dodlrines  of  the  church  of  England  ; and  on  account  of 
bis  zeal  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  he  wras 
felefted  as  a fit  pcrfon  to  fill  the  fee  of  Peterborough.  To 
this  high  honour  he  was  appointed  without  any  folicitation, 
and  foleiy  on  account  of  his  learning,  virtues,  and  zeal;  he 
is  Paid  even  not  to  have  known  the  faft,  till  he  read  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  public  newfpapers.  In  1691  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  epifcopal  office,  which  he  performed  for  many 
years  with  the  g reate  ft  affiduity.  He  died  in  the  year  1718, 
of  a paralytic  broke,  in  his  87th  year.  His  life  had  been  ac- 
tive, and  his  various  purfuits  required  deep  ftudy  and  intenfe 
thinking  ; but  his  faculties  were  ftrong  till  almoft  the  laft 
period  of  his  mortal  exiftence.  So  great  was  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  that,  at  the  age  of  84,  when  bifhop  Wilkins  pre- 
iented  him  with  a copy  of  his  Coptic  Teftament,  he  fet 
about  ftudying  the  language,  and  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs 
in  it,  that  he  was  able  to  read  the  greater  part  of  the  verfion 
with  the  moft  critical  attention.  After  the  death  of  bifhop 
Cumberland,  his  fon-in-law,  Mr.  Payne,  publifhed  “ San- 
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choniatho’s  Phoenician  Hiftory,  tranflated  from  the  fir fl  Book 
of  Eufebius,  de  Preparatione  Evangeliea,  &c.”  upon  which 
the  venerable  prelate  had  bellowed  much  time  and  refearch  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  inquiry  he  was  led  to  other  fiibjedts, 
an  account  of  which  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.,  which  was 
publifhed  by  the  fame  editor,  under  the  title  of  “ Origines 
Gentium  Antiquiffimss,  or,  Attempts  for  difcovering  the 
Times  of  the  firft  Planting  of  Nations.”  The  charadler  of 
this  learned  prelate  was  highly  efteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries ; his  principles  were  moderate.;  and  he  was  candid 
towards  thofe  whofe  fentiments  did  not  correfpond  with  his 
own.  His  manners  were  unafftiming,  condefcending,  and 
affable  ; and  his  piety  was  the  refult  of  excellent  habits 
formed  in  early  life.  He  was  hofpitable  without  oftenta- 
tion  ; and  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  advice,  he  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  clergy  in  his  diocefe 
refpeftable,  ufeful,  and  happy.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cumberland,  in  Geography,  a maritime  county  in  the 
northern  part  of  England,  bordering  Scotland,  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  Iiifh  Sea,  into  which  its  weftern  coalt 
projefts,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a bow,  to  an  extent  of 
nearly  70  miles  ; on  the  north  it  is  feparated  from  Scotland 
by  Solway  Frith,  the  Scots  Dyke,  and  the  river  Eiddal  ; 
its  eaftern  fide  is  fkirted  by  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  the  dividing  limits  being  moltly  artificial  ; to 
the  fouth  its  boundaries  are  Weftmoreland  and  Lancalhire  : 
from  the  former  it  is  partly  feparated  by  Ulls-water  and  the 
river  Eamont,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Duddon. 
The  greateft  extent  of  the  county  is  about  80  miles,  but  its 
mean  length  not  more  than  60  ; its  general  breadth  is  nearly 
35;  and  its  circumference  224.  It  contains  970,000  acres  : 
of  thefe  342,000  comprife  the  mountainous  diftridfs  ; 
470,000  are  enclofed,  and  chiefly  under  cultivation  ; 150,000 
are  in  low  commons,  capable  of  improvement ; and  8000  in 
lakes  and  waters.  Cumberland  is  divided  into  five  wards, 
fynonymous  with  the  hundreds  in  other  counties  ; but  fo 
called  here,  from  the  inhabitants  of  each  divifion  being  for- 
merly obliged  to  keep  watch  or  ward  againft  the  irruptions 
of  the  Scots,  in  times  of  warfare.  It  contains  one  oity, 
Carlifle,  17  market-towns,  IJ2  parifhes,  22,445  houfes,  and 
1 17,230  inhabitants.  The  ward  of  Alierdale,  above  Dar- 
went,  is  in  the  diocefs  of  Chefter ; all  the  other  part  of  the 
county  in  that  of  Carlifle.  The  reprefentatives  in  parliament 
are  fix,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Carlifle,  and  two 
for  Cockermouth.  Cumberland  pays  one  part  of  the  land- 
tax,  and  provides  200  men  for  the  militia. 

The  fui'face  of  the  county  is  extremely  irregular  and 
broken.  The  fouth-weftern  dift rift  exhibits  a gigantic  com- 
bination of  lofty,  rugged,  and  rocky  mountains,  promif- 
cuoufly  thrown  together,  but  enclofing  many  beautiful, 
though  narrow,  vallies,  as  well  as  fine  lakes,  rivers,  and 
fome  extenfive  woodlands..  On  the  eaftern  confines,  another 
range  of  hills  ftretches  along  to  Scotland,  but  poffeffes  much 
lefs  pidturefque  beauty  than  the  former.  In  the  front  of 
this  laft  affemblage,  a confiderably  broad  tradt  of  low  ground 
extends  the  whole  length,  unobftrudted  by  any  high  mounts, 
partly  cultivated,  partly  heathy  common,  and  watered  by 
the  Eden,  and  numerous  brooks  and  rivulets.  This  tract 
becomes  very  extenfive  before  it  reaches  Carlifle  ; ft  1 etching 
acrofs  the  county  to  Wigton,  and  thence  towards  Working- 
ton,  including  all  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Along 
the  weftern  fhore  there  is  a llrip  of  cultivated  land,  from  two 
to  four  or  five  miles  in  width.  The  woodlands  art  but  few  ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  county  is  bleak  and  naked, 
from  the  extenfive  moors  which  fo  frequently  prefent  thenr- 
felves  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  foils  of  this  diftridb 
are  exceedingly  various,  but  have  hear  clafftd  under  the  di- 
visions of  fertile  clays,  or  ftrong  rich  loams,  which  occupy 
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but  a fmall  portion  of  the  county,  and  are  chiefly  appropri- 
ated to  the  growth  of  wheat ; dry  loams,  including  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  from  the  rich  brown  loams  to  the  light  fandy 
foils,  and  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  ; wet 
loam,  generally  on  a clay  bottom,  and  adapted  to  grazing;  and 
black  peat-earth,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  mountainous 
diftri&s,  and  particularly  thofe  adjoining  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  The  enclofed  grounds  are  kept  free  from 
moles  by  an  excellent  practice  obferved  in  the  different  pa- 
rifhes,  of  hiring  perfons  to  deftroy  them  for  a term  of  years, 
at  a certain  annual  falary,  which  is  raifed  like  the  regular 
parochial  taxe6,  and  does  not  exceed  an  halfpenny  per 
acre. 

The  buildings  of  this  county  are  chiefly  of  ftone,  except 
in  the  market-towns,  where  the  houfes  are  generally  of 
brick;  and  near  the  borders  of  Scotland,  where  they  are 
moAly  conftructed  with  clay  or  mud.  Moft  of  the  old  farm- 
houfes,  cottages,  and  out-houfes,  are  thatched  with  (lrav», 
and  the  flones  of  the  walls  laid  with  clay  inftead  of  mortar  ; 
but  the  more  modern  buildings  are  generally  covered  with 
fl ate,  and  their  walls  cemented  with  lime  : in  thofe  diftridts, 
however,  where  clay  or  mud  walls  prevail,  the  advances  of 
modern  improvements  are  admitted  with  fome  rcluftance  ; 
the  people  confldering  them  as  an  expenfive  and  unneceffary 
luxury.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  covered  with  a very  fine 
blue  flate,  the  bed  kinds  of  which  are  procured  in  Borrow- 
dale. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Cumberland  are  the  fpin- 
ning  and  weaving  of  cotton  into  calicoes,  corderoys,  and  other 
articles  ; and  the  printing  of  cotton.  The  former  has  not 
been  many  years  introduced  : it  was  firft  planted  at  Dalfton, 
and  foon  extended  to  Carlifle,  Warwick-Bridge,  Corby, 
Comerfdale,  and  a few  more  places.  The  feat  of  cotton- 
printing is  at  Carlifle,  the  population  of  which  place  has 
thereby  been  much  increafed.  In  fome  of  the  market -towns 
are  fmall  manufadfories  of  checks  and  coarfe  iinens.  At 
Egremont  eighteen  looms  are  employed  in  the  manufadlure 
of  fail-cloth  ; and  at  Whitehaven,  where  it  was  only  intro- 
duced in  1786,  feveral  hundred  hands  are  employed  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  fame  manufacture.  Three  or  four 
paper-mills  are  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  county  ; a 
manufactory  of  coarfe  earthen  ware  has  been  long  carried  on 
near  Dearham  ; and  near  Workington  are  the  Seaton  iron- 
works, which  employ  feveral  hundred  workmen.  Many 
private  families  knit  and  fpin  their  own  dockings;  and  every 
village  is  fupplied  with  a weaver  or  two,  who  weave  their 
home-made  cloth. 

The  mineralogical  fubftances  of  Cumberland  are  extremely 
rich  and  variegated,  and  exift  in  fuch  abundance  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,  that  a defcription  of  the  whole 
would,  of  itfclf,  conftitute  a work  of  conftderable  magnitude. 
In  the  calcareous  genus  is  limeftone,  of  various  colours, 
texture,  and  hardnefs.  The  quarries  at  Overend  contain 
impreffions  of  many  kinds  of  (hells,  with  ammorise,  en- 
troclii,  and  afterise  ; and  a great  variety  of  marine  exuviae 
are  found  in  the  lirneftone  on  the  moors  near  Gifland  Spa. 
Marble,  with  (hells  in  it,  of  a brownifh  colour,  is  met  with 
at  Little  Stainton  and  Dacre ; dufky-green,  veined  with 
white,  at  Crofs-fell  ; yellowifh,  grey,  lead-colour,  and 
brown,  with  or  without  (hells,  on  the  banks  of  the  Peteril ; 
and  blueifh-black,  clouded  with  lead -grey,  veined  and  fpotted 
with  white,  hard,  free  from  cracks,  and  admitting  of  a fine 
polifh,  near  Kirkofwald.  Beautiful  fpecimens  of  lpar  of 
various  colours,  amorphour,  and  cryflallized  in  different 
ioims,  are  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Aldfton-Moor  ; and, 
fince  the  ftudy  of  mineralogy  has  become  fafhionable,  have 
been  fold  for  confiderable  fums.  In  the  mines  between 


Kefwick  and  Aldilon  it  has  been  met  with,  cryftalhzed  in 
hexagonal  prifms,  terminated  at  one  end  by  a pyramid. 
Gvpfum  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county  ; its  colour  is 
nioitly  white,  veined,  clouded,  and  fpotted  with  red  ; foir.e- 
times  brown  and  grey;  of  compadi,  even  fradlure.  It  {.-e- 
quently,  however,  exhibits  a confiderable  variety  of  appear- 
ance, even  in  the  fame  quarry  ; and  at  Newbiggen  is  met 
with  not  only  compact,  but  fplintery,  fibrous,  foliated,  and 
cryflallized  : in  the  latter  flate,  the  cryftals  are  pure  and 
colourlefs,  arrow-headed,  and  irregularly  difpofed,  forming 
the  refemblance  of  a cock’s-comb.  It  lies  embedded  in  red 
argillaceous  marl,  between  two  large  ftrata  of  fandftone : 
the  upper,  folid,  hard,  and  fine-grained  ; the  under,  loofe, 
friable,  and  coarfe.  The  ftratum  varies  confiderably  in 
thicknefs  ; and  in  fome  places,  immediately  below  it,  there 
is  a thin  bed  of  a foft  umber-like  fubftance,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, appears  to  be  decayed  wood.  The  lead-mines 
of  Aldfton-Moor  contain  a great  variety  of  fluors,  compact, 
foliated,  amorphous,  and  cryflallized.  The  colours  are 
red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  purple,  violet;  and  of  all  grada- 
tions, from  very  pale  to  almoft  black.  They  are  fometirr.es 
found  ftudded  with  brilliant  quartz  cryftals,  and  with  crys- 
tallized galena.  In  the  magnefian  genus  is  mica,  which  is 
found  of  many  different  colours,  interfperfed  and  incorpo- 
rated with  feveral  kinds  of  ftones,  and  particularly  in  moil 
of  the  fandftone  rocks.  Spangles  of  iilvery  mica  are  met 
with  in  a red,  flaty,  friable  ftone,  near  the  river  Caldew,  in 
the  quarries  on  the  Peteril,  and  various  other  places.  The 
fteatites,  femi-indurated,  white,  (freaked  with  pale-green, 
has  been  found  at  Hill-Top  and  St.  John’s  ; and  fome  of 
the  folid  white  kind  in  Langnor  iron-mine,  at  Borrowdale, 
and  at  one  or  two  other  places.  Some  fmall  rounded  maffes 
of  Terpentine  are  met  with  in  many  parts  on  the  fea-(hore,  and 
fometimes,  but  rarely,  in  ploughed  grounds.  Albedos  has 
been  difeovered  in  the  lead  mine  at  Northend,  and  in  fome 
of  the  mountains,  where  it  prefents  a great  variety  of  ap- 
pearance, as  it  feems  to  graduate  into  different  fubftances. 

Of  the  lilicious  genus  are  quartz  cry  ftals,  which  are  found 
in  the  mines  of  Aldfton-Moor,  beautifully  tranfparent,  and 
of  various  forms  and  colours  : fome  of  the  yellow  kind  are 
but  little  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  Brazlian  topaz.  Gar- 
nets are  not  unfrequently  found  in  micaceous  (tones;  arid 
fome  beautiful  fmall  ones  have  been  met  with  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kefwick.  Cornelians  of  various  tints,  but 
principally  of  different  (hades  of  red,  are  often  difeovered  on 
the  fea-fnore,  and  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  many  other 
places.  Jafpers  of  different  colours,  often  veined,  clouded, 
and  fpotted,  are  generally  met  with  in  beds  of  rivers,  and  on 
or  near  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Many  fubftances  of  the 
argillaceous  genus  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Trap,  whinftone,  and  toadftone,  exift  almoft  every  where; 
the  two  latter  generally  in  detached  pieces  on  the  furface. 
Schiftus,  of  feveral  varieties  of  colour,  is  found  in  immenfe 
ftrata  in  many  parts;  and  fchiftofe  clay,  frequently  of  a ta- 
bulated ftrudfure,  refembling  the  leaves  of  a book,  is  met 
with  in  moft  coal-mines,  at  Gifland,  Kefwick,  and  various 
other  places.  Terra-porcelianea,  or  porcelain  clay,  the 
kaolin  of  the  Cbinefe,  is  found  at  Barrock,  near  Nebfteps : 
it  is  of  a white  and  cream  colour,  moftly  friable,  and  dufty ; 
it  contains  minute  particles  of  (hining  fllvery  mica.  On  the 
banks  of  Uiifwater,  ttipoli  is  frequently  difeovered  in  rounded 
lumps,  of  a greenifh  colour,  in  gravel  beds  fometimes,  and 
in  coarfe  martial  clays.  Foil'll,  or  pit-coal,  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  county,  and  of  very  different  qualities* 
It  is  met  with  at  various  places  along  the  eaftern  mountains  ; 
but  is  eafieft  of  accefs,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance,  on 
Talkin  and  Tindale  Fells,  whence  Carlifle,  Penrith,  and 
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Brampton  are  chiefly  fupplied.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  Caldew,  near  Calbeck,  and  thence  to  Marvport, 
Workington,  and  Whitehaven,  it  exifts  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  many  coal-mines  are  conftar.tly  at  work  in  this  diitridl, 
and  particularly  at  Whitehaven.  Some  very  iarge  pits  have 
alfo  been  opened  at  Workington  and  Tindale  Fell,  near 
Brampton.  Thin  layers  of  jet  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
rocks  on  the  Irthing,  in  fmail  detached  pieces  in  the  bed  of 
that  river,  on  the  lea-fnore,  and  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
in  other  places.  Wallerius,  and  other  eminent  chemifts, 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  afphaltum,  condenfed  and  hardened 
by  length  of  time.  It  bears  a fine  polifti  ; and  is  frequently 
worked  into  toys,  bracelet?,  boxes,  buttons,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. The  famous  black-lead,  or  wada  mines,  are  fitnated 
at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  in  a place  extremely  difficult  of 
accefs,  and,  for  the  riches  and  qualities  of  the  fubftance,  are 
unequalled  by  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  lie  to  the  eaft 
of  a very  fteep  mountain,  which  forms  the  weft  fide  of  the 
vale  of  Stomathwaite.  There  are  two  workings  : the  lower 
one  is  about  340  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  its 
perpendicular  depth  about  105  yards;  the  upper  one  is 
nearly  390  yards  above  the  fea,  and  its  depth  about  30. 
The  ftrata  of  the  mountain  are  very  irregular,  and  broken  ; 
and  the  black-lead  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  fif- 
fures.  The  mineral  itfelf  does  not  exift  in  regular  ftrata,  but 
is  found  in  irregular  maftes.  it  is  deferibed  as  lying  in  the 
mine  in  form  reftmbling  a tree,  having  a body  or  root,  and 
veins  or  branches  fpreading  from  it  in  different  directions  : 
the  root  or  body  is  the  fineft  black-lead,  and  the  branches 
the  worft  ; growing  proportionally  more  inferior,  as  they 
beci  me  diftant  from  the  parent  Item,  The  veins,  or 
branches,  fometimes  (hoot  out  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
yet  thefe  indications  are  very  rare.  The  black-lead  is  gene- 
rally embedded  in  a blue  rock,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
ftained  as  black  as  the  mineral  itfelf  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet ; fometimes  there  is  a wet  fludge  between  the  rock 
and  the  black-lead  ; at  others  it  is  found  in  fops,  or  lumps, 
in  a body  without  branches.  In  the  deepeft  mine,  the 
black-lead  lies  in  two  veins,  croffing  each  other  ; the  main 
body,  and  richeft  in  quality,  being  at  the  point  of  interfec- 
tion  : thefe  veins  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of  40 
fathoms.  The  blue  [tone,  where  the  black-lead  is  com- 
monly found,  has  often  a ftratum  of  hard  granite  above  it. 
Quartz  cryftals  are  frequently  difeovered  in  the  working. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wadd  mines 
has  been  deferibed  by  a native  of  Cumberland  (Mr.  George 
Smith),  as  full  of  cataratls  and  rivers,  that  are  precipitated 
from  the  craggs  with  an  alarming  noiie  ; and  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain  itfelf,  in  whofe  bowels  this  valuable  mineral  is 
-produced,  has  been  depicted  by  the  fame  gentleman  as  truly 
terrifying.  Not  a herb  was  to  be  feen  but  wild  favine, 
growing  in  the  interftices  of  the  naked  rocks ; while  the 
horrid  projection  of  vail  promontories,  the  vicinity  of  the 
clouds,  the  thunder  of  the  explofions  in  the  flate  quarries, 
the  diftance  of  the  plain  below,  and  the  mountains  heaped 
on  mountains  that  were  piled  around  us,  defolate  and  wafte, 
like  the  ruins  of  a world  which  we  had  furvived,  excited 
fuch  ideas  of  horror  as  are  not  to  be  exprtffed.”  The  value 
of  this  fubftance,  and  the  fingular  fraud  of  an  owner  of  a 
contiguous  part  of  the  mountain,  who  fecretly  funk  a (haft, 
and  opened  a paffage  diagonally  to  the  mine,  occaiioned  an 
ad  of  parliament  to  be  made  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  to 
prevent  its  being  llolen,  by  fubjeCting  the  criminal  to  the 
fame  puniihment  as  for  felony.  In  this  aCl  there  is  a recital, 
that  black-lead  hath  been  difeovered  in  one  mountain  or 
ridge  of  hills  only  in  this  kingdom  ; and  that  “ it  hath  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  neceffary  in  the  calling  of 


bomb-fiiells,  round-fhot,  and  cannon-balls.”  The  chi-f  ufe 
to  which  it  is  now  appii  d is  drawing;  and  the  lead  of  lome 
pencils  made  at  Kefwick  is  of  fo  very  fine  a texture,  that  it 
bears  a point  nearly  as  sharp  as  that  of  a needle.  Some  af- 
fert  that  it  may  be  ufed  medicinally,  to  eafe  the  pains  of  the 
gravel,  (tone,  ftrangury,  and  colic. 

The  principal  metallic  fubftances  of  Cumberland  are  lead, 
copper,  and  iron  ores.  The  lead  mines  are  chiefly  in  Ald- 
fton-Moor,  on  the  fouth-eaft  borders  of  the  county,  where 
about  1100  men  are  employed,  and  clear  to  the  owners  up- 
wards of  i6,oco /.  per  annum.  In  working  fome  of  thefe 
mines,  the  miners  frequently  meet  with  iarge  breaks  in  the 
rock,  like  grottoes,  wholly  encrufted  w'itb  the  mod  beau- 
tiful fpar,  wlrch,  on  entering,  lias  the  richeft  appearance 
imaginable.  The  whole  cavern,  by  the  light  of  a candle, 
reflected  from  a thoufar.d  points,  appears  as  if  bcfpangled 
with  gold,  filver,  and  diamonds.  Thcie  internal  openings 
are  generally  clofed  up  as  foon  as  found  ; the  fpar  they  con- 
tain being  a great  temptation  to  the  workmen  to  neglcdl 
the  fervice  of  their  employers,  as  they  could  obtain  more  by 
gathering  and  felling  Ipar  than  by  their  own  bufinefs.  Ga- 
lena is  found,  in  a 1 its  varieties,  in  the  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aldllon,  Kefwick,  arid  Caldbeck  ; and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  contains  a conil.ierable  portion  of  filver.  The 
lead  ores,  in  the  mines  of  Aldfton-Moor,  are  found  lying  in 
cracks  or  fiffures.  Thefe  fiffnres,  though  commonly  nearly 
perpendicular,  are  never  wholly  fo  ; and  in  whatever  direc- 
tion they  are  found,  they  always  incline  downwards  from 
that  fide  where  the  ftrata  are  hightft  : thus,  in  a vein  from 
north  to  fouth,  if  the  ftrata  fhould  be  raifed  higher  on  the 
fonth  fide  the  fiffure  than  on  the  north  fide,  its  inclination 
will  then  be  from  the  fouth  downwards  to  the  north.  The 
copper  ores  are  commonly  combined  with  fulphur,  and  ge- 
nerally contain  both  iron  and  arfemc.  The  moil  confider- 
able  copper- mines  are  near  Caldbeck,  at  Hdket  New-Mar- 
ket  in  Borrowdale,  and  at  Newlands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kefwick,  where  the  celebrated  mine  of  goldtcarp  is  fitu- 
ated  ; from  which,  by  the  old  workings,  and  written  docu- 
ments, it  appears  that  immenfe  quantities  of  copper  have 
formerly  been  obtained.  Specimens  of  copper  ores  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains  named  Hard-knot  and  Wry- 
nofe,  and  at  fome  other  places.  Ochreous  iron  ores,  re- 
fembling  thofe  called  by  Mr.  Kirwan  highland  argillaceous 
ores,  are  very  commonly  met  with  either  on  or  near  the 
furface,  in  moil  parts  of  the  county,  efpecially  in  moory 
foils,  and  where  the  under-ilratum  is  a coarfe  martial  clay. 
They  appear  to  have  been  depofited  by  water,  as  they  are 
generally  found  concreted  witli  fmail  [tones,  roots,  and  other 
fubftances.  In  the  parifh  of  Egremont,  at  a place  called 
Crovvgarth,  is  the  moil  fingular  mine  of  iron  ore  fuppofed 
to  be  in  Great  Britain.  It  lies  in  the  earth,  at  the  depth 
of  12  fathoms ; and  the  thicknefs  of  the  band  of  ore,  which 
is  hard  folid  metal,  is  between  24  and  25  feet.  It  was  never 
known  to  be  much  wrought  till  the  years  17S4  and  1785, 
when  it  was  more  generally  opened  ; and  fo  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  it,  at  Carron  foundery  in  Scotland,  and 
fome  other  places,  that,  in  1791  and  1792,  the  annual  ex- 
portation was  20,000  tons  and  upwards.  At  Langnor,  be* 
tween  Whitehaven  and  Egremont,  many  varieties  of  the 
haematites  are  found,  and  iometimes,  from  their  colour  and 
fhape,  are  called  kidney  ore.  Native  Pruffian  blue  is  fome- 
times  found  in  the  peat-mofs  of  this  county,  and  in  clav, 
particularly  that  of  Etterby-fcar,  near  Carlifle  ; its  qualities, 
however,  are  different  from  the  artificial. 

Among  the  femi-metals,  blende,  pfeudo-galena,  or  black- 
jack, is  met  with  in  the  greateft  plenty.  Its  forms  and  co- 
lours are  very  different : Tome  is  blutiffi,  refembling  galena  ; 
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black,  or  gri'enifh-black,  like  pitch  ; of  a glaffy  fliining  fur- 
face,  often  cryftallized,  in  irregular  pyramids,"  and  other  ir- 
regular figures ; fometirr.es  containing  filver,  arfenic,  and 
other  fubftances.  Oxyd  of  zinc  has  been  found  at  Borrow- 
dale  and  Oufley.  A mine  of  cobalt  wa$  difcovered  about 
ten  years  fince,  in  the  pariih  of  Croftwaite,  near  Cowdale, 
about  four  miles  from  Kefwick  ; but  has  hitherto  been  little 
regarded.  Antimony  has  been  found  at  BafTenthwaite ; 
and  in  the  ftratum  under  the  coal  at  Tindale  Fell,  oxyd  of 
mangahefe,  tinged  and  intermixed  with  pyrites  and  mica  : it 
has  alfo  been  difcovered  at  Caldbeck. 

This  county  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  defcribed  under  Lake.  The  principal  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Ulls-water,  which  occupies  an  area  of  about 
9 miles  in  its  greateft  length,  by  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  on  an  average  breadth;  Thirlmere,  or  Leathes-water, 
a narrow  irregular  (beet  of  water,  about  3 miles  in  length, 
fkirts  the  immenfe  bafe  of  Helvellyn  ; Derwent-water,  or 
Kefwick  lake,  is  rather  of  an  oval  figure,  and  extends  nearly 
3 miles  in  length,  and  about  half  fo  much  in  breadth  ; Baf- 
fenth waite-water,  ©r  Broad-water,  which  is  nearly  3 miles 
north  of  Kefwick  lake,  abounds  with  beautiful  lcenery,  and 
is  4 miles  long,  and  1 in  its  greateft  breadth  ; Over-water, 
in  a barren  fitualion  between  Bmfey  and  Caldbeck-fells,  is 
about  half  a mile  in  length,  and  in  breadth  fomewhat  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile;  Lowes-water,  beautifully  fituated 
near  the  north-weftern  extremity  of  the  mountains  above 
Mellbreak,  is  about  a mile  long,  and  a quarter  broad,  and, 
contrary  to  all  the  others,  difc’narges  its  waters  at  the 
fouthern  end  ; Crummock-water  expands  its  pellucid  bofom 
beneath  fome  lofty  mountains,  and  extends  nearly  4 miles 
in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth  ; Buttermere-water, 
about  a mile  fouth  of  Crummock-water,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a luxuriant  vale,  is  about  a mile  and  half  long, 
and  half  a mile  broad,  into  which  numerous  torrents  pour 
down  from  the  mountains,  one  of  the  roaring  catarafts  fall- 
ing between  four  and  five  hundred  yards;  Ennerdale-water 
fpreads  amonar  the  mountains  near  to  Whitehaven,  and 
guarded,  on  every  fide  but  the  weft,  with  craggy  and  almoft 
impaffabie  heights,  poftcflss  a fpace  of  about  2 miles  and 
half  in  length,  its  greateft  breadth  being  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a iTvle  ; Wall  water  expands  its  cryftal  furface  in  the 
bofom  of  Waftdale,  to  the  length  of  3 miles,  and  breadth, 
in  the  vvidtft  part,  of  three  quarters  of  a mile;  Burn- moor- 
tarn,  feated  among  the  wildeft  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Miterdale,  covers  ahout  2 50  acres  ; Devock-water  occupies 
about  300  acres,  amongft  the  hills  fouth-eaft  of  Ravengiafs ; 
Talkin-tarn  and  Tindale-tarn  poflefs  about  40  or  50  acres 
each,  on  the  moors  fgnth-eaft  of  Brampton  ; and  Turn- 
wadling  fpreads  its  waters  over  100  acres,  on  a barren  com- 
mon, 1 mile  weft  from  the  river  Eden,  at  Armathwaite. 

Tiae  mountains  of  Cumberland  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  of  immenfe  elevation,  and  lingular  ftruc- 
ture.  They  enter  into  the  compofition  of  almoft  every 
view  ; and  either  by  their  fublime  heights,  their  romantic 
forms,  the  dignified  grandeur  of  their  afpe&s,  the  immenfity 
of  the  rocky  maffes  that  compofe  them,  or  the  wild,  awful, 
and  impofing  majefty  of  their  appearance,  are  well  calculated 
to  give  birth  to  interefting  emotions. 

The  rivers  and  fmaller  ftreams  of  this  county  are  very 
numerous.  The  principal  are  the  Eden,  the  Earnont,  the 
Duddon,  the  Elien,  the  Derwent,  the  Greata,  the  Cocker, 
the  Ellen,  the  Waver,  the  Wampool,  the  Caldew,  the 
Peterii,  the  Elk,  the  Liddal,  the  Line  or  Leven,  the  Irth- 
ing,  and  the  Gelt.  Hutchinfor.’s  Hiftory  of  the  County 
of  Cumberland,  2 vols,  4to.  Houfeman’s  Topographical 
Defcription  of  Cumberland,  &c.  8vo, 


RLAND. 

Cumberland,  a county  of  America,  in  New  Brunfwick, 
comprehending  the  lands  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
on  the  bal'011  called  Chebe&on,  and  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
it.  It  has  feverai  townlhips;  tbmfe  which  are  fettled  are 
Cumberland,  Suckville,  Amherft,  Hillfb  Trough,  and  Hope- 
well.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Aulac,  Miffiqualh,  N.ipan, 
Macon,  Memramcook,  Petcoudia,  Cnepodie,  and  Herbert  ; 
the  three  rirft  of  which  are  navigable,  for  three  or  four  miles, 
for  vcffcls  of  five  tons ; the  Herbert  is  navigable  to  its  head, 
12  miles,  in  boats;  the  Napan  and  Macon  are  Ihoai  rivers  ; 
the  others  are  navigable  four  or  five  miles.  The  town  of 
Cumberland  has  coal-mines. 

Cumberland,  a county  in  the  diftrid.  of  Maine,  E.  of 
York  county,  and  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  S.,  and 
Canada  0:1  the  N.  Its  iea-coaft,  formed  into  numerous 
bays,  and  Ikirted  with  ni3ny  fruitful  iflar.ds,  is  nearly  40 
miles  in  extent  in  a ftraight  line.  Saco  river,  which  runs 
fouth-eafterly  into  the  ocean,  feparates  between  this  county 
and  York  on  the  S.W.  Cumberland  is  divided  into  33 
townlhips  ; its  capital  is  Portland  ; and  the  number  of  it3 
inhabitants,  by  the  cenfus  of  1800,  is  37,918.  The  foil  of 
this  county,  as  well  as  that  of  York,  is,  to  a great  extent, 
light  and  lean  ; great  part  being  pine-plains. 

Cumberland,  a county  in  New  Jerfey,  bounded  S.  by 
Delaware  bay,  N.  by  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  S.E.  by 
cape  May,  and  W.  by  the  county  of  Salem.  It  is  divided 
into  feven  townlhips,  of  which  Fairfield  and  Greenwich  are 
the  chief : it  contains  9529  inhabitants,  75  of  whom  are 
Haves. 

Cumberland,  a county  of  Peunfylvania,  bounded  N". 
and  N.W.  by  Mifflin,  E.  and  N.E.  by  Sufquehanna  river, 
which  fiparates  it  from  Dauphin,  S.  by  York,  and  S.W. 
by  Franklin  county  ; 47  miles  in  length,  42  in  breadth,  and 
containing  18  townlhips,  of  which  Cariifle  is  the  principal. 
This  county  is  generally  mountainous;  but  between  N.  and 
S.  mountain,  on  each  fide  of  Conedogwiuet  creek,  there  is 
an  ext  nfi  e,  rich,  and  well-cultivated  valley.  It  contains 
25,386  inhabitants,  of  whom  228  are  Haves. 

Cumberland,  a county  in  Virginia,  on  the  N.  fide  of 
Appanutox  river,  which  divides  it  from  Prince  Edward  ; 
20  miles  long,  15  broad,  and  containing  9839  inhabitants, 
of  whom  57 IX  are  flaves. 

Cumberland,  a county  of  N.  Carolina,  in  Fayette  dif- 
trid,  containing  7608  inhabitants,  of  whom  2097  are  Haves. 
In  this  county  is  a townfliip  of  the  fame  name. 

Cumberland,  a county  of  Kentucky,  containing  3284 
inhabitants,  of  whom  236  are  Haves. 

Cumberland,  the  north-eafternmoft  townfliip  of  Provi- 
dence county,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  ifland,  containing  20 56 
inhabitants. 

Cumberland,  two  towns  of  Green  county,  in  the  ftate 
of  Pennly! vania,  containing  1277  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
townfhip  in  York  countv,  Pennfylvania. — Alfo,  a townfliip 
of  Wafliington  county,  in  the  fame  ftate. — Alfo,  a tovvnftiip 
of  Adams’s  county,  in  the  fame  ftate,  containing  1263  in- 
habitants.— Alfo,  a townfliip  of  the  fame  ftate,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford. 

Cumberland,  a poll,  town,  and  the  chief  townfliip  of 
Alleghany  county,  in  Maryland,  lying  on  the  N.  bank  of 
a bend  of  Potowmack  river,  and  on  both  Hides  of  the  mouth, 
of  Wilt’s  creek.  It  contains  about  100  houfes,  a court- 
houfe,  gaol,  market-houfe,  and  three  churches,  one  for 
Roman  Catholics,  one  for  Methodifts,  and  one  for  German 
Lutherans. 

Cumberland  Bay,  a bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Vincent.  N.  lat.  130  12'.  W.  long.  61 0 iS'. — Alfo, 
a bay  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez. — 
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Alto,  a large  bay,  lo  named  by  captain  Cook,  in  January, 
j/75,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  the  ifle  of 
Georgia,  a few  miles  E.  of  Poffeffion  bay,  in  S.  lat.  54°  5 '• 
W.  long.  37  e 1 S'. — Alfo,  a bay  in  the  moil  northern  part 
of  America,  opening  under  the  polar  circle,  running-  to  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  fuppofed  to  coramunicate  with  Baffin’s 
bay  on  the  N.  N.  lat.  66°  44'.  W.  long.  63°  20'  — Alfo, 
a harbour  on  the  E.  fide  of  Walhington’s  ifles,  on  the  N.W. 
coaft  of  N.  America  ; S.  of  Shitikifs,  and  N.  of  Cum- 
rnafhawan. — Alfo,  a harbour  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  the  id  and 
of  Cuba,  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, capable  of  iheltering  any  nuiinber  ot  (hips  ; 20  leagues 
E.  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  N.  lat.  20°  3. '.  W.  long. 
76"  50C 

Cumberland,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  ifland  of  Efpirito 
Santo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean. 
S.  lat.  140  39'.  E.  long.  1660  47' — A!io,  a cape  on  Ker- 
guelen’s land,  league  S.E.  \ S.  from  Chriftmas  har- 
bour. 

Cumberland  Fort , a fort  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  New  Brunfwick,  (ituated  at  th;  head  of  the 
bayut  Fundy,  on  the  E.  fide  of  its  northern  branch.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating  300  men. — Alio,  a fort  which 
formerly  flood  in  Cumberland  townfhip,  in  Alleghany 
county,  Maryland,  at  the  W.  fide  of  the  mouth  of  Will's 
creek. 

Cumberland  Fort,  a ftrong  place  at  the  S.E.  point  of 
Portfca  ifland,  in  Hampfhire,  commanding  the  entrance  in- 
to Langftone  harbour.  In  the  government  trigonometrical 
furvey,  in  1793,  the  weft  chimney  of  the  governor’s  houfe 
in  this  fort  was  obfervea  from  Butler  hill,  diftant  70,049 
feet,  and  Rook’s  hill,  diftant  74,863  feet  ; whence  is  de- 
duced its  latitude  50°  47' 21".  7 N.,  and  longitude  1 p T 43", 
or  4™.  669  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Cumberland  Gap,  a place  having  a poll-office,  in  Clai- 
borne county,  and  ftate  of  Teneflee  ; 528  miles  W.  from 
Wafliington. 

Cumberland  Houfe , a fadlory  belonging  to  the  Hudfon 
bay  Company,  iituated  in  New  South  Wales,  in  North 
America,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Pme  ifland  lake.  N.  lat  33°  36' 
41".  W.  long.  1 C2°  13'. 

Cumberland  Ifland,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Camden 
county,  in  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  between  Prince  William’s 
found  at  the  S.  end  and  the  mouth  of  Great  Satilla  river  at 
its  N.  end,  and  20  miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Frederica.  It 
is  about  20  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  31°.  W.  long. 
Si°  40'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  to 
called  by  captain  Wallis  in  June,  1767,  lying  low,  and 
about  the  fize  cf  queen  Charlotte’s  ifland,  or  6 miles  long, 
and  1 wide.  S.  lat.  19°  18'.  W.  long.  i4op  36'.  Varia- 
tion of  the  needle  70  io'  E. 

Cumberland  //lands,  a clnfter  of  iflands  near  the  N.E. 
coalt  of  New  Holland,  fo  called  by  Cock  in  June,  1770, 
forming  a paffage,  called,  from  the  day  of  its  difeovtry, 
“ Wnitfundav  paffage.”  - S.  lat.  20°  36'.  W.  long.  211° 
28'. 

Cumberland  Mountain,  a mountain  of  N.  America, 
occupying  a part  of  the  uninhabited  country  of  the  ftate  of 
TcnefTee,  between  the  di Uriels  of  Wafhiugton  and  Hamilton 
and  Mero  diftndl,  and  between  the  two  firfl-named  di  ft  rids 
and  the  ftate  cf  Kentucky;  the  north-eafterly  part  of  the 
ridge  being  the  dividing  line  between  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  ridge  is  generally  about  30  miles  broad,  and 
extends  from  Crow  creek  on  TcnefTee  river  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.  In  Teneflee  it  enlarges  in  width  to  50  miies,  and 
with  a furface  fo  level,  that  it  may  be  called  the  high  lands. 


On  both  fides  of  the  mountain  fs  found  limeftone.  The 
mountain  coniifts  of  the  mod  ftupendous  piles  of  craggy 
rocks  of  any  mountain  in  the  weftern  country.  It  is  inac- 
ceflible  for  miles,  in  fome  parts,  even  to  the  Indians  on  foot. 
In  one  place,  near  the  fummit,  it  has  a very  remarkable 
ledge  of  rocks,  about  30  miles  long,  and  200  feet  thick, 
prefenting  to  the  S.E.  a perpendicular  face.  Morfe. 

Cumberland  River,  a river  of  N.  America,  called  by 
the  Indians  “ Shawanee,”  and  by  the  French  “ Shavanon,” 
which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Teneflee  river,  and  about  24  miles  due  E.  from  fort  MafTac. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  veflels  to  Naffiville  in  Teneflee,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Obed’s  or  Obas  river.  The 
chief  branches,  force  of  which  are  navigable  to  a great  dif- 
tance,  are  the  Caney  fork,  100  yards  wide,  joining  it  120 
miles  above  Nafhville,  Harpeth,  Stones,  Red,  and  Obed’s. 
The  head  waters  of  this  river  are  feparated  by  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  from  thole  of  Clinch  river.  Its  courfe,  till 
it  comes  to  the  fouth  line  of  Kentucky,  is  S.W.,  then 
wefterly,  in  general,  through  Lincoln  county  ; thence 
S.W.  into  the  ftate  of  Teneflee,  where  it  enclofes,  by  its 
windings,  Sumner,  Davidlon,  and  Teneflee  counties;  it 
then  takes  a north-wefterly  diredlion,  and  re-enters  the  ftate 
ot  Kentucky7,  and  from  thence  preferves  nearly  an  uniform 
diftance  from  TcnefTee  river  to  its  mouth,  where  it  is  300 
yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  without  interruption  for  more 
than  500  miles.  In  paffi.ig  through  Mero  dillrifl,  its 
meanders  form  feveral  peninlu!a%  14  or  15  miles  round,  and 
about  one  acrofs  the  ifthmus.  Marfe. 

Cumberland  River,  a place  fo  called,  where  a poft- 
ofiLe  is  kept,  in  Teneflee;  13  miles  from  Cumberland 
mountain,  and  81  from  the  Crab  orchard  in  Kentucky. 

Cumberland  TownJFip , a townihip  in  Upper  Canada, 
lying  partly  m the  county  of  Stormont,  and  partly  in  Dun- 
das,  and  being  the  flxth  townihip  on  afeending  the  Ottawa 
river. 

CUMBRAY,  Great  and  Little,  iflands  of  Scotland  ; 
the  former  is  about  6 miles  in  circuit,  and  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Clyde,  between  the  ifle  of  Bute  and  the  county 
of  Air;  the  latter  is  fmaller,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the 
former. 

CUMBU,  or  Coomboo  Goombaw,  a large  and  po- 
pulous city,  in  the  route  from  Eafl’a  in  Thibet  to  Pekin  in 
China,  where  is  Iituated,  near  a fmall  river,  a fpacious  and 
celebrated  putala,  or  temple  of  public  worfhip,  (Buddhala, 
the  manlion  of  Buddha.)  When  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  at 
the  earned  folicitation  of  the  Cbinefe  emperor,  determined 
to  pay  him  a vilit,  he  began  his  journey  from  Tifolumbu  in 
July>  1779;  in  46  days  he  reached  Duchu,  or  Doochoo, 
ieated  on  the  banks  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  where  a 
meffenger  from  rhe  emperor  met  him,  and  prefented  to  him 
pearis,  filks,  and  many  other  valuable  articles,  with  a rich 
palanquin;  after  a journey  of  2 1 days  more,  he  arrived  at 
Thuftaring,  or  Thooktharing,  receiving  in  his  progrefs 
every  poffible  token  of  refpedt  and  homage.  Here  he  was 
met  by  eight  perfons  of  diftinClion,  and  2000  troops,  who 
were-  commiffioned  by  the  emperor  to  attend  him  ; but  the 
lama,  having  received  their  prefents  of  gold,  filver,  horfes, 
mules,  filks,  &c.  difmifled  them  ; and  proceeded  thence 
to  Cambu,  to  the  temple  of  which  many  thoufand  devout 
perfons  annually  refart.  Here  he  was  detained  four  months, 
on  account  of  a great  fall  of  fnow  ; and  during  his  flay  he 
received  from  the  emperor  coftJy  prefents  of  pearls,  a curious 
watch,  fnuff-box,  and  knife  all  ornamented  with  jewels, 
befides  many  curious  brocades  and  lilks.  At  this  place,  and 
in  other  flages  of  his  journey,  he  was  importuned  by  all 
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ranks  of  people  for  a mark  of  bis  hand,  which,  being  co- 
loured with  iaffron,  he  impreffed  on  clean  paper.  Many 
thoufands  of  thefe  were  printed,  difperfed  among  the  people, 
and  preferved  as  the  moll  facred  relics.  At  this  place  lie 
was  again  prefented,  by  the  emperor’s  orders,  with  a very 
rich  palanquin,  a large  tent,  20  horfes,  feveral  mules,  &c  : 
the  whole  amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of  25,000  illeungs  ; 
an  illeung  of  diver  being  worth  about  7 r.  After  feveral 
months  the  laina  purfued  his  journey,  foilowed  by  a very 
numerous  train  of  attendants,  receiving  coftly  prefents  in 
every  (iage  of  his  progrefs,  and  at  length  was  introduced 
with  lingular  parade  to  the  emperor’s  prefence  ; who  ex- 
preffed  a willi  to  be  inftrudted  in  the  myfteries  of  his  religion. 
After  an  intercourfe  of  fome  months,  the  lama  fickened  of 
the  fmall-pox  and  died  ; nor  was  lefs  attention  paid  to  his 
corpfe  than  to  his  perfon  wbilft  he  lived.  It  was  depofjted 
in  a temple  of  gold  ; and  the  emperor  diftributed  filver  on 
the  occafion,  to  the  amount  of  four  lacks  of  rupees,  to  the 
devout  perfons  who  attended  and  ofFered  prayers  over  the 
corpfe.  Another  lack  of  rupees  was  diftributed  before  the 
corpfe  was  removed,  in  order  to  be  carried  in  the  temple  of 
gold,  enclofed  within  another  of  copper,  into  his  own 
country.  After  a tedious  journey  of  more  than  feven 
months,  they  arrived  at  Digurchee,  or  Tefhoo  Loomboo, 
the  place  of  the  lama’s  refidence,  wbilft  he  lived.  Here 
his  remains  were  depofited  in  a molt  fuperb  pagoda,  or 
monument,  built  for  that  purpofe  ; and  the  two  temples  of 
gold  and  copper,  brought  from  Pekin,  were  carefully  fitted 
tip,  and  fet  up  in  the  pagoda,  immediately  over  the  fpot 
where  the  corpfe  was  laid.  Turner’s  Emb.  to  Tibet,  Ap- 
pendix. 

CUMELE,  and  Cumelobotane,  in  Botany , the  name 
by  which  the  Greek  writers  have  deferibed  the  lupulus  or 
hop. 

CUMER1UM  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a promontory  of  Italy,  which  advanced  into  the  Adriatic 
lea,  to  the  north  of  Aniona,  and  near  it. 

CUMI,  a town  of  Ethio  pia,  fituated,  according  to 
Fbnv,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

CUMIANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Po  in  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sardinia.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriX  of  Pignerol,  with  a population  of  4507  indi- 
viduals. The  canton  has  8 communes,  and  9050  inha- 
bitants. 

CUMIERES,  a fmall  town  of  France,  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne;  3 miles  N.W.  of 
Efpernay  ; famous  for  its  excellent  champaign  wine. 

CUMILLUM  Magnum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place 
of  Italy,  marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  on  the  route 
from  Rimini  to  Dertona,  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Ci- 
gomol. 

CUMIN,  in  Botany.  See  Cuminum. 

Cumin,  Bajlard.  See  Lagoecia. 

CUMINIOIDES,  Tourn.  See  Lagoecia. 

CUMINUM,  (Heb.  Ifaiah  xxviii.  25.  27.  xupivov, 
Sept.  Diofc.  Cyminum  ; Plin.)  Linn.  Gen.  351.  Schreb. 
483.  Willd.  547.  Gcert.  126.  Julf.  221.  Vent.  3.  19. 
Ciafs  and  order,  pentanclria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umhellata, 
Linn.  Umbellfera,  Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Univcrlal  and  partial  umbels  four  or  five-rayed, 
uniform.  Leaves  of  the  general  involucre  three  or  four, 
capillary  or  trifid,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  umbel  ; of  the  par- 
tial one,  three  or  four,  briftle-fliaped,  as  long  as  the  rays  of 
the  partial  umbel.  Cal.  proper  fuperior,  very  fmall,  five- 
toothed.  Cor.  Petals  five,  emarginate,  indexed,  fome  what 


unequal.  Slam.  Filaments  five  ; anthers  fimple.  Bljl. 
Germ  inferior,  larger  than  the  flower,  oval-oblong;  ftylrs 
two,  very  fmall ; ftigmas  fimple.  Fruit  oval-oblong,  ftri- 
ated.  Seeds  two,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Eli.  Ch.  Fruit  oval-oblong,  ltriated.  Partial  umbels 
about  four.  Involucre  three  or  four-leaved. 

Sp.  C.  cyminum.  Cumin.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Lam. 
Willd.  Gscrt.  tab.  23.  Lam.  111.  PI.  194.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  tab.  1 9 1 . (C.  femine  longiore ; Bauh.  Pin.  146. 

Morif.  Hift.  279.  $ 9.  tab.  2.  1.  C.  fativum  ; Cam. 
Epit.  518.  Rai.  PLll.  4 33.)  Root  annual,  white,  oblong, 
(lender.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  fmooth,  ftriated, 
leafy,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  rather  diftant,  finely 
cut  like  thofe  of  anii'e  or  fennel ; fegments  few,  almoft  ca- 
pillary, about  an  inch  long,  generally  bitenate,  the  two 
lateral  ones  often  fimply  bifid.  Flowers  fmall,  white  or 
purplifh  ; three  or  four,  feidem  five  in  each  partial  umbel. 
Fruit  aromatic,  crowned  with  the  minute  teeth  of  the  calvx, 
terminated  by  the  fhort  reflexed  ftyles.  Seeds  with  nine 
fhallow  filiform  furrows  on  the  convex  fide,  fmooth  or 
flightly  hifpid.  A native  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is  cul- 
tivated for  fale  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  whence  the  reft  of 
Europe  is  fupplied  with  the  feeds.  They  have  an  aromatic, 
warm,  and  bitterifti  taile,  with  a ftrong,  but  not  difagree- 
able,  fmell ; contain  a large  quantity  of  eflential  oil,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  poflefs  a carminative  and  llomachic  power, 
equal,  if  not  iuperior,  to  molt  of  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants.  The  Dutch  are  faid  to  put  them  into  their  cheefe, 
and  the  Germans  into  their  bread.  In  Malta  the  plant  is 
called  cumino  aigro,  or  hot  cumin,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
anife,  which  they  call  cumino  dolee,  or  fweet  cumin. 

Cuminum  femine  rotunaiore  Cf  minor e ; C.  Bauh.  See 
Pimpinella  anifum  (3. 

Cuminum  fylvflre,  capitulis  glolofis ; C.  Bauh.  See 
Lagceci  A. 

Cuminum  fylvejlre,  filiquatum  pone  ; Dalch.  See  Hy- 
pe c o u m ereBum. 

CUMMASBAWAS,  or  Cummasbawaa,  in  Geography , 
a found  and  village  on  the  E.  fide  of  Walhington  ifland,  on 
the  N.W.  coaft  of  North  America.  The  port  is  capacious 
and  fafe ; and  its  mouth  lies  in  N.  lat  530  2'  30",  and  W. 
long.  228°  22’.  At  this  port  the  women  take  the  prece- 
dency of  the  men  in  every  point,  and  particularly  in  their 
commercial  concerns. 

CUMMINGTON,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  MalTachufetts  and  county  of  Hampfhire,  lying  about  20 
miles  N.W.  of  Northampton,  and  containing  98c  inha- 
bitants. 

CUMNER,  or  Cumnar,  a vicarage  in  Berkfhire,  in  the 
hundred  of  Horner.  On  the  hill  in  this  parifh,  which  is 
near  to  Oxford,  a ftation  was  chofen  in  the  government  tri- 
gonometrical furvey  in  1799,  about  130  feet  W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  clump  of  trees  ; the  lituation  of  which  was  de- 
termined by  an  obfervation  from  Shotover  hill,  diftant 
29,231.5  feet,  and  bearing  76°  58’  3"  N.E.  from  the  parallel 
to  the  meridian  of  Dunnole  ; and  another  from  Whitebrin 
hill,  diftant  14,7143  feet:  whence  is  deduced  its  latitude 
510  44'  2 ”.4  N.,  and  longitude  1“  18'  i8".4,  or  5™  13s. 2 
W.  of  Greenwich.  This  ftation  was  ufed  with  Shotover 
ftation,  for  fettling  the  place  of  Oxford  obfervatory,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  furvey. 

CUMPETES,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  carpefa  of  Galen  and 
others.  This  was  an  aromatic  drug,  and  was  the  younger 
(boots  and  tender  twigs  of  an  odoriferous  tree,  growino  on 
fome  mountains  in  Pamphylia,  which  were  collected  in’  the 
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fpring,  and.,  when  dried,  were  ufed  as  a fuccedaneum  for 
the  cinnamon.  The  word  cumpetes  often  occurs  in  Myrep- 
fus  ; but  there  is  fame  doubt  in  the  orthography,  whether 
it  be  cumpetes  or  cumpepes  : there  feems  mo  ft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  latter  is  the  proper  word.  Charito  mentions  this 
drug  in  his  antidotes ; and  the  commentators  ufually  explain 
it  by  the  word  carpefia  or  carpafus,  a name  by  which  they 
underftood,  though  improperly,  the  cubebs.  The  Greeks 
of  the  later  ages,  and  the  Latin  writers  who  fucceeded  them, 
all  fell  into  the  fame  error,  of  calling  the  carpefia  the  cubeb  ; 
though  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  againll  it. 
Nay,  Avicenna  feems  to  have  given  into  the  fame  error  ; for 
he  has  tranferibed  into  his  chapter  of  cubebs  what  Galen 
fays  of  the  carpefia. 

CUMPULUNGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia; 
56  miles  N.N.W.  of  Buchoreit. 

CUMUSTWITH  Lead-Mine,  in  Cardiganfhire  in 
Wales,  was  worked  by  the  mine  adventurers  ol  England, 
about  the  year  1700.  It  was  famous  for  its  bellies  of  ore, 
from  4 to  7 yards  broad,  from  10  to  30  yards  long,  and 
from  4 to  7 yards  high,  with  fometimes  only  a leader  of  an 
inch  thick  between  thefe,  for  5 or  10  yards  together,  both 
in  linking  and  driving:  in  fome  places  the  ore  was  found 
interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  the  fubftance  of  the  rock. 

CUN,  or  Cunning,  at  fea.  See  Cond. 

CUNAXA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Alia,  in 
Affyria,  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  at 
the  diilance  of  five  ftadia  from  Babylon,  where  the  combat 
took  place  between  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes. 

CUNCULIANA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
Byzacene  territory. 

CUNDIER,  Jacques,  in  Biography , a French  painter 
and  engraver,  who  flourifhed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century.  He  engraved  the  portraits  of  the  fir (t  pre- 
fidents  of  Aix  in  Provence;  a book  in  folio,  1624;  as  well 
as  other  prints  from  different  mailers.  Heinecken. 

CUNE'GES,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  cf  Bergerac.  It  has  but  407,  but  the  canton 
contains  9252  inhabitants,  in  t8  communes,  upon  a terri- 
torial extent  of  197^  kiliomttres. 

CUNEGO,  Domenico,  in  Biography , an  engraver  of 
conliderable  eminence,  who  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year 
1727.  At  fir!!  he  ftudied  painting  in  the  fchool  of  Fran- 
cefco  Ferrari,  but  afterwards  entirely  renounced  the  pallet 
for  the  graver.  Many  of  the  fineft  prints  in  that  beautiful 
feledlion,  entitled,  the  Scuola  Ita.lica,  publilhed  at  Rome 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  are  by  the  hand  of  this 
mafter.  At  an  advanced  period  of  life,  Cunego  formed  a 
defign  of  pubhfhing  the  entire  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  in 
the  Seftine  chapel  ; and  though  the  encouragement  he  met 
with  was  not  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  complete  fo  noble 
an  undertaking,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  tranferipts  of 
feveral  parts  of  that  chapel,  which  were  never  previoufly 
engraved,  independent  of  prints  in  outline,  upon  a fmail 
fcale,  of  the  entire  work.  Domenico  had  two  fons,  Aloyfio, 
born  in  1757 , and  Jofeph,  born  in  1760,  who  both  prac- 
tifed  the  art  of  engraving,  with  a fuccefs,  however,  very 
'unlike  that  of  their  father. 

CUNEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Spain,  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  inhabited  a diftrift  called  Cuneus,  cor- 
refpondmg  to  the  kingdom  of  Algarve. 

Cun ei,  in  Gonchology.  There  are  feveral  foffil  (hells 
wh'ch  authors  refer  to  this  genus,  whofe  fpecies  have  no  ex- 
iflence  among  the  known  recent  (hells.  Da  Cofta  has  fi- 
gured one  of  thefe,  Tab,  6,  fg . 5.  which  is  moft  curioufly 


ftudded.  Other  foffil  cunei  are  reticulated,  and  fome  fui- 
cated,  &c. 

Cunei,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a name  given  to  thefe  tellltue , 
which  have  one  fide  of  their  (hell  much  more  extended  than 
the  other.  See  Muscle. 

CUNEIFORM  Leaf,  in  Botany.  Sec  Leaf. 

CUNEIFORME,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  feveral 
bones.  The  fphenoid  bone  is  often  mentioned  by  that 
name.  There  is  an  os  cuneiforme  in  the  tirft  phalanx  of  the 
carpus  ; and  there  are  three  offa  cuneiformia  in  the  tarfus. 
See  Skeleton. 

CUNELIGNE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Al- 
bion, fituated,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  be- 
tween Verlucione  and  Spinas ; now  Marlborough,  Wilt- 
(hire. 

CUNETTE,  in  Fortf cation.  See  Cuvette. 

CUNEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Spain,  in 
Lufitania,  fince  called  the  kingdom  of  Algarve. — Alfo,  a 
promontory  of  Spain,  in  Lufitania,  now  Cabo  di  Santa 
Maria. 

Cuneus,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers;  more  ufually, 
by  Englifh  writers,  called  the  Wedge  ; which  fee. 

Cuneus,  among  the  Romans,  a term  often  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  that  part  of  the  theatre  where  the  fpedlators  fat,  on 
account  of  its  refembling  the  figure  of  a wedge. 

This  term  is  often  found  in  the  deferiptions  of  the  ancient 
theatres  and  amphitheatres,  and  is  thus  explained.  The 
feats  being  difpofed  circularly,  were  divided  at  regular  dif- 
tances  by  flights  of  fteps,  which  gave  accefs  to  them,  and 
to  the  vomitoria,  or  doors  of  entrance.  Thefe  llair-cales 
being  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  divided  the  feats 
into  leftions  of  the  (hape  of  a wedge,  cuneus,  from  which 
circumftance  they  were  named. 

Cuneus,  the  wedge,  was  alfo  a form  of  battle  frequent 
among  the  Romans.  See  Wedge. 

Cuneus,  Parabolic.  See  Parabolic  Cuneus. 

CUNGI,  Con g 1,  or  Cugni,  Batista,  in  Biography ,, 
of  Borgo  S.  oepolcro,  a painter  of  the  16th  century.  He 
aflifted  Giorgio  Vafari,  in  company  with  Criftoloro  Ghe- 
rardi,  in  his  works  in  the  refedlory  of  S.  Michel  in  Bofco, 
at  Bologna.  ' 

There  was  alio  a Francefco  Cungi  living  at  the  fame  time, 
who  was  probably  the  brother  of  Batifta.  Vafari. 

Cungi,  Congi,  or  Cugni,  Lionap.do,  a painter,  na- 
tive of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  who  flourifhed  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Vafari  deferibes  him  as  a moft  excellent  defigner  ; and 
informs  us,  that  he  drew  the  whole  of  the  Lait  Judgment 
of  Michael  Angelo  with  fuch  intelligence,  that  Pierino  del 
Vaga  was  induced  to  purchafe  it  at  a conliderable  price, 
and  preferved  it  with  great  care  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Vafari. 

CUNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia,  in  Ge- 
drofia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CUNICI,  a town  of  the  largeft  of  the  Balearic  iflands, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  with 
thofe  of  Latium, 

CUNICULARIJE  Insula;,  iflands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, placed  by  Piiny  between  the  iflands  of  Corfica  and 
Sardinia.  They  are  mere  rocks. 

CUNICULUS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  animals  of  the 
lepus  or  hare-kind,  called  in  Englifh  rabbit.  See  Lepus 
Cuniculus. 

For  feveral  other  fpecies  of  Cunlculus,  fee  Cavia,  Mss, 
and  Dipus. 

Cuniculus,  in  Mining,  a term  ufed  by  authors,,  in  dif- 
tintiion  from  puteus,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  of  paffages 
and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The  cimuuli  are  thofe 
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direA  paflages  in  mines,  where  they  walk  on  horizontally  ; 
but  the  puiei  are  the  perpendicular  cuts  or  defcents. 

It  is  an  obfervation  with  our  miners,  that  the  damps  To 
much  dreaded  in  all  mines,  happen  generally  in  the  horizontal 
cuts ; but  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  examination  of  the  gold  and  filver 
mines  in  Hungary,  obferves,  that  they  as  often  happen  there 
in  the  putei  or  fcachts,  as  in  the  cumculi  or  dollen.  Another  ob- 
fervation as  to  damps  with  us  is,  that  they  are  mod  frequent 
in  clayey  and  foft  places  under  ground  ; but  in  thofe  mines 
they  are  as  frequent  where  the  matter  is  hard  done  ; and  one 
of  the  mod  mifchievous  that  had  then  lately  happened,  was 
in  a place  every  way  furrounded  with  done  fo  hard,  that  the 
tools  of  the  miners  could  fcarce  work  through  it  ; and  the 
defcent  had,  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  damp  was,  been 
made  by  means  of  gun-powder.  In  fome  of  the  cuniculi 
in  thefe  mines,  there  are  damps  that  regularly  return  on  cer- 
tain occafions  ; as  if  the  lower  end  of  the  euniculus  be  filled 
up  with  water,  certain  parts  in  going  to  it  are  always  affeAed 
with  damps,  which  wilt  put  out  a lamp  or  candle  the  mo- 
ment it  enters  them,  and  often  do  great  mifchief  to  the 
'miners  in  palling  them.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  48.  See 
Damp. 

CUNILA,  in  Botany , (Plin.  ?.» ; Nicand.)  Linn, 
gen.  35.  Schreb.  46.  Willd.  59.  Lam.  111. .47.  Juff.  in. 
Vent,  2.  32S.  Clafs  and  order,  diandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticillata , Linn.  Labiata,  Juff. 

Gen'.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-hated,  cylindrical,  driated, 
with  five  fomewhat  unequal  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  One- 
petalltd,  ringent ; upper  lip  ereA,  flat,  emarginate  ; lower 
lip  three-parted;  fegments  rounded;  middle  one  emargi- 
nate. Siam.  Filaments  two  fertile,  two  without  anthers  ; 
anthers  roundifh,  didyrnous.  Pifl.  Germ  fuperior,  four- 
parted  ; dyle  filiform  ; ftigma  bifid,  acute.  Pcric.  The 
calyx  clofed  at  the  throat  with  lhaggy  hairs.  Seeds  four, 
egg-lhaped,  minute. 

°Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed,  corolla  ringent;  upper 
lip  ereA,  flat.  Two  of  the  filaments  barren.  Seeds  four. 

Sp.  1.  C.  mariaria.  Linn.  Sp.  x.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  3.  (SatUreia  origanoides  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Ed.  I. 
Thymus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis  ; Gron.  Virgin. 
64/  Calamintha  mariana ; Pluk.  Mant.  35.  tab.  344. 
fig.  1.  C.  ereA  a virginiana  ; Morif.  Hid.  3.  413.  $ 11. 
tab.  19.  fig.  7.)  “ Leaves  egg  fliaped,  ferrated  ; co- 

rymbs terminal  dichotomous.”  Root  perennial.  Stems 
about  a foot  high,  ereA,  flender,  almod  woody,  obtufely 
cuadrangular,  fmooth,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  Lffile, 
acute.  ''Flowers  fmal'l.  The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic 
tade  and  fmell,  exaAly  relembling  pennyroyal.  There  is  a 
variety  almod  fcentlefs,  with  narrower  leaves,  and  fmailer 
heads.  A native  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  2.  C . pulegi- 
aides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  111.  PI.  Willd.  4. 
(Melifla  pulegioides  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Ed.  1.  M.  floribus 
verticillatis  ; Gron.  Virgin.  167.  Kalm.  it.  2.314.  Eng. 
Ed.  1.  ^92.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  two-toothed  ; flowers  in 

whorls.”  Root  annual.  Stems  feven  or  eight  inches  high, 
ereA,  pubefeent,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  toothed, 
fmooth  above,  roughifh  with  very  ftiort  hairs  underneath,  on 
Ihort  petioles.  Flowers  in  axillary  whorls,  (horter  than  the 
leaves  continued  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pair  of  leaves  ; 
two  lower  divifions  of  the  calyx  bridle-fliaped,  ciliated.  A na- 
tive of  North  America.  It  has  a drong  feent,  and  an  infufion 
of  it  is  faid  by  Kalm  to  be  ufed  by  perfons  who  have  taken  cold 
and  have  a pain  in  their  limbs.  3.  C.  thymoides.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  5.  (Thymus  pulegioides. 
Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  Ed.  1.  Acinos  thyrr.i  folio  & facie;  Morif. 
Hid.  3.  404.  xi.  tab.  19.  fig.  6.  Calamintha  minima, 
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thymi  folio;  Tourn.  194.)  “Leaves  oval,  quite  entire, 
flowers  in  whorls  ; dem  quadrangular.”  The'  habit  of  the 
preceding.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  ereA  ; branches 
few,  Ample,  fhort.  Leaves  obtufe,  fmooth,  driated  under- 
neath. Whorls  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hem.  A 
native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  about  Montpelier.  4.  C. 
capitata.  Linn.  Fil.  Supp.  87.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  j . 

“ Leaves  egg-lhaped  ; flowers  terminal ; umbel  roundilh.” 
Stem  five  or  fix  inches  high.  Leaves  fomewhat  oblong, 
fmooth.  Flowers  purple  ; calyx  fmooth,  driated  ; anthers 
black.  Obf.  Von  Biberdein  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  no 
other  than  Ziziphora  clinopoides  of  the  Species  Plantarum. 
See  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  403.  5.  C.  fruticofa. 

Willd.  2.  (C.  frutefeens  ; Donn.  Cat.  Cambrig.  5.  “Leaves 
linear,  revolute  at  the  margin,  tomentous  underneath  ; 
flowers  axillary  ; fiem  Ihrubby.  A plant  of  dubious  genus; 
with  the  habit  of  rofemary.  Flowers  large.  A native  of 
New  Holland. 

Cun  1 la  Bubula , a name  by  which  Pliny,  and  fome  other 
authors,  have  called  the  wild  marjoram  or  origanum. 

CUNILAGO,  is  ufc-d  by  forne  authors  for  the  coryza. 

CUNINA,  or  Cunia,  in  Mythology,  a goadefs  who  had 
the  care  of  little  children,  attending  tiie  cradle,  and  watch- 
ing them  while  they  were  afleep. 

CUNINGHAM,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born 
in  Scotland  in  the  18th  century.  He  flndied  at  Prome-under 
Antonio  Mengs,  and  afterwards  travelled  into  Spain,  France, 
Rufiia,  and  Pruffia.  He  relid ed  at  Berlin  in  1788.  He  Lems 
to  have  been  principally  employed  as  a portrait  painter.  From 
his  piAures  are  engraved,  amongd  others,  enumeratedby  Hti- 
necken,  the  following  portaits  ; Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia 
careffing  two- Jevrettes,  a whole  length,  by  D.  Cunego  : 
Frederic  William  II.,  a whole  length,  by  the  fame:  Frede- 
tic  duke  of  York,  by  Townley  : Catherine  II.  emprefs  ®f 
Rulfia,  by  the  fame.  Heinecken. 

Cuningham,  William,  a phyfician  and  engraver, 
who  refided  at  Norwich  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 
In  1559  he  publiihed  a woik  entitled  “ A Cofmographical 
Glafs,”  for  which  he  engraved  with  his  own  hand  feveral 
plates,  and  amongd  the  red  a large  map  of  Norwich.  Wal- 
pole. 

Cuningham,  in  Geography , a didriA  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr. 

CUNIO,  Dan  1 ello,  in  Biography , a Milanefe  painter 
of  the  10th  century,  who  was  the  icholar  of  Bernardino 
Campi,  and  executed  many  works  with  the  cartoons  of  his 
matter,  in  the  date  of  Milan.  This  artid,  in  company  with 
Girolamo  del  Leone,  painted  in  the  palace  of  prince  Tri- 
ubri,  at  Maleo,  the  mod  celebrated  enterprifes  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  didinguifhed 
himfelf  in  landfcape.  Orlandi. 

Cunio,  Ridolfo,  a painter  in  Milan,  probably  a bro- 
ther or  near  relation  of  Daniello  Cunio.  He  was  the 
fcholar  of  Gio.  Balida  Crefpi  called  II  Cerano ; and 
amongd  other  public  works  at  Milan,  painted  the  piAure 
of  S.  Antonio  in  the  church  of  S.  Marcellmo.  His  cabinet 
piAures,  in  which  he  introduced  conflagrations  or  noAurnai 
effeAs,  are  much  efleemed.  He  was  living  about  1670, 
Orlandi. 

CUNION-CH ARION,  in  Ancient  Geography , a pro- 
montory placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia. 

CUNISTORGIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a large  town 
of  Spain,  in  Lufltania,  fituated  in  the  country  of  the  people 
called  Cunei,  according  to  App'an.. 

CUNITZ,  in  Geography,  a finall  town  of  Germany,  in 
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the  principality  of  Saxe-Weimar,  with  348  inhabitants,  on 
an  eminence  near  an  ancient  caflle,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
there  is  a mod  delightful  view. 

CUNLHAT,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Dome,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di- 
ftriti  of  Arnbert,  with  a population  of  2S25  individuals. 
The  canton  has  four  communes,  and  88x0  inhabitants,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  107-5  kiliametres. 

CUNNERSDORF,  a fmall  town  of  Saxony,  in  Upper 
Lufatia,  five  miles  from  Gorlitz,  with  a beautiful  caflle,  and 
quarries  of  very  hue  chalk  llone,  famous  for  its  excellent 
police. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  was  fon  of 
the  parifh  minider  ot  Ettrick,  near  Selkirk  in  Scotland. 
Little  is  known  of  him  till  his  appointment  as  tutor  to  the 
fons  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford,  and  to  lord  Lome  afterwards 
John  duke  of  Argyle.  He  was  often  confulted  on  political 
fubjedls,  and  was  a zealous  advocate  for  whig  principles.  In 
the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  relident  minider  at 
Venice,  where  he  remained  from  1715  to  1720.  From 
this  period  he  was  probably  engaged  in  literary  purfuits. 
The  time  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth,  has  never  been 
exafilly  afcertained,  thougii  the  former  is  fuppoR-d  to 
have  happened  about  the  year  17,37.  He  left  behind  him 
‘‘A  Hidory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolution  to  the 
acccfiion  of  George  I.,”  written  in  Latin,  which  was  tranf- 
lated  by  Dr.  Hollingberry,  and  publifbed  by  Dr.  Thomfon 
in  two  volumes  4-to.  in  the  year  1787.  This  work  is  fpoken 
of  as  poffcfiiiig  much  original  matter,  and  containing  many 
fafts  which  had  jnever  before  been  brought  to  the  light. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Cunningham,  William,  pra&ifed  medicine  at  Nor- 
wich from  155 6 to  1559,  and  afterwards  in  London,  where 
we  find  him  giving  lctdures  in  anatomy  at  the  Barber- Sur- 
geon’s-hall,  in  1563.  He  was  author  of  “ Speculum  Cof- 
mographite  five  de  principiis  Navigations, ” lib.  v.  London, 
1559,  fob  and  4-to.  Two  letters  between  W.  C.  and  John 
Hall,  ehirurgeon,  touching  the  care  of  the  pox,  1565. 
MS.  Bodl.  A new  almanack  and  prognodication,  calculated 
for  the  longitude  of  London,  for  the  year  1556,  Lond.  8vo. 
An  inve&ive  epidle  in  defence  of  adrology,  quoted  in  Wil- 
liam Fulke’s  invedlive  againft  adrologers. 

Gale,  in  his  Inditution  of  a ehirurgeon,  makes  mention  of 
a work  written  by  Cunningham,  and  intended  for  publica- 
tion on  the  venereal  diieafe,  called  by  him  Chamseleontiaus, 
from  fome  fuppofed  refemblance  between  perfons  aflhdkd 
with  it,  and  the  chameleon.  It  appears,  from  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  between  two  fi&itious  perfons,  Yates  and  Field, 
that  the  treatment  of  it  was  fimilar  to  that  employed  in  li- 
phylis. 

“ John  Yates, — I judge  his  new  invented  way  ofeuration 
to  be  extreme  and  dangerous  to  the  patient,  for  both  the 
fumes  and  ilrait  order  of  diet  with  the  woods,  are  well 
known  to  be  dangerous,  and  yet  many  times  doth  not  that 
which  they  promife.  But  yet,  if  his  way  be  perfedt,  it  is 
more  to  be  liked,  and  lie  worthy  praife. 

“ John  Field, — His  way  is  void  of  danger,  eafy  to  the  pa- 
tient, exadl  alfo,  and  perfedf.” 

Dr.  Cunningham  wrote  prefatory  epiftles  to  fome  works 
of  Gale  and  Halle,  which  fhew  him  to  have  been  a man  of 
considerable  learning.  Aikin’s  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Medicine. 

Cunningham’s  IJland,  in  Geography , an  ifland  of  Upper 
Canada,  fituated  at  the  W.  end  of  lake  Erie,  S.  weflerly  of 
the  Bafs  iflands,  andfoutherly  of  Ship  ifland. 

CUNNINGHAM1A,  in  Botany,  Schreb.  gen.  1720. 
Mart.  Mill.  (Maianea;  Lam.  111.  174.  Antirhea;  Vent. 
Vol.  X. 


2.  581.  Malanea  & Antirhea;  Juff.  203,  204.)  Clafs 
and  order,  tetrandria  ?nonogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ruhiacea , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-tooth- 
ed, very  fmall,  permanent.  Cor.  monopetalous ; tube 
fliort ; border  four-cleft ; lobes  egg-fbaped,  fpreading. 
Nrftary  a rim  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle.  Siam.  Fi- 
laments four,  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  tube  ; anthers 
roundifh  or  oblong.  Pjjl.  Germ  inferior,  rousdilh  ; ftyle 
fi'iform,  bifid;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pcric.  Drupe  egg-fliaped, 
crowned  with  the  calyx  ; nut  two-celled.  Seeds  one  imeach 
cel!,  oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  very  fmall,  four-toothed.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  with  a fhort  tube.  Drupe  two-celled, 
two-feeded. 

Sp.  i.  C.  farmentoTa.  Mart.  (Malanea;  Defr.  Enc.  1. 
Lam.  111.  1468.  tab.  66.  fig.  2.  Aubl.  Guian.  3.  tab.  41.) 
“Leaves  egg-fhaped,  wrinkled,  tomentous  underneath; 
racemes  axillary,  compound,  elongated.”  A fhrub.  Stem 
about  fix  feet  high,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
reddifh,  wrinkled,  cracked  bark.  Branches  fupporting 
themfeives  by  the  trunks,  and  climbing  to  the  tops  of  verv 
large  trees  ; branchlet6  numerous,  very  long,  {lender,  knot- 
ty, cloathed  with  a reddifh  down,  many  of  them  hanging 
down  to  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  ground.  Leaves 
two  on  each  knot,  oppofite,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  about 
four  broad,  entire,  often  a little  rolled  inwards;  green  above; 
reddifh  and  downy,  with  prominent  veins  underneath  ; pe- 
tioles fcarcely  half  an  inch  long  ; ftipules  two  to  each  leaf, 
acute,  tomentous,  caducous.  Flowers  fmall ; in  loofe,  ax- 
illary, folitary,  compound,  tomentous  racemes,  which  are 
longer  than  the  leaves,  blueiflt ; flair, ens  rather  long.  Fruit 
oblong  oval,  fmooth.  A na’.ive  of  Guiana.  2.  C.  bifur- 
cata.  (Malanea  bifurcata ; Defr.  2.  Lam.  1466.)  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  acute  at  both  ends,  nearly  fmooth;  peduncles 
forked  at  their  upper  part ; flowers  unilateral.”  A flirub, 
Branches  woody,  oppofite,  obfcurely  four-cornered,  grey- 
i(h,  leafy  chiefly  towards  the  top.  Leaves  two  inches  long, 
or  more,  about  an  inch  broad,  oppofite,  entire,  green  on 
both  fides  ; with  tufts  of  hair  underneath,  fpringing  from 
tranfparent  glandular  points  at  the  axils  of  the  nerves  ; pe- 
tioles from  three  to  four  lines  long,  channelled  ; flipules 
accompanied  by  ftort  whitifh  hairs  above  the  place  of  their 
infertion.  Flowers  fmall,  feflile,  in  two,  but  apparently 
unilateral  rows,  which  are  fituated  on  each  of  the  forks  of 
the  fhort,  axillary,  folitary  common  peduncles.  Drupes 
fcarcely  half  the  fize  of  a grain  of  wheat,  oval,  befet  with 
very  fliort  hairs.  Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands.  3.  C .nitida.  (Malanea  nitida  ; Defr.  3.  Lam. 
Ul.1467.  Langeria  lucida  ; Swartz,  prod.  48.  ?)  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  quite  fmooth,  Alining ; peduncles  dichoto- 
mous.” Whole  plant  fmooth,  with  the  exception  of  very 
fmall  tufts  of  hairs,  on  glandular  tranfparent  points,  at  the 
axils  of  the  nerves,  underneath  the  leaves.  Branches  woody, 
greyifh,  cylindrical,  with  a rather  uneven  bark.  Leaves  three 
or  four  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  half  broad,  oppofite, 
entire,  on  very  fhort  petioles ; flipules  intraloliaceous,  oval- 
acuminate,  caducous.  Flowers  fmall,  feflile,  or  nearly  fo,  al  ter- 
nate,  a little  diftant  fr^m  each  other  on  the  ramifications  of  the 
common  petioles  ; common  petioles  nearly  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  axillary,  folitary,  feveral  times  dichotomous.  Fruit 
oval,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  ; nut  oblong,  angular. 
A native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  4.  C.  verticillata.  (Ma- 
lanea verticillata;  Defr.  4.  Lam.  111.  1465.  PI.  66.  fig.  i„ 
Antirhea;  Juff.  Commerf. ) “ Leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped, 
acuminate,  whorled,  generally  in  threes ; peduncles  axillary., 
forked,”  A fmall  tree.  Branches  woody,  cylindrical, 
fmooth,  greyifh.  Leaves  entire,  fmooth  above,  with  fmall 
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tufts  of  hair  underneath,  as  in  the  two  preceding  fpecies, 
about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  little  more  than  one 
broad ; petioles  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long ; ftipules 
intrafoliaceous,  lanceolate,  acute.  Flowers  fmall,  feffile, 
unilateral,  near  together  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forks  of 
the  common  peduncle.  Common  peduncles  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  {lightly  hairy,  an  inch  long  or  more  ; calyx  cloathed 
with  fliort  hairs ; corolla  hairy  on  the  outfide,  longer  in 
proportion  than  in  the  other  fpecies  ; anthers  oblong,  al- 
moft  leffile.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a grain  of  wheat.  A 
native  of  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 

CUNNOR,  in  Geography , a river  of  S.  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  Tave,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

CUNNUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  pudendum  muliebre ; or  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  genitals  of  a woman,  including  the  la- 
bia pudendi,  and  mons  Veneris. 

CUNOCEPHALI,  in  Mythology , from  v.-jm,  dog , and 
xt<p<x\n,  head,  a kind  of  baboons,  or  animals  with  heads  like 
thofe  of  dogs,  which  were  wonderfully  endowed  ; and  pre- 
ferved,  with  great  veneration,  by  the  Egyptians,  in  many  of 
their  temples.  It  is  related,  that  by  their  afliitance  the 
Egyptians  found  out  the  particular  periols  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried, 
while  the  other  half  furvived  ; and  that  they  could  read  and 
write.  This  ftrange  hiilory,  Dr.  Bryant  imagines,  relates 
to  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  ft y led  cahen,  to  the  novices  in  their 
temoles,  and  to  the  examinations  they  were  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  priefthsod. 
The  Egyptians,  being  much  addifted  to  the  itody  of  aftro 
nomy,  founded  their  colleges  upon  rocks  and  hills,  called 
caph,  and  from  their  confecration  to  the  fun,  caph-el\ 
whence  the  Greeks  deduced  nipxXn,  and  from  cahen  caph-el 
they  formed  xwoKityoeXo; . Cahen-caph-el  was  fome  royal  iemi- 
nary  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  novices  to  fup- 
ply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  etymology  he  ex- 
plains the  above  hiilory.  The  death  of  one  part,  while  the 
•other  furvived,  denoted  the  regular  fuccefTion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian prietlhood.  As  the  cunocephali  are  faid  to  have  been 
facred  to  Hermes,  who  was  the  patron  of  fcience,  and  par- 
ticularly ftyled  cahen,  or  cams,  their  college  and  temple  were 
probably  in  the  nome  of  Hcrmopolis  ; and  the  cunocephali 
are  faid  to  have  been  worfhipped  by  the  people  of  that 
place.  They  formed  a facred  college,  whofe  members  were 
perfons  of  great  learning;  and  their  fociety  feems  to  have 
been  a very  ancient  inllitution.  They  were  particularly  ad- 
didfedto  aftronomical  obfervations  ; and  by  contemplating 
the  heavens,  ftyled  Onran,  they  learned  to  diftinguifli  the 
feafons,  and  to  divide  the  day  into  parts.  The  cunocephali 
are  alfo  found  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  He- 
rodotus (lib.  iv.  c.  191.)  mentions  a nation  of  this  name  in 
Libya;  and  fpeaks  of  them  as  a race  of  men'with  the  heads 
of  dogs.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  people,  he  places  the  ace- 
phali,  men  with  no  heads,  but  with  eyes  in  the  brealt. 
Thefe  and  the  acephali  were  thus  denominated  from  their 
place  of  refidence,  and  from  their  worfhip  ; the  one  from 
Cahen-caph-el,  the  other  from  Ac-caph  el j each  of  which 
appellations  is  of  the  fame  purport,  the  right  noble,  or  fa- 
cred rock  of  the  fun.  Many  places  were  named  Cunoce 
phale  ; all  which  were  -eminences,  or  buildings  fituated  on 
high,  agreeably  to  the  etymology  above  given.  The  cita- 
del of  Athens  was  fo  called  by  Xenophon  ; and  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  the  Cunocephali  deferibe  them  as  .mountaineers. 
There  was  a promontory  of  this  name  upon  the  coal!  of  the 
Red  fea,  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  another  in  Corcyra. 
Bryant’s  Analyfisof  Ancient  Mythology,  vol  i.  p.  329,  &c. 

CUNODON  TES,  a people  mentioned  by  Solinus,  and 
Ifidorus,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  have  the  teeth  of  dogs. 


They  wetre  probably  denominated,  fays  Dr.  Bryant,  from 
the  objett  of  their  worfhip,  the  deity  Chan-Adon,  which 
the  Greeks  expreffed  KuvoJar,  and  thence  called  his  votaries 
Cunodontes . Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  34.1. 

CUNONIA,  in  Botany,  (from  J.  C.  Cuno  of  Amfter- 
dam,  who  defcribed  his  own  garden  in  Dutch  verfe,  1750.) 
Linn.  Gen.  556.  Schreb.  761.  Willd.  8S4.  Juff.  310. 
Vent.  ,3.  284.  Ciafs  and  order,  decandria  digynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Saxifrage,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  five-leaved,  much  fhorter  than  the  corol- 
la ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  concave,  acute.  Cor.  Petals  five;, 
inverfely  tgg-fhaped,  fpreading.  St  am.  Filaments  ten,  awl- 
fhaped,  longer  than  the  petals;  anthers  roundifn,  dfdymous. 
Pifl.  Germ  fuperior,  conical  ; ftyles  two,  the  length  of  the 
fiamens  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfuie  oblong,  acumi- 
nate,  two-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  five-petalled.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Cap- 
fuie two-celled,  acuminate,  many-feeded.  Styles  longer 
than  the  flower. 

Sp.  C.  capenfis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  Mart.  Lam.  111.  PI. 
371.  (Oofterdykia  floribus  fpicatis  pentapetalis  ; Bnrm. 
Atr.  259.  tab.  96.  Arhufcula  arbuti  alati  folds  ; PJuk. 
aim.  45.  tab.  191.  fig.  4.)  A flirub.  Stem  knotty,  leafy 
towards  the  fummit,  terminated  by  a Angular  oval-oblong 
petioled  leaflet,  which  Luinteus  calls  a gland,  although  it 
is  an  inch  long  or  more.  Leaves  large,  oppofite,  petioled, 
winged;  leaflets  five  or  feven,  lanceolate,  ferrated,  very 
fmooth.  Racemes  in  terminal  pairs,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
Angular  leaflet,  eredl.  Flowers  very  numerous,  fmall,  pe- 
dicels, feveral  proceeding  from  one  point.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cunonia  floribus  fejfdibus  ; Buttn.  Mill.  ic.  See  An- 
tholyza  cunonia. 

CUNTLINE,  in  Rigging,  denotes  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  ftrauds  of  a rope. 

CUNTUR,  in  Ornithology.  See  Condore  and  Vul- 
TUR  Gryphus. 

CUNUGUATI,  Cunugnales,  or  Nueva  Vide  Rie, 
in  Geography , a town  of  South  America,  in  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  province  of  Paraauay. 

CUNUSITANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed 
by  Ptolemy  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia. 

CUOLAGH,  or  Qjjoylach  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  at 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  entrance  into  Kenmare  river,  on  the 
fouth-well  coall  of  Ireland.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a fafe  and 
well  fheltered  creek  for  fmall  vefiels.  Long.  o°  < P W. 
Lat  91°  3 S'  N. 

CUOMI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chang-tong  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Kiao. 

CUOZGNE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doirt,  in  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Sardinia.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  t fie  diltndt 
of  Ivree,  with  a population  of  3230  individuals.  The  can- 
ton has  13  communes,  and  7847  inhabitants. 

CUP,  Calyx,  a veffel  fo  called,  of  various  forms  and 
ufes.  In  the  Ephem.  German,  we  have  a defeription  of  a 
cup  made  of  a common  pepper-corn,  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger; 
which  holds  one  thoufand  two  hundred  other  ivory  cups, 
each  having  its  feveral  handle,  all  gilt  on  the  edges ; with 
room  for  four  hundred  more. 

Oups,  among  Herba/i/ls,  are  thofe  fliort  green  hulks  in 
which  flowers  grow  ; fome  being  divided  into  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  fix  leaves.  See  Calyx. 

Cup  -fountain.  See  Fountain. 

Cup  galls,  in  Natural  Flijlory,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  a very  fingular  kind  of  galls  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
oak,  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are  of  the  figure  of  a cup, 
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or  drinking-glafs,  without  its  foot,  being  regular  cone;,  ad* 
heting  by  their  point  or  apex  to  the  leaf ; and  the  top,  or 
broad  part,  is  hollowed  a little  way. 

Befide  this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak-leaves  furnifh  us  with 
feveral  others;  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome  round,  and 
others  flatted ; thefe  are  of  various  fizes,  and  appear  on 
the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  year.  They  all  contain 
the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly;  and  this  creature  paffes  all  its 
changes  in  this  its  habitation,  being  fometimes  found  in  the 
worm,  fometimes  in  the  nymph,  and  fometimes  ia  the  fly 
ftate,  in  the  cavity  of  it. 

Cup JheU.  See  Shell. 

CUPA,  among  the  Ancients,  a kind  of  boats,  ufed  in  laying 
bridges  over  rivers,  being  broad  below,  and  narrow  above. 

CUPAMENI,  in  Botany.  Rheed.  See Acalypha  indlca. 

CUPANIA,  (named  from  F.  Cupani,  a Francifcan  monk 
of  Sicily,  author  of  Plants  Siculce,  1692,  and  Hortus  Catho- 
licus,  1696.)  Linn.  Gen.  279.  Schreb.645.  Gxrt,  1051. 
Juff.  149.  Molinaea;  Juff.248.  Commers.  Clafs and  order,  oc- 
tandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata ; Linn.  Sapindl ; Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  (five-parted  ? Swartz.) 
inferior  ; leaflets  oblong,  ereft,  (egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  con- 
cave ; Sw.)  Cor.  Petals  five,  cowled  at  the  top,  upright, 
(clawed,  ciliate  ; Sw.)  Siam.  Filaments  eight,  capillary, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  eredl,  (from  the  bafe  of  the  corolla, 
broader  at  the  bottom,  villous,  the  length  of  the  petals  ; Sw.) 
anthers  incumbent.  Pjjl.  Germ  egg-fliaped  (roundifh, 
three-cornered;  Sw.);  ityle  fhort,  trifid  (at  the  tip,  awl- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; Sw.)  ftigmas  blunt, 
(fmall,  almoft  upright;  Sw.)  Peric.  Capfule  coriaceous, 
turbinate-ovate,  three-lo'oed,  (obtufely  three-cornered,  large  ; 
Sw.)  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seed  folitary,  (tWdin  each 
cell  ; Plum.)  with  a bell-fhaped  crenate  aril,  embracing  the 
feed  like  a calyx,  (coloured,  faftened  to  the  feed  above  the 
middle;  Sw. ) 

Sp.  1.  C.  tomentofa.  Mart.  1.  Willd.  1.  Swartz. 
Prod.  61.  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  2.  6^7*  (Trigonis  tomentofa; 
Jac.  Am.  102.  1.)  “ Leaves  pinnated;  leaflets  inverfely 

egg-fliaped,  retufe,  ferruginous- tomentous  underneath.” 
A fmall  upright  tree,  twelve  feet  high.  Younger  branches 
and  ribs  of  the  leaves  flightly  tomentous.  Leaves  alternate, 
half  a foot  long  ; leaflets  ufually  three  pairs,  without  an 
odd  one,  alternate,  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  emargi- 
nate,  ferrated.  Racemes  (even  inches  long,  axillary,  eredl, 
fimple.  Flowers  yellowifli,  fmall,  numerous,  on  fhort  pe- 
dicels. Jacq.  A native  of  Hifpaniola,  on  woody  moun- 
tains. . 2.  C.  glabra.  Mart.  2.  Willd.  2.  Swartz.  Prod. 
61.  FI.  Occ.  2.  659.  (C.  arborea,  foliis  oblongis  crenato- 

ferratis,  diftiche  et  alternatim  fitis,  racemis  laxis  propen- 
dentibus  ; Brown.  Jam.  17S.  C.  Americana  ; Linn.?  C. 
caftaneas  folio,  frudlu  ftriceo  Sc  ramofo  ; Plum.  Gen.  43. 
Burm.  Amer.  tab.  1 10  ?)  “ Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  egg- 

fliaped,  obtufe,  crenated,  fmooth.”  A fhrubby  tree,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high.  Leaves  large.  Racemes  loofe,  droop- 
ing. Brown.  A native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  3.  C. 
faponarioides.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  3.  Swartz.  Prod.  62.  FI. 
Ind.  Occ.  2.  66 1.  “Leaves  pinnated;  leaflets  oblong, 
attenuated,  quite  entire,  fcabrous-pubefcent  underneath.” 
A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  4.  C.  Levis-  (Molinaea  laevis  ; 
Willd.  Lam.  111.  PI.  303.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaves  pinnated, 

in  two  pairs  ; corymbs  panicled  ; fruit  inverfely  egg-fhaped, 
truncated,  triquetrous.”  Leaves  abruptly  pinnated  ; leaf- 
lets oppofite,  oblong,  obtufe,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  quite 
entire.  Panicle  axillary,  compofed  of  fmall  corymbs.  A 
native  of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon.  5.  C.  canefcens.  (Molinsea 
canefcens  ; Willd.  Roxb.  Corom.  1.43.  tab.  60.)  “Leaves 
pinnated,  in  two  pairs;  racemes  panicled  ; fruit  egg-fhaped.” 
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Bark  of  the  branches  cinereous,  fcabrous.  Leaves  abruptly 
pinnated  ; leaflets  elliptical,  rather  acute,  quite  entire.  Pa • 
nicle  axillary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  compofed  of  long  ra- 
cemes. A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  6.  C.  alternifolia. 
(Molinasa  alternifolia  ; Willd.  Lam.  111.  PI.  307.  fig.  2.) 
“ Leaves  pinnated ; leaflets  alternate,  retufe  ; panicle  clofe.” 
Leaflets  about  eight,  alternate,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  very 
flightly  retufe,  quite  entire,  petioled.  Panicle  axillary, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  compofed  of  fmall  corymbs.  A 
native  of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon. 

Obf.  There  is  much  difcrepance  in  authors  with  refpedl 
to  this  genus  and  its  fpecies.  The  original  cupania  of 
Linnaeus  contained  only  one  fpecies,  taken  up  b3r  him  from 
Plumier,  and  deferibed  as  a pentandrous  plant,  with  a three- 
leaved calyx,  a fmall  trifid  flyle,  and  a cne-celled,  three- 
valved  capful?,  containing  'fix  feeds,  embraced  by  a bell- 
fhaped  aril  in  the  manner  of  a calyx.  La  March,  in  the 
Encyclopedic  Mcthodique,  has  alfo  but  one  fpecies,  which 
he  confiders  as  the  C.  americana  of  Linnaeus,  quoting  Piu- 
mier,  and  adding  Brown’s  Jamaica-plant  as  another  fynonym. 
Not  ha-ving  feen  the  flowers,  he  copies  their  generic  cha- 
racters from  Linnaeus,  but  gives  the  following  defeription  of 
the  fruit,  taken  from  a dried  fpecimen  in  his  poffeffion.  Capfuls 
top-fhaped, coriaceous,  filky,  and  reddifh  on  the  outfide,  three- 
celled,  three-valved,  opening  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe,  with 
the  adhering  partitions.  The  ipecimens  from  which  Gaertner 
deferibed  the  fruit  of  his  C.  americana  came  from  Jamaica, 
and  have  only  one  feed  in  each  cell  : hence,  he  was  induced 
to  doubt  whether  it  be  not  a different  fpecies  from  the 
Domingo-plant  of  Plumier,  which  is  faid  to  be  filky- white, 
and  to  have  two  feeds  in  each  cell.  He  agrees  with  Lin- 
naeus in  attributing  to  it  an  aril,  of  which  La  Marck  takes 
no  notice,  and  differs  from  the  lad-mentioned  author  in  de= 
feribing  the  capfule  as  perfedlly  entire  in  its  lower  part,  and 
fplitting  into  valves  only  half  way  down.  Wiildenow  thinks 
it  uncertain  whether  the  tomentofa  or  glabra  of  Swartz  be 
the  americana  of  Linnaeus.  Juffieu  feparates  cupania  and 
molinaea  ; and  Wiildenow  ftates  that  they  differ  in  the  latter’s 
having  no  flyle  and  no  aril  to  the  feeds.  But  Mr.  Dryander 
(Linnsean  TranfaAions,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 32.)  pronounces  them 
the  fame  genus.  Under  the  fanftion  of  fuchkigh  authority, 
we  have  not  fcrupled  to  unite  them,  though  we  have  not 
ventured  to  attempt  the  ellablifhment  of  an  effential  character. 
Proftffor  Martyn,  in  his  edition  of  Miller,  refers  from 
molinaea  to  cupania  ; but  under  that  article  he  has  inferted 
only  Swartz’s  three  fpecies  of  cupania.  La  Marck,  in  the 
plates  of  his  Illuflrations,  has  figured  two  fpecies  of  molinaea; 
but  as  the  letter-prefs  to  that  work  is  not  finifhed,  we  are 
not  able  to  afeertain  his  ideas  concerning  the  genus.  He 
has  given  no  figure  of  cupania.  The  gelonium  of  Gaertner, 
formed  from  fome  imperfeft  fpecimens  of  a tree  found  in 
the  ifie  of  Bourbon,  feems  to  differ  from  cupania  chiefly  in 
having  a two-celled  capfuie. 

CUPAR,  or  Coupar  of  Fife,  in  Geography , a royal 
burgh,  and  county  town  of  Fifefhire,  Scotland,  is  feated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Eden,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county. — It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a parifh,  which  compre- 
hends an  area  of  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Eden.  The  borough,  at  an 
early  period,  was  poffeffed  by  the  thanes  of  Fife,  who  held 
their  courts  of  jullice  here.  It  is  now  a refpeHable  well- 
built  town,  with  paved  llreets  ; and  is  governed  by  a provoft, 
three  bailies,  a dean  of  guild,  and  thirteen  counfellors. 
Among  the  public  ftru&ures  of  the  town,  the  church,  with 
a handfome  fpire,  is  prominent.  Next  to  which  is  the  court- 
room and  town-houfe  ; but  the  public  gaol  for  the  county 
is  reprobated  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  communication  to  fir 
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John  Sinclair,  as  mean,  filthy,  and,  in  every  refpedt,  disgrace- 
ful to  the  cbara&er  of  the  place,  and  of  the  diftrift.  In 
Cupar  and  its  neighbourhood,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
coarfe  linens  is  manufactured  : and  it  is  ftated,  that  “about 
i$oo,ooo  yards  are  annually  ftamped”  in  this  town.  The 
linen  merchants  are  faid  to  pay  annually  about  45,000/.  to 
the  manufacturers.  In  the  year  1794,  223  looms  were  em- 
ployed in  this  bulinefs.  Here  are  all'o  fome  confiderable  tan- 
yards,  and  a bleach -field  ; alfo  brick  and  tile-fields.  In  the 
year  1S00,  Cupar  contained  796  houfes,  and  4463  inhabit- 
ants. Sinclair’:;  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland. 

Cupar,  orCotPERof  Angus,  fo  named,  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  Cupar  in  Fifefhire,  Scotland,  is  a confiderable  town  and 
parilh,  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  and  lying  partly  in 
Angus,  and  partly  in  Perthlhire.  The  parifli  occupies  an  area 
of  above  five  miles  in  length,  by  one  in  breadth,  and  contains 
nearly  2400  acres.  The  lands  are  moftly  inclofed  ; and  agri- 
culture has  been  progreffively  improving  for  the  lalt  twenty 
years.  In  the  parilh  are  five  mills,  and  a confiderable  linen 
manufactory,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  partly  eftimatcd, 
when  it  is  known,  that  in  the  year  1792  there  were  97,810 
yards  of  brown  linen  ftamped  here.  At  the  bleach-field  of 
Balgirfho,  about  200,000  yards  are  annually  whitened. 
The  population  of  the  parifh,  in  1793,  according  to  the 
report  in  fir  John  Sinclair’s  ftatiftical  work,  was  207 6,  “an 
increafe  of  585  within  the  preceding  forty  years.  According 
to  the  reports  of'41  Geo.  III.  A.  I).  1800,  the  parifh 
then  contained,  in  the  Perth  divilion,  420  houfes,  and  2169 
inhabitants ; and  in  the  Angus  divilion  59  houfes,  and  247 
inhabitants;  making  a total  of  479  houfes,  and  2416  per- 
fons.  In  the  parifh  are  the  veftiges  of  an  encampment,  of  a 
fquare  form,  comprehending  about  24  acres,  and  faid  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  army  of  Agricola,  in  his  feventh 
expedition.  (See  Roy’s  Military  Antiquities.)  Within 
the  vallum  of  this  fortrefs,  Malcolm  IV.  in  1142,  founded, 
and  richly  endowed,  ail  abbey  for  Ciftercian  monks.  Paits 
of  the  building  remain. 

The  town  is  feated  on  a rivulet,  which  divides  it,  and  alfo 
the  counties.  It  is  12  miles  from  Perth,  and  nearly  the 
fame  diftance  from  Dundee.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on 
Tuefday,  and  four  annual  fairs.  In  the  year  1781,  a tannery 
was  formed  here,  and  has  produced  fo  much,  as  to  turn  out, 
in  one  year,  2600  hides  of  leather.  The  town  has  gradually 
improved  ; and  its  ftreets  are  provided  with  lamps  and  pave- 
ments. Sinclair’s  Statiflical  Account  of  Scotland. 

CUPEA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Moldavia,  20  miles  N.  of  Suczava. 

CUPEL,  or  Cupellation,  in  Chemylry.  Cupellation 
is  a proctfs  employed  in  the  aflav  of  gold  and  fiiver,  by 
which  the  alloy,  or  bafe  metal,  with  which  any  fample  of 
the  noble  metals  may  be  mixed,  is  feparated,  and  its  propor- 
tion afcertained.  The  rationale  of  this  procefs  is  founded 
on  the  following  fatts. 

Of  all  the  metals  hitherto  difcovered,  three  alone  (name- 
ly,  gold,  fiiver,  and  platina,)  are  incapable  of  being  oxy- 
dated  or  rufled  by  mere  expofure  to  air,  either  when  folid 
or  in  fufion  ; and  hence  gold  and  fiiver  anciently  acquired 
the  name  of  noble  metals.  All  other  metals  tarrufh  and  are 
oxydated  when  kept  in  fufion  in  open  vefftls,  (fome  wich 
extreme  eafe,  others  not  without  difficulty,)  fo  that  by 
conftantly  removing  the  flcin  of  oxyd  as  it  forms,  and  ex- 
pofing  frefh  furfaces  to  the  air,  the  whole  metal  may  be 
finally  changed  into  oxyd.  Hence  when  a mixture  of  a 
noble  and  a bafe  metal  (or  in  other  words,  of  a metal  un- 
changed, and  o-f  one  oxydable  by  fufion,)  are  melted  and 
expofcd  to  air,  the  bafe  metal  gradually  changes  to  an 
©xyd,  and  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  coloured  fcales  or 
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glaffy  pellicles,  and  the  noble  metal  remains  unaltered. 
This  frparation,  however,  is  not  in  ail  cafes  equally  accu- 
rate, for  where  the  alloy  or  bafe  metal  is  not  very  eafily 
oxydable,  and  where  the  proportion  of  the  alloy  to  the 
nobie  metal  is  but  fmall,  the  affinity  which  the  latter  exer- 
cifcs  towards  the  former  is  fo  grest,  and  increafes  fo  much 
with  the  decreafing  proportion  of  the  alloy,  as  to  proteCt  it 
compleatly  from  any  further  aCtion  of  the  air,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  the  metallic  ffate.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  fiiver  and  copper  are  kept  in  fufion  in 
an  open  vefTel,  a cruft  of  brown  oxyd  of  copper  readily 
forms,  which,  if  removed,  is  fucceeded  by  other  crufts  that 
continue  to  be  produced,  but  with  increafing  difficulty, 
till  the  copper  is  only  about  a twelfth  of  the  mafs  ; but  af- 
ter this  point  fcarcely  any  continuance  of  heat  will  compleat 
the  oxydation  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  alloy. 

The  fame,  however,  does  not  take  with  lead  when  alloy- 
ed with  fiiver,  for  on  fufing  the  mixed  mafs  the  lead  fpeed- 
ily  oxydates  on  the  furface,  and  at  the  fame  time  vitrifies 
into  litharge,  and  if  this  is  removed,  every  particle  of  lead 
may  be  thus  extracted,  and  the  fiiver  alone  left  behind  per- 
fectly pure. 

Now  it  is  found  that  when  a triple  alloy  of  fiiver,  copper, 
and  lead,  is  mixed  together  (the  quantity  of  lead  being 
feveral  times  greater  than  that  of  the  copper)  the  oxydabili- 
ty  of  the  copper  is  fo  much  increafed  by  the  prefence  of  the 
lead,  owing  to  the  affinity  of  the  two  oxyds,  and  the  folu- 
bility  of  the  copper  oxyd  in  that  of  the  lead  when  in  fufion, 
that  the  fiiver  is  no  longer  able  to  proteCt  any  portion cf  the 
copper  from  oxydation,  and  the  whole  alloy  is  removed 
from  the  noble  metal,  even  to  the  laft  fenfible  particle. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  principle  on  which  the  procefs  of 
cupellation  is  founded,  namely,  that  of  mixing  the  alloyed 
noble  metal  with  a confiderable  portion  of  lead,  expofing 
the  whole  to  a melting  heat  with  accefs  of  air,  and  thus 
converting  to  an  oxyd  both  the  lead  and  every  other  bafe 
metal  prefent  in  the  mafs,  till  the  noble  metal  is  left  behind 
perftZftly  pure. 

This  procefs  is  performed  both  in  the  large  way  in  ex- 
tracting fiiver  from  the  ore  and  refining  it,  and  in  the  fmall 
way  in  allaying  thofe  mixtures  of  gold  and  fiiver  with  differ- 
ent alloys  which  are  ufed  in  fuch  large  quantities  for  plate, 
coin,  &c.  & c.  The  former,  indeed,  is  technically  called 

refining,  and  the  latter  only  cupellation,  and  fome  little 
variation  in  the  management  of  each  takes  place,  but  the 
principle  in  both  is  precifely  the  fame. 

Cupellation  is  ufually  performed  in  a furnace  contrived 
for  the  purpofe,  and  capable  of  giving  a pretty  intenfeheat. 
The  body  of  the  furnace  is  a hollow  four-fided  prifm,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  fixed  an  earthen  veffel  called  a muffle,  of 
an  oven  lhape,  vaulted  at  top,  entirely  open  at  one  end,  and 
with  a flat  floor  at  bottom.  The  open  end  of  the  muffle 
comes  in  clofe  contaCt  with  a correfponding  hole  in  the  fide 
of  the  furnace,  and  is  luted  to  it,  and  the  clofed  end  pro- 
jects as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  furnace.  By  this  contrivance 
the  muffle  is  heated  by  the  fuel  round  it,  whilft  not  a par- 
ticle of  the  burning  charcoal  can  fall  into  its  cavity,  and  a 
gradation  of  heat  is  alfo  obtained  within  it,  being  the  moil 
intenfe  at  the  clofed  end  which  is  in  the  centre  oi  the  fire, 
and  the  leaft  at  the  open  end  contiguous  with  the  hole  in 
the  fide  of  the  furnace.  The  cavity  of  the  muffle  being 
large  in  comparifon  with  the  veffels  which  it  is  to  contain, 
a confiderable  body  of  heated  air  is  conftantly  circulating 
over  the  melted  metal,  which  is  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  con- 
ftant  oxydation  of  the  lead  and  alloy  on  which  the  procefs 
of  cupellation  depends. 

But  as  it  would  be  nearly  impracticable  to  keep  up  the 
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requisite  heat  within  the  muffle,  whilH  one  fide  was  entirely 
open  to  the  external  air,  a fmall  veftibule  or  fhrlt  of  iron  is 
made  to  project  a few  inches  from  this  opening,  on  which 
feveral  long  cylinders  of  charcoal  are  heaped  up  whilit  the 
procefs  is  going  on,  which  take  fire  by  touching  the  end  of 
the  red-hot  muffle,  and  partially  block  up  the  opening,  fo 
as  fully  to  heat  the  outer  air  in  palling  to  it. 

The  melted  metal  is  contained  in  fmall  earthen  veffels 
called  cupels,  which  are  fmall  fohd  cubes  or  cylinders  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  acrofs,  and  with  a fmall  de- 
preflion  at  top  which  lodges  the  melted  globule.  The  cu- 
pels may  be  made  of  any  earth  of  little  cohefion,  fuch  as 
the  alhes  left  after  the  lixiviation  of  the  faline  refidue  of 
burnt  wood,  which  are  much  ufed  in  refining ; but  for  cu- 
pellation, or  allaying  in  the  fmall  quantities,  the  cupels  are 
made  entirely  of  bone-alh  or  phofphat  of  lime,  which 
pofftffcs  the  qualities  of  porofity  and  infulibility  in  an  eminent 
degree.  This  is  ground  to  a fine  powder,  then  a little 
moiftened  with  water,  and  the  mafs  (which  poffeffes  fcarce- 
ly  any  cohefion)  is  forcibly  ftruck  into  an  iron  or  a brafs 
mould,  where  it  takes  the  requifite  form,  and  on  drying 
becomes  folid  enough  for  ufe.  The  cupels  are  fo  fmall 
that  feveral  of  them  may  be  ranged  fide  by  fide  on  the  floor 
of  the  muffle,  and  they  are  fo  extremely  porous  that  the 
fufed  oxyd  of  lead  finks  into  their  fubftance  with  as  much 
eafe  as  water  into  a lump  of  chalk,  but  all  of  the  globule  of 
metal  that  remains  in  the  metallic  ftate  is  detained  in  the 
little  cavity  on  their  furface.  It  Ihou'ld  be  obferved,  that 
the  cupels  cannot  abforb  more  than  their  own  weight  of 
litharge  at  the  utmoft,  fo  that  the  quantity  of  metal  ufed 
and  the  required  proportion  of  lead  mull  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Exoerience  has  (hewn  the  extreme  accuracy  and  nicety 
of  manipulation  requifite  to  conduct  cupellation  with  uni- 
form exaftnefs,  and  yet  there  is  no  procels  in  which  accu- 
racy is  of  more  real  importance,  lince  the  quantities  ope- 
rated on  are  at  moll  only  a few  grains,  which  are  taken 
as  famples  of  the  purity  and  confequent  value  of  very  large 
maffes  of  gold  and  filver.  Hence,  too,  feales  and  weights  of 
uncommon  delicacy  are  required. 

Cupellation  of  Silver. 

For  the  allay  of  filver  a clean  piece  of  the  metal  is  taken, 
which  is  not  more  than  36  grains,  and  lefs  if  the  alloy  ap- 
pears abundant,  is  laminated,  and  weighed  with  the  utmolt 
care.  It  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  Iheet-lead  of  the 
proper  weight,  or  both  the  filver  and  lead  are  folded  in 
paper  ready  for  ufe.  The  purity  of  the  lead  is  important ; 
for  all  lead  naturally  contains  a little  filver,  which,  if  not 
removed,  might  make  a fenlible  er-ror  in  the  allay.  The 
lead  is,  therefore,  always  revived  from  litharge  ; in  which 
Hate  it  is  remarkably  pure,  and  contains  no  more  than  ■§ 
grain  of  filver  in  the  pound,  which  quantity  may  be  entirely 
uegle£led. 

The  mode  of  proportioning  the  quantity  of  lead  to  the 
eftisnated  quantity  of  alloy  in  the  tilver  will  be  prefently 
noticed. 

The  fire  being  kindled,  and  the  floor  of  the  muffle 
fprinkled  with  chalk,  to  prevent  the  cupels  from  being  glued 
to  it  in  the  procefs,  the  muffle  and  empty  cupels  are  firll 
made  fully  red-hot,  and  the  cylinders  of  charcoal  are  put 
ngainit  the  open  end  of  the  muffle,  as  already  deloribed. 
The  filver  and  lead  are  then  dropped  into  the  cupel,  and 
the  charcoal  replaced.  The  metals  immediately  melt  toge- 
ther ; and,  when  red-hot,  the  following  appearances  take 
place.  The  melted  globule  begins  to  fend  off  denfe  fumes, 
which  rife  to  the  roof  of  the  muffle,  and  at  the  fame  time 
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a thin  llream  of  red  fufed  matter  is  feen  conftantly  flowing 
down  the  fi  les  of  the  g'obule  to  the  furface  of  the  cupel, 
through  which  it  finks.  This  fume  is  the  oxyd  of  lead  evapo- 
rated by  the  heat,  and  the  llream  of  fufed  matter  is  the  melted 
litharge,  together  with  the  copper  or  other  alloy  of  the 
filver  which  is  thus  extracted  from  it.  In  proportion  to 
the  intenfity  of  the  heat  are  the  denfity  of  the  fume,  the 
violence  with  which  it  is  given  off,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  melted  oxyd  circulates , as  it  is  termed,  or  fall3 
down  the  fides  of  the  metal.  As  the  cupellation  advances, 
the  melted  globule  becomes  rounder,  and  its  furface  more 
flreaky,  till,  in  about  filteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  circumflances,  all  the  lead  and  alloy  are  vitrified  and  ab- 
forbed  by  the  cupel,  the  lall  portions  of  litharge  colledl  in 
large  bright  ftreaks,  which  difappmr  with  great  rapidity, 
(hewing  the  melted  metal  beneath  bright  with  iridefeent  co- 
lours, which  fuddenly  after  becomes  opake,  and  exquifitely 
white  and  brilliant,  exhibiting  the  clean  furface  of  pure 
melted  filver.  This  lall  appearance  is  called  the  lightning  of 
the  metal,  and  it  is  highly  beautiful,  as  if  a red  curtain  was 
fuddenly  withdrawn  Jrom  the  metal.  The  operation  is  now 
finifhed,  and  the  cupel  is  drawn  forwards  to  the  open  fide 
of  the  muffle,  that  it  may  cool  gradually  before  it  is  removed  ; 
for,  if  it  were  fuddenly  fixed,  the  globule  is  apt  to  (hoot 
into  an  arborefeent  furface  in  the  a£t  of  congealing,  by 
which  fmall  particles  are  thrown  out  of  the  cupel  and  loft, 
and  the  affay  is  fpoiled. 

In  the  cupeilations  made  at  the  mint  affay-office,  two 
affays  are  made  of  the  fame  metal,  and  no  fenfible  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  two  buttons  is  allowed  to  pafs, 
as  afeertained  by  feales,  that  turn  with  the  T1^th  of  a 
grain. 

The  procefs  is  confidered  as  well  performed  when  the 
button  of  filver  adheres  but  (lightly  to  the  cupel ; when  its 
fliape  is  very  conliderably  globular,  and  not  flattened  at  the 
margin  ; when  it  is  quite  white,  clean  and  brilliant,  and  not 
fouled  or  fpotted  with  any  remaining  litharge.  In  this  ftate 
o(  purity,  the  furface  of  the  button  is  never  quite  fmooth, 
but  is  lomewhat  fcaiy  or  ftriated,  the  effect  of  a very  ftrong 
tendency  to  cry ftallization,  which  perfectly  pure  filver  pof- 
feffes,  but  is  not  found  in  plate  or  alloyed  metal.  Under 
the  microfeope,  this  irregularity  of  furface  is  dill  more  ob- 
fervable,  and  the  feales  feem  to  incline  to  a pentagonal 
form. 

Where  the  alloy  of  the  filver  is  only  copper,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafe,  the  cupel  round  the  button  is  ftained  of  a brown 
grey. 

The  management  of  the  fire  in  cupellation  is  of  great  im- 
portance. If  it  is  fo  intenfe  that  the  cupel  can  fcarcely  be 
diftinguiflied  from  the  muffle,  and  the  fume  of  litharge  can 
hardly  be  difeerned  through  the  dazzling  heat,  not  only 
much  of  the  lead  is  volatilized  to  mere  wafte,  but  even  a 
portion  of  the  filver  is  carried  off  along  with  it,  which 
renders  the  affay  inaccurate.  Even  filver  alone,  and  in  the 
greatell  purity,  may  be  evaporated  by  intenfe  heat  as  M. 
Tillet  (an  ingenious  French  chemill,  and  mailer  of  the  mint 
at  Paris)  found,  by  an  experiment,  in  which  a button  of  pure 
filver  was  intenfely  heated  for  two  hours,  and  had  loft  there- 
by no  lefs  than  0f  ns  weight.  If  one  vtffel  is  inverted 
over  another  that  contains  the  filver,  in  this  cafe  the  innde 
of  the  upper  one  is  found  ftudded  with  minute  globules  of 
filver,  when  viewed  through  a common  lens.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  fire  is  too  flack  in  cupellation,  the  litharge 
is  not  fully  melted  as  it  forms,  and,  therefore,  is  not  abforbed 
by  the  cupel,  but  lies  on  the  furface  as  a red  fcoria,  and  the 
circulation  is  very  fluggiih,  The  proper  medium  of  heat 
is,  when  every  thing  within  the  muffle  is  fully  red-hot  j when 
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the  fume  of  litharge  is  abundant,  and  vifibly  rifes  to  the  top  ; 
and  when  the  circulation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  button 
continues  very  globular.  Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs, 
the  heat  fhould  be  increafed  as  the  button,  by  the  conftant 
abftradlion  of  the  lead,  becomes  conftantly  lefs  ealily 
fufible. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  cupellation  all  the 
alloy  of  the  iilver  is  carried  down  into  the  cupel  along  with, 
and  dilfolved  in  the  litharge,  provided  lead  enough  be  ufed. 
But  it  was  a!fo  found  by  M.  Tillet,  that  a fmall  portion  of 
the  fiiver  is  at  the  fame  time  carried  down  with  the  lead  ; 
fo  that,  when  perfectly  pure  iilver  is  cupelled  with  lead  of 
known  purity,  the  button  ot  iilver  left  after  the  procefs 
never  weighs  quite  fo  much  as  before,  even  though  the 
heat  employed  is  fo  moderate  as  not  to  volatilize  any  of  the 
iilver.  As  a proof  that  fome  of  the  fiiver  is  carried  down 
into  the  cupel,  M.  Tibet  ground  this  veffel  to  powder,  and 
fufed  it  with  a reducing  flux,  whereby  he  recovered  nearly 
all  the  lead  that  had  been  ufed,  and  which  now  contained 
ten  times  as  much  fiiver  as  its  natural  retent  of  this  noble 
metal,  nine  tenths  of  which,  therefore,  mull  have  been 
derived  from  the  button  of  fiiver  during  cupellation.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  cupelling  this  lead,  per  fe,  it  left  behind  all 
this  excefs  of  fiiver,  and  now  only  carried  down  its  natural 
retent,  which  amounts  to  about  T ytz>  or  half  a grain  in  a 
pound  French. 

It  remains  to  give  the  proportions  of  lead  to  alloy,  which 
have  been  found  the  moft  ufeful  in  cupellation,  and  the  method 
of  ellimating  the  quantity  of  alloy  previous  to  this  operation, 
with  fufficient  exattnefs  to  guide  the  artift.  The  ancient 
affayers  ufed  for  this  purpofe  fmall  flips  or  bars  of  metal, 
made  with  pure  fiiver  and  copper,  in  known  proportions,  in 
a regularly  increaflng  ftries,  from  the  leafk  to  the  greateft 
quantity  of  alloy  ufually  required.  Thefe  fets  of  bars  were 
called  touch-needles ; and,  by  comparing  the  fiiver  to  be 
affayed  witl^  thefe  needles,  in  colour,  tenacity,  and  other 
external  marks,  its  proportion  of  alloy  was  gueffed  at  with 
fufficient  accuracy  to  determine  the  quantity  of  lead  required 
in  the  cupellation.  Thefe  needles  are  now,  however,  almolt 
totally  difufed  in  f Iver-affaying,  as  an  experienced  afiayer  is 
able  to  judge  of  the  finenefs  of  fiver,  with  quite  fufficient 
accuracy,  by  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  cut,  the  colour  and 
grain  of  the  frelh-cut  furface,  the  malleability,  the  appear- 
ances on  being  heated  red-hot,  and  other  tokens. 

The  proportion  of  alloy  (if  copper)  to  the  fiiver  being 
found  with  fufficient  exa&nefs,  that  of  the  lead  is  thus 
eftimated.  Copper,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  requires  from  10 
to  14  times  its  weight  of  lead  for  complete  fcorification  on 
the  cupel.  But  all  admixtures  of  fine  metal  tend  to  protedl 
the  copper  from  the  adtion  of  the  litharge,  the  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  fine  metal.  Thus,  when  one  part 
of  copper  is  mixed  with  three  of  fiiver,  no  lefs  than  40 
parts  of  lead  are  required ; and  one  part  of  copper  with 
J.T  of  fiiver  require  72  parts  ®f  lead.  It  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  a confiderable  difference  in  the  refpeft- 
ive  proportions  of  lead  to  copper  is  obferved  by  different 
affayers,  though  the  general  principle  of  increafing  the  lead 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fine  metal  is  indifputable. 

The  following  table  will  fhew  fome  of  the  proportions  uftd 
in  the  French  mint,  as  given  by  M.  Tibet,  and  alfo  others 
ufed  -by  the  German  chemilts,  as  given  by  Gren  : 
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Cupellation  of  Gold. 

The  procefs  of  cupellation  is  the  fame  for  gold  as  for  fiiver, 
the  alloy,  in  both  inffances,  being  worked  off  by  lead  ; but  fe- 
veral  curious  circumftances  take  place  with  mixtures  of  gold 
with  other  metals,  which  are  not  eafily  explicable.  When  pure 
gold  is  mixed  with  lead  and  cupelled,  the  whole  of  the  lead 
is  not  feparated,  as  it  is  with  pure  fiiver,  but  a fmall  portion 
remains  combined  with  the  gold  fufficient  to  impair  its  co, 
lour  and  du&ility.  If,  btfides  gold  and  lead,  the  mixture 
contains  copper  to  the  amount  of  of  the  gold,  the  whole 
of  the  lead  will  now  be  feparated  in  cupellation,  but  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  copper  will  remain.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
above  ingredients,  the  alloy  contains  a fomewhat  greater 
proportion  of  fiiver  than  it  does  of  copper,  this  latter  is  fepa- 
rated by  cupellation,  but  a little  of  the  lead  remains.  But 
if  the  amount  of  fiiver  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  gold, 
all  the  lead  and  copper  are  feparated,  and  only  the  gold 
and  fiiver  remain. 

As,  therefore,  the  objeft  of  cupellation  is  to  feparate  the 
whole  of  the  alloy  of  bafe  metal,  it  is  neceffary,  in  affaying 
gold,  to  add  firff  a very  confiderable  quantity  of  fiiver,  then 
to  work  off  the  copper,  and  other  bafe  metal,  by  lead  on 
the  cupel,  and  afterwards  to  feparate  the  gold  and  fiiver  by 
the  procefs  of  parting,  as  it  is  called,  by  means  of  nitric 
acid. 

The  affay  of  gold,  therefore,  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  fiiver,  and  requires  the  intervention  of  this  latter 
metal.  The  quantity  of  fiiver  muff,  as  already  men- 
tioned, be  at  lead  equal  to  that  of  the  gold,  to  enable  the 
lead  to  extradf  all  the  copper  in  cupellation  ; but,  in  faft, 
the  fiiver  is  generally  three  times  as  much  as  the  gold,  other- 
wife,  though  all  the  copper  may  be  removed  by  'a  much 
lefs  proportion,  the  fubfequent  feparation  of  the  fiiver  from 
the  gold  by  nitric  acid  cannot  well  take  place.  For  it  is 
found  that,  unlefs  the  fiiver  be  in  this  large  quantity,  the 
gold,  which  is  not  itfelf  touched  by  the  nitric  acid,  alfo 
protects  a portion  of  the  fiiver  from  the  acid,  and  the  repa- 
ration is  not  complete. 

The  cupellation  of  gold  therefore  is  conduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : the  quantity  of  copper  or  other  alloy  pre- 
fent,  being  firff  eftimated  as  accurately  as  poffibie  in  the 
way  that  will  be  prefintly  mentioned,  as  much  fine  fiiver  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  as  will  make  the  gold  only  a fourth  of 
the  mafs  when  the  bafe  alloy  has  been  removed.  If  th«  gold 
is  already  alloyed  with  any  fiiver,  a proper  allowance  is  of 
courfe  made  for  the  eftimated  quantity.  This  propor- 
tioning of  the  fiiver  to  the  gold,  and  melting  them  together, 
is  called  quartation,  the  gold  being  reduced  thereby  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  mals  of  noble  metal.  To  the  mixture  the  re- 
quifite  quantity  of  lead  is  then  added  (which  is  nearly  the 
lame  as  in  fiiver  affaying)  and  the  cupellation  is  conduced 
exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  only  that  a higher  heat  may  be 
be  given,  as  the  fiiver  in  this  mixture  is  not  volatilized  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  as  it  is  in  mere  fiiver  affaying.  The  lightning • 
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takes  place  here  alfo„when  every  particle  of  lead  and  other 
bafe  metal  is  removed,  and  only  the  gold  and  filver  are  left 
on  the  cupel. 

The  feparation  of  thefe  noble  metals  by  nitric  acid,  and 
the  exaft  procefs  of  parting,  will  be  defcribed  under  Gold. 
It  may  be  juft  mentioned,  however,  that  the  button  is  firlt 
flattened,  and  then  rolled  out  into  a fmall  cod,  and  then  put 
into  a glafs,  and  w ith  boiling  nitric  acid,  bv  which  all  the 
fil  ver  is  extracted,  and  the  gold  alone  is  left  behind  in  per- 
feft  purity. 

The  quantity  of  alloy  in  any  mixture  of  gold  with  other 
metals  is  eftimated  previous  to  cupellation,  partly  by  the 
general  appearance  (the  nature  of  the  alloy  being  known) 
and  partly  by  the  ufe  of  the  tonch-ftone.  In  judging  by 
the  general  appearance  alone  much  advantage  may  be  de- 
rived  from  touch-needles,  but  the  cafe  is  more  complicated 
here  th  an  in  filver  allaying,  fince  three  metals  at  leaft  are  con- 
cerned in  gold  affaying,  namtly,  gold,  filver,  and  copper. 
Therefore  if  thefe  needles  areufed,  there  muft  be  feveral  fets 
of  them  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  alloy. 

The  tiial  by  the  touchftone  is  another  fimple  and  very 
ingenious  method  of  forming  fome  eftimate  of  the  proportion 
of  alloy  in  any  gold  mixture.  For  this  purpofe  the  piece  of 
metal  to  be  tried  is  rubbed  hard  upon  a piece  of  black  bafalt 
or  black  pottery,  fo  as  to  make  a broad  bright  metallic  ftreak 
by  the  abrafion  of  fome  of  the  metal.  This  (hews  at  once 
the  true  colour  of  the  alloy,  which  may  alfo  be  compared 
with  another  ftreak  made  by  a touch-needle  befide  it.  A 
drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  is  then  fpread  upon  the  ftreak, 
and  after  remaining  about  ten  feconds,  it  is  wafhed  off,  and 
the  effeft  obferved.  If  the  ftreak  preferves  its  golden  co- 
lour unaltered,  the  metal  is  judged  to  have  a certain  degree 
offinenefs,  as  gold  is  infoluble  in  this  acid;  if  it  looks  red, 
dull,  and  coppery,  it  is  lefs  fine ; if  the  ftreak  is  almoft  en- 
tirely effaced,  the  metal  contains  very  little  gold  ; and  thus 
by  the  afliftance  of  this  acid,  an  experienced  affayer  will  come 
at  a fufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  alloy 
to  guide  him  in  the  addition  of  lead  and  filver  in  the  cupel- 
lation. It  is  found  however  that  though  pure  nitric  acid 
will  readily  diffolve  copper  fingly,  it  will  not  aft  feniibly  on 
this  metal,  when  in  mixture  with  twice  its  weight  of  gold, 
fo  effeftually  does  the  gold  proteft  the  copper  againft  this 
powerful  acid.  But  if  a fmall  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  is 
added,  the  copper  will  be  diffolved  when  the  gold  is  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  'mixture,  and  thus  the  power  of 
this  teft  is  much  extended.  Vauquelin,  in  his  “ Manuel  de 
PEffayeur,”  recommends  for  this  purpofe  an  acid  compofed 
of  98  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1.34  Ip.  g.,  2 parts  of  muriatic 
acid  of  1. 1 73  fp.  gr.,  and  25  parts  of  water.  This  does 
indeed  compofe  a nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  is  the  proper 
folvent  for  gold,  but  the  gold  on  the  tonch-ftone  is  not  in 
this  cafe  fenfibly  afted  on,  owing  to  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
application,  and  the  Very  fmall  proportion  of  muriatic 
acid. 

Touching  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  determining  the  value  of 
wrought  trinkets  which  cannot  fpare  fo  much  as  8 or  10 
grains  fora  regular  allay. 

Cupellation  of  Alloys  of  Platina. 

On  account  of  the  great  fpecific  gravity  of  platina,  it  was 
long  apprehended  that  gold  might  be  adulterated  with  it  to 
a confiderable  degree  without  being  eafily  detefted,  for  as 
platina  is  equally  unoxydable  by  air  as  gold  and  filver,  it 
cannot  be  fcorified  by  lead  on  cupel,  and  being  infoluble 
in  nitric  acid  its  feparation  from  gold  is  not  readily  efFefted. 
It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  deteft  this  metal  when  mixed 
with  gold  cr  filver  even  in  very  fmall  proportion. 


Gold  alloyed  with  fo  little  as  on c per  cent,  of  platina  and 
cupelled  in  the  ufua!  way,  with  thrice  its  weight  of  filver, 
differs  from  gold  and  ilivtr  alone  in  requiring  a much  greater 
heat  for  cupellation  and  compleat  fufion  of  the  button  ; other- 
wife,  when  ail  the  lead  is  worked  off,  the  button  remains 
fiat,  like  a piece  of  money,  and  its  furface  knotty.  Even 
when  the  button  is  well  fufed  its  edges  are  much  thicker, 
and  rounder  than  in  common  gold  affays,  its  colour. duller, 
and  efpecjaliy  it  appears  remarkably  cryftallized  on  its  fur- 
face.  Alfo  in  cupellation,  when  the  laft  portions  of  lead 
are  worked  off,  the  button  appears  pafty.  fcarceiy  iridefeent, 
and  does  not  lighten,  or  become  fuddenly  brilliant  as  filver 
and  gold  alone,  or  gold  and  filver  do. 

Silver  bears  alloying  with  platina  better  than  gold  does ; 
but  this  is  never  done  fraudulently.  When  the  platina  does 
not  exceed  5 per  cent,  of  the  filver,  it  works  eafily  on  the 
cupel,  but  the  lightning  is  lefs  obfervable  than  with  pure  filver, 
and,  in  particular,  the  property  of  cryftallizing  is  ftill  more 
confpicuous.  When  the  platina  amounts  to  a quarter  of  the 
mixture,  the  button  or  cupel  flattens,  and  becomes  pafty 
even  before  all  the  lead  is  run  off,  and  its  furface  fhoots  up 
into  knobs  which,  when  feen  by  a magnifier,  appear  clufters 
of  cryltalline  points. 

Some  remarkable  occurrences  take  place  with  the  alloys 
of  gold  or  filver  with  platina,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
which  will  be  mentioned  tinder  that  metal. 

CUPER,  Gilbert,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the  duchy 
of  Guelderland,  in  1644:  his  early  education  was  at  Nirne- 
guen,  and  he  linifhed  his  ftudies  under  Gronovius  at  Ley- 
den. At  the  age  of  25  he  was  appointed  proftffor  of  hif- 
tory  at  Deventer.  He  was  alfo  raifed  to  the  principal  of- 
fices of  the  magiftracy  of  that  city.  Here  he  died  in  1716. 
He  publifhed  many  works  of  confiderable  merit;  particu- 
larly “ Obfervations  on  various  Greek  and  Latin  Authors;’5 
“ A Colleftion  of  ancient  Monuments  relative  to  Egypt;” 
“An  Explanation  of  the  Apotheofis  of  Homer;”  and  a 
“ lliftory  of  the  Three  Gordians.”  Pie  maintained  a friendly 
correfpondence  with  the  principal  literary  charafters  of  his 
time,  by  whom  he  was  highly  efteemed,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning.  He  was  elefted  foreign  member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  inferiptions  at  Paris.  Moreri. 

CUPERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Thrace, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zurule. 

CUPERTINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto;  miles  N.E.  of  Narclo. 

CUPHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  European 
Sarmatia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  near  the  Niger. 

Cupha,  or  Kupha.  See  Cufa. 

CUPHEA,  in  Botany.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  129.  Willd. 
952.  Gtert.  235.  Juft.  332.  Vent.  3.  304.  Clafs  and 
order,  dodecandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Salicariaj  Juft. 
Calycanthemce ; Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  ftriated, 
five  or  fix  toothed,  upper  tooth  broader,  permanent.  Cor. 
Petals  five  or  fix,  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  the 
two  upper  ones  larger.  Stam.  Filaments  ten  or  twelve,  in 
three  ranks,  unequal,  two  of  them  fhorter  and  more  hairy; 
anthers  rouridilh.  Pifl.  Germ  egg  fhaped  ; ftyle  permanent. 
Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  one-celled,  valvelefs,  covered  by  the 
calyx,  and  burfting  irregularly  with  it  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  receptacle  of  the  feeds.  Seeds  from  five  to  ten,  lenti- 
cular, ereft,  attached  to  the  filiform  lateral  branches  of  a 
columnar,  triquetrous,  free,  cartilaginous  receptacle. 

Eft.  Ch.  Ca'yx  five  or  fix-toothed,  unequal.  Petals  five 
©r  fix,  unequal,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Capfule  mac- 
celled;  receptacle  triquetrous. 
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Sp.  C,  vifcofflma,  Jacq.  hort.  a.  8j.  PI.  iff.  Lam. 
1M.  PI,  407.  Gaert.  tab.  44.  fig.  9.  (Lythrum  cuphea; 
.Linn.  }un.  Supp.  249.  Balfamona  Pinto;  Vandell.  fafc. 
iff  1.  15.  tab.  3.  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  cylin- 
drical, erect,  pubefeent-vifeid,  purplifh,  branched.  Leaves 
oppofite,  petioled,  ovate-oblong,  quite  entire,  even-fur- 
faced, Flowers  purple,  lateral,  folitary,  on  (hort  peduncles; 
calyx  fvvollen  at  the  bafe,  pubefeent-vifeid  ; nedtary  a re- 
flexed  lcale  within  the  gibbous  part  of  the  calyx.  Capfule 
hurtling  longitudinally  by  the  protrufion  of  the  lengthened 
receptacle,  loaded  with  the  unripened  feeds,  which  come 
to  maturity  in  the  open  air.  A native  of  moift  fhady 
ground  in  Brazil.  It  is  readily  raifed  from  feed  in  our  bo- 
tanic gardens. 

CUPID,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  companions  of  Venus, 
and  the  god  of  love.  The  Cupids  Were  anciently  fuppofed 
to  be  very  numerous,  and  accordingly  they  were  the  off- 
fpring  of  different  parents;  but  there  were  two  which  were 
the  chief,  viz.  Eros , the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  who 
delighted  in  infpiring  Iris  votaries  with  refined  fentiments  of 
virtuous  love;  and  Anleros,  of  inferior,  and,  indeed,  con- 
trary character,  the  defeendant  of  Mars  and  Venus,  or,  as 
fome  fay,  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  The  former  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  caufe  of  love,  and  the  latter  is  reprefented  as  the 
canfe  of  its  ceafing ; and,  therefore,  the  antiquarians  at 
Florence  ufually  call  the  two  little  Cupids  at  the  foot  of  the 
Venus  of  Medici  by  the  names  of  Eros  and  Anteros ; and 
in  the  air  of  their  faces,  and  alfo  in  their  form  and  attitudes, 
there  i-s  fomething  that  correfponds  with  thefe  names;  the 
upper  one  being  lighter,  and  of  a more  plealing  afptft,  and 
the  lower  one  more  heavy  and  fullen.  Their  darts  are  of 
a different  nature;  that  of  Eros  golden,  which  procures 
love;  and  that  of  Anteros  leaden,  which  caufts  hatred. 

Cupid  is  commonly  reprefented  as  a child,  with  foft  and 
fine  hair,  almoit  always  naked,  of  a good  fhape,  inclining  to 
plumpnefs,  and  furnilhed  with  wings,  a bow,  quiver,  and 
darts,  and  fometimes  with  a lighted  torch.  The  ancient 
artifts  and  poets  reprefer, t Cupid  either  as  idle  and  play- 
ful., or  as  very  powerful,  and  governing  all  things,  fo  that 
Vem»s,  without  his  afiiftance,  is  weak  and  impotent.  Thus 
Vi’.gil,  .En.  i.  668. 

“ Nate,  meae  Vires,  mea  magna  potentia,  folus:” 

fometimes  carefiing,  and  fometimes  tormenting  the  goddefs 
Pfyche,  or  the  foul,  riding  in  a car  drawn  by  two  Pfyches, 
or  by  two  butterflies,  riding  on  a lion  ora  dolphin,  &c. 

The  famous  ftatuary  Praxiteles,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
1 14th  olympiad,  B.  C.  324,  acquired  great  honour,  by  his 
ftatues  of  Cupid.  The  orations  of  Cicero  againft  Verres 
have  given  celebrity  to  the  marble  Cupid,  which  the  orator 
repreients  as  a rival  to  one  dill  more  famous  by  the  fame  art- 
ill,  that  formed  the  p ide  and  the  wealth  of  the  Thefpians: 
- — a ftatue  fpared  by  Memmius,  when  he  plundered  the  cities 
of  Greece.  We  learn  from  Paufanias,  that  this  marble 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  the  idol  of  the  Thefpians, 
pcrilhed  (after  a variety  of  adventures)  in  a fire  at  Rome. 
It  has  been  faid  that  the  marchionefs  of  Mantua  poflefTed, 
in  the  year  1573,  the  Cupid  of  Prax-teles,  and  the  fleeping 
Cupid  of  Michatl  Angelo;  but  againft  this  fa£t  the  telti- 
mony  of  Paufanias  has  been  alleged.  Neverthelefs,  though 
the  Thefpian  datue  fuffered  the  fate  reported  by  Paufanias, 
the  marchionefs  might  poflefs  another  Cupid  executed  by 
Praxiteles;  becaufe  it  appears  that  there  exided  two  marble 
Cupids  of  acknow  edged  beauty,  by  this  illudrious  fculptor; 
and  am  ng  the  datuts  deferibed  by  C llidratus,  two  Cupids, 
by  the  lame  artill,  in  bronze,  are  celebrated  as  works  of  ex- 
quifite  perfection.  Oa  one  of  thefe,  perhaps,  the  following 


epigram  was  written;  though  Junius  imagined  that  it  was 
compofed  on  the  Thefpian  Cupid,  and  that  the  poet  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  turn  the  marble  into  brafs.  We  ihall 
fubjoin  a verfified  tranflation  of  this  Greek  tp'gram,  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  by  Grotius,  from  Mr.  Hayley’s  “ Eflay  on 
Sculpture.” 

f<  Julian,  the  Egyptian  prefedl,  on  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.” 

“ Praxiteles,  proud  Have  of  my  command, 

Thus  form’d  my  datue  with  his  fetter’d  hand, 

Me,  couch’d  within  him,  he  in  bronze  portray’d 
For  Phryne,  who  with  love  the  gift  repaid. 

She  made  her  captive  mine.  To  hearts  that  burn, 

Love  is  for  love  the  only  juft  return.” 

CUPIDO,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Tetrao;  which 
fee. 

CUPINOVA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Servia,  on  the 
river  Save;  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Belgrade. 

CUPIUS,  Jacobus,  in  Biography , a painter  of  quadru- 
peds, living  in  the  17th  century.  From  the  compolitions 
of  this  artid  R.  Perfyri  engraved  13  plates,  which  were 
publifhed  by  N.  Vilfcher  in  1641.  Htinecken. 

CUPOLA,  in  Architecture,  the  fame  with  dome. 

Tiie  word  is  Italian,  formed  of  the  barbarous  Latin  cup~ 
pola,  otherwife  called  ihola,  and  fornix. 

CUPPuE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  in  Myfia,  fitu- 
ated,  according  to  the  Itineiary  of  Antonine,  in  the  route 
from  Nicomedia  to  Viminacum. 

CUPPING,  in  Surgery,  is  one  of  the  modes  of  inviting 
blood  to  a particular  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a vedfel 
named  a Cupping-glass;  and  it  is  ufual,  after  the  appli- 
cation of  this  indrument,  to  employ  fcarifications,  for  the 
purpofe  of  extracting  the  accumulated  fluids.  The  compa- 
rative advantages  of  local  and  general  blood-letting  are  elfe- 
where  explained.  (See  the  articles  Bleeding  and  Scari- 
fication.) The  operation  of  cupping  is  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult; but  in  large  cities  it  is  very  much  confined  to  a parti- 
cular clafs  of  pradtidoners,  named  Cuppers,  who  extract 
blood  in  this  way  with  great  facility,  fometimes  to  the 
quantity  of  a pound  in  fix  or  feven  minutes.  Cupping  was 
praddfed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians, 
and  the  figure  of  a cupping-apparatus  may  be  feen  in  the 
furgical  works  of  Albucafis ; though  the  methods,  for- 
merly in  ufe,  were  not  nearly  fo  convenient  and  effedtual  as 
thofe  employed  by  the  moderns. 

When  a cupping-glafs  is  applied  alone,  without  fcarifying 
the  part,  this  operation  is  named  dry  cupping;  and  it  is  had 
recourfe  to  where  vve  defire  to  produce  a greater  flow  of 
blood  to  a part  than  is  ufual,  or  to  draw  the  mdk  into  wo- 
men’s brealts,  or  to  elongate  their  nipples,  &c.  The  im- 
mediate eftedl  of  cupping  any  part  is,  to  remove  the  fuper- 
incumbent  weight  of  the  atmofphere  upon  it,  and  thereby 
to  occafion  a relatively  greater  degree  of  preffure  on  the  ad- 
jacent parts.  The  blood  is  thus  urged  into  the  fmall  arte- 
ries and  veins,  fo  as  to  produce  a confiderable  rednefs  under 
the  cupping  glafs,  at  which  place  the  Ikin  is  alfo  much  ele- 
vated, and  rather  inflamed. 

The  exhauftion  of  the  air  from  the  cupping-glafs  is  gene- 
rally effected  either  by  an  air  pump,  cr  by  the  flame  of  a 
wax-taper;  but  the  latter  mode  is  now  commonly  preferred, 
and  is  much  the  moft  expeditious  method.  - When  blood  is 
to  be  drawn,  we  firft  ufe  the  glafs,  and  apply  the  fcarifica- 
tors  immediately  after  its  removal;  then  again  fix  the  glafs 
on  the  fame  fpot,  and  leave  it  there  till  the  blood  has  flowed 
freely.  To  remove  the  glafs,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  rai£e 
one  edge  of  it  a little,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air;  and  after  every 
removal,  the  ikin  ihould  be  wiped  clean  with  a fponge  and 
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warm  water,  to  keep  the  fcarfied  furface  in  a fit  ftate  for  a 
renewal  of  the  bleeding.  If  more  than  fix  or  eight  ounces 
of  blood  be  intended  to  be  extracted,  fcveral  glades,  and  as 
many  fcarifications,  will  be  required;  and  the  depth  of  the 
punctures  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
demanded,  unlefs  the  ftru&ure  of  the  part  forbids  our  mak- 
ing any  other  than  very  fuperficial  wounds.  No  other 
dreffing  is  required  after  cupping,  than  a piece  of  fine  old 
linen. 

Cupping  - Glafs,  is  a vefiel  formed  fomewhat  like  a bell, 
applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  in  performing  the  ope- 
ration above  delcribed.  Among  the  ancffnts  this  inltru- 
ment  was  compofed  of  horn,  wood,  brafs,  filver,  &c.  When 
a cupping  glafs  is  to  be  ufed  with  an  air-pump,  for  exhauft- 
ing  it,  a fmall  aperture  is  left  in  its  upper  part,  which  is 
covered  with  a valve;  but  when  the  air  is  to  be  excluded 
by  the  flame  of  a lamp,  &c.  it  mull  be  entire  at  its  upper 
part,  and  open  at  the  bottom  only. 

CUPPIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Filmland. 

CUPRiE,  or  Cuppa,  in  Ancient  Geography , a maritime 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  Picenum.  Ptolemy  places  it  between 
Tronto  and  Matrinum.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  prefent  St. 
Benedetto.  Ptolemy  alfo  points  out  another  town  of  this 
name,  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  on  the  mountains  beyond 
Tronto;  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Loretto. 

CUPRESSETUM,  a place  of  Afia,  in  Affyria,  near 
the  river  Caper,  according  to  Strabo. 

CUPRESSO-Pinulus,  in  Botany , Breyn.  See  Bru- 
nia  nodiflora. 

CUPRESSUS,  ( >u/7ro:pUTof,  Theophralt. ; xuTraspwo-oj, 
Diolc.;  from  mu,  pario,  and  nyyi «roj,  aqualis,  alluding  to 
the  regularity  of  its  branches.  Cuprefi'us;  Plin.  Cyparif- 
fus;  Virg.)  Cyprefs,  Tourn.  358.  Linn.  gen.  1079. 
Schreb.  1458.  Willd.  1713.  Gaert.  569.  Juff.  413. 
Vent.  3.  580.  Clafs  and  order,  moncecia  monaclelphia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Conferee ; Linn.  JuiT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  about  twenty,  difpofed  in  an 
egg-fhaped  catkin.  Cal.  Scale  roundifti,  acuminate,  con- 
cave, pedicelbd,  peltate.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments 
none;  anthers  two  or  four,  oval-roundifh,  one-celled,  ad- 
nate  to  the  bafe  of  the  inner  fide  of  the  fcale.  Female 
flowers  from  eight  to  ten,  cluftered  into  a fmall,  fliort  cone. 
Cal.  Scale  egg-fhaped,  thickifh,  fpreading.  Cor.  none. 
Pifl.  Scarcely  difcernible;  but  at  the  bafe  of  each  fcale 
there  are  feveral  points  which  appear  to  be  germs,  with 
Ample  or  double  fefiile  ftigmas.  Peric.  A ftrobile;  fcales 
thickened,  at  firlt  fhut,  afterwards  expanding,  orbicular, 
angular,  generally  peltate,  convex  and  almofl  pointed  on 
the  outfide  ; a little  concave  within,  appearing  like  the 
heads  of  nails.  Seeds  feveral,  fmall,  oblong,  angular. 

Ed'.  Ch.  Males.  Catkin  imbricated.  Calyx  a fcale.  Co- 
rolla none.  Anthers  two  or  four,  fefiile,  without  filaments. 
Females.  Catkin  ftrobilaceous.  Calyx  a fcale.  Corolla 
none.  Stigma  one  or  two  concave  points.  Nut  angular. 

* Leaves  adnate,  imbricated  on  the  fmall  branches. 

I.  C.  fempervirens.  Common  cyprefs.  Finn.  Sp.  PI.  1. 
Mart.  1.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  1.  “ Leaves  imbricated ; fronds 
quadrangular;”  Finn.  “Little  branches  quadrangular; 
leaves  imbricated  in  four  rows,  obtufe,  adpreffed,  convex  ; 
ftrobiles  globular;  fcales  awnlefs;  branches  ftiffand  ftraight 
Willd.  #.  Stridfa;  Hurt.  Kevv.  Pyramidal  common  cy- 
prefs. Cuprefi'us;  Bauh.  Pin.  488.  C.  meta  in  falligium 
convoluta,  quse  faemina  Plinii;  Tourn.  587.  Gcert.  tab. 
91.  fig.  1.  Lam.  111.  PI.  787.  fig.  1.  <3.  Horizontalis. 

Hort.  Kew.  Spreading  common  cyprefs.  C.  ramos  extra 
fe  fpargens,  qu£  mas  Plinii;  Tourn.  587.  The  pyramidal 
Vol.  X. 


vaiiety  is  a large  ever-green  tree,  very  firaight,  with  a 
brown  bark;  the  wood  hard,  compaft,  pale  or  reddtfh,  with 
deep  veins,  of  a penetrating  pleafant  fniell,  and  very  du- 
rable; branches  almoft  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftem,  up- 
right, and  forming  a pyramid,  in  the  manner  of  the  Lom- 
bardy poplar,  fo  clofe  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  J^eaves  fmall,  oppofite,  entirely  covering  the 
young  branches;  more  diftinCl  on  the  older  ones,  where 
they  appear  in  pairs,  decurrent,  and  clafping  the  ftem; 
green,  fmooth,  a little  pointed,  permanent,  changing  into 
a kind  of  fcales  on  the  oldeft  branches,  where  they  become 
dry,  and  are  partly  united  with  the  bark.  The  colour  of 
thefe  leaves  in  vvintet  is  of  a dull  fombre  caft  ; but  in  fpring" 
they  afTume  a brighter  hue,  and  give  a lively  appearance  to 
the  tree,  even  before  the  expanfion  of  the  new  leaves. 
Flowers  on  trees  that  are  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ; 
male  catkins  from  the  end  of  the  laft  year’s  branches,  fmall, 
yellowifh,  three  lines  long,  often  very  numerous;  female 
catkins  much  fewer;  generally  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
which  fpring  from  wood  two  years  old.  Fruit  ftrobile, 
(Galbalus ; Gtert.;  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
fruit  of  the  cyprefs;  but  it  does  not  at  all  differ  from  a ftre- 
bile,  as  the  term  is  ufed  by  modern  botanifts,  and  applied 
to  the  fruit  of  other  coniferous  plants)  ovate-globular,  an 
inch  in  diameter,  not  ripening  till  the  following  fpring  ; 
leales  large,  angular,  peltate,  corky,  fliglitiy  convex  on 
the  outfide,  radiately  ftriated,  mucronate  in  the  centre,  flip- 
ported  on  the  inner  fide  by  a thick  angular  peduncle ; nuts 
four  or  more,  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of  the  peduncle, 
fmall,  boney,  but  ea lily  cut  with  a knife,  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  compreffed,  or  irregularly  angular,  covered  with  a 
dun-coloured  membranous  fkin,  which  is  extended  into  a 
very  narrow  rim  futrounding  the  nut,  one-celled.  Seed 
linear-oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  of  a bay  colour.  The 
fpreading  variety  is  diftinguilhed  at  once  by  its  habit,  and 
is  fo  ftrikingly  different  from  the  pyramidal  one,  that  La 
Marck  would  pronounce  it  a diilinCt  fpecies  without  hc-fita- 
tion,  if  both  kinds  were  not  faid  to  be  produced  indiferi- 
minately  from  the  fame  feeds.  Miller,  indeed,  afferts  that 
his  horizontal  cyprefs  is  perpetuated  from  feeds  without  va- 
riation, and  is  diltinguifned  ftom  the  fpreading  variety  of 
the  common  cyprefs  by  having  its  branches  more  exactly 
horizontal;  but  La  Marck  ail'erts  that  this  plant,  if  really 
a diftinet  fpecies,  is  little  known  to  botanifts.  If,  as  ap- 
pears probable,  it  be  C.  horizontalis  of  the  Hortus  Kewen- 
fis,  it  is  coniidered  by  the  very  able  writer  of  that  work  as 
only  a variety  of  C.  fempervirens.  Linnaeus  calls  the  young 
fhoots  which  bear  the  fructification  frondes;  and  has  been 
followed  in  this  refpeCf  by  the  author  of  Hortus  Kewenfis, 
as  well  as  by  La  Marck,  who  calls  them  in  French  feuillai - 
Jons,  a word  which  feems  to  have  been  invented  by  bimfelf 
for  the  purpofe.  Linnseus  was  probably  induced  to  employ 
the  term  in  the  prefent  inftance  by  the  remarkable  adnate  in- 
fertion  of  the  leaves,  which  appears  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  branch;  but  Willdenow  is  more  correct  in  calling  them 
what  they  really  are,  little  branches  (ramuli ) ; the  term  from 
being,  as  Dr.  Smith  obferves  in  his  “ Introduction  to  Bota- 
ny,” properly  confined  to  the  plants  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  Italy,  the  Levant,  fome  parts  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  China,  &c.  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  about 
palaces ; no  other  tree  being  thought  to  blend  fo  well  with 
ftone  buildings.  It  is  not  uncommon  about  Marfeilles, 
Rome,  &c. ; and  is  faid  to  be  fo  long-lived,  that,  if  we 
may  believe  Pliny,  there  were  in  his  time  trees  growing  at 
Rome  which  were  more  ancient  than  the  city  ltfelf.  We 
are  told,  that  the  gates  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome, 
made  of  cyprefs-wood,  had  laftea  from  the  time  of  Coa- 
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ftantiae,  i roo  years,  as  frefh  as  new,  when  pope  Eu- 
genios IV.  ordered  gates  of  brafs  in  their  Head.  Some 
maintain  that  the  wood,  goph'tr,  of  which  Noah’s  Ark 
was  made,  was  cyprefs;  and  Plato  preferred  it  to  brafs 
itfelf,  for  writing  his  laws  upon  it.  On  account  of  the 
gloomy  hue  of  its  leaves,  efpecially  in  winter,  it  was  ef- 
teemed  by  the  ancients  a fuitable  ornament  of  their  burial 
places,  was  facred  to  Pluto  and  Proferpine,  and  was  ufed 
at  the  funerals  of  perfons  of  fafhion.  Hence,  with  the 
poets,  it  obtained  the  epithets  atra,  funefta,  funebris,  and 
feralis.  It  was  introduced  into  England  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  according  to  Turner,  and  is 
ftill  found  in  old  gardens.  It  has  been  ftiongly  recom- 
mended by  Evelyn  and  Miller,  as  worthy  of  more  general 
cultivation  in  this  country,  for  the  fake  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  its  timber,  which  would  as  foon  come  to  perfec- 
tion, and  prove  as  profitable  as  that  of  the  oak.  Evelyn 
praifes  it  for  its  hardinefs  ; but  profeffor  Martyn  obferves, 
that  it  has  never  been  planted  in  any  confidcrable  quantity 
among  us,  evidently  becaufe  it  cannot  refill  the  attacks  of 
our  winter  frofts  and  fpring  blafts.  Its  wood,  having  a 
pleafant  Imell,  taking  a fine  polilh,  and  not  being  liable  to 
be  eaten  by  infed’ts,  is  elteemed  for  cabinet  furniture  and 
other  limilar  purpofes.  It  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  for  the  coffins  of  their  eminent  warriors  ; 
and  many  of  the  chefts  which  enclofe  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies are  made  of  it,  affording  a decifive  proof  of  its  almoft 
incorruptible  nature.  2.  C.  glauca.  Glaucous  or  Portugal 
cyprefs.  Lam  2.  (C.  lufitanica ; Willd.  2.  Tourn.  587. 

Duham.  Arb.  x.  198.  Mill.  Didl.  C.  pendula  ; Mart.  5. 
L’Herit.  Stirp.  15.  tab.  8.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  373.)  “Leaves 
acute,  glaucous,  glandular,  imbricated  in  four  rows  ; 
branches  hanging  down.”  Lam.  “ Little  branches  quad- 
rangular ; leaves  imbricated  in  four  rows,  adpreffed,  glau- 
cous, keeled ; ftrobiles  fomewhat  globular ; branches  pen- 
dulous.” Willd.  A fmall  tree,  known  at  firll  fight  by  its 
glaucous  foliage  and  pendulous  branches.  Leaves  fmall, 
lanceolate,  acute,  adnate  in  their  lower  part,  oppolite,  with 
a gland,  or  rather  refiniferous  hollow  on  the  back  ; thofe  on 
the  lower  branches  in  fomewhat  dillant  pairs,  dryifh,  ruffet, 
and  rather  prickly.  Flowers  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preced- 
ing fpecies,  but  fmaller  ; male  catkins  fmaller  and  more  ob- 
tufe.  Cones  about  the  fize  of  a common  cherry,  blueifh 
before  they  become  dry.  Seeds  (hort,  almoft  orbicular, 
compreffed,  angular.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  ; but  has  been  long  naturalized  in  Portu- 
gal, where  it  grows  to  a confiderable  timber-tree,  though 
in  England  it  is  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  high.  It  has 
been  cultivated  here  more  than  a hundred  years;  but  being 
rather  tender,  is  now  a rare  plant  in  our  gardens  and  plant- 
ations. 3 C .pendula.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  4.  Thunb.  Jap. 
265.  (Eimoro;  Kasmpf.  Amasn.  883  ) “ Leaves  oppo- 

lite,  egg-fhaped  ; little  branches  dichotomous,  pendulous.” 
A tree  not  more  than  fix  feet  high,  eredt,  and  entirely 
imooth.  Branches  alternate,  lax,  leaflefs,  very  compound  ; 
little  branches  filiform,  covered  with  leaves,  long,  lax, 
fpreading,  altogether  pendulous.  Leaves  decuffated,  im- 
bricated, egg-fhaped,  with  a point  at  the  end  which  bends 
a little  outwards,  very  (hort.  Obferved  by  Thunberg,  but 
without  frudlification,  on  the  mountains  of  Japan.  4.  C. 
t thyoides . White  cedar,  or  arbor  vitae  leaved  cyprefs.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  5.  (C.  nana  ma- 
riana  ; Pluk.  Mant.  61.  tab.  345.  fig.  1 .)  “Leaves  im- 
bricated; fronds  two-edged.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  imbricated, 
clofe  preffed,  with  a fingle  gland  on  the  back  ; fronds  flat- 
tened, turned  different  ways.”  Lam.  A fmall  or  middle 
fized  ever-green  tree,  naturally  forming  a regular  elegant 
head.  Branches  not  pendulous;  little  branches  flattened,, 
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not  placed  in  the  fame  plane  as  in  the  arbor  vita;,  but  (land- 
ing two  ways.  Leaves  of  a delicate  green  colour,  fmall, 
oppolite,  imbricated  in  four  rows  on  the  little  branches,  with 
their  point  clofe  to  the  branch.  Flowers  of  the  male  catkin, 
according  to  L’Heritier,  with  pedicclled,  not  peltate  feales, 
and  only  two  anthers ; of  the  females,  with  two  (tigmas. 
A native  of  North  America,  China,  and  Cochinchina.  In 
the  Englilh  gardens  it  feldom  rifes  much  higher  than  fifteen 
feet.  Loureiro  dates  that  in  China  it  is  not  more  than 
eight  feet  high  ; but  in  North  America  it  is  confiderably 
larger,  and  is  ufed  for  pods  and  rails,  but  does  not  lad  in 
the  ground  fo  well  as  what  is  there  called  red  cedar  (juni- 
perus  Virginiana).  Canoes  and  even  houfes  are  made  of  it  ; 
but  it  is  moft  efteemed  for  (hinglts.  It  was  firft  introduced 
into  England  by  Peter  Collinfon,  in  1736.  5.  C.  columnaris . 
Mart.  7.  Ford.  Flor.  Auftr.  n.  351.  “ Leaves  imbricated, 
awl-fhaped,  furrowed  ; ftrobiles  cylindrical,  elongated.”  A 
native  of  New  Caledonia  and  Norfolk  ifland. 

**  Leaves  free,  detached,  more  or  lefs  open,  not  imbricated. 

6.  C.  juniperoides.  African  or  Cape  cyprefs.  Linn. 
Sp.  Pi.  4.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  7.  “ Leaves 

oppolite,  decuffated,  awl-(haped,  fpreading.”  Branches 
loofe,  fpreading.  Leaves  near  an  inch  long,  of  a light 
green  colour,  continuing  in  verdure  all  the  year.  Cones 
black  when  ripe.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
7.  C japonica.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  401.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  6. 
Willd.  6.  Thunb.  Jap.  265.  Gmrt.  tab.  91.  fig.  5. 
Lam.  111.  PI.  787.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  in  four  rows,  fickle- 

(haped,  compreffed,  furrowed,  decurrent.”  Thunb.  A 
very  lofty,  ftraight  tree.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the 
fpruce  fir,  or  rather  thofe  of  yew,  larger  than  in  the  other 
fpecies,  in  three  or  four  rows,  not  oppofite,  numerous, 
linear,  acute,  bent  inwards,  with  four  longitudinal  furrows, 
green  and  fomewhat  (hining  above,  marked  with  two  whitifh 
(freaks  underneath,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  little  more 
than  a line  broad.  Male  catkins  feveral  together  in  a ter- 
minal fpike,  with  intermediate  leaves,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe, 
fmooth.  Female  Jlrobiles  folitary,  few,  globular,  on  the 
lower  branches ; feales  peltate,  coriaceous-membranous ; 
varioufly  angular  below  ; cleft  above  into  three  or  four  mem- 
branous lanceolate-acuminate,  eredl  fegments ; the  anterior 
part  finally  extended  into  a long,  acuminate,  keeled,  re- 
curved beak  ; peduncle  thick,  ftriated,  curved.  Nuts  four 
or  fix  in  each  fcale,  united  in  pairs,  inverfely  egg-ffiaped, 
lenticularly  compreffed  or  angular,  furrounded  with  a very 
narrow  membranous  edge.  Seed  fomewhat  cylindrical, 
black.  The  wood  is  foft,  and  yields  readily  to  the  tool  ; 
on  which  account  it  is  much  ufed  for  cabinets,  and  other 
furniture,  that  are  varnilhed  or  japanned.  If  it  be  kept 
fome  time  under  ground,  and  then  macerated  with  water, 
it  takes  a blueifh  colour.  8.  C . dijlicha.  Deciduous  cy- 
prefs. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  3. 
(C.  americana;  Catef.  Car.  1.  ix.  tab.  11.  C.  virginiana, 
foliis  acacia;  deciduis;  Comm.  Hort.  1.  113.  tab.  59.  Du- 
ham. Arb.  1.  198.  tab.  82.  Pluk.  Aim.  125.  tab.  85. 
fig.  6.)  “ Leaves  in  two  rows,  fpreading.”  Linn. 

“ Leaves  linear,  in  two  rows,  deciduous,  fpreading.”  Lam. 
One  of  the  larged  trees  in  North  America,  fometimes  fe- 
venty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  twenty  at  the  height  of  fix  feet.  Branches 
extending  almoft  horizontally.  Leaves  acute,  in  two  rows, 
and  very  near  together  on  the  little  branches,  whence  they 
have  been  compared  to  the  leaves  of  acacia  by  fome  of  the 
older  botanifts,  who  miftook  the  little  branches  fbr  common 
petioles,  and  thought  the  leaves  winged  ; whereas  they  are 
ftridlly  fimple,  about  half  an  inch  long,  flat,  (lightly  curved, 
and  of  a lively  green  colour,  appearing  towards  the  end  of 
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May,  and  falling  off  about  the  middle  of  November,  pre- 
vious to  which  they  become  red.  Cones  larger,  with  ftronger 
fcales  than  thofe  of  the  common  cyprefs.  Seeds  alfo  larger, 
very  angular,  Alining,  exuding  drops  of  red,  tranfparent, 
penetrating  refin.  A native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  naturally  on  ground  covered  with  water  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  is  one  of  the  few  refinous  trees  which  flourilh 
in  fuch  fituations.  As  it  is  hardy,  and  endures  the  cold  of 
our  climate,  it  would  probably  be  planted  to  advantage  in 
marfhes  on  a large  feale.  Its  wood  is  light,  fine-grained, 
and  very  durable,  whence  it  is  much  ufed  in  North  America 
for  various  kinds  of  carpentry  work,  and  is  particularly  ex- 
cellent for  (hingles.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
John  Tradefcant,  fenior,  before  the  year  1640,  but  has  not 
become  common.  La  Marck  faw,  at  Monceau  in  France, 
on  an  ellate  formerly  belonging  to  M.  Duhamel,  a beautiful 
villa  of  thefe  trees  in  very  moifl  ground,  on  each  fide  of  a 
fmall  ifream,  fome  of  which  began  to  bear  fruit  in  1779. 
There  is  a variety  in  which  the  leaves  are  lefs  fpreading, 
rather  remote,  fomewhat  fcattered,  and  fcarcely  in  two  rows, 
which  is  not  fo  handfome  a tree. 

Cupressus  fniclu  quadrivalvi ; Shaw.  See  Thujan 
art'iculata. 

Cupressus,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
ever-green  and  deciduous  ornamental  tree  kind  ; of  which 
the  fpecies  chiefly  cultivated  are  the  ever-green  cyprefs  (C. 
fempermrens),  the  deciduous  cyprefs  tree  (C.  dijllcha),  the 
white  cedar  or  arbor  vitas  leaved  cyprefs  (C.  thyoides),  the 
Portugal  cyprefs  (C . pendula):  and  the  fir  11  has  been  diftin- 
guifhed  into  the  upright  and  horizontal  or  fpreading  kinds. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants,  in  all  the  different 
fort9,  may  be  railed  either  from  feeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  fboots ; but  thofe  procured  from  the  feeds  are  by 
much  the  beft  plants  in  general. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  methods,  the  feed,  being  provided 
and  obtained  from  the  cones,  by  expofing  them  to  a mo- 
derate degree  of  heat,  fhould  be  Town  towards  the  latter  end 
of  March,  or  beginning  of  the  following  month,  on  a warm 
bed  or  border,  where  the  foil  is  rather  light  and  mellow,  and 
has  been  tendered  fine  by  being  well  dug  over,  covering  it 
in,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  When  the  feafon 
proves  dry,  flight  waterings  fhould  be  occafionally  given  ; 
and,  during  the  fummer,  the  plants  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  be  watered  a little  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
In  the  winter  time  they  fhouid  be  protefted  from  frofts,  by 
mats,  or  other  contrivances.  They  mult  be  continued  un- 
der this  management  till  they  have  attained  two  years’ 
growth,  when  they  may  be  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
-fpring,  and  planted  in  nurfery  rows,  in  a warm  fituation,  at 
the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  and  eight  inches 
or  a foot  apart.  When  they  have  had  three  or  four  years’ 
growth  in  thefe  rows,  they  will  be  in  proper  condition  for 
being  finally  fet  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  beft 
time  for  performing  this  bufinefs  is  in  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
when  the  feafon  is  fine. 

They  are  capable,  however,  of  being  raifed  in  a more  ex- 
peditious manner,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  pots  or  tubs  of 
light  earth,  and  plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot-bed  ; as 
in  this  way  they  will  be  fit  for  removing  into  nurfery  rows, 
in  the  courfe  of  twelve  months,  or  a little  longer. 

But  as  feed  of  this  fort  is  flow  in  vegetating,  this  laft 
method  is  the  mod  proper  for  it,  as  ftiade  may  be  more  con- 
veniently provided  during  the  fummer  months,  and  protec- 
tion in  a fuuny  expofure  in  the  winter ; and  when  the  plants 
do  not  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  year,  the  aid  of  a 
hot-bed  may  be  conveniently  had  in  the  following  fpring, 
by  which  they  will  be  brought  forward  with  expedition  to 
the  lfate  proper  for  being  planted  out  in  nurfery-rows. 


And  in  the  fecond  mode,  the  cuttings  made  from  the 
young  (hoots  fhould  be  planted  in  a warm  flickered  fituation, 
either  in  the  early  autumn  or  fpring  months;  care  being 
taken  to  have  them  daily  fuppiied  with  water  in  the  follow- 
ing fummer.  Afterwards  the  plants  fhould  be  managed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  raifed  from  feed. 

This  method  may  be  attempted  with  all  the  forts  ; but 
thofe  of  the  ever-green  kind  are  extremely  flow  in  ftriking 
root. 

The  plants  raifed  in  this  way  are  likewife  much  flower  in 
their  growth  than  thofe  which  are  produced  from  feeds. 

In  their  general  culture,  thefe  plants  fhould  always  be 
fuffered  to  take  their  natural  growth,  without  clipping  or 
cutting  them. 

All  thefe  forts,  from  their  beautiful  growth  and  clofely- 
placed  foliage,  have  a very  ornamental  effeft  in  the  fronts  of 
large  plantations,  as  well  as  in  groups,  with  other  trees,  on 
the  fides  of  lawns,  or  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds. 
They  have  likewife  a fine  appearance  in  clumps,  or  planted 
out  finpdy  ; and  alfo  in  groups  of  from  three  or  four  to  eight 
or  ten  of  the  different  kinds,  introduced  where  the  extent  of 
mown-grafs  ground  is  confiderable. 

And  the  ever-green  forts,  from  their  beautiful  pyramidal 
growth,  produce  an  agreeable  variety,  in  affemblage  with 
other  forts  of  plants,  when  planted  near  ornamental  or  other 
buildings  of  that  defeription. 

The  large  tree  growing  forts  may  likewife  be  introduced 
with  great  effeft,  in  the  front  parts  of  plantations  of  timber 
trees. 

CUPRUM.  See  Copper. 

CUQjTOULZA,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridft  of  Lavaur,  with  roo2  inhabitants.  The  canton 
has  10  communes,  and  4904  inhabitants,  on  a territorial 
extent  of  117-5  kiliometres. 

CUQUENI,  or  Cucueni,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  ot  Gallia  Aquitamca,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CURA  Avenacea,  a diet-drink  of  oats,  much  recom- 
mended by  fome  authors  in  various  diftempers. 

CURACAO,  or  Curazao,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in 
the  Caribbean  fea,  about  50  or  60  miles  from  the  continent, 

9 or  10  leagues  in  length,  and  about  4 in  breadth,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Dutch,  who  took  it  from  the 
Spaniards  in  1632,  but  captured  by  the  Englifli  in  January, 
1807.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  naturally  barren,  and  the 
climate  is  far  from  being  falubrious  ; but  the  Dutch,  by 
their  indefatigable  induftry,  have  converted  the  paftures, 
which  formerly  furmlhed  a great  number  of  cattle,  into 
plantations  for  fugar  and  tobacco,  and  rendered  it,  in  a 
variety  of  refpe&s,  produftive.  It  has  good  falt-works, 
which  afford  a confiderable  fupply  of  this  article  to  the 
Englilh  iflands  and  the  colonies  on  the  continent.  Thig 
ifland  has  been  rendered  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the 
Dutch,  by  the  contraband  trade,  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the  Spaniards,  and  by  its  harbour’g 
being  the  rendezvous  to  all  nations  in  time  of  war.  The 
Dutch  (hips  from  Europe  have  been  accuftomed  to  touch  at 
this  ifland  for  intelligence,  or  pilots,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
the  eoaft  of  the  Spanifh  main  for  trade  ; in  addition  to  which, 
there  is  a conftant  intercourfe  between  Curasao  and  the 
Spanifh  continent.  In  the  ifland  are  numerous  warehoufes, 
full  of  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  the  Ealt  Indies ; con- 
fiding of  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  laces,  filks, 
ribbands,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military  (lores,  brandy, 
the  fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  calicoes  of  India,  white 
and  printed.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  by 
the  Dutch  from  this  ifland  is  owing  to  their  trade  in  African 
Haves  j three  or  four  cargoes  of  whom  have  been  annually 
4 D 2 brought 
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ing,  withering.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  very  fhort ; anthers 
linear,  ereft.  Pljl.  Germ  feffile,  lanceolate ; ftyle  very 
fhort ; ftigpaa  large,  tapering,  with  a three-cleft  tip. 
Peric.  Capfule,  when  immature,  three-celled,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  fix  or  eight  feeds  in  each  cell ; finally  appearing 
one-celled.  Seeds  one  to  four,  fhining,  black,  with  a hor- 
ny, fomewhat  incurved  beak  refembling  the  roftrum  of  a 
curculio. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  fix-petalled.  Filaments 
fix.  Piftil  one.  Pericarp  a capfule.  Seeds  beaked. 

Sp.  C.  orchioides.  Mart.  Gaert.  tab.  16.  fig.  ji.  Plant. 
Coromand.  14.  tab.  13.  Root  tuberous,  with  many  flelhy 
vermicular  fibres.  Leaves  numerous,  all  radical,  petioled, 
fword-fhaped,  nerved,  (lender,  befet  with  a few  foft  white 
hairs  when  young,  from  fix  to  eighteen  inches  long,  half 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ; petiole  channelled, 
fheath-fhaped  below,  and  embracing  the  inner  ones.  Raceme 
folitary,  axillary,  two-ranked,  its  top  juft  appearing  above 
the  earth  ; icape  about  an  inch  long,  comprefled,  clubbed; 
lower  braftes  remote,  upper  ones  nearer,  fpathe-like,  point- 
ed, decreafing  in  length  towards  the  top,  fo  that  they  be- 
come nearly  horizontal  like  a corymb,  one-fiowered.  Flow- 
ers pretty  large,  yellow,  only  one  or  two  of  the  loweft 
fertile,  the  others  abortive  from  the  want  of  a piftil  ; pedun- 
cles fo  long  that  they  elevate  the  flower  above  the  earth 
more  than  an  inch,  hairy,  three-fided.  A native  of  fhady 
uncultivated  places  about  Samulcotah  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel, but  riot  common.  It  is  the  Nallatady  of  the  Te- 
lingas. 

CURCULIO,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  coleoptera 
order.  The  antennae  are  clavated  or  terminated  in  a club, 
and  feated  on  the  fnout,  which  is  horny  and  prominent ; 
feelers  four,  and  filiform. 

The  curculiones,  in  a ftate  of  larva,  fubfift  chiefly  on  the 
feeds  of  various  kinds  of  plants  ; many  of  them  infeft  grana- 
ries, and  commit  vaft  depredations,  devouring  the  ripened 
cotyledons,  and  leaving  only  the  hulk.  The  larvae  have  fix 
fcaly  legs,  and  the  head  alfo  protected  with  a fcaly  covering. 
The  perfeft  infects  are,  in  general,  of  an  elegant  form  ; and 
fome  of  the  fpecies  infinitely  more  remarkable  for  the  fplen- 
dour  and  beauty  of  their  colours,  than  almoft  any  other  of 
•the  infeft  race.  The  fpecies  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
divided  into  a number  of  diftinft  families,  or  feftions. 
Fabricius  divides  them  into  three  genera,  as  curculio,  anthri- 
bus,  and  brachycerus.  Some  other  continental  naturalifts 
divide  them  into  a ftill  greater  number  of  genera. 

Species. 

Seftion  ill.  * Snout  longer  than  the  thorax;  Thighs  un- 
armed. 

Gigas.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  fcabrous ; antennas 
white  at  the  tip.  Olivier. 

Native  of  Japan.  Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum. 

Palmarum.  Deep  black;  thorax  flat  above;  wing- 
cafes  fhort,  and  ftriated.  Linn.  Donov.  Inf.  Ind. 

Lives  on  the  palm-trees  in  India. 

Cruentatus.  Black  ; lines  on  the  thorax,  and  two 
dots  on  the  wing-cafes  ferruginous.  Olivier. 

Inhabits  Carolina.  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Longipes.  Blackifh;  wing-cafes  ferruginous;  fnout 
cmarginate  ; anterior  legs  long.  Voet. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Colossus.  Blackifh;  wing-cafes  brown  or  cinereous; 
legs  elongated.  Oiiv. 

An  Ealt  Indian  fprcies,  the  curculio  longipes  of  Drury. 

Indus  Black  ; thorax  fubovate,  excavate,  punftured  ; 
■wing-cafes  with  rugged  grooves.;  fhanks  fpinous.  Linn. 


A fpecies  of  large  fize,  found  in  India. 

Paganus.  Greyilh  ; thorax  brown  on  the  back,  with 
cinereous  curves  ; fnout  with  two  grooves.  Fabr. 

The  fnout  of  this  infeft  is  thick,  and  twice  as  long  as 
the  head  ; the  antennae  grey,  with  the  bafe  black. 

A native  of  India. 

Ferrugineus.  Dull-purplifh  ; wing-cafes  abbreviated  ; 
thighs  ciliated  in  the  middle.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  Brafil.  Sulzer. 

Hemipterus.  Dull-purplifh;  wing-cafes  abbreviated 
and  fpotted.  Linn.  Curculio  rufo-fafciatus,  Degeer. 

Native  of  South  America,  chiefly  Cayenne. 

Variegatus.  Rufous  and  black  varied ; fnout  at  the 
tip  black.  Olivier. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Limbatus.  Blackifh  ; thorax,  and  wing-cafes  at  the 
margin  rufous. 

Defcribed  by  Olivier  as  a native  of  Senegal. 

Cruciatus.  Black;  thorax  fub-fpinous ; lines  on  the 
pofterior  end  of  the  wing-cafes  cruciform.  Fabr. 

A New  Holland  fpecies,  in  the  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Sanguinolentus.  Deep  black  ; wing-cafes  marked 
with  a fanguineous  band  at  the  bafe.  Oiiv. 

Inhabits  the  American  lfland  Tobago. 

Fasciatus.  Deep  black;  wing-cafes  ftriated,  with  a 
fanguineous  band  in  the  middle.  Fabr. 

Striatus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  marked  with  filky  (tripes. 
Curculio Jlriatulus,  Oiiv.  , 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 
Found  in  the  ifland  of  Terre  Neuve. 

Rubetra.  Deep  black  ; antennae  grifeous ; thighs 
fulcated.  Fabr.  Curculio  gagates,  Oiiv. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Gagates.  Deep  black,  and  glabrous  ; fnout  fomewhat 
comprefled.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Mendicus.  Ovate,  greyifh  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  Oiiv. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late 
king  of  France.  It  is  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafcar. 

Pineti.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated,  and  fpotted  with 
white.  Curculio  confufus,  Paykull. 

Found  on  the  pine  in  Sweden. 

Pinj.  Wing-cafes  reddifh,  with  clouded  bands.  Linn. 
Curculio  cajlaneus,  Degeer. 

Alfo  inhabits  the  pine  in  Sweden. 

Onoporoi.  Black,  with  cinereous  hairs;  fnout  deep 
black,  with  an  abbreviated  groove  on  each  fide  at  the 
bafe. 

Native  of  Africa. 

Ursus.  Ferruginous-brown,  lineated  with  white ; fnout 
black,  with  an  abbreviated  groove  each  fide  at  the  bafe, 
Curculio  vlttatus , Mant.  Inf. 

Found  in  Italy.  The  fnout  is  cylindrical ; wing-cafes 
fmooth. 

Planus.  Black,  and  without  fpots ; fnout  cylindrical; 
wing-cafes  ftriated.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Punctulat.us.  Yellow,  varied  with  brown  ; abdomen 
cinereous,  dotted  with  black.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  America.  The  antennx  are  black  ; legs  cine- 
reous. 

Ocularis.  Greenifh-black  ; fnout  ferruginous ; orbits 
of  the  eyes  lnowy.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Barbary,  in  the  mufeum  of  M.  Desfon- 
taines. 

3 Cynarae. 
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Cvnap.ae.  Black,  fprinkled  with  greenifh  ; fnout  black, 
and  fomewhat  carinated.  Curcu/io  cardui , Roffi. 

According  to  Dr.  Vahl,  a native  of  Africa. 

Colon.  Greyifh  ; wing-cafes  marked  with  a white  dot. 
Paykuli.  Curculio paluflris , Scop. 

Inhabits  Germany. 

2-Maculatus.  Fufcous,  with  a cinereous  dot  on  the 
wing-cafes  ; fnout  and  legs  deep  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Saxony.  The  lnout  is  curved,  and  deep  black  ; 
legs  the  fame  colour. 

Punctum.  Deep  black;  wing-cafes  flriated,  with  a 
white  fpot  in  the  middle  ; antennae  and  legs  red.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  laft. 

Biguttatus.  Deep' black  ; wing-cafes  with  elevated 
dots  ; abdomen  and  pofterior  legs  yellow.  Fabr. 

From  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
America. 

Bilineatus.  Fufcous;  two  lines  and  dot  on  the  wing- 
cafes  white.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Sordidus.  Dull-black,  and  without  fpots ; wing-cafes 
ftriated.  Fabr. 

Found  in  the  iflands  of  South  America. 

Suillus.  Thorax  rough;  wing-cafes  marked  with 
pilous  It  rise.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  fame  places  as  the  preceding. 

Tessellatus.  Cinereous;  white  ftrise  at  the  tip  of 
the  wing-cafes  dotted  with  black.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Germany.  Hattorf. 

Abbreviatus.  Deep  black  ; thorax  flat  and  dotted; 
wing-cafes  abbreviated,  and  fub-ftriated.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Saxony.  Hybner. 

Ns  tens.  Deep  black  and  glofly;  thorax  flat  and 
fmooth  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

Equiseti.  Thorax  fmooth  ; wing-cafes  muricated  and 
black  ; two  dots,  and  tip  white.  Herbft.  Arch.  Curculio 
fcaber,  Linn.  Curculio  nigro-gibbofus,  Degeer. 

Feeds  on  the  equifetum  arvenfe , and  inhabits  England. 

Dimidiatus.  Deep  black;  wing-cafes  fomewhat  ftriated 
and  rufous.  Oliv. 

Native  place  unknown. 

Bufo.  Fufcous;  wing-cafes  fub-reticulated,  with  a 
white  band  in  the  middle.  Oliv. 

Defcribed  from  a Siberian  infeft  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Atrirostris.  Cinereous;  fnout  arched,  and  deep 
black.  Paykuli.  Monagr. 

Found  near  Leipfic. 

Brunnirostris.  Grifeous; 

Fabr. 

Inhabits  plants  in  Denmark. 

Festivus.  Brafly  and  glofly ; an  obtufe  angle  at  the 
bafe  of  the  wing-cafes  ; tip  of  the  fnout,  and  the  antennss 
fufcous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Surinam. 

Tragic.  Braffy  ; fnout  and  legs  of  the  fame  colour. 
Oliv. 

Difcovered  among  the  feeds  of  the  tragiavolubilis , brought 
from  Brazil.  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Aeneus.  Black ; wing-cafes  brafly.  Fabr.  Attelabus 
cracce,  Panz.  Apion  aeneum , Herbft. 

Defcribed  as  a native  of  Britain,  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
colleftion  of  Dr.  Hunter.  Its  haunts  are  unknown. 

Curvirostris.  Deep  black  ; wing-cafes  braffy.  Oliv. 

The  thorax  of  this  fpecies  is  dotted  ; and  the  wing-cafes 
ftriated. 

A native  of  New  Holland.. 


fnout  and  legs  ferruginous. 


Aethiops.  Deep  black;  antennse  and  fhanks  pitchy  ; 
wing-cafes  oblong  and  ftriated.  Paykuli. 

Found  in  Sweden. 

Scirpi.  Fufcous;  wing-cafes  fomewhat  ftriated,  and 
fprinkled  with  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

Obferved  on  the  fcirpus,  in  France,  by  Bofc. 

Prunt.  Deep  black  ; antennae  ferruginous ; thorax  bi- 
tuberculate.  Linn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Armeniacze.  Deep  black,  and  immaculate;  wing- 
cafes  with  crenate  ftrias.  Fabr. 

Camelus.  Fufcous;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  tuberculate; 
fnout  rufous  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Found  in  gardens  in  Germany. 

4-Tuberculatus.  Thorax  with  four  black  tubercles; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  and  varied  with  cinereous.  Curculio  qua - 
dricornis,  Paykuli. 

Mus.  Daldorff;  fpecimen  found  near  Kiel. 

Teter.  Depreffed,  villous,  and  fufcous;  fnout  deep 
black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Campanula;.  Ovate,  and  black;  wing-cafes  ftriated 
and  obtufe.  Paykuli. 

Nigrirostris.  Green,  with  the  fnout  black.  PaykulL 

An  example  of  this  fpecies  found  in  England  is  preserved 
in  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Variabilis.  Subteftaceous;  thorax  green  lineated j 
fnout  ac  the  tip  fufcous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Hamburgh.  Dr.  Schulz. 

Picirostris.  Oblong,  black,  filvery-filky;  fnout  half- 
way, and  legs  piceous.  Paykuli. 

Salicap.ijE.  Deep  black;  bafe  of  the  antennae,  dilk  of 
the  body,  and  the  (hanks  teftaceous.  Fabr.  Curculio  ly~ 
thri.  Paykuli. 

Found  in  England. 

Floralis.  Dull  grifeous;  future  of  the  wing-cafes 
pale.  Paykuli.. 

Taken  on  flowers  in  Sweden. 

Pseudacori.  Above  black;  thorax  at  the  fides  fer- 
ruginous; wing-cafes  ftriated;  future  at  the  bafe,  white. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  France. 

Castor.  Ovate;  thorax  tuberculate;  body  ftriated; 
future  at  the  bafe  whitifh;  legs  rufous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Pericarfius.  Subglobofe,  and  clouded;  wing-cafes 
on  the  future  at  the  bafe,  white.  Linn. 

Found  on  the  fcrophularia  in  Europe.  Herbft. 

Qwercicola.  Deep  black;  thorax  tuberculated;  wing- 
cafes  ftriated ; future  at  the  bafe  white;  legs  black.  Pay- 
kuli, Monogr. 

Inhabits  the  oak  in  Sweden. 

Assimilis.  Thorax  bituberculate,  and  canaliculate; 
wing-cafes  ftriated.  Paykuli,  Monogr. 

Inhabits  Sweden. 

Sisymbrii.  White  and  fufcous  varied;  wing-cafes  with 
an  elevated  black  dot  at  the  bafe;  fnout  black.  Fabr. 

A rare  fpecies  found  near  Kiel. 

Capreae.  WiDg-cafes  with  two  abbreviated  white 
bands.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  England,  on  the  willow.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Bip  unctatus.  Villous,  cinereous;  wing-cafes  with  a 
black  fpot  in  the  middle;  (hanks  yellowifb.  Linn. 

Native  of  Sweden. 

Carpini.  Villous,  greenifti;  fnout  black;  legs  tefta- 
ceous. Knock. 

Inhabits  Germany. 


Erysimi, 


CURCULIO. 


Erysimt.  Black;  thorax  bituberculate  and  greenifh ; 
wing-cafes  cyaneous.  Paykull. 

4-Mac  u latus.  Blackifti,  wing-cafes  marked  with  four 
whitifh  fpots.  Linn. 

Inhabits  various  places  in  Europe. 

Unifasciatus.  Above  fufcous;  wing-cafes  banded  in 
the  middle  with  cinereous.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Saxony  by  Hybner. 

Bifasciatus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  two  cinereous 
bands,  that  at  the  bafe  larger  and  waved.  Fabr. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Germany ; the  thorax  is  rounded, 
and  black,  with  a paler  dorfal  line ; fcutel  cinereous. 

Acr  idulus.  Black;  antennae  and  legs  pitchy;  abdo- 
men ovate.  Linn. 

Frequent  on  tetradynamious  flowers.  Herbft. 

Scabratus.  Fufcous;  thorax  tuberculated;  wing  cafes 
fcabrous;  legs  pitchy.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany.  Smidt. 

Ala  uda.  Above  deep  black;  thcrax  bituberculate,  and 
elevated  at  the  anterior  edge.  Fabr.  Curculio  devalue, 
Gmel. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  lafl. 

Dorsalis.  Wing-cafes  red;  future  half-way  black. 
Linn. 

Found  on  the  common  pilewort,  in  Europe. 

Quercus.  Cinereous;  back  of  the  thorax  fufcous; 
wing  cafes  teflaceous.  Linn. 

A fmail  fpecies  found  on  the  oak  in  Germany  and 
Sweden. 

Suturalis.  Ovate  and  fufcous,  with  a longitudinal 
white  line.  Fabr. 

Feeds  on  the  willow.  This  kind  is  found  in  Germany. 

Crux.  Deep  black;  thorax  with  two  dots  at  the  bafe; 
wing-cafes  at  the  future,  and  fprinkled  dots  white.  Schulz. 

Lemn/e.  Deep  black;  fnout  flat  at  the  tip;  wing-cafe3 
flriated.  Fabr. 

Found  on  the  lemna  (Duck  weed)  in  Germany.  The 
fpecies  is  fmail. 

Exclam ationis.  Deep  black ; wing-cafes  with  a white 
dot  in  the  middle,  and  fmail  white  line  at  the  bale.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  New  Holland;  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Venustus.  Fufcous;  thorax  and  elytra  lineated  with 
white;  legs  teilaceous.  Fabr.  Curculio  albo  vittatus,  Herbtt. 

Found  in  England. 

Plantaginis.  Wing-cafes  cinereous,  with  a fufcous 
fpot  in  the  middle.  Paykull. 

Inhabits  Saxony. 

Rumicis.  Grifeous,  clouded  with  black;  antennae  fuf- 
cous. Linn. 

Found  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Adspersus.  Grifeous;  thorax  black  lineated  with  ci- 
nereous; wing-cafes  tefiellated  with  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Granarius.  Pitchy;  thorax  pun&ured,  and  as  long 
as  the  {hells.  Linn. 

This  is  the  weevil  infedl  fo  deftrudlive  to  granaries  where 
corn  has  been  kept  for  fome  time.  It  is  deftroyed  by  ftrew- 
ing  elder  or  henbane  among  the  corn. 

Oryz/e.  Pitchy;  thorax  dotted,  and  length  of  the 
wing-cafes;  the  latter  with  two  rufous  dots.  Linn. 

Found  in  rice  imported  from  the  Fall  Indies. 

u-Tuberculatus.  Ferruginous;  thorax  length  of  the 
wing-cafes,  with  two  elevated  dorfal  dots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Paraplecticus.  Cylindrical,  and  fubcinereous;  wing- 
cafes  mucronated.  Linn.  Geoffr. 

Found  in  England  but  rare. 


Ancuinus.  Cylindrical,  hoary,  lineated  with  fufcous. 
Linn. 

Inhabits  Germany. 

Strtatellus.  Oblong,  dull ; wing-cafes  cinereous, 
and  (lightly  flriated  with  fufcous.  Fabr. 

Taken  on  plants  in  Barbary. 

Umbellatarum.  Thorax  black,  with  cinereous  lines; 
wing-cafes  mucronate  and  greyifh.  Fabr. 

Found  on  umbelliferous  plants  in  Barbary. 

Mucronatus.  Cylindrical,  cinereous,  lineated  with 
fufcous;  wing  cafes  pointed.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  preceding. 

Ferrugatus.  Black,  with  ferruginous  hairs;  wing- 
cafes  cbtufe.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Hungary.  Hybner. 

Gages.  Deep  black,  and  gloffy;  wing-cafes  flriated 
and  dufky;  fnout  truncated.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Guinea.  Dr.  Ifert. 

8-Lineatus.  Cylindrical,  black;  thorax  and  four  lines 
on  the  wing-cafes  white  Oliv. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  royal  Paris  collcftion. 
The  ipecies  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Semipunctatus.  Cylindrical;  thorax  with  white  lines ; 
wing-cafes  with  white  dots.  Curculio  JemipunUat'Us,  Oliv, 
Brenlus JimipunBatus . Fabr.  Mant. 

Native  of  New  Holland.  Bankfian  cabinet. 

4-Pustulatus.  Black;  wirg-cafes  with  two  ferrugi- 
nous fpots.  Oiiv. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mixtus.  Cylindrical;  clouded  white  and  brown;  wing- 
cafes  fubmucronate ; club  of  the  antennae  teflaceous.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Barbary.  Desfontaines. 

Filiformis.  Cylindrical,  fubcinereous;  three  brown 
lines  on  the  thorax.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Cylindricus.  Cylindrical,  above  black;  wing-cafes 
cylindrical,  with  a pale  band.  Oiiv. 

Inhabits  Siberia. 

Notatus.  Thorax  fufcous,  with  four  white  dots; 
wing-cafes  fufcous,  with  two  teflaceous  bands,  the  anterior 
one  abbreviated.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Barbary,  according  to  Vahl. 

Barbirostris.  Black,  fnout  bearded ; anterior  fhanks 
tridentated.  Oliv.  Donov.  Inf.  India. 

Inhabits  India. 

Angustatus.  Cylindrical,  deep  black  ; wing-cafes 
obtufe  and  punctated.  Herbft.  Curculio  pulverulentus , 
Roffi. 

Inhabits  England.  The  thorax  is  rough;  wing-cafes 
flriated  with  dots. 

Bardanae.  Cylindrical,  with  grey  down ; anterior  legs 
elongated.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Saxony.  The  wing  cafes  are  rounded,  and 
obtufe. 

Ascanii.  Cylindrical,  deep  black,  beneath  blueilh. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  South  of  Europe. 

Lineola.  Cylindrical,  black;  wing-cafes  marked  with 
a teflaceous  ftripe.  Oliv. 

Native  of  New  Holland,  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Linearis.  Elongated,  black;  antennas  and  legs  pitchy; 
fnout  attenuated  at  the  bafe.  Paykull. 

Inhabits  Europe.  Found  near  Strafburg  by  Her- 
mann. 

Crassipes.  Anterior  thighs  fubclavated ; body  deep 
black.  Fabr. 

8 Same 
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Same  part  of  Europe  as  the  foregoing. 

Atriplicis.  Elongated;  deep  black,  thorax  glofly ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  and  obtufe.  Fabr.  Curculio  T.  album, 
Einn.  Fn.  Suec. 

Found  on  ■Sowers  in  Europe. 

Lymexylon.  Elongated,  grifeous;  thorax  fcabrous; 
wing-cafes  ftriated.  Fabr. 

On  the  rotten  trunks  of  oak  trees.  Dr.  Helwig. 

Seflion  **  Snout  long ; Thighs  dent  cited. 

Calcaratus.  Black;  wing-cafes  fprinkled  with  fuf- 
cous  ; anterior  (hanks  acutely  dentated.  Fabr. 

The  largeft  in  this  order  of  curculiones ; the  native  place 
is  unknown. 

Bidens.  Pofterior  thighs  dentated  and  black;  wing- 
cafes  armed  with  a (ingle  fpine  each.  Oliv. 

Nat’ve  of  New  Zealand. 

Taurus.  Grcyilh;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  tuberculated  ; 
two  bent  horns  on  the  Inout.  Oiiv. 

Inhab  ts  Cayenne. 

Cornutus.  Thorax  tuberculated  ; fnout  armed  on  each 
fide  with  an  acute  fpine.  Oliv. 

• Native  of  Cayenne.  This  is  a large  infeA. 

Miliaris.  Fufcou  , thorax  and  wing-cafes  rough  with 
numerous  tuberculations  of  deeo  black.  Oiiv. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  laft. 

Cyanicollis  Oblong,  blackifh;  thorax  blue;  fides 
fcabrous;  wing-cafes  ftriated.  Oiiv. 

A large  fpecies,  in  the  colhftion  of  Dr.  Hunter.  Its 
native  place  unknown. 

Jamaicensis.  Dull,  rough;  fafciculate  tubercle  each 
fide  the  thorax  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  Oliv. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Seneg alensis.  Wiug-cafes  tuberculated,  and  pointed, 
with  two  fpotsof  golden  down.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Senegal  Paykull. 

Validus.  Anterior  thighs  dentated,  oblong,  rough 
and  black  ; anterior  (hanks  dentated.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Coro n at u s . Black;  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  cili- 
ated with  fpines  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  Oliv. 

Mu  Croreus.  Four  anterior  thighs  dentated;  wing- 
cafes  covered  with  yellowilh  powder,  above  the  tip  gib- 
bous. Linn. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Pusio.  Four  pofterior  thighs  dentated;  wing-cafes 
ftriated,  black,  with  broad  repandate  grey  line.  Linn. 

An  Eaft  Indian  fpecies. 

Spinipes.  Black,  two  lines  on  the  thorax,  and  four 
on  the  wing-cafes  white  ; anterior  (hanks  fpinous.  Fabr. 

From  the  Hunterian  cabinet ; a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Bombina.  Ferruginous  fufcous;  wing-cafes  ftriated, 
and  befet  with  white  railed  tubercles.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Scorpio.  Deep  black;  thorax  flat,  at  the  bafe  cine- 
reous ; wing-cafes  tuberculated,  and  pointed,  middle  cine- 
reous. Fabr. 

Same  country  as  the  former. 

Chimaris.  Pofterior  thighs  dentated;  black  fpotted 
with  white  ; anterior  legs  very  long.  Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Guttatus.  Thighs  fubdentated ; black;  thorax  with 
two  fpots  at  the  bafe ; wing-cafes  tuberculated  and  dotted 
with  whitifti.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Cayenne, 

Yol.  X, 


Fascicularis.  Thighs  black;  wing-cafes  tufted  with 
down  ; legs  varied  with  cinereous.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Hystrix.  Thighs  black;  wing-cafes  with  crenated 
ftrias,  and  two  white  dots. 

Marmoratus.  Brown  fpotted  with  white.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Scabkr.  Thorax  carinated  ; wing-cafes  grooved,  the 
elevated  ridges  armed  with  tuberculated  fpines.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Cylindrirostrxs.  Thorax  fcabrous ; wing-cafes  bitu* 
berculated  behind.  Oliv. 

This  is  a large  fpecies  found  in  New  Holland.  Bankfiatt 
cabinet. 

Stigma.  Wing-cafes  w'ith  a large  ferruginous  fpot. 
Linn. 

Inhabits  India. 

Hebes.  Thorax  fcabrous;  wing-cafes. fulcated,  tuber- 
culate  ; mouth  bearded.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Bengal. 

Annulatus.  Thighs  dentated,  pale  ; thorax  and  wing- 
cafes  (Leaked  with  black.  Curculio  annulatus , Linn. 

Native  of  India. 

Caliginosus.  Wing-cafe3  ftriated  with  approximate 
dors.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  England.  The  thorax  is  rounded  and  carinated; 
thighs  acutely  dentated. 

Dubius.  L highs  dentated  and  black;  thorax  fmooth; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  fcabrous.  Fabr. 

Native  place  unknown. 

Roreus.  Sprinkled  with  fulvous;  anterior  legs  elofi* 
gated.  Fabr.  Curculio  aclfperfus,  Mant. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Brunneus.  Brown;  fnout  fufcous ; wing-cafes  tefta- 
ceous,  ftriated  with  dots.  Oliv. 

Bankfian  cabinet.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Abietis.  Black  ; wing-cafes  marked  with  linear  inter- 
rupted white  lines.  Linn. 

Found  on  the  pine  trees  in  Europe;  rare  in  Britain. 

Dentipes.  Thorax  white;  wing-cafes  black  with  white 
lines;  lhanks  dentated.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Senegal. 

Multiguttatus.  Black;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  3ot» 
ted  with  white.  O’iv. 

Pupillator.  Thighs  dentated  tuberculate,  and  fuf- 
cous ; wing-cafes  with  a large  grey  marginal  lpot,  dotted 
with  black.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Reticulatus.  Oblong,  pitchy;  wing-cafes  reticulat- 
ed, oblique  bands  pale  ; anterior  (hanks  fpinous.  Fabr. 

Found  at  Tranquebaf  by  Dr.  Koenig. 

Lapathi.  Thighs  bidentated,  wh  te  and  black  varied; 
thorax  and  wing-cales  muncated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  willow  in  Europe. 

Irroratus.  Thighs  dentated  white;  above  fufcous 
fpotted  with  white  ; thighs  annulated  vvitn  white.  Fabr, 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Tricinctus.  Deep  black  ; fide  of  the  thorax,  with 
three  bands  on  the  wing-cales  white  ; anterior  legs  elon- 
gated. Fabr. 

Inhabits  Guadaloupe  ifland. 

Statua.  Deep  bla-  k ; wing-cafes  fulcated,  with  a 
common  white  fpot ; uottenor  thighs  elongated.  Fabr. 

Native  place  unknown 

6-Guttatus.  Black  wing-cafes  with  three  white  dots* 
Fabr. 

An  American  fpecies  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter. 
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Luridus.  Thighs  dentated  ovate,  dull  black  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated  with  dots.  Oliv. 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

Stolidus.  Thighs  fufcous;  pofterior  (hanks  incurvated 
and  toothed.  Fabr. 

Bankfian  cabinet.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Frigidus.  Fufcous,  wing-cafes  ftriated,  (lightly  tu- 
berculated,  and  varied  with  ferruginous.  Fabr.  Curculio 
chinenfis , Oliv. 

Native  of  China  and  Amboyna. 

Gibbus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  excavated  dots,  and 
an  abbreviated  whitifh  ftreak.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Bourbon. 

Ocellatus.  Dull,  and  cinereous;  wing-cafes  marked 
with  an  ocellar  black  fpot.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Meditabundus.  Thighs  dentated;  wing-cafes  ftriated, 
aijd  acuminated  behind.  Oliv. 

Native  of  New  Holland.  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Stupidus.  Thighs  black  ; tides  of  the  thorax  rounded; 
wing-cafes  fubfpinous.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Mangifer^e.  Dull  ; thorax  fcabrous,  with  a dorfal 
white  line  ; wing-cafes  reticulated.  Oliv. 

Lives,  according  to  Dr.  Koenig,  in  the  nut  of  the  man- 
gifera. 

Stultus.  Greyifh;  wing-cafes  with  a common  lunated 
cinereous  fpot ; fnout  deep  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Coromandel.  Vahl. 

Araneus.  Obfcure  varied  with  cinereous  ; thorax 
rounded  at  the  Tides.  Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Strix.  Black;  thorax  lineated  with  ferruginous  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated  with  ferruginous  dots.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  Cayenne.  The  head  is  ferruginous ; wing-cafes 
fhort ; thighs  acutely  dentated. 

Squalidus.  Villous-grey,  with  teftaceous  fnout.  Oliv- 

Native  of  Surinam.  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Germanus.  Black;  thorax  with  two  teftaceous  dots. 
Paykull. 

Found  in  Germany,  but  not  commonly. 

Scrophularive.  Thorax  whitifh  ; wing-cafes  with  two 
black  dots  connected  with  white.  Paykull,  &c. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Vereasci.  Black;  fides  of  the  thorax  yellowifh  ; wing- 
cafes  dotted  with  black  and  white  in  alternate  ftriae. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  near  Kiel. 

Blattari^e.  Whitifh  ; wing-cafes  varied  with  black  ; 
dorfal  fpot  at  the  bafe  and  tip  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Solani.  Dull  ; wing-cafes  with  raifed  lines,  black, 
dotted  with  cinereous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Saxony.  The  head  is  black  ; legs  greyifh. 

Gravis.  Black;  wing-cafes  varied  with  ferruginous; 
thighs  grooved.  Oliv. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5-Punctatus.  Wing-cafes  at  the  future,  and  two  dots 
white.  Linn. 

Found  on  plants  in  Europe. 

Guttula.  Thorax  tuberculated  and  black ; wing-cafes 
ftriated,  with  a white  dot  behind.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Saxony. 

Abbreviatulus.  Fufcous,  fprinkled  with  greyifh  dots; 
wing-cafes  abbreviated.  Fabr. 

Same  country  as  the  preceding. 


Echii.  Black;  thorax  and  wing  cafes  lineated  with 

white.  Curculio  geographicu?,  Oliv. 

Found  in  Germany. 

Didymus.  Above  fufcous  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  with  a 
tranfverfe  white  fpot  at  the  fides.  Paykull. 

Inhabits  Germany,  on  the  nettle. 

Lamii.  Black;  thorax  tuberculated  ; wing-cafes  varied 
with  cinereous  ; fnout  arched  and  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Brassic-e.  Villous-grey;  fnout  arcuated  and  deep 
black.  Fabr. 

A fmall  European  fpecies.  The  thorax  is  fmooth,  dufky,- 
and  greyifh  ; legs  blackifh. 

Borraginis.  Villous-grey ; feet  rufous.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  France. 

HiEMORRHOiDALis.  Thorax  fufcous;  fides  greyifh  j. 
wing-cafes  at  the  future  and  tip  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Holland,  in  the  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Tri maculatus.  Wing-cafes  black,  with  three  cine- 
reous  fpots ; the  pofterior  forming  a common  lunule. 
Paykull. 

Found  in  Alface  by  profeflor  Hermann. 

Litura.  Varied  white  and  black;  fnout  deep  black. 
Paykull. 

Lives  on  the  thiftle.  A native  of  Europe. 

Villosus.  Villous-grey;  fcutel,  and  oblique  pofterior 
band  on  the  wing-cafes  white.  Herbft. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Raphani-  Blackifh;  thorax  tuberculated;  fnout  bent 
and  deep  black.  Fabr. 

Variant.  Black;  wing-cafes  rufous;  margin  black. 
Paykull.  Curculio  beccalunga. 

Found  on  the  pine  in  Sweden. 

Troglodytes.  Fufcous;  thorax  with  a dorfal  cine- 
reous line  ; wing-cafes  and  legs  teftaceous.  Paykull. 

Inhabits  Europe  near  Kiel, 

Carbonarius.  Oblong,  deep  black ; antennae  club- 
villous  ; wing-cafe3  marked  with  crenated  ftriae.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Aterrimus.  Black;  tip  of  the  thorax  bidentated  ; 
wing-cafes  gloffy.  Fabr. 

Cerasi.  Deep  black;  thorax  bidentated  at  the  tip; 
wing- cafes  oblong.  Linn. 

Native  of  Europe.  * 

Violaceus.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated  and  violaceous. 
Linn. 

Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  pine. 

Proboscideus.  Grifeous  ; fnout  twice  as  long  as  the 
body.  Fabr. 

Native  of  North  America. 

Nucum.  Body  greyifh,  and  length  of  the  fnout, 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe,  and  feeds  on  the  nut. 

Gulosus.  Dufky-brown ; legs  teftaceous,  Fabr, 

Found  near  Paris. 

Parasita.  Ferruginous  fprinkled  with  cinereous ; thighs 
with  a black  fpot.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Esurikns.  Grifeous  ; fcutel,  dorfal  line  on  the  thorax, 
and  common  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes  behind  whitifh.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  France. 

Nasutus.  Brown;  wing-cafes  ftriated,  cinereous,  with 
the  tips  brown.  Oliv. 

Defcnbed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Its 
native  place  unknown. 

Haustellatus.  Chefnut ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; fnout 
four  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Oliv, 

Native 
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Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

VAR.ru s.  Grey  and  black  varied;  fnout  and  legs  rufous. 

Fabr. 

Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Cerasorum.  Fufcous,  fcutel  and  wing-cafes  with  ob» 
folete  cinereous  bands.  Paykull. 

An  European  fpecies. 

A'moenus.  Deep  black ; two  dots  on  the  thorax  and 
five  on  the  wing-cafes  fnowy.  Oliv. 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

Metallinus.  Braffy-black ; thorax  dotted;  wing- 
cafes  ftriated  with  dots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  South  American  iflands. 

Bicornis.  Grifeous ; head  bidentated,  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Tenuirostris.  Black,  with  numerous  white  waves; 
antennae  rufous. 

Native  of  Europe.  The  club  of  the  antennae  is  grey,  as 
is  alfo  the  fcutel. 

Druparum.  Wing-cafes  teftaceous,  obfoletely  fafeiated. 
Xiinn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Fraxini.  Ferruginous-brown ; head  and  back  black. 
Paykull. 

Found  on  the  afh  in  Sweden. 

Melanocephalus.  Brown  ; head  fufcous  ; fnout  deep 
black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Saxony. 

Depressus.  Thorax  depreffed  ; Tides  obtufely  angu- 
lated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  South  America. 

Pomorum.  Body  grey  clouded.  Linn. 

Found  on  the  flowers  of  fruit-trees. 

Vorax.  Grey  and  fufcous  fpotted  ; fnout  bent  and  deep 
black.  Fabr. 

An  Italian  fpecies. 

Tortrix.  Body  teftaceous  5 bread  fufcous.  Linn.  Cur- 
eulio  ferrugineus , Geoffr. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Tr’Emula.  Blackifli;  wing-cafes  driated,  and  fprinkled 
with  grey.  Paykull. 

Found  on  the  poplar  in  Sweden. 

Astuans.  Fufcous,  limeated  with  cinereous ; legs  pale. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Tjeniatus.  Thorax  black  ; anterior  and  poderior  mar- 
gin rufous ; wing-cafes  pale,  fpotted  with  black.  Pay- 
ktill. 

Native  of  Europe.  Snout  black  ; mouth  fanguineous. 
Elongatus.  Thorax  elongated;  anterior  fhanks  bi- 
dentated. Fabr. 

Native  of  Jamaica. 

Seftion  ***  Snout  long  ; pojlcrior  Thighs  formed  for  leaping. 

Alni.  Wing-cafes  tedaceous,  with  two  dulky  fpots, 
Paykull. 

Inhabits  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Pilosus.  Black,  vaiied  with  cinereous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  England,  in  the  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Hortorum.  Deep  black;  band  and  halt  band,  with 
the  legs,  teftaceous.  Fabr.  Curculio  mutillatus,  Laichart. 
Native  of  Germany, 

Saucetti.  Deep  black  ; fhanks  teftaceous.  Fabr. 
Found  on  the  willow  in  Sweden. 

Salicis.  Wing-cafes  deep  black,  with  two  white  bands. 
Linn. 

A native  of  Europe  ; found  on  the  willow. 
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Viminalis.  Body  teftaceous.  Paykull.  Curculio  qner- 
cus , Linn.  Curculio  ulmi,  Degeer.  Curculio  rufus,  Geoffr. 
Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  former. 

Ilicis.  Blackifli ; wing-cafes  llriated,  varied  with  ci- 
nereous ; future  at  the  bafe  white.  Curculio  roboris,  Botifd. 
Curcul. 

Feeds  on  the  oak.  , 

Fagi.  Body  deep  black  ; thighs  white.  Paykull. 
Fragarive.  Fufcous;  antennas  and  feet  teftaceous', 
Fabr.  . 

Native  of  Germany. 

Pofuli.  Deep  black  ; fcutel  white ; antennae  and  lege 
teftaceous.  Fabr. 

Found  on  the  poplar. 

****  Short  fnout ed ; Thighs  unarmed. 

Argyreus.  Body  fllvery-green,  fpotted  with  gold. 
Linn. 

Native  of  India. 

Splendidus.  Wing-cafes  ftriated,  and  fpotted  with 
gold  ; bafe  gibbous,  tip  pointed.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Brafil.  Size  of  the  diamond  beetle,  and  far 
lefs  common. 

Sumptuosus.  Wing-cafes  greenilh,  with  raifed  black 
dots;  bafe  gibbous.  Oliv. 

Found  in  Cayenne. 

Imperialis.  Deep  black,  with  alternate  longitudinal 
black  raifed  lines,  and  ftreaks  of  green-golden  fpots  ; tip  of 
the  wing-cafes  pointed.  Fabr. 

This  is  the  refplendently  coloured  infedt,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  diamond  beetle.  The  fpecies  inhabits  South 
America,  chiefly  Brafil. 

Chrysis.  Whitifh  ; wing-cafes  pointed ; two  bands  and 
two  dots  of  gold.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  by  Olivier,  from  a fpecimen  in  the  colle&ioit 
of  the  late  French  king. 

Regalis.  Body  filky  green,  with  broad  golden  bands.. 
Linn.  Donov.  Inf.  India. 

An  extremely  rich  and  elegant  fpecies.  This  beetle  is  fo 
very  fcarce  in  India,  that  the  wing  cafes,  or  fometimes  the 
whole  infeft,  is  mounted  like  a gem  on  rings,  and  worn  by 
the  great  as  an  ornament  on  the  finger.  Vide  Donovan’s 
Infe&s  of  India. 

Marginatus.  Fufcous;  wing-cafes  at  the  future,  and 
the  margin  of  the  abdomen  golden.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne.  Dr.  Hunter. 

19-PuNCTATus.  Whitifli-hoary  ; thorax  with  four  black 
fpots ; wing-cafes  with  nineteen.  Oliv. 

Same  country  as  the  laft. 

t6-Punctatus.  Blueilh  ; four  fpots  on  the  thorax,  and 
twelve  on  the  wing-cafes  black.  Oliv. 

A Brafilian  fpecies.  The  head  is  falcated. 
i Decorus.  Above  fufcous ; thorax  and  wing-cafee 
marked  with  two  green-gold  ftripes.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Brafil. 

Nitidulus.  Covered  with  green  feales ; wing-cafes 
dotted.  Fabr. 

A Cayenne  fpecies. 

Candidus.  Wing-cafes  ipinous  and  white;  with  a la* 
teral  fufcous  fpot.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Niveus.  Snowy  ; thorax  and  back  of  the  fnout  fufcous  ; 
wing-cafes  fpinous  and  pointed.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Lacteus.  White,  with  a golden  glofs  ; wing-cafes  fuF 
cated  and  pointed.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Jamaica. 
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Pulverulentus*  Cinereous;  head  flat  and  grooved. 

Fabr. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Smaragdulus.  Greenifh  ; wing-cafcs  dotted,  with  a 
ftrong  ereft  fpine  before,  and  another  behind.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Octotuberculatus.  Varied  fufcouB  and  cinereous, 
dotted,  and  gibbous  behind  5 tubercles  eight.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Modestus.  Cinereous  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  fpotted 
with  brown.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  New  Zealand.  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Flavescens.  Dull;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  acuminated, 
the  tides  yellow.  Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Lateralis.  Covered  with  green  fcales ; fides  of  the 
thorax  and  wing-cafes  yellow.  Fabr. 

Native  of  India. 

VflRiuis.  Green;  fides  of  the  thorax  and  wing-cafes 
yellow.  Linn. 

Found  on  the  plumb  in  Europe. 

Aurifer.  Body  ferruginous,  fpotted  with  gold. 
Oliv. 

Native  of  South  American  iflands. 

Splendidulus.  Shining-green;  wing-cafes  in  the  difk 
cinereous,  banded  with  black.  Fabr. 

A Siberian  fpecies. 

Morbillosus.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  fufcous  and 
grey  varied,  with  numerous  elevated  dots  of  deep  black.. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  France  and  Barbary. 

Nebulosus.  Hoary;  wing-cafes  banded  obliquely  with 
black.  Linn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Marmoratus.  Black,  and  rough  with  white  lines; 
■wing-cafes  white,  fprinkled  with  black  fquarilh  fpot6. 
Fabr. 

• Inhabits  Germany. 

Sulcirostris.  Oblong,  cinereous,  and  fomewhat 
clouded  ; fnout  trifulcated.  Linn. 

Found  on  plants  in  Europe. 

Porculus.  Blackifh,  varied  with  cinereous;  head 
retufe,  and  with  the  fnout  carinated.  Linn. 

Native  of  Hungary. 

Perlatus.  Black;  abdomen  white,  with  raifed  gla- 
brous black  dots ; fnout  grooved.  Fabr. 

Native  of  China. 

Glaucus.  Snout  carinated  ; thorax  unequal  and  dull ; 
wing-cafes  glaucous  ; an  elevated  dot  behind.  Fabr. 

Dis'par.  Oblong,  fufcous,  with  villous  grey  fpots. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Vetula.  Grifeous ; wing-cafes  rugged,  black,  with 
cinereous  fpots  ; fnout  deep  black.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Crenulatus.  Cinereous,  with  three  crenulated  waved 
lines  on  the  wing-cafes.  Oliv. 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

Incanus.  Oblong,  and  fufcous;  thorax  flat  on  the 
back.  Linn* 

Found  on  plants  in  Europe. 

Costatus.  Cinereous;  thorax  black,  with  four  cine- 
reous.lines.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

Longimakus.  Fufcous,  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  two 
dots  ferruginous  ; anterior  legs  long,  Oliv. 

Native  of  Brafil. 
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Spinifex.  Cinereous  fprinkled  with  brown;  thorax 
acutely  fpined.  Fabr. 

Micans.  Brown-golden,  legs  ferruginous.  Fabr.  Cur - 
culio  pyri , Paykull. 

Found  in  gardens  in  Denmark. 

Murinus.  Fufcous,  with  the  thorax  trilineated  ; wing- 
cafes  with  alternate  pale  and  dufky  lines,  and  dotted  with 
black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Polygoni.  Thorax  lineated ; wing-cafes  cinereous,  ■ 
marked  with  three  fufcous  lines,  and  dotted  with  black. 
Curculio  polygoni , Linn.,  &c. 

Inhabits  Europe.  The  fnout  is  grey,  with  a longitudinal 
white  line. 

3-Guttatus.  Blackifh ; wing-cafes  grey,  with  tw© 
white  dots;  the  pofterior  one  large  and  common.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Britain. 

Aru Np in  i s . Yellowifh;  two  dorfal  fufcous  lines  on  the 
thorax.  Paykull.  Curculio  luteus,  Knoch. 

An  European  fpecies. 

Gressorius.  Grifebus ; head  and  thorax  black,  with 
a white  dorfal  line.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Gramineus.  Black;  wing-cafe3  ftriated ; antennae  and 
legs  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

Found  on  graminiferous  plants  in  Germany. 

Coryli.  Cinereous  and  fufcous  varied ; wing-cafes  at 
the  future  half  way  down  black.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  England. 

Lineatus.  Fufcous,  with  three  paler  ftreaks  on  the 
thorax.  Linn. 

Found  on  plants  in  Europe. 

Cinerascens.  Cinereous;  back  fufcous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Fulvipes.  Downy  greyifh  ; legs  teftaceous.  Fay- 
kull.  ' 

Inhabits  Saxony.  Hybner. 

Ruficollis.  Teftaceous;  head  and  wing-cafes  ftriated, 
cinereous  brown.  Fabr. 

Fulvicornis.  Brown  ; wing-cafes  with  undulated 
bands  of  cinereous.  Fabr.  Curculio  rujicornis , Paykull. 

Found  on  trees  in  Europe. 

Hirsutulus.  Cinereous,  and  hifpid ; wing-cafes  ftri- 
ated ; antenna?  and  legs  yellowifh.  Fabr.  Curculio  echinatvs? 
Bonfd. 

Scabriusculu s.  Cinereous;  head  and  thorax  canali- 
culated  ; wing-cafes  hifpid.  Linn.  Bonfd. 

Found  in  fandy  places  in  Europe. 

Limbatus.  Deep  black;  marginal  ftripe  down  the 
wing-cafes,  and  the- fcutel  golden.  Fabr.  Curculio  lateralis? 
Paykull. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Parvulus.  Green;  antenrue  and  fhar.ks  teftaceous, 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Viridicollis.  Thorax  green  and  fcaly ; wing-cafee 
ftriated  and  black.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany,  on  the  Oak. 

Striatus.  Fufcous ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  cinereous, 
with  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Barbary. 

Lacerta.  Grifeous  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; antenn* 
black  at  the  tip.  Fabi . 

An  Eaft  Indian  fpecies,  in  the  Bankfian  Cabinet. 
Ruficornis.  Deep  black,  with  rufous  antennas  j thorax 
®n  each  fide  bituberculated,  Linn, 

Found 
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Found  on  plants  in  Europe.  The  wing-cafes  are  ftri- 
ated. 

Can.V/ICulatus.  Cylindrical,  deep  black,  with  the  legs 
rufous  ; thorax  canaliculated.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies,  and  inhabits  American  iflands. 

Cloropus.  Cylindrical,  black;  wing-cafes  ftriated  ; 
antennos  and  legs  rufous.  Linn.  Curculio  piniperda, 
Her’cit. 

Native  of  Europe  ; found  on  the  oak. 

Tristis.  Black  3 wing-cafes  grooved,  cinereous. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Sweden  and  England. 

Raucus.  Black;  wing-cafes  ilriated,  fufcous,  with  ci- 
nereous fpots.  Paykull. 

Inhabits  Saxony. 

Adspersus.  Deep  black;  wing-cafes  behind  fpotted 
with  white.  Oliv. 

Defcribed  from  a New  Holland  fpecies  in  the  Bankfian 
Cabinet. 

Punctatus.  Fufcous;  wing-cafes  with  elevated  filky 
dots.  Paykull. 

Native  of  Sweden. 

Maxillosus.  Ovate,  black;  jaws  exferted  and  bent. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Hungary.  Hybner. 

Rotundatus.  Black  3 wing-cafes  with  dotted  ftrise-; 
antennae  and  fhanks  rufous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Variolosus.  Black;  thorax  carinated,  and  variolous; 
wing-cafes  Ilriated.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Saxony. 

Succinctus.  Deep  black  ; margin  of  the  wing-cafes, 
and  two  fmall  lines  white.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cameleon.  Brady  ; future  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  ab- 
breviated ftripe  green-gold.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Vittatus.  Deep  black ; wing-cafes  marked  with  ab- 
breviated white  and  red  lines.  Linn. 

An  elegant  fpecies,  found  in  Jamaica. 

Spengleri.  Wing-cafes  yellow,  with  very  glabrous 
abbreviated  lines  of  black.  Linn. 

Native  of  American  iflands. 

Bivittatus.  Wing-cafes  with  ftriae  of  doLs,  and  a mar- 
ginal and  an  interrupted  dorfal  band  of  yellow,  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas. 

Lividus.  Grifeous;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  cinereous 
and  black  fpotted.  Oliv.  Curculio  hijlricnicus , Spar- 
man  n. 

An  infedt  of  large  fize,  found  in  South  America. 

Festivus.  Wing-cafes  yellowifti,  with  abbreviated 
black  ftreaks,  and  a marginal  one  fanguineous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Impressus.  Black;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  with  im- 
prefLd  dots  of  white,  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Rivulcsus.  Black;  thorax  fpotted  with  rufous  ; wing- 
cafes  with  three  impi'efled  cinereous  lines.  Fabr. 

Native  of  tne  Eaft  Indies. 

Verrucosus.  Brady-black,  with  raifed  dots;  wing- 
cafcs  warted  behind.  Fabr. 

Native  01  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Capensis  Black;  thorax  with  elevated  dots;  wing- 
cafes  with  crenated  llrice.  Linn. 

Inhabits  fame,  country  as  the  former ; the  fnout  is  ful- 
sated. 


(S-Vittatus.  Black;  thorax  rough  and  lineated  with 
white  ; the  wing-cafes  pointed.  Oliv. 

Native  place  unknown. 

In^equalis.  Thorax  unequal,  prominent  in  front; 
wing-cafes  grooved,  and  fulcated  behind;  lnout  tri-fulcated. 
Fabr. 

An  African  fpecies,  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Acuminatus.  Cylindrical,  fufcous;  wing-cafes  point- 
ed at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Emeritus.  Black;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  fpinous ; 
front  excavated.  Linn. 

Native  of  India. 

Cultratus.  Cinereous;  thorax  with  two  comprtffed 
tubercles ; wing-cafes  tuberculated,  the  pofterior  part  cine- 
reous. Fabr. 

Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Tribulus.  Cinereous ; thorax  fcabrous,  the  anterior 
part  impreffed  3 wing-cafes  fpinous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  la  ft. 

4-Dens.  Cinereous;  thorax  fcabrous;  wing-cafes  fpi- 
nous ; four  pofterior  fpines  longeft.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

Clavus.  Whitifh ; thorax  canaliculated;  wingcafes 
fpinous ; three  fmall  red  lines  at  the  bafe.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Rubifer.  Cinereous;  thorax  fcabrous;  wing-cafes 
with  fanguineous  fpines.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Cape. 

Globiff.r.  Thorax  fcabrous;  - wing-oafes  fpinous, 
acuminated  behind.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fnout  is  fmooth 
and  thick  at  the  tip ; legs  black. 

Pillularius.  Thorax  armed  each  fide  with  a nodu- 
lous fpine ; wing-cafes  with  tuberculated  ftrite  ; tip  acu- 
minated. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Glandifer.  Dull;  thorax  fcabrous;  wing-cafes  with 
three  elevated  fpinous  lines.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Section  *****  Snout  Jhort ; Thighs  dentated. 

Spectabilis.  Body  black,  varied  with  green  foots. 
Oliv.  Donov.  Inf.  New  Holland. 

This  is  the  elegant  infedt  known  by  the  name  of  the  dia- 
mond beetle  of  New  Holland,  to  which  part  of  the  world 
this  fpecies  is  peculiar. 

Pin guis.  Anterior  thighs  toothed  3 gibbous,  and 

blackifh  ; throat  with  yellowifti  lines  ; wing-cafes  with  two 
yellowiih  ftreaks,  and  a fmall  line  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

Tridens.  Cinereous;  wing-cafes  emarginate  at  the  tip, 
with  three  teeth.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Fusco-maculatus.  Black;  thorax  and  wing-cafes 
fmooth,  and  fpotted  with  brown.  Fabr. 

Found  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

Zebra.  Black;  wing-cafes  variegated  with  white, 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Saxony. 

Ligustici.  Body  duiky;  thorax  rough  and  cinefeous, 

Gliv. 

Found  on  the  ligufticum  levifticum. 

Nubilus.  Gray;  wing-cafes  with  numerous  darker, 
and  nearly  fquare  fpots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Hamburgh,  The  antenna?  are  black,  with  the 

club  pointed* 
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•'Calcaratus.  Black  ; antenwe  and  legs  rufous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Auflria. 

Gemmatus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  green  dots. 

.Oliv. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Picipes.  Grey;  wing-cafes  clouded,  ftriated  with  fub- 
-ocellate  dots.  Fabr. 

Bisulcatus.  Black;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  rough; 
fnout  with  two  grooves.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy.  The  fnout  marked  with  impreffed 
.grooves  ; thorax  fubcinereous  at  the  fides. 

Pvri.  Bronzed,  changeable  to  yellow,  red,  brown,  or 
green  ; legs  rufous.  Linn.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Not  uncommon.  Inhabits  Britain,  and  molt  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

Dentifer.  Cinereous;  fnout  grooved  before;  pollerior 
thighs  tridentated.  Fabr. 

Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies. 

Curvicornis.  Grey,  with  the  fides  white;  middle  pair 
of  thighs  bidentated.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  former. 

Argentatus.  Covered  with  fine  green  bronzed  feales; 
antennae  and  legs  brown.  Linn. 

Very  abundant  in  May  and  June  on  the  birch  and  alder, 
in  Britain.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Albo-lineatus.  Cinereous;  thorax  and  wing-cafes 
with  white  lines ; fnout  black  beneath.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Saxony. 

Atellaboides.  Snout  and  wing-cafes  with  a fingle 
tubercle.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Brafil. 

yEttuGiNosus.  Green;  thighs  ferruginous;  antennae 
long.  Bonfd. 

Native  of  Sweden. 

Anthracinus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  ftriate  dots; 
thighs  fingle  toothed.  Fabr. 

Found  by  Scopoli  in  Carniola. 

Lugueris.  Brown  ; wing-cafes  rough,  fubftriated,  ra- 
ther downy  and  connected.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Ccelestrinus.  Blue;  antennae  and  legs  fanguineous. 
Scopoli. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Roeselii.  Thorax  dull  green,  with  a longitudinal 
white  line ; wing-cafes  fulvous.,  brown  with  raifed  lines. 
-Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  preceding. 

Argenteus.  Silvery  green  ; antennas  and  lhanks  ru« 
fous  ; thighs  brown  and  clavated.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Htemorrhodus.  Brown;  antennae,  legs,  and  tip  of 
the  abdomen  rufous  ; wing-cafes  greenilh  brown. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Section  *****  Lip  bifid  ; Jaws  bifid  and  Jhort  ; fnout  fiort. 

Anthribus , Fabricius. 

Albinus.  Black;  front,  and  tail  white.  Degeer. 

Inhabits  Europe ; rarely  found  in  Britain.  Donov.  Brit. 
Inf. 

Latirostris.  Snout  very  broad  and  flat;  tip  of  the 
wing-cafes  white,  with  two  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Saxony  ; fcarce  in  England.  Donov.  Brit. 
Inf. 

Albirostris.  Snout  very  broad,  flat,  and  white  { 
wing-cafes  black,  white  at  the  tip,  with  a palmated  black 
Jpot.  Herbft. 

Inhabits  Saxony. 


Macroceros.  Grey;  wing-cafes  cinereous  behind. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

Scabrosus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  raifed  ftriae,  ru- 
fous with  fcattered  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Undatus.  Black;  wing-cafes  brown,  with  white  wav- 
ed ftreaks.  Fabr. 

A fpecies  of  middle  fize,  found  on  flowers  in  Africa. 

Varius.  Wing-cafes  ftriated  with  alternate  white  and 
black  dots.  Paykull. 

Sepicola.  Varied  with  cinereous  and  brpwn,and  raifed 
hairy  dots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany,  and  is  found  in  hedges. 

Section  ******  Lip  rounded , horny  ; Feelers  very  fjorl. 

Brachycerus,  Fabricius. 

Apterus.  Thorax  fpinous,  with  an  impreffed  crofs ; 
wing-cafes  dotted  with  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  India. 

Ocellatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  excavated  before;  wing- 
cafes  cinereous,  with  black  fubocellate  dots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Madagafcar. 

Scalaris.  Thorax  fpinous,  unequal  ; body  black  ; 
wing-cafes  with  rufous  denticulated  ftrise.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Obesus.  Thorax  fpinous  and  unequal;  body  black; 
wing-cafes  red,  with  clouded  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Globosus.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  marked  with  five 
grooves ; wing-cafes  fmooth. 

Native  of  India. 

Rostratus.  Brown;  head  and  |horax  cylindrical  and 
narrow  ; wing-cafes  fpinous  behind.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa. 

Inequalis.  Thorax  rough;  wing-cafes  with  raifed 
crimped  lines  ; head  bidentated.  Fabr. 

This  is  of  a large  fize,  and  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Flope. 

Crispatus.  Black  ; thorax  fpinous  and  grooved  ; 
wing-cafes  cinereous,  the  outer  angle  crimped  and  toothed. 
Fabr. 

A native  of  Barbary.  The  head  is  black ; thorax 
punftured. 

Cornutus,  Cinereous;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  fub- 
fpinous  ; fpines  of  the  wing-cafes  with  fafciculate  hairs. 
Olivier. 

Native  of  India. 

Algirus.  Cinereous;  thorax  fpinous,  grooved  ; wing- 
cafes  with  two  raifed  fpinous  lines,  and  between  thefe  two 
raifed  dots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Africa. 

Retusus.  Grey-brown;  wing-cafes  retufe,  and  tooth- 
ed behind.  Oliv. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Spectrum.  Brown;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  globular. 
Oliv. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  laft. 

Muricatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  grooved,  black,  o-paque; 
wing-cafes  with  three  raifed  crenated  lines.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Hungary. 

Uva.  Thorax  .fpinous,  and  unequal ; wing-cafes  with 
numerous  raifed  obtufe  tubercles.  Oliv. 

This  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

CURCUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy in  the  interior  of  Libornia. 
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CuRCUM,  in  the  Materia  Medico.  of  the  Arabians,  the 
name  of  the  largelt  celandine  ; the  roots  of  which,  when 
dried,  were  ufed  by  the  dyers  of  thofe  times  as  a yellow 
Colour,  and  by  the  phyficians  as  deobftruents. 

CURCUMA,  in  Botany , (from  the  Arabic  name  cur- 
cum,  or  hercum.)  Rofcoe.  Linn.  Tranf.  8.  354.  tab.  20. 
fig.  12. 

Elf.  Ch.  Anther  double,  two-fpurred.  Filament  petal- 
fhaped,  three-lobed  ; middle  lobe  bearing  the  anther. 

C'afs  and  order,  monandna,  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scita- 
tninea,  Linn.  Rofc.  Cannes,  J u fF. 

Obf.  As  Mr.  Rofcoe,  in  his  reformed  arrangement  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  natural  order,  has  (fated  that 
the  calyx,  corolla,  and  nedfary  differ  greatly  in  the  different 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  we  have  not  attempted  a de- 
tailed natural  character  of  curcuma.  He  obferves  that  this 
genus  is  not  lefs  dittinguifhed  from  amomum  and  zingiber 
by  its  general  habit  and  inflorefcence,  than  by  the  parts  of 
its  fructification.  In  all  the  fpecies  the  leaves  are  radical  ; 
but  amomum  and  zingiber  are  both  caulefcent.  Curcuma 
has  a limple  fcapus  and  the  flowers  are  enveloped  in  large 
loofe  bradf.es,  not  in  compadf  feales  as  in  zingiber.  From 
fome  circumliance  not  eafy  to  be  accounted  for,  Linnaeus 
has  characterized  this  genus  as  having  four  barren  ftamens, 
belides  the  fertile  one,  which  no  fubfequent  obferver  has 
been  able  to  difeover.  Mr.  Dryander  fuppofes  that  the 
generic  charadler  of  Linnseus  was  derived  from  his  C.  ro- 
tunda, now  referred  to  Ksmpferia. 

Sp.  1.  C.  Zedoarta.  Rofc.  1.  (Amomum  zedoaria  ; Mart. 
Willd.  A latifolium  ; Lam.)  “Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acu- 
minate; bradfes  emarginate.”  See  Amomum  Zedoaria. 
1.  C.  montana.  Rofc.  2.  Roxb.  PI.  corom.  2.  tab.  ijjl. 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate;  bradfes  lanceolate,  co- 
loured at  the  tip.”  3 • C.  longa.  Turmeric.  Rofc.  3. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Willd.  2.  Woodv.  med. 
bot.  tab.  132.  Lam.  2.  (Amomum  curcuma;  jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  3.  tab.  4.  Curcuma  radice  longa;  Herm.  Ludgb. 
tab.  209.  Curcuma;  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  162.  tab.  67. 

Manjella-kua ; Rheed.  Mal.  u.  21.  tab.  11.  Cannaco- 
rus  radice  crocea,  five  curcuma  officinarum  ; Tourn.  367.) 
“ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  bradfes  fpatulate.”  Root  pe- 
rennial, creeping,  flefhy,  palmate  with  cylindrical  branches, 
and  jointed  with  parallel  rooting  circles ; bark  thin,  pale; 
jflefh  faffron-coloured,  with  a bitterifh  talle,  and  a fome- 
what  fragrant  fmell.  Stem  none.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate, 
large,  quite  entire,  fmootfi,  annual,  pale-green,  denfely 
furrowed  with  oblique  flender  lines  ; petioles  long,  eredf , 
dilated  at  the  bafe,  mutually  fupporting  and  clafping  each 
other.  Scape  external,  three  inches  long,  (lender,  nearly 
eredf,  almolt  naked,  approximating  to  the  duller  of  leaves. 
Spike  thick,  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  three  inches  long ; 
feales  membranous,  a little  acute,  whitifh,  half-fpreading, 
united  laterally  below  the  middle.  Flowers  feflile,  white, 
with  a yellow  nedfary,  one  within  each  fcale  of  the  fpike. 
Calyx.  Perianth  fuperior,  bifid;  fegments  oblong-egg- ihap- 
ed,  eredf,  concealed  by  the  feales  of  the  fpike.  Corolla 
rnonooetalous,  funnel-fliaped ; tube  flender,  equal  to  the 
perianth,  dilated  towards  the  top;  border  four-parted  ; feg- 
ments nearly  equal  in  length  ; two  lateral  ones  obtufe,  un- 
dulate-plaited  ; uppermost  acute,  incurved  ; lowelf  broader, 
bifid,  with  roundilh  fegments.  NeBary  large,  incurved, 
three-lobed  and  the  middle  lobe  emarginate,  adnate  at  the 
bafe  to  the  exterior  fegment  of  the  corolla.  Stamen.  Fila- 
ment one,  broad,  flat,  (hort,  rounded  at  the  top,  (landing 
on  the  uppermofl  fegment  of  the  corolla  ; anther  not  clofely 
adhering  to  the  filament  (exotica),  fomewhat  cubical,  bifid, 
with  an  awl-ftxaped  appendage  Handing  out  on  each  fide. 


Pifiil.  Germ  roundifh  ; ftyle  capillary,  'equal  to  the  fla- 
men,  included  in  the  groove  of  the  anther  ; lligma  concave. 
Pericarp  Capfule  roundifh,  fmooth  and  even,  three-valved, 
three.ceiled.  Seeds  round,  few.  We  have  literally  tranf- 
lated  the  above  defeription  from  Loureiro,  becaufe  it  was 
taken  from  a recent  plant  which  grew  in  its  native  foil, 
though  it  does  not  accord  with  Mr.  Rofcoe’s  ideas  con- 
cerning the  anther.  Loureiro  feems  to  have  confined  the 
term  to  the  upper  or  middle  lobe  of  what  Mr.  Rofcoe  calls 
the  anther,  and  to  have  confidered  ail  the  lower  part,  with 
its  two  lateral  lobes,  as  one  of  the  fegments  of  the  border  of 
the  corolla  ; but  in  this  cafe  he  muff,  through  an  overfight, 
have  committed  an  error  in  his  defeription  of  the  fituation 
of  the  filament,  and  have  written  lacinias  fummte  corolla; 
infiftens,  inftead  of  laciniac  infima;,  &c.  We  are  rather 
confirmed  in  our  conjecture  by  an  attentive  eonfideration  of 
Koenig’s  defeription,  as  publifhed  by  Retzius  and  tranflated 
by  profeflbr  Martyn  (for  we  have  not  the  original  at  hand) ; 
and  which  Mr.  Dryander  aflures  us  belongs  to  the  prefect 
plant.  See  Linntean  Tranfaftions,  vol.  ii.  p.  2x2.  It 
Hands  thus  : Tube  of  the  corolla  eredf,  or  a little  bent  in, 
round,  fmooth,  ffiffifh,  white,  above  the  middle  bell  (haped, 
fomewhat  comprefled,  keeled  at  the  back  ; border  double, 
each  three-parted.  Filament  Angle,  eredf,  lanceolate-pvate, 
between  the  two  dorfal  fegments  growing  to  the  dorfal  border , 
fiaitilh,  fomewhat  convex  in  front,  marked  with  a line  be- 
hind half  the  length  of  the  approximating  fegments , (tiller 
than  they,  but  of  the  fame  colour.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  China,  and  Cochinchina,  where  alio  it  is  generally 
cultivated  for  the  fake  of  its  root,  which  is  the  turmeric 
of  the  fhops.  See  Turmeric.  4.  C.  pallida,  Mart.  3. 
Loureiro  Cochin  1.  9.  (Curcuma  agreftis ; Rumph.  amb. 
8.  p.  164.)  “Leaves  lanceolate;  bradfes  fhort ; bulbs 
knotty.”  Roots  perennial,  horizontal,  creeping,  oblong, 
cylindrical,  twilled,  knotty,  pale  within  and  without, 
flefhy,  with  little  fmell  and  tafte.  Plant  annual,  three  feet 
high,  ftemlefs,  eredf.  Leaves  lanceolate,  large,  with  nu- 
merous oblique  flender  furrows ; petioles  dilated  at  the  bafe, 
embracing  the  inner  ones.  Scape  external,  eight  inches 
long,  cloathed  with  fhort  bradfes ; fpike  oblong ; feales 
ovate-lanceolate,  lax,  reflexed,  reddifh,  one-flowered  ; co- 
rolla yellowifh  white,  four-cleft;  nedfary  three-lobed  ; fta- 
men  one.  A native  of  China  about  Canton  and  Cochin- 
china.  The  pounded  root  is  ufed  externally  in  cafes  of 
contulion  and  local  pains.  Loureiro  has  given  no  deferip- 
tion of  the  filament  and  anther:  but  its  want  of  a item 
and  general  habit  feem  to  indicate  that  it  really  belongs  to 
this  genus  as  it  is  fettled  by  Mr.  Rofcoe. 

CURD,  in  Rural  Economy , is  the  coagnlum,  or  whit- 
i(h  folid  fubltance  produced  from  miik,  from  which  cheefe 
is  formed.  See  Ch  ef.se  and  Dairying. 

Curd-MHI,  is  a kind  of  mill  contrived  for  the  purpofe 
of  reducing  and  breaking  down  the  coagulum  or  curd, 
in  making  cheefe.  It  confifts  of  two  cylinders  or  rollers  of 
about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  inches  long  ; one 
being  placed  above  the  other  in  a thin  deep  cheft,  as  in  the 
common  cyder  mill  of  the  more  fouthern  diffriefs.  The  fu- 
perior upper  roller  is  ftudded  with  iron  fpikes  an  inch  in 
length,  and  an  inch  and  hi  If  afunder,  while  the  lower  one 
is  clofely  befet  with  bevil-headed  nails,  riling  with  a fharp 
angle  about  a tenth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  furface  of  the 
roller.  The  curd,  after  being  partially  broken  over,  is  put 
into  a hopper,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  the  upper 
roller,  which,  by  working  againft  the  fide  of  the  box,  pre- 
pares the  curd  for  the  lower  roller,  which  being  finer,  and 
working  clofer,  reduces  it  to  fmall  particles  or  granules. 
The  rollers  are  turned  by  a crank  placed  on  on£  end  of  the- 
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axle  of  the  upper  one;  the  oppofite  ends  of  them  having  queft  of  plunder,  the  women  are  occupied  in  making  butter 
each  a wooden-toothed  wheel,  which  wheels  work  in  each  and  cheefe,  and  training  up  the  children  to  the  trade  of  the 


other,  by  which  means  the  lower  one  is  turned  with  faci- 
lity. This  is  a fort  of  machine  which  muff  be  highly  ufe- 
fui  in  large  cheefe  dairies,  where  the  breaking  of  the  curd 
by  the  hand  is  a bufinefs  of  vaft.  labour,  and  which  requires 
much  time.  It  is  principally  employed  in  the  final  break- 
ing down  of  the  curd,  by  which  it  is  rtndcrgd  more  fine 
and  equal  than  could  be  done  by  the  hand. 

CURDISTAN,  or  Kurdistan,  in  Geography,  a moun- 
tainous country  of  Alia,  whence  iffue  the  diffeient  branches 
of  the  Tigris,  which,  furrounding  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  Zab,  pafies  to  the  fouthward,  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  the  Irak-Adjemi,  or  Perfian  Irak.  Some  geographers 
confider  it  as  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  Turkifh  province  of 
Diarbtkir,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Affvria.  It  lies 
oil  the  eall  fide  of  the  Tigris,  towards  Perfia,  being  bounded 
by  that  kingdom  on  the  ea ft,  and  by  the  Tigris  on  the 
weft,  by  Trak  on  the  fouth,  and  Turcomania  on  the  north. 
Towards  the  fouth  it  is  narrow,  fcarcely  exceeding  90  miles 
in  breadth;  but  northwards  it  ftretches  near  300  miles  from 
call  to  weft,  that  is,  from  the  41ft  to  the  47th  degree  of 
call  longitude;  and  from  north  to  fouth  it  reaches  from  330 
30'  to  37°  20'  N.  latitude.  The  mountain  of  Coatras  fe- 
parates  it  from  Perfia  on  the  E.,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  W., 
from  Mefopotamia  and  Chaldaea.  According  to  ancient  ac- 
counts this  country  was  rich  and  fertile;  but  it  is  now  defo- 
late and  barren,  abounding  with  deferts,  except  in  thofe 
few  parts  which  lie  near  towns,  and  which  are  lomewhat 
better  cultivated.  It  was  in  former  ages  the  conftant  field 
of  battle  between  the  Parthians  and  Romans,  and  at  a later 
period  between  the  Turks  and  Perfians,  which  ferved  to  de- 
populate it,  and  to  render  it  wafte  and  unproductive.  Its 
chief  towns  and  hamlets  are  Beilis,  the  capital,  Scherefal, 
Arbela,  Harpel,  Nineveh,  Rehobo,  Rhefen,  Van,  and 
Holwan.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Curds,  who  are  divided 
into  tribes,  which  are  difperfed  over  the  Lower  Afia,  and 
have  widely  extended  themfelves,  efpecially  within  the  laft 
hundred  years.  Volney  fuggefts  that  Gord  and  Curd  are 
the  fame,  and  that  the  habitations  of  the  Curds  are  among 
the  Gordaean  mountains,  or  the  Gord-ouai,  where,  according 
to  the  Chaldasan  Berofus,  and  the  Armenian  Maribas,  cited 
by  Mofes  Chorenenfis,  Xifuthrus  landed,  after  efcaping 
from  the  deluge.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  under  the  denomination  of 
Card-uchi,  and  who  oppofed  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand. 
This  hiftorian  obferves,  that  though  (hut  in  on  all  fides  of 
the  Perfian  empire,  they  had  conftantly  braved  the  power  of 
the  “ Great  King,”  and  the  arms  of  his  “ fatraps.”  In 
their  modern  ftate  they  are  little  different  from  what  they 
were  formerly;  for  though  they  are  apparently  tributaries 
to  the  Porte,  they  pay  little  refpedt  to  the  orders  of  the 
grand  fignior,  or  his  pachas.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  them  by  Niebuhr,  who  travelled  in  thefe  countries 
in  .1769*  vkey  are  fubjedt,  in  their  mountains,  to  a fort  of 
feodal  government,  fimilar  to  that  which  is  obferved  among 
the  Druzes.  Each  village  has  its  chief,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  divided  into  different  and  independent  fa&ions. 
The  difpute3  infeparable  from  this  ftate  of  anarchy  have  de- 
tached from  the  nation  a great  number  of  tribes  and  fami- 
lies, which  have  adopted  the  wandering  life  of  the  Turk- 
mans arid  Arabs.  Thefe  Curds  are  dilperfed  in  the  Diar- 
bekir,  and  over  the  plains  of  Arzroum,  Erivan,  Sivas, 
Aleppo,  and  Damafcus;  and  all  their  tribes  are  eftimated 
to  exceed  140,000  fouls,  that  is,  140,000  armed  men.  Like 
the  Turkmans,  thefe  Curds  are  pallors  and  wanderers;  they 
are  often  Ihifting  their  pofition  in  fearch  of  pafture  for  their 
flumerous  flocks  and  herds;  and  whilft  the  men  roam  in 


fathers.  Their  tents  are  large,  and  formed  of  a fort  of 
coarfe  brown  cloth,  which  ferves  as  a covering  to  their 
houfes,  which  are  conftrudled  for  temporary  ufe  of  cane 
hurdles,  difpofed  in  a fquare  form,  and  having  the  floor 
matted,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  both  of  bed  and  board. 
When  they  diflodge  in  order  to  migrate,  they  take  their 
huts  to  pieces,  and  load  their  oxen  and  cows  with  them,  and 
alfo  with  their  children,  and  houfhoid  utenfils.  The  chil- 
dren are  ufed  to  go  almoft:  naked  in  the  ccldeit  weather. 
The  men  are  generally  well  mounted,  and  take  great  care 
of  their  horfes,  which  are  commonly  very  fwift  in  their  mo- 
tion; the  lance  is  their  chief  weapon.  The  women  ride 
either  on  horfes  or  on  oxen.  Both  men  and  women  are  na- 
turally ftout  and  nimble,  but  not  at  all  agreeable  in  their 
perfons.  having  very  fmall  eye9,  wide  mouths,  bad  com- 
plexions, very  black  hair,  and  a very  fierce  and  forbidding 
afpedl.  The  Curds  differ  from  the  Turkmans  in  fome  par- 
ticular cuftoms.  The  latter  give  their  daughters  a marriage 
portion;  the  former  receive  a premium  for  them.  The 
Turkmans  pay  no  refpedb  to  nobility  or  antiquity  of  ex- 
tradlion  ; the  Curds  highly  honour  it.  The  Turkmans  do 
not  fteal;  the  Curds  are  almoft  every  where  confidered  as 
plunderers;  and  they  are  therefore  much  dreaded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  where  they  occupy, 
under  the  name  of  “ Bagdafhlia,”  the  mountains  to  the  E. 
of  Beilam,  as  far  as  near  Kies.  In  this  pachalic,  and  in 
that  of  Damafcus,  their  number  exceeds  20,000  tents  and 
huts;  for  they  have  alfo  fixed  habitations.  They  are  re- 
puted Mahometans;  but  they  never  trouble  themfelves  about 
religious  rites  or  opinions.  Several  of  them,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Yazdia,  worfliip  “ Shaitan”  or  Satan,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  fyftem  of  the  good  and  eOil  prin- 
ciples, which  has  more  or  lefs  prevailed  in  the  Diarbekir, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  The  language  of  the  Curds  is 
divided  into  three  diale&s.  It  has  neither  the  afpirations 
nor  the  gutturals  of  the  Arabic,  and  Mr.  Volney  fays  that 
it  does  not  refemble  the  Perfian;  and,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it 
muft  be  an  original  language.  Confidering  the  antiquity  of 
the  people  who  fpeak  it,  and  that  they  are  related  to  the 
Medes,  Affyrians,  Perfians,  and  even  the  Parthians  ; Vol- 
ney conjedlures,  thatsa  knowledge  of  this  tongue  might 
throw  fome  light  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of  thefe  countries. 
See  Volney’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  fedt.  2. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  any  fluid 
body;  particularly  milk,  by  means  of  rennet.  See 
Cheese. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  Ariftaeus  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cyrene 
daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  firft  who  found  the 
fecret  of  curdling  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making  of 
cheefe  with  artichoke  flowers ; in  lieu  of  the  rennet  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofe  among  us. 

The  Bifaltae,  a people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort  obferves, 
live  wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  i.  e.  on  curds.  He  adds, 
that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the  people  of  Upper  Au- 
vergne in  France,  and  whey  their  only  diink. 

Women  newly  delivered  are  fubjedl  to  have  their  milk 
curdled,  converted  into  little  grumse,  in  their  breads,  which 
occafion  violent  pains,  with  a fhivering  in  the  back.  It  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  being  fucked;  whence  the  method  of 
remedying,  and  preventing  it,  is  apparent. 

CURE,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  on  the  river  Cure,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Yonne  at  Cravan. 

CURE,  in  Medicine.  See  Palliative  cure. 

Cure  of  fouls , a benefite,  the  incumbent  whereof  has  the 
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charge  and  guidance  of  the  fouls  of  the  people  within  a cer- 
tain extent  of  ground,  called  a parijh. 

Such  are  a vicar,  a redtor,  &c.  in  contradillindlion  to  a 
prebend,  a dean,  a chantor,  &c. 

Cures,  fine.  See  Sine. 

Cure,  in  Falconry,  the  fame  with  Cafling  ; which  fee. 

CUREL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  the  Upper  Marne,  one  league  N.  of  Joinvdle. 

CUREMA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  of  the 
mullet  kind,  but  of  a remarkable  fize,  growing  to  two  feet 
long,  and  having  a very  large  moveable  upper  lip;  the  un- 
der one  being  fmall,  triangular  in  figure,  and  fcarcely  vifible, 
being  fomething  fhorter  than  the  upper.  Its  eyes  are  large, 
and  its  fins  of  a fine  filvery  white;  in  all  other  refpefis  it  re- 
fembles  the  common  mullet.  See  Mullus. 

CUREMONTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze,  and  diflridl  of  Bnves,  4^ 
leagues  S.E.  of  Brives. 

CURENA,  or  Curna,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Afia,  in  Med  ia. 

CURENSE,  or  Corense  Littus,  a place  on  the 
coaft  of  Spain,  with  a gulf  over  againfl  the  town  of  Gades, 
according  to  Pliny:  fuppofed  by  Hardouin  to  lie  between 
the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Guadaiate. 

CURES,  or  Curis,  a town  of  Italy,  which  was  an- 
ciently the  capital  of  che  Sabines,  who  from  hence  affumed 
the  name  of  “ Quirites.”  After  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Romulus  and  Tatius,  which  produced  a coalition  of 
the  two  nations,  the  Sabines  were  called  Romans,  and  the 
Romans  Quirites,  or  Sabines.  Elowever,  that  name,  as 
well  as  Tribus  Quirina,  was  applied,  with  the  greateft  pro- 
priety, to  that  canton  of  the  Sabines  inhabiting  Cures,  and 
the  diftrift  appertaining  to  it.  The  principal  deity  wor- 
ffnipped  here  feems  to  have  been  Juno  Quiris,  or  Curis.  She 
was  represented  with  a fpear  or  lance  in  her  hand;  from 
which  circumftance  fhe  received  the  appellation  of  “ Quiris 
or  Curis,”  a word  in  the  Sabine  language  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  “ hafta.”  Macrobius  mentions  a Sabine  deity  un- 
der the  name  of  Janus  Quirinus,  fuppofed  to  be  the  “ Pa'ter 
Curis,”  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Falifci. 

Cures  was  fituated  in  the  territory  now  called  Correze, 
or  Cureze,  upon  a fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  above  La  Farfa.  In  the  days  of  Strabo  it 
was  a poor  mean  village,  and  was  afterwards  fo  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  that  its  fituation  cannot  now  be  afeertained.  Clu- 
verius,  however,  believed,  that  the  ruins  of  it  were  to  be 
feen  in  bis  time,  about  a mile  from  the  town  of  Salici.  If 
this  be  admitted,  it  Hood  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Hei- 
nella,  the  l’Aia  of  the  moderns.  Holflenius  thought  that 
Cluverius  was  miftaken  in  fixing  upon  a place  now  called 
“ I!  Vefcovio”  as  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Cures.  The  abbe 
Chauppy,  availing  himfelf  of  fome  circumftances,  which  we 
need  not  recite,  difeovered  on  the  Salar  way,  where  the 
church  of  St.  Anthime  flood  in  the  midft  of  a wood,  very 
confiderable  ruins  of  Cures.  Thefe  ruins  were  found  in  the 
territory  of  Fare,  at  a place  called  “Arci,”  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Correze. 

CURETES,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  priefls,  or  people  of 
the  ifle  of  Crete  ; called  alio  corylanies. 

The  name  Curetes,  according  to  Strabo,  was  given  them 
becaufe  of  their  cutting  off  the  hair  before,  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  taking  hold  thereof : the  word  being  Greek,  xagimj, 
of  k&qci,  tonfure,  from  xe »p,  ionclo.  Others  derive  it  from 
xxgoTpoQiu,  the  feeding  or  educating  of  a child ; becaufe  they 
are  faid  to  have  educated  Jupiter. 

The  Curetes  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  of  Mount 
Vcl.X, 


Ida,  in  Phrygia  ; for  which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called 
Idai  FaUyli.  Ovid  fays,  they  had  their  origin  from  a huge 
fliower  of  rain  : Lucian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  reprefent 
them  as  very  expert  in  calling  of  darts;  though  other  au- 
thors give  them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pikes  : but  all 
agree  in  furnilhing  them  with  tabors  and  cailanettas  ; and 
relate,  that  they  uftd  to  dance  much  to  the  noife  and 
clafbing  thereof. 

Thefe  Curetes  are  faid  to  have  inhabited  the  mountains, 
under  the  (hade  of  thick  trees,  caves,  and  other  places, 
which  naturally  afforded  (belter  and  covering,  as  the  art  of 
building  houfes  was  not  then  pradlifed.  They  were  very 
ingenious,  and  invented  a variety  of  things  that  proved 
highly  ufeful  to  mankind  ; they  firil  taught  hew  to  manage 
flocks,  to  gather  honey,  to  tame  horfes,  to  hunt,  and  to 
caff  darts.  They  formed  men  into  focieties  and  communi- 
ties, and  fhewed  them,  by  their  example,  the  happin'efs  of  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  life.  They  are  likewife  iaid  to  have 
invented  Iwords  and  helmets,  and  to  have  introduced  the 
cuilom  of  dancing  in  armour.  By  the  noife  they  made  in 
thefe  dances,  they  prevented  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries 
of  Jupiter  when  he  was  an  infant,  and,  by  that  expedient, 
faved  him  from  being  deftroyed  by  his  father.  The  Curetes 
deferibed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  v.)  were,  according  to 
Herodotus,  (lib.  v.  c.  58.),  and  Strabo,  (lib.  x.  p.  464.) ; 
originally  Phoenicians,  who  accompanied  Cadmus  out  of 
Phoenicia  ; fome  of  them  fettling  in  Phrygia,  where  they 
were  called  “ Corybantes ;”  fome  in  Crete,  where  they  were 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Idaei  Dadtyli”  ; and  fome  in 
Rhodes,  where  they  bore  the  name  of  “ Telchines.”  Ac- 
cordingly, Voffius  (De  Idololat.)  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of 
Curetes  ; thofe  of  iEtolia,  who  inhabited  Pleuron,  thofe  of 
Phrygia,  and  thofe  of  Crete,  who  were  originally  derived 
from  the  Phrygians. 

The  firil,  he  fays,  took  their  name  from  xsja,  tonfure; 
becaufe,  from  the  time  of  a combat  wherein  the  enemy 
feized  their  long  hair,  they  always  kept  it  cut  ; but  they 
are  faid  to  have  buffered  the  hinder  part  to  grow,  that  they 
might  be  caught  by  it  if  they  offered  to  run  away  : thofe  of 
Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fuppofes,  were  fo  called  from  xagaf, 
young  man ; becaufe  they  were  young ; or  becaufe  they 
nurfed  Jupiter  when  he  was  young. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromat.  lib.  i.)  calls  the  Idasi 
Dadtyli  barbarians,  that  is,  ftrangers  ; and  fays  that  they 
were  the  firff  who  brought  letters  into  Greece,  Phrygia,  and 
Crete  ; adding,  that  by  their  afiiilance  Minos  built  a fleet, 
and  gained  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea.  According  to  the 
authors  now  cited,  the  Curetes  and  Idsi  Dadlyli  were  the 
fame  people,  and  did  not  fettle  in  Crete  till  the  time  of 
Minos.  Bcchart  (Canaan,  lib.  i.  c.  15.)  traces  them  to 
Paleffine,  alleging  the  fimilaritv  of  their  name  to  that  of 
the  Crethins  or  Cerethites,  a Philiftine  tribe.  See  Crete. 

Some  authors,  however,  give  a different  account  of  the 
Curetes : according  to  Pezron,  and  others,  the  Curetes 
were,  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  See.  and  in  the  countries  of 
Crete  and  Phrygia,  and  among  the  Titanic  Celtes,  what 
the  druids  and  bards  were  afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  See. 
i.  e.  they  were  priefls  who  had  the  care  of  what  related  to 
religion,  and  the  worfhip  of  the  gods. 

Hence,  as  in  thofe  days,  it  was  fuppofed  there  was  no 
communication  with  the  gods  but  by  divinations,  auguries, 
and  the  operations  of  magic  ; the  Curetes  paffed  for  magi- 
cians and  enchanters : to  thefe  they  added  the  fludy  of  the 
ftars,  of  nature,  and  poetry  ; and  fo  were  philofophers,, 
aflronomers,  Sc c. 

Such  were  the  Curetes,  and  after  them  the  druids ; with 
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this  difference,  that  the  Curetes,  in  the  time  of  the  Titans, 
went  to  the  wars ; for  which  reafon  they  were  armed,  and 
were  wonderfully  dextrous  in  dancing  cap-'a-pie,  (baking 
their  bucklers  and  javelins : from  which  action,  Pez- 

ron  conjectures,  they  took  their  name  Curetes  ; euro , 
in  the  Celtic,  being  the  fame  with  kv$u  in  the  Greek  ; q.  d. 
I Jirike,  or  beat. 

It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  they  went  to  the  wars, 
and  encouraged  the  combatants  with  their  noife  and  dances, 
or  were  exempt  from  that  duty  as  the  druids  were  ; but 
they  mud  have  been  different  from  the  bards,  who,  though 
of  the  fame  order,  were,  neverthelefs,  obliged  to  excite  and 
encourage  the  people  to  war  with  their  poetic  compoiitions 
and  mufical  performances. 

According  to  Kircher,  the  Curetes  were  what  the  fpirits 
are  among  the  Cabbalifts,  the  powers  in  Dionyfius,  the 
demons  among  the  Platoniils,  and  the  genii  among  the 
Egyptians. 

CURFEU,  q.  d.  couvre-feu,  a fignal  of  retreat,  given  in 
cities  taken  in  war,  &c.  to  advertife  the  inhabitants  to 
go  to  bed,  and  not  to  ffir  out  any  more. 

The  curfeu-bell,  wherewith  the  fignal  was  anciently  given, 
was  fometimes  hung  up  as  a punilhment  of  fedition.  Paf- 
quier  fays,  it  was  called  carfou,  and  garefou  ; as  being  in- 
tended to  advertife  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
the  robbers  and  debauchees  of  the  night. 

The  mod  ancient  curfeu  was  that  edablifhed  in  Engl  and 
by  William  the  Conqueror ; who  appointed,  under  lcvere 
penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a bell  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  every  one  (nould  put  out  their  lights,  cover,  or 
rake  up  their  fires,  and  go  to  bed.  Whence,  to  this  day, 
where  a bell  is  accudomed  to  be  rung  about  bed-time,  it  is 
called  curfeu-bell.  It  was  abolifhed  by  Henry  I. 

In  reference  to  this  fubjeft,  we  may  obferve,  that  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury  fays,  in  his  account  of  Henry  I.,  “ that 
he  redored,  in  his  court , the  ufe  of  lamps  in  the  night, 
which  had  been  intermitted  in  the  time  of  his  brother.” 
This  is  the  fingle  paffage  in  any  hidorian  before  Polydore 
Vergil,  which  feerns  to  allude  to  the  curfew,  fuppofed  by  that 
author  (lib.  ix.)  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  ordinance  of 
William  I.,  and  mentioned  by  fome  later  writers,  as  a mark 
of  the  flavery,  iri  which  he  held  the  conquered  Englifh.  It 
is  plain,  however,  from  thefe  words,  fays  lord  Lyttelton, 
(Hid.  Henry  II.  vol.  i.  p.  473.)  that  William  of  Malmf- 
bury thought  it  was  introduced  by  William  Rufus,  and 
extended  to  the  whole  court,  that  is,  to  the  Norman  nobles, 
as  well  as  to  the  Englifh,  and,  confequently,  was  no  proof 
of  the  fervitude  of  the  latter.  M.  Voltaire  fays  (Univ. 
Hid.  t.  i.  p.  240.)  “ that  the  law,  far  from  being  tyrannical, 
was  only  an  ancient  police,  edablifhed  in  almod  all  the  towns 
of  the  North,  and  which  had  been  long  preferved  in  the 
convents.”  He  adds  this  reafon  for  it,  “ that  the  houfes 
were  all  built  of  wood,  and  the  fear  of  fire  was  one  of  the 
mod  important  objects  of  general  police.”  From  the  ex- 
preffion  of  William  of  Malmfbury,  above  cited,  one  (hould 
think  that,  in  England,  it  had  only  been  pra&ifed  in  the 
king’s  court,  or  was  taken  off  only  there  by  Henry  I.  And 
the  foregoing  words,  ejfaminatos  curia  propellers , which  in- 
troduce the  whole  fentence,  and  have  a conneftion  with  it, 
appear  to  imply,  that  fome  unnatural  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  court,  under  the  cover  of  the  darknefs;  on 
which  account  the  ufe  of  lamps  was  there  redored  by  that 
prince.  Upon  the  whole,  as  Polydore  Vergil  is  too 
modern  a writer  to  be  of  any  authority,  and  all  the  ancient 
hiftorians  are  filent  about  it,  lord  Lyttelton  thinks  there  is 
reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  law,  or  regulation  he  mentions, 
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W33  made  by  William  I.,  or  was  ever  fo  general  as  he  repre” 
fents  it.  The  curfew-bell  may  have  been  only  rung  in  the 
convents,  and  probably  took  its  name  from  an  old  pra&ice 
there,  of  putting  out  their  fire  and  candies  at  8 o’clock  every 
night.  In  the  “ Leges  Burgorum”  of  David  I.,  king  of 
Scotland,  mention  is  made  of  it  as  marking  the  time  when 
the  watch  (hould  go  out.  As,  therefore,  the  practice  of  it 
exided  in  Scotland,  no  lefs  than  in  England,  and  as  it  was 
alfo  a law  of  police,  which  William  had  previoufiy  edablilhed 
in  Normandy,  it  could  be  no  badge  of  a conquejl , nor  any 
evidence  of  a nation  being  enflaved. 

Curfeu,  Fr.  An  alarm  bell.  Formerly  in  drong,  en- 
clofed  and  fortified  places,  and  particularly  in  frontier  towns, 
it  was  cudomary  to  have  a high  tower  or  heeple,  from 
which  they  could  difeover  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
He  who  obferved,  or  kept  a look-out,  rung  the  large  bell 
in  it  as  foon  as  he  difeovered  or  faw  from  it  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary. If  he  faw  infantry  coming  towards  the  place  he 
hoided  colours  on  the  fide  by  which  it  was  approaching ; 
but  a dandard,  if  he  perceived  cavalry;  and  both,  if  he  ob- 
ferved infantry  and  cavalry.  The  moment  he  perceived  fire 
in  any  place  he  alfo  rung  it.  It  was  by  the  lejfroi , or  the  large 
bell  in  the  faid  tower  or  deeple,  that  they  rung  the  curfew, 
when  an  officer  went  immediately  to  fee  the  gates  (hut.  In 
the  morning  the  fame  bell  was  rung  (or  the  opening  of 
them.  After  the  founding  or  ringing  of  the  curfeu,  the  in- 
habitants were  not  permitted  to  leave  or  go  out  of  their 
houfes. 

CURGIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Boetica.  Ptol. 

CURGIE,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Scotland,  with  a 
fmall  harbour,  on  the  coad  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  in 
Luce  bay  ; 3 miles  N.  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

CURGOS,  or  Kurgos,  a large  ifiand  of  Egypt,  fituated 
on  the  Nile,  feveral  miles  long,  full  of  villages,  trees,  and 
corn,  oppofite  to  which  is  the  mountain  Gibbainy,  a feene 
of  ruins  confiding  of  broken  pedeltals,  plainly  defined, 
fays  Bruce,  for  the  ftatues  of  the  dog,  and  fome  pieces  of 
obelifk,  with  hieroglyphics,  almoft  totally  obliterated : 
this  is  conjectured  by  the  fame  traveller  to  be  the  ancient 
city  of  Meroe,  whofe  latitude  (hould  be  160  2 6',  and  in  this 
ifiand,  as  he  conceives,  was  the  obfervatory  of  that  famous 
cradle  of  aftronomy.  Curgos,  he  fays,  (hould,  probably,  be 
Purges,  the  Ethiopians  not  being  able  to  pronounce  P,  and 
not  having  fuch  a letter  in  their  alphabet ; and  Purgos  was 
the  tower  or  obfervatory  of  that  city.  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
539- 

CURIA,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  was  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  perfons,  as  feudatory  and  other  cudomary  tenants, 
who  did  their  fuit  and  fervice  at  the  court  of  the  lord. 
And  it  was  ufual  for  the  kings  of  England  to  fummon  the 
bifhops,  peers,  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  fome 
particular  place,  at  the  chief  fedivals  in  the  year  ; and  this 
affcmbly  is  called,  by  our  hidorians,  curia ; becaufe  they 
were  confulted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  : 
whence  it  was  fometimes  alfo  called  folemnis  curia,  generalis 
curia,  Augujlalis  curia,  and  curia  publica.  See. 

Curia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Coire,  a confiderable  town 
of  Rhaetia. 

Curia,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  a Neapolitan  painter, 
was  born  about  the  year  1538,  and  ftudied  under  Lionardo 
da  Piftoja.  The  churches  of  Naples  poffefs  many  of  his 
works,  which,  although  they  fomewhat  partake  of  the 
mannered  ftyle  introduced  by  Vafari  and  the  Zuccheri,  are 
much  effeemed  for  the  fpirit  with  which  they  are  compofed, 
the  beauty  of  character  in  the  heads,  and  truth  of  colouring. 

His 
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His  altar-piece  of  the  circumcifion  in  the  church  of  the 
Pieta,  was,  by  the  common  confent  of  Spagnoletto,  L. 
Giordano,  and  Solimene,  ranked  amongft  the  fineft  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil  which  Naples  could  boaft.  He  died 
about  the  year  1610.  Dominici. 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  denoted  a portion,  or  divifion 
of  a tribe. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a tribe  being  the  third  part  of 
the  3000  foot  of  which  his  columns  confided,  comprehended 
ten  curiae,  befides  300  horfemen,  each  curia  being  xoo;  fo 
that  this  legiflator  made  the  firft  divifion  of  his  people  into 
thirty  curias  or  wards.  Thefe  curiae  were  again  fub- 
divided  into  10  decurice. 

Over  the  curise  were  appointed  officers,  called  curiones,  and 
over  the  decurise,  others  called  decuriones : each  curia  and 
decuria  having  its  peculiar  commander.  Romulus  after- 
wards divided  his  fmall  territory,  which  was  not  above  five 
or  fix  miles  in  extent,  into  three  unequal  parts  ; one  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  sixpences  of  religious  worfhip, 
another  referved  for  the  king’s  revenue  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  hate,  and  the  third,  which  was  the  molt  confiderable, 
divided  into  30  portions,  correfponding  to  the  30  curias. 
In  the  forming  of  a fenate,  conlilting  of  XOO  perfons,  each 
tribe  named  three  fenators,  and  each  of  the  curiae  the  like 
number,  amounting  in  all  to  99,  and  Romulus  named  the 
100th,  who  was  the  head  or  prince  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
chief  governor  of  the  city,  when  the  king  was  in  the  field. 
(See  Senate.)  Romulus  alio  ordered  the  curise  to  choofe 
for  him  a guard  of  300  young  men,  ten  out  of  each  curia, 
who  were  called  celeres,  which  fee.  In  regulating  the  concerns 
of  religion,  he  ordained,  that  each  curia  fliould  have  its  own 
temple,  and  its  peculiar  gods  and  priefts.  jrie  who  pre- 
fided  over  each  curia  was  called  Curio,  and  he  who  pre- 
fided  over  them  all  Curio  Maximus. 

Afterwards,  curia,  or  domus  curialis , became  ufed  for  the 
place  where  each  curia  held  its  affemblies  for  performing  di- 
vine fervice. 

Hence,  alfo,  curia  palled  to  the  fenate-houfe ; and  it  is 
from  hence  the  moderns  come  to  ufe  the  word  curia,  court , 
for  a place  of  juttice,  and  for  the  judges,  &c.  there  affembled. 
See  Court. 

Varro  derives  the  word  from  cura,  care,  q.  d.  an  affembly 
of  people  charged  with  the  care  of  public  affairs  : others 
deduce  it  from  the  Greeks  ; maintaining,  that  at  Athens 
they  called  xvfi a,  the  place  where  the  magiftrate  held  his 
affifes,  and  the  people  ufed  to  affemble  : xvfia,,  again,  may 
come  from  wpo?,  authority,  power ; becaufe  it  was  here  the 
laws  were  made. 

Curia  CurfusAqua,  in  Law,  a court  held  by  the  lordof  the 
manor  of  Gravefend,  for  the  better  management  of  barges 
and  boats  uling  the  paffage  on  the  river  Thames  from 
thence  to  London,  and  plying  at  Gravefend  bridge,  &c. 
mentioned  in  fiat.  2 Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

Curia  Domini,  the  lord’s-houfe,  hall,  or  court,  where  all 
the  tenants  attend  at  the  time  of  keeping  courts. 

Curia  miiitum , a court  fo  called  ; anciently  held  at  Ca- 
rifbrook  cafile,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight. 

Et  idem  dominus  Willielmus  de  infula  facere  debit  fefiam  ad 
curiam  domini  cajlri  de  Carijbroc,  de  tribus  feptimanis  in  tres 
feptimanas , in  curia  qua  voc at ur  curia  miiitum. 

Curia  Penticiarum,  a court  held  by  the  fheriff  of  Chef- 
ter,  in  a place  there  called  the  “ Pendice,”  or  “ Pentice 
probably  deriving  its  denomination  from  its  being  originally 
kept  under  a pent-houfe,  or  open  fited,  covered  with  boards. 
Blount. 

Curia , ReEtus  in.  See  Rectus. 


Curia  Maria,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Arabian 
Sea,  near  the  SE.  coaft  of  Arabia  ; 40  miles  long,  and  16 
broad.  N.  lat.  170  20'.  E.  long.  550  14'. 

CURLL  Auxilium,  in  Law.  See  Auxilium. 

CURIACO,  in  Geography , a bay  in  Terra  Firma,  S. 
America,  on  the  N.  Sea. 

CURIALITAS  Anglia.  See  Curtesy  of  England. 

CURIAM,  Accedas  ad,  in  Law.  See  Accedas. 

CURIANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; fuppofed  by  M. 
D’Anville  to  be  Cape  Fernet,  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Garonne. 

CURIAS,  Cape  Cavati,  or  Delle  Gatti,  a promontory  of 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  at  the  extremity  of  the  molt  advanced 
peninfula  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifland. — Alfo  a town  fituated 
on  the  above-mentioned  promontory. 

CURIATA,  Comitia.  See  Comitia  curiata. 

CURIATII,  in  Roman  Hi/lory,  three  brothers,  felefted 
by  the  Alban  general  as  champions  for  a conteft  with  three 
other  brothers,  named  Horatii,  chofenffiy  Tullus  Hoftilius, 
king  of  Rome,  in  order  to  decide  the  difference  fubfifting 
between  Alba  and  Rome.  A.  U.  C.  87.  B.  C.  667.  On 
an  interview  between  the  two  commanders  of  the  hoftile 
armies,  the  Alban  general,  declining  to  terminate  the  difpute 
by  a Angle  combat  with  Tulius  Hoflilius,  according  to 
the  propofal  of  the  latter,  fuggefted  that  three  champions 
fliould  be  cholen  out  of  each  camp  for  determining  the 
quarrel.  As  foon  as  the  agreement  was  known  in  the  two- 
armies,  it  excited  a ftrong  emulation  among  the  young  war- 
riors for  the  honour  of  being  chofen  to  this  important  com- 
bat. During  the  intermediate  fufpence,  Fuffetius  caff  his 
eyes  upon  three  Albans,  of  the  circumftances  of  whofe  birth, 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  (lib.  iii.)  has  given  the  following 
account : Sequinius,  an  iliuftrious  citizen  of  Alba,  had  two- 
daughters  ; one  married  to  Cnriatins,  a citizen  of  Alba, 
and  the  other  to  Horatius,  a citizen  of  Rome.  Thefe  two 
fillers  were  brought  to  bed  on  the  fame  day,  each  of  three 
male  children,  who  were  at  this  interefiing  period  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  and  remarkable  for  their  ftrength  and 
dexterity.  The  Alban  general  having  fixed  on  the  three 
Curiatii,  the  king  of  Rome  having  his  attention  directed  to 
the  three  Horatii,  propofed  the  matter  to  them,  who  con- 
fulted  their  father  on  the  occaflon.  The  father,  dreading 
the  event,  and  apprized  of  the  betrothment  of  one  of  his 
daughters  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  hefitated  for  fome  time  in 
complying  with  the  wiflies  of  his  fons ; but  the  love  of  his 
country  ultimately  prevailing  over  every  other  confideration, 
he  left  his  fons  to  their  own  choice.  When  he  was  informed 
that  in  imitation  of  the  Curiatii,  they  preferred  a glorious 
death,  or  an  important  victory,  to  an  inglorious  life,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  embracing  his  children, 
exclaimed,  “ I am  a happy  father!”  and  then  commanded 
them  to  announce  to  the  king  his  confent. 

The  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii  being  pro- 
claimed in  both  camps,  Tullus  led  the  former,  and  Fuffe- 
tius the  latter,  whilft  the  people  ftrewed  the  way,  as  they 
paffed,  with  flowers,  and  put  garlands  on  their  heads ; for 
they  were  confidered  as  vi&ims,  who  had  voluntarily  devoted 
themfelves  for  their  country.  A plain  lying  between  the 
two  camps  was  cholen  for  the  place  of  combat ; and  the 
twe  kings  advanced  with  their  champions  and  feciales  to  the 
middle,  where,  before  the  combat  began,  they  concluded 
a treaty  which  ferved  as  a pattern  for  mod  of  the  treaties 
that  were  ever  after  made  by  the  Romans.  When  this 
folemnity  was  finilhed,  the  champions  advanced  with 
a flow  pace  towards  each  other;  and  before  they  com- 
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menced  the  hoftile  attack,  they  embraced  each  other  with 
all  the  exprcffion  of  the  molt  tender  and  fincere  friend- 
fhip.  The  fpedlators  (bed  tears  at  the  fight,  and  muttered 
complaints  againd  the  kings  for  cauling  fuch  affedlionate 
relations  to  fhed  the  blood  of  one  another.  The  tendernefs 
of  the  young  heroes,  however,  did  not  abate  their  courage  ; 
each  of  them  refumed  his  arms,  and  felefted  his  adverfary. 
The  combat  then  began  with  great  impetuofity  ; the  noife 
of  their  arms  was  heard  at  a great  diftance  ; and  the  air  ref 
founded  with  a confufed  mixture  of  fliouts  and  acclamations 
from  both  camps,  as  either  of  the  combatants  appeared  to 
have  the  advantage.  The  victory  was  long  held  in  fufpence, 
by  the  fkill  and  valour  of  the  combatants.  At  length  the 
e'ldell  of  the  Horatii  received  a mortal  wound,  and  fell'.  At 
thisfigbtthe  Albans  triumnhed,  and  the  Romans  were  thrown 
into  great  confirmation,  which  was  foon  followed  with  defpair 
when  they  faw  the  fecond  Horatius,  pierced  through  by  ano- 
ther of  the  Curiatii,  expire  on  the  body  of  his  brother. 
However,  the  three  Alban  brothers  were  wounded,  and  the 
furviving  Horatius  appeared  unhurt  and  vigorous.  Thinking 
he  was  an  unequal  match  for  the  three  brothers  together, 
he  had  recourfeto  a ftratagem,  and  retreated  as  if  he  fled  : 
UponthistheCuriatii  purfued  himat  different  diftancesas  their 
refpeftive  ftrengch  aliovved  ; Horatius,  perceiving  the  fuc- 
eefs  of  his  ftratagem,  and  that  they  were  feparated  from 
each  other,  haftily  returned,  and  flew  them  allfingly,  before 
one  could  advance  to  the  affiftance  of  the  other  ; and,  elated 
with  his  vi&ory,  feized  the  fpoils  of  the  vanquifhed  : — the 
Roman  camp  in  the  mean  while  refounding  with  joyful  ac- 
clamations in  honour  of  their  hero.  Thus  Rome  gained  the 
fuperiority  over  Alba,  its  mother-city  ; which  Fuffetius  ac- 
knowledged on  the  field  of  battle,  falucing  Tullus  as  his  fo- 
vereign,  and  afking  him  what  were  his  commands.  Tullus 
replied  ; “ I command  you  to  keep  the  Alban  youth  in 
readinefs  to  march  at  my  orders,  in  cafe  I make  war  with 
the  Veientes.” 

As  Horatius  was  returning  to  the  city,  he  was  met  by 
his  After,  who,  perceiving  him  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
three  brothers,  among  which  was  a military  robe  which  (he 
had  wrought  with  her  own  hands  for  the  Curiatius  to  whom 
ihe  had  been  betrothed,  could  not  forbear  tearing  her  hair, 
beating  her  breaft,  and  reviling  her  brother  with  the  moll 
reproachful  and  provoking  words,  for  imbruing  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  relations.  Horatius,  flufhed  with  his  late 
victory,  and  enraged  at  his  filler’s  unfeafonable  grief,  killed 
her  upon  the  fpot,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  his 
father  ; who  not  only  approved  the  adlion,  but  would  not 
allow  his  daughter  to  be  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  the  Ho- 
ratian  family.  However,  upon  the  return  of  Tullus  to 
Rome,  Horatius  was  brought  by  fome  illuftrious  citizens 
before  the  tribunal,  to  take  his  trial.  Thinking  it  danger- 
ous to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in  favour  of  conquerors, 
they  infilled  on  his  being  tried,  and  condemned,  if  found 
guilty.  Tullus,  anxious  to  manifeft  his  regard  for  the  laws, 
and  at  the  fame  time  folicitous  for  faving  young  Horatius, 
and  alfo  forefeeing  that  he  would  be  cenfured  by  fome  for 
condemning,  and  by  others  for  acquitting  the  criminal,  dex- 
troufly  changed  the  affair  into  a Hate  crime,  the  cognizance 
of  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  two  commifiioners, 
or  duumviri,  whom  the  king  was  to  name.  The  crime  was 
notorious,  nor  was  it  difowned  by  the  prifcner;  the  duum- 
viri, therefore,  without  delay,  pronounced  fentence  againd 
him,  in  thefe  words : “ We  judge  you  to  be  guilty  of  trea- 
fon  ; go,  lictor,  and  tie  his  hands.”  As  foon  as  judgment 
was  given,  Horatius,  by  the  king’s  advice,  appealed  to  an 
afltmbly  of  the  people,  who  revoked  the  fentence  of  the 
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duumviri,  rather  through  admiration  of  his  courage,  fays 
Livy,  than  for  the  juftice  of  his  caufe.  However,  that  the 
crime  might  not  efcape  wholly  unpunilhed,  Horatius  wa3 
condemned  to  pafs  under  the  yoke,  an  ignominy  with  which 
it  was  ulual  to  treat  prifoners  of  war,  who  had  furrendered 
their  arms.  The  king  alfo  appointed  expiations  to  pa- 
cify the  anger  of  the  gods,  provoked  by  this  viola- 
tion of  the  laws.  Bcfides,  the  pontifices  eredled  two 
altars,  one  to  Juno,  and  the  other  to  Jarius,  which  were 
Hill  remaining  in  the  time  of  Augullus,  together  with 
the  yoke,  known  by  the  name  of  “ Sororum  tigiilum,” 
under  which  they  made  the  criminal  pafs.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap. 
25.26.  Dionvf.  Hal.  lib.  iii. 

CURICACA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian 
bird,  the  wood-pelican  of  Catefby,  and  wood  ibis  of  Pen- 
nant. See  Tantalus loculator. 

CURICTA,  m Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Illyria,  according  to  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy ; called  by  Strabo  Cyraftica ; the  prefent  lfle  of 
Vegia. 

CURICUM,  a town  of  the  fore-mentioned  ifland,  now 
called  Vegia. 

Curicum,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Ifauria. 

CURIGLIANO,  in  Geography , a river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento;  5 miles  N.E.  of  Corigli- 
ano. 

CURIMATA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  lavaretus,  a final]  fi(h,  of  a fort  of 
middle  nature,  between  truttaceous  and  the  herring  kind, 
and  caught  in  the  American  and  German  lakes. 

CURING,  is  ufed  for  preferving  filh,  flefh,  and  other 
animal  fubilances,  by  means  of  certain  additions  of  things, 
to  prevent  putrefaftion.1  One  great  method  of  doing  this,  is 
by  finoaking  the  bodies ; that  is,  the  making  them  to  imbibe 
a great  quantity  of  vegetable  fumes  : for  this  is  ufually  done 
where  wood  is  burnt.  The  reafon  of  this  fort  of  preferva- 
tioa  is  eafily  feen  by  the  curious  enquirer,  fince  wherever 
wood,  or  any  vegetable  of  the  acid  tribe  is  burnt,  the  acid 
particles  go  off  with  the  fmoke,  and  in  this  form  pene- 
trate into,  and  lodge  themfelves  in  animal  fubftances'expofed 
thereto  ; by  which  means  this  fmoke  a£ts  upon  them  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  fumes  of  fpirit  of  nitre  would  do  : and 
whether  it  be  not  a nitrous  acid  that  tinges  hams,  herrings, 
&c.  to  a rednefs  in  the  drying,  is  a fubjedl  worthy  of  enquiry. 
Shaw’s  Lectures,  p.  152. 

CURINI,  in  Botany,  or  Curiginil.  Lam.  Enc.  Rheed. 
Mai.  7.  47.  tab.  45.  Baccifera  indicaj  Rai.  Hid.  iii.  557. 
A plant  little  known,  which  has  fomewhat  of  the  habit  of 
a menifpermum,  and  feems  to  have  fome  affinity  to  ciflus. 
Stems  cylindrical,  farmentous,  fomewhat  woody,  leafy. 
Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  oval-acute,  entire,  foft,  finooth, 
whitifh-green  above,  deeper  green  underneath,  with 
fomewhat  projefting  nerves.  Flowers  fmall,  yellowifh- 
white,  axillary,  forming  branched  corymbs  fhorter  than  the 
leaves  ; petals  five,  green  without,  white  and  woolly  within, 
a little  hooked  at  the  tip  ; ftamens  five,  fmall ; germ  fupe- 
rior,  roundiih.  Fruit.  Drupe  oval-oblong,  bright  green, 
with  whitifh  and  rather  bitter  fiefb  ; nut  hard,  whitilh  ; 
kernel  white,  flightly  bitter,  and  allringent.  A native  of 
the  Eall  Indies.  " 

CURIO,  Caius  Scribonius,  in  Biography,  a Roman 
orator,  diilinguifhed  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  civil 
war  between  Pompey  and  Caefar.  He  was  at  firft  a partizan 
of  Pompey,  and  fele&ed  to  oppofe  the  ambitious  defigns 
of  Caefar  : but  being  of  licentious  manners,  and  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  he  could  not  withlland  the  temptation  of  a high 
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bribe  offered  him,  and  became  the  opponent  of  him  in  whofe 
caufe  he  had  joined.  In  battle,  with  the  troops  of  Pompey, 
he  fought  with  vigour  and  fuccefs,  but  being  afterwards  led 
into  an  atnbufcade,  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  he 
bimfelf  fell  either  by  his  own  hand,  or  in  the  general 
daughter.  This  happened  3.  C.  48.  By  the  poet  Lucian, 
Curio  is  fpoken  of  in  extravagant  terms  of  applaufe,  but, 
by  the  hiftorian  Velleius  Paterculus,  he  is  defcribed  as  “ a 
man  of  noble  birth,  an  accomplilhed  fpeaker,  bold,  lavifn 
alike  of  his  own  fortune  and  perfon,  and  of  thofe  of  others, 
mod  ingenioufly  profligate  and  mifchievoufly  eloquent,  one 
whofe  luff  for  money  and  for  pleafure,  no  wealth,  no  enjoy, 
ments  could  fatiate.”  By  Plutarch,  Curio  is  reprefented  as 
the  friend  and  affociate  of  Cato  in  his  early  years.  Plutarch. 
Univerf.  Hillory. 

Curio,  Coelius  Secundus,  was  born  at  Cherico,  in 
Piedmont,  in  the  year  1503.  He  was  educated  at  Turin, 
and  made  great  proficiency  in  polite  literature.  He  had  not 
attained  his  20th  year,  when  he  became  attached  to  the 
doftrines  of  Zuinglius  and  Luther,  and  his  zeal  in  their 
defence  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  in  prifon,  where  he  was 
confined  for  feveral  months.  Perfecution  did  not  in  the 
lead  abate  his  ardour;  his  difpofltion  being  frank  and  en- 
gaging,  he  was  difmiffed  the  place  of  confinement,  with  re- 
commendations that  might  have  promoted  his  worldly  in- 
tereds  ; but  having  accefs  to  the  relics  of  the  monadery  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Benigno,  he  conceived  and  executed  the 
plan  of  carrying  away  the  holy  fhrine,  and  leaving  in  its 
place  what  to  him  was  more  holy  and  edimable,  the  Bible, 
inferibed  with  thefe  words,  “ Hoec  ell  area  foederis,  ex  qua 
vera  feifeitari  oraciila  liceat,  et  in  qua  veras  funt  fan&orum 
reliquiae.”  The  day,  however,  was  approaching,  when  the 
fraud  would  be  dilcovered,  and  when,  he  was  aware,  the 
fury  of  the  populace  would  not  permit  him  to  efcape  with  his 
life,  if  he  were  even  fufpedted  of  it ; he,  therefore,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire,  and  we  find  him  afterwards  at  Milan, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy.  At  the  former  place  he  refided 
many  years,  employed  in  the  arduous  and  honourable  talk 
of  education  : but  what  raifed  his  reputation  the  highell, 
were  the  courage  and  humanity  which  he  difplayed  during 
a dreadful  plague  which  ravaged  that  city.  Neither  dread 
of  danger,  nor  the  difgufting  nature  of  the  duties  prevented 
him  from  vifiting  the  fick,  and  fupplying  the  various  wants 
of  the  poor  and  the  dying.  In  1530,  he  married,  and  after- 
wards met  with  very  unhandfome  treatment  from  his  own 
relations.  At  Turin  he  was,  after  the  lapfe  of  many  years, 
arrefted,  on  account  of  the  Ihrine,  and  imprifoned.  It  was 
fuppofed  that  the  rnoft  rigorous  punilhment  would  befal 
him,  but  lie  contrived  to  efcape,  went  firll  to  Milan,  and 
afterwards  to  Pavia,  where  he  gave  leflures  on  the  belles 
lettres : but  his  enemies  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  the  in- 
quifitors  had  orders  to  feize  him ; his  fchoiars,  however, 
and  the  people,  in  general,  entertained  for  him  fo  high  a 
refpefl,  that  they  formed  for  his  defence  a fort  of  body- 
guard ; and  thus  he  lived  three  years,  when  the  pope  him- 
felf  interfered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  feek  a retreat  in 
Venice,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Lucca,  where  he  not 
only  met  with  a favourable  and  kind  reception,  but  was 
appointed  profeffor.  Scarcely  had  he  been  at  Lucca  a 
fmgle  year,  when  orders  were  fent  to  the  fenate  to  arrell 
him  ; from  them  he  received  intimation  of  the  defign,  and  he 
determined  to  quit  Italy  for  ever.  He  went  to  Laufanne, 
and  was  chofen  principal  of  the  college : his  wife  and 
children  he  had  left  at  Lucca,  till  he  knew  whither  he 
might  conduft  them  in  fafety.  When  he  thought  himfelf 
fecure,  he  went  to  Pifa,  in  order  to  bring  his  family  to  his 


new  refiJence  ; here,  while  he  was  at  dinner  in  a public  inn, 
he  was  arrefted  ; the  officer,  out  of  refpedl  probably,  came 
alone  into  the  room,  to  make  known  his  bufinefs  : Curio, 
advancing  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  fo  alarmed  him,  that 
he  fainted,  and  the  profeffor,  who  ever  poffcfTed  great  pre- 
fence of  mind,  walked  down  flairs,  through  tne  attendants, 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  his  perfon,  and  efcaped.  He 
got  to  Laufanne  in  fafety,  and  had  the  fatisfaflion  of 
taking  with  him  his  wife  and  family,  whom  he  met  with  on 
his  road.  He  refided  at  Laufanne  four  years,  and  in  1347 
he  removed  to  Ball),  where  he  held  the  office  of  profeffor  of 
eloquence  and  the  belles-lettres  with  the  higheft  reputation 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  died,  Nov.  24,  1569,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  many  works 
written  and  publifhed  in.  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  French 
languages.  On  theological  fubjects,  the  mod  important 
were  “ Chriftians  religionis  inliitutio,  et  de  liberis  edu- 
candis  and  “ De  amplitudine  Regni  Dei  in  the  latter 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  number  of  the  elefl  was 
greater  than  that,  of  the  reprobated  : for  this,  one  might 
fuppofe,  harmlefs  do&rine,  he  was  denounced  ; and  fubmitted 
to  write  an  apology,  which  was  publifhed  in  the  12th  vo» 
lume  of  the  Amsenitates  Literarias.  Franc.  1730.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Curio,  the  chief  and  prieft  of  a curia. 

Romulus,  upon  dividing  the  people  into  curia,  gave  each 
divilion  a chief,  who  was  to  be  prieft  of  that  curia , under 
the  titles  of  curio , and  Jlamin  curia/is. 

His  bufinefs  was  to  provide  and  officiate  at  the  facrifices 
of  the  curia  ; which  were  called  curionia  ; the  curia  furnifh- 
ing  him  with  a fum  of  money  on  that  confideration  : which 
penfion  or  appointment  was  called  curionium. 

Each  divilion  had  the  eleftion  of  its  curio ; but  all  thefe 
particular  curiones  were  under  the  direflion  of  a fuperior, 
or  general,  called  curio  maximus  ; who  was  the  head  of  the 
body,  and  defied  by  all  the  curiones,  aflembled  in  the 
comiiia  curialis. 

All  thefe  inftitutions  were  introduced  by  Romulus,  and 
confirmed  by  Numa,  as  Halicarnalfeus  informs  us.  God- 
win will  have  two  curiones  in  each  curia. 

CURIOSOLITES,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ancient 
people  of  Gaul,  in  Armorica,  fo  called  by  Cadar,  and  placed 
by  M.  D’Anville  N.W.  of  the  Redones. 

CURIOSI  Natures,  Academy  of  the . See  Academy. 

CURIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire,  during 
the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no  frauds  and 
irregularities  were  committed  ; particularly  no  abufes  in 
what  related  to  the  pofls,  the  roads,  Sec.  and  to  give  intel- 
ligence to  the  court  of  what  paffed  in  the  provinces.  This 
made  the  curiofi  people  of  importance  ; and  put  them  in  a 
condition  of  doing  more  harm  than  they  prevented  : on 
which  account,  Honorius  cafhiered  them,  at  leafl  in  fome 
parts  of  the  empire,  anno  415. 

The  curiofi  came  pretty  near  to  what  we  call  controllers  : 
they  had  their  name  from  cura,  care ; “ quod  curis  agendis 
& evedftionibus  curfus  publici  infpiciendis  operam  darent.” 

CURIRI,  in  Ornithology,  a variety  of  the  Tod  us  para* 
difacus  ; which  fee. 

CURISCHE-HAF,  in  Latin  Lacus  or  Sinus  Curordcus , 
in  Geography , a lake,  bay,  or  inland  fheet  of  water  formed 
at  the  eftuary  of  the  river  Memel,  in  Pruffia,  joining  the 
fea  near  Memel,  and  feparated  from  the  Baltic  by  a narrow 
ridge  of  land.  It  is  60  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  about 
30  in  its  greatefl  breadth,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  fitu- 
ation  in  the  ancient  duchy  of  Curland  or  Courland.  The 
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crafts  are  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  who  ftill  go  by  the  name 
of  Cures,  or  Curen. 

The  Curifche-Haf  is  full  of  dangerous  fand-banks,  and 
cxpofed  to  frequent  and  violent  ftorms. 

CURISCHE-NEH  RUNG,  that  congue  or  narrow  ridge 
of  land  which  feparates  the  Curifche-Haf  from  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

CURIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  alfo  a 
mountain  of  Greece  in  iEtolia. — Alfo,  a town  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  near  the  promontory  of  Curias,  in  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus,  lying  to  the  N.E.  ; but,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  it  wa3  feparated  from  the  promontory  by  the  river 
Lycus,  Curium  was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  fmall 
kingdoms  into  which  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  was  divided.  Strabo 
mentions  an  altar  of  Apollo,  fituated  in  this  canton,  fo  that 
any  one  who  approached  it  ri fired  being  precipitated  into 
the  fea.  The  town  is  now  called  Pifcopia  ; and  the  pro- 
montory Cape  Cavati.  See  Curias. 

CURIUS,  Dentatus  Manlius,  in  Biography,  an  an- 
cient Roman,  who  railed  himfelf  from  almoft  the  lowcft 
rank,  to  the  hightft  and  moil  important  offices  in  the  date. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  conful,  B.  C.  290,  and  fhortly 
put  an  end  to  the  long  war  that  had  been  carried  on 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Sammies  : his  courage  and 
prudence  fitted  him  for  the  difficulttimesin  which  he  flourifh- 
ed.  In  fome  inftances,  the  enemies  of  his  country  who  were 
unable  to  conquer,  or  to  cope  with  him,  attempted,  what  has 
often  proved  a fafer  and  a fhorter  enterprife,  namely,  to  bribe 
him.  The  perfonsonce  employed  to  affail  his  virtue,  found 
him  cooking  his  humble  meal  with  his  own  hands  : he  heard 
their  offer,  and  manfuliy  replied,  “ the  man  that  could  dine 
as  he  did  had  no  occafion  for  gold  : — that  he  accounted  it 
more  honourable  to  command  the  poffeffors  of  wealth,  than 
to  be  rich  himfelf ; and  that  they  might  affure  their  coun- 
trymen, they  would  find  it  as  difficult  to  corrupt  as  to  con- 
quer him.”  Inflexible  as  the  integrity  of  this  patriot  was, 
itill  he  had  his  enemies  : jealous  of  his  fuperior  talents,  and 
envious  of  his  well-earned  fame,  they  accufed  him  of  con- 
verting,,to  his  own  purpofes,  part  of  the  fpoil  taken  from  the 
enemy.  He  was  examined  on  the  fubjeft,  and  confeffed 
the  fad. — he  had  retained  for  his  own  ufe,  a wooden  oil- 
veffel,  for  the  purpote  of  making  libations  to  the  gods. 
On  many  occafioris  after  this,  he  conferred  on  his  country  the 
mod  fignal  bent.fits  ; and  on  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  he  had  a 
magnificent  triumph,  exhibiting  not  only  a vaft  quantity 
of  rich  fpoils,  but  feveral  captured  elephants,  animals  that 
had  never  before  been  feen  in  Rome.  The  fenate,  on  this 
occafion,  offered  him  fifty  acres  of  land,  which  the  virtuous 
and  felf-denying  conful  refufed,  faying,  that  feven  acres, 
the  common  fhare  of  every  citizen,  was  enough  for  any  man 
to  live  on.  Of  the  latter  days  of  this  citizen  we  have  no 
account  : it  is,  however,  recorded,  to  his  honour,  that  he 
expended  a large  part  of  what  he  gained  from  the  enemy  in 
bringing  the  water  of  the  river  Anio  to  Rome.  Piutarch. 
Umverf.  Hift. 

CURL,  in  Agriculture,  is  a vegetable  difeafe  which  fre- 
quently attacks  potatoe  crops,  producing  a fort  of  crifped- 
up  or  curled  appearance  in  the  leaves.  It  is  an  affedion 
which  has  been  alcribed  to  various  caufes,  by  writers  on 
vegetation  ; but  the  real  nature  of  which  does  not  feem  to 
be  well  underftood.  Some  fituatio.  s are  more  expofed  to 
the  attacks  of  it  than  others ; and  in  fome  it  is  faid  not  to 
occur  at  all.  This  is  the  cafe,  according  to  Mr.  Headrick, 
in  the  little  ifland  of  Arran  in  Scotland.  It  is  likewife 
found  by  experience  to  be  more  common  in  fuch  lands  as 
have  been  long  in  the  ftate  of  tillage,  than  in  thofe  which 


have  been  newly  broken  up,  or  brought  into  the  ftate  of 
cultivation  ; and  in  grounds  of  the  fenny  and  molly  kinds 
lefs  frequently  than  in  thofe  of  the  more  dry  deferiptions. 

It  has  been  Rated  in  an  interefting  paper,  inferted  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  “ Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture,” as  having  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  a fpecific 
difeafe,  produced  folely  by  contagion,  not  being  conceived 
capable  of  arifing  without  it;  and  that  this  contagion  of 
neceffity  produces  the  difeafe  in  ail  crops  with  which  it  is 
permitted  to  come  in  contact.  But  this  opinion  is  fuggefted, 
as  appearing  not  to  be  well  founded  ; as  the  difeafe  does 
not  necefl'arily  propagate  itfelf,  which  is  fufficiently  evident, 
it  is  imagined,  both  from  obfervation  and  the  refult  of  ex- 
periment : for  it  is  often  found  in  fields  of  this  foitof  crops, 
that  the  moll  healthy  plants  are  furrounded  with  thofe  which 
are  in  the  curled  ftate  ; and  that  they  not  only  continue  in 
a ftate  of  health  and  vigour,  while  the  crops  remain  on  the 
land,  but  may  even  be  afterwards  mixed  with  them  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  without  fuffering  any  con- 
tamination. It  is  likewife  afeertained,  that  healthy  pota- 
toes are  afforded  not  only  from  fuch  as  have  been  thus  mixed 
with  thofe  which  were  curled,  but  that  it  has  been  (hewn 
by  experiment,  that  they  may  be  obtained  from  curled  po- 
tatoes themfelves,  as  will  be  feen  below.  It  is  alfo  well 
known  to  faimers,  that  the  curl  often  occurs  where  not  any 
thing  of  contagion  was  communicated,  nothing  being  more 
common  than  abundance  of  curled  plants  from  roots  feledled 
with  the  greateft  circumfpedtion  ; from  lands  as  well  as  dif- 
trifts,  in  which  the  difeafe  has  never  been  perceived.  A 
farmer,  whofe  potatoes  had  for  two  or  three  years  been 
greatly  injured  by  this  difeafe,  conceiving  that  it  happened 
from  infe&ed  feed,  procured  a large  fupply  for  himfelf,  as 
well  as  fome  of  his  friends,  from  a diftrift  on  the  Tweed, 
where  the  difeafe  at  that  time  had  never  been  feen  : but  it  fo 
happened,  that,  while  fome  of  the  crops  from  thefe  pota- 
toes were  entirely  free  from  the  curl,  others,  and  particu- 
larly thofe  planted  by  the  farmer  himfelf,  were  more  in- 
jured by  it  than  they  had  ever  been  before  ; which  fhould 
not  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  common  opinion  were  well 
founded,  that  the  difeafe  arifes  from  an  aftedfion  in  the  ori- 
ginal fet  or  root.  Other  caufes  mull  of  courfe  be  fought 
for  ; and  it  is  fuggefted,  that  thofe  who  take  notice  will 
find  that  whatever  renders  a crop  poor  and  weakly  is  the 
moft  apt  to  produce  the*  difeafe,  and  that  it  proceeds  in  a 
great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  from  this  caufe  : and  it  is 
added,  that  the  weakly  ftate  which  affords  it  may  be  caufed 
by  a variety  of  circumftarices,  among  which  the  following 
are  'the  moil  frequent. 

“ I.  In  this  diftrift,  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  it,  per- 
haps, is  the  planting  potatoes  on  ground  altogether  unfit 
for  them.  Potatoes  require  a light  pervious  or  open  mould, 
their  germs  not  being  of  a nature  that  can  penetrate  a ftiff 
foil.  This,  for  a great  length  of  time  after  potatoes  firit 
appeared  in  this  country,  met  with  fuch  marked  attention, 
that  they  were  never  planted  but  in  the  lightell  fpots  upon 
the  farm,  and  with  fuch  care  that  the  plough  was  never  em- 
ployed for  them  : they  were  planted  entirely  with  the  fpade, 
by  which  the  foil  was  completely  broken  ; hence  they  had 
vigorous  plants,  and  rarely  any  appearance  of  curl.  But  on 
farmers  wifhing  to  extend  the  culture  of  potatoes,  and  being 
thereby  induced  to  plant  them  on  every  variety  of  foil,  as 
they  now  frequently  do,  the  crops  became  weak,  and  the 
curl  frequent.  In  the  culture  of  every  other  crop,  farmers 
take  care  to  appropriate  particular  foils  to  each  ; for  they 
know  that  they  commonly  fail,  if  this  neceffary  piece  of  at- 
tention be  overlooked.  Thofe  who  have  light  fand  only  do 
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rot  fow  beans  5 while,  on  fluff  clay  foils,  the  culture  of 
turnips  is  never  attempted.  In  like  manner,  potatoes  re- 
quire a peculiarity  of  foil ; and  in  fo  far  as  this  is  deviated 
from,  the  crop  is  commonly  weak,  and  liable  to  curl.  In  a 
field  of  feveral  acres,  which  every  fourth  year  was  planted 
with  potatoes,  about  half  an  acre,  or  thereabouts,”  the 
writer  fays,  “ was  ftiff  clay,  while  the  reft  was  a free  dark 
coloured  loam,  rather  tending  to  fand  than  clay.  On  all 
this  part  of  the  field  the  crop  was  uniformly  (Iron?,  and  free 
of  curl  ; while  on  the  half  acre  of  clay,  although  manured 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  dung,  planted  with  the  fame  feed, 
and  in  every  circumftance  managed  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
plants  were  all  weak,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  whole 
curled. 

“ II.  But  imperfeft  culture  is  perhaps  the  moll  frequent 
caufe  of  curl.  This  will  be  found  to  hold  with  fuch  uni- 
formity, that  a crop  of  potatoes  is  commonly  ftrong,  abun- 
dant, and  free  of  curl,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  culture 
given  to  the  foil,  and  care  taken  to  keep  it  clean  after  they 
are  planted.  This  indeed  is  fo  remarkably  the  cafe,  that, 
excepting  in  very  kindly  foils,  the  additional  produce  from 
trenching  and  planting  with  the  fpade  is  commonly  more 
than  fufficient  to  repay  all  the  difference  of  expence  between 
this  mode  of  culture  and  that  of  planting  with  the  plough. 
On  a large  fcale,  indeed,  the  fpade  cannot  be  employed, 
and  plentiful  crops  are  no  doubt  often  obtained  with  the 
plough  ; but  many  are  not  fufficicntly  aware  of  the  full  ne- 
cefiity  of  ploughing  and  cleaning  their  grounds  well  before 
the  crop  is  planted  : for  if  the  mould  is  not  previously  well 
broken,  it  cannot  be  done  afterwards,  fo  that  the  plants  are 
weak  from  their  firft  appearance,  and  a great  proportion  of 
the  whole  curled.  The  effeft  of  complete  previous  tillage, 
in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  is  indeed  fo  remarkable,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  amount  of  our  potatoe 
crop,  in  a great  proportion  of  cafes,  would  be  more  than 
double  of  what  it  commonly  is,  if  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  planted  was  previoufly  put  in  better  order.  Of  thi3 
many  proofs  might  be  given,  but  the  writer  only  mentions 
two.  A farmer,  who  every  year  planted  feveral  acres  of 
potatoes  with  the  plough,  allowed  his  fervants  to  plant 
nearly  two  acres  for  their  own  ufe  ; but  thefe  la  ft,  being 
commonly  on  fpots  of  difficult  accefs,  could  not  eafily 
be  managed  with  the  plough,  and,  being  always  in  bad  or- 
der, they  were  planted  with  the  fpade,  in  the  form  of  what 
is  ufually  termed  lazy  beds.  The  effeft  of  this  uniformity 
was,  that  although  the  crops,  even  of  thofe  planted  with 
the  plough,  were  always  good,  being  fometimes  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  Winchefter  bulhels  on  the  Scotch  acre,  and 
weighing  from  eight  to  ten  tons  ; the  others,  in  different 
inftances,  weighed  more  than  the  double  of  this,  and  for  the 
moft  part  were  entirely  free  of  curl.  A d the  writer  foon 
after  getting  poffcffion  of  a farm,  being  late  in  overtaking 
his  potatoe  crop,  a confiderable  part  of  a field,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  both  full  of  root  weeds  and  not  fufficiently 
broken,  was  in  that  fituation  planted  bv  his  fervants,  before 
he  knew  of  it  ; but  half  an  acre,  or  thereabouts,  being  ftill 
worfe  than  the  reft,  it  was  kept  either  with  a view  to  give 
jt  a complete  fallow,  or  to  fow  it  with  tares.  The  feafon, 
however,  being  dry,  which  favoured  the  cleaning  of  ground, 
this  piece  was  three  times  ploughed,  well  harrowed  after 
each  ploughing,  and  the  root  weeds  gathered  and  carried 
off.  Being  now  in  fine  order,  it  received  the  fame  quantity 
of  dung  which  was  given  to  the  reft  ; it  was  planted  with 
potatoes  taken  from  the  fame  quantity,  and  in  every  other 
circumftance  managed  in  the  fame  manner:  but  the  event 
was  widely  different.  Although  a week  later  in  planting, 


the  crop  was  fooner  above  the  furface;  the  plants  were 
ftronger  from  their  firft  appearance,  and  fcarcely  a curled 
Hem  to  be  met  with  : while  in  every  row  of  the  others  the 
curl  was  frequent.  The  ground  was  kept  clean  with  lefs 
than  a fourth  part  of  the  expence  and  trouble,  the  produce 
was  more  than  double,  the  enfuing  crop  of  wheat  was  con- 
fiderably  better  on  this  piece,  and  the  ground  continued  in 
every  refpeft  in  better  condition  till  the  third  crop,  when 
more  pains  were  taken  with  the  reft  of  the  field. 

“ III.  The  writer  has  reafon  from  experiment  to  think, 
that  fmall  roots,  or  too  fmall  a portion  of  ftrong  roots,  be- 
ing  given  to  each  fet,  has  an  influence  in  producing  a weak 
crop,  and  curled  plants.  It  is  perhaps  equally  neceffary, 
in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  as  in  that  of  wheat)  or  any  other 
crop,  to  make  a choice  of  healthy  full-grown  feed  ; but  this 
is  not  always  done.  Small  potatoes  are  often  indeed  pur- 
pofely  kept  for  planting,  inftead  of  thofe  that  are  full  grown, 
and  therefore  more  capable,”  the  writer  fuppofes,  “of  pro- 
ducing a vigorous  progeny.  In  like  manner,  there  is  caufe 
to  fufpeft,”  he  fays,  “ that  our  frequent  attempts  of  late 
years  to  difeover  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  by  raffing  them 
from  feed  inftead  of  the  root,  have  had  fome  influence  in 
rendering  the  curl  more  frequent  ; plants  railed  from  the 
feed  being  commonly,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years,  very 
weak  and  feeble.  Sixty-four  fets  were  planted  : fixteen  of 
which  were  full-grown  potatoes  ; fixteen  from  fmall  roots, 
in  which  no  curl  appeared  when  in  the  field  ; fixteen  from 
roots  railed  from  the  feeds  two  years  before  ; and  fixteen 
from  roots  of  plants  ftrongly  curled.  They  were  all  planted 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  a light  foil,  and  in  furrows  parallel  to 
each  other,  with  a moderate  quantity  of  dung  to  each,  and 
covered  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  Of  thofe  taken  from 
large  potatoes,  none  were  curled,  and  the  plants  were  all 
ftrong  and  healthy.  Some  good  plants  appeared  in  each  of 
the  other  rows,  but  nearly  a half  of  the  whole  was  curled. 
The  proportion  of  curled  plants  was  greateft  in  thofe  lately 
raifed  from  the  feed  ; in  the  other  two  rows,  they  were 
nearly  the  fame.  The  row  planted  with  curled  potatoes 
had  feven  curled  plants,  and  the  other  only  fix  ; but  in  this 
laft  row,  the  other  three  were  fo  weak  from  the  firft,  that, 
although  not  obvioufly  curled,  they  foon  began  to  fhrivtl, 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  weeks,  difappeared  en- 
tirely. 

“ IV.  It  has,”  the  writer  fays,  “ been  mentioned  by  a 
noted  planter  of  potatoes,  that  fets  taken  from  roots  that 
have  fprouted  early,  and  from  which  the  germs  have  been 
rubbed,  as  is  commonly  done,  with  a view  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  fets,  never  fail  to  produce  curl.  The  plants 
which  fucceed  to  the  fecond  production  of  germs  are  always 
very  weak,  and  with  fuch  certainty  produce  curl,  that  he  is 
induced  to  confider  this  as  the  only  caufe  of  it  ; blit  this  at- 
tentive obferver  will  find,  that  whatever  tends  to  render  a 
crop,  or  even  particular  plants  in  the  crop,  weak  and  de- 
licate, will  in  like  manner  feldom  fail  to  produce  curl. 

“ V.  Too  much  as  well  as  too  little  dung  appears,”  the 
writer  fays,  “ to  have  influence  in  producing  curl:  the  firft 
may  probably  aft  by  corrupting  the  germ  of  the  young 
plant  ; the  latter,  by  not  being  fufficient  to  produce  vigo- 
rous plants.  This  effeft,  refulting  from'  an  untqual  appli- 
cation of  dung,  may  pethaps  be  confidered  as  the  moft  fre- 
quent caufe  of  that  partial  appearance  of  the  curl,  that  we 
often  meet  with  in  fields  managed  all  apparently  in  the  fame 
manner:  for  dung  is  often  fpread  in  fuch  a carelcfs  flovenly 
manner,  that,  while  fome  of  the  plants  have  none,  others 
have  it  in  too  great  a proportion,  being  fometimes  • covered 
with  it  to  the  depth  of  feveral  inches. 
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“ VI.  Too  deep  as  well  as  too  fhaliow  planting,”  he 
thinks,  “ are  both  apt  to  produce  the  curl ; but  the  fir IV  of 
thefe  errors  is  perhaps  the  moil  frequent.  The  fets  fhould 
never  be  placed  deeper  at  (irft  than  three  inches,  however 
ufeful  it  may  afterwards  prove  to  lay  the  earth  up  to  the 
items  ; but  inftead  of  this,  by  the  ufual  method  of  planting 
in  drills,  or  ribs,  as  they  are  termed,  and  throwing  two 
deep  furrows  over  the  plants,  they  are  frequently  covered 
to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches:  by  which,  from  a total 
cxclufion  of  air,  and  perhaps  from  other  caufes,  the  crop  is 
always  late  in  piercing  the  furface,  and  many  of  the  plants 
are  weak  and  curled.  Thefe  ridges  are  indeed  comaicnly 
harrowed  down  at  laft , but  often  not  till  it  is  too  late. 
And  where  the  plants  are  placed  too  near  the  furface,  if  the 
ground  itfelf  is  dry,  they  rife  in  weak  feeble  ftems  ; and 
many  are  curled  fr  om  want  of  moifture  alone.  With  a view 
to  ascertain  the  beft  depth  for  fets  of  potatoes,  twelve  were 
planted  at  eighteen  inches  deep,  the  fame  number  at  the 
depth  of  fixteen  inches,  fourteen,  twelve,  ten,  eight,  feven, 
fix,  five,  four,  three,  and  two  inches  5 and  twelve  were  fo 
lightly  covered,  that  they  were  not  perhaps  at  the  depth  of 
one  inch.  The  fets  were  all  from  large  roots  ol  the  fame 
crop,  and  all  as  nearly  as  poffible  cut  of  the  fame  fize. 
They  were  all  planted  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fir  ft  week  of 
April,  in  a light  dry  foil  ; and  they  all  got  the  lame  quan- 
tity of  dung  ; and  in  every  other  circumftance  were  managed 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  plants  at  the  depth  of  one  and 
two  inches  appeared  fi r ft  ; but  they  were  weak,  and  fome 
of  them  curled.  Thofe  at  three,  four,  and  five  inches  were 
all  ftrong,  healthy,  and  entirely  free  of  curl.  At  fix  and 
feven  inches,  they  were  alfo  healthy  and  free  of  curl  ; but 
they  were  three  weeks  later  in  getting  above  the  ground  than 
thofe  that  were  thinly  covered,  and  the  plants  neither  fo 
ilrong,  nor  the  roots  fo  large.  Thofe  planted  at  the  depth 
of  eight  inches  were  ftill  later  in  piercing  the  furface  ; they 
were  all  weak,  and  nine  out  of  the  twelve  were  curled. 
Only  four  ever  appeared  of  thofe  planted  ten  inches  deep  ; 
and  they  were  fo  weak,  that  they  very  foon  withered  and 
died.  Of  thofe  placed  at  the  depth  of  twelve,  fourteen, 
fixteen,  and  eighteen  inches,  none  ever  appeared  : and  on 
digging  them  up  at  the  end  of  two  months,  thofe  at  fixteen 
and  eighteen  inches  deep  were  found  juft  in  the  Hate  in 
which  they  were  planted,  without  any  appearance  of  vege- 
tation on  any  part  of  them  ; while  fome  of  thofe  at  the 
depth  of  twelve  and  fourteen  inches  had  put  forth  fome 
feeble  germs,  none  of  them  exceeding  the  length  of  an  inch. 
Thofe  planted  at  the  depth  of  three  and  four  inches  were 
evidently  the  ftrongeft  plants  during  the  whole  feafon,  and 
their  roots  larged.  Thofe  at  five  inches  deep  were  nearly 
equally  good  ; but  they  were  ten  days  later  in  appearing 
above  the  furface,  and  the  ftems  never  became  fo  ftrong,  nor 
the  roots  fo  large,  as  the  others  not  fo  deeply  covered. 
The  writer  is  therefore  convinced,  from  the  refult  of  this, 
as  well  as  other  experiments  on  the  fame  fubjeCl,  that  about 
three  inches  is  the  beft  depth  at  which  potatoes  can  be 
planted  ; that  the  crop  will  be  more  or  lefs  early,  abundant, 
and,  in  general,  more  or  lefs  injured  with  curl,  according 
as  the  roots  are  placed  at  a greater  or  lefs  depth  than  this. 
The  refult  even  of  the  fame  experiment,  upon  this  point, 
may  indeed  be  different  in  different  forts  and  feafons ; but  he 
has  much  reafon  to  think  that  in  general  it  will  be  nearly 
the  fame. 

“ VII.  Whatever  injures  the  new  planted  fets,  or  the 
germs  afterwards,  may  produce  curl : fuch  as  the  fets  being 
trampled  upon  and  broken  by  the  horfes’  feet,  in  the  time 
of  planting ; particular  fets  being  partially  covered  with 


ftones,  or  impenetrable  clods  of  earth  ; fevere  and  deep  har- 
rowing, when  the  young  (hoots  are  advancing  ; and  grubs, 
fnails,  and  other  infeCts,  deftroying  the  germs  at  firft,  or 
the  ftems  afterwards. 

“ VIII.  Some  years  ago,  when  on  a journey,  the  writer 
obferved  a field  with  a greater  proportion  of  curled  potatoes 
than  he  had,  ever  before  feen,  by  which  he  was  induced  to 
inquire  into  the  culture  of  the  crop.  The  ground  he  found 
was  ftiff,  and  not  having  been  fufficiently  broken  before  the 
crop  was  planted,  the  farmer  had  paffed  a roller  over  it, 
about  a fortnight  after  planting  : the  effedl  of  which  was, 
that  many  of  the  plants  d'd  not  appear  at  all,  and  a very 
uncommon  proportion  of  thofe  that  came  forward  were 
curled.  This  might  in  part  be  owing  to  the  (late  and  nature 
of  the  foil ; but,  in  a great  meafure,  it  feemed  to  depend 
upon  the  folidity  given  to  it  by  the  roller  : for  in  the  conti- 
guous field,  where  the  foil  was  exaftly  fimilar,  the  plant3 
were  more  vigorous,  and  the  curl  not  fo  frequent. 

“ IX,  The  ftate  of  the  weather,  while  the  crop  is  young, 
has  an  obvious  effetl  in  rendering  the  curl  more  or  lefs  fre- 
quent. It  does  not  appear  that  rain,  in  whatever  quantity 
it  may  fall,  has  any  effeft,  if  it  be  not  allowed  to  lodge,  and 
if  the  foil  is  fuch  as  potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  in,  that  is, 
a light  pervious  loam,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  clay. 
But  we  frequently  find  that  a long  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  when  the  (hoots  firft  come  forth,  particularly  when 
accompanied  with  fevere  cold  winds,  is  very  apt  to  produce 
curl.  In  the  early  ftate  of  the  crop,  too,  froft  feldom  fails 
to  produce  it,  particularly  hoar-froft.  This  (hould  lead  farm- 
ers,” the  writer  thinks,  “ to  fix  on  that  feafon  for  planting,  in 
which  they  find  from  experience  that  their  diftriCl  of  coun- 
try is  leaft  liable  to  be  injured  by  thefe  caufes,  and  chiefly 
by  cold  winds,  froft,  and  a long  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
So  far  as  the  writer  has  obferved,  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third 
weeks  of  April  ahfwer  beft  for  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and 
north  of  England.  Potatoes  planted  at  this  period  do  not 
appear  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ; after  which,  if  it  he 
not  in  low  fields,  contiguous  to  rivers  or  marfhy  grounds,  in 
which  hoar-frofts  are  frequent,  they  feldcm  fuffer  from  froft  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  dry  weather  does  not  hurt  them  fo 
much  as  it  commonly  does,  when  they  do  r.ot  appear  till  the 
middle  of  June,  when,  the  heat  and  evaporation  being  more 
confiderable,  any  fcarcity  of  rain  proves  more  particularly 
hurtful  to  all  fuch  plants  as  require  a full  fupply  of  moifture, 
and  which  certainly  is  the  cafe  with  potatoes,  while  the 
plants  are  young,  and  do  not  cover  the  ground.  For 
although  good  potatoes  cannot  be  raifed  on  foils  naturally 
wet,  every  farmer  may  obferve,  that  nothing  tends  with 
more  certainty  to  prevent  curl,  and  produce  vigorous  per- 
fedl  roots,  than  frequent  fhowers  in  the  early  ftate  of  the 
crop.  As  a proof  of  the  influence  of  winds  on  crops  of 
potatoes,  and  in  the  production  of  curl,  may  be  mentioned 
what  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  feveral  times  obferved,  that, 
in  the  dift rift  of  country  in  which  he  refides,  where  eafterly 
vvinds  commonly  prevail  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  all  fuch  fields  as  are  fneltered  from  this  wind  by 
high  walls  and  hedges  do  not  fo  readily  produce  curled  po- 
tatoes as  others  commonly  do.  In  two  inftances,  in  his 
own  fields,  it  has  happened,  that  the  plants  on  thefe  ridges 
immediately  weft  of  a ftone-wall  have  been  ftrong,  and  en- 
tirely free  of  curl,  while  the  reft  of  the  crop  was  poor,  with 
feveral  curled  plants  in  every  ridge,  although  the  feed  and 
culture  were  the  fame  over  the  whole.  The  general  refult 
of  all  thefe  obfervations,”  the  writer  fays,  “ is,  therefore, 
that  the  curl  is  not  a difeafe,  but  only  an  accidental  debility 
of  thofe  plants  in  which  it  occurs.  We  are  not,”  he  thinks, 
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“-therefore,  to  feek  for  a cure,  or  preventative,  in  a change 
of  feed  alone,  as  many  have  all  along  done,  but  in  complete 
attention  to  all  that  experience  fhews  to  be  neceffary  for  an 
accurate  culture  of  the  crop  ; from  which  alone  there  in 
much  reafon  to  think,  that  this  very  iifeful  article  of  life 
may  be  cultivated  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before  this  dread- 
ful enemy,  the  curl,  made  fuch  havock  in  our  crops.  By 
proper  attention  to  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  probable  that 
this  troublefome  difeafe  may  in  a great  meafure  be  re- 
moved 

It  has,  however,  lately  been  contended  by  others,  that 
this  afLdlion  of  the  leaves  of  the  potatoe  plant  may  proceed 
from  the  attacks  of  infers  on  the  nutritive  part  of  the  fet 
under  ground,  foon  after  it  has  been  put  in.  This  has  been 
fuggefted  as  a caufe,  from  the  circumftance  of  having  found 
fome  of  the  Hems  which  came  from  a potatoe  fet  very  weak, 
and  their  leaves  affefted  with  the  curl,  while  others  from  the 
fame  fet  were  i'trong,  vigorous,  and  free  from  the  difeafe  ; 
and  on  the  fet  being  examined,  its  being-  difeovered  that  the 
part  from  which  the  curled  items  proceeded  was  wholly  ex- 
cavated, and  the  fubftance  confumed  by  infedts,  while  that 
portion  from  which  the  healthy  Items  came  was  perfectly 
free  from  their  depredations.  And  in  fome  cafes  it  is  ima- 
gined that  the  difeafe  may  arife  from  the  leaves  only,  being 
attacked  by  numerous  minute  animalcida- , without  the  fub- 
fianee  of  the  fet  being  hurt.  Tne  lonr-er  is,  however,  iuf- 
pefted  to  be  the  much  more  general  caule.  The  fubftance 
of  the  fets  is  found  to  be  deftroyed  by  infefts  of  the  fnail, 
centipede,  and  beetle  kinds. 

And  it  has  {till  more  lately  been  fiippofed,  by  Mr.  Knight, 
’to  be  occaOoned  by  moulding  the  plant  ; and  that  the  me- 
thod of  preventing  it  is  by  permitting  the  potatoes  to  remain 
in  a moderate  Hate  of  heat,  during  the  winter  ; and  that 
the  young  fhoots  which  appear  in  the  fpring  ihould  he  taken 
off,  when  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  from  the  tuber,  and 
planted  out  as  fets,  the  plants  from -.which  will  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  difeafe.  From  whatever  caufe  this  dileafe  of 
the  potatoe  plant  may,  however,  have  its  origin,  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt  but  that  great  benefit  in  preventing  it 
may  be  derived,  from  having  a nice  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  planted,  to  the  proper 
Teafon  of  planting,  and  to  having  the  culture  of  the  crop 
afterwards  well  executed,  as  upon  thefe  much  in  all  fixa- 
tions is  found  to  depend.  See  Potatoe. 

CURLEW,  in  Ornithology , the  EngliPn  name  of  the  ar- 
quata  or  mtmenivs , or  Scolopax  arquata  ; which  fee.  See 
aifo  Scolopax  phaopus  and  Tantalus. 

Curlew  Mountains,  in  Geography,  areiituatedin  thecounty 
of  Sligo,  Ireland,  between  Loughs  Gara  and  Arrow,  on  the 
borders  of  the  county  of  Rofcommon. 

Curlew,  Jlone,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  the  chara- 
drius  adictiemus  of  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin,  the  pluviaiis  major 
of  Briffon,  the  thick-kneed  buftard  of  Latham,  and  the 
Norfolk  plovrr  of  Pennant.  It  is  called  cedicnemus  from  its 
thick  legs,  with  a remarkable  fwelling  below  the  knee.  Its 
fpecific  character  is,  that  it  is  grey,  its  two  primary  wing- 
quills  are  black,  in  the  middle  white  ; its  bill  is  fharp,  and 
its  feet  are  cinereous.  It  is  a migratory  bird,  appears  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  retires  in  autumn. 

It  is  remarkable  for  a piercing  fbrill  node,  which  it  begins 
in  the  evening,  repeating  the  cries  turrhu,  turrlui,  which 
re-echoe  from  hill  to  hill,  during  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  in  the  provinces  of  Picardy,  Orlean- 
nois,  Beaune,  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  m France  ; and 
as  thefe  referable  the  articulated  founds  of  the, curlew,  it 
has  hence  been  called  the  land-courlew,  or  comlis  de  terre. 

It  breeds  in  rabbit-burrows,  and  alfo  lavs  its  eggs,  which 
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are  two,  of  a copper  colour,  among  the  ftones  on  the  bare 
ground.  It  feeds  in  the  night  on  worms  and  caterpillars, 
and  it  is  faid  they  will  catch  mice.  Its  flefli  is  efteemed 
very  delicate  food.  In  habit,  make,  and  manners,  this 
bird  approaches  near  to  the  buftard.  See  Otis. 

CU  RUG  NANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Otranto,  8 miles  W.  of  Otranto. 

CURMI,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a fort  of  malt 
liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and  was  drank  by 
the  people  of  many  nations  inftead  of  wine,  according  to 
Diofcorides’s  account.  He  accufes  it  of  caufmg  pains  in 
the  head,  generating  bad  juices,  and  difordering  the  nervous 
fyftem.  He  alfo  fays,  that  in  the  weftern  part  of  Iberia, 
and  in  Britain,  fuch  a fort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  pre- 
pared from  wheat  inftead  of  barley. 

CURMILIACA,  in  /. Indent  Geography,  a place  of  Bel* 
gic  Gaul,  fituated,  according  to  the  itinerary  of  Antonuie, 
between  Samacobriva  and  Caefaromagus  ; correfponding  to 
the  prefent  Corneille  D’Anville. 

CURNOCK,  a meafure  of  corn,  containing  fourbufhels 
or  half  a quarter.  Fleta,  1,  ii.  c.  J2. 

CURNONIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain* 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Tarragonenhan  territory,  in  the 
country  of  the  Vafconi. 

CUROBIS  or  Curabis,  now  Gurla,  a town  of  Africa 
in  Zeugitania,  7 leagues  from  Clybea,  or  ancient  Clypea 
or  Clupea.  This  is  the  Curobus  of  Ptolemy,  who  places 
it  on  the  fea-coaft  near  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Clypea  and  Neapolis,  over  againlt 
Sicily.  It  was  formerly  epifcopal,  and  a confiderable  place} 
but  at  prefent  the  ruins  of  a large  aquedudt,  with  the  cif- 
tern  that  received  the  water,  are  the  only  antiquities  which 
it  affords. 

CURQPALATA.,  or  Curapalati,  in  Antiquity,  an 
officer  of  the  palace  of  Conftantinople,  to  whom  the  care 
and  ceremonies  of  the  palace  were  entrulled.  This  officer 
occupied  an  iltuftrious  rank  in  the  age  of  Juftinian,  but 
was  fupplanted  by  the  “ Protoveftiare,”  whofe  primitive 
functions  were  limited  to  the  cuftody  of  the  wardrobe, 
from  whence  his  jurifdi&ion  was  extended  over  the  nume- 
rous menials  of  pomp  and  luxury;  and  he  prcfided  with  his 
filver  wand  at  the  public  and  private  audience. 
CUROPOLIS,  a town  of  Afia  MiyOr  in  Caria. 
CURRADI,  Cav.  Franc£  sco,  in  Biography , a Flo- 
rentine painter,  who  was  born  in  the  year  J570,  and  ftudied 
under  Batifta  Naldini.  The  churches  and  palaces  of  Flo- 
rence poffefs  many  of  his  works,  which,  as  he  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  91,  differ  much  from  each  other  in  point  of 
ilyle.  One  of  his  beft  altar-pidures  is  that  of  S.  £5a verio 
in  the  church  of  S.  Giovannifio.  His  works  upon  a Haller 
fcale  are  much  admired.  Of  this  kind  the  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence exhibits  ftories  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Tecla,  executed  in  his  belt  ftile.  Lanzi  Stor 
Pitt. 

CURRAGH,  the,  in  Geography , a celebrated  common 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  where  there  is  a re- 
markably fine  race  courfe,  and  which  is  alfo  ufed  occa- 
fionally  for  encampments.  It  confilts  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  acres  of  a foft  and  verdant  turf  compofing  one  unin- 
terrupted lawn,  varied  only  by  the  pieafing  undulations  of 
a few  gentle  hills.  It  was  formerly  covered  with  wood, 
and  was  facred  to  religious  purpofes.  It  is  near  the  town 
of  Kildare,  and  affords  pafture  to  an  immenfe  number  of 
fheep.  Beaufort.  Robertfon. 

CURRAGHROE  Mountains  are  fituated  in  an  angle 
of  'the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  adjoining  Donegal. 
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CURRAN,  a town,  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Allahabad  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Allahabad. 

Curran  -Lough-,  a lake  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland, 
in  the  wild  barony  of  Inveragh,  the  river  iffuing  from 
which  falls  into  Ballinafkelig’s  bay.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 

3 miles  in  length  and  about  half  as  broad,  and  abounds  with 
white  trouts  and  falmon.  There  are  fome  fmail  iflands,  on 
one  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a church  and  other  buildings. 
Smith’s  Kerry. 

CURRANT,  in  Botany , See  Ribf.s. 

Currant-TA?,  in  Gardening,  is  a fmail  well  known 
fruit  tree  or  (hrub,  of  which  there  are  different  fpecies  and 
varieties.  See  Ribes. 

This  ufeful  fruit-lhrub  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  ifle  of  Zant,  ar.d  planted  in  this  country  about  the  year 
1 533  ; and  different  forts  have  fince  been  introduced  from 
Holland.  In  the  different  forts  of  thefe  kinds  of  fruit- 
bufhes,  there  are  different  colours  in  the  fruits  which  they 
afford  ; thus  we  have  red,  white,  and  black  currants,  as 
well  as  various  fhades  of  the  red,  from  which  circumftance, 
when  the  two  firfl  forts  are  ufed  at  the  table  in  mixture 
well  arranged,  they  produce  a very  pleafing  effedt.  Fiona 
the  juice  of  the  red  kind  a jelly  is  prepared  by  boiling  with 
lump  fugar,  which  is  much  employed  in  fauces  and  other 
culinary  purpofes.  And  from  the  black  kind  a rob  is  fre- 
quently made,  which  is  in  high  edimation  by  fome  as  a 
limple  remedy  in  cafes  of  fore  throat,  and  from  the  great  ufe 
of  the  fruit  in  quinfies,  the  produce  has  fometimes  been  de- 
nominated fquinancy  berries. 

The  produce  of  the  red  and  white  currant,  befides  being 
much  edeemed  as  a table  fruit,  and  for  kitchen  ufes,  is 
likewife  valuable  in  febrile  complaints  from  its  grateful  cool- 
ing effeft  cn  the  flomach,  and  quenching  third.  It  has 
alfo  confiderable  redringent  property  ; and  the  black  fort  is 
highly  adringent ; from  which  circumdance,  and  its  llrong 
difagreeable  flavour,  it  is  more  rarely  admitted  to  the  table. 

All  the  different  kind  of  thefe  trees  are  propagated  with 
much  facility  by  planting  out  cuttings  made  from  the  llrong 
ftraight  (hoots,  as  well  as  by  layers  from  the  fide  branches ; 
which,  when  they  have  become  well  rooted,  (hould  be  removed 
in  the  autumn,  or  early  fpring  months,  into  ntirfery  rows, 
where  they  (hould  be  properly  managed  till  they  have  at- 
tained a proper  growth  for  being  placed  out  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  fruiting.  In  doing  this  they  may  either 
be  put  out  as  dandards  in  row’s,  at  four  or  five  feet  didance 
from  each  other,  and  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  or  be  fet  out  againd.  walls  or  palings,  to  which  they 
may  be  nailed,  or  trained  as  efpaliers,  in  which  latter  me- 
thods they  occupy  lcfs  room,  and  afford  finer  fruit.  Being 
tiained  'horizontally  they  will  require  to  have  nearly  the 
fame  didances  as  in  the  bandard  method,  in  thefe  modes  of 
planting  them  ; the  belt  feafon  of  doing  which  is  in  the 
early  autumn.  And  they  fncceed  the  bed  in  foils  of  a rich 
landy  quality  which  has  been  well  trenched  over  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  well  rotted  dung  put  in,  and  where 
the  fituation  is  open. 

Thefe  forts  of  fruit  bufhes  band  in  need  of  a regular 
annual  pruning,  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  date  of  bear- 
ing fruit.  They  produce  their  fruit  on  the  preceding  year’s 
wood  as  well  as  on  duds  or  fpurs.  Therefore  all  the  lad 
year’s  lateral  fhoots  fhould  be  cut  off  fo  as  to  leave  onlyr  an 
eye  or  two  on  each,  being  careful  not  to  rub  off  or  injure 
the  fpurs;  and  the  young  leading  (hoot  of  each  bearing 
branch  fhould  be  (hortened  generally  to  about  one-third 
of  its  length,  but  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  bearing  branches  in  general.  From  the  general  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  (hoots  of  the  currant,  they  moftly  re- 


quire confiderable  (hortening.  When  the  bearing  branches 
become  weak  and  unfruitful,  they  fhould  be  cut  out,  and 
ftrong  young  (hoots  be  let  come  from  the  (tern  or  roots  to 
fupply  their  places. 

Thus,  in  the  dandards,  by  permitting  the  bufhes  to  ex- 
tend in  height,  only  in  a gradual  manner,  and  keeping  the 
bearing  branches  fufficitntly  thin,  they  produce  better  fruit, 
and  in  greater  abundance  ; befides,  the  bearing  branches  be- 
come llrong,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  forced  down  to  the 
.ground  by  its  weight.  This  way  of  pruning  has  alfo  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  hearing  branches  to  throw  out 
fpurs  on  every  part  of  them,  fo  that  fruit  is  afforded  on 
every  part  of  the  bufhes  from  the  dem  near  the  furface  of 
the  ground  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  fhoots,  fcarcely 
any  portion  being  naked  of  a fupply.  See  Ribes. 

This  is  a fort  of  fruit  which,  by  proper  management  in 
refpedt  to  fituation,  may  be  preferved  much  longer  upon 
the  plants  than  mod  others.  In  this  view  fome  (hould  he 
planted  againd  pales  or  walls  which  have  a fouthern  afpeft, 
by  which  the  fruit  may  become  ripe  more  eaily,  as  in  June; 
and  others  againd  northern  fences  of  the  fame  kinds,  which, 
by  being  well  protected  from  the  early  autumnal  frofts, 
and  well  fecured  from  birds  by  being  covered  with  mats, 
may  have  their  fruit  continued  hanging  upon  them  until  the 
end  of  October  or  longer  ; which  is  an  advantage  in  refpedl 
to  its  culinary  as  well  as  other  ufes. 

Currants,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  little  raifins,  or 
dried  grapes  of  different  colours,  black,  white,  or  red  ; 
brought  from  feveral  places  of  the  Archipelago,  and  among 
others,  from  the  ilthmus  of  Corinth;  whence  their  name, 
currants , q.  d.  Corinths. 

They  mud  be  chofen  new,  fmail,  and  in  large  maffes  ; 
and  care  be  taken,  that  the  little  Spanifh  currants  be  not 
foided  in  their  room.  When  made  up  in  bales,  they  may 
keep  two  or  three  years,  without  dirring,  or  giving  them 
air.  Their  ufe  is  in  iealoning  feveral  viand0,  and  in  fome 
medicinal  compofuions;  where  they  lerve  in  lieu  of  raifins. 
Sir  George  Wheeler’s  account  of  thefe  fruits,  and  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  them,  is  very  curious.  The  ifland  of 
Zanr,  he  oblerves,  is  the  chief  place  whence  currants  are 
brought : the  Morea,  or  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
was  anciently  the  principal  plantation,  and  whence  the 
Latins  denominated  them  uve  Corhnhiaca,  now  produces  no 
more,  as  having  been  much  neglefted  ; the  jealoufy  of  the 
Turks  not  allowing  large  veffels  to  enter  the  gulph  to  take 
them  off  the;r  hands. 

They  do  not  grow  on  bufhes,  like  our  goofeberries, 
though  that  be  the  common  opinion,  but  on  vines,  like 
other  grapes  ; except  that  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  thicker, 
and  the  grapes  fomewhat  fmaller ; they  have  no  done,  and, 
in  this  country,  are  all  red,  or  rather  black. 

They  gather  them  in  Augud,  difpofe  them  in  couches 
on  the  ground  till  they  be  dry,  clean  them,  and  lay  them 
up  in  magazines,  which  the  natives  call  feraglios  ; pouring 
them  in  at  a hole,  till  the  magazine  be  full.  They  cling  fo 
fad  together  by  their  own  weight,  that  they  are  forced  to 
be  dug  out  with  iron  indruments. 

To  barrel  them  for  fending  abroad  they  have  people 
who  greafe  their  feet  and  legs,  and  tread  them  clofe,  that 
they  may  keep  the  better.  They  are  fold  for  about  twelve 
crowns  the  thoufand  weight ; and  pay  as  much  cudom  to 
the  date  of  Venice. 

Zant  produces  enough  yearly  to  load  five  or  fix  veffels; 
Cephalonia  three  or  four;  and  the  other  iflands  one.  The 
Englifh  have  a factory  at  Zant  ; the  Dutch  two  or  three 
merchants,  and  the  French  one:  the  Englifh  confuming 
more  than  fix  times  the  quantity  that  both  France  and  Hol- 
land 
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land  do  together,  Thofe  of  Zant  know  but  little  of  the 
life  we  make  of  them  ; being  perfuadtd  they  on>y  ferve  in 
dyeing  of  cloth  ; and  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  luxury 
of  Chriftmas  pyes,  and  Englifh  puddings. 

Currant,  Courant  or  Current  money,  good  money, 
or  that  which  pafi’es  in  commerce  from  one  to  another.  See 
Courant. 

Currant  accompts.  See  Book,  Coin,  and  Price. 

Currant,  Curranto,  alfo  denotes  a fort  of  running 
French  dance ; fometimes,  a mufical  air  in  triple  time.  See 
Courant. 

CURRE,  an  Engliflr  name  for  the  fifh  called  by  authors 
cuculus,  and  by  us  more  frequently  named  the  red  gur- 
nard. SeeTRiGLA  Cuculus. 

CURRENCY,  in  Commerce , denotes  the  coin  or  paper 
ufed  in  any  country  as  a circulating  medium  for  the  purpofes 
of  commercial  intercourfe.  See  CiRCyLATiON  andPAPER- 
ffloney . 

CURRENT,  Subjlantive,  (from  the  Latin  current,  run- 
ning)  denotes  the  progrtffive  movement  of  any  thing;  but 
it  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  progreffive  movement  of  fluids, 
efpecially  of  air,  of  eleCtricity,  and  of  water. 

Currents  of  slir. — The  various  movements  of  the  air  have 
obtained  a variety  of  fpecilic  names  under  the  generic  appel- 
lation of  winds,  and  thole  names  are  principally  derived  from 
the  velocity,  direction,  and  duration  oi  the  movements. 
Hence  we  have  the  names  breezes,  gales,  trade  winds,  mon- 
foons,  & c.  A peculiar  movement  of  the  air  is  likewile  the 
principal  propagator  of  found  ; though  not  the  only  one  ; 
for  found  is  alfo  propagated  through  folids.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  wind  and  found  is,  that  the  former  conflfls 
in  a progreffive  motion  of  the  air  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
whereas  found  is  propagated  and  conveyed  from  the  fono- 
rous  body  to  the  ear,  by  means  of  a vibratory  motion  of 
the  air,  the  particles  of  which,  in  that  cafe,  move  a very 
little  way  backwards  or  forwards,  from  their  iituations,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  other  vibration,  are  to  be  found  pre- 
cifely  at  their  original  places.  See  the  article  Sound. 

The  winds  generally  owe  their  origin  to  the  rarefaction  or 
condenfation  of  the  atmofpherical  fluid  ; and,  in  the  ftrict 
lenfe  of  the  word,  they  actually  are  currents  of  air;  yet 
the  lalt  denomination  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to  a con- 
ftant  and  general  movement  from  eall  to  weft,  which  the 
air  of  our  atmofphere  has  been  obferved  to  have  ; but  the 
Nature  of  this  current,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  other 
aerial  currents,  being  intimately  connected  with  the  com- 
mon winds,  the  whole  will  be  examined  under  the  article 
Wind. 

Currents  in  EleBricity.  The  extenfive  and  wonderful  phe- 
nomena of  eledtricity  exhibit  two  powers  diametrically  op- 
poftte  to  each  other;  and  it  feems,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  mutual  oppefition  of  thofe  two  powers,  hardly  any  elec- 
trical effeCt  would  take  place.  By  friction  and  other  means 
feveral  bodies  are  eleCtrified,  or  have  an  eleCtric  power  ex- 
cited in  them,  which  power  is  conveyed  from  the  excited 
body  to  another,  through  certain  fubftances,  which  are  there- 
fore called  conduBors  ; but  it  is  not  conducted  by  other  fub- 
ftances, which,  therefore,  are  called  non-conduBors  of  elec- 
tricity. When  glafs  is  thus  excited  by  friCtion  with  the 
human  hand,  and  a pointed  metallic  wire  is  prefented  to  it 
in  a dark  room,  a fmall  luminous  fpark,  nearly  globular, 
will  appear  on  that  point.  When  a {tick  of  fealing-wax,  or 
of  rofin  is  excited  by  the  like  means,  and  the  pointed  wire  is 
prefented  to  it,  a pretty  long  luminous  brufh,  nearly  of  a co- 
nical form,  will  be  feen  with  its  apex  touching  the  point  of 
the  wire.  Thefe  appearance*  are  the  diftinCtive  charaCterif- 
tics  of  the  two  eleCtric  powers,  one  of  which  has  thereby 


been  called  the  vitreous,  and  the  other  the  ref  nous  eleCtricity. 
Another  very  remarkable  diftindtion  is,  that  if  two  or  more 
bodies  are  poffefftd  of  the  fame  kind  of  eleCtricity,  viz. 
either  of  the  vitreous  or  of  the  reftnous,  and  are  freely  ful- 
pended  by  means  of  flexible  nonconductors  within  a certain 
diltance  of  each  other,  they  will  manifeft  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  repulfion  ; but  if  one  or  more  bodies  be  electrified 
with  the  vitreous,  and  an  equal  number  of  fimiiar  bodies  be 
equally  eleCtrified  with  the  refinons  eleCtricity,  and  all  thele 
bodies  thus  differently  eleCtrified  be  brought  within  a cer- 
tain diftance  of  each  other,  a powerful  attraction  will  be  ob- 
ferved between  the  fame,  which  brings  them  into  contaCt, 
and  as  foon  as  they  touch,  every  appearance  of  eleCtricity 
will  vanish.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  op- 
polite  eleCtrical  powers  always  appear  together,  or  the  one 
cannot  exill  without  the  other;  for  inftance,  if  a body  be 
eleCtrified  with  the  vitreous  eleCtricity,  then  the  other  bodies, 
or  the- air  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  will  of  courfe  acquire 
the  refmous  power,  and  vice  verfa.  If  one  of  thefe  powers 
be  communicated  to  one  fide  of  a plate  of  glafs,  the  other 
fide  will  naturally  acquire  the  other  power.  Upon  an  at- 
tentive confideration  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  of  others  of 
a fimiiar  nature,  two  principal  theories  have  been  formed, 
befides  feveral  others,  which,  being  evidently  defective  or 
abfurd,  are  at  prefent  entirely  difregarded.  One  of  thefe 
theories  fuppofes  that  there  are  two  dillindt  eleCtric  fluids  ; 
viz.  the  vitreous  and  the  refmous.  Each  of  thefe  fluids  is 
attractive  of  the  other,  but  itfelf  elaftic,  that  is,  its  own  par- 
ticles repel  each  other,  hence  bodies  poffefled  of  different  elec- 
tricities attraCi  each  other.  The  other  theory,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Franklinian  theory,  fuppofes  that 
there  is  only  one  eleCtric  fluid  whofe  particles  repel  each, 
other,  but  they  attraCt  every  other  kint  of  matter  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which  this  fluid  is  difperfed  throughout  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  every  body  poffefies  a certain  quantity  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothefis,  when  a body  is  excited,  either 
an  additional  quantity  of  eleCtric  fluid  is  accumulated  upon 
it,  which  mult  have  been  taken  away  from  other  bodies,  or 
a portion  of  its  natural  quantity  has  been  abitraCted  from  it. 
In  confequence  of  this  fuppofition  the  two  eleCtric  powers 
have  been  called  the  poftive  and  the  negative  electricities  ; 
the  pofitive  anfwering  to  the  vitreous,  and  the  negative  to 
the  refmous  powers.  Now  both  thefe  theories  have  been, 
fo  well  adapted  to  the  phenomena  as  that  either  of. them  is 
fufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  eleCtricity,  ex- 
cepting, however,  thofe  of  one  kind ; namely,  of  thofe  experi- 
ments which  manifeft  an  evident  current  from  the  pofitive  or 
vitreous,  to  the  negative  or  reftnous  power  ; for  thefe  refults 
can  only  be  explained  upon  the  Franklinian  hypothefis  of  a 
fingle  eleCtric  fluid.  Therefore,  in  the  prefent  article  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  point  out  the  nature  of  eleCtrical  cur- 
rents, briefly  deferibing  the  principal  of  thofe  experiments 
which  (hew  the  direction  of  thefe  currents  in  a clear  and 
decided  manner  ; and  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  the 
nature  or  the  dependance  of  thefe  currents,  that  the  above 
ffiort  ftatement  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  eleCtricity  has 
been  premifed. 

Two  forts  of  eleCtrical  currents  muft  be  remarked.  One 
fort  conflfls  of  thofe  which  move  in  the  fame  direction,  whe- 
they  be  caufed  by  the  vitreous  or  by  the  reflnous  eleCtricity. 
The  currents  of  the  other  fort  are  thofe  which  always  pro- 
ceed from  the  vitreous  or  pofitive,  and  run  towards  the  re- 
finous  or  negative  power. 

If  a pointed  metallic  body  proceeds  from  an  eleCtrified 
prime  conductor  of  an  eleCtrical  machine,  and  the  face  or 
the  hand  be  prefented  to  it  at  the  diftance  of  a few  inches,  a 
flight  but  perceptible  wind  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  the 
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point  ; and  this  is  the  cafe  whether  the  prime  conductor  be 
electrified  poiitively  or  negatively.  The  caufe  of  this  refult 
is,  that  bodies  pofftffcd  of  the  fame  kind  of  eltCiricity,  re- 
pel each  other  ; for  as  foon  as  each  particle  of  air,  contigu- 
ous to  the  pointed  body,  has  received  fome  ele&ricity  from 
the  point,  it  is  immediately  repelled  by  it,  and  other  particles 
fucceed,  which  are  electrified  in  their  turn,  and  are  immedi- 
ately repelled  ; hence  a continual  current  or  wind  proceeds 
from  the  point.  This  effect  may  be  rendered  ltiil  more  evident 
by  preienting  the  flame  of  a candle  to  the  point,  for  this  will 
be  always  blown  from  it.  The  fame  effeft  takes  place  when 
the  electrical  fly  (viz.  a little  apparatus  of  metallic  wires, 
f te  Eledrical  Fly)  is  ufed  ; viz.  the  fly  will  always  turn 
the  fame  way,  whether  it  be  electrified  with  the  vitreous 
or  with  the  refinous  eleCtricity  ; for  the  wind  which  pro- 
ceeds from  each  point  of  the  fly,  produces  a counterpreffure 
which  impels  the  fly  the  contrary  way. 

If  the  wire  at  the  end  of  the  prime  conductor  be  furnifhed 
with  a brafs  ball  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  whi.lt  the  machine  is  in  aCtion,  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  prefented  to  it,  this  will  be  blown  from  the  ball 
when  the  prime  conductor  is  eleCtrified  with  the  vitreous  or 
poiitive  eledtricity,  and  towards  the  ball  when  the  prime 
conduCtor  is  ekCtrified  with  the  refinous  or  negative  power. 
The  refult  of  this  experiment  is  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
Franklinian  theory  of  a Angle  eleCtric  fluid.  It  may,  however, 
be  allied  why  the  flame  of  the  candle  is  blown  towards  the  wire 
when  the  ball  is  upon  it  in  the  latter  cafe,  and  from  it  when 
it  terminates  in  a point  ? Theanfwer  is,  that  the  eleClricity 
which  proceeds  lrom  the  point,  being  incomparably  more 
copious  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  bail,  eleftrifies 
the  air  contiguous  to  it,  and  produces  a current  of  it  which 
counteracts  the  direction  in  which  the  mere  afflux  of  eleCtric 
power  would  impel  the  flame.  In  the  performance  of  this 
experiment  care  mull  be  had  not  to  ufe  a ball  too  large  or 
too  fmall  ; the  aCtion  of  the  machine  mull,  likewife,  be  re- 
gulated in  a manner  fuitable  to  the  fize  of  the  ball.  But 
with  refpeCt  to  thefe  particulars,  experience  alone  can  in- 
ftruCt.  the  operator. 

Place  a lighted  piece  of  wax-candle  between  the  knobs  at 
the  ends  of  the  wires  of  the  univerfal  difeharger,  (fee  Uni- 
verfal  Discharger)  fo  that  the  flame  may  Hand  midway 
at  the  diftance  of  about  one  inch  from  each  knob.  Then 
conned  one  of  thofe  wires  with  the  outflae  coating  of  a 
charged  eleftrical  jar,  and  touch  the  other  wire  with  the 
knob  which  communicates  with  the  inflde-coating  of  the  jar; 
and  thus  on  making  the  difeharge  which  mull  pafs  from  one 
wire  to  the  other,  through  the  flame  of  the  candle,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  flame  is  always  driven  in  the  direClion  of  the 
eleClric  fluid,  that  is,  it  will  be  blown  upon  the  knob  of  that 
wire  which  communicates  with  the  negative  fide  of  the  jar. 
For  this  experiment  the  jar  inuft  contain  an  exceedingly 
fmall  charge,  viz.  juft  fufficient  to  pafs  through  the  interval 
in  the  circuit,  which  experience  will  readily  determine ; 
otherwife  the  experiment  will  not  fucceed.  If  it  be  alked 
why  this  experiment  does  not  fucceed  with  a great  charge 
as  well  as  with  a very  fmall  one  ? The  anfwer  is,  that  when 
the  jar  is  highly  charged,  and  is  brought  near  one  of  the 
■wires  of  the  univerfal  difeharger,  it  creates  an  atmofphere 
about  the  knob  of  that  wire  which  dillurbs  the  flime  of  the 
candle,  before  the  difeharge  actually  takes  place.  Belides, 
the  eleCtric  fluid  in  a great  exploflon,  being  aCtuated  by  its 
great  elafticity,  which  is  proportionate  to  its  condenfation, 
paffes  through  the  flame  of  the  candle  too  fwiftly  to  commu- 
nicate any  diltinCt  motion  to  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
a bullet  is  difeharged  from  a gun  againft  an  open  door, 


which  makes  a hole  through  the  door  without  (hutting 
it. 

Bend  a card  in  the  form  of  a half  cylinder,  viz.  fo  as  to 
form  a femi-circular  groove.  Lay  it  upon  the  circular  board  of 
the  univerfal  difeharger,  and  place  a pith-ball  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  it.  Let  the  two  brafs  knobs 
on  the  wires  of  the  univerfal  difeharger  be  difpofed  fo  as  to 
Hand  on  each  fide  of  the  pith-ball  at  the  diltance  of  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  it.  The  card  mull  be  per- 
fectly dry  and  rather  hot.  Now,  if  you  conneCt  one  of  thofe 
wires  with  the  outfide  of  a charged  jar,  and  touch  the  other 
wire  with  the  knob  of  the  jar,  the  charge  will  be  fent  from 
one  wire  to  the  other,  along  the  channel  in  which  the  pith- 
ball  is  fituated,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  driven  from  the 
pofitive  to  the  negative  fide.  In  this  experiment,  alfo,  the 
charge  of  the  jar  mult  be  very  low,  the  card  mutt  be  very 
clean  and  dry,  alfo  the  diltance  of  the  brafs  knobs  from  the 
pith-balls  mult  be  nicely  adjufted,  otherwiie  the  experiment 
is  apt  to  fail. 

Let  a card  be  laid  upon  the  circular  board  or  tablet  of 
the  univerfal  difeharger,  and  place  the  pointed  wires  of  the 
fame  fo  that  one  point  may  touch  the  upper,  and  the  other 
may  touch  the  lower  furface  of  the  card.  Let  the  interval 
between  thefe  extremities  of  the  two  wires  be  about  one 
inch  ; then  fend  the  charge  of  a pretty  powerful  jar  through 
thofe  wires,  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  and  it  will  appear  from  the  luminous  track, 
that  the  eleClric  fluid  runs  over  that  furface  of  the  card 
which  touches  the  wire  that  communicates  with  the  pofitive 
fide  of  the  jar,  and  in  order  to  pafs  to  the  extremity  ot  the 
other  wire,  it  breaks  a hole  through  the  card  juft  over  the 
extremity  of  that  ether  wire,  which  is  connected  with  the 
negative  fide  of  the  jar. 

The  laft  experiment  which  we  (hall  mention  muft  be  per- 
formed with  an  eleCtrical  battery,  or  at  leaft,  with  three  or 
four  large  jars  connected  together.  When  the  charge  of 
fuch  a battery  is  fent  through  a {lender  wire  of  any  metallic 
fubftan.ee,  and  of  a confiderable  length  ; viz.  of  a foot  or 
upwards,  the  difeharge  generally  melts  and  difperfes  either 
part  of  the  wire,  or  the  whole  of  it;  but  if  the  charge  of 
the  faid  battery  be  diminifhed,  fo  that  the  difeharge  be  juft 
able  to  render  the  wire  red-hot,  without  aCtually  melting  it, 
then  it  will  be  found  that  the  rednefs  appears  fir  lb  at  one 
end  of  the  (lender  wire  ; viz.  that  which  communicates  with 
the  pofitive  fide  of  the  battery,  and  thence  proceeds  fuc- 
cefiively  to  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  This  refult  is  an 
ocular  demonllration  of  the  theory  of  a fingle  eleCtric  fluid. 
Indeed  the  wire  is  not  rendered  red-hot  at  one  end  before 
the  other,  in  confequence  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  palling  firft 
through  the  former,  and  then  through  the  latter;  that  dif- 
ference of  time  being  by  far  too  fmall  to  be  obferved  ; but, 
becaufe  the  eleCtric  fluid  lofes  part  of  its  impetus  or  velocity, 
in  going  through  the  wire  ; fo  that  the  extremity  of  the 
wire  which  the  eleCtric  fluid  enters  at,  fuffers  the  greateft 
effeCt  of  the  (hock,  and,  of  courfe,  becomes  red-hot  fooner, 
in  a greater  degree  than  the  reft. 

Currents,  in  Hydrography.  Two  movements  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  have  been  oblerved,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  fea  are  impelled  in  fome  horizontal  direction  from  one 
fpot  towards  another  ; namely,  tides  and  currents.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  waves  when  the  wind  prevails,  feems  to  urge  the 
water  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  ; but  in  truth  they  do 
not ; they  only  raife  and  deprefs  the  water  of  the  fame  fpot 
alternately.  (See  Wave.)  The  aCtion  of  the  wind,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  urges  the  waters  in  its  direction;  but 
that  movement  is  fo  very  flow,  as  hardly  to  be  perceived, 
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even  in  a pretty  hard  gale;  for  inflance,  if  a man  on  fhore 
fixes  his  fight  on  a piece  of  wood  floating  at  the  diflance  of 
about  a mile,  he  will  find  that  the  p'.ece  of  wood  rifes  and 
falls  alternately,  according  as  the  waves  do  ; but  its  motion 
from  that  fpot  will  perhaps  not  exceed  a quarter  of  a mile 
in  an  hour  ; and  fuch  is  nearly  the  motion  of  the  waters 
which  furround  the  floating  piece  of  wood. 

The  difference  between  tides,  and  currents  properly  fo 
called,  is,  that  the  former  follow,  with  alternate  rifing  and 
falling,  the  daily  motion  of  the  moon,  and,  likewile,  in 
fome  meafure  of  the  fun;  whereas  the  currents  continue  in 
one  direction  much  longer.  As  both  the  tides  and  the 
currents  are  matters  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  naviga- 
tion, no  pains  have  been  fpared  to  examine,  and  to  invefti- 
gate  the  caufes  of  all  the  various  phenomena  which  attend 
them;  fuch  as,  their  periods  their  velocities,  their  direc- 
tions, the  places  in  which  they  prevail,  and  fo  forth.  The 
obfcrvations  of  navigators,  the  experiments  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  philofophers,  on  this  interefling  fubjedi,  aie  very 
numerous;  and,  though  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
form  a general  theory  fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena ; yet  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  they  have  fur- 
nifhed  the  prefent  generation  with  much  ufeful  information, 
which  is  daily  deriving  additional  lights  from  the  affiduity 
of  numerous  able  and  ir.dultrious  oblervers. 

The  tides,  which  are  rendered  more  apparent  on  the 
coalt,  by  their  flowing  and  ebbing,  depend  principally  on 
the  attraction  of  the  moon,  but  in  fome  meafure  alfo  upon 
the  attraction  of  the  fun  ; for  when  thofe  two  celellial  bo- 
dies happen  to  be  in  the  fame  direction,  the  tides  are  fenli- 
bly  greater  than  when  the  moon  alone  acts  upon  the  waters 
of  the  fea,  which  is  the  cafe  when  the  fun  is  at  fome  appa- 
rent diflance  from  it.  “ Every  day,  about  the  time  of  the 
moon’s  palling  over  the  meridian,  or  a certain  number  of 
hours  later,  the  fea  becomes  elevated  above  its  mean  height, 
and  at  this  time  it  is  faid  to  be  high  water.  The  elevation 
fubfides  by  degrees,  and  in  about  fix  hours  it  is  low  water, 
the  fea  having  attained  its  greateil  deprefiion  ; after  this  it 
rifes  again  when  the  moon  pafles  the  meridian  below  the  ho- 
rizon, fo  that  the  ebb  and  flood  occur  twice  a day,  but  be- 
come daiiy  later  and  later  by  about  50^  minutes,  which  is 
the  excefs  of  a lunar  day  above  a folar  one  ; fince  28^  lunar 
days  are  nearly  equal  to  2y-§  folar  ones.”  Thus  much  con- 
cerning the  tides  has  been  thought  necefiary  to  be  inferted 
in  this  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a proper  difcrimi- 
nation  between  them  and  the  currents;  but  the  full  account 
of  the  numerous  and  interefling  particulars  relative  to  the 
former,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Tide. 

Currents  at  Sea , are  progreffive  movements  of  the  wa- 
ters, which  carry  vefiels,  or  any  thing  floating  upon  them, 
in  their  directions,  and  precifely  with  their  own  velocity, 
when  no  wind  prevails  ; or,  if  any  wind  aCts  upon  the  veil'd, 
the  current  will  increafe  or  chtck  its  rate  of  going,  accord- 
ing as  the  wind  happens  to  blow  with,  or  contrary  to  its 
direction.  Hence,  in  reckoning  the  (hip’s  run,  due  allow- 
ance mult  be  made  for  the  aClion  of  currents. 

The  currents  do  not,  like  the  tides,  change  their  direc- 
tions after  the  lapfe  of  a few  hours;  yet  fome  of  them  run 
one  way  during  a few  days;  others  continue  a few  months 
in  one  direction,  and  then  alter  their  courfe,  or  vanifn  alto- 
gether, wtnlft  others  run  continually  the  fame  way.  The 
extent  of  currents,  their  breadths,  their  depths,  and  their 
velocities,  are  alfo  various,  and  often  fluctuating.  Some, 
for  inflance,  run  along  immenfe  tradls,  and  fpread  a vafl 
way,  whilfl  others  are  obferved  clofe  to  fome  particular 
coafl  or  flrait,  and  noc  larther.  Some  reach  very  deep, 
and  others  are  very  fuperficial.  The  velocities  of  fome  cur. 
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rents  are  remarkably  great ; but  in  general  when  the  pe- 
riodical currents  are  near  the  period  of  their  termination, 
they  generally  flacken  their  pace. 

Currents  are  either  general , particular , or  variable. 

General  currents  are  thofe  which  are  always  direCted  to- 
wards the  fame  point  of  the  compafs. 

Particular  currents  fliift  from  one  direction  to  its  oppofite 
in  the  courfe  of  about  fix  months. 

And  variable  currents  are  thofe  which  have  no  flated  pe- 
riod, and  are  generally  affeded  by  the  wind  ; one  twenty- 
ninth  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  being  equal  to  that  of 
the  current. 

There  are  alfo  upper  and  under  currents ; that  is,  the 
waters  at  the  furface  move  in  a contrary  or  oblique  direction 
to  thofe  at  the  bottom.  And  there  are  currents  at  the  fur- 
face,  at  no  great  diflance  from  each  other,  which  move  in 
oppofite  directions. 

The  principal  current  of  the  aqueous  part  of  our  globe  is 
obferved  in  its  broader  and  more  expofed  furface.  Its  ge- 
neral direction  is  from  the  eafl  towards  the  weft ; viz.  con- 
trary to  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  revolution. 
This  current  comes  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  along  the  coafl  of  Africa; 
thence  it  pafles  over  to  America,  where  it  divides  itfelf  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  is  reflected  fouthward,  toward, 
the  coafts  of  the  Brazils,  and  the  other  northward,  into 
the  gulf-flream  (fee  Gxsi.v-Jlream),  which  proceeds  round  the 
Mexican  gulf,  advances  north-taftward  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newfoundland,  after  which  it  probably  returns  eaftward 
and  fouth-ealtward,  crofiing  the  Atlantic  once  more.  “ The 
atmofphere  alfo  feems  affeCted  by  a general  current  from  eafl 
to  welt,  like  that  of  the  fea;  and  there  is  reafon,  from  ailro- 
nomical  obfcrvations,  to  fuppofe  that  a fimilar  circumftance 
happens  in  the  atmofphere  of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  the  ac- 
tions of  his  fatellites,  which  mult  be  conliderably  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  moon.” 

“ Thefe  currents,”  Dr.  Th.  Young  obferves,  “as  well 
as  the  general  current  of  the  fea,  have  been  attributed,  by 
fome  aftronomers,  to  the  immediate  attractions  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  which  they  have 
fuppofed  to  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  attraction  of  the 
fun  operates  in  retarding  the  lunar  motions.  But  the  faCfl 
is,  that  according  to  Mr.  Laplace,  the  diflurbing  force  of 
the  fun  produces  this  effedl  on  the  moon  only  in  proportion 
as  it  increafes  her  diflance  from  the  earth;  confequently,  no 
fuch  retardation  can  poffibly  be  produced  by  the  force  of 
gravitation  in  the  rotation  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  whole  effedt  mull  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
meteorological  caufes,  producing  firft  the  trade  winds,  and 
fecondly  occafiomng,  by  means  of  the  friClion  of  thofe 
winds,  a fimihr  motion  in  the  fea.” 

Another  remarkable  conftant  current  is  that  which  runs 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar  ; a channel  of  about  feven  leagues.  The 
velocity  of  this  current  is  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  the 
ftate  of  the  winds,  according  as  they  may  either  confpire 
with,  or  blow  againft  it.  However,  its  ordinary  velocity,  at 
the  narrowed  part,  is  about  two  miles  an  hour;  but  this 
velocity  llackens  as  foon  as  the  channel  becomes  wider,  and 
foon  after  dil'appears.  It  is  faid  that  at  the  lides,  and  efpe- 
daily  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Straits,  there  is  a current  out- 
wards. (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xxxiii.)  It  has  likewife  been  af- 
ferttd  that  the  currents  run  in  contrary  diredhons  on  the 
oppofite  coafts.  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1762.)  And  Mr.-Robifon 
lays  .that  the  current  fometimes  runs  outwards  in  the  middle 
el  the  Straits.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  conftant  ob- 
fervations  of  mariners,  that  if  any  fuch  outward  currents  do 
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really  exift,  the  breadth  of  that  which  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean is  incomparably  larger  than  the  former.  Now 
the  queftion  is,  what  becomes  of  that  immenfe  quantity  of 
water  which  thus  continually  runs  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which  fea  has  no  other  vifible  communication  with  the 
ocean  ? A variety  of  conjedtures  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  phenomenon;  and  though  fome 
of  thefe  conjectures  are  attended  with  an  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, yet  we  are  by  no  means  poffeffed  of  a clear  and  fa- 
tisfadtory  theory  concerning  it.  We  {hall  briefly  ftate  the 
principal  hypothefes  refpedting  this  queftion,  together  with 
the  reafons  by  which  they  feem  to  be  fupported  or  invali- 
dated. But  previoufly  to  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  men- 
tion certain  facts  of  importance  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar  are  unfathomable  ; hence  the  depth  of 
the  water  mull  at  lead  exceed  one  mile.  The  furface  of 
the  Mediterranean  feems  to  have  remained  at  the  fame  level 
during  at  lead  a century  or  two;  nor  are  the  low  lands  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  elfewhere,  ever  overflowed.  But 
between  the  prefent  time  and  a remote  antiquity,  viz.  a pe- 
riod of  about  2000  years,  the  rifing  of  the  water  a few  feet 
has  been  deduced  from  the  following  documents.  The  floor 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna  is  at  prefent  feveral  feet  lower 
with  refpedt  to  the  fea,  than  it  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been 
formerly.  Some  fteps  have  been  found  in  the  rock  of  the 
ifland  of  Malta,  apparently  intended  for  afcending  it,  which 
at  prefent  remain  under  water.  In  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
on  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  is  neareft  to  the  famous 
grotto  of  Pofilipo,  veftiges  of  feveral  ancient  houfes  are  at 
prefent  vifible  under  water,  which  formerly  mult  undoubt- 
edly have  been  out  of  it.  The  like  thing  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved  on  feveral  other  parts  of  the  coaft.  Yet  a confider- 
able  degree  of  uncertainty  is  thrown  upon  the  evidence  of 
thefe  documents,  by  other  obfervations.  Thus  in  the  bay 
of  Puzzuoli,  near  the  city  of  Naples,  the  ancient  piers  of 
maffive  done  which  'have  relifted  the  efforts  ol  about  2000 
years  (whether  they  belonged  to  the  bridge  of  Caligula,  as 
tradition  fays,  or  to  a mole  which  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  galleys)  feem  at  prefent  to  remain  at 
fuch  an  height  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  might 
have  anfwered  either  of  thofe  purpofes.  Since  the  riling  of 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Mediterranean  has  not  been  per- 
ceived within  this  century  or  two,  and  conftdering  all  the 
above-mentioned  fadts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  level  of  the  fea  has  rifen  a few  feet  in  the  courfe  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  centuries ; or  the  ground  has  fublided  in 
fome  parts  of  the  coaft  in  confequence  of  earthquakes,  and 
other  caufes.  It  is  laftly  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  Mediterranean  waters  is  a little  greater  than 
that  of  the  Atlantic  water,  indicating  the  prefence  of  a 
little  more  fait  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  which  may 
be  naturally  expedted,  conftdering  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  furrounded  by  a 'proportionably  greater 
extent  of  coaft  than  thofe  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  conjedtures  concerning  the  difpofition  of  the 
water,  which  is  continually  brought  into  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  current  of  the  Straits,  is,  that  there  is  an  aper- 
ture, or  pafTage,  at  a confiderabie  diftance  below  the  furface 
cf  the  ground,  which  joins  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red 
Sea ; fo  that  the  water,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  Straits,  runs  out  of  it  through  the  above- 
mentioned  pafTage.  This  conjedture,  however,  being  not 
cftablifhed  upon  any  adtual  fadts,  is  not  likely  to  prove  very 
fatisfadtory.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  the  influx  of  wa- 
ter is  carried  away  by  evaporation,  conftdering  the  folar  heat 
to  which  the  Mediterranean  is  expofed  ; and  fo  Dr.  Halley 
is  inclined  to  think.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  in  one 


fummer’s  day  about  5280  millions  of  tuns  of  water  are,  in 
all  probability,  evaporated  from  the  furface  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  alfo  been  calculated,  (admitting  the  great 
uncertainty  to  which  fuch  calculations  are  liable,)  that  all 
the  rivers,  or  at  lead  the  nine  principal  ones,  which  difeharge 
their  water  into  the  Mediterranean,  do  not  furnifh  more  than 
1 S27  millions  of  tuns  of  water  a day.  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°2i2.) 
The  deficiency  then  is  fuppofed  to  be  fupplied  by  the  rain, 
and  by  the  current  from  the  Atlantic.  But,  fince  the  va- 
pour of  fea-water  does  not  take  up  any  faline  partenes,  it 
follows  that  the  Mediterranean  fea,  after  fo  many  cn  turies 
of  evaporation,  which  leaves  the  faline  particles  behi  d,  and 
of  influx  by  the  current,  which  introduces  fait  and  water, 
would  by  this  time  have  almott  been  converted  into  a folid 
rock  of  fait  ; which  is  by  r.o  means  the  cafe.  The  laft  hy- 
pothefis  we  fhali  mention,  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  feems 
to  be  the  moll  probable,  is,  that  at  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar there  are  two  currents  in  different  directions,  one 
above  the  other  ; viz.  that  a current  runs  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  furfaee,  and  to  a certain  depth,  whilit  another 
current  runs  out  of  it  near  the  bottom  ; which,  conftdering 
that  the  evaporation  continually  tends  to  increafe  the  fpe- 
cific gravity  of  the  Mediterranean  waters,  may  take  place 
in  confequence  of  that  circumftance  ; “ for  the  fame  reafon,” 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  obferves,  “ as  the  air,  when  it  is  denfer 
in  a pafTage  than  in  the  adjoining  room,  blows  a candle  to- 
wards the  room  at  the  lower  part  of  the  door,  and  draws  it 
towards  the  pafTage  at  the  upper.” 

The  probability  of  the  exigence  of  two  oppofite  currents, 
one  above  the  other,  in  the  Straits,  is  corroborated,  firft,' 
by  this  hypothefis  anfwering  to  the  phenomena  better  than 
any  other  fuppofitipn  ; and,  fecondly,  by  the  obfervation, 
that  oppofite  currents,  one  below  the  other,  have  been  ac- 
tually found  to  exift  in  other  parts  of  the  fea.  Thus,  in 
fupport  of  the  above-mentioned  lower  current,  Dr.  Smith, 
in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  re- 
lates an  experiment  made  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  an  able  feaman,  who  was  prefent 
at  the  making  of  it.  Being  at  that  place  with  one  of  the 
king’s  frigates,  they  went  with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid- 
ftream,  where  they  were  earned  away  violently  by  the  cur- 
rent. Whilit  thus  running  with  the  current,  they  funk  a 
bafket  with  a large  cannon-ball  to  a certain  depth  of  water, 
by  which  means  the  boat’s  motion  was  checked  ; but  by 
finking  the  baflcet  ftill  lower  and  lower,  the  motion  of  the 
boat  was  checked  more  and  more,  until  at  laft  it  was  driven 
a-head  to  the  windward,  againft  the  upper  current,  which 
feemed  to  reach  not  lower  than  about  four  or  five  fathoms. 
He  added,  that  the  lower  the  bafket  was  funk,  the  ftronger 
the  under-current  feemed  to  be.  Dr.  Smith  derives  another 
argument  in  favour  of  an  under-current  at  the  Straits, 
from  the  offing  between  the  north  and  fouth  Foreland, 
where  it  runs  tide  and  half  tide  ; viz.  it  is  either  ebb  or 
flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three  hours  before  it  is  fo 
off  at  fea  : a certain  iign  that,  though  the  tide  of  flood  runs 
above,  the  tide  of  ebb  mull  run  below,  viz.  clofe  to  the 
ground  ; and  fo  at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  clofe  to  the 
ground. 

A remarkable  current  exifts  in  the  Atlantic,  about  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  which  runs  from  the  weft  towards  the  eaft, 
in  a direction  contrary  to  the  general  motion  of  the  fea, 
from  Cape  Verd  towards  the  curvature  or  bay  of  Africa. 
This  current,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Fernando 
Poo,”  is  faid  to  be  fo  llrong  as  to  impel  veflels  powerfully  to- 
wards the  bay,  when  they  happen  to  come  too  near  the  coaft. 
Its  ftrength  is  fuch  that  a vefl'el  may,  in  two  days,  go  from 
Maura  to  Rio  de  Beuin,  diftant  i^o  leagues ; and  the  time 
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required  to  return  is  often  about  fix  weeks.  From  Cape 
Spartelle  to  Sallee  a current  fets  nearly  according  to  the 
trend  of  the  coaft;  and  from  thence  it  inclines  towards  the 
weft. 

Of  the  currents,  which  may  be  properly  called  partial 
and  fhifting,  a vaft  number  have  been  obferved,  and  new 
ones  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  by  atten- 
tive navigators.  They  are  generally  oecalioned  by  the  mon- 
foons  and  other  winds,  or  by  the  peculiar  configurations  of 
promontories,  ftraits,  coafts,  gulfs,  Sec.  : for  ihe  water, 
which,  by  the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  a certain  quarter, 
is  driven  againft  bays,  gulfs,  ftraits,  and  the  like,  mull 
run  off  fome  way  or  other,  and  muft  thus  produce  a current 
or  two,  which  iaft  no  longer  than  the  caufe  continues  to 
aft. 

“ At  Java,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  when  the  monfoons 
blow  from  the  weft,  viz.  in  the  month  of  May,  the  cur- 
rents fet  to  the  ealfward,  contrary  to  the  general  motion. 

“ Alfo,  between  the  ifland  of  Celebes  and  Madura,  when 
the  weltern  monfoons  fet  in,  viz,  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  or  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  notth-welf, 
or  between  the  north  and  weft,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  or  between  the  fouth  and  eaft. 

“ At  Ceylon,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  Ocftober,  the 
currents  fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  to  the  northward;  becaufe  at  this  time  the  fouthern 
monfoons  blow,  and  at  the  other  the  northern. 

“ Between  Cochinchina  and  Malacca,  when  the  weftern 
monfoons  blow,  viz.  from  April  to  Auguft,  the  currents 
fet  eaftward,  againft  the  general  motion  ; but  the  reft  of  the 
year  fet  weftward  : the  monfoon  confpiring  with  the  general 
motion.  They  run  fo  ftrongly  in  thefe  fcas,  that  unex- 
perienced failors  miftake  them  for  waves  that  beat  upon  the 
rocks,  known  by  the  name  of  breakers. 

“ So,  for  fome  months  after  the  15th  of  February,  the 
currents  fet  from  the  Maldives  towards  India  on  the  eaft, 
againft  the  general  motion  of  the  lea. 

“ On  the  fhore  of  China  and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of 
Odlober,  November,  and  December,  the  currents  fet  to  the 
north- weft,  and  from  January  to  the  fouth- weft,  when  they 
run  with  fuch  a rapidity  of  motion  about  the  ftioals  of  Par- 
cel, that  it  feems  fwifeer  than  that  of  an  arrow. 

“ At  Pulo  Condore,  upon  the  coaft  of  Cambodia,  though 
the  monfoons  are  (hifting,  yet  the  currents  fet  ftrongly  to- 
wards the  eaft,  even  when  they  blow  to  a contrary  point. 

“ Along  the  coafts  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  fat  as  the  cape 
Romania,  at  the  extreme  point  of  Malacca,  the  current  runs 
fouthward  in  November  and  December. 

“ When  the  monfoons  blow  from  China  to  Malacca,  the 
fea  runs  fwiftly  from  Pulo  Cambi  to  Pulo  Condore,  on  the 
coaft  of  Cambodia. 

“ In  the  bay  of  Sans  Bras,  not  far  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  there  is  a current  particularly  remarkable, 
where  the  lea  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  to  the  landward  ; and 
this  more  vehemently  a3  it  becomes  oppofed  by  the  winds 
from  a contrary  direction.  The  caufe  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  fome  adjacent  ftiore,  which  is  higher  than  this.”  Va- 
renius. 

It  is  faid  that  a current  runs  towards  the  eaft  in  St, 
George’s  Channel,  in  confequence  of  which  fome  fhips  have 
been  driven  by  it  fo  far  from  their  intended  courfe,  as  to  en- 
ter the  Englilh,  inftead  of  the  Briftol,  Channel.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xxii.)  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  miftake  arofe  from  their  not  accurately  knowing  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  thofe  parts. 

A current  is  faid  to  prevail  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scilly, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  come  out  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  to- 


wards the  N.W.  by  W.,  in  confequence  of  the  vvefterly  winds 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Near  Sumatra  there  are  fome  rapid  currents,  which  run 
from  fouth  to  north,  and  which,  according  to  Buffon,  have 
probably  formed  the  gulf  which  is  between  Malay  and  In- 
dia. Between  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  and  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  particularly  between  Terra  de  Natal  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  upon  the  African  coaft,  there  are 
very  confiderabie  currents.  In  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the 
coaft  of  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the  American  coaft,  the 
current  fets  from  fouth  to  north  : a diretftion  which  appears 
to  be  occafioned  by  a wind  which  conftantly  blows  from  the 
fouth.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  current  upon  the  coaft; 
of  Brazil,  from  Cape  St.  Auguitine,  as  far  as  the  An- 
tilles. 

In  the  fea  bordering  on  the  Maidive  iflands,  and  between 
them,  there  are  very  ftrong  currents,  which  run  conftantly 
during  fix  months  from  eaft  to  weft.  They  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  winds,  and  are  probably  produced  by  them. 
See  Buffon’s  Nat.  Flift. 

Between  Jamaica  and  Cuba  the  currents  run  towards  the 
W.  ; and  at  Cape  de  Croix,  towards  the  N.W.  ; but  on 
the  Caimanes,  towards  the  N.  and  N.E  , to  fall  in  with  the 
fmall  channels  of  the  Jardines;  and  by  the  I fie  of  Pines, 
they  fet  to  the  S.W.,  till  they  come  to  Cape  de  Corrientes  ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  W.N.W.  and  N.W.,  and  by  the 
coaft  of  Apalachy,  they  return  to  the  E.  and  E.S.E.  and 
S.E.,  at  the  edge  of  the  Soundings,  near  Tortugas ; and 
from  thence  run  towards  the  E.  to  fall  into  the  channels  of 
Bahama,  according  to  their  fituation. 

The  ftrongeft  currents  of  the  waters  are  in  the  gulf  of 
Florida,  where  they  run  to  the  N.,  until  they  come  out  at 
the  cape  of  Canaveral  ; and  from  thence  they  fet  towards 
the  N.E.,  loiing  much  of  their  force  and  ftrength  near 
Bermudas. 

By  the  north  fide  of  Cuba  the  current  fets  from  Cape 
Mayii,  towards  the  N.W.,  and  through  the  old  ftraits  of 
Bahama,  to  the  W.N.W.  with  a fmall  ftream  ; but  com- 
ing to  the  point  of  Hicacos,  it  runs  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  to 
fall  in  with  the  other  channels ; and  from  the  port  of  Ca- 
vannas  it  runs  to  the  E.  and  E.N.E.,  fometimes  violently 
into  the  faid  channels;  but  from  Cavannas,  towards  the 
weft  part  of  the  coaft,  the  current  alters  its  com  fe,  and  runs 
to  the  S.W.  to  fall  in  with  the  little  channels  of  St.  Ifabel 
or  Coloradoes.  With  the  north  and  land  winds  the  current 
fets  into  the  aforefaid  gulf,  and  along  the  coafts  of  Havan- 
nah  and  Florida,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  trade- 
winds.  Upon  the  coafts  of  Caraccas,  Venezuela,  Mara- 
caibo, and  St.  Martha,  the  currents  fet  with  the  t#ade- 
winds,  towards  the  W.  and  W.N.W.  With  the  land 
winds  the  currents  are  in  general  ftrong,  efpecially  on  the 
coaft  of  St.  Martha  ; but  during  the  time  of  the  north  wind, 
the  currents  become  weak.  In  the  channel  between  Cape 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  and  Cape  Mayii, 
in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  current  fets  towards  the  N.W. 
and  W.N.W. ; and  thofe  currents  that  fall  in  with  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  above-mentioned  cape  run  along  it,  towards  the 
weft,  by  the  coaft  of  Cuba  ; and  thofe  that  take  their  courfe 
by  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  land  fide,  run  towards  the 
eaft,  and  fall  in  between  the  coaft  and  the  ifland  Tortugas. 
From  thence  they  fteer  a courfe  between  the  N.  and  N.W., 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  channels  formed  by  the  iflands  and 
fhoals  to  the  northward  of  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpa- 
niola, &c.  In  the  bay  of  Piiiguao,  the  current  runs  in 
eddies  with  a flow  motion  ; and  along  the  north  and  fouth 
coafts  of  Hifpaniola,  the  current  fets  with  the  trade-winds 
towards  the  weft  ; and  on  the  north  coaft,  its  diredtion  is 
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towards  the  north-weft.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  above- 
mentioned  iflands,  the  currents  run  in  very  contrary  direc- 
tions, particularly  in  the  bay  of  Samana  ; on  the  Virgin 
iflands,  and  Porto  Rico,  the  current  fets  towards  the  weft 
with  the  trade-winds ; and  along  Pufa’e,  runs  towards  the 
N.W.;  ana  in  the  weftern.moft  part  of  the  ifland  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  currents  are  changeable,  inclining  mere  towards 
the  W.N.W.  as  they  run  to  the  bay  of  Samana. 

Captain  Vancouver  obferve=,  that  from  the  ifiand  of  St. 
Antonio,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  tilt  croffing  the 
latitude  of  St.  Auguftine,  (perhaps  the  cape  fo  called  on 
the  coaft  of  Brazil,  in  lat.  8°  48'  S. ) were  material  currents  ; 
and  from  6 degrees  of  N latitude  to  the  equator,  ftrong 
riplings.  But  they  were  irregular  in  diredtion,  and  not  uni- 
form, as  Mr.  Nicholfon  ftates  in  his  Indian  Diredtory  of 
1787.  Our  current  was  not  northward,  as  he  ftates,  but 
fouthward,  or  fouth-eaft.  Mr.  Vancouver  alfo  difapproves 
his  notion  of  finding  longitude  by  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs  : for  thefe  obfervations,  though  made  with  the  greateft 
care,  fays  he,  differ  from  one  to  three,  or  even  four  degrees 
from  each  other. 

Other  authorities  ftate,  that  in  the  long.  26°  16'  W. 
upon  the  Sine,  a current  has  been  found  to  fet  N.  by  E. 
half  a knot  an  hour,  and  to  continue  nearly  fo  for  a month’s 
fail  or  more  to  the  northward.  It  afterwards  begins  to  fet 
to  the  fouthward  of  weft.  But  in  the  long,  of  90  25'  W., 
fcarce  a degree  N.  of  the  line,  a current  has  been  found  fet- 
ting  N.E.  eight  knots  in  24  hours,  making  an  error  in 
reckoning  from  Sc.  Jago  of  30  more  to  the  eaft  than  by  ac- 
count. After  crofting  the  line,  the  S.E.  trade-wind  feems 
to  fet  the  current  weftward,  as  a Ihip  will  then  outftrip  her 
reckoning.  Perhaps  thefe  currents  have  been  lefs  attended 
to,  becaufe,  in  this  track,  they  commonly  balance  each 
other  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

M.  de  la  Peroufe  remarked,  after  leaving  Eafter  ifland, 
in  April,  1786,  that  a current  fet  toward  the  Sandwich 
iflands,  at  firft  about  3 leagues  in  24  hours,  making  a de- 
gree to  S.W.  It  then  changed  to  eaft  at  the  fame  rate,  till 
in  70  N. ; after  that  to  the  weftward.  Her.ce  the  longitude 
by  account  was  50  too  far  eaft,  on  arriving  at  thofe  iflands  ; 
and  hence  the  Los  Majos,  La  Mafa,  La  Diogra,  Ciada, 
See.  of  the  Spanifh  charts,  probably  no  other  than  the 
Sandwich  iflands,  have  from  thefe  currents  been  laid  down 
too  far  eafterly.  He  found  alfo  on  the  North  American 
coaft  uncommonly  ftrong  currents,  about  the  latitudes  of 
46  and  47  degrees. 

The  following  notices  of  currents  were  alfo  made  in  the 
courfe  of  captain  Vancouver’s  voyage.  He  found  that  in 
pafii.  g through  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  going  towards  the 
equator  a current  fet  6 miles  to  E.N.E.  in  24  hours, 
when  he  was  arrived  in  lat.  42°  34'  N.  and  long.  1 2°  31'  W. 
After  palling  the  ifland  of  St.  Antonio,  the  currents  be- 
came extremely  variable  and  uncertain.  After  palling  the 
fouthern  tropic,  he  found,  on  arriving  at  the  parallel  of  3S0 
20'  of  S lat.  and  in  long.  430  43'  E.,  that  a current  had 
fet  the  (hips  26  miles  to  the  north  of  their  reckoning. 
When  he  was  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  near  King 
George’s  Sound,  in  lat  330  5'  S.  and  long.  11S0  17’ E. 
he  concluded  that  the  current  fet  eaftward.  When  he  had 
tntered  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  and  had  reached  the  north- 
weft  American  coaft,  he  obferved  that  a current  fet  north- 
ward half  a league  in  an  hour,  (perhaps  a nuftake  in  print- 
ing, or  tranferibing,  for  half  a mile,)  which  fet  the  fhip  10 
or  12  miles  daily  to  the  north  of  her  reckoning.  On  re- 
turning fouthward,  he  noted  alfo  that  a current  fet  weft- 
ward,  when  he  was  in  latitude  9*  27'  N.  and  long.  96° 
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Captain  Cook  obferves  as  follows : “ From  the  time  of 
our  leaving  that  ifland  (Teneriffe)  till  the  15th  Auguft,  be- 
ing then  in  lat.  120  N.  and  long.  240  W.,  the  fhip  was  car- 
ried i°  20'  of  longitude  to  the  weftward  of  her  reckoning. 
At  this  ftation  the  currents  took  a contrary  diredtion, 
and  fet  to  E.S.E.  at  the  rate  of  12  or  14  miles  a day,  or 
24  hours,  till  we  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  50  N.  and  longi- 
tude of  200  W.,  which  was  our  moft  eafterly  fituation  after 
leaving  the  Cape  Verd  iflar.ds,  till  we  got.  to  the  fouthward. 
For  in  this  fituation  the  wind  came  foutherly,  and  we 
tacked,  and  ftretched  to  the  weftward,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  coeld  not  find  that  our  reckoning  was  affected  by  any 
current  ; fo  that,  I judged,  we  were  between  the  current 
that  generally,  if  not  conftantly,  fets  to  the  eaft  upon  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  and  that  which  fets  to  the  weftward  of  the 
coaft  of  Brafil. 

“ The  wefterly  current  was  not  confiderable  till  we  got 
into  20  N.  and  250  W.  From  this  ftation  to  30  S.  and 
30°  W.  the  Ihip,  in  the  fpacc  of  four  days,  was  carried 
1 15  miles  in  the  direction  of  S.W.  by  W.  beyond  her  reck- 
oning : an  error  by  far  too  great  to  have  any  other  caufe 
than  a ftrong  current  running  in  the  fame  direction.  Nor 
did  its  ftrength  abate  here  ; but  its  courfe  was  afterwards 
more  wefterly,  and  to  the  north  of  weft  ; and  off  Cape 
Auguftine,  north,  as  I have  already  mentioned.  But  this 
northerly  current  did  not  exift  at  20  or  30  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  that  cape,  nor  any  other,  that  I could  per-, 
ceive,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  paffage.”  He  farther 
obferves,  (vol.  iii.  p.  479.)  “ that  from  the  21ft  of  March, 
when  we  were  in  latitude  270  22'  S.  long.  520  25'  E.,  to 
the  5th  of  April,  when  we  got  into  latitude  36°  12’  S. 
long.  220  7'  E.,  we  were  ftrongly  affedted  by  the  currents, 
which  fet  to  the  S S.W.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  fometimes  at 
the  rate  of  80  knots  a day.” 

It  was  alfo  obferved  by  fir  Erafmus  Gower,  captain  of 
the  Lion,  on  an  embaffy  to  China,  which  left  England  in 
September,  1792,  that  all  veffels  from  England  to  Madeira, 
will  difeover  their  way  is  affedted  by  a current  from  the 
wefttrn  ocean  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  alfo  into  the 
Med'terranean.  He  fuppofed,  on  an  eftimate  from  five 
voyages,  that  it  fet  S.E.  about  11  miles  in  50  leagues. 
From  the  Madeiras  to  the  Canaries  a current  was  obferved 
to  fet  fouthward,  about  22  miles  in  the  whole  run  of  66 
hours,  or  1 mile  in  3 hours.  But  captain  Mackintofh  of 
the  Indoftan,  on  an  eftimate  of  20  voyages,  ftates  a current 
from  the  390  of  latitude  to  the  Canaries,  which  fets  30  20' 
E S.E.  It  is  ftrongeft  oppofite  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  it  once  appeared  to  fet  40  miles  a day.  Near  Ihe  Ca- 
naries it  was  more  foutherly  ; but  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
near  Cape  Bajadore,  in  lat.  26°  N.,  it  ftrikes  the  fhore,  a”d 
goes  one  way  northward  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
other  fouthward  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  From  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, on  the  coaft  of  Brazil  in  South  America,  a fmall 
current  fets  all  the  way  towards  the  S.E.  till  it  comes  with- 
in about  40  of  longitude  W.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
but  from  about  30  W.  to  30  E.  of  the  fame  cape,  a counter 
current  Lts  ftrongly  to  the  weftward.  On  the  coaft  of 
Cochinchina  a current  conftantly  fets  from  the  ealLvard,  or  . 
eaftern  Indian  ocean,  towards  the  land,  between  the  Para- 
cel’s iflands  and  the  large  ifland  of  Hai-nan,  into  the  gulf  of 
Tor.quin.  Whilft  the  flnps,  after  leaving  Turon,  ran  ico 
miles  to  the  N.E.  in  24  hours, , a current  drove  them  30 
miles  to  the  N.  67°  W.  The  water  which  returns  to  thofe 
fliores  is  too  weak  to  counteract  the  conftant  eaftern  tide, 
and  is  confequently  forced  northward  along  the  coaft  into, 
that  gulf.  Here  the  tides  are,  from  thefe  caufes,  very 
ftrong  and  high.  Farther  to  the  northward,  the  reflets  from 
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the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan  occafions  a current 
to  the  N.E.;  but  ftill  farther  to  the  northward,  it  again 
fets  in  from  the  eaftward,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the 
northern  channel  of  Hai-nan,  about  13  miles  in  24  hours. 
But  about  the  lat.  of  220  N.  in  the  long  of  H40,  or  up- 
wards,  not  far  from  the  coaft  of  China,  a current  was  found 
to  fet  N.  by  E.,  about  a mile  an  hour  for  24  hours. 

Having  thus  dated  the  mod  known  currents,  it  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  (hew  how  the  exigence  of  a current,  and  the 
velocity  of  it,  may  be  afcertained  ; for  though  the  time  of  the 
fetting  in  and  duration  of  molt  currents  have  been  examined 
by  various  attentive  navigators,  yet  both  their  durations  and 
their  velocities  are  influenced  by  a variety  of  meteorological 
circumltances.  Befides,  it  frequently  happens  that  a new 
current  is  met  with  in  particular  feas,  of  which  no  mention 
is  made  in  any  book  on  navigation.  Hence  it  is  highly  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  mariner  to  know  the  belt  method  of  obferv- 
ing  the  exiftence  and  the  velocity  of  a current,  in  which  he 
actually  is,  or  experts  to  be.  If  the  fhip  is  near  the  coaft, 
fo  as  to  ride  at  anchor,  both  the  direftion  and  the  velocity 
may  be  readily  afcertained  by  cafting  the  log,  and  looking 
at  the  compafs.  But  when  the  feaistoo  deep,  and  the  fhip 
is  under  fail,  the  method  which  has  been  found  more  effica- 
cious by  the  mariners  is  as  follows  : a common  iron  pot,  ca- 
pable of  containing  four  or  five  gallons,  is  fattened  to  a 
fmail  rope,  which  muft  be  tied  to  its  handles,  fo  that,  when 
ful'pended,  the  aperture  of  the  pot  may  remain  upwards  and 
horizontal.  The  rope,  which  may  be  from  70  to  too 
fathoms  in  length,  is  to  be  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is 
hoifted  out  of  the  (hip  at  a convenient  opportunity  ; viz. 
when  there  is  little  or  no  wind  to  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
The  pot  then  being  thrown  overboard  into  the  water,  and 
immediately  finking,  the  rope  is  flackened  until  about  70  or 
80  fathoms  have  run  out,  after  which  the  rope  is  faftened 
to  the  fterr.  of  the  boat,  which  is  by  it  reftrained,  and  rides 
as  it  were  at  anchor.  The  velocity  of  the  current  is  then 
eafily  tried  by  means  of  the  log  and  half-minute  glafs.  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  {hip’s  rate  of  failing  is  ufually  afcer- 
tained. It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  is  grounded 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  current  does  not  reach  fo  low 
below  the  furface  of  the  fea  as  the  place  to  which  the  iron 
pot  has  been  funk ; which,  though  perhaps  moftly  true, 
cannot  be  always  fo.  Therefore,  when  the  iron  pot  is  not 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  current,  or  when  it  happens  to 
come  within  an  under-current,  the  refult  of  the  above-de- 
fcnbed  method  muft  unavoidably  prove  fallacious  : nor  does 
the  prefent  knowledge  of  navigation  afford  any  other  fafer 
method  for  the  purpofe. 

When  the  direction  and  velocity  of  a current  has  been 
afcertained,  the  application  of  it  to  the  pnrpofes  of  navi- 
gation is  eafy  and  evident  : for  if  the  fhip  fails  along  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  its  progrefs  is  the  fum  of  the  cur- 
rent’s velocity  and  the  rate  given  by  the  log;  if  the  fnip 
fails  direftly  againft  the  current,  then  its  real  progrefs  is  the 
difference  of  the  two  above-mentioned  particulars,  and  is 
direCted  the  fame  way  with  the  ftrongeft  : hence  it  may 
happen  that  a veffel,  which  appears  to  proceed  in  full  fail 
towards  the  north,  may  aCtualiy  go  backwards  towards  the 
fouth,  in  confcqueace  of  a ftrong  current.  If  the  current 
runs  aflant  to  the  direction  of  the  fhip,  then,  fince  the  fhip 
is  impelled  by  two  forces,  viz.  by  the  force  of  the  wind  in 
one  direction  and  by  the  current  in  another  direction,  its  real 
courfe  muft  be  in  the  diagonal  of  a parallelogram,  of  which 
the  fides  are  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  velocity  with 
which  the  wind  impels  the  fhip.  See  Varenius’  Geography, 
Naval  Gazetteer,  &c. 

Current  IJland , in  Geography,  a fmail  ifland  in  the 
Vol.  X. 


Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Carteret,  in  October, 
] 767,  and  fo  called  on  account  of  the  ftrong  fouthcrly  cur- 
rent which  fet  the  fhip,  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  from  24 
to  30  miles  fouth  ward  every  day,  befides  the  difference  it 
might  make  in  its  longitude.  N.  lat.  40  40'.  E.  long. 
134 0 3'.  Near  this  ifland  are  two  other  fmail  iflands,  which 
captain  Carteret  called  St.  Andrew’s  iflands,  in  N.  lat.  50  1 S'. 
E.  long.  133 0 40'. 

Current  Sailing , is  the  method  of  refolving  thofe  pro- 
blems in  navigation,  in  which  the  effect  of  a current  is  taken 
into  confideration. 

That  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  a current  runs,  is 
called  its  fitting , and  the  rate  of  its  motion  per  hour  is 
called  its  drift. 

In  a calm,  it  is  evident,  a fhip  will  be  carried  in  the  di- 
rection, and  with  the  velocity,  of  the  current. 

Hence,  if  a fhip  fails  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  her  rate 
will  be  augmented  by  the  velocity  of  the  current;  but  if  failing 
direCtly  againft  it,  the  diftance  made  good  will  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  rate  of  the  fhip  as  given  by  the  log, 
and  that  of  the  current ; and  the  abfolute  motion  of  the 
fhip  will  be  a-head,  of  her  rate  exceeds  that  of  the  current ; 
but,  if  lefs,  the  fhip  will  make  fternway.  If  the  fhip’s  courfe 
be  oblique  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  current,  her  true  courfe 
and  diftance  will  be  compounded  of  the  courfe  and  diftance 
given  by  the  leg,  and  of  the  fetting  and  drift  of  current  ; 
and  the  diftance  made  good  in  a given  time,  will  be  repre- 
fented  by  the  third  fide  or  a triangle,  of  which  the  diftance 
given  by  the  log  and  drift  of  the  current  in  the  fame  time, 
are  the  other  two  fides.  The  two  firft  cafes  are  evident, 
and  the  laft  may  be  illuftrated  as  follows. 

In  the  parallelogram  A B C D,  ( Plate  I.  Navigation,  Jig.  3 .) 
let  A B be  the  diftance  run  by  the  fhip,  in  the  fame  time  that 
a current  fets  from  B to  C,  and  A M a meridian  ; then  A C 
being  joined,  will  be  the  diftance  made  good  ; the  angle 
M A B the  courfe  per  compafs,  and  M A C the  true  courfe, 
or  that  refuiting  from  the  combined  motions  of  the  fhip  and 
eurrent.  For  iince  the  current  neither  affifts  nor  prevents 
the  ffiip  from  approaching  the  line  B C,  the  wind  will  bring 
it  there,  in  the  fame  time  as  if  no  current  exifted  ; and  as  the 
wind  has  no  tendency  on  the  current,  and  the  direftion  of 
the  fhip  being' in  the  line  A B,  the  current  will  bring  the 
fhip  to  the  line  CD,  in  the  fame  time  as  if  in  a calm  ; 
therefore,  the  fhip  will  be  found  to  be  at  C,  the  point  of 
interfe&ion  of  the  lines  B C,  CD;  and,  confequently  to 
have  failed  in  the  dire&ion  AC,  the  diagonal  of  the  paral- 
lelogram contained  between  the  diftance  run,  and  the  drift 
of  the  current  in  the  fame  time. 

1 he  fetting  and  drift  of  the  principal  currents,  are  in 
general  known  nearly,  but  with  refpeft  to  unknown  or 
doubtful  currents,  the  following  method  is  ufually  employed 
to  afeertain  their  fetting  and  drift. 

In  the  opeii  ocean,  in  calm  weather,  the  fetting  and  drift 
of  a current  are  eafily  found  by  taking  a boat  to  fome  little 
diftance  from  the  fhip,  which  being  brought  up,  by  finking 
from  the  ftern  a heavy  iron  pot  or  loaded  kettle,  to  the  depth 
of  about  100  fathoms ; then,  the  log  being  hove,  its  bearing 
will  be  the  fetting  of  the  current,  and  the  number  of  knou 
run  out  in  half  a minute  will  be  its  drift.  See  Current. 

When  in  fight  of  land,  the  fetting  and  drift  ot  a current 
may  be  found  by  obferving  lome  remarkable  place,  or  places 
on  fhore,  at  certain  intervals  of  time. 

Examples. 

I . A fhip  failed  S.  by  W.  2 1 hours,  at  the  rate  of  8 knots 
an  hour,  in  a current  that  fet  E.N.E.  3 miles  an  hour,  re- 
quired the  courfe  and  diftance  made  good  in  that  time. 
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CURRENT. 


• • By  Conff  ruction. 

Defcribe  the  circle  N.E.,  S.W.,  (jig.  4-)  in  which  N-S. 
reprefents  the  meridian  of  the  place  iailed  from,  and  E.W . 
the  parallel  of  that  place,  thefe  lines  being  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other;  from  the  centre  C,  draw  the  S.  by 
W.  line  CB,  equal  to  16S  miles  (=21x8)  the  diftance 
run  in  a given  time;  and  from  B,  draw  B 13  in  an  E.N-E. 
dire&ion,  which  make  equal  to  6 3 miles  ( = 21x3);  jc,*n 
CD,  which  will  be  the  diftance  made  good,  and  will  mea- 
fure  143  miles,  and  the  meafure  of  the  angle  S C D being 
applied  to  the  line  of  chords,  will  be  found  to  be  S.  10 
15'  E. 

By  Calculation. 

In  the  triangle  C B D,  are  given  the  fides  C B,  BE, 
equal  to  168  and  63  refpe&ively,  and  the  included  an- 
gle CBD  equal  to  five  points,  the  fupplement  _of  the 
number  of  points  contained  between  the  E.N.E.  and 
S.  by  W.  rhumbs ; to  find  the  angles  C and  D,  and  the 
Side  C D. 


To  find  the  angles. 


Diftance  BC  = 168 

Diftance  BE—  63 


Sum  231 

Difference,  105 

Angle  CBD  = 5 points, 

Sum  of  C and  D = 1 1 points. 

Half  Si  Points  = 6i° 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  231  2.36361 

Is  to  the  diff.  of  the  fides  105  2.021 19 

So  is  the  tang,  of  half  fum  angles  6i°  52'  10.27189 

To  tangent  of  half  diff.  angles.  40°  22'  9.92947 


Angle  D 
Angle  BCD 
Angle  B C S 


1020  14' 

21°  20' 

S.  ii°  15'  W. 


S.  io°  15'  E. 


True  courfe  S C D 

To  fnd  the  dfance  C D. 


As  the  fine  of  B D C • 102°  14' 

Is  to  the  fine  of  C BD,  - 56°  13' 

So  is  B C - - 168 


9.99002 

9-9J985 

2.22531 


II.  A fhip  from  a certain  headland  in  the  latitude  of  34* 
00'  N.,  fails  S.E.  by  S.  12  miles  in  three  hours,  in  a current 
that  fcts  between  N.  and  E.,  and  then  the  fame  headland  is 
found  to  bear  W.N.W.,  and  the  fhip  to  be  in  the  latitude 
of  330  52'  N.,  required  the  fetting  and  drift  of  the  cur-  . 
rent  l 

By  Co  fruition. 

Having  drawn  the  compafs  N.E.S.W.,  ffg.  5.)  let  A re- 
prefent  the  place  of  the  fhip,  and  draw  the  S E.  by  S.  line 
AB  equal  to  12  miles,  alfo  the  E.S.E.  line  A C. 

Set  off  from  A upon  the  meridian  AD,  equal  to  8 miles, 
the  difference  of  latitude,  and  through  D draw  DC  paral- 
lel to  the  E.  and  W.  line  W.E.,  meeting  AC  in  C.  Join 
C and  B with  the  right  line  B C ; then  C will  be  the  fhip’s 
place,  the  angle  ABC  the  fetting  of  the  current  from  the 
S.E.  by  S.  line,  and  the  line  BC  will  be  the  drift  of  the 
current  in  three  hours. 

By  Calculation. 

In  the  triangle  ADC,  right-angled  at  D,  are  given  the 
difference  of  latitude  A D,  equal  to  eight  miles,  the  angle 
D A C equal  to  67°  30'.  Whence  for  A C the  diftance  the 
fhip  has  failed,  it  will  be  : 

As  radius  ...  10.00000 

Is  to  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  D A C 67°  30'  10.41716 

So  is  the  difference  of  latitude  8 0.90309 

To  the  diftance  20.9  1.32025 

Again,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  are  given  A B,  equal  to 
12  miles,  AC  equal  to  20.9,  and  the  angle  B AC  equal 
to  330  45',  the  diftance  between  the  S.E.  by  S.  and  E.S.E. 
lines  : Whence  for  the  angle  at  B,  it  will  be, 

As  the  fum  of  the  fides  A D and  A B 32.9  1.5 17 20 

Is  to  their  difference  - - 8.9  0.94939 

So  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  fum  of!  0 , 0<r 

the  angles  B and  C - J ^ 7 10.51806 

To  the  tangent  of  half  their  diff.  410  43A'  9.95025 

Confequently,  the  angle  B is  1140  51',  and,  therefore,  the 
fetting  of  the  current  will  be  N.  8x°  6'  E.  or  E.  by  N. 
2°  21'  E.  Then  for  BC,  the  current’s  drift  in  three  hours, 
it  will  be, 

AsthefineofB  - - U4°5i'.  9.95780 

Is  to  the  fine  of  A - 33°  45*  9-74474 

So  is  the  diftance  run  AC  20.9  1.32025 


To  the  diftance  C- D - 142.9  2.15514 

Remark. 

The  tnoft  expeditious  method  of  performing  queftions  of 
this  kind,  is  by  infpecfion ; by  this  method  of  operation, 
the  preceding  example  is  refolved  as  follows. 


Courfes. 

m 

Diff-  Lot. 

Departure. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

S.  by  W. 
E N.E. 

168 
63  - 

24.1 

164.8 

58.2 

32.8 

24.1 

164.8 

24.1 

58.2 

32.8 

32.8 

S.  to°  E. 

H3 

140.7 

25.4 

ToBC  12.8  1.10719 

the  current’s  drift  in  three  hours,  and  confequently  the 
current  fets  E.  by  N.  2°  2 1'  E.  4.266  miles  an  hour. 

III.  A fhip  at  fea  in  the  night  has  fight  of  Scilly  light, 
bearing  N.E.  by  N.  diftant  four  leagues,  it  being  then  flood 
tide,  fetting  E.N.E.  2 miles  an  hour,  and  the  fhip  running 
at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour  ; what  courfe  and  diftance 
muft  the  fhip  fail  to  make  the  Lizard,  which  bears  from 
Scilly  E.  | S.  diftance  17  leagues  ? 

By  Confrudtion. 

Draw  the  N.E.  by  N.  line  AS  = 12  miles,  (fg . 6. ) ; 
hence  S will  reprefent  Scilly.  From  S draw  S L = 51  miles, 
and  parallel  to  the  E.  S.  rhumb  ; then  L will  reprefent  the 
Lizard  ; draw  L C parallel  to  the  E.N.E.  rhumb,  and 
equal  to  two  miles,  and  make  C D equal  to  five  miles  ; or, 
becaufe  thefe  numbers  are  too  fmall  to  determine  the  tri- 
angle with  precifion,  let  equimultiples  of  them  be  taken,  as 
to  and  25.  From  A draw  A B parallel  to  CD,  meeting 

LC, 


7 


CUR 


C U R 


X.  C produced  in  Bi  then  A B will  be  the  diftance,  ana  ilic 
angle’s  A B the  courfe  ; the  firft  of  t'hefe  applied  to  the 
fcale  will  meafure  nearly  45  miles,  and  the  courfe  will  be 
about  S.  SS°  E. 

By  Calculation. 

In  the  triangle  SAL,  are  given  the  Tides  A S,  S L,  equal 
to  12  and  refpedtively,  and  the  angle  A S L equal  to  105 
points,  to  find  the  other  angles  and  distance  A L. 

To  find  the  Angles. 

Diftance  S L = 5 r 

AS  = n 


Sum 

Difference 

Angle 


■ 63 

39 

A S L 10  - points. 


Sum  of  SAL,  SLA  5^ 

Half  fum  2^-  : 

= 3°°  56' 

A3  the  fum  of  the  fides 

63° 

1-79934 

Is  to  the  difference  of  the  fides 

39° 

1.79106 

So  is  the  tangent  of  half  fum  of  \ 
the  angles  - - J 

30°  56' 

9-77763 

To  the  tangent  of  half  diff.  angles 

N) 

O 

O 

ts> 

9*56935 

Angle  SAL- 

5l°  U' 

NA  S=  3 points  - 

33° 45' 

N A L 

00 

0 

LAE=FLA 

4°  58' 
22°  30' 

XL  B = 2 points 

A L B = D L C 

17°  32' 

To  fnd  the  difance  A L. 

As  the  fine  of  S A L - - 5 i°  17'  9-89223 


Is  to  the  fine  of  A S L 
(So  is  the  diftance  S L 


1 oi  points.  9 94543 


51 


1>7°757 


To  the  diftance  A L - 57-65  1.76077 

In  the  triangle  D L C,  are  given  D C = 5 miles,  the 
hourly  rate  of  failing,  L C =•  2 miles,  the  drift  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  fame  time,  and  the  angle  DLC  = 170  32',  to 


As  diftance  DC 

5 

0.69S97 

Is  to  the  diftance  L C 

- - 2 

°-3oxo3 

So  is  the  fine  of  L D C 

- uG  32' 

947S9ft 

To  the  fine  of  L D C 

6°  55' 

9.08100 

Angle  N A L 

85°  2' 

NAB 

9 1 0 67' 

Courfe 

- - S.  88°  3'  E. 

' Laftlv,  in-the  triangle  A 

B L,  the  fide  A L,  tog 

ether.with 

the  angles  are  given,  to  find  the  diftance  A B. 

Q. 61689 

As  the  fine  of  A B L 

J55  33' 
- - 17° 3*' 

Is  to  the  fine  of'A  L B 

9.47894 

So  is  the  diftance  A L 

57-65 

1.76077 

To  the  diftance  A B - - 4196  1.62282 

For  more  examples  on  this  fuhjeci  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Mackay’s  “ Treatife  on  Navigation. ” 

Cup.rer,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hinaooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Vifiapour  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Vifiapour. 


CURRESO,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  ny 
the  Crax  AleSlor , which  lee. 

CURRICULUS,  in  our  Ancient  Writers , denotes  the 
year,  or  courfe  of  a year. 

“ A£tum  eft  hoc  annorum  dominicte  incarnationis  quater, 
quinquagenis  & quinquies,  quinis  luftris,  •&  tribus  curriculis  j” 
z.  e.  in  the  year  1028  ; for  four  times  fifty  makes  two  hun- 
dred, and  five  times  two  hundred  makes  one  thouiand  ; five 
luftres  are  twenty-five  years,  and  three  curriculi  are  three 
years. 

CURRIED  Hide.  See  Hide. 

CURRIERS  are  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather, 
after  it  comes  from  the  tan-yard.  No  currier  {hall  ufe  the 
trade  of  a butcher,  tanner,  &c.  or  {hall  curry  ftcins  infufft- 
ciently  tanned,  or  galh  any  hides  of  leather,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting for  every  hide  or  fkin  6s.  8 d.  Curriers  not  currying 
the  leather  fufficiently  {hall  forfeit  the  ware  or  the  value,  &c. 
Stat.  1 Jac.  I.  c.  22.  If  curriers  do,  not  curry  leather  that 
is  fent  to  them,  within  fixteen  davs  between  Michaelmas 
and  Lady-day,  and  in  eight  days  at  other  times,  they  are 
liable  to  a forfeiture  of  on  conviction  before  ajuftice, 
to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  & c.  but  fubjedl  to  a mitigation. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  Curriers  and  fuch  as>  deal  in  leather,  may 
cut  and  fell  it  in  imall  pieces  in  their  {hops,  to  any^perfons 
whatfoever.  Stat.  Id. 

Currier’s  Shaves,  or  paring^knives,  in  Heraldry,  in  lini- 
ments uled  by  the  curriers,  and  borne  in  the  arms  and  ere  it 
of  their  company. 

CURRITUCK,  in  Geography , a county  of  America* 
litu.it.ed  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Edenton  diftridl,  N.  Carolina, 
and  forming  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Hate  ; bounded  E.  by 
Currituck  found,  N.  by  Virginia,  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  W.  by  Camden  county,  containing  6928  inhabitants  of 
whom  1530  are  (laves.  Difmal  fwamp  lies  in  this  county, 
on  the  S.  fide  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  is  now  iuppofed  to 
concain  one  of  the  moft  valuable  rice  eftates  in  America.  Its 
the  midft  of  this  Difmal,  which  contains  upwards  of  350,000 
acres,  is  a lake  about  1 I miles  long,  and  7 miles  broad.  A 
navigable  canal,  20  feet  wide,  and  5-5  miles  long,  connects 
the  waters  of  the  lake  with  the  head  of  Skappernong  river. 
Several  law-mills  are  erected  about  500  yards  from  the  lake  5 
and  as  the  water  of  the  lake  is  higher  than  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  the  company  can  at  any  time  lay  und.r  water  about 
10,000  acres  of  rich  fwamp,  which  is  admirably  fitted  for 
the  culture  of  rice.  See  Gp  eat  Dismal. 

Currituck,  or  Caratuuk,  a fettlement  in  Maine,  28 
miles  above  Norridge-walk.  In  1792  this  was  the  upper- 
moft  fettlement  on  Kennebach  river,  and  then  confided  of  _ 
about  20  families,  arid  in  1800  of  136  inhabitants.  Morfe. 

CURRODREPANUS,  formed  of  curr us,  chariot,  and 
Sfisiramv,  fey  the,  or  fickle ; in  Antiquity , a kind  ot  chariot 
armed  with  feythes.  The  driver  of  thefe  chariots  wag 
obliged  to  ride  on  one  of  the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  other 
feat  for  him  ; the  ufual  place  for  him  being  all  arm.d  with 
knives,  as  was  likewife  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot. 
There  were  no  feythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth,  either 
from  the  beam  or  axle-tree;  but  tliefe  were  fixed  at  the 
head  of  the  axle-tree  in  fucii  a manner  as  to  be  moveable 
by  means  of  a rope,  and  thereby  could  be  raffed  or  let  down, 
and  drawn  forward  or  let  fall  backward,  by  relaxing  the 
rope. 

CURRUCA,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Frifch. 
Av.  t.  24.  to  a variety  of  the  Muscicapa  Atricapilla  of 
Gindin  : which  lee; — and  alfo  to  varieties  of  the  Motacilla 
Atricapilla  of  Gmeiin  ; and  aifo  to  the  Muscicapa  grifola. 

of  Gmeiin.  which  fee  refpe&ively. 
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CURRUCIS 


CUR 

CURRTTPTe,  c.r — »<>uuc  or  me  Muscicapa  grU 

join. 

CURRUS  Triumphalis,  triumphal  chariot.  See  Tri- 
umph. 

CURRY-COMB,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  an  implement  of 
the  comb  kind,  thickly  fet  with  fmall  teeth,  which  is  ufed 
in  the  operation  of  currying  animals. 

CURRYING,  the  operation  of  combing  and  dreffing 
any  fort  of  domeftic  animal  by  means  of  a curry-comb,  in 
order  that  the  duft  may  be  removed  from  their  coats,  and 
they  may  have  a lleek  appearance. 

CURRYING  is  the  art  of  dreffing  cow-hides,  calves- 
Ikins,  feai-fkins,  &c.  principally  for  (hoes  ; and  this  is  done 
either  upon  the  flefh  or  the  grain. 

In  dreffing  leather  for  fhoes  on  the  flefh,  the  firft  opera- 
tion is  foaking  the  leather  in  water,  until  it  be  thoroughly 
wet;  then  the  flefh-fide  is  fhaved  on  a beam,  about  feven  or 
eight  inches  broad,  with  a knife  of  a peculiar  conltrudtion, 
to  a proper  fubtlance,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  This  is  one 
of  the  moll  curious  and  laborious  operations  in  the  whole 
myftery  of  currying.  The  knife  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  of 
a redangular  form,  with  two  handles,  one  at  each  end,  and 
a double  edge.  They  are  manufafilured  at  Cirencefter,  and 
compofed  of  iron  and  fteel  ; the  edge  is  given  to  them  by 
rubbing  them  on  a flat  flone  of  a fharp  gritty  fubftance,  till  it 
comes  to  a kind  of  v/ire  ; this  wire  is  taken  off  by  a fine  ftone; 
and  the  edge  is  then  turned  to  a kind  of  groove  wire  by  a 
piece  of  Heel,  in  form  of  a bodkin,  which  fteel  is  ufed  to 
renew  the  edge  in  the  operation . 

After  the  leather  is  properly  fhaved,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
water  again,  and  fcoured  upon  a board  or  ftor.e  commonly 
appropriated  to  that  ufe.  Scouring  is  performed  by  rub- 
bing the  grain  or  hair-fide  with  a piece  of  pumice- ftone,  or 
with  fome  other  ftone  of  a good  grit,  not  unlike  in  thicknefs 
and  fhape  to  the  flate  with  which  fome  houfes  are  covered. 
Thefe  ftones  force  out  of  the  leather  a white  fort  of  fubftance 
called  the  bloom,  produced  by  the  oak-bark  in  tanning. 
The  hide  or  fkin  is  then  conveyed  to  the  fhade  or  drying- 
place  where  the  oily  fubftances  are  applied,  termed  fluffing 
or  dubbing  ; the  oil  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  prepared  by  the 
oil  leather-dreffers,  by  boiling  fheep-fkins  or  doe-fkins  in  cod- 
oil.  This  is  put  on  both  fides  of  the  leather,  but  in  a greater 
and  thicker  quantity  on  the  flefh  than  on  the  grain  or  hair-fide. 

Thus  we  have  purfued  the  currying  of  leather  in  its  wet 
ftate,  and  through  its  firft  ftage,  commonly  called  getting 
out. 

When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  an  inftrnment  with  teeth  on 
the  under-fide,  called  a graining  board,  is  firft  applied  to 
the  flefh-fide,  which  is  termed  graining  ; then  to  the  grain- 
fide,  called  bruifing  ; the  whole  of  this  operation  is  intended 
to  foften  the  piece  of  leather  to  which  it  is  applied.  Whit- 
ening or  paring  fucceeds,  which  is  performed  with  a fine 
edge  of  the  knife  already  defcribed,  and  ufed  in  taking  off 
the  greafe  from  the  flefh.  It  is  then  boarded  up  or  grain- 
ed again,  by  applying  the  graining  board,  firft  to  the  grain 
and  then  to  the  flefh. 

It  is  now  fit  for  waxing,  which  begins  with  colouring. 
This  is  performed  by  rubbing  with  a brufh  dipped  in  a cora- 
pofition  of  oil  and  lamp-black  on  the  flefh,  till  it  be  tho- 
roughly black  ; it  is  then  fized,  called  black  fizing,  with  a 
brufh  or  fpunge,  dried,  tallowed  with  a woollen  cloth  ; and 
flicked  upcn  the  flefh  with  a broad  frr.ooth  piece  of  glafs, 
fized  again  with  a fpunge  ; and  when  dry  this  fort  of  lea- 
ther, called  waxed  or  black  on  the  flefh,  is  curried. 

Currying  leather  on  the  hair  or  grain- fide,  termed  black 
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on  th*  j i-  -»*w  ruiiit  m me  nrit  operation  with  that 
dreft  on  the  flefh,  till  it  is  fcoured.  Then  the  firft  black  is 
applied  to  it,  while  wet ; which  black  is  a folution  of  cop- 
peras in  fair  water,  or  in  the  water  in  which  the  fkins,  as 
they  come  from  the  tanner,  have  been  foaked  ; this  is  firft  put 
upon  the  grain,  after  it  has  been  rubbed  with  a ftone  ; then 
rubbed  over  with  a brufh  dipped  in  ftale  urine  ; flicked 
out  with  an  iron  flicker,  in  order  to  make  the  grain  come  out 
as  fine  as  poffible  ; and  then  fluffed,  in  the  manner  already 
defcribed  among  the  firft  operations  of  currying  ; and  when 
dry  it  is  feafoned,  i.  e.  rubbed  over  with  a brufh  dipped  in 
copperas  water  on  the  grain,  tili  it  be  prrfe&ly  black  ; then 
flicked  with  a ftone  of  a good  grit,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles 
and  coarfe  grain  as  much  as  poffible  : after  this  the  grain  is 
raifed  with  a fine  graining  board,  by  turning  the  flcin  or 
piece  of  leather  in  various  directions ; and  when  a little  dried, 
it  is  bruifed  in  order  to  foften  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
dry  it  is  whitened,  bruifed  again,  and  grained  in  two  or 
three  different  ways  ; and  when  oiled  upon  the  grain  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  tallow,  it  is  finiflied. 

Bull  and  cow-hides  are  fometimes  curried  for  the  ufe  of 
fadlers  and  collar-makers ; but  the  principal  operations  are 
much  the  fame  as  t’nofe  we  have  already  defcribed.  It  fhould, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  only  a fmall  portion  of  flefh  is 
taken  from  hides  defigned  for  thefe  purpofes.  Hides  for 
the  roofs  of  coaches,  &c.  are  fhaved  nearly  as  thin  as  fhoe- 
hides,  and  blacked  on  the  grain. 

CURSED.  See  Accursed,  and  Corsned. 

CURSHUND,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Ridin- 
ger  to  the  greyhound,  Cams  Cur  forms.  See  Greyhound. 
CURSING.  See  Swearing. 

CURSITORS,  officers  or  clerks  belonging  to  the  court 
of  chancery,  who  make  out  original  writs. 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  clerks  of  the  courfe,  (clerici  de  curfu, 
18  Ed.  III.  flat.  5.)  and  are  twenty-four  in  number;  mak- 
ing a coporation  of  themfelves.  To  each  of  them  are  al- 
lotted feveral  fliires;  in  which  {hires  they  exercife  their 
functions  (2  Inft.  6 70.)  This  corporation  confilts  of  a 
principal,  two  affiftante,  21  curfitors,  and  a bag-bearer. 

CuRSiTOR-Z?aro/i,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
who  adminifters  the  oath  of  all  high-fheriffs,  under- fherifFs, 
bailiffs,  auditors,  receivers,  collectors,  controllers,  furvey- 
ors,  and  fearchers  of  all  the  cuftoms  in  England. 

CURSOLI.  See  Curzola. 

CURSOR,  a little  ruler,  or  label  of  brafs,  divided  like 
a line  of  lines,  and  Aiding  in  a groove,  or  notch,  along 
the  middle  of  another  label,  or  ruler,  reprefenting  the  hori- 
zon, and  always  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
analemma. 

Cursor  is  alfo  ufed  for  a point  fcrewed  cn  the  beam 
compass;  and  which  may  be  moved,  or  flidden  along 
the  beam  thereof  for  the  ftriking  of  greater  or  lefb 
circles. 

CURSULA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Latium,  fltuated  So  ftadia  from  Rieti,  near  mount  Coreto, 
called  Corfuhz  by  Tacitus ; and  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent 
town  of  Caffia,  in  Umbria. 

CURSUS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Bastica,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy in  the  country  ©f  the  Turdetani. 

Cursus  Achillis , a point  of  land  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
Borylthenes,  at  its  mouth.  Achilles  is  faid  by  Mela  to 
have  celebrated  games  in  this  place,  when  he  was  entering 
into  the  Pontic  fea. 

CURTA,  a town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  fltuated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  5 marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nias 
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nine  between  Arrabonse  and  Alicanum  ; fuppofed  to  be 

Buda. 

CURTAI  LING,  in  the  Manege,  the  docking,  or  cut- 
ting oil  a horfc’s  tail. 

The  praHice  of  curtailing  is  no  where  in  vogue  fo  much 
as  in  England  ; it  being  a popular  opinion,  that  the  cut- 
ting off  the  tail  renders  the  horfe's  chine  or  back  the 
llrongtr,  and  more  able  to  bear  burdens. 

The  amputation  is  ufuady  made  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  joints  of  the  tail  ; a ligature  being  fil  l!  tied  tight  about 
the  place,  to  prevent  the  flux  of  blood  ; and  the  raw  flump 
afterwards  feared  up  with  a hot  iron,  till  the  extremities  of 
the  veffels  be  ail  Hooped. 

This  abfurd  and  barbarous  cuflom  is  now  in  great  mea- 
fure  out  of  falhion  ; and  horfes  are  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
ufe,  and  retain  the  beauty  of  their  tails,  as  given  to  them 
by  nature. 

CURTAIN,  \n  Fortification.  See  Curtin. 

Curtains,  in  a Firejhip,  are  pieces  of  a coarfe  canvas, 
about  three  quarters  ot  a yard  wide,  and  a yard  long, 
thickened  in  a melted  compofition  of  pitch,  fulphur, 
rolin,  tallow,  and  tar,  and  covered  with  faw-duft  on  both 
fides. 

CURTATE  Distance,  in  AJlronomy , the  diftance  of  a 
planet’s  place  from  the  fun  or  earth,  reduced  to  the  eclip- 
tic; or,  the  interval  between  the  fun  or  earth,  and  that 
point  where  a perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  planet,  meets 
with  the  ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  in  AJlronomy,  the  interval  between  a 
planet’s  diltance  from  the  fun,  and  the  curtate  diltance. 

From  the  preceding  article  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  curtate 
diftance;  whence  the  manner  of  conftrudting  tables  of  cur- 
tation  is  obvious. 

The  quantity  of  inclination,  reduction,  and  curtation  of 
a planet,  depending  on  the  argument  of  the  latitude;  Kep- 
ler, in  his  Rudolphin  Tables,  reduces  the  tables  of  them 
all  into  one,  under  the  title  of  Tabulae  Latitudinariae. 

CURTESY  of  England , jus  curaiiatatis  Anglia,  Tenant 
by.  See  Courtesy  and  Tenant. 

CURTEUS  Ealcatus,  Lat.  ; a chariot  armed  with 
fcythes.  The  ancients  made  ufe  of  them  in  war;  and  the 
invention  of  them,  according  to  Diodorus,  goes  back  to 
the  higheft  antiquity.  Ninus  uled  them  againft  the  Bac- 
trians ; and  the  nations  that  oppofed  the  Ifraelites  alfo 
fought  in  them. 

CURTEYN,  Curtana,  a name  given  to  king  Edward 
the  Confeffor’s  fword,  which  is  the  firft  fword  that  is  car- 
ried before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation. 

It  is  faid,  the  point  of  it  is  broken,  as  an  emblem  of 
mercy. 

CURTI,  Girolamo,  in  Biography , a Bolognefe  pain- 
ter, called  II  Dentone,  from  the  circumftance  of -his  carry- 
ing his  mouth  half-open,  fo  as  to  difcover  two  large  front 
teeth.  He  was  born  in  the  16th  century  of  very  poor 
parents,  who  had  him  taught  the  bufinefs  of  a thread- 
fpinner.  At  the  age  of  25,  however,  he  began  to  pra&ife 
ddign  in  company  with  Lionello  Spada  ; but  finding  the 
ftudy  of  the  human  figure  too  arduous  an  undertaking,  he 
determined  to  confine  his  exertions  to  the  attainment  of  per- 
fpeftive,  and  the  pra&ice  of  that  fpecies  of  decorative  paint- 
ing which  the  Italians  term  quadratura . He  accordingly 
received  fome  inftru&ions  in  this  way  from  Baglione,  and 
grounded  himfelf  in  architecture  by  ftudying  Vignola  and 
the  fineft  remains  of  the  ancients  at  Rome.  Curti  foon  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bell  artifts  in  his 
line,  and  was  eagerly  employed  in  many  great  works 
in  Rome,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 


and  in  particular  in’ the  firft-mentionedy  city, " where  lie 
painted  a hall  in  the  palace  of  prince  Lodovifi,  which  was 
extremely  admired,  and  judged  far  to  fnrpafs  the  hitherto 
unrivalled  works  of  Gio.  Alberti  in  the  Sala  Clementina  in 
the  Vatican.  He  died  at  Parma  in  1631.  Lanzi.  Stor, 
Pitt. 

Curti,  Francesco,  an  engraver,  born  in  Bologna,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  17th  century.  His  ftyle  feems  formed  on 
that  of  Cherubino  Alberti,  though  the  execution  is  lefs 
mafterly,  and  the  extremities  of  the  figures  drawn  with  lefs 
corrednefs.  He  engraved  after  Guercino,  Parmigiano,  Gui- 
de, and  other  celebrated  mailers.  The  following  are 
amongfl  the  beft  of  his  w'orks. 

“ The  Virgin  teaching  the  Child  Jefus  to  read  ; from  Gu- 
ercino. A drawing-hook  from  the  defigns  of  the  fame  ar- 
tift.  A fct  of  16  portraits,  1633.  Two  beads  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Catherine,  upon  the  fame  plate.”  Heinec- 
ken.  Strutt, 

Curti,  Bernardino,  probably  a relation  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  alfo  an  engraver.  This  artifc  executed  a great 
number  of  portraits,  befides  other  works,  which,  however, 
are  not  much  e deemed.  We  fliall  only  notice  the  follow- 
ing : 

“ An  emblematical  fubjeH  from  Luc.  Ferrar,  a middling 
fized  plate,  lengthways.  The  Virgin,  a half  figure,  with 
the  Infant  Jefus  and  the  Child  St.  John,  1640.”  Heinc-c- 
ken  Strutt. 

CURTICONE,  in  Geometry,  a cone  vvhofe  top  is  cut 
off  by  a plane  parallel  to  its  bafis ; called  alfo  truncated 
cone. 

CURTILAGE,  Curtilagium,  in  Law,  a yard,  back- 
fide,  or  piece  of  ground,  lying  near  a dwelling-houfe. 

CURTILES  Terras.  See  QovKT-lands. 

CURTILLA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  fome  to 
the  Corvus  fyhaticus  of  Gefner,  which  fee. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtine,  in  Fortification , 
is  the  part  of  a work  which  joins  the  flank  of  one  baltion 
or  demi-baftion  to  that  of  the  baftion  or  demi-baftion  next 
to  it,  whether  it  be  in  the  bodv  of  the  place,  or  in  a 
crowm-work,  horn-work,  See.  The  curtains,  with  the 
flanks  and  faces  of  the  baftions,  fonm  the  enceinte  of  the  body 
of  a place. 

D'u-Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  cortina,  quaji 
minor  corfis,  a little  county-court,  inclofed  with  walls  : he 
fays,  it  was  in  imitation  hereof,  that  they  gave  this  name 
to  the  walls  and  parapets  of  cities,  which  inclofe  them  like 
courts:  he  adds,  that  the  curtains  of  beds  take  their  name 
from  the  fame  origin  ; that  cortis  was  the  name  of  the  ge- 
neral’s, or  prince’s  tent ; and  that  thofe  who  guarded  it 
were  called  cortinarii  and  curtfani. 

The  curtin  is  ufually  bordered  with  a parapet  five  feet 
high  ; behind  which  the  folaiers  Hand  to  fire  upon  the 
covert-way,  and  into  the  moat. 

Befiegers  feldom  carry  on  their  attacks  againft  the  curtin , 
becaufe  it  is  the  beft  flanked  of  any  part. 

Curtin,  angle  and  complement  of  the.  See  Angle  and 
Complement  ; fee  alfo  Military  Construction. 

CURTIS,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  bo- 
tar.ift  and  entomologift,  was  born  at  Alton  in  Hamplhire, 
in  1746.  His  family  were  quakers,  and  his  father  a tan- 
ner ; but  he  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  bound  apprentice 
to  his  grandfather,  an  apothecary  in  his  native  town.  It 
happened  that  the  oilier  of  an  adjoining  inn  was  a pra&ical 
botanift,  verfed  in  the  ftudy  of  Gerarde  and  Parkinfori’s 
herbals.  Such  an  intimacy  for  their  fon  fober  parents 
might  have  deprecated,  and  ambitious  ones  have  contemned  ; 
yet  hence  the  youthful  Curtis  imbibed  that  tafte  for  natural 
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knowledge  which  proved  the  fource  of  his  future  fame,  and 
profit,  and  above  all,  of  what  is  not  always  juftly  appre- 
ciated, his  happineft.  Some  more  fyftematic  works  falling 
in  his  way  foon  after,  iriftilted  into  his  ape  and  ardent  mind 
principles  of  method,  and  of  Linnaean  philofophy,  which 
neither  his  original  preceptor,  nor  the  books  he  ftudied, 
could  ever  have  taught.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Curtis 
Came  to  London,  in  order  to  finifK  his  medical  education, 
and  to  feek  an  eftabhfhment  in  the  line  to  which  he  was 
deftined.  He  was  affociated  with  a Mr.  Talwin  of  Grace- 
church  ftreet,  to  whofe  bulinefs  he  at  length  fuccttdtd ; 
but  not  without  having  from  time  to  time  received  many 
reproofs  and  warnings,  refpedting  the  interference  of  his 
botanical  purfuits  with  the  more  obvioufly  advantageous 
ones  of  his  profeffion.  Nor  were  thefe  warnings  without 
caufe.  The  ftreet-walking  duties  of  a city  practitioner  but 
ill  accorded  with  the  wild  excurfions  of  a naturalill  ; the 
apothecary  was  foon  fwallowed  up  in  the  botamft,  and  the 
{hop  exchanged  for  a garden.  Mr.  Curtis  therefore  became 
a le&urer  on  the  principles  of  natural  fcicnce,  and  a demon- 
ifrator  of  practical  botany.  His  pupils  frequented  his 
garden,  ftudied  in  his  library,  and  followed  him  into  the 
fields  in  his  herborizing  excurfions.  His  firft  garden  was 
fituated  at  Bermondfey  ; afterwards  he  occupied  a more 
extenfive  one  at  Lambeth  Marfh,  which  he  finally  ex- 
changed for  a more  falubrious  and  commodious  fpot  at 
B romp  ton.  This  laft  garden  he  continued  to  cultivate  till 
his  death. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  very  early  led  to  combine  the  ftudy  of  in- 
feCts  and  their  metamorphofes  with  that  of  plants,  and  his 
various  gardens  were  furnifhed  with  accommodations  for  this 
purfuit.  Hence  he  became  an  author  ; his  firft  publica- 
tion being  a pamphlet  entitled,  “ InftraCtions  for  colleCt- 
Ing  and  preferving  InfeCts;  particularly  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies, illuftrated  with  a copper  plate,”  and  printed  in  177  r. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a tranflation  of  the  Fun - 
damenta  Entomologies  of  Linnseus,  entitled,  “An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Knowledge  of  InfeCts,”  many  valuable  addi- 
tions being  fnbjoined  to  the  original  treatife.  Thefe  two 
pamphlets  have  contributed  more  than  any  fimilar  works  to 
diffule  a knowledge  of  fcieritific  entomology  in  England, 
and  to  engraft  on  the  illiterate  illiberal  ftock  of  mere  col- 
lectors, a race  of  enlightened  and  communicative  obfervers 
of  nature;  who  no  longer  hoard  up  unique  fpecimens,  and 
felfifh  acquifitions,  but  contribute  their  difeoveries  and  their 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturift,  the  manufac- 
turer, or  the  phyfician. 

The  celebrity  which  thefe  publications  procured  for  their 
author  was  foon  altogether  eclipfed  by  what  arofe  from  his 
botanical  labours,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  very  firft  rank 
of  Engliih  writers  in  that  department  of  fcience.  In  1777 
appeared  the  firft  number  of  his  Flora  Londinenfs , contain- 
ing 6 folio  plates,  with  a page  or  more  of  letter-prefs  con- 
fiding of  a defeription  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  with  fyno- 
nyms,  of  each  plant,  and  copious  remarks  on  its  hiftory, 
ufes,  qualities,  and  the  infeCts  it  nourifhes.  Each  number 
was  fold  at  half  a crown  plain,  5 fhiliings  coloured,  and 
fome  copies,  finifhed  with  extraordinary  care,  were  fold  at 
feven  fhilli  gs  and  fix  pence.  The  firft  artift  employed  in 
making  the  drawings  for  this  work  was  Mr.  Kilburn,  who 
tiled  a camera  obfeura  for  the  purpofe ; his  fketches  were 
{haded  with  Indian  ink,  before  the  colours  were  laid  on. 
The  performances  of  this  artift  have  not  been  excelled  in 
any  fimiLr  work.  When  from  other  engagements  Mr. 
Kilburn  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  his  tafk,  Mr.  Sowerby 
was  employed,  and  maintained  undiminifhed  the  perfection 
«>f  the  figures.  After  him  Mr.  Sydenham  Edwards  has 


been  engaged  by  Mr.  Curtis,  with  no  lefs  credit,  both  in 
this  publication  and  the  Botanical  Magazine  hereafter  men-- 
tinned.  Of  the  plates  of  the  Flora  Londinenfs  too  much 
cannot  be  laid  ; their  beauty  and  botanical  accuracy  are 
alike  eminent,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  manu- 
factory of  paper,  as  well  as  the  typographical  art,  were 
in  fo  degraded  a ftate  when  this  book  firft  appeared.  For 
this  its  author  cannot  be  refponfible,  nor  are  thefe  deftCts 
of  any  moment  in  the  eyes  of  learned  or  fcientific  readers. 
To  them  the  Flora  Londinenfs  is  a mine  of  original,  felid, 
practical  information,  conveyed  in  a ftyle  of  candour  and 
unafLCted  love  of  fcience,  by  which  the  author,  as  well  as 
his  fubjeCt,  (teal  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  It  has  already 
been  obterved,  ( FranfaQions  of  the  Linneean  Society,  v.  iv. 
p.  280.),  that  the  work  in  queftion,  “ independent  of  it8 
excellent  figures,  ranks  next  to  Ray’s  Synopfis,  in  original 
merit  and  authority  upon  Englifh  plants.”  It  may  be 
added  that  the  works  of  Curtis  have  tended,  more  than 
any  other  publications  of  thtir  day,  to  give  that  ton?  of 
urbanity  and  liberality  to  the  fcience,  which  every  fubfe- 
quent  writer,  of  good  character,  has  obferved.  Wherever 
their  author  fwerved  in  any  degree  from  this  candour,  which 
was  very  feldom,  and  not  always  without  provocation,  it 
was  always  to  his  own  lofs,  and  he  was  thus  led  into  fome 
of  the  very  few  miftakes  that  he  has  committed  ; but  thefe 
we  fhall  confign  to  oblivion.  His  menti  n of  Mr.  Hud- 
fon’s  “ nfual  inaccuracy”  is  molt  reprehenfible.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Flora  Anglica  was  indeed  blameable  for  treating 
the  infant  publication  of  Curtis  with  lofty  negleCf,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  he  was  “ ufually  inaccurate”  in  his  own 
labours.  Mr.  Curtis  conducted  himfelf  rather  more  uncan- 
didly  towards  the  work  entitled  Eivglijh  Botany,  becaufe  he 
conceived  it  an  encroachment  on  his  own  botanical  domain, 
of  which  a narrative  is  given  in  the  preface  to  its  feventh 
volume,  unneceffary  to  be  repeated  here.  His  fame  and 
his  work  were  fuperior  to  ali  rivals,  and  the  objeCt  of  his 
unjuft  difpleafure  is  proud  to  bear  teftimony  to  his  merit, 
with  which  no  perfon  was  better  acquainted.  The  Flora 
Londinenfs  was  extended  to  fix  fafciculi,  of  72  plates  each. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  feelings  above  alluded  to  occa- 
fioned  its  author  in  the  latter  part  to  deferib'',  from  garden 
fpecimens,  feveral  plants  out  of  his  originally  intended  li- 
mits, refpeCting  which  he  could  give  no  particular  informa- 
tion ; while  numerous  lpeeies  growing  near  London  re- 
mained unexplained  and  ill-underltood.  A botanift  who  had 
like  him  fo  admirably  illuftrated  the  genera  Polygonum , 
Rumex,  Chenopodium,  and  feveral  others,  makes  us  regret 
that  his  genius  was  ever  diverted  from  its  original  bent.  On 
another  occafion  however  we  rejoice  that  it  was  otherwife 
employed.  Ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  his  Flora , 
Mr.  Curtis  undertook  a new  publication,  the  Botanical  Ma- 
ga-zdne,  a work  whofe  fale  has  been  extenfive  beyond  all 
former  example,  and  which  i6  in  every  refpeCt  worthy  of  its 
author.  No  book  has  more  diffufed  a tafte  for  unfophifti- 
cated  nature  and  fcience.  It  rewarded  its  contriver  with 
pecuniary  emolument  as  well  as  with  merited  celebrity,  and 
is  ftill  continued  with  unabated  utility.  It  is  defigned  to 
be  a general  repofuory  of  garden  plants,  whether  pre- 
vioufly  figured  or  not  in  other  works,  but  it  has  often 
had  the  advantage  of  giving  entire  novelties  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Curtis  publifhed  a hiftory  of  the 
brown-tailed  moth,  an  infeCt  confounded  by  Linnasus  under 
his  Phalana  Chryforrhoea.  The  defign  of  this  pamphlet 
was  to  allay  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  in  the  coun- 
try round  the  metropolis,  by  an  extraordinary  abundance  of 
the  caterpillars  of  this  moth,  and  which  was  fo  great,  that 
the  parifh  officers  offered  rewards  for  collecting  thefe  cater- 
pillars. 
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pillars,  and  attended  in  form  to  fee  them  burnt  by  bufhels 
at  a time.  It  was  one  of  thofe  popular  alarms  which  every 
now  and  then  arife  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  and 
which  vanish  before  the  firft  ray  of  common  fenfe.  When 
the  natural  hi  (lory  of  the  infeft  was  inquired  into,  and 
compared  with  that  of  others,  no  caufe  for  any  great  ap- 
prchenfion  could  be  difceriied  ; and,  indeed,  the  fubfequent 
years  were  not  more  abundant  in  this  fpecies  than  ufual. 

Befides  the  above  works,  Mr.  Curtis  published  “ Prac- 
tical Observations  on  the  Britifh  Grapes,”  in  8vo.  ; his 
truly  praife-worthy  aim  being  to  direft  the  farmer  to  a 
knowledge  and  difcrimination  of  the  fpecies  and  their  qua- 
lities. He  alfo,  from  time  to  time,  printed  catalogues  of  his 
garden.  He  was  induced,  by  the  unfortunate  alarm  which 
he  conceived  at  the  publication  of  “ English  Botany” 
above-mentioned,  to  put  forth  diminifhed  figures  in  octavo 
of  his  great  Flora;  but  thefe  met  with  no  approbation  nor 
fuccefs,  and  were  foon  difcontinued.  His  “ Lectures  on 
Botany,”  rendered  needlefsly  expenfive  by  fuperfluous  co- 
loured plates,  have  appeared  Since  his  death  ; but  for  this 
publication  he  is  not  refponfible.  Two  admirable  ento- 
mological papers  of  Mr.  Curtis  are  found  in  the  “ Tranf- 
aftions  of  the  Linntean  Society  ; of  which  fociety  he  was 
one  of  the  original  fellows  j The  firft  of  thefe  is  an  account 
of  the  Silpha  Grifea  and  Curculio  Lapathi,  two  coleopterous 
infedts  very  deftrudtive  to  willows.  The  other  paper  is  in- 
tended to  Shew  that  the  Aphides,  or  lice  of  plants,  are 
41  the  foie  caufe  of  the  honey-dew;”  a new  theory  on  the 
fubje&,  and  perfectly  juft,  as  far  as  concerns  the  moft  com- 
mon kind  of  honey-dew.  This  paper  was  digefted  by  the 
prefident  from  the  unfinished  materials  of  its  author,  and 
communicated  to  the  fociety  after  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  7th  of  July,  1799,  after  he  had  for  near  a 
twelvemonth  laboured  under  a difeafe  in  the  cheft,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  a dropfical  nature ; but  which  was  rather, 
perhaps,  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  great 
veftels  immediately  conneded  with  it.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Batterfea  church.  He  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  an  honeft  friendly  man,  a lively  and  entertaining 
companion,  and  a good  mailer.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
encourage  and  affift  beginners  in  his  favourite  fcience,  and 
always  endeavoured  to  render  that  fcience  as  attractive  as 
poffible.  It  mult  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of  the 
firft  who,  in  fpite  of  authority,  contributed  to  remove  fome 
reproaches  to  which  it  was  juftly  liable  on  the  fcore  of 
indelicacy.  His  example  has  been  followed  by  other 
writers  (fee  Clitoria)  ; and  its  falutary  effects  have  only 
in  one  difgraceful  inftar.ce,  which  we  (hall  not  drag  forth 
from  its  merited  obfcurity,  been  attempted  to  be  counter- 
acted. This  laft  praife  is  juftly  paid  to  Mr.  Curtis  by  an 
excellent  and  very  eminent  triend,  who  has  given  the  world 
a hiltory  of  his  life  and  merits  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine for  1799,  whence  we  have  derived  many  of  the  above 
particulars.  S. 

CURTISIA,  in  Botany,  (named  in  hono.ur  of  William 
Curtis,  author  of  Flora  LondinenSs,  &c.)  Hort.  Kew.  3, 
507.  Schreb.  1729.  Lam.  111.  186.  Willd.  247.  Clafs 
and  order,  tetrandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-parted  ; fegments 
egg-Shaped,  acute.  Cor . Petals  four,  egg-Shaped, obtufe,feffile, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stum.  Filaments  four,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle,  awl-Shaped,  Shorter  than  the  petals ; anthers 
egg-Shaped.  Pijl.  Germ  Superior,  egg-Shaped  ; Style  awl- 
Shaped,  the  length  of  the  Stamens ; Stigma  four  or  five-cleft. 
Peric.  Drupe  fomewhat  globular,  fucculent,  fmooth.  Seed. 
Nut  roundifh,  boney,  four  or  five- celled ; kernels  Solitary, 
©blong. 


EST.  Ch.  Calyx  four-parted.  Petals  four.  Drupe  Su- 
perior, roundiSh,  fucculent ; nut  four  or  five-celled. 

Sp.  C.  faginea.  Thunb.  Prod.  28.  Lam.  111.  PI.  71, 
(Reihania  Saginea  ; Gmel.  Syft.  Veg.  247.  Junghanfia  fagi- 
nea ; Gmel.  Syft.  Veg.  259.  Sideroxyion  foliis  acuminatis 
dentatis,  fruftu  monopyrens  flavo  ; Burm.  Afr.  235.  tab. 
82.)  One  of  the  IargeSt  trees  in  the  African  woods. 
Younger  branches  pubefcent.  Leaves  oppofite,  ori  Short 
petioles,  ovate -lanceolate,  Sharply  toothed,  entire  at  the 
bate,  fmooth  above,  pubefcent  underneath.  Flowers  very 
Small,  in  a terminal  panicle.  The  Hottentots  and  Caffres 
make  the  Shafts  of  their  javelins  or  affaguays  from  its  wood. 
It  is  called  in  Dutch  wite-elfe,  itink-hout,  and  affaguay- 
hout,  or  affaguav-tree. 

CURTIUS,  M.,  in  Biography , a Roman  whole  patriot- 
ifm  has  been  celebrated  by  Livy  ; and  though  the  faCf, 
which  is  recorded  in  connection  with  his  name,  and  by 
which  he  is  rendered  illuftrious,  has  been  the  fubjeCf  of 
much  difcuffion  and  doubt,  yet  there  was  unqueil ionably 
fome  foundation  for  the  Story,  which  is  thus  recorded  by 
the  hiftorian.  “ In  the  year  392  of  the  city,  the  ground 
in  the  midft  of  the  forum,  either  from  an  earthquake,  or 
fome  fimilar  caufe,  opened  and  left  a valt  chafm,  which, 
could  not  be  filled  by  any  human  art.  The  cracle  was 
confu'ted,  who  declared  that  the  Roman  Slate  would  en- 
dure for  ever,  provided  they  threw  that  into  the  gulf  in 
which  the  Romans  were  moft  powerful.  Curtius  heard  the 
anfwer,  and  aSked  if  his  countrymen  poffeSfed  any  thing  fo 
valuable  as  their  arms  and  courage  ? The  courage  of  the 
hero  was  well  known  ; his  queStion  caufed  the  moft  pro- 
found Silence  : Curtius  turned  his  eyes ’towards  the  Capitol, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods  overlooking  the  forum,  and 
ftretching  his  hands  firft  towards  heaven,  and  next  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  folemnly  devoted  himfelf.  He 
then,  fully  armed,  mounted  his  horfe'  decorated  in  all  his 
captrifons,  and  plunged  into  the  chafm  ; the  applauding 
people  of  both  fexes  throwing  after  him  flowers  and  fruit.” 
This  was  afterwards  called  the  Curtian  lake,  in  memory  of 
the  deed.  Livy,  tom.ii.  p.  67,  63.  Mattaire’s  edit. 

Curtius,  Quintus  Rufus,  a Roman  hiftorian,  who  is 
known  new  oniy  for  his  hiltory  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  is  fuppofed  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Vefpafian  or  Trajan  ; but  many  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained on  the  fubjeCt.  No  notice  is  taken  of  his  work  till 
the  twelfth  century,  though  it  is  thought  that  Suetonius 
refers  to  the  author  as  one  among  the  eminent  rhetoricians 
of  thofe  times.  This  hiftory  was  divided  into  ten  books, 
of  which  the  firft  two,  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sixth  are  loft : it  has  ever  been  eSteemed 
for  the  elegance,  purity,  and  floridnefs  of  its  Style.  It  is, 
however,  vaftly  defective  as  a hiltory,  abounding  with  ana- 
chronifms,  and  various  geographical  miltakes.  The  Elzevir 
edition  of  this  work,  and  alfo  the  Delphin  editions  of  1678 
and  1724,  and  the  Variorum  of  1708,  are  highly  regarded 
by  critics.  See  Preface  to  the  Delp.  edit. 

Curtius,  Matthew,  a native  of  Padua,  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  for  his  Skill  in  medicine,  which  he 
taught  in  fucceSIion  at  Padua,  at  Florence,  at  Bologna, 
and  at  Pifa.  From  Pifa  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  the 
pope  Clement  VII.,  and  appointed  his  phyfician.  From 
an  infcription  on  his  monument,  eredfed  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  it  appears  that  he  died  in 
1^64,  aged  Seventy  years.  His  works,  feveral  of  which 
paffed  through  many  editions,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
great  vogue,  are,  “ De  Vense  fecfione  cum  in  aliis  affecti- 
bus,  turn  vel  maxime  in  Pleuritide,”  Lugd,  1532,  8vo. 
44  In  Mundini  Anatomen  expheatio,”  1530,  8vo.  “ De 
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eurandsa  febribus  Ars  Medica,  1561,  8vo.  For  tbe  re- 
mainder, fee  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Another  Italian  phyfician 
of  the  name,  probably  of  the  family,  Nicholas  Curtius, 
taught  medicine  at  Padua  for  twenty-fix  years.  He  left 
“ Methodus  confultandi,  Venetiis,”  1603,  folio.  Libel- 
Ins  de  Medic,  lenientibus,  purgantibus,  See.”  and  “ Confi- 
lium  adverfus  peftem,”  1615,  in  i2mo.  Thefe,  however, 
were  not  publifhed  until  feveral  years  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1576.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

CURTOLONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  four  miles  W.  of  Mantua. 

CURVAT,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  15  miles  E.  of  Alby. 

CURVATAPINIMA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which 
Marcgrave  and  Pifo  call  the  fifh  named  bv  Englifh  writers 
the  fcad  and  horfe-mackrel,  the  Scomber  Trachurus,  which 
fee. 

CURVATOR  Coccygis,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by 
Albinus  to  a mufcle  of  the  coccyx  difeovered  by  himfelf, 
and  not  deferibed  by  any  other  author.  It  is  an  oblong, 
thin,  and  fmall  mufcle,  and  for  the  moft  part  tendinous. 
It  arifes  with  a double  head,  one  from  the  inner,  and  the 
other  from  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  os  facrum\  and 
defeenaing,  terminates  in  three  extremities.  He  calls  it 
the  curvator  coccygis,  from  its  office,  which  is  the  bending 
the  coccyx  ; and  fays,  that  he  found  it  in  different  ftates,  in 
three  fnbjeCts : one  very  perfect  and  entire  ; in  a fecond, 
more  imperfeCt  and  degenerating  ; and  in  the  third,  refem- 
bling  a ligament  rather  than  a mufcle. 

CURVATURE,  in  general,  means  any  deviation  from 
jtraight.  The  word  is  commonly  ufed  in  mathematics,  in 
philofophy,  in  mechanics,  and  other  fubjeCts.  In  mathe- 
matics there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  curvature  [viz.  of  bending 
or  flexure)  either  of  lines  or  of  furfaces,  the  nature  of  which 
is  particularly  examined  under  various  articles.  Thus  the 
curvature  of  a circular  periphery  is  different  from  that  of  a 
parabola,  and  different  from  that  of  a cycloid  ; the  curva- 
ture of  a globular  furface  is  different  from  that  of  a fpheroid, 
and  fo  forth.  And  all  thefe  peculiar  curvatures,  together 
with  their  origin  and  properties,  are  deferibed  under  the  ar- 
ticles Circle,  Parabola,  Sphere,  See. 

In  philofophy  there  are  feveral  cafes  of  curvature,  which 
demand  particular  notice  and  attentive  examination  ; but 
moft  of  thefe  cafes  are  treated  of  under  thofe  articles  to 
which  they  more  immediately  belong.  Thus  the  curvature 
of  the  images  of  objects,  formed  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  light 
through  lenfes,  or  by  the  reflection  of  the  fame  from  mir- 
rors, will  be  noticed  under  the  articles  Lens,  Optics, 
and  Mirror.  The  curvature  of  the  rays  of  light,  occa- 
iioned  bv  their  pafiing  by  the  furfaces  of  folids,  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Inflection  of  light,  and  fo  forth. 
Hence  in  the  prefent  article  we  fhall  only  take  notice  of 
thofe  cafes  of  curvature,  which  are  not  fo  obvioufly  fought 
for  under  other  denominations;  and  thefe  are  the  curvature 
of  the  furfaces  of  liquids,  and  the  apparent  curvature  of  the 
Iky. 

However  the  particles  of  liquids  may  appear  to  be  move- 
able  with  refpeCt  to  one  another,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
in  a confiderable  degree  poffefftd  of  the  attraction  of  aggre- 
gation, viz.  a mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  ; and  this 
attraction  differs  in  different  liquids.  It  is  owing  to  this 
attraction,  that  when  a feparate  quantity  of  a liquid  is  not 
under  the  influence  of  other  forces,  it  always  tends  to  afibme 
a globular  fotm;  which  fhape  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
a mutual  attraction  amongft  the  particles  of  the  liquid. 
Thus  a very  fmall  drop  of  water  dropped  through  the  air, 
and  efpecially  when  the  air  is  much  rarefied,  affumes  a form 
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fo  very  nearly  globular,  that  the  eye  cannot  perceive  its  de- 
viation from  a perfeCt  fphere.  Such  is  likewile  the  cafe 
with  oils,  fpirits,  mercury,  and  other  fluids.  But  in  their 
ufual  ftates  of  exiftence,  liquids  are  aCted  upon  by  other 
forces,  which  may  either  confpire  with,  or  oppofe  their  at- 
traction of  aggregation,  according  to  a variety  of  circum- 
ftances ; whence  they  are  obliged  to  affume  fhapes  different 
from  thofe  which  they  would  affume  in  confequence  of  their 
aggregation  only.  The  other  forces  are  their  gravitating 
power,  or  the  force  by  which  they  are  drawn  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ; the  attraction  of  affinity,  and  the  at- 
traction of  cohefion,  viz.  the  peculiar  degree  of  attraction 
which  every  liquid  has  for  other  bodies.  Thus,  if  a fmall 
drop  of  water  be  placed  upon  a dry  and  clean  plate  of  glafs, 
it  will  remain  nearly  of  a globular  form;  its  attraction  of 
aggregation,  which  draws  every  particle  of  it  towards  its 
centre,  being  {Longer  than  its  gravity,  and  likewife  more 
powerful  than  its  cohefion  or  attraction  towards  the  glafs, 
which  it  touches  in  a very  fmall  fpot.  This  attraction,  how- 
ever, is  fufficient  to  retain  the  drop  of  water,  when  the  glafs 
is  turned  downwards.  But  if  the  drop  be  fpread  over  the 
furface  of  the  glafs,  then  the  film  of  water  will  adhere  to 
the  glafs  with  much  greater  force,  nor  will  it  recover  its 
globular  fhape,  becaufe  by  fpreading  tbe  drop,  its  particles 
have  been  brought  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  giafs,  and  in 
contaCt  with  a far  greater  extent  of  it.  They  have  alfo 
been  removed  farther  from  each  other,  which  has  weakened 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  in  a very  great  degree.  When 
a pretty  large  drop  of  water  is  placed  upon  the  glafs,  the 
upper  middle  part  of  it  will  be  nearly  horizontal,  its  gravity- 
being  more  powerful  than  its  aggregation.  If  the  water  be 
in  confiderable  quantity,  and  it  be  put  in  a cup,  or  glafs, 
then  the  attractions  of  aggregation  and  cohefion  being 
much  weaker  than  the  gravitation,  the  furface  of  the  water 
will  be  horizontal,  excepting  that  part  of  it  which  lies 
neareft  to  the  tides  of  the  cup,  which  will  be  attracted,  and 
afcendrng  a little  way  will  draw  part  of  the  contiguous  fluid 
above  the  horizontal  level,  in  confequence  of  its  attraction 
°t  aggregation,  fo  as  to  form  a concave  furface  to  a certain 
extent.  If,  by  a little  care,  more  water  be  added,  fo  that 
the  fluid  may  projeCt  above  the  edge  of  the  cup  or  glafs, 
then  the  water  clofe  to  the  edge  will  affume  a furface  vifibly 
convex;  it  being  to  a certain  degree  prevented  from  running 
over,  -both  by  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  and  the  attrac- 
tion towards  the  tides  of  the  cup  or  glafs.  The  like  expe- 
riments repeated  with  other  fluids,  will  be  attended  with 
refults  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  differing  in  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  its  attraction  towards  the 
other  tubftances  concerned  in  the  experiments,  Thus,  if  a 
lmall  drop  of  mercury  be  placed  upon  the  flat  furface  of  a 
piece  of  glafs,  it  wiil  affume  a globular  form,  in  confequence 
of  its  attraction  of  aggregation  ; and  it  will  adhere  to  the 
glafs,  when  this  is  turned  upiide  down,  on  account  of  its 
attraction  of  cohefion.  But  it  will  be  found  impoffible  to 
fpread  it  over  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  like  water,  becaufe 
its  attraction  of  aggregation  is  much  more  powerful  than  its 
cohefion  to  the  giafs.  And  it  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  if 
a glafs  or  china  cup  fee  partly  filled  with  mercury,  this  fluid 
will  not  rife,  like  water,  towards  the  fides  of  the  cup  ; but 
it  will  form  a convex  curve  ot  confiderable  extent. 

The  different  degrees  of  attraction  between  a given  fluid 
and  other  fubitances,  is  eafily  fhewn  by  the  effeCts  of  con- 
taCt. Thus  a fmall  globule  of  mercury  laid  upon  paper 
will  adhere  to  glafs  when  the  latter  is  brought  into  aCtual 
contaCt,  and  is  drawn  by  the  glafs  from  the  paper;  and  in 
the  fame  manner  if  a larger  quantity  of  quickfilver  be 
brought  in  contaCt  with  it,  the  fmall  globule  will  leave  the 
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glafs,  and  will  incorporate  with  the  larger  quantity  of  the 
fame  fluid  metal. 

The  curvature  of  fluids  round  the  bodies  which  float  in 
them  depends  likewife  upon  the  fame  caufes,  and  hence 
■that  curvature  is  fo  are  times  convex,  and  at  other  times  con- 
cave. Its  extent  alfo  varies  confiderably  ; it  being-  in- 
fluenced, befides  the  nature  of  the  body  and  of  the  fluid, 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  often  by  the  interpofition  of  a little 
undtuofity,  or  fuch  minute  bodies,  as  elude  the  ftridleit 
examination.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  expe- 
riments and  obfervations,  that  in  a variety  of  cafes  fluids 
albums  a curvature  ef  lurface  which  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumltances  already  enumerated;  but  thofe  circumllances  be- 
ing very  fluctuating,  and  often  unperceived,  it  becofies  ex- 
tremely difficult,  or  rather  imp’-adticab'e,  to  determine  in 
moft  cafes  the  nature  of  the  actual  curvature,  any  more 
than  to  pronounce  it  in  general  terms  either  convex  or  con- 
cave. See  Capillary  Attraction. 

With  refpedl  to  the  curvature  of  the  flcy,  an  obvious  phe- 
nomenon has  been  remarked  from  time  immemorial,  and 
feveral  theories  have  been  formed  in  explanation  of  ir. 
The  phenomenon  is,  that  the  flarry  heavens,  or  the  ideal 
vault,  upon  which  the  liars  feem  to  be  fixed,  has  the  ap- 
pearance, not  of  a fpherical  furface,  but  of  a flattened 
vault,  having  its  upper  part  nearer  to  us,  than  its  lower 
edge,  viz.  the  fides  which  Hand  towards  the  horizon.  And 
the  fame  conftellation  appears  to  be  much  larger  when  it 
approaches  the  horizon,  than  when  it  Hands  nearly  over- 
head. Yet  when  meafured  with  a quadrant,  its  dimenfions 
are  the  fame  in  either  fituation.  This  is  likewife  the  cafe 
with  the  fun  and  the  moon.  See  Horizontal  Moon,  and 
Sun. 

In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  feveral  conjedtures 
have  been  made,  and  moll  of  them  may  be  feen  in  l)r. 
Prietlley’s  Hiltory  of  Optics.  But  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
place  before  our  readers  any  other  hypothefis,  befides  that 
which  feems  to  be  by  far  the  moft  rational  and  facisfadtory . 
According  to  this  hypothefis,  the  phenomenon  is  confidered 
as  a deception  of  our  fight,  or  rather  of  the  judgment 
formed  on  the  perception  of  our  eyes.  And  this  fnppolition 
is  grounded  upon  the  following  well  known  fadts,  and  ob- 
vious dedudtions.  In  judging  of  the  diftances  of  objects, 
we  are  afillled  by  four  circumllances ; viz  the  adjullment 
of  the  axes  of  our  eyes;  the  companfon  of  the  fituation  of 
the  objedl  in  queftion  with  others  which  Hand  at  known 
diftances;  the  angle  under  which  a known  objedl  is  feen  ; 
and  the  degree  of  diftiniftnefs  with  which  the  objedl  ap- 
pears to  us. 

In  looking  at  an  object,  we  naturally  move  our  eyes  fo 
that  their  axes  produced  may  meet  at  that  objedl,  and  ac- 
cording as  that  objedl  is  removed  farther  and  farther  from 
up,  fo  the  angle  made  by  the  axes  ol  the  two  eyes  becomes 
fmaller  and  lmaller  ; hence  by  this  motion  of  our  eyes  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  with  fufficient  accuracy  of  the  diftance 
of  the  object  within  certain  limits.  But  when  the  objedl  is 
removed  a vail  way  from  us,  then  the  adjullment  of  the 
eyes  becomes  infallible,  and  of  courfe  the  diltance  cannot 
be  determined  from  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  look  at 
an  objedl  with  only  one  eye,  we  form  a very  imperfedl  judg- 
ment of  its  diftance.  The  effedl  arifing  from  the  fituation 
amongft  other  known  objects  does  not  require  any  farther 
explanation.  When  the  objedl  is  familiar  to  us,  fuch  as  a 
man,  a horfe,  &c.  the  angle  under  which  we  fee  it,  is  fuffi- 
cient to  inform  us  of  its  diftance;  for  the  farther  the  object 
is  from  us,  the  fmaller  mull  the  angle  be  under  which  we 
fee  it.  The  laft  circumftance  is  the  diftindlnefs  of  the  ap- 
pearance ; and  fince  fmall  objedts  become  invifible  to  us  be- 
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yond  a certain  diftarce,  it  follows,  that  by  lofing  fight  of 
the  minuteft  parts  of  a large  objedl,  we  fee  the  latter  more 
and  more  confufed  and  indiftindl,  in  proportion  as  it  is  re- 
moved farther  and  farther  from  us.  Hence,  by  a natural 
aflociation  of  ideas,  when  we  fee  an  objedl  indiliindlly,  we 
are  led  to  fuppofe,  that  its  fituation  is  far  from  us.  The 
effedl  of  all  thefe  circumftances  may  be  obferved  in  the  prac- 
tice of  landfcape- painting  ; for  when  the  artift  means  to  re- 
prefent  a man  at  a great  diftance,  he  paints  him  very  final!, 
and  indiftindl,  placing  him  amo.ngft  fuch  objedla,  or  in  fuch 
a fpot,  as  may,  from  other  circumftances,  appear  to  be  far 
diftant  from  us.  With  refpedl  to  the  celtllfil  objedls,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  firft  three  of  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
llanoes  cannot  be  concerned  ; hence  the  diftindlnefs  or  indl- 
lliridlnefs  of  the  objedl  is  the  only  one  which  can  influence 
our  judgment. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  fince  the  earth  is  furrounded 
by  an  atmofphere  which  is  loaded  with  vapours  in  various 
Hates  of  exiftence,  the  fame  objedl,  at  the  very  fame  diftance, 
will  appear  to  be  farther  from  us  when  its  fituation  is  near 
the  horizon,  becaufe  in  that  cale  the  vifual  rays  pafs  through 
a great  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  or  partially • obftrudting- 
medium,  and  the  objedl  appears  indiftindl;  than  when  it 
Hands  near  the  zenith,  where  it  looks  brighter,  and  more 
diftindl,  becaufe  the  vifual  rays  pafs  through  a lmaller  por- 
tion of  the  atmofphere.  And  our  judgment  is  led  to  make 
the  fame  conclufion  with  refpedl  to  that  part  of  the  apparent 
vaulted  heavens  upon  which  we  fee  the  liars.  But  inde- 
pendent of  the  ftars,  or  fun,  and  moon,  the  colour  itfelf  of 
the  flcy , being  a more  determined  azure  towards  the  zenith, 
and  more  diluted  towards  the  horizon,  is  fufficient  to  im- 
prefs  us  with  the  idea  of  the  Hey  being  more  extended  to- 
wards the  horizon,  than  overhead. 

Curvature,  in  Mathematics . A ftraight  line  drawn 
through  any  point  of  a curve-line  in  fuch  a manner  that  00 
1 ther  ftraight  line  can  be  drawn  through  the  fame  point,  fo  as 
to  pafs  between  the  firft  line  and  the  curve  on  either  fide, is 
called  a tangent  of  the  curve-line.  In  like  manner,  of  all 
the  circles  that  can  have  a common  tangent  with  a curve  line 
at  any  propofed  point,  that  one,  which  coalefces  fo  intimately 
with  the  curve,  that  none  of  the  reft  can  pafs  between  it  and 
the  curve  on  either  fide,  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  curvature 
as  the  curve  at  the  propofed  point  : or  it  is  called  the  circle 
of  equal  curvature,  or  the  ofculating  circle. 

Of  all  curves,  the  circle  is  that  which  is  the  moft  fimple 
in  its  nature.  It  depends  only  ort  one  arbitrary  quantity  : 
for  when  the  radius  of  a circle  is  given,  or  found,  the  whole 
figure  is  determined.  The  periphery  of  a circle,  too,  being 
perfcdtly  uniform,  has  an  equable  curvature  throughout. 
For  thefe  reafons,  it  feems  natural  to  compare  curve-lines 
with  the  circle,  next  after  the.  ftraight  line.  The  tangents 
mark  the  directions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a curve-line  ; the 
circles  of  equal  curvature  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  deviations 
from  the  rectilineal  courfe. 

It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the  greater  the  radius 
of  a circle  is,  the  lefs  is  the  curvature  of  its  periphery. 
This  is  not  an  inference  deduced  from  mathematical  prin- 
ciples ; it  is  a propofition,  of  which  we  have  a general  concep- 
tion, and  which  feems  to  flow  naturally  from  the  notion  we 
have  of  a curve-line.  There  can  be  no  meafure  of  curvature  fit 
to  be  the  bails  ol  lcientificreafoning,independentof  definition. 
No  part  of  the  mathematics  has  been  treated  more  vaguely, 
or  has  been  obfeured  by  more  paradoxes,  than  the  confider- 
ation  of  curvature.  The  exploded  myfterics  about  the  angle 
of  contadl,  once  fa  much  agitated, -deferve  not  to  be  drawn 
out  of  merited  oblivion.  The  obfeurities  and  inconftften- 
cies  that  occur  in  fuch  diicuffions,  arife  foiely  from  the 
4 I want 
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want  of  due  care  in  laying  down  pree'fe  definitions.  After 
having  reflected  on  this  fubjefl,  it  appears  mo!t  convenient 
to  meafure  the  degrees  of  the  curvatures  of  different  circles 
by  the  inverfe  proportions  of  the  radii.  Thus  a circle,  that 
has  a radius  twice  as  great  as  another,  will,  according  to  this 
definition,  have  only  half  the  curvature.  Having  thus  fixed 
what  is  meant  by  the  proportions  of  the  curvatures  of  dif- 
ferent circles,  we  can  compare  the  degrees  of  curvature  of 
all  other  curves  by  the  help  of  the  ofculating  circles. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  definition  of  the  equicurve 
circle,  which  we  have  laid  down,  is  independent  of  any 
a {fumed  meafure  of  curvature.  It  fuppofes  that,  when  an 
indefinite  number  of  circles  have  a common  tangent  with  a 
curve-line,  fome  of  them  coalefce  with  the  curve  more  in- 
timately than  Others  : and  that  there  is  one  which  coalefces 
with  the  curve  more  intimately  than  all  the  reft.  This  is 
the  equicurve  circle  : and  the  degree  of  curvature  is  con- 
iidered  to  be  fufficiently  determined,  when  we  have  afcer- 
tained  the  circle  which  has  the  clofeit  pofiible  contact  with 
the  propofed  curve.  What  is  really  ufeful  in  this  inquiry 
depends  upon  the  magnitude  and  the  polition  of  the  equi- 
curve circle,  and  not  upon  any  nice  and  fubtle  difauifitions 
concerning  the  nature  and  the  degrees  of  contafl.  There  are 
cafes  of  continued  curvature,  where  a lefs  circle  approaches 
nearer  to  a curve  line  than  a greater,  without  any  limit ; 
and  there  are  other  cafes  where  a greater  circle  approaches 
nearer  to  a curve  line  than  a lefs,  without  any  limit : in  the 
former  inftances,  the  curvature  is  faid  to  be  infinitely  great ; 
and  in  the  latter,  the  curvature  is  faid  to  be  infinitely  fmall. 
In  all  other  cafes  of  continued  curvature,  the  degree  of  cur- 
vature is  finite,  and  is  meafured  by  the  equicurve  circle. 

The  determination  of  the  ofculating  circles  of  curve-lines 
is  a fubjefl  that  has  been  much  treated  of  by  mathe- 
maticians ; and  it  is  important  on  account  of  its  ufefulnefs 
in  the  doflrine  of  central  forces.  In  order  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a fuccinft  view  of  what  is  molt  valuable  in  this 
refearch  ; we  (hall  firft  treat  of  the  ofculating  circles  of 
the  conic  feflions  in  a geometrical  manner  ; and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  we  (hall  give  fome  account  of  Mr.  Huy- 
ghens’s  Theory  of  Evolute  and  Involute  Curves,  with  its 
application  to  the  prefent  fubjefl. 

Of  the  Ofculating  Circles  of  the  Conic  Sections. 

Prop.  I. 

Let  BD,  (Analyfs,  Plate  III.  fig.  I and  2.)  be  ordinately 
applied  to  the  axis  of  a parabola,  or  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an 
ellipfe,  or  hyperbola  and  let  B A and  D A,  drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lines  touching  the  curve  at  B and  D,  meet  in  A : 
then  are  B A and  D A ( which  are  manifeftly  equal  to  one  an- 
other) lefs  than  any  other  line  drawn  from  A to  the  curve. 
A|B,  in  the  ellipfe,  if  B E be  an  ordinate  to  the  conjugate 
axis  ; and  if  B E and  E K,  perpendicular  to  the  tangents  at 
B and  E,  interfcfl  in  K ; then  are  B K and  E K (equal  to 
one  another)  greater  than  any  other  line  drawn  from  K to 
the  periphery  of  the  ellipfe. 

Let  the  lines  touching  the  conic  feflion  at  B and  D 
meet  in  F,  and  draw  the  diameter  DC:  let  M be  any 
point  in  the  curve,  and  draw  M N,  terminated  by  the  curve, 
parallel  to  D F,  and  let  M N cut  C D in  O,  and  B F in 
L : alfo  draw  O R parallel  to  D A,  and  let  it  cut  B A 
produced  in  R.  It  is  manifeft  that  B F = F D,  and,  be- 
caufe, 

BF1  : FD5  ::  BL*  : ML  x LN. 

Therefore,  BL5  = ML  x LN.  Confequently,  if  a circle 
jbe  deferibed  through  the  points  B,  M}  and  N,  (5.  4.  E.) 


B H will  be  a tangent  of  that  circle,  (37.  3.  E.)  : therefore, 
the  centre  of  that  circle  is  in  the  line  B R,  perpendicular 
to  B H,  (19.  3.  E.)  : but  the  fame  centre  is  in  the  line  O R, 
(3.  3.  E.) : for  M N is  bifefled  in  O,  and  O R (parallel  to 
D A)  is  perpendicular  to  M N,  (parallel  to  D F)  : there- 
fore, R is  the  centre  of  the  circle  deferi'oed  through  the 
points  B,  M,  and  N.  But  A B is  the  leaft  of  all  the  fines 
that  can  be  drawn  from  A to  the  periphery  of  the  circle, 
whofe  centre  is  R,and  the  radius  R B,  (7.  3 E.):  therefore, 
AB  is  lefs  than  A M.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  fticwn, 
that  A B is  ltfs  than  any  other  line  drawn  from  A to  the 
curve. 

And  the  like  reafoning  will  equally  apply  in  the  cafe  of 
the  ellipfe,  when  B E is  ordinately  applied  to  the  conjugate 
axis  : but,  in  this  cafe,  the  point  R,  which  is  the  centre 
of  the  circle  that  paffes  through  the  points  B,  M,  and  N, 
will  fall  between  the  points  K and  B : therefore  K B is  the 
greateft  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  K to  the  circumference 
of  that  circle,  (7  and  8.  3.  E.) : therefore,  KB  is  greater 
than  K M.  Therefore,  Iv  B and  K E are  greater  than  any 
other  fine  drawn  from  K to  the  periphery  of  the  ellipfe. 

Cor.  1 . In  all  the  conic  feflions,  the  periphery  of  a circle 
deferibed  from  the  centre  A,  with  the  radius  A B,  will 
touch  the  curve  at  B and  D,  (that  is,  it  will  touch  the  tan- 
gents of  thsfe  conic  feflions  at  thefe  points),  and,  every  where 
elfe,  will  be  wholly  contained  within  the  conic  feflion. 
And,  in  the  ellipfe,  the  periphery  of  a circle,  deferibed  from 
the  centre  K,  with  the  radius  K B,  will  touch  the  ellipfe 
at  B and  E,  and,  every  where  elfe,  will  be  wholly  without 
the  ellipfe. 

Cor.  1.  In  the  parabola  and  hyperbola,  a circle,  touch- 
ing the  curves  internally  at  B (not  the  vertex  of  the  axis), 
and  having  a greater  radius  than  A B,  will  necefiarily 
meet  the  curve  again  in  another  point  different  from  B. 

For  fuch  a circle  will  wholly  include  the  circle  deferibed 
with  the  radius  A B ; and,  confequently,  it  will  include  the 
point  D : and,  becaufe  the  parabola  and  hyperbola  are  con- 
tinuous curve-lines,  extending  to  an  indefinite  diftance  both 
ways,  therefore,  they  will  necefiarily  cut  the  circle  in  two 
points  at  leaft,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  point  D. 

Cor  3.  And  if  a circle  be  deferibed  to  touch  an  elfipfe 
at  the  point  B (not  the  extremity  of  either  axis),  with  a 
radius  that  is  greater  than  A B,  but  lefs  than  K B,  that 
circle  will  necefiarily  meet  the  periphery  of  the  ellipfe  again 
in  another  point,  different  from  B. 

For  the  circle  deferibed  with  the  radius,  A B,  will  be 
wholly  within  fuch  a circle,  and  the  circle  deferibed  with 
the  radius,  K B,  will  be  wholly  without  it  : confequently, 
the  point,  D,  will  be  with  in  fuch  a circle,  and  the  point  E will 
be  without  it.  And,  becaufe  the  periphery  of  the  ellipfe 
is  a continuous  curve-line  returning  into  itfelf,  therefore  it 
will  necefiarily  meet  the  circumference  in  two  points,  at 
leaft,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  point  D. 

Lemma.  Let  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  be  four  right  lines,  fuch 
that  A x B = C x D ; and  let  the  fum  of  A and  B be 
likewife  greater  than  the  fum  of  C and  D : then  the  greater 
of  the  two  lines,  A and  B,  is  the  greateft,  and  the  other  is 
the  leaft,  of  all  the  four  lines. 

Let  A be  greater  than  B,  and  E greater  than  D ; and,  if 
it  be  pofiible,  let  C be  greater  than  A : then,  becaufe 
A x B — C X D,  therefore 

C : A ::  B : D. 

Confequently,  the  fum  of  C and  D is  greater  than  the  fum 
of  A and  B,  (25.  5.  E.)  contrary  to  the  hypothefi3.  There- 
fore A is  greater  than  C and  D,  and  B is  lefs  than  C and 
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Prop.  II. 

Let  B D,  ( jig.  3 and  4.)  be  ordinately  applied  to  the  axis 
of  a parabola,  or  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfe,  or 
hyperbola  ; and  let  a circle,  which  touches  the  conic  fedlion 
at  B,  cut  the  curve  again  in  M (Cor.  2 and  3 of  Prop.  I.) : 
then,  if  M N be  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  D F,  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  will  pafs  through  N ; and,  the 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  that  is  on  one  fide  of 
M N will  be  within  the  conic  fedlion,  and  the  other  part  of 
the  circumference  will  be  without  the  conic  fedlion. 

Produce  M N to  meet  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  drawn 
from  B,  in  L.  Becaufe  the  tangents  drawn  from  B and  D 
are  equal  to  one  another,  therefore,  ML  X L N — BL5: 
therefore  the  circle  which  touches  the  conic  fedlion  at  B, 
and  pafles  through  M,  will  likewife  pafs  through  N,  (37. 

3 • E.) 

Draw  the  diameter  D C,  cutting  M N in  O,  and  make 
R O perpendiular  to  M N.  Let  a line,  drawn  parallel  to 
M N,  or  D F,  cut  the  circle  in  P and  Q_^the  conic  fedlion 
in  T and  S,  the  diameter  D C in  G,  the  line  R O in  I, 
and  the  tangent  B F in  K.  It  is  manifeft,  that  M N is 
an  ordinate  of  the  diameter  D C : and,  becaufe  R O bifedls 
M N,  one  chord  of  a circle,  at  right  angles,  it  will  bifedt  all 
the  chords  parallel  to  M N.  Thus  P I = I Q_,  and  alfo 
TG  = GS;  confequently,  I(P  f K Q_=  2 K I,  and 
KT-f  KS  = 2 KG.  Since  the  line,  R O,  croffes  the 
diameter  cf  the  conic  fedlion  at  the  point  of  interfedlion,  O, 
it  is  plain  that  K G is  greater  than  K I,  when  the  parallel 
is  on  one  fide  of  M N ; and,  on  the  contrary,  K I is  greater 
than  KG,  when  the  parallel  is  on  the  other  fide  of  MN. 
Therefore,  in  the  former  cafe,  KT  + K S are  greater  than 
K P + K Q_ ; but,  in  the  latter  cafe,  K P + K Q^are 
greater  than  KT  + K S. 

Becaule  the  tangents,  B D and  D F,  are  equal  to  one 
another,  therefore  KT  x TS  = KB2:  but  KP  x KQ_ 
is  alfo  = KB1;  therefore,  KTXTS=KPx  K Q_ 

From  what  has  now  been  /hewn,  it  follows  that  KS  is 
greater,  and  KT  lefs  than  KP  or  KQ^,  {Lem.),  when  the 
parallel  is  on  one  fide  of  M N ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that 
K QJs  greater,  and  K P lefs,  than  K S,  or  K T,  when  the 
parallel  is  on  the  other  fide  of  M N.  Therefore,  the  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  on  one  fide  of  M N,  is 
included  within  the  conic  fedlion  ; and  the  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference, on  the  other  fide  of  M N,  is  without  the  conic 
fedlion. 

Cor.  1.  When  the  two  points  B and  D are  on  oppofite 
fides  of  the  line  M N,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  falls 
within  the  conic  fedlion  on  both  fides  of  the  point  of  con- 
tadl  B : but  when  the  points  B and  D are  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  line  M N,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  falls  with- 
out the  conic  fedlion  on  both  fides  of  the  point  of  con- 
taft  B. 

This  is  manifeft,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  point  D 
is  always  included  within  the  conic  fedlion. 

Cor.  2.  When  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  line  M N, 
falls  on  the  point  of  contadl  B,  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  meets  the  curve  of  the  conic  fedlion  only  in  two 
points. 

Prop.  III. 

Let  B D (jig.  5 and  6.)  be  ordinately  applied  to  the  axis 
of  a parabola,  or  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfe  or  hy- 
perbola ; and  let  B M be  ordinately  applied  to  the  diameter 
of  the  curve  drawn  through  D : then  the  circle  which 
touches  the  conic  fedlion  at  B,  and  pafles  through  the  point 
M,  is  the  ofculating  circle  at  the  point  B ; and  it  will  cut 


off,  from  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  contadl* 
a chord  that  is  equal  to  the  parameter  of  that  diameter. 

For  the  circle  fo  defcribed  will  meet  the  curve  of  the 
conic  fedlion  only  in  the  points  B and  M,  {Cor.  2.  2.)  ; and 
it  will  be  wholly  without  the  conic  fedlion  on  that  fide  of 
B M on  which  the  point  D is,  and  wholly  within  the  conic 
fedlion  on  the  other  fide  of  B M.  And  if  another  circle  be 
defcribed  fo  as  touch  the  conic  fedlion  at  B ; then  this  fe- 
cond  circle  may  be  wholly  included  within  the  conic  fedlion 
{Cor.  1.  1.)  : or  it  may  cut  the  curve  of  the  conic  fedlion 
on  the  fame  fide  of  B M as  the  point  D ; in  which  cafe  the 
circumference  will  likewife  fall  within  the  conic  fedlion  on 
both  lides  of  the  point  B,  {Cor.  1.  2,):  or  the  fecond  circle 
may  cut  the  curve  of  the  conic  fedlion  on  the  oppofite  of 
B M to  the  point  D,  in  which  cafe  the  circumference  will 
fall  without  the  conic  fedlion  on  both  fides  of  the  point  B, 
{Cor.  1.  2.):  or  laftly,  in  the  cafe  of  the  ellipfe,  the  fecond 
circle  may  be  wholly  without  the  ellipfe,  fo  as  to  include  it. 
{Cor.  1.  1.)  Now,  in  none  of  all  thefe  cafes  does  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  fecond  circle  pafs  between  the  circum- 
ference of  the  firft  circle  and  the  curve  of  the  conic  fedlion 
on  either  fide  of  the  point  B.  Therefore  the  latter  circle 
is  the  ofculating  circle,  or  the  circle  of  equal  curvature,  at 
the  point  B. 

Again,  let  the  diameter  drawn  through  D meet  B M in 
O,  and  the  diameter  drawn  through  B meet  the  ofculat- 
ing circle  in  L : join  M L and  draw  the  tangents  BH  and 
DF. 

Then,  in  the  parabola,  having  joined  L O,  (fig.  6.) ; be- 
caufe B O,  an  ordinate  to  D O,  is  parallel  to  D F,  therefore 
the  angle  F D O = the  angle  DOB  = the  angle  OBI,; 
it  is  alio  manifeft  that  the  angle  F D O =2  the  angle  H B L 
= (becaufe  B H touches  the  ofculating  circle)  the  angle 
BML,  (32. 3. E.);  therefore  the  angle  O BL  — the  angle 
B M L ; and  the  triangle  B L M is  ifofceles  ; and  L O, 
which  bifedls  the  bafe  B M,  is  perpendicular  to  B M. 
Hence  the  two  triangles  B O L and  BDL,  right-angled 
, t O and  D,  are  equiangular  : therefore 

LB:BO::BO:OD, 

confequently  BO!  = L B X O D.  Therefore  L B is  equal 
to  the  paramater  of  the  diameter  drawn  through  D,  or  to 
that  of  the  diameter  drawn  through  B. 

And,  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  from  the  centre  C, 
(jig.  3.)  draw  C P parallel  to  M L,  and  C Q_perpendicular 
to  B M : becaufe  B H touches  the  ofculating  circle,  there- 
fore the  angle  CBH=  the  angle  BML,  (32.  3,  E.)  = the 
angle  B P C : alfo,  the  angle  C B H = the  angle  CDF 
= (becaufe  B M is  parallel  to  D F)  the  angle  M O C : 
therefore  the  angle  BPC  =:  the  angle  M O C ; and  the 
triangle  O C P is  ifofceles  ; and  C bift 6ls  O P.  It  is 
manifeft  that  B C2 —C  02=  B Qj— Q^O2,  (47.  i.E.):  but 
BC2  — C O’  = DC2  — C O2  — DO  x.OG,  (5.  2.  E.):  and 
BQj—  Q^C2=  (becaufe  OQ_=Q^P)  O B x B P,  (5.  2.E.) : 
therefore  DOxOG  = OBxBF.  Therefore 

D O x O G : O B2  ::  O B x B P : O B2,  or  B P : O B. 

Becaufe  C P is  parallel  to  M L,  therefore 
BP:BM::BC:BL, 

and,  BP  : \ B M,  or  B O ::  2 B C,  or  D G : BL, 
therefore  D O x OG  : OB'  ::  DG  : BL. 

Therefore  the  chord  B L is  equal  to  the  parameter  of 
the  diameter  drawn  through  D,  or  to  that  of  the  diameter 
drawn  through  B. 

The  preceding  propofitions  apply  only  to  fuch  points  of  a 
4 I 2 cenie 
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conic  feftion  as  are  without  an  axis;  for  this  reafon  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  the  following  propofition  to  complete  the 
theory  of  the  ofculating  circles  of  the  conic  fe&ions. 

Prop.  IV. 

If  in  AB.  (Jigs.  7,  8,  andp.)  the  axis  of'aconic  Fftion,  a line 
A P be  taken  adjacent  to  the  vertex,  and  equal  to  the  par- 
ameter of  the  axis  5 then  a circle  having  that  line  for  its 
diameter  will  be  the  ofculating  circle  at  the  vertex  of  the 
axis. 

In  the  parabola,  let  H M,  (Jig.  7.)  an  ordinate  of  the 
axis,  meet  the  circle  upon  the  diameter  A P in  L : from  the 
natures  of  the  parabola  and  the  circle.  H M'=P  A X A H, 
and  H K5=P  HxH  A:  hence,  it  is  manifeft  that  H K 
is  lefs  than  PI  M : therefore  the  circle  falls  wholly  within 
the  parabola.  Take  A greater  than  A P and  defcribe  a 
circle  upon  the  diameter  A Qj  make  A P ; affume 

Sny  point  as  PI  between  A and  R,  and  let  an  ordinate  of 
the  parabola  drawn  from  H,  meet  the  circle  upon  the  diame- 
ter A in  I.:  then,  as  before,  HM'  = PAxAH  = 
QJl  x AH  and  HL!  = QJP  x H A : hence  it  is  ob- 
vious that  H L is  greater  than  H M : therefore  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  upon  the  diameter,  A Q,  falls  with- 
out the  parabola  on  both  fides  of  the  vertex.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  no  circle  upon  a diameter,  fuch  as  A Q_,  that  is 
greater  than  A P,  can  be  the  ofculating  circle : for,  if  a 
circle  be  defcribed  upon  a diameter  lefs  than  A Q_,  but 
greater  than  A P ; it  will  follow,  from  what  has  been  prov- 
ed, that  the  periphery  of  fuch  a circle  will  be  without  the 
parabola  on  both  fides  of  the  vertex,  while  it  will  be  within 
the  circle  upon  the  diameter  A Qj  that  is,  it  will  be  be- 
tween the  two  curves.  And  it  is  manifeft  that  a circle  up- 
on a diameter  lefs  than  A P,  is  not  the  ofculating  circle  ; 
for  the  periphery  of  fuch  a circle  will  be  equally  within  the 
parabola  and  the  circle  upon  the  diameter  A P.  Therefore 
the  circle  upon  the  diameter  A P,  equal  to  the  parameter, 
is  the  ofculating  circle  at  the  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

Next,  let  A B,  (jig.  8.)  be  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  elhpfe 
or  hyperbola,  and  let  H M,  an  ordinate  of  A B,  meet  the 
circle  upon  the  diameter  A P in  K.  Then,  from  the  nature 
©f  the  conic  fe&ion, 

BHxHA  : HM1::  B A : AP, 

but  alfo 

BHxHA  :PHxHA::BH:HP. 

Now,  it  is  plain,  that  the  ratio  of  B H to  H P is  greater 
than  the  ratio  of  BA  to  A P (8.  5.  E.  et  componendo)  : 
■therefore  (10.  $.  E.)  BH  x HA,  or  H L",  is  iefs  than 
H M2 ; therefore  the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the  conic 
fedtion.  Take  A greater  than  A P,  (and,  in  the  ellipfe, 
lefs  than  the  axis  AB,)  and  defcribe  a circle  on  the  diame- 
ter A make  as  B P to  P A,  fo  B Qj:o  Q^R  ; and,  it 
is  plain  that  Q^R  will  be  lefs  than  Q_A  : draw  an  ordinate 
of  the  conic  leition  from  any  point  H between  A and  R, 
and  let  the  ordinate  meet  the  circle  upon  the  diameter  A Q_ 
in  L.  Then,  as  before, 

B H x H A : H M2  ::  B A : A P,  or  B R : R Q_, 
BHxHA  : Q^HxH  A ::  BH  : HQ. 

But  the  ratio  of  B R to  R is  greater  than  the  ratio  of 
BHtoH  Qj  therefore  H M2  is  lefs  than  QJH  x H A,  or 
H L2  : therefore  the  periphery  of  the  circle  upon  the  dia- 
meter A Q_falls  without  the  conic  fedtion  on  both  fides  of 
the  vertex  of  the  tranfverfe  axis.  Hence,  it  is  manifeft,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  parabola,  that  the  circle  upon  the  diame- 
ter A P is  the  ofculating  circle. 
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And,  in  the  cafe  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellipfe,  it 
may  be  Ihewn,  by  fimilar  reafoning,  (Jig.  9.)  that  the  circle 
upon  a diameter  equal  to  the  parameter,  falls  wholly  with- 
out the  ellipfe  ; and  that  a circle  upon  a lefs  diameter  falls 
within  the  ellipfe  on  both  fides  of  the  vertex.  Therefore, 
in  this  cafe  alfo,  the  former  circle  is  the  ofculating  circle  of 
the  ellipfe. 

Thus  have  we  inveftigated  two  of  the  raoft  remarkable 
properties  of  the  ofculating  circles  of  t^ie  conic  fedtions,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  circles  in  qucftion  may  be  determined 
in  every  cafe.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  we  have  proved  that 
the  ofculating  circle  at  the  point  B paffcs  through  M (Jigs. 

5 and  6.),  where  B M drawn  parallel  to  the  tahgent  of  the 
circle  at  D,  cuts  the  conic  ftdtion  ; and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
wje  have  (hewn  that  the  fame  circle,  in  all  cafes,  cuts  off,  from 
the  diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  contact,  a part 
equal  to  the  parameter  of  that  diameter. 

Huyghens’s  Theory  oj  Evolution. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  theory  of  evolute 
and  involute  curves,  invented  by  Mr.  Pluygens,  which  will 
enable  us  to  determine  the  ofculating  circles  of  any  propof- 
ed  curves.  Let  ABC,  (fig.  10.)  be  any  curve  line  wbatfo- 
ever,  having  its  curvature  all  turned  one  way;  for  the  fake  of 
aflifting  the  imagination,  the  curve  ABC  may  be  conceived 
to  be  a mould  of  wood,  or  any  folid  materials ; and  let  a 
thread,  perfedtly  fine  and  flexible,  be  adapted  to,  or  lapped 
round,  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  or  mould;  and,  while 
one  end  of  the  thread  remains  immoveable  on  the  curve,  let 
the  other  end,  after  having  been  ftretched  to  any  propofed 
point  D,  be  moved  fo  as  to  keep  the  thread  always  tight, 
and  to  unlap  it  gradually  from  the  curve  ; then  the  move- 
able  end  of  the  thread  will  defcribe  a fecond  curve,  the  na- 
ture of  which  will  depend  on  the  given  curve,  and  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  initial  point  D. 

Mr  Huyghens  calls  the  curve  ABC,  from  which  the 
thread  is  unlapped,  the  evolute  or  curva  evoluta ; the  curve, 
defcribed  by  the  moveable  end  of  the  thread,  he  calls  lined 
ex  evolutione  defcripta , and  it  is  fometimes  termed  the  evolu- 
trix,  but  more  commonly  the  involute.  This  laft  name 
feems  to  have  originated  from  a procedure  direftly  oppoflte 
to  evolution,  for  if  the  end  of  the  thread  be  moved  back- 
ward on  the  involute,  the  thread  will  be  again  lapped  up  on 
the  mould. 

The  geometrical  relation,  that  fubflfls  between  the  evo- 
lute and  involute  curves,  when  abftradtly  enunciated,  is  this; 
that  every  tangent  of  the  evolute  curve  cuts  the  involute 
curve  at  right  angles.  Mr.  Huyghens  demonftrates  this 
property  in  the  following  manner.  Let  B E,  touching  the 
evoiute  at  B,  meet  the  involute  at  E,  and  draw  E I perpen- 
dicular to  E B : let  G and  H be  two  points  of  the  evolute 
on  oppoflte  fides  of  the  point  B,  and  FI  L and  G K the 
tangents  of  the  evolute  drawn  from  G and  H,  meeting  the 
involute  at  L and  K ; join  K B and  G B,  and  let  E B and 
E I interfedt  H L in  N and  I.  While  the  thread  is  un- 
folding from  the  evolute,  the  parts  of  if  that  are  detached 
from  the  curve,  coincide  fucctffively  with  the  tangents 
K G,  E B,  and  H L.  Hence  EB  = KG  + curve  G B; 
therefore  E B is  greater  than  K G + chord  G B ; and 
confequently  it  is  greater  than  B1C,  (20.  1.  E.)  ; therefore 
all  the  part  of  the  involute,  on  the  fame  fide  of  B E as  the 
point  G,  falls  within  the  circle  defcribed  with  the  radiu8  B E : 
confequently  it  falls  within  I E a tangent  of  that  circle. 
Again,  E B + curve  BH  = LH;  therefore  E N -f-  N IT 
are  greater  than  L H ; and  N E greater  than  N L ; but  N I 
is  greater  than  NE,(ig.  1.  E.);  therefore.it  is  greaterthan 
N L ; therefore  all  the  part  of  the  involute,  on  the  other 
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fide  of  B E,  likewife  falls  within  the  line  I E.  Therefore 
I E touches  the  involute  at  E ; that  is,  the  tangents  of 
the  evotute  cut  the  involute  at  right  angles. 

From  this  demonftration  it  is  eafily  inferred,  that  the  cir- 
cle defcribed  with  the  radius  B E from  the  centre  B,  falls 
within  the  involute  on  the  one  fide,  and  without  it  on  the 
other  fide.  It  has  already  been  (hewn,  in  the  preceding  de- 
monftration, that  the  arc  E K of  the  evolute  is  within  the 
circle.  Let  the  circle  meet  H L in  R,  and  join  R B and 
B H ; then  H R is  lefs  than  R B + chord  B H ; there- 
fore it  is  lefs  than  R B + curve  B H,  that  is,  than  El  L ; 
therefore  the  arc  E L of  the  evolute  it  without  the  circle. 

It  is  next  to  be  proved,  that  the  iame  circle  is  the  ofcu- 
Jating  circle  of  the  involute  at  the  point  E.  It  has  been 
fhewn  that  E N is  greater  than  N L ; therefore,  if  a circle 
be  defcribed  with  a radius  E (jL,  greater  than  E N,  the  arc 
of  the  involute  between  E and  E will  fall  within  that  circle, 
(7 . 3.  E.)  j but  the  part  of  the  involute  between  E and  K is 
alfo  within  the  fame  circle  ; for  it  has  been  {hewn  above,  to 
be  within  the  circle  defcribed  with  the  lefs  radius  B E ; 
therefore  the  circle  defcribed  with  the  radius  B E,  as  well 
as  the  axes  E L and  E R of  the  involute,  fall  within  a cir- 
cle defcribed  with  any  radius,  as  E CK,  greater  than  E N. 
Again,  let  K G meet  E B in  M ; it  is  manifeft  that  K M 
is  greater  than  M E ; therefore,  if  a circle  be  defcribed 
with  a radius  E P lets  than  E M,  the  arc  E K of  the  curve 
will  be  without  that  circle,  (7.  3.  E . ) ; but  the  part  of  the 
curve  between  E and  L,  is  alfo  without  the  fame  circle  ; 
for  it  has  been  (hewn  to  be  without  the  circle  defcribed  with 
the  greater  radius  B E,  therefore  the  circle  defcribed  with 
the  radius  B E,  as  well  as  the  arcs  E K and  E L of  the 
involute,  fall  without  a circle  defcribed  with  any  radius,  as 
P E lefs  than  M E.  Now,  however  little  E (^exceeds 
E B,  or  however  little  E P falls  fhort  of  E B yet  the  tan- 
gents H L and  G K may  be  drawn  fo  near  to  B E,  as  that 
the  point  N {hall  be  between  the  points  Q^and  B,  and  the 
point  M between  the  points  P and  B.  Therefore  no  cirde 
defcribed  to  touch  the  involute  at  E,  with  a radius  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  B E,  will  pafs  between  the  involute 
and  the  circle  defcribed  with  the  radius  B E ; therefore 
this  lall  cirde  is  the  ofculating  cirde  of  the  involute  at  the 
point  E. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  demonftration  it  has  been  fhewn 
that,  a circle  which  touches  the  involute  will  fall  within 
that  curve  on  both  fades  of  the  point  of  contact,  if  it  be 
lefs  than  the  ofculating  cirde  : but,  it  will  fall  without  the 
fame  curve  on  both  fides  of  the  point  of  contact,  if  it  be 
greater  than  the  olculating  cirde. 

The  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  fiibjeft  of  curvature 
makes  it  neceffary  to  prove  that  the  rectilineal  deflections 
from  the  common  tangent  are  equal  in  the  involute  and  its 
ofculating  circle.  By  the  re&iiineal  defledions  of  an  arc 
from  the  tangent,  we  mean  the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  the  line  upon  the  line  that  touches  it 
at  the  other  extremity.  The  propofition  that  we  here  pro- 
pofe  to  demonftrate,  does  not  neceffarily  follow  from  any 
thing  before  proved  : and  it  is  too  important  to  be  left  un- 
demon  ftrated  ; for,  on  it,  hinges  the  whole  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  fubieCt  to  the  doctrine  of  central  forces.  The 
propofition  may  be  thus  enunciated  : “ If  two  arcs,  E p 
and  E q,  (Jig.  n.)  equal  in  length,  be  taken  on  a curve 
and  its  ofculating  circle,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  reCti- 
lineal  defle&ions  from  the  common  tangent  is  the  ratio  of 
equality.”  Let  B E be  the  radius  of  the  ofculating  cir- 
cle, and  E L the  common  tangent  of  the  curve  and  the 
circle ; take  E P lefs,  and  E greater,  than  E B ; and 
■with  thefe  radii  let  two  circles  be  defcribed  touching  E L 


at  E : then,  as  has  been  fhewn,  part  of  the  circle  wKofe 
radius  is  E P,  will  fall  within  both  the  curve  and  the  o!c-u- 
lating  circle  on  either  fide  of  E,  and  part  of  the  circle 
whofe  radius  is  E Q^will  fall  without  both  the  fame  curves 
on  either  fide  of  E : Take  E L,  upon  the  tangent,  fo 
fmall  that  a perpendicu’ar,  drawn  from  L may  cut  the  four 
curves  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  points  p and  q,  when  it 
cuts  the  curve  and  the  ofculating  circle,  may  be  between 
the  points  m and  n v.’hen  it  cuts  the  two  other  circles.  Then 
the  lefs  E P and  E (^differ  from  E B,  arid  the  fmaller  E L, 
is  taken,  the  nearer  will  the  points  rn  and  n come  together; 
and  the  nearer  will  the  ratio  of  the  chords  of  the  arcs  E m 
and  E n,  or  the  ratio  of  the  arcs  E m and  E n themfelves, 
approach  to  the  ratio  of  equality  ; and  likewife,  in  the  fame 
circumftances,  the  nearer  will  the  ratio  of  the  defieCtions 
E m and  E n approach  to  the  ratio  of  equality  : and,  by 
taking  EP  and  E nearer  and  nearer  to  E B,  and  E L 
fmaller  and  fmaller,  it  is  plain  that  both  the  ratios  juft  men- 
tioned will  approach  to  the  ratio  of  equality  without  any 
li  nit.  But  what  is  true  of  thefe  ratios  is  much  more  true 
of  the  ratio  of  the  arc  E/>  ro  the  arc  E q,  and  of  the  ratio 
of  Ly>  to  L q:  becaufe  thefe  two  laft  ratios  are  always 
nearer  to  the  ratio  of  equality  than  the  two  firft  ratios.  Thus, 
then,  as  the  arcs  E p and  E q are  diminiflied,  their  ratio,  as 
well  as  the  ratio  ot  the  defk&ions  L p and  L q,  approach, 
continually  to  the  ratio  of  equality  without  any  limit. 

The  effeCt  of  every  central  force  is  to  defied  the  moving 
body  from  the  tangent  : hence  it  follows,  from  this  lalt 
propofition,  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  fuppofe  the 
momentary  motion  to  be  performed  in  any  curve,  or  in  the 
ofculating  circle  of  that  curve  ; becaufe  the  defledions  from 
the  tangent  are  the  fame  in  both. 

If  the  arc  E q of  the  ofculating  circle  be  fo  frnall,  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  its  chord ; then,  from  the 
nature  of  the  circle,  2 EB  x L y = E y % or  2 EB  X 

E p2 

2 : therefore  E B = — - — ; that  is,  the  ra- 
2 L p 

dius  of  curvature  is  diredly  as  the  fquare  of  the  arc,  and 
inverfely  as  the  defledion  from  the  tangent,  where  the  arc 
is  indefinitely  diminiftied.  Hence  it  likewife  follows,  that 
the  curvature  at  two  points  of  different  curves,  or  at  two 
different  points  of  the  fame  curve,  are  proportional  to  the 
defledions  from  the  tangents  in  very  fmall  arcs  of  equal 
length  : for  fuch  deflections  are  inverfely  proportional  to 
the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  two  points. 

The  method  of  generating  one  curve  by  unlapping  a 
thread  from  another  curve,  is  certainly  very  ingenious:  and 
it  is  well  calculated  to  affift  the  imagination  in  forming  clear 
and  precife  notions  in  a matter  of  no  little  fubtilty.  It  de- 
monftrates  in  the  cleared  manner  this  curious  property  of 
two  curves,  one  of  which  cuts  all  the  tangents  of  the  other 
at  right  angles;  viz.  That  the  difference  of  two  tangents 
bounded  by  the  curves  is  precifely  equal  to  the  arc  inter- 
cepted between  the  two  points  of  contad.  We  fhall  now 
add  fome  inferences  from  what  has  been  demonftrated. 

If  any  number  of  points,  as  R,  E,  L,  (jig.  10.)  be  af- 
fumed  in  any  curve,  and  if  R G,  E B,  L H be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  feveral  tangents,  thefe  perpendiculars 
will  be  all  tangents  of  the  evolute  of  the  propofed  curve. 
The  point  N,  in  which  two  of  the  perpendiculars  interfed, 
is  always  without  the  evolute,  but  is  the  nearer  to  it,  the 
lefs  is  E L the  portion  of  the  curve  intercepted  between  the 
two  perpendiculars : and  if  we  fuppofe  the  arc  E L to  be 
continually  diminifhed,  while  one  of  the  perpendiculars,  as 
E N,  retains  its  pofition,  the  point,  N,  will  continually  ap- 
proach to  the  point  B,  which  will  be  the  ultimate  place  of 
N.  Thus,  we  fee  that,  in  any  propofed  curve,  the  pofitions 


L p = E p 


of  the  centres  of  the  ofculating  circles,  and  the  lengths  of 
their  radii,  may  be  deduced  from  the  curve  itfelf,  without  any 
confideration  of  the  evolute  : and  this  fhews  that,  for  any 
given  curve,  it  is  always  poffible  to  find  a correfponding 
evolute. 

Only  one  tangent  can  be  drawn  to  the  evolute  from  a 
point  aflumed  in  the  curve  : and  hence,  from  fuch  a point, 
only  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  to  the  involute.  From 
a point  on  the  convex  fide  of  the  evolute,  two  tangcnt-sof 
that  curve  can  be  drawn  (for  the  fake  of  fimplicity  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  one  branch  of  the  evolute,  having  a 
continued  curvature  all  turned  one  way)  : therefore,  from 
fuch  a point,  two  perpendiculars  can  be  drawn  to  the  invo- 
lute. But,  from  a point  on  the  concave  fide  of  the  evolute, 
no  tangent  at  all  can  be  drawn  : therefore,  from  fuch  a 
point,  no  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  to  the  involute. 
Thus  the  evolute  divides  the  whole  plane  which  contains 
the  involute  into  two  diftindt  fpaces  ; if  a point  be  affumed 
in  the  one,  two  perpendiculars  can  be  drawn  from  that  point 
to  the  involute  ; if  a point  be  affumed  in  the  other,  no  per- 
pendicular at  all  can  be  drawn  ; and  if  a point  be  affumed  in 
the  line  of  reparation,  then  only  one  fuch  perpendicular 
can  be  drawn. 

We  wi.l  now  inquire  how  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
the  ofculating  circle,  and  the  pofition  of  its  centre,  are  to 
be  determined  for  a curve  whofe  equation  is  knowm.  Let 
DA  (Jig.  12.)  be  the  axis  of  the  curve;  EH,  an  ordinate, 
— y;  DH,  the  correfponding  abfcifs,  = x;  EB,  the  ra- 
dius of  the  ofculating  circle,  = R : draw  BN  parallel, 
and  BK  perpendicular,  to  DA  : let  ER  be  a fmall  arc  of 
the  curve,  and  draw  RS  perpendicular  to  EH.  Suppofe 
x and  y to  denote  the  correfponding  fluxions  of  the  abfcifs 

• RS 

and  ordinate;  then*  = RS  andj  = ES  : put  - = • = t; 

y ES 

and  r will  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle  RES  (radius  i), 
or  the  tangent  of  the  angle  EBN,  which  is  plainly  equal  to 
RES  ; then  the  fluxion  of  that  angle,  or  the  length  of  the 


CUR  VATU  RE. 

BK  = EN - EH 


+ m 


x (I  + r*). 


little  arc  that  meafures  the  angle  EBR,  = r : and 

X “j~  T 

the  length  of  the  like  arc,  when  the  radius  is  R,  = R x 

<7 

: but,  from  the  nature  of  the  equicurve  circle,  the 

Haft  arc  is  plainly  equal  to  the  little  portion  of  the  curve 

X 

- v i + P ; therefore 


J -f-T 


whence, 


R = — — X ( i + tj)  z ; where  r = -A. 
tt  y 

7 


Again,  the  fine  of  the  angle  EBN  = 
And  the  cofine  of  the  fame  angle  = 


V * q_ 


V i -j-  . 


Hence  BN  = EB  x cofine  of  EBN  =—  X (i  + r2) ; 


And  EN  = EB 
Therefore, 

DK=BN  + DH  = « + 


TT 

X 


x fine  of  EBN  = — x (i  + t"): 

T 


X ( 1 + 


The  fymbol  r (which  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  that  the 
radius  of  curvature  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  curve  (ra- 
dius i)  is  puipofely  introduced,  in  the  above  expreflions,  to 
avoid  fecond  fluxions : becaufe  we  are  thus  left  at  liberty 
to  make  any  one  of  the  variable  quantities  we  pleafe,  to 
flow  uniformly. 

J o illuftrate  thefe  formulas,  let  the  propofed  curve  be 
the  conic  parabola,  of  which  the  equation  is,  4 px  — y a. 


Then 


y - 2/> 


and  A = 


hence  P = 


x 

and  — = 

TT 


2 p : therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  = 


(1  + PJ  = 2 p X (r  + -)' 

P 

curve,  where  x — o,  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
ot  the  principal  parameter. 

1o  invefligate  the  nature  of  the  evolute,  we  have  D K 


At  the  vertex  of  the 
2 p - i 


H — - ( 1 + P)  = x + 2 p X ( 

TT  \ 


1 + T )=d  * + 2 p; 

P 


let  the  evolute  meet  the  axis  of  the  parabola  at  A;  there 
DA  = radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  = 2 p\  there- 
fore AK  = DK  — D A = 3 $c. 


Again,  B K = — y -f- 


T 


+ **)  = — y + 2 / 


**(■+7)  = - 


3 + 2P  2 + 


2 X 


(becaufe 


= 2 


2 x 


Draw  AM  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  put  AM  = 
B K = z ; and  BM=AK=a:  then  u = 3 x,  and 


2 x 


hence  the  equation  of  the  evolute  is  u 3 = 


which  fhews  that  the  curve  fought  is  a femi« 
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— X p z 
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cubical  parabola. 

The  arc  A B of  the  evolute,  according  to  what  has  been 
taught,  is  equal  to  B E — AD,  or  in  lymbols,  to  2 p x 

^ 1 + j.  J 1 — 2 Thus  it  appears,  that  any  propofed 

arc  of  the  femicubical  parabola  may  be  exactly  rectified.  The 
inveftigation  we  have  here  given  is  due  to  Mr.  Huyghens ; 
but  this  curious  difcovery  was  fir  ft  made  by  Mr.  Will. 
Neil,  an  Englifhman  and  a pupil  of  Dr.  Wallis,  and  from 
him  the  curve  to  which  it  relates  is  fometimes  called  Pa- 
rabola Neiliana.  The  fame  difcovery  feems  alfo  to  have 
been  made,  very  little  later  in  point  of  time,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  England,  by  Van 
Heuraet,  a Dutch  mathematician. 

Let  there  be  propofed  the  equation  p"  xm~n  = ym, 
which  comprehends  all  curves  of  the  parabolic  kind : 

L HZ?  y m — n — ~ — 1 

then  y pm  x » ; and  — = . pm  > c m ~ ■ 


hence 
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hence  t"  = 


(m  — n) 


X 


■ ; and  il  — 
x 


(m  — rt y 


w 

2 n 

P 

m 

2 n 

p m 

X 

2 n-m 

X *>* 

Thus  R = — r X (i  + i~)  — 


(m  — n ) 


i + 


(w  — nf 


X 


(t-)U 


In  the  cubical  parabola,  vvhofe  equation  is  p"  x — y- 

■j-  x (-L.)'’-  u + 


have  m = 3 and  n — 2,  and  R 


\ 


t* 


Now,  in  this  cafe,  the  lefs  x is  taken,  or 


the  nearer  we  approach  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  (the 
point  where  the  ordinates  begin),  the  greater  docs  R be- 
come : fo  that  R is  infinitely  great  at  the  vertex.  This  is 
an  inftance  of  curvature  infinitely  fmall  : and  the  fame  thing 
will  plainly  happen  whenever  the  equation  of  the  curve  is 
fuch  that  2 n exceeds  m. 

In  the  femi-cubical,  or  Neilian,  parabola,  whofe  equa- 
tion is  p x"  = y1,  we  have  m = 3,  and  n = 1 : and  R = 

”X  (j)"  ( 1 + 7(7 “)*}  * In  tlm  Cafe'  the 

lefs  x is  taken,  or  the  nearer  we  approach  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  the  frnaller  does  R become  ; and,  at  the  vertex,  it 
is  infinitely  fmall.  This  is  an  infiance  of  curvature  infi- 
nitely great ; and  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  whenever  the 
equation  of  the  curve  is  fuch  that  2 n is  lefs  than  m. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  whole  feries  of  parabolas,  compre- 
hended in  the  equafon  y'"  = pn  xm~n,  the  conic  para- 
bola, which  anfwers  to  the  cafe  m — 2 n,  is  the  only 
one  that  has  a finite  curvature  at  the  vertex.  In  all  the 
reft  the  curvature  at  the  vertex,  when  compared  with  the 
circle,  is  either  infinitely  fmall,  or  infinitely  great.  And 
thefe  feveral  curvatures  can  as  little  be  compared  with  one 
another  as  they  can  with  the  curvature  of  the  circle.  They 
form  a fcale  of  infinitely  varied  gradation,  every  ftep  of 
which  furnifhes  a new  curvature,  fui  generis  : neque  novit 
natura  limitem.  Princ.  Math.  Lib.  1.  Lem.  ii.  Schol.  But 
this  is  a fubjedl  on  which  we  muft  not  enter  ; our  prefect 
purpofe  being  exclufively  confined  to  the  comparifon  of 
curve  lines  with  the  circle. 

If  we  examine  the  varied  curvature  of  one  leg  of  the  femi- 
cubical  parabola,  by  means  of  the  general  exprefiton  of  the 
radius  of  curvature,  it  will  be  found  to  pafs  through  all  pof- 
fible  degrees  of  finite  curvature,  conftantly  decreafing  the 
farther  the  curve  is  continued.  But  in  the  cubical  parabola, 
the  cafe  is  different  ; for  the  curvature  is  infinitely  fmall 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  ordinates  and  when  they  are 
infinitely  great.  Therefore,  in  this  parabola,  the  curva- 
ture muft  firft  increafe  and  then  decreafe  again  ; and  there 
will  be  feme  point  where  the  curvature  is  a maximum,  or 
ihe  radius  of  curvature  lefs  than  at  any  other  point  of  the 
curve.  This  point  of  greateft  curvature  will  be  found  by 
treating  the  expreffion  for  the  radius  of  curvature  according 
to  the  rules  for  finding  the  maxima  and  minima  of  quanti- 
ties. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  given  the  name  of  “ variation  of 
curvature”  to  the  proportion  which  the  fluxion  of  the  radius 


of  curvature  bears  to  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  ; and  the  lo- 
garithmic fpiral,  in  which  this  ratio  is  every  where  the  fame, 
he  calls  a curve  tc  equably  variable.”  Newton’s  Fluxions. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  fubjedl  with  inveftigating  a for- 
mula for  finding  the  ofculating  circles  of  the  curves  that  are 
generated  by  the  revolving  of  a “ radius  vedtor”  about  a fixed 
centre,  or  pole,  fuch  as  the  fpirals.  Let  A (Jig.  r 3 .)  be  the 
pole,  M a point  in  the  curve,  and  O the  centre  of  the  ofculat- 
ing circle  ; let  M N be  a very  fmall  part  of  the  curve,  and  join 
M A,  NA,  MO,  N O ; draw  M R,  A P,  and  A (^per- 
pendicular to  A N,  M O and  N O refpedtively.  Tne  na- 
ture of  fuch  curves  is  moil  commonly  defined  by  afflgning 
the  relation  that  fubfifts  between  the  radius  vedtor  AM  and 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  a line  A B given  by  pofitiou. 
Put  A M = and  let  the  arc  that  meafures  the  little  angle 
MAN  on  the  circle  whole  radius  is  1,  = 0 : then 


is  plain  that  the  triangles 


N R = ^ <j>,  and 
is  plain 

angular ; hence 

A M x MR 


NR  = 5,  and  MN  = J + : It 

M N R and  M A P are  equi- 
M P (for  which  we  (hall  write  p)  = 


e<p 


again,  becaufe  A M2  = M O2 

M N v‘e  + e r 

+ O A2  - 2 M O.  O P2  and  A N2  = N O2  + A O2- 
2 N O.  O Qj  therefore,  fince  MO  = O N,  N A2  — MA'1 
= 2 M O x (OP-O  2 M O x fNC^-MP } that 
is,  in  fymbols,  writing  R for  M Q,  2 ^ — 2 R p : Hence 

1L 

R = ; , a formula  of  eafy  application. 

The  nature  of  the  evolute  will  be  known  from  the  value# 
of  the  radius  vedtor  A O,  arid  the  perpendicular  upon  the 
tangent  A F'.  Now 


A P = V?—p*  : and  A O — 


\/  mo2-2Mo.mp+ma2U  tt-ilLp. 

=?\/  — — 2 A 


+ »• 


+ 1 

f P t 

In  the  logarithmic  fpiral,  all  the  radii  vefiores  cut  the  curve 
in  the  fame  angle  : let  this  conftant  angle  be  denoted  by  m 5 
p * i 

then,  in  this  curve,  — = fin.  m,  and-L=  x : whence 

§ • hn.  m. 

P 

. / . cof.  m. 

AO={  x \/ 1 — p x ? ; therefore  MAO 

>s  a right-angled  triangle  ; and  the  angle  A O M,  which  the 
radius  vedtor  of  the  evolute  makes  with  the  curve  of  the 
evolute,  is  conftantly  equal  to  the  given  angle  m,  or  to  the 
angle  which  the  radius  vedtor  of  the  involute  makes  with 
the  curve  of  the  involute.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  in- 
ftance of  the  logarithmic  fpiral,  the  evolute  is  not  only  firm- 
Jar  to  the  involute,  but  it  is  precifely  the  very  fame  curve  in 
a different  pofition.  James  Bernouilli  firft  difeovered  this 
curious  property  ; and,  admiring  the  conftant  reprodudtion 
of  the  fame  curve  by  repeated  evolutions,  he  defired  that  a 
logarithmic  fpiral  fhould  be  engraved  on  his  tomb-ftone, 
with  the  infeription  eadem  mutata  refurgo. 

Curvature,  Variation  of.  See  Variation. 

Curvature,  Double , is  ufed  for  the  curvature  of  a 
line,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  not  fituated  in  the  fame 
plane. 

CU RUCHE;  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 

province 
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•province  of  Alentejo,  diftridl  of  A viz,  with  a population  of 
2400  inhabitants. 

CURUCUI,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  to  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of Trogon  ; whichfee. 

CURVE,  in  Geometry.  The  original  idea,  from  which  all 
our  notions  of  geometrical  magnitudes  are  derived,  is  that 
of  a folid.  TVom  the  idea  of  a folid,  vve  get  the  notion  of  a 
furface,  which  is  the  boundary  of  a folid  ; and  in  like  man- 
ner, from  the  idea  of  a furface,  we  derive  thejiotion  of  a line, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  a furface,  and  poffeft'es  length  only 
without  breadth  or  thicknefs. 

Straight  Line. 

The  fimpleft  fortsoflir.es  are  thofe  which  are  called  ftraight, 
or  right,  lines.  The  idea  of  a ftraight  line  is  of  io  fimple 
and  uncompounded  a nature,  that  it  appears  difficult,  if  it  be 
poffible,  to  make  it  clearer  by  any  delcription  or  definition. 
It  will  certainly  not  be  maintained  that  Euclid  hasfucceeded 
in  his  attempt  to  define  a ftraight  line,  when  he  fays  that 
it  is  fuch  a line  as  “ lies  evenly  between  its  extreme 
points  for  the  phrafe  here  ufed  does  not  convey  a more 
clear  and  precife  meaning  than  the  word Jlralght , which  it  is 
intended  to  define.  We  apprehend  that  the  mod  philofo- 
phical  courfe  to  purfue  in  this  cafe  is  to  omit  defining  what 
cannot  be  made  clearer  by  definition  ; and  fairly  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  whoever  underftands  the  Engliih  language 
muft  have  a diftindl  idea  of  the  meaning  which  the  word 
Jlralght  is  intended  to  convey.  Ail  the  purpofes  of  geome- 
try will  be  anfwered  by  Hating  as  an  axiom,  or  felf-evident 
inference  from  the  idea  of  a ftraight  lire,  that  particular  pro- 
perty which  is  fekdled  to  be  the  foundation  of  fcientific  rea- 
foiling.  And  this  is  in  effeft  what  Euclid  has  done  ; for 
none  of  his  conclufions  are  drawn  from  his  definition,  but 
thoy  all  binge  on  the  10th  axiom,  which  is  an  inference  ob- 
-vioufly  flowing  from  the  notion  we  have  of  ftraight  liue6. 

Curve  Line. 

It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  give  a direft  definition  of -a  curve 
line  than  of  a ftraight  line.  The  ancient  geometricians 
feem  to  have  extended  the  appellation  of  a curve  line  (xa/*- 
vrt i\n  not  only  to  lines,  fuch  as  the  circle  and  the 

conic  feftions,  that  have  a regular  and  continued  curvature, 
but  alfo  to  lines  made  up  of  feveral  contiguous  ftraight  lines 
in  different  directions;  and  even  to  mixed  lines  compofed 
partly  of  ftraight,  and  partly  of  curve  lines.  We  fhall  ex- 
clude fuch  Angular  combinations  from  theclafs  of  curves  by- 
defining  a curve  line  to  be  “ that  which  is  neither  a ftraight 
line,  nor  compofed  of  ftraight  lines.” 

The  ftraight  line  and  the  circle,  the  fimpleft  of  all  the 
curves,  are  the  fubje&s  of  the  plane  geometry.  Nex,1-  after 
the  plane  geometry,  the  ancient  geometricians  ranked  the 
theory  of  the  conic  feftions,  of  which  we  have  treated  in  its 
proper  place.  Thefe  two  branches  comprehend  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  geometry  ; a very  few  curves,  devifed 
for  the  folution  of  particular  problems,  and  forming  no  con- 
nected theory,  do  not  deferve  to  be  diftinguilhed  as  a fepa- 
rate  branch.  The  moll  noted  of  the  curves  here  alluded  to 
are  the  following  : the  fpiral  of  Archimedes  ; the  con- 

choid of  Nicomedes  ; the  ciffoid  of  Diodes ; and  the  quad- 
tatrix  of  Dinoftratus. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  notice  in  this  place  a claffification 
of  lines  laid  down  by  the  ancient  mathematicians  in  their 
treatifes  on  geometrical  loci.  The  molt  fimple  of  the  local 
propoiitions,  comprehending  fuch  as  related  to  the  circle, 
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they  called  loci  plant ; the  more  complex  proportions,  de- 
pending on  the  conic  fe&ions,  they  termed  Ion  folid i ; and 
all  other  local  propoiitions,  which  they  could  not  reduce  to 
one  or  other  ot  thefe  two  claffes,  they  comprehended  under 
the  generic  name  of  loci  lineares,  in  the  inveftigation  of 
which  they  had  made  no  advances.  Pappus,  li'o.  vii. 

The  inftance  of  the  “ Locus  ad  reElas ” will  ferve  to  il- 
luftrate  what  is  here  faid.  In  this  locus,  a certain  num- 
ber of  ftraight  lines,  as  four  or  fix,  are  fuppofed  to 
be  given  by  pofition  ; it  is  fuppofed  too  that  ftraight 
lines  are  drawn  from  a point  to  cut  each  of  the  lines 
given  by  pofition  in  a given  angle  ; further,  in  the  cafe 
of  four  lines  given  by  pofition,  the  ratio  of  the  rectangle 
contained  by  two  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  point  to  cut 
the  lines  given  by  pofition,  to  the  redangle  contained  by  the 
other  two,  is  to  be  a given  ratio  ; and,  in  the  cafe  of  fix  lines 
given  by  pofition,  the  ratio  of  the  folid  contained  by  three 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  point  to  cut  the  lines  given  by 
pofition,  to  the  folid  contained  by  the  other  three,  is  to  be  a 
given  ratio  ; then  the  queftion  is  to  inveftigate  from  thefe 
data  the  nature  of  the  line  that  the  point  will  touch.  The 
cafe  of  four  right  lines  given  by  pofition  (locus  ad  quatuor 
reclas)  fell  within  the  compafs  of  the  ancient  geometry, 
and  it  was  fliewn  in  general  to  be  a locus  folldus  ; but,  in 
particular  ftates  of  the  data,  it  might  become  a locus  planus  ; 
that  is,  in  this  cafe,  the  point  touched  a conic  fection,  and  in 
particular  circumftances,  a circle,  or  a right  line.  But,  in  the 
cafe  of  lix  right  lines  given  by  pofition  (locus  ad /px  reSas ) , 
the  inveftigation  furpafled  the  limits  of  the  ancient  geometry  ; 
and  the  propofition  fell  into  the  unknown  clafs  of  loci  li- 
neares. 

It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Des  Cartes  that  the  general  pro- 
perties of  curve  lines  can  be  confidered  as  forming  a feparate 
branch  of  the  mathematical  feienecs.  This  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher  and  mathematician  firft  pointed  out  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry  ; and,  by  this  happy  thought,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  modern  improvements  in  ana- 
lysis. For  it  requires  only  a fuperficial  view  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  mathematics  to  fliew  that  the  chief  modern  difeove- 
ries  have  originated  from  refearches  into  the  properties  of 
curve  lines. 

Let  A B (slnalyfis,  Plate  VI.  Jig.  t.)  be  a right  line  given 
by  pofition,  and  A a given  point  in  it  ; from  A draw  A C 
making  a given  angle  with  A B,  and  let  PM,  drawn  from 
the  point  P,  be  parallel  to  A C.  Then  the  pofition  of  the 
point  P will  be  perfectly  afeertained  when  we  fhall  have  deter- 
mined thefe  four  things:  viz,,  the  length  of  the  line  A M ; 
the  length  of  the  line  PM;  whether  A M lies  on  the  right 
or  the  left  of  the  point  A ; and  whether  P M is  above' or 
below  the  line  A B. 

A mathematical  curve  line  may  be  confidered  as  a feries 
of  points,  all  of  which  are  poflefled  of  fome  common  pro- 
perty. What  is  called  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  merely 
the  algebraical  expreffion  of  the  relation  that  muft  necef- 
farily  fubfift  between  the  lengths  of  the  lines  A M and  MP, 
in  order  that  the  point  P may  have  the  property  which 
is  characteriftical  of  the  curve  line-  This 'equation  puts  it 
in  our  power  to  find  the  length  of  one  of  the  lines,  as  M P, 
when  the  length  of  the  other,  A M,  is  given  ; and,  the  ft> 
veral  points  of  the  curve,  that  correfpond  to  any  propofed 
portions  of  the  fixed  line  AB,  are  by  this  means  determined, 
as  far  as  the  two  firft  of  the  conditions  enumerated  above 
are  concerned. 

The  line  A B is  called  the  axis  of  the  abfeiflas. 

The 
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The  portion  of  the  axis,  A M,  is  called  an  ahfcifTa ; and 
the  fixed  point,  A,  is  called  the  origin  of  the  abfciffas. 

The  line  PM,  parallel  to  A C,  is  called  an  ordinate  of 
the  curve.  The  ordinates  are  underttood  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  unlefs  the  contrary  be  exprelsly  men- 
tioned. 

A point  of  a curve  is  fometimes  determined  by  two 
lines,  as  P M and  P N,  drawn  from  it  parallel  to  two  axes, 
A B and  A C : in  this  cafe,  P M and  .f  N are  called  co-or- 
dinates; and  the  point  A,  where  the  axes  crofs,  is  called 
the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates. 

We  fhall  denote  the  abfciffa,  A M,  by  the  algebraical 
fymbol  x,  and  the  correfponding  ordinate  by  the  fyrnbol  y. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  regards  the  pofition  of 
the  abfciffas  in  rcfpeft  of  the  point  A ; and  the  pofition  of 
the  ordinates  in  refpeft  of  the  axis  A B.  On  this  head  the 
rules  of  analylisare  clear  and  explicit  ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  juft  and  accurate.  But  although  thefe  rules 
fuggeft  themfelves  readily  enough  in  the  application  of  al- 
gebra to  geometry,  and  there  has  been  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion about  them,  yet  no  author,  that  we  know  of,  has  Pro- 
ceeded in  deducing  them,  in  a perlpicuons  manner,  from  firft 
principles.  The  doftrine  of  negative  quantities  comes  into 
play  here;  a‘ doftrine  concerning  which  much  has  been 
written  that  is  vague,  much  that  is  fubtile,  nothing  that  is 
very  clear  and  fatisfa&ory.  The  author  that  appears  to 
have  approached  neareft  to  the  unravelling  of  this  part  ot 
the  theory  of  curve  lines  is  M.  Carnot,  in  his  “ Geometric 
de  Pofition, ” (See  particularly  the  Difcours  Prelimi- 
naire)  ; to  which  treatife  we  refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are 
pleafed  with  difquifitions  of  this  kind. 

Adopting  the  received  doctrine  of  pofitive  and  negative 
■quantities,  as  laid  down  by  the  writers  on  algebra  ; all  the 
pofitive  abfciffas  arc  to  be  fet  off  on  one  fide  of  the  point  A, 
Fig.  i.  as  on  the  right-hand  fide  ; then  it  will  follow  of 
courfe,  that  the  negative  abfciffas,  which  are  of  an  oppofite 
nature  to  the  pofitive  ones,  muft  be  fet  off  on  the  left-hand 
fide  of  the  fame  point.  In  like  manner,  all  the  pofitive 
ordinates,  whether  they  correfpond  to  pofitive  abfciffas  or 
to  negative  ones,  are  to  be  drawn  on  one  fide  of  the  line 
A B,  as  on  the  upper  fide  of  it ; and,  then,  all  the  negative 
ordinates,  whether  they  correfpond  to  pofitive  abfcifias  or 
negative  ones,  muft  neceflarily  be  drawn  below  the  line 
A B.  Thus  a pofitive  ordinate,  that  correfponds  to  a po- 
iitive  abfciffa,  will  be  placed  above  the  line  A B,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  point  A,  as  MP;  and  a negative  ordi- 
nate, that  correfponds  to  fuch  an  abfciffa,  will  be  placed 
below  the  line  A B,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  point  A,  as 
M P‘ : and,  again,  a pofitive  ordinate,  that  correfponds  to  a 
negative  abfciffa,  will  be  placed  on  the  left-hand  of  the 
point  A,  above  the  line  A P,  as  mp-,  and  a negative  ordi- 
nate, that  correfponds  to  fuch  an  abfciffa,  will  be  placed  on 
the  left-hand  of  the  point  A,  below  the  line  A B,  as  mp\ 
Thus  the  equation  of  the  curve,  which  expreffes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  lengths  of  the  abfciffas  and  the  correfponding 
ordinates,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fufficient,  with  the  help  of 
the  directions  juft  laid  down,  to  fix  the  relative  pofitions  of 
the  fame  lines ; becaufe  the  rules  for  refolving  algebraic 
equations  not  only  inveftigate  the  numerical  values  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  but  likewife  determine  the  figns  that 
muft  be  prefixed  to  thefe  values. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  what  are  called  impofiible,  or 
imaginary,  roots  in  algebra,  have  no  place  in  the  theory  of 
curve  lines.  Thefe  myfterious  quantities  have  no  corre= 
fpondent  exprtfiion  in  geometry.  When  a known  value, 
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pofitive  or  negative,  is  given  to  the  abfciffa,  then  every  real 
value  of  the  ordinate  deduced  from  thence,  whether  pofitive 
or  negative,  will  determine  a point  in  the  curve  by  being 
placed  in  its  proper  pofition  ; but  the  impoffible  values  of 
the  ordinate  only  mark  that  we  are  paft  the  limits  of  the 
curve,  and  that  we  have  been  feeking  for  it,  where  it  is  not 
to  be  found. 

Figure  of  Curve  Lines. 

The  connexion  between  the  algebraic  values  of  the  ah' 
feiffas  and  ordinates,  and  their  different  pofitions,  being  a 
capital  point  in  the  geometry  of  curve  lines,  we  fhall  endea- 
vour to  illuffrate  it  by  a few  examples. 

1.  Fig.  2.  Let  the  equation  of  the  curve  b epx  — y". 
The  general  value  of  y,  in  this  equation,  is  = ± V px. 
And  here  we  fee  that  there  are  no  ordinates  correlponding 
to  the  negative  abfciffas:  for,  when  x is  made  negative,  the 
value  of  y becomes  impoffible  ; there  will,  then,  be  no  part 
of  the  curve  on  the  negative  fide  of  the  origin  of  the  ab- 
fciffas. It  appears  alfo  that,  for  every  pofitive  abfciffa 
there  will  be  two  ordinates,  both  equal  in  iength,  the  one 
pofitive,  and  the  other  negative.  Hence,  it  is  plain,  that 
this  curve  will  be  one  continuous  line,  having  two  legs  unit- 
ing in  the  origin  of  the  abfciffas,  extending  indefinitely  on 
both  Tides  of  the  pofitive  part  of  the  axis,  and  receding 
conftantly  from  it. 

This  curve  is  no  other  than  a conic  parabola,  of  which  p 
is  the  principal  parameter.  The  fame  obfervations  will 
equally  apply  to  all  curves  included  in  the  general  equation 
p x"  = ym,  wdren  n is  an  odd,  and  m an  even  number,  and 
m is  greater  than  n;  fuch  a?,  p x3  =_y4,  p x3  = y 6,  &c. 

For  the  greater  precifion  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  a curve,  whofe  equation  is  p xn  = ym,  will  be  concave, 
or  convex  to  the  axis,  according  as  m is  greater  or  lefs  than 
n.  When  in  and  n are  equal,  the  equation  belongs  to  a 
ftraight  line. 

2.  Fig.  3 . Let  the  equation  of  the  curve  be  p"x  = y3 ; the 

general  value  of y is  = 'yFl cl?*  It  appears,  from  this  expref- 

iion  of  the  value  of  y,  that  there  is  only  one  pofitive  ordi- 
nate for  every  pofitive  abfciffa  ; and  only  one  negative  or- 
dinate for  every  negative  abfciffa.  Therefore  this  curve 
will  confift  of  two  branches,  uniting  in  the  origin  of  the 
abfciffas,  and  extending  indefinitely  in  oppofite  dire&ioris  ; 
the  one  above  the  axis  of  the  abfciffas,  and  the  other  below 
it. 

The  fame  will  be  the  cafe  with  every  curve  included  in 
the  general  equation  p xn  = ym,  when  n and  m are  both  odd 
numbers. 

Point  of  contrary  Flexure. 

It  is  plain  that  curves  of  this  kind  have  their  curvatures 
turned  in  oppofite  dire&ions;  for  if  the  concavity,  or  con- 
vexity, of  one  branch  be  toward  the  right,  the  concavity, 
or  convexity  of  the  other  branch,  will  be  toward  the  left. 
In  this  cafe,  the  curve  is  faid  to  undergo  a contrary  flexure ; 
and  the  point,  where  the  changeutakes  place,  is  called  a point 
of  contrary  flexure. 

3.  Fig.  4.  Let  the  curve  be  expreffed  by  the  equation 

p x1  — y3.  The  general  value  of  y is  = p In  this  ir,~ 

ftance  the  ordinates  are  all  pofitive  whether  x be  pofitive  or 
negative;  and  thus  there  is  no  part  of  the  curve  below  tire 
axis  of  the  abfciffas.  This  uurve  will  confift  of  two 
branches  diverging  from  the  origin-  of  the  abfciffas,  and 
both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  axis. 

A like  figure  belongs  to  all  curves  included  in  the  equa- 
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tion  p xn  — y™,  when  n is  an  even,  and  m an  odd  number, 
and  m is  greater  than  n. 

Cufpis. 

When  a curve  is  refle&cd  back,  as  happens  in  the  prefent 
inftance  at  the  origin  of  the  abfeiffas,  the  point  where  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  takes  place  is  called  a 
cufpis,  or  point  of  reflection.  The  marquis  de  L’Hopital 
diftinguifhes  points  of  reflexion  into  two  kinds;  the  firlt 
kind  is  when  the  convexities  of  the  curve,  before  and  after 
the  cufpis,  are  turned  toward  each  other,  as  in  the  inftances 
we  have  jult  been  cOnfldering;  the  fecond  kind  (fig.  (.)  is 
when  the  convexity  of  the  part  of  the  curve  on  one  fide  of 
the  cufpis  is  turned  toward  the  concavity  of  the  part  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  cufpis.  The  fecond  kind  of  cufpis  was 
difputed  by  fome  mathematician-' ; but  inflances  where  it 
aCfually  takes  place  were  produced  by  D’Alembert,  and  it 

mult  now  be  admitted  The  equation  [ay — ~ — — 

is  an  inftance  of  a curve  having  a cufpis  of  the  fecond  kind 
at  the  origin  of  the  abfeiffas. 

The  feveral  cafes  which  we  have  gone  through  deferve 
particular  notice;  and  indeed  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
elementary  propofitions  in  the  theory  of  curve  lines.  For, 
by  proper  transformations,  they  will  enable  us  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  curvature  at  any  propofed  point  in  any 
curve.  To  do  this,  we  mull  make  the  point  of  the  curve 
the  origin  of  the  abfeiffas,  and  take,  for  the  axis,  the  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  curve  ; then  the 
relation  that  fubfilts  between  the  abfeiffas  and  the  ordi- 
nates, when  both  are  very  Imall,  or  in  a nafeent  Hate,  will, 
for  the  mod  part,  coincide  with  one  or  other  of  the  cafes 
above  enumerated  ; and  thus  we  (hall  difeover  whether  the 
curvature  is  continued  without  interruption,  or  a contrary 
flexure,  or  a cufpis,  takes  place  at  the  propofed  point. 

Conchoid. 

4.  As  an  inftance  of  a more  complex  figure,  let  there  be 
propofed  the  conchoid  (fig.  6.)  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
the  equation  is,  x"  y2  — {a2  — x'2)  x (b  — x)2.  The  general 

value  of  the  ordinate  is,  y = i V a2 — x 2 x • Here, 

x 

when  x = 0,  the  ordinate  is  infinitely  great ; therefore,  if 
A K be  drawn  through  the  origin  of  the  abfeiffas  parallel 
to  the  ordinates,  that  line  will  no  where  meet  the  curve. 
But,  for  every  pofitive  value  of  x how  fmall  foever,  it  is 
plain  that  there  correfpond  two  equal  ordinates,  one  pofi- 
tive and  the  other  negative  ; therefore  the  curve  will  confift 
©f  two  equal  branches,  one  above  and  the  other  be'ow  the 
axis  of  the  abfeiffas,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  line  A K 
than  any  aflignable  diftance,  but  no  where  meet  it.  A right 
line,  fuch  as  A K,  to  which  a curve  continually  approaches 
but  never  meets,  is  called  an  afymptote. 

The  points,  in  which  a curve  will  cut  the  axis  of  the 
abfeiffas,  wili  be  determined  by  puttingyr  = o,  and  feeking 
the  values  of  x in  the  rcfulting  equation.  In  the  prefent 
inftance,  when  y — o,  then  ( a 2 — x2)  x (x — b ) = o,  whence 
x — + a,  and  x = b : therefore,  fuppofing  a to  be  greater 
than  b,  make  A D and  A E each  = a,  and  A B = b ; and 
B,  D,  E,  will  be  the  points  in  which  the  curve  will  meet 
the  axis.  It  is  plain  that  the  two  branches  of  the  curve 
both  pafs  through  the  point  B,  and  meet  again  at  the  point 
D,  beyond  which  there  is  no  part  of  the  curve  on  the  po- 
fitive tide  of  A : for  the  ordinates  change  their  figns  when 
«>  from  being  lefs  than  b,  becomes  greater  than  b $ and  they 


are  impoffible  when  x is  taken  greater  than  a ■ To  examine 
the  figure  of  the  curve  on  the  negative  fide  of  the  origin  of 
the  abfeiffas,  write  — x for  -f  x in  the  expreflion  for  y,  then 

y = i V a2  — x2  X — - : whence  it  is  eafy  to  infer  that 

x 

the  curve  will  confift  of  two  infinite  branches,  uniting  at  E, 
and  extending  on  oppolite  fides  of  the  axis  along  the  fame 
afymptote  as  before. 

The  part  of  the  curve  between  B and  D is  called  a 
nodus. 

A point,  fuch  as  B,  where  two  branches  of  a curve  in- 
terfedf,  is  called  a punblum  duplex.  In  like  manner,  when 
three  branches  of  a curve  pafs  through  one  and  the  fame 
point,  that  is  called  a punttum  triplex.  When  a punblutn 
multiplex  takes  place,  there  is  always  a certain  number  of 
equal  values  of  y correfponding  to  one  value  of  x : but  the 
converfe  muft  not  always  be  inferred.  Thus,  when  two 
points  of  fedftion  coalefce  into  one  point  of  contaif,  there  is 
no  punflum  duplex  but  if  the  equality  of  the  ordinates  full 
remains,  however  the  equation  of  the  curve  be  transformed, 
or  to  whatever  axis  the  ordinates  be  referred,  then  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty  that  there  is  a punQum  multiplex , ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  equal  ordinates. 

When  a—b,  then  the  points  B and  D (fg.  7.)  come 
together,  the  nodus  difappears,  and  there  is  a cufpis  at  B. 

When  a is  lefs  than  b,  the  curvature  at  D (fg.  8.)  is 
continued  without  interruption,  and  there  is  neither  a nodus 
nor  a cufpis. 

5.  Let  there  be  now  propofed  the  curve  vvhofe  equation 
is  ay*  = ( x + b)  {x2  — a2).  The  general  exprefiion  of  the 


ordinate  is  y — ± 


a/  (x  + b)  ( .v 2 — a2 


The  values  of  x. 


V a 


correfponding  to  y = o,  are  + a,  — a,  and  — b (fg.  9.): 
therefore  make  A B and  A C each  equal  to  a,  and  AD=^, 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  a ) : then  the  curve 
will  cut  the  axis  at  the  points  B,  C,  and  D.  There  are  no 
ordinates  correfponding  to  fuch  abfeiffas  as  are  lefs  than  a : 
therefore  there  is  no  part  of  the  curve  between  A and  C, 
nor  between  A and  B.  When  x is  pofitive  and  greater 
than  a,  the  correfponding  ordinates  will  increafe  as  .v.  in- 
creafes ; and  the  curve,  on  the  pofitive  fide  of  A,  will  con- 
fift of  two  infinite  legs  uniting  at  B.  When  x is  negative, 

V (b  — x)  ( x 2 — a2  , , 

theny  = ;£ — : whence  it  appears  that 

a/  a 

there  will  be  an  oval,  or  a curve  enclofing  fpace,  correfpond- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  axis  between  C and  D. 

An  oval,  fuch  as  that  juft  mentioned,  which  is  placed 
apart  from  the  other  branches  of  the  curve,  is  called  an 

ova/is  conjugates. 

As  b approaches  nearer  to  a in  value,  the  part  of  the  axis 
C D,  to  which  the  oval  correfponds,  becomes  lefs  and  lefs ; 
and  when  b is  exactly  equal  to  a (fg.  10.),  then  the  oval 
contrails  into  a fingle  point ; which  is,  neverthelefs,  to  be 
reckoned  a part  of  the  whole  curve  belonging  to  the  equa- 
tion ay2  — (x  + a)  (x2  — a2).  A fingle  point  of  this  fort, 
which,  though  it  is  detached  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
curve,  yet  fatisfies  the  equation  of  the  curve,  is  called  a 
punblum  cenjugatum. 

Clajff  cation  of  Lines. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  examples  that  have  been  adduced, 
the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  refpe&ing  the  figure  of 

curve 


CURVE, 


curve  lines  have  been  briefly  noticed.  To  the  reader,  who 
is  pleafed  with  this  fpeculation,  and  wifhes  to  purfue  it  fur- 
ther, we  recommend  the  perufal  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
“ Enumeratio  Linearum  tertii  Ordinis.”  When  the  fcope 
of  this  doctrine  is  confidered,  it  is  plain  that  a curve  line  may 
be  employed  to  exhibit  the  correlative  magnitudes  of  any 
two  indeterminate  quantities,  which  depend  upon  one  an- 
other in  fuch  a manner,  that,  when  any  values  of  the  one 
* are  affumed,  the  correfponding  values  ot  the  other  may  be 
thence  computed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  given  values  of 
one  of  the  indeterminate  quantities  mull  be  made  the  abfciffa9 
of  the  curve  ; and  then  the  correfponding  values  of  the  other 
will  become  the  ordinates.  Thus  the  number  of  curve  lines 
is  infinitely  great.  Hence  it  is  neceffary  to  introduce  order 
into  the  ftudy  of  this  lubjeft,  by  proper  clafiification. 

The  great  divifion  of  lines  is  into  geometrical  and  me- 
ehanical. 

Geometrical  Lines. 

The  clafs  of  geometrical  lines  comprehends  all  thofe  in 
which  the  relation  between  the  abfciffas  and  the  correfpond- 
ing ordinates  is  expreffed  by  a finite  algebraic  equation  : 
fuch  are  all  the  curves  in  the  preceding  examples.  This 
clafs  comprehends  the  (Iraight  line. 

Mechanical  Curves. 

The  mechanical  curve  lines  are  all  thofe  in  which  the 
relation  of  the  abfciffas  and  ordinates  cannot  be  expreffed  by 
a finite  algebraic  equation.  The  moft  remarkable  quantities, 
which  cannot  be  algebraically  expreffed  in  finite  terms,  are 
the  lengths  of  circular  arcs  and  logarithms:  and  it  i3  on 
thefe  quantities  that  the  moll:  noted  of  the  mechanical  curves 
depend.  The  cycloid  and  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes  are  in- 
itances  of  mechanical  curves  derived  from  the  circle  : the 
logarithmic  curve  is  an  inllanee  of  one  derived  from  loga- 
rithms ; and  the  logarithmic  fpiral  is  an  inllanee  of  one  de- 
pending equally  upon  circular  lines  and  logarithms,  It  has 
not  been  found  requffite  to  fubdivide  the  mechanical  curves 
into  fubordinate  claffes. 

Algebraic  and  Tranfeendent. 

Many  authors  life  the  words  algebraic  and  tranfeendent , in 
place  of  geometrical  and  mechanical , introduced  by  Des- 
Cartes : and,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  diftinciion  fig- 
nified  refers  folely  to  the  nature  of  the  equations  which  cha- 
ra&erife  the  curves,  it  mult  be  allowed  that  the  former  terms 
feem  to  be  more  appropriate  than  the  latter.  Leibnitz  gave 
the  name  of  curva  interfeendentes  to  a clafs  which  he  con- 
fidered as  holding  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  alge- 
braical and  tranfeendent  curves.  This  clafs  comprehended 
fuch  as  had  furd  exponents  in  their  equations  : as,  far  inltance, 


Orders  of  Algebraic  Lines. 

The  clafs  of  algebraic  lines,  which,  on  account  of  their 
mutual  affinity,  are  alone  capable  of  general  dilcuffion,  are 
fubdivided  into  orders  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
equations.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  remarked,  that  the  de- 
gree of  any  term  of  an  equation  depends  only  on  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  indeterminate  quantities,  and  not  at  all  upon 
the  invariable  or  given  coefficients;  but  it  muff  be  carefully 
obterved,  that  the  degrees  of  fuch  terms,  as  involve  the  two 
indeterminate  quantities,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  the  fums  of 
the  exponents  of  both.  Thus  all  the  terms,  A,  xy,  y2,  are 
homogeneous,  and  equally  of  the  fecond  degree  ; all  thefe, 


x3,  x2y,  xy*,  y 3,  are  of  the  third  degree  • all  thefe,  ,\-4,  .v’gi 
Ay2,  xy',  jy4,  are  of  the  fourth  degree.  When  the  equa- 
tion of  a line  is  freed  from  rational  fractions,  and  from  furds, 
then  its  order,  or  genus,  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  exponent 
of  the  homogeneous  terms  of  the  higheff  degree  contained 
in  it. 

Complete  Equation. 

The  equation  of  a line  is  complete  when  it  contains  all 
the  homogeneous  terms  that  charafterife  its  order,  and  all 
thofe  of  all  the  inferior  degrees.  Thus  the  complete  equa- 
tions of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  order’s  of  lines  are  a* 
follow  : 

iff  order,  a x -f-  by  + c = o. 

2d  order,  a A + l xy  + c y2  -\-dx-\-ey-\-f  — o. 

3d  order,  a x3  + h x2  y -j-  c x y2  + d y1  -f-  e x2  + f x y -f 
gy2  + h x + ky  + / = o. 

Thefe  equations  plainly  comprehend  all  the  poffible  va- 
rieties of  one  order  ; and  what  can  be  proved  to  be  true  of  a 
line  expreffed  by  a complete  equation,  muff  be  admitted  to 
be  a general  property  of  all  lines  of  that  order.  This  diltri- 
bution  of  lines  comprehends  the  ftraight  line,  which  forms 
the  firff  order.  Some  authors,  excluding  the  ftraight  line, 
give  the  name  of  curves  of  the  firft  order  to  the  fame  clafs 
which  have  been  ranked  as  lines  of  the  fecond  order;  and, 
in  like  manner,  they  call  curves  of  the  fecond  order  what 
have  been  ranked  as  lines  of  the  third  order. 

Number  of  Terms  of  a complete  Equation. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  number  of  terms  that  an 
equation  will  contain  when  it  is  complete  : becaufe  this  alone 
is  fufficient  to  determine  the  number  of  points  through, 
which  it  is  poffible  to  deferibe  a curve  line  of  any  propofed 
order.  Now  the  number  of  homogeneous  terms  of  the 
«th  degree  is  plainly  n + 1 ; and  becaufe  a complete  equa- 
tion of  the  ?zth  order  contains  all  the  homogeneous  term? 
of  all  the  degrees  that  can  enter  into  it,  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  the  terms  muff  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arithmetical 

feries,  (n  - f 1)  + n + («  — 1)  + (n  — 2) + 1 ; 

n -j-  2 

which  fum  is  equal  to  (n  + 1)  x . The  number  of 

2 

the  coefficients  of  a complete  equation  is  apparentlv  the 
fame  as  the  number  of  the  terms  : but  it  is  to  be  oblerved, 
that  one  of  the  coefficients  may  be  made  to  difappear  by 
divifion  ; fo  that,  in  reality,  the  number  of  arbitrary  coeffi- 
cients is  one  lefs  than  the  number  of  the  terms,  and  it  ia 
ri1  + ^ n 

therefore  equal  to : — . And  if  as  many  points  be  pro- 

pofed as  there  are  arbitrary  coefficients  in  a complete  equa- 
tion of  any  order,  then  the  curve  of  the  fame  order  that  will 
pafs  through  all  thefe  points  will  be  determined.  For,  let 
any  line  at  pleafnre  be  drawn  for  an  axis,  and  let  any  point 
in  it  be  affumed  for  the  origin  of  the  abfciffas,  and  let  ordi- 
nates be  drawn  to  this  axis  in  any  given  angle  ; then  there 
will  be  as  many  known  abfciffas,  with  a known  ordinate  cor- 
refponding to  each,  as  there  are  given  points  ; and  thefe, 
being  refpe&ively  lubffituted  in  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
will  furnifh  an  equal  number  of  equations,  in  which  every 
thing  is  known,  excepting  the  coefficients  of  the  feveral 
terms.  Therefore,  by  proceeding  according  to  the  rules 
for  refolving  fimple  equations  in  algebra,  the  feveral  coeffi- 
cients will  be  found  in  terms  of  the  known  abfciffas  and  or- 
dinates : and  hence  the  equation  of  the  curve  fought  will  be 
completely  determined.  In  this  manner  it  is  proved  that  a 
4 Ik  2 line 
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line  of  the  fecond  order  may  be  defcribed  through  five 
points ; and  one  of  the  third  order  through  nine  points. 

Change  of  the  Axis. 

When  the  equation  of  a curve  is  found  for  any  one  axis, 
it  may  be  transformed  into  another  equation,  in  which  the 
indeterminate  quantities  (hall  denote  the  abfciffas  and  ordi- 
nates of  a new  axis  drawn  at  pleafure.  As  this  is  an  ope- 
ration continually  wanted  in  the  theory  of  curve  lines,  it 
muft  not  be  palled  over  without  explanation.  Let  P, 
(fig.  ii.)  be  a point,  the  pofition  of  which  is  determined  by 
the  abfcilfa  A M = x,  and  the  ordinate  MP=j:  and  let 
A M1  =■  z,  and  PM'  = #,  be  the  abfcifia  and  ordinate  of 
the  fame  point  referred  to  a new  axis  A C,  it  is  required  to 
exprefs  the  firfl:  abfciffa  and  ordinate,  x and  y , by  means  of 
the  new  abfcifia  and  ordinate,  z and  u.  Draw  A 1 N and 
M 1 H parallel  to  A M;  and  A 1 B and  M ' K parallel  to 
P M : put  A B nr  h,  and  A 1 B = k:  let  the  angle  AM  P, 
jn  which  the  firlt  ordinate  cuts  its  axis  be  — m,  and  the  angle 
M P M1,  contained  between  the  firfl:  and  the  new  ordinates  be 
= ti,  and  the  angle  M 1 A N,  between  the  two  axes  be  = v: 
then,  obferving  that  the  line  of  the  angle  PM‘H  = fin. 
(in  -f  n),  and  the  fine  of  the  angle  AM‘K=fin.  (m  + v), 
the  following  determinations  are  readily  derived  from  the 
theorem  in  trigonometry  that  the  fides  of  a triangle  are  pro- 
portional to  the  angles  oppofite  to  them  ; viz. 

Sin.  ( m + n ) 

P H = — - x u 

oin.  m. 

* M 1 K = H N = x x 

Sin.  m 

Sin.  (?/2  + v) 


AK 


X z 


Sin.  m. 

M1  H.=  KN  = x u. 

bin.  m 

Hence,  becaufe  A M = A B + A 1 K + K N, 
PM^PH  + HN  + A'B,  we  have  in  fymbols. 


and 


Sin.  (m  -f-  v ) Sin . n 


y = 


Sin.  m 

Sin.  ( m -f-  n ) 


X a + 


X u + 


Sin.  m 
Sin.  v 
Sin.  in 


X u -f-  h 


X * 


-j-  k. 


Sin.  tn 

If  the  ordinate  P M ' is  to  cut  its  axis  at  right  angles, 
the  values  of  x and  y become, 

Sin.Cm+tu  Cof.  [m  + v)  , , 

4 — v X u -f  b 


x = 


X a 


Sin.  m 


Sin.  m 

Cof.  v Sm.  v.  . 

y = X u + ~ X z + k. 


Sin. 


Sin. ; 


And,  if  both  the  firft  and  the  new  ordinates  are  perpen- 
dicular to  their  axes,  then 

x = Cof.  v X z — Sin.  <v  X u + h 
y — Cof.  v X u + Sin.  v x * -f-  k. 

If  thefe  values  of  x and  y be  fubftituted  for  them  in  the 
equation  of  any  curve,  the  refult  will  be  a new  equation  of 
the  fame  curve  referred  to  a new  axis  drawn  at  pleafure. 
But  however  the  axis  of  the  curve  may  be  changed  in  this 
way,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  order  of  the  curve  will  remain 
unalterably  the  fame.  The  two  laft  expreffions  for  x and 
y are  the  moft  ufeful ; they  contain  three  arbitrary  quanti- 
ties, viz.  Sin.  v,  h,  and  h,  which  may  be  determined  fo  as 
bell  to  fuit  the  purpofe  in  hand. 

Subordinate  Species. 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  complete  equations  of  the  fe* 


veral  orders,  with  the  view  of  clafiing  the  fubardinate  fpe* 
cies  contained  in  each. 

Firfi  Order  of  Lines. 

The  complete  equation  of  the  firfl;  order  of  lines  is  a x + 
by  + c — o;  which,  by  changing  the  coefficients  may  be 

brought  to  this  form,  y = ~ x + c.  Plere  there  is  plainly 

no  variety;  for  whatever  changes  be  made  in  the  coefficients 
or  the  figns,  the  locus  of  the  equation  is  equally  in  all  cafes 
a right  line.  It  is  thus  conftrufted.  Fig.  12.  From  the 
origin  of  the  abfciffas  A,  draw  A B parallel  to  the  ordinates, 
and  equal  to  c;  draw  BN  parallel  to  the  axis,  take  B n = a. 
and  make  m n parallel  to  the  ordinates,  and  — b:  then  the 
line  drawn  through  B and  m is  the  locus  of  the  equation,  as 
is  manifeft. 

Second  Order  of  Lines. 

The  fccond  order  of  lines  will  require  more  difcuffion. 
The  complete  equation,  when  the  arbitrary  coefficients  only 
are  retained,  is 

y2-\-2axy-\-bx2  + 2cy-\-2dx-\-e~o. 

This  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

(y  + ax  -f  c)  2 — ( a"  — b ) x"  — 2 ( ac  — d ) x = cQ~ e, 

(A) 

And  there  are  three  cafe3  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; when 
a2  — b is  a pofitive  quantity;  when  it  is  negative;  and  when 
it  is  equal  to  nothing. 

Hyperbola. 

I . Let  a2  — b be  pofitive,  and  = fi1 ; and  let  p2  q = ac  — d: 
then  the  equation  (A)  becomes,  by  fubftitution,  (y a x 
+ c ) 2— - f-  (x  + q)  2=  c2  — e—p2  q2 : let  the  left-hand  fide 
of  this  equation  be  refolved  into  its  factors,  and,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  put  m = p + a,  n = p — a,  r = p q -f  c, 
s — p q — c ; and  the  refuit  will  be,  (y  -)-  m x + r)  x ( y — 
nx  — s)  = c2 — z—p'f)  an  equation  which  may  be  thus 
conftru&ed  : Fig.  13  and  14.  Draw  cde  parallel  to  the 
ordinate  P M,  and  make  c d—  n x Ad,  and  c e — m x 
A d\  and  draw  the  lines  Ac  Q^and  A e R:  make  AH  pa- 
rallel to  the  ordinate  P M,  and  = j-,  alfo  AK  = r;  and 
draw  H L and  K N,  interfecling  in  O,  parallel  to  A Q, 
and  A R.  Then  PN=PM  + MR  + RN=y-fw.v 
+ r,  and  P L = PM  — M — QJL,  = y — n x — s:  there- 
fore PL  x PN=f,-(-/yj  whence  it  is  manifeft  that 
the  curve,  which  is  the  locus  of  the  point  P,  is  a conic  hy- 
perbola, of  which  O L and  O N are  the  afymptotes. 
When  c2 — e — p2  q2  is  a pofitive  quantity,  the  point  P will 
be  without  the  angle  LON:  and,  in  this  cafe,  if  O S be 
drawn  parallel  to  PM  and  = V c'2  — e — p1  q2 ; then  P will  be 
a point  in  the  hyperbola.  But  when  c2  — e — p2  q2  is  a ne- 
gative quantity,  then  P will  be  within  the  angle  LON: 
and  if  F G be  interpofed  between  OL  and  O N,  fo  as  to 
be  parallel  to  PM,  and  — 2 H p2  q2  4-  e — c2;  then  S,  the 
middle  of  F G,  will  be  a point  in  the  hyperbola.  Thus, 
in  every  cafe,  the  general  equation,  when  a2  — b is  pofitive, 
belongs  to  a conic  hyperbola,  which  paffes  through  a given 
point,  and  has  two  given  lines  for  its  afymptotes. 

The  complete  locus,  in  the  former  cafe,  confifts  of  the 
two  oppotite  hyperbolas,  lying  in  the  angles,  adjacent  to 
the  angle  LON;  and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  it  confifts  of 
the  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  contained  in  the  angle  LON, 
and  the  angle  oppofite  to  it. 

If  c2  — e—p2q2=='o,  the  equation  refolves  itfelf  into 
thefe  two,_y  -J-  m x ft-  r = 0,  and y — u x — 1 = 0 j which  are 

the 
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the  equations  tliat  determine  the  pofition  of  the  right  lines 
O L and  O N. 

Under  this  head  are  comprehended  all  cafes  of  the  ge- 
neral equation  where  either  j>2,  or  x2,  or  both  of  them,  are 
wanting. 

Lllipfe. 

11.  When  a'  — b is  a negative  quantity;  put pi  — b — ad, 
and  p‘  q — a c — d,  and  the  equation  (A)  will  become  ( y -f- 
a x + c)"+p"[x  qY  = c1  — e — p'2  q1.  Becaufe  the  left- 
hand  fide  ot  this  equation  is  effentially  pofitive,  confiftency 
requires  that  the  other  fide  of  it  ihould  likewife  be  pofitive; 
and  if  this  condition  be  wanting,  the  inference  is,  that  the 
equation  is  abfurd,  and  cannot  be  conftrudled  at  all. 
Fig.  i^.  Draw  de  parallel  to  the  ordinate  P M,  and  make 
d e — «X  Ai;  and  draw  AeH:  make  AR  parallel  to 
PM,  and  = c,  and  draw  ROG  parallel  to  Aid:  take 
A K = q,  and  draw  K L parallel  to  A R.  Then  P O = 
P M + M H + H O = y + a x -f  c : alfo  K M — A M 

+ AK=*  + ? = ^xLO:  therefore  PO!+  A 


f X 


A e 

1 


A *2 

make  LN  = V c1  — e — p1  q1 ; 


LO!=  c'  — e—p1 

and  L G = ^ . * x L N:  then  P O2  + x L O2 

A e L U" 

— L N2;  whence  it  is  maniftft  that  the  locus  of  the  point 
p is  a conic  ellipfe,  of  which  the  lines  L G and  I,  N,  given 
in  magnitude  and  pofition,  are  two  conjugate  femi-dia- 
imeters. 

Paralola. 

III.  The  remaining  cafe  to  be  confidered  is,  when  ad  — 
i — 0:  the  equation  (A)  becomes  ( y + (ix  + c)5  — 2 
(a  c — d)  x — P — e;  and,  by  putting  2 q =.  a c — d,  and 
4 q r — c1  — e,  it  is  changed  into-  (y  + a x + c) 2 = 4? 
(x  -f  r),  an  equation  belonging  to  a conic  parabola. 
Fig.  16.  Draw  de  and  A R parallel  to  PM;  and  make 
d e = a X AJ,  AR=r,  and  A K = r .•  draw  R O parallel 
to  A e N,  and  K L parallel  to  P M : then  P O = y -f-  a x 

-f-  c,  and  K M = x + r = — — x L O : therefore  P 0! 


Ad 
A e 


A e 

jX  LO;  whence  the  locus  of  the  point  p is  a 


conic  parabola,  having  L O for  one  of  its  diameters,  and 
the  parameter  of  that  diameter  — 4 . — X <7. 

As  every  poffible  cafe  of  the  complete  equation  of  lines 
of  the  fecond  order  falls  under  one  or  other  of  the  three 
heads  we  have  feparately  examined,  it  follows  that  the 
three  curves,  known  by  the  name  of  the  conic  ftdfions, 
comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  this  order  of  lines.  The 
fame  curves  which  the  Greek  geometricians,  nearly  two 
thoufand  years  before  the.  time  of  Des  Cartes,  derived  from 
the  fedtions  of  a folid  cone,  prefent  themfelves  here,  under 
a new  afpeft;  and  their  mutual  affinity,  as  w'ell  as  their 
charadleriftical  differences,  are  as  ftrongly  marked  by  the 
varied  fignification  of  the  fame  algebraic  exprefiion,  as  they 
are  by  the  changes  of  pofition  in  a geometrical  conftruftion. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that  the  nature  of  the ,'highelt 
member  of  the  equation,  and  the  fpecies  of  the  curve  to 
which  that  equation  belongs,  both  depend  on  the  fame 
quantity  a 2 — b:  for  when  a2 — b is  pofitive,  the  higheft 
member  of  the  equation,  or  y2  + 2 axy  + b A,  has  two 
real  binomial  faftors;  and  the  curve  to  which  the  equation, 
in  this  cafe  belongs,  is  the  hyperbola:  when  d1  — b is  po- 
fitive, the  higheft  member  has  no  real  binomial  factors  ; 
and  the  curve  to  which  it  belongs  is  the  ellipfe  ; and.  when 


cr  — b = o,  the  higheil  member  is  a complete  fquare,  or 
has  two  equal  binomial  Ldlors ; and  the  curve  is  the  pa- 
rabola. 

Third  Order  of  Lines. 

Lines  of  the  third  order  are  divided  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
firlt  into  four  principal  divilions,  or  genera;  and  thefe  are 
again  fu'odivided  into  no  lefs  than  feventy-two  different  fpe- 
cies. The  purpofe  of  claffification  is,  in  fome  meafure,  de- 
feated, when  the  number  of  fubordinate  fpecies  becomes  fo 
excellively  great.  It  will  not  be  expedted  that  we  can  enter 
into  any  detail  concerning  a fubjedt  occupying  fo  large  a 
field,  and  which,  after  ail,  mult  be  allowed  to  be  more  cu- 
rious than  ufeful.  The  enumeration  of  the  i 11  u ftrious  author 
is  founded  on  the  varieties  of  figure  that  refulc  from  all  the 
poffible  cafes  of  the  general  equation.  This  principle  of 
claffification  is  certainly  not  a little  arbitrary.  Perhaps  there 
is  lefs  reafon  to  be  furprifed  tliat  a few  cafes  have  been 
omitted,  than  that  fo  complete  an  enumeration  was  made 
with  fo  unfure  a guide.  Mr.  Stirling,  who  has  commented 
on  the  treatife  of  fir  Ifaac,  has  added  four  fpecies  to  thole 
of  his  author:  and  who  will  fay  that  the  enumeration  is  at 
lall  complete? 

Some  mathematicians  have  advanced  a different  principle 
for  fubdividing  the  orders  of  curves,  which,  they  think,  is 
lefs  precarious  than  the  confideration  of  figure.  It  is  founded 
on  the  number  of  branches  which  run  out  to  an  infinite  di~ 
ftance.  And,  as  the  number  of  fuch  branches  depends  oa 
the  number  of  real  binomial  factors  of  that  member  of  the 
equation,  where  the  indeterminate  quantities  rife  to  the 
higheft  dimenfions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  here 
an  analytical  character  fit  to  be  the  balls  of  a fyftematic  ar- 
rangement. This  new  principle  has  the  more  impofing  an 
afpedt,  as  it  fucceeds  completely  for  lines  of  the  fecond 
order  ; where  the  number  of  different  curves,  as  has  already 
been  noticed,  correfponds  exactly  with  the  varieties  of  the 
higheft;  member  of  the  equation  in  regard  to  binomial  fac- 
tors. M.M.  Euler  and  Cramer  have  both  given  a claffifica- 
tion of  lines  of  the  third  order  founded  on  the  number  of- in- 
finite branches;  and  although  they  agree  in  the  firft  or  prin- 
cipal divifions,  yet  they  differ  from  one  another  in  fubdi- 
viding thefe;  for  the  former  claffes  the  whole  order  in  fix- 
teen  genera,  while  the  latter  enumerates  only  fourteen.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  fomething  arbitrary  in 
all  the  clafiifications  of  curve  lines  hitherto  propofed  ; and 
that  mathematicians  have  not  clearly  pointed  out  the  route 
which  is  to  be  followed,  at  leaft  in  what  regards  the  mi- 
nuter fubdivifions. 

General  Properties  of  Curves  of  all  Orders. 

Newton  has  remarked  that  all  geometrical  curve  lines 
have  properties  analogous  to  thofe  which  the  ancient  geo- 
metricians have  demonftrated  of  the  conic  fedlions.  In 
treating  of  fo  extenfive  a fubjeft,  the  nature  of  our  work 
neceffarily  confines  us  to  a general  view  only ; but  as  it  is 
in  tracing  the  properties  of  curve  lines  common  to  all  the 
orders,  that  the  fuperior  power  and  excellence  of  the  alge- 
braic method  is  moft  to  be  admired,  we  muft  not  pafs  over 
fo  interefting  a part  of  the  theroy  of  curve  lines  with  a ge- 
neral remark. 

Refuming  the  general  equation  of  lines  of  the  fecond  or® 
der,  viz. 

-f-  2<zxjr+i«;*4-2fjy-j-2^«:  + e=  o: 

Let  the  pofition  of  a point,  fituated  any  where  in  the  fame 
plane,  and  referred  to  the  fame  axis  as  the  curve,  be  de- 
termined by  the  abfeiffa  p and  the  ordinate  q ; let  a right 
line  (making  an  angle  denoted  by  m with  the  ordinate 
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$0  be  drawn  to  cut  the  curve,  and  let  f denote  the  fer- 
ment of  this  line  between  the  point  and  the  curve  ; let 
« and  y be  the  abfciffa  and  ordinate  of  the  curve  drawn 
xrom  the  extremity  of  £ ; then,  fuppofing  the  ordinates 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  is  plain  that  ^ Sin. 
m — <?  + and  j Cof.  m =■  p + x ; whence  y = % Sin.  m — 
q and  x = f Cof.  m — p ; let  thefe  values  of  x and  y be  fub- 
Hbituted  in  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and,  for  the  lake  of 
brevity,  put, 

A = Sin,  9 m + 2 a Sin.  m Cof.  m.  + b Cof.  * m 

B = Sin  . m p -j-  a Cof.  m p + a Sin.  m q + b Cof.  m q — 
c Sin.  m — d Cof.  m 

C — p9  2 ap  q -p  b q1  — 2 c p — 2 d q e 

then  the  equation  of  the  curve  will  be  transformed  into  the 
following  v 

A — 2 L ^ -f  C = o. 

And  if  the  fame  fubftitutions  be  made  in  an  equation  of 
any  order,  as  the  nth  order,  that  equation  will  be  trans- 
formed into  another  of  this  form 

A?"-B?"-  + C?"-2 ±N  = o. 

Now  three  of  the  terms  of  the  transformed  equation  de- 
ferve  particular  attention.  The  firft  is  the  term  that  con- 
tains the  higheft  power  of  f ; the  coefficient  of  which  de- 
pends only  on  the  angle  m,  in  which  the  line  cuts  the  ordi- 
nates ot  the  curve,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  quantities^)  and  q 
that  determine  the  polition  of  the  point  through  which  the 
line  is  drawn:  the  fecond  is  the  laft  term,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  depends  upon  the  quantities  p and  q.  and  not  at 
all  upon  the  angle  m ; and  the  third  i9  the  fecond  term,  the 
co-efficient  of  which  involves  the  quantities  p and  q fimply, 
without  any  of  their  powers,  or  produfts.  From  thefe 
obfervations,  fome  general  properties  of  curve  lines  may  be 
readily  deduced. 


1.  A right  line  cannot  meet  a curve  line  in  more  points 
than  there  are  units  in  the  number  which  denotes  the  order 
of  the  curve.  For,  in  the  transformed  equation,  if  the 
quantities  p and  q,  and  the  angle  m,  which  determine  the 
pofition  oi  the  cutting  line,  be  fuppofed  to  be  givert,  then 
f will  be  the  unknown  quantity  ■ and  every  value  of  ^ , 
which  fatisfies  the  equation,  will  give  a point  common  to 
the  right  li-ne  and  the  curve;  but  the  number  of  fuch  values 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  exponent  of  the  higheft  power 
of  which,  it  is  plain,  is  the  fame  as  the  number  that  de- 
notes fhe  order  of  the  curve. 

2.  If  there  be  any  number  of  parallel  ftraight  lines,  every 
one  of  which  cuts  the  curve  in  as  many  points  as  there  are 
units  in  the  number  which  denotes  the  order  of  the  curve, 
then  a ftraight  line  may  be  drawn  to  cut  all  the  parallels  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  ffim  of  the  fegments  of  each  of  the 
parallels  on  one  llde  of  the  line  fhali  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
the  legments  of  the  fame  parallel  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
line.  Let  the  co-efficient  of  the  firft  term  of  the  transform- 
ed equation,  containing  the  higheft  power  of  be  taken 
gway  by  divifion,  then 

B , C N 

en~— r-'  + ^r-5 ± -=0: 


A 


an  equation  which,  in  the  prefent  hypothefis,  has  all  its 
roots  real  ; for  they  are  manifeftly  the  fegments  that  lie  be- 
tween the  point  through  which  the  line  is  drawn  and  the 
feveral  points  where  it  cuts  the  curve  ; it  follows,*  from  what 
has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond 

term,  — , will  be  of  this  form  a + bxp  + cxq,  when 

a,  b,  and  c,  are  quantities  that  depend  on  the  angle  m ; 


and  if  we  fuppofe  the  angle  m to  be  given,  then  we  may 
determine  p and  q fo  that  a-\-bxp-\-cXq~o\  in 
which  cafe,  the  fecond  teim  of  the  above  equation  wiil  be 
wanting  ; but  when  the  fecond  term  of  an  algebraic  equa- 
tion is  wanting,  then  the  fum  of  the  pofitive  roots  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  negative  ones  ; that  is,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  the  fum  of  the  fegments,  on  one  fide  of  the  point 
through  which  the  line  is  drawn,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
fegments  on  the  other  fide  of  it;  now  the  equation  a -f-  h 
X p c x <7=o  belongs  to  a right  line,  the  politics  of 
which  depends  on  the  quantities  a,  b,  and  c,  that  is,  on  the 
angle  m ; therefore,  th4e  property  in  queftion  will  take  place 
for  every  line  drawn  to  make  an  angle  equal  to  m with  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve,  provided  it  cut  the  curve  in  the  re* 
quilite  number  of  points. 

The  property  which  is  here  demonftrated  of  all  geome- 
trical curves,  is  analogous  to  what  is  proved  of  lines  ordi- 
nately  applied  to  the  diameters  of  the  conic  feftions ; and 
thus  the  right  line,  determined  by  the  equation  a + b x p 
+ c x q — o,  may,  in  general,  be  called  a diameter;  and 
the  parallels  which  it  cuts  may  be  faid  to  be  ordinately  ap- 
plied to  that  diameter. 

3.  If  a point  be  affumed  in  the  plane  of  a curve,  and  two 
right  lines  be  drawn  through  it,  fo  as  to  be  parallel  to  two 
lines  given  by  polition,  and  both  to  cut  the  curve  in  as  many 
points  as  there  are  units  in  the  number  which  denotes  the 
order  of  the  curve  ; then  the  continued  produft  of  all  the 
fegments  of  one  of  the  light  lines,  between  the  affumed 
point  and  the  feveral  points  where  the  line  cuts  the  curve, 
will  have,  to  the  like  produft  under  the  fegments  of  the 
other  right  line,  the  fame  conftant  ratio,  wherever  the  point 
through  which  the  two  lines  are  drawn,  is  affumed.  Let  p 
and  q denote  the  abfciffa  and  ordinate  that  determine  the 
polition  of  the  affumed  point;  and  let  m be  the  angle  which 
one  of  the  two  right  lines,  drawn  through  the  affumed 
point,  makes  with  q;  then  the  fegments  of  this  line,  be- 
tween the  affumed  point  and  the  teveral  points  of  feftion  of 
the  curve,  will  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 


n 


£ 


which  roots,  in  the  prefent  hypothefis,  will  be  all  real ; 
therefore  the  continued  product  of  the  fame  fegments  will 
N 

be  equal  to-—,  the  laft  term  of  the  equation;  and,  it  is  to 
A. 


be  recollefted,  that  N depends  only  on  p and  q,  and  A,  only 
on  the  angle  m.  In  like  manner,  if  m'  denote  the  angle 
which  the  other  right  line  makes  with  q,  then  the  continued 
produft  of  the  fegments  of  this  line  will  be  equal  to 
N 

— — ; where  N is  the  fame  as  before,  and  A1  is  derived  from 

the  angle  m\  in  the  fame  manner  that  A is  derived  from  the 
angle  m ; therefore  the  firft  produft  is  to  the  fecond  produft 

N N 1 1 .......  j 

as  — to  -r-Ti  or  as  — to  — r-. ; a ratio  which  plainly  de- 


A 


A A‘ 


pends  only  on  the  angles  m and  m\  and  remains  the  fame  fo 
long  as  the  two  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  two  lines  given 
by  pofition. 

Many  other  general  properties  of  cu-we  lines  might  be 
deduced  from  the  transformation  we  have  here  ufed  ; but 
we  have  already  enlarged  on  this  fubjeft  as  far  as  our  limits 
will  permit.  The  application  of  fluxions  to  the  drawing  of 
tangents,  determining  the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  and 
other  important  parts  of  the  theory  of  curve  lines,  will  en- 
gage our  attention  in  other  parts  of  our  work.  Such  of 

our 
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our  readers  as  wifla  to  acquire  a profound  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  this  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  may  confult 
Stirling’s  “ Lines  tertii  ordinis  Newtonians  ;”  Maciau- 
rin’s  “ Geometria  Organica;”  and  his  other  works;  the 
flecond  volume  of  Euler’s  “ Introduftio  in  Analyfm  infini-. 
toruirt and  Cramer’s  “ Introduction  a l’aualyfe  des  lignea 
courbes  Algehriques.” 

Curve  of  equable  Approach.  See  ArPRoacu. 

Curve  of  a double  curvature,  or  Curve  having  a double 
curvature,  is  nfed  for  a curve,  all  the  parts  of  which  do  not 
lie  in  the  fame  plane ; that  is,  fuch  as  cannot  be  defcribed 
on  the  fame  plane. 

The  curves  commohly  treated  of  in  geometry,  are  fup~ 
pofe'd  to  be  defcribed,  or  to  have  all  their  point3  placed  in 
the  fame  plane  ; but  if  a curve  be  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  on 
a curve  furface,  in  fuch  a manner  that  all  the  points  of  that 
curve  cannot  lie  or  be  fituated  in  one  and  the  fame  plane, 
then  will  the  curve  fo  defcribed  have  a double  curvature. 

Monfteur  Clairaut  has  pablilhed  an  ingenious  treatife  on 
curves  of  a double  curvature.  See  his  “ Recherches  fur  les 
Courbes,  a double  Courbure,”  Paris,  4to.  17,31.  Mr.  Euler 
has  alio  treated  this  fubjedl  in  the  “Appendix  to  his  Ana- 
lyfis  Infinitorum,”  vol  ii.  p.  .323. 

Curve,  InfeSlon  of  a.  See  Inflection. 

Curve,  Quadrature  of  a.  See  Quadrature. 

Curve,  cauf'ic , in  the  higher  geometry,  a curve  farmed 
by  the  concourfe,  or  coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light  reflect- 
ed, or  refraAed  from  fome  other  curve. 

Every  curve  has  its  twofold  caullic;  accordingly,  caudics 
are  divided  into  catacaufics  and  diacaufics ; the  one  formed 
by  reflection,  the  angle  of  reflection  being  equal  to  that  of 
incidence,  the  other  by  refraCtion. 

The  genelis  of  thefe  curves  may  be  thus  conceived ; let 
AB,  AB,  &c.  Plate.  II.  Analyfis,  fg.  24.  reprefent  an  in- 
finite number  of  incident  ray?,  that  lie  all  in  one  plane  of 
incidence ; it  is  evident,  that  after  reflection  or  refraCtion, 
they  will  not  belong  to  a Tingle  point  or  focus,  but  cut  one 
another  in  an  infinite  number  of  points : then,  if  a curve  be 
fuppofed  of  fuch  a fnaoe  as  to  touch  every  one  of  the  re- 
flected or  refraCted  rays  B F,  B F,  &c.  produced,  if  need 
be,  in  the  points  F,  F,  &c.  the  curve  F F F is  called  a 
cauftic  by  reflection  or  refyaCtion,  as  the  name  is  applied  to 
reflected  or  refraCted  rays.  It  is  plain,  that  if  two  tangents 
B F,  B F interteft  one  another  in  G,  and  be  fuppofed  to 
approach  one  another  till  they  coincide,  the  points  of  con- 
tact and  of  interaction  will  alio  coincide;  and  therefore  the 
reflected  or  refraCted  ray  touches  the  caullic  in  that  point  of 
the  ray,  where  its  interfeCtion  with  the  next  ray  vanilhed, 
when  they  were  fuppofed  to  coincide.  And  if  two  inci- 
dent rays  infinitely  near  to  each  other  be  conceived  to  re- 
volve about  their  focus  A,  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the 
focus  F or  point  of  interfeCtion  of  the  reflected  or  refraCted 
rays  will  delcribe  the  caullic  above  defined ; which  is  real 
or  imaginary,  as  F is  the  focus  of  converging  or  diverging 
rays. 

Or,  a caullic  by  refraCtion,  called  a diacaultic,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  thus  generated.  Imagine  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  rays,  as  BA,  B M,  B D,  &c.  ( fg.  25.)  iffu- 

ing  from  the  fame  luminous  point,  B,  to  be  refraCted 
from,  or  to,  the  perpendicular  M C,  in  the  curve  AMD; 
and  fo,  as  that  C E,  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
C M E be  always  to  C G,  the  figns  of  the  refraCted  angles 
C N G,  in  a given  ratio;  then  the  curve  line,  which 
touches  all  the  refraCted  rays,  is  called  the  diacaultic. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  there  are  two  cauftics  formed 
at  the  fame  time,  by  convex  and  concave  furfaces  ; and  that 
hey  occafioa  two  different  images  of  objeCts  feen  by  re- 


flection from  them.  See  his  TraitC  d’Optique  ; or  Pried. 
ley’s  FI; ft.  of  Vifion,”  p.  233.  See  alfo  on  this  fubjeCt, 
Smith’s  Optics,  p.  171  — i8x. 

Caullic  curves  have  this  remarkable  property,  that  when 
the  curves  that  produce  them  are  geometrical,  they  are 
equal  to  known  right  lines. 

Thus,  the  caultic  formed  by  refleCltd  rays  from  a qua- 
drant of  a circle,  which  came  at  lirll  parallel  to  the  dia- 
meter, is  equal  to  three-fourths  ol  the  diameter;  which  is  a 
fort  of  rectification  of  curves  that  preceded  the  invention  of 
the  new  doCtrine  ol  infinites,  on  which  molt  of  our  rectifi- 
cations are  built. 

Caullic  curves  are  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  invention  of 
M.  Tfchirnhaufen  ; but  it  is  only  the  name  he  invented. 
The  firlt  mention  he  made  of  them  was  in  the  year  1682, 
when  he  produced  no  inllance  but  that  of  the  caullic  in  a 
circle,  which  he  might  have  learned  irom  Dr.  Barrow  s 
LeCtiones  Optics,  publilhed  in  1669.  IP  would  have  been 
eafy  for  him  to  have  done  the  lame  fpr  any  curve,  by  the 
help  of  the  radius  of  curvature  publilhed  by  Huyghens  in  his 
Horologium  Ofcillatorium,  in  1673.  It  is  certain  this  had 
been  done  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  as  early  as  the  year  1669, 
as  appears  from  his  LeCtiones  Optical,  which  were  read  that 
year  at  Cambridge,  though  riot  publifhed  till  after  his 
death,  viz.  in  1728.  ACt.  Erud.  L’pl.  ann.  1682,  p.  36 4. 
Newt.  Led.  Opt.  fed.  4.  Pref.  Stat.  Rep.  Lett.  tom.  i„ 
p.5°,/y. 

Curve,  Harmomcal.  See  PIarmon ical  Curve. 

Curve  RefleEloire , in  Optics,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  ap- 
pearance  ol  tne  plane  bottom  of  a bafon  covered  with  water 
to  an  eye  perpendicularly  over  it.  In  this  pofition,  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon  wiil  appear  to  rife  upwards  irom  the 
centre  outwards  ; but  the  curvature  will  be  lefsand  iefs,  and 
at  lait  the  furface  of  the  water  will  be  an  aiymptote  to  it» 
M.  Mairan,  who  firlt  conceived  this  idea  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  light,  found  alfo  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  curves ; and 
he  gives  a geometrical  deduction  of  their  properties,  fhew»~ 
ing  their  analogy  to  cautlics  by  refraCtion.  Ac.  Par.  1740. 
H.  1 2 1 . M.  1.  Dr.  Prieilley’s  Plilt.  of  Vifion,  p 752. 

Curves  by  the  Light,  or  Courbes  a la  Lumiere, 
a name  given  to  certain  curves  by  M.  Kurdwanowfiei,  a 
Pohfh  gentleman.  He  oblerved,  that  any  line,  ilraight  or 
curved,  expofed  to  the  adion  of  a luminous  point,  received 
the  light  differently  in  its  different  parts,  according  to  their 
diltance  from  the  light.  Thefe  different  efteCts  of  the  light 
upon  each  point  of  the  line,  may  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinates  of  fome  cu’-ve  which  will  vary  precifely  with  theic 
effeCts.  Dr.Prieltley’s  Hilt,  of  Vifion,  p.  752. 

Curve,  Exponential,  is  that  defined  by  an  exponential 
equation  ; that  is,  by  an  equation,  wherein  is  an  exponential 
quantity,  v.  gr.  xx,  ax,  See. 

The  properties,  genefes,  &c.  of  particular  curves,  v.  gr, 
the  cycloid,  conchoid,  & c.  See  under  their  proper  heads, 
Cycloid,  Conchoid,  &c.  See  alfo  the  preceding  arti- 
cle Curve. 

Curve,  Logarithmetic . See  Logarithmic. 

Curves,  Radial,  is  a denomination  given  by  fome  authors 
to  curves  of  the  fpiral  kind,  whole  ordinates,  if  they  may 
be  fo  called,  do  all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  including 
circle,  and  appear  like  fo  many  radii  of  that  circle  ; whence-' 
the  name. 

Curve,  Reflification  of  a,  denotes  the  finding  a right 
lme  equal  to  a curve.  For  the  praxis  hereof,  fee  Rectifi- 
cation of  Curves. 

Curves,  Regular v are  fuch  whofe  curvity  proceeds  con- 
tinually in  the  fame  uniform  geometrical  manner.  Such 
are  the  perimeters  of  the  conic  feCtion,  & c, 
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Such  as  have  a point  of  inflexion,  or  regreffion,  and 
which  being  continued  to  a certain  point,  turn  themfelves  a 
contrary  way,  are  called  irregu’ar  curves.  Such  are  the 
conchoid,  and  the  folid  parabola,  which  has  a fquare  for  its 
parameter.  See  Flexion  arid  Retrogression,  and 
Curve  fupra. 

Curve,  FraBory.  See  Tractrix.. 

C u rvE,  Chnraclerific  triangle  of  a,  in  the  higher  geometry, 
is  a rectilinear  right-angled  triangle,  whofe  hypothenufe 
makes  a part  of  the  curve,  not  fcnfibly  different  from  a right 
line.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  curve  lines  are  ufed  to  be 
diftinguifhed  hereby. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  femiordinate^>  m ( Plate  Analyfis,fg.  1 r.) 
infinitely  near  another  PM  : then  will  ¥ p be  the  differen- 

tial of  the  abfcifs  : and  letting  fall  a perpendicular,  m R. 
— Yp,  RM  will  be  the  differential  of  the  femi-ordinate. 
D raw,  therefore,  a tangent  T M ; and  the  infinitely  fmall 
arc  M m will  not  differ  from  a right  line  : confequently, 
M m R is  a rectilinear  right-angled  triangle,  and  conltitutes 
the  charafteriftic  triangle  of  that  curve. 

CURVET,  in  the  Manege.  See  Corvet. 

CURVICAUDA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  bee  fly,  very  common  in  England,  and  very  trou- 
b'efome  to  horfes*  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
•wring! e-t  ai! . 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilineal  Figures,  in  Geo- 
metry, are  fpaces  bounded  by  crooked  lines ; as  the  circle, 
eliipfis,  fpherical  triangle,  &c. 

Curvilinear  Angle  and  Superficies.  See  Angle  and 
Superficies. 

CURVIROSTRA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  loxia  ; 
which  fee. 

Curvirostra  Foffilis,  in  Natural  Hflory,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  fofiile  fhell,  found  very  frequently  in  the  (lone 
quarries  of  Northamptonfhire,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties. It  is  a fpecies  of  cockle,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  its 
beak  not  Handing  in  the  middle,  but  always  inclining  to  one 
or  the  other  fide.  The  fhell  is  fometimes  found  remaining 
entire,  and  in  its  native  ftate  and  condition,  but  more  fre- 
quently there  is  ftony  matter  depofited  in  its  place. 

CURULE  Chair,  Sella  Curulis,  in  Antiquity,  a high 
ivory  chair,  wherein  certain  of  the  Roman  magiffrates  had  a 
right  to  lit. 

The  curule  magiftrates  were,  thetediles,  praetors,  cenfors, 
and  confuls.  The  fenators,  who  had  borne  thefe  charges, 
were  carried  to  fenate  on  curule  chairs,  as  alfo  thofe 
who  triumphed  : the  chair  being  fitted  into  a kind  of  chariot, 
currus  ; whence  the  origin  of  the  word  curulis. 

The  curule  chair  is  ufed,  on  meda's,  to  exprefs  a curule 
magiftracy  : when  traverfed  by  a hafla,  it  is  the  fymbo!  of 
Juno,  and  ferves  to  exprefs  the  confervation  of  princeffes. 

Curule  Statues.  See  Statue. 

CURUPA,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  Brazils,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazons ; built  by  the  Dutch,  but  now  poffeffed  by  the 
Portuguefe. 

CURURUS,  in  Botany.  Plum.  See  Paullinia  curura, 
and  pinnata. 

Cururu  pala , Rheed.  See  Tabern-simontana  alter- 
v folia. 

CURURUCA,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  an  American 
frefh-water  filh,  of  an  oblong,  and  not  flatted  body.  It 
grows  to  a foot  and  a half  in  length  ; its  mouth  is  very 
large.  It  is  eaten  in  the  Brazils. 

CURWILLET,  in  Ornithology,  the  fanderling,  or  Cha- 
radrius  Calidris  } which  fee. 

CURZA,  or  Cursa,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 


the  department  of  the  Golo,  in  the  ifland  ofCorfica.  It  is 
the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Corte,  and 
contains  3407  inhabitants. 

CURZAY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne,  on  the  river  Vone  ■ 15  miles  S.W.  of  Poi- 
tiers. 

CURZOLA,  Cursoli,  orCoRCYRA  Myra  (which  fee), 
a fmall  ifland  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  ceded  by 
Ragufa  to  the  Venetians  in  the  year  1386.  It  abounds  in 
wood,  which  makes  the  fituation  convenient  for  the  build- 
ing of  (hips,  and  produces  good  wine.  It  is  about  39  miles 
long,  and  8 broad,  and  contains  cue  city,  and  feveral  villages. 
N.  lat.  43°  17'.  E.  long.  170  4'. 

Curzola,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  eaft  end 
of  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name  ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and 
refidence  of  a governor.  It  is  fortified  with  ftrong  walls 
and  towers,  and  has  a good  harbour.  The  Turks  attempted 
to  make  a defeent  here  in  the  year  1507,  but  were  repulfed 
by  the  women,  after  the  men  had  fled. 

CURZOLARI,  an  ifland,  or  rather  five  fmall  iflands, 
which  are  little  more  than  rocks,  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coafl  of  Greece  ; X 2 miles  E.  of  Cephalonia. 

CUSA,  Nicholas  de,  in  Biography , fometimes  ftyled 
Ci fimus,  was  born  of  obfcure  parents,  at  Treves,  in  the  year 
1401,  but  who,  by  his  talents,  attained  to  the  high  office  of 
cardinal.  On  account  of  the  fevere  treatment  which  he 
met  with  in  his  father’s  houfe,  he  entered,  at  an  early  age, 
into  the  fervice  of  the  count  de  Manderfcheidt,  who,  ftruck 
with  his  natural  capacity  and  good  talents,  was  at  the  ex- 
pence of  his  education.  He  ftudied  in  the  mod  celebrated 
univerfities  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  took  the  degree  of 
do&or  in  canon  law  at  Padua,  when  about  23  years  of  age. 
He  now  attained  to  confiderable  preferments  in  the  church, 
and  wa9  employed  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  on  fome  very 
important  millions,  which  he  executed  with  fo  much  fatE- 
faftion  to  his  employer,  that  he  was,  in  1448,  railed  to  the 
purple,  and  appointed  bilhop  of  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol.  In 
the  year  145c,  he  was  fent  by  the  pope  into  Germany,  with 
a view  of  compofing  the  differences  between  the  princes  of 
that  empire,  and  of  engaging  them  to  unite  their  efforts 
again (t  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.  : and,  on  the  capture 
of  Conftantinople  by  that  fovereign,  in  1453,  cardinal 
Cufa  renewed  his  efforts  with  additional  zeal  to  unite  the 
Chriftian  princes  againfl  the  Turks,  and  addreffed  to  pope 
Pius  II.  a refutation  of  the  Koran,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned with  great  refpett  as  a learned  and  judicious  per- 
formance. By  this  pope  he  was  fent  again  into  Germany, 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  holy  fee,  againfl;  the  claims  of 
the  fecular  princes ; and  on  his  return  was  conftituted  papal 
legate  at  Rome,  and  governor  of  the  city.  He  was  after- 
wards imprifoned  by  Sigifmond,  duke  of  Auftria,  in  refent- 
ment  for  lome  of  his  reforms  5 but  the  duke  being  threatened 
with  excommunication,  was  glad  to  releafe  the  cardinal  on 
any  terms.  Cufa  died  in  his  63d  year,  at  Todi,  a town  in 
Umbria,  in  1464,  leaving  behind  him  a high  character  for 
prudence  and  moderation  which  were  ever  exhibited  in  the 
undertakings  devolved  upon  him.  As  an  author,  he  was 
diligent  and  very  learned  on  various  topics  ; his  works  were 
publifhed  in  different  places  where  he  happened  to  refide, 
but  they  were  collected  in  3 vols.  fol/  in  1565.  The  firft 
volume  is  on  theological  fubjects ; the  fecond  contained  his 
controverfial  pieces ; and  the  third  is  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics, aftronomy,  and  geography.  Moreri. 

Cusa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  in  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana  ; fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Ommirabi. 

CUSANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lavora  j 22  miles  N.E.  of  Capua. 
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' CUS-BEHAR.  See  Cooch-Bahar. 

CUSCASOW.  See  Cooscoosoo. 

CUSCO,  or  Cuzco,  in  Geography , the  mofl  ancient  city 
of  Peru,  in  South  America,  and  Hill  the  fecond  of  that  vice- 
royalty,  Lima  being  the  firfl.  It  was  founded  by  the  firfl 
Inca,  Manco  Capac  (i.  e.  rich  in  virtue)  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  reigned  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  as  the  ieat  and 
capital  of  his  empire.  Having  peopled  it  with  the  firfl  In- 
dians, who  voluntarily  fubrnitted  to  him,  he  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  which  he  called  high  and  low  Cufco;  the  former  hav- 
ing been  peopled  by  Indians  affembled  by  the  emperor  him- 
felf,  and  the  latter  by  thofe  whom  his  confort  (his  filler)  Mama- 
Oello  had  prevailed  upon  to  leave  their  wandering  mode  of 
life.  Previoufly  to  his  marriage,  he  declared  himfelf  and 
his  filter  to  be  children  of  the  fun.  The  firft  part  forms  the 
north,  and  the  latter  the  fouth  divifion  of  the  city.  Iffere 
he  founded  the  temple  of  the  fun,  and  appointed  virsjins  of 
the  royal  blood  to  ferve  that  divinity.  The  houfes  were 
originally  low  and  fmall,  like  cottages;  but  as  the  empire 
increafed,  they  affumed  a new  appearance  ; fo  that  when  the 
Spaniards  landed  in  thefe  parts  they  were  afloniflied  at  the 
extent  and  fplendour  of  the  city,  elpecially  at  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  temple,  the  grandeur  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Inca,  and  the  pomp  and  richnefs  becoming  the  feat  of  fo 
vafl  an  empire.  In  Odober,  1534,  Don  Francifco  Pizarro 
entered  and  cook  pofftffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Charles  V. 
emperor,  and  king  of  Spain.  This  was  followed  by  a liege 
of  the  Inca  Manco,  who  laid  great  part  of  it  in  alhes,  but 
without  difiodging  the  Spaniards.  Here  Manco  Capac 
was  crowned  with  the  permifiion  of  Pizarro  ; but  being 
afterwards  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  he  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1 353.  This 
city  Hands  in  a very  uneven  lituation  on  the  Ikirts  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  watered  by  the  little  river  Guatanay.  On 
a mountain  contiguous  to  the  north  part  of  the  city  are 
the  ruins  of  that  famous  fortrefs  built  by  the  Incas  for  then- 
defence  ; from  which  it  appears,  that  they  intended 
to  inclofe  the  whole  mountain  with  a prodigious  wall, 
fo  conflruded  as  to  render  the  afcent  of  it  impracti- 
cable to  an  enemy,  and  capable  of  being  eafily  defended 
within.  It  was  ttrongly  built  of  free-flune,  and  remarkable 
for  its  dimenfions  and  the  magnitude  of  the  Hones,  as  well 
as  the  art  with  which  they  are  combined.  The  internal  works 
of  the  fortrefs,  confuting  of  apartments,  and  two  other  walls, 
are  chiefly  in  ruins,  but  the  outward  wall  is  Handing.  A 
fubterranean  paffage,  of  lingular  conflrudion,  led  from  the 
palace  of  the  Incas  to  the  fortrefs  : and  thefe  ruins,  together 
with  the  fragments  of  a pavement  of  Hone,  which  led  to 
Lima,  are  no  mean  monuments  of  ancient  art.  The  city  of 
Cufco  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Lima  ; and  the  latter  may 
be  called  the  maritime  capital  of  Peru,  whilH  the  former 
may  be  confidered  as  its  inland  metropolis.  Proudly  fituated 
arnongH  the  furrounding  Andes,  and  boaHing  its  origin  from 
the  firfl  of  the  Incas,  Cufco  Hill  retains  the  majefly  of  a capital. 
Its  north  and  welt  Tides  are  furrounded  by  the  mountain  of 
the  fortrefs,  and  others  called  “ Sanca  on  the  fouth  it 
borders  on  a plain,  which  has  feveral  beautiful  walks. 
MoH  of  the  houfes  are  of  Hone,  covered  with  red  tiles ; the 
apartments  are  fpacious,  and  finely  decorated  ; the  mould- 
ings of  the  doors  are  gilt,  and  the  other  ornaments 
and  furniture  correfpond  to  the  elegance  of  die  buildings 
and  tafte  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Cufco  is 
eftimated  by  Alcedo  at  26,000  ; but  it  fuffered  greatly  by 
a peHilence  in  1720,  and  has  of  late  years  very  much  de- 
clined. Three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be 
Indians,  who  are  very  induHrious  in  the  manufadure  of 
baize,  cotton,  and  leather;  and  they  have  alfo  a tafle  for 
You.  X, 


painting,  in  which  they  are  faid  to  excel.  Cufco  is  epif- 
copal,  and  its  bifliop  is  fuflragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Lima. 
The  cathedral  is  a large,  rich,  and  handfome  edifice,  and, 
though  fmaller,  preferred  by  fome  to  that  of  Lima  : it  is 
ferved  by  three  pricHs,  one  for  the  Indians  of  the  parifli, 
and  the  other  two  for  the  Spaniards.  Cufco  has  alfo  eight 
other  parifhes  ; a convent  of  Dominicans,  the  principal  walls 
of  which  were  formerly  thofe  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  ; and 
eight  others  of  Francifcans,  AuguHines,  Ttfuits,  &c.  The 
government  of  the  city  confifis  of  a corregidor,  and  two 
alcaldes,  chofen  out  of  the  chief  nobility,  according  to  the 
cufiom  of  all  the  cities  in  South  America.  Here  are  three 
colleges,  one  of  which  has  a ftminary  for  the  cathedral, 
in  which  are  taught  Latin,  the  fciences,  and  divinity.  The 
members  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  befides  the  bifliop,  are 
the  dean,  archdeacon,  chanter,  redor  arid  treafurer,  canons, 
and  prebendaries.  There  are  four  hofpitals,  one  of  which 
is  tupported  by  the  tolls. of  the  neighbouring  bridge,  on  the 
Apurimac.  The  courts  of  juflice  are  thofe  of  the  revenue, 
confijting  of  two  judges,  a court  of  inquiiition,  and  of  the 
croilade.  The  dioceie  of  Cufco  comprehends  14  different 
jurildidions  ; the  firft  of  which  is  that  of  Cufco,  extending 
two  leagues.  I11  this  diflrid  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
various,  but  in  fome  parts  the  cold  is  intenfe,  though  both 
heat  and  cold  are  generally  tolerable  : the  coldetl  parts 

produce  good  palture  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  the  vallies 
afford  plenty  of  grain  and  fruits.  In  the  “ Intendancy”  of 
Cufco,  as  this  diflrid  is  now  called,  with  its  dependency  of 
Carahuafi,  the  only  mines  mentioned  in  the  *•  Mercurio  Pe- 
ruano,”  are  thofe  of  iilver ; 19  in  number,  which  were 
fuccefsfully  wrought.  S.  lat.  130  23k  W.  long.  710 
I5'- 

CUSCOWILLA,  the  capital  of  the  Alachua  tribe  of 
Indians,  pleafantly  fituated  in  EaH  Florida,  upon  a high 
fwelling  ridge  of  fand  hills,  within  300  or  400  yards  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  lake,  abounding  with  fifh  and  wild  fowl. 
The  lake  is  terminated  011  one  fide  by  extenfive  forefis,  con- 
fiding of  orange  groves,  overtopped  with  grand  magnolias, 
palms,  poplar,  tilia,  live  oaks,  See.  ; and  on  the  other  fide 
by  green  plains  and  meadows.  The  town  is  compofed  of 
30  habitations,  each  cor! lifting  of  two  houfes,  large  and 
convenient,  and  clofely  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  cyprefs- 
tree.  Flach  has  a little  fpot  for  a garden,  containing  corn, 
beans,  tobacco,  and  other  vegetables.  In  the  great  Alachua 
Savanna,  at  the  diltance  of  about  two  miles,  is  an  enclofed 
plantation,  cultivated  by  the  whole  community,  of  which 
each  family  has  its  appropriate  part.  Each  family  coileds 
and  depofits  in  its  granary  its  proper  (hare,  fetting  apart  a 
fmall  contribution  for  the  public  granary,  which  is  fituated 
in  the  midft  of  the  plantation. 

CUSCUTA,  in  Botany , Dodder,  (x/xo-o-vtch,  or  xxcreruQx, 
Mod.  Greek,  a name  applied  to  fome  paralitica!  plant,  but 
it  is  not  determined  what  particular  one  was  intended,  and 
it  is  equally  uncertain  whence  the  name  was  derived  : fome 
fuppofe  from  xvarrm,  confus  ; others  from  the  Arabic  chef- 
fifth,  or  chafuth,)  Tourn.  632.  Linn.  Gen.  170.  Schreb.  227. 
Willd.  262.  Gsert.  37 6.  Juff.  135.  Vent.  4.  2.  Oafs  and 
order,  tetrandria  digynia.  Linn.  Willd.  Lam..  Penian- 
dria.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  Nat.  Ord.  Convolvuli?  JmT. 
Undetermined.  Vent. 

Gen.  Cn.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four  or  five -cleft, 
flefliy  at  the  bafe.  Cor.  monopetalous,  egg-fliaped,  or 
fomewhat  campanulate,  longer  than  the  calyx,  four  or  five- 
cleft.  Stam-  Filaments  four  or  five,  awl-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundifh.  P'fl.  Germ  fuperior,  glo- 
bular ; Hyles  two,  ered,  Ihort  ; Higmas  limple.  Perse . 
Capfules  globular,  its  lower  part  covered  by  the  flefliy  ca- 


c u s 


cus 


lyx,  two-celled,  dividing  horizontally.  Seeds  in  pairs,  fome- 
what  globular. 

Eff.  Cn.  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft,  inferior.  Corolla  mo- 
nopetalous,  four  or  five-cleft.  Capfule  two-celled,  dividing 
horizontally.  Seeds  in  pairs. 

Obf.  The  number  of  parts  varies  in  different,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  fame  fpecies,  but  is  moft  frequently  five. 

Sp.  i.  C.  europaa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  I.  Lam  i. 
Willd.  I.  Gaert.  tab  62.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  199.  Eng. 
Bot.  378.  (C.  major;  Bauh.  Pin.  21 9.  Caffutha  ; Fuchf. 
Hid.  tab.  548.)  “ Flowers  nearly  feffile  ; corolla  without 

fcaies ; ftigmas  acute.”  Root  annual,  fmall,  foon  perifh- 
ing.  Stems  red,  filiform,  twining,  parafitica),  leaflefs, 
fmooth,  throwing  out  fmall  tubercles  by  which  it  roots  it- 
felf  into  the  bark  of  other  plants,  and  derives  nourifhment 
from  them  after  its  proper  root  has  withered  away.  Flowers 
in  fafcicles,  lateral,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  reddifh,  generally 
live-cleft  ; corolla  bell-fhaped  ; ftamens  inferted  into  the 
throat  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  fegments  ; flyles  di- 
varicated. A native  of  Great  Britain,  on  thillles,  nettles, 
and  other  plants,  bur  rare.  Found  near  Aberdeen  and 
in  Cambridgefhire.  2.  C.  epithymum.  Leffer  dodder.  Mart. 
Lam.  111.  Smith  Fl.  Brit.  Eng.  Bot.  55.  (C.  europtea 

/3  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Lam.  Enc.  Willd.  Epithymum,  five 
cufcuta  minor  ; Bauh.  Pin.  219.)  “ Flowers  feffile,  with  a 

fringed  fcale  inferted  into  the  corolla  at  the  bafe  of  each 
flamen  lligmas  acute.”  Lefs  than  the  preceding.  Stems 
twifted.  Flowers  cluftered  ; corolla  white,  funnel-fhaped, 
■with  a fhort  tube,  generally  four- cleft ; calyx  red  ; ftamens 
inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  feg- 
ments, having  at  the  bafe  of  each  a crefcent-fhaped  fcale  in- 
cumbent on  the  germ  ; ftyles  elongated,  acute.  Common 
in  Great  Britain,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, on  beans,  grafs,  and  various  other  plants,  to  which  it 
is  fo  pernicious  that  it  is  called  by  the  common  people  De- 
vil’s-guts,  or  hell-weed.  Dr.  Smith,  we  believe,  is  the  firft 
botanift  who  has  pointed  out  the  true  fpecific  difference  be- 
tween thefe  two  plants.  Profcffor  Martyn  and  La  Marck 
had  previoufly  feparated  them,  but  without  being  aware  of 
their  diftinguifhing  characters.  La  Marck,  in  particular, 
queftioned  whether  they  are  fufficiently  diftindl,  and  has 
even  figured  epithymum  under  the  name  of  europsea.  3.  C. 
americana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  111.  4. 

Willd.  2.  (C.  floribus  pedunculatis ; Jacq.  Amer.  24. 

C.  inter  majorem  & minorem  ; Sloan.  Jam.  Hift.  1.  201. 
tab.  120.  fig.  4.  C.  ramofa  repens;  Brown.  Jam.  149.) 
a<  Flowers  pedunclcd,  five-cleft ; corolla  tubular  ; border 
fmall,  fpreading.”  Stems  much  branched,  leaflefs,  twining, 
parafitical,  tender,  fliining,  yellowifh.  Flowers  greenifh, 
inclining  to  yellow,  fmall,  cluftered,  fcentlefs ; common 
peduncles  very  fhort ; calyx  withering ; the  colour  of  the 
corolla,  egg-fhaped,  five-cleft ; fegments  roundifh,  blunt, 
concave,  fhort,  converging  ; corolla  cylindrical ; tube  the 
length  of  the  calyx ; fcaies  five,  fringed,  converging,  at- 
tached to  the  petal  below  the  ftamens ; filaments  always 
five,  upright,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  the  length 
of  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong,  ereCt ; ftyles  little  longer 
than  the  corolla ; ftigmas  capitate.  Seeds  convex  on  one 
fide,  fiattifh  on  the  other,  one,  two,  or  three  often  abortive. 
A native  of  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  on  fhrubs 
and  trees.  According  to  Sloane,  the  ftems  are  very  ftrong, 
ftretching  t’nemfelves  over  very  large  trees,  and  whole  fields 
and  paftures.  4.  C.  africana.  Willd.  3.  (C.  americana  ; 

Thunb.  Prod.  32.)  “ Peduncles  one-flowered  ; corollas 

five-cleft.”  Stem  filiform,  more  flender  than  in  the  preced- 
ing fpecies.  Flowers  fmaller  ; peduncles  with  a lanceolate 
bradte  at  the  bafe.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


on  trees.  Linnseus  found  this  fpecies  growing'on  a dried 
fpecimen  of  myrica  asthiopica,  and  defetibed  them  both  to- 
gether as  one  plant  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Species  Pianta- 
rum,  under  the  name  of  fchinus  myricoides  ; and  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  fecond,  urder  the  name  of  fchrebera  fchiroides. 
5*  C.  monogyna.  Willd.  4.  Vahl.  Syrnb.  2.  32.  (C.  lu- 

puliformis  ; Mart.  5.  Krock.  Siles.  tab.  36.  C.  orientals 
viticulis  crafliflimis ; Tourn.  Cor.  43.  C.  major  caulibus 
lu puli  ; Buxb.  Cent.  1.  15.  tab.  23.)  “ Flowers  peduncled, 
monogynous.”  The  habit  of  cufcuta  americana,  but  twice 
the  fize.  Segments  of  the  calyx  egg-fhaped,  ftvning.  Co- 
rolla twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  narrowed  above,  per- 
manent, edged  with  lanceolate  teeth.  Style  fingle,  thicker 
and  fhorter  than  in  the  other  fpecies.  Stigma  thick,  fome- 
what globular.  Pericarp  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn,  mucro- 
nate  with  the  permanent  ftyle  and  ftigma.  Seeds  com prt fled, 
fomewhat  kidney-fhaped.  Vahl.  Willdenow  obferves  that 
Vahl  and  Krocker’s  plants  are  certainly  the  fame  ; for,  in 
the  figure  of  the  latter,  the  flowers  are  peduncled,  and  the 
permanent  fingle  ftyle  is  confpicuous  on  the  fruit.  Accord- 
ing to  Krocker,  the  Item  is  round,  branching,  very  thick 
like  hop-binds,  with  reddifh-green  or  brown-purple  bark, 
rough,  and  ftudded  with  purplifh  ftiff  rifing  grains  re- 
fembling  millet.  Flowers  in  racemes  coming  out  laterally, 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  fometimes  branched,  fcattered, 
folitary,  or  only  two  or  three  together,  not  glomerate  ; co- 
rolla four-cleft,  reddifh-white  ; calyx  covered  with  a flefhy 
fkin,  green,  or  tinged  with  purple.  Capfule  large,  covered 
with  the  fame  fkin.  Seeds  wrinkled,  rounded.  A native 
of  Silefia  and  the  Levant.  6.  C.  chinenjs.  Lam.  Enc.  2, 
111.  1718.  Willd.  5.  “ Flowers  panicled,  five-cleft;  ca- 

lyx angular,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla.”  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  pale  or  yellowifh  green,  a little  thicker  than  in 
C.  europea.  Flowers  white,  in  lax  fafcicles,  on  fhort 
branched  peduncles,  forming  a kind  of  irregular  panicle  ; 
calyx  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  corolla  ; corolla  oval,  almoft 
globular,  narrowed  at  the  mouth,  with  five  acuminate  horn- 
like fegments  ; ftamens  five,  fmall ; germ  large,  globular 
ftyles  very  fhort,  revolute,  and  reclining  on  the  germ  ; ftig- 
mas fomewhat  capitate.  This  plant  was  feen  in  flower  by 
La  Marck  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  in  17S4,  twined 
about  an  ocymum,  the  feeds  of  which  had  been  lent  from 
China,  and  with  which  its  feeds  rnuft  have  been  inter- 
mixed. 

Ventenat  obferves  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  to  what 
natural  family  this  Angular  genus  belongs,  on  account  of 
the  difference  which  prevails  among  botanifts  with  refpedt  to 
the  ftrudture  of  the  embryo  of  its  feeds.  Linnteus  pro- 
nounces it  acotyledonous ; Adanfon  and  Gaertner  confider 
it  as  monocotyledoncus ; and  Juffieu  prefumes  it  to  be  dico- 
tyledonous. 

Cuscuta  altera  IF  major  ; Camel.  Petiv.  See  Cassyta 
Jliformis. 

Cuscuta  baccfera  barbadenjlum  ,*  Plum.  See  Cassyta 
Jiliformis. 

Cuscuta,  Rumph.  3.  tab.  184.  fig.  4.  See  Cassyta 

filiformis. 

Cuscuta  foliis  fulcordatis  ; Hort.  Cliff.  See Basella 
rulra. 

Cuscuta  ramis  arborum  innafeens,  caroliniana ; Pluk, 
See  Tillandsia  ufneoides. 

Cuscuta  rumbut-putri j Rumph.  See  Cassyta  zey*- 
latdca. 

CUSE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs;  15  miles  S.E.  of  Vefoul. 

CUSH,  or  as  fome  write  it  Chus,  in  Biblical  and  /Indent 
fRJory}  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ham  and  grand fon  of  Noah  ;■ 

and. 


e u s h. 


and,  according  to  Jofephus,  the  father  of  the  Ethiopians, 
who  were,  in  his  time,  called  Cufhaeans,  not  only  by  thetn- 
feives,  but  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Afia.  Others  conceive 
it  to  be  more  probable,  that  he  feated  himfelf  in  the  fouth- 
eaftern  part  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  cf  Su- 
fiana,  {till  called  Khuzeftaa  or  Chufiftan,  the  land  of  Chus ; 
from  whence  his  pofterity,  in  the  fucceeding  generations, 
might  have  palled  into  other  countries.  It  appears  from 
Scripture,  that  a part  of  Arabia,  near  the  Red  Sea,  was 
named  Cufh.  Cufhan  and  Midian  are  joined  together,  as 
the  fame  or  neighbouring  people,  dwelling  in  tents;  and, 
in  other  places,  the  Arabs  are  made  to  border  on  the  Cufljites, 
who,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  Ethiopians  : in  a word,  by 
Cufh  in  Scripture  is  always  to  be  underftood  Arabia.  A.s 
for  thofe  texts  which  are  alleged  to  prove  that  Cufh  is  fome- 
times  taken  for  Ethiopia,  they  may  aifo  be  expounded  of 
Arabia.  Cufh,  according  to  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  tra- 
ditions, which  name  him  Cutha,  was  king  of  the  territory 
of  Babel,  and  refided  in  Irak,  where  two  cities  exilted  of  his 
name;  and  hence  Dr.  Hyde  concludes,  that  C"!h  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  that  his  defeendants  removed  into  Arabia, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  affign  the  peculiar  habitations  of  any 
of  them  : and  this  uncertainty  has  given  occalion  for  fup- 
pofing  Cufh  to  be  Ethiopia,  and  for  fpreading  thefe  people 
all  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  extremity  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

Among  the  Abyffinians,  as  Bruce  informs  us  in  his 
Travels  (vol.  i.  p.  3 76. ) it  is  a tradition,  derived,  as  they 
fay,  from  time  immemorial,  and  equally  received  among 
Jews  and  Chriftians,  that  almoft  immediately  after  the  flood, 
Cufh,  grandfon  of  Noah,  with  his  family,  paffing  through 
Atbara  from  the  'low  country  of  Egypt,  then  without  in- 
habitants, came  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  itill  fepa- 
rates  the  flat  country  of  Atbara  from  the  more  mountainous 
high-land  of  Abyffinia.  This  tradition  fays,  that  terrified 
with  the  apprehenlion  of  another  deluge,  that  awful  event 
being  recent  in  their  minds,  they  chofe  for  their  habitation 
caves  in  the  fides  of  thefe  high  mountains,  where  they  might 
be  fecure,  and  where  the  adjacent  country  wrs  fertile  and 
pleafant.  Whatever  might  be  their  motives,  here,  it  is  faid, 
the  Cuihites,  with  unparalleled  induliry,  and  with  inftru- 
ments  now  unknown,  formed  for  themfelves  commodious 
habitations  in  mountains  of  granite  and  marble,  feveral  of 
which  remain  entire  to  this  day,  and  promife  to  be  of  much 
longer  duration. 

As  the  Cufhites  became  populous,  they  occupied  habita- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  gradually  extended 
the  induliry  and  arts  which  they  cultivated,  as  well  to  the 
eaftern  as  to  the  weftern  ocean  ; but  they  never  defeended 
from  their  caves,  nor  chofe  to  refide  at  a diftance  on 
the  plain.  Many  of  their  defeendants  Hill  occupy  the  fame 
mountains  and  houfes  of  ftone,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  their 
anceftors  made  for  themfelves  in  the  beginning  of  their  fettle- 
ment.  The  Abyffinian  tradition  further  fays,  that  they 
built  the  city  of  Axum  at  an  early  period,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  Soon  afterwards  they  extended  their  colony  to 
Atbara,  where,  as  Herodotus  informs  us  (lib.  ii.  c.  29.), 
they  fuccefsfolly  purfued  their  ftudies,  from  which  Jofephus 
fays  (Antiq.  Jud.)  they  were  called  “ Mtroeus,”  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  iflatid  of  Meroe.  From  Meroe'  they  probably, 
in  procefs  of  time,  flretched  on  to  Thebes.  While  thefe 
improvements  were  advancing  in  the  central  and  northern 
territory  of  the  defeendants  of  Cufh,  their  brethren  to  the 
fouth  extended  themfelves  along  the  mountains  that  run  pa- 
rallel to  the  Arabian  gulf,  in  the  country  called  “ Saba,” 
or  “ Azabo  ;”  which  was  the  principal  mart  and  fource  of 
fupply  for  the  Abyffinian  myrrh  and  frankincenfe.  The 


northern  colonies  of  Cufhites,  proceeding  from  Meroe'  to 
Thebes,  were  intent  upon  the  improvements  of  architedlure, 
and  building  of  houfes;  and  fubflituting  thefe  for  their 
caves,  became  traders,  farmers,  and  artificers  of  various  de* 
feriptions,  and  even  practical  aftronomers,  from  having  a 
meridian  night  and  day  free  from  clouds,  fuch  as  that  of  the 
Thebaid.  Letters  too,  at  lealt  one  fort  of  them,  and  arith- 
metical characters,  we  are  told,  were  invented  by  the 
Cufhites  of  the  middle  regions  ; while  trade  and  aftronomy, 
the  natural  hillory  of  the  winds  and  feafons,  neceffarily  em- 
ployed that  part  of  the  colony  that  was  eftahlifhed  at  So- 
faia,  mod  to  the  fouthward.  The  nature  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Cufhites,  the  coiledling  of  gold,  the  gathering  and 
the  preparing  of  their  fpices,  neceffarily  fixed  them  perpe- 
tually at  home  ; but  their  profit  lay  in  the  difperfion  of  thefe 
fpices  through  the  continent ; otherwife  their  mines,  and 
the  trade  produced  by  the  poffeffion  of  them,  would  be  of 
little  avail.  The  Cufhites  of  courfe  needed  carriers  ; and. 
fuch  were  prefented  to  them  among  their  neighbours,  who 
lived  in  plains,  having  moveable  tents  or  habitations,  attended 
their  numerous  herds,  and  wandered  from  the  neceffities  and 
particular  circumflances  of  their  country.  Thefe  people 
were  in  the  Hebrew  language  called  “ Phut,”  and  in  all 
other  languages  “ Shepherds,”  a name  they  Itill  bear,  fub- 
filling  by  the  fame  occupation.  (See  Shepherds.)  The 
whole  employment  of  the  fhepherds  had  been  the  difperfion 
of  the  Arabian  and  African  commodities  all  over  the  con- 
tinent; by  which  employment  they  became  a great  people  : 
as  that  trade  iucreafed,  their  cattle  increafed  alfo,  and  con- 
fequently  their  number,  and  the  extent  of  their  territory. 

The  learned  Bryant  traces  the  appellation  Chus,  by  the  aid 
of  etymology,  through  a variety  of  ramifications  and 
changes ; and  difeovers  traces  of  it  in  the  names  of  places, 
and  the  manners  and  rites  of  their  inhabitants,  through  va- 
rious and  very  remote  regions  of  the  globe.  Cbus,  he  fays, 
in  the  Babylonifh  dialedl,  teems  to  have  been  called  “ Cuth  ;’s 
and  many  places  where  his  pofterity  fettled  were  llyled 
Cutha,  Cuthaia,  Cutaea,  Ceuta,  Cotha,  and  Cothon. 
Thus  Chufiftan,  eaft  of  the  Tigris,  which  was  the  land  of 
Chus,  was  like  wife  called  Cuthe  and  Ciffia  by  different 
writers.  Chus  was  the  father  of  thofe  nations,  denominated 
’Ethiopians,  who  were  more  truly  called  Cuthites  and 
Cufaeans;  and  who  were  more  numerous  and  more  widely 
extended  than  perfons  have  imagined.  The  author  to  whom 
we  now  refer  traces  the  origin  of  the  Cufhites  or  Cuthites  to 
the  firft  fettlement  of  the  defeendants  of  Noah  foon  aftei 
the  deluge.  Their  feveral  abodes  were  affigned  them,  as  he 
conceives,  by  the  immediate  appointment  of  God.  The 
children  of  Shem  were  particularly  regarded  in  the  general 
diilribntion  ; and  they  were  fixed  near  the  place  of  their  re- 
paration. They  had  in  general  Alia  lor  their  lot,  as  Japhet 
had  Europe,  and  Ham  the  large  continent  of  Africa.  The 
children  of  Chus,  however,  would  not  lubmit  to  the  divine 
difpenfation ; and  his  fon,  Nimrod,  who  firft  affumed  regal 
ftate,  drove  Afhur,  one  of  the  tons  of  Shem,  who  had  been 
fettled  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river  Tigris,  from  his  de- 
mefnes,  and  forced  hint  to  take  fhelter  in  the  higher  parts  ot 
Mefopotamia.  The  Tons,  difobeving  the  divine  order,  which, 
arranged  the  habitations  of  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  went  off 
under  the  condudl  of  the  arch-rebel  Nimrod  ; and,  after 
having  remained  for  a long  time  in  a roving  ftate,  arrived  at. 
laft  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Thefe  they  found  occupied  bv 
Afhur  and  his  fons,  who  had  been  placed  there  by  divine 
appointment.  Him  they  ejected,  and  feized  upon  his  do- 
minions ; which  they  immediately  fortified  with  cities,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a great  monarchy.  This  ejedlment  of 
Afhur,  as  Mr.  Bryant  thinks,  happened  after  the  general 
4 L 2 migration  ; 
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migration;  and  when  the  Cuthites  had  ejefted  Afhur,  they 
afterwards  trefpafled  upon  Elam,  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Tigris.  The  difperfion  from  B.ibel,  according  to  this 
writer,  did  not  include  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  related 
chiefly  to  the  fons  of  Chus  ; whofe  intention  it  was  to  have 
founded  a great,  if  not  an  univerfal,  empire  : which  was 
fruftrated  by  this  event.  The  Cuthites  had  many  afTociates, 
probably  out  of  every  family,  who  were  apoftates  from  the 
truth,  and  had  left  the  ftock  of  their  fathers  and  the  worfhip 
of  the  true  God,  in  order  to  follow  the  rites  and  worfhip  of 
the  Cuthites.  Thefe  were  the  perfons  who,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  feparated  and  fcattered  abroad,  built  the 
tower  of  Babel,  as  a land-mark  to  which  they  might  repair ; 
and  Mr.  Bryant  (uggefts,  that  it  was  probably  an  idolatrous 
temple,  or  high  altar,  dedicated  to  the  hoik  of  heaven,  from 
which  they  were  never  long  to  be  abfent.  That  the  fons 
of  Chus,  who  wifhed  to  remain  where  they  firft  fettled,  in- 
ftead  of  occupying  the  countries  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, were  the  chief  agents  in  erecting  the  tower  of 
Eabi.l,  and  in  proftcutiug  thefe  rebellious  principles,  is  plain 
from  the  paffage,  in  which  it  is  faid  of  Nimrod,  the  fon  of 
Chm,  that  “ the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel. ” 
The  defection,  as  our  author  imagines,  was  not  general,  nor 
the  judgment  univerfal  ; for  it  is  not  likely  that  all  mankind 
fhould  co-operate  with  this  tyrant.  The  confulion  of  ipeech 
and  confequent  difperfion  related  merely  to  the  Cuthites  of 
Shmar  and  Babylon,  and  to  their  adherents,  who  feem  to 
have  been  a very  numerous  body.  The  difperfion  of  the 
Cuthites  is  ah  event  referred  to,  direftly  or  indirectly,  by 
many  ethnic  writers  : and  our  author  fays,  that  it  is  mani- 
feltly  to  be  difeovered  under  the  fable  of  the  flight  of 
Bacchus  ; and  the  difunion  of  that  moveable  body,  which 
made  fo  bold  a itand,  and  the  feattering  of  them  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  are  reprefented  under  the  fable  of  difmem- 
bering  the  fame  perfon.  Our  author  difeovers  traces  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Cuthites  in  the  wars  of  the  giants  and  Ti- 
tans, deicribed  by  ancient  writers,  and  of  their  appellation 
in  the  people  called  Scythians.  As  thefe  people  were  the 
firft  apoftates  from  the  truth,  they  introduced  the  worfhip 
of  the  fun,  and  paid  fimilar  reverence  to  the  liars,  and  the 
•tvhole  hoft  of  heaven.  They  regarded  them  as  fountains, 
from  whence  were  derived  to  men  the  mod  falutary  emana- 
tions. This  worfhip  was  ftyled  the  fountain  worfhip.  One 
of  the  titles  of  the  Cufean  fhepherds,  who  came  into  Egypt, 
■was  deduced  from  this  worfhip,  and  derived  from  “El-Am,” 
the  fountain  of  light,  which  they  worfhipped.  The  golden 
age  of  the  poets  was,  according  to  our  author,  the  age  of 
Chus,  denominated  by  the  Greeks  Chufos,  and  Chrufos.’ 
Thefe  Cuthites,  the  fons  of  Chus,  who  feized  upon  the 
region  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldasa,  and  conftituted  the  firft 
kingdom  upon  earth,  and  who  were  called  by  other  nations 
Cufhan,  Cufeans,  Arabiaus,  Oreitee,  Erythreans,  and  Ethi- 
opians, were  an  ingenious  and  knowing  people,  and  at  the 
fame  time  very  prolific.  They  combined  with  others  of  the 
bne  of  Ham  ; and  were  enabled,  at  a very  early  period,  to 
carry  on  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  to  found  many  co- 
lonies ; fo  that  they  are  to  be  traced  .in  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  earth.  A large  body  of  this  people  invaded 
Egypt,  in  its  infant  ftate,  when  it  was  compofed  of  imall 
independent  diftridls,  artlefs  and  unformed,  without  any 
rule  or  polity.  Tfiey  feized  the  whole  country,  and  held  it 
for  fome  ages  in  fubjetftion,  and  from  their  arrival  the  hiftory 
of  Egypt  commences.  The  region  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  they  originally  refided,  was  ftyled  the 
country  of  the  Chufdim  or  Chafdim  ; but  by  the  weftern 
nations  Chaldaea.  It  lay  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tigris,  to  the  weft,  and  below  the  plain  of  Shinar.  On 


the  oppofite  fide  to  theeaft  was  the  province  of  Elam,  which 
country  they  feem  foon  to  have  invaded,  and  to  have  occu- 
pied the  upper  part.  This  country  confided  of  that  fine  legion 
called  afterwards  Sufiana,  and  Chufiftan,  which  was  watered  by 
the  Ulai,  Chobar,  and  Choafpes,  and  by  other  branches  of  the 
Tigris.  When  the  Perfians  gamed  the  lovereignty  of  Alia,  it 
was  from  them  denominated  Perfis,  which  was  only  another 
name  for  Cutha  ; for  the  Perfi.ns  were  the  Cuthites  of  that 
country,  under  a different  appellation.  This  Cutha  was  by 
the  Grecians  called  Scutha.  It  extended  far  towards  the 
eaft,  and  was  in  great  meafure  bounded  by  Media  to  the 
north.  This  is  one  of  the  countries  called  Cufhan  in  ferip- 
tune  ; and  by  other  people  it  was  rendered  Ethiopia.  The 
Ethiopians  were,  therefore,  Cuthites  or  Cuffans.  Accor- 
dingly Eufebius  fays  (Chron.  p.  i t.)  that  Chus  was  the  per- 
fon from  whom  came  the  Ethiopians  ; an  appellation  formed 
from  aiSw  and  oH  and  derived  from  their  complexion.  This 
was  a facred  term,  a title  of  the  chief  deity,  whence  it  was 
a ff timed  by  the  people,  who  were  his  votaries  and  defcer.dants. 
The  fons  of  Chus  came  into  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Auri- 
ttc  and  fhepherds,  and  alfo  ot  Ethiopians,  whence  Egypt 
inherited  the  name.  The  Cuthites  alfo  fettled  at  Colchus, 
the  Colchis  of  the  Greeks,  whence  it  was  called  Cutaia 
and  Ethiopia.  They  likewife  came  under  the  titles  of 
Cafusand  Belus  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  where  they  found- 
ed  many  cities;  and  we  are  informed  by  Strabo  (l.  io.)  that 
this  country  was  called  Ethiopia.  Eubasa  <tnd  Samotnrace 
were  diftinguifhed  by  a fimilar  appellation.  The  extreme 
fettlement  of  this  people  was  in  Spam,  upon  the  Bcetis,  near 
Tarteffus  and  Gades  ; fome  of  whom  traverfed  a great  part 
of  Africa,  and  others  gained  pofleffion  of  different  parts  of 
the  fca-coaft.  Some  of  the  fame  family  were  found  on  the 
coaft  of  Mauritania.  The  original  Ethiopia  was  the  region 
of  Babylonia  and  Chaldasa,  where  the  firft  kingdom  upon 
earth  was  formed,  and  the  moft  early  police  inftituted. 
Here  alfo  the  firft  idolatry  began.  And  as  the  Scythse,  or 
Cuthites,  were  the  fame  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  reprefented  as  the  moft  ancient  people  in  the  world  ; 
even  prior  to  the  Egyptians.  Another  title  by  which  the 
Cuthites  were  diftinguifhed  was  that  of  Erythreans;  and 
the  places  where  they  refided  received  it  from  them.  The 
Cuthite  Erythreans,  who  fettled  near  Midian,  upon  the  Sinus 
ElaniLis,  conferred  this  name  upon  that  gulf,  and  the  Perfic 
fea  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  denomination.  Upon  the 
whole,  our  author  concludes  by  reciprocal  evidences  from 
the  moft  genuine  hiftory,  that  the  Cuthites,  Ethiopians, 
and  Erythreans  were  the  fame  people  ; and  that  they  had 
a more  general  name  of  ZxvQcu,  Scuthai.  Mr.  Bryant  far- 
ther undertakes  to  fhew,  that  not  only  the  Scythm  of  Col- 
chis, Mcefia,  and  Thrace,  with  thofe  upon  the  Palus  Mce- 
otis,  were  in  great  meafure  of  the  race  of  Chus  ; but  that  all 
nations  ftyled  Scythian  were  in  reality  Cuthian  or  Ethiopian. 
Having  feized  upon  the  province  of  Sufiana,  and  Chufiftan, 
they  poflrfled  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  downwards  ; and 
probably  commenced  a very  early  trade.  They  obtained 
footing  in  India,  where  they  extended  themfelves  beyond 
Gedrofia,  and  Carmania,  upon  the  chief  river  of  the  country. 
They  alfo  occupied  various  parts  of  India  ; and  the  fame 
people  who  imported  their  religious  rites  and  fcience  into 
Egypt,  carried  the  fame  to  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  ft  ill 
farther  into  China  and  Japan.  Some  colonies  undoubtedly 
came  from  Egypt;  but  the  arts  and  fciences  imported  into 
India  came  from  another  family,  even  the  Cuthites  of  Chal- 
dsea ; by  whom  the  Mizraim  themfeives  were  inftrutfted, 
and  from  Egypt  they  paffed  weftward.  Plence  we  need  not 
be  furprifed,  if  we  find  the  fame  cuftoms  in  India,  or  the 
lame  names  of  places  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt,  or 
5 , Colchis, 
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Coluhis,  or  the  remoteft  parts  of  Iberia.  Many  inftances  of 
this  kind  are  produced  by  the  learned  etymologift. 

The  foils  of  Chus,  however  diftinguifhed,  whether  they  be 
called  Oritae,  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  or  Erythreans,  were  in 
all  places  celebrated  for  fcience.  They  were  fometimes 
called  Phoiriices,  and  thofe  of  that  name  in  Syria  were  of 
Cuthite  extraction.  The  Mizraim,  who  fettled  in  Egypt, 
before  the  difperfion  of  the  Cuthitcs  and  their  adherents,  had 
no  (hare  in  their  rebellion,  nor  in  the  Titanic  war,  which  en- 
fued.  Their  country  was  that  which  in  aftertimes  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Upper  Egypt.  When  the  Cnthites, 
or  Titanic  brood,  were  driven  from  Babylonia,  they  fled  to 
different  parts  ; and  a large  body  of  them  betook  themfclves 
to  Egypt.  Confederate  and  well-difciplined,  they  eafily 
overcame  a nation  fo  rude  and  unexperienced  as  the  M>z- 
raim.  They  loon  took  Memphis,  the  frontier  town  of 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  over  ran  the  whole  region  above,  and 
kept  it  in  fubje&ion.  The  Cuthites  or  Ethiopians  were  alfo 
called  Arabians,  and  the  province  of  Cufhan  in  Egypt,  the 
fame  as  the'  land  of  Goffien,  was  denominated  the  Arabian 
nome,  which  was  the  bell  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  They  were 
alfo  ftyled  Hellenes,  Phcenices,  and  Auritte.  The  people  fo 
called  were  the  fir  ft  who  reigned  in  Egypt  ; and  with  them, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  the  hi  [lory  of  the  people  mull 
commence.  Manetho  informs  us,  that  the  whole  body  of 
this  people  had  the  appellation  of  royal  fhepherds  ; a title 
which  Bryant  conceived  was  more  particularly  given  to  their 
kings.  They  borro  wed  this  mark  of  dillindtion  from  their 
anceftors  in  Babylonia  ; among  whom  it  feems  to  have  been 
common.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  Nimrod,  the 
fir  ft  tyrant  upon  earth,  fhould  have  mafked  his  villainy  under 
the  meek  title  of  a fhepherd.  From  him  it  was  derived, 
and  transferred  to  other  kings,  in  Chaldtea,  and  afterwards 
in  Egypt.  At  the  time  when  the  Cuthite  Ethiopians  ar- 
rived, Lower  Egypt  was  very  much  a kind  of  morafs ; but 
under  their  direction  it  was  drained  by  numerous  canals, 
and  rendered  the  moll  beautiful  country  in  the  world.  They 
carried  a fluice  from  the  Pelufian  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the 
weftern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  chief  of  the  pyramids  at 
Cochome  are  faid  to  have  been  created  by  them.  They 
raifed  the  mod  ancient  obelilks  in  Egypt,  which  were  mark- 
ed with  hieroglyphics,  curioufly  wrought,  and  thefe  were 
the  facred  characters  of  Egypt,  known  only  to  the  priefts, 
and  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Cuthite  Ethiopians. 
After  the  Cuthites  had  drained  Lower  Egypt,  and  had 
built  dries  there,  every  city  had  probably  fome  facred  em- 
blem, as  the  goat,  hawk,  ibis,  crocodile,  or  dog,  reprefented 
in  fculpture,  either  upon  the  gates,  or  upon  the  entablature 
of  their  temples.  This  charafteriltic  denoted  its  name  as 
well  as  the  title  of  the  deity,  to  whom  the  place  was  facred  : 
and  the  deity  in  thofe  cities  was  often  worfnipped  under 
Inch  particular  fymbol  Some  of  the  poets  allude  to  this. 
They  have  reprefented  the  difperfion  of  the  fons  of  Chus 
from  Babel  as  the  flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  ; where 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  flickered  themfclves  under  the 
form  of  thefe  facred  fymbols.  After  the  Cuthite  (hep- 
herds  (fee  Shepherds)  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  Egypt 
about  z6o  or  2S0  years,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
amount  of  240,000  perfons.  The  Egyptians  fuccteded  to 
the  Cuthites  in  their  cities  and  temples  ; and  having  been 
initiated  in  their  rites  never  forfook  them.  When  the  Cu- 
thites were  ejefted  from  Egypt,  they  withdrew  to  many  parts  ; 
and  particularly  to  the  coaft  of  Syria  ; which  they  occu- 
pied under  the  titles  of  Belidse,  Cadmians,  and  Phoenices. 
Hence  they  went  to  Hellas,  to  Etruria,  and  Iberia,  and  the 
coaft  of  the  great  Atlantic.  A colony  alfo  fettled  at  Col- 
chis, and  upon  different  parts  of  the  Pontic  region.  Wher- 


ever they  came  they  were  in  every  refpeft  fuperior  to  the 
natives  ; they  were  fkilful  in  phyflc,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  herbs  ; they  cultivated  the  vine  ; and  taught 
the  compofition  of  fermented  liquors.  They  opened  roads, 
formed  caufeways,  and  drained  llagnant  waters  in  the 
countries,  whither  they  migrated  ; but  their  atchievements  in 
thefe  ways  have  been  attributed  to  lome  one  hero,  either 
O f iris,  Hercules,  or  Bacchus.  Their  religion  confided  in 
the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  under  various  titles  ; to  this  were 
added  divine  honours,  paid  to  their  anceftors,  the  Baalim  of 
the  fi r It  ages,  which  was  attended  with  particular  myfterious 
rites.  In  thefe  were  commemorated  the  circumltances  of 
the  deluge,  and  the  hillory  of  the  great  patriarch,  through 
whom  mankind  was  preferved.  The  Cuthites  who  fettled 
in  Sicily  feem  to  have  been  a vtrv  powerful  and  intelligent 
people  ; but  thofe  ot  Etruria  were  far  fuperipr.  The  two 
moll  diftant  colonies  of  the  Cuthite  family  weftward  were 
fettled  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; the  one  in  Europe  to  the 
north  ; the  other  oppofite  at  the  extreme  part  of  Africa  in 
the  country  called  Mauritania,  inhabited  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ethiopians.  They  confidered  themfclves  as  of  the  lame 
family  with  the  gods  : and  they  were  undoubtedly  de- 
fended from  fome  of  the  firft  deified  mortals.  Thofe  who 
occupied  the  provinces  of  Iberia  and  Boetica,  on  the  other 
fide,  were  diilinguilhed  by  the  fame  title,  and  preferved  the 
fame  hillories.  They  were  of  Erythrean  and  Ethiopic  race  ; 
and  gave  name  to  the  ifhnd  Erythra,  or  Erythia,  which  they 
occupied  for  the  fake  of  trade,  and  where  ilood  the  city  Ga- 
dara,  faid  to  be  of  high  antiquity. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  fhewn,  that  a great  rtfemblance  once  ex- 
ifted  between  the  numerous  colonies  of  the  fame  family. 
They  carried  the  art  of  weaving,  firft  pradtifed  at  Arach  in 
Babylonia,  and  thence  extended  to  other  neighbouring  ci- 
ties, and  in  procefs  of  time  to  the  moll  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  to  a high  degree  of  excellence.  The  people  of 
Egypt  were  famous  for  this  manufactory.  They  were  fa- 
mous for  their  flax  and  linen  at  Colchis,  Campatva,  Bcetica, 
and  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  Indi  were  alfo  noted  for 
this  manufacture.  The  art  of  dyeing  was  alfo  dilcovered 
by  people  of  this  family.  The  wonderful  art  of  managing 
fi  Ik , and  of  working  up  cotton,  was  found  out  by  the  Indo- 
Cuthites,  and  from  them  it  was  transferred  to  the  Seres. 
To  them  are  alfo  attributed  the  game  of  chefs  ; and  th.e  ufe 
of  thofe  cyphers,  or  figures,  commonly  called  Arabian. 
They  are  faid  to  have  written  letters  ev  (wSo«;  but  whether 
by  this  was  meant  really  linen,  or  whether  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  a kind  of  paper  manufactured  from  it,  is  uncertain. 

( See  Paper).  Thofe  who  cultivated  the  grape  brought  it  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  perfection.  The  Mareotic  wine,  pro- 
duced in  Scythia  iEgyptiaca,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
highly  celebrated.  Calvbon  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Cos, 
Chios,  and  Lefbos,  were  famous  on  the  lame  account.  The 
fine  wine  of  Sicily,  of  Thrace,  and  of  Campania,  in  which 
country  were  the  Falernian  and  Formian  grapes,  was  in 
high  repute  among  the  ancients.  In  Iberia  and  Mauritania 
they  had  fome  ot  very  noble  growth.  (Strabo,  1.  xvii. 
p.  1182.)  There  was  alfo  wine  among  the  Indie  Ethio- 
pians, particularly  in  the  country  of  the  O-xydraese,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  be  the  defendants  of  Bacchus.  (Strabo, 
1.  xv.  p.  1 10S.)  They  had  alfo  a ftrong  drink  made  of 
rice,  which  was  ufed  in  their  facrinees.  The  people  of  Eu= 
fttania  and  Boetica  made  a fermented  liquor  called  “ Zuth,” 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  derived  from  Egypt,  in  which 
they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftruCted  by  Ofiris.  Pie- 
fychius  calls  it  wir.e,  and  fays  it  was  made  of  barley.  It  is, 
alfo  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (lib.  iii.  p.  233.)  In  {hart,  all 
of  the  Cuthite  family  were  renowned  for  their  wifdom. 
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i he  natives  of  Colchis,  who  were  of  the  Catlike  race,  were 
devoted  to  magic,  and  had  their  nightly  orgies  in  honour  of 
the  moon  : and  among  the  different  branches  of  this  family 
we  difeover  an  exteniive  acquaintance  with  the  properties 
and  lies  of  different  herbs.  But  they  were  pre-eminently 
ohtioguiftied  by  the  mighty  works  and  edifices,  which  they 
carried  on  and  erected  in  the  different  parts  where  they 
letued.  All  thofe  mounds  and  caufeways,  the  high  roads 
and  flatelv  ftrudfures,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Semi- 
ramis  of  Babylonia,  were  the  works  of  thefe  people.  Tiiey 
formed  vaft  lakes,  and  carried  on  canals  at  a great  expence; 
and  they  opened  roads  over  hills,  and  through  forefts,  which 
were  before  impaffable.  (Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  1071.)  The 
(lately  Itrudlures  of  various  kinds  erecled  in  Egypt  were  the 
works  of  the  Cuthites  ; thofe  Arab  fliepherds,  who  built 
Heliopolis  or  Balbec,  and  who  were  the  ynytvu  1,  the  giants 
and  Titans  of  the  firft  ages.  Tiie  pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
alfo  alcnbed  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  thefe  people.  (See  Pyramid.) 
The  buildings,  which  the  Cuthites  erected,  were  in  many 
places  ftyled  Cyclopian,  from  a title  given  to  the  architects. 
Many  ancient  edifices  in  Sicily  were  of  their  conftrudtion  ; 
for  they  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this  ifland. 
They  were  called  Lreftryjoris  and  Lamii ; and  redded 
chi. fly  in  the  Leontine  plains,  and  in  the  regions  near  iEt- 
11a.  They  eivdied  many  temples  ; and  likewife  high  towers 
upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  founded  many  cities  : fome  of  the 
ruins  of  which  are  dill  extant. 

The  noble  character  of  the  Cuthites,  who  by  their  extra- 
ordinary inventions  and  improvements  were  regarded  as  ge- 
. 'ral  benefadtors  to  mankind,  was,  however,  greatly  tar- 
nifhed  by  their  cruelty  ; for  which  they  feem  to  have  been 
infamous  in  all  parts,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  derived 
from  thchr  rites  and  religion,  that  had  always  a tendency  to 
blood.  The  Cuthse  upon  the  Mseotis,  and  in  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefus,  are  defended  as  very  inhofpitable  ; and  all 
thofe  in  their  vicinity  were  of  a lavage  calf,  and  guilty  of 
great  barbarity.  In  various  parts  they  alfo  contrafted  a 
habit  of  robbery  and  plunder;  i'o  that  they  lived  in  a date 
of  piracy,  making  continual  depredations. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  one  of  the  mod  confiderable 
colonies  which  went  from  Babylonia,  was  that  of  the  Indi, 
or  Sindi,  called  Eadern  Ethiopians.  They  fettled  between 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  one  of  their  principal  regions 
was  Cuthaia,  rendered  by  the  Grecians  Cathaia.  They 
traded  in  linen  and  other  commodities,  and  carried  on  an 
extenfive  commerce  with  the  provinces  to  the  fouth.  A 
large  body  of  them  paffed  to  the  north,  under  the  name  of 
Sicas  and  Sacaians,  who  ranged  very  high,  and  got  poflef- 
fion  of  Sogdiana,  and  the  regions  upon  the  Iaxartes.  From 
thence  they  extended  themfelves  quite- to  the  ocean.  Thefe 
fent  out  large  bodies  into  different  parts;  and  many  of  the 
Tartarian  nations  are  defeended  from  them.  They  gained 
poffeflion  of  the  upper  part  of  China,  which  they  denomi- 
nated Cathaia;  and  Japan  was  probably  in  fome  degree 
peopled  by  them.  Their  religion  alfo  extended  far;  and 
many  noble  edifices  in  various  parts  of  the  Eaff  afford  evi- 
dences of  their  original.  Near  Syriam  in  Pegu  are  two 
temples,  built  after  the  fame  model ; and  other  temples  and 
pagodas  in  India,  together  with  the  deities  to  whole  fervice 
they  were  confecrated,  and  the  rites  of  worffiip  pradlifed  in 
them,  telfify  their  original.  For  other  particulars  relating 
to  the  fons  of  Cufh  or  Chus,  or  the  ancient  Cuthites,  fee 
the  “ Analyiis  of  Ancient  Mythology.”  in  3 vols.  4to.  pqflim. 

CUS'H AI,  in  Geography , a fmall  river  of  America, 
which  ddcharges  itlelf  into  Albemarle  found,  between 
Chowan  and  the  Roanoke,  in  N.  Carolina. 

CUSHENDEN  Bay,  a fmall  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
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the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  where  there  is  pretty  good 
anchorage  when  the  wind  does  not  blow  on  fliore.  Long. 
50  23'  W.  Lat.  550  -/  N. 

CUSIIETUNK  Mountains,  mountains  of  America, 
in  Hynterton  county,  New  Jerfey. 

CUSHING,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, Maine,  feparated  from  Warren  and  Thomaftown  by  St. 
George’s  river,  incorporated  in  1789,  containing  1415  in- 
habitants, and  lying  216  miles  E . by  N.  of  Bolton.  The 
E>  part  of  this  townlhip  is  now  “ St.  George’s,”  35  miles 
S.  E.  of  Wifcaffet. 

CUSE1ION,  Ladies,  in  Botany.  See  Saxifraca  hyp. 
noides. 

CUSHION,  Sea.  See  Statice. 

Cushion,  a rubber,  in  Electricity.  See  Electrical 
machine. 

Cushion,  in  Engraving,  is  a bag  of  leather  filled  with 
fand,  commonly  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and  three  or  four 
thick,  ufed  for  fopporting  the  plate  to  be  engraved. 

Cushion,  in  Gilding,  is  made  of  leather,  faffened  to  a 
fquare  board,  from  fourteen  inches  Iquare  to  tea,  with  a 
handle.  The  vacuity  between  the  leather  and  board  is 
Huffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool,  io  that  the  outer  furface  mav 
be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for  receiving  the  leaves  of  gold 
from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being  cut  into  proper  fize 
and  figures. 

CUSI,  m Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
16  miles  from  Bononia,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine,  luppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Cudelaf. 

Cus  1,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  iflands  to  a very  fmali  and  very  beautiful  fpecies 
of  parrot. 

CUSIGHE,  S imone  da,  in  Biography , fo  called  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  a fmall  town  near  Cadore,  in  the 
Venetian  Hate,  a painter  who  flourifhed  in  the  14th  century. 
Some  of  his  madonnas  of  confiderable  merit  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  at  Cuiighe,  and  bear  date  from  1382  to  1409.  Lanzi. 
Stor.  Pitt. 

CUSP,  Cuspis,  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a fpear. 
or  fword;  but  is  ufed  in  ailronomy  to  exprels  the  points, 
or  horns,  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary . 

Cusp,  in  AJlrology,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each  of 
the  twelve  houfes,  in  a figure,  or  fcheme,  of  the  heavens. 
See  House. 

Cusp  of  a Curve,  in  Geometry.  See  Curve. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  Botany,  is  when  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  end  in  a cufp,  or  point,  refembling  that  of  a fpear. 

Cuspidated  hyperbola,  &c.  See  Curve. 

CUSPIDATUS  Dens,  in  Anatomy,  the  canine  tooth, 
of  the  human  fubjeft.  Mr.  Hunter  affigns  the  former  name 
to  it. 

CUSPIDIA,  in  Botany,  Gaert.  See  Gorteria  cernua. 

CUSS  AC,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  fix  miles  S.  of  Roche 
Chouart. 

CUSSiEIM,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  C o s s te  1 . 

CUSSAMBIUM,  in  Botany ; Lam.  Encyc.  Rumph. 
amb.  1.  154.  tab.  57.  A tree  hitherto  but  little  known, 
which  feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with  the  ponga  of  Rheede, 
and  the  tataiba  of  Pifo,  but  differs  in  having  a one-feeded 
drupe  for  its  fruit ; it  is  rather  lofty,  but  not  very  fpreading; 
its  wood  hard  and  heavy;  the  bark  brown,  rugged,  and 
very  brittle.  Leaves  generally  oppoflte,  oval-lanceolate,  en- 
tire, on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  lmafl,  in  (lender  lateral  ra- 
cemes. Fruit  roundilh  or  egg-fhaped,  commonly  rough, 
with  pointed  caducous  tubercles ; fiefli  rather  thin,  of  a 
pleafant  acid  taftej  kernel  of  the  nut  white,  tender,  oily. 

A native 
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A native  of  the  Molucca  Hands.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten 
raw.  A veilowifh  oil  is  expreiTed  from  the  kernels,  which 
having  a pleai'ant  fmell,  and  not  growing  rancid,  is  ufed 
for  lamps  and  as  an  ingredient  in  various  odoriferous  pre- 
parations. 

CUSSENS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  America,  in 
Cumberland  county,  Miine,  which  runs  a S.E.  courfe  to 
Cafco  bay,  between  the  towns  of  Frankfort  and  North 
Yarmouth. 

CUSSET,  in  Latin  Cujfetum,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  2 1 miles  N.  of  Roanne,  and 
2 5 < S.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
ciiftrift  of  La  Paliffc,  with  a population  of  3945  indivi- 
duals. The  canton  has  12  communes,  and  14,443  in- 
habitants, upon  a territorial  extent  of  1S0  kiliometres, 

CUSSIE,  a town  of  Egypt,  15  miles  S.  of  Afhmu- 
nein. 

CUSSITAH,  an  Indian  town,  in  the  weflern  part  of 
Georgia,  12  miles  above  the  broken  Arrow,  on  Cattahoofee 
river. 

CUSSONIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  the  younger  Lin- 
rteus  in  honour  of  M.  Culfon  of  Montpelier,  a botanift  who 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  family  of  umbelliferous 
plants.)  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  1378.  Schreb.  455.  Willd.  517. 
Juff.  21S.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Hr  alia  ; Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-toothed,  permanent,  fupe- 
rior,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  edge  of  the  receptacle. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  trigonous,  acute,  feffile.  Stam.  Filaments 
five.  Pi/f.  Germ  inferior,  top-lhaped  ; ilyles  two  ; iligmas 
fimple.  Peric.  two-celled  or  two-coccous,  two-valved, 
roundith,  angular,  crowned  with  the  Ilyles.  Seeds  one  in 
each  cell. 

F.ff.  Ch.  Petals  five,  trigonous.  Calyx  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  edge  cf  the  receptacle,  five-toothed. 

Sp.  1.  C.  thyrjifeora.  Linn.  jun.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  1.  Tliunbl  Aft.  Nov.  tJpfal.  3.  tab.  12.  “ Leaves 

digitate  ; leaflets  ftiTile,  ridge-fhaped,  truncated,  three- 
toothed ; flowers  in  racemes.”  A fhrub.  Stem  fcabrous 
towards  the  bottom,  unequal,  fimple,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger.  Leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  near  toge- 
ther, alternate,  petioled  ; leaflets  fcarcely  emarginate,  fome- 
times,  but  rarely  five-toothed ; teeth  remote,  fmall;  pe- 
tioles long  ; ilipules  intrafoliaceous.  Flowers  in  terminal 
cylindrical  racemes,  forming  an  umbel  ; rays  four,  quite 
fimole,  naked  towards  the  bottom,  bearing  racemed  flowers 
towards  the  top.  There  is  a variety  with  jointed  leaf- 
lets, the  lowelt  joint  dilated  at  the  end  into  fmaller 
lobes,  fo  as  to  appear  proliferous.  2.  C.  fpicata.  Linn, 
iun.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Illus.  PI.  187.  Willd.  2. 
Thunb.  Aft.  Nov.  Upf.  3.  tab.  13.  “ Leaves  digitate  in 
fevens ; leaflets  fomewhat  pedicelled,  fimple,  and  lanceolate, 
or  ternate  ; flowers  fpiked.”  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Flowers 
in  a Angle  terminal  fpike  about  two  inches  long.  B ith 
fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Jufiieu 
obferves  that  this  genus  is  fcarcely  aiftinft  from  panax  ; but 
that,  if  kept  IVparate,  the  (hrubby  fpecies  of  panax  fhould 
be  removed  to  it  with  P.  undulata  of  Aublet,  unjala  of 
Rheede  arid  perhaps  aralia  umbellifera  of  La  Marck. 

CUSTARD  Apple.  See  Annona. 

CUSTINES,  Adam  Philip  de,  in  Biography,  one  of 
the  French  generals  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  was  born  at 
Metz,  on  the  4th  of  February  1740  of  a roble  famiiy, 
and  ferved  in  the  feven  years’  war  aga  nft  Prufiia.  Having 
obtained  the  command  of  a regiment  of  dragoons,  he  ex- 
changed this  regiment  again!!  another  which  was  ordered  to 
America,  and  fought  for  American  independence.  On  his 


return  to  France,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marechal 
de  camp  (major  general).  In  1789,  the  nobles  of  Metz 
named  him  one  of  their  deputies  at  the  fir  (I  national  affem- 
b!y,  where  he  embraced  the  popular  party,  and  moved  the 
i filling  of  the  aflignats,  (paper  money)  the  difmiffion  of  the 
minifters,  and  the  abolition  of  the  military  eftablifhments  of 
the  French  princes. 

In  1792  Cufrines  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
the  troops  collefted  in  the  camp  of  Soiffons,  and  afterwards 
of  the  armv  of  the  Rhine.  He  took  poffcflion  of  Spire, 
Mentz,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  ; but  a furious  and 
impolitic  proclamation  againif  the  princes  of  Germany  made 
them  unite  their  forces  to  oppofe  him.  He  was  driven  from 
Frankfort  by  the  Prufiia  ns,  from  Worms  by  the  Auftrians, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  into  Alface. 

Denounced  by  the  jacobins  as  a traitor,  he  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  convention  to  defend  himfelf,  but  was  con- 
demned and  executed  on  ine  27th  of  Augutl  1793-  He 
went  weeping  to  the  fcaffold,  and  died  with  cowardice. 
His  fen,  who  had  been  appointed  French  minifter  at  Berlin, 
and  whom  the  king  of  Prufiia  would  not  receive,  (bowed 
much  more  firmnefs  when,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  fuffered 
death  in  January  1794,  for  having  been  a bad  jacobin. 

The  military  talents  of  general  Cuftines  were  never  held 
in  great  eftimation  ; the  foldiers  under  his  command  de- 
tefted  him  for  his  pride  and  ilern  feverity.  Nouv.  Dift, 
Hiftorique. 

CUSTODE,  Fr.  A holfter-cap.  See  Chaperon. 

Custode  admittendo , and  Custode  amovendo,  in  Lawt 
are  writs  for  the  admitting,  or  removing,  of  guardians. 

Custodes  Ulertatis  Anglia  authoritate  parliament! , was  the 
flyle,  or  title,  in  which  writs,  and  other  judicial  proceedings, 
did  run  in  the  time  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  till  Oliver 
was  declared  proteftnr,  See.  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

CUSTODIA.  See  Recto  de  cujlodia  terra:  el  haredis. 

Harede  deliberando  alii  qui  habet  Cu stodi am  terra.  See 
H^erede. 

Custodia  militaris,  Lat.  ; a military  guard.  Military 
prifoners  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  were  guarded  in 
the  following  manner,  particularly  if  guilty  of  ferious  of- 
fences or  crimes.  The  guilty  perfon  had  a chain  faftened 
to  his  right  hand,  and  to  this  chain  was  equally  faftened  the 
left  hand  of  him  who  guarded  him.  Sometimes,  for  greater 
fecurity,  the  criminal  was  confined  under  the  guard  of  two 
perfons  tied  with  him.  The  chain  was  long  enough  for 
both  the  guards  and  the  criminal  to  walk  freely.  This  fort 
of  confinement,  however,  which  mult  have  been  attended 
with  much  inconvenience  and  have  withdrawn  from  ufeful 
and  more  important  duty  a great  number  of  foldiers,  did 
not  exift  at  all  periods  of  the  Roman  government. 

CUSTODIO,  Hieronymus,  in  Biography , a painter 
born  in  Antwerp,  who  refided  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  at  Wooburn  (the  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford)  a portrait  of  Elizabeth  Bruges,  daughter 
of  lord  Chandos.  with  the  following  infeription,  Hierony- 
mus Cujlodio  Antwerpien/is . fecit  1589.  Walpole. 

CUSTODY  of  Idiots  and  Lunatics,  ufed  formerly 
to  be  committed  bv  the  king  himfelf  to  proper  committees, 
in  every  particular  cafe  ; but  now7,  to  avoid  folicitations  and 
the  very  fhadow  of  undue  partiality,  a warrant  is  iffued  by 
the  king  under  his  royal  fign  manual  to  the  chancellor  or 
keeper  of  his  feal,  to  perform  this  office  for  him  ; and  if  he 
afts  improperly  in  granting  fuch  cuftodies,  the  complaint 
muff  be  made  to  the  king  himfelf  in  council.  (3  P.  Wms. 
108.  Reg.  Br.  267.)  But  the  previous  proceed! igs  on  the 
commifiion  are  on  the  law  fide  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  can  only  be  red.eled  (if.  erroneous)  by  writ  of  error  in 
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the  regular  courfe  of  law.  See  Idiot,  Lunatic,  and 
Mad-house. 

Custody  of  the  temporalties  of  hi/hops,  or  of  all  the  lay 
revenues,  lands,  and  tenements  (in  which  is  included  his 
barony),  which  belong  to  an  archbifhop’s  or  bifnop’s  fee, 
forms  the  firft  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenues.  Upon 
the  vacancv  of  the  bilhopric,  thefe  are  immediately  the  right 
of  the  king,  as  a confequence  of  his  prerogative  in  church 
matters  ; by  which  he  is  contidered  as  the  founder  of  all 
archbifhoprics  and  bifhoprics,  to  whom  during  the  vacancy 
they  revert.  The  policy  of  the  law  hath  veiled  this  cufto- 
dy  in  the  king,  partly  becaufe  before  the  diffolutton  of  ab- 
beys, he  had  the  cuftody  of  the  temporalties  of  all  fuch  ab- 
beys and  priories  as  were  of  royal  foundation,  on  the  death 
of  the  abbot  or  prior,  and  partly  becaufe,  as  the  fuccefior 
is  not  known,  the  lands  and  pofTeffion?  of  the  fee  would  be 
liable  to  fpoil  and  devaltation,  if  no  one  had  a property  in 
them.  The  law,  therefore,  has  given  to  the  king,  not  the 
temporalties  themfelves,  but  the  cuftody  of  them  till  fuch 
time  as  a fucceffor  is  appointed  ; with  power  of  taking  to 
himfelf  all  the  intermeduate  profits,  without  any  account  to 
the  fucceffor;  and  with  the  right  of  prefenting  (frequently 
exercifcd  by  the  crown)  to  fuch  benefices  and  other  prefer- 
ments as  fall  within  the  time  of  vacation  (Rat.  17  Edw.  II. 
c.  14.  F.  N.  B.  32.)  This  revenue  could  not  formerly  be 
granted  out  to  a fubjeft  ; but  now  by  ftat.  15  Edw.  III. 
it.  4.  c.  4 and  5,  the  king  may,  after  the  vacancy,  leave  the 
temporalties  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ; faving  to  himfelf  all 
advowfons,  efcheats,  and  the  like.  For  the  prevention  and 
remedy  of  irregularities  which  anciently  occurred  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  temporalties,  it  was  one  article  of  the  great 
charter  (9  Hen.  III.  c.  5.)  that  no  vvafte  fhould  be  com- 
mitted in  them,  nor  the  cuftody  of  them  be  fold.  The  fame 
is  ordained  bv  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter,  3 Edw.  I.  c.  21.; 
and  alfo  14  Edw.  III.  ft.  4.  c.  4.  The  ftatute  1 Edw.  III. 
ft.  2.  c.  2.  guards  againft  the  king’s  feizing  the  temporalt'es 
of  bifhops,  during  their  own  lives.  This  revenue,  formerly 
confiderable,  is  now  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  ; for,  at  pre- 
fi-nt,  as  foon  as  the  new  bifhop  is  confecrated  ar.d  confirmed, 
he  ufualiy  receives  the  reftitution  of  his  temporalties  quite 
entire,  and  untouched,  from  the  king  ; and  at  the  fame 
time  does  homage  to  his  fovereign  ; and  then,  and  not  fooner, 
he  has  a fee-fimple  in  his  bifhopric,  and  may  maintain  an  ac- 
tion for  the  profits.  Co.  Litt.  67.  341. 

CUSTOM  is  uftd  to  denote  the  manners,  ceremonies,  or 
ways,  of  living  of  a people,  which  in  time  have  turned  into 
habit,  and  by  ufage  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 

In  this  fenfe,  cuftom  implies  things  that  were  at  firft  vo- 
luntary, but  are  become  neceflary  by  life. 

Custom,  Confuetudo , in  Lava,  is  a law  net  written,  efta- 
blifhcd  by  long  ulage,  and  die  content  of  our  anceftors. 
No  law  can  oblige  a people  without  their  confent  ; fo 
wherever  they  confent,  and  life  a certain  rule  or  method  as 
a law,  fuch  rule,  & c.  gives  it  the  power  of  a law  ; and  if 
it  is  univerfal,  then  it  is  common  iaw  ; if  particular  to  this 
or  that  place,  then  it  is  cufom.  3 Salk.  112.  And  as  to 
the  rife  of  cuftoms,  when  a reafonable  a£t  once  done,  was 
found  to  be  good,  and  beneficial  to  the  people,  then  they 
ufed  it  often  ; and  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  a<ft,  it  be- 
came a cuftom  ; which  being  continued  without  interrup- 
tion time  out  of  mind,  it  obtained  the  force  of  a law,  to 
bind  the  particular  places,  perfons,  and  things  concerned 
therein.  Thus  a cuftom  had  beginning,  and  grew  to  per- 
fection ; and  a good  cuftom  muff  be  grounded  on  antiquity, 
continuance,  peaceable  acquiefcence,  reafon,  certainty,  and 
mutual  confiftency. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  any  cuftom,  it  muft  have  been 
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ufed  fo  long,  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary  ; fo  that  if  any  one  can  (hew  the  beginning  of  it, 
it  is  no  good  cuftom.  On  this  account  no  cuftom  can  pre- 
vail againft  an  exprefs  aft  of  parliament;  fince  the  ftatute 
itfelf  is  a proof  of  a time  when  fuch  a cuftom  did  not  fub- 
fill.  Co.  Litt.  J13.  As  to  continuance , any  interruption 
would  caufe  a temporary  ceafing  ; and  the  revival  gives  it  a 
new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  memory,  and 
thus  the  cuftom  will  be  void.  But  we  muft  diftinguifh  be- 
tween an  interruption  of  the  right,  and  an  interrupts  11 
merely  of poffeffion,  which,  though  it  takes  place  for  10  or 
20  year?,  will  not  deftroy  the  cuftom.  (Co.  Litt.  ibid.) 
Peaceable  acquiefcence  is  fuch  as  has  not  been  fubjeft  to  con- 
tention and  diipute  : for  as  cuftoms  owe  their  original  to 
common  confent,  their  being  immediately  difputed,  either 
at  law  or  othervvife,  is  a proof  that  fuch  confent  was  want- 
ing. Moreover,  cuftoms  muft  be  reafonable ; or  rather, 
taken  negatively,  they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  This  fir 
Edward  Coke  explains  (1  Tnft.  62.),  as  referring  to  arti- 
ficial or  legal  reafon,  warranted  by  authority  of  law;  on 
which  account  a cuftom  may  be  good,  though  the  particu- 
lar reafon  of  it  cannot  be  affigned  ; for  it  is  fufficiert,  if  no 
good  legal  reafon  can  be  affigned  againft  it.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  certainty  of  cuftom,  it  is  obferved,  that  a cuf- 
tom,  limiting  the  defeent  of  lands  to  the  moft  worthy  of 
the  owner’s  blood,  is  void;  for  how  fhall  it  be  determined? 
but  a cuftom  to  defeend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood  ex- 
clufive  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good.  (1  Ro.l. 
Abr.  56^.).  A cuftom  to  pay  a ytar’s  improved  value  for 
a line  on  a copy-hoid  eftate  is  good,  though  the  value  is 
uncertain  ; for  the  value  may  at  any  time  be  afeertained  : 
and  the  maxim  of  law  is,  “ id  certum  eft,  quod  certum  red- 
di  pote.fi.”  Again,  cuftoms,  eftablifhed  by  confent,  muft; 
be,  when  eftablifhed,  compulfory , and  not  left  optional. 
Cuftoms  muft  confjient  with  each  other;  one  cuftom  can- 
not be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  another.  For  if  both  are 
really  cuftoms,  then  both  are  of  equal  antiquity,  and  both 
eftablifhed  by  mutual  confent ; which  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  fay  of  contradictory  cuftoms. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  are  thole  cuftoms  and  maxims  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  common  law  to  be  known,  and  how 
is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ? Tne  anfwer  is,  by  the 
judges  in  the  feveral  couits  of  juftice.  They  are  the  de- 
pofitories  of  the  laws,  the  living  oracles,  who  muft  decide 
in  all  ct.fes  of  doubt,  and  who  are  bound  by  an  oath  to 
decide  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Such  judicial 
decifions  are  the  principal,  and  moft  authoritative  evi- 
dence, that  can  be  given,  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a cuf- 
tom as  fhall  form  a part  of  the  comm;n  law.  Thefe  are 
regiftered  and  preferved  under  the  name  of  records,  ex- 
plained in  our  reports,  and  digefted  for  ufe  in  the  autho- 
ritative writings  of  the  venerable  fages  of  the  law.  See 
Records  and  Reports,  and  Authorities. 

The  tffcCl  of  a cuftom  thus  circumftantiated,  is,  that  in 
popular  ftate-s,  and  limited  monarchies,  it  ferves  to  interpret 
the  written  laws  : for,  in  abfolute  monarchies,  it  is  the  king 
alone  who  has  the  power  of  interpreting  laws.  Hence,  the 
word  cuftom  is  II ill  retained,  and  ferves  to  exprefs  the  par- 
ticular rights,  and  municipal  laws,  eftablifhed  by  ufage  in 
particular  provinces,  & c.  after  they  are  reduced  into  written 
laws. 

In  this  fenfe,  moft  of  the  common  law  of  England  is 
lex  non  feripta  ; being.originally  no  more  than  the  cuftoms 
of  our  forefathers. 

The  Romans  were  governed  by  cuftoms,  or  unwritten 
laws,  after  the  expuifion  of  their  kings. 

Lex  non  feripta , in  this  fenfe,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
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ftatutes,  or  ads  of  parliament ; which  commence  laws  at 
once.  See  Common  Law. 

Another  branch  of  the  lex  non  fcripta,  or  the  unwritten 
laws  of  England,  confifts  of  particular  cuftoms,  or  laws 
which  affedtonly  the  inhabitants  of  particular  diftridts.  Thefe, 
or  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  are  undoubtedly  the  remains  of 
that  multitude  of  local  cultoms,  out  of  which  the  common 
law,  as  it  now  hands,  was  colleded  at  firit  by  king  Alfred, 
and  afterwards  by  king  Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Confeffor  ; 
each  diilrid  mutually  facrificing  fome  of  its  own  fpecial 
ufages,  in  order  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  one  uniform  and  univerlal  fyftem  of  laws.  But, 
for  reafons  that  have  been  now  long  forgotten,  particular 
counties,  cities,  towns,  manors,  and  lordlhips,  were,  at  a 
verv  earlv  period,  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  abiding 
by  their  own  cuftoms,  in  contradift indion  to  the  reft  of  the 
nation  at  large  ; which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by 
feveral  adds  of  parliament.  Magn.  Chart.  9 Hen.  III.  c.  9. 

1 Edw.  III.  ft.  2.  c.  9.  14  Edw.  III.  ft.  1.  c.  2. 

2 Hen.  IV.  c.  1.  See  Borough-English,  Gavel-Kind, 
Dower,  &c. 

As  to  the  allowance  of  fpecial  cuftoms,  it  is  obferved,  that 
cuftoms,  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  mull  be  con- 
ftrued  ftridly.  Thus,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavel-kind,  an 
infant  of  15  years  may,  by  one  fpecies  of  conveyance,  (called 
a deed  of  feoffment)  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee-ftmple,  or 
for  ever.  Yet,  this  cuftom  does  not  impower  him  to  life 
any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  leafe  them  forfeven  years  ; 
for  the  cuftom  mult  be  ftridly  purfued.  (Co.  Cop.  $ 33.) 
And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  mult  fubmit  to  the 
king’s  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  king  purchafes  lands 
of  the  nature  of  gavtl-kind,  where  all  the  fons  inherit 
equally  ; yet  upon  the  king’s  demife,  his  eldeft  ion  (hall 
fucceed  to  thefe  lands  alone.  (Co.  Litt.  13  ) As  general 
cuftoms  are  determined  by  the  judges,  particular  cuftoms, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  in  fome  certain  town,  borough,  city,  &c. 
(hall  be  determined  by  a jury.  (1  Inft.  110.) 

For  the  difference  between  cuftom  and  prefcription,  fee 
Prescription. 

Custom  of  London.  The  principal  local  cuftoms  of  this 
city  are  the  following  : if  a citizen  and  freeman  dies,  leaving 
a widow  and  children,  his  goods  and  chattels,  (deduding 
for  the  widow  her  apparel,  and  the  furniture  of  her  bed- 
chamber, called  the  “ widow’s  chamber,” ) fhall  be  divided 
into  three  parts  ; the  widow  (hall  have  one  part,  the  exe- 
cutor or  adminiftrator  another,  to  difcharge  legacies,  See. 
and  the  children  the  other  third  part.  If  he  leaves  only  a 
widow,  or  only  children,  they  fhall  refpedively,  in  either 
cafe,  take  one  moiety,  and  the  adminiftrator  the  other, 
(l  P.  Wms.  341.  Salk.  246.)  If  he  leaves  neither  widow 
nor  child,  the  adminiftrator  fhall  have  the  whole.  ( r Show. 
173.)  This  portion,  or  “ dead  mao’s”  part,  the  admini- 
ltrator  was  wont  to  apply  to  his  own  ufe,  (2  Freem.  85. 
I Vern.  133.)  till  the  ftatute  1 Jac.  II.  c.  17,  declared 
that  the  fame  fhould  be  fubjed  to  the  ftatute  of  diftribution. 
So  that  if  a man  dies  worth  1800/.  perfonal  eftate,  leaving 
a widow  and  two  children,  this  eftate  fhall  be  divided  into 
18  parts  ; of  which  the  widow  fhall  have  eight,  fix  by 
the  cuftom  and  two  by  the  ftatute,  and  each  of  the 
children  five,  three  by  the  cuftom  and  two  by  the  ftatute  : 

if  he  leaves  a widow  and  one  child,  fire  fhall  ftill 

have  eight  parts,  as  before  ; and  the  child  fhall  have 
ten,  fix  by  the  cuftom  and  four  by  the  ftatute  : — if 
he  leaves  a widow  and  no  child,  the  widow  fhall 
have  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  two  by  the  cuftom  and 
one  by  the  ftatute ; and  the  remaining  fourth  fhall  go, 
by  the  ftatute,  to  the  next  of  kin.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  if  the  wife  be  provided  for  by  a jointure  before  mar. 
Vol.  X. 


r:age,  in  bar  of  her  cuftomary  part,  it  puts  her  in  a ftate  of 
non-entity,  with  regard  to  the  cuftom  only  (2  Vern.  665. 
3 P.  Wms.  16.);  but  file  {hall  be  entitled  to  her  fhare  of 
the  “ dead  man’s”  part  under  the  ftatute  of  diftributions, 
unlefs  barred  by  fpecial  agreement.  ([  Vern.  15.  2 Chan. 

Rep.  232.)  And  if  any  of  the  children  are  advanced  by 
the  father  in  his  life-time  with  any  fum  of  money,  (not 
amounting  to  their  full  proportionable  part,)  they  fhall  bring 
that  portion  into  hotchpot  with  the  reft  of  the  brothers  and 
filters,  but  not  with  the  widow,  before  they  are  entitled  to 
any  benefit  under  the  cuftom.  (2  Freem.  279.  1 Equ. 
Caf.  Abr.  135.  2 P.  Wms.  326.);  but,  if  they  are  fully 
advanced,  the  cuftom  entitles  them  to  no  further  dividend. 
The  cuftom  of  London  extends  alfo  to  the  province  of  York, 
and  alfo  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  probably  alfa  to 
Wales;  infomueh,  that  the  effedts  of  the  inteftate,  afted 
payment  of  his  debts,  are,  in  general,  divided  according  to 
the  ancient  univerfal  dodtrine  of  the  pars  ratlonabilis , in  the 
manner  above  Hated.  However,  in  order  to  favour  the 
power  of  bequeathing,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  kingdom  to 
the  fame  ftandard,  three  ftatutes  have  been  provided  ; the 
one  4 and  5 W.  Sc  M.  c.  2,  explained  by  2 and  3 Ann.  c,  5* 
for  the  province  of  York  ; another,  7 and  8 W.  III.  c.  38, 
for  Wales  ; and  a third,  n Geo.  I.  c.  iS,  for  London  ; — 
by  wluch  it  is  enadted,  that  perfons  within  thofe  diftridts,- 
and  liable  to  thofe  cuftoms,  may  (if  they  think  proper)  dif» 
pole  of  all  their  ptrfonal  eftates  by  will ; and  the  claims  of 
the  widow,  children,  and  other  relations,  to  the  contrary,  are 
totally  barred.  There  are  two  principal  points,  befides 
other  lefs  material  variations,  in  which  the  cuftoms  of 
London  and  of  York  confiderably  differ.  One  is,  that  in 
London  the  fhare  of  the  children  (or  orphanage  part)  is  not 
fully  veiled  in  them  till  the  age  of  twenty*one,  before 
which  they  cannot  difpofe  of  it  by  teftament  (2  Vern.  558.)  j 
and  if  they  die  under  that  age,  whether  foie  or  married,  their 
ft. are  fhall  furvive  to  the  other  children  ; but  after  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  it  is  free  from  any  orphanage  cuftom,  and  in 
cafe  of  inteftacy,  fhall  fall  under  the  ftatute  of  diftributions, 
(Piec.  Chanc.  537.)  The  other  is,  that  in  the  province  of 
York,  the  heir  at  common  law,  who  inherits  any  land  either 
in  fee  or  in  tail,  is  excluded  from  any  filial  portion  or  reafon- 
able  part.  (2  Burn.  754.)  But,  notwithftanding  thefe 
provincial  variations,  the  cuftoms  appear  to  be  fubffantially 
one  and  the  fame. 

A woman  in  London  that  ufes  a trade,  without  her  huf- 
band,  is  chargeable  without  him,  as  a feme  foie  merchant  ; and 
if  condemned  may  be  put  in  prifon  till  file  pay  the  debt ; 
and  her  bail  are  liable,  if  fhe  abfents  herfelf,  and  the  hufband 
fhall  not  be  charged.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  city  of  London, 
that  a perfon  educated  in  one  trade  may  fet  up  in  another. 
See  Apprentice.  A perfon  may  acquire  the  freedom  of 
London  either  by  the  fervitude  of  an  apprenticefhip,  by 
birth-r;ght,  as  the  fon  of  a freeman,  or  by  purchafe,  under 
an  order  of  the  court  of  aldermen.  (4  Mod.  143.)  In 
London  every  day,  except  Sunday,  is  a market  overt,  for 
the  buying  and  felling  of  goods  and  merchandize.  (5  Rep 
85.)  But  no  perfon,  not  being  a freeman  of  London, 
fhall  keep  any  (hop,  or  other  place  to  put  to  fale  by  retail 
any  goods  or  wares,  or  ufe  any  handicraft  trade  for  hire, 
gain,  or  fale,  within  the  city,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  3/. 
(8  Rep.  124.  Chart.  Car.  1.) 

If  a debtor  be  a fugitive,  he  may  be  arrefted  before  the 
day  to  find  better  fecurity.  See  Foreign  Attachment. 
Every  tenant  at  will  of  a houfe  above  40s-.  per  arm.  in  the 
city,  ought  to  give  and  receive  half  a year’s  warning  on  leav. 
ing  it.  An  arreft  may  be  made  in  London,  on  the  plaintiff’s 
entering  his  plaint  in  either  of  the  compters,  and  a ferjeant 
of  London  need  not  (hew  his  mace  when  he  arrefts  a perfon  5 
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and  the  liberties  extend  to  the  fuburbs  and  Temple-Bar. 
Jenk.  Cent.  291. 

If  the  exiftence  of  any  cuftom  in  London  be  questioned, 
it  fhall  not  be  tried  by  a jury,  but  by  a certificate  from  the 
•lord  mayor  and  aldermen  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder 
(Cro.  Car.  516.)  ; unlefs  it  be  inch  a cuftom  as  the  corpo- 
ration itfelf  is  interefted  in,  as  a right  of  taking  toll,  See.  ; tor 
then  the  law  permits  them  not  to  certify  on  their  own  be- 
half; but  it  muft  be  determined  by  a jury'  (Hob.  85.)  It  is 
laid  (1  Ro.  Rep.  106.)  that  the  courts  at  Weftminfter 
take  notice  of  the  cuftoms  of  London,  and  not  of  any  other 
place.  But  this  is  only  where  they  have  been  certified. 
The  cuftoms  of  London  are  confirmed  by  a£t  of  parliament. 
8 Rep.  126.  Cro.  Car.  347. 

Custom  of  J.'t  ere  hauls , lex  mercatoria,  a particular  fyftem 
of  cuftoms  tiled  only  among  one  let  of  the  king’s  fubjrdfts  ; 
vrhich,  however  different  from  the  general  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and  made  a part  of  it 
(Winch.  24.)  ; being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to 
be  of  the  utraoft  validity  in  all  commercial  tranfadlions  ; for 
it  is  a maxim  of  law,  that  “ Cuilibet  in  fua  arte  credendum 
ejl This  cuftom  of  merchants  is  fo  far  confidered  as  law, 
that  it  affords  the  rule  of  conftrinftion,  in  cafes  of  contracts, 
agreements,  Sec.  and  other  commercial  tranfadlions.  The 
lex  mercatoria , like  the  lex  et  confuetudo  parliament i,  deferibes 
only  a great  divifion  of  the  laws  of  England.  The  la  vs 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  infurance,  and  all  mercantile 
contrails,  are  as  much  the  general  law  of  the  land,  as  the 
laws  relating  to  marriage  or  murder.  And  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Juftice  Fotter,  that  the  cultom  of  merchants  is  the 
general  law  of  the  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  a jury  after  it  has  been  fettled  by  judicial  deter- 
minations. 2 Barr.  1226. 

Custom,  A furnaces  by.  See  Common  Assurances. 

Custom,  Dower  by.  See  Dower. 

IJusTOM -Jderi ot . See  Heriot. 

Custom.  Suit.  See  Suit. 

CUSTOMS,  in  Commerce , the  duties,  tolls,  or  taxes, 
paid  upon  merchandize  when  brought  into  or  carried  out 
of  a country.  They  appear  to  have  been  called  cuftoms, 
as  denoting  cuftomary  payments,  which  had  been  in  uie 
Tom  time  immemorial ; and  began  to  be  impofed  as  foon 
as  commerce  became  an  objedl  of  public  attention.  Such 
princes  as  wifhed  to  encourage  foreign  trade,  found  that  it 
brought  forne  additional  expences  upon  them,  as  it  be- 
came necellary  to  maintain  ambaffadorB  or  other  public 
agents  in  moll  of  the  countries  to  which  their  fubjedts 
reforted;  to  negotiate  treaties  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
mercial intercourfe  ; to  eftablifh  courts  for  deciding  mari- 
time caufes  ; and  to  maintain  a navy'  for  protecting  mer- 
chant veffels  at  lea  from  enemies  and  pirates.  In  order  to 
indemnify  themfelves  for  thefe  charges,  they  demanded  of 
the  merchants  tolls,  tributes,  or  cultoins,  by  authority  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  which  continuing  to  be  paid  as 
cuftomary  clues,  came  to  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  crown.  The  confiderations  (fays  judge 
.Blackltone)  upon  which  this  branch  of  the  revenue  (or 
the  more  ancient  part  of  it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports) 
was  inveited  in  the  king,  were  laid  to  be  two  (Dyrer.  165) : 
1 . Becaufe  he  gave  the  fubjeeft  leave  to  depart  the  king- 
dom, and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with  him.  2.  Becaufe 
the  king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and 
keep  up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  to  protect  the  merchant 
from  the  pirates. 

The  ancient  cuftoms  in  England,  confifted  of  fmall  fums 
paid  by  the  merchants  for  the  uie  of  the  king’s  warehoufes, 
weights,  and  ir.eafures.  About  the  year  979,  king 


Ethelred  cftablifned  duties  on  fhips  and  merchandize,  to 
be  paid  at  Billingfgate  in  the  port  of  London.  In  Magna 
Charta  it  was  ftipulated  that  merchants  were  to  come  into 
the  kingdom  to  buy  and  fell  per  antiquas  conflict  udinest. 
which  proves  that  fome  cuftoms  had  been  ufuallv  paid 
long  before  that  time.  And  iome  have  imagined,  that  they 
are  called  with  us  cuftoms,  becaufe  they  were  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  king  by  immemorial  ufage,  and  the  common 
law,  and  not  granted  him  by  any  ftatute  (Dyer,  43. 
pi.  44);  but  fir  Edward  Coke  hath  clearly  (hewn  (2  lull. 
58,  59. ),  fays  judge  Blackftone,  that  the  king’s  firft  claim 
to  them  was  by  grant  of  parliament  (3  Edw.  I.  A.D.  1274.), 
though  the  record  thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed 
this  is  in  exprefs  words  confeffed  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I. 
c.  7.  A.D.  1297,  wherein  the  king  promifes  to  take  no 
cuftoms  from  merchants,  without  the  cymmon  affent  of 
the  realm,  “ faving  to  us  and  our  heirs,  the  cuftoms  on. 
wool,  (kin,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  us  by  the  com- 
monalty' aforefaid.”  Thefe  were  formerly  called  the  here- 
ditary cuftoms  of  the  crown  ; and  were  due  on  the  export- 
ation of  the  faid  three  commodities,  and  of  none  other; 
which  were  ftyfied  the  “ ftaple”  commodities  of  the  king- 
dom, becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  thole 
ports  where  the  king’s  ftaple  was  eftablifhed,  in  order  to  be. 
there  firft  rated,  and  then  exported.  Thefe  cuftoms,. granted  by 
the  a£lof3Edvv.  I.  confifted  of  aduty  of  fix  (hillings  andeight- 
pence  for  every  fack  of  wool,  containing  twenty-lix  (tone; 
fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  for  every  three  hundred  wool- 
fells  ; and  thirteen  (hillings  and  four-pence  for  every  laft 
of  hides;  a laft  containing  twelve  dozen.  Theie  duties* 
with  fome  otlu»3  of  inferior  importance  which  were  then 
levied,  were  afterwards  denominated  cufluma  antiqua  five 
magna.  They'  were  payable  by  every  merchant,  as  well 
native  as  ftranger : with  this  difference,  that  merchant- 
ftrangers  paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  ‘half  as  much  again 
as  was  paid  by  natives.  The  appellation  cufluma  feems  to 
be  derived  from  the  French  word  coujlum,  or  coutum , which 
fignifies  toll  or  tribute,  and  owes  its  own  etymology  to 
the  word  coujl,  denoting  price,  charge,  &c.  as  we  have 
adopted  it  in  Englilli,  cnf.  By  an  ordinance  of  3 1 Edw.  I. 
certain  new  duties  of  cuftoms  were  eftablilhed,  to  be 
paid  by  alien  merchants  only  ; thefe  were  called  cufuma 
nova  or  cufluma  par-va,  and  aliens’  duty,  and  confifted  of 
an  additional  duty'  of  two  (hillings  for  every  hogfhead  of 
wine  imported;  .additional  duties  of  forty  pence  for  every' 
fack  of  wool;  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  for  every  laft 
of  hides,  and  forty  pence  for  every  three  hundred  woolfells, 
exported  ; two  drillings  for  every'  piece  of  cloth  dyed  in 
grain  ; eighteen  pence  for  every  piece  of  cloth,  in  which 
part  of  a grain  colour  was  intermixed  ; and  twelve  pence 
for  every  other  cloth  without  grain ; twelve  pence  for 
every  quintal  of  wax  ; and  three-pence  in  the  pound  on 
all  other  kinds  of  merchandize.  The  duty  on  wine,  which, 
was  at  firft  called  butlerage,  becaufe  paid  to  the  king’s 
butler,  exchanged  for  prifage,  or  a right  of  taking  two 
tons  of  wine  from  every  (hip  importing  into  England 
twenty  ton 3 or  more,  being  afterwards  impofed  at  fo  much 
a ton,  was  called  a tonnage ; and  the  duty  011  goods  not 
fpecified  being  impofed  at  fo  much  in  the  pound  of  their 
eftimated  value,  was  called  a poundage.  In  the  47th  year 
of  Edward  III.  a duty  of  fixpence  in  the  pound  was  im- 
pofed upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported,  except  wool, 
woolfells,  leather,  and  wines,  which  were  fubjedt  to  par- 
ticular duties.  In  the  14th  of  Richard  II.  this  duty  was 
raifed  to  one  drilling  in  the  pound  ; but  three  years  after- 
wards, it  was  again  reduced  to  fixpence.  It  was  raifed  to 
eight-pence  in  the  2d  year  of  Henry  IV. ; and  in  the  fourth 

year 
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year  of  the  fame  prince  to  one  (hilling.  From  this  time, 
to  the  9 th  year  of  William  III.,  this  duty  of  poundage 
continued  at  one  (hilling  in  the  pound.  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  granted  by  one 
and  the  fame  acl  ot  parliament,  and  were  called  the 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Thefe  duties  were  at 
firft  granted,  as  the  old  ftatutes  (and  particularly  I Eli/., 
c.  19.)  exprefs  it,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  the 
keeping  and  fafeguard  of  the  feas,  and  for  the  intercourfe 
of  merchandize  fafely  to  come  into  and  pais  out  of  the 
fame.  They  were  at  firft  granted  only  for  a fixed  term 
of  years,  as  for  two  years  in  5 Rich.  II.;  but  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  they  were  granted  him  for  lite  by  a ilatute 
in  the  31ft  year  of  his  reign  ; and  again  to  Edward  IV. 
for  the  term  of  his  life  only; — face  which  time  they 
were  regularly  granted  to  all  his  fucceffors  for  life,  fome- 
times  at  the  firft,  fometimes  at  other  fubfequent  parlia- 
ments, till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ; when,  as  lord  Cla- 
rendon exprefles  it  (Hift.  Rebell.  b.  iii.)  his  minifters  were 
not  fufficiently  folicitous  for  a renewal  of  this  legal  grant. 
And  yet  thefe  impofts  were  imprudently  and  unconftitu- 
tionally  levied  and  taken,  without  confent  of  parliament, 
for  fifteen  years  together;  which  was  one  caufe  of  the 
fubfequent  troubles.  However,  the  king,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities,  palkd  an  adt,  with  a view  of 
correcting  paft  errors  and  appeafing  prevalent  difeontents,  by 
which  he  renounced  all  power  in  the  crown  of  levying 
the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  the  exprefs 
confent  of  parliament  ; and  alfo  all  power  of  impoiition 
upon  any  merchandizes  whatever.  Upon  the  reiteration 
this  duty  was  granted  to  king  Charles  II.  for  life,  and  alfo 
to  his  two  immediate  fuccefi'ors  ; and  by  three  feveral  fta- 
tutes, 9 Ann.  c.  6,  1 Geo.  I.  c.  12,  3 Geo.  I.  c.  7,  it 
was  made  perpetual,  and  mortgaged  for  the  debt  of  the 
public. 

The  fubfidy  of  poundage  having  continued  for  fo  long 
a time  at  one  (hilling  in  the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent.,  a 
fubiidy  came,  in  the  language  of  finance,  to  denote  a 
general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent.  This  fubiidy 
was  afterwards  called  the  old  fubiidy,  and  was  levied  ac- 
cording to  a book  of  rates  eftabliihed  in  the  12th  year  of 
Charles  II.  The  new  fubfidy  iinpofed  by  the  9th  and 
10th  William  III.,  was  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  greater  part  of  goods.  The  one-third  and  the  two- 
thirds  fubfidy,  made  up  together  another  five  per  cent, 
of  which  they  were  proportionable  parts.  The  fubfidy 
of  1747,  made  a fourth  five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater 
part  of  goods;  and  that  of  1759,  a fifth  upon  fome  par- 
ticular forts  of  goods.  The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed  in- 
differently, upon  exportation  as  well  as  importation  ; but 
the  four  fubfequent  fubfidies,  as  well  as  molt  of  the  duties 
which  have  fince  been  occafionally  impofed  on  a great  variety 
of  goods,  have  been  laid  almoft  wholly  upon  importation  : 
other  ancient  duties  which  had  been  impofed  on  the  ex- 
portation of  the  produce  or  manufa&ures  of  the  country, 
have  either  been  reduced  or  taken  olf  altogether.  The 
cuftoms  thus  impofed  by  parliament  were,  till  the  Hat. 
27  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  contained  in  two  books  of  rates,  fet 
forth  by  parliamentary  authority,  ftat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4, 

1 1 Geo.  I.  c.  7.  One  of  thefe  was  figned  by  fir  Har- 
bottle  Grimfton,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  ; and  the  other,  an  additional  one 
figned  by  fir  Spencer  Compton,  fpeaker  in  the  reign  of 
George  I , to  which  alfo  fubfequent  additions  have  been 
made. 

The  book  of  rates,  eftabliihed  in  1660,  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  mode  of  levying 


the  duties  of  cuftoms,  as  it  contained  the  rate,  of  duty 
payable  both  by  denizens  and  aliens,  and  the  value  to  be  fet 
upon  different  deferiptions  of  merchandize,  and  fpecified 
the  articles  which  were  cuftom  free.  Some  new  duties  on 
importation  were  afterwards  impofed,  and  at  the  revolution 
the  duties  of  cuftoms  confided  of  the  following  branches. 
1.  Tonnage  and  poundage  granted  to  Charles  II.  for  life, 
and  to  James  II.  for  his  life;  which,  by  an  account  laid 
before  parliament  in  the  firft  fefiion  after  the  revolution, 
produced  on  a medium  of  four  years,  577,507/.  I2J-.  10 \d.  ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Davenant,  it  produced  600,000/. 
clear  of  all  charges  and  deductions.  2.  Duties  on  wines 
and  vinegar  imported,  granted  in  1685,  which  by  the  lama 
account  produced  172,900 /.  1 i.r.  8 \d.  3.  Duties  on 

tobacco  and  fugar  imported,  likewife  granted  in  1685,  and 
which  by  the  fame  account  produced  148,861/.  Ss.  per 
annum.  4.  Duties  on  the  importation  of  French  linens, 
wrought  iilks,  brandies,  and  Eaft  India  manufactures, 
which  were  alio  eftabliihed  in  the  fame  year,  and  produced 
93,710 /.  8j.  ic/.  per  annum.  The  total  produce  cf  the 
cuftoms  in  1688  was  therefore  about  992,980/.,  being 
more  than  double  their  amount  twenty  years  prior  to  that 
period. 

A confiderable  increafe  in  the  public  expenditure,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  funding  fyftem,  occafioned  very- 
frequent  impofitions  of  new  duties,  which  were  generally 
adjufted  on  the  principles  of  the  old  fubfidy;  that  is,  the 
value  of  the  goods  was  afeertained  by  a book  of  rates, 
and  the  amount  computed  by  the  quantities  of  the  goods, 
either  with  refpeCt  to  gauge,  to  weight,  or  to  ‘tale  ; the 
duty  was,  therefore,  not  a certain  proportion  of  their  real 
value,  but  of  an  arbitrary  value,,  agreeing,  perhaps,  with 
the  current  value  at  the  time  of  impofing  the  duty  ; but. 
which  mult,  from  the  natural  fluctuations  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, be  neceftarily  liable  to  many  changes  and  alter- 
ations. The  confequence  of  this  mode  of  fixing  duties 
was,  that  when  they  were  laid  on  by  bulk  on  goods  of  one 
general  defeription,  the  duty  was  always  the  fame,  whether 
upon  the  finer  or  the  coarfer  manufacture  ; by  which  means 
it  either  operated  as  a prohibition  to  the  latter,  or  was  not 
at  all  felt  by  the  former.  There  was  alfo  another  mode 
by  which  duties  were  impofed;  this  was  by  a proportion  to 
the  value  on  goods  not  rated,  being  the  real  and  actual 
value  of  the  fame  as  fworn  to  by  the  importer.  Thefe 
principles  of  taxation,  being  once  adopted,  were  purfued 
in  all  the  new  and  additional  duties  of  cuftoms  which  were 
impofed  for  payment  of  the  intereft  on  the  various  loans  which 
were  raifed  from  time  to  time  for  the  public  fervice.  In  fome 
inftances  the  additional  duties  were  calculated  by  a per 
centage  on  the  duties  previoufly  paid  ; in  others  a further 
duty  was  laid  on  a different  denomination  of  the  commo- 
dity, either  with  refpeCI  to  its  value,  its  bulk,  its  weight, 
or  its  number ; and  by  proceeding  gradually  in  this  manner, 
from  period  to  period,  the  numerous  additions  made  had 
at  length  become  fuch  a mafs  of  confufion  as  produced 
an  infinity  of  inconvenience  and  delay  in  bufinefs,  and  be- 
came the  fubjeft  of  univerfal  complaints  among  mercantile 
perfons.  The  perplexity  arofe  in  a great  degree  from  al- 
moft all  the  additional  duties  having  been  appropriated 
to  fome  fpecific  fund,  for  the  payment  of  certain  fpecifie 
annuities,  in  confequence  of  which  it  was  neceffary  that  a 
feparate  calculation  (hould  be  made  at  the  cuftom-houfe  for 
each  of  the  different  duties.  From  the  great  complexity 
of  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  fcarcely  any 
one  merchant  could  be  acquainted  by  any  calculations  of  his 
own,  with  the  exact  amount  of  what  he  was  to  pay ; nor 
could  much  afiiftance  in  this  refpet  be  derived  from  the  va~ 
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rious  books  which  had  been  published  for  the  purpofe 
of  furniffiing  a general  view  of  the  cuftoms,  as  in  every 
leffion  of  parliament  forne  alteration  or  another  was  made 
in  feveral  of  the  duties,  and  each  of  thefe  alterations,  follow- 
ing the  old  principle,  totally  unhinged  and  o erturned  the 
ufe  of  every  preceding  printed  calculation  ; the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  therefore,  who  from  conftant  praftice  had  ac- 
quired fome  facility  in  making  the  neceflary  calculations, 
were  the  only  perfons  to  whom  the  merchants  could  apply 
for  affiftance  and  dire  ft  ion  : thus  the  merchant  was  not  only 
in  a great  degree  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers,  but 
the  officers  themlelves,  who  were  intended  to  be  a check 
upon' the  merchants,  were  forced  to  become  their  agents. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
pofed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787,  to  abolifti  all  the 
duties  then  fubfifting,  and  to  fubftitute  in  their  ftead  one 
fingle  duty  on  each  article,  amounting  as  nearly  as  poffible 
to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  various  duties  then  payable  ; 
only  in  general  where  a fraftion  was  found  in  any  of  the 
fums,  to  charge  the  neareft  integral  number,  ufually  taking 
the  higher  rather  than  the  lower,  which  made  a fmall  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue.  The  feries  of  refolutions  fubmitted 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
this  meafure  into  effect,  but  of  which  the  houfe  chofe  to 
wave  the  formality  of  reading,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  in  number.  A fyftematic  iimplicity  and 
uniformity  was  at  the  fame  time  introduced  into  thecuftom- 
houfe  accounts,  by  which  a more  diftinft  view  has  been 
fmee  obtained  both  of  the  total  amount  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  various  fources  from 
which  it  arifes.  Thefe  beneficial  regulations  were  the 
refult  of  the  laborious  inveftigation  and  judicious  remarks 
of  the  commiffioners  of  public  accounts,  who  in  their 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  reports,  had  fully  explained  the  con- 
ftitution  of  this  department,  the  duties  of  its  feveral  officers, 
and  the  mode  of  collecting  the  cuftoms  both  in  London  and 
the  out-ports.  Theyalfo  pointed  out  many  other  important 
regulations  for  the  reduction  of  expence,  or  the  accommo- 
dation of  merchants,  moft  of  which  have  been  fince  carried 
into  effeCt.  The  ftatute  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  called  “the 
confolidation  aft,”  repeals  all  former  ftatutes  impofing 
duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  with  regard  to  the  quantum 
of  the  duty ; and  the  two  books  of  rates  above-mentioned 
were  declared  to  be  of  no  avail  for  the  future  ; but  all  the 
former  duties  were  confolidated,  and  were  ordered  to  be 
paid  according  to  a new  book  of  rates  annexed  to  that 
ftatute. 


Statement  of  the  grofs  and  nett  Revenue  of  the  Cufoms,  with 
the  Rate  per  Centum  of  the  Expence  oj  Code  Elion. 


Years. 

Grofs  Receipt. 

Rate  per  Cent, 
thereon. 

Nett  Produce. 

Rate  per  Cent, 
thereon. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

1789 

5’4I7»333 

6 

7 

0 

4,050,003 

8 9 

10 

179° 

5,349,478 

6 

17 

6 

3,976,808 

9 5 

0 

1791 

5>587>853 

7 

3 

8 

4^93, 8i7 

9 11 

6 

1792 

6,045,818 

6 

9 

7 

4>4°7>837 

8 17 

6 

1793 

5,574,708 

6 

*9 

7 

4,221,832 

9 4 

8 

1794 

5,841,840 

7 

1 

8 

3,821,216 

10  16 

8 

1795 

5,776,058 

6 

19 

5 

3,959,462 

10  3 

5 

1796 

6,381,902 

6 

2 

6 

4>533>489 

8 12 

6 

The  total  grofs  receipt  accounted  for,  falls  ffiort  of  the 
whole  film  raifed  upon  the  public  in  confequence  of  the 
duties  conftituting  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  as  there  are 
fees  paid  to  the  various  officers,  in  part  fanftioned  by  law, 
but  chiefly  claimed  on  the  ground  of  ancient  ufage,  which 


are  a very  confiderable  charge  to  the  merchant.  In  the 
year  1788,  the  opinions  of  the  merchants  refident  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  moft  of  the  out-ports,  were  collected,  upon 
the  expediency  of  aboliftiing  or  regulating  thefe  fees,  and 
of  providing  compenfations  to  the  officers  by  a tonnage 
duty.  The  merchants  of  London  declared  their  wiffies 
for  a total  abolition  ; and  the  various  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  merchants  and  traders  at  the  out-ports, 
rendered  it  evident  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  form 
a general  table  of  fees  to  fuit  all  places.  With  a view, 
therefore,  to  afcertain  the  amount  of  the  fees  for  which  it 
would  be  proper,  that  a compenfation  ffiould  be  provided,  if 
the  fees  themfelves  were  aboliflied,  an  aft  was  pafied,  autho- 
rizing the  treafury  to  appoint  two  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  in  England,  and  one  in  Scotland,  to  enquire  on 
oath  into  the  emoluments  of  all  perfons  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  the  cuftoms.  In  January  1790,  thefe  commif- 
fioners, having  vifited  thirty-four  out-ports,  made  their  firft 
report,  recommending  certain  meafures  for  relief  of  the 
coafting-trade  ; and  in  the  fame  year  an  aft  of  parliament 
was  paffed  for  the  relief  of  that  trade,  at  a confiderable  lofs 
to  the  revenue.  In  March  1791,  the  commiffioners  made  a 
fecond  report,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  of  the 
fees  received,  exclufive  of  allowances  from  the  crown  and 
fliares  of  feizures,  amounted,  in  the  year  1788,  to  133,805/. 

6 s.  3 d.  In  May  17-91,  they  made  their  third  report  ; in 
which,  after  ftating  and  difcuffing  the  various  opinions 
communicated  to  them  by  the  merchants,  they  declared 
themfelves  to  be  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  an  entire  abo- 
lition of  cuftom-houfe  fees,  arid  the  payment  of  eveiy 
perfon  in  that  department  wholly  by  the  crown,  would  be 
a meafure  highly  beneficial  both  to  the  commerce  and  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country:  and  they  further  gave,  their 
opinion,  that  if  an  entire  abolition  was  deemed  inexpedient, 
great  advantages  might  ftill  accrue  to  commerce,  and  much 
fecurity  to  the  revenue,  by  abolifhing  the  fees  paid  to  the 
perfons  ufually  called  out-door  officers  ; the  annual  amount 
of  which  was  about  45,000/.  ; and  that  this  meafure, , 
though  of  a more  limited  extent,  would  place  the  out-door 
bufinefs  at  the  feveral  ports  of  the  kingdom,  on  an  equal 
footing.  In  confequence  of  thefe  reprefentations,  a bill 
was  prepared  in  1792  ; but  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
fubjeCt,  and  the  expence  of  providing  a compenfation  upon 
the  principle  and  to  the  extent  fuggefted,  prevented  any 
further  proceedings  upon  the  fubjeCt ; thus  a very  labo- 
rious inveftigation  was  rendered  of  no  benefit,  and  the 
mercantile  intereft  is  ftill  burthened  with  this  highly  im- 
proper mode  of  remunerating  the  fervants  of  government. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  fixed  and  nett  falaries  could 
be  given  to  every  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  proportionate  to 
his  fervices,  inftead  of  leaving  their  compenfation  to  depend 
upon  having  additional  places  or  employments  in  other 
fituations,  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  independence  of 
the  officers,  to  the  relief  of  the  trader,  and  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  revenue. 

Any  article  of  commerce  liable  to  a cuftom  duty  upon 
importation,  muft,  to  fecure  the  payment  of  the  duty,  be 
watched  from  the  time  the  ffiip  enters  the  port,  until  the 
duty  is  paid ; and  as  it  becomes  forfeited  by  evading  the 
duty,  it  may  be  purfued  and  feized.  Any  article  liable 
to  a duty  upon  exportation,  muft,  to  prevent  its  being 
changed  or  altered,  be  guarded  from  the  time  the  duty  is 
paid,  until  the  ffiip  has  quitted  the  port : and  an  article 
entitled  to  a drawback  or  bounty  upon  exportation,  muft 
likewife,  to  prevent  the  re-landing  of  it,  be  guarded  from 
the  time  the  merchant  delivers  it  to  the  officer,  until  the 
ffiip  has  quitted  the  port.  Hence  arifes  the  neceffity  for 

different 
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different  claffes  of  officers,  to  attend  upon  and  examine 
thefe  articles,  at  different  ftages,  in  their  paffage  between 
the  Ihip  and  the  merchant ; and  to  purfue  them  if  they 
efcape  the  duty.  The  total  number  of  officers,  clerks,  and 
afiiffants,  employed  in  the  management  of  this  branch  of 
the  public  revenue,  was,  in  the  year  1784,  1606,  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  inferior  attendants  ; fince  that  period 
feveral  ufelefs  offices  have  been  fuppreffed,  but  the  great 
increafe  in  the  duties  has  rendered  it  neceffary  to  augment 
the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  collecting  them  very 
confiderably. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  cuffoms  are  voluminous  in  bulk, 
and  intricate  in  their  details,  comprehending  not  lefs  than 
twelve  hundred  articles  upon  which  duties  are  levied ; 
about  nine  hundred  of  thefe  are  fubjeCt  to  rated  duties, 
and  the  reft  are  charged  ad  valorem.  The  ftatutes  rela- 
tive to  the  cuftoms  alone  fill  fix  very  large  volumes  in 
folio  ; they  are  unprovided  with  any  printed  index  ; and 
the  compilation,  even  in  this  ftate,  is  not  publilhed,  nor 
can  it  be  commonly  obtained  by  purchafe.  This  circum- 
ftance  induced  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  1797,  to 
recommend  ftrongly  the  confolidation  and  Amplification  of 
the  laws  of  the  cuftoms,  by  which  means  the  revenue  offi- 
cer would  be  enabled  to  execute  his  duty  with  more 
promptitude  and  fafety  ; the  merchant  would  better  know 
how  to  tranfaCt  his  commercial  concerns  with  the  revenue  ; 
and  the  foreign  trader  would  have  the  means  of  avoiding 
thofe  errors  which,  at  prefent,  fo  frequently  expofe  his 
property  to  feizure,  for  the  omiflion  of  forms  which  it  is 
almoft  impofiible  that  he  fhould  know  to  be  neceffary.  At 
fome  future  period  of  peace  this  very  ufeful  meafure  will 
probably  be  accomplifhed. 

In  the  year  1803,  another  confolidation  of  the  duties  was 
effected  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  68  ; but  the  new  duties,  which 
have  been  fince  impofed,  have  again  deftroyed,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  fimplicity  then  eftabliihed,  and  will  render  it  ne- 
ceffary, at  no  great  diftance  of  time,  to  recur  again  to  the 
fame  principle. 

The  extraordinary  fyftem  of  warfare  adopted  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  conteft  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  in 
which  unprecedented  decrees  were  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced, for  excluding  the  latter  country  from  every  fpecies 
of  commercial  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  rendered  ne- 
ceffary fome  meafures  of  retaliation  ; with  this  view,  new 
duties  on  exportation,  commencing  from  5th  February 
1808,  were  impofed  on  all  the  principal  articles  of  foreign 
merchandize,  with  the  exception  of  the  produce  of  the 
Britifh  colonies,  and  of  articles  which  had  been  imported 
by  the  Eaft  India  Company. 

The  total  nett  produce  of  the  cuftoms,  after  deducting 
re-payments,  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  the  charges  of  ma- 
nagement, has  been  as  follows  t 


In  1802  .£7,415,726  19 s.  3 %d. 

1803  7>776,775  2 7f 

1804  9,060,297  8 2f 

1805  9,825,037  15  9I 

1806  10,553,293  19  9! 


Total  Grofs  Receipt  of  the  Cuf.oms  of  Great  Britain-,-  for  the 
Tear  ending  $th  January  1807. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  different 

collectors,  on  5th  January  1806  £50,843  1'6j.  3 d. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver- 
general  of  Scotland,  on  5th  January 
1866 54-657  3.  8| 


Brought  over  £105,500  19  ni 
Bills  arifing  and  remitted  out  of  the 
revenue  of  1805,  but  not  brought 

to  account  till  1806  - - 283,759  1 3f 

Grofs  receipt  within  the  year,  includ- 
ing permanent  and  annual  duties, 
and  war  taxes  ...  12,379,983  19  if 

Total  £12,769,244  o 4§ 


79,781  o 
1,318,446  o 
307,864  3 


5 \ 


The  various  payments  to  which  this  receipt  was  fubjeCt, 
including  the  nett  payment  into  the  exchequer,  were  as 
follow  : 

Drawbacks  of  duty  on  exportation  £162,119  iir,  o\d. 
Repayments  on  over-entries  and  da- 
maged goods  - 
Bounties  on  exportation 
Bounties  for  promoting  national  objeCts 
Impreft  money  granted  to  out-poit 
collectors,  &c.  - 

Paid  towards  theexpences  of  the  civil 
government  of  Scotland 
Charges  of  management 
Payments  into  the  exchequer,  on  per- 
manent and  annual  duties,  and  war 
taxes  - ... 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
colleCiors,  on  the  5th  January  1807 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver- 
general  of  Scotland,  on  the  5th  Ja- 
nuary 1807  - 

Bills  arifing  and  remitted  out  of  the 
revenue  of  1806,  but  not  brought 
to  account  till  1807 


34,989  J3  3 

76,445  18  6| 

655,603  & ioi 


9,733,813  12 
58,594  11 

61,542  8 

280,043  12 


6h 


ik 


7f 


Total  £12,769,244  o 


4? 


Deducting  from  the  grofs  receipt  within  the  year,  of 
12,379,983/.  19/.  1 id.,  the  fums  paid  for  drawbacks  on 
exportation,  and  in  bounties  for  promoting  national  ob- 
jeCts,  the  total  nett  amount  of  the  year’s  duties  will  be 
11,910,000/.  4r.  1 iff/.,  arifing  as  follows  : 

From  duties  inwards  - - £10,166,561  13J  4 ^d. 

Duties  outwards  - - 621,566  16  yf 

Duties  coaftways  - - 1,035,988  17  8 

Remittances  from  the  plantations  26,061  16  7I 
Quarantine  tonnage  duty  - I3»370  14  7 

Condemned  tobacco,  rent  of  to- 
bacco warehoufes,  &c.  - 17,570  5 ii£ 

Impreft  money  repaid.  - 28,880  o 3 


£11,910,000  4.  nf 


Total  Grofs  Produce  of  the  Cufloms  of  Ireland  for  the . 
Tear  ending  5th  January  1807. 


From  duties  inwards 
Duties  outwards 
Storage 
Light  money 
IrifK  fpirits 


£1,889,462 
20,129 
1,951 
6,114 
959 


15^.  5\d. 

9k 
10  ii| 

8 if 


Fines  and  feizures,  furcharges,  &c.  1 6,92  3 


3 

2f 


£i,9  5, 540  17  9^ 

Dediuft  appropriated  duties  15,181  1 5 


Carryover  £105,500  19..  ill 


Total  £1,920,359  16  4f 

The. 
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The  total  expence  of  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  in  the  year  above-ftnted,  was,  in  England,  at  the 
rate  of  5/.  is.  3 d.  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  receipt,  or 
61.  is.  %d.  per  cent,  on  the  nett  produce  ; in  Scotland  it 
amounted  to  5/.  17 s.  7 d.  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  receipt,  or 
7/.  iSr.  4 d.  per  cent,  on  the  nett  produce.  In  Ireland 
the  expences  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  being  in  a great 
meafure  blended  with  the  excife,  cannot  be  feparately 
Hated,  but  they  coniiderably  exceed  the  rate  of  collection 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  ftatutes  for  preventing  frauds  in  this  branch  of  the 
revenue,  and  for  directing  and  regulating  the  conduCf  of 
merchants  and  of  the  feveral  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are 
much  too  numerous  to  be  here  recited.  Some  of  the  piin- 
cipal  are  as  follow  : 

In  cafe  goods  and  merchandize  are  brought  to  a port, 
and  part  of  the  goods  are  fold  there,  but  never  landed,  they 
muft  pay  the  cuftoms.  Ships  outward  bound,  and  com- 
ing from  beyond  lea,  having  goods  and  merchandize  on 
board,  are  to  be  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  cuf- 
toms paid  or  agreed  for  under  the  penalty  of  100/.  and 
forfeiture  of  the  goods;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  an- 
other to  the  feifor,  See.  and  if  any  concealed  goods  are 
found  after  clearing,  for  which  the  duties  have  not  been 
paid,  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  ffiall  be  fubjeft  to  the  like 
penalty.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  Officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms may  fearcli  ihips  ; and  having  writ  of  affiftance  fearch 
houfes.  By  other  ftatutes,  foreign  goods,  taken  in  at  fea 
by  any  coafting  veffel,  ffiall  be  forfeited  and  treble  value: 
and  for  prevention  of  clandeftine  running  of  goods,  if  any 
foreign  brandy,  See.  is  imported  in  veffels  under  forty  tons, 
the  importer  ffiall  forfeit  the  veffel  and  brandy.  Run 
goods  concealed  or  offered  for  fale,  are  liable  to  forfeiture 
and  treble  value.  8 and  11  Geo.  I.  When  three  perfons 
are  affembled  and  armed  with  fire-arms,  Sec.  to  be  affifting 
in  running  goods,  they  ffiall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony: 
and  50/.  be  paid  for  apprehending  fucli  offenders,  Sec. 

\ And  two  or  more  found  in  company  within  five  miles  of 

the  fea-coaft,  with  any  horfes,  carts,  &c.  on  which  are  put 
above  fix  pounds  of  tea,  or  five  gallons  of  brandy,  or  other 
foreign  goods  of  30/.  value,  landed  without  entry,  and  not 
having  permits,  who  ffiall  carry  any  offenfive  weapons,  Sec. 
or  affault  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  ffiall  be  deemed  runners 
of  goods,  treated  as  felons,  and  the  goods  ffiall  be  feized 
and  forfeited.  If  any  perfon  offers  any  tea,  brandy,  Sec. 
.to  fale,  without  a permit,  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  of- 
fered may  feize  and  carry  it  to  the  next  warehoufe  belong- 
ing to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and  be  entitled  to  a third  pait 
of  the  produce  on  condemnation.  And  perions  offering 
any  bribe  to  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  connive  at  the  running 
of  goods  are  liable  to  a forfeiture  of  50/.  ; obftrufting  fuch 
officers  in  entering  and  fearching  ffiips,  incurs  a forfeiture  of 
tool.  ; and  if  the  officers  are  wounded  or  beaten  on  board 
any  ffiip,  the  offenders  incur  the  penalty  of  tranfportation, 
tec.  p Geo.  II.  If  any  perfons,  three  or  more,  armed  with 
weapons,  ffiall  be  affembled  in  order  to  aid  in  the  illegal  ex- 
portation of  goods  to  be  exported,  or  the  running  of  un- 
cuftomed  goods,  or  the  illegal  relanding  of  any  goods,  or 
refeuing  the  fame  after  feizure,  or  the  perfon  apprehended 
for  a felonious  aft  relating  to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  or 
preventi-g  a guilty  perlon  from  being  apprehended  ; or  if 
fuch  perfons  ffiall  fo  affift,  or  have  their  faces  blacked,  or 
wear  a mafic,  or  other  difguife,  when  palling  with  fuch 
goods,  forcibly  obftruft  or  refill,  any  revenue  officer  in 
feizing  fuch  goods,  or  ffiall  maim  or  dangeroufly  wound, 
&c.  fuch  officer,  in  his  attempt  to  go  on  board  any  veffel, 
or  ffioot  at  or  dangeroufly  wound  any  fuch  perfon  when 
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on  board,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  office  ; every  fuch 
perfon  fnall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  fuffer  death.  On  infor- 
mation on  oath  of  any  perfons  being  guilty  of  any  of  the 
a’  ove  offences,  the  juftice  may  certify  the  information  to 
one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  who  is  to  lay  it  before  his 
majefty  ; and  his  majefty  may  order  the  offender  to  furren- 
der  himfelf  in  40  days  after  publication  of  the  order  in  the 
Gazette  ; and  in  default  thereof  the  order  being  publiffied 
twice  in  the  Gazette,  and  proclaimed  in  two  markets  near 
the  place  where  tile  offence  was  committed,  and  a copy  of 
it  being  affixed  in  fome  public  place  there,  the  offender  ffiall 
be  attainted  of  felony,  and  iuffer  death.  Any  perfon  har- 
bouring or  aiding  any  fuch  offender  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  his  iurrender,  knowing  that  he  has  been  re- 
quired to  furrender,  being  profecuted  within  a year,  ffiall 
he  Iranfported  for  feven  years.  If  any  officer,  Sec.  m the 
feizing,  Sec.  of  fuch  goods,  or  the  attempt  for' apprehend- 
ing fuch  offender,  Ihall  be  beat,  wounded,  maimed,  or 
killed,  or  the  goods  be  refeued,  the  inhabitants  of  the  hun- 
dred, See.,  unlefs  the  offender  be  convifted  within  fix  months, 
ffiall  forfeit  100/.  to  the  executors  of  any  officer  killed,  ai  d 
pay  damages  to  any  officer  beat,  Sec.  not  exceeding  40/., 
and  for  any  goods  refeued,  not  exceeding  200/.  A rewaid 
of  500  /.  for  apprehending  any  offender  ; a perfon  wounded 
in  apprehending  any  offender  to  have  50/.  extraordinary, 
and  tiie  executors  of  a perfon  killed  to  have  100/.  iq  Geo. 
II.  c.  34. 

By  flat.  14  Ric.  II.  c.  10.  ; no  cuftomer  or  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms  ffiall  have  any  fhips  of  his  own,  or  meddle 
with  the  freight  of  ihips.  By  flat.  .0  Hen.  VI.  c.  y. 
no  fearcher,  lurveyor.  Sec.  or  their  clerks  Sec.  may  have 
any  fuch  fiiips  of  their  own  ; nor  ffiall  ufe  merchandize, 
keep  a wharf,  inn,  or  tavern,  or  be  faftor,  attorney,  Sec.  to 
a merchant,  under  the  penalty  of  40/.  By  flat.  3 Elen. 
VI.  c.  3.  ; cuftomers,  colleftors,  or  comptrollers,  ffiall 
not  conceal  cuftoms  duly  entered  and  paid,  on  forfeiture 
of  treble  value,  and  payment  of  fine  and  ranfom 
to  the  king.  By  ftat.  13  and  14  Car  II.  c.  1 1 . ; if 
any  perfons  employed  about  the  cuftoms  and  fubfidies 
take  a bribe,  or  connive  at  any  falfe  entry,  they  ffiall 
forfeit  100/.  and  be  incapable  of  any  employment  un- 
der the  king  : and  the  perfon  who  gives  the  bribe  ffiall  for- 
feit 50/.  By  ftat.  5 Geo.  I.  c.  11. ; if  an  officer  of  the 
revenue  ihall  make  any  collufive  feizure  of  foreign  goods, 
to  the  intent  that  the  iame  may  efcape  payment  of  the  du- 
ties he  is  to  forfeit  500/.  and  be  incapable  of  ferving  his 
majefty ; and  the  importer  and  owner  ihall  forfeit  treble 
value  of  the  goods  fo  collufively  feized.  By  ftat  12  Geo. 
I.  c.  28  ; officers  of  the  cuftoms,  See.  ihall  not  trade  in 
brandy,  coffee,  Sec.  on  pain  of  50/.  and  forfeiture  of  offices. 
For  other  particulars,  fee  Drawback,  Excise,  and 
Smuggling. 

CUSTOMARY  Freeholders,  are  a fpeciesof  copy- 
holders,  of  free  or  privileged  tenure,  who  aie  derived  from 
the  ancient  tenants  in  villein-focage,  and  are  not  faid  to 
hold  “ at  the  will  of  the  lord,”  but  only  “ according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor.”  Thefe  may  be  allowed,  without 
abfurdity,  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  a freehold  intereft  ; 
and  therefore  the  law  doth  not  fuppofe  the  freehold  of  fuch 
lands  to  reft  in  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  holden,  but  in  the 
tenants  themfelves  ; who  are  fometimes  called  cuftomary 
freeholders,  being  allowed  to  have  a freehold  interejt , 
though  not  a freehold  tenure.  See  Copyholei. 

Costomary  Land,  in  Agriculture,  is  that  defeription  of 
land  which  is  granted  by  the  lord  of  a manor  to  a tenant 
under  certain  reftriftions,  in  refpeft  to  fines,  quit  rents,  Sec. 
according  to  the  particular  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
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manor.  The  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  has  remarked, 
that  a confiderahle  portion  of  the  lands  of  this  country  are 
held  under  lords  of  manors  by  copyhold  or  cuftomary 
tenures,  fubjedt  to  the  payment  of  fines  on  the  alienation  of 
the  property,  the  death  of  the  lord  or  of  the  tenant,  and  alio 
to  the  payment  of  certain  yearly  rents,  and  the  performance 
of  various  fervices.  That  this  fort  of  tenure,  fays  he, 
fhould  be  conildered  not  only  as  a grievance,  but  alfo  as 
an  obftacle  to  agricultural  improvement,  cannot  appear 
furprifiag,  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  lord  of  the  manor 
is  entitled  to  two  years’  improved  value  of  the  copyholds 
on  the  death  of  the  copyhold  tenant,  or  or.  the  alienation 
of  the  property.  Under  fuch  circumftances  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  poffelibrs  will  be  difpofed  to  a liberal  expen- 
diture of  money  on  the  improvement  of  lands  held  by  a 
tenure  of  this  reftririted  kind.  Befides,  fays  he,  the 
fervices  perfonnabie  by  the  proprietors  of  copyhold  or  cuflo- 
mary  lauds,  in  the  north-well  of  England  in  particular, 
are  difgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  fuch  as  in  a free  country 
ought  to  be  for  ever  abolilhed.  They  confifl  of  cutting, 
drying,  and  loading  the  lords’  peats,  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing his  land,  reaping  his  corn,  making  his  hay,  carrying 
his  letters,  & c.  whenever  and  how  often  foever  fuch 
fervices  are  demanded.  It  could  not,  he  fuppofes,  be  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty  to  arrange  general  terms,  on  which 
copyholders  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  enfranchifc 
the  eftates,  by  payment  of  a certain  l’um  to  the  lords  of 
manors  for  the  total  abolition  of  this  remain  of  the 
feudal  fyflem.  So  far  as  he  is  informed,  lords  of  manors 
may,  as  the  law  now  Hands,  make  any  arbitrary  demand 
they  pleafe  on  their  vaffals  for  the  enfranchifement  of  their 
lands  ; and  if  not  complied  with,  they  mult  remain  in  the 
Hate  above  deferibed.  Whereas,  were  an  equitable  mode 
eftabliffied,  whereby  the  copyholder  could  purchafe  ids 
independence  on  reafonable  terms,  few  would  continue,  he 
thinks,  in  a Hate  of  bondage,  nor  would  the  improvement 
of  the  country  be  obflrudled  by  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  fuperiors  and  great  landholders.  As  manorial  rights 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  fon  for  many  genera- 
tions ; and  as  by  the  law  of  the  country,  the  prefent  pol- 
fe liars  have  as  good  a title  to  exercife  thefe  rights  as  any  of 
their  predeceffors,  it  would,  he  fays,  be  unjull  to  deprive 
them  of  the  privilege,  without  giving  them  an  equitable 
compenfation  ; but  when  the  exercife  of  thefe  rights  Hands 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  national  territory,  and  of  fup- 
plying  the  public  markets  with  provifions,  it  muft  be  deemed 
impolitic  in  the  legillature  to  permit  them  to  exiH.  It  is 
very  generally  known,  he  adds,  that  one  great  obftacle  to 
improvement,  arifes  from  a laudable  anxiety  in  the  cuftom- 
ary  tenants,  to  have  their  little  patrimony  defeend  to  their 
children.  Thefe  fmall  properties  (loaded  with  fines, 
heriots,  &c.  joined  to  the  neceffary  expence  of  bring- 
ing up  and  educating  a numerous  family)  can  only  be 
handed  down  from  father  to  fon  by  the  utmoil  thrift, 
hard  labour,  and  penurious  living  : and  every  little  faving 
being  hoarded  up  for  the  payment  of  the  eventful  fine, 
leaves  nothing  for  the  expence  of  travelling  to  fee  improved 
modes  of  culture  ; to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  management 
and  profits  of  different  breeds  of  live  flock,  and  to  be 
convinced,  by  ocular  proofs,  that  their  own  iituations 
are  capable  of  producing  fimilar  advantages  : and  even 

fhould  they  be  half  inclined  to  adopt  a new  practice,  pru- 
dence whifpers,  that  fhould  the  experiment  fail,  it  would 
require  the  favings  of  many  years  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency. Cuftomary  tenures  are  therefore  allowed  on  all 
hands,  he  thinks,  to  be  a great  grievance,  and  a check  to 
improvement.  This,  he  thinks,  might  be  done  away  on 


the  divifioR  of  common  rights.  The  yearly  value  of  the 
various  cuftoms,  fines,  &c.  might  be  fettled  by  com- 
iniffioners,  and  twenty  five,  or  any  reafonable  number  of 
years’  purchafe,  on  this  yearly  value,  be  the  price  of  the 
enfranchifement,  which  might  be  paid  in  money  or  in  land, 
at  the  option  of  the  copyhold  or  cuftomary  tenant.  It  is 
impoffibie,  fays  this  writer,  that  any  {'olid  argument  can  be 
urged  againfl  the  propriety  of  abolifning,  without  delay, 
every  remain  of  the  feudal  fyflem,  where  it  tends,  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  to  obftruft  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country.  This  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  accomplifted 
with  very  little  trouble.  All  that  appears  neceffary,  in 
regard  to  cuftomary  or  copyhold  lands,  for  inftance,  is, 
either  to  adopt  the  plan  delineated  above,  or  to  pafs  one 
general  aft  of  parliament,  empowering  thefe  who  hold  their 
eftates  only  mediately  of  the  crown,  but  immediately  of  a 
fubjeft  or  fuperior,  to  demand  of  that  fuperior,  that,  by  means 
of  a legal  proof,  he  fhall  afeertain  the  aftual  yearly  value  in 
money  or  grain  of  the  fines  payable  on  the  alienation  of  the 
property,  the  death  of  the  fuperior  or  lord,  or  of  the  copy- 
holder.  Where  perfonal  fervices  are  payable,  as  oafting  peats, 
carrying  letters,  &c.  the  value  of  thefe  fliould  alfo  be  afeer- 
tained,  and  the  proprietors,  fo  fituated,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  become  independent,  by  paying  a reafonable 
number  of  years’  purchafe,  or  by  making  payment  annually 
of  tlie  fum  thus  alcertained  to  be  the  value  of  thefe  fines  and 
fervices.  Were  fuch  an  arrangement  to  be  made,  cuftom- 
ary  tenants  or  copyholders  would,  fays  he,  have  an  induce- 
ment to  cultivate  their  lands  iii  the  beft  poffible  manner  ; 
becaufe  they,  not  the  fuperiors,  would  reap  the  profits 
arifing  from  improved  cultivation. 

Whether  the  methods  here  propofed  by.  Mr.  Donaldfon 
be  the  moil  proper  and  convenient  or  not,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubts,  but  that  ail  thole  obftacles  and  reftraints  which 
have  the  operation  of  retarding  and  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  foil,  fliould  be  removed  as  fpeedily  as  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  their  circumftances  will  permit.  See 
Copyhold  and  Land. 

Customary  Tenants-,  are  thofe  who  hold  their  eftates, 
in  confequence  of  the  kindnefs  and  indulgence  of  fucceffive 
lords  of  manors,  according  to  particular  cuftoms  eftabliffied 
in  their  refpeftive  diftrifts  ; and  therefore,  though  fuch 
eftates  are  Hill  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  are  in 
general  io  expreffed  to  be  held  in  the  court-rolls,  yet  that 
will  is  qualified,  reftrained,  and  limited,  to  be  exercifed 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor.  This  cuftom, 
being  fuffered  to  grow  up  by  the  lord,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  evidence  and  interpreter  of  his  will,  which  is  no  longer 
arbitrary  and  precarious,  but  fixed  and  afeertained  by  the 
cuftom  to  be  the  fame,  and  no  other,  that  has  time  out  of 
mind  been  exercifed  and  declared  by  his  anceftors.  A copy- 
hold  tenant  is  therefore  now  full  as  properly  a tenant  bv  the 
cuftom,  as  a tenant  at  will ; the  cuftom  having  arifen  from 
a feries  of  uniform  wills.  And  therefore  it  is  rightly  ob- 
ferved  by  Calthcrpe  (on  Copyholds,  51.  54.)  that  copy- 
holders  and  cuftomary  tenants  differ  not  io  much  in  nature  as 
in  name  ; for  although  fome  be  called  copyholders,  fome 
cuftomary,  fome  tenantsof  the  verge, fome  bafe  tenants,  fome 
bond  tenants,  and  fome  by  one  name  and  fome  by  another, 
yet  they  all  agree  in  fubftance  and  kind  of  tenure  ; — all 
the  faid  lands  are  holden  in  one  general  kind,  that  is,  by 
cuftom  and  continuance  of  time  ; and  the  diverfity  of  their 
names  doth  not  alter  the  nature  of  their  tenure.  See  Copy- 
hold. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  an  office  eftabliffied  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  a ftate,  or  in  fome  chief  city,  or  port,  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  cuftoms  and  duties  of  importation  and  exporta- 
tion* 
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tion,  impofed  on  merchandizes,  by  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign,  and  regulated  by  tariffs,  or  books  of  rates. 

There  are  feveral  cuftom-houfes  in  the  feveral  ports  of 
England  : the  molt  confiderable  is  that  of  London.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  nine  commiffioners  appointed  by  pa- 
tent ; who  have  the  charge  and  management  of  all  the  cuf- 
toms  (the  petty  farms  alone  excepted)  in  all  the  ports  of 
England. 

Ocher  officers  are,  a fecretary,  folicitors,  receiver-general, 
comptrollers  of  the  Hues  and  payments  of  the  receiver-ge- 
neral, comptroller-general,  patent  comptroller,  patent  col- 
lector, infpeblor  of  the  out-port  collectors’  accompts,  in- 
fpedlor-general  of  the  exports  and  imports,  regifter-gene- 
ral  of  all  (hips  of  Great  Britain,  furveyors-general,  furvey- 
ors  of  the  out-ports,  regiiler  of  the  feizures,  receivers,  col- 
lectors and  furveyors,  in  various  departments,  fearchers, 
&c.  all  holding  their  places  by  patents  : with  other  inferior 
officers,  appointed  by  warrant  from  the  board  of  trea- 
fury. 

CUSTOMS  and  Services.  See  Consuetudini- 

BU  S,  &C. 

CUSTOR,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hungary,  which 
runs  into  the  Theis  near  its  conflux  with  the  Danube. 

GUSTOS,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born  in  An- 
twerp, fometirnes  alfo  called  Peter  Balthafar,  and  more 
commonly  Balteus.  He  was  received  into  the  company  of 
painters  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1579,  and  excelled  in  his 
rc-prcfentations  of  fairs,  village  feafts  and  landfcapes,  in  the 
ftyle  of  Peter  Breughel.  According  to  Heiuecken,  he 
publifhed,  under  the  name  of  Balthafar,  a book  of  the  Ge- 
nealogies of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  enriched  with  forty 
portraits  and  figures — The  arms  and  devices  of  the  knights 
of  the  golden  fleece,  &c. 

Gustos,  Dominicus,  the  fon  of  the  preceding  Cuf- 
tos,  who  was  alfo  a native  of  Antwerp,  and  at  fir ih  called 
Balteus,  'out  being  afterwards  eltablifhed  as  an  engraver  and 
print  feller  at  Augibourg  he  refumed  his  real  name  Cujlos. 
He  died  in  1612,  leaving  three  fons,  Raphael,  David,  and 
Jacob,  who  were  alfo  engravers.  The  plates  of  this  artift 
are  neatly  executed,  but  they  difcover  a want  of  tafte,  and 
a ftiffnefs  which  renders  them  difagreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
following  are  amongft  his  bell  works  : “ Fuggerorum  et 
Fuggerarum  Imagines,”  a book  in  folio,  containing  64  por- 
traits, 1593,  very  rare.  A fecond  edition  was  afterwards 
publifhed  at  Augibourg,  augmented  by  others  of  Lucas 
and  Wolfgang  Killian  to  the  number  of  127.  “ Effigies  pi- 
orum  ac  doctorum  aliquot  Virorum,  ad  vivum  delineatse, 
et  aeri  incifae  per  Dom.  Cuftos,  1594,”  12  pieces.  “ Tyrol- 
enfium  Principum  Comitum  genuinae  Eicones,  1599,”  con- 
taining 28  plates,  full  lengths,  folio.  He  alfo  engraved 
after  Baroccio,  Paul  Bril,  Baffan,  the  Caracci  and  other 
mailers.  His  mark  is  compofed  of  the  letters  D.  C.  united 
with  an  A and  an  F.  Strutt.  Heinecken. 

Gustos  B remum,  the  name  of  an  office  belonging  to 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  executed  by  four  perfons, 
and  two  deputies,  &e.  who  receive  and  keep  all  the  writs, 
and  put  them  upon  files,  every  return  by  itfelf ; and  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the  re- 
cords of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the  pqfleas. 

The  writs  are  firft  brought  in  by  the  clerks  of  affife  of 
every  circuit  to  the  prothonotary,  who  enters  the  iflue  in 
the  caufes,  to  enter  judgment.  Four  days  after  the  re- 
turn, the  prothonotary  enters  the  verdidl,  and  judgment 
thereupon,  into  the  rolls  of  the  court ; and  then  delivers 
them  over  to  the  cujlos  brevium. 

The  cujlos  brevium  alfo  makes  entry  of  writs  of  covenant, 


and  concords  on  fines ; and  makes  copies  and  exemplifi- 
cations of  all  writs  and  records  in  his  office,  and  of  all  fines 
levied  : the  fines,  when  engroffed,  are  divided  between  the 
cuftos  hrevium  and  chirographer ; the  former  keeping  the 
writ  of  covenant  and  the  note, . the  latter  the  concord  and 
foot  of  the  fine.  This  officer  is  made  by  the  king’s  letters 
patent. 

In  the  court  of  king’s  bench  there  is  likewife  a cujlos 
brevium  iff  rotulorum,  who  files  fuch  writs  as  are  there  ufed 
to  be  filed,  and  all  warrants  of  attorney;  and  tranfcribes 
or  makes  out  records  of  niji  prius,  &c.  This  office  is  held 
by  two  perfons. 

Custos  placitorum  coroner,  in  our  Ancient  Writers  oj 
Law,  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  him  we  now  call  cujlos  ro- 
tulorum, which  is  mentioned  in  the  writ  de  odio  iff  atio. 

Custos  rotulorum,  an  officer  who  has  the  cuftody  of  the 
rolls,  or  records  sf  the  feffions  of  peace  ; and,  fome  fay,  of 
the  commiffion  of  peace  itfelf. 

He  is  always  a juftice  of  the  peace  and  quorum,  in  the 
county  where  he  hath  his  office  ; and  being  the  principal 
civil  officer  in  the  county,  as  the  lord  lieutenant  is  the 
chief  in  military  command,  he  is  generally  feledted  on 
account  of  his  wifdom,  countenance,  or  credit.  By 
the  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  (altered  by  3 and  4 Ed- 
ward VI.  c 1,  but  reftored  by  1 Will.  c.  21 :)  no  perfon 
ffiall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Cujlos  rotulorum,  but 
fuch  as  ffiall  have  a bill  iigned  with  the  king’s  hand  for  the 
fame  ; which  ffiall  be  a fufficient  warrant  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor to  make  a commiffion,  affigning  and  authorizing 
thereby  the  fame  perfon  to  be  cujlos  rotulorum,  until  the 
king  hath  by  another  bill  with  his  own  hand  appointed  one 
other  perfon  to  have  the  fame  office,  by  himfelf,  or  his  fuf- 
ficient deputy,  learned  in  the  laws,  and  meet  and  able  to 
fupply  the  laid  office.  By  his  office  he  appears  to  be  ra- 
ther a minifter  than  a judge  : becaufe  the  commiffion  of  the 
peace,  by  exprefs  words,  lays  this  fpecial  charge  upon  him  ; 
Quod  ad  dies  iff  loca  pradiEla,  brevia,  pracepta,  procejfus,  iff 
in  did  ament  a pradiEla  coram  te  iff  dictis  fociis  tuis  venire  fa- 
cias. It  is  his  province  to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the 
peace. 

Custos  fpiritualium,  the  perfon  who  eXercifes  fpiritualor 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion  in  any  diocefe,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  fee. 

This,  by  the  canon  law,  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter ; but,  in  England,  to  the  archbiffiop  of  the  province, 
by  prefeription : though  divers  deans  and  chapters  do 
challenge  it,  by  ancient  charters,  from  kings  of  this 
land. 

If  the  archiepifcopal  fee  be  vacant,  the  fpiritual  jurifdic- 
tion  is  committed  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  (2  Rol.  Abr. 
22,  223.)  The  guardian  of  the  fpiritualities  may  be  either 
guardian  in  law,  jure  magijlratus,  as  the  archbiffiop  is  of 
any  diocefe  in  his  province  ; or  guardian  by  delegation, 
being  the  perfon  whom  the  archbiffiop  or  vicar-general  doth 
for  the  time  appoint.  The  Cujlos  fpiritualium  hath  all  man- 
ner of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion  of  the  courts,  power  of  grant- 
ing licences  and  difpenfations,  probate  of  wills,  &c.  during 
the  vacancy,  and  of  admitting  and  inftituting  clerks  pre- 
fented  ; but  fuch  guardian  cannot,  as  fuch,  confecrate  or 
ordain,  or  prefent  to  any  benefices.  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  12. 
Wood’s  Inft.  25,  27. 

Custos  temporalium , the  perfon  to  whofe  cuftody  a va- 
cant fee  was  committed  by  the  king  as  fupreme  lord  ; who, 
as  a fteward  of  the  goods  and  profits,  was  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  efeheator,  and  he  into  the  exchequer. 

His  truft  continued  till  the  vacancy  was  fupplied  by  a 
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fuecelTor,  Who  obtained  the  king’s  writ  de  refitutionc  tern - 
poralium. ; which  was  commonly  after  confecration,  but 
fometimes  before.  See  Custody  of  temporaltics. 

CUSTREL.  The  iliield  bearer  among  the  ancients  was 
fo  called. 

CUSTRIN,  or  Rustrin,  originally  Kotzryn,  in  Geo- 
graphy, from  a large  lake  of  that  name  between  Cuftrin 
and  Sonnenburg,  is  a handfome  and  itrongly  fortihed  town 
of  Pruffia,  in  the  Newmark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Oder  and  Warther,  furrounded  on  all 
fidesjry  marfhes  and  moraffes,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  and  6 a miles  eaft  of  Berlin.  The  approach 
to  Cuftrin  on  the  fide  of  the  middle  mark  is  by  a caufeway 
of  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  which  has  not  lei's  than  thir- 
ty-fix bridges  ; and  on  the  fide  of  the  Newmark  by  an- 
other caufeway,  which  has  feven  bridges. 

In  1758  the  Ruffians  under  general  Fermor  reduced 
Cuftrin  to  a heap  of  ruins  by  means  of  bombs  and  red-hot 
bullets : but  the  fortifications  commanded  by  the  brave 
Pruffian  colonel  Shack  de  Wuthenow  held  out  againft  their 
attempts ; and  the  great  Frederick  having  railed  the  fiege 
and  beat  the  Ruffians  at  Zorndorf,  lodged  the  Ruffian 
officers  his  prifoners  along  with  the  common  foldiers  in  the 
cafemates,  and  pointing  at  their  uncomfortable  quarters, 
obferved  that  they  were  indebted  to  their  own  cruelty  for 
the  badnefs  of  their  accommodations. 

Different,  however,  has  been  the  fate  of  Cuftrin  in  1806. 
Panic-ftruck  at  the  rapid  advances  of  the  French  after  the 
memorable  battle  of  Jena,  or  confident  that  there  was  no 
Pruffian  army  near  to  relieve  the  town,  colonel  Ingerfieben, 
who  commanded  at  Cuftrin  in  October  1806,  furrendered 
on  capitulation  to  marffial  Davouft,  on  the  31ft  of  the  fame 
month.  The  garrifon,  which  confided  of  4000  men,  were 
made  prifoners  of  war,  and  marched  to  France.  The  offi- 
cers were  permitted  to  return  to  their  refpettive  homes  on 
parole.  When  the  French  entered  the  town  on  the  ftrft 
of  November,  they  found  90  cannons  on  the  ramparts,  and 
immenfe  magazines  in  the  place. 

CUT,  in  Inland  Navigation,  denotes  the  fame  with  ca- 
nal, branch,  or  arm.  See  Canal. 

Cut,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  often  ufed  to  fignify  the 
operation  of  caftrating  or  gelding  young  animals,  as  lambs, 
calves,  fowls,  &c. 

Cut.  There  are  fix  cuts  eftablifhed  for  the  ufe  of  the 
cavalry  to  be  made  with  the  broad  fword  or  labre,  for 
which  fee  Sword -Exercife. 

To  cut  off,  is  to  intercept  or  feparate  a party,  detachment, 
or  convoy  from  the  army,  corps,  or  place  it  belongs  to  or 
is  deftined  for  ; or  to  feparate  one  part  of  an  army  from  the 
reft,  and  either  take  them  prifoners,  or  deftroy  them.  It  is 
a phrafe  varioufly  applied  and  in  familiar  ufe. 

To  cut  off  an  enemy's  retreat,  is  to  manoeuvre  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  prevent  an  hoftile  army  or  body  of  men  from 
returning  when  clofely  preffed,  either  to  their  entrenchments 
or  to  a fortified  town,  which  they  had  fallied  or  inarched 
out  from;  or  to  prevent  a detachment,  advanced  corps,  or 
part  of  an  army  from  leaving  a pofition  they  have  occupied, 
and  retiring  to  another  pofition  in  order  to  effedt  a junction 
with  the  main  body  of  their  army  ; or  to  prevent  an  hoftile 
army  or  corps,  that  enters  a country  for  the  fake  of  making 
iucurfions,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  conqueft,  whether  the  at- 
tempt be  made  by  land  or  water,  from  returning  within  their 
own  frontiers  or  on  board  their  (hips  : or  to  reduce  them  to 
fuch  difficulties  without  both  fuftaining  a great  lofs  of  men 
and  leaving  many  things  behind  them,  and  thereby  to  force 
them  for  the  fake  of  re-embarking  without  moleftation  into  a 
convention  on  terms  neither  very  advantageous  nor  very  ho- 
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nourable,  as  happened  laft  war  at  the  Helder.  Armies  may 
be  cut  off  either  in  toto,  or  in  part,  through  the  ignorance, 
timidity,  or  mifmanagement  of  thofe  who  command  them, 
or  through  the  fuperior  talents  and  flail  of  an  enemy’s  ge- 
neral, who  amidft  the  hurry,  confufion,  noife,  and  defolation. 
that  generally  attend  pitched  battles,  fuddenly  takes  ad- 
vantage of  fome  opening  in  the  wings  or  centre  of  his  ene- 
my’s army,  or  of  thofe  favourable  incidents  which  occur  in. 
every  engagement.  When  an  army  is  fuperior  in  numbers 
to  another,  provided  it  be  not  too  numerous  for  all  its  parts 
to  be  eafily  managed  for  the  purpofes  of  co-operation,  and 
is  commanded  by  a fkilful  and  intelligent  officer,  it  may  al- 
ways cut  off  a part  at  leaft  of  the  forces  oppofed  to  it  when 
they  come  into  adfion. 

To  cutjhort,  a fort  of  cant  phrafe  among  military  people;, 
as  when  they  fay,  that  foldiers  are  cut  Ihort  of  their  pay, 
ox  their  allowances,  &c. 

To  cut  up,  to  kill  or  deftroy;  When  we  fay  that  the  ca- 
valry went  in  purfuit  of  a flying  enemy,  and  cut  the  molt  of 
them  up,  we  mean,  that  the  cavalry  killed  or  deftroved  the 
molt  of  them. 

To  cut  through,  to  penetrate,  to  open  a paffage  or  cut  a 
way  through.  A fmall  body  of  refolute  and  brave  men, 
will  fometimes,  when  furrounded  or  in  difficulties,  extricate 
itfelf  from  apparent  captivity  or  deftruction  by  opening  or 
cutting  a paffage  for  thernfelves  through  fuperior  force. 
The  Roman  hiftory  affords  many,  and  the  Britifh  feverai 
inftances  of  this  nature. 

Cut  a feather,  in  Sea  Language,  is  when  a well-bowed 
fhip  fo  fwiftly  preffes  the  water,  that  it  foams  or  froths. 

To  cut  the  fail,  is  to  unfurl  it,  and  let  it  fall  down. 

To  cut  and  run,  is  to  cut  the  cable  and  make  fail  inftantly, 
without  waiting:  to  weigh  anchor. 

Cut -haf'ion.  See  Bastion. 

Cut -purfe,  in  Law  ; if  any  perfon  clam  <A  fecrete,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purfe,  or  pick 
his  pocket,  and  fteal  from  thence  above  the  value  of  twelve 
pence,  it  is  felony  excluded  clergy.  8 Eliz.  c.  4.  3 Inft. 
68. 

Cut-purfes  or  faccularii  were  more  feverely  puniffied  thais 
common  thieves,  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian  laws. 

Cut -roof.  See  Roof. 

Cut -water,  the  ffiarp  part  of  the  head  of  a fhip  below  the 
beak.  It  is  fo  called  Secaufe  it  cuts  or  divides  the  water 
before  it  comes  to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not  come  too  fud- 
denly  to  the  breadth  of  a fhip,  which  would  retard  her.  See 
Ship. 

Cut -water,  in  Ornithology , the  Sea-crow  of  Edwards, 
Black-fkiminer  of  Latham,  and  Ryn chops  nigra  of  Gme- 
lin  ; which  fee. 

CUTACIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia, 
in  Armenia. 

CUTAMBULI,  in  Medicine,  a name  given  by  the  old 
writers  to  certain  worms  bred  under  the  fkin,  and  caufuig 
by  their  creeping  a very  uneafy  fenfation.  Afterwards 
the  fame  word  was  ufed-  to  exprefs  certain  uneafy  itchings 
caufed  by  a fcorbutic  habit,  and  refemblmg  the  crawling  of 
worms. 

CUTANEOUS,  from  cutis,  the  fkin,  belonging  or 
relating  to  the  fkin.  Thus  we  fay  cutaneous- difeafe,  cuta- 
neous eruption,  &c. 

Cutaneous  difeafes,  or  eruptions,  comprife  all  the  va- 
riety of  difcolorations,  fpots,  and  excrefcences,  which  arife 
on  the  fkin,  and  which  have  obtained  various  appellations, 
according  to  the  difference  of  their  forms ; fuch  as  pimplea, 
puftules,  vehicles,  fcales,  rallies,  tubercles,  &c,  (which  fee 
refpeftively. ) The  modifications  of  thefe,  again,  conftitute 
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the  different  genera  of  cutaneous  difeafe  ; as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  itch,  leprofy,  &c.;  fome  of  which  are  accompa- 
nied with  fev£r,  and  complete  their  courfe  in  a ftated  time, 
and  by  regular  ftages  ; others,  in  much  greater  number,  are 
chronic  difeafes,  arid  are  irregular  and  various  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  duration.  The  chronic  difeafes  of  the  Ikin 
are  often  tedious  and  difficult  of  cure  ; and  the  utility  of 
the  remedies,  recommended  by  phyficians  and  furgeons,  has 
been  confiderably  diminifhed  by  the  inaccuracy  with  which 
the  difeafes  have  been  defcribed,  lo  that  medicines,  which 
had’been  found  efficacious  in  one  form  of  difeafe,  have  been 
Vnifapplied  to  others,  and  their  efficacy  denied.  Many  mo- 
dern writers,  indeed,  have  contented  themfelves  with  one  or 
two  general  terms,  fuch  as  fcorbutic , herpetic,  and  leprous, 
by  which  they  have  indiferiminately  deiignated  all  cuta- 
neous eruptions.  So  long  as  this  inaccuracy  of  language 
is  continued,  little  improvement  can  be  expedled  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes. 
It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  an  arrange- 
ment of  cutaneous  difeafes,  in  which  each  is  confidered  ac- 
cording to  its  external  character,  as  confuting  of  one  or 
other  of  the  fimple  forms  above-mentioned,  viz.  of  pimples, 
feales,  &c.  This  arrangement  was  devifed  by  Dr.  Willan  : 
the  following  is  an  outline  of  it. 

Orders  and  Genera  of  Cutaneous  Difeafes. 

Order  I.  Papulce  ( Pimples.) 

Genera. 

Strophulus  (Red  gum,  tooth  eruption,  &c. ) 

Lichen  (Spring  eruption,  fcorbutic  pimples,  &c. ) 

Prurigo  (Gratelle,  or  univerfal  itching  of  the  Ikin.) 

Order  II.  Squamae  ( Scaly  difeafes. ) 

Lepra  (Leprofy  of  the  Greeks.) 

Pforiafs  (Dry  or  fcaly  tetter.) 

Pityriafis  (Dandriff. ) 

Jcthyofis  ( Fiih-fkis.) 

Order  III.  Exanthemata  (Rafises.) 

Rubeola  (Mealies.) 

Scarlatina  (Scarlet  fever.) 

Urticaria  (Nettle  raih. ) 

Rofeola  (Roferalh.) 

Purpura  (Purple  or  fcorbutic  raffi.) 

Erythema  ( Red  rafh. ) 

Order  IV.  Bullae  (Large  irregular  Bladders. ) 

Eryfipelas  (St.  Anthony’s  lire.) 

Pemphigus  (Vehicular  fever.) 

Pompholyx  (Water-blebs.) 

Order  V.  Veficulae  (Veficles.) 

Herpes  (Ringworm,  Ihingles,  wildfire,  &c.) 

Varicella  (Chicken  pox,  and  fwine  pox.) 

Vaccinia  (Cow-pox.) 

Miliaria  ( Miliary  eruptions. ) 

Eczema  ( Heat  eruption. ) 

.Aphtha  (Thrulh.) 

Order  VI.-  Puftuke  (Puflules.) 

Impetigo  (Running  tetter. ) 

Ecthyma  (Large  inflamed  puflules.) 

Variola  (Smallpox.) 

Scabies  (Itch.) 

Porrigo  (Scald. head,  honey-comb-fcab,  See.) 


Order  VII.  Tubercula  (Tubercles.) 

Phyma  (Boils,  carbuncles,  &c.) 

Verruca  (Warts.) 

Mollufcum  ( Small  foft  wens. ) 

Vitiligo  (White  fmooth  tubercles.) 

Acne  (>Stone  pock,  red  tuberculated  face,  &c.) 

Lupus  (or  Noli  me  tangere. ) 

Elephantiafis  (Arabian  leprofy.) 

Frambafa  (Yaws.) 

Order  VIII.  Macula, 

Ephelis  (Sunfpots. ) 

Navies 

Spilus,  Moles,  and  other  original  marks. 

Every  one  of  thefe  genera  is  fubdividea  into  fpccies , fo  a# 
to  include  all  the  modifications  of  cutaneous  difeafe. 

There  is  a fimplicity,  and,  comparatively  ipeaking,  a fa- 
cility  of  diferimination,  connected  with  this  arrangement, 
as  founded  exclufively  on  external  character,  which  render 
it  worthy  to  be  flu  died  ; and  it  is  only  by  the  ufe  of  one 
common  nomenclature,  like  this,  that  writers  on  difeafes  of 
the  Ikin  will  be  enabled  to  make  themfelves  intelligible,  or 
to  underftand  each  other.  See  each  Genus  in  a’phabetical 
order.  See  alfo  Willan’s  Defcription  and  Treatment  of - 
Cutaneous  Difeafes,  q.to. 

CUTANEUS  Colli,  in  Myology,  a name  given  to  the 
platyfma  myoides. 

Cutaneus  ext  emus  ner-vus,  in  Neurology,  is  the  fame 
with  the  mufculo-cutaneus  nerve  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. 

Cutaneus  internus  nervus,  is  a fuperficial  nerve  of  the 
upper  extremity.  See  Nerve. 

CUTCH,  in  Geography,  a territory  of  confiderable 
extent  in  Hindoollan,  fituated  in  the  S.E.  ofSindy; — . 
the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Indus  feparating  the  two  countries. 
It  extends  along  the  northern  coall  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch , 
and  is  feparated  from  Guzerat  by  the  Puddar  river,  or 
one  of  its  branches.  The  prefent  capital  and  refidence  of 
its  rajah  is  Boodge-boodge,  which  fee.  Cutch  is  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  hills,  woods,  and  fandy  wilds,  but  its  interior 
part  is  very  much  unknown.  The  mouths  of  feveral 
rivers  appear  in  the  map  of  its  coafl  ; and  the  ancient  maps 
deferibe  the  Puddar  river  as  diicharging  itfelf  into  the 
gulf  of  Cutch,  through  thefe  openings.  Major  Rennell 
thinks  it  poffible.  that  the  river  formed  by  the  Coggar,  and 
other  ftreams,,may  difeharge  itfelf  by  one  of  thefe  open- 
ings : unlefs  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fand  of  the  defert,  which 
borders  on  the  north  of  Cutch.  On  the  S.  coafl.  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch  is  a diftridi  inhabited  by  a piratical  tribe, 
named  “ Sangarians,”  who  cruize  for  merchant  fhips  as  far 
to  the  well  as  the  gulf  of  Perfia.  The  capital  of  this  ftate 
is  Noanagur  ; Bate  or  Bait,  and  Aramroy,  are  its  principal 
ports.  The  Aym-Acbaree  takes  notice  of  the  founding  of 
Noanagur  by  a rajah,  who  was  driven  out  of  Cutch  about 
300  years  ago  ; and  fays,  that  the  territory  in  which  it  is 
fituated  is  named  “ Little  Cutch.” 

The  province  of  Cutch,  as  well  as  the  weftern  parts 
of  the  peninfulaof  Guzerat,  are  governed  by  rajahs  of  their 
own  ; and  do  not  feem  to  have  undergone  much  change  by 
the  late  revolutions  in  Hindooftan.  Cutch  L not  only  a 
barren  country,  but  in  its  nature  too  ftrong  to  be  eafily 
attacked.  And  the  weftern  part  of  Guzerat  is  mountain- 
ous and  woody  ; and  inhabited  by  a wild,  hardy  race  ; and 
therefore,  on  both  accounts,  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs 
of  a Mahratta  army. 

CUTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Afia,  in 
Affyria.  See  Cush, 

CUTHBERT, 
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CUTHBERT,  St.  the  6th  bifhop  of  Durham,  who 
-died  A.D.  686,  in  a hermitage  upon  the  Fame  iflands, 
having  refigned  the  biihopric  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy 
ifland,  about  two  years  before.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Lindisfarne,  where  it  is  laid  to  have  remained  until  a de- 
fcent  of  the  Danes,  about  763,  when  the  monaftery  was 
nearly  deltroyed.  The  monks  on  this  occafion  fled  to 
Scotland,  with  the  relics  of  S't.  Culhbert,  which  they 
deemed  their  chief  treafure.  Many  fabulous  ftories  are  re- 
corded with  regard  to  the  migrations  and  miracles  of  the 
body  of  this  faint  through  various  parts  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  : at  length,  however,  the  faint  is 
faid  to  have  chofen  for  his  place  of  refidence  a place  named 
Wardlaw  or  Wardilaw,  in  a forelt  called  Danholeme  near 
Chefter-le-ft reet,  whither  the  bifhop’s  fee  had  been  tranf- 
ferred.  It  is  faid  that  the  Northumbrian  catholics  keep 
fecret  the  precife  fpot  of  the  faint’s  fepulchre,  which  is 
only  entrufted  to  three  perfons  at  a time.  When  one  dies, 
the  furvivors  afiociateto  them,  in  his  room,  a perfon  judged 
fit  to  be  the  depofitory  of  fo  important  a fecret.  The 
Entrochi  found  among  the  rocks  of  Holy  ifland,  are  de- 
nominated “ St.  Cuthbert’s  bead.”  While  forming  thofe 
beads  he  is  fuppofedto  lit  during  the  night  upon  a certain 
rock,  and  ufe  another  as  his  anvil.  This  faint’s  legend 
contains  many  other  ftories  not  more  probable. 

Cuth bert’s  Beads,  in  Natural  Hifory  ; thefe  Mr. 
Walcott  has  Ihewn  to  be  feparated  joints  of  the  En- 
trochus,  of  which  he  has  figui-ed  feveral  in  his  “ Petrifac- 
tions found  near  Bath,”  Jig.  61.  Thefe  abound  in  fome  of 
the  Bath  free-ftone  ftrata,  particularly  in  the  Hone-pits  ufed 
for  making  of  the  new  road  leading  from  King’s-down  to 
Bradford  ; where  alfo  pundibs,  both  fmooth  and  ftriated, 
high-waved  cockles,  and  two  other  curious  foftil  fhells  {figs. 
32  and  37.)  are  found  in  abundance. 

Cuthbert  duck,  in  Ornithology.  See  Anas. 
CUTHITES.  See  Cush. 

CUTICLE,  in  Vegetable  Anatomy . See  Bark, 

Cortex,  and  Epidermis. 

CUTICULA,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  inorganic,  and  in- 
lenftble  covering,  which  univerfally  invefts  the  furface  of 
the  cutis,  or  true  ficin.  See  Skin. 

CUTICULAR  Glove,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  denotes  a 
feparation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  from  the  wrift  to  the 
finger-ends,  & c.  in  the  form  of  gloves,  occafioned  by  a 
fingular  kind  of  fever.  See  the  cafe  and  hiftory  related, 
ibid.  vol.  lix.  N ' 38.  an.  1769. 

CUTILI/E,  or  Cutila,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  E.  of  Reate. 
It  is  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  a confiberable  city,  fa- 
mous for  its  fulphurous  waters.  This  country,  and  that  of 
Reate,  were,  according  to  Varro,  the  molt  elevated  part 
of  Italy,  and  called  Umbilicum,  or  the  “ the  navel”  of 
Italy.  The  town  was  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a lake 
called  lacus  Cutilienfis.  In  this  lake  were  floating  iflands, 
and  Pliny  relates  that  a kind  of  moving  foreft  was  obferved 
in  it.  The  waters  were  reckoned  falubrious,  and  ufed  for 
fortifying  the  ftomach  and  nerves.  Suetonius  fays,  that  the 
emperor  Vefpafian  refided  here  during  the  lummer,  and  ac- 
cording to  Xiphilinus,  this  was  the  place  in  which  he 
died. 

CU.TINA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Veftini, 

CUTIS,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  ftrong,  vafcular,  and  fen- 
fible  membrane  ; which  every  where  covers  the  furface  of 
the  body,-  and  conftitutes  the  organ  of  touch : it  is  alfo 
called  dermis  and  true  Ikin.  See  Skin. 


CUTLER,  a military  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
forge,  temper,  and  mount  all  forts  of  (word-blades. 

CUTLERIAN  Lectures,  leTures  on  mechanics 
founded  in  1664  by  fir  John  Cutler,  who  appointed  a. 
falary  of  50/.  a year,  and  fettled  it  upon  Mr.  Hooke  for 
life ; the  prefidejit,  council,  and  fellow  of  the  royal 
fociety,  being  entrufted  to  appoint  both  the  fubjett  and 
number  of  the  lectures. 

CUTLERY.  Under  this  head  we  (hall  comprife  the 
articles  knives,  forks,  razors,  and  fciflors.  They  are  all 
either  made  of  fteel  or  of  iron,  with  fteel  to  form  the 
edge. 

Three  kinds  of  fteel  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  manufacture 
of  different  articles  of  cutlery,  viz.  common  fteel,  fhear- 
fteel,  and  caft -fteel ; thefe  different  kinds  are  made  from, 
what  is  termed  bliftered  fteel,  which  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  of  good  quality  only  from  certain  kinds  of  bar 
iron  brought  from  Sweden  and  Rullia. 

The  bar  iron  is-ftratified  with  powdered  charcoal  in  a 
furnace  termed  a converting  furnace,  within  a recels  termed 
a pot,  from  7 to  14  feet  long,  3 feet  broad,  and  2\  feet 
deep,  the  whole^covered  clofe  up  with  a mixture  of  clay 
and  fand,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  atmofpheric  air. 
A ftrong  heat  is  applied  for  about  8 days ; as  foon  as  t-he 
pot  is  cooled,  which  is  in  about  8 days  more,  the  bars  are 
taken  out,  and  the  iron  is  found  to  be  converted  into  fteel ; 
it  always  appears  bliftered  upon  the  furface,  and  hence  is 
termed  bliftered  fteel.  When  thefe  bars  are  taken  to  the 
tilt,  and  drawn  into  rods  of  various  dimenlions,  it  is  called 
common  fteel.  All  the  cheaper  cutlery  are  made  of  this 
fteel,  and  alfo  all  kinds  of  forks. 

When  a number  of  bars  of  bliftered  fteel  are  laid  toge- 
ther, heated  to  a welding  heat  in  a forge  furnace,  and  drawn 
down  into  bars  under  a forge  hammer,  they  conftitute  what 
is  termed  fhear  fteel.  It  has  received  this  name  from  its 
being  made  ufe  of  to  make  wool  (hears.  It  is  alfo  termed 
Newcaftle  fteel,  from  having  been  .firft  made  at  that 
place. 

Shear  fteel  is  exceedingly  kind  and  tough.  All  the 
edge  tools  which  require  great  tenacity  without  great 
hardnefs,  are  made  of  it,  Inch  'as  table-knives,  feythes, 
plane-irons,  &c.  It  is  alfo  freer  from  flaws,  on  account  of 
the  welding  heat  which  has  been  given  to  it. 

Caft-fteel  is  formed  by  melting  bliftered  fteel  in  covered 
crucibles,  and  pouring  it  into  caft-iron  moulds,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  ingots  : thefe  ingots  are  then  taken  to  the  tilt 
and  drawn  into  rods  of  fuitable  dimenlions.  No  other 
than  caft-fteel  can  allume  a fine  polifh,  and  hence  all  the  finer 
articles  of  cutlery  are  made  of  it,  fuch  as  the  fineft  fciflors, 
pen-knives,  razors,  See. 

Formerly  caft-fteel  could  only  be  worked  at  a very  low 
heat ; it  can  now  be  made  fo  loft  as  to  be  welded  to  iron 
with  the  greateft  eafe.  Its  ufe  is  confequently  ex- 
tended to  making  very  fuperior  kinds  of  chiffels,  plane- 
irons,  See. 

Forging  of  Fable  Knives. 

Two  men  are  generally  employed  in  the  forging  of  table 
knives,  one  called  the  foreman  or  maker,  and  the  other  the 
ftriker. 

The  fteel  called  common  fteel  is  employed  in  making 
the  very  common  articles  ; but  for  the  greateft  part  of  table 
knives  which  require  a furface  free  from  flaws,  fhenr-fteel 
is  generally  preferred.  That  part  of  the  knife  termed  the 
blade,  is  firft  rudely  formed  and  cut  off.  It  is  next  welded 
to  a rod  of  iron  about  \ inch  fquare,  in  fuch  a man  er  as 
to  leare  as  little  of  the  iron  part  of  the  blade  expofed  as 
4 N 2 pofiible. 
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Aofii'blc.  A fuffiqient  quantity  of  the  iron  now  attached 
to  the  blade,  is  taken  off  from  the  ro  1 to  form  the  boifter, 
<>r  {boulder  and  the  tang. 

In  order  to  make  the  boifter  of  a given  fize,  and  to  give 
it  at  the  fame  time  fhape  and  neatnefs,  it  is  introduced 
Into  a die,  and  a fvvage  placed  upon  it ; the  fwage  has  a few 
{mart  blows  giver,  it  by  the  ftriker.  This  die  and  fwage  are 
fey  the  workmen  called  prints. 

After  the  tangs  and  boifter  are  finiHied,  the  blade  is 
heated  a fecond  time,  and  the  foreman  gives  it  its  proper 
anvil  finilh  ; this  operation  is  termed  fmithing.  The  blade 
is  now  heated  red-hot  and  plunged  perpendicularly  into 
cold  water.  By  this  means  it  becomes  hardened.  Being 
thus  hardened,  it  requires  to  be  tempered  regularly  down 
to  a blue  colour  : in  this  ftate  it  is  ready  for  the  grinder. 
Forks  are-generally  a diftinft  branch  of  manufacture  from 
that  of  knives,  and  are  purchafed  of  the  fork  makers 
by  the  manufacturers  of  table  knives,  in  a ftate  fit  for 
receiving  tire  handles. 

The  rods  of  fteel  from  which  the  forks  are  made,  are 
about  |ths  of  an  inch  fquare.  The  tang  and  {hank  of  the 
fork  are  firft  roughly  formed.  The  fork  is  then  cut  off, 
leaving  at  one  end  about  I inch  of  the  fquare  part  of  the  fteel. 
This  part  is  afterwards  drawn  out  flat  to  about  the  length  of 
the  prongs.  The  fhank  and  tang  are  then  heated,  and  a 
proper  form  given  to  them  by  means  of  a die  and  fwage. 
The  prongs  are  afterwards  formed  at  one  blow  by  means 
of  the  ftamp  ; this  machine  is  very  fimilar  to  that  ufed  in 
driving  piles,  bvit  it  is  worked  by  o.ne  man.  It  confifts 
of  a large  anvil  fixed  in  a block  of  ftone  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  ground.  To  this  anvil  are  attached  two  rods  of 
iron  of  confiderable  thicknefs  fixed  12  inches  afunder, 
perpendicularly  to  the  anvil,  and  diagonally  to  each  other. 
Thefe  are  fattened  to  the  ceiling.  The  hammer  or  ftamp, 
about  100  lbs.  in  weight,  having  a groove  on  either  fide  cor- 
refponding  to  the  angles  of  the  upright  rods,  is  made  to 
llide  freely  through  its  limited  range,  being  conducted  by 
Its  two  iron  fupporters.  A rope  is  attached  to  the  hammer 
which  goes  over  a pulley  on  the  floor  of  the  room  above, 
and  comes  down  to  the  perfon  who  works  the  ftamp  : two 
correfponding  dies  are  attached,  one  to  the  hammer,  and 
the  other  to  the  anvil.  That  part  of  the  fork  intended  to 
form  the  prongs,  is  heated  to  a pretty  white  heat  and 
placed  in  the  lower  die,  and  the  hammer  containing  the 
other  die,  is  made  to  fall  upon  it  from  an  height  of  about 
7 or  8 feet.  This  forms  the  prongs  and  the  middle  part  of 
the  fork,  leaving  a very  thin  fubftance  of  fteel  between  each 
prong,  which  is  afterwards  cut  out  with  an  appropriate 
inftrument  called  a fiie-prefs.  The  forks  are  now  annealed 
by  furrounding  a large  mafs  of  them  with  hot  coals,  fo  that 
the  whole  fhall  become  red-hot.  The  fire  is  fuffered  gra- 
dually to  die  out,  and  the  forks  to  cool  without  being  dif- 
turbed.  This  procefs  is  intended  to  foften,  and  by  that 
means  to  prepare  them  for  filing.  The  infide  of  the  prongs 
are  then  filed,  after  which  they  are  bent  into  their  proper 
form  and  hardened.  When  hardened,  which  is  effected  by 
heating  them  red-hot  and  plunging  them  into  cold  water, 
they  are  tempered  by  expofing  them  to  the  degree  of- heat 
at  which  greafe  inflames. 

Penknives  are  generally  forged  by  a Angle  hand  with 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil  Amply.  The  hammer  in  this 
trade  is  generally  light,  not  exceeding  3^  lbs.  The  breadth 
of  the  face,  or  the  llriking  part,  is  about  one  inch,  if  broader 
it  would  not  be  convenient  for  ftriking  fo  fmall  an  objedt. 
T he  principal  anvil  is  about  5 inches,  and  10  upon  the 
face,  and  is  provided  with  a groove  into  which  a fmaller 
anvil  is  wedged.  The  fmaller  anvil  is  about  2 inches  fquare 


■upon  the  face.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  firft  drawn  out 
at  the  end  of  the  rod  of  fteel,  and  as  much  more  is  cut  off 
along  with  it  as  is  thought  neceffary  to  form  the  joint. 
The  blade  is  then  taken  in  a pair  of  tongs,  and  heated  a 
fccond  time  to  finifh  the  joint  part,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
form  a temporary  tang  for  the  purpofe  of  driving  into  a 
fmall  haft  ufed  by  the  grinder.  Another  heat  is  taken  to 
give  the  blade  a proper  finifh.  The  fmall  recefs  caked  the 
nail  hold,  ufed  in  opening  the  knife,  is  made  while  it  is- 
ftill  hot  by  means  of  a chiffel,  which  is  round  on  one  fide, 
and  flat  on  the  other. 

Penknives  are  hardened  by  heating  the  blade  red-hot  and 
dipping  them  in  water  up  to  the  fhoulder.  They  are- 
tempered  by  laying  them  iide  by  fide,  with  the  back  down- 
wards upon  a fiat  iron  plate  laid  upon  the  fire  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  they  are  of  a brown  or  purple  colour. 

The  blades  of  pocket  knives,  and  all  thatcofiie  under  the 
denomination  of  fpring  knives,  are  made  in  the  fame  way. 

The  forging  of  razors  is  performed  by  a foreman  and 
ftriker  as  in  making  table  knives. 

They  are  generally  made  of  caft-fteel.  The  rods  as  they 
come  from  the  tilt  are  about  I inch  broad,  and  of  a thick- 
nefs fufficient  for  the  back  of  the  razor. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  tools  made  ufe  of  in  forg- 
ing razors:  the  anvil  is  a little  rounded  at  the  Tides  which 
affords  the  opportunity  of  making  the  edge  thinner,  and 
faves  an  immenfe  labour  to  the  grinder. 

Razors  are  hardened  and  tempered  in  a fimilar  manner  to 
penknives.  They  are  however  left  harder,  being  only  let 
do  wn  to  yellow  or  brown  colour 

The  forging  of  fciffors  is  wholly  performed  by  the  ham- 
mer, and  all  the  fizes  are  made  by  a Angle  hand.  Th'e 
anvil  of  the  fciffor-maker  weighs  about  i-±  cwt.  ; it  mea- 
fures  on  the  face  about  4 by  1 1 inches.  It  is  provided 
with  two  gates  or  grooves  for  the  reception  of  various  little 
indented  tools  termed  by  the  workmen  boffes  ; one  of  thefe 
boffes  is  employed  to  give  proper  figure  to  the  fhank  of  the 
fciffors  ; another  for  forming  that  part  which  has  to  make 
the  joint ; and  a third  is  made  ufe  of  for  giving  a proper 
figure  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  blade.  There  is  alfo  another 
anvil  placed  on  the  fame  block  containing  two  or  three  tools 
called  beak  irons,  each  confiding  of  an  upright  ftem  about 
6 inches  high,  at  the  top  of  which  projects  a horizontal  beak; 
one  of  thefe  beaks  is  conical,  and  is  ufed  for  extending  the 
bow  of  the  fciffors,  the  other  is  a fegment  of  a cylinder  with 
the  round  fide  upwards  containing  a recefs  for  giving  a pro- 
per fttape  and  fmoothnefs  to  the  infide  of  the  bow. 

The  fhank  of  the  fciffors  is  firft  formed  by  means  of  one 
of  the  boffes,  above  aefcribed,  leaving  as  much  fteel  at  the 
end  as  will  form  the  blade.  A hole  is  then  punched  about 
a f inch  in  width  a little  above  the  fhank.  The  blade  is 
drawn  outand  finifhed,‘andthe  fciffors  feparated  from  the  rod 
a little  above  the  hole.  It  is  heated  a third  time,  and  the 
fmall  hole  above  mentioned  is  extended  upon  the  beak-irons 
fo  as  to  form  the  bow.  This  finifties  the  forging  of  fciffors. 
They  are  promifcuoufly  made  in  this  way  without  any  other 
guide  than  the  eye,  having  no  regard  to  their  being  in  pairs. 
They  are  next  annealed  (for  the  purpofe  of  filing  iuch  parts 
of  them  as  cannot  be  ground)  and  afterwards  paired. 

The  very  large  fciflbrs  are  made  partly  of  iron,  the  blades 
being  of  fteel. 

After  the  forging,  the  bow  and  joints,  and  fuch  {hanks  as 
cannot  be  ground,  are  filed.  The  rivet  hole  is  then  bored, 
through  which  they  are  to  be  fcrewed  or  riveted  together. 
The  common  kind  of  fciffors  are  only  hardened  up  to  the 
joint.  They  are  tempered  down  to  a purple  or  blue  colour. 
In  this  ftate  they  are  taken  to  the  grinder, 

Grinding 
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G finding  and pelijblng  of  Cutlery. 

The  various  process  which  come  under  this  denomina- 
tion are  performed  by  machinery,  moving  in  general  by  the 
power  of  the  Heam  engine  or  a water  wheel. 

Grinding  wheels  or  grinding  mills  are  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  feparate  rooms ; every  room  contains  fix  places  called 
troughs  ; each  trough  confiHs  of  a convenience  for  running 
a grindftone  and  a polifher  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  a man  and  a boy. 

Two  of  the  above  troughs  are  reprefented  in  Plate  I.  Cut- 
lery : A is  a wooden  wheel,  called  a drum,  the  axis  of  which 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  On  the  fame  axis 
are  placed  three  other  drums,  one  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  above,  and  two  of  half  the  length.  Each  of  the  large 
drums  carries  four  firaps,  which  give  motion  to  the  two 
Hones  c,  e,  and  to  the  poliihers  b and  e,  by  palling  round  their 
refpedlive  pullies  g,  g, g,g  : </,  d,  d,  cl,  are  the  places  where 
the  workmen  fit,  and  as  he  fits  allride  for  the  purpofe  of 
leaning  over  the  (lone,  the  feat  is  termed  a horfe. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  grinder  is  generally  divided  into 
three  ftages,  viz.  grinding,  glazing,  and  polifhing. 

The  grinding  is  performed  upon  Hones  of  various  qua- 
lities and  lizes,  depending  on  the  articles  to  be  ground. 
Thofe  expofing  much  fiat  furface,  fucli  as  faws,  fenders, 
&c.  require  Hones  of  great  diameter,  while  razors  whofe 
furface  is  concave,  require  to  be  ground  upon  Hones  of  very 
fmall  dimenfions.  Thofe  articles  which  require  a certain 
temper,  which  is  the  cafe  with  moH  cutting  inHruments, 
are  moflly  ground  on  a wet  Hone  ; for  which  purpofe 
the  Hone  hangs  within  the  iron  trough  El,  filled  with  water 
to  fuch  a height  that  its  furface  rpay  juft  touch  the  face  of 
the  Hone. 

In  the  manufactories  of  Sheffield  not  lefs  than  five 
various  qualities  of  Hone  are  employed.  The  moH  va- 
luable of  the  five  is  termed  the  Wickerfley  Hone,  from  its 
being  brought  from  a village  of  that  name,  about  nine 
miles  eall  of  Sheffield. 

It  is  of  the  fandfione  kind,  rather  firmly  indurated,  of 
a compact  texture.  It  appears  to  confiH  of  very  hard  (i- 
licious  particles  cemented  together  with  a fofter  medium. 
Both  in  the  wet  and  dry  Hate,  it  cuts  with  great  facility, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  for  grinding  razors,  penknives, 
table  knives,  and  the  infide  of  the  blade  of  fciffors. 

Another  very  ufeful  Hone  is  termed  the  whitening  Hone. 
It  is  of  a blueiffi  white  colour,  exceeding  the  Wickerf- 
ley Hone  in  hardnefs,  in  firmnefs,  and  in  clofenefs  of  tex- 
ture. It  is  particularly  employed  for  grinding  the  out- 
line of  the  blade  of  fciffors,  and  other  articles  requiring 
great  fmoothnefs  and  neatnefs  of  drape. 

Forks,  and  the  (hanks  of  fome  fciffors,  are  ground  upon 
a dry  Hone,  termed  the  fork-flone.  It  is  a very  Hrarp  grit 
Hone  of  a whitidr  colour,  very  fimilar  to  that  of  which  mill- 
ffones  are  formed.  The  Hones  employed  for  grinding 
faws  and  files  are  of  a fimilar  quality  with  the  fork-Hone, 
of  a yellowiffi  grey  colour. 

It  is  neceffar’y  that  the  Hones  move  with  a certain  ve- 
locity, in  order  to  produce  a maximum  of  effedl. 

If  the  velocity  be  too  great,  two  evils  are  generally  to 
be  expected : the  firff  (which  is  moH  to  be  dreaded)  is 
the  breaking  of  the  Hone,  the  fecond  is  the  Hone  almoff 
ceafing  to  cut ; this  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  drills,  files,  and 
other  fimilar  inHruments  ; if  they  move  too  rapidly  over 
the  furface  they  are  cutting,  they  generate  much  heat, 
but  do  not  cut  io  well. 

The  furfaces  of  all  Hones  are  contrived  to  move  with 
about  the  fame  velocity.  This  is  effedfed  by  means  of 
different  fiaed  pullevs.  The  drums  above  defcribed  are 
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four  feet  in  diameter,  and  make  from  120  to  X40  re- 
volutions in  a minute,  and  the  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the 
Hone  muff  be  of  fuch  diameter  as  to  caufe  the  furface 
of  the  ftone  to  move  at  the  rate  of  from  600  to  700 
feet  per  fecond. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  dreadful  effedls  of  the  breaking 
of  a Hone  when  we  confiderrthe  great  velocity  with  which 
they  move.  The  horfe  or  feat  of  the  workman  projedls 
over  the  centre  of  the  Hone,  and  is  fecured  to  a beam 
of  wood  on  a level  with  the  ground  by  means  of  a ffrong 
chain.  This  in  fome  meafure  fecures  the  workman  from 
thofe  pieces  of  the  Hone,  which  might  be  projedled  up- 
wards againff  the  under  fide  of  the  horfe.  But  as  it  is- 
quite  uncertain  what  diredtion  the  fradfured  parts  may 
take,  the  above  contrivance  is  only  a partial  defence 
againH  thefe  (hocking  accidents.  It  fometimes  happens 
that  the  chain  is  broken,  and  the  man  and  horfe  together 
projedled  to  a coufiderable  diffance. 

Means  have  been  recently  adopted  by  fome  of  the 
grinders  to  prevent,  in  a great  meafure,  the  breaking  of 
Hones,  which  confift  in  a different  method  of  fattening 
the  Hones  upon  the  axis.  The  old  method  confiHs  in 
wedging  on  the  Hone  by  means  of  wooden  wedges.  The 
improved  method  is  to  fecure  the  Hones  to  the  axis  by 
means  of  two  circular  plates,  which  are  fcrewed  firmly 
againH  the  (ides  of  the  Hone.  By  this  means  the  parts 
of  the  Hone  are  kept  together.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  wedges  are  employed,  a force  is  conftantly  exerted 
to  break  the  Hone  ; this  effedl  is  increafed  when  the  Hones; 
are  u(ed  wet,  from  the  circumttance  of  the  wood  abforb- 
ing  moifture. 

Glazing  is  a procefs  following  that  of  grinding  : it  con- 
fiHs in  giving  that  degree  of  luftre  and  fmoothnefs  to  au 
article  which  can  be  effedled  by  means  of  emery  of  the 
various  degrees  of  finer, efs.  The  tool  on  which  the 
glazing  is  performed,  is  termed  a glazer.  It  confiHs  of 
a circular  piece  of  wood,  formed  of  a number  of  pieces 
in  fuch  a manner  that  its  edge  or  face  may  always  pre- 
fent  the  endway  of  the  wood.  Were  it  made  otherwife 
the  contradlion  of  the  parts  would  defiroy  its  circular 
figure.  It  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  axis  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Hone  : fome  glazers  are  covered  on  the  face  with 
leather,  others  with  metal  confiHing  oi  an  alloy  of  kad 
and  tin  ; the  latter  are  termed  caps.  In  others  the  wooden 
furface  above  is  made  ufe  of.  Some  of  the  leather-faced 
glazers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  forks,  table  knives,  edge 
tools,  and  all  the  coarfer  polifhed  articles,  are  firff  coated 
with  a folution  of  glue  and  then  covered  with  emery. 
The  furfaces  of  the  others  are  prepared  for  ufe  by  firff 
turning  the  face  very  true,  then  filling  it  with  fmall  notches 
by  means  of  a (harp-ended  hammer,  and  laffly  filling  up  the 
interttices  with  a compound  of  tallow  and  emery. 

The  pulley  of  the  glazer  is  fo  much  lefs  than  that  of  the 
Hone,  that  its  velocity  is  more  than  double,  being  in  general 
at  the  furface  that  of  1500  feet  in  a fecond.  The  glazer 
and  its  pulley  are  feen  at  e and  b. 

The  procefs  of  polifhing,  confiHs  in  giving  the  moft 
perfect  polifh  to  the  different  articles.  Nothing  is  iub- 
jedled  to  this  operation  but  what  is  made  of  cafi-fieel, 
and  has  been  previoufly  hardened  and  tempered. 

The  poliflier  confiHs  of  a circular  piece  oi  wood  covered 
with  buff  leather,  the  furface  of  which  is  covered  from 
time  to  time,  while  in  ufe,  with  the  crocus  of  iron,  called 
alfo  co-leather  of  vitriol. 

The  polifher  requires  to  run  at  a fpeed  much  ffiort  of 
that  of  the  Hone,  or  the  glazer.  Whatever  may  be  its 
diameter,  the  furface  muff  not  move  at  a rate  exceeding 
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70  or  So  feet  in  a fecond.  This  diminifhed  velocity  is 
effe&ed  by  caufing  its  ftrop  to  pafs  over  the  rounded 
part  of  the  axis  of  the  drum  as  flievvn  at  B. 

Grinding  of  fable  Knives.  ■ 

The  ftones  made  ufe  of  are  from  35  to  45  inches  in^dia- 
meter,  and  about  fix  inches  broad  upon  the  face.  I his 
hone  is  a fpecies  of  land  Hone,  before  termed  the  Wickerf- 
ley  itone.  It  is  firft  turned,  or  raifed  exceedingly  true, 
and  then  notched  upon  the  face  with  a lharp-edged  tool  to 
make  it  cut  falter.  This  fpecies  of  itone  cuts  altonilhingly 
fall,  and  has  the  peculiar  property  of  not  heating  to  a 
great  degree  any  fubftance  ground  upon  it.  It  is  valuable 
on  that  account  for  grinding  thofe  a-tic!es  which  have  been 
previoufly  hardened.  Table  knives  are  ground  firit  upon 
v this  Hone,  and  afterwards  upon  one  of  finer  texture,  called 
the  whitening  ftorie.  This  prepares  them  for  the  glazing. 
The  glazer  is  about  20  inches  diameter  and  5 inches  broad, 
covered  on  thp  face  with  thick  leather.  This  leather  is 
thinly  coated  with  glue,  and  is  rolled  in  a quantity  of 
emery.  As  foon  as  the  glue  is  fet  the  glazer  is  fit  for  ufe. 
It  runs  upon  an  iron  axis,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  {tone. 
The  bolder  of  the  knife,  when  plane,  is  alfo  ground  and 
glazed  in  a fimilar  way. 

Forks. 

The  (lone  on  which  forks  are  ground  are  from  18  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  2^  inches  broad.  It  is  a very 
(harp  grit,  fomething  harder  than  that  lad  mentioned.  I he 
face  of  the  done  is  a little  rounded,  for  the  purpofe  of 
meeting  hollow  parts,  which  are  obferved  in  all  forks.  1 he 
grinder  holds  the  fork  crolfwife  on  the  done,  and  very  dejt- 
teroufly  gives  it  a kind  of  circular  motion  ; by  this  means 
he  makes  the  (hank  very  round.  The  (hank  and  neck  of 
the  prongs  are  ground  upon  this  {lone.  The  done  being 
dry,  a profufion  of  fparks  is  given  out,  and  the  fork  be- 
comes heated  with  the  great  fridlion,  till  it  is  blue.  The 
prongs  are  afterwards  ground  upon  a wet  done,  from  14  to 
18  inches  diameter  and  about  7 inches  broad.  The  (hank 
and  neck  of  the  prongs  are  finifhed  upon  a glazer  of  a fimi- 
lar fliape  to  that  of  the  done  on  which  they  are  ground ; 
this  glazer  is  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  prepared 
upon  the  furface  with  glue  and  emery,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  for  table  knives.  The  prongs  are  finidied  upon  a 
glazer  of  the  fame  materials,  but  flat  upon  the  face,  about 
8 inches  both  in  diameter  and  breadth.  The  infides  of  the 
prongs  are  dreffed  by  means  of  thin  leather  flraps  about  2 
inches  broad  and  iS  inches  long ; they  are  fird  coated  with  glue 
and  then  covered  over  with  emery  : as  foon  as  the  glue  is 
fet  the  drop  is  introduced  between  the  prongs  of  the  fork, 
and  is  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  part  becomes 
fufficientiy  clean. 

Grinding  of  Penknives. 

The  done  made  ufe  of  for  penknives  is  the  Wickerfley 
Hone,  about  16  or  18  inches  in  diameter  when  new,  and  is 
worn  down  to  about  9 or  10  inches  ; the  breadth  is  about 
4!  or  5 inches.  This  done,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
having  fo  little  tendency  to  heat  the  fubftances  ground  upon 
it,  is  generally  made  ufe  of  dry  for  grinding  penknives. 
There  are  feveral  advantages  in  grinding  upon  the  dry  dune. 
It  does  not  wear  fo  fad.  The  edges  of  the  done  are  kept 
{harper  and  the  furface  evener ; but  the  great  advantage  is, 
that  the  (lone  cuts  much  fader.  When  the  furface  of  a 
dry  done  becomes  clozged  with  the  particles  of  deel  ad- 
hering to  it,  a piece  of  loft  iron  is  always  at  hand,  which 


being  rubbed  over  it  foon  clears  it  of  its  incumbrance,  and 
a freih  cutting  furlace  is  prefented. 

All  the  finer  penknives,  after  being  ground  the  firft:  time, 
go  back  to  be  handled  or  hafted.  The  handles  are  wrapped 
in  paper  to  keep  them  from  being  foiled,  and  the  knives 
thus  hafted  are  again  returned  to  the  grinder.  The  blade3 
are  all  {lightly  ground  over  again  upon  a done  kept  for  the 
purpofe  of  one  determinate  lize.  The  dat  parts  of  the 
bl  ide  are  next  glazed  upon  a glazer  or  lap  made  of  lead, 
and  for  common  articles  of  wood.  After  the  lap  is 
turned  perfectly  true,  and  a number  of  notches  are  made  in 
the  face;  the  furface  is  rubbed  over  with  emery  and  greafe. 
If  it  is  found  to  cut  too  keen  it  is  (lightly  rubbed  over 
with  bees  wax.  This  procefs  would  finifh  the  common  fort 
of  knives,  but  the  finer  blades  are  afterwards  polilhed  upon 
the  polidier  already  defcribed. 

Grinding  of  Razors. 

Razors  are  generally  ground  upon  the  dones  which  are 
laid  afide  by  the  grinders  of  penknives  and  fciffors.  They 
take  them  whe»i  about  the  diameter  of  8 inches,  and  wear 
them  down  to  4 or  5 inches.  Thefe  fmall  dones  are  highly 
proper  for  razors,  in  order  to  give  to  the  blade  a requifite 
degree  of  concavity  and  correfponding  thinnefs  to  the  edge. 
The  razors  are  next  glazed  upon  iaps  of  metal,  of  a fize 
correfponding  with  the  fize  of  the  done,  and  afterwards 
pohfhtd  upon  a polidter  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  fimi- 
lar to  thole  ufed  for  penknives.  The  procefs  of  polifhing, 
indeed,  is  always  performed  on  the  lame  kind  of  tool,  dif- 
fering only  in  fize. 

Grinding  of  Scifors. 

The  dones  made  ufe  of  by  the  fcidbr-grinder  are  of  two 
kinds;  the  one  of  the  fame  fize  and  quality  with  that  ufed 
for  penknives,  and  the  other  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
ufed  in  the  grinding  of  table-knives,  and  which  the  workmen 
term  a whitening  Itone.  The  fird  is  employed  to  grind 
the  infide  of  the  blades,  and  the  latter  for  grinding  the 
outfide.  ScifTors,  the  blades  of  which  alone  are  hardened, 
arc  never  fent  to  the  grinder  before  they  are  hardened  and 
tempered.  After  the  blades  of  the  fciffors  are  ground  they 
are  returned  to  the  maker,  and  are  fitted  and  fcrewtd  toge- 
ther, and  properly  adjulted  for  cutting.  This  being  done, 
they  are  taken  to  pieces  and  returned  to  the  grinder.  The 
fciffors  being  {lightly  ground  over  again  are  finifhed  upon 
their  appropriate  glazer.  The  infides  of  the  blades,  and 
all  the  other  parts  which  are  not  rounded,  are  glazed  upon 
a glazer  of  metal,  of  a fize  correfponding  to  the  (tone  on 
which  they  were  ground  ; for  the  inferior  articles  the  glazer 
is  of  wood. 

When  the  (hanks  of  fciffors  are  fufficientiy  plane  to  ad- 
mit ot  grinding,  they  are  fent  to  the  {hank-grinder,  a work- 
man folely  employed  in  grinding  the  {hanks  and  in  drelfing 
thofe  parts  of  the  fciffors  which  have  been  filed,  and  which 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  glazer. 

The  (hanks  of  larger  and  commoner  forts  of  fciffors  are 
ground  upon  a Hone  iimilar  to  that  ufed  for  grinding  the 
{hanks  of  forks,  but  the  finer  kinds  are  ground  upon  the 
Wickerfley  Hone  already  delcribtd.  Being  ground,  they  are 
glazed  upon  a glazer  of  wood  faced  with  leather,  of  the  fame 
fize  and  fliape  with  the  fhank  ot  the  feiffor.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  fciffors,  which  have  been  only  filed  and 
rubbed  with  fand  but  are  flill  deftitute  of  polifli,  are  fi- 
liifhed  by  brulhing.  > ;• 

The  brufh  is  an  inflrument  confiding  of  a circular  piece 
of  wood  fet  upon  the  face  with  very  hard  bridles.  Two 
brufhe3  are  generally  employed  in  fucceffion.  The  firft. 
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is  made  ufe  of  with  greafe  and  emery,  which  gives  a 
coarfer  fort  of  polifh.  The  fccot  d is  ufed  with  crocus 
and  water  to  give  the  proper  fin i fh  to  the  furface.  If  the 
blades  of  the  feiffors  are  required  to  be  polifhed,  which  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  thrv  are  again  fent  to  the  firft  grinder, 
who  polilhes  them  upon  a polifher  fimilar  to  thefe  defcribed 
for  razors  and  penknives.  It  will  be  here  proper  to  remark 
that  the  (hanks  of  the  abovt  kinds  of  feiffors,  being  foft, 
cannot  affume  the  polifh  with  crocus,  as  nothing  but  caft- 
If eel  in  the  hardened  date  is  fufceptible  of  that  peculiar 
lultre.  An  imitation  of  polilhing  is,  however,  given  to 
the  foft  (hanks  by  means  of  a burmlher  of  polifhed  hardened 
Heel. 

The  more  delicate  and  fine-  forts  of  feiffors,  in  order  to 
render  all  the  parts  fufceptible  of  polilhing,  are  hardened 
quite  up  to  the  bow,  in  confequence  of  which  the  order  of 
manufacturing  is  a little  varied,  from  that  of  the  feiffors 
having  foft  hanks.  After  being  forged,  filed,  and  having 
the  hole  drilled  for  the  ferew,  the  inlides  of  the  blades  are 
grqund,  and  they  are  fitted  and  ferewed  together.  They 
have  next  to  be  hardened  and  tempered,  and  as  it  is  a com- 
mon property  of  fteel  to  warp  during  that  procefs,  the 
two  fides  of  the  feiffors  are  firmly  bound  together  by  means 
of  iron  wire.  The  ferew  being  withdrawn,  which  would 
be  liable  to  be  hardened  along  with  the  feiffors,  they  are 
heated  red-hot  all  over,  and  immerfed  in  water  up  to  the 
bow. 

After  being  thus  hardened  they  are  heated,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  tempering  them  till  the  blades  appear  of  a purple 
an-d  the  fhanks  of  a blue  colour.  The  wire  is  then  taken 
off,  and  the  feiffors  are  tinifhed  by  proceffes  fimilar  to 
t'nofe  above  defcribed,  with  the  difference  of  the  fhank  be- 
ing polifhed  with  crocus  along  with  the  blades.  After 
the  feiffors  return  the  lafl  time  from  the  grinder  they  only 
require  to  be  fharpened,  wiped  clean  and  ferewed  together. 
Previous  to  wiping,  however,  they  are  generally  put  into 
pulverized  quick-lime,  which  greatly  tends  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  luilre  by  abforbing  the  moifture  from  the  fur- 
face  ; the  prefence  of  which  is  well  known  to  facilitate  the 
ruffing  of  polifhed  fteel. 

Some  of  the  very  fine  feiffors  are  elegantly  and  variotifly 
ornamented.  Formerly  they  ufed  to  be  ornamented  with 
ftuds  of  gold  or  polifhed  fteel,  arranged  round  the  joint  of 
the  feiffor  or  along  the  fhank. 

The  ftuds  are  each  furnifhed  with  a fmall  tang,  by  which 
they  are  inferted  into  fmall  holes  made  in  the  feiffors.  The 
holes  are  made  while  the  feiffors  are  foft,  and  the  ftuds  are 
inferted  after  the  feiffors  are  polifned. 

More  recently  the  fame  parts  are  inlaid  with  circular  bits 
of  gold,  which  are  polifhed  along  with  the  feiffors.  and  af- 
terwards ornamented  on  the  furface  by  engraving.  Sciffors 
are  alfo  ornamented  by  means  of  gilding,  blueing,  and  etch- 
ing. The  gilding  is  performed  in  two  ways;  the  firft  by 
dipping  the  finifhed  article  into  a folution  of  muriate  of 
gold  in  alcohol ; the  fecond  with  metallic  gold  laid  on  by 
means  of  heat.  The  firft  kind  of  gilding  has  been  rejefted 
on  account  of  its  want  of  permanency.  The  fecond,  though 
very  durable,  is  obje&ionable  on  account  of  the  heat  em- 
ployed in  the  procefs,  which  is  fo  great  as  to  make  the 
feiffors  too  foft. 

Various  devices,  fuch  as  letters,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  are 
fometimes  put  upon  feiffors,  but  more  frequently  upon  ra- 
zors and  fwords,  by  means  of  etching.  The  figures  are 
drawn  upon  the  polifhed  furface  with  a varnifh,  made  by 
diffolving  refin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Every  other  part  of 
the  articles  is  covered  with  the  fame  varnifh,  excepting  what 
is  to  form  the  ground  of  the  picture.  The  expofed  part 
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is  then  covered  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  is  fuffered  to 
remain  upon  it  till  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  corroded. 
It  is  ihen  rinfed  in  water  to  take  away  the  acid,  and  rhe 
varnifh  is  removed  by  means  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
ground  of  the  picture  appears  of  a dead  white,  while  the 
figure,  and  other  parts  of  the  at  tide,  difplay  their  original 
polifh. 

Cutlery  made  of  Pig-Iron. 

Great  quantities  of  va-ious  kinds  of  cutlery  have  been 
made  of  pig-iron,  by  means  of  calling,  paiticularly  forks 
and  feiffors.  The  models  arc  made  of  lead,  alloyed  with  a 
little  antimony.  The  articles  are  call  in  fand,  in  flalks  fi- 
milar to  thofe  ufed  in  calling  fmall  articles  of  brafs.  The 
metal  employed  is  of  that  fort  of  pig-metal  known  by  the 
name  of  N°  i,  from  the  large  quantity  of  carbon  contained 
in  it.  It  fufes  at  a lower  temperature,  and  becoming  more 
liquid  on  that  account,  it  is  the  only  kind  which  can  be  ufed 
lor  fmall  articles. 

The  metal  is  fufed  in  crucibles  of  Stourbridge  clay,  in  the 
common  air  furnace  employed  in  iron  founderies.  The  ar- 
ticles, when  call,  are  almoft  as  brittle  as  glafs.  This,  in  a 
great  meafure,  is  occafioned  by  the  moifture  in  the  fand, 
which  effefifs  this  change  upon  the  metal  in  a manner  fimilar 
to  that  by  which  fteel  becomes  hardened.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate this  hardnefs,  the  callings  are  cemented  with  afhes  or 
fand,  for  the  purpofe  of  annealing  them.  Caft-iron  pots  of 
a cylindrical  fhape  are  employed  for  this  purpofe.  They 
are  about  12  inches  diameter,  and  about  the  fame  depth. 
A number  of  thefe  pots  are  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  the 
goods  to  be  annealed  : a quantity  of  fine  fand  or  afhes  is 
then  employed  to  fill  up  the  interftices,  and  to  cover  them 
completely,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  air.  The  pots  are  placed 
in  a furnace,  and  are  furrounded  with  fmall  coaks,  for  the 
fake  of  carrying  on  flow  combullion.  They  are  heated  very 
gradually  to  a temperature  little  fhort  of  fufion,  and  they 
are  as  gradually  allowed  to  cool.  The  whole  time  occupied 
in  heating  and  cooling  is  from  24  to  30  hours.  They  are 
found,  after  this  procefs,  to  have  become  very  foft,  and  to 
be  capable  of  bending  a little  without  breaking.  They  af- 
terwards are  finifhed  in  a manner  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
' forged,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  not  hardened  and 
tempered  : were  they  fubjeft  to  that  procefs,  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  fame  (late  as  before  annealing. 

Notwithstanding  the  grtat  demand  which  has  been  for 
call  cutlery,  on  account  of  their  very  low  price,  they  are  fo 
completely  deftitute  of  utility,  that  ultimately  they  cannot 
fail  to  difgrace  both  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  If  a 
preference  can  be  given  to  any  of  them,  it  is  in  favour  of 
the  feiffors.  The  knives  and  forks  are  not  only  liable  to 
break,  but  they  foon  turn  black,  and  can  be  very  little  im- 
proved by  the  common  mode  of  cleaning,  as  by  the  bell 
means  they  are  only  fufceptible  of  a miferable  polifh. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  with  a view  to  improve 
the  call  cutlery,  the  moft  fuceefsful  of  which  is  by  Mr. 
Lucas  of  Sheffield  ; and  for  his  method  he  fome  time  ago 
obtained  a patent.  By  Mr.  Lucas’s  procefs,  the  call  metal 
articles  are  converted  from  their  brittle  and  crude  ftate  into 
malleable  iron  or  fteel  at  pleafpre,  without  injuring  the  fur- 
face, or  diftorting  the  figure  of  the  article.  Nails  of  various 
kinds  have  been  made  in  this^way,  more  flexible  and  equally 
tenacious  with  thofe  of  wrought  iron.  This  method  confifts 
in  ftratifying  the  articles,  in  pot3  fimilar  to  thofe  employed 
for  annealing,  with  an  oxyd  of  iron.  Calcined  iron-ftone 
pulverized  was  firft  made  ufe  of,  but  was  found  to  make  ‘.he 
furface  of  the  metal  fo  rough  as  to  render  thofe  articles  ufehfs. 
This  inconvenience  was  in  fome  meafure  obviated  by  laying 
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a thin  ftratum  of  fand  between  the  metal  and  oxyd  of  iron. 
Any  fort  of  earth,  containing  a portion  of  the  oxyd  of  iron, 
is  capable  of  bringing  about  this  change.  The  red  fand 
which  abounds  in  fome  countries,  or  loam,  or  clay,  con- 
taining- oxyd  of  iron,  would  anfwer  very  well.  The  theory 
of  this  procefs  is  obvious.  The  call-iron  coofifts  of  iron 
and  charcoal,  or  carbon  ; and  it  is  to  the  prefence  of  the 
carbon  that  we  attribute  the  peculiar  qualities  of  cad-iron 
different  from  thofe  of  a malleable  iron  and  fteel.  The  oxyd 
of  iron,  with  which  the  caft-iron  articles  are  ftratified,  con- 
fids  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen.  During  the  procefs  of 
cementation,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  combines  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  cad  iron,  forming  carbonic  acid,  which  is  diffi- 
pated  in  the  form  of  air.  For  the  particulars  of  the  procefs, 
fee  the  articles  Iron  and  Steel. 

Specimens  of  fciffors,  table  knives  and  forks,  and  even  pen- 
knives, have  been  made  fo  complete  by  the  above  procefs,  that 
the  bed  judges  could  not  diftinguifh  them  from  thole  made  of 
the  bed  dee!.  An  infurmountable  objection,  however,  dill 
remains,  which  will  preclude  the  application  of  this  im- 
portant difcovery  in  the  manufacture  of  thofe  articles  which 
require  a fine  edge,  and  every  other  article  which  requires  to 
be  hardened  and  tempered. 

This  metal,  previous  to  hardening  and  tempering,  is 
equally  tough  with  the  bed  deel  or  iron,  but  afterwards 
becomes  very  brittle,  at  lead  mnch  more  fo  than  we  fhould 
expect  from  deel  fo  apparently  good.  The  reafon  of  this 
will  be  explained  under  Iron  and  Steel. 

Handling  of  Table  Knives. 

The  handles  of  table  knives  are  made  of  ivory,  bone, 
horn,  and  wood.  They  are  formed  in  two  different  ways  : 
one,  by  drilling  a hole  into  the  handle,  and  cementing  into 
it  the  tang  of  the  knife.  This  kind  is  by  the  manufacturers 
termed  round  tangs.  The  other  kind  of  handle  confids  of 
two  Tides,  which , when  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  tang,  and 
paired  together,  form  the  handle.  The  two  Tides  are  termed 
feales,  and  knives  of  this  kind  are  called  fcale  tangs. 

Iron  handles  are  the  molt  valuable,  and  in  the  greateft 
repute.  The  greateft  part  of  them  is  made  fer  the  round 
tangs.  Thefe  are  of  various  patterns,  fuch  as  octagon,  oval, 
and  fluted.  The  octagon  and  oval  handles  are  hied  into  t1  e 
intended  form,  and  afterwards  rubbed  firft  with  fine  fand 
and  water,  and  afterwards  with  powdered  chalk  and  water. 
The  fluting  of  the  handles  is  performed  by  means  of  a (harp 
tool  of  the  feraping  kind,  having  the  figure  of  the  flutes 
upon  its  face. 

The  tangs  are  cemented  into  the  handles  with  rofin  mixed 
with  whitening. 

A very  convenient  and  durable  handle  is  made  of  flag 
horn.  The  round  parts  of  the  horn  which  are  of  proper 
thicknefs  are  felected  for  the  round  tangs.  The  outfides  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  horn  are  cut  into  feales,  which  make 
the  fcale  tanged  handles.  The  furfaces  of  the  flag-horn 
handles  are  invariably  left  in  their  natural  flare. 

The  fmall  end  of  the  ox-horn,  termed  the  tip,  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  making  the  handles  of  table  knives. 
The  tips  are  formed  into  hafts  of  a great  variety  of  patterns, 
by  means  of  preffing  between  two  dies.  This  advantage  is 
obtained  from  the  well  known  property  of  horn  being  fo 
foft  and  ductile  when  hot,  as  to  admit  of  confiderable  ex- 
tenfion.  The  dies  employed  for  preffing  the  horn  are 
reprefented  in  fg.  2.  A and  B,  the  upper  and  lower 
dies,  are  made  to  form  the  bits  of  a pair  of  tangs,  on  the 
even  faces  of  which  the  exa&  figure  of  the  handles  is  formed, 
as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

The  pieces  of  horn  intended  to  be  preffed  are  firft  foftened 


in  hot  water,  and  then  cut  to  the  fize  deemed  requifite  ex- 
actly to  fill  the  mould.  The  dies  are  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  about  400°  Fahrenheit,  or  fomethmg  ftiort  of 
the  heat  required  to  burn  oil.  The  horn,  with  a little  oil, 
is  then  laid  between  the  dies,  which  are  placed  in  the  preff- 
ing vice,  fg.  3,  confiding  of  a compound  lever,  ailing  with 
a ferew  at  A,  and  turning  round  the  handle  B,  fimilar  to 
the  common  vice.  The  force  required  to  be  given  at  the 
handle  is  not  more  than  what  a man  may  perform  with  eafe. 
The  motion  being  now  reverfed,  the  tangs  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  horn  is  found  to  have  received  the  full  impreffion  of 
the  die. 

If  the  handles  are  plain,  and  the  horn  be  native  black, 
the  firft  preffing  is  fufficient  ; if,  however,  they  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  black,  they  are  dyed  after  the  firft  preffing  in  a li- 
quid, containing  logwood  and  green  vitriol.  The  procefs 
of  dyeing  takes  off  that  fmooth  gloffy  fur  face  given  by  the 
dies,  which  is  reftored  by  preffing  them  a ftcond  time  ia 
dies  a little  lefts  than  thofe  employed  for  the  firft  preffing. 
If  the  handles  require  to  be  fluted,  or  otherwife  ornamented, 
they  are  preffed  a fecond  time  in  dies  containing  the  intended 
figure. 

The  above  handles,  after  they  come  from  the  prefs,  re- 
quire only  to  have  blades  infert  d,  and  to  be  poliflied  by 
means  of  rotten- (tone  or  chalk  and  oil. 

The  handles  of  bone  are  made  from  the  fltank  of  the  ox. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  bore  is  never  ftiffi- 
cient  to  make  the  handles  equally  thick  with  thofe  of  ivory. 
Some  of  the  bones  are  very  denfe  and  hard,  but  can  always 
be  difling uifhed  from  ivory  by  the  colour.  Such  handles, 
in  order  to  correct  their  defect  in  colour,  are  dyed  green  in 
liquid,  confiding  of  the  oxyd  of  copper  diflolved  in  aqua 
ammonia.  The  hartfhorn  of  the  (hops,  being  the  cheapeft 
preparation  of  ammonia,  is  always  ufed.  The  proportions 
are  about  feven  ounces  of  the  oxyd  of  copper  to  one  gallon 
of  bar* (horn. 

After  dyeing,  the  blades  are  cemented  into  the  handles, 
which  are  afterwards  pohfhed.  When  the  dye  docs  not 
contain  any  fubftance  capab!e  of  ru fling  tTre  blade,  the 
handles  are  dyed  after  the  blades  are  irfterted. 

Various  kinds  of  wood  are  employed  in  making  the 
handles  of  table  knives.  The  very  common  articles  have 
handles  of  birch  wood,  which  are  expeaitioufly  made  by 
being  turned  in  an  oval  lathe.  They  are  afterwards  dyed 
black  or  red.  After  this  they  only  require  the  blades  to  be 
put  into  them,  and  to  be  burmfhed  with  a fmooth  ftone, 
termed  blood-ftone.  A fuperior  kind  of  wood  handles  are 
made  of  various  foreign  wood,  fuch  as  lignum  vitae,  ebony,  &c. 
Handles  are  fometimes  made  of  very  thin  filver  in  the  fheet, 
and  of  plated  copper.  The  thin  metallic  fhelh,  which  form 
the  outiide  of  the  handle,  are  made  in  two  halfs,  by  being 
forced  into  a fteel  dye,  by  means  of  lead  ; the  two  hides  are 
afterwards  fo.dered  together,  and  the  hollow  part  filled  up 
with  a cement  of  rofin  and  pulverized  brick.  The  cement 
ferves  to  give  firmnefs  to  the  thin  fheil  of  metal,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  feewre  the  blade. 

Handling  of  Penknives. 

The  handles  of  penknives  in  general  confift  of  three  parts, 
viz.  the  outer  feales,  the  inner  feales,  and  the  fpring.  The 
outer  feales,  which  are  only  ornamental  to  the  knife,  are 
made  of  various  fubftances,  fuch  as  horn,  flag-horn,  ivory, 
bone,  tortoife-fhell,  and  pearl.  The  two  latter  fubftances 
are  employed  for  the  moil  valuable  knives.  The  beautiful 
variegated  horn  {lands  the  next  in  eftimation.  But  the  mod 
durable  feales  are  made  of  ftag-horn. 

The  inner  feales,  which  ferve  to  give  firmnefs  and  dura- 
bility 
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foility  to  the  knife,  and  to  which  the  outer  feales  are  at- 
tached, are  made  of  iron,  brafs,  and  fometimes  of  filver : 
the  ends  of  the  inner  feales  intended  to  receive  the  blade  is 
in  general  made  thicker,  and  is  termed  the  bolder  ot  the 
knife.  The  feales  of  thofe  knives  having  no  holders  are  cut 
out  of  thin  plates  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made. 
Iron  feales  with  holders  are  forged  with  the  hammer. 

The  fpring  is  of  fteel,  running  along  the  back  (and  in 
fingle  blade  knives  round  the  end)  of  the  handle,  and  ferves 
to  feparate  the  feales  from  each  other;  and  by  its  elafiicity 
exerted  upon  the  tang  of  the  blade,  it  fecures  the  knife  in 
the  fituations  of  being  fliut  or  open.  The  inner  feales  and 
the  fpring  being  forged,  and  the  outer  feales  being  provided, 
they  are  put  into  the  hand  of  a workman,  who  finifhes  the 
whole  of  the  handling  department. 

His  tools  confift  of  a vice,  a fmall  anvil,  and  hammer,  a 
variety  of  files,  deel  burnifhers,  a bread-plate,  drill-bow, 
and  drills  of  various  kinds  ; a glazer  coated  on  the  face  with 
emery  and  glue,  to  poliflt  the  different  parts  ; and  a buff, 
which  is  an  inftrument  fimilar  to  a glazer  ; but  indead  of 
being  coated  with  emery  and  glue,  it  is  uftd  with  oil,  and 
fine  land,  and  rotten-done.  Jt  is  employed  to  poliflt  the 

furface  of  the  outer  feales.  The  buff  and  the  glazer  are 
turned  by  the  foot,  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon dreet-grinder.  He  is  alio  provided  with  a number  of 
hardened  fteel  plates,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  in  fliape  correfponding  to  the  different  patterns  of  the 
handles  : each  plate  contains  holes  in  fituations  anfweiing 
to  the  holes  in  the  handle,  by  which  the  fpring  and  blade 
are  fecurtd  in  their  places.  The  inner  feales  are  each  fe- 
cured  to  one  of  the  plates  above,  for  the  fake  of  drilling 
holes  through  them  oppofite  to  the  holes  in  the  plate.  The 
feales  are  then  faftened  on  each  fide  of  the  plate  by  tempo- 
rary pins,  and  the  edges  are  filed  down  to  the  plate.  By 
this  means  the  bandies  are  made  exaCtly  of  the  pattern  re- 
quired. The  fpring  is  next  drilled,  placed  between  the 
feales,  and  fecured  in  its  proper  fituation  by  temporary  pins, 
tilt  it  is  filed  quite  level  with  the  edges  of  the  feales.  A 
hole  being  drilled  through  the  tang  of  the  blade,  one  of  the 
above  pins  is  taken  out,  and  the  fpring  thrown  back,  fo  as 
to  a. low  the  blade  to  pafs  between  the  holders,  in  which 
fituation  it  is  falfened  by  means  of  a temporary  pin.  The 
tang  is  then  filed  fquare,  to  correfpond  with  the  bolller  and 
the  fpring. 

The  blade,  the  fpring  and  the  fcale  being  properly  ad- 
jufted  to  each  other,  the  different  parts  are  feparated  by 
taking  out  the  pins. 

All  the  vifible  parts  of  the  fpring  are  next  filed  fmooth, 
and  the  fpring  bent  a little  inwards,  for  the  fake  of  giving 
it  greater  power  when  placed  in  its  intended  fituation.  The 
fpring  is  then  hardened,  by  heating  it  red-hot  and  immerfing 
it  in  water  ; it  is  afterwards  tempered,  by  rubbing  it  over 
with  greafe,  and  heating  it  till  the  greafe  inflames  : the  vi- 
fible parts  being  glazed  and  burnifhed,  the  fpring  is  deemed 
finifhed. 

Our  next  procefs  is  to  place  the  outer  feales  of  horn  or 
other  fublfan.ee  upon  the  inner  feales. 

Scales  of  horn  or  tortoife-lhell  are  heated,  and  expofed 
while  warm  to  the  aClion  of  a ferew-prefs,  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  them  flat. 

The  feales  are  then  made  of  uniform  thicknefs,  by  means 
of  filing.  In  the  next  place,  the  fhield  of  tin  or  filver  is 
introduced. 

As  this  is  a procefs  of  fome  ingenuity,  at  lead  fo  far  as 
concerns  the  forming  a recefs  for  the  different  Ihaped  (hields, 
we  fhall  deferibe  the  tools  employed,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  following  figures, 
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Fig.  i.  is  a plate  of  hardened  fteel,  about  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  of  breadth  and  length  fuitable  to  the  fize 
of  the  Ihitld.  A hole  is  made  through  the  plate  exaCtly  of 
the  figure  of  the  fhield  ; and  every  different  pattern  of  courfe 
requires  a different  plate.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  drill  em- 
ployed to  cut  the  intended  figure  in  the  horn  or  other  fub- 
ftance. 

This  differs  from  the  common  drill,  in  having  the  fprings 
falfened  into  the  part  B.  by  means  of  two  ferews,  A,  A, 
The  ends,  b,  b,  a-e  made  (harp  like  the  points  of  a drill,  and 
are  capable  of  boring  up  to  the  (houlder  a a.  The  plate. 
Jig.  2,  is  placed  upon  the  icale,  and  fixed  in  the  vice  ; the 
fprings  of  the  drill  are  then  prefled  till  the  ends,  b,  b,  enter 
the  hole  of  the  plate.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  drill  be  preffed 
and  turned  round,  that  the  force  of  the  fpring  will  caufe 
the  cutting  parts  to  make  a figure  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
plate.  The  depth  of  the  recefs  is  limited  by  the  fhoulders, 
a , a.  The  filver  (hields  are  cut  out  of  the  fheet  by  means 
of  a punch  ; thofe  of  tin  are  firft  caff,  and  afterwards  (truck 
into  a recefs  made  in  a die  by  means  of  the  plate  and  drill 
above  mentioned. 

The  fhield  being  fecured  in  its  proper  place,  the  outer 
feale's  are  pinned  upon  the  inner  ones  ; the  compound  feales 
are  next  pinned  together  with  the  temporary  pins,  and 
both  their  edges  are  filed  and  finifhed  together.  They  are 
again  feparated,  and  the  infides  of  the  inner  feales  polilhed; 
alter  which  the  blades,  fpring,  and  feales  are  all  riveted  to- 
gether. The  next  thing  is  to  file  and  burnifli  the  joint  and 
bolder  ; and  laftly,  to  finiffi  the  outer  feales.  This  is  per- 
formed by  filing,  feraping,  and  buffing,  firft  with  fine  fand, 
and  laftly  with  rotten-ftone. 

Handling  of  Razors. 

After  the  blades  of  razors  are  ground  and  polifhed,  they 
only  require  to  be  handled  and  fet  or  (harpened. 

The  handle  of  a razor  confifts  of  two  Tides,  called  feales, 
which  are  made  of  various  Jubilances.  The  molt  valuable 
are  made  of  pearl,  tortoife-lhell,  ivory,  and  native  horn. 
The  handles  of  the  greateft  quantity  of  razors,  however, 
are  made  of  preffed  horn,  fome  of  which  are  dyed  black, 
and  others  fpotted  to  imitate  tortoife-lhell,  and  hence  are 
termed  mettled  (hell.  Pearl  is  a fubftance  very  feldom  made 
ufe  of  for  the  handles  of  razors.  In  the  firft  place,  they 
are  very  expenfive,  on  account  of  the  very  high  price  of  the 
Ihtlls  ; and  fecondly,  they  are  very  iiable  to  be  broken,  as 
well  in  manufacturing  as  when  in  ufe.  Ivory  makes  a very 
neat  handle  ; but  their  very  great  expence  in  manufacturing, 
added  to  the  great  price  of  the  raw  material,  renders  their 
price  very  high.  In  the  opinion  of  moll,  they  are  not 
neater,  nor  by  any  means  fo  durable,  as  the  handles  of 
preffed  horn.  Tortoife-lhell  makes  a beautiful  handle,  when 
uled  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  cut  from  the  (hell ; but  on 
account  of  its  high  price,  it  is  uled  with  more  economy  by 
preffing  it  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  of  horn.  The  preflk 
ing,  however,  deprives  it  of  a great  part  of  its  beauty. 
No  handles  for  elegance  and  durability  can  exceed  thofe  of 
native  horn,  when  the  fpecimens  are  properly  feleCted  for 
the  purpofe.  Since,  however,  the  handles  of  preffed  horn 
are  in  no  way  objectionable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
molt  generally  preferred,  we  (hall  be  more  particular  in  the 
defeription  ot  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

Having  already  deferibed  the  procefs  of  preffing  the 
handles  of  table  knives,  and  fince  the  feales  of  razors  are 
preffed  by  a method  ftriCtly  fimilar,  it  will  be  unneceffary 
to  give  a feparate  defeription. 

The  dies  in  which  the  feales  of  razors  are  preffed  are 
made  to  prefs  one  pair  at  a time.  The  pieces  of  horn  in- 
4 O tended 
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tended  for  prefling  are  in  the  procefs  fometimes  extended  as 
much  as  two  inches. 

The  handles  of  prefled  horn  are  divided  into  three  va- 
rieties, viz.  the  native  black,  confiding  of  horn  which  is 
black  previous  to  being  prefled  ; thofe  of  the  fecond  variety 
are  fuch  as  are  dyed  black,  or  other  colour,  after  being 
prefled  ; and  handles  of  the  third  kind  are  thofe  deftined  for 
mock  fhell,  for  which  the  moll  clear  and  colourlefs  fcales 
are  feledted. 

Thofe  of  the  firft  kind,  after  prefling,  retain  their  native 
black,  and  are  much  efteemed  for  their  permanent  colour.  The 
fcales,  which  are  partially  coloured,  are  generally  dyed 
black  with  a dye  made  of  logwood  and  fulphat  of  iron  : fome 
are  dyed  red,  and  others  green.  The  former  are  dyed  with 
archill,  and  the  latter  with  indigo  diflolved  in  the  fulphuric 
acid. 

The  imitation  of  tortoife-fhell  is  performed  by  a procefs 
called  fpotting,  which  confifts  in  the  application  of  a com. 
pofition  to  the  furface  of  the  horn,  by  which  it  becomes  ir- 
regularly coloured. 

The  compound  confifts  of  one  part  of  minium,  four  parts 
of  common  pot-afti,  and  ten  parts  of  quick-lime:  as  much 
water  is  added  as  will  give  it  a pulpy  confidence.  It  is  then 
laid  upon  the  upper  furface  of  the  fcale  with  a ftick  rs  care- 
lefsly  as  pofiible,  and  is  fpread  thicker  in  fome  parts  than  in 
others,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a variety  of  fhades.  The 
fubftanee  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  furface  for  fix  or 
eight  hours  ; and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  they  are  placed 
before  the  fire.  After  the  compofition  is  removed,  the  fur- 
face exhibits  a ftriking  imitation  of  tortoife  fhell.  The  An- 
gular effect  of  this  fubftanee  is  evidently  the  refult  of  fome 
chemical  change.  The  lime  appears  to  anfwer  two  pur- 
pofes : it  takes  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  pot-afh,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ferves  to  give  a proper  confidence  to  the  mafs. 
The  lead  and  the  pure  pot-afh  together  are  effential  to  pro- 
ducing the  effedf ; though,  when  feparately  applied,  no 
change  is  obferved.  The  faft  is,  that  the  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  diflolved  oxyd  of  lead  in  the  alkali.  A co- 
lourlefs folution  of  this  kind  may  be  advantageoufty  ufed  for 
the  fpotting  of  horn.  May  not  this  compound  be  found  of 
life  in  giving  colour  to  other  animal  fubftances,  fuch  as  hair, 
leather,  &c.  ? 

The  handles  of  razors  are  frequently  ornamented  by 
means  of  fhields  of  various  figures,  fome  of  which  are  of 
filver,  others  of  yellow  metal,  and  of  an  alloy  formed  of 
lead  and  tin.  The  filver  and  yellow  metal  fhields  arc 
prefled  into  the  fubftanee  of  the  horn  by  means  of  a prefs 
fimilar  to  a fly-prefs.  The  fcale  and  the  fhield  are  placed 
between  the  two  dies  of  a figure  correfponding  with  the 
fliape  of  the  fcales,  the  dies  being  previoufly  heated  to  a 
temperature  fomething  fhort  of  that  employed  in  the  firft 
preffing.  A fufficient  force  is  then  exerted  upon  the  ferew 
to  force  the  metal  into  the  horn.  Figures,  letters,  and 
other  ornaments,  are  introduced  by  the  fame  method. 

The  fhields  of  lead  and  tin  are  put  in  by  firft  making  in 
the  fcales  a proper  recefs,  by  means  of  the  fpring-drill  de- 
feribed  in  Jigs.  2.  and  3.,  and  afterwards  filling  it  with 
the  melted  metal.  The  greateft  number  of  fhields  are 
of  this  kind. 

The  handles  of  pearl,  ivory,  &c.  which  cannot  be  made 
by  prefling,  have  the  proper  fhape  given  to  them  by  means 
of  the  file.  The  fhields  are  then  introduced  by  firft  making 
the  proper  recefs  with  the  fpring-drill,  and  afterwards  fe- 
curing  the  fhield  by  means  of  rivetting,  but  more  com- 
pletely by  the  following  method.  After  the  fhield  is  cut  out 
to  its  proper  fhape,  it  is  made  concave  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other  5 at  the  fame  time  the  edge  is  a little 


bevelled  towards  the  convex  furface.  The  cutting  part  of 
the  fpring  muft  be  fo  formed  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the 
recefs  to  receive  the  fhield  a little  larger  than  at  the  top. 
The  fhield  being  then  introduced  with  the  concave  fide 
downwards,  and  hammered  upon  the  convex  fide,  becomes 
firmly  fecured. 

The  fcales  of  the  handle  in  the  ftate  already  deferibed 
are  now  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  blade.  A piece  of 
white  metal,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  called  the  head,  is 
next  placed  between  the  fcales  at  one  end,  to  allow  the 
blade  to  go  between  when  the  razor  is  fhut ; the  blade  is 
then  ferewed  in  its  place,  and  the  fcales  fattened  together 
by  means  of  rivets,  which  are  of  iron,  brafs,  and  fometimes 
of  filver.  Zinc  wire  has  been  recently  ufed  for  the  purpofe, 
and  receives  a good  polifh.  The  handles  of  razors  in  the 
ftate  left  by  the  prefs  and  the  file  are  firft  fcowered  with 
fand  and  water,  and  afterwards  polilhed  upon  a buff. 

A fuperior  kind  of  fine  cutlery  is  manufactured  in  Lon- 
don, chiefly  by  the  furgical  inftrument-makers : the  ex- 
cellence of  which  confifts  in  the  great  attention  paid  to  its 
fabrication;  the  quality  of  the  fteel,  and  above  all  to  the 
correctnefs  of  the  feveral  temperatures  under  which  it  is 
hardened,  and  the  reduction  of  this  by  the  procefs  called 
tempering. 

The  eftimation  thefe  articles  are  held  in,  allows  the  ma- 
nufacturer to  employ  the  fuperior  workmen,  and  alfo  to  re- 
jeCt,  during  any  part  of  the  procefs  of  manufacture,  fuch 
articles  as  from  flight  flaws,  cracks,  or  even  any  inferior 
jquality  in  the  fteel,  may  be  objectionable. 

The  procefs  of  the  manufadture  differs  alfo  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  fame  workman  beginning  and  completing 
the  article.  Engines  and  complicated  machinery  are  never 
ufed:  therefore  his  fkill  and  abilities  being  exerted,  greater 
perfection  is  obtained.  The  hardening  of  fteel  depending 
on  the  quick  abilraCtion  of  the  heat  given,  different  me- 
diums are  made  ufe  of,  as  quickfilver,  water,  oil,  &c.  The 
tempering,  or  redudtion  of  the  hardening,  is  not  governed 
by  the  colour  only,  but  by  a more  accurate  method  (pro- 
pofed  by  Hartley);  the  exadt  variations  of  temper  are  given 
in  a fluid,  into  which  a Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  graduated 
to  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  is  immerfed,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  this  operation  may  be  fuflieiently  underftood,  from 
the  various  colours  produced  on  the  fteel,  at  the  various 
temperatures  fhewn  by  the  thermometer.  The  change  or 
fcale  takes  place  at  430,  and  fimfhes  at  nearly  600.  Nine 
changes  of  colour  are  obfervable  at  about  20  degrees  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  viz. 

430  Slight  colour  inclining  to  yellow, 

450  Straw  colour,  pale. 

470  Yellow. 

490  Brown. 

510  Brown  with  purple  fpots, 

530  Purple. 

530  Bright  blue. 

560  Blue. 

600  Blackifh  blue  inclined  to  fcale  or  oxyd. 

From  430  to  470  is  chiefly  employed  for  razors,  and 
fome  of  the  finer  edged  furgical  inftruments. 

470  and  490  for  penknives,  and  fome  pointed  in- 
ftruments. 

From  510  to  550  includes  pocket-knives,  table- 
knives,  carvers,  feiffors,  &c.  &c. 

The  experience  of  the  workman  is  much  required, 
and  alfo  a knowledge  for  what  purpofe  the  edge 
is  to  be  employed,  during  theie  three  ranges  of 
temperature. 

5 jo  and  560  Spring  temper, 

Setting.- 
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Setting . 

The  operation  of  fetting  an  edged  Inftrument,  is  the-  giv- 
ing it  a more  permanent,  or  lading*  edge,  by  means  of  a 
hone,  or  any  other  fine  cutting  ftone.  Every  article  is  left 
from  the  wheel  with  a thin  vyiry  or  notched  edge.  This 
mull  be  removed,  and  one  fubftituted  of  an  angular  form; 
the  more  obtufe  the  angle,  the  ftronger  the  edge,  and  vice 
verfa.  This  angular  edge  is  obtained  in  feveral  ways ; fome- 
time6  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  back  of  the  inftrument,  but 
more  generally  by  the  elevation  of  the  back  from  the  Hone. 

Razors  are  fet  upon  a ftone  brought  from  Germany. 
Their  backs  being  thick,  they  are  laid  perfectly  flat,  and 
rubbed  backward  and  forward  on  each  of  their  lides,  till  the 
wire  or  notched  edge  gives  place  to  a fine  Imooth  one. 
The  ufe  of  a fmall  quantity  of  oil  on  the  furface  of  the 
ftone  is  requifite. 

Penknives  are  fet  upon  a ftone  brought  from  Turkey, 
and  from  its  property  of  abforbing  oil,  it  is  called  an  oil- 
ftone.  They  are  held  at  an  elevation  of  the  back  juft  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  ftone  ; and  the  greateft 
attention  is  here  requifite,  to  give  them  the  fame  exact  ele- 
vation, during  the  removal  of  the  wire  edge.  They  have 
alio  a few  ftrokes  given  them  as  a finilh,  upon  a hard  kind 
cf  green  ftone. 

Sciflors  are  fet  upon  the  oil-ftone  ; they  are  held  nearly 
upright,  that  their  edges  may  be  turned  toward  their  inner 
fide. 

Pocket-knives,  carving,  and  table-knives,  are  fet  at  an  ele- 
vation, upon  a ftone,  called  a rag-ftone,  of  a fine  fandy 
texture,  and  without  the  ufe  of  oil. 

CUTRIGURI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  who  in- 
habited the  diftridt  adjoining  to  the  Palus-Maeotis  ; and 
formed  .a  part  of  the  Huns. 

CUTTABUNK,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Elizabeth 
iflands,  which  fee. 

CUTTER,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a fmall  veffel  com- 
monly navigated  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  furnifhed  with 
one  mall,  and  rigged  as  a Hoop.  Many  of  thefe  are  ufed 
in  an  illicit  trade  ; and  others  employed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  admiralty  or  cuftom-houfe,  by  government  to 
feize  them. 

Cutter  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fmall  boat  belonging  to 
fhips  of  war.  It  is  broader,  deeper,  and  fhorter  than  the 
barge  or  pinnace  : fitter  for  failing  ; and  ufually  employed 
in  carrying  llores,  provifions,  &c.  to  and  from  the  Ihip. 
Clincher-work  is  uled  in  the  llrudlure  of  thefe  boats. 

Cutter  of  the  tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
provided  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cut  the  fum  paid  upon 
them.  See  Tally. 

Cutter,  in  Mechanics,  is  a circular  piece  of  well  tem- 
pered Heel,  varying  in  diameter,  from  the  dimenlions  of  a 
drilling,  to  the  iize  of  a crowm-piece,  and  having  notches 
cut  on  its  edge  generally  of  the  fhape  of  faw-teeth,  but 
fometimes  finer,  like  the  indentations  of  a coarfe  file  ; when 
fixed,  by  means  of  a central  hole,  on  the  revolving  arbor  of 
an  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  a wheel,  it  forms  the  fpaces 
between  the  teeth  of  a breadth  equal  to  its  own  thicknefs, 
and  when  its  fides  are  flat  the  fpace  fo  formed  is  a fmall  pa- 
rallelogram, pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  It  is 
therefore  neceffary  that  every  engine  fhould  have  a variety 
of  cutters,  differing  in  thicknefs  as  well  as  lhape,  to  form 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  that  require  different  degrees  of  ftrength, 
and  forms  adapted  to  particular  purpofes.  The  reader  will 
fee  in  our  fubjoined  account  of  C u tt i n c, -Engine,  a re- 
ference to  the  plates  in  which  fome  of  the  varieties  of  cut- 


ters may  be  feen  both  in  a detached  il ate,  and  alfo  at- 
tached. to  the  engine  of  which  they  form  a conilituent 
part.  - 

Cutter -Gauge  is  a contrivance  for  ascertaining  and  ex- 
prefling the  exact. thicknefs  of  a cutter,  fuch  as  is  deferibed 
in  our  preceding  article.  The  workman  who  is  in  the  con- 
ftant  habit  of  uiing  a cutting  engine  will,  indeed,  generally 
guefs  what  cutter  is  proper  for  any  wheel,  oi  which  he 
knows  the  diameter  and  number  of  teeth  wanted,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  of  ordinary  dimenfions ; but  ftill  it  is 
neceffary  to  verify  his  conjecture,  by  a previous  partial  trial 
on  a piece  of  ufelefs  metal  of  fimilar  radius,  or  by  mark- 
ing only  with  the  cutter,  or  a marking  knife,  the  edge  of 
the  wheel  itfelf,  till  he  is  fatisfied  that  the  teeth  and 
fpaces,  when  cut  of  the  requifite  -depth,  will  be  recipro- 
cally of  due  dimenfions.  To  avoid  fuch  previous  trial,  Mr. 
Robert  Hynam  of  St.  Peterfourgh  invented  an  inftrument 
for  gauging  and  exprefling  the  thicknefs  of  cutters,  which 
was  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi,  and  ho- 
noured with  a reward.  [See  vol.  xvii.  of  their  Tranfac- 
tions,  1799.]  The  inftrument  here  alluded  to  manifefts 
confiderable  ingenuity,  but  in  our  opinion  is  too  complex 
and  expeniive  to  become  of  general  uie.  An  ordinary 
wire -gauge,  or  plate  of  Heel  with  notches,  having  parallel 
fides  of  various  dimenfions,  would,  we  tlnnk,  be  found 
equally  ferviceable  in  practice.  The  method  is  iimply 
this  ; when  the  wheel  is  ready  for  cutting,  deferibe  a circle 
on  its  plane  to  reprefent  the  pitch-line,  more  or  lefs  dillant 
from  its  extreme  edge,  accordingly  as  the  teeth  are  to  be. 
fine  or  coarfe,  and  meafure  the  diameter  of  this  circle  in 
inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch,  for  the  practical  diameter  of 
the  wheel  ; in  the  next  place,  multiply  this  diameter  by 
3.1416,  or  otflerwife  multiply  it  by  22,  and  divide  the 
product  by  7,  and  the  inches  thus  obtained  will  be  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pitch-line  of  the  wheel,  by  which,  if  the 
number  of  teeth  propofed  for  the  wheel  be  divided,  the 
refult  will  be  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  that  the  wheel  is 
to  be  cut  into  ; but  as  there  are  as  many  fpaces  as  teeth  in 
every  wheel,  it  muft  be  recolle&ed,  that  both  a tooth  and  a 
fpace  go  in  this  calculation  for  one  tooth  only ; hence, 
when  the  teeth  and  fpaces  are  refperitively  of  equal  dimen- 
fions, the  cutter  that  makes  the  fpace  ought  to  be  only  one 
half  of  the  calculated  dimenfions  ; that  is,  a wheel  found  to 
be  of  fix  inches  circumference  at  the  pitch-line,  in  order  to 
be  cut  into  fixty  teeth,  or  ten  per  inch,  will  require  a 
cutter  of  only  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  to  make  the 
tooth  and  fpace  equal  to  each  other.  Suppofe  now  the 
gauge -plate  to  have  a dozen  notches,  of  TlBth,  th , Ttth, 

&c.  up  to  y?th  of  an  inch  breadth  refpedlively,  thefe 
notches  will  be  proper  gauges  for  cutters  to  ufe  for  5,  6, 
7,  &c.  up  to  17  teeth  per  inch,  on  a fuppofition  that 
the  plane  of  the  cutter  is  precifely  at  right  angles  to  the 
arbor  on  which  it  revolves  in  arition  ; but  as  it  is  found  in 
praCtice,  that  moll  cutters,  however  carefully  made,  cut 
notches  or  fpaces  broader  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  cutter, 
particularly  when  the  cutter  has  been  newly  fharpened,  it 
may  be  a neceffary  precaution,  after  the  cutter,  chofen  by 
the  gauge,  has  formed  one  fpace  in  the  wheel,  to  compare 
that  fpace  with  the  gauge  rather  than  the  cutter  itfelf, 
as  determined  by  calculation  of  the  wheel’s  diameter, 
and  requifite  number  of  teeth,  taken  conjointly.  In  this 
way  a fuitable  cutter  for  any  practical  number  of  teeth 
in  a given  wheel  may  be  readily  determined  without  previous 
trial.  In  thofe  cafes,  however,  where  it  is  deemed  de- 
firableto  have  the  teeth  larger  than  the  fpaces  in  any  wheel, 
its  fellow,  or  correfponding  wheel  of  the  pair,  mull  have  its, 
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teeth  Imaller  than  the  fpaces  ; fo  that  one  of  the  two 
wheels  mull  be  cut  with  a cutter  thicker  than  a mean  cut- 
ter and  the  other  with  one  thinner.  We  have  given  a ta- 
ble of  diameters  in  our  article  Clock  -making,  where  the 
workman  will  find  the  various  dimenfions  and  correfponding 
number  of  teeth  per  inch  already  calculated  for  him,  which 
therefore  lie  may  take  by  infpeftion,  and  choofe  his  cut- 
ters, accordingly,  (as  we  have  there  direfted  in  the  ufes  of 
the  table)  by  the  mere  help  of  his  gauge-plate,  or  even  with- 
out, provided  the  cutters  once  gauged  were  marked  agree- 
ably to  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  they  have  been  gauged 
for;  and  alfo  provided  the  original  thicknefs  at  the  cut- 
ting part  be  not  altered  by  the  aft  of  fharpening. 

CUTTERS,  a term  with  Miners , for  ioints  or  partings 
in  a vertical  direction,  or  nearly,  between  the  different 
blocks  of  coal,  as  they  lie  in  the  feam  ; thefe  are  crofted 
again,  nearly  at  right  angles,  by  other  vertical  joints  called 
backs,  and  thefe  together  much  facilitate  the  getting  of  the 
coal  in  a mine. 

CUTTERAH,  in  Geography , formerly  a town,  now  a 
ruined  village  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Oude  ; re- 
markable for  being  the  fcene  of  the  decifive  battle  of  1774, 
in  which  Sujah  Dowlah  defeated  the  Rohillas,  by  which 
aftion  the  fate  of  that  brave  people  was  determined  ; for 
Haffez-Rhanut,  their  chief,  was  flaim  and  our  army  pe- 
netrated their  country  as  far  as  Loll  iTong  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  This  place  is  now  a motley  affemblage  of 
ruinous  mud  ho  ufes,  not  a tenth  part  of  which  are  inhabit- 
ed : 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beieilly. 

CUTTING,  a term  ufed  in  various  fenfes,  and  va- 
rious arts ; in  the  general  it  implies  a divifion  or  fepara- 
tion. 

Cutting,  in  Coinage.  When  the  laminae,  or  plates  of 
the  metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are  brought  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are  cut  out 
of  the  thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of  the  intended 
coin  ; which  are  now  called  planchets,  till  the  king’s  image 
hath  been  damped  on  them. 

The  inftrument  wherewith  they  cut,  confifts  of  two  pieces 
of  Heel,  very  fharp,  and  placed  over  one  another  ; the  lower 
a little  hollow,  reprefenting  a mortar,  the  other  a peftle. 
The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out  in  the  manner 
defcribed  under  Coinage. 

Note.  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great,  are 
not  cut  but  call,  or  moulded. 

Cutting  is  particularly  ufed  in  Heraldry , where  the 
fhield  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right  to  left,  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  feffe-way. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  honourable  ordinaries, 
and  even  to  animals  and  moveables,  when  they  are  divided 
equally  the  fame  way  : fo,  however,  as  that  one  moiety  is 
colour,  the  other  metal.  The  ordinaries  are  faid  to  be  cut, 
toupee!,  when  they  do  not  come  full  to  the  extremities  of 
the  fhield. 

Cutting,  in  the  Manege,  is  when  the  horfe’s  feet  inter- 
fere ; or  when  with  the  fnoe  of  one  foot  he  beats  off  the 
ikin  from  the  joint  of  another  foot. 

The  part  moil  frequently  bruifed  is  the  fide  of  the 
fetlock  joint,  where  the  toe  of  the  hoof  is  turned  out,  the 
irir.er  quarters  of  the  Ihoe  or  hoof  are  more  frequently 
the  parts  that  do  the  milchief ; but  when  the  toe 
is  turned  in,  the  injury  is  done  by  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fhoe.  If  the  toe  is  turned  out,  the 

inner  quarter  of  the  cruft  is  moft  frequently  lower  than  the 
outer.  This  condition  of  the  hoof  neceffarily  inclines  the 
fetlock  joint  of  the  foot  that  fupports  the  weight,  nearer  to 


the  foot  in  motion.  Farriers,  fays  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his 
“ Obfervations  on  the  Strufture,  See.  of  the  Foot  of  the 
Horfe  ” (vol.  i. ) generally  attend  to  the  hoof  that  cuts,  and 
not  to  the  hoof  of  the  injured  leg;  but  while  the  leg  is  in 
the  air,  no  Ihoe  can  alter  its  direction  ; and  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  horn,  or  iron,  that  can  be  removed  from  the  hoof 
and  fhoe,  very  rarely  prevents  cutting.  But  it  is  very  prac- 
ticable to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  leg,  that  fupports  the 
animal;  and  thus  the  foot  in  motion  may  preferve  the  fame 
direftion  without  being  liable  to  cut.  The  outer  quarter  of 
the  cruft  fihouid  be  lowered,  and  the  inner  quarter  preferved. 
This  operation  will  tend  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  hoof 
the  reverfe  of  its  former  ftate,  that  is,  the  infide  quarter 
higher  than  the  outlide,  and  this  will  throw  the  fetlock 
joints  farther  from  each  other.  Where  the  foie  is  thin,  very 
little  of  the  cruft  can  be  removed  from  the  outlide  ; and 
thus  it  will  be  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  fhoe.  The  inner 
quarter  fhould  be  thickened,  and  the  outer  quarter  made 
thin,  which  will  produce  the  fame  effeft,  as  altering  the 
horn  ; or,  if  the  hoof  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  both  thefe  re- 
medies may  be  applied  at  the  fame  time. 

When  the  toe  inclines  inward,  fays  Mr.  White,  in  his 
“ Compendium  of  the  Veterinary  Art”  (vol.  i . ) , it  renders- . 
a horfe  liable  to  cut  on  the  infide  of  the  knee,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the.joint:  this  is  fometimes  termed  the  “ fpeedy  cut,” 
from  its  happening  upon  the  trot  or  gallop,  and  is  confi— 
dered  as  a dangerous  failing  in  a horfe  : — the  pain  occafion— 
ed  by  it  fometimes  caufing  him  to  fall  very  fuddenly.  The- 
remedy  for  this  is  to  keep  the  toe  as  fhort  as  poflible,  that 
being  the  part  which  inflifts  the  wound,  and  to  alter  the  im- 
proper poiition  of  the  foot.  Cutting  frequently  depends 
upon  weaknefs  or  fatigue,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  happen 
to  young  horfes  when  rode  very  hard  over  deep  heavy- 
ground.  The  only  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  to  avoid  the 
caufe  till  the  legs  acquire  more  ftrength,  and  to  proteft 
the  wounded  part  with  leather,  or  a boot,  as  it  is  termed. 
Whenever  a horfe  cuts,  it  is  definable  to  afeertain  what 
part  it  is  that  inflifts  the  wound ; and  this  may  be  often 
done  by  applying  tar  to  the  wounded  part,  which  of  courfe 
will  adhere  to  the  part  of  the  hoof  or  fhoe  that  comes  in. 
contaft  with  the  wound. 

Cutting,  in  Surgery,  denotes  the  operation  cf  ex- 
trafting  the  ftone  out  of  the  bladder  by  feftion.  See  Li- 
thotomy. 

Cut t 1 n G -glafs , in  Surgery.  See  CuppiNG-jr/q/}. 

Cuttin  G -Engine,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  name  of  an  en- 
gine, which  divides  and  cuts  a wheel,  pinion,  or  rack,  into 
any  affigned  number  of  teeth,  which  office  it  performs  both 
with  accuracy  and  expedition.  While  the  art  of  conftruft- 
ing  wheel-work  was  yet  in  its  rude  ftate,  the  dividing  of  a 
wheel  into  the  requifite  number  of  circular  parts,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  notches  or  fpaces  by  a manual  operation  with 
a file,  was  not  only  a tedious  but  an  imperfeft  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  left  inch  inequalities  in  the  fize  and  fhape 
of  the  tooth,  as  were  but  ill  fuited  to  tranfmit  any  applied 
force  in  an  equable  manner,  or  to  perpetuate  the  duration 
of  the  parts  once  made.  To  facilitate  fuch  manual  opera-, 
tion  by  a file,  the  Ample  platform  was  invented,  defcribed 
by  father  Alexander,  in  his  book  on  clock-making,  which 
was  a circular  plate  of  brafs,  from  ten  inches  to  a foot,  or 
more,  in  diameter,  with  as  many  concentric  circles  thereon, 
as  the  ufual  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions  of 
clock-work  required  to  be  divided  into  correfponding  parts, 
of  a circle.  In  the  centre  of  this  platform  was  fixed  a Item,, 
or  faft  arbor,  round  which  an  alidade,  ruler,  or  index,  with 
a ftraight  edge,  pointing  to  the  centre,  turned  freely  into- 
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any  given  point  of  a required  circle,  by  means  of  which  the 
divifions  of  any  given  circle  were  transferred  to  a wheel, 
placed  on  the  faid  hem  under  the  faid  index,  by  a marking 
point.  This  mode  of  dividing  a wheel  is  hill  imitated  by 
the  enamellers  and  engravers  of  clock-faces,  and  is  certainly 
an  eafy  way  of  transferring  diviiions  from  a larger  to  a 
fmaller  circle  for  various  purpofes,  where  the  accuracy  of 
an  allronomical  inftrument  is  not  required  5 but  hill  the 
fpaces  were  required  to  be  cut  by  hand  with  a file;  at 
length  a little  frame  was  mounted  on  the  index,  which  was 
contrived  to  direft  and  confine  the  file  in  fuch  a way  as  to 
cut  the  notches  of  a wheel,  placed  over  the  index,  with 
lefs  deviation  from  the  truth  than  could  be  managed  by 
mere  manual  dexterity  ; this  addition,  no  doubt,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a circular  file,  or  cutter,  and  of  fuch  other 
appendages  a>  completed  the  conftrudlion  of  a fimple  cut- 
ting-engine; and  it  is  afferted  [“  Etrennes  Chronometriques” 
par  M.  le  Roy]  that  Dr.  Hook  was  the  firh  perfon  who 
contrived  fuch  an  arrangement,  as  could  merit  the  name  of 
a cutting-engine,  [machine  a fendrc. ] The  doctor's  in- 
vention, which,  like  many  other  of  his  inventions,  has 
proved  to  be  of  permanent  and  great  utility  in  mechanics, 
confided  of  an  entire  tranfmutation  of  the  old  ilationary 
platform,  with  its  moveable  appendages,  into  a moveable 
platform  inferted  into  a ‘drong  metallic  frame  with  dationary 
and  additional  appendages  ; the  machine  thus  converted 
into  an  engine,  or  felf-acfing  piece  of  mechanilm,  confided 
of  the  drong  frame  ; the  hiding  fupporting  bars  of  the 
platform,  or  plate,  with  an  horizontal  icrew  of  adjudment 
for  didance  irom  the  circular  file;  the  divided  plate  with 
a revolving  arbor  to  receive  the  wheel  to  be  cut ; and  the 
alidade  fixed  to  the  great  frame,  in  the  pofition  of  a tan- 
gent line  to  any  of  the  divided  circles,  and  applying  its 
bent  and  rounded  point  to  the  punched  marks  of  divifion  on 
the  circle  fucceffively,  as  the  plate  revolved,  in  the  a£t  of 
cutting  the  fucceffive  teeth  of  a wheel.  This  condruftion 
of  the  engine  is  very  nearly  the  fame  that  remains  in  the 
tool  drops  of  the  prefent  day.  The  original  divifions  of  the 
circles,  viz.  360,  300,  150,  90,  60,  &c.  are  alfo  retained 
in  the  ordinary  engines,  though  many  of  the  fmaller  num- 
bers are  included  in  the  larger  ones,  and  are  therefore  fu- 
perfluous  ; for  taking  every  fourth  hole  of  360,  is  the  fame 
as  uling  the  circle  of  90,  or  every  fixth  the  fame  as  udng 
the  circle  of  60  ; alfo  taking  every  other  hole  of  300  is 
the  fame  as  uiing  the  circle  of  150.  As  thefe  ordinary 
engines  are  very  limited  in  their  operations}  by  reafon  of 
their  powers  extending  only  to  the  numbers  marked  on 
the  divided  circles ; and  as  the  prime  numbers  are  not 
ufually  inferted,  we  find  that  different  ingenious  men,  both 
in  France  and  England,  have  contrived  additional  apparatus 
to  render  the  engine  more  perfect.  Indeed  io  long  ago  as 
the  year  17x6,  Henry  Sully  brought  into  England,  among 
his  collection  of  new  tools,  a fuperb  engine,  made  by 
M.  de  la  Faudriere,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Julien  le 
Roy,  and  defcribed  by  Thiout  in  his  “ Tr.iite  d’Horlogerie.” 
About  1730,  M.  Tailleinard  made  further  improvements 
in  the  cutting-engine,  particularly  by  introducing  a tubed 
arbor  inllead  of  an  arbor  with  a fquare  hole,  which  had 
been  ufual  before.  After  Taillemard,  his  apprentice  Hulot 
continued  to  conftruft  engines  in  a fuperior  way  in  France, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hulot  the  younger,  whofe  execu- 
tion is  deemed  equal  to  that  of  his  father. 

M.  Fardoil,  another  French  mechanift,  contrived  a plate 
to  his  engine,  which  afforded  the  means  of  cutting  any 
number  of  teeth  in  a wheel,  prime  or  compolite,  by  a cir- 
cular rack  and  endlefs  fcrew,  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed  in 
a Ilationary  pofition.  The  defcription  of  this  engine  is 


given  in  Thiout’s  work  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred  for  a full  account. 
The  number  of  notches  on  the  circumference  of  the  plate, 
which  has  no  divided  circles,  is  Hated  to  have  been  420, 
fo  that  one  revolution  of  the  fcrew  anfwered  to  a tooth, 
where  the  wheel  was  required  to  be  cut  into  420  teeth,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  micrometer-head  of  the  fcrew  was 
turned  more  or  lefs  than  an  entire  revolution,  were  the  teeth 
reciprocally  fewer  or  more  numerous  than  420.  This  num- 
ber feems  to  have  been  chofen  in  preference  to  any  other, 
by  reafon  of  the  many  compofite  parts  it  is  capable  of  being 
divided  and  fubdivided  into.  In  pra&ice  it  was  neceffary 
to  divide  the  number  420,  and  alfo  the  number  of  teeth  of 
the  propofed  wheel  by  fome  common  divifor,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  terms  into  their  lowell  denomination  ; then  the 
quotient  arifing  from  the  number  of  the  wheel’s  teeth,  m 
ufing  the  common  divifor,  was  made  the  number  for  the 
divifions  of  the  micrometer-head,  and  the  larger  quotient 
coming  from  the  term  420,  was  the  proper  number  of  di- 
vifions of  the  faid  divided  micrometer-head  neceffary  to 
pafs  the  index  after  cutting  each  tooth.  An  example  will 
render  this  mode,  which  was  certainly  ingenious,  intelligible 
to  any  ordinary  reader,  who  has  feen  an  engine.  Let  the 
number  of  teeth  to  be  cut  be  249,  then  the  common  divifor 

will  be  3,  and  — 140,  likewife  2-^-=  83  ; the  fmaller 

quotient  therefore  83  is  the  number  of  divifions  proper  for 
the  micrometer-head,  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  endlefs  fcrew, 
and  140  of  thofe  divifions  muff  pafs  the  index  after  each 
cutting  operation  ; the  refult  in  this  cafe  will  be  the  fame  as 
if  the  micrometer  had  had  249  divifions,  and  420  of  thefe 
had  paffed  the  index  after  the  cutting  of  each  tooth.  The 
micrometer-head  had  a ratchet  wheel  and  contrivance  for 
making  number  one  of  the  divifions  come  back  to  its  ori- 
ginal fituation  after  each  operation,  like  the  contrivance  in 
the  engine  for  dividing  fextants  and  nautical  circles,  which 
engine  will  be  feen  in  another  place.  This  mode  of  cutting 
all  kinds  of  numbers,  ingenious  as  it  is,  requires,  however* 
various  micrometer-heads  to  fuit  fuch  prime  number,  which 
prime  numbers  themfelves  require  dividing  previoufly  ; con- 
fequently  the  real  advantages  of  this  contrivance  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  its  profeffions.  Berthoudhasgivenadefcrip- 
tion  and  drawing  of  a French  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth 
of  wheels  and  pinions,  in  his  “ Effai  fur  l’Horlogerie,’1, 
and  alfo  in  his  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Mefure  du  Temps,”  fuch  as 
he  confiders  of  the  bell  conftruCtfon  ; and  in  his  “ Traite 
des  Horloges  Marines,”  he  has  defcribed  an  apparatus  for- 
forming  the  ends  of  the  teeth  by  means  of  a concave  file 
confined  in  a frame,  which  makes  it  move  in  a given  direc- 
tion ; which  defcription,  together  with  the  drawing,  is  co- 
pied into  his  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Mefure  du  Temps.”  We 
fatisfy  ourfelves  with  a reference  to  thefe  contrivances,  iu 
order  to  deferibe  two  engines  of  Eno-lifh  conftruCtion,  which 
have  not  been  previoufly  defcribed,  and  which,  we  think, 
merit  a particular  notice,  both  as  fpecirnens  of  ingenuity, 
and  as  engines  of  great  utility  in  daily  pradlice.  Thefe  en. 
gines  we  have  already  referred  to  under  our  article  Clock- 
m king;  one  as  being  ufed  by  the  late  Brown  of  King- 
ftreet,  Seven-Dials,  London,  which  we  learn  was  projected, 
and  partly  made  between  the  years  1770  and  1780,  by 
Hindley  of  York,  when  in  London  ; and  the  other,  as  being 
contrived  by  the  late  Relic,  mechanift  to  the  naval  board 
of  works,  and  purchafed  by  Troughton  for  the  ufe  of  a 
relative,  who  is  fince  dead,  and  who  is  fucceeded  by  James 
Fayrer  of  No.  35,  White  Lion-ftreet,  Pentonville,  who  now 
ufes  it.  On  a reference  to  Mr.  Troughton’s  books,  we 
find,  that  his  late  brother  divided  Rebe’s  engine-plate  in 
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the  year  I 785,  which.  fixed  the  date  of  its  confiru&ion  ; and 
from  this  as  a model  it  was,  that  the  inventor  conftru&ed 
a fimilar  one  for  I)r.  Milner,  the  dean  of  Carlifle,  of  the 
expence  of  which  that  gentleman  had  not  formed  a com- 
petent judgment  at  the  time  he  gave  his  order,  to  make  as 
good  an  engine  as  could  be  conftrufted,  which  occafioned 
fome  demur  about  the  payment.  The  worthy  dean  little 
fufpected  that  the  engine  he  had  ordered  would  cofi  him 
three  hundred  pounds  or  guineas  ; and  the  reader  will  not 
be  Iefs  furprifed  to  be  told,  that  Rehe’s  engine,  with  its 
apparatus,  was  fold  at  his  fale  for  700I. 

Cutting  Engine  by  Hindley. 

The  cutting-engine  contrived  by  Hindley  is  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  II.  of  Engines.  Fig.  I,  is  a perfpedtive 
view  of  the  entire  engine  in  a Rate  proper  for  cutting, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foot-wheel  furrounded  by  the 
cord  that  givers  motion  to  the  revolving  cutter,  and  of  the 
bench  to  which  that  wheel  is  attached,  and  on  which  the 
engine  reds  ; but  the  reader  who  has  feen  a common  turn- 
ing-frame, or  other  mechanifm  turned  by  the  foot,  can  rea- 
dily conceive  how  a fimilar  motion  may  be  given  to  the  cut- 
ting-engine by  a lever,  placed  nearly  horizontally  under 
foot,  and  connected  with  the  crank  of  the  large  wheel’s 
arbor  : Jigs.  1 and  3,  fhew  the  cutter  frame  detached  fiom 
the  engine,  the  firR  of  which  fuppofes  the  eye  placed  over 
it,  and  the  other  at  one  end  when  viewing  it  ; we  fhall  fpeak 
of  them  more  minutely,  and  alfo  of  fome  figures  in  Piute  III., 
when  we  have  defcribed  the  engine  in  its  entire  Rate. 

ABCDEF  is  a ftrong  iron  frame,  fixed  by  the  end 
pieces  at  E and  F to  a Ready  bench,  to  which  alfo  the  large 
wheel  for  the  cord  is  faR,  but  not  feen  in  the  drawing  ; the 
fide-pieces  of  the  frame,  A B and  C D,  are  exactly  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  their  upper  edges  are  terminated  by  two 
Hopes  that  form  an  oblong  and  obtufe  wedge,  on  which  the 
funk  bafe  of  the  cutter-frame,  G H I K,  reRs,  and  Rides 
fmoothly  when  one  of  the  handles  and  micrometer  head  at 
L turns  the  horizontal  fcrew,  between  B and  D,  that  is  tap- 
ped into  a piece  of  metal  behind  the  cutter-frame  and  attach- 
ed thereto.  M is  a Rrong  tube  of  brafs  fixed  to  the  fide  of 
A B by  four  fcrews  feen  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  fquare 
part  to  which  the  tube  is  faR  : within  this  fixed  tube  M 
there  is  another  tube  N feen  above  it,  which  conRitutes  the 
revolving  arbor  of  the  large  circular  plate  O,  under  the 
frame  ; the  annular  fhouldtr-piece,  P,  reRing  on  the  top  of 
tube  M,  and  pinned  or  fcrewed  faR  to  the  interior  tube  N, 
bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  plate  O : a fedlion  of  thefe 
tubes,  containing  another  tube  and  arbor  of  a pinion  to  be 
cut,  is  given  in  fig.  1.  of  Piate  II.  The  plate,  O,  is  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  marked  into  a number  of  divided  circles, 
with  holes  drilled  through  at  each  divided  point,  the  ufe  of 
which  will  be  explained  prefently.  Through  the  inner  tube 
N,  or  axis  of  the  plate  O,  paffes  a folid  arbor  on  which  the 
plate,  is  fixed,  with  a few  notches  cut  on  one  fide  ; 
this  folid  arbor  is  fixed  by  a fcrew,  under  the  centre 
of  the  plate  O,  as  feen  in  Jig.  1.  Plate  II.,  and  may  be 
taken  out  at  pleafure,  and  a projecting  pin  fixed  in 
this  folid  arbor,  below  the  wheel,  takes  into  a corre- 
fponding  notch  made  in  the  tube  N,  which  contrivance 
makes  the  folid  arbor  and  tube,  N,  reR  or  revolve  together, 
a3  circumRances  require,  and  alfo  along  with  them  the  circu- 
lar piece  of  metal  Q,  placed  faR  to  the  folid  arbor  by  a collet 
and  tapped  nut  fcrewing  down  upon  the  fuperior  end  of  the 
arbor,  formed  into  a fcrew,  as  feen  in  the  figure.  Of  thefe 
folid  arbors  there  is  a variety  belonging  to  the  engine,  with 
their  fuperior  ends  varying  in  thicknefs  to  fuit  the  different 
holesof  differentplatesQ  , or  in  other  words,  to  fuit  the  central 


holes  of  different  wheels  previoufly  turned  and  fitted  to  their 
refpeClive  arbors  ; but  it  is  not  ueceffary  to  introduce  thofe 
different  arbors  into  our  drawing,  as  their  fhape  is  common, 
and  their  dirnenfions  vary  only  at  the  fuperior  end,  where  the 
wheel  fits.  In  confequence  of  the  connexion  of  the  folid 
innermoR  arbor  with  the  tube  N attached  to  the  platform 
or  divided  plate  O,  whenever  this  plate  revolves  a given 
quantity,  or  divifion  of  one  of  its  circles,  the  wheel  fixed 
to  the  folid  arbor,  above  the  frame,  moves  with  it  precifely 
the  fame  portion  of  a circle,  and  prefents  itfelf  to  the  cutter 
or  revolving  circular  faw  R,  borne  by  the  moveable  frame 
G H I K,  and  having  a fmall  pulley  round  the  poRerior 
end  of  its  arbor,  which  is  feen  embraced  by  the  cord  that 
puts  it  in  motion.  Whenever  the  handle  S,  attached  to  the 
cutter-frame,  as  may  be  feen  more  clearly  in  jig.  2,  is  lowered 
by  hand,  the  cutter,  R,  defcer.ds  with  it  till  meeting  with  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  or  wheel  Q,  it  cuts  a notch  through  it, 
while  the  moving  pulley  gives  motion  to  the  laid  cutter ; as 
foon  as  this  notch  is  cut,  the  depth  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  fcrew  of  the  handle  L,  that  moves  the  whole  cutter- 
frame,  the  handle,  S,  is  permitted  to  afeend,  which  it  does 
by  means  of  a fpiral  fpring  feen  in  the  middle  of  the  cutter- 
frame  preffing  under  the  top  portion  in  jg.  2 ; the  cutter  is 
then  free  from  the  notch  of  , 3nd  the  latter  is  at  liberty  to 
advance  round  whenever  the  plate,  O,  is  moved  ; during  this 
time  an  index,  with  a fixing  point,  T,  called  by  the  French 
an  alidade,  holds  the  plate  in  a firm  pofition,  in  confequence 
of  the  point,  T,  penetrating  one  of  the  drilled  holes  of  the  di- 
vided circle,  made  choice  of  for  the  operation  ; this  point, 
T,  is  next  raifed  by  the  right  thumb  preffing  on  its  oppofite 
end  at  U,  while  the  fingers  of  the  fame  hand  turn  the  plate, 
the  fpace  of  one  divifion  or  more  as  may  be  required  ; the 
left  hand  in  the  mean  time  grafping  the  handle  S,  and  the 
foot  continuing  to  turn  the  large  wheel,  that  is  the  firft 
mover;  the  motion  of  the  large  plate  has  now  brought  the 
wheel  to  be  cut,  a correfponding  fpace  round,  to  the  fitua- 
tion  required  for  cutting  another  notch,  which  the  cutter 
immediately  does  on  being  brought  down  by  S,  the  handle 
for  the  left  hand,  into  contaft  ; the  operation  of  railing  the 
fixing  point  T,  and  of  moving  the  large  plate  O,  another 
divifion,  is  repeated,  and  the  wheel,  Q_,  is  again  in  a fituation 
to  have  its  third  notch  cut ; and  thus  the  operations  of  mov- 
ing the  large  plate  and  lowering  the  revolving  cutter  are  al- 
ternately repeated  till  there  are  as  many  notches  cut  in  the 
edge  of  the  wheel,  as  the  divided  circle  contains  drilled  holes 
of  divifion,  provided  the  plate  is  turned  only  the  fpace  of  a 
fingle  divifion  ; but  when  the  plate  is  moved  two  divifions 
of  the  circle  every  time  the  point,  T,  is  raifed,  then  the  num- 
ber of  notches  cut  in  the  wheel  will  be  only  half  the  number 
of  fuch  divifions  ; fo  that  any  divided  circle  on  the  plate 
will  ferve  for  a wheel  that  is  either  the  whole  number,  or 
any  exadl  aliquot  part  of  that  number.  For  the  ordinary- 
engine  this  defeription  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
conveyed  to  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  operation  of 
cutting  a wheel  fit  for  all  common  purpofes ; but  the  engine 
before  us  is  comprehenfive  in  its  ufes,  and  takes  in  a&l  num- 
bers prime  and  compoiite,  whether  divided  on  the  plate  or 
not,  which  lie  under  360,  its  greateR  number  of  divifions  in 
one  circle  ; nay,  it  will  go  even  beyond  this  number  if  found 
neceffary,  as  will  appear  from  a little  clofer  infpeflion.  In 
an  ordinary  engine,  the  fixing-index,  or  alidade,  is  made 
elaRic,  and  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  principal  frame,  and  is 
moveable  on  the  end  oppofite  to  the  fixing  point,  fo  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  placed  as  a tangent  line  to  ar.y  one  of 
the  divided  circles,  but  has  no  fcrew  or  micrometer  to  alter 
its  length  or  pofition  when  once  fixed,  on  which  account  a 
wheel  cannot  be  cut  into  any  other  number  of  teeth,  but 

fuch 
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fuch  as  are  laid  down  on  the  plate,  or  fueh  as  are  derived 
from  thofe,  by  taking  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  &c. 
hole  of  the  diviflons  ; whereas  in  the  engine  before  us  the 
fixing  index,  U T\  is  not  attached  to  the  frame,  but  to  the 
four-armed  piece  of  brafs  V W X Y,  that  is  moveable  round 
the  inferior  end  of  the  fixed  lube  M at  V,  and  connefted 
with  a worm-fcrew  by  means  of  teeth  cut  on  its  branch  Y, 
as  fhewn  in  the  figure  ; the  worm  near  Y is  fixed  by  a cock 
to  the  end-piece  E of  the  large  frame,  and  has  a micrometer 
head,  Z,  divided  into  fixty  notches,  inftead  of  dividing  lines, 
that  the  elaftic  index  /,  above  Z,  feen  fcrewed  to  the  faid 
end-piece  of  the  frame,  may  make  fuch  a noife  in  palling  the 
faid  notches  of  the  micrometer-head  as  are  audible  to  the 
workman,  who  therefore  has  no  need  to  examine  the  dividing 
marks  by  the  eye  in  the  aft  of  cutting.  The  branch,  X,  has 
an  oblong  hole  in  it,  that  the  contiguous  end  of  branch  Y 
may  be  adjufted  in  it,  by  fixing  the  racked  end  near  Y in  a 
proper  fituation  to  aft  freely  with  the  worm  fcrew  when 
wanted  ; the  piece  of  brafs  a,  with  a long  open  in  the  middle, 
and  fcrewed  at  g to  the  fide,  A B,  of  the  principal  frame, 
has  the  fcrew,  d,  palling  through  it  to  fix  the  branch  X, 
whenever  the  worm-fcrew  is  not  required  to  be  in  ufe,  which 
in  this  cafe  fixes  the  index,  T U,  to  the  frame  A B,  but 
when  the  worm  is  ufed,  as  hereafter  defcribed,  the  thumb- 
fcrew,  d,  is  turned  back.  The  arm  W b,  to  which  the  index 
and  fixing  point,  T,  are  attached,  Hides,  in  the  adjuftment  for 
a given  circle  to  be  ufed  on  the  plate  O,  along  an  under  bar 
of  fimilar  dimenfions,  which  it  covers,  and  which  is  a part  of 
V continued  ; the  interior  end  of  W b is  kept  to  its  dirtftion 
by  the  fixed  clamp,  b,  that  moves  on  pivots  near  the  letter  b, 
at  one  fide,  and  has  a fixing  point  that  penetrates  the  holes 
of  divifion  made  and  numbered,  along  the  upper  or  Hiding  bar, 
with  figures  that  indicate  the  divifions  of  any  given  circle  to 
which  the  fixing  point,  T,  of  the  fixing  index  is  at  any  time 
placed  ; therefore,  when  a wheel  is  required  to  be  cut  into  any 
number  of  teeth,  found  upon  the  divided  bar  W b,  this  bar  is 
Hided  in  or  out,  while  the  fixing  point  of  clamp  b is  held  up, 
till  the  hole  ddignated  by  the  required  numberfalls  under  the 
faid  point,  in  which  fituation  it  is  made  fait  by  the  thumb- 
fere  w e,  and  the  point,  T,  then  falls  into  one  of  the  drilled 
holes  of  the  proper  circle  of  plate  O,  which  in  ordinary  en- 
gines contains  the  numbers  itfelf.  The  index,  T U,  of  the 
fixing  point  of  the  plate  O,  turns  on  pivots  above  h when 
preffed  by  the  thumb  at  U,  and  has  a fpring  underneath 
that  makes  it  return,  and  holds  it  fall  in  any  alfigned  hole  of 
a given  circle  of  the  plate  during  the  cutting  of  a fpace  in 
the  wheel  required  to  be  cut ; but  when  the  plate  is  wanted 
to  be  at  liberty  to  move  a large  portion  of  a revolution  for 
any  purpofe,  the  fpring  juft  mentioned  can  be  locked,  fo  as 
to  hold  the  point,  T,  above  the  plane  of  the  plate,  till  the  aft 
of  cutting  commences.  By  the  help  of  this  appendage  to 
the  engine  a wheel  may  be  cut  into  a number  of  teeth  not 
divided  on  the  plate  in  the  following  manner;  fuppofe  a 
wheel  of  62  teeth  were  required  to  be  cut,  and  that  there 
were  no  divided  circle  on  the  plate  nearer  than  one  divided 
into  60  holes,  to  cut  it  from  ; then  having  fixed  the  wheel 
on  the  folid  arbor  by  the  fixing  nut,  in  the  fituation  of  Q_, 
and  having  Hided  the  divided  har  W b till  the  fixing  point  of 
b falls  into  the  hole  defignated  by  60  on  the  faid  bar,  let  it 
be  fixed  there  by  the  thumb-ferew  e,  and  let  the  point  T 
fall  into  any  one  of  the  holes  drilled  in  the  circle  60,  which 
will  now  be  exaftly  under  it  ; alfo  let  the  thumb-ferew  d be 
turned  back  to  fet  the  four-armed  piece  at  liberty  to  move 
by  the  worm-lcrew  Y attached  to  the  micrometer-head  Z ; 
in  this  fituation  of  the  apparatus  cut  a notch  in  the  wheel, 
then  prefs  on  the  end  U of  the  index  and  carry  the  plate  in 
the  direftion  from  0 towards  T,  the  quantity  of  two  divifions, 
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which  will  be  two  teeth  in  the  wheel  if  they  were  cut,  the 
cutter  in  the  mean  time  being  raifed  from  the  wheel,  as  in 
the  drawing  : turn  in  the  next  place  the  micrometer  fcrew-, 
and  count  the  turns  and  parts  of  the  micrometer  until  the 
wheel  is  brought  back  to  its  original  fituation  ; that  is,  till 
the  cutter  on  trial  is  found  to  drop  eafily  into  the  notch 
before  cut  without  rubbing  on  one  edge  of  the  notch  more 
than  on  the  ocher.  Let  the  turns  of  the  micrometer  thus 
counted  be  7,  and  14  notches  or  marks  out  of  60  over,  for 
the  meafure  of  two  teeth  in  cafe  60  teeth  had  been  the 
number  to  be  cut,  which  will  be  434  notches  on  the  micro- 
meter-head palled  over  by  the  index  f ; then  ifthefe  notches 
be  divided  by  62,  the  teeth  to  be  cut  there  wili  be  = 7, 
for  the  number  of  notches  that  the  large  plate  O ought  to 
be  turned  back  after  eacli  tooth  is  cut,  in  a direftion  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  the  plate’s  motion,  when  made  to  revolve  after 
the  fixing  point,  T,  is  raifed  ; the  procefs  therefore  now  to 
be  ufed  in  cutting,  is  to  raife  the  point  T in  the  firft  place, 
then  to  move  the  plate  from  O towards  T,  one  divifion  or 
■gfg  of  the  circle,  after  that  to  turn  the  micrometer  back  7 
notches  of  the  60,  which  carries  the  plate  back  again  from 
T towards  O,  a fmall  quantity,  fo  as  to  form  a tooth  of  -*s 
inftead  of  of  the  whole  number  to  be  cut.  Laftly,  let 
the  notch  be  cut,  and  repeat  the  fame  procefs  at  every  cut- 
ting, and  it  will  be  found  at  laft  that  a wheel  of  62  teeth 
has  been  cut  inftead  of  one  of  60,  on  account  of  there  being 
62  times  7 notches  in  the  434,  that  have  in  the  whole  pah- 
fed  the  index  f,  during  the  time  that  the  wheel  has  been 
under  the  aft  of  cutting.  Should  it  happen,  as  will  gene- 
rally indeed  be  the  cafe,  that  there  is  a remainder  in  the  di- 
vifion of  the  notches  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  to  he  cut, 
the  remaining  numbers  may  be  intercalated  thus as  a fe~ 
cond  example,  let  the  number  of  teeth  be  63  to  be  cut  from 
the  fame  circle  of  60,  and  let  the  turns  of  the  micrometer, 
as  before,  be  3,  with  37  notches  over,  out  of  60,  for  the 
fpace  of  a fingle  divifion  on  the  plate  O ; in  this  cafe  there 
will  be  only  217  or  half  the  former  number  of  notches  in 
the  whole,  to  be  divided  by  61,  the  quotient  arifing  from 
which  is  three,  with  a remainder  of  -|4.»  that,  properly 
fpeaking,  3-|£  notches  of  the  micrometer  ought  to  be  drawn 
back  after  every  Hufting  of  the  fixing  point  T,  but  this  is 
not  prafticable  without  a ratchet,  and  returning  back  to  the 
micrometer,  which  the  engine  has  not  got;  therefore  as  34, 
is  only  3 more  than  half  of  6t,  and  as  one  notch  on  the  mi- 
crometer does  not  affeft  the  motion  of  the  plate  O in  a 
fenfible  manner,  the  notches  may  be  taken  alternately  3 and 
4 in  fuccefiion,  except  in  three  equidillant  points  of  the 
wheel,  where  4 may  he  taken  twice  in  fucctffion,  which  modes 
of  interpolation  of  the  notches  belonging  to  the  remainder,, 
as  they  accumulate,  may  be  praftiled  with  any  other  num- 
bers, and  the  difference  thus  occafioned  among  the  teeth  will 
not  be  fenfible  even  under  a magnifying  glafs.  The  writer 
of  the  prefent  article  has  feen  and  examined  a wheel  of  126 
teeth  cut  from  a circle  of  only  100  divifions  in  this  manner, 
which  appeared  as  evenly  divided,  as  if  it  had  beeji  cut  from 
a circle  drilled  or  punched  into  126  divifions. 

If  the  number  of  teeth  to  be  cut  had  been  taken  fewer 
than  the  divifions  in  the  circle  ufed  on  the  plate,  the  micro- 
meter-head mutt,  in  that  cafe,  have  been  turned  the  con- 
trary way,  to  augment  the  divided  fpaces  of  the  plate,  and. 
to  enlarge  the  fize  of  the  teeth  in  proportion  as  their  num- 
ber is  decreafed,  which  effeft  can  now  be  readily  appre- 
hended without  further  detail. 

But  this  property  of  being  capable  of  cutting  wheels  into 
all  affigned  praftical  numbers  of  teeth,  is  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage that  this  engine  poffeffes  over  the  common  engines 
feen  in  the  tooi-ihops : when  the  gutters  of  thefe  engines 

require- 
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require  to  be  changed,  the  arbor,  on  the  middle  of  which 
they  are  fixed,  requires  to  be  take-n  out  of  its  frame,  and  to 
be  replaced  and  adjufted  to  the  centre  of  the  plate,  or  middle 
of  the  folid  arbor,  as  frequently,  which  is  troublefome:  alfo 
as  the  cutter-arbor  revolves  round  ftationary  pivot-holes,  the 
bottom  of  each  notch  cut  in  a wheel  is  receffarily  a portion 
of  the  circumference  of  a circle,  which  in  a thick  wheel  re- 
quires to  be  filed  into  a ftraight  line  after  the  cutting  is 
finifhed.  Both  thefe  inconveniencies  are  obviated  in  our 
prefent  engine.  To  avoid  the  fir  It  inconvenience,  the  cutter, 
R,  is  put  on  the  projecting  end  of  its  arbor,  and  can  be 
taken  off  and  put  on  without  difplacing  the  arbor  from  its 
moveable  frame.  When,  however,  the  cutters  vary  in 
thieknefs,  they  require  an  adjuftment  of  their  middle  part 
to  the  middle  of  the  folid  arbor  that  bears  the  wheel  to  be 
cut,  which  is  done  by  a contrivance  feen  bell  in  fig.  2 ; 
where  R,  as  before,  is  the  cutter,  and  H I an  arbor,  round 
the  pivots  of  which  the  top  of  the  frame,  to  which  the 
handle,  S,  is  attached,  revolves,  and  to  which  the  faid  top 
is  united  by  a fmall  handle  i ; when  the  ferews,  l and  /,  are 
loofe,  the  top  of  the  frame,  li  l m n,  is  at  liberty  to  have  a 
motion  in  the  direftion  from  H to  I,  or  the  contrary  ; but 
the  fmall  handle,  i,  is  ferewed  at  the  middle  to  the  arbor 
K I,  and  at  the  interior  end  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  near 
the  fork  of  the  large  handle  S ; fo  that,  as  the  bearing  parts 
H and  I,  beyond  the  two  ends  of  the  arbor,  have  no  lateral 
motion,  whenever  the  ferews,  h and  /,  are  loofe,  and  the  end, 
z,  of  the  fmall  handle  is  moved  towards  H,  the  whole  top, 
klmn , and  cutter,  R,  are  carried  towards  I,  and  the  con- 
trary w'hen  the  end,  i,  of  the  fmall  handle  is  moved  towards 
I ; this  fide  motion  of  the  cutter,  and  of  its  arbor,  affords 
the  ready  means  of  adjuftment  for  cutting  the  fpaces,  and 
confequently  of  forming  the  teeth  of  any  wheel  with  a 
given  cutter,  in  a direction  tending  exadlly  to  the  centre  of 
the  faid  wheel  ; and  when  the  adjuftment  is  made,  and  exa- 
mined by  the  notch  in  gauge  p , fig.  t,  which  ought  to  fall 
on  the  middle  of  the  cutter,  when  turned  round  its  centre 
of  motion  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  tightening  ferews,  k 
and  l,  may  be  turned  home  again,  and  the  cutter  will  remain 
adjufted.  With  refpeft  to  the  other  advantage  of  cutting 
the  bottom  of  each  fpace  in  a ftraight  line,  however  thick 
the  required  wheel  may  be,  fig.  3 will  furnifh  an  explana- 
tion ; here  is  a fide  view  of  the  cutter  feen  lefs  obliquely 
than  in  fig.  1,  and  detached  from  the  other  mechanifm  ; 
H,  as  before,  is  the  place,  where  the  proper  centre  of  mo- 
tion of  the  arbor  H I,  in  fig.  2,  is,  and  R again  is  the  cut- 
ter ; the  arbor  of  the  cutter  is  hid,  but  can  eafrly  be  appre- 
hended to  be  admitted  to  pafs  up  and  down  the  opening  s t, 
of  the  part,  K,  of  the  frame,  as  feen  in  fig.  1 ; while  a 
roller  or  friilion- wheel,  furrounding  the  faid  arbor,  touches 
the  interior  fides  of  the  fork  st;  this  property  of  the  cut- 
ter’s afeending  and  defeending  in  a ftraight  line,  when  the 
handle,  s,  is  raifed  or  lowered,  would  however  be  checked  by 
the  limit  of  diftance  from  R,  the  centre  of  the  cutter,  to 
H,  the  centre  of  motion  ; but  the  pieces,  H and  I,  have  alfo 
each  a centre  of  motion  at  their  lower  extremities,  as  at  r, 
which  allow  the  centre  H,  and  its  correfponding  one  at  I, 
to  approach  to,  and  recede  from,  the  oblong  aperture,  s t, 
twice  in  each  afeent  and  defeent  of  the  cutter;  namely,  once 
above  its  prelent  horizontal  pofition,  and  once  below.  The 
perpendicular  ferew  at  u,  forms  a ftop  to  the  afeent  of  the 
arbor,  and  a correfponding  one  below  at  r,  forms  a fimilar 
ftop  to  its  defeent;  the  latter  of  which  is  alfo  ufed  as  a limit 
For  the  depth  of  a contrail  wheel’s  teeth,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting.  When  a very  large  wheel  is  to  be  cut, 
there  is  a part  of  the  cutter  frame  behind  G,  not  feen, 
which  is  tapped,  to  receive  the  (crew  oi  the  handle  L,  in 


fig.  1,  one  half  of  which  tapped  piece  is  cut  away,  and 
allows  the  other  femicircular  part  to  be  fet  at  liberty  from 
the  ferew,  by  turning  on  a hinge,  to  enable  the  frame  to 
flide  freely  to  the  rough  diftance,  without  turning  the  ferew, 
which  contributes  to  expedition  in  the  adjuftment  of  the 
cutter’s  diftance  from  the  folid  arbor  that  bears  the  wheel. 
In  common  engines  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  mention  the 
large  plate  O,  together  with  its  fecondary  frame  that  fup- 
ports  its  lower  pivot,  is  adjufted  by  the  horizontal  ferew  to 
the  cutter,  the  frame  of  which  cutter  remains  always  fixed 
to  th$  principal  frame. 

Belides  the  parts  above  deferibed,  the  engine  before  us 
has  got  two  appendages,  that  render  its  ufes  ftill  more  com- 
prehenfive,  namely,  a contrivance  for  cutting  pinions  on  the 
arbor,  and  an  apparatus  for  cutting  ftraight  racks,  with 
which  we  will  finifh  our  account  of  this  engine. 

Fig.  1.  of  Plate  III.  (of  Engines),  is  an  elevation  of 
the  appendage  for  holding  a pinion  on  its  arbor,  together 
with  a fection  of  the  concentric  tubes  above  the  large  plate 
referred  to  above,  but  not  feen.  In  fig.  1.  of  Plate  II.  A B 
is  a portion  of  the  principal  frame,  denoted  by  the  fame  let- 
ters as  before,  M and  M,  a fefition  of  the  fixed  tube  M.  I11 
fig.  1.  of  Plate  II.,  N and  N,  a feftion  of  the  revolving 
tube  N,  or  axis  of  the  plate,  P and  P,  its  bearing  fhouldcr, 
and  Q_R,  a third  tube,  infteadofthe  folid  arbor,  holding 
the  pinion  arbor  fall,  and  fixed  by  the  milled  nut,  R,  under 
the  plate  O,  feen  now  as  a ftraight  line  : the  ftage  of  the  in- 
nermoft  tube  at  has  many  holes  drifted  into  it,  tapped 
fo  that  not  only  a pinion,  but  a wheel  alfo,  may  he  attached 
to  it,  and  cut,  after  it  is  fall  to  its  arbor;  of  thefe  tubes, 
R,  there  are  many  varieties,  differing  in  bore  and  fize 
of  the  ftage,  to  fuit  different  purpofes.  The  piece  a b,  at- 
tached to  the  frame  A B,  by  two  ferews  at  a,  has  an  ob- 
long opening,  receiving  the  Aiding  piece  c,  that  can  be  fixed 
by  a thumb-ferew  behind,  at  any  height,  and  that  admits 
the  horizontal  bar  d,  to  Aide  through  it,  before  it  is  fixed  ; 
at  the  part  e,  of  a b,  is  a hole  with  a Ait,  that  allows  it  to 
open  or  elofe  by  the  adlion  of  the  ferew fi;  through  this 
hole  e,  the  fteel  wire,  g,  paffes,  and  forms  a bearing  for  the 
upper  pivot  of  the  arbor,  p,  of  the  pinion,  which  otherwife 
would  yield  to  the  cutter,  while  the  bar  d,  preffing  againft 
the  faid  arbor  near  the  pinion,  prevents  its  bending  during 
the  operation  of  being  cut,  or  Jilt,  as  this  operation  is  ufually 
called,,  which  is  performed  like  the  cutting  of  a wheel,  al- 
ready deferibed. 

Fig.  2.  of  Plate  III.  is  a plan  of  the  upper  fide  of  a fmall 
plate  of  brafs,  and  of  its  appendages,  for  holding  a rack 
during  the  afl  of  cutting,  and  for  limiting  the  fize  of  the 
teeth  to  any  given  dimenlions;  a h,  is  the  plate  in  queftion, 
mounted  over  the  frame  of  the  engine,  near  the  cutter,  by 
means  of  a ftrong  bar,  like  a b,  in  fig.  1,  and  placed  in  the 
fame  fituation,  as  may  be  feen  iri  fig.  3,  which  is  an  end 
view  of  fig.  2 ; the  two  little  fcrew-holes  at  each  fide  of 
the  letter  l,  in  fig.  2,  fhew  the  place  of  attachment ; and  a 
ftrong  Icrew,  palling  through  the  larger  hole  at  c,  enters  the 
fuperior  end  of  the  main  arbor  of  the  engine  plate,  and  fixes 
this  mechanifm  Heady  enough  to  bear  the  adlion  of  the  cut- 
ter, applied  in  the  ufual  way.  The  bar  to  be  cut  into  a 
ftraight  rack  lies  upon  this  plate  a b,  from  d to  e,  between 
the  cocks  d and  e,  on  one  fide,  and  the  adju liable  bary,  on 
the  other,  which  bar  Aiding  in  the  two  oblong  openings, 
may  be  fixed  at  the  required  diftance  from  the  faid  cocks, 
by  means  of  the  two  ferews  at  its  oppofite  ends  taking  into 
two  nuj.  beneath,  while  a couple  of  thumb-ferews  g,  h, 
feen  in  fig.  4,  which  is  a fide  view,  prefs  above  the  faid  bar 
intended  for  the  rack,  and  keep  it  firmly  down.  The  pi- 
nion with  twenty  teeth,  is  uled  as  the  head  of  a micro- 
meter 
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meter  fcrew, which  the  elaftic  index,  l,  refts  upon,  fo  as  to 
make  an  audible  found,  to  ferve  as  a reporter  of  each  twen- 
tieth part  of  a revolution;  it  is  feen  in  the  jigs.  2,  3*  and 
5,  tiie  lad  of  which  is  the  plane  of  the  inferior  fide  of  the 
plate  ab,  and  without  which  the  whole  contrivance  could 
not  well  be  explained  in  an  intelligible  manner  : on  the  ar- 
bor of  the  pinion,  2,  is  an  endlefs  fcrew  or  worm,  feen  in 
Jig.  5,  into  the  fpiral  fpace  of  which  a fingle  tooth,  /,  is 
inferted;  the  bar,  /.  which  is  feen  profiling  againft  the  cock 
c,  as  a thin  bar  in  Jig  2,  has  a joint  near  the  pinion  on 
which  the  catch,  m,  turns,  when  lilted  by  the  lever  n,  which 
lever  it  felf  turns  on  a pin  in  the  bar  /,  as  a fulcrum.  The 
catch  7 n,  as  reprefented  in  Jigs,  z and  5,  is  railed  a little 
from  the  bar  7,  and  has  a fpring,  attached  to  the  bar  /, 
prtfilng  it  back  again  into  contaft  with  this  bar  ; confe- 
quently  the  end,  n,  of  the  lever  is  now  nearer  to  the  pinion, 
i , than  it  would  be,  if  the  end,  in,  of  the  catch  were  not  re- 
moved, in  oppofition  to  its  fpring,  from  the  excavated  part 
of  the  plate.  The  catch,  m,  which  is  feen  covering  the  bar, 
/,  in  the  fide  view  in  Jig.  4,  has  an  oblong  opening,  thri  ugh 
which  the  fixing  thurrb-fcrew,  0,  paffes,  as  well  as  through 
an  opening  in  /,  not  feen,  into  the  cock  e,  in  Jig.  2 ; and 
the  bar,  /,  is  it  felf  attached  to  the  plate  by  a Aiding  cock  p , 
in  Jig.  5,  and  alfo  by  a dove-tailed  piece  attached  to  the 
cock  e,  in  fig.  2,  on  which  piece  the  concealed  dove  tailed 
opening  ol  / Aides,  when  the  worm  is  in  motion.  From 
this  detail  of  the  different  parts  of  adlion,  it  may  now  be 
conceived,  that  when  the  pinion,  f,  is  turned,  its  worm  ac- 
tuates the  fingle  tooth  attached  to  the  bar  /,  and  confe- 
qutntly  moves  this  bar,  together  with  the  lever  n,  and 
catch  m,  a quantity  in  or  out,  that  depends  on  the  direction 
and  quantity  of  the  pinion’s  revolution,  after  which  motion, 
it  may  be  fixed  to  the  cock  e of  the  plate,  by  the  fixing 
fcrew  0;  and  as  the  edge  of  this  cock  e is  divided  into 
inches  and  tenths,  a itroke  made  on  the  contiguous  edge  of 
the  bar,  /,  ferves  as  an  index  to  mealure  the  tenths  paffed 
over;  the  thread  of  the  worm-fcrew  is  fo  cut,  that  one  re- 
volu'ion  of  the  pinion  draws  the  bar  /,  and  its  appendages, 
juft  one-tenth  of  an  inch:  confcquently,  one  tooth  of  the 
laid  pinion,  counted  by  the  noife  of  the  elaftic  index  i, 
rneafures  To  °f  or  two  of  3,1  inch.  As  the  fame  letters 
of  reference  apply  to  all  the  four  Jigs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  a 
further  delcription,  it  is  prcfumtd,  is  unneceffary.  I11  uling 
this  apparatus,  the  cutter-frame  of  the  engine  is  adjulled 
fo,  that  the  cutter  intended  to  be  ufed  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  edge  of  the  bar  to  be  cut,  at  the  excavation 
near  the  end,  m,  of  the  catch,  and  is  made  to  cut  a notch, 
as  though  a wheel  were  to  be  cut;  the  cutter  is  then  raifed 
out  of  the  notch  thus  cut  to  a proper  depth,  and  the  pi- 
nion, i,  is  turned,  fo  as  to  make  the  end,  m,  of  the  catch 
fall  into  and  fill  the  faid  notch,  the  rack  being  in  the  mean 
lime  preffed  fall  by  the  fcrews  g and  h,  feen  in  Jig.  4;  the 
lever,  it,  is  then  deprtfftd,  which  takes  the  catch,  m,  out  of 
the  notch  ; and  fuppoling  Js  of  an  inch  to  be  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  tooth  to  be  cut,  the  pinion  is  turned  back  again 
two  entire  revolutions,  one  for  the  fpace,  and  the  other 
for  the  tooth,  in  which  new  fituation  the  bar,  /,  is  fet  fait, 
by  the  fixing  fcrew  o ; the  rack  is  now  fet  at  liberty,  by 
turning  back  the  preffing  fcrews  g and  />,  and  the  rack  is 
moved  gently  by  hand,  ‘owards  the  pinion  2,  until  the 
catch  m,  in  its  adjufted  and  fixed  iituation,  falls  again,  by 
means  of  its  fpring,  into  the  fame  notch  which  it  occupied 
before  it  was  moved  by  the  worm-fcrew  ; the  rack  is  a fe- 
cond  time  preffed  by  the  fcrews  g and  h , and  a fecond  notch 
is  cut  as  before,  which  now  forms  the  tooth  of  a requifite 
thicknefs;  again  the  catch,  m,  is  lifted  by  the  lever  22,  the 
rack  fet  at  liberty,  and  moved  till  the  fecond  notch  is 
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caught  by  the  catch,  where  it  is  in  a fituation  to  be  fixed 
for  the  cutting  of  the  third  notch,  or  fecond  tooth  ; and 
thus  the  alternate  procefs  of  raifing  the  catch,  and  moving 
the  bar  of  the  rack,  ti'l  it  is  caught  iu  the  next  fucceedmg 
notch,  is  repeated  before  each  cutting,  till  as  many  teeth 
are  cut  as  are  wanted  ; the  pinion  and  its  worm-fcrew  hav- 
ing performed  their  whole,  office  before  the  fecond  notch 
was  cut.  When  the  rack  is  required  to  be  cut  into  teeth 
on  nearly  its  whole  length,  it  is  ufual  to  begin  about  the 
middle,  and  to  cut  one  half  firil,  and  then  to  reverfe  for 
the  other  half,  and  begin  again  from  the  notch  fi  ft  cut, 
which  mode  of  operation  requires  not  only  the  ends  of  the 
rack,  but  the  furfaees  alfo,  to  be  reverfed,  after  the  firft 
half  of  the  work  is  performed. 

On  the  plate  of  this  engine  there  are  thirty  divided  cir- 
cles, with  the  points  of  divifion  drilled  quite  through  ; 
numbered  thus;  365,  360,  144,  100,  60,  30,  96,  90,  80, 
78,  72,  34,  48,  62,  94,  92,  64,  59,  86,  88,  84,  82, 
76’  74-  7°>  68,  58,  36,  32,  and  49,  which  divifians  in- 
clude all  the  ufual  numbers  introduced  in  the  wheels  of 
clock-work  ; and  fuch  as  are  not  found  here  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  help  of  the  micrometer,  when  wanted  for  pla- 
netary motions,  or  other  extraordinay  purpofes. 

Cutting  Engine  by  Rehe . 

Elate  IV.  of  Engines  exhibits  a general  perfpedlive  view 
of  the  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels,  as  originally 
made  by  Rehe  for  his  own  ufe,  and  which,  we  have  faid 
before,  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Troughton  of  Fleet- 
ftreet.  It  is  drawn  to  one-fourth  of  the  real  fize* 
AABCDE  is  one  folid  mafs  of  call-iron,  formed  into  a 
frame  in  the  mould,  of  which  A A is  the  upper  horizontal 
part,  B and  C the  ends  of  the  faid  frame,  and  D E its  bafe, 
fixed  with  four  ftrong  fcrews  (the  heads  of  which  are 
vifible)  to  a wooden  frame,  (to  which  the  large  wheel  is 
appended,  that  gives  motion  to  the  revolving  cutter  and 
iome  intermediate  pullies  placed  over  the  head  to  give 
a due  diretlion  to  the  moving  cord:  this  large  wheel  and 
thefe  pullies  are  purpofely  omitted  in  the  drawing  to  give 
room  for  the  engine  itfelf  to  be  taken  on  a good  feale. 
F and  G are  a pair  of  cheeks  forming  a part  of  H I,  which 
is  another  piece  of  call-iron  of  the  fiiape  of  a parallelo- 
gram, having  an  oblong  aperture  through  the  greatell 
part  of  its  length,  along  the  middle.  K L is  the  plat- 
form, or  large  plate,  of  the  engine,  in  which  are  drilled 
the  dividing  holes  of  a variety  of  circles;  its  diameter  is  nine- 
teen inches  ; the  arbor  of  this  plate  is  a ftrong  brafs  tube, 
M N,  rolling  in  a hole  on  the  bafe,  D E,  of  the  large 
frame,  and  having  a fcrew  formed  on  its  circumference  at 
N,  with  a correfpondi ng  tapped  nut,  that  has  got  a handle 
to  turn  it  by  ; it  has  alfo  a flit  cut  through  it  to  admit  a 
wedge  under  the  nut,  as  may  be  feen  without  further  de« 
feription  ; the  upper  part  of  the  arbor  is  fupported  by  a 
hole  in  the  top  part  of  the  frame  A A,  and  paffes  freely 
through  the  oblong  aperture  of  H I.  The  tubed  arbor, 
M N,  of  the  large  plate  will  receive  a variety  of  arbors  fuc- 
celfively,  each  of  which  has  a flit  to  receive  the  wedge 
already  named,  near  N,  while  the  nut  N,  turned  firmly 
down  on  the  wedge,  fets  the  interior  arbor,  that  carrie* 
the  wheel  to  be  cut,  fall  at  the  Ihoulder  O,  on  below  its 
fuperior  end.  The  interior  arbor  is,  however,  compofed 
of  two  pieces,  of  which  the  upper  part  bears  the  wheel 
and  is  ferewed  fall  into  the  lower  part  between  M 
and  O.  There  is  a great  variety  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
interior  arbor  to  fuit  different  central  holes  of  different 
wheels,  as  well  as  different  Ihoulders,  of  relling  places,  for 
the  wheels  to  lie  upon  in  a Heady  tnanner,  all  which 
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would  take  feveral  plates  to  reprefept,  but  may  be  eafily 
Conceived  to  be  only  different  fizes  and  lhapes  of  the  fame 
thing  ; it  may,  notwithftanding,  be  right  juft  to  remark, 
refpefting  thefe  bearing  pieces  of  the  arbor,  that  the 
centering  of  the  wheel  does  not  depend  on  the  fcrew  part 
that  enters  the  concealed  arbor,  but  on  a circular  bed,  M, 
made  at  the  top  of  the  lower  half  of  the  arbor,  which  a cor- 
refpor.ding  circular  piece  of  metal  of  the  upper  half,  under 
the  bearing  ftioulder  that  holds  the  wheel,  near  O,  exaftly 
fits,  by  which  means  the  wheel  is  certain  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  plate,  which  is  an  eflential  condi- 
tion. The  wheel,  which  is  feen  with  a few  notches  cut, 
is  faftened  by  a collet  preffed  down  on  its  plane,  by  a tapped 
.nut  fcrewed  from  above  the  arbor.  P O is  a brafs  frame, 
embracing  the  folid  cheeks  G and  F,  and  bearing  the 
cutter  and  its  arbor  R,  that  Iras  got  a pulley  on  its  poi- 
terior  end,  round  which  the  cord  of  the  firft  mover  goes, 
and  to  which  it  gives  the  motion  at  firft  produced  by 
the  foot ; when  the  cutter  is  taken  out  to  be  changed, 
the  end  piece  S,  and  a circular  piece  concealed  at  the 
oppcfite  pivot  of  the  cutter  arbor,  are  fet  at  liberty, 
by  the  tightening  fcrews,  T and  T,  being  turned  back  pro 
tempore ; a plan  and  fid-  view  of  one  of  the  cutters,  of 
which  there  is  a great  variety  of  fizes  and  fiiapes,  may  be 
feen  in  fig.  2,  of  Plate  VI.,  and  the  arbor  difmounted 
and  feparated  into  its  parts  in  fig.  5,  of  Plate  V.,  ol  one 
half  its  real  fize,  both  which  may  be  underftood  by  infpec- 
ticn  of  the  figures,  in  the  latter  of  which  a is  the  pulley  ou 
the  end  of  the  arbor,  b the  part  where  the  cutter  is 
fixed  by  preflure  of  the  tubed  part  e,  urged  by  the  nut  f, 
when  l'crewed  home.  When  the  hand  U,  in  Plate  IV., 
is  turned,  which  has  a pinion  on  its  arbor  taking  into 
a ftraight  rack,  fixed  to  the  part  embracing  the  cheek  C, 
out  of  fight,  the  whole  brafs  frame  has  a motion,  up  or 
down,  as  the  handle  may  direft,  which  is  always  given  it 
in  the  operation  of  cutting  each  notch.  This  motion 
of  the  whole  cutter  frame  is  made  eafy  and  fmooth  by 
eight  feftoral  pieces  of  hard  polifhed  fteel  ailing  as  friftion 
wheels  againft  parallel  bars,  attached  to  the  cheeks,  both 
within  and  without  the  faid  cheeks  ; of  thefe  feftoral  pieces 
I,  2,  3,  and  4 are  feen,  but  the  others,  placed  in  their 
oppofite  and  correfponding  places,  are  concealed  from  the 
•view,  by  the  intervening  parts  of  the  mechanifm.  Behind 
Q,  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  cutter  frame,  is  a box  con- 
taining a fpring,  with  a chain-fixed  at  its  lower  end  to  a 
piece  of  metal,  not  feen,  between  the  cheeks  and  behind 
the  cutter  frame,  which  fpring  balances  the  weight  of  the 
frame  in  any  pofition,  and  renders  the  working  pleafant. 
Near  the  charafter  3 is  a perpendicular  fcrew  feen,  the  lower 
end  of  which  bears  againft  a folid  piece  fixed  between  the 
cheeks,  when  the  frame  is  lowered  fo  much  that  the  cutter 
is  free  from  the  wheel  it  is  cutting ; which  fcrew  is  alfo  the 
part  of  adjuftment  for  the  exact  depth  of  a fpace  in  a con- 
trate  wheel,  while  the  barrel  and  chain  limit  the  afcent. 
d he  whole  of  this  cutter  frame  is  attached  to  the  hori- 
zontal parallelclcgram  HI,  and  is  moved  to  or  from  the 
wheel  to  be  cut,  by  a horizontal  fcrew  on  the  arbor  of 
handle  V,  which  enters  a tapped  part  of  the  metal  under 
the  cutter  frame,  and  when  the  due  diftance  for  making 
the  teeth  of  a proper  depth  is  afeertained,  the  whole  of  the 
moveable  part  of  the  engine  is  fixed  fall  in  its  given  po- 
fition, by  the  clamping  piece  W,  and  eroded  nut,  that  takes 
the  fcrew  on  the  upper  end  of  a bolt,  palling  up  from  below 
the  top,  A A,  of  the  large  fixed  frame  ; the  clamping 
piece,  W,  has  a dove-tailed  projection  under  it,  that  enters 
and  fills  the  bi'e'adth  of  the  oblong  aperture  of  Ii  I,  and 
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keeps  the  piece  at  right  angles  thereto.  X is  the  fixing 
index,  or  index -bar  with  a fixing  point,  that  holds  the 
large  plate  in  a given  pofition  : this  index-bar  Aides  into  ar» 
oCtagonal  focket  Y,  to  whidi  it  is  firmly  fixed,  when  ne- 
cefiary,  by  the  thumb-ferew  feen  under  it;  and  near 
Y is  a micrometer  head  divided  into  30  divifions,  for  which 
a pin  behind  it  forms  an  index  ; by  means  of  this  micro- 
meter fcrew  the  fixing  index  can  be  made  to  protrude,  or 
retire,  any  given  finall  quantity,  and  when  its  fixing  point 
refts  in  one  of  the  drilled  holes  of  the  large  plate,  it  con- 
fequently  takes  the  plate  along  with  it,  and  alfo  the  wheel 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  plate’s  folid  arbor.  The  focket  Y 
has  another  oCtagonal  hole  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
one,  which  enables  it  to  Hide  along  the  oCtagonal  axis  Z, 
fo  that  the  fixing  point  of  X may  approach  to  or  recede 
from  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  be  made  to  fall  into 
any  given  divided  circle  ; the  numbers  of  each  circle  are 
laid  down  on  the  ftnall  oblong  plate  a,  for  which  a line  on 
the  moving  focket,  Y,  forms  an  index.  This  part  of 
the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  plate  would  have  been 
fufficient,  if  the  operator  were  to  take  the  trouble  of 
counting  the  holes  of  divifion  on  the  plate  as  he 
turns  it  in  the  aCt  of  cutting  ; but  in  thofe  cafes  where 
every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth.  See.  hole  only  is  taken  by 
the  fixing  point,  in  order  to  cut  a wheel  into  one  half,  one 
third,  one  fourth,  &c.  part  of  the  number  laid  down  in 
any  circle,  fuch  counting  is  very  troublefome  ; therefore 
a curious  addition  of  a moving  index  b,  c is  introduced 
to  be  a fubftitute  for  the  counting.  This  index  turns  on  the 
arbor  of  the  large  plate,  and  has  a Aiding  point  and  thumb- 
ferew  c,  to  fix  it  in  any  given  hole  of  the  circle  chofen  for 
the  fixing  point  of  X to  reft  in  : d e is  a Aiding  flop, 
palling  through  a cock  fixed  to  the  part,  A A,  of  the 
principal  frame,  and  is  held  in  any  given  fituation  by  the 
thumb-ferew  over  it ; and  f g is  another  ftop  attached  to  a 
fecond  cock,  fixed  in  like  manner  to  A A ; which  fecond 
ftop  can  be  placed  in  various  pofitions,  by  means  of  its 
own  flit  and  two  thumb -fcrews,  and  alfo  of  the  two  Aits 
in  the  cock  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  ftop.  The 
ufe  of  the  moving  index  is  this  ; when  the  fixing  point 
of  X is  fall  in  its  proper  hole  of  any  given  circle,  the 
moving  index  is  brought  fo  near  to  it,  that  its  point  will 
fall  into  the  next  contiguous,  or  fecond  next  hole,  in  which 
fituation  the  inner  ftop,  d e,  is  brought  to  bear  againft  it  and 
fixed,  then  the  moving  index,  b c,  is  removed  back  over  two, 
three,  four,  or  as  many  holes  as  are  to  be  counted  at 
each  aft  of  cutting  a notch  of  the  wheel,  from  the  index 
X,  and  is  put  into  the  hole  fo  counted,  in  which  fituation 
the  outer  ftop,  f g.  is  brought  to  bear  againft  it  and  made 
fait;  now  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  if  one  hand  were 
to  raife  the  fixing  index,  X,  out  of  its  hole,  whilft  the 
other  hand  were  to  bring  the  moving  index  together  with 
the  large  plate  into  which  it  is  inierted,  until  it  meets 
with  the  inner  ftop  d e,  the  point  of  X would  then  cover 
the  hole  counted,  into  which  it  might  be  permitted  to  fall 
at  random,  and  it  would  find  its  own  proper  hole  under 
it ; then  railing  the  moving  index  from  its  hole,  and 
moving  it  to  the  outer  ftop,  would  place  it  over  the  hole 
to  be  next  counted,  into  which  it  might  alfo  fall  at  ran- 
dom. Thus  the  operation  might  be  repeated  all  round 
any  given  circle,  while  the  Hops  would  aft  as  counters,  and 
the  moving  index  as  a handle  to  move  the  plate  by;  but  this 
mode  of  ufing  the  indices  would  occupy  both  the  hands  of 
the  operator,  and  would  require  a fecond  perfon  to  turn 
the  handle  U,  and  to  attend  to  the  cutter  ; an  appendage 
therefore  to  the  moving  index  is  added,  which  connefts 
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the  moving  with  the  fixing  index  in  fuch  a way,  that  one 
hand  is  competent  to  manage  the  whole  operation  even 
without  the  eye  being  directed  to  the  part,  after  the  hops 
are  properly  let,  and  the  indices  adj ufied ; thus,  at  the 
part  b of  the  moving  index  is  a milled  head,  like  a thnmb- 
icrew  in  appearance,  placed  on  the  perpendicular  frnall  rod 
h,  that  paftes  through  this  index  freely,  and  attached  to 
a lever  i,  that  is  moveable  on  a pin  or  centre  of  motion,  at 
the  inferior  end  of  the  cock  k,  placed  fail  to  the  moving 
index  ; this  lever,  ;,  paffes  on,  beyond  its  centre  of  motion, 
till  it  meets  with  a long  lever  under  the  plate,  lying  in 
the  direftion  of  the  dotted  lines  palling  by  K on  the 
plate  ; this  fecond  or  long  lever  is  fait  to  the  oftagonal 
axis  of  locket  Y,  which,  it  has  been  laid,  is  alfo  the  axis 
cf  motion  of  the  fixing  index  X ; it  is  eafy  then  to  ice, 
that,  when  lever  ; lies  under  the  lever  of  the  axis  Z,  puihing 
down  the  milled  head,  l , over  the  moving  index,  will  raife  the 
fixing  index  out  of  its  hole,  on  the  large  plate,  and  fet  the 
plate  at  liberty  to  move  ; and  alio  when  the  laid  milled  head, 

2,  is  quitted,  the  fixing  index  will  fall  again  into  the  hole  that 
may  happen  to  be  under  it,  and  will  be  kept  clofe  by  the  ferew 
/,  p re  fling'  the  long  lever  down  by  the  intervention  of  the  pin 
m,  at  its  extreme  end  ; all  therefore  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
obferved  in  moving  the  plate,  after  the  indices  and  Hops 
are  properly  adjuited,  is,  to  prefs  with  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  on  the  nut  b,  before  the  moving  index  is  carried 
forwards  with  the  plate,  and  to  let  it  go  before  the  laid  in- 
dex is  made  to  return  without  the  plate,  for  an  attention  to 
this  particular  raifes  and  lowers  the  fixing  index  alternately 
in  the  way,  and  at  the  times  required.  When  however  a 
wheel  is  required  to  be  cut  into  a number  of  teeth,  not 
to  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  divided  circles  alone,  another 
operation  becomes  neceflary,  to  take  or  give  a tooth  or  teeth 
to  complete  the  number  deiired  ; this  is  done  by  the  micro- 
meter head  of  the  focket,  Y,  ol  the  fixing  index,  which 
will  pufh  the  index  out,  or  draw  it  in,  any  fmall  aifignable 
quantity,  and  will  confequently  pufh  on  or  draw  back  the 
whole  plate  a correfponding  quantity,  , provided  the  mi- 
crometer be  turned  when  the  fixing  point  of  X is  in  its  hole 
of  the  divided  circle  that  is  ufed  ; when  this  operation  is 
neceflary  at  the  cutting  of  every  tooth,  the  moving  index 
does  not  fall  into  a hole,  but  gradually  advances  to,  or  re- 
cedes from,  its  original  fituation,  till  it  arrives  at  the  next 
contiguous  hole,  when  one  tooth  only  is  to  be  added  or 
fubt  rafted  : but  when  more  than  one  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  required  number  of  teeth,  the  point  of  the  moving 
index  will  gradually  pafs  over  as  many  divided  fpaces  of  the 
plate,  from  its  original  fituation,  as  there  are  teeth  required 
to  be  added  or  fubtrafted  ; fo  that,  if  four  teeth  are  to  be 
gained  or  loft  by  means  of  the  micrometer,  the  moving 
point  will  traverfe  one  divided  fpace  of  the  plate  during  the 
cutting  of  each  quarter  of  the  wheel,  and  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion for  any  other  number  to  be  taken  or  given ; 
whence,  at  any  period,  during  the  aft  of  cutting  a 
wheel  into  a number  not  inferted  on  the  plate,  it  may 
be  feen  by  infpeftion  of  the  moving  point,  at  what  rate 
the  gain  or  lofs  is  proceeding  upon,  which  indication 
forms  a good  check  upon  the  original  calculation  by 
which  the  micrometer  is  guided.  This  advantage,  ariiing 
from  the  point  of  the  moving  index  having  a progrefs  or 
regrefs  over  the  fupplementary  divifions,  is  the  more  de- 
firable  in  this  engine  ; becaufe,  the  fixing  index  which  ought 
to  be  always  a tangent  to  the  divided  circle  tiled,  and  to 
have  its  point  at  a right  angle  to  the  central  arbor  of  the 
plate,  does  not  preferve  the  latter  condition  rigidly,  when 
pu  filed  out  or  drawn  in ; which  deviation  renders  the 
reading  of  the  micrometer  in  praftice,  lefs  accurate  than 
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the ’ theory  fuppofes ; ah  objection  from  which  the  ret 
complex  meohaniim  of  Hindley’s  engine  is  free.  When 
a wheel  of  X42  teeth  was  cut  on  our  prefent  engine,  in 
our  prefence,  from  a divided  circle  of  140,  nineteen  turns 
of  the  micrometer  were  found  equal  to  a motion  cf  two 
divided  fpaces,  as  compared  with  the-  moving  point, 
when  left  ftationary  agaiuft  the  outer  flop : therefore,  as 
there  are  30  divifions  on  the  micrometer  head  at  Y;  19  x 30, 
or  570,  were  the  whole  divifions  to  be  divided  by  the 
number  142,  and  gave  a quotient  of  4,  with  a remainder 
of  Tf  2 ? confequently,  after  every  moving  of  the  plate  for  a 
new  cutting,  four  divifions  of  the  micrometer  head  were 
turned  in  a backward  direction,  to  lefi'en  the  fize  of  the  teeth, 
and  to  increafe  their  number  in  the  proportion  142  : i--o; 
but  at  two  oppofite  points  of  the  wheel,  tbe  remaining  two 
were  interpolated,  by  giving  five  divifions  inftead  of  four  at 
each  place  ; the  additional  divifion  on  the  micrometer,  how- 
ever, made  at  each  of  the  faid  two  places,  made  no  fenfi- 
ble  difference  in  the  fize  of  thole  teeth,  nor  would  it  have 
been  of  any  importance,  if  the  remainder,  which  was  fo 
fmall,  had  been  neglefted  altogether.  A limilar  procefs,  as 
explained  more  fully  in  our  account  of  Hindley’s  engine, 
muft  be  adopted  agreeably  to  a limilar  calculation,  for  any 
other  number  of  teeth  to  be  taken  in  or  left  out  by  the 
aid  of  the  micrometer.  The  original  circles  of  the  large 
plate  were  divided  by  Troughton’s  dividing-engine  into  the 
following  numbers,  viz.  720,  580,  504,  396,  365,  364,  300, 
276,  228,  192,  186,  170,  162,  156,  140,  128,  and'  1 18; 
to  which  have  been  fince  added,  at  different  times,  the  num- 
bers 274,  260,  20  6,  148,136,130,  111,103,101,87,83, 
74,  65,  47,  43,  41,  and  37,  fo  that,  by  this  engine,  all 
numbers  under  100  can -be  cut  without  the  help  of  the  mi- 
crometer, except  97,  95,  89,  88,  79,  77,  61,  53,  and  49. 

When  our  prefent  engine  is  ufed  to  cut  pinions  on  their 
arbors,  a fteel  perpendicular  bar  defeends  from  a beam  in  the 
room  direftly  over  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  holds  the  up- 
per end  of  the  arbor  fteady,  while  the  lower  end  is  made 
fait  to  the  revolving  arbor.  There  are  alfo  many  other  ufeful 
appendages  to  the  engine,  fome  of  which  merit  a parti- 
cular defeription  and  correlponding  drawings,  which  we 
have  obtained. 

Fig.  1,  of  Plate  V.  is  a detached  cutter  frame  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  real  fize,  to  be  ufed  occafiogally  when  a 
wheel  is  wanted  to  aft  with  a worm-ferewyin  which  cafe 
the  teeth  are  required  to  be  a little  inclined  from  the 
axis  to  the  right  or  left,  accordingly  as  the  ferew  is  a 
right  or  left-handed  ferew.  When  this  cutter  frame  is 
ufed,  it  is  attached  to  the  cheeks  G,  F,  in  Plate  IV., 
without  difturbing  the  frame  already  attached.  A B is 
a ftrong  brafs  plate  with  two  forked  pieces,  C,  D,  pro- 
jecting back  from  its  pofterior  plane  near  the  top  ; tliefe 
forks  enter  over  the  Hiding  frame  S Q,  in  Plate  IV.,  and 
embrace  the  two  tapped  ftuds  n and  p not  feen,  within  the 
cheek,  by  which  they  are  held  fait  when  preffed  by  the 
tapped  nuts  of  tire  laid  ftuds  ; at  A , the  bottom  of  the  plate 
A B,  i nfig.  1 , of  Plate  V.,  is  a ferew  which  enters  the  fmall 
tapped  hole,  near  I,  on  the  Hiding  piece  H I,  in  Plate  IV., 
and  a correlponding  ferew  at  the  other  fide,  out  of  fight, 
holds  the  fourth  or  oncealed  corner  of  the  faid  plate 
A B,  fo  that  tbi.j  plate,  when  thus  attached,  may  be 
conlidered  as  a part  of  H I,  in  Plate  IV.,  behind  which 
additional  plate  the  common  cutter  frame  is  concealed, 
and  remains  ufelefs  for  the  time.  E F is  a fecond  plate 
of  brafs  of  nearly  a femicircular  ftiape  and  graduated  on 
its  periphery ; this  lecond  plate  is  attached  to  the  former 
one,  A B,  by  two  tapped  bolts  palling  through  the  long 
-opening  G,  and  made  fait  with  nuts  at  E and  F,  bv  which 
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means  this  fccond  plate  can  be  placed  at  any  given  height 
on  A B,  and  a motion,  which  it  has  round  E,  as  a 
centre,  allows  of  its  being  placed  to  any  angle  of  obliquity 
marked  on  its  periphery  ; the  circular  flit  at  E,  allowing 
the  upper  or  fixing  bolt  to  pafs  along  it  to  any  re- 
quired pofition,  before  it  is  fixed  by  the  nut  : the  cutter 
frame,  H I K L,  moves  on  pivots  in  the  feet  of  E F,  near 
A and  K,  which  pivots  are  turned  out  of  an  horizontal 
line  to  the  right  or  left,  by  the  obliquity  given  to  the 
plate  E F,  and  confequently  the  cutter  arbor,  L I,  has  alfo  an 
obliquity,  which  makes  the  cutter  at  the  middle  of  it 
cut  the  notches  in  an  oblique  direftion  ; this  cutter,  how- 
ever, having  but  one  centre  of  motion,  or  rather  one  pair 
of  centres,  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  notches  of  a wheel 
in  a circular  direction.  The  arbor  of  the  cutter  has  a 
pulley  which  gives  it  motion,  and  the  two  pulleys,  a and 
b,  over  it  have  no  other  ufe,  but  to  direct  the  cord  to  the 
larger  diftant  pullies,  not  fliewn  in  the  drawing.  When 
the  plate,  E F,  is  adjufted  to  zero,  or  horizontal  line,  it 
may  be  ufed  for  cutting  ordinary  wheels,  but  is  liable 
to  be  difplaced  by  accident  or  jerks  in  cutting;  therefore  is 
ufed  only  for  wheels  with  oblique  teeth.  The  French  engine 
recommended  by  Berthoud,  as  made  by  Hugot  has,  not- 
withftanding,  no  other  cutter  frame  but  that  which  is  ad- 
juftable  for  obliquity.  The  vertical  fcrew,  d,  is  a reft  for 
limiting  the  depth  of  the  fpaces  of  contrate  wheels  in 
cutting,  and  alfo  for  flopping  the  defcent  of  the  frame 
further  than  is  neceflary  in  cutting  other  wheels : the 
opening  B of  the  plate  A B feerns  to  have  no  other 
ufe,  except  for  the  eye  to  look  through  at  the  cutter, 
when  the  workman  ftands  behind  the  cheeks  to  turn  the 
firft  moving  wheel  of  the  cord,  which  wheel,  we  remarked, 
is  not  very  conveniently  placed  to  confult  the  eafy  pofition 
of  the  body,  during  the  a£t  of  cutting.  This  frame  being 
attached  to  the  Aiding  part  H I,  of  Plate  IV.,  is  of  courfe 
capable  of  the  adjuftment  for  diftance  from  the  arbor  of  the 
plate,  on  which  the  wheel  is  placed,  that  requires  to  be 
cut. 

Fig.  2,  of  Plate  V.  is  a reprefentation  of  the  apparatus 
for  cutting  the  interior  edge  of  an  annular  wheel,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  in  a theodolite,  and  folar  microfcope,  &c.  of  | of  the 
actual  fize.  A B is  the  ring  or  annular  wheel  to  be  cut, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  arbor  by  means  of  the 
wooden  chuck,  on  which  it  was  turned  in  the  lathe,  and 
abed  is  a fliort  frame  for  the  cutter e,  and  cutter-arbor, 
feen  detached  in  two  pieces  in  Jig.  3 of  i the  real  fize. 
This  fmall  frame  is  attached  to  the  face  of  the  cutter  frame 
in  Plate  IV.  ; its  arbor,  a l,  enters  the  hole  of  the  arbor 
at  S,  and  an  oppofite  hole  not  feen  in  Plate  IV.,  after  the 
arbor,  R,  has  been  previoufly  removed,  and  is  made  fail  by 
the  two  ferews  x and  x,  entering  the  holes  c and  d,  of 
Jig.  2.  Plate'S! . ; the  interior  teeth  are  then  formed  by  the 
fmall  cutter,  by  a procefs  fimilar  to  that  of  cutting  the 
exterior  teeth  of  a wheel  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Fig.  4,  of  Plate  V.  is  a contrivance  of  i of  the  real  fize, 
for  cutting  a rack  into  any  number  of  teeth  per  inch,  by 
the  aid  of  the  engine  plate  and  common  cutters,  thus  ; 
A and  B are  two  ftrong  cocks  ferewed  fait  to  the  oppofite 
fides  of  H I,  already  delcribed  in  Plate  IV.  ; C is  a piece 
of  metal  forming  a bed  for  the  oblong  bar,  D E,  to  reft 
on  ; tills  bar,  whiohisa  rack  already  cut,  is  placed  with  its 
teeth  in  a&ion  with  a wheel  of  74  teeth  nicely  rounded, 
that  is  attached  to  the  arbor  of  the  plate  in  the  ufual  way  ; 
under  the  bar  D E,  and  fall  to  it,  is  a rib  parallel  to  its 
fides,  moving 'eafy  in  a correfponding  long  groove  made  in 
the  bed,  C,  to  receive  it,  the  motion  of  which  is  made 
fmooth  by  friction  wheels  interpofed  and  borne  by  the  bed  j 


the  bar,  D E,  has  a great  number  of  hole3  drilled  and 
tapped  in  it,  that  the  moveable  corks  or  clamping  pieces, 
F,  F,  and  F,  may  fix  any  bar,  G,  to  be  cut  into  the  re- 
quifite  rack  ; when  the  mechanifm  is  thus  arranged  and  pro. 
perly  fixed,  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  caufed  by  moving  the 
fubjacent  plate,  a given  number  of  holes  of  any  circle  fixed 
on,  will  carry  the  racked  bar  D E,  and  bar  G along  with  it, 
over  the  bed  a certain  diftance,  between  the  cutting  of  each 
fpaceofbar  G,  and  this  diftance  may  be  made  T‘oth,  ^th, 
or  T‘Bth  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  number  of  divided 
holes  on  the  plate,  paffed  over  by  the  moving  index,  be- 
tween each  operation  of  cutting. 

Thefe  three  appendages  render  the  engine  competent  to 
cut  teeth  in  all  ways,  and  on  all  wheels  and  bars  that  are  in 
ufe  in  mechanical  contrivances  ; but  the  teeth  thus  formed 
with  ordinary  cutters,  are  in  the  fliape  of  parallelograms, 
and  require  to  be  rounded  by  band  with  a file  or  files  of 
different  coarfenefs  and  fliape  ; the  contriver,  in  common 
with  other  workmen,  bad  experienced  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  finifhing,  both  as  it  was  a laborious  operation, 
and  liable  to  produce  irregularities  in  the  fliape  of  the 
tooth,  on  which  the  equable  tranimiflion  of  power  and 
velocity  entirely  depend,  in  clocks,  watches,  and  other 
delicate  machines ; he  therefore  conftrufted  his  cutters  in 
fuch  a way,  that  they  rounded  the  teeth  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  cut  the  fpaces  ; this  invention  is  very  important 
to  the  fuccefsful  application  of  racks  and  wheel-work  in 
many  cafes,  where  a good  fhape  of  the  tooth  is  indifpenfa- 
ble,  and  has  been  claimed  by  both  Rehe  and  the  late  inge- 
nious Merlin  ; but  which  of  the  two,  if  either,  was  the 
real  inventor,  remains  to  be  decided.  - 

Plate  VI.  of  Engines,  contains  the  drawings  of  fome 
cutters  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  rounding  the  teeth  during 
the  a£l  of  cutting,  and  alfo  the  apparatus  for  forming  the 
cutting  edges  and  for  fliarpening  them  when  blunt,  which 
apparatus  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  accompany  the  engine 
when  finijhing  cutters,  as  we  fliall  henceforth  call  them,  are 
adopted  in  pradlictn. 

A A,  in  jig.  x,  is  the  front  fide  of  a wooden  bench,  to 
which  a foot  wheel,  as  a firft  mover,  is  fixed  out  of  the 
drawing,  and  B B is  a fmall  frame  attached  to  its  inferior 
plane  ; C C C is  a fpeqies  of  fmall  lathe,  with  a three- 
grooved  pulley  revolving  on  a folid  arbor,  together 
with  the  arbor  itfelf ; this  lathe  is  attached  to  the  brafs 
plate  D D,  and  by  means  of  it  ferewed  faft  to  the  wooden 
bench  A A ; at  the  exterior  end  of  the  arbor  that  bears 
the  pulley,  is  fixed  a circular  copper  plate,  E,  with  its. 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  faid  arbor,  which  plate  con- 
fequently revolves  with  the  pulley,  when  the  foot  wheel 
gives  motion  to  the  cord  that  embraces  it  r juft  above  the 
brafs  plate,  D F),  of  the  fmall  lathe,  lies  parallel  thereto 
another  ftronger  but  fmaller  plate,  F F,  attached  to  and 
borne  by  a fide  plate,  G G G G,  that  fits  the  frame  under 
the  bench,  and  Aides  up  or  down  to  nearly  the  height  re- 
quired in  ufe,  in  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  thumb  fcrew  at  H,.. 
under  the  bench  ; at  the  ends  of  the  plate  F F,  which  we- 
will  call  the  bed  of  the  cutter  frame,  or  frame  for  holding 
the  cutter  while  grinding,  are  two  crofs  bearing  pieces  near 
F and  F refpe&ively,  on  each  of  which  are  cut  three  femi->. 
circular  notches,  fome  of  which  are  feen  at  a,  a,  and  a ; II. 
is  the  horizontal  plate  of  a cutter  frame  refting  on  the  hori- 
zontal tapped  wire,  K,  that  has  got  a milled  nut  ferewing 
upon  the  tapped  part  beyond  the  bed  F F,  and  has  its  op- 
pofite bearing  end  concealed  under  the  other  parts  ; this 
plate,  1 1,  may  be  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  bearing  wire,  K, 
by  the  thumb  fcrew  b,  and  will  have  a little  circular  motion 
round  the  wire,  to  the  right  or  left,  when  not  held  in  the- 
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hand,  or  nicely  balanced  ; above  this  plate,  I I,  lies  a 
ftill  fmaller  plate,  L,  that  bears  the  cock  M,  and  another 
fimilar  one  concealed,  but  oppolite  to  it ; which  finall 
plate,  L,  is  moveable  round  a centre  of  motion  under  it, 
on  the  next  fubjacent  plate  I 1,  but  can  be  fixed  in  mis- 
given poiition  by  the  thumb  fcrew  at  L,  agreeably  to  the 
graduations  marked  near  its  extreme  end,  beyond  the 
circular  groove  penetrated  by  the  thumb-fcrew,  for  which 
graduations  a line  on  the  fmall  cock,  d,  conftitutes  an 
index  : into  the  cock  M,  and  the  one  concealed,  paffes  an 
arbor  not  feen,  that  may  be  called  e,  which  is  capable  of 
being  fixed  by  prefiing  icrcws  at  the  exterior  fides  of  the 
faid  cocks  ; acrofs  this  arbor,  e,  at  right  angles,  is  a 
long  hole,  or  tube,  into  which  the  cutter  arbor  is  inferted, 
and  fixed  by  a prelfing  fcrew  N ; l'o  that  the  plane  of 
the  cutter  may  be  made  either  horizontally  parallel  to  the 
copper  circle  E,  or  to  Hand  in  an  inclined  direction.: 
accordingly  as  the  arbor,  e,  is  turned  more  or  lels 
round  before  it  is  fixed  by  its  prefling  fcrews  at  M,  and 
at  the  oppolite  pivot ; while  the  thumb  fcrew  at  L,  by 
the  help  of  the  graduations  near  it,  fixes  the  planes  of  the 
cutter  and  circular  plate,  E,  vertically  parallel,  or  at  any 
given  angle  of  reclination  to  each  other,  as  the  lhape  of  the 
afting  laces  of  the  tooth  may  require  ; the  nut  at  D 
limits  the  proximity  of  the  cutter  to  the  circle  E.  In  the 
prefent  pofition  of  the  cutter,  its  plane  is  fmoothed  by 
emery  fmeared  over  the  copper  circle,  as  the  arbor  revolves, 
and  while  the  plate,  1 1,  has  a circular  motion  given  it 
backwards  and  forwards  by  hand,  round  the  bearing  wire  K, 
which  alternate  motion  carries  the  cutter  acrofs  the  plane 
of  the  grinding  circle  E.  and  allifts  the  grinding  ; upon 
the  arbor  e,  not  feen,  is  a lecond  divided  fcale  of  a circular 
lhape,  like  a micrometer  head,  by  means  of  which  the 
fituation  of  this  arbor,  and  confequently  of  the  cutter’s 
plane,  is  adjufted  before  the  preffing  fcrews  are  made  quite 
fall ; arid  a fmall  gauge,  near  f,  like  a fmall  leg  and  foot, 
moveable  at  its  knee,  on  the  cock,  prefents  its  heel  to  a 
tooth  of  the  cutter,  and  limits  its  pofition  in  fuch  a way, 
that  each  fucceeding  tooth  to  be  fharpened  may  be  fixed, 
by  the  preffing  fcrews,  in  precifely  the  fame  fituation 
while  they  are  refperitively  fharpened.  By  the  help  of 
thefe  various  adjuftments  of  the  plane  of  a cutter,  fuch, 
for  inflance,  as  is  feen  in  two  views  in  Jig.  2,  the  preceding 
or  cutting  part  of  each  tooth  is  made  thicker  than  the 
following  part,  and  alfo  the  part  at  the  periphery  thicker 
than  the  part  nearer  to  the  centre,  which  lhape  makes  the 
cutter  clear  itfelf  in  the  fpace  it  cuts  as  it  advances,  a con- 
dition that  experience  has  proved  to  be  neceffary  in  forming 
or  fharpcning  a cutter  When  one  plane  of  each  tooth  of  a 
cutter  has  been  gone  round,  the  planes  are  reverfed,  and 
the  cutter  fixed  as  before  by  the  help  of  the  fcales,  gauge, 
and  fcrews,  and  then  the  former  procefs  of  grinding  the- 
teeth  fingly  in  fucceffion  is  repeated. 

When  the  plate  I I,  with  its  appendage,  which  together 
we  have  called  the  cutter  frame,  is  lifted  out  of  the  femi- 
circular  notches  or  bearings  on  the  ends  of  the  bed  F F, 
and  is  laid  afide  ; another  nearly  fimilar  frame,  feen  in  Jig. 
3,  is  put  into  its  place,  with  the  parallel  wires,  a,  a , and’ 
a,  refting  in  the  faid  femicircular  notches,  as  in  jig.  1,  are 
denoted  by  the  fame  characters  ; in  this  fituation  the  nut, 
I),  in  Jig.  3,  falls  in  the  place  of  nut  D in  Jig.  1,  and  anfvver3 
tire  fame  purpofe  of  adjuftment  for  proximity  of  the  cutter 
to  the  grinding  circle  E ; the  fmall  upper  plate,-  L,  is  alfo 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  jig.  1,  both  as  to  its  pofitions  and 
ufes,  where  alfo  the  index  line  of  the  fmall  cock,  d , points 
out  the  degree  of  obliquity  on  the  graduated  fedloral  part ; 
but  here  the  frame  is  not  a fingle  plate  1 1,  refting  on  the 


bed  as  in  jig.,  1,  but  has  a motion  round  the  pivots  h and  b, 
placed  on  another  plate  that  bears  the  wires  a,  a,  and  a\  fc*- 
that  the. two  plates  may  be  made  to  open,  and  forma 
blunt  wedge,  by  turning  the  fcrew  k,  which  bears  on  the 
lower  plate  with  its  point,  and  is  tapped  into  the  upper 
plate,  after  which  adjuftment  for  height,  which  cannot 
be  made  nicely  by  Hiding  G G G G only,  the  pofition  is 
render,  d permanent  by  the  fixing  nut,  /,  that  takes  a tap- 
ped find  fixed  to  the  lower  plate.  In  this  figure,  the  arbor 
that  holds  the  cutter  is  in  the  fifuation  of  the  arbor  a. 
Jig.  1,  which  we  faid  cannot  be  feen  ; and  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  are  prefented  to  the  grinding  face  of  E,  which  po- 
fition of  the  cutter  could  not  be  attained  by  the  mechanifm 
of  fig.  1.  On  the  cocks  that  bear  the  pivots  of  the  cutter 
arbor,  are  fixed  two  fmall  cannons,  on  which  the  bent  arms, 
m and  m,  revolve,  and  are  fixed  by  the  preffing  fcrews  n and 
n ; the  play  of  the  arbor  is  limited  by  the  two  thumb- 
fcrews  0 and  0,  fixing  the  flops  in  their  reipeftiv.e  places  ; 
and  a wire,  connedted  with  the  arms  in  and  m,  forms, 
the  centre  of  motion  of  the  leg  or  gauge,  which  is  here 
better  l'een  than  in  Jig.  1,  and  performs  a fimilar  office.  It 
is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  after  each  tooth  is  pointed 
in  this  way,  the  fixing  fcrews  m and  m,  and  alfo  the  gauge 
f,  are  releafed  for  the  moment,  and  brought  back  again  to 
their  original  fituation  at  the  adjuftment  of  every  fuc- 
ceffive  tooth  to  the  grinder. 

For  ffiarpening  the  front  edge  of  a tooth,  the  cutter 
mult  be  reverfed,  the  bed  lowered,  and  the  nut,  D,  turned 
back,  till  the  pofition,  reprefented  in  Jig.  4,  be  obtained  j.  ia 
which  the  teeth  are  fuceffively  ground  as  before  diredled. 

The  mechanifm  above  defcribed  is  all  that  would  be 
neceffary,  if  the  tootli  of  the  cutter  were  made  by  ilraight 
lines  to  cut  teeth  of  a lhape  like  a parallelogram,  but  to 
round  them  at  the  fame  time  required  another  addition^ 
which  remains  to  be  defcribed. 

In  Jig.  5,  are  feen  two  different  views  of  a cutter,  fuch  as 
will  round  the  teeth  and  cut  them  at  the  fame  operation,  by 
means  of  the  fides  of  the  cutter’s  teeth  being  formed  into 
curves  ; thefe  curves  ought  to  be  epicycloids,  or  involutes 
of  a circle  to  conllitute  a tooth  of  any  wheel  of  the  exaft 
lhape  requifite  for  the  equable  tranfmiffion  of  power  and 
velocity,  and  thefe  curves  Ihould  vary  in  lhape  with  the  fize 
of  the  wheel  compared  with  its  pinion  or  fellow-wheel;  but 
fuch  niceties  cannot  be  obtained  in  practice  without  almolt 
infinite  trouble;  therefore  the  fame  cutter,  once  lhaped 
and  fharpened,  is  ufed  for  wheels  of  different  diameters,, 
where  its  thicknefs  i3  found  proper.  Fig.  6,  (hews  how 
the  fide  curves  of  the  cutter’s  teeth  are  formed,  where  a 
cylinder  of  copper  is  fubftituted  in  the  fmall  dathe  CCC, 
jig.  1,  for  the  arbor  and  circular  plate  E ; Jig.  3,  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  bed  F F,  and  the  fide  of  the  tooth  is  adjufted 
to  touch  the  fide  of  the  cylinder  as  it  revolves ; this 
mode  of  application  would  make  the  curve  circular  if  the 
cutter-arbor  were  to  Hand  at  right  angles  with  the  grinding 
cylinder  ; but  as  any  degree  of  obliquity  can  be  given,  by 
undoing  the  thumb-fcrew  b,  and  moving  L,  the  poiition 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  to  make  the  tooth  reft  obliquely  againft 
the  cylinder,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  lhape  may  require,  in 
which  cafe  an  elliptic  curve,  inftead  of  a circular  one,  is 
ft  imed  on  the  edge  of  the  cutter,  by  reafon  of  the  oblique: 
ferition  of  a cylinder  forming  an  ellipfe,  which  curve  ap- 
proximates nearly  to  the  fhape  required  in  a. given  degree 
of  obliquity,  and  may  always  be  ufed  when  once  deter- 
mined. When  the  curves  on  one  fide  of  each  tooth  of  the 
cutter  are  thus  formed,  which  are  affifted  by  a motion 
lengthwife  of  the  frame  in  the  bed,  while  the  wires  a,  c* 
and  a , Hide  in  their  bearing  notches,  the  planes  of  the 
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cutter  are  reverfed  and  the  oppofite  correfponding  curves 
ate  formed  in  a fimilar  manner.  Cutters  of  this  kind  not 
only  facilitate  the  labour  of  making  wheels,  but  render 
them  more  perfect  than  manual  filing  can  poffibly  do  ; and 
it  is,  to  be  regretted  that  clockmakers  in  general  will  not 
go  to  the  additional  expence  of  having  them  thus  formed. 
Thus,  each  of  the  two  engines  we  have  defcribed,  have 
appropriate  advantages  ; and  we  think  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  conftrudt  one  that  would  unite  the  advantages  of 
both,  and  be  preferable  to  either. 

Cutting-^,  in  Military  Language.  See  Retrench- 
ment. 

Cutting,  in  Inland  Navigation,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
digging  or  excavating ; and  thus  they  fay,  fuch  a part 
of  the  canal  is  in  level-cutting,  or  in  deep-cutting,  according 
as  the  furface  of  the  water  is  nearly  level  with,  or  cou- 
flderably  funk  below,  the  natural  furface  of  the  ground. 
Several  of  the  moil  remarkable  inftances  of  deep-cutting 
upon  the  Britiih  canals,  are  mentioned  in  our  article  Canal. 
See  Plate  I.  Canals,  Jig.  6. 

Cutting,  in  Painting,  the  laying  of  one  ftrong  lively  co- 
lour over  another,  without  any  {hade  or  foftening.  The  cut- 
ting of  colours  has  always  a difagreeable  effedl. 

Cutting  in  wood,  a particular  kind  of  fculpture,  or  en- 
graving ; denominated  from  the  matter  wherein  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes;  as,  for  figured  letters, 
head  and  tail-pieces  of  books ; and  even  for  fchemes, 
.and  .other  figures,  to  fave  the  expences  of  engraving  on 
copper  : and  for  prints,  and  ftamps  for  paper,  calicoes, 
linens,  &c. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that 
in  copper,  is  afcribed  to  a goldfmith  in  Florence  ; but 
It  is  to  Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas,  they  are  both  indebted 
for  their  perfection.  See  Engraving  and  Printing. 

One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a manner  of  cutting  in  wood, 
by  means  whereof,  the  prints  appeared  as  if  painted  in 
claire-obfcure.  In  order  to  this,  he  made  three  kinds  of 
ftamps  for  the  fame  defign  ; which  were  drawn,  after  one 
another,  through  the  prefs  for  the  fame  print : they  were  fo 
conduced,  as  that  one  ferved  for  the  grand  lights,  a fecond 
for  the  demi-teints,  and  a third  for  the  outlines  and  the  deep 
lhadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried 
to  a very  great  pitch  above  two  hundred  years  ago  ; and 
might  even  vie,  for  beauty  and  juftnefs,  with  that  of  en- 
graving in  copper.  It  was  reduced  however  to  a low  con- 
dition, as  having  been  long  neglefted,  and  the  application 
of  artifts  was  wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the  more  eafy 
and  promifing  province  : not  but  that  wooden  cuts  have  the 
advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many  accounts  ; chiefly 
for  figures  and  devices  in  books  ; as  being  printed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  prefs,  as  the  letters  : whereas, 
lor  the  other,  there  is  required  a particular  impreftion.  In 
the  reprefentation  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  in  defigns  for 
paper-hangings,  where  the  outline  only  is  wanted  to  be 
printed,  in  a bold  full  manner,  this  method  will  be  found 
cheaper  and  more  effe&ual  than  the  ufe  of  copper-plates. 
It  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  Bewicks  of  Newcaftle  ; 
and  feveral  other  perfons  have  applied  the  art  with  great 
fucceis  ; fo  that  fome  of  their  vignettes  have  a brilliancy 
and  force,  which  almoft  rival  the  firft  and  fineft  productions 
e:i  copper. 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a plank  or 
block,  of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very  even  and 
fmooth  on  the  fide  to  be  cut : for  this,  they  ufuaily  take 
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beech,  pear-tree,  or  box  ; 'though  the  latter  is  the  heft,  as 
being  the  clofell,  and  leaft  liable  to  be  worm-eaten. 
The  wood  being  cut  into  a proper  form  and  lize,  Ihould 
be  planed  as  even  and  truly  as  poiftble;  it  is  then  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  drawing  or  chalking  of  the  defign  to  be  engraved. 
But  the  efteft  may  be  made  more  apparent,  and  the  ink, 
if  any  be  uied  in  drawing,  be  prevented  from  running,  by 
fpreading  thinly  on  the  furface  of  the  wood,  white  lead, 
tempered  with  water,  by  grinding  with  a brufti  pencil,  and 
afterwards  rubbing  it  well  with  a fine  linen  rag,  whilft  it  is 
wet ; and  when  it  is  dry,  brufhing  off  any  loofe  or  powdery 
part  with  a foft  pencil. 

On  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  with  a pen,  or 
pencil,  juft  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe  who 
cannot  draw  their  own  defign,  as  there  are  many  who  can- 
not, make  ufe  of  a defign  furnifhed  them  by  another; 
fattening  it  upon  the  block  with  paite  made  of  flour  and 
water,  with  a little  vinegar,  or  gum  tragacanth ; the  ftrokes 
or  lines  turned  towards  the  wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  wafh  it  gently  over  with 
a fponge  dipped  in  water  : which  done,  they  take  off  the 
paper  by  iittle  and  little,  ft  ill  rubbing  it  a little  firft, 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger ; till  at  length  there  be  nothing 
left  on  the  block,  but  the  ftrokes  of  ink  that  form  the 
defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of  the  block  as  is  to 
be  fpared,  or  left  Handing.  Figures  are  fometimes  cut 
out  of  prints,  by  taking  away  all  the  white  part  or  blank 
paper,  and  cemented  with  gum-water  to  the  furface  of  the 
wood. 

The  reft  they  cut  off,  and  take  away  very  curioufly  with 
the  points  of  very  fliarp  knives,  or  little  chilfels,  or  gravers, 
according  to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy  of  the  work  ; for  they 
need  no  other  inftruments. 

It  differs  from  engraving  in  copper,  becaufe  in  the  for- 
mer, the  impreftion  comes  from  the  prominent  parts,  or 
ftrokes  left  uncut;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  comes  from  the 
channels  cut  in  the  metal. 

The  manner  of  printing  with  wooden  prints  is  much 
more  expeditious  and  eafy  than  that  of  copper-plate  : be- 
caufe they  require  only  to  be  dipped  in  the  printing-ink,  and 
impreffed  on  the  objeft  in  the  lame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  apparatus  as  the  letter  printing  is  managed ; and  for 
purpofes  that  do  not  require  great  correftnefs,  the  impreftion 
is  made  by  the  hand  only,  a proper  handle  being  fixed  to 
the  middle  of  the  print,  by  which  it  is  firft  dipped  in  the 
ink,  fpread  by  means  of  a brufti,  on  a block  of  propor- 
tionable fize  covered  with  leather  ; and  then  lifted  up  in- 
ftantly,  and  dropped  with  fome  little  force  on  the  paper, 
which  is  to  receive  the  impreftion.  Handmaid  to  the  Arts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Cutting,  in  Gardening,  a fmall  portion  of  a branch, 
twig,  {hoot,  or  other  part  of  a plant,  cut  off  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  planting,  with  a view  of  increafing  the  kind  of 
tree,  fnrub,  or  plant  from  which  it  is  taken. 

There  are  numerous  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  plants  which 
are  capable  of  being  propagated  with  facility  in  this 
way ; but  in  fome,  the  young  tender  {hoots  or  branches 
of  one  or  two  years  growth  can  only  be  employed  with 
fuccefs ; while  in  others,  the  large  boughs,  or  even  poles, 
may  be  made  ule  of  with  the  greateft  certainty  of  their 
growing.  This  is  the  cafe  with  moft  of  the  aquatic  kind 
of  plants  ; as  the  willows,  poplars,  &c.  And  there  areftill 
others  in  which  the  leaves  can  be  had-recourfe  to,  as  the 
agave  and  aloe  kinds. 

For  the  moft  part  in  the  herbaceous  and  fucculent  plants, 
cuttings  of  one  or  two  years  growth  are  commonly  ufed; 

but 
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But  in  tliofe  of  the  tree  fort,  thofe  of  one  year  ; and  in  thofe 
of  the  hard  wooded  kind,  thofe  of  the  fame  years’  growth. 

The  moft  proper  lengths  for  making  the  cuttings  are 
different  in  different  forts,  according  to  the  nature  and 
habits  of  growth  of  the  plants;  but  in"  common,  from 
three  or  four  inches  to  a foot,  or  a foot  and  a half  ; the 
ftronged  requiring  in  general  the  mod  length  to  be  left 
to  them. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  the  choice  of  fiioots,  branches,  or  other 
parts  for  this  ufe,  thofe  of  the  firmed  and  mod  even  growth, 
and  the  freed  from  lateral  fhoots,  fhould  be  fixed  upon. 
In  mod  drong-fhooting  trees  and  dirubs,  and  all  the  more 
fucculent  plants,  the  cuttings  fhould  be  taken  from  the 
lateral  or  terminal  fhoots.  The  cuttings  in  the  herbaceous 
are  ul'ually  made  from  the  dems  that  Fupport  the  flowers, 
which  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  bottoms,  and  afterwards 
divided  into  datable  lengths  for  the  purpofe. 

In  fome  particular  forts,  as  thole  of  the  tree  and  flirub 
kinds,  it  is  found  advantageous  in  fome  cafes  to  take  them 
off  with  an  inch  or  more  of  the  former  year’s  wood, 
as  in  the  vine,  laurel,  and  iome  others  of  a iimilar  nature. 

In  the  mode  of  preparation  of  cuttings  for  planting, 
the  only  thing  neceftary  is  that  of  trimming  of  inch  fide- 
ihoots  as  may  be  prefent,  and  occafionally  the  crooked 
draggling  tops  in  the  deciduous  kinds  ; but  this  fhould 
not  be  done  in  the  evergreen  or  herbaceous  fucculent 
forts.  Where  the  fhoots  are  of  condderable  length, 
the  lower  parts  fhould  principally  be  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  cuttings. 

The  proper  feafons  for  planting  out  cuttings  are,  ac- 
cording to  their  kinds,  either  the  fpring,  fummei,  or  au- 
tumn. The  fird  and  the  lad  are  in  general  the  bed  for 
mod  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs.  Thofe  of  the  herbaceous 
and  flowering  kind  modly  fucceed  bed  when  planted  in 
the  fpring  and  fummer  months  ; but  thofe  of  the  luxu- 
riant and  more  fucculent  fort  anfwer  bed  when  put  into 
the  earth  in  the  dimmer  feaion. 

In  the  budnefs  of  planting  the  cuttings  of  different 
forts  of  plants,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  tree,  flirub,  and  other 
kinds  that  are  not  fucculent,  they  fhould  he  put  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  lengths  into  the  ground;  but  thofe 
cf  the  fucculent  fort  fhould  only  be  put  lightly  into  the  foil, 
fo  as  jud  to  fupport  them  in  their  proper  poiition,  as  when 
put  in  too  deep  they  are  apt  to  rot,  and  do  not  take  root 
fo  readily.  The  cuttings  of  mod  of  the  tree,  fhrub,  and 
plant  kinds  fhould  be  put  into  the  foil  as  foon  as  poffible  after 
they  are  made  ; but  thofe  of  the  fucculent  tribe  are  better 
to  remain  out  of  the  earth  till  the  cut  parts  be  fully  in- 
truded or  healed  over,  as  when  put  in  while  the  moidure  is 
oozing  out,  they  are  apt  to  rot  and  be  deftroyed.  In  all 
the  forts  the  mould  fhould  be  well  preffed  about  them, 
and  in  the  former  kinds  be  kept  properly  cool  by  water- 
ing. It  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  keep  them  perfectly  Heady 
in  the  earth  when  they  are  fird  put  into  it. 

In  the  management  of  cuttings  after  being  planted  out, 
different  methods  mud  be  purfued  according  to  circum- 
ftances  ; fome  fucceed  perfectly  in  the  open  ground,  others 
in  dteltered  fhady  dtuations  ; fome  require  to  be  placed  in 
pots,  for  the  convenience  of  occadonal  protection  in  fevere 
weather,  and  others  to  be  plunged  in  hot-beds  in  order  to 
promote  their  driking  root,  as  is  fully  explained  under  the 
culture  of  each  particular  fort  of  plant. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  neceffary  for  driking  root 
is  alfo  different  in  the  different  forts.  In  many  of  the 
tree,  and  fome  of  the  herbaceous,  fhrubby,  and  fucculent 
kinds,  it  will  be  perfectly  effected  in  the  courfe  of  one  or 


two  months ; and  in  almod  all  the  forts  in  the  courfe  of 
a twelvemonth.  When  abided  by  artificial  heat,  it  is  al- 
ways effected  in  a more  expeditious  manner  than  where  the 
contrary  is  the  cafe. 

in  this  method  of  propagation,  the  varieties  of  all  the 
differen  t curious  fpecies  which  are  capable  of  being  increafed 
in  this  way,  may  be  equally  preferved  and  kept  didinCt,  as 
in  the  practices  of  budding,  grafting,  and  layering. 

In  order  to  raife  plants  of  many  forts  in  this  manner, 
much  attention  is  not  only  neceffary  in  regard  to  feafon,  but 
great  care  required  in  their  management. 

Cutting-j5<?x,  in  Rural  Economy , is  a contrivance  of 
the  box  kind  condruflted  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  differ- 
ent forts  of  materials,  as  draw,  hay,  and  the  haulm  or 
dems  of  various  plants,  as  thofe  of  the  pea,  bean,  and  other 
fimilar  kinds  by  the  hand,  into  a fmall  date,  or  what  is 
ufually  denominated  chaff,  to  be  employed  as  cattle  fodder. 

It  is  a fort  of  tool  which  has  undergone  various  alterations 
and  improvements  fince  it  was  fird  invented  ; but  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  notice  thofe  which  have  more  lately  been 
made,  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  The  fird  of  -which  con- 
fids  in  the  addition  of  what  is  termed  a prejfer,  to  the  ori- 
ginal long,  narrow  box,  which  is  open  on  the  upper 
part.  This  is  formed  of  a piece  of  wood  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  width  of  the  box,  having  a number  of 
upright  tongues  or  tines  fomewhat  Iimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
prongs  of  the  hay-fork.  Thefe  tongues  are  paid  d through 
the  materials  to  be  cut,  and  by  means  of  a rope  or  thong  of 
leather,  fadened  thereto,  and  extending  below  the  box, 
the  preffer  is  forced  down  by  the  left  foot  of  the  perfon  em- 
ployed in  cutting,  and  the  bundle,  of  courfe,  kept  light.  By 
this  means  the  materials  are  cut  into  chaff  with  great  eafe 
and  facility,  the  operator  raidng  his  left  foot  after  every 
cut,  pufhes  his  fheaf  or  bundle  forward,  with  his  left  hand, 
then  preffes  it  dow  again  with  his  foot,  and  makes  another 
cut,  continuing  to  work  in  this  manner,  till  the  whole  of  the 
bundle  is  fmilhed. 

Since  this,  more  Ample  contrivances  have  been  introduced 
for  effecting  thefe  different  purpofes  ; and  lately  a lever- 
handle  has  been  added,  with  iome  other  alterations,  by 
which  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  materials  are  cut  with  greater 
convenience  and  facility. 

In  the  midland  counties,  according  to  Mr.  Marfhall,  a 
11  chaff  box”  is  made  ufe  of,  which  is  fomewhat  peculiar 
in  its  condrudtion,  uniting  in  fome  meafure  “ the  old  fingle- 
handed  machine  and  the  more  modern  one  with  a wheel 
of  blades.”  It  has  a long  upright  knife,  but  feeds  itfelf, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  cutter  is  left  with  both  hands 
at  liberty  for  the  knife.  It  is  fuggeded  as  being  however 
fomewhat  complex,  and  more  fuited  for  a perfon  who  makes 
“ draw-cutting”  his  employment,  than  for  the  fervant  of 
the  farmer.  See  Chaff -Cutter. 

Cuttin G-Knife,  a tool  ufed  by  the  patten-makers  and 
borne  in  their  armorial  enfign. 

CuTTiNG-Ourr,  in  Gardening,  the  operation  of  thinning 
and  fhortening  the  branches-  of  different  torts  of  fruit  trees, 
as  the  currant,  goofeberry,  &c..  It  is  neceffary  to  the 
proper  bearing  of  fuch  fhrubby  fruit  trees,  that  this  fort 
of  cutting  in  or  over  fhould  be  annually  performed. 

CuTTiNG-Tm'ii,  in  Anatomy . See  Cranium. 

Cuttle -fjh,  Sepia , in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Vermes 
Mollifca.  (See  Sepia.)  The  Sepia  ofjScinatis , or  common 
cuttle -fifh,  when  it-  is  in  danger  of  being  taken,  is  faid  to 
emit  a black  liquor  like  ink,  contained  in  a bag  near  the 
cecum,  in  confiderable  quantities,  whereby  the  water  being 
obfeuredj  it  finds  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  ; . -and  from 
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•tills  property  it  lias  got  the  name  of  the  inl-Jifh.  It  is  not 
wholly  a ft  ranger  to  our  feas,  as  appears  from  its  bone 
being  found,  on  our  Ihores.  It  is  occafionally  caught  on 
the  foutherrt  coafts  of  England,  but  more  frequently  on 
thofe  of  Italy. 

Cuttle -JJh  bone,  Sepia  os,  or  tejla,  is  a white,  fpongy, 
teftaceous  fubftance,  growing  on  the  back  of  the  cuttle-fiih, 
and  feeming  almolt  to  be  calcined  by  the  fun. 

From  fome  experiments  lately  made  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Hatchett  upon  the  cuttle-bone  of  the  fhops,  he  infers, 
that  the  term  bone  is  here  mifapplied,  if  the  prefence  of 
phofphate  of  lime  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  characleriftic  of 
bone  (fee  Bone)  : for  this  fubftance,  in  compofition,  is 
exactly  fimilar  to  Jhell  (which  fee),  and  confifts  of  various 
membranes,  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime,  without  the 
imalleft  mixture  of  phofphate.  This  fubftance  is  rough 
and  abfterfive,  and  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine  as  a dentrifice. 
It  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  on  the  other,  fo  as  to  re- 
ceive neat  imprefiions  from  medals,  and  to  ferve  as  a mould 
for  the  calling  of  metals,  which  thus  take  the  figure  of  the 
original.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  polifhing  or  cleanfing 
filver.  (Lewis’s  Com.  P.  T.  p.  333,  & feq. ) 

M.  Chaptal  fays  (Elem.  Chem.  vol.iii. ) that  the  eggs, 
the  feales,  and  the  black  fluid  of  the  cuttle -fifli,  are  ftill 
ufed  in  medicine.  The  eggs  deterge  the  kidneys,  and  ex- 
cite urine  and  the  courfes.  The  feales  and  bones  are  ap- 
plied to  nearly  the  fame  ufes  ; they  are  likewife  ufed  as  an 
aftringent,  and  enter  into  the  compofition  of  dentrifice 
powders,  collyria,  & c.  ; the  goldfmiths-  likewife  ufe  them 
to  make  their  moulds  for  calling  fpoons,  forks,  toys,  &c., 
becaufe  their  fpongy  part  eaftly  receives  the  imprefiion  of 
metals.  The  black  humour  of  the  cuttle-fifh  may  be  ufed 
inftead  of  ink.  We  read  in  the  fatires  of  Perfius  that  the 
Romans  ufed  it  as  an  ink  ; and  Cicero  calls  it  “ atramen- 
tum.”  It  feems  that  the  Chinefe  ufe  it  as  the  balls  of 
their  famous  ink.  “ Sepia  pifeis  eft  qui  habet  fuccum 
nigerrimum  inftar  atramenti,  quern  Chinenfes  cum  brodio 
orizas,  vel  alterius  leguminis,  infpiflant  et  formant,  et  in 
univerfum  orbem  tranfmittant,  fub  nomine  atramenti  Chi- 
nenfis,”  (Pauli  Hermani  Cynolura,  t.  i.  p.  17,  par.  2.). 
Pliny  was  of  opinion  that  the  black  humour  of  the  cuttle- 
fifh  was  its  blood.  Rondelet  has  proved  that  it  is  the  bile. 
This  liquor  is  dried  in  the  bladders,  then  feparated  from 
the  membrane,  and  ground  with  gum-water.  It  is  ufed  by 
the  Italian  artifts  for  tinted  drawings,  and  is  in  many 
refoefts  preferable  to  China-ink.  Sonnini  informs  us, 
(T  ravels  in  Greece,  &c.  p.  416.)  that  the  Greek  women 
.ufe  the  back-bone  as  a pin-cuftiion ; and  that,  in  tiie  ifle  of 
Scio,  they  calcine  it,  and  rediice  it  to  a fine  powder,  with 
which  they  blacken  their  eyebrows.  The  folid  and  almoft 
offeous  part  is  the  bait  with  which  the  Greek  fifhermen 
ufually  garnifh  their  lines,  in  order  to  take  the  eight-armed 
cuttle-fifh  (fepia  octopus). 

CUTTOFOE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  a plant  which  they  efteem  greatly  for  its  me- 
dicinal virtues.  They  boil  it  in  water,  and  give  the  de- 
coction in  all  cafes  of  the  colic,  in  which  it  proves  a cure. 
It  is  the  Hedyfarum  hamatum  of  Linnasus,  but  was  for- 
merly fuppofed  to  be  a fpecies  of  ononis  or  anonis  ; and  is 
well  figured  and  deferibed  by  fir  Hans  Sloane,  under  the 
name  of  anonis  non  fpinofa  minor  glabra  procumbens  flore 
luteo,  the  yellow -flowered,  fmall,  procumbent,  fmooth 
ai.onis,  without  thorns. 

It  is  found  in  vaft  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,  near  the  city  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanifh 
Town.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

CUTTS,  flat-bottomed  boats,  built  low  and  commodi- 
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011  Hy,  ufed  in  the  channel  for  tranfporting  hor/es.  Stow 
Annal.  p.  qrz. 

Cu  tt’s-T/AW,  in  Geography,  a fmall  iflandof  America 
on  the  coaft  of  York  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Maine. 

CUTTUPDEA,  an  ifland  in  the  N.E.part  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  N.  lat.  2 1 0 53'.  E.  long.  52°. 

CUVAGNA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Friuli, 
belonging  to  the  ftate  of  Venice  ; five  miles  N.  of  Udina. 

CUVES,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Horanches. 

CUVETTE.  See  Cunette. 

CUVIERA,  in  Botany,  Rod.  See  Elymus  Euro- 

pa  us. 

CUVILLER,  FRAN501S,  in  Biography,  an  architect, 
who  was  born  in  1698  at  Soiffons  in  France.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  went  to  Munich,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  the  then  eleCtor,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
imperial  crown  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  Cuviller  was 
employed  by  the  eledftor  in  many  public  buildings.  He 
continued  in  the  fervice  of  the  court  until  his  death,  ft’hich 
happened  in  the  year  1760  ; leaving  behind  him  many  plans 
and  defigns,  which  were  afterwards  engraved  by  different 
artifts,  and  publiflied  by  his  fon,  Francois  Cuviller,  who 
was  born  at  Munich  in  1734,  and  fucceeded  his  father  as 
architedl  to  the  court.  Heinecken. 

CUVILLY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  nine  miles  S.E.  of  Mont 
Didier. 

CUXHAVEN,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Ritzebuttel,  to  which  it  is  fo  contiguous  that  it 
appears  the  fame  place,  is  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Elbe,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  city  of  Hamburgh, 
but  is  at  prefent  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  French.  It  has  a 
fmall  but  convenient  harbour,  and  affords  a fafe  retreat,  or 
a good  anchorage  in  the  roads,  to  veflels  outward-bound 
detained  by  contrary  winds.  After  the  conqueft  of  Hol- 
land by  the  French,  regular  Englifh  packets  ufed  to  fail 
betwixt  Harwich  or  Yarmouth  and  Cuxhaven,  until  the 
latter  place  fell  likewife  into  their  hands  at  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  1803. 

CUYABA,  a mining  ftation  in  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
feated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  joins  the  river 
Paraguay  beneath  the  marfh  of  Xaraes. 

CUYCK,  a town  of  Brabant,  in  a fmall  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  of  which  Grave  is  the  capital ; four  miles  E.  S.E. 
of  Grave,  and  twelve  W.  of  Cleves. 

CUYLENBURG,  in  Biography,  ft  painter  of  the  17th 
century,  who  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  a difciple  of 
Cornelius  Poelemburg,  whom  he  appears  to  have  imitated 
as  well  in  the  choice  of  his  fubje&s  as  in  the  manner  of 
executing  them.  He  is,  however,  inferior  to  his  model. 
A brown  tint  too  generally  pervades  his  pictures,  which  are 
upon  a larger  fcale  than  thole  of  Poelemburg,  and  are  de- 
ficient in  that  correCtnefs  of  defign,  and  delicacy  of  finifh, 
which  characterize  the  genuine  productions  of  that  efteemed 
artift.  Pilkington. 

CUYO,  in  Geography,  a province  of  South  America,  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  fituated 
amidft  the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  great  chain 
towards  Cordova,  but  having  many  fertile  vallies ; as  it  is 
feparated  from  Chili  on  the  weft  by  the  Andes,  the.  admi- 
niftration  is  annexed  to  that  of  Cordova.  Its  chief  town 
is  St.  Juan  de  la  Frontera.  This  province  produces  in  great 
abundance  grapes,  figs,  pears,  apples,  and  moft  kinds  of 
European  fruits,  which  form  the  chief  articles  of  its  trade. 
Wines,  brandy,  and  dried  fruits,  are  alfo  carried  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  Cordova,  and  other  parts  of  the  four  intendancies. 

The 
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The  mountains  of  Cuyo  and  Rioja  abound  in  metals ; but 
the  pafles  are  difficult,  fo  that  there  is  no  inducement  to 
work  them.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  fame  chain  are 
tn any  flocks  of  vicunas,  whofe  wool  is  fometimes  wrought 
in  the  country,  but  chiefly  fent  to  Europe,  where  it  is  ce- 
lebrated as  the  firft  of  all  in  broad  cloths,  uniting  the  glofs 
of  fllk,  with  the  firmnefs  and  warmth  of  woollen,  while 
the  native  fawn-colour  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty. 
CUYP,  in  Biography.  See  Kuyp. 

CUZCATLAN,  in  Geography , a river  of  New  Spain. 
See  St.  Sebastian  River. 

CUZCO.  See  Cusco. 

CUZEAU,  a'fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Saone  and  Loire  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Louhans,  and  36  of 
Chalons. 

CUZUMEL,  an  ifland  of  America,  in  the  province  of 
Yucatan,  and  audience  of  Mexico,  fituated  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras;  15  leagues  long  and  five  broad:  its  principal 
town  is  Santa  Cruz.,  which  fee.  N.  lat.  190.  W.  long.  87°. 

CYALOS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Lydia.  Steph.  Byz. 

CYAMEA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  narae  by  which  the 
ancients  call  the  black  flinty  eagle-ftone.  Pliny  deferihes 
its  blackifh  colour,  and  fays,  that  when  broken,  tlieie  was 
found  within  it  another  ftone  of  the  bignefs  of  a horfe- 
bean.  This  is  what  rattles  in  it  when  fhaken. 

CYAMON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of 
Crete,  according  to  Ptolemy,  thought  to  be  the  prefent 
Capo  Spada. 

CYAMOSORUS,  a river  of  Sicily,  in  the  environs  of 
the  town  of  Centuripa,  according  to  Polybius  ; fuppofed 
to  be  the  prefent  Tr-aina. 

CYAMUS,  in  Botany,  (xuapoc,  originally  the  Greek 
name  of  a plant,  which  appears  to  be  not  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  our  common  cultivated  bean,  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  Theophraftus  and  other  writers  to  the  plant  now 
before  us,  on  account  of  a fancied  refemblance  in  the  feeds.) 
Smith  Exot.  Bot.  p.  59.  Salilbury  in  Annals  of  Botany, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75.  (Nelumbo  ; Gsert.  85.  Nelumbium  ; Juff.  68. 
Vent.  ii.  216.  and  iv.  32.  Poir.  in  Encyc.  Willd.  1075.) 
Clafs  and  order,  polyandria  polyandria  ; Nat.  Ord.  Succu- 
lent <z ; Linn.  Hydrocharides ; Jufi.  Nytnphea ; Salifb. 

Gen.  Ch.  Recep.  inverfely  conical  or  top-fliaped,  trun- 
cated, honey-combed  or  hollowed  into  numerous  cells, 
which  are  open  at  the  top.  Cal.  Perianth  four  or  five- 
leaved, inferted  into  the  receptacle,  permanent.  Cor.  Pe- 
tals generally  numerous,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Stam. 
Filaments  very  numerous,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  much 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  curved.  7b/?.  Germs  folitary  in 
each  cell  of  the  receptacle  ; ftyles  Angle,  very  ihort ; ftig- 
rnas  Ample.  Seeds  folitary,  attached  by  a fhort  umbilical 
cord  to  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  and  appearing  above  the 
top,  globular  or  oblong,  refembling  nuts,  flefliy  within, 
terminated  by  the  permanent  ftyle. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  or  five  leaves.  Seeds  half  im- 
raerfed  in  a cellular  receptacle,  each  crowned  by  its  own  ftyle. 

Sp.  1.  C.  Nelumbo.  Smith  Exot.  Bot.  tab.  31.  22. 
(C.  myfticus ; Salifb.  Ann.  Bot.  i.  Nelumbo  nucifera ; 
Gaert.  tab.  19.  fig.  2.  N.  javonica  ; Poir.  Enc.  Nelum- 
bium fpeciofum ; Willd.  1.  Bot.  Mag.  pi.  903.  A.B. 
Nymphaea  nelumbo;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1,  a.  Mart.  Mill. 
Diet.  6.  Hort.  Kew.  227.  N.  fabifera  ; Pluk.  aim.  267. 
tab.  322,  fig.  1.  N.  indica  faba  oegyptiaca  didta  ; Herm. 
par.  205.  tab.  205.  Taratti,  five  N. 'indica  major;  Rumph. 
nmb.  6.  168.  tab.  73).  “ Leaves  peltate,  orbicular,  undu- 

lated ; petioles  and  peduncles  prickly.”  Dr,  Smith.  “An- 
thers riling  above  the  cells,  club-fhaped,”  Mr.  Salilbury. 
Vol.  X- 


“ Leaves  peltate,  orbicular,  quite  entire-;  peduncles  and 
petioles  muricate  ; corolla  polypetalous.”  Willd.  “ Leaves 
lobed,  undtilated,  plaited,  nerves  underneath  umbellate.” 
Poir.  /3.  Nelumbo  indica  ; Poir.  Lam.  111.  PI.  453.  Ta- 
mara; Rheed,  Mai.  11.  59.  tab.  30,  and  Bern.  Tamara, 
11.  61.  tab.  31.  “ Leaves  flat,  quite  entire,  with  two  op- 

pofite  indentures,  each  of  which  has  a mucronate  proje&on 
in  the  middle.”  Poir.  Root  perennial,  large,  tuberous, 
black  without,  white  within,  throwing  out  numerous  long 
fibres.  Stem  none.  Leaves  radical,  fmooth,  rather  glau- 
cous, with  many  concentric  radiating  ribs ; when  young, 
floating  on  the  water ; when  full  grown,  rifing  three  or 
four  feet  above  it,  and  becoming  two  or  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, concave,  varioufly  waved,  twilled  or  torn  by  the 
wind  ; petioles  long,  cylindrical,  prickly,  upright.  Flowers 
on  Ample  naked  peduncles,  refembling  the  petioles,  but 
father  taller;  folitary,  upright,  very  handfome  and  fragrant, 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide  when  fully  expanded,  lading  for 
feveral  days  ; calyx-leaves  four  or  five,  green,  "egg-ihaped, 
concave ; petals  numerous,  in  feve.ral  ranks,  differing  in 
lize,  fometimes  white,  but  moll  commonly  of  a delicate  pale 
rofe-colour,  white,  marked  with  many  crimfon  longitudinal 
ribs,  which  drawing  nearer  together  as  they  approach  the 
point,  render  that  part  of  a deeper  hue  ; ftamens  numerous, 
yellow,  filiform,  knobbed ; anthers  oblong,  lateral,  germ 
protruding  through  the  orifice  of  the  cell  ; ftigma  oblong, 
obtufe,  perforated,  yellow.  Receptacle  finally  coriaceous, 
feparating  from  the  ftalk,  and  floating  down  the  water, 
laden  with  ripe  oval  nuts  or  feeds,  which  vegetating,  ren- 
der it  a cornucopia  of  young  fprouting  plants,  till  at  length 
breaking  loofe  from  their  confinement,  they  take  root  in 
the  mud.  The  petioles  are  divided  internally  into  fevers! 
longitudinal  tubes,  containing  a thick,  whitifh,  gummy 
fluid,  which  condenfes  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  draws 
out  into  long  threads,  like  thofe  which  are  fpun  by  a 
fpider.  The  variety  0 is  confidered  by  Poiret  as  a dif- 
tm£l  fpecies  ; but  appears  to  differ  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Cochinchina,  China,  Java,  &c.;  in  many  parts  of  which  it  is 
efteemed  a facred  plant,  and  makes  a confpicuous  figure  in 
their  mythology  as  the  fymbol  of  fertility.  It  was  known 
to  the  Greeks ; and  is  faid  by  Herodotus,  Theophraftus,  and 
others,  to  be  a native  of  Egypt  : but  no  modern  traveller 
has  obferved  it  in  that  country.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  of  its  having  adlualiyexifted  there,  fince  the  term's 
in  which  it  is  deferibed  by  thofe  authors,  are  too  clear 
and  decifive  to  be  miftaken  ;,  and  their  accounts  are  con- 
firmed by  ancient  Egyptian  fculptures  and  mofaics  which 
are  ftiil  preferved,  and  teftify  that  from  the  earlieft  times,  it, 
as  well  as  the  proper  lotus,  has  obtained  a religious  reve- 
rence. It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Theo- 
phraftus, the  mod  ancient  Greek  writers,  by  which  it  is  de- 
feribed, have  attributed  to  it  a facred  charafter  ; but  oniy 
lpeak  of  it  as  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  for  food.  The  forme" 
diilinguifhes  it  by  no  particular  name,  but  gives  both  to  it 
and  the  lotus  the  common  denomination  of  lily,  a term 
which  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  va- 
rious plants  with  large  Ipecious  flowers.  Having  obferved 
that  a pafte  is  made  of  the  pith  of  the  lotus,  and  baked 
into  bread,  he  adds,  there  are  alfo  in  the  river  other  lilies, 
refembling  a rofe  and  bearing  a fruit  very  like  a wafp’s  neft, 
which  contains  numerous  efculent  feeds  about  the  iize  of 
the  ftone  of  an  olive,  that  are  eaten  both  raw  and  roafted. 

A total  want  of  botanical  knowledge  has  caufed  both  our 
Englilh  tranflators,  Littlebury  and  Beloe,  to  miftake  th? 
meaning  of  the  original  with  refpedl  to  the  fituation  of  the 
fruit-.  Littlebury  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  ftem  : Beloe, 
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By  a dill  greater  blander,  fays,  it  grows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  root,  where  we  believe  no  proper  fruit  ever  grew.  The 
words  of  Herodotus  are,  o xap? roc  ev  aXXr i*  uxi  7rapa?voju,Evn‘ 

ex,  tm?  ytmat ; meaning,  no  doubt,  that  tfe  Jlalh  of  the 
flower,  as  well  as  of  the  leaves,  fprings  dire&ly  from  the 
root,  without  the  intervention  of  a Jlent  ; though  it  is  ex- 
preffed  too  concifely  to  be  eafily  underdood,  by  thofe  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  plant.  Theophraftus  defcribes 
the  plant  more  fully  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  his  fourth  book,  and  calls  it  Amply  without  any 

difcriminating  epithet  ; but  he  could  not  have  confounded 
it  with  the  well  known  xv*p.o;  or  bean  of  his  own  country, 
which  he  mentions  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  and  parti- 
cularly defcribes  in  his  eighth  book  ; and  which  appears  by 
unequivocal  characters  to  be  of  the  leguminous  kind,  and 
not  elfentially  different  from  our  common  cultivated  bean. 
To  prevent  confufion  the  exotic  plant  was  generally  called 
by  fubfequent  authors  xvotjuo;  anyuTmoc,  the  Egyptian  bean, 
and  is  exprefsly  laid  by  Strabo  to  be  fo  calk'd,  becaufe  in 
its  fruit  it  refembles  the  Grecian  bean,  differing  only  in  fize 
and  tafte  ; x« > x«p5ro>  op-own  rw  Trap5  xpiv  xvccu.01,  p-sytSsi  p.ovy  xai 
ymm  &*X*tW*.  According  to  Diofcorides  it  was  fome- 
times  called  the  Pontic  bean,  and  is  faid  to  be  a native  not 
only  of  Egypt,  but  alfo  of  Afia  Proper  and  Cilicia.  Theo- 
phraftus  had  faid  before  him  that  it  grew,  though  it  did 
not  attain  to  its  proper  perfection,  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  ; and 
had  even  added,  that  it  completely  ripened  its  fruit  in  a 
lake  near  Torone  in  Chalcis.  But  in  all  thefe  fituations 
fome  fpecies  of  nymphtea  mult  certainly  have  been  taken 
for  it. 

Dr.  Smith  has  ftarted  an  ingenious,  and  we  believe,  per- 
fectly original,  conjeCture,  that  the  plant  before  us  is  the  real 
myitical  bean  of  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  prohibition  of 
which  to  his  followers  fo  much  has  been  written  and  fo 
little  determined.  He  fuppofes  that  this  celebrated  philo- 
fopher  imbibed  the  notion  of  its  facred  character  during  his 
travels  in  India,  if  he  aCtually  went  thither,  or  elfe  in  Egypt 
at  fecond  hand  from  India,  and  that  aftervrards,  when  he  pro- 
pagated his  acquired  philofophyin  Samos,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
he  took  as  a fubftitute  for  it,  fince  it  did  not  grow  in  his 
own  country,  a common  feed  refembling  it,  which  the 
common  horfe  bean  does  very  nearly.  Tie  confequently  un- 
derstands the  famous  prohibition  in  a literal,  not  in  a fi- 
gurative fenfe.  The  total  difappearance  of  the  plant  from 
modern  Egypt  favours  the  idea  that  it  was  not  indigenous 
there,  but  brought  from  India.  And  we  fnould  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  opinion  of  our  learned 
friend,  if  we.  had  r.ot  very  ftrong  doubts  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  modern  doftrine  which  derives  the  mythology 
of  Egypt  from  that  of  India  : but  after  all  we  have  read  on 
the  fubjeCt,  we  do  not  fcruple  to  confefs  that  this  doCtrine 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  all  its  parts  unfounded. 

However  that  may  be,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  pre- 
ferring the  claffical  cyamus  to  the  barbarous  nelumbo  or 
nelumbium  ; as  the  former  name  has  not  hitherto  been  ap- 
propriated in  modern  botany,  and  as  it  is  certainly  applied 
to  our  plant,  by  the  Greek  writers,  though  not  in  an  exclu- 
iive,  or  as  a primary  fenfe.  The  root  and  the  feeds  are 
row  ufed  in  the  Eafl  Indies  as  articles  of  food,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  formerly  were  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  root, 
having  been  called  colocafia  by  fome  Greek  writers,  has 
iometimes  been  miflaken  for  the  modern  colocafia  of  the 
fhops,  which  is  the  root  of  arum  colocafia.  2.  C.  luteum. 
Salifb.  Ann.  bot.  2.  (Nelumbium  luteum ; Willd.  2. 
Nymphaea  Nelumbo.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  N.  glandulifera  vir- 
giniana  ; Moris,  hift.  3.  514.  Pluk.  Aim.  567.)  “ Anthers 
rjfihg  above  the  cells,  linear,”  Salifb,  “ Leaves  peltate, 


orbicular,  quite  entire  ; peduncles  and  petioles  fmooth  ; co. 
rolla  polypetalous.”  Willd.  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Mr. 
Salifbury  affertsthat  the  petioles  are  prickly  and  not  fmooth, 
as  Willder, ow  defcribes  them.  A native  of  the  rivers  in 
Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Florida.  3.  C.  penlapetalum.  (Ne- 
lumbium; Willd.  3.  Nymphtea  ; Walt.  Car.  155.)  “ Leaves 
peltate  orbicular,  quite  entire  ; calyx  five-leaved  ; corolla 
with  five  petals.”  A native  of  Carolina.  Mr.  Salifbury 
thinks  that  the  genus  of  the  laft  two  fpecies  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  afeertained. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  firft  fpecies  has  flowered 
lately  in  feveral  of  our  collections,  but  though  it  bears  the 
fevere  cold  of  Pekin,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  with  us  out  of  the  ftove.  It  requires  a deep 
cittern  with  a confiderable  depth  of  mud  for  its  roots. 
The  feeds  preferve  their  vegetative  life  for  many  years. 

CYANA,  Reneai.  See  Gentiana  pneurnonanthe. 

Cyan  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lycia,  according  to  Pliny.  It  has  been  epifeopa!. 

CYANEA1,  or  Cyanean  IJlands,  iflands  or  rather  iflets 
of  the  Euxine  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace,' 
one  lying  on  the  coal!  of  Europe,  another  on  the  coaft  of 
Afia,  at  the  affiance  of  about  20  ftadia.  At  prefent  they 
are  very  fmall  rocks,  fo  that  their  fize  has  probably  been 
dimimffied  by  the  attrition  of  the  waters.  Thefe  rocks  were 
alfo  called  “ Svmplegades,”  becaufe  they  appeared  to  be 
united  or  joined,  according  to  the  place  from  which  they 
were  viewed.  Being  more  or  lefs  visible,  as  the  north  or 
fouth  wind  raifes  or  lowers  the  waters  in  this  part,  the 
Greeks,  always  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  have  fuppofed 
that  thefe  iflands  were  floating,  and  very  dangerous  to  im- 
prudent or  inattentive  marine! s.  On  one  of  thefe  rocks, 
that  near  the  coal!  of  Thrace,  the  Romans  erefted  an  altar 
to  Apollo  ; which,  at  Ccnftantinople,  is  improperly  called 
“ Pompey’s  pillar.” 

CYANECULA,  ir.  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Briffon 
to  the  blue-throated  warbler,  or  Motacilla  Suecica ; 
which  fee. 

CYANELLA,  in  Botany,  (diminutive  of  xvavoj,  llue, 
alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.)  Linn.  Gen.  420. 
Schreb.  568.  Willd.  641.  Gaert.  79.  Juff.  53.  Vent.  2. 
J64.  Clafs  and  order,  hexandria  monogyma.  Nat.  Ord. 
Coronaria,  Linn.  Afpbodeli,  Jnff.  Liliacea,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  cohering  by  their 
claws,  oblong,  concave,  fpreading  ; the  three  lower  ones 
hanging  forwards.  Stain.  Filaments  fix,  contiguous  at  the 
bafe,  very  fliort,  fomewhat  fpreading  ; the  lower  one  de- 
clined, and  twice  the  length  of  the  others  ; anthers  oblong, 
eredl,  dehifeent  at  the  tip,  with  four  obtufe  teeth.  Pi/!. 
Germ  trigonous,  obtufe  ; ftyle  filiform,  declined,  the 
length  of  the  lowed  damen  ; ftigma  rather  acute.  Peric. 
Capfule  roundifh,  three-furrowed,  three-celled,  three-valved. 
Seeds  feveral,  oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  with  fix  petals,  three  lower  petals  hang- 
ing forward  ; lowed  damen  declined,  longer  than  the 
others. 

Sp.  1.  C.  capenjis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  r. 
Willd.  1.  Jacq.  Hort.  3.  2 1.  tab.  35.  Gasrt.  tab.  17. 
fig.  7.  Lam.  111.  PI.  239.  Bot.  Mag.  368,  Bot.  Rep. 
tab.  141.  (Phalangium  ; Pluk.  tab.  434.  fig.  2.)  “ Stem 
leafy,  panicled  ; racemes  divaricated  ; leaves  lanceolate,  un- 
dulated.” Root  a bulb.  Leaves  chiefly  from  the  root, 
acute,  fmooth,  fheathing  the  dem.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches 
high,  almod  naked,  branched,  with  a fhort  lanceolate  acute 
leaf  at  the  foot  of  each  branch.  Flowers  purple,  with  a 
tinge  of  violet,  in  fhort  lax  racemes ; pedicels  rather  long, 
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almoft  horizontal  ; anthers  yellow,  five  very  (hort,  ereft, 
incurved,  the  fixth  longer,  grooved  ; ftyle  incumbent  on 
the  longer  anther.  The  bulbs,  which  are  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  crocus  verna,  are  faid  to  be  efculent  when  roalted. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Table  mountain.  2.  C.  orchidiformis . Willd.  2.  Jarq. 
Ic.  Rar.  2.  tab.  447.  “ Stem  branched  ; racemes  ereft  ; 

ftem-leaves  fword-lhaped,  (tiff  and  ilraight  ; root  ones  egg- 
fhaped.”  Leaves  glaucous,  cartilaginous,  and  finely  toothed 
at  the  edges.  Flowers  violet-purple  ; three  of  the  peta's 
and  three  of  the  ftamens  ereft,  the  three  others  of  each  de- 
flexed.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3,  C.  lutea. 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  201.  Mart.  1.  Lain.  2.  Wiild.  3. 
Thunb.  Aft.  Holm.  1794.  tab.  7.  fig.  1.  “ Scape  fome- 

what  branched  ; racemes  ereft  ; leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
fiat.”  Flowers  yellow,  larger  than  thofe  of  C.  capenfis, 
with  longer  peduncles ; filaments  united  at  the  bafe,  as  in 
that  fpecies,  but  three  of  them  ereft,  and  three,  one  of 
which  is  longer,  deflexed.  A native  of  gravelly  inundated 
fields  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  C alia.  Linn.  jun. 
Supp.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  4.  Thunb.  Aft.  Holm.  J 794- 
tab.  7.  fig.  2.  “ Scape  one-flowered  ; leaves  filiform.” 

A filiform  brafte  at  the  middle  of  the  fcape.  All  the  fta- 
mens ereft,  except  the  larger  one.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Cyanella,  m Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocepha- 

LUS. 

Cyanella,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Emberiza. 

CYANEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia,  in 
the  territory  of  Colchis,  now  called  Clanis. 

Cyaneus,  in  Zoology.  See  Coluber. 

CYANOIDES,  in  Botany,  Dod.  See  Centaurea 
inuricata,  n.  123. 

CYANOMETER,  (from  kuxvo;,  ceeruleus,  azure,  and  just^ov, 
menfura , a meafure,)  is  the  name  given  by  M.  de  Sauffure  to  an 
inftrument  which  he  contrived,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftimating 
the  intenfenefs  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  fky.  This  inftru- 
ment  is  nothing  more  than  a circular  band  of  paper,  or  pafte- 
board,  divided  into  51  parts,  each  of  which  is  painted  with 
a different  fhade  of  blue  ; beginning  with  the  deepeft,  which 
is  mixed  with  black,  and  gradually  proceeding  to  lighter 
and  lighter  (hades,  as  far  as  the  lighted,  which  is  mixed 
with  white.  By  alternately  looking  at  the  fky  and  at  the 
different  fhades  of  blue  on  this  inftrument,  one  may  eafily 
determine  which  (hade  of  the  latter  agrees  with  1 he  aftual 
colour  of  the  (Icy  ; and  thus  the  various  intenfenefs  of  the 
aerial  blue,  as  it  appears  at  different  times,  or  from  different 
altitudes  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  may  be  afeertained, 
compared,  &c. 

That  the  blue  colour,  which  we  obferve  in  the  heavens, 
belongs  to  the  atmofphere  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  is  eafily 
proved  from  evident  fafts  ; the  principal  of  which  are,  that 
the  higher  the  obfervtr  is  fituated,  the  darker  does  the  co- 
lour of  the  (ley  appear  to  be.  M.  de  Sauffure  finding  that 
it  correfponded  with  a deeper  fhade  of  blue  on  his  cyano- 
meter,  the  higher  he  afeended  above  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ; hence  concludes,  that,  at  a certain  height,  the 
blue  will  difappear  altogether,  and  the  (Icy  will  appear  black, 
viz.  it  will  refleft  no  colour  whatever. 

Another  proof  of  the  blue  colour  being  reflefted  by  fome- 
thing  below  the  moon,  (and  that  fomething  can  be  nothing 
elfe  belides  the  air  of  our  atmofphere,)  is  that  when  the 
moon  is  in  her  quadratures,  or  nearer  to  the  fun,  that  part 
of  it  which  is  not  illuminated  by  the  fun  will  appear  blue 
like  the  reft  of  the  fley,  to  an  obferver  who  direfts  his  eye 
to  it  in  the  day-time  ; whereas,  if  the  blue  was  reflefted  by 


fomething- beyond  the  moon,  the  above-mentioned  part  of 
the  moon  would  not  appear  of  that  colour. 

This  blue  colour  of  the  fky  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
by  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays  being  more  eafily  re- 
flefted than  the  other  component  rays  of  white  or  folar 
light.  And  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  colour  of  the 
(ley  becomes  always  lighter,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour  that  happens  to  be  mixed  with  the  air : 
whence  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  colour  of  the  llcy  js 
owing  to  the  reflection  from  thofe  vapours.  And  it  alfo 
appears,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  the  cyanometer,  an  attentive 
obferver  may  be  enabled  to  guefs  pretty  nearly  at  the  quan- 
tity of  water  aftually  diffoived  in  the  air  ; on  which  account, 
the  cyanometer  ought  to  be  added  to  the  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, and  other  inftruments  of  a meteorological  obferva- 
torv. 

CYANUS,  in  Botany,  Tourn.  Juff.  Vent.  Gaert.  See 
Centaur  ea. 

Cyanus  athiopicus  ; Pluk.  See  Protea  cyanoides. 

Cyanus  alpinus  ; Bocc.  See  Centaurea  unijlora. 

Cyanus  arborefeens  altera  ; Alp.  See  StjehelinA  ar- 
borefeens. 

Cyanus  arborefeens  minor ; Breyn.  See  Eupatorium 
divaricatum . 

Cyanus  caule  uniflora  ; Hall.  See  Centaurea  montana, 
71.  47. 

Cyanus  centauroides  frutefeens  ; Breyn.  See  Pteronia 
oppoftfcrlia. 

Cyanus  erucee  folio  ; Barr.  See  Centaurea  romana , 
w.  84. 

Cyanus  folds  ellipticis  dentatis  ; Hall.  See  Centaurea 
tingitana , n.  13 1. 

Cyanus  folds  imis  ellipticis  ; Hall.  See  Centaurea  cy- 
anus, n.  48. 

Cyanus  folds  pinnatis  ; Hall.  See  Centaurea  fcabiofa, 
71.  62. 

Cyanus  folds  fubhirfutis ; Hall.  See  Centaurea 
phrygia,  n.  68. 

Cyanus  hortenfs  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Centaup.ea  cyanus , 
n.  48. 

Cyanus  montanus  caule  foliofo  ; Bocc.  See  Centaurea 
montana,  n.  47. 

Cyanus  montanus  latfolius  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Centaurea 
7nontana,  n.  47. 

Cyanus  major;  Lob.  Blackw.  See  Centaurea  mon- 
tana, 71.  47. 

Cyanus  orientalis  major  ; Morif.  See  Centaurea  mof- 
chata,  n.  5. 

Cyanus  repens;  Lob.  See  Centaurea  amara,  n.  19. 

Cyanus  repens  anguf  folia  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Stash elina 
frutefeens. 

Cyanus  repens  latfolius ; C.  Bauh.  See  Centaurea 
amara , n.  19. 

Cyanus  fegetum  ; C.  Bauh.  See  Centaurea  cyamus , 
n.  -18. 

Cyanus  fpinofus  ; Alp.  See  Centaurea  fpinofa , 
«•  S3- 

Cyanus  vulgaris;  Lob.  Blackw.  See  Centaurea 
cyanus,  n.  48. 

Cyanus,  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Ancients,  18  ufed 
to  exprefs  two  different  fubftances.  The  one,  the  lapis 
lazuli ; the  other,  the  lapis  armenus,  a fubftance  ufed  by  the 
painters  in  its  native  (fate,  and  very  improperly  called  a 
(lone,  being  a mere  earth,  and  being  truly  to  copper,  wfiat 
yellow  ochre  is  to  iron, 

Cyanus,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Bell.,  Gefn.. 
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Aldr.,  Ray,  and  Will.,  to  the  folitary  fparrow  of  Edwards, 
and  blue  thrulh  of  Latham  ; the  Turdus  cyanus  of  Gmelin  ; 
which  fee. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Parus;  which  fee. 

Cyanus,  in  Zoology.  See  Mus. 

CYARDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
m Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

CYATHEA,  in  Botany,  (from  waQo;,  a cup,)  Smith 
Aft.  Taurin.  1793,  vol.  5.  414.  T rafts,  251.  Clafs  and 
order,  cryptogamia  pilices.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fructification  fcattered,  roundilh,  (landing  in 
an  hemifpherical  calyx,  which  burfts  at  the  top  without  an 
operculum. 

Eff.  Ch.  Involucrum  going  under  the  receptacle  of  the 
cspfules,  either  entirely  like  a cup,  or  partially  on  one 
fide. 

Sp.  1.  C . horrida.  (Polypodium  horridum ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  57.  Filix  ramofa  ; Pet.  Fil.  30.  tab.  5.  fig.  1.  F.  lati- 
folia  ramofa  ;*Plum.  Amer.  3.  tab.  4.)  “ Trunk  thorny  ; 

frond  bipinnated  and  pinnatifid  ; fcgments  acuminated,  fer- 
rated  at  the  tip,  flowering  near  the  margin,  furnilhed  with 
interramifying  veins  at  their  bafe.  A native  of  Hifpar.iola 
and  Jamaica.  2.  C . multiflora.  “ Trunk  unknown  ; frond 
bipinnated  and  pinnatifid ; fegments  obtufe,  ferrated  ; (talk 
winged  ; flowers  fcattered  ; calyx  torn.”  A native  of  Ja- 
maica, communicated  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  3.  C.  arlorea. 
(Polypodium  arboreum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  55.  Filix  arbo- 
refcens ; Plum.  Fil.  1.  tab.  1.  Am.  1.  tab.  1,  2.  Pet. 
Fil.  41.  tab.  x.  fig.  1,  2.)  “Trunk  arborefcent,  fcaly  ; 
frond  bipinnated  ; leaflets  feffile,  ferrated,  with  many  flowers 
at  their  bafe  ; calyx  entire.”  A native  of  Jamaica.  4.  C. 
capenjis.  ( Polypodium  capenfe ; Linn.  jun.  Supp.  445*) 
“ Frond  tripinnated  ; leaflets  fefiile,  acute,  ferrated,  bear- 
ing a folitary  flower  at  their  bafe ; calyx  torn.”  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3.  C.  fragilis.  Smith  Flor. 
Brit.  1.  Eng.  Bot.  1587.  (Polypodium  fragile;  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  51.  Bolt.  Fil.  50.  tab.  27.  and  46)  “Frond 
bipinnated  ; leaflets  pinnatifid,  (harply  and  deeply  ferrated  ; 
frudtifications  a little  diftant ; calyx  torn  ; common  (lalks 
winged.”  Root  perennial,  tufted,  crowned  with  brown 
fcales.  Fronds  from  four  inches  to  a foot  high,  delicate  and 
tender,  lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth,  bright  green ; (talk 
blackifh,  fmooth,  brittle  ; leaflets  alternate,  cut,  mod  fre- 
quently pinnatifid,  fometimes  inverfely  egg-(haped,  more 
generally  lanceolate,  pointed,  with  more  or  lefs  zig-zag 
nerves ; dots  of  fruftification  numerous,  alternate,  brown 
or  black,  not  confluent  except  when  old.  Involucrum  cup- 
fhaped,  burfting  laterally,  jagged,  at  length  reflexed  and 
obliterated.  No  fern  varies  more  in  the  number,  form,  and 
breadth  of  its  fubdivifions.  When  large,  mod  compound 
and  finely  cut,  it  is  the  polypodium  rhasticum  of  Britifh 
writers,  but  not  of  Linnseus.  When  fmaller  and  lefs  com- 
pound, it  is  the  P.  ilvenfe  of  Ray’s  Synopfis.  Dr.  Smith. 
A native  of  rocky  places  and  buildings  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Britain,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  6.  C.  regia. 
Smith  Flor.  Brit.  2.  (C.  incifa  ; Eng.  Bot.  163.  Poly- 
podium regium ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  52.  Adiantum  nigrum, 
pinnulis  cicutariae  divifura ; Rai.  Syn.  126.)  “ Frond  bi- 

pinnated ; leaflets  lobed,  obtufe,  without  a bridly  point, 
quite  entire  at  the  edges  ; calyx  torn  ; (talk  (lightly  winged.” 
Root  perennial,  fcaly.  Fronds  four  or  five  inches  long,  lan- 
ceolate, fmooth,  fine  green  ; dots  of  fruftification  nearly  as 
in  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  fmaller.  A native  of  France 
and  Britain,  on  walls  and  alpine  rocks,  but  rare.  7.  C. 
dentata.  Smith  Flpr.  Brit.  3.  Eng.  Bot.  1588.  (Poly- 
podium ; Dickf.  Crypt.  Fafc.  3.  1.  tab.  7.  fig.  1.)  “ Frond 
generally  bipinnated ; leaflets  egg-(haped,  obtufe,  deeply 


and  bluntly  toothed,  pointlefe.”  About  the  fize  of  the 
preceding.  Fronds  lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth  ; leaflets  with 
zig-zag  nerves  ; common  ftalk  winged  only  towards  the  top  ; 
dots  of  fruftification  numerous,  approximate,  fome  becom- 
ing confluent ; involucrum  half  way  round,  fringed.  Rocks 
in  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  8.  C.  montana. 
(Polypodium;  Allion.  Ped.  2410.)  “ Frond  in  three  di- 

vifions,  each  bipinnated  and  pinnatifid ; fegments  (lightly 
crefcent-fnaped,  toothed  at  the  tip  ; (talk  winged  ; flowers 
fcattered  ; calyx  torn.”  A native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 

Obf.  W e are  authorifed  b);  Dr.  Smith  to  (late,  that  his 
idea  of  this  genus  has  not  been  underltood  by  fome  German 
botanifts,  who  have  taken  the  lefs  certain  fpecies  (fragilis, 
regia,  &c.)  as  examples  of  the  genus,  and  thence  made  a 
new  genus  of  the  primary  cyatheas  (arborea,  &c.).  We  are 
happy  to  add,  that  Dr.  Smith  has  in  contemplation  a full 
invelligation  of  the  fubjeft,  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
Linnoean  Society,  and  doubtlefs  in  due  time  be  publifhed  in 
their  Tranfaftions. 

CYATHODES,  Rudge,  Linn.  Tranf.  8.  293.  See 
Stypheli  A. 

CYATHUS,  from  xunv,  to  pour  out,  in  Antiquity , a li- 
quid meafure  among  the  Romans,  being  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  fextarius.  It  only  held  as  much  as  a man  could  ealily 
drink  at  one  draught,  and  was  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  uncise. 

Cyathus,  in  Botany,  Hall.  Juff.  See  Nidularia. 

Cyathus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Greece,  in 
Aitolia,  near  the  town  of  Arlinoe. 


CYAXARES  I.,  in  Biography , king  of  the  Medes,  who 
fucceeded  his  father,  Phraortes,  B.  C.  635,  was  a prince  of 
great  courage,  extraordinary'  abilities,  and  devoted  to  the 
military  profeffion.  In  the  preceding  reigns,  much  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  conquered  by  the  Affyrians ; but,  by  the 
prowefs  and  (kill  of  Cyaxares,  it  was  retaken.  He  not  only 
defeated  his  enemies  in  a battle,  on  which  almoll  every 
thing  depended,  but  laid  fiege  to  Nineveh  their  capital. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  attained  this  objeft,  when  the 
Scythians  fuccefsfuliy  invaded  bis  country,  and  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Media,  and  a great  part  of  Upper  Afia, 
which  they  held  for  nearly  30  years.  Wearied -of  their  op- 
preffion,  Cyaxares  refolved  to  free  himfelf  from  them  by 
(tratagem.  He  accordingly  invited  them  to  a general  feaft, 
which  was  given  in  every  family  ; and  when  they  were  off 
their  guard  by  intoxication,  he  caufed  a maffacre  to  take 
place,  and  thus  freed  himfelf  from  his  enemies.  He  then 
attacked  the  Lydians  for  having  aided  or  fuccoured  the 
fugitive  Scythians.  Thefe,  however,  were  not  eafily  fub- 
dued  3 and  after  five  years’  war,  which  was  carried  on  with 
various  fuccefs,  a mod  obftinate  engagement  took  place  : 
but  a total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  happened  during  the 
heat  of  battle,  had  fo  powerful  an  effeft  on  the  fuperitition 
of  both  parties,  that  with  one  accord  they  retreated  : peace 
was  concluded,  and  a marriage  was  brought  about  between 
the  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king  and  Aflyages,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Cyaxares.  This  bufinefs  being  fettled,  Cyaxares  en- 
tered into  a drift  alliance  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon ; and,  in  conjunftion  with  his  new  friends,  he  re- 
fumed the  fiege  of  Nineveh,  (lew  Sarac  the  king,  and  le- 
velled that  proud  metropolis  with  the  earth.  This  import- 
ant circumitance  gave  rife  to  the  great  fucceffes  of  the  allied 
monarchs,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  collateral  empires 
of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  Enriched  with  the  plunder 
of  very  many  fubjugated  nations,  they  divided  their  forces, 
Nebuchadnezzar  purfuing  his  conquefts  in  the  weft,  and 
Cyaxares  falling  upon  the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Pontus, 
6 and 
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and  Cappadocia,  which  he  fubdued  with  great  fkughter  of 
the  inhabitants.  After  thefe  achievements,  the  armies 
united  again,  and  completed  the  conqueft  of  the  Affyrian 
empire.  Cyaxares  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Aftyages ; upon  whofe  death,  in  560  B.C., 

Cyaxares  II.,  foil  of  Aftyages,  and  uncle  to  Cyrus, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  This  prince  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  “ Darius  the  Mede,”  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Teftament.  In  concert  with  his  nephew,  Cyaxares,  after 
the  reduction  of  Babylon,  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  new 
empire,  and  divided  it  into  120  provinces,  which  were  en- 
trufted  to  the  care  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  during  the  war,  over  whom  three  prefidents  were 
appointed ; the  prophet  Daniel,  on  account  of  his  age,  ex- 
perience, and  great  wifdom,  being  the  chief.  Cyaxares 
reigned  in  conjundftion  with  Cyrus  till  the  year  536  B.C., 
when  he  died.  Univerf.  Hift.  Xenoph. 

CYBiEA,  in  Antiquity , a kind  of  fhip  ufed  in  commerce, 
of  a roundiih  form. 

CYBASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

CYBATE,  Wasith,  a town  of  Afia,  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  S.E.  of  Seleucia,  and  N.W.  of  Apa- 
mea. 

CYBELE,  in  Mythology,  a heathen  goddefs ; who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  or  heaven  and  earth,  wife  of  Saturn,  and 
mother  of  the  gods. 

The  Greek  mythologifts  pretend  that  fhe  fprang  from 
one  of  the  ftones  ufed  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  for  re- 
peopling the  earth  after  the  deluge.  The  Phrygians  affirm 
that  fhe  was  daughter  of  their  firft  king  Meon,  de- 
bauched by  Attys,  whom  her  father  caufed  to  be  put  to 
death  ; and  that  fhe  afterwards  wandered  'with  Apollo  to 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Cybele,  as  the  Phrygian 
fable  reports,  on  occafion  of  the  death  of  Attys,  was  feized 
with  phrenzy,  and  filled  the  woods  and  mountains,  wherever 
fhe  went,  with  her  lamentations.  A plague  foon  after  lay- 
ing wafte  the  country,  the  oracle,  which  was  confulted,  ad- 
vifed  to  bury  Attys  with  great  pomp,  and  vvorfhip  Cybele 
as  a goddefs  ; but  his  body,  which  had  been  thrown  to  wild 
beafts,  not  being  found,  they  made  a ftatue  of  him,  which 
they  attended  with  howlings  and  funeral  ceremonies.  A 
magnificent  temple  was  eredted  to  Cybele  in  the  city  of 
Peffinus  ; and  lions  were  placed  at  her  feet,  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  having  been  nurfed  by  thefe  animals,  when  ex- 
pofed  in  her  infancy  on  mount  Cybelus.  The  worfhip  of 
the  earth  was  very  ancient,  and  the  origin  of  it  has  been 
fought  in  Phrygia ; for  it  was  not  received  in  Europe  till 
the  time  of  Cadmus,  who  transferred  it  from  Afia;  and 
Dardanus,  it  is  faid,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cadmus, 
repaired  with  Cybele,  reprefented  as  his  fifter-in-law, 
and  Corybas  his  nephew,  into  Phrygia,  where  they  intro- 
duced the  myfteries  of  the  goddefs  Earth,  or  great  mother 
goddefs,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  Cybele,  as  was 
that  of  Corybas  to  the  Corybantes,  her  priefts.  In  Italy 
this  deity  was  unknown  till  the  time  of  Hannibal ; when  the 
Romans,  confnlting  the  Sibylline  oracles,  found  that  this 
formidable  enemy  could  not  be  expelled  unlefs  they  brought 
the  Idsean  mother,  or  Cybele,  to  Rome.  The  fenate,  there- 
fore, difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Attains,  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  obtained  from  him  the  ftatute  of  this  goddefa,  which 
was  of  Hone,  at  the  city  of  Peffinus,  in  Galatia.  Accord- 
ingly fhe  was  brought  to  Rome,  with  Angular  ceremonies, 
and  introduced,  according  to  the  Sibylline  order,  by  the 
beft  man  of  the  city,  whom  the  fenate  adjudged  to  be  Pub- 
lius Scipi®. 


Cybele,  befides  other  appellations  by  which  fhe  was  dif- 
tinguifhed,  was  named  Cubebe,  becaufe  her  priefts,  when 
feized  with  their  frantic  fits,  ufed  to  throw  themfelves  on 
their  heads;  from  the  Greek  verb  xvi Qyfinv,  in  caput  pro- 
volvi. 

She  was  alfo  adored  under  the  names  of  Ops,  Rhea, 
Vefta,  the  Good  Goddefs,  Dyhdimene,  Berecynthia,  See. 
and  was  called  Cybele  from  mount  Cybelus  in  Phrygia, 
She  is  reprefented  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  lions,  her 
garments  flowered,  a key  in  her  hand,  and  a turret  on  her 
head. 

Allegovifts  by  Cybele  mean  the  earth,  and  her  crown 
of  towers  they  confider  as  an  emblem  of  the  towns  and  cities 
built  upon  it ; the  key  held  in  her  hand  denotes  that  the 
earth,  which  the  winter,  as  it  were,  locks  up,  begins  to 
open  in  the  fpring  ; and  her  garment,  variegated  with  dif- 
ferent flowers,  is  a fymbol  of  the  earth  beautifully  enamelled 
with  thefe  productions';  the  lions  that  draw  her  chariot  fig- 
nify  her  empire  over  all  forts  of  animals  which  fhe  produces 
and  cherifhes ; fhe  rides  in  a chariot,  becaufe,  as  it  is  fanci- 
fully faid,  the  earth  is  fufpended  in  the  air  ; and  the  chariot 
is  fupported  by  wheels,  becaufe  the  earth  is  a revolving  body. 
Under  the  charadterof  Vefta,  file  is  generally  reprefented  upon 
ancient  coins  in  a fitting  pofture,  with  a lighted  torch  in 
one  hand,  and  a fphere  or  drum  in  the  other.  Varro, 
cited  by  St.  Auftin,  (De  Civ.  Dei,)  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  the  appellation  and  attributes  of  Cybele  . 
fhe  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods ; the  drum,  which  is 
aferibed  to  her,  reprefents  the  globe  of  the  earth  ; the  tur- 
rets, its  towns  and  cities;  the  feats  that  furround  her  (hew, 
that  fhe  only  ftands  ftill  when  all  things  are  in  motion  around 
her;  her  eunuch  priefts  denote,  that  the  earth  mull  be  ma-^ 
nured  in  order  to  produce  corn  ; their  agitations  before  the 
goddefs  teach  hufbandmen,  that  they  mull  not  lie  ftill ; the 
found  of  cymbals  denotes  the  noife  of  the  inftruments  of 
hufbandry  ; and  the  tame  lions  intimate,  that  there  is  no 
foil  fo  wild  and  barren,  that  may  not  be  manured.  Eufe- 
bius  and  fome  others  are  of  opinion,  that  Cybele  was  a wo- 
man famous  for  her  fkill  in  remedies  againft  dilltmpers  to 
which  young  children  are  fubjeft,  and  that  all  the  ftories 
relating  to  her  are  grounded  on  this  faculty  which  fhe  pof- 
feffed . 

Cybele  had  her  peculiar  priefts,  ceremonies,  and  facri- 
fices.  Her  priefts  were  called,  in  the  Phrygian  language, 
Cubeboi ; the  Greeks  and  Latins  named  them  Cabiri,  Cu= 
retes,  Corybantes,  and  Galli,  from  the  river  Gailus,  which 
flowed  through  Peffinus  above  mentioned.  They  were  alfo 
ftyled  Idasi  Dadlyli.  The  ceremonies  performed  by  thefe 
priefts  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  were  thefe  : at  ftated  times 
they  carried  her  ftatue  about  the  ftreets,  dancing  and  {kip- 
ping round  it ; and  after  having  by  violent  gefticulations 
worked  themfelves  into  a kind  of  phrenzy,  they  began  to 
cut  and  flafh  their  bodies  with  knives  and  lancets,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  grief  of  Cybele  at  the  lofs  of  her  beloved 
Attys.  The  viftims  immolated  in  honour  of  the  Phrygian 
goddefs  were  bulls,  or  fhe-goats,  whence  the  facrifice  was 
called  “Taurobolium,,,  or  “Criobolium.’,  At  Rome  a fow 
was  annually  facrificed  to  her;  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  a prieft  and  prieftefs  fent  for  out  of  Phrygia  on 
that  occafion.  Her  priefts  (at  leaf!  thofe  defignated  by  the 
name  of  Galli)  were  all  eunuchs,  in  memory  of  Attys,  who 
was  faid  to  have  deprived  himfeif  of  his  virility ; and  the 
waters  of  the  river  Gailus  were  fuppofed  to  infpirt  them  with 
fuch  frantic  enthufiafm,  that  they  unreludiantly  performed 
the  neceffary  operation  on  themfelves.  They  were  for- 
bidden wine,  becaufe  Attys,  overcome  with  it,  difclofed 
his  amours  with  Acdeftis,  which  he  had  before  carefully 
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concealed.  They  abftained  from  bread,  in  commemoration 
of  the  long  fall  which  Cybele  kept  after  the  death  of  Attys. 
They  held  all  oaths  to  be  unlawful ; and  after  their  death, 
thefe  priels  were  placed  on  a Hone  io  cubits  high.  The 
rites  of  Cybele  were  not  lefs  infamous  for  their  lewdnefs 
than  for  their  cruelty.  Her  feltivals  were  celebrated  with  a 
confufed  noife  of  timbrels,  pipes,  and  cymbals ; and  accom- 
panied with  howlings,  and  obfeenity  both  of  language  and 
gefture.  The  animals  facrificed  to  her  were  the  bull,  goat, 
and  fow,  as  fymbols  of  fecundity  ; and  the  box  and  pine 
were  facred  to  her: — the  former,  becaufe  the  pipes  ufed  at 
her  feftival  were  made  of  that  wood  ; and  the  latter,  for  the 
fake  of  Attys,  or  Atys,  the  Phrygian  youth,  already  men- 
tioned, who  was  beloved  by  her,  and  made  prefident  of  her 
rites,  but  who,  having  violated  a vow  of  chaftity,  was 
turned  by  her  into  the  pine-tree. 

Cybele  was  one  of  the  chief  goddefles  among  the  ancient 
Gauls,  and  particularly  venerated  in  the  city  of  Autun, 
where  her  priefts  were  callrated  in  honour  of  her,  and  hence 
called  Galii.'  However,  if  the  worfhip  of  Cybele  was  intro- 
duced into  Gaul,  it  was  cither  by  force,  or  in  fervile  imita- 
tion of  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Such  was  the  ab- 
horrence with  which  the  Gauls  regarded  all  mutilations,  that 
they  wou'd  never  voluntarily  have  adopted  a kind  of  wor- 
fhip, which  required  every  pried,  and  encouraged  every 
votary  of  the  goddefs  to  become  an  eunuch.  Belides,  the 
Galii  were  held  in  fuch  abhorrence,  that  no  other  people 
would  maintain  any  intereourfe  with  them  ; and  they  were 
placed  on  a level  with  (orcerers,  gladiators,  and  execu- 
tioners ; fo  that  they  fnbfided  merely  by  carrying  about  their 
goddefs,  and  begging  charity  for  her  fake  : — a difcipline 
which  was  entirely  oppofite  to  the  genius  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tion. Indeed,  St.  Jerome  intimates,  that  the  Romans 
forced  this  emafculated  priedhood  upon  the  Gauls,  and 
called  thefe  eunuchs  Galii,  in  order  to  fix  a perpetual  igno- 
miny upon  that  nation,  fot  having  taken  their  metropolis, 
and  beiieged  their  capitol. 

Cybele,  Mans,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Phrygia,  which  gave  name  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  We  may  infer  that  this  mountain  was  not  far  from 
Ctlcenae,  towards  the  fource  of  the  Meander,  from  a verfe 
of  Ovid : 

“ Viridem  Cybelan  altafque  Celoenas.” 

CYBELEIA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia  ; pro- 
bably the  fame  with  Cybellla  of  Strabo. 

CYBELICUM  Marmor,  a name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a fpecies  of  marble,  dug  in  a mountain  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia.  It  was  of  an  extremely  bright  white,  with  broad 
veins  of  a blueifh  black. 

CYBISTRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Leffcr  Armenia,  reckoned  by  Hierocles  in  the  number  of 
epifcopal  cities  in  the  fecond  Cappadocia.  It  was  fituated 
fouth  of  mount  Argseus. 

CY  BOM  ANTI  A,  a fpecies  of  divination  performed  by- 
lots. 

CYBRASA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

CYBUS,  a town  of  the  Phoenician  Libya,  belonging  to 
the  Ionians.  Steph.  Byz. 

CYCAS,  in  Botany , (kvkoi,*;  ; Theoph.  the  name  of  a 
palm,  laid  to  grow  in  Ethiopia.)  Linn.  Gen.  1222. 
Schreb.  1699.  Julf.  16.  Vent.  2.  68.  Clafs  and  order, 
palrrnt  pinnat  folia,  Linn.  ; but  afterwards  -removed  by  him 
to  filices.  Diacia  polyundria,  Jacq.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices , 
Juff.  Vent.  Palma:,  Lam. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  in  a terminal  oval-oblong  catkin. 
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refembling  a drobile.  Cal.  Scales  imbricated,  flcfhy,  fpa- 
tulate  or  oval,  ending  in  a weak  point.  Cor.  none.  Siam. 
Filaments  none  ; anthers  numerous  in  each  feale.  Female 
flowers  on  a feparate  plant.  Fronds  numerous,  terminal, 
fomevvhat  comprtffed  below,  dilated  above,  cindered.  Pifl. 
Germs  feffile,  on  the  edges  of  the  frond  ; dyle  fhort ; ftigma 
fimple,  permanent.  Peric.  Drupe  egg-fhaped  outer  coat 
flelhy  ; nut  woody,  one-celled  ; kernel  rounded,  firm. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male  catkin  refembling  a drobile.  Anthers 
numerous,  feffile.  Females.  Fronds  numerous,  terminal^ 
fomewhat  compreffed  below,  dilated  above.  Drupes  feffile, 
on  the  edges  of  the  frond. 

Obf.  This  genus  and  zamia  feem  to  conditute  an  inter- 
mediate order  between  the  ferns  and  the  palms.  They  re- 
femble  the  former  in  the  mode  of  their  foliation  ; but,  in 
other  refpedls,  have  all  the  proper  characters  of  a palm. 
Linnaeus  erroneoufly  defcribes  the  pollen  of  cycas  as  naked, 
i.  e.  not  enclofed  in  an  anther. 

Sp.  J.  C.  circinal'is.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  T.  Lam.  i„ 
111.  PI.  891.  (Todda-pana  ; Rhced.  Mai.  3.  9.  tab.  13 — 21. 
Rai  Hid.  1360.  Olus  calappoides  ; Rumph.  Arnb.  1 . 86. 
tab.  22,  23.  Arbor  zagoe  amboinenfis  ; Si  b.  Thef.  1.  39. 
tab.  25.  fig.  1.)  “Leaves  pinnated;  leaflets  linear,  fiat, 
not  pungent  at  the  tip,  flightly  curved  outwards;  common 
petioles  prickly  beneath  the  leaflets.”  Trunk  thick,  gene- 
rally fhort,  fcaly  :.  fometimes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  with  numerous  annular  protuberances,  and  divided  at 
the  fummit  into  a very  few  fhort  branches.  Leaves  crown- 
ing the  trunk,  three  feet  long  or  more  ; leaflets  numerous, 
very  near  together.  Male  catkins  terminal,  within  the 
leaves,  folitary,  fometimes  very  large,  fltfhy,  having  fome 
refemblance  to  a large  pine-apple.  Fronds  bearing  the 
females  numerous,  terminal,  within  the  leaves,  coriaceous, 
woolly,  fword-fhaped,  expanded  upwards,  indented  at  the 
edges  about  the  middle,  jagged  near  the  fummit,  and  end- 
ing in  a long  fharp  point.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
orange,  rtddifh-yeUow,  flightly  comprtffed.  A native  of 
the  Ead  Indies,  and  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea.  2. 
C.  revoluta.  Mur.  Syll.  Veg.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2. 
Thunb.  Fior.  Jap.  229,  Smith.  Linn.  Tranf.  6.312* 
tab.  29,  30.  (Ttflio ; Koempf.  Amaen.  897.  Arbor  ca- 
lappoides titfjiu  didla  ; Rumph.  Amb.  1.  92.  tab.  24.) 
“ Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  narrow,  revolute  at  the  edges, 
flightly  curved  inwards,  pungent  at  the  tip  ; common  pe- 
tioles prickly  underneath  the  leaflets.”  Trunk  cylindrical, 
branched,  five  feet  high  or  more,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  dia- 
meter, brown,  very  fcaly  with  the  remains  of  old  petioles. 
Leaves  four  or  five  feet  long,  crowning  the  trunk,  and 
forming  a magnificent  bafon  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad  at  ths 
top.  Fruit-bearing  fronds  numerous,  terminal,  within  the 
leaves,  forming  a kind  of  drobile  or  cone,  at  firll  hollow 
like  a bird’s-ned,  finally  rather  convex  ; from  fix  to  eight 
inches  long,  flefhy,  entirely  covered  with  a pale  brown 
woolly  down  ; flattifh  and  llalk-like  towards  the  bottom  ; 
bearing  on  each  edge  about  the  middle  a row  of  three  or 
four  feffile  drupes  ; dilated  at  the  extremity  into  a pinnatifid, 
or  rather  palmate  many-fingered  leaf,  whofe  lobes  are  gene- 
rally turned  inwards,  and  tipped  with  a fpine.  Fruit  nearly 
as  large  as  an  apricot,  of  a rich  orange  hue,  and  clothed 
with  a woolly  down  which  eafily  rubs  off,  fomewhat  obo- 
vate  or  elliptical,  a little  compreffed,  tipped  with  a minute 
rigid  point  formed  of  the  permanent  tligir.a ; outer  coat  co- 
riaceous ; nut  elliptical,  hard,  whitifh,  tipped  with  a point 
connefted  with  the  IBgma,  and  internally  lined  with  a loofe 
brown  membranous  integument,  clofely  enfolding  a white, 
firm,  uniform  kernel,  which  completely  occupies  the  fhell, 
and  confifts  entirely  of  albumen.  A native  of  Japan.  This 
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fpecies  produced  fruit,  For  the  firft  time  in  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  1799,  at  Farnham  caftle  in  Surrey,  the  feat  of 
the  honourable  and  right  reverend  Dr.  North,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  where  it  was  fesn  by  Dr.  Smith,  from  whofe 
accurate  defcription  the  preceding  one  is  abridged.  The 
kernels  of  both  thefe  fpecies  are  eaten  in  their  native  coun- 
tries ; and  from  the  pith  of  both  a kind  of  fago  is  made, 
which  is  faid  to  be  very  nutritive,  but  not  equal  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  tree  fagoe  palm,  metroxylon  of 
Rottboll,  and  fagus  of  Gaertner,  La  March,  and  Ventenat. 
Linnaeus  confounded  the  two  plants.  3.  C.  inermis.  Lour. 
Cochin,  p.  632.  “ Leaves  pinnated  ; common  petioles 

without  prickles.”  Trunk  five  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  human  thigh,  quite  fimpie,  brown,  rugged.  Leaves 
five  feet  long,  alcending  ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  fix  inches 
long,  fmooth,  dull  green,  flattilh,  fcfliic.  Male  catkin 
ftrobile-ftiaped,  four  inches  in  diameter,  terminal,  folitary, 
ereft,  oval-oblong,  brownifh-yellow,  imbricated,  rather 
clofe ; fcales  oblong-top-fhaped,  thick,  fungous;  anthers 
more  than  a hundred  in  each  fcale,  the  fize  of  rape-feed, 
globular,  dehifcent  at  the  tip.  Fronds  of  the  female  flowers 
various,  linear,  reflexed,  few-flowered,  nearly  terminal, 
fimpie,  dilated  and  jagged  near  the  top.  Fruit  an  inch  and 
halt  long,  egg-lhaped,  fomewhat  comprefTed,  fmooth  and 
even,  red.  Found  wild  and  cultivated  for  its  beauty  in 
Cochinchina  and  China,  but  no  part  of  it  ufed  for  food. 
In  Tonquin  a tolerable  fago  is  faid  to  be  obtained  from  the 
pith. 

CYCEON,  from  xvku.uv,  to  mix  ; a name  given  by  the 
Ancient  Poets  and  Phyficians  to  a mixture  of  meal  and 
water,  and  fom^tinys  of  other  ingredients.  Thefe  confti- 
tuted  the  two  kindfs  of  cyceon  ; the  coarfer  being  of  the 
water  and  meal  alone;  the  richer  and  more  delicate  com- 
pofed  of  wine,  honey,  flour,  water,  and  cheefe.  Homer, 
in  the  eleventh  Iliad,  talks  of  cyceon  made  with  cheefe  and 
the  meal  of  barley,  mixed  with  wine,  but  without  any 
mention  either  of  honey  or  water  ; and  Ovid,  defcribing 
the  draught  of  cyceon  given  by  the  old  women  of  Athens 
to  Ceres,  mentions  only  flour  and  water.  Diofcorides  un- 
derlfood  the  word  in  both  thefe  fenfes ; but  extolled  it  mod 
in  the  coarfe  and  Ample  kind  •.  he  fays,  when  prepared  with 
water  alone,  it  refrigerates  and  nourifhes  greatly. 

CYCESIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Peloponnefus,  placed  by  Strabo  near  the  fountain 
Bifa. 

CYCINNIS,  a Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  one  of  the  fatyrs  belonging  to  Bacchus. 
It  confided  of  a combination  of  grave  a;  d gay  move- 
ments. 

CYCLADES,  from  the  Greek  word  xvxXoj,  a circle,  in 
Ancient  Geography,  a duller  of  iflands  in  the  iEgean  fea, 
forming  a kind  of  circle  round  Delos,  though  this  is  not 
ftriftly  the  cafe,  as  mod  of  them  lie  S.  of  Delos  : called 
Minoides  by  Apollonius.  The  number  ard  order  of  thefe 
iflands,  according  to  Strabo,  are  as  follow  : Helena,  Ceos, 
Cythnus,  Seryphus,  Melos,  Siphnus,  Cimo'is,  Prepefin- 
thus,  Olearus,  Narxus,  Parus,  Syrus,  Myconus,  Tenus, 
Andrus,  Gyarus,  which  fee  refpedively. 

CYCLAMEN,  in  Bota.y,  (KvxXapivos : Diofc.  From 
xt/xXaf,  circular  ; referring  to  the  round  form  either  of  the 
leaves  or  of  the  roots.)  Sowbread.  Linn.  gen.  201.  Schreb. 
262.  Will’d.  29S.  Lam.  111.  2S1.  Juff-  97.  Vent.  2. 
290.  Clafs  and  order,  pcntamlria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Precise,  Linn.  Lyfimachite,  Juff.  Primulacea,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  half  five-cleft  ; fegments  egg-fhaped. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  wheel- draped ; tube  very  fhort,  fome- 
what globular,  border  very  large,  bent  backwards,  five- 


parted,  fegments  linear-lanceolate;  orifice  of  the  tube  pro- 
minent. Stain.  Filaments  five,  very  fmall,  within  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  ; anthers  ftraight,  acute,  converging,  Pi ’ft. 
Germ  fuperior,  roundilh ; ftyle  filiform,  ftraight,  longer 
than  the  ftamens  ; digma  acute.  Peric>  Berry  capfular, 
globular,  one-celled,  dehifeing  at  the  t<Tp  in  five  directions. 
Seeds  numerous,  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  angular,  attached 
to  an  egg-fhaped  free  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped  ; tube  very  fhort,  with  a 
prominent  orifice;  border  reflexed.  Stamens  within  the 
tube.  Berry  covered  with  a capfule. 

Sp.  1.  C.  coum.  Hort.  Kew.  x.  Mart.  1.  Bot.  Mag. 
4.  “ Leaves  orbicular,  heart-fhaped,  quite  entire.”  Leaves 
Car,  fmooth  and  of  a lucid  green  above,  very  red  under- 
neath in  the  beginning  of  winter,  but  the  colour  goes  off 
gradually  in  the  fpring  ; petioles  fhort,  weak.  A native 
of  the  South  of  Europe.  2.  C.  Furopccum.  Hort  Kew. 
2.  Mart.  2.  Willd.  2.  Jacq.  Aud.  3.  j.  tab.  401. 
Scop.  Carn.  2.  211.  Smith.  Prod.  Flor.  Oraccae.  442. 
(C.  orbiculato  folio  inferne  purpurafeente ; Bauh.  pin.  308. 
Tourn.  154.)  “Leaves  orbicular,  heart -fhaped,  crenate.” 
Root  tuberous.  Stem  very  fhort,  within  the  ground. 
Leaves  deep  green  and  fpotted  above,  commonly  reddifh 
purple  underneath,  fmooth,  on  very  long  red  petioles. 
Flowers  drooping,  purple,  fweet-feented  ; peduncles  re- 
fembling  the  petioles,  ere<ft  with  the  flower,  fpiral  with  the 
fruit.  Capfular  berry  coriaceous,  purple,  opening  fird  at 
the  top,  and  then  entirely.  Seeds  large,  rufous,  kidney- 
fhaped.  A native  of  Audria.  3.  C.  perficum.  Hort. 
Kew.  3.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  3.  Prod.  FI.  Graec.  443. 
Bot.  Mag.  44.  “ Leaves  oblong-ovate,  beart-fhaped, 

crenate.”  Leaves  ft  iff,  with  purple  veins  underneath 
petioles  near  fix  inches  long,  purple,  drong,  flefliy. 
Flowers  pure  white,  with  a bright  purple  bottom;  fome- 
times  entirely  white  and  very  fragrant.  A native  of  Greece, 
frequent  about  Athens.  4.  C.  hederifolium.  Hort.  Kew. 
4.  Mart.  4.  Willd.  4.  Bot.  Mag.  1001.  Bauh.  pin. 
308.  Flor.  Grasc.  tab.  185.  (C.  Europium;  Mill.  Diet. 
Smith  Eng.  bot.  348.  Flor.  Brit,  x . 224.)  “ Leaves 

heart-fhaped,  angular,  finely  toothed.”  Root  a large  round- 
ifh  knob,  throwing  out  feveral  branched  fibres.  Leaves 
veined,  fmooth,  dained  above  with  white  finuated  fpots, 
purplifh  underneath ; petioles  long,  cylindrical,  zig-zag, 
flender  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  drooping,  either  white  or 
purplifh;  fegments  upright,  twided  ; peduncles  longer  than 
the  petioles.  After  impregnation  the  peduncles  cuil  in  a 
clofe  fpiral  manner,  and  bury  the  ripening  fruit  in  the 
ground,  or  lay  it  clofe  to  the  furface  among  the  leavc3,  A 
native  of  Italy  and  Greece.  It  has  been  found  growing, 
apparently  wild,  on  a bank  in  the  parifh  of  Bramfidd, 
Suffolk,  and  has  been  admitted  by  Dr.  Smith  into  the 
Britifh  Flora,  but,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  it  can  feared/ 
be  thought  really  indigenous.  3.  C.  repandum.  Smith 
Prod.  445.  Fior.  Grsec.  tab.  186.  (C.  radice  caftanete 
magnitudinis ; Bauh.  pin.  308.  Tourn.  133.)  “ Leaves 

heart-fhaped,  repand.”  A native  of  the  country  about 
Condantinople.  6.  C.  inclicum.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  2.  Mart. 
3.  Lam.  Enc.  2.  III.  1561.  Willd.  3.  ‘ “ Border  of  the 
coroila  drooping.”  Border  of  the  corolla  not  compleatly 
reflexed,  but  only  inclined  outwards.  A native  of  the  ifle 
of  Ceylon. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  plants  of  this  genus  ad- 
mit of  but  little  increale  by  the  roots  ; the  belt  method  of 
propagating  them  is  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  covered  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  only  the 
morning  fun,  till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  they 
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may  be  removed  to  a warmer  expofure.  The  firft,  fecund, 
and  fourth  fpecies  may  be  plunged  into  the  earth  clofe  to  a 
fouth  wall  in  a mixture  of  bog-earth  and  loam,  and  will 
Hand  common  winters  without  covering,  but  in  very  fevere 
frofts  fhould  be  fheltered  by  mats  or  ftraw.  If  the  feafoti 
be  mild  the  firft  fpecies  will  flower  as  early1  as  February,  or 
much  earlier  by  artificial  heat.  The  third  fpecies  is  more 
tender,  and  requires-  to  be  treated  rather  as  a green-houfe 
plant.  None  of  the  fpecies  fhould  have  much  water  after 
the  leaves  have  died  down. 

Cyclamen,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  low, 
herbaceous,  flowery,  perennial  tuberous-rooted  kind ; of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are : the  common  cyclamen 
(C.  Europium),  the  round-leaved  cyclamen,  (C.  ccum), 
the  Perfian  cyclamen,  (C.  Perficum),  and  the  fig-leaved  cy- 
clamen, (C.  hsder folium). 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  large  wide  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes  filled 
with  good  light  mould  mix'  d with  a little  fand,  in  the  latter 
end  of  hammer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  covering  them 
to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  expofing  them  at  fir  ft 
in  fituations  that  have  only  the  morning  fun,  but  afterwards 
removing  them  into  more  warm  and  funny  expofures  ; and 
as  the  winter  approaches,  placing  them  under  the  prote&ion 
of  frames  and  glafles,  or  feme  other  contrivance,  frefh  air 
being  admitted  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  luitable.  In 
this  way  fome  plants  of  the  hardy  forts  will  appear  about 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  of  all  the  kinds 
in  the  fpring.  During  the  beginning  of  fummer,  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  flight  waterings  fhould  be  given 
occafionally  ; but  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decline  in  the 
latter  end  of  it,  they  fhould  be  removed  to  an  eaftern  afpeft, 
with  only  the  morning  fun;  and  as  their  roots  are  then  in 
an  inadtive  fiate,  have  little  or  no  water.  They  fhould  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  in  the  autumn,  and  have  fome  frefh 
mould  applied  over  the  furfaces  of  the  pots  or  tubs  in  which 
they  grow,  protecting  them  again  in  the  winter  as  before, 
continuing  the  fame  management  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
till  the  decline  of ' the  leaves  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fum- 
mer, when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  the 
more  hardy  forts  planted  out  in  the  fituations  where  they 
are  to  remain,  as  thofe  of  a warm,  dry  border;  and  the 
tender  kinds  removed  into  pots  to  have  protection  from 
frofts  in  winter. 

As  the  Perfian  fort  is  the  mod  impatient  of  cold  and 
mpifture,  it  fhould  conftantly  be  kept  in  pots  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth,  or  a compoft  of  loam  and  lime-rubbiih, 
and  be  placed  in  fuch  fituations  in  the  frame  or  green-houfe, 
as  to  have  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather  in 
winter.  Some  of  the  forts  will  generally  begin  to  flower 
in  the  courfe  of  one  or  two  years  after  being  thus  planted 
out ; the  firft;  kind  often  about  Chritlmas,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  thofe  of  the  Perfian  fort. 

The  plants  in  the  borders  fhould  have  the  protection  of 
mats,  or  other  contrivances,  in  fevere  winters,  as  by  fuch 
means  they  produce  a greater  abundance  of  flowers,  and 
thefe  more  fair  and  beautiful. 

The  varieties  of  the  different  forts  are  beft  preferved  and 
continued  by  planting  pieces  of  the  divided  roots,  imme- 
diately after  they  have  been  feparated  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
in  pots,  tubs,  or  other  places,  as  above : but  in  this  mode 
they  do  not  increafe  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Thefe  plants  are  very  ornamental  though  of  fmall  growth, 
in  their  variegated  large  foliage,  as  well  as  their  elegant 
flowers,  which  in  fome  of  the  forts  are  fragrant,  as  thofe 
of  the  fpring  kinds. 

The  hardy  forts  produce  a fine  effeCt  in  the  fronts  of  bor- 


ders, or  clumps  in  pleafure-grounds,  and  thofe  of  the  ter.« 
der  kinds  among  other  potted  plants  in  the  green-houfe. 

The  moft  proper  period  for  removing  thefe  plants  for 
any  purpofe  is  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the 
leaves  decline,  but  they  Ihould  not  be  often  removed,  as  the 
roots  do  not  lofe  their  fibres,  as  in  fome  others  of  the  tuber- 
ous and  bulbous  rooted  kinds  of  flowers. 

CYCLAM1NUS  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gu'f 
of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  N.  of  the  gulf 
Cafacius. 

CYCLAS,  in  Botany,  Schreb.  Mart.  See  Crudia. 

Cyclas,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a long  garment,  clofe  up. 
wards,  and  open,  or  large  below'.  Matt.  Paris,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  citizens  of  London,  tells  us  they  were  certcis 
vejlimenth  ornati , cycladibus  auri  textis  circundati.  Anno 
1226. 

CYCLE,  (xuxA<j«,  a circle  of  time)  a periodical  portion 
of  time,  conftantly  renewed  after  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
per interval,  in  which  certain  phenomena,  or  events,  com- 
plete  their  courfes. 

We  fnall  here  recite  fome  of  the  principal  cycles,  with 
their  defeats  and  improvements.  The  firft  we  ftial)  mention 
is  the 

Cycle,  Calippic.  See  Calippic  Period ; and  Metonic 
Cycle. 

. Cycle,  Canicular.  Gee  Canicular  Tear. 

Cycle,  Chinefe,  a period  of  60  years,  or  of  720  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon,  which,  with  the  fettled  intercalation  of 
22  lunations,  were  at  firft  fuppofed  to  bring  a perfect  coin- 
cidence of  the  relative  pofitions  of  the  fun  and  moon: — how- 
ever,  even  according  to  this  peiiod,  every  new  year  was 
made  conftantly  to  recede,  in  a very  fmall  degree,  which 
the  Chinefe  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  corrected,  This 
cycle  anfwered  a double  purpofe  ; one  as  an  era  for  chro- 
nological reckoning,  and  the  other  as  a regulating  period 
for  a luni-folar  year.  Each  year  of  the  cycle  is  dillinguifhed 
by  the  union  of  two  characters,  taken  from  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment of  an  unequal  number  of  words  placed  in  oppofite  co- 
lumns, that  the  fame  two  characters  cannot  be  found  again 
together  for  60  years.  The  firft  column  contains  a feries 
of  ten  words;  as,  kia,  y,  ping,  ting,  ou , hi,  long,  fin,  yen, 
loui;  the  other  of  twelve  words,  -viz  tfee , tcheou , yn,  mao, 
tchen,  fee , ou,  ouei,  then,  yeou,  hiu,  hai ; which  laft  are,  in 
reality,  the  fame  that  denote  the  twelve  hours  or  divifions 
of  the  day ; each  being  double  the  European  hour.  The 
firft  word  or  character  of  the  firft  feries  or  column  of  ten 
words,  joined  to  the  firft  word  of  the  fecond  feries  or  co- 
lumn of  twelve,  marks  the  firft  year  of  the  cycle  ; and  fo  on 
until  the  firft  feries  is  exhaufted;  when  the  eleventh  word 
of  the  fecond  feries  combined  with  the  firft  of  the  firft  feries 
marks  the  eleventh  year  of  the  cycle;  and  the  twelfth  or 
laft  of  the  fecond  feries  joined  with  the  fecond  of  the  firft 
feries,  ferves  for  denoting  the  twelfth  year.  The  third  of 
the  firft  feries  becomes  united  in  regular  progrefiion  with 
the  firft  of  the  fecond  feries  to  mark  the  thirteenth  year; 
and  proceeding  in  this  order,  the  firft  character  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  feries  cannot  come  again  together  for  lixty 
years,  or  until  the  firft  year  of  the  fecond  cycle.  Guabil 
fays,  that  the  year  1723  was  reckoned  the  40th  year,  or 
the  year  loui-mao,  of  the  74th  fexagenary  cycle,  fo  that 
it  is  eafy  to  afeend  backwards  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Chinefe  era.  For  73  cycles  of  60  years  and  the  odd  39 
years  of  the  74th  cycle,  amount  to  4419  years,  which  will 
bring  us  to  the  year  2695  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  or  347 
years  before  the  deluge,  according  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  But  if,  with  fir  George  Staunton,  in  his 
“ Embaffy  to  China,”  (vol,  ii.  p.  555.)  we  reckon  the  year 
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»79y  the  74th  year  of  the  (58th  Chinefe  cyele,  its  com- 
mencement mull  have  been  2277  years  B.  C.,  or  about  71 
years  after  the  delude.  The  inflituticn  of  this  Chinefe 
cycle  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Hoang-ti,  who  lived  above 
y oo  year:;  before  Yao,  the  commencement  of  whofe  reign  is 
dated  by  Du  Halde,  in  the  year  23  57  B.  C. 

Cycle  of  C/eo/lratus,  a period  of  eight  years,  or  2292 
day's,  dillributed  into  99  lunations,  viz.  96  of  29  and  30 
days  alternately,  and  three  complete  intercalary  months. 
(Herod,  1.  x.  c.  32.  Gemin.  Elem.  Aftr.  c.  6.)  This  cycle 
was  formed  by  Cleoftratus,  an  aftronomer  of  Tenedos,  who 
flourifhed  after  Thales  about  the  year  532  B.  C.  He  ob- 
ferved, that  one  revolution  of  the  fun  being  completed  in 
365  days  6 hours,  was  nj;  days  greater  than  12  lunations 
of  29J  days.  Bhefe  ii^  days  multiplied  by  8,  amount  to 
90  days,  which  are  equal  to  three  months  of  30  days  each. 
Hence  he  formed  his  cycle.  This  cycle,  by  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  regulated,  would  have  been  very  exaht, 
if  a lunar  year  had  coniilted  of  3541*  4h  18';  but,  in  reality, 
it  confilfs  of  35J.d  8h  48'  34". 7052 . The  difference,  viz. 
4h  30'  34".  7032,  in  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  would  amount 
to  36h  4'  37". 6416  ; fo  that  99  lunations  contain  2923d 
1 lh  40'  45".3  179.  The  monn,  which  fhould  have  been  re- 
newed at  the  conclufion  of  this  cycle,  was  obferved  to  be 
id  I3h  (o'  41".  3179  diftant  from  the  time  of  conjunct’ on. 
This  error  mufl  nave  exceeded  three  days  in  16  years,  and 
30  days  in  160  years.  The  correction  of  it  was  attempted 
by  fucceeding  altronomers.  The  addition  of  three  days, 
which  was  made  at  the  conclufion  of  two  periods,  cor- 
relponded  nearly  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  but  not  to 
that  of  the  fun.  Hence  arofe  a confuiion  and  perplexity, 
which  excited  the  raillery  of  Ariitophanes,  in  his  comedy 
of  the  “ Clouds."  The  partiality  which  many  of  the 
Greeks  retained  in  favour  of  the  cycle  of  Cleollratus  in- 
duced Eudoxus  to  attempt  the  correction  of  it.  He  ob- 
ferved, that  eight  folar  years  of  365  days  contained  2922 
days,  and  that  99  lunations  contained  2923^  days.  In  the 
conrfe  of  every  period,  therefore,  the  moon  varied  from  the 
fun  a day  and  a half,  which  amounted  to  a month  of  30 
days,  in  20  periods,  or  in  160  years.  The  fubtrattion  of 
this  month  from  every  160  years  conftitutes  the  cycle  at- 
thhuted  by  Scahger  to  Eudoxus.  (De  Emend.  Temp. 

1.  ii.  p.  69.) 

Cycle,  Metonic,  or  lunar  cycle  of  Meton,  is  a period 
of  6940  days,  in  which  are  very  nearly  completed  19  tro- 
pical revolutions  of  the  fan,  or  folar  years,  and  235  luna- 
tions, or  revolutions  of  the  moon,  with  regard  to  the  fun. 
After  the  completion  of  this  cycle,  the  conjunctions  of  the 
lun  and  moon  take  place  in  the  fame  degrees  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  confeqm  ntly  the  new  moons  fall  on  the  fame  days  of 
the  year  as  they  did  19  years  before. 

Livy  feems  to  afcribe  the  invention  of  this  cycle  to 
Numa  Pompibus,  and  Geminus  to  EuScmon  and  Philip- 
pus;  but  the  honour  of  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
Melon,  an  Athenian  aftronomer,  about  432  years  before 
our  era,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  feftivals  of  the 
Greeks,  which,  on  account  of  the  imperfeCtion  of  the  ca- 
lendar of  that  people,  had  gone  into  great  confufion.  The 
Greeks  denominated  it  EwsaJExadjigtj,  enneailehaeteris.  It 
was  publidied  at  the  general  meeting  ot  the  Gretks,  affem- 
bled  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games;  and  it  was 
received  with  fo  much  applaufe,  that  a ftatue  was  decreed 
to  the  inventor,  and  he  was  declared  viftor  in  the  firlt  de- 
partment. The  fcheme  of  the  feftivals,  arranged  according 
to  the  new  cycle,  was  publicly  propofed,  infcribed  on  a 
marble  pillar  in  letters  of  gold ; and  hence  the  number 
which  expreffes  the  order  of  the  current  year  in  this  cycle 
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is  ufually  called  the  golden  number.  This  cycle  was  adopted 
on  July  16th,  B.  C.  433;  and  the  new  moon  which  hap- 
pened P.  M.  7h  43',  was  the  precife  era  of  its  commence- 
ment. The  firft  day  was  reckoned  from  fun  fet. 

The  year  of  the  Greeks  confided  of  12  months  of  29 
and  30  days  alternately;  making  in  all  a period  of  354 
days,  which  comprifes  very  neariy  12  lunations,  or  full 
moons.  This  year  correfponds  to  the  mean  conjunctions 
of  the  fun  and  moon  within  fomething  lefs  than  nine  hours. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  conned!  this  lunar  year  with  the 
revolution  of  the  fun,  fo  as  to  make  the  feveral  months  fall 
nearly  in  the  fame  feafons.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated every  fourth  year,  during  the  full  moon  next  after 
the  lummer  folftice;  and  the  year  of  the  Greeks  was  fo  re- 
gulated as  to  make  this  the  full  moon  of  the  firft  month. 
This  purpofe  was  effe&ed  by  intercalations;  but  thefe  were 
managed  fo  injudicioufly,  that,  in  the  time  of  Mrton,  the 
calendar  and  the  celebration  of  the  facred  fellivals  had  fallen 
into  great  confufion.  In  the  “ Clouds”  of  Ariftophanes, 
Diana,  the  goddefs  of  the  moon,  is  introduced  greatly  dif- 
pleafed  that  her  courfe  was  no  longer  the  ftand  ud  by  which 
the  difpoiition  of  the  feftivals  and  the  facrifices  to  the  gods 
was  regulated  : fhe  complains  bitterly  that  the  deities  were 
often  difappointed  of  the  repafts,  which,  on  the  return  of 
the  due  times,  they  expeCted  to  receive  from  the  devotion 
of  their  worfhippers.  This  clearly  (lews  the  height  to 
which  the  evil  had  reached,  and  proves  that  the  neccffity 
of  mending  the  calendar  was  generally  perceived;  a circum- 
ftance  which,  while  it  would  ftimulate  the  exertions  of  in- 
genious men  to  find  a remedy,  would,  at  the  fame  time,  fe- 
cure  a favourable  reception  to  a proper  plan  of  reforma- 
tion. 

The  Metonic  cycle  is  recommended  by  its  great  fimpli- 
ciry  : in  this  relpecl  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
period  hitherto  propofed  for  reconciling  the  motions  of  the 
fun  and  moon.  Although  it  is  poffcffcd  of  confiderable 
accuracy,  it  is  yet  far  from  being  perfectly  exaCl.  An  in- 
terval of  6940  days  is  neither  precifely  equal  to  19  tropical 
years,  nor  to  235  lunations;  it  exceeds  the  former  about 
9-5  hours,  and  the  latter  about  7-  hours.  In  four  cycles 
thefe  errors  would  accumulate  to  more  than  a da'  ; and  the 
feveral  pbafts  of  the  moon,  which  are  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearances, would  be  really  obferved  to  happen  a day  fooner 
than  the  times  computed  by  the  calendar.  To  remedy  this 
defeat,  Cabppus,  who  lived  about  a century  pofterior  to 
Meton,  propofed  to  cut  off  a day  in  four  periods  of  6940 
days  ; and  for  this  purpofe  he  contrived  a new  cycle  of 
27,759  dayc,  in  which  were  contained  76  folar  years,  and 
940  months  or  lunations.  This  new  cycle  is,  in  a confider- 
able  degree,  more  accurate  than  that  of  Meton  ; for  it  fup- 
pofes  the  tropical  year  to  confill  of  365^  days,  and  it  is 
anticipated  by  the  fall  moons  only  5h  53'  in  76  years. 

It  is  in  the  manner  we  have  juft  been  deferibing,  that 
the  primitive  aftronomy  was  firft  improved,  and  that  a tole- 
rably exadl  knowledge  of  the  mean  motions  was  firft  ac- 
quired. When  the  folftice,  or  the  full  moons,  a&ually  ob- 
ferved in  the  heavens,  had  feparated  from  the  calculated 
times  by  an  interval  too  great  to  efcape  notice,  the  errors 
were  cut  off  fo  as  to  bring  the  computations  to  correfpond 
more  nearly  with  the  phenomena.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that,  by  repeated  corrections  of  this  kind,  the 
mean  motions  might  at  length  be  determined  with  very  great 
accuracy,  without  the  help  of  nice  and  delicate  observa- 
tions, and  even  although  aftronomy,  in  other  refpefts,  fhould 
Hill  continue  in  a rude  ftate.  This  feems  to  be  exemplified 
in  the  aftronomy  of  the  Hindoos,  in  which  the  mean  mo» 
tians  are  afeertained  with  great  precifton ; at  lead  the  na» 
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tare  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  agronomy  of  that 
people,  favours  this  opinion. 

The  civil  year,  according  to  the  calendars  now  in  ufe,  is 
entirely  regulated  by  the  motion  of  the  fun  ; but  certain 
feftivals  of  the  C’tiriftian  church,  fuch  as  that  of  Eafter,  do 
ilill  depend  upon  the  ftill  moons  that  happen  at  determinate 
feafons  of  the  year.  The  celebration  of  Eailer,  as  laid 
down  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  is  fixed  for  the  firft 
-Sunday  after  the  next  full  moon  following  the  2 til  of 
March;  and  thus  our  calendars,  as  well  as  that  of  ancient 
Greece,  require  a method  of  reconciling  the  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon. 

At  the  time  this  rule  was  eftablifhed,  the  vernal  equinox 
really  happened  on  the  21ft  of  March,  and  the  framers  of 
it  feem  to  have  imagined  that  this  would  always  continue  to 
be  the  cafe.  The  intention  certainly  was  to  make  the  Paf- 
chal  moon  depend  on  the  vernal  equinox:  and  if  the  Nicene 
decree  mentions  the  day  on  which  the  equinox  then  hap- 
pened, and  not  the  equinox  itfelf,  without  making  any  pro- 
vifion  for  the  feparation  of  thefe  two  events,  this  can  only 
be  accounted  for  from  its  not  being  adverted  to  that  fuch  a 
feparation  might  polfibly  take  place.  The  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Nice  made  no  change  in  the  civil  year,  which 
continued  to  be  regulated  by  the  Julian  calendar  as  before. 
All  that  was  then  thought  to  be  necefTary  for  introducing 
into  the  church  an  uniform  pradlice  in  regard  to  the  times 
for  celebrating  the  feflivals  was,  to  lay  down  a general  rule 
for  determining  ihe  Pafchal  full  moon,  and  of  courfe  Eafter 
Sunday.  For  this  purpofe  the  ancient  cycle  of  Meten  was 
adopted.  If  ic  be  fuppofed  that  235  lunations  are  pre- 
cifely  equal  to  19  Julian  years,  it  is  plain  that  the  Paf- 
chal full  moons  would  happen  on  the  fame  days  of  the 
month  in  che  correfponding  years  of  every  cycle.  For  in- 
ilance,  if  the  Pafchal  full  moon  fhould  fall  on  the  17th  day 
of  April  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  current  cycle,  the  fame 
event  would  take  place  on  the  fame  day  of  the  fame  month 
of  the  fourth  year  of  all  the  following  cycles.  According 
to  this  fuppofition,  it  was  only  necefTary  to  determine  the 
Eafter  Sundays  for  one  complete  cycle,  in  order  to  have  a 
perpetual  table  for  all  fucceeding  ages.  Such  was  the 
fimpie  fcheme  adopted  by  the  church  after  the  council  of 
N:ce;  and  this  practice  continued  to  be  univerfally  followed 
till  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  in  15S2,  and,  by  lome 
of  the  Proteftant  churches,  for  a Img  time  after. 

But  in  procefs  of  time  two  things  happened,  which  bad 
not  been  provided  for  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  which 
introduced  confufion  into  the  calendar,  and  a departure  from 
the  rule  laid-  down  for  the  celebration  of  Eafter.  The 
full  of  thefe  was  the  feparation  of  the  vernal  equinox  from 
the  21ft  of  March.  In  the  16th  century  the  firft  full 
moon  after  the  21ft  of  March  was  frequently  not  the  firft 
full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  which  it  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  intention  and  fpirit  of  the  Nicene  decree. 
In  faft  the  vernal  equinox,  which  in  325  fell  on  the  21ft  of 
March,  in  the  t6th  century  actually  happened  on  the  10th 
of  the  fame  month.  This  anticipation  was  owing  to  the 
excefs  of  the  Julian  year,  of  365  days  6 hours,  above  the 
adhial  time  of  a tropical  revolution  of  the  fun,  which  is 
only  363d  5h  48'  4b".  In  an  interval  of  1300  years  the 
fun  had  anticipated  the.  Julian  calendar  10  complete 
days. 

The  fecond  thing  that  happened  was  owing  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  fuppofition  on  which  the  fcheme  for  deter- 
mining the  Pafchal  full  moons  was  founded  ; namely,  that 
233  lunations  are  exaftly  equal  to  19  Julian  years.  The 
error  of  this  fuppofition  was  precifely  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  ancient  period  of  Calippus,  introduced  to  correct  the 


cycle  of  Meton  ; and  it  amounted  to  fomething  lefs  than  a 
day  in  304  years.  In  1300  years,  that  elapfed  between  the 
council  of  Nice  and  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  full 
moons  calculated  by  the  rules  of  the  church  were  later  than 
the  true  full  moons  by  nearly  four  days  : and  hence  arofe 
a diftin&ion  between  the  eccleliaftical  full  moons  and  the 
true  ones. 

The  defeats  of  the  calendar,  both  in  regard  to  the  fea- 
fons and  to  the  full  moons,  had  been  frequently  the  fubjeft 
of  difeuffion  before  the  16th  century,  and  many  plans  of 
reformation  had  been  propofed  at  different  times.  At  la  ft 
pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  accomplifhed  the  great 
work  of  reforming  the  calendar.  As  far  as  regarded  the 
civil  year  the  undertaking  was  neither  very  difficult  nor  very 
complicated.  In  order  to  bring  the  21ft  of  March  to  the 
equinox,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  to 
days  were  cut  off,  by  calling  the  Jth  day  of  O&ober,  1382, 
the  15th  of  that  month  ; and,  in  order  to  fix  the  equinox 
for  the  2 1 ft  of  March  in  all  time  coming,  three  days  were 
diretted  to  be  left  out  in  every  period  of  400  Julian  years, 
by  making  three  confecutive  centurial  years  common  years, 
and  the  fourth  a biffextile  year ; whereas,  according  to  the 
old  calendar,  every  centurial  year  was  a biffextile  year. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  fuppofition  that  400  tropical  re- 
volutions of  the  fun  are  performed  in  146,097  days;  which, 
although  it  is  not  perfectly  exaft,  i.\  very  near  the  truth. 
The  error  is  in  excefs,  and  it  amounts  to  a day  in  36  cen- 
turies: and,  on  this  account,  a day  extraordinary  mu  it  be 
left  out  in  that  period  of  years.  The  firft  correftion  for 
this  error  will  fall  in  the  year  5200,  which  muff  be  made  a 
common  year,  although,  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  calen- 
dar, it  fhould  be  a biffextile  year. 

A more  difficult  part  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
was  to  conned!  the  motions  of  the  moon  with  the  folar  year, 
fa  as  to  lay  down  a rule  fufficiently  fimpie  for  determining 
the  Pafchal  full  moons.  The  fcheme  to  which  the  prefer- 
ence was  given  Is  ftill  founded  on  the  Metonic  cycle  of  1 9 
years,  although  a new  fet  of  numbers,  called  epafts,  was 
introduced.  By  the  epadt  of  any  year  is  underftood  the 
age  of  the  moon  on  the  firft  day  of  January  of  that  year; 
or,  it  is  the  number  of  days  elapfed  ftnee  the  laft  new 
moon.  The  epadls,  it  is  evident,  will  be  regulated  by  the 
exetfs  of  the  folar  year  above  12  lunations,  which  are  com- 
pleted in  it.  Suppofing  a full  moon  to  fall  on  the  firft 
day  of  January,  the  epad!  for  that  year  would  be  o ; but 
next  year  it  would  be  1 1 , which  is  the  number  of  days 
that  the  folar  year  exceeds  12  lunations:  the  third  year 
it  would  be  22  : the  fourth  year  it  would  be  3,  namely,  the 
excefs  of  33  above  30,  the  number  of  days  that  fuffice  for 
a lunation.  In  this  manner  the  epadts  for  a complete  cycle 
of  19  years  are  continued,  by  conftantiy  adding  1 1 and 
dropping  30,  when  the  fum  exceeds  that  number:  after 
which  the  leries  of  numbers  again  recommences  with  a 
new  cycle. 

If  233  lunations  had  correfpotided  exadfly  to  19  Julian 
years,  the  feries  of  epadls  would  have  been  pepetual,  or 
conftantiy  the  fame  for  every  cycle  : and  the  new  calendar 
would  have  been  in  fubftance  the  fame  as  the  old  method  by 
the  golden  numbers.  But  this  regularity  of  the  epa£ts  is 
difturbed  by  two  caufes  ; by  the  omiffion  of  the  intercalary- 
days  in  the  fecular  years  ; and  by  the  error  of  the  cycle  of 
19  years,  which  amounts  to  a day  nearly  in  three  centuries. 
-On  the  former  account  a day  muft  be  fubduifted  from  the 
feries  of  epafts  at  the  commencement  of  every  century, 
whofe  firft  ye3r  is  a common  year;  and  on  the  latter  ac- 
count a day  muft  be  added  to  the  fame  numbers  after  every 
interval  of  300  years.  In  the  language  of  the  calendar, 
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the  firft  corredon  is  called  the  folar  equation,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  lunar  equation.  It  thus  happens  that  every  cen- 
tury, for  the  molt  part,  requires  a new  fet  of  epadts  ; at 
the  fame  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  from  what  has  j u It 
been  faid  that  the  fame  fet  will  fometimes  continue  in  ufe 
for  two,  and  even  for  three  centuries  together.  If  we  con- 
fider  further  that  every  fet  of  epadts  is  derived  from  the 
epatt  of  the  firft  year  of  the  cycle,  and  that  this  is  necef- 
fariiy  a number  lefs  than  30,  it  will  plainly  appear  that  all 
the  poffible  fets  are  limited  to  30.  In  the  fcheme  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  the  30  fets  of  <- pacts  are  arranged  in  a 
table,  and  they  are  diftfibguifiied  by  as  many  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  ferve  as  indexes:  in  another  table  the  feve- 
ral  fecular  years  are  contained,  each  having  the  letter  an- 
nexed to  it,  which  is  the  index  of  the  fet  of  epadts  to  be 
ufed  for  the  following  too  years. 

According  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  the  feries  of  epaCs 
for  1800,  which  is  to  continue  in  ufe  for  the  19th  century,  is 


I,  2, 

*,  XI, 

3>  4- 

XXH,  III,  XIV, 

6. 

XXV, 

7> 

VI, 

8, 

XVII. 

. 9> 

10,  ri,  t 2,  13,  14, 

15* 

16, 

17. 

y»  1 ■*  * 1 J j * 1 GJi  I/* 

XXVIII,  IX,  XX,  I,  XII,  XXIII,  IV,  xv,  XXVI, 


18,  19. 

vii,  xvnr. 

The  figures  denote  the  golden  numbers,  or  the  rank  in 
the  cycle  of  19  years,  and  the  Roman  characters  the 
epa&s  : the  afterifk  denotes  either  o or  30.  In  the  year 
1900,  which  is  a common  year,  the  epaCts  mult  be  all  car- 
ried back  a day  ; thus, 


I, 

2 1 3 > 4»  5 ’ 

6, 

7. 

8, 

XXIX, 

X,  XXI,  II,  XIII, 

XXIV, 

V, 

XVI, 

9> 

TO,  IT,  12,  13, 

i4» 

16, 

XXVII, 

VIII,  XIX,  *,  XI, 

XXII, 

III, 

XIV, 

T7>  1 

8,  IQ. 

XXV,  VI,  XVII. 

And  this  fet  of  epaCts  will  remain  in  ufe  for  the  next  300 
years : for  the  year  2000  being  a biffextile  year,  there  is  no 
folar  equation  ; and  the  year  2100  being  a common  year, 
and  at  an  interval  of  300  years  from  1S00,  the  folar  and  lu- 
nar equations  both  take  place,  and,  being  contrary  to  one 
another,  they  produce  no  change  in  the  epadfs. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  moons  do  not  antici- 
pate the  cycle  of  19  years  quite  fo  much  as  a day  in  300 
years.  The  anticipation  is  very  nearly  only  8 days  in  2500 
years : and  hence,  after  having  applied  the  lunar  equation 
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of  the  epa&s  feven  times  fucceffivtly,  at  intervals  of  300 
years  each  time,  it  mull  be  applied  the  eighth  time. at  an 
interval  of  4C0  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  lunar 
cycle  of  19  years  was  adopted  for  computing  the  church 
feftivais,  it  would  have  been  molt  convenient  to  have  made 
the  feiies  of  cycles  to  commence  with  the  era  of  Chuff. 
Had  this  been  done,  the  golden  number  of  any  propofed 
year,  or  its  rank  in  the  current  cycle,  would  have  been  the 
remainder  of  the  divifion  when  that  year  was  divided  by 
19.  But  this  confideration  was  negle&ed  in  preparing  the 
table  of  the  Pafchal  full  moons,  which  was  accommodated 
to  the  hate  of  the  heavens  at  its  formation  : and,  oa 
reckoning  back,  it  was  found  that  the  firft  year  of  our  era 
corresponded  not  to  the  firlt,  but  to  the  fecond  year  of  t lie 
cycle  of  19  years.  Hence  the  golden  number  for  any  pro- 
pofed  year  will  be  found  by  this  rule  : “ Add  1 to  the 
year  and  divide  by  19  ; the  remainder  of  the  divifion  :s  the 
golden  number  fought  ; if  there  be  no  remainder,  the 
golden  number  is  19.”  The  only  ufe  of  the  golden  num- 
ber, in  the  new  or  reformed  calendar,  is  to  find  the  epa&. 

If  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  golden  number  for  the  year 
1808:  then  1809  being  divided  by  19,  the  remainder  of 
the  divifion  comes  out  to  be  4,  the  golden  number  for  that 
year.  In  the  fet  of  epa&s  in  ufe  tor  the  19th  century, 
it  will  be  found  that  III  correfponds  to  the  golden  num- 
ber 4 ; this  then  is  the  epa&  for  1808,  or  the  age  of  the 
moon  on  tiie  fir  It  of  January  180S,  according  to  the  calen- 
dar: whence  all  the  fail  moons  for  that  year  may  readily 
be  found. 

The  calendar  is  entirely  founded  on  the  mean  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  new  moons  computed  by  it 
would  have  coincided  with  the  mean  conjun&ions  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  if  its  epoch  had  coincided  with  the  aftro- 
nomical  epoch.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe:  the  aftro= 
ncmical  epoch  is  earlier  than  the  epoch  of  the  calendar,  and 
the  mean  conjunctions  of  the  fun  and  moon  precede  the  new 
moons  of  the  calendar. 

As  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years  fometimes  includes  five  leap- 
years,  and  fometimes  four,  it  isimpoffible  to  havea  correctable 
of  all  the  numbers,  unlefs  it  be  extended  to  four  times  19,  or  76 
years,  in  which  there  are  19  leap-years  without  a remainder. 
In  this  cafe,  however,  it  mud  be  adapted  to  the  old  ftyle, 
becaufe,  in  every  cultomary  year  not  divifible  by  4,  the 
regular  courfe  of  leap-years,  is  interrupted  in  the  new  ftyle, 
as  was  the  cafe  in  the  year  1800.  Mr.  Fergufon,  in  his 
“ Aftronomy,”  (p.  264 — 5.)  has  given  a table,  computed 
upon  the  regular  old  ftyle  plan,  of  the  mean  times  of  all  the 
new  moons  to  the  neareft  hour  for  76  years,  from  the  year 
of  Chrilt,  1724,  to  the  year  1800,  inclufive  : and  he  has 
alfo  (hewn  how  to  make  this  table  perpetual.  The  table  is 
here  fubjoined. 
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A Table,  (hewing  the  Times  of  all  the  Mean  Changes  of  the  Moon,  to  the  neareft  Hour,  through  four 
Periods,  or  76  Years.  M fignifies  Morning,  A,  Afternoon. 
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Table  of  the  Mean  New  Moons  concluded. 
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The  year  1.800  begins  a new  Cycle. 


This 


CYCLE. 


This  table  may  be  made  perpetual,  by  deducing  fix  hours 
from  the  time  of  new  moon  in  any  given  year  and  month 
from  1/24  to  1800,  in  order  to  have  the  time  of  new  moon 
in  any  year  and  month  7 6 years  afterward  ; or,  deducting 
12  hours  for  152  years,  18  hours  for  228  years,  and  24 
hours  for  304  years  i becaufe,  in  that  time  the  changes  of 
the  moon  anticipate  alrnoft  a complete  natural  day.  And 
if  the  like  number  of  hours  be  added -for  fo  many  years  part, 
we  (hall  have  the  mean  time  of  any  new  moon  already 
elapfed.  This  table  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  the  new  ftyle, 
for  any  time  to  come.  Thus,  becaufe  the  year  1724  in  this 
table  is  the  firft  year  of  the  cycle  for  which  it  is  made  ; if,  from 
any  year  of  Chrift  after  1800,  you  fubtradt  1723,  and  divide 
the  excefs  by  76,  the  quotient  will  (hew  how  many  entire  cy- 
cles of  76  years  are  elapfed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  cycle 
here  provided  for;  and  the  remainder  will  (hew  the  year  of  the 
current  cycle  anfwering  to  the  given  year  of  Chrift.  Hence, 
if  the  remainder  be  o,  you  muft  inftead  of  it  put  76,  and 
lefltn  the  quotient  by  unity.  Then,  look  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  the  table  for  che  number  in  your  remainder,  and 
again!!  it  you  will  find  the  times  of  all  the  mean  new  moons 
in  that  year  of  the  prefent  cycle.  And  whereas,  in  7 6 
Julian  years,  the  moon  anticipates  5 hours  52  minutes,  if 
thefe  hours  and  minutes  be  multiplied  by  the  quotient 
above  found;  the  produdt  fubtra&ed  from  the  times  in  the 
table  will  ieave  the  corredted  times  of  the  new  moons  to  the 
old  ftyle  ; which  may  be  reduced  to  the  new  ftyle,  thus  : — 
Divide  the  number  of  entire  hundreds  in  the  given  year 
of  Chrift  by  4,  multiply  this  quotient  by  3,  to  the  product 
add  the  remainder,  and  from  their  fum  fubtradt  two  : — this 
iaft  remainder  denotes  the  number  of  days  to  be  added  to 
the  times  above  corrected,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the 


new  ftyle.  The  reafon  is  this ; becaufe  every  400  years  of 
the  new  ftyle  gains  3 days  upon  the  old  ftyle,  one  of  which 
it  gains  in  each  of  the  centenary  years  fucceeding  that 
which  is  exadtly  divifible  by  4 without  a remainder  : but 
then,  when  vou  have  found  the  days  fo  gained,  2 rav.lt  be 
fubtradfed  from  this  number,  on  account  of  the  rectifications 
made  in  the  calendar  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  fince  by 
pope  Gregory.  It  muft  alfo  be  obler-ed,  that  the  addi- 
tional days  found,  as  above  directed,  do  not  take  place  in 
the  centenary  years,  which  are  not  multiples  of  4 till 
February  29th,  Old  Style,  for  on  that  begins  the  difference 
between  the  flyles  ; till  which  day,  therefore,  thofe  that 
were  added  in  the  preceding  years  muft  be  ufed.  E.  G.  Re- 
quired the  ??tean  time  of  new  moon  in  April,  A.  D.  180S, 
N.  S. 

From  1S08  take  1723,  and  the  remainder  85,  divided  by 
76,  gives  a quotient  1 and  remainder  9 ; againft  which,  in 
the  table,  is  April  13d  8h  A : and  fubtradling  from  it  f 5 2r 
X I,  the  above  quotient,  the  remainder  will  be  13d  21'  S', 
the  mean  time,  according  to  the  old  ftyle  ; then  the  quotient 
of  the  entire  hundreds  in  1808  divided  by  4 being  4,  and 
the  remainder  2,  multiply  4 by  3 ; add  the  produdl  12  to 
the  remainder  2,  the  fum  will  be  34,  from  which  fubtraft  2, 
and  the  remainder  32,  added  to  the  above  time,  old  ftyle, 
viz.  .13d  2h  8'  gives  23d  2h  8' A.  Hence,  it  appears,  that 
the  mean  time  of  new  moon  in  April,  3808,  New  Style,  is 
the  25th  day  at  8 minutes  pad  2 in  the  afternoon. 

If  11  days  be  added  to  the  time  of  any  new  moon  in  this 
table,  it  will  give  the  time,  according  to  the  new  ftyle,  till 
the  year  1800.  And  if  14  days,  18  hours,  22  minutes,  be 
added  to  the  meantime  of  new  moon,  in  either  ftyle,  it  will 
give  the  mean  time  of  next  full  moon  according  to  that  ftyle* 


Table  I.  Shewing  the  Golden  Number  (which  is  the  fame  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Style)  from  the  Chriftian  4Era  to  A.  D.  4000. 
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Table 


CYCLE. 


Table  II.  Shewing  the  number  of  Direftion,  for  finding  Eaftei 
Sunday  by  the  Golden  Number  and  Dominical  Letter. 
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This  Table  is  adapted  to  the  New  Style. 


Ufe  of  Table  I.  Find  the  even  hundreds  of  any  given 
year  at  the  left  hand,  and  take  the  odd  years  in  the  columns 
at  the  head  of  the  table  ; and  where  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical columns  meet,  you  will  have  the  golden  number  (which 
is  the  fame  both  in  old  and  new  ftyle)  for  the  given  year. 
E.  G.  Let  the  year  be  1808  ; and  having  found  1800  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  table,  look  for  8 at  the  top  ; under 
this  number,  and  even  with  1800,  we  find  4,  which  is  the 
golden  number  for  that  year.  See  Golden  Number,  and 
preceding  part  of  this  article. 

To  find  the  EpaB ; fee  Epact,  and  the  preceding  part 
of  this  article. 

Cycle  of  the  Moon , or  Lunar  Cycle,  a period  of  19  folar 
years  ; equivalent  to  19  lunar  years, and  7 intercalary  months, 
which  was  thought  to  contain  exactly  6940  days,  or  235 
fvnodical  months  ; in  which  time  the  new  and  full  moons 
aid  her  other  afpefts,  are  fuppofed  to  return  to  the  fame  day 
of  the  Julian  year. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  Metonlc  period.  (See  the  preceding 

article-)  . 

Cycle  of  the  Sun,  or  Solar  Cycle,  is  a period  of  28 
years,  after  which  the  days  of  the  month  return  to  the 
fame  davs  of  the  week. 

In  order  to  conned  the  days  of  the  week  with  the  days 
of  the  year,  the  firft  (even  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  chofen 
to  mark  the  feveral  days  of  the  week  : and  they  are  difpofed 
in  fuch  a manner  for  every  year,  that  the  letter  A fhall  tland  for 
the  ift.  day  of  January  ; the  letter  B for  the  fecond  day  ; the 
letter  C for  the  third  ; and  fo  on  ; the  feven  letters  being  con- 
flantly  repeated  in  their  order  through  all  the  days  of  the  year. 
It  is  plain,  from  this  difpofition,  that  the  fame  letter  will 
anfwer  to  Sunday,  or  any  other  day  of  the  week, 
throughout  the  whole  year.  The  letter  which  Hands  for 
Sunday,  in  any  year,  is  called  the  dominical  letter  for  that 
year. 

This  cycle  has  no  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  fun,  as 
its  name  would  feem  to  import.  It  has  derived  its  appel- 
lation from  the  Latin  name  of  Sunday,  Dies  Soils  ; the 
chief  ufe  of  this  cycle  being  to  find  the  dominical  letters, 
or  the  days  of  the  year  that  anfwer  to  Sunday. 

A common  year  of  365  days  contains  52  weeks  and  1 
day  : ihen.ee  it  follows,  that  the  firft  and  laft  days  of  a com- 
mon year  fall  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week,  and  anfwer  to 
the  fame  letter.  Becaufe  the  firft  day  of  every  year  is  re- 
presented by  the  letter  A,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  firft  day  of 
a common  year  be  Monday,  the  feventh  day  will  be  Sunday, 
and  the  dominical  letter  for  that  year  will  be  G : the  fol- 
lowing year  will  begin  with  Tuefday,  and  the  fixth  day  of 
the  year  will  be  Sunday,  to  which  the  letter  F correfponds  : 


if  this  fecond  year  be  a common  one,  the  third  year  will 
begin  with  Wednefday,  and  the  fifth  day  of  the  year  will  be 
Sunday,  and  the  dominical  letter  will  now  be  E.  Thus,  if 
all  the  years  were  common  ones,  the  feveral  letters,  taken  iu 
a retrograde  order,  would  fucceflively  (land  for  Sunday,  and 
the  cycle  of  the  dominical  letters  would  be  completed  iu 
feven  years,  after  which  the  letters  would  return  again  in 
the  fame  order.  But  this  fimple  arrangement  is  difturbed 
by  the  biffextile,  or  leap  years,  each  of  which  contains  53 
weeks  and  two  days.  In  order  to  corredl  the  effeft  of  the 
intercalation,  and  to  caufe  the  fame  letters  to  fall  on  the 
fame  days  of  the  month,  after  the  29th  of  February,  that 
they  would  have  done  if  no  intercalation  had  taken  place, 
the  whole  feries  of  letters  mull  be  fhifted  forward  a day- 
after  the  29th  of  February  : and  thus  every  leap  year  has 
two  dominical  letters ; the  one  to  be  ufed  before  the  inter- 
calary day,  and  the  other,  which  always  {lands  before  the 
firft  in  the  order  of  the  letters,  to  be  ufed  for  the  reft  of  the 
year.  It  now  appears  that  there  are  five  different  domi- 
nical letters,  all  Handing  next  one  another  in  a retrograde 
order,  required  for  every  period  of  four  years  : and  as  it  is 
eafy  to  prove  that  no  more  than  feven  fuch  combinations  of 
five  letters  can  poffibly  be  formed,  it  follows  that,  in  28 
years,  all  thefe  combinations  will  be  exhaulled,  the  domi- 
nical letters  will  be  again  renewed  in  the  fame  order  as  be- 
fore, and  the  days  of  the  month  will  return  to  the  fame 
days  of  the  week. 

If  the  contrivers  of  this  cycle  had  confulted  fimpiicity  and 
convenience,  they  would  have  made  the  feries  of  cycles 
to  commence  with  the  Chriftian  era.  This  conlideraticn 
has  been  negle&ed,  and  the  firft  year  of  our  era  is  found 
to  correfpond  to  the  10th  of  the  folar  cycle.  Hence  is 
derived  this  rule  for  finding  the  rank  of  any  propofed  year 
in  the  current  cycle  of  28  years.  “ Add  9 to  the  propofed 
year,  divide  the  fum  by  28,  and  the  remainder  of  the  divifion 
is  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle  ; if  there  be  no  remainder,  the 
propofed  year  is  the  28th  year  of  the  cycle.”  It  will 
readily  be  obferved  that  the  firft  year  of  every  cycle  is':a  kap 
year,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  a centurial  year,  when  the.intcr» 
calary  day  is  omitted. 

The  following  table  (hews  the  difpofition  of  the  letters  in 
the  folar  cycle  for  100  years,  beginning  with  i8oo1  i 
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The  year  of  the  cycle  for  1808,  found  bv  the  preceding  rupted  by  the  omiflion  of  the  intercalary  day,  and  a new 
rule,  is  25  ; to  which  the  dominical  letters  C B correfpond.  table  mult  be  conftru&ed.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  only  ne- 
Hence,  this  year,  which  is  a leap  year,  began  on  Friday,  cellary  to  move  the  letters  in  the  preceding  table  one  place 
and  will  end  or.  Saturday.  ' forward  ; fo  that  the  letters  for  the  four  firft  years  of  the  cycle 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  ttfe  of  this  table  for  the  year  will  be  F E,  D,  C,  B : and,  becaufe  the  year  2000  is  a bif- 
jg00,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  : the  year  of  the  fextile  year,  the  order  of  the  letters  will  not  be  again  interrupt- 
cycle* for  1800  is  17,  to  which  the  liters  F and  E corre-  ed  till  2100,  and  fo  long  will  the  new  table  continuein  force, 
fpond  ; but  1800  being  a common  year,  the  letter  E is  the  Thfi  dominical  letter  may  be  ealily  found  for  any  year 
dominical  letter  throughout  the  whole  year.  either  before  or  after  the  Chriftian  era,  by  the  following 

In  the  year  1900,  the  order  of  the  letters  will  be  inter-  tables : 
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BLE  IV. 

Shewing  the  Dominical  Letters,  Old 

Style,  for  4200  Years  after  the  Chriltian  ^Era. 

AfterChrift. 

Hundreds  of  Years. 
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400 
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Table  III.  Shewing  the  Dominical  Letters,  01c 
Style,  for  4200  Years  before  the  Chriltian  ./Era. 

Bet 

. Chriit. 

Hundreds  of  Years. 

Years  lefs 
than  an 
Hundred. 

0 
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[400 
2 100 
2800 
3500 

IOC 
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Table  V.  The  Dominical  Let- 
ter, New  Style,  for  4000  Years 
after  the  Chriftian  -TEra. 

AfterChrift. 

Hundreds  of  Years. 

Years  lefs 
than  an 
Hundred. 
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has  always  two  dominical  letters,  the  change  taking  place 
at  the  end  of  February.  If  the  dominical  letters  were 
wanted  for  the  fame  year,  old  ftyle,  they  will  be. found  by 
Table  IV.  to  be  E D.  But  to  find  the  dominical  letter 
for  anv  year  before  Chrift,  fubtrad  i from  that  year,  and 
proceed  to  find  it,  as  before,  by  Table  III.  E.  G.  Let  it 
be  required  to  find  the  dominical  letter  for  the  585m  year 
before  the  firft  year  of  Chrift,  look  for  500  at  the' head  of 
Table  III.  and  for  84  at  the  left  hand  ; and  in  the  meeting 
of  the  columns  you  find  F E the  dominical  letter,  indicating 
that  year  to  have  been  leap-year. 

The  following  table  ferves  for  finding  the  day  ot  the 
month  anfwering  to  any  day  of  the  week  ; or  the  day  of 
the  week  anfwering  to  any  day  of  the  month,  for  any  year 
paft  or  to  come. 


Table  VI.  Shewing  the  Days  of  the  Months  for 
both  Styles  by  the  Dominical  Letters. 


Ufe  of  the  Tables.  In  Table  III.  or  IV.  for  Old  Style 
< - Table  V.  for  New  Style,  look  for  the  hundreds  of  years 
ct  the  bead  of  the  table,  and  for  the  odd  years,  neceffary 
:or  completing  the  given  year,  at  the  left  hand;  and  where 
:he  columns  meet,  you  have  the  dominical  letter  defired. 
Suppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  dominical  letter  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1808,  New  Style,  look  for  1800  at  the 
head  of  Table  V.  and  for  8 at  the  left  hand  of  the  fame 
table  ; and  ia  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of  the  two 
columns,  we  find  C B,  which  are  the  dominical  letters  for 
that  year,  and  {hew  that  it  is  leap-year ; becaufe  leap-year 
Vol.  X. 


Week  Day. 
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9 
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16 
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27 
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10 
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16 

18 
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/ 
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I3 

H 

*5 
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20 

21 

22 

27 

28 

29 

3 

4 

5 

10 
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18 

w 

December  31 

24 

25 

26 

3 1 

1 

8 

7 

9 

14 

i5 

16 

May  3 1 

2 1 

22 

23 

28 

29 

3° 

4 

5 

6 

11 

12 

1 3 

June  30 

18 

19 

20 

25 

26 

27 
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F 
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5 

6 

7 ; 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

18 

19 

20 

21 

25 

26 

27 

28 
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2 

3 

4 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
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17 

18 

22 

23 

24 

2.5 

29 

30 
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7 
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12 

13 
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19 

20 

21 

22 

26 

2 7 

28 

29 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

16 

J7 

18 

19 

23 

24 

25 

26 

3° 

31 

— 

X 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

13 

14 

*5 

16 

20 

2 1 

22 

23 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

1 i 

12 

13 

17 

18 

19 

20 

24 

25 

26 

27 

3 1 

X 

2 

3 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14 

16 

17 

21 

22 

23 

24 

28 

29 

3° 

Ufc  of  the  Table.  Having  found  the  dominical  letter  for 
the  given  year,  enter  Table  VI.  with  the  dominical  letter 
at  the  head  ; and  under  it,  all  the  days  in  that  column  are 
Sundays,  in  the  divifions  of  the  months ; thofe  in  the  next 
column  to  the  right  hand  are  Mondays ; thofe  of  the  next 
are  Tuefdayrs,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  column  under  G ; from 
which  go  .back  to  the  column  under  A,  and  proceed  as 
before.  Thus,  m the  year  18&8,  the  dominical  letters  in 
4 S new 
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new  ftyle  are  C B 5 then  all  the’  days  under  C are  Sundays, 
thofe  under  D are  Mondays,  & c.  to  that  year  as  far  as 
Feb,  28  ; and  thofe  under  B are  Sundays  for  the  reft  of 
the  year,  and  thofe  under  C are  Mondays,  &c.  If  it  be 
required  to  find  the  day  of  the  week  anfwering  to  any  day 
of  the  month,  it  may  be  eafily  had  from  the  fame  table  by 
the  letter  that  Hands  at  the  top  of  the  column  in  which  the 
given  day  of  the  months  is  found.  Thus,  the  letter  that 
ftands  over  the  28th  of  May  is  A,  and  in  the  year  585,  B.  C. 
the  dominical  letters  were  found  to  be  FE,  which,  being 
a leap-year,  and  E taking  place  from  the  24th  of  February 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  (fee  Bissextile),  fhews  by  the 
table  that  the  25th  of  May  was  Sunday;  and,  therefore, 
the  28th  muft  have  been  Wednefday.  Hence,  as  it  is  faid 
that  the  famous  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  foretold  by  Thales,  by 
which  a peace  was  brought  about  between  the  Medcs  and 
Lydians,  happened  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  the  585th  year 
B.  C.,  it  fell  on  a Wednefday.  See  Dominical  Letter. 

Cycle  of  Indiclion , or  The  Indicium,  is  a period  of  15 
years,  continually  renewed  like  the  other  cycles. 

This  cycle  is  merely  chronological,  and  has  no  reference 
to  aftronomy.  It  was  introduced  at  Rome  under  the  em- 
perors, and  it  began  in  the  year  312  of  our  era.  Authors 
are  very  much  divided  in  regard  to  the  purpofe  which  this 
cycle  was  intended  to  ferve,  and  even  in  regard  to  the  time  it 
was  firft  introduced.  The  times  for  the  payment  of  certain 
taxes,  or  tributes,  feem  to  have  been  regulated  by  it. 

We  may  fuppofe  the  feries  of  indiftions  to  have  com- 
menced three  years  before  our  era,  and  then  the  rank  of 
any  propofed  year  in  the  current  circle  will  be  found  by 
this  rule  : “ add  3 to  the  given  year,  and  divide  by  15  ; 

the  remainder  of  the  divilion  is  the  year  of  the  indidtion  : if 
there  be  no  remainder,  15  i3  the  year  of  the  indidlion.” 

Thus,  if  the  year  1808  be  propofed,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  year  of  the  indidf ion  is  1 1 . 

The  Julian  period  is  a fpace  of  7980  years,  obtained  by 
multiplying  together  the  numbers  28,  19,  and  15,  which 
are  the  years  in  the  lunar  and  folar  cycles,  and  the  indidtion. 
This  period  was  firft  propofed  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  in  1583, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  into  chronology  a language 
at  once  uniform  and  free  from  uncertainty.  The  principle 
by  which  tliefe  advantages  are  obtained  is  fimple  and  not 
difficult  to  prove  ; namely,  that  there  is  only  one  number, 
lefs  than  798°)  which,  being  feparately  divided  by  28,  19, 
and  15,  will  leave  three  propofed  remainders.  Hence,  it 
follows,  that  when  the  ranks  of  any  propofed  year  in  the 
three  cycles  are  known,  the  place  of  that  year,  in  the  Julian 
period,  will  be  thence  determined.  Thus,  every  year  in  this 
long  period  is  marked  by  peculiar  chandlers,  that  diftinguifh 
it  from  all  other  years.  The  chronology  of  events,  prior  to 
the  Chriltian'era,  is  often  not  a little  perplexed  ; both  be- 
caufe authors  make  ufe  of  the  Julian  years  now  employed, 
and  becaufe  the  epochs  from  which  they  reckon  are,  in 
many  inftances,  arbitrary  and  hypothetical.^  On  this  ac- 
count, there  is  much  advantage  derived  from  reducing  the 
principal  epochs  made  ufe  of  in  ancient  hiftory  to  the  cor- 
refpondent  years  of  the  Julian  period,  by  which  means  their 
relative  places  are  clearly  fixed,  without  danger  of  ambiguity. 

The  Julian  period  has  given  occafion  to  the  propofing  of 
an  arithmetical  queftion,  for  the  purpofe  of  finding  the  rank 
which  any  given  year  holds  in  it.  To  do  this,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  determine  a number,  which,  when  feparately  divided 
by  28,  19,  and  15,  ffiall  leave  three  given  remainders  : a 
problem  which,  in  general,  is  indeterminate,  but  admits  of 
only  one  anfwer,  when  the  reftri&ions  arifing  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe  are  taken  into  view.  This  problem  ha3 
been  often  refolved,  and  is  attended  with  no  difficulty  on 


this  account,  we  ffiall  be  content  with  inferting  a rule,  with- 
out flopping  to  give  the  inveftigation  of  it.  Let  l denote 
the  rank  of  the  propofed  year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  S its  rank 
in  the  folar  cycle,  and  i its  rank  in  that  of  the  indictions ; 
then,  having  found  the  value  of  the  expreffion,42oo  x / 
4845  x S +6916  x i,  let  it  be  divided  by  7980,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  divifion  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
required. 

For  the  firft  year  of  our  era,  / = 2,  S = 10,  and  i = 4 ; 
and  hence  that  year  is  found  to  corrtfpond  to  the  4714th  of 
the  Julian  period. 

This  period  commenced  710  years  before  the  fuppofed 
year  of  the  creation,  or,  as  Ufher  Rates  it,  4004  years  B.C, 
At  no  later  period  than  this  could  all  the  cycles  begin  to- 
gether, and  it  is  not  yet  completed  ; and  therefore  it  in. 
eludes  all  other  cycles,  periods,  and  eras.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  4713th  year  of  this  period  was  the  Dionyfian  or  vulgar 
era  of  Chrift’s  birth  ; and  consequently  the  firft  year  of  his 
age,  according  to  that  account,  coincided  with  the  47x4th 
year  of  the  faid  period.  Therefore,  if  to  the  current  year 
of  Chrift;  we  add  4713,  the  fum  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period.  And  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  cor- 
refponding  to  any  given  year  before  the  firll  year  of  Chrift, 
fubtraft  the  number  of  that  given  year  from  4714,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

Cycle  of  Eafter , Great  PaJ'chal  Cycle , called  alfo  the 
ViBorian  or  Dionyfian  Period,  is  the  product  of  the  folar  and 
lunar  cycles,  or  of  28  and  19,  comprehending  532  years. 
If  the  new  moons  did  not  anticipate  upon  this  cycle,  Eafter- 
day  would  be  always  the  Sunday  next  after  the  full  moon 
which  follows  the  21ft  of  March.  But  on  account  of  this 
anticipation,  which  was  not  duly  regarded  before  the  altera- 
tion of  the  ttyle,  the  eccleiiaftical  Eafter  has  been  feveral 
times,  within  the  laft  century,  a week  different  from  the 
true  Eajler  : an  inconvenience  which  is  now  remedied  by 
making  the  table  which  was  ufed  for  finding  Eafter  for  ever,. 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  of  no  longer  ufe  than  the 
lunar  difference  from  the  new  ftyle  will  allow.  The  earlieft 
Eafter  poffible  is  the  22d  of  March,  and  the  lateft  the  25th 
of  April.  Within  thefe  limits  are  35  days,  and  the  number 
belonging  to  each  of  them  is  called  the  Number  of  Direc- 
tion ; becaufe  it  ferves  to  find  the  time  of  Eafter  for  any 
given  year.  In  order  to  find  this  number  of  direction,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  ftyle,  firft  find  the  dominical  letter,  and 
then  the  golden  number  for  the  given  year  ; then  enter 
Table  II.  with  the  dominical  letter  at  the  left  hand, 
and  the  golden  number  at  the  top  ; and  where  the  ho- 
rizontal and  vertical  columns  meet  is  the  number  of  direc- 
tion for  that  year:  which  number,  added  to  the  21ft  day  of 
March,  fhews  on  what  day  either  of  March  or  April  Eafter 
Sunday  falls  in  that  year.  E.  G.  The  dominical  letters  for 
the  year  1808  are  C B,  and  the  golden  number  i3  4,  and 
the  number  of  direction,  correfponding  to  thefe,  is  27  ; 
which,  reckoned  from  the  21ft  of  March,  gives  the  17th  of 
April  for  Eafter  Sunday. 

Cycles,  in  Harmonics , are  certain  determinate  periods 
or  feries  of  pulfes  or  vibrations,  excited  in  the  air  by  the 
confonance  of  two  mufical  founds. 

Dr.  Smith  (Harmonics,  p.  56.)  diftinguiffies  thefe,  iff, 
into fimple  cycles,  when  the  leaft  terms  of  the  ratio  expreffing 
a fmall  interval  differ  but  by  1 ; 2d,  complex  cycles,  when  the 
leaft  terms  of  fuch  a confonance  differ  by  more  than  unity  ; 
3d, Jhort  cycles,  formed  by  the  pulfes  of  perfect  confonances, 
or  inch  whofe  ratios  are  expreffed  in  fmall  numbers ; and, 
4th,  long  cycles,  of  the  pulfes  of  imperfeft  unifons,  or  other 
confonances,  which  are  not  e:&preffible  but  by  high  or  furd 
numbers, 
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In  his  feventh  proportion,  Dr.  Smith  demonstrates, u that 
in  going  from  either  end  to  the  middle  of  any  fimple  cycle, 
or  period  of  the  pulfes  of  imperfeft  unifons,  the  alternate 
lefTer  intervals  between  the  fucceffive  pulfes  increafe  uni- 
formly, and  are  proportional  to  their  diftances  from  that 
end  ; and  at  any  diftances  from  it  lefs  than  half  the  fimple 
cycle  or  period,  are  lefs  than  half  the  leffer  of  the  two  vi- 
brations of  the  imperfedt  unifons  :”  from  whence  he  deduces 
as  corollaries,  T.  “ That  any  fimple  cycle  or  period  of  the 
pulfes  of  imperfedt  unifons  contains  one  more  of  the  quicker 
than  of  the  flower  vibrations.”  z.  “ The  leffer  intervals 
that  lie  nearelt  to  the  periodical  points,  and  the  points  of 
coincidence,  are  lefs  than  any  of  the  red.”  3.  “ Some  of 
the  alternate  leffer  intervals  of  the  pulfes  of  imperfedt  unifons 
are  the  differences  of  equal  numbers  of  their  vibrations, 
counted  from  the  neared  coincident  pulfes  ; and  others  are 
the  differences  of  equal  numbers  of  the  fame  part  or  parts  of 
their  Angle  vibrations,  counted  from  the  neared  periodical 
point.”  4.  “ If  the  vibrations  of  two  couples  of  imperfedt 
unifons,  or  of  any  two  confonances,  be  proportional,  the 
periods  and  cycles  of  their  pulfes,  whether  fimple  or  com- 
plex, will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  homologous  vibrations.” 
3,  “ The  length  of  the  period  of  the  lead  imperfections,  in 
any  coufonance  of  imperfect  unifons,  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  period  of  its  pulfes.”  At  page  69,  the  following  is  de- 
duced as  one  of  the  corollaries  to  his  eighth  propoiition  ; 
viz..  “ The  impetfedt  Ihort  cycle  of  any  imperfedt  con- 
fonance  contains  equal  numbers  of  the  flower  and  quicker 
vibrations  of  the  imperfedt  unifons,  from  whence  it  is  de- 
rived.” 

If  R and  r be  the  lead  integers  in  the  ratio  of  the  interval 
between  any  two  founds,  and  V and  v reprefent  the  times 
of  their  Angle  vibrations,  refpedtively  ; then  will  the  length 
of  the  cycle  of  times  between  the  fucceffive  coincidences  of 
the  pulfes  of  V and  ■ybe  rV  or  R v : becaufe  thefe  multiples 
of  V and  v are  the  lead  of  any  which  can  be  equal ; R 
and  r being  prime  to  each  other. 

Alfo,  if  S and  s be  the  lead  integers  of  another  con- 
fonance,  whofe  vibrations  are  V and  x ; then  the  length 
of  its  cycle  is  s V or  S x. 

Hence  the  length  of  the  cycle  of  V and  v,  is  to  that  of 
V and  x,  as  r to  s ; that  is,  confonances  which  have  a com- 
mon found  o»“  vibration,  V,  have  the  lengths  of  their 
cycles  proportional  to  the  numerators  of  the  fradtions 
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v,  — V = x,  expreffing  the  times  of  the  Angle  vi- 


brations  of  the  other  founds.  Harm.  p.  22. 

Suppofing  the  vibrations,  V and  v,  of  imperfedt  ur.i- 
fons  to  be  incommenfurable,  or  V : v ::  P p •.  P q-,  and  x 
to  be  an  indeterminate  vibration,  and  V : x : m : n.  Then 
if  the  ratios  of  the  indeterminate  numbers,  m,  n,  be  fuppofed 
to  approach  gradually  to  the  given  ratio  of  P p to  V q • 
though  the  length,  sV  or  tux,  of  the  indeterminate  cycle 
of  the  pulfes  of  V and  x increafe  without  limits,  neverthe- 


lefs  the  length 
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x,  of  the  indeterminate  pe- 
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riod  of  their  pulfes  tends  gradually  to  a determinate  limit, 
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_-V  = —=r~—  —v.  And  this  is  the  period  of  the 
P p — P q a / p — V q 

pulfes  of  the  incommenfurable  vibrations,  V,  v,  which  ex- 
cites the  determinate  fenfation  of  this  imperfedt  unifon,  be 
the  complex  cycle  of  their  pulfes  ever  fo  long,  infinite,  or  im- 
poffible.  The  dodtor  adds,  at  page  102,  “ I fay,  deter- 
minate fenfation  ; for  though  the  alternate  leffer  intervals  of 
the  pulfes  in  the  feveral  fucceffive  periods  of  V and  v , even 


when  coovmenfurate,  are  not  precifely  equal,  yet  it  is  hlghl? 
probable  that  the  ear  could  not  diftinguilh  a repetition  of 
any  one  period  from  the  fuccefiion  of  them  all,  and  feems 
agreeable  to  experience,  in  obferving  the  identity  of  the 
tone  of  imperfedt  unifons  held  out  upon  an  organ.” 

CYCLIDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  vermes,  invifible 
to  the  naked  eye,  of  a Ample  form,  pellucid,  flat,  and  or- 
bicular or  oval.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  vegetable  infu- 
fions. 

Species. 

Bulla.  Orbicular  and  tranfparent.  Mull.  Cyciidium 
cot  pore  orbiculi  fub-fufeo,  Hill. 

Found  in  infufions  of  hay.  Its  colour  is  white  and  pel- 
lucid, with  the  margin  rather  dark ; and  its  motion  flow  and 
circular. 

Milium.  Elliptical  and  cryftalline.  Mull. 

Obferved  in  vegetable  infufions  ; its  texture  appears  mem- 
branaceous, and  is  marked  with  a line  through  the  whole 
length. 

Pediculus.  Oval  and  convex,  beneath  flat.  Mull* 
Goeze,  &c. 

Difcovered  by  Trembley  on  the  arms  of  the  hydra  fufea  ; 
the  colour  is  white  and  gelatinous  ; with  both  extremities 
depreffed  and  truncated,  or  fometimes  one  of  them  cleft. 

Nucleus.  Oval  ; pofterior  part  acuimnated.  Mull. 

Reicmbles  a grape-feed  ; the  inteffines  are  vifible,  and  the 
fore  and  hind  part  at  each  fide  are  dark.  Found  in  vege- 
table infufions. 

Rostratum.  Oval  ; the  anterior  part  ending  in  a point. 
Miill.  Spallanz. 

This  fpecies  is  pellucid  and  finooth,  with  a blue  canal 
within  branching  into  two  arms,  and  two  tranfverfe  blue 
lines  juft  beneath  the  middle  of  the  bodyr. 

Radians.  Ovate,  with  diftindtly  vifible  inteftines. 
Hermann.  Cyciidium  corpore  elliptic 0 , Hill,  Spallanzani, 
& c. 

Pellucid,  with  a blackilh  margin,  and  tranfparent  vefi- 
cular  inteftines  enclofed  in  a blueifh  pellicle. 

Glaucoma.  Oval,  with  the  inteftines  hardly  vifible. 
Miill. 

Found  in  water  which  had  bees  kept  in  a ftagnant  ftate 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  ; it  is  pellucid,  and  membrana- 
ceous, with  tranfparent  green ifh-bl ue  inteftines ; the  margin 
fometimes  blackilh. 

Cyclidium,  a fpecies  of  Trichoda  and  alfo  of  Cer- 
caria  ; which  fee  lefpedtively. 

CYCLISCUS,  (from  y.vxXo ?,  circulus,)  an  inftrument  in 
form  of  a half-mcon  ; ufed  by  the  furgeons  to  ferape  the 
fkull,  in  fradtures  of  that  part. 

CYCLOGASTER,  in  Ichthyology , the  Cyclopterus 
Liparis  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

CYCLOGRAPH,  in  PraBical  Geometry , an  inftrument 
contrived,  as  its  name  imports,  for  defending  the  arcs  of 
circles,  and  applicable  to  other  ufeful  purpofes.  This  in- 
ftrument ( Plate  IV.  Geometry,  fig.  1.)  is  compofed  of  five 
rulers  : four  of  them,  D E,  DF,  G-  E,  and  G F,  forming 
a trapezium,  are  moveable  on  the  joints,  D,  E,  F,  and  G ; 
the  fifth  ruler,  1)  I,  paffes  under  the  joint  D,  and  through 
a focket  carrying  the  oppofite  joint  G.  The  diftances  from 
the  centre  of  the  joint  D,  to  that  of  the  joints  E and  F, 
are  exadtly  equal,  as  are  the  diftances  from  G to  the  fame 
joints.  The  rulers,  D E and  D F,  pafs  beyond  the  joints,. 
E and  F,  where  a roller  is  fixed  to  each  ; the  rollers  are 
fixed  upon  their  axes,  which  move  freely,  but  fteadily  on 
pivots,  fo  as  to  admit  of  no  fbake  by  which  the  inclination 
of  the  axes  can  be  varied.  The  ruler,  ID#  paffing  beyone 
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the  joint  D,  carries  a third  roller  A,  like  the  others,  whole 
axis  lies  precifely  in  the  direftion  of  that  ruler ; the  axes  of 
B and  C extend  to  K and  L. 

A fcale  is  put  on  the  ruler  D I,  from  H to  G,  fhewing, 
by  the  pofition  of  the  focket,  G,  thereon,  the  length  of  the 
radius  of  the  arc  in  inches,  that  would  be  defcribed  by  the 
end  I,  in  that  pofition  of  the  trapezium.  When  the  focket, 
G,  is  brought  to  the  end  of  the  fcale  near  I,  the  axes  of 
the  two  rollers  B and  C,  the  ruler  D I,  and  the  axis  of  the 
oiler  A,  are  precifely  parallel;  and  in  this  pofition,  the 
end  I,  or  any  other  point  in  D I,  will  defcribe  ftraight  lines 
•at  right  angles  to  D I ; but  on  Aiding  the  focket,  G,  to- 
wards H,  an  inclination  is  given  to  the  axes  of  B and  C,  fo 
as  to  tend  to  feme  point  in  the  line  I D,  continued  beyond 
D,  whofe  diltance  from  I is  Aiewn  by  the  fcale. 

A proper  focket,  for  holding  a pen  or  tracer,  is  made  to 
put  on  the  end  I,  for  the  purpofe  of  deferibing  arcs ; and 
another  is  made  for  fixing  on  any  part  of  the  ruler  D I,  for 
the  more  convenient  defpription  of  concentric  arcs,  where  a 
number  are  wanted. 

It  is  plain  from  this  defeription,  that  the  middle  ruler, 
DI,  in  this  inftrument,  is  a true  oblique  ruler,  by  which 
lines  may  be  drawn  tending  to  a point,  whofe  diflance 
from  I is  fhewn  by  the  pofition  of  the  focket,  G,  on  the 
fcale  ; and  the  inftrument  is  made  fufficiently  large,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  this  purpofe  as  well  as  the  other. 

In  this  inftrument  the  part,  intended  to  be  ufed  in  draw- 
* ing  lines,  lies  within  the  trapezium,  which  on  that  account 

is  made  large ; but  this  is  not  neceffary.  Fig.  a.  exhibits 
another  inftrument  of  a fimilar  kind,  in  which  the  trapezium 
may  be  made  much  fmailer,  and  confequently  lefs  cumber- 
fome. 

DBEC  reprefents  fuch  a trapezium,  rollers,  focket, 
and  fcale  as  above  defcribed,  but  much  fmailer.  Here  the 
ruler,  E D,  is  continued  a fufficient  length  beyond  D,  as 
to  A,  where  the  third  roller  is  fixed  ; a pen  or  tracer  may 
be  fitted  to  the  end  E,  or  made  to  Aide  between  D and  A, 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  arcs.  Adams’s  Geometrical 
and  Graphical  Effays,  p.  15 1,  &c. 

CYCLOID.  If  a circle,  EPF  (Jig.  I.),  be  made 
to  roll  along  a right  line,  A B,  in  the  fame  plane  with  the 
circle,  until  a fixed  point,  as  P in  the  circumference,  which 
at  firlt  touched  the  right  line  at  A,  comes  to  touch  it  again 
at  B,  after  an  entire  revolution  ; then  the  curve,  traced 
upon  the  plane  by  the  point  P,  is  called  a cycloid.  This 
genefis  is  familiarly  illuftrated  by  the  tra£L  made  in  the  air 
by  a nail  in  a coach-wheel ; a traft  which  would  be  a per- 
fect cycloid,  could  we  fuppofe  fuch  a motion  to  be  quite 
free  from  all  the  irregularities  to  which  it  is  fubjeft.  The 
fame  curve  is  fometimes  called  a trochoid ; and,  by  the 
French  mathematicians,  a roulette. 

The  cycloid  is  not  a curve  of  great  antiquity.  Cardinal 
Cufa,  about  1454,  and  a perfon  whom  Dr.  Wallis  names 
Carolus  Bovi'lus,  in  15CO,  in  fearching  for  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  both  thought  of  rolling  a circle  along  a right 
line,  with  the  view  of  marking  off  a part  equal  to  the  peri- 
phery : but  as  they  neither  paid  any  particular  attention  to 
the  curve  traced  by  a fixed  point  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  nor  gave  a name  to  the  line  fo  defcribed,  their  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  cycloid,  although  it  is  afferted  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  feems  to  reft  on  very  flender  foundations.  It  ap- 
pears from  a letter  written  by  Galileo  to  Torricelli,  that 
the  former  of  thefe  celebrated  men  is  more  juftly  to  be 
eonfidered  as  the  inventor  of  this  curve,  which  he  began  to 
contemplate  about  1 $99,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
a cycloid,  that  it  ftill  bears.  He  informs  us,  that  the  fhape 
©f  the  cycloid  feemed  to  him  to  be  very  proper  for  the  arches 


of  a bridge.  He  likewife  made  fame  attempts  to  difeover 
the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  curve  to  the  area  of  the 
generating  circle.  In  thefe  attempts  he  was  not  fu'ccefsful ; 
but  the  method  which  he  employed,  as  related  by  Torri- 
celli, if  it  reflect  little  credit  on  the  geometrical  invention  of 
Galileo,  deferves  at  leaf!  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
Angularity.  Having  chofen  fome  fubftance  of  an  equable 
thickntfs  and  uniform  texture,  he  cut  it  in  the  fhape  of  a 
cycloid,  and  then,  by  weighing  it,  he  tried  to  difeover  the 
proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  curve  to  the  furface  of  the 
generating  circle. 

The  invention  of  the  cycloid  is  likewife  aferibed,  by  the 
French  writers,  to  Merfenne,  who,  without  knowing  that 
the  fame  curve  had  already  been  noticed  by  Galileo,  is  faid 
to  have  remarked  it  about  16J5,  when  confidering  the  mo- 
tion of  a wheel.  It  is  certain  that  Merfenne  firft  drew  the 
attention  of  mathematicians  to  this  curve.  He  propofed  the 
problem  concerning  the  area  of  the  cycloid  to  Roberval,  who 
appears  to  have  difcovered,  about  1634,  that  the  whole  area 
was  equal  to  three  times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle. 
The  determining  of  the  tangents  of  the  fame  curve,  at  that 
time  a problem  of  no  little  difficulty,  was  accomplifhed  by 
Des  Cartes  and  Fermat.  Merfenne,  who  carried  on  a cor- 
refpondence  with  moft  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  in- 
formed Galileo  of  the  problems  concerning  the  cycloid, 
which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  mathema- 
ticians : and,  by  this  channel,  the  fame  curve  came  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  confideration  in  Italy.  Torricelli  refolved  the 
problem  concerning  the  area  of  the  curve  ; and  Vivians 
found  the  method  of  drawing  tangents  to  it : and  thefe  dif- 
coveries  were  communicated  to  the  public  in  an  appendix  to 
the  works  of  Torricelli,  printed  in  1644.  On  this  occafion, 
a keen  conteflation  arofe  between  Roberval  and  Torricelli 
concerning  the  originality  of  the  difeoveries  made  in  Italy. 
The  inveftigations  of  the  French  mathematicians  were  cer- 
tainly prior  in  point  of  time  ; but,  although  they  were 
handed  about  among  the  learned  in  France,  they  were  not 
given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  prefs : and 
there  appears  to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarilm  made  by  Roberval,  which  the  original  term  of  the 
demonftrations  of  Torricelli  likewife  helps  to  refute. 

Pafcal,  under  the  feigned  name  of  JDettonville,  in  1658, 
propofed  fome  problems  concerning  the  cycloid  to  the  con- 
temporary mathematicians  ; and  he  engaged  to  give  certain 
prizes  to  fuch  as  ftiould  refolve  them  againft  a limited  time. 
In  thefe  problems  it  was  required  to  find  the  dimenfions  of 
the  fegments  of  the  cycloid,  and  of  the  folids  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  thefe  fegments,  and  to  determine  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  fame  fpaces  and  folids : all  matters  of  the 
greateft  difficulty,  and  within  the  reach  of  mathematicians 
of  the  firft  rank  only.  On  this  occafion,  many  curious  dif- 
eoveries were  made.  Huyghens  found  out  the  exaft  quad- 
rature of  a definite  portion  of  the  cycloid  ; and  Wren  dif- 
covered the  redlification  of  its  arcs.  But  there  were  only 
two  competitors,  who,  having  eonfidered  all  the  problems 
of  Dettonville,  could  have  any  pretenfions  to  the  prize. 
Thefe  were  Dr.  Wallis  and  La  Louere,  a Jefuit  of  Tou- 
loufe  ; and,  on  comparing  the  two  performances  given  in, 
the  fuperiority  of  that  of  the  former  was  undifputed.  The 
prize  was  not,  however,  awarded  to  Dr.  Wallis : there  were 
fome  miftakes  in  his  calculations,  and  fome  errors  in  his  re- 
fults,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  juftified  them  for 
withholding  it.  Dr.  Wallis,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  he  had  refolved  all  the  propofed  problems  ; and,  al- 
though he  admitted  that  there  were  miftakes  in  his  original 
paper,  fome  of  which  he  had  corrected  by  letters  fent  fub- 
l'equent  to  the  delivery  of  it,  he  afferted  that  thefe  miftakes 
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were  neither  very  eflential,  nor  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  fet 
afide  his  claim  by  the  conditions  of  the  propofer.  Thus 
this  curve,  like  the  apple  of  difcord,  was  again  the  occafion 
of  difpute  and  diffenfion. 

In  proportion  as  mathematicians  advanced  in  their  re- 
fearches  concerning  the  cycloid,  the  more  interefting  and 
remarkable  did  it  appear  for  its  curious  and  Angular  pro- 
perties. Leibnitz  found  out  another  definite  portion  of  the 
curve  admitting  an  exadf  quadrature,  different  from  that  al- 
ready difcovered  by  Huyghens ; and  John  Bernouilli  (hewed 
how  innumerable  fpaces,  all  exactly  quadrable,  may  be 
determined  : a aifcovery  that  included  in  it,  as  particular 
cafes,  the  two  portions  of  Huyghens  and  Leibnitz.  A Hill 
more  curious  and  lingular  property  is  due  to  Huyghens,  who 
demonftrated  that  the  curve  produced  by  the  evolution  of  a 
femi-cycloid  is  another  femi-cycloid,  precifely  equal  to  the 
firft.  Nor  is  the  cycloid  lefs  remarkable  for  its  mechanical 
than  for  its  mathematical  properties.  Huyghens,  by  his 
refearches  concerning  pendulum-clocks,  was  led  to  invefti- 
gate  the  nature  of  the  curve,  along  the  arcs  of  which, 
whether  great  or  fmall,  the  times  of  defcent,  or  ofcillation, 
of  a heavy  body,  fhould  be  perfectly  equal ; and  he  found 
that  the  curve  poffelTed  of  this  curious  property  was  no 
other  than  the  cycloid.  In  1697, 10!111  Bernouilli  propofed 
the  following  problem  to  all  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  : 
Suppofe  a heavy  body  to  fall  through  a given  height,  in  a 
diredion  oblique  to  the  horizon,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
curve  along  which  it  muft  defcend,  that  the  time  of  falling 
may  be  the  Ieaft  poffible  ? It  is  extremely  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  time  of  defcent  would  be  lead  along  the  right 
line,  which  is  the  fhorteft  diilance  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  fall : but  a little  reflection  is  fufficient  to  cor- 
rect this  firft  fuggeftion  of  the  kind;  and  it  has  been  de- 
monftrated, that  the  cycloid  is  the  curve  which,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  likewife  anfwers  the  required  conditions. 

In  treating  of  the  cycloid,  we  (hall  firft  demonftrate,  as 
fuccinCtly  as  pofiible,  the  geometrical  properties  on  which 
its  mechanical  properties  depend  ; thefe  will  engage  our  at- 
tention in  the  fecond  place ; and  we  fhall,  in  the  laft  place, 
notice  the  more  remarkable  propofitions  concerning  the  cy- 
cloidal fpaces. 

1.  If  we  fuppofe  the  fixed  point  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  (Jig.  1.),  or  the  generating  point  of  the  cycloid, 
to  have  touched  the  bafe-line,  firft  of  all  at  A,  it  readily  fol- 
lows, from  the  manner  in  which  the  curve  is  defcribed,  that 
when  the  circle  has  arrived  at  any  other  pofition,  as  F P E, 
the  right  line,  A E,  between  A and  the  point  of  contact  E, 
is  exadfly  equal  to  P E,  the  arc  of  the  circle  between  the 
fixed  point,  P,  and  the  fame  point,  E : and  hence,  A B, 
the  whole  bafe,  is  equal  to  the  whole  periphery  of  the  gene- 
rating circle.  When  the  circle  has  made  exadfly  half  a re- 
volution, as  in  the  pofition  C QJD,  then  the  defcribing 
point  will  be  at  C,  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  point  D,  in 
which  the  circle  touches  the  bafe  line ; and  confequently 
C will  be  the  point  of  the  curve  fartheft  removed  from  the 
bafe,  A B.  It  is  alfo  fufficiently  plain,  that  the  fame  curve 
will  be  defcribed,  whether  the  circle  be  rolled  from  A to  B, 
or  back  again  from  B to  A : whence  it  appears  that  the 
part  of  the  cycloid  between  A and  C is  limilar  to  the  part 
between  B and  C. 

The  line,  A B,  is  called  the  bafe  of  the  cycloid. 

The  point,  C,  its  vertex ; the  line,  C D,  bifedting  the 
curve,  its  axis ; the  circle,  C QJD,  upon  the  axis,  the  ge- 
nerating circle. 

A line,  as  P R,  parallel  to  the  bafe,  atjd  bounded  by 
the  curve  and  the  axis,  is' called  an  ordinate ; and  C R,  the 
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diftance  of  the  ordinate  from  the  vertex,  the  eorre- 
fponding  abfciffa. 

2.  That  part  of  the  ordinate  of  a cycloid,  between  the 

curve  and  the  convexity  cf  the  generating  circle,  is  equal  to 
the  arc  of  the  generating  circle  between  the  ordinate  and 
the  vertex;  that  is,  P arc  C When  the  de- 

fcribing point  is  at  P,  let  the  revolving  circle  touch  the 
bafe  at  E;  draw  the  diameter,  E F,  and  join  PE,  QJD. 
Becaufe  the  diameters  E F and  C D,  are  both  perpendi- 
cular to  A B,  it  is  plain  that  arcs,  E P,  and  D Q^of  equal 
circles,  have  equal  verfed  fines ; confequently  thefe  arcs 
will  be  equal  to  one  another,  and  their  chords,  which  make 
equal  angles  with  the  diameters  E F and  C D,  will  be  pa- 
rallel to  one  another.  Hence  E P QJD  is  a parallelogram, 
and  PQ^=ED.  Again,  the  ferm  periphery  CQD  = 
the  right  line  A D,  and  the  arc  QJD  = arc  P E = right  line 
A E : therefore  the  arc  C Qj=  the  right  line  ED  = F 

The  whole  ordinate  P R is  equal  to  the  arc  C Q,  to- 
gether with  its  right  fine  Q_R. 

if  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  be  fuppofed  = 1, 
and  the  length  of  the  arc  C Qj=  x ; then  the  ordinate  of 
the  cycloid  P R = x -f-  fin.  x,  and  the  correfpondent  ab- 
feiffa  C R = 1 — cof.  .v.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  abfeiffa  and  the  ordinate  of  this  curve  can- 
not be  algebraically  exprefied  by  an  equation  of  a finite 
number  of  terms  ; and  therefore  the  cycloid  belongs  to  the 
clafs  of  tranfeendent,  or  mechanical  curves. 

3.  If  an  ordinate  of  a cycloid,  as  P R,  cut  the  generat- 
ing circle  in  Q,  and  QC  be  drawn  to  the  vertex;  then  a 
line  drawn  through  P,  [fig.  2.)  parallel  to  QjC,  is  a tan- 
gent of  the  curve. 

Let  a and  b be  any  two  points  of  the  curve  on  oppofite 
lides  of  P,  and  from  thefe  points  draw  two  ordinates  to 
meet  the  generating  circle  in  m and  72,  C Q or  the  fame 
line  produced  in  H and  K,  and  the  line  drawn  through  P 
in  M and  N : alfo  let  a line  touching  the  circle  at  Q^  meet 
the  two  ordinates  at  S and  T,  and  C E parallel  to  P R iu 
E.  It  is  plain  that  C E is  a tangent  of  the  circle  : there- 
fore CE  = QE,  and  confequently,  QJ3  = S H,  and 
KT  = T Q^  Therefore  m H = HS  — S 77 1 — QJ?  — • 
S m,  is  lefs  than  the  chord  Q m,  and  much  more  is  it  lefs 
than  the  arc  (Jtn.  But,  as  has  been  (hewn,  P Q,  or  M H, 
= arc  C therefore  MH  — H m,  or  m M,  is  greater 
than  arc  QJD  — arc  m Q^  that  is,  than  arc  m C,  or  the 
right  line  m a.  Again,  K 72  = KT  + T«=QT  -f- 
T 72,  is  greater  than  the  arc  Q_7;;  for  QT  -f • T 72  is 
greater  than  the  fum  of  two  tangents,  QJD  -f  O 72,  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arc  Q jr : (20.  1.  E.)  therefore 
KN+  K72,  or  N 72,  is  greater  than  arc  C Q_+  arcQ^?z, 
that  is,  than  the  arc  Cn,  or  the  right  line  nb.  And  be- 
caufe ?72  M is  greater  than  ma,  and  N 72  likewife  greater 
than  nb,  therefore  the  right  line  drawn  through  P parallel 
to  C Qj_  will  meet  the  cycloid  only  in  the  point  P,  and, 
every  where  elfe,  will  be  without  the  curve;  therefore  it  is 
a tangent. 

This  demonftration,  which  is  very  elegant  and  geometri- 
cal,  is  due  to  Wren  ; it  is  publifhed  in  an  Appendix  to  Dr. 
Wallis’s  Treatife  on  the  Cycloid.  The  fame  conciufion 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  common  method  for 
the  tangents  of  curve  lines.  Let  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid 
at  P meet  the  axis  produced  in  F ; then,  agreeably  to  the 
P R fluxion  of  P R 1 -f  Cof.  x 
’ RF  fluxion  of  R F Sm.  x.  ' 


general  method 


Sin.  x Q^R 

1 - Cof.  x ~ CTH  * 
to  CQ. 


therefore  the  tangent  P F is  parallel 


Le; 
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4.  Let  two  equal  femi-cycloids,  A C D and  F A E, 
(fig.  3.)  be  placed  in  fuch  a manner  that  their  bafes  may  be 
parallel,  and  the  extremity  of  the  bafe  of  the  firft  may  be 
upon  the  vertex  of  the  fecond;  then  will  the  firft  be  de- 
fcribed  by  the  evolution  of  the  fecond.  Let  N H,  a tan* 
gent  of  the  fecond  cycloid,  meet  the  bafe  of  the  firft  in  H, 
sfnd  defcribe  a circle  equal  to  the  generating  circles  of  the 
cycloids  to  touch  the  lame  bafe  in  H,  and  produce  N H 
to  cut  this  circle  in  P:  draw  the  ordinate  NhlL,  and  the 
chord  A M.  Becaufe  N H is  a tangent  of  the  cycloid,  it 
is  parallel  to  the  chord  A M.  And  becaufe  A H is  a com- 
mon tangent  of  two  equal  circles,  and  the  chords  A M and 
P H are  drawn  from  the  points  of  contadl  to  make  equal 
angles  with  the  common  tangent,  it  is  plain  that  thefe 
chords  will  divide  the  two  equal  circles  into  fegments  that 
are  refpediively  equal  to  one  another  ; therefore  the  arc 
A M is  equal  to  the  arc  P H.  But  the  arc  A M is  equal 
to  M N,  or  to  AH;  therefore  the  arc  P I~I  is  equal  to 
A H.  Therefore  when  the  revolving  circle,  by  which  the 
cycloidal  arc  A C is  generated,  comes  to  touch  the  bafe  at 
H,  the  defcribing  point  will  fall  upon  P,  which  is  confe- 
quently  a point  in  the  curve.  Draw  the  ordinate  P Q^R, 
the  chords  C Q_,  E M,  and  S T,  touching  the  cycloid  at 

P:  becaufe  the  arc  PH  is  equal  to  the  arc  AM,  the 

chords  of  thefe  arcs  are  equal  and  parallel,  and  hence  A L 
= DR,  and  C R = L E ; therefore  the  chord  CQ_is 
equal  and  parallel  to  the  chord  M E:  but  S T is  parallel  to 

C and  therefore  it  is  alfo  parallel  to  M E.  Therefore 

becaufe  A M is  perpendicular  to  M E,  N P (oaralltl  to 
AM)  is  perpendicular  to  ST  (parallel  to  ME.)  Thus 
all  the  tangents  of  the  femi-cycloid  ANF  cut  the  femi- 
cycloid  A P C at  right  angles  ; and  confequently,  by  what 
was  proved  of  evolute  and  involute  curves,  under  the  head 
Curvature , the  former  femi-cycloid  is  the  , evolute  of  the 
latter. 

5.  An  arc  of  a cycloid  between  the  vertex  and  an  ordi- 
nate; is  double  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  generating 
circle,  between  the  vertex  and  the  ordinate  ; that  is,  the 
arc  AN  is  double  of  the  chord  A hi.  For  if  a thread  be 
lapped  up  upon  the  femi-cycloid  ANF,  and,  while  the 
end  that  falls  on  F remains  fixed,  the  other  end,  that  falls 
on  the  vertex  A,  be  moved  fo  as  to  keep  the  thread  always 
tight,  and  to  unlap  it  from  the  curve  ; then,  by  what  has 
been  proved  above,  the  move.,ble  end  of  the  thread  will  de- 
icribe  the  femi-cycloid  A PC;  and,  in  every  pofition  of 
the  thread,  it  is  plain  that  the  part  of  it  which  is  detached 
from  the  curve,  as  N P,  is  equal  to  the  arc  AN,  from 
which  it  has  been  unlapped.  Now  it  is  manifeft,  from  what 
has  already  been  Ihewn,  that  PH  = AM=HN;  there- 
fore the  cycloidal  arc  A N is  equal  to  the  double  of  the 
chord  A M. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the. whole  arc  of  the  femi-cycloid 
is  double  of  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle. 

This  curious  indsnee  of  the  exact  (.quality  of  the  arc  of 
a curve  to  a riglit  line,  is  due  to  Wren;  and  it  is  the  fecond 
inftance  of  the  kind  that  was  dilcovered,  the  rectification  of 
the  Neiiiun  parabola  having  been  the  firft.  The  demonftra- 
tion  here  given  of  it  is  taken  from  Mr.  Huyghens’s  trea- 
tife,  Horolog'um  Ofcillatorium.  Wren’s  own  inveftigation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wallis’s  treati-.e,  De 
Cycloide. 

The  fame  conclufion  may  readily  be  obtained  by  the  me- 
thod ol  fluxions.  For,  ?he  fquare  of  the  fluxion  of  the 
pr  PC—  fquare  of  the  fluxion  of  P R 4-  fquare  of  the 
f,  xion  of  C R = X*  (1  + cof.  «)*  -j-  x‘  fin.2  r=  2 x*  X 

X 

*■  cos*  *}  = 4 X cos.2  — : therefore,  the  fluxion  of 
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the  arc  P c — 2 x x cos.  — ; and,  the  arc  P e = 4 fin.  —5 

2 2 

X 

but  2 fin.  - = chord  CQ_;  therefore,  the  cycloidal  arc 
P c — 2 chord  C 

Having  now  noticed  the  moft  remarkable  geometrical 
properties  of  the  cycloid,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  our 
plan,  we  are  next  to  confider  its  chief  mechanical  pro- 
perties. 

6.  Let  a cycloid  be  placed  with  its  bafe  horizontal,  and 
its  vertex  downward,  as  A B C (Jig.  4.)  then,  if  a body 
defeend  along  the  cycloidal  arc,  the  increment  of  the  velo- 
city produced  by  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  in  fome 
fmall  portion  of  time,  as  the  10th  or  toodth  part  of  a fe- 
cond, at  any  part  of  the  eurve,  as  M,  will  be  to  the  incre- 
ment of  the  velocity,  produced  in  the  fame  fmall  portion  of 
time,  at  any  other  part  of  the  curve,  as  N,  as  C M,  the 
arc  of  the  curve  between  the  vertex  and  the  firft  point  M, 
is  to  C N,  the  arc  between  the  vertex  and  the  fecond  point 
N.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  force  of  gravity  aCts 
equally  on  ail  bodies  in  all  circumftances  ; that  it  produces 
the  fame  augmentation  of  velocity  in  a given  time  in  a body 
defeending  with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs,  as  in  one  juft  begin- 
ning to  obey  its  power.  It  is  to  be  recollefted  too,  that, 
when  a body  is  made  to  defeend  along  an  inclined  plane, 
part  of  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  is  deftroyed  by  the 
refitlance  of  the  plane,  and  the  remaining  part  only  (which 
is  lefs  than  the  whole  acceleratmg  force  of  gravity  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  is 
greater  than  its  height)  is  employed  in  increafing  the  velo- 
city of  the  defeending  body.  Thefe  things  being  premifed, 
draw  M R*and  N S tangents  of  the  cycloid;  draw  alfo  the 
ordinates  M P F and  N QJj,  and  the  chords  of  the  gene- 
rating c rcle  CP  and  C Q.  In  a very  fmall  portion  of  time, 
as  the  1 oth  or  ioodth  'part  of  a fecond,  the  increment  of  the 
velocity  of  a body  defeending  along  the  cycloidal  arc  at 
M,  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  the  increment  of  the  ve- 
locity along  the  inclined  plane  M R,  which  touches  the 
cycloid  ?.t  M:  but  M R is  parallel  to  P C;  and  the  incre- 
ment of  velocity  produced  by  the  whole  accelerating  power 
of  gravity,  is  to  the  increment  of  velocity  produced  in  the 
fame  time  on  the  inclined  planes  M R or  P C,  as  P C is  to 
C F,  or  as  D C is  to  P C;  therefore,  the  increment  of  ve- 
locity produced  by  the  whole  accelerating  power  of  gra- 
vity, is  to  the  contemporaneous  increment  of  the  velocity 
of  a body  defeending  along  the  cycloid  at  M,  as  D C ie 
to  P C. 

And  in  the  very  fame  manner  is  it  Ihewn,  that  the  incre- 
ment ol  velocity  produced  by  the  whole  accelerating  power 
of  gravity  in  a very  fmall  portion  of  time  is  to  the  contem- 
poraneous increment  of  the  velocity  of  a body  defeending 
along  the  cycloid  at  N,  as  D C is  to  C Therefore  it 
follows  (ex  aquo)  that  the  increment  of  velocity  in  the  cy- 
cloid at  M is  to  the  increment  of  velocity  at  N,  as  the  chord 
PC  is  to  the  chord  C Q.  Now  the  chord  P C is  the  half 
of  the  arc  C M,  and  the  chord  CQjihe  half  of  the  arc  CN; 
whence  the  propofition  is  manifeft. 

7.  Suppofing  a cycloid  to  be  placed  as  before,  the  time, 
in  which  a heavy  body  defeending  along  the  eurve  will 
reach  the  vertex  or  lowed  point,  is  the  fame  whatever  be 
the  length  of  the  arc,  through  which  the  body  has  fallen.  For 
the  fake  of  prefenting  a more  precife  objedl  to  the  mind  we 
fhall  fuppofe  that  the  arc  CM  is  double  of  the  arc  C N, 
Jig.  4. ; and  it  is  to  be  proved  that  the  times  of  falling 
through  thefe  arcs  are  exadfly  of  the  fame  duration.  The 
defeending  bodies  being  fuppofed  to  be  let  go  from  the 
8 points 
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points  M.  and  N at  the  fame  inftant,  let  them  arrive  at 
the  points  m,  m\  m" , Sic.,  n,  n',  n",  Sic.  at  the  end  of 
any  very  fmall  equal  moments  of  time,  as  loth  parts  or 
loodth  parts  of  a fecond.  On  the  fuppofition  that  has 
been  made  it  will  follow,  from  what  was  proved  (art.  6),  that 
the  velocity  generated  in  the  cycloid  at  M in  one  moment 
of  time  will  be  double  of  the  velocity  generated  at  N in 
the  fame  time  : therefore  the  velocity  with  which  the  one 
body  arrives  at  m,  will  be  double  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  other  body  arrives  at  rt.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  the 
little  arc  Mm  defcribed  by  the  firft  body  is  double  of  the 
little  arc  Nrc,  defcribed  by  the  fecond  body  ; confequently 
the  arcs  C m and  C n,  that  remain  to  be  defcribed,  have 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  whole  arcs  C M and  C N ; 
therefore,  in  a fecond  moment  of  time,  the  increment  of 
velocity  at  m will  be  double  of  the  increment  of  velocity 
at  n (art.  6).  And  becaufethe  whole  velocities,  already  ac- 
quired at  in  and  n,  are  double  one  of  another,  and  the  new  in- 
crements fuperadded  hkcwife  follow  the  fame  proportion, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  moment  of  time,  the 
whole  velocity  acquired  at  m will  be  double  of  the  whole 
velocity  acquired  at  it,  and  the  fpace  min'  will  be  double  of 
the  fpace  tin'.  Again,  becaufe  mm’  is  double  of  nn', 
therefore  the  arcs  Cm  and  C n',  that  remain  to  be  de- 
fcribed, will  [fill  have  the  fame  proportion  as  the  whole  arcs 
C M and  C N,  and  confequently  the  increments  of  velocity 
generated  in  a third  moment  of  time,  as  well  as  the  fpaces 
run  through  in'  m"  and  nn",  will  be  to  one  another  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  arcs  C M and  C N ; therefore,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  third  moment,  the  whole  velocities  ac- 
quired, and  the  arcs  C m"  and  C n’'  that  remain  to  be  de- 
fcribed, will  both  have  the  proportion  of  a to  i.  And 
becaufe  the  fame  reafoning  may  be  continued  indefinitely, 
it  follows,  that  at  the  end  of  any  propofed  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  falls,  the  whole  velocities  acquired,  and 
the  parts  of  the  arcs  that  remain  to  be  defcribed,  preferve 
invariably  the  fame  proportion  as  the  original  arcs  C M and 
C N,  that  is,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  proportion  of  a 
to  i ; hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  falls  through  the  whole 
arcs  are  accomplifhed  in  the  fame  time. 

Although,  in  this  demonftration,  the  arc  C M is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  double  of  the  arc  C N,  yet  the  propofition  is 
to  be  held  as  p oved  generally  for  all  proportions  of  the 
arcs;  for  the  reafonings  do  in  no  refpedt  depend  upon  the 
particular  proportion  iuppofed,  but  are  equally  applica- 
ble for  all  proportions. 

Not  only  are  the  falls  through  the  whole  arcs  M C 
and  CN  performed  in  the  fame  times,  but  the  fame  thing 
is  likewife  true  of  the  falls  through  any  proportional  parts 
of.the  fame  arcs.  For  the  parts  M m,  m m',  m ' m".  Sic.  N «, 
n n’,  n’  n".  Sue.  of  the  two  arcs  that  are  defcribed  in  the 
fame  moments  of  time,  have  been  fhewn  to  be  refpec- 
tively  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  whole  arcs ; and 
therefore  any  aggregates  of  thofe  parts  will  compofe  like 
parts  of  the  whole  arcs. 

When  a heavy  body  has  defeended  through  an  arc  of 
the  cycloid,  it  will  have  acquired  fuch  a degree  of  velo- 
city a3  is  fufficieBt  to  make  it  afeend  through  an  arc  in 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  curve  equal  to  that  it  fell  through ; 
it  will  then  be  reduced  to  a ftate  of  reft,  after  which  it 
will  fall  back  to  the  loweft  point  of  the  curve,  and  again 
mount  up  to  the  fame  height  as  at  firft.  A body  that 
thus  defeends  and  afeends  is  faid  to  ofcillate  or  vibrate  ; 
and  the  time  employed  in  one  defeent  and  afeent  is  called 
the  time  of  an  ofcillation  or  vibration.  When  a body  of- 
cillates  in  a cycloid,  placed  as  has  been  fuppofed,  all  the 
©fcillations  will  be  performed  in  equal  tunes,  whether  they 


be  wide  or  narrow;  for  the  times  of  afeent  and  defeent 
being  equal,  the  time  of  an  ofcillation  will  be  double  of 
the  time  of  defeent. 

Galileo  firft  remarked  that  the  vibrations  of  a pendu- 
lous body,  fufpended  by  a ftring,  or  chain,  were  ifochro- 
nous,  or  of  equal  duration  ; and  this  difeovery  had  been 
applied  in  aftronomical  obfervations.  Two  things  ren- 
dered the  ule  of  fuch  pendulums  very  imperfedl  even  for 
the  purpofes  of  aftronomy  ■ they  required  the  conftant  at- 
tention of  the  obferver  to  number  the  vibrations,  and  to 
communicate  new  velocity  as  the  motion  was  deftroyed" 
by  the  refiftance  of  the  air.  Galileo  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  remedy  thefe  imperfections ; but  in  this  re- 
fearch  lie  was  not  fuccefsful'.  Huyghens  firft  entertained 
the  idea  of  applying  a pendulum  to  regulate  the  motion 
of  a piece  of  mechanifm,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  the 
moving  power  of  the  machine  fhould  aCt  on  the  pendu- 
lum in  fuch  a manner  as  to  keep  its  motion  from  being 
fpeut ; and  he  thus  accompiiftied  an  invention  of  the 
greateft  utility  in  common  life,  arid  no  lefs  effential  to  the 
improvement  of  fome  of  the  fciences,  particularly  aftrono- 
my. Galileo  thought  that  all  the  vibrations  of  a pen- 
dulum Twinging  in  a circle,  whether  great  or  fmall,  were 
of  equal  duration;  but  a little  experience  was  fufficient  try 
corredf  this  erroneous  opinion.  Huyghens,  aware  that  the 
narrow  vibrations  in  a circle  were  performed  in  ftiorter 
times  than  the  wider  ones,  was  led  to  inveftigate  the 
curve  in  which  all  the  ofcillations,  whether  wide  or  nar- 
row, would  be  perfectly  ilochronous;  and  on  this  occa 
fion  he  diicovered  thofe  curious  properties  of  the  cycloid,, 
which  he  has  demonftrated  with  all  the  elegance  and  ri- 
gour of  the  ancient  geometry,  in  his  Horologium  Ofcilla- 
torium. 

But  it  was  not  fufficient  to  have  difeovered'  the  curve 
iu  which  the  ofcillations  would  be  of  equal  duration ; a 
method  was  likewife  wanted  for  making  tne  body  ofcillate 
as  required.  A new  refearch  was  thus  prefented  to 
Huyghens,  and  from  this  fprung  his  beautiful  theory  of 
evolute  and  involute  curves. 

Fig.  5.  If  two  moulds,  (haped  like  a femicycloid,  be 
placed  io  as  to  have  their  bales  horizontal  and  to  touch 
one  another  in  F,  from  whence  a pendulum  is  fufpended 
by  a flexible  thread  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  femi- 
cycloid, or  to  twice  the  diameter  of  its  generating  cir- 
cle; it  is  plain,  from  what  is  proved  in  art.  4,  that  fuch 
a pendulous  body  will  vibrate  in  a cycloid,  and  will  per- 
form all  its  vibrations  in  equal  times : for  the  curve  de- 
fcribed by  the  vibrations  is  made  up  of  the  involutes  of 
the  femicycloids  A F and  F P,  which  taken  together 
compofe  a cycloid  equal  to  the  evolutes,  and  fo  placed  as 
to  have  its  bafe  horizontal,  (Art.  6.).  It  is  not  a little 
mortifying  that  the  finelt  inventions,  which  have  coft 
much  pains  and  ingenuity,  are  often  of  little  pra&ical 
utility.  This  has  been  the-  fate  of  Huyghens’s  theory  in  the 
prefent  inftance.  The  perfeft  ifochronifm  of  the  cycloidal 
vibrations  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  unavoid- 
able imperfe&ions  of  the  mechanifm  which  they  require,, 
and  they  are  univerfally  rejected  in  prablice  for  circular 
ofcillations  in  fmall  arcs. 

8.  A cycloid  being  suppofed  to  be  placed' as  before, 
the  time  in  which  a heavy  body,  that  defeends  through 
any  arc  of  the  curve,  will  reach  the  loweft  point,  is  to 
the  time  in  which  a heavy  body  will  fall  through  the 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  as  half  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a circle  is  to  its  diameter* 

As  the  times  of  defeent  in  all  arcs  (Fig.  6.)  of  the  cy» 
oloid  are  of  equal  duration,  we  fhall  coniider  the  fall 

through; 
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through  the  half  of  the  curve.  Suppofe  then,  that  a 
heavy  body,  whieh  has  begun  to  fall  at  B,  is  come  to 
M ; draw  the  ordinate  M QJ3,  and  the  chords  of  the  ge- 
nerating circles  D Q : let  M m be  a part  of  the 
curve  moved  through  in  a very  fmall,  but  finite,  portion 
of  time,  as  the  loth  or  iocdth  part  of  a fecond,  draw 
mm  parallel  to  M P,  and  Q_0  to  the  centre  of  the  gene- 
rating  circle.  Becaufe  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  at  M is 
parallel  to  the  chord  Q_C,  therefore  n M m.  There 
is  no  propofition  refpedbng  motion  more  lamiliar  than  this; 
that  the  velocity  acquired  by  a heavy  body  in  defcending 
from  any  height  is  the  fame,  whether  the  fall  be  made 
diredlly  in  the  perpendicular,  or  obliquely  on  an  inclined 
plane,  or  along  any  arc  of  continued  curvature  ; from  this 
it  follows,  that  the  velocity  acquired  by  defcending, through 
the  arc  B M is  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  falling 
direftly  through  the  height  DP;  therefore  the  velocity- 
in  the  curve  at  M is  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  falling 

through  the  diameter  D C (which  velocity  we  final!  denote  —half  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and 
by  a)  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of  D P to  D C,  or  2 
as  DQ_is  to  DC;  therefore,  taking  the  halves  of  the 
confequents,  the  velocity  in  the  curve  at  M is  to  the  velocity 

— as  D Q^is  to  D O.  Becaufe  the  angles  D QJD  and 

O Or  are  right  angles,  therefore  the  angle  D Q_0  = an- 
gle n : Alfo  the  angle  O D Q_=  P Q^C  = Q_»  r : 
therefore  the  triangles  ODQ^ancl  n Q jr  are  fimilar ; 
confequently  O D is  to  D as  n Q_or  M m is  to 
Qj-.  Hence  it  is  manifeft  that  the  velocity  in  the  curve 

at  M is  to  the  velocity  — as  Mm  is  to  Qj- ; therefore  a 
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body  moving  with  the  velocity  — would  deferibe  the  little 

arc  Q jr  in  the  fame  time  that  the  defcending  body  moves 
through  the  little  arc  M m.  The  fame  thing  may  be  de- 
monitrated of  all  the  little  arcs  that  compofe  the  whole 
femi-cycloid  B M C,  and  the  correfponding  parts  that 
make  up  the  whole  femi-circle  D QJd  ; therefore  the  whole 
time  of  the  fall  through  the  femi-cycloid  B M C,  is  equal 
to  the  time  in  which  the  femicircumference  D QJD  would 

be  deferibed  with  the  velocity  — . But  the  time  of  fall- 

ing  perpendicularly  through  the  diameter  D C,  is  equal  to 
the  time  in'  which  the  fame  diameter  D C would  be  de- 


feribed with  the  velocity  — 


Hence  it  follows  that  the 


whole  time  of  defeent  along  the  femi-cycloid  is  to  the 
time  of  falling  perpendicularly  through  the  diameter  D C, 
as  the  feir.i-circle  D Q_C  is  to  the  diameter  D C. 

The  whole  time  of  a complete  ofciliation  in  any  arc  of  a 
cycloid,  is  to  the  time  of  falling  perpendicularly  through 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  as  the  circumference 
of  a circle  is  to  its  diameter;  for  the  time  of  an  ofciilation 
is  double  of  the  time  of  defeent  through  the  arc. 

If  a circle  be  deferibed  from  F,  the  point  of  fufpen- 
fion  of  a pendulum  that  vibrates  in  a cycloid  fo  as  to 
touch  the  cycloid  at  its  lowed  point,  (jg . 5.)  this  c.rcle 
will  be  the  ofcillating  circle  of  the  curve  (Art.  6.);  and 
the  time  of  a vibration  in  the  cycloid  will  approach  the 
nearer  to  an  equality  with  the  time  of  a vibration  of  the 
fame  pendulum  in  the  circle,  the  lefs  is  the  arc  of  the 
circle  the  pendulum  moves  through.  The  time  of  vibra- 
tion in  an  arc  of  the  circle,  how  fmall  foever,  will  indeed 
be  always  greater  than  the  time  of  vibration  in  the  cycloid; 
but,  when  the  circular  arc  is  very  fmall,  the  difference  of 
tie  times  is  iufenfible. 


Hence  we  learn. the  reafon  of  the  ifochronifm  of  vibra, 

tions  in- fmall  circular  arcs. 

And  hence  too  it  is  plain,  that  the  time  of  a complete 
vibration  in  a fmall  arc  of  a circle,  is  to  the  time  of  falling 
perpendicularly  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
as  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  to  its  diameter:  for  the 
time  of  vibration  in  the  fmall  circular  arc,  may  be  confidered 
as  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  of  vibration  of  a pendulum 
of  equal  length  in  a cycloid. 

By  means  of  experiments  made  with  pendulums,  we  can 
difeover  with  great  accuracy,  the  meafure  of  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravity,  or  the  fpace  through  which  a falling  body 
will  move  in  a given  time.  Thus,  fuppofe  / to  be  the  length 
of  a pendulum  which  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  vi- 
brate once  in  a fecond,  and  let  wbe  = 3.1^16  the  peri- 
phery of  a circle  whofe  diameter  is  unit  ; then  / wiil  be 
the  meafure  of  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  through 

— will  be  the  mea- 
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fure  of  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  time  of  one  vibration  of 
the  pendulum,  that  is,  in  a fecond  : let  x be  the  fpace  fallen 
through  in  the  fame  time,  then,  becaufe  the  fpaces  fallen 
through  are  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities 

acquired,  £ / : x : : I2 : : therefore  x = - — . In  this 
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manner  it  is  found  that  a heavy  body  moves  through  16  — ^ 
feet  in  the  firll  fecond  of  its  fall,  and  acquires  a velocity 
of  32-5  feet  per  fecond. 

We  fhould  next  fhew  that  the  cycloid  is  the  curve  of 
fwifteft  defeent : but  this  property  cannot  be  clearly  de- 
monftrated,  without  entering  upon  confiderations  which 
would  take  up  too  much  of  our  room  for  a matter  of  fpecu- 
lative  curiofity.  We  proceed  to  finifh  what  we  have  to  fay 
of  this  interefiing  curve,  by  noticing  the  mod  remarkable 
things  that  have  been  difeovered  concerning  the  menfuration 
of  the  cycloidal  fpaces. 

9.  Let  M P (jg.  7.)  be  an  ordinate  of  the  cycloid,  and 
draw  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  arc,  M F,  to 
meet  in  N,  and  alfo  the  chord  of  the  generating  circle  F Q : 
then  is  the  mixtilineal  fpace  bounded  by  the  cycloidal  arc 
M F,  and  its  two  tangents  equal  to  the  fegment  of  the 
generating  circle  cut  off  by  the  chord  F Q^_  Divide  the  cir- 
cular arc,  F into  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  equal 
parts  Qa,  ab,  Sec.,  and  draw  the  ordinates  a c,  b d,  &c. 
as  alfo  the  chords  of  the  generating  circle  F a,  F b,  See., 
and  the  lines  g e,  f h,  &c.,  touching  the  cycloid  at  c,  d. 
See.  Becaufe  the  feveral  tangents  of  the  cycloid  are  re- 
fpedtively  parallel  to  the  chords  F Qj  F a F b,  &c., 
and  F N,  which  touches  the  cycloid  at  the  vertex,  is  paral- 
lel to  M(I,  c a,  db , &c.,  therefore  FN  = MQ  = arc 
FQ^;  F e = c a — arc  Fa;  F f — db  — arc  F b,  Sec. 
Therefore,  N«  = arcQ_«,  ef  — arc  ab,  See.  And  be- 
oaufe  what  has  been  fhewu  is  true,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  the  parts  into  which  the  arc  F QJs  divided,  it  wiil  ftiil  be 
true  when  the  number  of  parts  is  fo  great  that  the  little  arcs 
Q a,  a b.  Sec.  may  be  regarded  as  right  lines  : but  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  little  triangles  a F a F b,  Sec.  are  plainly 
equal  to  the  littls  triangles  e h f,  See.  each  to  each  : 

for  the  bafes  of  the  triangles  have  been  Ihewn  to  be  equal ; 
and  the  angles. which  the  chords  make  with  the  periphery 
at  Q m,  b , See.  are  equal  to  the(angles  which  the  fame  chords 
make  with  the  periphery,  or  with  the  tangent  of  the  peri- 
phery, at  F,  that  is,  to  the  angles  which  the  tangents 
M N,  g e,  b f,  Sec.  make  with  the  fame  tangent  F N. 
Therefore  the  mixtilineal  fpace  included  by  the  cycloida: 
arc  and.its  two  tangents,  which  is  the  aggregate  of  one  of 

the 
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the  fets  of  triangles,  is  equal  to  the  circular  fegment,  which 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  other  fet  of  triangles. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  femi-cycloid  A F,  the  mixtilineal  fpace, 
AFT,  is  equal  to  the  femicircle  C QJ3  : and  becauft  the 
whole  redangle,  A T F D,  contained  by  the  diameter  and 
the  femi-periphery,  is  equal  to  four  times  the  fame  femi- 
circle ; therefore  the  femi-cycloidal  fpace,  AFD,  is  triple 
of  the  femicircle,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  cycloid  is  triple 
of  the  area  of  the  generating  circle. 

If  M K be  drawn  perpendicular  to  F N,  then  the  exter- 
nal fpace  M K F,  is  equal  to  the  circular  fpace  F Q^P  : for 
the  triangle,  M N K,  is  equal  to  the  triangle  F QJP. 

jo.  If  the  ordinates  MP  and  N Q_,  C/^-8.)  cut  off 
abfcillas  from  the  axis  whofe  fum  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  generating  circle,  and  if  the  chord,  M N,  be 
drawn,  the  cyc'oidal  figment,  M C N,  will  be  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  rectilineal  triangles  D R Q_,  and  DSP. 
Let  O be  the  centre  of  the  generating  circle,  and  draw 
M K,  N H,  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  through 
the  vertex.  The  trapezoid  KMNH  is  = KH  x 

- K =|COx  KH  (hyp.)  = |COx  M P + 

\ C Ox  Q.N.  Now,  |COx  MP  = | C O x MS  + 
A CO  x S P — AC  O x arc.  C S + | C O x S P — 
mixt'lineal  area  S D C : and  in  like  manner  is  it  fhewn, 
that  AGO  x ON  = mixtilineal  area  C D R.  Therefore 
the  trapezoid  M KHN  -=  mixtilineal  area  SDR.  But 
the  outward  fpaces  M K C and  N H C,  are  equal  to  the 
circular  areas  C S P,  and  C R Qj  therefore  the  remainders 
are  equal ; that  is,  the  fegment,  M C N,  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  two  triangles  S P D,  and  RQ^D.  This  pro- 
perty of  the  cycloid  was  difenvered  by  John  Btrnouilli. 

When  the  ordinates,  M P,  and  N Qj  coincide  in  one, 
as  mn,  the  abfeiffas  cut  olf  will  be  half  the  radius  CO  : 
then  the  fegment,  m C n , will  be  equal  to  the  triangle 
S D r,  which  is  the  equilateral  triangle  inferibed  in  the  ge- 
nerating circle.  The  quadrature  of  this  fegment  of  the 
cycloid  was  difeovered  by  Huyghens. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  of  the  abfeiffas  vanifbes, 
and  the  other  becomes  equal  to  the  whole  radius;  then 
the  cycloidal  fegment,  C I,  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle 
DOE,  that  is,  to  half  the  fquare  of  the  radius.  The 
quadrature  of  this  fegment  was  difeovered  by  Leib- 
nitz. 

ProtraBed  and  Conlracled  Cycloid. — Suppofing  a circle, 
or  wheel,  to  roll  along  a right  line  ; let  a fixed  point  be  af- 
fumed,  not  in  the  periphery,  but  within  it ; then  fuch  a 
point,  in  one  entire  revolution,  will  trace  a curve  line,  the 
bafe  of  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  periphery  of  the  rolling 
circle,  and  therefore  greater  than  the  periphery  of  the  con- 
centric circle  drawn  through  the  fixed  point : the  curve  line, 
fo  defcribed,  is  called  a protraded  cycloid. 

And  if  apoint.be  affumed  without  the  rolling  circle,  then 
fuch  a point  will  trace  a curve  line,  the  bafe  of  which 
will  be  the  fame  as  before,  and  therefore  lefs  than  the  peri- 
phery of  the  concentric  circle  drawn  through  the  fixed  point ; 
the  curve  line,  fo  defcribed,  is  called  a contracted  cy- 
cloid. 

Let  rn  denote  any  number,  or  proportion,  then  if  a curve 
'line  be  conftruded  by  making  the  abfeiffa  — . i — Cof.  x,  and 
the  correfpondent  ordinate  = m X x -f-  Sin.  x : this  curve 
will  be  a protracted  cycloid  when  m is  greater  than  i : it 
will  be  a common  cycloid  when  m — i : and  a contracted 
cycloid  when  m is  lefs  than  i.  What  is  here  faid,  is  eafily 
deduced  from  the  definitions  that  have  been  laid  down  : and 
the  nature  of  the  curves  being  now  defined  by  an  equation, 
Vol.  X. 
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their  properties  may  be  investigated  by  the  common  anaFytL 
cal  proceffes  fo  well  known. 

It  is  afferted  above,  that  the  whole  bafe  of  a protraCted 
cycloid  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  rolling. circle  ; and 
this  cannot  be  doubted  : but,  beeaufe  every  point  of  the 
periphery  of  the  fmaller  concentric  circle  drawn  through 
the  fixed  point,  is  fucceffively  applied  to  the  fame  bafe 
dining  tne  defeription  of  the  cuive  ; it  has  been  contended 
that  the  fame  line  is  alio  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  fmaller 
circle. 

By  this  reafoning,  it  has  been  thought  the  circumference 
of  the  nave  of  a coach-wheel  is  proved  to  be  equal  to  the 
peiiphei  y of  the  outer  rim.  Flow  is  the  inconfiftency  to  be 
explained  . T.  ins  curious  mechanical  problem  was  firft 
propofed  by  Ariftotle  ; and  that  philofopher  himfelf,  as 
well  as  many  others,  have  given  folutions  of  it  which  are 
not,  in  every  inftance,  completely  fatisfa&ory. 

Fhe  difficulty  will  be  bell  unravelled,  by  feparatirig  info 
its  elementary  parts  the  complex  motion  by  which  the 
cycloids  are  defcribed,  It  is  plain  that  two  motions  are 
combined  together  in  the  defeription  of  thefe  curves;  one 
of  them,  an  angular  motion  round  the  centre  of  the  ro!linpf 
circle,  or  wheel  ; the  other,  a progreflive  motion  by  which 
the  centre  is  carried  forward  in  a right  line.  Thefe  two 
motions  are  perfedly  diftind  and  independent  on  one 
another  ; and  the  rolling  of  a circle  or  wheel  along  a right 
line,  is  to  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  the  mechanical 
means  of  combining  them  in  the  requifite  proportion. 
Inftead  of  a circle  rolling  on  a right  line,  conceive  a wheel 
turning  upon  an  axle,  while  the  axle  itfelf  is  made  to  move  in 
a redilineal  cou’-fe  ; it  is  manifefl  that  the  two  cafes  d.ffcrin 
no  icfptd,  and  are  to  be  confidered  as  equivalent.  Tne 
two  motions  being  now  conceived  in  a detached  and  fiparate 
manner,  the  reddineal  fpace  through  which  the  centre  is 
carried,  may  be  fuppofed  to  bear  any  required  proportion  to 
the  circular  arc,  that  the  fixed  point  moves  over  in  the  fame 
time  : now  if  the  redilineal  fpace  be  exadly  equal  to  the 
circular  arc,  we  have  the  cafe  of  the  common  cycloid  ; if 
the  redilineal  fpace  be  greater  than  the  arc,  we  have  the 
cafe  of  the  protraded  cycloid,  where  the  line  moved 
through  by  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre,  by  the 
very  fuppofition  made,  is  greater  than  the  arc  defcribed  in 
the  fame  time  ■ and  if  the  redilineal  fpace  be  lefs  than  the 
arc,  we  have  the  cafe  of  the  contraded  cycloid,  where  the 
line  moved  through  by  the  progreflive  motion  is  lefs  than 
the  arc  defcribed  in  the  fame  time. 

If  a circle  be  made  to  roll  upon  the  circumference  of 
another  circle,  inftead  of  a right  line,  a new  fet  of  curves, 
called  epicycloids,  will  be  generated  by  a fixed  point  in  the 
plane  of  the  rolling  circle.  Thefe  curves,  which  are  ufeful 
in  determining  the'  figure  of  the  teeth  of  wheel-work,  will 
engage  our  attention  under  another  head. 

CYCLOIDAL  Space,  the  fpace  contained  between  the 
cycloid  and  its  fubtenfe. 

C\  CLOMETRY,  from  xvxXo?,  circle,  and  I me  a- 

Jure,  the  art  of  meafuring  cycles,  or  circles. 

CYCLOP .iEDIA,  from  kuxAo;  and  wawJnx,  inflru8iont 
the  circle,  or  compafs  of  arts  and  fciences  5 more  ordinarily 
called  encyclopaedia. 

The  word  cyclopaedia  is  not  of  clafiical  authority,  though 
frequent  enough  among  modern  writers,  to  have  got  into 
feveral  of  our  didionaries.  Some  have  cenfured  us  for  hav- 
ing called  the  prefent  work  by  this  name ; not  confidering 
that  names  and  titles  of  books,  engines,  inftruments,  See.  are 
in  a great  meafure  arbitrary ; and  that  authors  make  no 
fcruple  even  of  coining  new  words  on  fuch  occafions,  when 
there  are  no  old  ones  to  their  mind.  Thus  it  is  Dr.  Hooke 
4 T call* 
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calls  his  fine  book  of  microfcopical  observations,  Micro- 
graph ia ; Wolfius  his  book  on  the  air,  Aerometria  ; Drake 
his  book  of  anatomy,  Anthropologia,  &c.  ; all  of  them 
vrords  of  modern,  if  not  of  their  own  fabric  ; and  on  no  bet- 
ter authority  (land  the  names  of  half  our  later  inventions,  as 
viicrofcope , .telefcope,  barometer,  thermometer,  micrometer,  &c. 
But  it  is  fuggelled  the  word  cyclopaedia  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  denote  the  fclence  of  a circle,  as  well  as  the  circle  of 
fciences : we  anfvver,  that  as  cuftom,  the  only  Sovereign  rule 
of  language,  has  determined  the  word  to  the  latter  fenfe,  it 
is  no  more  chargeable  with  ambiguity  than  a t'noufand  other 
words  of  received  ufe  ; no  more,  for  inftance,  than  micro- 
meter, which  might  eithey  denote  a little  meafure.  or  a meafure 
of  little  things. 

CYCLOPES,  in  Entomology,  a clafs  of  the  monoculus 
genus  of  infeft",  according  to  Muller,  with  two  or  four 
antennae.  See  Monoculus. 

Cyclopes,  from  kvkKoc,  and  &A,  eye,  in  Mythology , a 
people  who  were  faid  to  inhabit  the  weftern  part  ot  the  ifland 
of  Sicily,  in  the  primitive  times,  together  with  the  Lxftri- 
gones.  According  to  Judin,  Pliny,  Soiinns,  and  Thucy- 
dides they  were  the  fi;-fl  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ; and 
they  are  faid  to  have  fettled  in  the  territory  of  Leontiurn, 
and  the  didrifts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  iEtna. 
Their  origin,  however,  was  unknown  ; and  Thucydides  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  knew  neither  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  Ror  that  to  which  they  afterwards  removed. 
According  to  Hefiod  they  were  the  fons  of  Ouranus  and 
Tellus,  or  of  heaven  and  earth  ; but  of  Neptune  and  Am. 
pbitrite,  according  to  Euripides  and  Lucian.  They  were 
called  Cyclopes  from  their  being  deferibed  with  but  one  eye, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  and  were  of  gigantic 
ilature : they  were  faid  to  be  the  companions  of  Vulcan. 
They  are  reprefented  as  a people  lawlefs,  favage,  and  de- 
lighting in  human  flefh  ; which  character  arofe  from  the 
cruel  cuftom  of  facrificing  ftrangers  whom  fortune  brought 
upon  their  coaft.  It  is  related  that  Apollo  killed  the  prin- 
cipal among  them,  for  having  forged  the  thunder-bolts 
which  Jupiter  hurled  again  ft  his  fon  PEfculapius.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Polyphemus,  the  chief  of  thefe  people,  whofe 
refidence  was  near  the  foot  of  mount  iEtna,  with  Ulyffes 
and  Galatea,  are  well  known. 

The  explanation  of  this  allegory  has  been  reprefented  to 
be  man  in  a ftate  of  uncultivated  nature ; unfk  lled  in  the 
laws  of  civil  Society,  and  living  in  a ftate  of  brutal  force, 
having  but  one  fenfe,  which  was  fight.  Him  Ulyffes  over- 
came by  firpenor  knowledge  and  experience.  Homer,  in 
his  “ Odyffey”  (1.  ix.  v.  106,  &c.),  describes  the  Cyclopes 
as  having  no  laws.  Each,  he  fays,  governs  his  family,  and 
rules  over  his  wife  and  children.  They  trouble  not  thern- 
feives  with  their  neighbours,  and  think  not  themfelves  in- 
terefted  in  chem.  Accordingly,  they  have  no  affemblies  to 
deliberate  on  public  affairs;  they  are  governed  by  no  gene- 
ral laws  to  regulate  their  manners  and  their  aftious.  They 
neither  plant  nor  fow  ; they  are  fed  with  the  fruits  which 
the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly.  Their  abode  is  in  the 
futmnits  of  mountains,  and  caverns  ferve  them  for  a retreat. 
Such  is  Homer’s  account  of  them.  But  though  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  and  even  St.abo,  together  with  other 
refpeftable  writers,  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Cy- 
clopians  of  Horner  were  near  iEtna  in  Sicily  ; the  poet  does 
not  once  mention  the  ifland  in  his  whole  account  of  the  Cy- 
clopes ; nor  does  Ulyffes  arrive  in  Sicily  till  after  many  fub- 
fequent  adventures.  His#  Cyclopians  were,  therefore,  in- 
habitants ot  the  continent.  There  were  probably  people  of 
the  fame  family  in  many  parts  of  Sicily,  who  feem  to  have 
been  of  the  Anakim  race,  and  worfhippers  of  the  fun ; efpe- 


cially  about  the  city  Camarina.  The  fable  of  their  having 
only  one  eye,  fome  have  explained  by  obferving,  that  they 
were  the  archers  ot  their  times,  and  that  they  ufually  fnut 
one  eye  to  take  their  aim  in  (hooting.  (Shuckford’s  Con- 
neftion,  vol.  iii.  p.  52.) 

The  Cyclopes,  according  to  Dr.  Bryant,  were  a tribe  of 
the  ancient  Amonians,  of  a fize  fuperior  to  the  common 
race  of  mankind,  who  fettled  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 
They  were  famous  for  architefture  ; and  the  idea  of  this 
people  was  borrowed  from  the  lofty  towers  which  they 
erefted.  As  thefe  buildings  were  often  light-houfes,  and 
had,  in  their  upper  ftory,  one  round  cafement,  by  which 
they  afforded  light  in  the  night,  the  Greeks  made  this  cir- 
cumftance  a charafteriftic  of  rhe  people.  They  fuppofed 
this  aperture  to  have  been  an  eye,  which  was  fiery  and  glar- 
ing, and  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads. 

The  Cyclopians,  fays  Paufanias  (lib.  ix.  p.  785  ),  were 
truly  wonderful  for  the  temples  which  they  erefted  to  the 
gods,  and  for  the  (lately  edifices  which  they  built  for  men. 
When  the  Sibyl  in  Virgil  (hews  _fE'ieas  the  place  of  torment 
in  the  (hades  below,  and  leads  him  through  many  melan- 
choly recedes,  we  find  that  the  whole  was  feparated  from 
the  region  of  blifs  by  a wall  couftiufted  by  the  Cyclopians, 
The  Sibyl  accordingly  at  their  exit  tells  him  : 

“ Cyclopum  edufta  Carminis 

Mcenia  confpicio.”  JEn.  1.  vi.  v.  630. 

From  hence  we  find  that  they  were  the  reputed  builders 
of  the  infernal  manfions  : a notion  which  arolefrom  the  real 
buildings  which  they  erefted.  For  all  the  ideas  of  the  an- 
cients about  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  torments  of  hell, 
were  taken  from  the  temples  in  each  country  ; and  from  the 
rites  and  inquifition  praftifed  in  them.  The  Cyclopians, 
however,  were  more  than  imaginary  operators.  They 
founded  feveral  cities  in  Greece ; and  conllrufted  many 
temples  to  the  gods,  whicli  were  of  old  in  high,  repute. 
The  Scholiaft  upon  Statius  (Thebaid.  hi.  p.  26.)  obferves 
concerning  them,  that  every  thing  great  and  noble  was  re- 
garded as  Cyclopian.  Thefe  people  are  (aid  to  have  built 
the  ancient  city  of  Mycene,  which  Hercules  in  Seneca 
threatens  to  ruin. 

“ Quid  moror  ? majus  mihi 

Bellum  Mycenis  reftat,  ut  Cyclopea. 

Everfa  mambus  mcenia  noftris  concidunt.” 

Hercules  Eurens,  aft.  iv.  v.  99 6. 

They  l'kewife  built  Argos  ; which  is  mentioned  by  Thy- 
eftes  in  Seneca  (Aft.  ii.  v.  406.)  as  a wonderful  perform- 
ance. 

“ Cyclopum  Sacras 

1 urres,  labore  majus  humano  decus.” 

They  built  alfo  feveral  other  cities  in  Greece,  as  Eler- 
mione,  an  ancient  city,  which  Itood  near  a ftagnant  lake, 
called  the  pool  of  Acherufia,  and  a deep  cavern,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  compendious  paffage  to  the  (hades 
below,  near  which  yawning  ca  ?rn  the  Cyclopians  chofe 
to  take  up  their  habitation  (Strain,  lib.  viii.  p.  573.)  : — 
Tiryns,  the  walls  of  which  were  eiteemed  no  lefs  a wonder 
than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  (Paufan.  1.  ii.  p.  147.  1.  ix. 
p.  783.  Strabp,  1.  viii,  p.572.): — and  they  redded  at 
Nauplia  in  Argolis,  near  which  city  were  caverns  in  the 
earrh,  and  fubterraneous  paffages,  confiding  of  labyrinths 
cut  in  the  rock,  like  the  Syringes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
the  maze  at  the  lake  Moeris,  which  were  reported  to  be  the 
work  of  Cyclopians.  Eurip’des  (Here.  Eurens,  v.  944.) 
fpeaking  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Mycene,  as  built  after  the. 
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Phoenician  rule  and  method,  afcertains  the  country  from 
which  the  Cyclopians  came  : the  Phoenicians  alluded  to  be- 
ing the  <tioiv nee?  of  Egypt,  to  which  country  they  are  princi- 
pally to  be  referred.  The  feven  Cyclopes,  who,  according 
to  Strabo  (l.  viii.  p.  5/2.),  built  Tiryns,  were,  as  Bryant 
lugged?,  feven  Cyciopian  towers  built  by  thefe  people  ; 
ibme  of  which  were  fituated  towards  the  harbour,  to  afford 
light  to  fhips,  when  they  approached  in  the  night.  Thefe 
towers  were  likewife  erefttd  for  Purait,  or  Puratheia,  where 
the  rites  of  fire  were  performed.  Mr.  Bryant  conceives, 
that  not  only  the  common  idea  of  the  Cyclopians  was  taken 
from  towers  and  edilices;  but  that  the  term  Kex.AuT,  and 
KaxXW;?,  Cuclops,  and  Cuciopis,  figmfied  a building  or 
temple,  and  from  thence  the  people  had  their  name.  They 
were  of  the  fame  family  as  the  Cadmians  and  Phcenices ; 
and  as  the  Hivites,  or  Ophites,  who  came  from  Egypt,  and 
fettled  near  Libanus  and  Baal-Hermon,  upon  the  confines 
of  Canaan.  They  worfliipped  the  lun  under  the  fymbol  of 
a ferpenc : and  pence  they  were  ftyled,  in  different  -parts  where 
they  fettled,  Etiropians,  Orcpians,  Iriopians,  Afopians, 
Elopians ; all  which  names  relate  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Pytho 
Ops,  or  Opis.  Our  learned  author  does  not  determine  the 
precife  etymology  of  the  tern  Cuclops;  but  as  a 

per  for;  age,  he  was  laid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Ouranus  and 
the  ea  t'a  ; which  Ouranus,  among  the  Amonians,  was  often 
dl y led  Cod,  or  Ccelus,  and  was  worfliipped  under  the  em- 
blem of  a ferpent.  Hence  the  temple  of  the  deity  might 
originally  have  been  called  Cu-Coel-Ops,  domus  Coeli 
Pythonis  ; and  the  priefts  and  people  Cucelopians.  The 
Cyciopian  deity  was,  therefore,  Ouranus,  and  the  Cyclo- 
pa:;  s were  his  priefts  and  votaries.  Some  of  the  Cyciopian 
race  fettled  in  Thrace,  where  was  a place  called  Cuclops  ; 
and  many  of  the  Amonians  came  hither  ; fo  that  Thrace 
feems  at  one  time  to  have  been  the  feat  of  icience,  and  the 
Athenians  acknowledged  that  they  borrowed  largely  from 
them.  The  head  of  Meduta  in  Arghlis  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Cyclopians  (Paufan.  1.  ii.  p.  156.)  This  head 
Perns  to  have  been  an  ancient  hieroglyphics!  reprefentation 
upon  the  temple  of  Ctphifus.  The  head  of  Medufa,  like 
other  devices  upon  temples,  was  efttemed  a kind  of  talifman, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  an  hidden  and  falutary  influence,  by 
which  the  building  was  prelerved.  It  is  probable  that  this 
opinion  induced  the  Athenians  to  exhibit  the  head  of  Me- 
dufa upon  the  walls  of  their  acropolis.  The  notion  of  the 
Cyclopes  forming  the  thunder  and  lightning  for  Jupiter, 
arofe  chiefly  from  their  engraving  hieroglyphics  of  this  kind 
upon  the  tempies  of  the  deity.  Hence  they  were  repre- 
sented as  pefloris, 

“ 'Ot  Zwi  /Sgovbiv  t’  ioq j-av,  rsvljav  re  jcepkuvov.” 

Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  14  X. 

The  poets  confidered  them  merely  in  the  capacity  of 
blackfmiths,  and  cond.  mned  them  to  the  anvfl.  This,  Mr. 
Bryant  apprehends,  arofe  from  the  chief  Cyciopian  deity 
being  cahed  Acmon,  and  Pyracmon  ; and  under  the  former 
title  lie  was  worfliipped  in  Phrygia.  As  the  Cyclopians 
were  great  artiffs,  they  were  probably  famous  for  works  in 
brafs  or  iron  ; and  this  circumftance  in  their  hiftory  may 
have  been  founded  in  truth  The  Idaei  Daftyli  were  Cy- 
clopians ; and  they  are  faid  to  have  firlt  forged  metals,  and 
to  have  reduced  them  to  common  ufe : — the  knowledge  of 
which  they  obtained  from  the  fufion  of  minerals  at  the  burn- 
ing of  mount  Ida.  From  this  event  the  Curetes  and  Cory- 
bantes,  who  were  the  fame  as  the  Idxi  Daftyli,  are  fup- 
pofed to  have  harned  the  myftery  of  fuling  and  forging 
metals.  From  them  it  was  propagated  to  many  countries 
tveftward,  particularly  to  the  Pangaean  mountains,  and  the 


region  Curetis,  where  the  Cyclopians  dtvelt  in  Thrace; — 
and  alfo  to  the  region  Tri Dacia  and  Leontina  near  /Etna, 
which  they  occupied  in  Sicily. 

After  tracing  very  much  in  detail  the  true  hiftory  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  Cyclopians,  Mr.  Bryant  infers  from  their 
works,  that  there  was  a time  when  they  were  held  in  high 
eilimation.  They  were  denominated  from  their  worfhip ; 
and  their  chief  deity,  among  other  titles,  was  ftyled  Ac- 
mon, And  Pyracmon.  They  feem  to  have  been  great  in 
many  lciencts  ; but  the  term  Acmon  fignifying  among  the 
Greeks  an  anvil,  the  poets  have  limited  them  to  one  bafe 
department,  and  confidered  them  as  io  many  blackfmiths. 
And  as  they  rtfided  near  IE tna,  they  have  made  the  burn- 
ing mountain  their  forge,: 

“ Ferrum  exercebant  vaffo  Cyclopes  in  antro, 

Brontefqtte,  Steropefque,  et  nudus  membra  Pyracmon/’ 

/En.  1.  viii.  v.  424, 

Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  i. 

CT  CLOP1S  Insula,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  upon  the  coaft  of  Aha  Minor,  and 
near  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  Pliny. 

CYCLOPS,  Rocks,  of,  in  Geography,  three  rocks  of' 
lava,  which  are  termed  iflands  becaute  they  are  furrounded 
by  the  fea,  fituated  about  a {tone-throw’s  diftar.ee  from  the 
fhore  of  Sicily,  on  which  the  village  of  Trezza  Hands. 
Thefe  rocks,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  might  once 
have  formed  a part  of  the  fides  of  /Etna,  and  have  been 
feparated  from  them  by  the  fea  ; or  they  may  have  been 
thrown  up  out  of  tiie  water  by  partial  eruptions.  Some  of 
thefe  rocks  appeared  to  Spallanzani,  who  examined  them, 
to  confift  externally  only  of  prifmatic  columns,  that  fall  per- 
pendicularly into  the  fea,  in  foroe  places  one  foot  long,  in 
others  two,  and  in  others  more;  but  other  parts  of  thefe 
rocks  are  only  full  of  irregular  fifth  ret,  which  have  divided 
them  into  pieces,  as  we  fee  in  common  lavas.  M.  Dolomieu 
found  on  the  furface  of  thefe  rocks,  and  even  in  the  middle 
of  their  fubftance,  where  are  fmall  pores  and  cavities,  various 
and  numerous  zeolites  of  great  beauty.  This  ingenious  na- 
turalift  thinks,  that  thefe  ftones,  after  the  congelation  of 
the  lavas,  derived  their  origin  from  the  waters  which  fil- 
trated through  them,  and  held  in  folution  the  particles 
proper  for  the  produ&ion  of  zeolites.  See  Spallanzani’s 
Travels,  vol.  i. 

CYCLOPTERUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  branchi- 
oftegous  fifties,  dillinguifned  by  having  the  head  obtufe  j 
mouth  in  the  anterior  part ; tongue  fhort  and  thick;  and 
the  jaws  befet  with  a number  of  fmall  acute  teeth ; gili- 
membrane  four-rayed,  the  cover  of  one  piece ; body  fnort, 
thick,  and  deftitute  of  feales  ; ventral  fins  united  into  an  ova! 
concavity,  and  forming  an  inftrument  of  adhefion.  The 
fpecies  of  this  genus  are  of  the  marine  kind,  arid  fubfift  on 
worms,  infedfs,  and  the  fry  of  other  fifties  ; and  they  are 
furnifhed  beneath  with  an  oval  or  roundifh  organ  of  adhe- 
fion, by  means  of  which  they  have  the  power  of  faftening 
themfelves  to  the  rocks  fo  firmly,  as  to  require  confiderable 
force  to  remove  them.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  not 
very  numerous. 

Species. 

Lumpus.  Body  angulated  by  row's  of  fharp  bony  tu- 
bercles. Linn.  Lumpus  anglorum,  Gefner.  Common  iump- 
fucker,  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties,  &c. 

This  fifh  inhabits  the  northern  feas,  and  grows  to  the 
length  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet ; the  body  thick  and 
uncouthly  formed ; its  colour  variable ; the  prevailing  hue 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  ufually  blueifh,  tinged 
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with  purple,  and  rough  with  innumerable  dulfcy  papillous 
dots;  the  fides  pale,  and  the  belly  vivid  fcarlet;  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  orange  radiated  with  red,  and  the  eyes  bright 
red.  Specimens  fometimes  occur  of  a fine  and  tender  green, 
gloffed  with  filvery,  the  back  blue,  and  the  fides  pale  rofy. 
This  variety  we  have  obtained  more  than  once,  (vide  Donov. 
Tour  South  Wales,)  and  are  fatisfied  it  is  only  a variety  of 
the  common  fort.  Dr.  Shaw  defcribes  it  as  a diftinft  fpecies, 
under  the  title  of  pavonian  fucker.  The  pyramidal  fucker 
/ ( lumpus  pyramidatus ) of  the  latter  writer  is  not  a different 
fpecies,  nor  even  a natural  variety,  but  an  example  of  the 
common  kind  eapricioufly  diftorted  by  art,  as  is  fufficiently 
demonftrated  by  the  fpecimen  from  whence  Dr.  Shaw’s  de- 
fcription  was  taken.  The  fpecimen  alluded  to  was  formerly 
preferved  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum,  and  is  at  prefent  included 
in  the  London  Mufeum.  A third  variety  is  defcribed  as 
having  the  dorfal  fin  very  long,  examples  of  which  we  have 
not  feen. 

The  common  lump-fucker  is  found  on  the  northern  eoafts 
of  Britain,  during  fpring,  in  vaft  numbers,  where  they  be- 
come the  prey  of  feals,  who  lurk  beneath  the  furface  of  the 
water.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  place  where  the  feals  are 
devouring  thefe  or  any  other  unftuous  fifh,  by  the  fmooth- 
nefs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the  fpot.  Great  num- 
bers of  thefe  fi(he8  are  found  on  the  eoafts  of  Greenland  in 
April  and  May,  when  they  refort  to  the  fhores  to  fpawn. 
The  natives  call  them  nipifets  or  cat-filh,  and  admire  them 
as  an  article  of  food,  being  of  a very  undtuous  nature.  In 
England  it  is  alfo  fometimes  eaten,  ftewed  in  the  manner 
of  carp,  or  broiled ; in  which  latter  cafe  the  head  and  fkin 
are  taken  oft',  and  the  flefh  cut  into  flices. 

Minutus.  Body  naked  ; fnout  above  the  mouth,  with 
three  tubercles.  Linn. 

A fpecies  of  fmall  fize,  allied  in  its  general  afpeft  to  the 
former  fpecies.  The  colour  is  white  ; the  body  compreffed, 
with  two  white  unequal  bony  tubercles  on  each  fide.  The 
head  i3  thicker  than  the  body,  nearly  fquare,  and  obtufe  in 
front ; the  vent  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and 
inftead  of  a dorfal  fin,  a long  and  tapering  recurvate  fpine. 
The  pe&oral  fins  are  yellow  ; the  tail  entire  and  equal ; the 
organ  of  adhefion  oval,  with  dilated  and  feven  lobate  mar- 
gin. This  fifh  inhabits  the  Atlantic  fea. 

Nodus.  Body  naked  ; head  with  a fingle  fpine  each  fide 
on  the  pofterior  part.  Linn. 

A native  of  India,  and  of  fmall  fize. 

Dentex.  Body  naked;  head  unarmed,  very  fmooth  ; 
fins  feparate.  Pallas.  Spicil.  Zool.  7.  t.  1.  f.  1 — 4. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  American  feas.  The  head  is 
very  large  and  much  broader  than  the  body,  depreffed  and 
flat  beneath  ; the  lips  thick,  wrinkled,  and  doubltd,  with 
two  very  foft  flefhy  caruncles  within  ; the  gill-covers  large 
and  bony  ; vent  fituated  near  the  tail.  The  general  colour 
reddifh. 

Ventricosu^.  Body  naked  ; urinary  veffel  double, 
very  large,  and  diftending  the  belly.  Pallas.  Spic.  Zool. 

Inhabits  the  fea  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America. 
. Its  length  is  about  twelve  inches  ; the  body  olive  covered, 
with  a thick  (limy  livid  mucus ; back  flattifh,  with  the  tail 
fuddenly  tapering  behind  the  vent. 

Gelatinosus.  Body  gelatinous,  and  fub-tranfparent ; 
pe&oral  fins  very  broad.  Pallas. 

Found  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  fame  feas  as  the  preced- 
ing. This  fifh  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; the  body 
very  {lender,  oblong,  compreffed,  thicker  towards  the  head, 
and  gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail,  of  a whitifh  colour 
tinged  with  rofy  ; the  /kin  fmooth  and  very  foft,  and  when 
juft  caught  is  laid  to  tremble  like  jelly.  The  flefh  is  not 


eatable,  being  refufed  even  by  the  Kamtfchatkan  dogs, 
which  are  fed  during  part  of  the  year  with  fifh  of  various 
kinds. 

Li paris.  Body  naked;  dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  fin 
united.  Bloch. 

A general  inhabitant  of  the  northern  feas,  and  fometimes 
found  on  the  eoafts  of  Britain.  The  length  is  from  five  to 
fixteen  inches ; its  fhape  thick  towards  the  head,  and  be- 
coming attenuated  and  compreffed  towards  the  tail.  Donov. 
Brit.  Fifties. 

Lineatus.  Body  naked,  and  marked  with  longitudinal 
blueifh  lines ; dorfal  and  anal  fins  running  gradually  into  the 
tail.  Lepechin.  Nov.  Com.  Petrop. 

A beautiful  fpecies,  in  its  general  afpeft  much  refembling 
the  laft.  Lepechin  found  it  in  the  White  Sea,  and  defcribed 
it  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Peterfburgh  academy.  This 
rare  fifh  has  alfo  once  been  met  with  on  the  Britifh  eoafts. 
It  is  defcribed  in  Donovan’s  Hift.  Britifh  Fifties  ; and  the 
fpecimen  itfelf,  from  which  the  figure  and  account  are  taken, 
is  arranged  with  the  other  Britifh  cyclopteri  in  the  London 
Mufeum. 

Ocellatus.  Body  naked,  tapering  towards  both  ends  ; 
two  large  dorfal  ocellated  fpots  near  the  fhoulders,  and  be- 
fore each  eye  a bifurcated  procefs.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties. 
Jura  fucker.  Penn.  Leffer  fucking  fifh.  Borlafe. 

Length  four  or  five  inches  ; a very  local  fpecies  found  on 
the  coaft  of  Scotland,  and  on  thole  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
fhire  in  Britain ; and  in  fome  others  of  the  European 
feas. 

Bimaculatus.  Body  naked,  attenuated  behind,  and 
rofy,  with  a purple  fpot  furrounded  by  a white  ring  on 
each  fide  the  abdomen.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties.  Bima- 
culated  fucker.  Penn. 

A fmall  fpecies,  found  on  the  coaft  of  Devonfhire. 

MoNTAGur.  Body  naked,  lanceolate,  diaphanous, 
tinged  with  reddifh  and  fpotted  with  fufeous  ; dorfal,  anal, 
and  caudal  fin  diitimft  ; organ  of  adhefion  oval.  Donov. 
Brit.  Fifties. 

A new  and  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  a fmall  fize,  difeovered 
lately  on  the  coaft  of  Devonfhire. 

CYDARA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  placed  by  Pliny 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana. 

CYDARUS,  a ftream  of  Thrace,  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
ftantinople. 

CYDDESES,  a people  of  Afia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on 
the  confines  of  Bithynia. 

CYDER,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  a fruit  liquor  prepared 
by  means  of  fermentation,  from  the  expreffed  juice  of  dif- 
ferent forts  of  apples.  The  procefs  by  which  this  liquor 
is  formed  has  much  fimilarity  in  all  the  different  diftri&s 
where  it  conftitutes  an  cbjedt  of  the  farmer,  though  there 
is  much  diverfity  in  regard  to  the  care  and  management 
which  are  beftowed  upon  it. 

The  varieties  of  apples  which  are  grown  and  cultivated 
in  the  various  fruit  diftri&s  of  the  kingdom,  with  this  inten- 
tion, are  extremely  numerous  ; but  by  fome  it  is  fuppofed 
that  all  fuch  as  have  a yellow  or  light  red  ground,  are  tinged 
with  red  ftreaks  on  the  fun  fide,  ha«ing  a fmart  acid  flavour, 
with  a firm  juicy  parenchyma  and  an  aromatic  flavour,  what- 
ever the  name  may  be,  are  unqueftionab.y  proper  for  cyder. 
It  has,  however,  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  the 
properties  which  are  effential  for  cyder  and  the  table  are 
rarely  met  with  in  the  fame  fruit.  That  degree  of  firmnefs 
which  is  neceffary  in  the  eating  apple,  is  ufeiefs  in  the  cy- 
der fruit ; and  colour,  which  is  difregarded  in  the  former, 
is  amongft  the  mod  important  qualities  of  the  latter.  Some 
degree  of  aftringency,  which  is  prejudicial  in  the  eating 
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fruit,  is  conceived  beneficial  in  that  made  ufe  of  for  cyder. 
In  Devonfhire,  according  to  Mr.  Vancouver’s  Survey,  a 
rich  fvveet  fruit  is  generally  preferred  for  the  purpofe  of 
cyder,  while  in  others  thofe  which  have  more  aftringency 
are  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  See  Apple,  Apple- 
tree  and  Orchard. 

Gathering  the  Fruit. — In  the  bufinefs  of  gathering  the 
fruit  for  this  liquor,  much  care  fhould  be  taken  that  it  be 
fufficiently  ripe  before  it  is  removed  from  the  trees,  other- 
wife  the  cyder  will  be  harfh,  rough,  and  unpleafant  in  its 
tafte,  in  fpite  of  any  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  procefs 
of  making  it.  The  molt  certain  indications  of  ripenefs, 
according  to  Mr.  Crocker,  are  the  fragrance  of  the  t'mell, 
and  the  dropping  of  the  apples  from  the  trees  in  a fponta- 
neous  manner. 

The  mod  early  ripe  fruits  fhould,  of  courfe,  be  firft  ga- 
thered, but  as  on  the  fame  trees  the  fruits  rarely  become 
equally  ripe  at  the  fame  period  of  time,  it  is  found  necef- 
to  throw  them  together  into  large  round  heaps  in  the  open 
air,  as  noticed  telow,  in  which  ftate  they  are  fuifered  to 
continue  for  fome  time,  until  a fort  of  fweating  or  fermen- 
tation has  been  brought  on,  which  induces  a llmilar  ftate  of 
mellownefs  and  fitnefs  for  grinding  in  the  whole  heap. 
This  method,  however,  which  requires  much  judgment  in 
direfling  it,  does  not,  even  under  the  moft  careful  manage- 
ment, always  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; therefore  the  nearer  the 
apples  approach  towards  perfedl  ripenefs  the  better,  as  their 
juice  is  the  more  rich. 

Mr,  Crocker  advifes  that  in  a dry  day,  when  the  fruit 
has  acquired  fuch  a ftate  of  maturity  as  to  be  ready  to  drop 
from  the  tree,  that  the  limbs  or  branches  of  it  fhould  be 
flightly  fhaken,  and  difburthened  in  a partial  manner  of  its 
apples,  thus  taking  only  fuch  as  are  in  a ripe  ftate,  leaving 
the  others  to  acquire  a due  degree  of  maturity.  It  is  in- 
deed fuggefted  as  proper  to  make  three  gatherings  of  the 
crop,  keeping  each  of  them  by  itfelf. 

The  latter  gatherings,  as  well  as  the  wind-falls,  can, 
however,  only  be  employed  in  making  inferior  cyder : the 
prime  cyder  muft  be  drawn  from  the  firft  gatherings  which 
have  been  made. 

According  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  merit  of  cyder  will  always 
depend  much  on  the  proper  mixture,  or  rather  on  the  pro- 
per feparation  of  the  fruits.  Thofe  w'nofe  rinds  and  pulp 
are  tinged  with  green,  or  red  without  any  mixture  of  yellow, 
as  that  colour  will  difappear  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fermenta- 
tion, fhould  be  carefully  kept  apart  from  fuch  as  are  yellow, 
or  yellow  intermixed  with  red.  The  latter  kinds,  which 
fhould  remain  on  the  trees  till  ripe  enough  to  fall  without 
being  much  fhaken,  are  alone  capable  of  making  fine  cyder. 
Each  kind  fhould  be  collefted  feparately,  as  noticed  above, 
and  kept  till  it  becomes  perfectly  mellow.  For  this  pur- 
pofe, in  the  common  practice  of  the  cduntry,  they  are,  as 
itated  above,  placed  in  heaps  of  ten  inches  or  a foot  thick, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  and  rain  ; not  being  over- 
covered except  in  very  fevere  frofts.  The  ftrength  and  fla- 
vour of  the  future  liquor  are  however,  he  fays,  increafed, 
by  keeping  the  fruit  under  cover  fome  time  before  it  is 
ground ; but  unlefs  a fituation  can  be  afforded  it,  in  which 
it  is  expofed  to  a free  current  of  air,  and  where  it  can 
be  fpread  very  thin,  it  is  apt  to  contraft  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  which  will  much  affect  the  cyder  produced  from 
it.  Few  farms  are  provided  with  proper  buildings  for  this 
purpofe  on  a large  fcale,  and  the  improvement  of  the  liquor 
will  not  nearly  pay  the  expence  of  erecting  them.  It  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  much  water  is  abforbed  by  the 
fruit  in  a rainy  feafon  ; but  the  quantity  of  juice  yielded 
by  any  given  quantity  of  fruit  will  be  found  to  diminifh  as 


it  becomes  more  mellow  ; even  in  very  wet  weather,  pro- 
vided it  be  ground  when  thoroughly  dry.  The  advantages 
therefore,  of  covering  the  fruit,  will  probably  be  much  lefs 
than  may  at  firft  fight  be  expected.  No  criterion  appears, 
the  writer  fays,  to  be  known,  by  which  the  moft  proper 
point  of  maturity  in  the  fruit  can  be  afeertained  with  accu- 
racy ; but  he  has  good  reafon  to  believe  that  it  improves  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  acquire  a deeper  fhade  of  yellow. 
Each  heap  fhould  be  examined  prior  to  its  being  ground, 
and  any  decayed  or  green  fruit  carefully  taken  away.  The 
expence  of  this  will,  he  obferves,  be  very  fmall,  and  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  excellence  of  the  liquor,  and  the 
care  with  which  too  great  a -degree  of  fermentation  may  be 
prevented  in  the  procefs  of  making  it  into  cyder. 

Mr.  Crocker  has  likewife  remarked  chat  tnecyderifl,  who 
would  be  particularly  curious  in  his  prime  liquor,  fhould 
hand-gather  his  fruit,  and  keep  the  forts  feparate  one  from 
another : but  as  this  would  be  troublefome,  expenfive, 
and  in  a full  feafon  wholly  impracticable,  the  general  crop 
may,  at  different  times,  be  fhaken  down,  and  colledled 
from  the  ground.  Fruit  of  equal  ripenefs,  and  whole  qua- 
lities are  nearly  alike,  fhould  be  heaped  together,  to  melio- 
rate their  juices,  or,  in  other  words,  to  perfect  the  faccha- 
rine  fermentation.  How  this  is  heft  done,  cyder-makers  are 
not,  the  writer  fays,  agreed  : fome,  fays  he,  judging  it  al- 
together unneceffary  to  keep  them  at  ail,  if  lufficient  time 
be  allowed  for  perfecting  the  faccharine  fermentation  on 
the  tree  : fome  confidering  it  beft  to  fweat  them  in  ciofe 
lofts,  whilft  others  allege,  that  the  open  air  is  the  only- 
place  where  they  ought  to  be  heaped.  Experience,  how- 
ever, fhould,  he  thinks,  teach  us  that  moft  apples  re- 
quire time  for  their  being  mellowed,  to  attain  their  higheft 
flavour;  and,  until  this  mellowing  be  perfc&ed,  their 
juices  are  not  in  the  beft  ftate  pofiible  for  being  converted 
into  cyder-liquor. 

However,  philofophy  has  fhewn,  he  thinks,  that  fermen- 
tation is  never  improved  by  haftening  the  operation  with 
'too  much  heat  ; nor  perfected  in  dme  time  under  too  great 
an  expofure  to  cold.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  fays  he, 
if  apples,  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  were  placed  in 
open  fheds,  having  boarded  floors,  in  heaps  or  layers  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deep  ; the  hard  and  harfh  fruits  might 
probably,  he  fuppofes,  be  laid  in  heaps  of  greater  depth  ; 
the  forts  to  be  .kept  feparate,  as  much  as  the  nature  and 
conveniences  of  the  fheds  will  allow  : at  any  rate  there  mutt 
be  a mixture  of  apples  in  the  fame  heap;  let  them,  fays  the 
writer,  be  fuch  as  are  of  qualities  nearly  alike,  and  which 
are  of  equal  ripenefs  at  the  time  of  gathering,  but  on  no 
account  fhould  fweet  and  four  fruit  be  heaped  together. 
To  fome  evderifts  it  may,  fays  he,  have  appeatel  unnecef- 
fary  to  keep  the  different  forts  of  apples  feparate,  but  it  is 
of  importance  fo  to  do  : and  the  trouble  is  very  little,  ss 
has  been  obferved,  compared  to  the  advantages  which  will 
hereafter  refult  from  a regular  fermentation  of  the  juices. 
The  impropriety  of  houfing  and  laying  appks  in  very  large 
heaps  muft,  the  writer  thinks,  be  manifett  to  every  think- 
ing mind  ; more  efpecially  when  in  the  fame  room  are  found 
all  forts  ; fweet,  four,  harfh,  generous,  ripe,  and  unripe, 
thrown  promifeuoufly  together;  where  iome  are  rotten  be- 
fore others  are  mellowed.  And  what  muft  the  liquor  be, 
he  afles,  which  is  exprtffed  from  fuch  an  heterogeneous 
mafs  ? 

In  refpeCt  to  heaping,  the  author  of  th-e  Survey  of 
Gloucefterfhire  well  remarks,  that  though  it  may  improve 
unripe  fruit,  it  cannot  communicate  the  richnefs  found  in 
that  which  is  fully  ripened.  And  that  the  effeeft  which  is 
thus  produced  on  thofe  which  are  heaped  in  a very  green 
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and  unripe  ftate,  is  rottennefs,  in  which  condition  very- 
few  are  capable  of  communicating  an  unpleafant  flavour, 
evtn  to  a very  large  quantity  of  the  hquor,  efpecially  where 
they  have  become  of  a htack  appearance. 

Suppofing,  fays  Mr.  Crocker,  that  the  fruit,  wliich  is 
of  difierent  forts  and  qualities,  has  been  kept  fcparate  from 
one  another  a few  weeks,  it  will  be  perceived  that  fome  of 
the  prime  forts  are  in  a proper  ftate  of  maturation  ; that 
the  puip  has  acquired  its  higheft  degree  of  richnefs ; the 
kernels  afTumed  their  browneft  colour;  the  rind  ftill  free 
from  any  appearance  of  rottennefs  ; and  that  they  readily 
yield  to  the  prtffure  of  the  thumb  : then  is  the  time,  fays 
he,  and  fuch  is  the  fruit  to  be  employed  in  making  prime 
cyder  : every  n^ceffary  utenfil  mull:  now  be  fet  in  order : 
the  mill,  prefs,  tubs,  calks,  pails,  and  bowls,  clean  waflied, 
and  buffered  to  dry  before  they  are  employed  in  the  bufi- 
nefs. 

The  able  writer  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  County 
of  Gloucefter  very  llrongly  and  very  jultly  reprobates  the 
too  common  practice  of  thole  who  indiscriminately,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  “ run  over 
the  whole  orchard  with  the  beating  pole,  or  ‘log’  and  bring1 
down  every  apple  within  their  reach,”  as  thus  beating  the 
trees  before  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  is  not  only  injudicious  in 
refpedt  to  the  cyder,  but  injurious  to  the  fucceeding  year’s 
crop  of  fruit;  the  bearing  buds  for  the  next  feaion  being 
formed  early  in  the  fummer  near,  and  even  attached  to,  the 
growing  fruits.  Of  courfe,  the  beating  of  the  trees,  un- 
lefs  where  the  apples  feparate  with  facility,  muft  of  necef- 
fity  bring  off  the  buds  which  nature  had  provided  for  the 
enluing  year,  with  them.  And  he  adds  that,  “ after  an 
operation  of  this  kind  the  ground  is  flrewcd  with  thefe 
buds,  to  an  extent  fcarcely  to  be  conceived  by'  thofe  who 
have  not  witntffcd  it.”  The  practice  of  the  moft  careful 
farmer  is  therefore,  he  favs,  to  have  the  trees  “ fliaken  limb 
by  limb,  by  a perfon  up  in  the  tree,”  only  fuffering  the  few 
that  remain  to  be  beaten  off,  and  cccafionally  even  allowing 
them  more  time  to  ripen,  which  he  confiders  by  far  the  heft 
practice,  except  that  of  fuffering  them  to  fail  of  their  own 
accord,  as  fecuring  a regular  fermentation  with  lefs  keep- 
ing- 

Grinding  the  Sipples.  In  the  bufinefs  of  grinding  the  fruit 
for  this  uie,  into  what  is  termed  pommage,  feveral  different 
methods  are  praflifrd  : but  thofe  rr.oft  commonly  in  ufe  are 
the  bruiung-llone,  with  a circular  trough,  and  the  apple- 
mid.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  methods  the  apples  are  thrown 
into  the  trough,  and  bruifed  by  the  motion  of  the  done,  as 
it  is  moved  round  by  a horle,  in  the  ufual  way  that  tanners 
grind  their  bark.  This  is  a very  ancient  method,  and 
which  is  dill  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of  Devonfhire;  and  al- 
though it  has  its  inconveniences,  in  bruifing  lome  apples 
too  much  and  fome  too  little,  it  is.  not  without  its  ad- 
vocates in  thefe  parts  of  the  country  ; the  inhabitants  of 
which  allege,  that  it  bruifes  the  kerne  s of  the  fruit  bet- 
ter than  other  machines.  Although  it  mult  be  admitted, 
that  the  kernels  potTcfs  an  agreeable  aromatic  bitter,  yet  it 
has  been  held  questionable  if  they  impart  anv  perceivable 
beneficial  quality  to  the  cyder.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain 
it  is,  that  this  method  of  converting  apples  to  pommage 
by  the  trough  and  done  has,  in  the  lad  fifty  years,  much 
given  way  to  the  apple-mill. 

The  author  of  the  treatife  on  the  apple  and  the  pear  has 
remarked  that  when  iron  mills  have  been  tried,  this  metal 
has  been  found  to  be  foluble  in  the  acid  of  apples,  to  which 
it  communicates  a brown  colour  and  an  unpleafant  tade. 
No  combination  has,  he  believes,  been  afeertained  to  take 
place  between  this  acid  and  lead  ; but  as  the  oxyd  or  calx 


of  this  metal  readily  diffolves  in,  and  communicates  an 
extremely  poifonous  quality  to,  the  acetous  juice  of  the 
apple,  it  fhould,  he  thinks,  never  be  fuffered  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  fruit  or  liquor.  In  the  conftrufition  of 
thefe  mills,  there  are  various  methods  had  recourfe  to  in  re- 
gard to  their  motion  or  moving  powers,  fome  being  worked 
by  hand,  iome  by  horfes,  and  others  by  water.  The  hovfe 
and  water  powers  have  obvioufly  confiderably  the  advan- 
tage in  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  capable  of  being  per- 
formed ; but  the  hand  method  is  fuppofed  capable  of  re- 
ducing the  pulp  into  a ftate  of  greater  finenefs,  where  the 
lateft  improvements  in  mills  of  this  kind  have  been  adopted. 
See  Cyder-J^/77. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  in  the  Herefordfhire  report,  that 
each  fort  of  apples  fhould  be  ground  feparately,  or  at  lealt 
fuch  forts  in  mixture  as  become  ripe  at  the  fame  time;  but 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Appefley  of  Withington  and  other 
manufacturers,  it  is  ftated,  that  the  former  practice  is  that 
by  which  “ fine  cyder  of  different  flavours  and  degrees  of 
ftrength  is  obtained,  from  the  fame  orchard,  the  liquors 
being  mixed  after  they  are  made.”  It  is  however  allowed 
that  “ in  all  common  cafes,”  the  practice  of  grinding 
different  varieties  of  fruit  equally  ripe,  together,  is  found 
eligible  ; as  it  is  lefs  difficult  to  find  the  requifite  degrees 
of  richnefs,  aftringency,  and  flavour,  in  three  varieties,  than 
in  one.  And  hence  it  is  fuppofed  that  cy'ders  made  from 
the  juice  of  mixed  fruits  under  common  management,  ge- 
nerally fucceed  with  greater  certainty,  than  thole  from  only' 
one  kind.  In  the  grinding,  the  fruit  fhould  be  reduced  as 
nearly  as  poffibleto  an  uniform  confiftence,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  that  the  rinds  and  kernels  may  be  fcarcely  difceruible 
from  the  general  mafs ; the  operation  proceeding  flowly, 
with  a free  accefs  of  air.  The  quantity  of  fruit  which  is 
ufually  thrown  into  the  ciftern  at  one  time  to  be  ground, 
is  about  two  bufhels  in  the  large  mills. 

Prejfing  the  ground  fruit. — It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Crocker, 
that  cydevifts  are  not  agreed  in  opinion,  whether  the  pom- 
mage fhould  immediately  after  grinding  be  conveyed  to  the 
prefs,  there  to  be  formed  into  a kind  of  cake,  or  what  is 
iometimes  called  the  cheefe  ; or  whether  it  fhould  remain 
fome  time  in  that  ftate  before  preffing.  Some  fay  it  fhould 
be  preffed  immediately  after  grinding ; others  conceive  it 
belt  to  fuffer  it  to  remain  in  the  grinding  trough,  or  in 
vats  employed  for  the  purpofe,  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
even  two  days,  that  it  may  acquire  not  only  a rednefs  of  co- 
lour, but  alfo  that  it  may  form  an  extract  with  the  rind  and 
kernels.  Both  extremes  are,  he  thinks,  wrong.  There  is 
an  analogy,  he  fuppofes,  between  the  making  of  cyder  from 
apples,  and  wine  from  grapes  ; and  the  method  which  the 
wine-maker  purlues  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  followed  by  the 
cyder-maker.  When  the  pulp  of  the  grape  has  lain  fome 
time  in  the  vats,  the  vintager  thrufts  his  hand  into  it  and 
takes  fome  from  the  middle  of  the  mafs  ; and  when  lie  per- 
ceives by  the  fmell  that  the  ltifcious  fweetnefs  is  gone  off, 
and  that  his  nofe  is  affedited  with  a flight  piquancy,  he  imme- 
diately carries  it  to  the  prefs,  and  by  a light  preffure  expreffes 
his  prime  juice.  In  like  manner  fhould  the  cyderift  determine 
the  time  when  his  pulp  fhould  be  carried  to  the  prefs.  If 
he  carry  it  immediately  from'  the  mill  to  the  prefs,  he  might 
lofe  fome  fmall  advantage,  which  may  be  expedited  from  the 
rind  and  kernels,  and  his  liquor  may  be  of  lower  colour  than 
he  might  wifh.  If  he  fuffer  it  to  remain  too  long  un- 
prefled,.he  will  find  to  his  eoft,  that  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation will  come  on  before  the  vinous  is  perfected ; efpe- 
cially  in  the  early  part  of  the  cyder-making  feafons.  He 
will  generally  find,  he  thinks,  that  his  pulp  is  in  a fit 
ftate  for  preffing  in  about . twelve  or  fixteen  hours.  If 
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lie  mull,  of  neceffity,  keep  it  in  that  ftate  longer,  he  wil 
find  a fenfible  heat  therein,  which  .will  engender  a pre- 
mature fermentation  ; and  he  mull  not  delay  turning  it 
over,  thereby  to  expofe  the  middle  of  the  mal's  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmofphere.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  thinks 
it  Ihould  remain  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  taken  to 
the  prels.  And  the  writer  of  the  “ General  view  of  the 
ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,”  ftates  that 
there  the  pulp  is  either  immediately  carried  to  the  prefs,  or, 
which  is  better,  laid  up  in  tubs  or  open  calks  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ; by  which  the  colour  is  improved,  and  by  the 
digeftion  which  takes  place,  a more  intimate  union  of  the 
rind,  kernel,  and  ft.dk  juices  are  produced,  efpecially  when 
again  carried  to  the  mill  and  reground.  See  Cyder -PreJ's. 

The  ground  fruit  or  pommage  being  now  in  a proper 
ftate,  it  is  carried  to  the  prefs,  and  a fquare  cake  or  cheefe 
made  of  it,  by  placing  very  clean  Iweet  ftravv  or  reed  be- 
tween the  various  layers  of  pulp  or  pommage ; or  by 
putting  the  fame  into  hair-cloths  ipread  upon  the  vat,  and 
placing  them  one  on  another.  They  are  turned  up  on  the 
lides  and  corners  over  the  pulp,  fo  as  to  nearly  meet  in  the 
centres.  They  are  laid  very  even,  ten  or  twelve  being  often 
applied  over  each  other  in  regular  layers,  the  fquare  frame 
of  the  prefs  being  raifed  with  them,  keeping  the  pile  to  an 
uniform  fize.  Upon  the  whole,  a fU'ong  board  is  placed, 
wider  than  the  pile,  on  which  the  blocks  of  the  prefs  reft. 
It  is  of  importance  that  the  ftraw  or  reed,  where  they  are 
ufed,  be  fweet  and  perfectly  free  from  any  fuitinefs,  left  the 
cyder  be  impregnated  therewith.  Particular  care  ought 
alio  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  hair-cloths  fweet,  by  fre- 
quently wafhing  and  drying  ; or  the  ill  effects  of  their 
acidity  will  be  communicated  to  the  cyder.  To  this  cake 
or  cheefe,  after  ftanding  a while,  a flight  preiTure  is  at 
firft  to  be  given  by  lowering  the  fcrew  of  the  prefs,  which 
muft  be  gradually  increaied  as  the  cakes  become  dryer,  until 
all  the  muft  or  juice  is  expreffed,  which  is  ufuaily  completed 
by  the  long  lever  and  windlafs  : after  which,  the  juice  muft 
be  {trained  through  a coarfe  hair  fieve,  .to  keep  back  tiie 
grots  feculencies  ot  the  juice,  and  be  put  into  proper  veffels. 
Thefe  veiTels  may  be  either  open  vats,  or  clofe  calks  ; but 
as  in  the  time  of  a plentiful  crop  of  apples,  a number  of 
open  vats  may  by  the  cyderift  be  coniiderexi  an  incum- 
brance in  his  cyder-rooms,  the  muft  .Ihould  be  generally 
carried  immediately  from  the  prefs  to  the  calk.  The  prefled 
pulp  or  cheefes,  as  they  are  termed,  on  being  removed  from 
the  prefs  and  taken  out  of  the  cloths,  are  thrown  away, 
when  not  defigned  for  further  life  ; but  when  the  crops  are 
fcanty  they  are  fometimes  laid  by  in  fome  places,  to  be  af- 
terwards reground  with  water,  from  which  is  afforded  a 
liquor  of  weak  quality,  which  is  denominated  in  fome  places 
id  a/hi  rigs,  but  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  render  it  fit  for  family 
ufe  ; as  notwithftanding  the  utmoll  attention  in  grinding, 
and  the  greateft  exertion  of  the  prefs,  fome  portions  of  the 
fruit  remain  uubruifed,  which  contain  juice  in  an  unex- 
preffed  ftate.  It  is  found  that  the  reiidue  of  a quantity  of 
fruit,  fufficient  for  making  three  hogfheadsof  cyder,  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  about  one  hoglhcad  of  walhings. 

Fermenting , racking , and  cajhing  ike  liquor. — Thefe  are 
the  next  operations  to  be  regarded  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  liquor.  It  is  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Crocker,  that  cyder- 
making is  thus  far  a mere  manual  operation,  performed  with 
very  little  Ikill  in  the  operator  ; but  that  now  it  is  chat  the 
great  art  of  making  good  cyder  commences  : nature  foon 
begins  to  work  a wonderful  change  in  this  foul-looking, 
turbid,  fulfome,  and  unwholefome  fluid  ; and,  by  the  pro- 
cefs of  fermentation  alone,  converts  it  into  a wholefome, 
vinous,  ialubrious,  heart-cheering  beverage.  He  thinks 
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that  philofcphy  has  (hown,  and  that  experience  juftifies  the 
pofition,  that  the  juices  of  all  vegetables,  when  expofed  to 
certain  degrees  of  heat  and  atmolpheric  influence,  are  dii- 
pofed  by  nature  to  fpontaneous  inteftine  motions  of  their 
conftituent  parts  : this  is  called  fermentation. 

And  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  the  juice  of  the 
apple  in  its  unfermented  date  confifts  of  fugar,  vegetable 
mucilage,  acid,  water,  its  tinging  matter,  the  principle  of 
fmell,  and,  he  believes,  of  aftringency.  Of  thefe  component 
parts,  the  iirft  only  is  known  to  be  capable  of  producing  ar- 
dent fpirit,  and  it  might  thence  be  inferred  that  the  Arongeft 
cyders  would  be  afforded  by  the  fweeteft  fruits  : but  the 
juice  of  thefe  generally  remains  defective  in  what  is  termed 
“ body”  in  liquors,  audit  is  extremely  apt  to  pafs  from  the 
faccharine  to  tiie  acetous  ftate.  Much  of  the  ftrength  of 
cyder  is  fuppofed  by  the  Herefordflaire  farmers  to  be  derived 
from  the  rind  and  kernels  of  the  fruit,  and  hence  arifes  their 
great  attention  to  grind  it  thoroughly  ; the  ftalks  alfo  are 
neceflarily  reduced,  when  the  apples  are  thoroughly  ground, 
and  he  fuipeCts  that  the  body  of  the  liquor  is  ftrengthened, 
and  its  flavour  improved  by  the  aftringent  juice  of  thefe: 
yet  it  does  not  appear  probable,  he  fays,  that  either  of  them 
contains  any  faccharine  matter. 

It  is  further  ftated  as  well-known  that  there  are  various 
ftages  of  fermentation  in  the  juices  of  all  vegetables,  each 
of  which  changes  the  very  nature  and  quality  of  the  fluid  ; 
but  the  principal  ones  which  are  to  be  particularly  attended 
to,  iii  the  inftance  now  under  conflderation,  (the  muft  or 
juice  of  apples, ) are  thefe  ; namely,  the  vinous,  the  acetous, 
and  the  putrefactive.  The  firft  converts  the  muft  from 
its  turbid,  fulfome  ftate.  to  a tranfparent  fpirituous  liquor, 
lightly  piquant  on  the  palate,  refembling  wine  both  in  its 
flavour  and  effeCts. 

The  above  writer  ftates  in  addition,  that  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved to  take  place  in  fuch  bodies  only  as  contain  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  fugar,  and  that  it  is  always  attended  with 
the  decompofiiion  of  that  i ibftance.  The  liquor  gradually 
lofes  its  fweetnefs,  acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  by 
diftillation  affords  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirit,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fugar  it  originally  con- 
tained, and  the  fkili  with  which  the  procefs  has  been  con- 
ducted. When  this  fermentation  proceeds  with  too  much 
rapidity,  it  is  often  confounded  with  the  acetous,  but  the 
products  of  that  are  totally  different.  A violent  degree  of 
fermentation  however,  though  purely  vinous,  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  ftrength  and  permanence  of  cyder,  proba- 
bly owing  to  a part  of  the  ardent  fpirit  being  difeharged 
along  with  the  difengaged  air  or  gas. 

“ if,”  fays  the  author  of  the  TraCI  on  Cyder-making, 

“ the  juice  has  been  expreffed  from  four  apples,  this  fer- 
mentation is  perfected  in  two  or  three  days  j but  if  from 
fweet  apples,  not  under  a week  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes 
longer.” 

The  next  fucceeding  ftage  of  fermentation  gives  an  aci- 
dity to  the  vinous  liquor  before  fpoken  of,  converting  it 
to  a fort  of  vinegar.  This  fermentation  begins  foon  (fre- 
quently in  a few  hours)  after  the  vinous  is  ended,  and  if 
the  fermentation  be  improperly  haftened  by  heat,  before 
the  vinous  can  be  perfected.  And  Mr.  Knight  has  remark- 
ed that  it  ufuaily  lucceeds  the  vinous  ; but  that  it  will  fome- 
times precede  it,  when  the  liquor  is  in  fmall  quantity  and 
expofes  a large  furface  to  the  air.  In  tins  procefs,  vital 
air  is  abforbed  from  the  atmofphere,  and  the  ardent  fpi- 
rits,  vegetable  acid,  and  fugar,  if  any  remain,  are  alike  con= 
verted  into  vinegar. 

It  is  alfo  further  remarked  that  in  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cefs which  follows  the  acetous,  the  vinegar  lofes  its  acidity, 
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becomes  foul  and  vifcid,  and  emits  air  of  an  offenfive  fmell : 
an  earthy  fediment  fubfides,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  little 
but  water.  But  although  we  cannot,  Mr.  Crocker  thinks, 
form  any  clear  and  diftin&  knowledge  cf  the  precife  manner 
in  which  nature  performs  thefe  changes  in  fermenting  liquors, 
vet  the  effects  are  evident  ; and  from  a coniideration  of  the 
different  natures  and  refuits  of  the  various  fermentations,  it 
may  be  perceived,  that  the  firft  is  the  only  one  ufeful  in 
making  good  cyder,  and  that  the  others  tend  to  vitiate,  and 
render  unwholefome  a liquor  that  would  otherwife  be  high- 
ly pleafant,  andtiuly  falubrious.  To  regulate  the  firft  and 
to  check  the  others,  is  then,  fays  he,  the  greatefl  bufinefs 
of  that  cyder-maker,  who  would  attach  to  himfelf  the  fa- 
tisfaction  and  fame  which  every  one  is  emulous  of  acquiring 
and  deferving. 

In  the  view  of  attaining  thefe  ends,  fermentations  fliould 
not,  he  thinks,  by  too  much  heat,  be  carried  on  rapidly, 
nor  by  extreme  cold,  too  flowly  ; as,  in  each  cafe,  the  fer- 
menting body  mult  be  injured.  Hence  (he  fays)  it  ap- 
pears, that  a certain  degree  of  warmth,  or  rather  imper- 
ceptible heat,  conduces  belt  to  regulate  this  operation. 
This  degree  of  warmth  may  be  underflood  to  reft  between- 
forty  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  If 
then  the  warmth  of  the  cellar,  in  which  new-made  cyder  is 
placed,  be  between  thefe  points  (no  adventitious  caufe  inter- 
vening), we  may  expect  that  the  vinous  fermentation  will 
commence  and  go  on  with  due  regularity,  and  in  a proper 
manner. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  fermentation  is  an  in- 
teftine  motion  of  the  parts  of  a fermentable  body.  This 
motion,  in  the  prefent  cate,  is  always  accompanied  with  an 
evident  ebullition  ; the  bubbles  riling  to  the  furface,  and 
there  forming  a fcum,  or  foft  and  fpongy  cruft,  over  the 
whole  liquor.  This  cruft  is  frequently  raifed  and  broken 
by  the  air  as  it  difengages  itfelf  from  the  liquor,  and  forces 
its  way  through  it.  This  effedl  continues  whilft  the  fer- 
mentation is  b rifle,  but  at  laft  gradually  ceafes.  The  liquor 
now  appears  tolerably  clear  to  the  eye,  and  has  a piquant, 
vinous  fharpnefs  upon  the  tongue.  If  in  this  ftate  the  leaf! 
biffing  noife  be  heard  in  the  fermenting  liquor,  the  room 
is  too  warm  ; and  atmofpheric  air  mult  be  let  in  at  the 
doors  and  at  the  windows. 

“ This  (continues  he)  is  the  critical  moment,  which  the 
cyderift  muft  not  lofe  fight  of ; for,  if  he  would  have  a 
ftrong,  generous,  and  pleafant  liquor,  all  further  fenfible 
fermentation  mud  be  flopped.  This  is  beft  done  by  rack- 
ing off  the  pure  part  into  open  veffels,  which  rnuft  be  placed 
in  a more  cool  fituation  for  a day  two,  after  which  it  may 
again  be  barrelled,  and  placed  in  fome  moderately  cool  fitu- 
ation for  the  winter.  The  Herefordfhire  cyder-farmers,  af- 
ter the  cyder  has  perfected  its  vinous  fermentation,  place 
their  cafks  of  cyder  in  open  fheds  throughout  the  winter : 
and,  when  the  fpring  advances,  give  the  laft  racking,  an'd 
then  cellar  it.  In  racking,  it  is  advifable  that  the  ftrearn 
from  the  racking-cock  be  ftnall,  and  that  the  receiving-tub 
be  but  a fmall  depth  below  the  cock  : left,  by  exciting  a 
violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  liquor,  another  fermenta- 
tion be  brought  up. 

Though  in  common  pra&ice  the  racking  of  the  liquor  is 
rarely  much  attended  to,  efpecially  for  foine  months  after 
cafking,  this  being  the  old  method  ; there  cannot,  however, 
be  much  doubt  but  that  it  fhould  be  accomplished  at  the 
proper  moment  as  (hewn  above  : in  proof  of  which  it  is 
found  that  in  the  management  of  the  finer  liquors,  in  fome 
diftridls,  in  which  the  fermentation  is  rapid,  fome  have  fer- 
vanta  in  conftant  attendance  to  watch  its  progrefs,  racking 
it  when  neceffary,  even  in  the  night,  as  i'uoh  faccharine  li- 


quors require  timely  checking  to  prevent  their  taking 
on  the  acetous  ftate, 

But  though  frequent  rackings  have,  without  doubt, 
a tendency  to  reduce  the  liquor  to  a quiet  ftate,  the 
ftrength  is  fuppofed  to  be  confiderably  lowered  by  it, 
in  confequence  of  the  continual  efcape  of  the  fpirit 
by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  Brandy,  or  any  other 
clean  fpirit  may  likewife  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
as  racking,  if  not  found  too  dear.  The  fame  objedl  may 
alfo  be  obtained  in  fome  meafure  by  leaving  the  caflc  unfilled, 
with  an  ullage.  Where  the  tendency  to  fermentation  is  great, 
the  cafks  fhould  not  be  too  much  filled  to  the  bung-hole, 
the  action  of  the  air  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  checking  of  that  procefs. 

The  grounds,  lees,  or  feculence  of  the  cyder,  after  rack- 
ing, may  be  drained  through  filtering  bags,  made  for  the 
purpofe,  of  coarfe  linen  or  hempen  cloth,  and  the  running 
placed  among  the  fecond-rate  cyders  ; but  by  no  means 
fhould  it,  in  Mr.  Crocker’s  opinion,  be  returned  to  the  prime 
cyder.  Some  find  it  ufeful  in  checking  any  farther  irregu- 
lar fermentation  in  the  cafks.  In  this  fituation  the  cyder 
will,  in  courfe  of  time,  by  a fort  of  infenfible  fermentation, 
(the  fame  writer  fays)  not  only  drop  the  remainder  of  its 
grofs  lees,  but  will  become  tranfparent,  highly  vinous 
and  fragrant. 

“But,  (it.  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Knight,)  that  after  the 
fermentation  has  ceafed,  and  the  liquor  is  become  clear  and 
bright,  it  fliould  inilantly  be  drawn  off,  and  not  buffered  on 
any  account  again  to  mingle  with  its  lees  ; for  thefe  poffefs 
much  the  fame  properties  as  yeaft,  and  would  inevitably 
bring  on  a fecond  fermentation.  The  beft  criterion  to 
judge  of  the  proper  moment  to  rack  off  will  be  (he  fays) 
the  brightnefs  of  the  liquor ; and  this  is  always  attended 
with  external  marks,  which  ferve  as  guides  to  the  cyder- 
maker.  The  difeharge  of  fixed  air,  which  always  attends  the 
progrefs  of  fermentation,  has  entirely  ceafed;  and  a thick  cruft, 
formed  of  fragments  of  the  reduced  pulp,  raifed  by  the 
buoyant  air  it  contains,  is  collefted  on  the  furface.  The 
clear  liquor  being  drawn  off  into  another  calk,  the  lees  are 
put,  lie  fays,  into  fmall  bags,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  for  jel- 
lies, being  made,  as  noticed  above : through  thefe,  what- 
ever liquor  the  lees  contain  gradually  filtrates,  becoming 
perfectly  bright,  and  it  is  then  returned  to  that  in  the  calk,  in 
which  it  has  the  effeift,  in  fome  meafure,  of  preventing  a fe- 
cond fermentation,  as  already  hinted.  It  appears,  he  fays, 
to  have  undergone  a confiderable  change  in  the  procefs  of 
filtration.  The  colour  is  remarkably  deep,  its  tafle  harfh 
and  flat,  and  it  has  a ftrong  tendency  to  become  acetous  ; 
probably  by  having  given  out  fixed,  and  abforbed  vital  air. 
Should  it  become  acetous,  which  it  will  frequently  do  in 
forty-eight  hours,  it  muft  not,  on  any  account,  he  fays,  be 
put  into  the  calk.  If,  however,  the  cyder,  after  being 
racked  off,  remains  bright  and  quiet,  nothing  more  is  to  be 
done  to  it  till  the  fucceeding  fpring  ; but  if  a fcum  colledls 
on  the  furface,  it  muft  immediately  be  racked  off  into  an- 
other calk  ; as  this  would  produce  bad  effefts,  if  fuffered 
to  fink.  If  a difpofition  to  ferment  with  violence  again  ap- 
pears, it  will  be  neceffary,  he  thinks,  to  rack  off  from  one 
calk  to  another,  as  often  as  a hilling  noife  is  heard.  The 
ftrength  of  cyder  is  much  reduced,  he  fays,  as  noticed 
above,  by  being  frequently  racked  off}  but  this,  he  fup- 
pofes,  arifes  only  from  a large  portion  of  fugar  remaining 
unchanged,  which  adds  to  the  fweetnefs,  at  the  expence  of 
the  other  quality.  The  juice  of  the  fruits  which  produce 
very  ftrong  cyders,  often  remains  muddy  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  much  attention  muft  frequently  be  paid,  to  pre- 
vent an  exeefs  of  fermentation. 
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The  cafks  into  which  the  liquor  is  put,  whenever  racked 
off,  fhould  always  have  been  thoroughly  fcalded,  and  dried 
again  ; and  eacli  ihould  want  feveral  gallons  of  being  full, 
to  expofe  a larger  furface  to  the  air  of  the  atmofphere. 

But,  fays  he,  ihould  the  cyder-maker  negledft  the  above 
precautions,  the  inevitable  confequence  will  be  this:  an- 
other fermen.ation  will  quickly  iucceed,  and  convert  the 
fine  vinous  liquor  he  was  poffcffed  of  into  a fort  of  vinegar; 
and  all  the  art  he  is  mafter  of  will  never  reftore  it  to  its 
former  richnefs  and  purity. 

When,  however,  the  acetous  fermentation  has  been  fu fi- 
fe red  to  come  on,  the  following  attempts  may,  he  fays,  be 
made  to  prevent  the  ill  effedls  of  it  from  running  to  their 
full  extent.  For  this  purpofe  feveral  means  have  been  tried, 
fometimes  with  a degree  of  fuccefs,  at  other  times  wholly 
unavailably  ; the  molt  popular  ones  would,  however,  feern 
to  be  thefe  : as  already  noticed,  a bottle  of  French  brandy, 
half  a gallon  of  fpirit  extracted  from  the  lees  of  cyder,  or 
a pailfull  of  old  cyder,  poured  into  the  hogfhead  foon  after 
the  acetous  fermentation  is  begun  : but  no  wonder,  con- 
tinues he,  if  all  thefe  Ihould  fail,  if  the  cyder  be  ftill  con- 
tinued in  a clofe  warm  cellar.  To  give  effedt  to  either,  it 
is  neceffary  that  the  liquor  be  as  much  expofed  to  a cooler 
air  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  that  for  a cojffiderabk 
length  of  time.  By  fuch  means  it  is  poflibfe  fermentation 
may,  in  a great  meafure,  be  repreffed  ; and  if  a calk  of 
prime  cyder  cannot  from  thence  be  obtained,  a calk  of  to- 
lerable fecond-rate  kind  may.  Thefe  remedies  are  inno- 
cent ; but  if  the  farmer  or  cyder-merchant  attempt  to  cover 
the  accident,  occafioned  by  negligence  or  inattention,  by 
applying  any  preparation  of  lead,  let  him  reflect  that  he  is 
about  to  commit  an  abfolute  and  unqualified  murder  on 
thofe  whofe  lot  it  may  be  to  drink  his  poifonous  draught. 
Such  means  Ihould,  therefore,  on  no  account  be  ever  had 
recourfe  to. 

The  practice  which  is  provincially  termed  Jlumming,  and 
which  fignifies  the  fuming  a calk  with  burning  fulphur, 
may  fometimes  be  advantageous.  It  is  thus  performed  : 
take  a ftripe  of  canvas  cloth,  about  twelve  inches  long  and 
two  broad  ; let  it  be  dipped  into  melted  brimllone  : when 
this  match  is  dry,  let  it  be  lighted,  and  fufpended  from  the 
bung  of  a calk  (in  which  there  are  a few  gallons  of  cyder) 
until  it  be  burnt  out.  The  calk  muff  remain  ftopped  for 
an  hour  or  more,  and  then  rolled  to  and  fro.  to  incorporate 
the  fumes  of  the  match  with  the  cyder  ; alter  which  it  may 
be  filled.  If  the  Jlumming  be  defigned  only  to  fupprefs 
fome  flight  improper  feimentation,  the  brimftone  match  is 
fufficient ; but  if  it  be  required  to  give  any  additional 
flavour  to  the  cyder,  fome  powdered  ginger,  cloves,  or 
cinnamon,  See.  may  be  ffvewed  on  the  match  when  it  is 
made.  The  burning  of  thefe  ingredients  with  the  fulphur 
will  convey  fomewhat  of  their  fragrance  to  the  whole  calk 
of  cyder ; but  to  do  it  to  the  bed  advantage,  it  muff  be 
performed  as  foon’  as  the  vinous  fermentation  is  fully  per- 
fefted. 

It  is  Fated  by  Mr.  Crocker,  that  when  the  cyderift  has 
fucceeded  in  obtaining  a favourable  vinous  fermentation, 
and  by  a well-timed  racking  and  attention  he  has  prevented 
the.  acetous  and  other  fueceeding  fermentations  from  riling, 
fiis  cyder  will  require  very  little  further  attention,  more 
than  filling  up  the  veffels  every  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
fupply  the  vvalle  by  the  infenfible  fermentation,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fueceeding  March  ; at  which  time  it  may 
be  reafonably  expected  he  will  find  his  cyder  bright,  pure, 
and  in  a fit  bate  for  its  final  racking.  This  Ihould  be  done 
in  fair  weather  ; and,  if  neceffary,  a commixture  Ihould  now 
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or  the  lufeious  fweet  apples,  with  that  of  the  pale-coloured 
cyder  from  the  poorer  four  apples  : by  which  means  a ge- 
neral regular  colouring  may  be  obtained  with  the  leal! 
trouble,  and  without  expence  in  any  way. 

Though  it  may  be  expedited  that  the  cyderift  will  now 
find  his  liquor  to  his  mind,  both  in  point  of  brightnefs  and 
colour,  yet  Ihould  he  be  diiappointed,  this  is  the  time  for 
applying  fome  innocent  remedy  to  remove  the  diferder. 
He  does  not  recommend  to  him  either  of  the  forces  com- 
monly ufed  for  fining  liquors,  namely,  bullock’s  blood, 
ifinglafs,  eggs,  See.  as  they  as  frequently  fpoil  a calk  of 
cyder  as  improve  it ; but  if  he  put  two  pounds  of  lump 
fugar  into  a hogfhead  of  cyder,  he  will  receive  all  the  be- 
nefit which  may  be  expedited  from  the  moft  naufeous  force 
which  naftinefs  can  employ.  If  higher  colour  in  cyder  be 
defired  than  what  his  fruit  naturally  gives  under  the  fore- 
going management,  the  cyderift  will  do  well,  he  fays,  to 
melt  a pound  of  lump-fugar  in  a ftewpan,  over  a clear  fire, 
ftirring  it  frequently,  until  it  comes  to  a very  dark  brown 
colour ; then  to  take  it  off  the  fire,  and,  as  it  cools,  add 
fome  cyder  thereto  by  little  and  little,  and  continue  ftirring 
it  until  it  becomes  a thin  uniform  fluid.  This  colouring, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  a pint,  more  or  lefs  as  occafion 
may  require,  to  a hogfhead,  is  very  cheap  and  wholefome, 
tinges  to  perfection,  gives  no  lufeious  fweetnefs,  but  rather 
an  agreeable  bitternefs,  and  thus  recommends  itfelf  to  the 
nicer  palates.  Soon  after  this  fpring  racking,  but  not  till 
then,  the  calks  may  be  gradually  ftopped,  by  firft  laying 
the  cork  on  the  bung-hole,  and  in  a few  days  forcing  it 
very  tightly  into  it,  covering  it  over  with  a layer  of  melted 
roiin,  or  other  fimilar  fubftance. 

Bottling  the  Liquor. — This  is  the  next  bufinefs  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  management  of  cyder;  and  it  is  flated  bv 
the  writer  juft  mentioned,  that  in  the  month  following, 
that  which  is  named  above.,  the  cyder,  in  general,  will  be 
in  a fit  ftate  for  this  operation  ; but  that  the  critical  time 
for  this  procefs  is  when  the  liquor  has  acquired  in  the  cafk 
its  higheft  degree  of  perfection  : then,  when  the  weather  is 
fair,  the  barometer  high,  and  the  wind  in  fome  northerly 
point,  let  the  bottles  be  filled,  letting  them  by  uncorked 
until  the  morning  ; then  let  the  corks  be  driven  .very  tightly 
into  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  tied  down  with  fnvall  ftrong 
twine  or  wire,  and  well  fecured  with  melted  rofin,  or  other 
material  of  the  fame  nature. 

It  is  flated  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  cyders  which  have 
been  made  from  good  fruits,  and  have  been  properly  raa- 
r.u  failure  d,  will  retain  a eonfiderable  portion  of  fweetnefs, 
in  the  cafk,  to  the  end  of  three  or  four  3rears ; but  that  the 
.faccharine  part,  on  which  alone  their  fweetnefs  depends, 
gradually  difappears,  probably  by  a decompofition  and  dis- 
charge of  fixed  air,  fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
earlier  ftages  of  their  fermentation.  Cyder  is  generally  iu 
the  belt  ftate  to  be  put  into  the  bottle  at  two  years  old,, 
where  it  will  foon  become  brifk  and  fparkling;  and  if  it 
poiTeffes  much  richnefs,  it  will  remain  with  fcarcely  any 
fenfible  change  during  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  as  long  as 
the  cork  duly  performs  its  office,  or  refills  decay. 

But  in  making  cyder  for  the  common  ufe  of  the  farm- 
lioufe,  the  fame  writer  fays,  few  of  the  foregoing  rules  are 
or  ought  to  be  attended  to.  The  flavour  of  the  liquor  is 
here  a fecondary  confederation  with  the  farmer,  whofe  firft 
ob'iecft  muft  be  to  obtain  a large  quantity  at  a fmall  ex- 
pence. The  common  practice  of  the  country  is  fufficiently 
well  calculated  to  anfwer  this  purpofe  ; the  apples  are  usu- 
ally gathered  and  ground  as  foon  as  they  become  mode- 
rately ripe  ; and  the  juice  is  either  racked  off  at  once,  as 
foon  as  it  becomes  bright,  or  more  frequently  conveyed 
4 U . from 
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from  the  prefs  immediately  to  the  cellar.  A violent  fer- 
mentation foon  commences,  and  continues  until  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  faccharine  part  is  decompofed.  The  calks 
are  filled  up  and  Hopped  early  in  the  fucceeding  fpring, 
and  no  further  attention  is  either  paid  or  required.  The 
liquor  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  from  two  to  five  or  fix 
years  in  the  callc,  according  to  its  ftrength.  It  is  generally 
harlh  and  rough,  but  rarely  acetous  ; and  in  this  ftate,  the 
writer  believes,  it  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  preferred  by 
the  farmers  and  peafantry.  When  it  has  become  extremely 
thin  and  hardi  by  excefs  of  fermentation,  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  bruifed  wheat,  or  lhces  of  toafled  bread, 
or  any  other  farinaceous  fubilance,  will,  he  fays,  much  di- 
miuifh  its  difpofition  to  become  four.  But  the  above  opi- 
nion is  not,  he  thinks,  well  founded  ; they  like  it  bed:  when 
it  poffeffes  much  flrengtli  with  moderate  richnefs,  and  when 
it  is  without  anything  harlh  or  four  in  its  flavour;  but  they 
will  drink  jt,  and  to  a mod:  extraordinary  excefs,  even  when 
it  is  really  in  the  acetous  ftate. 

And,  as  has  been  feen  above,  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  is 
made,  the  writer  fays,  by  macerating  the  reduced  pulp, 
from  which  the  cyder  has  been  preffed,  in  a fmall  quantity 
of  water,  and  regrinding  it.  This  may  be  kept  till  the 
next  autumn,  and  ufually  fupplies  the  place  of  cyder  in  the 
farm-houfe  for  all  purpofes,  except  for  the  labourers  in  the 
harveft.  It  is  generally  fit  to  drink  very  foon  after  it  is 
made  ; and  though  no  attention  is  ever  paid  to  it  during  its 
fermentation,  it  often  remains,  till  near  the  end  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding fummer,  more  palatable  than  the  cyder  preffed 
from  the  fame  fruit,  which  is  a fortunate  circumftance  for 
the  farmer. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  making  perry,  which  is  a liquor  of  a 
fomewhat  fimilar  nature,  there  is  but  little  which  is  ma- 
terially different  in  the  procefs.  See  Perry. 

Produce  and  application  of  Cyder. — The  produce  of  this 
liquor  is  a matter  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  afeertain, 
whether  the  quantity  be  taken  by  the  acre,  or  in  any 
other  way.  It  has  been  Hated  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Prefent  State  of  Hufbandry,”  in  this  country,  that  the 
quantity  of  cyder  and  perry  made  for  fale  in  the  fruit 
diftriCts  is  very  great ; but  that,  that  ufed  by  the  inha- 
bitants is  by  various  accounts  much  more  confiderable. 
Thefe  liquors  are,  he  fays,  fold  by  the  farmers  in  different 
Hates  of  preparation  for  market.  Sometimes  they  are  fold 
immediately  from  the  prefs,  fometimes  after  the  firft  rack- 
ing, and  frequently,  not  until  ready  for  ufe.  The  price  of 
cyder  and  perry  always  advances  according  as  thefe  liquors 
are  in  a prepared  ftate  for  the  confumer’s  ufe,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  whence  it  was  made.  Stire-cyder  and  fquaffi-pear 
perry,  for  mflance,  fays  he,  always  give  much  higher  prices 
than  what  is  made  from  any  other  forts  of  fruit.  The  price 
of  common  cyder  liquor  from  the  prefs,  for  a courfe  of 
feven  years,  may,  he  thinks,  be  rated  at  from  i$s.  to  301-. 
the  hogffiead  of  1 10  gallons  ; and  common  perry  from  12s . 
to  15.1.  Stire-cyder,  in  the  fame  ftate,  fells  for  5/.,  10/.,  and 
fometimes  15/.  the  hoglhead  ; and  fquafh  perry,  in  ordi- 
nary feafon33  from  4 1.  to  8/.  the  hogffiead. 

But  the  produce  of  cyder  or  perry  by  the  acre  can  only, 
he  fays,  be  gueffed  at  by  firft  afeertaining  the  number  of 
trees.  From  an  orchard  of  trees,  in  full  bearing,  half  a hog- 
ffiead of  cyder  may,  in  feafons  ordinarily  favourable,  he 
thinks,  be  expe&ed  from  the  fruit  of  each  tree.  As  the  num- 
ber of  trees  on  the  acre  varies  from  ten  to  forty,  the  quan- 
tity of  cyder  mull  vary  in  the  fame  proportion  ; that  is, 
from  five  to  twenty  hogffieads.  Pear  trees,  in  equally  good 
bearing,  yield  fully  one-third  more  liquor  ; therefore,  al- 
though the  liquor  extradited  from  pears  fells  at  a lower  price 


than  that  produced  from  apples,  yet  the  value  by  the  acre, 
when  the  number  of  trees  is  the  fame,  is  nearly  on  a par. 

Mr.  Vancouver,  in  his  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon- 
ffiire,  has  remarked,  that  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  fort  of 
crops  renders  it  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  to  ftate  any  thing 
like  an  average  'produce  of  that  diftriCt.  He  has  found, 
however,  that  the  mean,  of  feveral  ftatements  taken  upon  a 
period  of  feven  years,  which  varied  from  two  and  a half  to  five 
hogffieads  per  acre,  will  be  found  to  equal  that  of  three 
hogffieads  and  two-fifths  for  the  acre.  And  that  the  average 
price  of  the  liquor  at  the  pound's  mouth,  or  prefs,  was,  iu 
1807,  fifty  ffiillings  the  hogffiead. 

And  the  intelligent  writer  of  the  Report  of  the  County 
of  Gloucefter,  has  offered  a ftatement  of  the  expence,  pro  - 
duce,  and  profit  of  this  kind  of  crop,  in  a different  way  on 
the  extent  of  twenty  acres. 

Suppofing  the  diftance  of  planting  the  trees  to  be  fixteen 
yards,  the  acre  will  admit  fixteen  flocks,  which,  with 
the  original  coft,  planting,  and  fencing,  may  be  eftimated  at 
5-r.  each,  or  in  the  whole  4/. 

Grafting,  protecting,  and  keeping  up  fences  till  the  trees 
are  out  of  danger,  may  be  Hated  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  the  return  to  the  landlord  will  be 
very  fmall  for  the  firft  twenty  years  ; and  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  put  an  additional  rent  on  his  lands,  in  lefs  than 
thirty  years,  for  the  plantation. 

The  coft  of  erecting  a cyder-houfe  and  mill  ftated  at 
eighty  pounds. 


General  EJlimate. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

Planting  20  acres  ... 

8c 

O 

O 

Grafting,  protefting,  repairing,  &c. 

40 

0 

O 

Intereft  for  30  years  on  80/. 

120 

0 

O 

Building  cyder-houfe,  &c. 

80 

0 

0 

Total  expence 

320 

0 

O 

£.  s.  d 

Intereft  of  320/.  - 16  0 0 

Profit  - - 14  0 0 

3° 

0 

O 

Advance  of  rent  on  20  acres 

3° 

0 

O 

Confequently  the  landholder  has  the  diftant  profpeCl,  he 
fays,  of  increafing  his  income  14/.  per  annum,  or  of  receiving 
nearly  10  per  cent,  for  money  laid  out,  but  fubjeCt  to  the 
deductions  of  repairs,  &c. 

But  that,  with  the  tenant  the  advantages  are  Hill  lefs 
certain.  Suppofe  the  ground  to  be  fo  well  planted  and 
grown  as  to  contain  fixteen  trees  capable  of  affording  in  a 
good  feafon  fixteen  barrels,  or  800  gallons  of  cyder,  which 
is  a large  average  allowance  ; and  fuppofe  the  liquor  to  be 
fold  from  the  mill  at  4 d.  the  gallon,  the  produce  will  be 
13/.  6s.  8 d.  per  acre,  fubjedt  to  the  deductions  of  20J.  for 
tythes,  2/.  for  making,  ioj.  for  gathering  in  the  whole 
3/.  1 os.  : the  remainder,  9/.  i6r.  8 d.  will  be  clear  profit; 
which,  if  it  occurred  every  year,  it  would  be  confidered 
highly  beneficial ; but  a good  crop  rarely  happens  oftener 
than  once  in  four  years,  while  the  damage  done  to  the  grafs 
under  the  trees  is  continued,  as  well  as  the  increafed  paro- 
chial rates  from  the  increafed  rent ; it  does  not  feem,  there- 
fore, the  writer  fays,  that  the  additional  rent  on  account  of 
the  trees,  is  returned  with  much  intereft. 

Though  there  are  many  individuals  in  the  cyder  diftriCfs 
who  evince  much  care  and  attention  in  the  management  of 

their 
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their  orchard-grounds,  trees,  fruit,  liquor,  See.:  Yet  this  is 
by  no  means,  he  fays,  the  common  cafe  ; on  the  contrary, 
fuch  general  negligence  prevails,  and  fo  imperfect  are  the 
modes  in  which  this  branch  of  hufbandry  is  for  the  moll  part 
conducted,  that  many  are  of  opinion,  fo  much  valuable  land 
being  occupied  as  orchards,  is,  in  a national  view,  ex- 
tremely unprofitable  ; and  that  owing  to  the  fame  caufes, 
want  of  attention,  and  adopting  improper  modes  of  raa- 
magement,  the  farmers  at  large  are  alfo  injured,  rather 
than  benefited.  While,  fays  he,  orchards  continue  to  be 
conlidered  as  fecondary  objects  only  of  the  farmer’s  at- 
tention!, as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  produce  will  be  abundant,  or  the  quality  fuch  as  to 
recommend  it  to  more  general  notice.  In  place,  however,  of 
condemning  orchard  hufbandry  at  large,  it  appears  much 
more  correct,  he  thinks,  to  recommend  a general  reform 
in  the  management ; whereby  liquors,  that  are  both  whole- 
fome  and  agreeable,  when  well  made,  may  be  introduced 
into  more  general  ufe,  and  fo  large  an  importation  of  foreign 
vinous  liquors  be  rendered  unneceffary.  In  place  of  plant- 
ing only  ten  or  a dozen  of  trees  on  the  acre  over  an  exten- 
five  trad!  of  land,  it  would,  he  fuppofes,  be  more  for  the 
interefl,  and  certainly  much  more  convenient  for  the  cyder- 
men,  were  they  to  allot  a few  acres  adjoining  to  their 
places  of  refidence,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  growing  fruit- 
trees.  The  lofs  and  inconvenience  of  having  fruit  trees 
fcattered  over  an  arable  field,  are  confiderable.  When  the 
trees  are  full  grown,  they  overfhadow,  and  confequently 
greatly  injure  the  crop  below  ; the  roots  alfo  fpread  to 
a great  diflance,  and  befides  impeding  the  ploughing  of 
the  ground,  extraft  a great  fhare  of  the  nourilhment  that 
would  otherwife  go  to  fupport  the  crop  of  corn.  The  ad- 
ditional expence  in  gathering  and  carrying  home  a crop  of 
fruit  from  an  extenfive  fruit-ground,  beyond  what  is  incurred 
when  four  trees  (land  on  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  which  in 
the  other  cafe  is  occupied  by  one,  alfo  merits  attention. 
Inconveniences  as  great  and  numerous  refult  from  having 
fruit-trees  thinly  fcattered  over  a pafture  field.  The  grals 
under  the  Shadow  of  the  trees  is  very  inferior  to  that  in  the 
open  part  of  the  field.  The  cattle  mult,  fays  he,  he  ex- 
cluded when  the  fruit-trees  begin  to  ripen,  efpecially  during 
and  immediately  after  high  winds,  otherwife  they  would  eat 
the  fruit.  The  falling  of  leaves  in  autumn  is  very  deftruftive 
to  pallures  of  all  deferiptions  ; and  the  fame  additional  ex- 
pence and  trouble  of  gathering  and  carrying  home  the  crop 
are  alfo  incurred.  For  tliefe  reafons,  a dole  planted  cyder- 
orchard  mult,  he  thinks,  be  preferable  to  fields ; and  where 
the  foil  and  Situation  are  proper,  the  grounds  Slocked  with 
full-bearing  trees  of  the  hell  forts  ; and  when  the  trees,  the 
fru  t,  and  the  liquor,  are  judicioufly  managed,  it  is  impof- 
•fible  but,  according  to  the  produce  and  prices  above-itated, 
fuch  grounds  nraSt  turn  out  profitable,  even  fuppofing  they 
produce  but  one  crop  equal  to  that  above-mentioned,  every 
third  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Slovenly  manner 
of  conducting  the  various  operations  of  cyder-making  be 
perfifted  in,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
individuals  concerned  in  that  branch  of  hufbandry,  he  fup- 

?ofes,  that  there  were  not  a cyder-orchard  in  the  ifland. 

'erhaps,  on  another  account  alfo,  it  might  be  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  farmers  in  the  fruit  diitriCts  that  orchards  were 
abolifhed  : the  quantity  of  cyder  annually  ufed  by  the  fer- 
vants  and  labourers  is  fo  immenfe,  that  confidering  the  in- 
jury which  the  crops  of  grain  and  grafs  fuSlain  from  the 
land’s  being  incumbered  with  trees,  the  labour  of  collecting 
and  carting  home  the  fruit,  and  the  trouble  attending  the 


manufacturing  it  into  liquors,  this  beverage  mult  be  a more 
ferious  article  of  expence  than  the  generality  of  cyder  farmers 
are  difpofed  to  allow. 

It  is,  however.  Hated  by  Mr,  Rudge,  that  where  the 
management  of  thefe  forts  or  liquors  is  perfectly  known  and 
attended  to,  and  there  is  a capital  fufficient  to  prevent  the  ne~ 
ceffity  of  immediate  fide,  as  well  as  plenty  of  cafks  in  the 
farmer’s  own  cellar,  he  may  be  enabled  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  moll  favourable  circumllances  of  bringing  it  to  the 
market,  as  when  there  is  a fcarcity  from  early  fales,  and 
no  fupplies  expeCted  from  crops  of  fucceeding  years  ; when 
the  price  is  frequently  increafed  to  8 d.  or  is.  the  gallon. 

It  is  added,  that  old  cyder  is  always  valuable,  and  pays 
for  keeping  ; which  is  fuggefted  as  the  bell  means  of  coun- 
tervailing the  uncertainty  of  crops,  though  it  oftener  benefits 
the  dealer  than  the  grower  of  the  fruit. 

The  fame  able  writer  alfo  Hates,  that  farmers  who  live 
contiguous  to  canals  or  navigable  rivers,  have  peculiar  ad- 
vantages from  their  fituatians,  often  turning  long  keeping 
fruits  to  a better  account  than  grinding  them  for  cyder, 
by  fending  them  into  the  interior  difiriCts  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  table,  at  the  price  of  1 6s.  per  feam: 
“ for,”  fays  he,  “ fuppofing  that  eleven  fearns  of  nine  pecks 
each,  are  required  for  ioo  gallons,  the  cyder  fhould  be  fold  at 
8/.  I 6j-.  to  equalize  the  profit  of  their  fale  unground  ; but 
cyder,  in  its  early  Hate,  feldom  averages  more  than  gd. 
per  gallon,  which  would  be  only  3/.  iyr. ; fo  that  even  fup- 
pofing all  the  cyder  to  turn  out  well,  the  former  method  is 
far  the  more  advantageous.  It  is  therefore  conceived,  that 
in  this  way  alone,  the  profits  of  a fruit  efiate  can  be  fatis- 
faCtorily  made  out  in  favour  of  the  tenant  of  it.  See  Or- 
chard, and  Appl E-tree. 

CrDER-Cq//:,  in  Rural  Economy , a veffel  of  the  barrel 
kind,  made  ufe.  of  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  liquor. 
They  are  of  various  fizes  or  dimenfions,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  fruit  grounds,  and  the  fancy  and  circum- 
llances  of  the  farmer,  in  fo  far  as  capital  is  concerned.  It 
is,  however,  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  Hrength  of  the 
liquor  is  better  preferved,  if  not  increafed,  by  a large 
quantity  or  body  of  it  being  kept  together.  Though 
cafks  of  this  fort  are  made  to  hold  from  400  to  500  gal- 
lons, the  moll  general  fize  is  110  gallons,  which  is  alone 
employed  in  fending  out  the  cyder  for  fale.  The  ufual 
price  of  thfe  kind  of  cafks  is  about  five -pence  the  gallon. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  choice  of  proper  veffels  for 
keeping  the  liquor  in  after  it  has  been  fermented,  is  a very 
material  point  to  be  regarded,  as  none  is  fo  liable  as  this 
to  take  the  tafie  or  twang  of  the  calk  : new  veffels,  though 
the  ivood  he  ever  fo  well  feafoned,  are  apt  to  give  a dif- 
agreeable  relifh  to  all  liquors,  and  remarkably  fo  to  cyder, 
unlefs  due  caution  be  ufed  beforehand.  Frequent  fealding 
with  hot  water,  into  which  fome  handfuls  of  fait  have  been 
fir  It  thrown,  or  with  water  in  which  fome  of  the  pommage 
has  been  boiled,  and  wa filing  afterwards  with  cyder,  are 
the  ufual  remedies  againH  this  evil,  and  feldom  fail  of 
removing  it  effectually.  Of  all  forts  of  old  cafks,  beer  veffels 
are  the  worfi,  as  they  always  fpoil  cyder ; and  in  return 
cyder  cafks  infallibly  fpoil  beer.  Wine  and  brandy  calke 
do  very  well,  provided  the  tartar  adhering  to  their  tides  he 
carefully  feraped  off,  and  they  are  well  fealded  Thefe 
different  circumffances  fhould  always  be  carefully  attended 
to,  in  cleaning  and  preparing  cafks  of  this  kind  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  liquor. 

Cyder-C/g/Ft,  are  fuch  cloths  as  are  manufactured  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  cyder-maker,  being  made  ufe  of  for 
4 U 2 containing 
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containing'  the  pommage,  in  order  to  its  undergoing  the 
operation  of  the  prefs.  They  are  ufually  formed  of  com- 
mon hair-cloth,  but  which  is  of  the  more  clofe  and  corn- 
pad  nature  or  texture. 

The  iize  is  generally  about  four  feet  fquare  ; and  they 
hold  about  two  or  three  buihels,  or  as  much  as  the  mill  can 
grind  at  once  ; and  thefe  are,  as  has  been  feen,  heaped  over 
each  other  until  the  prefs  is  full,  being  kept  to  an  uniform 
lize  by  a wooden  frame  or  gauge.  The  larger  preffes  are 
capable  of  holding  from  eight  to  fifteen  bags  or  cloths, 
which  yield  from  one  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  liquor, 
according  to  the  largeilefs  of  what  is  termed  the  chtefe. 
To  perform  the  work  neatly,  it  is  necelfary  to  have  two 
fets  of  thefe  cloths  or  bags,  as  they  are  apt  to  clog  and 
fur  in  preffing,  and  confequently  become  unlit  for  ufe 
again  till  they  have  been  wafhed  and  dried  ; fo  that  while 
this  is  doing,  either  the  prefs  muff  Hand  {fill,  or  another 
fet  be  ready  to  employ  it.  But  fome,  inftead  of  cloths  or 
hair-bags,  lay  dry  ftraw  under  the  pommage,  the  ends  of 
"which  they  turn  up  over  it ; then  cover  the  pommage  en- 
tirely with  frelh  clean  fweet-fmelling  ftraw,  upon  which 
they  fpread  another  layer  of  pommage  ; and  fo  on  alter- 
nately, until  the  prefs  is  full.  Either  of  the  methods  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  : but  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  doing 
the  work  in  the  neateft  and  belt  manner,  generally  ufe  hair 
bags  or  cloths  in  performing  the  bufinefs..  See  Cyder. 

Cyder-X7w,  an  inferior  fort  of  fruit  liquor,  which  is 
made  after  the  better  kind  has  been  prepared,  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  noticed  in  fpeaking  of  cyder.  (See 
Cyder.)  It  is  moftly  ufed  for  domeftic  purpofes. 

Cyder -Mill  is  that  fort  of  machine  or  contrivance, 
which  is  conftrwftcd  for  the  purpofe  of  crufhing,  grind- 
ing, and  reducing  apples,  or  other  fimilar  fruits,  into 
the  ftate  of  a fine  pulp  or  pommage,  in  order  that  the 
juice  or  liquor  may  be  drawn  from  it,  by  means  of  pref- 
fure.  In  different  diftriets  there  are  variations  in  the  man- 
ner of  conftrudling  thefe  mills  ; but  they  chiefly  confift 
of  two  kinds,  the  horfe  and  the  hand  mills  ; the  former 
being  principally  in  ufe  where  the  extent  of  fruit  ground  is 
confi derable,  but  the  latter  moftly  where  the  farms  of  this 
kind  are  fmail,  and  infufficient  to  repay  the  expence  of  fuch 
large  machinery. 

The  firft  fort,  or  horfe-m'tll,  which  is  that  by  much  the 
moft  generally  met  with,  is  commonly  conftnnfted  fome- 
what  on  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  in  ufe  for  the  purpofe 
of  grinding  bark  for  the  tanners ; and  confifts  of  the  fol- 
lowing diftindf  parts,  namely,  the  ciftern-chafe,  or  trough, 
the  runner  or  bruifing-ftone,  and  the  cog-wheel  and  upright 
axle-tree,  with  the  fiirrer,  the  reever,  and  the  fhovel  em- 
ployed in  the  procefs. 

It  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Rudge,  in  his  “ Agricultural  Survey 
of  Gloucefterihire,”  that  the  ciftern  is  circular,  and  formed 
of  fcone,  being  hollowed  out  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  fit  and 
receive  the  runner,  commonly  to  the  depth  of  about  nine 
inches.  On  the  inner  fide,  or  that  which  is  next,  what  is 
ufually  termed  the  “ nut”  or  central  fpace,  it  is  cut  out 
in  a perpendicular  form,  but  on  the  exterior  or  outfide 
fomewhat  in  a doping  direction,  being  left  wider  acrofs  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ; and  the  outfide  upper  edge  is 
left  two  or  three  inches  in  width,  in  order  to  receive  what 
is  denominated  a “ curbing,”  which  is  made  of  wood,  and 
raifes  it  four  inches  higher,  being  finilhed  with  nearly  a 
fharp  edge.  The  defign  of  this  wood-work  is  not  merely 
to  prevent  the  pulp  or  pommage  from  being  carried  over, 
as  the  ftone  rolls  or  turns  round,  but  likewife  to  correfpond 
with  a four-inch  plank  or  planks,  which  cover  the  nut,  or 
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circular  vacant  fpace  in  the  centre.  It  is  ufual  for  the 
cifterns  to  be  delivered  from  the  quarries  in  three  or  four 
feparate  parts,  which  are  afterwards  fitted  and  cramped 
together  by  the  mill-wright.  A ciftern  of  thirty  feet  ill 
circumference  will  be  requifite  for  a mill  of  the  ordinary 
fize  ; and  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  gallons 
which  it  is  capable  of  containing,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
guinea  the  loot  in  diameter. 

In  regard  to  the  runner  or  bruifing  ftone,  it  is  feldom 
lefs  than  three  feet  and  a half,  or  more  than  four  feet  in 
diameter,  being  made  perfectly  flat  on  the  fide  next  the 
nut,  but  a little  convex  on  the  other,  nearly  fitting  the  bot- 
tom oi  the  ciftern.  In  the  middle,  a ftrong  axle  of  wood 
is  faftened  through  it,  which  is  connedted  with  an  upright 
or  ftandard  axle-tree  in  the  centre,  which  extends  luftici- 
ently  far  from  the  exterior  fide  of  the  runner  to  connect 
by  means  of  an  iron  rod  with  a wooden  bar,  which  is  alio 
linked  to  the  upright  axle,  and  to  which  the  horfe  is  faf- 
tened. This  wooden  bar  or  pole  is  fo  fixed  as  to  be  be- 
fore the  runner,  and  keep  the  horfe  clear  of  it.  The 
height  is  regulated  by  a fubftrufture  of  ftone  work  under 
the  ciftern  or  chafe. 

To  the  horizontal  axle  is  fitted  a cog-wheel  of  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  runs  on  the 
wood-work  that  covers  the  whole  (pace  ; from  the  interior 
edge  of  the  ciftern  to  the  perpendicular  axle,  and  which  is 
denominated  the  nut.  The  exaft  height  of  this  wheel  mult 
confequently  be  determined  by  that  of  the  centre  of  the 
runner  above  the  nut.  The  cogs  of  this  wheel  catch  upon; 
upright  teeth,  fixed  in  the  nut,  as  it  rolls  upon  the  furface, 
and  by  this  means  force  the  ftone  into  a rotatory  motion, 
which  under  other  circum fiances  it  would  not  always  keep  ; 
as  when  the  apples  are  firft  introduced,  or  when  the  bottom 
of  the  ciftern  has  become  fmooth  from  the  pulp,  it  might 
Aide  along  rather  than  roll,  was  it  not  for  feme  machinery 
of  this  nature ; though  fome  mills  are  without  it  notwith- 
ftanding. 

The  perpendicular  axle-tree  has  an  iron  pin  at  each  end 
as  pivots,  which  runs  in  a funk  iron  centre ; the  wood  of 
the  axle,  which  is  bound  with  an  iron  ring  or  hoop,  form- 
ing the  Ihoulder  of  it. 

The  runner,  or  ftone  for  grinding,  is  commonly  fold  at 
the  quarry  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  the  foot,  or  as  many 
guineas  as  the  ftone  meafures  feet  in  diameter ; being,  in 
the  diftrifh  mentioned  above,  procured  from  the  foreft  of 
Dean.  They  are  a fort  of  dark  reddifli  kind  of  grit  ftone* 
not  calcareous,  but  of  fufficient  hardnefs. 

It  is  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Marfhall  that  much  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  ftone.  It  ftiould  not  be  calcareous, 
either  in  the  whole  or  any  part,  as  the  acid  of  the  liquor 
would,  in  that  cafe,  corrode  and  decompofe  it.  Some  of 
the  ftones  in  Herefordfhire  have,  he  fays,  calcareous  peb- 
bles in  them,  which  being  diffolved  as  above,  of  courfe 
leave  holes  in  them.  Nor  ftiould  the  ftone  be  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  to  communicate  a difagreeable  tinge  to  the  li- 
quor. 

The  fame  writer  remarks  likewife  that  there  are  fome 
mills  of  this  kind  which  have  two  runners,  one  oppofite  the 
other.  And  he  thinks  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  mills 
ftiould  be  fuch  as  to  have  a horfe-path,  of  about  three  feet 
in  width,  between  the  bed  and  the  walls  ; confequently,  a 
moderate  fixed  mill,  with  its  horfe-path,  takes  up  a fpace 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  every  direction. 

At  Fig.  i.  in  Plate  XI.  on  Agriculture , an  improved 
mill  of  this  fort  is  reprefented,  in  which  A is  the  runner  or 
ftone,  BCD  the  ciftern-chafe  or  trough,  in  which  the 
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Hone  moves  and  reduces  the  apples ; E F G the  horfe- 
path  ; and  H I the  manner  in  which  the  moving  power  i6 
attached. 

The  other  appendages  of  the  cyder-mill  noticed  above 
may  be  thus  deicritted  : 

The  Jiirrcr  confifis  of  a Among  round  flick,  with  which 
the  fruit  is  conftantly  kept  to  the  Hone,  and  removed  from 
the  Tides  to  the  bottom,  during  the  procefs  of  grinding  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  a woman  or  boy  ufually  walks  either 
before  or  behind  the  horfe.  Some  horfe-mills  have  two 
ftirrers,  fo  attached  to  the  axle-tree  of  the  runner  as  to 
execute  the  work  effectually  without  manual  affiftance. 

The  rcever  is  a 1’m'all  piece  of  board  fecurely  faitened  to 
a wooden  handle,  and  fo  formed  as  to  fit  the  ihape  of  the 
ciftern  ; by  means  of  which,  when  the  pommage  or  pulp  is 
fufficiently  ground,  it  is  drawn  together  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  prefs  by  the  fliovel. 

The Jhovel  is  a tool  fomewhat  of  the  fpade  kind,  moflly 
made  of  wood,  being  a fort  of  icoop,  by  which  the  above 
operation  is  readily  performed.  Iron  (hovels  are,  however, 
fometimes  made  ufe  of ; but  a portion  of  the  iron  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  diilolved  by  the  acid  of  the  liquor,  which  may 
poffibly  contribute  to  the  black  tinge  frequently  noticed  in 
eyder,  after  expofure  to  the  air.  Wooden  implements 
fhould  therefore,  of  courle,  be  preferred,  as  being  more 
cleanly,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  free  from  this  fort  of 
danger. 

The  fecond  fort,  or  hand  cyder-mi!/,  is  conftituted  of 
two  toothed  or  indented  wooden  cylinders  of  about  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  each  being  inclofed  in  the  manner  of 
other  mills,  having  a feeder  at  the  top,  and  being  made  fo 
as  to  be  turned  by  the  hand.  By  this  fort  of  mill,  the 
work  of  bruifing  the  rind,  kernel,  and  fialk,  as  well  as  that 
of  reducing  the  flefny  parts  to  a perfect  pulp,  is  well  per- 
formed. From  the  circumftanfie  of  the  cylinders  being  fo 
arranged  as  to  be  -capable  of  being  removed  to  a greater  or 
lefs  diftance  from  each  other,  the  bufinefs  advances  in  a 
regular  progreffive  manner,  from  the  firfi  cutting  of  the 
fruit  until  the  cylinders  are  brought  fo  clofe  together  that 
a kernel  cannot  pafs  without  being  bruifed ; and  where  an- 
other pair  of  drier  toothed  cylinders  are  had  recourle  to,  to 
work  under  thefe,  fo  as  to  bring  the  pulp  into  a perfedt 
Hate  of  finene'fs,  the  bub nefs  is  Hill  more  effectually  exe- 
cuted. But  though  by  this  means  much  time  is  faved, 
more  firength  is  required  in  the  operation.  It  is  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  fame  degree  of  finenefs  can  be  effected  by 
the  horfe -mill,  as  in  fpite  of  the  inceffant  attention  of  the 
labourer  who  has  the  care  of  ftirrir.g  the  fruit  while  under 
the  operation  of  grinding,  and  of  keeping  it  to  the  runner, 
a large  portion  is  conveyed  to  the  prefs  without  having 
been  fully  reduced.  A mill  of  this  defeription  is  Ihewn  at 
Jig.  2.  in  the  fame  plate. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Report 
noticed  above,  that  “ two  difadvantages  attach  to  the 
hand-mili  in  its  prefent  Hate,  lofs  of  time  and  increafe  of 
manual  labour it  being  “ difficult,  with  the  affiftance  of 
three  men,  to  grind  a hogfliead  in  a day while  “ with  a 
horfe -mill,  from  two  to  three  hoglheads  may  be  made  by  a 
man  and  woman,  or  younger  perfon,  and  one  horfe  con- 
fequentiy,  its  fuperiority  on  a large  fruit  farm  is  conceived 
to  be  decided.  It  is,  however,  added,  that  the  hand-mill  is 
capable  of  being  greatly  improved  in  the  point  of  expedition, 
by  the  attachment  of  a large  horizontal  wheel  and  horfe,  as 
has  been  done  in  fome  manufactories. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  author  cf  the  Rural  Econo- 
my of  Glouceflerlhire,  that  from  obferving  the  great  fim- 
plicity  and  high  degree  of  perfection  with  which  the  fugar 


mills  grind  the  canes  or  rather  prefs  out  their  juice  between 
two  plain  iron  rollers,  the  imperfections  of  cyder  mills  ap- 
pear more  linking.  It  is  however  noticed  that  the  fugar 
cane  is  a long  fibrous  body  ; and  readily  paffes  through  be- 
tween the  rollers  : whereas  fruit  being  globular,  and  of  a 
cellular  fubllance,  is  not  eafily  laid  hold  of,  or,  if  caught, 
has  no  lengthened  fibres  to  induce  it  to  pafs,  like  the  cane, 
between  plain  rollers.  It  has,  however,  been  found,  that 
between  fluted  rollers  it  may  be  made  to  pafs  ; and  in  con- 
sequence, thefe  rollers  are  in  ufe,  though  not  common. 
Fliey  are  ol  call  iron,  hollow,  about  nine  inches  diameter, 
with  flutes  or  teeth,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  nearly  as  much 
deep.  In  general  they  are  worked  by  hand,  two  men  work- 
ing againfi  each  other.  Between  thefe  the  fruit  paffes 
twice  : the  rollers  being  firil  fet  wide,  to  break  it  into  frag- 
ments, and  afterwards  clofer,  to  reduce  the  fragments.  But 
even  this  is  not,  he  fays,  a perfect  engine  : in  the  refiduum 
tram  the  prefs  many  kernels  are  found.  Belides,  the  acid  of 
the  fruit  is  liable  to  corrode  tiie  iron,  and  this,  in  return,  to 
tinge  the  liquor,  though  neither  of  thefe  inconveniences  is 
acknowledged.  In  a country,  however,  where  Hone  is  not 
eafily  to  be  had,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  found  the  moll  eligi- 
ble cyder-mill-  But  in  this  difiridt,  where  Hone  is  fufficiently 
plentiful,  the  Hone  runner  and  trough  feem  to  be  the  molt 
eligible  mill  at  prefent  known  : though  it  appears  to  him 
highly  probable,  that,  with  attention  and  perfeverance,  a 
more  perfect  machine  might  be  invented.  Be  this,  fays  the 
writer,  as  it  may,  the  prefent  mill  appears  to  be  capable  or 
improvement.  It  is  at  prefent  an  unfinilhed  machine  : he 
means  when  it  is  firil  turned  out  of  the  workman’s  hands  : 
time  and  confiant  wear  do  that,  in  part  at  leafi,  which  the 
workman  leaves  undone.  The  acting  parts  of  the  machine*1, 
thofe  which  are  to  bruife  the  rind,  and  crufh  the  kernels, 
are  the  face  of  the  roller  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
But  infiead  of  their  being  adapted  to  each  other,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  effedt  thefe  purpofes  with  a degree  of  cer- 
tainty, they  are  left  in  fuch  rough  unfinilhed  Hate  as  in  a 
great  meafure  prevents  them,  during  the  firH  fifty  years 
at  leafi,  from  performing  that  which  is  their  principal 
intention.  Infiead  of  being  worked  over,  and  fitted 
nicely  to  each  other,  with  the  fquare  and  chiffel,  they  are 
hewn  over  with  the  Hone-mafon’s  peck  only,  leaving  holes 
and  protuberances  which  would  lave  even  horfe -beans  from 
the  preffure,  much  more  the  kernels  of  fruit.  A runner 
which  has  been  worn  two  and  twenty  years  has  often  holes 
left  in  it  which  would  lodge  half  a dozen  kernels  with 
fafety.  To  account  for  this  abfurdity  feems,  he  fays,  im- 
poffible  : perhaps  the  roughnefs  was  intended  to  prevent  the- 
runner  from  Hiding  ; but  the  ule  of  the  cogged  wheels  has 
fuperfeded  this  intention.  Perhaps  it  was  left  to  gather  up 
the  fruits  with  greater  effect ; but  furely,  deep  chiffel  marks, 
left  in  the  form  of  flutes  acrofs  the  face,  would  have  an- 
fwered  this  purpofe  better,  and  would  perhaps  have  laid  hold 
of  and  fixed  the  kernels,  fo  as  to  ferve  their  being  effedtually 
broken,  preferable  to  any  other  equally  fimple  expedient.  0>", 
perhaps,  the  cufiom  was  effablilhed  when  the  ufes  of  the  rind 
and  kernel  were  not  known,  and  time  has  not  yet  corrected 
the  error.  He  has  been  told,  that  the  roughnefs  is  left  to 
cut  the  fruit  the  better  on  its  being  firff  put  into  the  trough: 
and  that  on  this  ingenious  principle,  fome  will  pick  their 
runners  over  as  often  as  they  wear  fmooth.  To  fuch  cyder- 
makers,  he  would  recommend  the  hobnail  mill,  which  would 
come  much  cheaper,  rid  work  Hill  falter,  and  fave  the  ex- 
pence of  pecking.  Be  the  origin  of  folly  what  it  may,  fays 
he,  it  is  painful  to  obferve  its  effedt..  In  this  cafe,  however, 
the  folly,  and,  of  courfe,  its  effedt  may  be  eafily  removed. 
Haying  made  the  face  of  the  roller  as  true  as  the  fquare 
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and  the  chiffel  can  render  it,  work,  fays  he,  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  to  it,  until  not  a mullard-feed  can  efcape 
them.  Tiie  kernels  of  fruit  are  hard,  llippery,  and  fingu- 
larly  difficult  to  fix,  efcaping  preffure  in  a peculiar  manner  ; 
and  with  lingular  alertnefs. 

It  is  remarked  in  addition,  that  another  improvement  of 
the  common  cyder-mill  appears  to  be  much  wanted  ; namely, 
a method  of  preventing  the  materials  in  the  laft.  ftage  of 
grinding  from  riling  before  the  runner;  and  further,  a more 
mechanical  way  of  ftirring  up  and  adjulling  them  in  the 
chafe.  Until  thefe  improvements  be  made,  cyder-mills, 
fays  he,  mull  remain,  what  moil  of  them  evidently  are  at 
prefent,  imperfedl  machines. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  the  fame  writer,  that  a mill-houfe, 
on  an  orchard  farm,  is  as  neceflary  as  a barn  on  thofe  of 
other  kinds.  It  is  in  general  found  to  be  one  end  of 
an  out-building,  or  frequently  an  open  Ihed,  under  which 
ltraw  or  fmall  implements  are  laid  up  when  not  in  ufe.  The 
fmallell  dimenfions  poffible  to  render  it  in  any  degree  con- 
venient and  ufeful  are,  he  thinks,  twenty-four  feet  by 
twenty ; having  a floor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet  ; and  a door  in  the  middle  of  the  front  with  a 
window  oppofite  ; the  mill  being  fixed  up  on  one  fide  of  it, 
and  the  prefs  on  the  other ; as  much  room  as  is  poffible 
being  left  towards  the  door,  in  the  front  part,  for  the  re- 
ception of  fruit  and  the  different  neceflary  utenfils. 

Mr.  Rudge  confiders  the  “ arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings for  the  convenience  of  making  and  ftoring  fruit  liquors 
as  a matter  of  great  importance,”  though  it  feems  to  have 
been  but  little  attended  to  on  old  farms.  The  mill  and 
prefs  being  often  found  in  an  infulated  building  at  a dif- 
tunce  from  the  cellars  ; which  occafions  the  employing  of 
a man  and  boy,  with  a horfe  and  dray  to  convey  the 
liquor  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  calked,  which  is  a 
labour  that  would  be  unnecceflary  were  the  mill-houfe 
and  cellars  attached.  In  fome  of  the  more  recent  erec- 
tions of  this  defcription,  the  fpout  of  the  vat  is  fo  contrived 
as  to  difcharge  the  liquor  through  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
into  a receiver  in  the  cellar,  from  which  it  is  dillributed 
with  facility  to  the  different  calks  -which  are  to  be  filled. 

The  reft  of  the  utenfils  belonging  to  a mill-houfe  are 
few  : the  fruit  being  fimply  brought  in  calks  or  large  baf- 
kets,  and  the  liquor  carried  out  in  pails,  or  by  means  of 
fpouts  as  noticed  above.  The  hair-cloths,  mentioned  above, 
are  the  principal  addition  to  the  mill  and  prefs.  The  expence 
of  fitting  up  a cyder-mill  houfe  depends,  Mr.  Marlhall 
fays,  on  the  lizeand  quality  of  the  mill  and  prefs.  One  of  a 
moderate  fize,  for  a farm,  may  be  furnilhed  completely  for 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds.  One  on  a fmall  fcale 
might  be  furnilhed  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  : much 
depending  on  the  diftance  of  carriage  of  the  Hone.  This 
expence  is.  ufually  borne  by  the  landlord.  A mill-houfe 
fubllantially  fitted  up  will  laft  many  years.  He  has  ob- 
ferved  a mill  and  prefs  which,  by  the  date  upon  them,  have 
been  fet  up  more  that  twenty  years,  yet  they  appeared  al- 
moll  as  frelh  as  new.  Many  of  the  old  mills  and  preffes, 
which  are  feen,  may,  compared  with  thofe,  feem  to  be  a 
century  old ; or  the  mills  more  particularly  a greater  age, 
and  were  probably  the  original  mills  of  the  farms  they  are 
upon. 

Thefe  obfervations  fhew  that  confiderable  attention  fhould 
be  bellowed  by  the  fruit  farmer  in  fitting  up  and  completing 
his  buildings  and  machinery  for  the  management  of  this 
fort  or  liquor. 

Cyder -Prefs,  a machine  of  the  prefs  kind,  contrived  for 
the  purpofe  of  forcing  the  juice  from  different  forts  of 
fruits  after  their  fubftance  has  beep  reduced  to  the  Hate 


of  pulp  by  means  of  grinding.  They  are  moftly  ccm- 
ftrudted  on  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of  other  kinds  which 
are  intended  to  afford  a ftroilg  or  powerful  preffure,  as  the 
packing  and  oil-prefs. 

It  is  conffituted,  according  to  Mr.  Rudge,  of  the  follow- 
ing part-s,  a cillern-ftill,  vat,  cheeks,  or  “ fillers,”  cap  and 
fcrew,  lanthorn,  bridge,  prefs-blocks,  Ihooter,  lever,  wind- 
las,  and  rope. 

The  cheeks,  or  fillers,  are  two  llrong  upright  pieces  of 
oak,  which  are  preferved  in  their  lituations,  by  being  let 
into  the  ground  firft,  and  then  by  the  cillern  -ftill,  which  is  a 
thick  piece  of  timber,  extending  from  one  cheek  to  the 
other,  near  to  the  ground,  being  open  mortifed  at  each  end, 
refting  upon  a Ihoulder,  and  clipping  the  upright : through 
thefe  open  mortifes,  and  the  upright,  a llrong  iron  pin  is 
pafled,  which  prevents  the  cheeks  from  fpreading  or  giving 
way  in  the  operation  of  prcffing.  A correfponding  piece  is 
fixed  near  the  top,  which  is  mortifed  and  faftened  in  the 
fame  manner  to  the  cheeks,  through  the  centre  of  which  the 
female  fcrew  or  nut  is  made,  in  that  cafe  denominated  the 
cap. 

What  is  termed  the  vat,  is  a wide  plank,  with  a groove 
running  round  it  near  the  edge,  or  what  is  preferable,  a 
raifed  levelled  border  coinciding  with  the  edge,  about  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  to  prevent  the  liquor  from  running  off 
at  the  fides,  and  conduct  it  to  the  lluice  or  fpout  from 
which  it  is  difcharged  into  the  receiver.  This  vat  is  firmly 
fixed  on  the  ciilern-llill. 

The  fcrew,  when  made  of  wood,  is  mollly  nine  or  tea 
inches  in  diameter,  and  which  palling  through  the  cap,  rifes 
three  or  four  feet  to  the  lower  end,  which  is  fquare  ; the 
bridge  is  hung,  by  means  of  a rounded  pin,  which  is  a plank 
reaching  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  being  freely  move- 
able  up  and  down,  but  kept  to  a regular  fituation  or  pofition 
by  open  mortifes.  The  lower  end  of  the  fcrew  is  left  of  a 
larger  diameter,  when  the  lever  is  intended  to  work  in  it, 
being  in  this  cafe  perforated  and  hooped  with  iron,  but  the 
lanthorn  is  more  frequently  fixed  upon  it-  This  is  made  of 
two  circular  pieces  of  wood,  lefs  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 
being  kept  eight  inches  apart  by  ten  llrong  pillars,  between 
which  a piece  of  alh  or  elm  timber  is  occafionally  placed, 
which  is  termed  the  lever.  There  are  two  of  thefe  belong- 
ing to  the  piefs,  being  ufed  according  to  the  extent  of 
power  required,  one  being  Ihorter  and  lefs  llrong  than  the 
other,  being  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  llrength  of 
one  man,  during  the  commencement  of  the  preffing  ; but 
as  the  liquor  becomes  more  expreffed  and  when  nearly  ex- 
haulled,  another  lever  of  greater  length  and  llrength  is  ap- 
plied to  the  lanthorn,  and  worked  by  means  of  the  windlas, 
which  is  an  upright  poll,  turning  with  an  iron  pivot  in  a 
focket  on  the  ground,  and  paffing  through  a beam  in 
a rather  free  manner  at  the  top,  being  removeable  when 
not  wanted.  A rope  coiled  round  this  windlas,  is  hung  by 
a loop  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  being  there  fecured  from 
fpringing  off,  by  a wooden  pin.  The  windlas  has  likewife 
at  proper  heights,  from  two  to  four  bars  of  wood  paffing 
through  for  the  purpofe  of  handles,  to  which  the  llrength 
qf  four  men  may  be  applied  with  much  effedl.  The  prefs- 
blocks  are  pieces  of  oak,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  fix 
inches  fquare,  placed  one  above  the  other,  croffing  in  alter- 
nate pairs,  under  the  bridge,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the 
lanthorn,  lever,  and  rope  above  the  heads  of  the  workmen 
at  the  windlas. 

It  is  fuggelted  that  iron  ferews  have  of  late  been  coming 
much  into  ufe,  being  either  call  or  wrought ; the  price  of 
the  former  being  about  2/.  ; and  of  the  latter  nearly 
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the  fmenefs  of  the  threads  in  the  iron  fcrew,  while  others 
admit  of  no  other  fuperiority  but  that  of  durability. 

The  prioe  of  a good  prefs  with  wooden  fcrew  is  ufually 
about  ten  gun  eas. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  author  of  the  Rural  Econo- 
my of  Gloucefterfhire  that  the  fituation  of  the  prefs  Ihould 
be  as  near  the  horfe  path  of  the  mill  as  conveniency  and  the 
nature  of  the  building  will  permit,  in  order  to  the  more 
ready  conveyance  of  the  ground  pommage  or  pulp  from  the 
mill  to  it.  The  fize  of  the  cyder-prefs  may  be  different 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  apple  orchard. 

An  improved  Large  Cyder-prefs  is  Ihewn  at  fig.  3>  in 
which  A A is  the  bafe  or  foundation  with  its  fupport- 
ing  parts  : B,  B,  the  cheeks  or  fillers  : D D the  crofs 
piece  at  top,  through  which  the  fcrew  palfes,  and  which 
confequently  contains  the  nut  or  female  fcrew  : E the 
fcrew  with  its  appendages : F F the  bridge  or  crofs  piece 
which  adls  on  the  pommage  : G G is  the  wide  plank  or 
vat  on  which  the  pulp  refls  in  the  hair  bags  ; in  which 
the  mode  of  the  liquor’s  paffing  off  is  feen  : H H {Jig.  4.) 
is  the  windlas,  with  its  handles,  wheel,  rope,  &c. 

At  fig.  5,  is  feen  a fmall  Cyder-prefs  of  a different 
kind,  which  a£ls  by  means  of  a heavy  Hone  or  block  of 
wood  made  of  a conical  form,  moving  round  the  centre 
by  a lever  which  is  inferted  into  its  bafe,  as  fhewn  at 
A and  B : C is  the  bed  of  the  prefs,  notched  for  let- 
ting off  the  liquor  into  the  calk  or  veffel,  D,  placed  below  : 
E,  E,  E,  E,  are  the  feet  or  blocks  on  which  the  whole  reits. 

G'ro'iv.  fpirit,  a fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder  by  dif- 
tillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from  wine.  The 
particular  flavour  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the  moft  agreeable,  but 
it  may,  with  care,  be  diverted  wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a 
perfectly  pure  and  infipid  fpiiit,  upon  rectification.  The 
traders  in  fpirituous  liquors  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  fuch  a fpirit  as  this  : they  can  give  it  the 
flavours  of  fome  other  kinds,  and  fell  it  under  their  names, 
or  mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the  foreign  brandy,  rum, 
and  arack,  in  the  fale,  without  danger  of  a difeovery  of  the 
cheat. 

CysER-^ktf,  is  a term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  cyder- 
prefs  which  firft  receives  the  liquor  as  it  is  forced  out 
from  the  pulp,  and  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
receiver.  See  Cyder -Prefs. 

It  is  likewife  a name  often  given  to  the  veffels  which  re- 
ceive the  cyder  before  it  is  racked  off  into  the  ftore  calks. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Glou- 
cefter,  that  the  vat  is  ftill,  in  fome  cafes,  covered  with 
lead,  although  the  pernicious  effefts  of  its  being  cor- 
roded by  the  acid  of  the  liquor  have  been  frequently 
experienced.  It  ihould  on  this  account  be  always  made  of 
fome  fort  of  hard  wood. 

Cyder -Vinegar.  See  Vinegar. 

Cyder-  Wine,  is  the  name  of  a fort  of  family  wine 
made  by  concentrating  the  juice  or  liquor  of  apples,  by 
evaporating  it  to  nearly  one  half,  and  afterwards,  when  it 
becomes  cold,  fermenting  it,  in  a fuitable  calk  in  the  ufual 
way.  By  this  means  a very  pleafant  and  cooling  wine  is 
faid  to  be  prepared, 

CYDISES  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain 
of  Afia,  towards  Armenia.  Strabo. 

CYDNA,  a town  of  Macedonia,  the  fame  with 
Pydna. 

CYDNUS.  See  Cidnus. 

Cydnus,  a river  of  Aha  Minor,  in  Bithynia. 

CYDOESSA,  a fortified  village  of  Phoenicia,  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  fea,  which  belonged  to  the  Tyrians. 

CYDONEA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean  fea ; 


oppofite  to  that  of  Lefbos ; one  of  the  five  iflands  com- 
prehended under  the  denomination  of  Leucee. 

CYDONIA,  in  Botany.  Tourn.  Julf.  Vent.  See  Py- 
rus  Cydonia. 

Cydonia,  or  Cydonis,  in  Ancient  Geography , la  Canee, 
the  mort  ancient  city  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  Minos,  and  enlarged  by  the  Samians.  It 
flood  according  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
on  the  coaft  oppofite  to  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  in  the 
Peloponneius,  and  it  was  the  moll  powerful  and  wealthy 
city  of  the  whole  ifland  ; fince  in  the  civil  wars  it  with- 
flood  the  united  forces  of  Gnoffus  and  Gortyna,  after  they 
had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  ifland.  Its  ftrength 
was  fuch  that,  though  it  was  often  befieged  ; it  was  never 
taken  till  the  time  of  Metellus,  to  whom  its  gates  were 
opened  after  the  defeat  of  Lafthenes  and  Panares.  On  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity,  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  “ the 
mother  of  cities.”  From  Cydonia  the  quince-tree  was 
firft  brought  into  Italy,  and  thence  the  fruit  was  called 
malum  Cydonium,  or  Cydonian  apple. 

CYDONIS,  or  Ac ydon is,  a river  of  Greece,  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefus.  Strabo. 

CYDONITES  Vinum.  SeeViNUM. 

CYDRANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia ; 
W.  of  Coloffoe,  S.  of  the  Meander. 

CYDRIiE,  a town  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  frontiers  of 
Epirus  and  Macedonia,  belonging  to  a people,  called  Byrfi. 

CYDRUS,  or  Cydrina,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia. 
Steph.  Byz. 

CYENIUM,  a place  of  Ethiopia,  which,  according  to 
Arrian,  was  fituated  between  the  Nile,  and  the  town  of 
Adule. 

CYGNUS,  or  Cygnum,  a town  built  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  Euxine  fea,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Phafis. — Alfo,  another  town  in  the  fame  country  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  Phafis.  Pliny. 

Cygnus,  or  Cycnus,  Ga/lina,  the  Swan,  in  AJlro- 
nomy , a conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  between. 
Lyra  and  Cepheus.  See  Constellation. 

The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in  Ptolemy’s  Ca- 
talogue, are  19;  in  Tycho’s,  18;  in  Hevelius’s,  47  ; in 
the  Britannic  Catalogue,  81.  For  an  account  of  the  vari-' 
able  liars  in  this  conftellation  by  Edward  Pigott,  efq. 
fee  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  lxxvi.  p.  198,  See.  For  obfervations 
on  the  comparative  lullre  of  its  liars  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  fee 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxxvi.  p.  201.  2.7.  vol.  lxxxvii.  p.  300. 

Cygnus,  fmsan,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Anas,  which 
fee.  See  alfo  Swan. 

Cygnus  cucullatus , the  hooded fwan,  a name  very  impro- 
perly  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  dodo,  a very  large  bird, 
rather  approaching  to  the  calfowary  kind,  but  not  fo  long 
legged,  or  long  necked.  Ray.  See  Didus  Neptus. 

CYIZA  Portus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fea-port  on 
the  coaft  of  Carmania,  between  the  promontories  Bagia  and: 
Alabater. 

CYLANDUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

CYLARABIS,  a place  in  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Laconia, 
about  300  paces  fiom  Sparta,  where  the  youth  exercifed.. 

CY  LlCES,  a people  of  Illyria,  according  to  Athenseus, 
called  by  others,  Encheleee. 

CYLICRANI,  a people  af  Greece,  in  the  Phthiotide 
temtory,  between  the  Sperchius  and  Afopus.  Ortelius 
fays  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hera- 
clea,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CEta. 

CYLINDER.  If  a right-angled  parallelogram  be- 
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vns.de  to  revolve  about  one  of  its  fides  which  remains 
fixed,  the  folid  figure  thus  defcribed  is  called  a cylinder. 
The  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  that  fide  of  the  parallelogram 
which  remains  fixed.  This  folid  is  terminated  by  three 
furfaces  : a convex  furface,  and  two  plane  circles,  which 
are  the  ends,  or  bafes,  of  the  cylinder. 

The  above  is  Euclid’s  definition  (Def.  21.  II.  E.)  : it 
may  be  rendered  more  general.  Let  there  be  a plane  cir- 
cle, and  a right  line  drawn  from  the  centre,  whether  per- 
pendicular, or  ■ inclined  in  any  manner  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle  ; and  let  another  right  line,  indefinitely  produced,  be 
carried  completely  round  in  the  periphery  of  the  circle  fo 
as  to  be  always  parallel  to  the  right  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  ; thus  the  furface  defcribed  by  the  revolving  line  is 
called  a cylindrical  furface,  of  which  the  plane  circle  is  the 
bafe,  and  the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  the  axis.  A cy- 
linder may  now  be  defined  to  be  a folid  figure  bounded  by 
a cylindrical  furface,  and  two  plane  circles  equal  and  paral- 
lel to  the  bafe  of  the  cylindrical  furface.  This  definition 
will  coincide  with  Euclid’s,  when  the  axis  of  the  cylindri- 
cal furface  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  bafe. 
In  this  cafe  the  folid  is  called  a right  cylinder  ; in  all  other 
cafes  it  is  called  an  oblique  cylinder. 

From  thefe  definitions  the  following  confequences  may 
be  defcribed  in  a manner  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  form- 
ally demonftrated.  If  a plane,  parallel  to  another  plane, 
drawn  through  the  axis  of  a cylinder,  cut  the  plane  of 
the  bafe  of  the  cylinder  in  a right  line  that  is  a tangent  of 
the  bafe  ; that  plane  will  touch  the  cylindrical  furface,  and 
will  meet  it  in  a right  line  parallel  to  the  axis  : but  if  fucli 
a plane  cut  the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  a right  line  that  palfes 
within  the  bafe,  it  will  cut  the  cylindrical  furface  in  two 
parallel  right  lines,  and  the  common  fedion  of  the  plane  and 
cylinder  will  be  a parallelogram.  And,  again,  the  com- 
mon fedion  of  a cylindrical  furface,  and  a plane  parallel 
to  the  bafe,  is  a circle  having  its  centre  in  the  axis. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  fedion  of  a cylinder  by  any  other 
plane.  Suppofe  a .plane  ( Plate  IV.  Geometry , jig.  3.)  to  cut 
a cylinder  in  the  common  fedion  P Q : let  the  cutting  plane 
produced  meet  the  plane  of  the  bafe  in  the  line  MN,  and 
from  E,  the  centre  of  the  bafe,  draw  the  diameter  CD,  per- 
pendicular to  MN,  and  let  a plane  drawn  through  CD,  and 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  E F,  meet  the  cutting  plane,  in  the 
line  PQIl,  and  the  cylinder  in  the  parallelogram  A BCD: 
let  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  EF,  meet  the  line  PQ  O in, 
(which  is  plainly  the  middle  of  PQ),  and  through  O,  and 
any  other  point  of  P Q,  as  I,  draw  GH  and  ST  parallel 
to  MN  : let  a plane,  STZX,  be  drawn  through  ST  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane,  GHLK,  that  paffes  through  GH,  and 
the  axis  EF  ; becaufe  GH  is  parallel  to  MN,  the  com- 
. mon  fedion  of  any  two  planes  drawn  through  thefe  lines  will 
be  parallel  to  both  of  them  : therefore  K L is  parallel  to 
GH  : and  in  like  manner  XZ  is  fhewn  to  be  parallel  to 
S T and  M N.  Therefore  tire  figures,  GHLK.STZX, 
are  parallelograms  ; and  GH  = KL  = C D,  alfo  S T =; 
XZ.  Becaufe  XZ  is  parallel  to  MN,  it  is  perpendicular 
to  CD,  ar.d  coufequently  it  is  bifeded  by  CD  : hence  it 
js  plain  that  ST  is  infected  by  PQ.  Now 
PQ  : CD,  or  GH  ::  PI  : CY 
PQ  : CD,  or  GH  ::IQ  : DY 
Therefore,  becaufe  CY  X YD  = XY  2 = SI2, 

PO!  : GH!  ::  PI  x IQ  : SIY 

Therefore  the  fedion  is,  in  general,  an  ellipfe,  of  which 
PQ  and  GH  are  two  conjugate  diameters. 

Two  conditions  are  necefiary  to  make  the  fedion  P Q 
a circle  : the  conjugate  diameters  P Q and  G H muft  be 
equal ; and  they  muft  cut  one  another  at  right  angles. 


The  firft  of  thefe  conditions  will  take  p’ace  when  the  tri- 
angle, ROE,  is  ifofceles,  or  when  the  line,  PQ,  is  fo  in- 
dined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  as  to  make  the  angle 
FOP  = the  angle  AFO,  and  the  angle  POE  = CEO. 
The  fecond  condition  requires  that  GH  be  perpendicular 
to  P Q,  or  M N perpendicular  to  PR;  which  cannot  be  the 
cafe  unlefs  the  plane,  A PCD,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder  as  well  as  to  the  plane  of  the  fedion 
PQ.  Hence,  then,  we  are  to  conclude  that,  if  a cylinder 
be  cut  through  the  axis,  by  a plane,  A BCD,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  two  ends,  and  likewife  by  another  plane,  PO, 
perpendicular  to  the  former,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
fecond  plane,  PQ,  is  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  as  the  two  ends,  but  in  a contrary  pofition  ; the 
fedion  of  the  cylinder  by  the  fecond  plane  will  be  a circle 
equal  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  Such  a fedion  of  a 
cylinder  is  ufually  called  a fubcontrary  fedion.  In  a right 
cylinder  the  fedion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  the  fubcon- 
trary fedion,  are  confounded  together,  and  make  only  one 
fedion.  Every  other  fedion  of  a cylinder,  excepting  thofe 
mentioned,  is  an  ellipfe. 

The  folidity  of  a figure,  of  which  all  the  parallel  fedions 
are  equal,  fuch  as  a prifm  or  cylinder,  is  meafured  by  the 
produd  of  the  furface  of  one  fedion  by  the  perpendicular 
diftancc  of  the  extreme  fedions.  Hence  all  cylinders  are 
equal  in  folid  content,  that  Hand  on  equal  bafes,  and  have 
equal  perpendicular  heights,"  however  they  may  differ  from 
one  another  in  degrees  of  obliquity.  II  a cone  and  cylin- 
der have  equal  bafes  and  equal  perpendicular  heights,  the 
folidity  of  the  former  will  be  one-third  part  of  the  foli- 
dity of  the  latter.  Euclid  has  demonftrated  this  propofi- 
tion  in  the  cafe  of  the  right  cone  and  cylinder  (10.  1 2.  E.), 
and  the  fame  demonftration  will  equally  apply  when  the  fo- 
lids  are  oblique. 

The  convex  furface  of  a right  cylinder  is  meafured  by 
the  produd  of  the  altitude  multiplied  by  the  periphery  of 
the  bafe.  If  a redangle  be  conftruded,  having  its  length 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  a right  cylinder  and  its  breadth 
equal  to  the  periphery  of  its  bafe  ; it  is  plain  that  fuch  a 
redangle,  being  lapped  round  the  convex  furface  of  the 
cylinder,  will  completely  cover  it.  From  this  we  may  do- 
rive  the  folution  of  the  problem  (f.g,  4.)  which  requires  to 
trace  the  line  of  fhorteft  diftance  between  two  points  (as 
A and  B)  on  the  furface  of  a right  cylinder.  Through 
one  of  the  points,  as  A,  draw  a plane,  MAN,  parallel  to 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  through  the  other  point,  B, 
draw  BG  in  the  cylindrical  furface  parallel  to  the  axis, 
E F : take  cd,  cd , &c.,  in  the  fame  furface,  parallel  to 
B G,  and  of  fuch  lengths  that  they  may  bear  to  the  arcs, 
c A,  c A,  See.  the  fame  proportion  that  BG  bears  to  the 
arc  GA  : then  will  the  points,  d,d,  See.  mark  out  the 
line  of  fhorteft  diftance  between  A and  B.  For  if  the 
furface  of  the  cylinder  be  rolled  off  into  a plane,  the  arcs 
AG,  Ac,  Ac,  See.  as  well  as  the  lines  B G,  c cl,  c d,  See. 
will  be  right  lines,  and  therefore  the  points,  d,  d,  See.  will 
be  in  the  right  line  between  A B,  which  is  the  fiiorteft  dif- 
tance between  thefe  points. 

If  an  oblique  cylinder  be  cut  by  a plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  then,  according  to  what  has  already  been 
fhewn,  the  fedion  will  be  an  ellipfe,  the  periphery  of  which 
will  he  at  right  angles  to  all  the  right  lines  drawn  in  the 
furface  of  the  cylinder  parallel  to  the  axis ; and  becaufe 
thefe  right  lines  are  all  of  the  fame  length,  equal  to  the 
axis,  it  readily  follows  that  the  co'nvex  furface  of  the  cylin- 
der is  meafured  by  the  produd  of  the  axis  into  the  peri- 
phery of  the  ellipfe. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  mechanics,  that  the  folidity  of  a 
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cylinder  is  the  fa£lum  of  the  generating  reflangle  A BCD, 
PlateTV.  Geometry,  fig.  $.)  into  the  periphery  of  the  circle 
deferibed  by  the  radius  E G,  which  is  fubduple  of  E F,  or 
the  femidiameter  of  the  cylinder.  See  Centro-baryc 
method. 

Cylinders,  for  the  ratio  of.  As  all  cylinders,  cones,  &c. 
are  in  a ratio  compofed  of  their  bafes  and  altitudes:  hence, 
if  their  bafes  be  equal,  they  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their 
heights;  if  their  altitudes  be  equal,  in  the  ratio  of  their 
bafes. 

Hence,  alfo,  the  bafes  of  cylinders  and  cones  being  cir- 
cles; and  circles  being  in  a duplicate  ratio  of  their  dia- 
meters ; all  cylinders  and  cones  are  in  a ratio  compounded 
of  the  diretl  ratio  of  the  altitude,  and  the  duplicate  one 
of  their  diameters  : and,  if  they  be  equally  high,  as  the 
iquares  of  the  diameters. 

Hence,  again,  if  in  cylinders  the  altitude  be  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bafes,  they  w ill  be  in  a triplicate  ratio  of 
the  diameters  of  the  bafe.  All  cylinders,  cones,  &c.  are 
in  a triplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  tides ; as  alfo  of 
their  altitudes. 

Again,  equal  cylinders,  cones,  See . reciprocate  their  bafe 
and  altitudes.  See  Cone,  &c. 

Laltly,  a cylinder,  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe,  is  to  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  as  785  to 
1000. 

To  find  a circle  equal  to  the  furface  of  a given  cylinder , we 
have  this  theorem  : the  furface  of  a cylinder  is  equal  to 
a circle,  whofe  radius  is  a mean  proportional  between  the 
diameter  and  height  of  the  cylinder. 

The  diameter  of  a fphere,  and  altitude  of  a cylinder  equal 
thereto,  being  given,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  : the 
theorem  is,  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  is 
to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  it, 
nearly,  as  triple  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder  to  duple  the 
diameter  of  the  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

To  find  a rete,  or  cage,  whence  a cylinder  may  be  formed, 
or  wherewith  any  cylinder  may  be  covered.  With  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bafe  deferibe  two  circles;  find  their  peripheries: 
and,  upon  a line  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder,  form 
a redtangle,  whofe  other  dimenfion  is  equal  to  the  found 
periphery.  Thus  may  the  cylinder  required  be  formed,  or 
covered. 

When  the  cylinder  is  oblique,  the  eftimate  of  its  fuperfi- 
cies  depends  upon  the  rectification  of  the  ellipfe  ; for  a 
plane  cutting  the  cylinder  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  will 
produce  an  ellipfe,  and  the  fuperficies  will  be  equal  to 
the  produdl  of  this  elliptic  periphery  by  the  fide  of  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder,  refijlan.ee  of  a.  See  Resistance. 

Cy  l\hve.k,  feenography  of  a.  See  Scenography. 

Cylinder,  in  Zoology,  the  Voluta  Oliva  ; which  fee. 

Cylinder,  concave,  of  a gun  is  the  inward  cavity  or  bore 
of  the  gun,  which  receives  the  powder  and  fhot.  See  Can- 

KON. 

Cylinder,  charged , is  the  chamber  and  that  part  of  the 
concave  cylinder,  which  is  filled  or  occupied  by  the  powder 
and  ball.  See  Cannon. 

Cylinder,  vacant,  is  that  part  of  the  bore  which  re- 
mains empty  after  the  gun  or  other  piece  of  ordnance  is 
leaded. 

Cylinder,  rolling,  in  Mechanics,  a cylinder  which  rolls 
up  an  inclined  plane. 

The  phenomena  of  the  rolling  cylinder  may  be  eafily 
accounted  for  from  what  we  have  obferved  under  centre  of 
gravity. 

For  let  ABED  ( PJate  XXII.  Mechanics , fig.  1 .)  repre- 
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fent  the  feel  ion  of  a cylinder  of  wood,  biaffed  on  one  fide  by 
a cylindrical  piece  of  lead,  as  B,  which  will  bring  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  out  of  the  centre  of  magnitude,  C,  to  fome 
pointf  G,  between  C and  B.  Let  F H be  an  inclined 
plane,  whofe  bafe  is  F L.  It  is  evident  the  cylinder  laid 
upon  the  plane  will  no  where  reft  but  there,  where  a 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  F L,  pafies  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  G,  and  that  point  of  the  plane  E,  in 
which  the  cylinder  touches  it  ; and  this,  in  all  angles  of 
inclination  of  the  plane  lefs  than  that  whofe  fine  is  equal 
to  C G,  the  radius  being  C D,  will  be  in  two  fituatioas 
ABED,  and  abed : becaufe  when  the  cylinder  moves, 
the  centre  of  gravity  deferibing  a circle  round  the  centre 
of  magnitude  C,  this  circle  will  meet  the  perpendicular 
in  two  points  G and  in  each  of  which  the  centre  of 

gravity  being  fuppofed,  the  cylinder  will  reft.  There- 
fore the  cylinder  moves  from  E to  e by  the  defeent  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  from  G to  r,  in  the  arc  of  the  cycloid 
G hg. 

If  the  cylinder  ABED,  fig.  2.  infilling  on  the  hori- 
zontal line  E L,  in  the  point  E,  has  the  centre  of  nravity 
G in  the  horizontal  diameter  D B,  it  will  gravitate  in  the 
perpendicular  Ge:  if  therefore  the  plane  F H.  touch  the 
cylinder  in  the  point  e,  it  is  evident  the  cylinder  cannot 
either  afeend  or  defeend  on  fuch  a plane.  Becaufe  G in 
any  fituation  between  e and  H,  or  e and  F,  will  gravitate 
to  the  left  or  right  from  the  point  in  which  the  cylinder 
touches  the  plane  ; and  fo  will  in  either  cafe  bring  it  back 
to  the  point  e.  And  as  the  angle  E C e is  equal  to  H FL, 
it  follows,  that  a cylinder  cannot  afeend  on  a plane  whofe 
inclination  is  greater  than  that  angle. 

Cylinder  -Boring,  is  the  method  of  boring  out  and 
fmoothing  cylinders  of  brafs,  iron,  or  other  metals,  for 
pump -barrels,  fteam-engines,  & c.  See. 

Plate XXIIL  Mechanics  , is  appropriated  to  the  deferiptioa 
ot  a machine  for  this  purpofe,  deiigned  by  Mr.  John  Dixon, 
Maid-lane,  Southwark,  and  erefted  by  him  at  the  Falcon 
iron-foundery. 

Fig.  1.  is  an  elevation  of  the  machine,  in  the  operation 
of  boring  a cylinder  for  a fteam-engine.  Fig.  2.  is  a plan. 
Figs.  3,  4,  5,  parts  of  the  machine.  Fig.  6.  an  end  ele- 
vation. Tig.  7.  a feftion. 

The  machine  is  turned  by  a fteam-engine,  which  com- 
municates motion  by  means  of  a coupling-box,  a,  to  a lom>- 
iron  ftiaft  A B,  turning  in  brafs  bearings,  lupported  on 
iron  ftandards  C,  D,  bolted  to  the  two  ground  fills  E,  F ; 
this  ftiaft  (called  the  boring  bar)  is  perforated  from  end  to 
end,  as  is  lhewn  in  the  feClion,  fig.  3,  and  has  alfo  a flit, 
b b,  fig.  1,  through  it  nearly  its  whole  length;  it  is  turned 
in  a lathe,  and  thus  made  a perfect  cylinder.  Another  fhort 
cylinder,  DD  (in  the  feclion,  fig.  3.  and  fig.  5.),  Hides' 
eafily  upon  the  boring  bar  without  (hake,  and  is  made  to 
turn  round  with  the  bar,  by  two  ftiort  iron  bars,  d,  d , which 
pafs  through  the  Hit,  b b,  made  in  the  boring  bar,  and  fit  at. 
their  ends  into  two  notches  made  in  the  ends  of  the  Ihort 
cylinder  D D.  E is  a long  ferew  going  within  the  boring- 
bar,  and  of  the  fame  length  ; the  end  which  enters  the 
boring-bar,  and  which  is  not  cut  into  a ferew  for  fome 
length,  pafl’es  through  holes  made  in  the  middle  of  ^he 
(hort  bars  d,  d , and  is  held  in  by  wedges,  as  in  fig,  3. 

The  knives  or  cutters,  e,  e,  e,  e,fig.  4,  are  fixed  by  wedoy-i 
in  notches  round  the  circumference  of  a call-iron  ring,  fij. 
4,  called  the  cutter  block  ; the  inner  circle,  G,  of  the  block, 
is  of  the  fame  iize  as  the  outfide  of  D D,  upon  which  it  is 
placed,  and  made  to  turn  round  with  it,  by  two  fme.ll 
wedges  driven  into  notches  f,f,  made  in  the  infide  of  the 
ring,  and  entering  fimilar  notches  in  the  outfide  of  D D. 
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The  cylinder,  H H,  to  be  bored,  is  fixed  firmly  concen- 
tric with  the  boring-bar  upon  a frame  of  call  iron,  coniifting 
of  feveral  pieces,  which  are  moveable,  and  can  be  fet  to 
hold  a cylinder  of  any  length  or  diameter-  The  firft  are 
four  caft  iron  bars,  1, 1, 1,1,  with  flits  through  them  nearly 
their  whole  length  ; they  are  firmly  bolted  down  to  the 
ground  fills,  and  fupport  two  crofs  bars  K,  K,  which  can 
be  fixed  at  any  place  along  the  bars  I,  1, 1, 1,  by  fcrews 
palling  through  the  grooves.  The  crofs  bars,  K,  K,  have 
grooves  through  them  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  to 
receive  fcrews  which  fix  upon  each  bar  two  uprights,  L,  L, 
at  any  place. 

S'y  this  Aiding  of  the  two  crofs  bars  K,  K,  the  fixtures 
are  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  moving 
the  uprights  L,  L,  nearer  to  or  farther  from  each  other,  the 
cylinder  is  fitted  in  its  diameter,  horizontal ; the  weight  of 
the  cylinder  is  fupported  by  blocks  and  wedges  driven 
under  it  upon  the  crofs  bars  K,  K,  and  it  is  kept  down  by 
two  ilrong  wrought  iron-bands,  r,  r,  put  over  it,  and  drawn 
down  by  fcrews  on  the  top  of  the  uprights  L,  L. 

A crofs  beam  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  ground  fills, 
into  which  an  upright  beam,  M,  is  mortifed,  and  its  upper 
end  is  fupported  by  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  ; the  upright 
has  a focket  fixed  to  it,  in  which  a nut  for  the  fcrevv  E 
turns,  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  cannot  move  backwards  or 
forwards,  though  it  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  freely  ; an 
iron  crofs,  m m,  is  fixed  on  the  nut  to  turn  it  by.  The 
end  of  the  fcrew,  E-  is  fquare,  and  has  a Ihort  crofs  bar,  n, 
pinned  on  it,  which  has  wheels  at  its  ends,  and  runs  upon 
a thick  plank,  N,  fupported  on  iron  legs,  o,  o ; at  one  edge 
of  the  plank,  a piece  of  iron  plate,  p,  is  fcrewed  and  turned 
over  at  top,  to  form  a groove  in  which  one  of  the  wheels 
run  ; the  crofs  bar  and  plank  prevent  the  fcrew  from  turn- 
ing while  it  can  be  moved  endways  along  the  plank. 

In  the  working  of  the  machine,  the  firft  thing  is  to  fix 
the  cylinder;  for  which  purpofe  the  plank,  N,  mull  be 
removed,  the  fcrew,  E,  drawn  out  of  the  boring  bar,  the 
upright,  M,  and  iron  ftandard,  D,  taken  away,  the  weight 
of  the  boring, Ear  being  fupported  by  blocks  put  under 
the  middle  of  it ; the  cutter  block,  and  the  fhort  cylinder 
D V),  Jig.  3,  is  now  put  upon  the  boring  bar,  the  bars,  d , d , 
fig.  3,  being  firft  put  through  the  flit,  bb,  in  Jig.  1,  in  the 
bar  at  its  end  towards  D,  where  it  is  enlarged  for  the  pur- 
pofe ; the  cutters  are  fixed  in  the  block  by  wedges,  and 
adjufted,  that  they  may  all  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
centre,  and  that  they  may  bore  the  cylinder  of  the  proper  fize. 
The  cylinder  is  now  put  over  the  boring  bar,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  bar  comes  through  the  cylinder,  the  ftandard,  D, 
is  replaced  ; the  weight  of  the  bar  is  now  fupported,  and 
the  blocks  in  the  middle  can  be  taken  away,  to  get  the 
cylinder  in  its  place,  and  fix  it  faft,  as  before  defcribed. 
The  fcrew,  E,  is  next  introduced  into  the  boring-bar,  and 
pinned  into  the  two  crofs  bars  d , d , as  in  Jig.  3,  the  upright 
M,  is  fixed,  and  the  nut  of  the  crofs,  m m,  fcrewed  upon 
the  fcrew  E ; the  plank,  N,  is  fet  up,  and  the  whole  put 
in  the  fituation  reprefented  in  the  plate,  except  that  the 
cutter  block  is  feen  on  the  boring  bar  towards  A. 

The  fteam-engine  is  now  fet  to  work,  and  the  boring  bar 
thereby  turned ; a workman  turns  the  crofs,  m m , and  with 
it  the  nut  of  the  fcrew  E ; as  the  fcrew  is  prevented  from 
turning  by  the  crofs  bar,  n,  on  its  end,  the  icrew  is  drawn 
endways,  and  confequently  the  cutter  block  with  it,  until 
it  meets  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  cutters  begin  to 
bore,  forming  a new  fmooth  cylinder,  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  old  one  ieft  by  the  calling  of  the  cylinder  ; as  the 
cutters  clear  the  metal  before  them,  they  are  drawn  fur- 
ther into  the  cylinder  by  turning  the  crofs,  m >n,  until  they 


come  completely  through.  The  operation  is  now  fimiTied* 
and  the  cylinder  is  removed  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was 
put  in,  the  machine  being  left  in  pieces  ready  to  put  in  an- 
other cylinder  to  be  bored. 

A great  number  of  cutter  blocks,  Jig,  4,  are  call,  of 
different  fizes  for  various  cylinders,  and  they  all  fit  upon 
the  fame  Aiding  cylinder,  D D,  Jig.  3. 

CYLINDRELLA,  ill  Entomology,  afpeciesof  Ph  alena 
Tinea , found  at  Hamburgh. 

CYLINDRI,  in  Conchology.  A foflil  {hell,  which  has 
been  referred  to  this  genus  by  Mr.  Walcott,  has  been  fi- 
gured in  his  “ Petrifadlions  found  near  Bath,”  fig.  46 ; it 
has  four  fpires  or  turns  at  one  end,  and  is  rounded  at  the 
other.  They  are  found  in  the  free-ftone  quarries  near 
Bath. 

CYLINDRIA,in  Botany,  (fo called  becaufethe  fegments 
of  the  border  of  the  corolla  are,  by  their  juxtapofition,  a 
continuation  of  the  cylinder  of  the  tube.)  Lour.  Cochin. 
69.  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  tubular,  fhort,  perma- 
nent, four-cleft ; fegments  acute,  coloured,  fpreading.  Cor. 
tubular,  four-cleft ; fegments  linear,  acute,  flefhy,  extended 
jointly  into  a cylindrical  tube,  cowled  at  the  tip.  Stam. 
Filaments  fcarcely  any  ; anthers  four,  two-celled,  roundifh, 
comprefled,  included  in  the  cowls  of  the  fegments.  P[fi- 
Germ  egg-fhaped ; ftyle  very  Ihort ; ftigma  four-cleft., 
Peric.  Berry  fmall,  roundifh,  dry. 

Seed  folitary,  globular,  lanuginous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  inferior.  Corolla  tubular,  four- 
cleft.  Berry  with  one  feed. 

Sp.  C.  rubra.  (Blimbimgum  fylveftre;  Rumph.  Amb.  6. 
79.  tab.  73.)  A moderate-fized  tree.  Branches  afeending. 
Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  fomewhat  ferrated,  fmooth. 
Flowers  red,  fmall ; peduncles  nearly  terminal,  many, 
flowered.  Berry  black.  A native  of  woods  in  Cochin- 
china.  Bofc  obferves,  that  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Protea. 

CYLINDRICAL  Column,  Compnjfies,  Mirrors,  Wax- 
Candles.  See  the  feveral  fubftantives. 

CYLINDROID,  formed  of  nuTuv^po?,  cylinder,  and 
H<toc,form,  in  Geometry,  a folid  body,  approaching  the  figure 
of  a cylinder ; but  differing  from  it  in  fome  relpedl,  e.  gr- 
as having  its  bafes  elliptical,  but  parallel,  and  equal.  The- 
folidity  and  curve  fuperficies  of  this  folid  are  found 
in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the  cylinder;  vi%.  by^ 
multiplying  the  circumference  of  the  bafe  by  the  length 
or  axis,  for  the  furface  ; and  the  area  of  the  bafe  by  the 
altitude,  for  the  folidity. 

Cylindroid,  hyperbolic.  See  Hyperbolic. 

CYLINDROIDEiE,  in  Zoology,  a fedtion  or  divifion  of 
the  Voluta  in  the  clafs  of  Vermes  Tefiacea. 

CYLIPENUS  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf  of 
the  Baltic  fea;  fuppofed  hy  Cellarius  to  be  the  gulf  of  Li- 
vonia. 

CYLISTA,  in  Botany  (*iAi;to;,  twining).  Hort.  Kew. 
3.  512.  Schreb.  1759.  Willd.  1351.  Clafs  and  order, 
diadelphia  decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea,  Linn.  Legu- 
minofte,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-parted, 
very  large,  permanent ; upper  divifion  reflexed,  bifid  at 
the  tip ; the  reft  ereft,  oblong,  acute.  Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous, a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  permanent ; ftandard 
roundifli,  emarginate,  with  a fmall  lobe  on  each  fide  at  the 
bafe ; wings  oblong,  obtufe,  fhorter  than  the  ftandard,  with 
a procefs  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe ; keel  oblong,  cloven  at 
the  tip  and  the  bafe,  longer  than  the  wings.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments, one  fingle ; nine  united,  afeending ; anthers  roundfth. 
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P'tf.  Germ  fuperior,  egg-fhaped,  compreffed ; ftyle  awl-, 
fhaped,  afcending;  ftigma  fome  what  capitate.  Peric.  Le- 
gume ovate-oblong,  compreffed,  one-celled.  Seeds  two, 
oval. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  very  large,  four-parted ; upper  divi- 
fion  bifid  at  the  tip.  Corolla  permanent. 

Sp.  I.  C.  villofa.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  36.  Introduced  into 
Kew  garden  in  1776.  Native  country  unknown.  It  is  a Ihrub, 
and  requires  the  heat  of  a ftove.  2.  C.  fcariofa.  Willd. 
Roxb.  Corom.  1.-64.  tab.  92*.  A flirub.  Stem  twining. 
Leaves  ternate,  with  the  pubefcence  of  phafeolus  ; ftipules 
fmall,  lanceolate-awl-fliaped.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes 
the  length  of  the  leaves;  calyx  green,  veined;  corolla  yel- 
low. A native  of  mountains  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  As 
there  is  no  defeription  of  C.  villofa  in  the  Hortus  Kew- 
enfis,  we  cannot  determine  the  fpecific  differenceof  the 
two  plants. 

CYLISTANOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
called  alfo  Parthax. 

CYLISTA  RAUS,  a river  of  Italy,  mentioned  by  Ly- 
cophron. 

CYLISTICI,  formed  of  joAio),  to  roll,  or  tumble,  in  Anti- 
quity, a defignation  given  to  the  pancratiajhe  ; becaufe  when 
the  weaker  found  himfelf  fore  preffed  by  his  adverfary,  he 
fell  down,  and  fought,  rolling  on  the  ground.  See  Pan- 
cratium. 

CYLLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Cherfo- 
nefus  of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  Helleipont,  which  had 
been  epifcopal ; called  Ccelos  by  Mela. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade.  Herodotus. 

CYLLAN'PlCUS,  or  CYLLANicus,7VtfJ7z/.f,  a particu- 
lar country  of  Afia,  in  Pifidia.  Pliny. 

CYLLENA,  or  Cyllene,  a town  fituated  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  near  Elcea,  of  which  it  was  the 
port ; fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Chiarenza.  It  had  two 
temples ; one  of  uEfculapius,  with  a fine  ftatue  of  ivory, 
and  another  of  Venus,  in  which  was  a naked  ftatue  of  Mer- 
cury.— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  AEolide,  fur- 
named,  according  to  Xenophon,  Egyptian. 

CYLLENE,  a mountain  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Ar- 
cadia, which,  according  to  Paufanias,  was  the  higheft  in 
this  country.  It  was  fituated  to  the  north-eaft,  between 
the  territory  of  Pellene  in  Sicyonia  and  that  of  Pheneos  in 
Arcadia.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  a temple  of  the 
Cyllenian  Mercury,  in  which  was  a wooden  ftatue  of  this 
god.  Near  this  mountain,  according  to  Homer,  was  the 
tomb  of  Epytus,  confifting  of  a mount  of  earth  eucompaffed 
by  a baluftrade  of  ftones.  Epytus,  it  is  faid,  died  of  a wound 
inflidled  by  a ferpent. 

CYLLOPERA,  a place  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  near 
mount  Hymettus,  in  which,  as  Suidas  fays,  was  a temple 
confecrated  to  Venus. 

CYLLOSIS,  or  Cyllum,  from  xiAXoc,  lame,  in  Medical 
Writers,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a leg  put  out  of  joint  outwardly ; — 
alfo  one  that  is  lame  and  crooked. 

CYLONGO,  in  Geography.  See  Chylongo. 

CYMA,  in  Architecture.  See  C y m at  i u m. 

Cyma,  in  Botany.  See  Cyme. 

Cyma,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea,  near  Sicily,  according  to  Steph.  Byz  ; but 
placed  by  Lycophron  near  Italy. — Alfo,  a very  high  moun- 
tain of  Italy. 

CYMATITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a fpecies  of  astroites,  the  lineations  of 
which  are  indented  and  reprefent  waves. 

CYMATIUM,  Cima,  orCYMA,  an  architectural  mould- 
ing of  an  undulated  form,  being  concave  at  top  and  con- 


vex at  bottom.  (See  Plate  of  Mouldings .)  It  is  alfo  called 
doucine  and  gala  diritta.  Some  write  the  word  fimaife,  from 
funus,  camus,  fat-nofed , but  this  etymology  is  improbable  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  moulding  confifts  in  its  having  its  projec- 
ture  equal  to  its  height.  M.  Felibien,  therefore,  rejedts 
this  origin  ; contending,  that  the  moulding  is  not  fo  deno- 
minated from  its  being  the  uppermoft  member  of  the  cor- 
niche,  but,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  Vitruvius,  from 
its  being  waved,  from  the  Greek  xupoenoy,  undula,  of  xupa, 
wave.  This  is  certain,  that  Vitruvius  fometimes  ufes  the 
word  unda  for  cymatium,-  and  fometimes  lyfs,  i.  e.  folution , 
feparation  ; becaufe  corniches,  where  the  r.ymaifes  are  found, 
feparate  one  piece  of  architecture  from  another;  as  the  pe- 
deftal  from  the  column,  and  the  frieze  from  the  corniche. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  Vitruvius  appears  to  ufe  the 
term  cymatium  for  any  fubordinate  moulding  which  termi- 
nates a principal  member  without  regarding  its  particular 
form.  Thus  he  mentions  the  Doric  cymatium,  which,  from 
the  authority  of  ancient  examples,  we  fliould  pronounce 
to  be  an  ovolo,  and  the  Lefbian  cymatium  which  Newton 
fuppofes  to  be  an  ogee. 

Felibien  makes  two  kinds  of  cymatiums  ; the  one  right, 
the  other  inverted : in  the  firft,  that  part  which  projedls 
the  fartheft  is  concave,  and  is  otherwife  called  gula  red  a, 
and  doucine.  In  the  other,  the  part  that  projects  fartheft 
is  convex,  called  gula  inverfa,  or  talon. 

Our  architecfts  do  not  chufe  to  give  the  name  cymatium  to 
thefe  mouldings,  except  when  found  on  the  tops  of  cor- 
niches, but  the  workmen  apply  the  name  indifferently, 
wherever  they  find  them.  Palladio  diftinguifhes  the  cyma- 
tium of  the  corniche  by  the  name  intavolata. 

Cymatium,  Tufcan,  confifts  of  an  ovolo,  or  quarter 
round.  Philander  makes  two  Doric  cymatiums,  whereof  this 
is  one : Baldus  calls  this  the  Lefbian  ajlragal. 

Cymatium,  Doric , is  a cavetto;  or  a cavity  lefs  than  a fe- 
micircle,  having  its  projedlure  fubduple  its  height. 

Cymatium,  Lefbian,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  what  we 
otherwife  call  talon ; viz.  a concavo-convex  member,  having 
its  projefture  fubduple  its  height. 

CYMBACHNF.,  in  Botany,  (from  at)ju/?n,  a boat,  and 
a-Xrri  a glume  or  chaff.)  Mart.  Mill.  ReiZ.  Obf.  6.  36.  Clafs 
ard  order,  polygamia  moncecia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Hermaphrodite  flowers.  Cal.  Glume  two- 
valved,  one-flowered,  fo  placed  that  each  valve  is  preffed  dole 
to  the  rachis  and  parallel,  not  one  hidden  by  the  other;  outer 
valve  linear,  blunt,  ciliated  at  the  back ; inner  equal  in  length, 
femiovate,  acute,  boat-fhaped,  very  much  compreffed,  ftri- 
ated,  coloured,  ciliated  at  the  back,  enclofing  the  corolla. 
Cor.  Glumes  two,  hyaline,  fmaller  than  the  calyx.  Stain. 
Filaments  three;  anthers  black.  Pif.  Germ  minute;  ftyle 
Ample  ; ftigmas  two,  black -bearded.  Female  flowers.  Cal. 
one-valved,  egg-fhaped,  flightly  bifid  at  the  tip,  ciliated  at 
the  edge,  oppofite  to  the  rachis,  preffed  clofe.  Cor.  none. 
Pif.  as  in  the  hermaphrodite,  but  with  longer  ftigmas. 

Eff.  Ch.  Inflorefence  hnif-fpiked,  Herm.  Calyx  two- 
glumed,  one-flowered,  parallel  to  the  rachis  ; outer  valve 
linear ; inner  boat-fhaped.  Fern.  Calyx  one-glumed,  egg- 
ihaped,  oppofite  to  the  rachis. 

Sp.  C.  ciliata.  Mart.  Retz.  Culms  feveral,  {lender,  a 
foot  high,  Ample  or  branched,  with  a Angle  leaf,  or  leaf- 
lefs.  Leaf  fhort,  (lender,  ciliated  on  the  edge  above  the 
{heath  with  long  feparate  hairs;  {heath  truncate,  with  a pale 
brown  month  and  ciliated.  Spiles  two,  terminal,  linear,  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  a liite  broad,  fome  hermaphrodite, 
others  female.  Rachis  linear,  membranous,  flat  behind  with 
three  longitudinal  {freaks  alternately  and  flexuoufly  hollowed 
out  in  front.  A native  of  Bengal, 
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CYMBAL,  a mufical  inftrument,  ufed  among  the  an- 
cients ; called  by  the  Greeks  xvpGxXov,  and  by  the  Latins 
cymbcilum. 

Sylburgius  derives  the  word  from  three  feveral  roots,  viz. 
from  xvCpoi,  crooked;  from  xweAAov,  cup;  and  from  <£a>»n, 
voice.  Ifidore  derives  it  from  cum , and  ballematica , an  imrao- 
deft  dance  ufed  to  accompany  this  inftrument.  The  real 
etymology  appears  to  be  from  kv/j.So;,  cavity. 

The  cymbal  was  of  brafs,  like  our  kettle-drums  ; and  as 
fome  think,  refembling  them  in  their  form,  but  fmailer,  and 
applied  to  a different  ufe. 

Cafllcdorus  and  Ifidore  call  it  acetabulum,  the  name  of  a 
cup  or  cavity  of  a bone  wherein  another  is  articulated  ; and 
Xenophon  compares  it  to  a horfe’s  hoof  ; whence  it  muff 
have  been  hollow  ; which  appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of 
feveral  other  things  denominated  from  it:  as  a bafin,  caul- 
dron, goblet,  caique  ; and  even  a flioe,  fueh  as  thofe  of  Em- 
pedocles, which  were  of  brafs. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been  very 
d eferent  from  our  kettle-drums,  and  their  ufe  of  another 
kind : to  their  exterior  cavity  was  fattened  a handle  ; 

whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
coxendicilus  ; arid  Rabanus  to  phials. 

They  were  ftruck  againtt  one  another,  in  cadence,  and 
made  a very  acute  found.  Their  invention  was  attributed 
to  Cybele  ; whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and  facrifiees  ; fetting 
aiide  this  oceafion,  they  were  feldom  ufed  but  by  diffolute 
and  effeminate  people.  M.  Lampe,  who  has  written  ex- 
prefsly  on  the  fubjetft,  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Curetes 
or  inhabitants  of  mount  Ida,  in  Crete  ; it  is  certain  thefe,  as 
well  as  the  Corybantes,  or  guards  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and 
thofe  of  Rhodes  and  Samothracia,  were  reputed  to  excel  in 
the  mufic  of  the  cymbal.  See  Corybantes. 

The  cymbals  of  Bacchus  were  two  fmall  brafs  veffels, 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a fhield,  which  being  ftruck  toge- 
ther by  the  hands,  gave  a found.  The  well-known  ftatueof 
the  dancing  fawn  has  one  of  thefe  in  each  hand.  An  inftru- 
ment  of  this  kind  is  frequently  to  be  feen  in  the  Baccha- 
nalian facrifiees  or  proceffions  reprefented  in  ancient  fculp- 
ture.  It  is  {till  in  general  ufe  in  eaftern  countries,  and 
has  lately  been  introduced  among  the  troops  of  almoft  all 
the  princes  of  Europe,  on  account  of  it's  utility  in  marking 
the  lteps  of  the  foldiers,  with  force  and  precifion  during 
their  march.  Crotalo  is  the  modern  Italian  name  for  this 
inftrument  ; but  x%o]a.\ov  in  Greek,  and  crotalum  in  Latin, 
implies  one  that  was  different  from  the  cymbalum  ; a kind 
of  caftanet. 

The  Jews,  too,  had  their  cymbals,  which  they  called 
D’bttby.  QTl7¥n ; or,  at  leaff,  inftiuments  which 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh  tranflators  render  cymbals; 
for  as  to  their  matter,  form,  &c.  the  critics  are  wholly  in 
the  dark. 

Le  Clerc  has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove,  that  the  tzilzelim, 
which  our  verfion,  after  the  feptuagint,  renders  cymbals, 
were  only  a couple  of  hollow  demiglobes  of  brafs,  or  fome 
other  tinkling  metal,  about  6 inches  in  diameter,  which  they 
ufed  to  ftiake  one  againft  another  like  a pair  of  caftanets,  be- 
eaufe  we  find  fome  fuch  inftruments  to  have  been  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  and  becaufe  the  root  tzalzal  often  fig- 
siifies  to  tinkle. 

The  modern  cymbal  is  a mean  inftrument,  chiefly  in  ufe 
among  vagrants,  gypfies,  &c.  It  conlifts  of  fteel  wiie,  in  a 
triangular  form,  whereon  are  paffed  five  rings,  which  are 
touched  and  fhifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron  rod  held 
in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fupported  in  the  right  by  a ring, 
to  give  it  the  freer  motion.  JDurandus  fays  that  the  monks 


ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the  cloifter-bell,  ufed  to  call  them 
to  the  refectory.  See  Bell. 

CYMBAL  ARIA,  in  Botany,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Antir- 
rhinum Cymbal  iria . 

CYMBARIA,  (from  xvf*@r),  a boat,  alluding  to  the 
fliape  of  the  fruit.)  Linn.  Gen.  75 1 . Schreb.  xooS.  Willd. 
1146.  Gaert.  3,12.  Juff.  119.  Clafs  and  order,  ydd, 
namia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonjxtce\  Linn.  Scrophu- 
larice  ; Juff. 

Cen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  ten-toothed,  ereft,  permanent  ; 
two  oppofite  teeth  ftronger  and  more  fpreading  ; the  reft 
ereef,  linear.  Cor.  monopetalotis,  ringent ; tube  oblong, 
bellied  ; border  two-lipped  ; upper  lip  two-parted,  reflexed, 
cbtufe  ; lower  lip  three-cleft,  obtufe.  Siam.  Filaments  four^ 
the  length  of  the  tube;  anthers  bifid,  prominent.  Pjl. 
Germ  fuperior,  egg-fhaped  ; ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens,  incurved  at  the  tip  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfuls 
elliptic-heart- fhaped,  two-celled,  two-valved  ; partition  con- 
trary to  the  valves.  Seeds  leveral,  oblong,  comprefRd. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  ten-toothed.  Capfule  heart-fliapcd,  two- 
celled.  Nearly  allied  to  antirrhinum. 

Sp.  C.  daurica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Lam.  Willd.  Amm, 
Ruth.  47.  tab.  1.  fig.  2.  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  198.  n.  8.  G«rt. 
tab.  53.  fig.  12.  Lam.  111.  PI.  530.  Whole  plant  flightly 
pubeicent  and  hoary.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems 
feveral,  fix  or  feven  inches  high  ; branches  few,  oppofite, 
barren.  Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate-linear,  acute.  Flowers 
large,  yellowy  tinged  with  purple  on  the  infide,  lateral,  al- 
moft feffile.  Capfule  membranous,  flender,  brown-bay, 
marked  with  a deep  groove  on  each  fide,  dehifeent  only  at 
the  edge ; valves  finally  narrower  than  the  receptacle;  re- 
ceptacles large,  fungous,  white,  kidney-fhaped,  connefted 
with  the  partition  on  each  fide  by  an  intermediate  flat  fub- 
ftance.  Seeds  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  each  cell,  furrounded 
by  an  irregular  membranous  edge,  pendulous  from  a nearly 
terminal  umbilicus,  imbricated  downwards,  bay-coloured. 
A native  of  mountainous  rocky  places  in  Siberia.  This 
genus  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft  of  its  natural  family 
by  the  calyx. 

CYMBIDIUM,  (from  a bout,  alluding  to  the 

fhape  of  the  tip  of  the  flower.)  Willd.  v.  4.  94.  Swartz. 
Aft.  HoLm.  1800.  p.  236.  T rafts  on  Botany,  167. 
Schrad.  Journal,  17 99.  213.  t.  1.  Sco.  Orchid,  in  Schr. 
Neues  Journ.  v.  1.  72.  Clafs  and  order,  gynandria  monan - 
dria.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidete,  Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  reformed.  Cal.  three  leaved.  Cor.  Petals  two, 
generally  fmailer  than  the  calyx-leaves  ; nectary  a lip,  con- 
cave at  the  bafe,  without  any  fpur,  feparate  from  the  ftyle 
at  its  edges,  its  termination  fpreading,  either  upward  or 
downward,  undivided  or  lobed.  Stam.  Anther  an  hemi- 
fpherical  deciduous  terminal  lid,  of  two  or  four  cells  ; maffes 
of  pollen  pedicelled,  in  pairs.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  ob- 
long or  ovate,  erect,  fm rowed  ; ftyle  femi-cylindrical,  often 
gibbous,  concave  in  front  ; ftigma  either  concave  or  convex, 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  ftyle  near  the  top.  Peric.  Capfule 
oblong  or  ovate,  with  three  or  fix  ribs,  with  one  cell  and 
three  valves,  opening  by  clefts  between  the  ribs.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, minute,  each  clothed  w*th  a chaffy  tunic,  inferted 
into  the  downy  internal  ridges  of  the  valves. 

Efl.  Ch.  reformed.  Calyx-leaves  upright.  Lip  concave 
at  the  bafe,  without  a fpur,  with  a fpreading  border.  Anther 
a terminal  lid,  deciduous.  Pollen  globofe. 

Obf.  Very  rarely  the  two  lowermoft  leaves  of  the  calyx 
are  united  into  one.  For  the  reafons  of  our  thus  denomi- 
nating the  three  outer  petals  of  Linnaeus,  or  outer  calyx- 
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leaves  of  Swartz  and  Juffieu  ; fee  Sm,  Introd.  to  Botany, 
p.  461. 

This  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Swartz,  and  confifts  in 
his  lail  work  on  the  fubjedl  (Genera  et  fpecies  orchldearum , 
the  fir  it  article  in  Schrader’s  New  Journal  of  Botany,  publ. 
1S05),  of  43  fpecies,  29  of  which  are  faid  to  be  para- 
fitical,  and  14  to  grow  on  the  ground.  Among  the  former 
are  Cymbidium  coccineum , (Epidendrum  coccineum,  Linn.) — C. 
tripterum  (E.  tripterum,  Sm.  Ic.  Piel.  t.  1^.)  a native  of  Ja- 
maica, which  flowered  feveral  years  ago  :n  the  collection  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  alfo  at  Kew,  but  has  rarely 
been  fetn  in  bur  gardens.  Its  numerous  green  bulbs,  re- 
fcinbling  a difh  of  green-gage  plurr.s,  bear  long  narrow 
leaves,  and  elegant  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  Many  beautiful 
fpecies  of  Epidendrum , or  Limodorum  in  Linnaeus,  Rox- 
burgh, &c.  are  referred  to  this  fedlion  by  Dr.  Swartz, 
which  do  not  all  well  agree  together.  Among  the  terref- 
trial  fpecies  is  C.  pulchelJum,  (Limodorum  tuberofum,  Linn. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 16.)  and  others  albed  to  it.  — C.  hyacinthinum, 
Sm.Exot.  Bot.  t.  60. — C.giganteum'l fatyrium  giganfeu;n,V\nn.) 
with  leveral  other  Linmean  Satyria  from  Afi-iea. — C.  corallur- 
rbizon,  (Ophrys  corallorrbiza,  Linn. Engl.  Bot.t,  1547. )is  the 
only  Bntilh  Cymbidium.  This  has  lately  been  found,  much 
more  plentifully  than  heretofore,  by  Mr.  Edward  Maughan, 
in  boggy  fhady  ground  not  many  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It 
grows  alio  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. The  flefhy  roots,  branched  like  a coral,  and  fragrant 
like  Vanilla,  even  long  after  drying,  are  very  remarkable. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  greenilh,  and  inconfpicuous.  Leaves 
none,  except  a few  fheathing  fealcs. 

The  genus  of  Cymbidium  is  not  one  of  the  moft  natural, 
its  fpecies  having  no  very  linking  habit  or  afpedf  in  common, 
and  there  being  fome  Indian  Orchideee,  lately  difeovered,  in 
which  the  abfence  or  prefenct  of  a fpur  appears  of  no  mo- 
ment as  to  generic  difhndlion.  See  Limodorum. 

CYMBIUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  many 
authors  to  a kind  of  fea-fhell,  commonly  called  the  gondola 
Ihell.  It  is  of  the  genus  of  the  concha  globofa,  or  dolium, 
and  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  it. 

CYMBURUS,  in  Botany , (from  xyu/Soj,  can  us  recejfus , 
and  ot gee,  cauda  ) Sahfb.  Parad.  Lend.  49.  (Sherardia  ; 
Vaiil.  Stachytarpheta  ; Vah'l.)  Clafs  and  order,  diandria 
monogynia . Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.  Vitices,  Jufl. 

Pyrenacea,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  comprefTed,  feated  in  a lateral  hollow  of 
the  common  peduncle.  Cor.  monopetalous  ; tube  crooked  ; 
border  rather  funnel- fhaped,  unequally  quinquefid.  Siam. 
Filaments  four;  two  barren;  anthers  two,  long,  two- 
lobed ; one  lobe  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the  other. 
Pi/I.  Germ  fuperior  ; ft  vie  filiform,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; 
ftigma  cap-fhaped.  Seeds  two,  naked.  Lnn.  Juff.  Gxrt. 
Aimoll  naked.  Vent.  Peric.  a thin  pellicle  adhering  to  the 
feeds,  but  continuous  with  the  fiyle,  two-fteded.  Sa- 
lifb. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  comprefTed,  feated  in  a hollow  of  the 
common  peduncle.  Anthers  long ; one  lobe  placed  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  other.  Stigma  cap-fiiaped. 

Sp.  1.  C.  mulabiiis.  Saiifb.  Parad.  49.  (Stachytarpheta; 
Vah’l.  Sp.  Pi.  1.  208.  Zuphania  niutabilis ; Lam.  111.  257. 
Verbena  rr. utabilis  ; jard.  Malm.  36.  Jacq.  Ic.  Coll.  2.  3,34. 
V.  Orubica  teuci  litoiio  ; Herm.  Prod.  33 8.  V.  americana 
flofe  coccineo  ; Breyn.  Prod.  2.  1 03 . Sherardia  teucriifolio  ; 
Vaiil.  Sex.  49.)  “ Leaves  egg-'.haped,  tomentous  under- 

neath ; bradbes  fpreadipg  and  brillle-'haped  at  the  tip  ; back 
of  the  calyx  fcarceiy  toothed  ; corolla  externally  vifeid-pu- 
befeent ; ftigma  entire,”  Stem  becoming  fomewhat.  woody. 


with  widely  fpreading  branches,  fharply  four-cornered, 
hairy.  Leaves  from  two  and  a half  to  four  inches  long, 
yeilowifh-green,  egg-fhaped,  ferrated,  obtufe,  hairy,  paler 
and  more  nappy  underneath,  wrinkled  ; petioles  half  an  inch 
long  or  more,  convex  on  the  upper  fide,  bordered  almoft  to 
the  bottom  with  the  decurrent  leaf.  Flowers  in  a long 
fpike  ; common  peduncle  hollowed  out  for  each  flower  as  in 
fome  of  the  graffes ; brafrtes  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; calyx 
half  an  inch  long,  exceedingly  comprefiVd,  with  two  deep 
furrows  next  the  peduncle,  hairy  on  the  outfide  ; corolla  an 
inch  long  or  more  ; tube  dark  red,  with  a whitifh  bottom, 
cylindrical,  thickly  bearded  within  on  one  fide  with  credl 
hairs;  border  deep  fcarlet,  gradually  changing  to  a lilac 
tinge,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  tube,  its  lower  part 
only  a little  wider  than  the  tube,  fomewhat  comprefl’ed  with 
two  furrows  in  front,  where  it  is  internally  bearded  up  to 
its  mouth  ; upper  part  horizontal,  with  a deep  purple  heart- 
lhaped  mark  about  the  mouth,  divided  into  five  fhort 
rounded  unequal  fegments  ; filaments  whitifn,  fhort,  bearded 
on  one  fide;  barren  ones  very  narrow  ; anthers  pale  yellow  4 
pollen  confilting  of  three  or  four  globular  bodies  confluent 
with  a Hill  larger  central  one  ; ftyle  pale  yellow,  fmooth  ; 
fligma  green,  fmooth.  Sahfb.  A native  of  the  ifland  of 
Oroba  and  the  adjacent  continent  of  North  America.  2.  C. 
orubica.  (Verbena  orubica  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Piuk.  Aim.  3S3. 
tab.  228.  fig.  4.  and  tab.  327.  fig.  7.  Sherardia  urticas 
folio;  Ehret.  Puff.  tab.  f fig.  1.)  “ Spikes  very  long, 

leafy.”  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Qruba.  3.  C . jamaicenfis. 
(C.  urticaefolius  ; Saiifb.  Parad.  Lend.  53.  Stachytarpheta 
jamaicenfis  ; Vahl.  Sp.  PI.  1.  207.  Verbena  jamaicenfis  ; 
Linri.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Jacq.  Obf.  Fafc.  4.  p.  6.  tab.  85.  V„ 
eredta  divifa  ; Brown.  Jam.  1 15.  V-.  folio  fubrotundo  ; 

Sloan.  Hift.  1 7 i . tab.  107.  fig.  r.  Sherardia  -teucriifolio^ 
flore  purpuro ; Vaiil.  Sex.  49.  Valerianoides ; Boerh. 
Hort.  Lugdb.  2.  270.)  “ Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  fmooth  ; 

middle  nerve  fomewhat  hairy  underneath  ; bracles  clofe 
prefled  their  whole  length,  ovate-acuminate  ; back,  of  the 
calyx  not  toothed  ; ftigma  entire.”  Stem  becoming  woody, 
hairy  when  young.  Leaves  bright  green,  fnarply  ferrated  ; 
petioles  long.  Flowers  in  a very  long  flender  fpike,  feent- 
lefs ; common  peduncle  with  a deep  fhining  cavity  ; bradtea 
membranous  towards  the  bafe,  {lightly  torn  or  crenulate  ; 
calyx  only  about  two  lines  and  a half  long,  exceedingly 
comprefTed,  four-toothed,  the  dotfal  nerve  terminating  be- 
low the  top  ; corolla  violet-blue,  internally  bearded  as  in  C. 
mirabilis ; filaments  white  ; anthers  fulphur  coloured  ;.  fligma 
greenilh,  fmooth.  Sahfb.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Bar- 
badoes.  4.  C.  indica.  (Verbena  indica  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.) 
“ Spikes  very  long,  flefhy,  naked  ; 'leaves  lanceolate-egg- 
fiiaped,  obliquely  toothed;  flem  fmooth  and  even.”  Si- 
milar to  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  having  the  flem  entirely 
fmooth,  the  leaves  more  lineate,  not  ferrated,  gradually 
narrowed  at  the  bafe,  with  petioles  not  margined.  Linn* 
Flowers  blue.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

CYME,  CYma,  is  a form  or  mode  of  inflorefcence,  con- 
filling  of  feveral  flower-ftalks,  alt  fpringing  from  one  centre 
or  point,  but  each  tlalk  is  varioufly  fubdivided,  and  in  this 
hail  refpedl,  the  cyme  differs  effencially  from  an  umbel,  the 
fubdivifions  of  the  latter  being  formed  like  its  primary  divi- 
tion,  of  feveral  ilalks  fpringing  from  one  point.  This  dif- 
ference, however  flight  it  may  appear  in  defeription,  is  of 
great  importance  in  nature.  Examples  of  a cyme  are  found 
in  the  genus  viburnum , of  which  the  common  lauruftmus  is 
a fpecies.  In  feveral  of  thefe  the  fubdivifions  are  numerous 
or  often  repeated,  and  fome  of  them  are  umbellate  like  the 
primary  divifion  ; but  this  is  of  no  moment,  provided  any 
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of  them  be  irregular  or  difpevfed.  In  an  umbel,  which 
mode  of  flowering  chiefly  belongs  to  a natural  order  of 
plants  thence  called  umbellate  or  umbelliferous,  the  infloref- 
cence  is  never  more  than  twice  compounded,  confifting  of  a 
general  umbel  formed  of  feveral  partial  ones. 

Li  nnteus  confidered  the  cyme,  as  well  the  umbel,  kinds 
of  aggregate  flowers.  See  Aggregate  and  Compound. 
Their  ftalks  he  reckoned  as  a branched  receptacle,  their 
Iradetz  or  floral  leaves,  as  a kind  of  calyx  rermrte  from  the 
flower,  for  which  he  invented  the  term  involucrum.  Hence 
the  flowers  became  florets,  fo/culi.  Many  arguments  may 
he  found  in  favour  of  this  hypothefis,  efpeciafly  what  are 
derived  from  the  analogy  between  fuc’n  aggregate  flowers 
and  the  proper  compound  or  fyngenefious  ones,  both  hav- 
ing frequently  radiant,  female,  or  even  neuter,  marginal 
flowers  or  florets.  In  the  marigold,  calendula,  a true  com- 
pound flower  with  united  anthers,  the  central  florets  are  en- 
tirely male,  the  marginal  ones  female,  exadlly  as  in  the  um- 
belliferous flower  oenanthe ; and  there  are  many  fimilar  in- 
ftances  in  both  families.  In  the  cyme  of  viburnum  opulus , 
and  various  fpecies  of  hydrangea , the  flowers  of  the  circum- 
ference are  very  often  dilated  or  radiant,  and  in  that  cafe 
neuter.  Such  flowers  become  double,  as  it  is  called,  not 
by  multiplication  of  their  petals,  or  a change  of  ftamens  or 
ftyles  into  the  latter  ; but  by  a ftrange  dilatation  of  their 
petals,  attended  with  obliteration  of  the  organs  of  impreg- 
nation. It  feems  to  us,  neverthelefs,  moll  natural  and  con- 
venient to  efteem  both  the  cyme  and  the  umbel  modes  of  in- 
florefcence,  as  they  fo  infenfibly,  in  fome  inftances,  Aide 
into  a corymbus,  a capitulum,  or  a /pica  ; or  at  leaf!  evince  a 
•common  gerierical  affinity,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  with 
•thofe.  We  would  therefore  follow  the  example  of  thofe 
who  chara&erize  the  genera  of  umbellate,  as  well  as  cymofe, 
plants  by  the  real  parts  of  fructification  alone,  being  well 
convinced  that  to  depend  on  fuch  only,  is  one  of  the  found- 
ed of  the  Linnasan  maxims.  See  Genus  and  Inflores- 
cence. S. 

Cyme,  called  alfo  incorrectly  Cuma,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a very  handfome  town  of  A,fia  Minor,  in  JEolia,  at  the 
lower  part  of  a fmall  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  north  eafl  of 
Phocasa.  It  was  alfo  called  Phririconites , from  mount 
Phricius,  in  the  Locride,  above  Thermopylae.  Some  vef- 
tiges  of  this  town  are  difcernible  in  a place  called  Nemourt. 

CYMEUS  Sinus,  the  gulf  of  Cyme,  was  formed  by  the 
fea  of  the  Archipelago,  and  extended  eadward  along  the 
coad  of  Etolia,  between  a peninfula  which  advanced  to  the 
north-welt,  towards  the  city  of  Lefbos,  and  another  which 
advanced  to  the  fouth-wed,  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Smyrna. 

CYMENE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  a plant  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  woollen 
things  yellow,  and  with  which  the  women  alfo  ufed  to  tinge 
the  hair  yellow.  The  cymene  of  the  Greeks  is  evidently  the 
fame  plant  with  the  lutum  or  lutea  herba  of  the  Latins ; and 
this  is  deferibed  to  have  leaves  like  the  linum,  or  flax,  and 
flowers  like  the  genijla.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  the 
lutum  of  the  Romans,  is  the  genijla  tinfioria  of  Linnaeus,  or 
dyer’s  weed,  dill  ufed  to  dye  yellow,  and  which  anfwers  to 
all  the  charafters  of  the  Roman  defeription. 

CYMINALIS,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
gentian,  the  plant  whofe  root  is  the  fine  bitter  drug  of  that 
name. 

CYMINO,  Cataplafme.  See  Cataplasm. 
CYMINOSMA,  in  Botany , Gaert.  See  Laxmannia. 
CYMINUM.  See  Cuminum. 

CYMQDOCEA.  Konig.  Annals  of  Botany,  296. 


Ciafs  and  order,  diacia  ? tetrandria . Nat.  Ord.  Inundatje , 
Linn.  Naiades,  JuflT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  and  Cor.  none.  Barren  flowers.  Siam. 
Filaments  none  ; anthers  four,  lanceolate-acuminate,  ereCt, 
cormivent  ; fixed  to  a fcape  or  peduncle,  (filament,  Caulim) 
which  is  bifid  or  quadrifid  at  the  top  ; containing  a folid 
mafs  of  pollen,  which,  when  mature,  becomes  filamentous. 
Fertile  flowers.  PJl.  Germens  two,  nearly  felfile,  convex- 
plane,  approximate;  flyle  to  each  gc-rmen  one,  filiform; 
fligmas  awl-ihaped.  Peric.  Capfules  two,  approximate, 
comprefied,  two-valved  ; valves  united  by  an  ambient 
ring. 

Sp.  C.  aquorea.  Konig.  ubi  fupra,  PI.  (Phucagrodis 
Theophradi  major;  Caulini  Monog.  cum.  tab.)  Stem 
(root?)  perennial,  rather  woody,  creeping,  zig-zag,  joint- 
ed, throwing  out  filiform  radicles  at  each  joint ; branches 
(fhoots?)  rifing  from  each  joint,  annulated  towards  the 
bafe.  Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  membranous,  flieathing;  Iheatbs 
flat,  clofely  covering  each  other.  Scape  or  peduncle  from 
the  fheaths  of  the  leaves,  long,  attenuated,  nearly  the 
length  of  the  leaves  ; anthers  attached  lengthwife  fo  as  to 
leave  a fpace  at  the  two  oppofite  fides,  opening  longitudi- 
nally, and  difeharging  a white  capillary  pollen  ; dyles  about 
an  inch  long  ; digmas  two  to  each  flyle,  longer  than  the 
ftyle,  dark  yellow  at  the  upper  part,  tubular  when  viewed 
through  a microfcope.  Fruit  roundilh,  comprefled,  with 
elevated  margins,  terminated  by  the  remains  of  the  flyle, 
rather  woody,  with  a thin  pulp.  A native  of  the  bay  of 
Naples,  totally  immerfed  in  the  fea. 

CYMOTH/E,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fountain  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Circadia  ; placed  by  Pliny  near  the  moun- 
tain Scioejfa. 

CYNA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia. 

CYNADRA,  a fountain  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the 
Argohde. 

CYrN.ZEDUS,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Labrus,  which 
fee. — Alfo,  a name  given  by  Gronovius  to  the  Sparus 
Sargus,  and  Sparus  Dentex  of  Gmelin. 

CYNAsTHA,  a town  of  Thrace,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Neiife.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Peloponnefus, 
in  Arcadia,  on  the  river  Crathis.  Paufanias  fays,  that,  in  his 
time,  ntauy  altars,  confecrated  to  different  deities,  and  a 
flatue  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  remained  on  the  feite  of  this 
town.  Bacchus  had  a temple  here,  in  which,  in  the  winter 
feafon,  the  feafl  of  this  god  was  celebrated  with  peculiar 
ceremonies. 

CY'NAMOLGI,  a name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a people 
feated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ethiopia.  They  had  long 
beards,  and  kept  very  fierce  dogs,  in  order  to  hunt  Indian 
oxen,  of  which  prodigious  herds  came  among!!  them  every 
year. 

CYNANCHE,  in  Medicine , xwafxn,  from  xvaiv,  a dog, 
and  IJx'r,  I fir  angle  ; hence  probably  the  French  efquinancie, 
and  our  own  quinanfy  or  quinfy.  This  term  is  applied  by 
nofologica)  writers  to  inflammations  of  the  throat  in  general. 
It  is  fynonymous  with  the  Latin,  angina.  See  Angina. 

Sauvages  has  deferibed  a number  of  fpecies  of  cynanche  ; 
but  Dr.  Cullen  reduced  them  to  five,  fetting  afide  all  thofe 
which  were  only  fymptomatic,  or  mere  varieties  of  the 
fame  difeafe.  Dr.  Cullen’s  fpecies  are,  1.  Cynanche  tenfil- 
laris  ; 2.  C.  maligna ; g.  C.  tr  ache  alls  ; 4.  C.  pharyngea ; 
5.  C .par  oft  da  a. 

I.  Cynanche  tonfillaris,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  throat,  and  affe&ing  efpecially  the  ton- 
fils,  and  fpreading  from  thence  along  the  velum  and  uvula. 
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The  difeafe  is  marked  by  a reanefs  of  the  parts,  accompanied 
by  fwelling,  which  is  fometimes  confiderable,  fo  as  to  render 
the  aft  of  fwallowing  painful  2nd  difficult,  or  even  to  im- 
pede it  almoft  entirely.  There  is  alf  > a troublefome  clam- 
roinefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  a frequent  but  diffi- 
cult excretion  of  mucus  ; there  is  often  a pain  fhooting  into 
the  ear  : the  voice  is  altered,  and  articulation  rendered  in- 
diftinft.  A degree  of  fever  is  generally  prefent. 

This  fpecies  of  quinfy  is  never  contagious.  It  terminates 
frequently  by  refolution,  fometimes  by  fuppuration,  but 
hardly  ever  by  gangrene.  The  progrefs  of  this  inflamma- 
tion to  fuppuration,  is  fometimes,  indeed,  very  rapid  ; at 
other  times  there  are  feveral  fmall  abfceffes,  which  break 
one  after  another,  and  the  difeafe  is  tedious.  Occalionally 
the  tonfils  become  enlarged  and  hard  after  this  inflamma- 
tion, and  remain  fo  for  years.  When  a large  impofthnme 
breaks,  there  is  generally  fudden  relief  from  the  pain,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  fwallowing,  and  fpeaking  ; although  of- 
ten no  matter  is  thrown  up,  but  pafTrs  down  the  cefophagus. 

The  difeafe  is  commonly  traced  to  expofure  to  cold. 
It  affefts  the  young  and  fanguine,  and  is  very  liable  to  re- 
turn, in  fome  conftitutions,  upon  the  application  of  cold  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  become  almoft  habitual.  It 
occurs,  efpecially  in  fpring  and  autumn,  when  viciffitudes 
of  heat  and  cold  frequently  take  place.  The  inflammation 
and  fuelling  often  begin  molt  violently  in  one  tonfil,  and  af- 
terwards, abating  in  that,  increafe  in  the  other. 

The  remedies  for  inflammation  and  the  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen are  to  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint. 
It  is  greatly  aggravated  by  heating  diet  and  flimulating 
medicines.  General  blood-letting  is  feldom  neceffary,  but 
leeches  to  the  neck  and  external  fauces  are  very  ufeful. 
Blitters,  when  early  applied  to  the  fame  parts,  are  alfo 
highly  beneficial,  and  have  often  had  the  effeft  of  curing 
by  refolution  a violent  inflammation  of  the  throat.  When 
fuppuration  is  begun,  they  can  be  of  little  ufe.  Purga- 
tives, repeated  occafionally,  are  of  effential  benefit ; and 
gentle  diaphoretics  are  ufeful,  whether  in  the  fhape  of 
diluents,  or  faline  medicines.  The  inflammation  is  often 
relieved  by  moderate  aftringents,  and  particularly  acids,  ap- 
plied to  the  inflamed  parts  ; hence  the  ufe  of  gargles,  con- 
taining vinegar,  lemon  juice,  or  the  mineral  acids,  and  ren- 
dered palatable  by  means  of  honey  or  fyrup.  The  acids 
coagulate  the  mucus,  which  adheres  about  the  parts,  and 
cleanfe  the  paffages.  In  many  cafes,  however,  no  applica- 
tion has  afforded  more  relief,  than  the  vapour  of  warm 
vater,  received  into  the  fauces  by  means  of  Mudge’s  in- 
haler. 

The  external  applications  of  oil  and  volatile  alkali,  of 
vinegar,  &c.  by  means  of  flannel,  have  little  or  no  efficacy, 
unlefs  employed  fo  as  to  excite  fome  inflammation  exter- 
nally. 

II.  Cynanche  maligna , is  the  contagious  ulcerated  fore 
throat,  which  accompanies  fcarlet- fever.  See  Fever, 

fear  let. 

III.  Cynanche  trachealis,  or  inflammation  of  the  wind- 
pipe, is  the  technical  name  which  l)r.  Cullen,  and  after 
him,  fome  other  phyficians  have  applied  to  the  difeaie,  po- 
pularly termed  croup.  See  Croup. 

IV.  Cynanche  pharyngea,  appears  to  be  the  fame  difeafe 
as  the  firlt  fpecies,  except  that  it  isfeated  lower  down  in  the 
throat. 

V.  Cynanche  parotidea  is  a difeafe  known  to  the  vulgar, 
among  whom  it  has  obtained  a peculiar  appellation,  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  but  has  been  little  taken  notice 
of  by  medical  writers.  In  England  it  is  called  the  mumps  ; 
in  Scotland,  the  l r sinks ; in  France,  oreillons  and  curies. 


It  is  often  epidemic,  and  manifeftly  contagious.  It  comes 
on  with  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  which  is  foon  after 
attended  with  a confiderable  tumour  of  the  external  fauces 
and  neck.  This  appears  firlt  as  a glandular  moveable 
tumour  at  the  corner  of  the  lower  jaw  ; but  the  fwelling 
foon  beeomes  uniformly  diffufed  over  a great  part  of  the 
neck,  fometimes  on  one  fide  only,  but  more  commonly  on 
both.  The  fwelling  continues  to  increafe  till  the  fourth 
day  ; but  from  that  period  it  declines,  and  in  a few  days 
more  paffes  off  entirely.  As  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces 
recedes,  fome  tumour  affefts  the  tefticles  in  the  male  fex, 
or  the  breads  in  the  female.  Thefe  tumours  are  fometimes 
large,  hard,  and  fomewhat  painful ; but,  in  this  climate, 
are  feldom  either  very  painful  or  of  long  continuance.  The 
pyrexia  attending  this  difeafe  is  commonly  flight,  and 
recedes  with  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces  ; but  fometimes  when 
the  fwelling  of  the  tefticle  does  not  fucceed  to  that  of  the 
fauces,  or  when  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  fuddenly 
repreffed,  the  pyrexia  becomes  more  confiderable,  is 
often  attended  with  delirium,  and  has  fometimes  proved 
fatal. 

As  this  difeafe  commonly  runs  its  courfe  without  either 
dangerous  or  troublefome  fymptoms,  fo  it  hardly  requires 
any  remedies.  An  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and  avoiding 
cold,  are  all  that  will  be  commonly  neceffary.  But  when, 
upon  the  receding  of  the  fwellings  of  the  tefticles  in  males, 
or  of  the  breads  in  females,  the  pyrexia  comes  to  be  con- 
fiderable and  threatens  an  affeftion  of  the  brain,  it  will  be 
proper,  by  warm  fomentations,  to  bring  back  the  fwelling  ; 
and  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  or  bliftering,  to  obviate  the  con* 
fequences  of  its  abfence.  See  Cullen,  Firlt  Lines,  § 332. 

CYNANCHUM,  in  Botany,  ftrangle-dog  (from  xuwv, 
canis,  and  a.y^u,  Jlrangulo.)  Luin.  gen.  3 04..  Schreb.  430. 
Willd.  408.  Gsert.  685.  Juff.  147.  Vent.  2.429.  Clafs 
and  order,  pentandria  digynia ; Linn.  Decandria ; Jacq. 
Gynandria  pentandna  ; Dr.  Smith.  Nat.  Old.  Contort#; 
Linn.  Apocinea  ; Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-Ieafed,  five-toothed,  or 
five-parted,  or  five  leaved,  fmall,  permanent.  Cor. 
monopetalous ; tube  generally  very'  fhort ; border  nearly 
flat,  five-parted  ; divifions  long,  oblong,  acute.  Neft. 
furrounding  the  organs  of  impregnation,  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, five-parted,  furnifhed  with  five  membranous  ap- 
pendicles  which  have  a kind  of  two-celled  bag  deftined  to 
receive  the  protruding  polien-maffes.  Pijl . Germen  fuperior, 
oblong,  two-cleft  ; ityies  two,  fometimes  only  one,  or  none, 
fhort ; ftigma  (ingle,  common  to  both  ftyles,  or  both  germs, 
abrupt,  very  thick,  pentangular.  Stam.  Five  two-lobed  glands 
feated  on  the  angles  of  the  ftigma,  and  producing  in  each 
of  their  cells  a mafs  of  glutinous  pollen,  which  finally  pro- 
trudes with  a very  flender  pedicel,  and  is  received  into  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  appendicies  to  the  neftary.  Peric.  Fol- 
licles two,  oblong,  acuminate,  one-celled,  opening  length- 
wife.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  crowned  with  a down,  im- 
bricated on  a free  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  contorted.  Neftary  cylindrical,  divided 
upwards  into  five  fegments,  and  furnifhed  with  five  mem- 
branous appendicies,  w'hich  receive  the  pollen  maffes  of  the 
anthers,  into  as  many  two-celled  bags. 

Obf.  The  complex  and  peculiar  ftrufture  of  the  flow'er  in 
this  genus,  and  fome  others  nearly  allied  to  it,  has  occa- 
fioned  much  perplexity  to  the  belt  botanifts,  and  has  been 
differently  underftood  by  different  authors.  The  appendi- 
cies to  the  neftary  bear  a great  reiemblance  to  filaments, 
they  have  accordingly  been  fo  called  by  Linriteus  and  others, 
and  their  two  celled  bags  have  in  confequence  been  confider- 
ed  as  real  anthers.  But  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  the  pollen 
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is  neither  attached  to,  nor  fecreted  by  thefe  cells,  but  is  pro- 
duced.in  five  pair  of  glutinous  mafi'es,  exactly  like  the 
pollen  of  the  orchidirs,  from  five  glands  inieited  upon  the 
iligma,  fo  that  no  plants  can  be  more  certainly  gynandrous. 
See  his  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  463. 

Sp-.  1.  C.  vim'inale.  Linn.  Mant.  392.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  t. 
Willd.  1.  (Euphorbia  viminalis  ; Linn.  Sp  Pi,  9.  Apo- 
cynum  vineale  ; Baff.  A£i.  bonon.  A-  guineenfe  ; Herm. 
parad.6i.  Felfei  Tavil.  Alp ../Eg.  tab.  190?)  “Stem 
twining,  perennial,  leafiefs.”  "Whole  olant  milky.  Stems 
feveral,  from  three  to  fix  feet  high,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a goofe-quil!,  greenifh,  fmooih,  twining  about  each  other, 
or  any  neighbouring  fupport,  and  then  fometimes  riling  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  oppolite  branches  on 
their  upper  part.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope  ; 
and  of  Egypt  if  the  reference  to  Alpinus  be  correft,  but 
La  Marek  thinks  it  dubious.  2.  C.  pyrotechnicum.  Lam. 
Forfk.  ./Eg.  53.  n.  79.  “ Stem  fhrubby,  naked  ; pedun- 

cles folitary,  axillary,  tubercled  ; flowers  pedicelled,  in 
heads.”  La  Marck  thinks  it  diftinCt  from  the  preceding. 
A native  ot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3.  C.  verticillare. 
Lam.  Eric.*  (C.  filiforme ; Mart,  Willd.  2.  Linn, 
jun.  Supp.  169.)  “ Stem  ereft,  quite  Ample  ; leaves 

linear;  flowers  axillary,  whorled.”  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  C.  hajlalum.  Lam.  Enc.* 
“ Stem  twining,  flirubby,  much  branched ; brandies 
nearly  filiform  ; leaves  hnftate-linear,  acute,  fmooth. 
Brought  from  the  Levant  by  Dr.  Andre,  and  cultivated 
at  .Paris.  5.  C.  crifpum.  Wild.  3.  Thunb.  prod.  46. 
“ Stem  erect,  herbaceous;  leaves  lanceolate,  curled; 
flowers  lateral.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  6.  C. 
mauritianum.  Lam.  Enc.*  Commers.  Herb.  (Funis  pap’us  ; 
Rumph.  Amo.  5,  14.  tab.  10  and  11  ?)  “ Stem  twining, 

flirubby  ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  fmooth  on  both  fides.” 
Follicles  cylindrical,  awl-lhaped,  fpreading  horizontally. 
7.  C.  tenellum.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  168.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  14. 
Willd.  4.  “ Stem  herbaceous,  fomewhat  twining;  leaves 

ovate-oblong.”  Stem  filiform,  with  alternate  branches. 
Leaves  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  common  chick  weed,  op- 
poilte,  petioled,  fmooth,  mucronate.  Umbels  lateral,  irre- 
gular, fhorter  than  the  leaves,  feflile.  Flowers  fmall. 
Follicles  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  a finger.  Found  by 
Mutis  in  New  Granada.  8.  C .JHforme.  Mart.  26.  Lam. 
Enc.*  Jacq.  Amer.  86.  tab.  60.  fig.  1.  pick  tab.  86. 
“ Stem  twining ; leaves  ovate-acuminate,  flat  fliining  ; 
umbels  globular.”  Milky.  Stems  very  numerous,  cylin- 
drical, filiform,  fhining,  branched.  Leaves  fcarcely  an 
inch  and  half  long,  quite  entire,  petioled.  Umbels  fmall, 
eredf,  lateral,  alternate  ; common  peduncle  filiform,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  Flowers  without  fcent,'  fmall ; 
petals  and  neftary  fnow-white.  A native  of  New  Spain 
about  Carthagena.  9.  C . claufum.  Mart.  27.  Lam.  Enc.* 
Jacq.  Amer.  87.  tab.  60.  fig.  2.  pift.  1.  87.  “ Stem 

twining  ; leaves  acuminate-oblong,  rolled  back  at  the  edge  ; 
flowers  umb'elled.”  Milky.  Stems  numerous,  cylindrical, 
imooth.  Leaves  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  quite 
entire,  veined,  fliining.  Umbels  lateral,  folitary.  Flowers 
without  fcent  ; petals  and  ne&ary  fnow-white.  A native 
of  New  Spain.  10.  C.  undulatum.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  9. 
Mant.  J4.  Mart.  10.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  23.  Jacq.  Amer. 
85.  tab.  58.  pi&.  45.  tab.  84.  “ Stem  twining;  leaves 

lanceolate-ovate,  fmooth;  umbels  globular.”  A milky 
plant,  entirely  fmooth.  Stems  cylindrical.  Leaves  four 
inches  long,  on  very  (hort  petioles,  quite  entire,  thick. 
Umbel  fmall,  folitary,  clofe  ; common  peduncle  lateral, 
cylindrical,  thickifh,  ufually  fhorter  than  the  petiole. 
I lowers  imall,  without  fcent,  firm ; calyxes  afh-colourcd, 


five-leaved  ; leaflets  ovate,  concave,  fpreading ; corollas 
neai ly  the  colour  of  the  calyx  on  the  outiide,  dirty  purple 
within  ; tube  globular  deprefled,  a little  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; border  live  cleft  ; fegments  flat,  very  blunt,  fpread- 
ing much,  hail  the  length  of  the  tube;  throat  fpreadincr 
very  wide.  A native  of  New  Spain  about  Carthagena° 
11.  C.  reticula  turn.  Mart.  17.  Willd.  22.  Retz.  Obf.  2.15 
“ Stem  twining;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  fmooth, 
flat  umbels  axillary.”  Stem  woody  ; with  a thick,  whitifh, 
corky  bark  ; branches  twining,  ltriated,  fmooth.  Leaves 
distant,  petioled,  fmooth;  upper  ones  lanceolate.  Flowers 
imall,  hairy  on  the  outiide,  unequally  pedicelled  ; in  pedun- 
clcd,  axillary  umbeis.  Follicles  egg  fhaped,  fmooth.  A 
native  of  the  oxalf  Indies.  12.  C.  ebtufifolium.  Mart.  12. 
Lam.  1 2 . Linn.  jun.  Supp.  169?  Willd.  7.  « Stem 

twining,  herbaceous,  fmooth;  leaves  obi  ng-r Uiptical,  ob- 
tufe  at  the  tip  with  a point;  umbels  peduncird,  lateral.” 
Lam.  “ Stem  twining,  herbaceous,  leaves  oblong,  round- 
ed at  jhe  tip,  ending  in  a point;  umbels  lateral.'”  Linn, 
jun.  Smooth  in  all  its  parts.  Stems  a foot  and  half  long, 
flciider,  cylindrical.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  fomewhat 
nerved  underneath.  Flowers  fmall,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
in  an  umbel,  on  unequal  pedicels.  Lam.  A.  native  ot  the 
Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  La  March's  plant  was  communicated 
by  Sonneiat ; Linr.seus  s by  Fhunberg.  13.  C.  pechmculare% 
Lam.  Enc.*  (Apocynum  fcandens,  foliis  lauri,  fiore  albo 
umbellato  ; Plum.  Cat.  2.  Eurm  Amer.  tab.  27.  fig.  2. 
Aubl.  Gmail.  273.)  “ Stem  twining;  leaves  egg-fhaped*, 

fmooth  on  both  fides,  peduncles  axillary,  very  long, 
folitary,  umbelliferous.”  Flowers  pure  white ; peduncles 
a foot  long.  A native  of  Guiana.  14.  C.  longifomm. 
Mart.  25.  Jacq.  Amer.  85.  tab.  59.  pid.  85. 

“ Stem  twining  ; leaves  oblong,  acute,  fliaggy  ; flowers 
umbelled.”  Milky.  Stems  fifteen  feet  high,  cylindri- 

cal, hairy.  Leaves  half  a foot  long,  cordate  at  the  bale, 
quite  entire,  thickilh,  with  hairy  veins  and  nerves,  on  fhort 
and  hairy  petioles.  Umbels  lateral,  folitary,  at  mofi  feven- 
flowered ; common  peduncle,  hairy,  thick,  cylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  petiole ; involucre  many-leaved,  unequal. 
Flowers  without  fmell  or  beauty  ; calyxes  pale  greenifh  ; co- 
rolla pale  without,  fuliginous  within,  befet  with  numerous 
filvery  hairs;  tube  elongated.  A native  of  New  Spain 
about  Carthagena.  15.  C.  parviflorum.  Mart.  20.  Willd. 
24.  Swartzprod.  53.  FI.  ind.  occ.  1.  537.  (Periploca 
fcandens ; Plum.  ic.  215.  fig.  1.  “Stem  twining,  fili- 
form; leaves  ovate,  awl-fhaped  at  the  tip;  umbelsnearly 
feflile.”  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  16.  C.  caperfe. 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  168.  Mart.  ri.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  6. 
Thunb.  prod.  47.  “ Stem  twining  clofely  on  every  fide; 

leaves  fomewhat  cordate-ovate  ; peduncles  many-flowered.” 
Stem  lofty,  fcarcely  pubefeent,  even  furfaced  .at  the  top, 
not  at  all  cork-barked.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  mucro- 
nate, fmooth  and  even  ; younger  ones  ovate  ; more  ad- 
vanced ones  emarginate,  with  a point ; peduncles  axillary, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  finely  toothed,  Ample  ; pedicels  al- 
ternate, capillary,  longer  than  the  peduncle ; calyx  very 
fhort.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  17.  C. 
acutum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  2.  Willd.  6.-  Jacq. 
Mufc.  1.  16.  tab.  1^.  fig.  4.  Gsert.  tab.  117.  (C.  mons- 
peiiacum  0.  Lam.  Scammonias  monfpeliacte  affinis  ; Baub. 
pin.  294.  Apocynum  3-latifolium  ; Clus.  hill.  1.  T25.) 
“Stem  twining,  herbaceous;  leaves  cordate-oblong,  fmooth .” 
Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  annual,  fix  or  eight  feet 
high.  eaves  ending  in  acute  points,  in  pairs,  on  long  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  in  fmall  axillary  bunches,  of  a pale  iidh- 
colour ; with  lanceolate,  bluntifh,  much-fpreading,  flat 
fegments ; ne&ary  afeending  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
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bell-fliaped,  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  divided  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  into  five  lanceolate,  acute  fegments, 
fo  far  removed  from  each  ether  as  to  admit  five  other  very 
fmall  rounded  fegments,  fometirnes  quite,  entire,  fometimes 
lacerated  or  bifid  ; /heath  conical  and  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
thence  widening  and  divided  into  five  two-celled,  oblong 
appendicles  ending  in  as  many  rounded  feales,  and  embracing 
the  mouths  of  the  ftigma.  Jacq.  Follicles  diverging-  horizon- 
tally as  they  approach  to  maturity,  cylindrical,  acuminate, 
fmooth  ; receptacle  linear,  membranous,  free.  Seeds  feveral, 
imbricated  downwards,  ovate-oblong,  fomewhat  compreffed, 
with  a narrow  membranous  edge  and  a lateral  umbilicus, 
reddifti-ferruginous,  crowned  with  a tuft  of  fiiky-white 
hairs  five  times  the  length  of  the  feed.  Gant.  The  filky 
glofs  may  be  eafiiy  cleared  from  its  feeds  by  contufion, 
and  affords  an  excellent  flock,  which  may  be  adapted  to 
various  purpofes.  The  more  this  flock  is  carded  the  finer 
and  more  fleecy  it  becomes,  yielding  a good  warm  down, 
and  by  its  lightnefs  and  elafticity,  particularly  (it  for  linings 
or  wadding  to  furtouts  and  cloaks  againft  the  froft.  In 
catding  it  will  not  eafiiy  mix  with  cotton,  but  it  thus  ac- 
quires a greater  confi lienee  and  might  perhaps  be  capable 
of  being  fpun.  Tooke’s  View  of  Ruffia,  voh  iii.  A native 
of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Altrachan. 
1 8.  C.  planifiorum.  Linn.  Sy ft.  Nat.  6.  Mant.  <50.  Mart. 
3.  Lam.  2.  Wilid.  8.  Jac.  Am.  82.  tab.  55.  pid. 
44.  tab.  Sr.  “ Stem  twining;  leaves  cordate,  fmooth, 
downy  underneath;  peduncles  fomewhat  ractmed,  milky.” 
Root  perennial.  Stems  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves  ob- 
long-cordate, acuminate,  quite  entire,  very  foft  ; bearded 
at  the  origin  of  the  petiole  with  very  Pnort,  ft  iff,  ferrugi- 
nous hairs.  Flowers  without  feent,  half  an  inch,  in  diame- 
ter, very  flat;  common  peduncles  fmooth,  lateral,  foiitary; 
with  about  five  flowers  011  elongated  pedicels ; calyx  five- 
leaved ; leaflets  lanceolate,  acuminate,  flat,  widely  fpread- 
ing,  (lightly  coloured,  generally  longtr  than  the  corolla  ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  very  (hort,  fpreading  ; border  with  five 
ovate-roundifh,  widely-fpeading,  flat  divifions ; nedaries 
five,  conneded  at  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  form  one  body  of  the 
fame  form  and  fize  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; producing 
from  their  bafe  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  five  blunt,  up- 
right little  appendicles,  twice  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  furniilied  at  the  top  with  cowled,  two-celled,  little 
membranes ; poilen-maffes  in  pairs,  on  fliort  capillary  pedi- 
cels, inverfely  egg-fliaped,  obtufe,  columnar,  upright,  con- 
cealed by  the  cowls  ; germens  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ; ftyles  fliort,  upright ; ftigma  very  large,  cloven  in 
the  centre,  funnel-ffiaped.  A native  of  New  Spain  about 
Carthagena.  19.  C.  rojlratum . Mart.  19.  Wilid.  9. 
Vahl.  Symb.  3 45.  “Stem  and  petioles  briftly;  leaves 
cordate-oblong  ; divifions  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  flat.” 
Stem  twining,  rough  with  reverfed  briflles.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  oppofite,  acuminate,  befet  with  thinly 
fcattered  hairs  o»  the  upper  furface,  paler  underneath, 
iludded  with  numerous  raifed  dots  vifible  only  through  a 
lens,  with  a finus  open,  not  clofed  as  in  C.  crifpiflorum. 
Peduncles  axillary,  (barter  than  the  petiole,  fmoothifh  ; pe- 
dicels four  or  five,  fomewhat  umbelled,  unequal,  filiform, 
briftly,  often  twice  the  length  of  the  peduncle,  fliorter 
than  the  leaves ; fegments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  befet  with 
thinly  fcattered  hairs ; corolla,  before  it  expands,  ovate, 
acuminate-beaked;  when  open,  three  times  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  with  a few  hairs  on  the  outlide.  20.  C.  tomen- 
tofum.  Lam.  11.  “Stem  twining,  downy;  flowers  fome- 
what cordate-oval,  mucronate,  downy  underneath  ; umbels 
with  about  five  flowers.”  Stems  woody,  cylindrical,  cot- 
tony, whitifh.  Leaves  oopofite,  on  (hort  petioles.  Um- 
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Ish  lateral,  peduncled  ; pedicels  at  lead  33  long  as  the  pe- 
duncle. A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  found  by  Sonnarat. 
21.  C.  grand jtorum.  Mart.  22.  Wilid.  to.  Cavan,  re. 

I . j 4.  tab.  21.  “ Stem  twining;  leaves  cordate,  evate- 

cufphlate,  glaucous  underneath;  corollas  coriaceous.”  Stem 
very  long,  cylindrical,  with  a rufous  nap  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  with  one  branching  nerve  ; petiole  fliorter  than  the 
leaves,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  rather  (baggy,  often  twilled. 
Flowers  in  (hort  racemes  ; common  peduncle  thick,  between 
the  two  petioles ; pedicels  in  alternate  pairs,  an  inch  long; 
calyx  deeply  divided  into  five  acute  fegments  ; corolla,  be- 
fore it  expands,  rolled  up  in  a fpiral,  afterwards  much- 
fpreading,  deep  green  on  both  fides;  with  five  lanceolate, 
acute  divifions  near  an  inch  long  ; nedary  yellow,  the  fize 
of  a pea,  with  five  hollows  at  the  bafe,  and  as  many  claws 
arched  inwards;  appfndicles  yellow,  ovate,  concave;  at- 
tached to  the  fides  of  a green  pentagon,  which  terminates 
a very  fliort  prifm,  rifing  from  the  centre  of  the  nectary  ; 
anther-gland3  red  ; poilen-maffes  in  pairs,  on  diverging  pe- 
dicels thinner  than  the  fineft  hair,  club-fhaped,  tranfparent, 
yellow,  concealed  between  the  fides  of  the  pentagon,  and 
the  appendicles  almoft  in  a horizontal  lunation;  germens 
two,  approximating,  ending  in  conical  ftyles ; ftigma  com- 
mon, fungous,  large.  A native  of  South  America.  22. 
C.  racemofum.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  7.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  3,. 
Wilid.  x 2 . Jacq.  Amer.  81.  tab.  54.  pid.  43.  tab.  80. 
“ Stem  twining  ; leaves  ovate-cordate,  fmooth,  acuminate; 
racemes  Ample,  many-flowered.”  Stems  herbaceous,  milky, 
fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  bright  green  on  the 
upper  furface,  ruffet  underneath,  four  inches  long.  Flowers 
(mall,  white,  in  lateral  racemes  ; calyx  five-leaved  ; leaflets 
lanceolate,  concave,  acute,  fpreading  ; tube  of  the  corolla 
bell-fhaped,  very  fhort ; divifions  of  the  border  ianceolate, 
flat,  widely  fpreading,  revolute  and  emarginate  at  the  tip, 
a little  longer  than  the  calyx  ; nedary  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  produced  from  its  bafe,  and  divided  into  five  ered, 
ovate,  flat  fegments,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  three-jagged  and 
acuminate  at  the  end  ; with  as  many  fliort  blunt  appendicles, 
ending  in  cowled,  two-celled  membranes;  poilen-maffes  in 
pairs,  on  fliort  pedicels,  oval,  columnar,  upright,  concealed 
in  the  cells  of  the  cowls  ; germens  two,  very  fmall ; ftyle 
fingle,  filiform,  upright,  almoft  the  length  of  the  nedary ; 
ftigma  very  large,  flat  on  both  fides,  with  five  fharp  angles. 
A native  of  South  America  near  Carthagena.  23.  C.  ni- 
grum. Wifld.  11.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  45.  tab.  159.  “Stem 
twining ; leaves  oblong-cordate,  fmooth,  acute ; racemes 
Ample,  few-flowered.”  Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  quite 
diftind.  Flowers  four  times  the  fize,  almoft  black.  A 
native  of  Mexico.  24.  C.  marittmum.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  8. 
Mant.  34.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  4.  Wilid.  13.  Jacq.  Amer. 
83.  tab.  56.  pid.  44.  tab.  82.  “ Stem  twining;  leaves 

cordate,  briftly,  downy  underneath  ; peduncles  aggregate.” 
Milky.  Stems  cylindrical,  briftly.  Leaves  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  pctioled.  Flowers 
without  (cent,  dark  purple  ; peduncles  ftiortifh,  ope-floiv- 
ered,  fpringing  from  a tubercle  among  the  leaves ; calyx 
with  five  lanceolate,  acute,  fmall,  fpreading  fegments ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  very  fhort,  fpreading  ; fegments  of  the 
border  ovate,  acute,  flat,  large,  briftly  within,  fpreading; 
nedary  bell-fhaptd ; leaflets  inverfely  cordate,  three-tooth- 
ed, fpreading,  conneded  at  the  fides  into  one  body,  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  corolla,  and  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  calyx  ; appendicles  furniilied  with  membranous,  cowled, 
two-celled  feales ; ftyle  cloven  at  the  bafe;  at  the  height 
of  the  feales  fpread  out  into  a wide  and  fliarply  five  cornered, 
body  flat  on  both  fides ; from  the  centre  of  which  it  again 
emerges  Angle,  filiform,  ered,  bifid  at  the  tip.,  the  length  of 
4 Y the 
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the  corolla.  A native  of  South  America,  in  Tierra  Bomba, 
on  the  coaft.  25.  C . altijfimum.  Mart.  24.  Lam.'*  Jacq. 
Amer.  84.  tab.  57.  Pift.  tab.  83.  “Stem  twining;  leaves 
cordate,  downy  on  both  fides  ; flowers  umbelled.”  Milky. 
Stems  cylindrical ; when  old,  woody,  climbing  trees  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  fmooth,  afh-coloured,  leaflets;  when 
young,  green,  downy,  leafy.  Leaves  at  fir  ft  two  inches, 
afterwards  half  a foot  long,  quite  entire,  thickifh.  Umbels 
lateral,  folitary,  clofe,  hemifpherical;  common  peduncle  very 
thick,  cylindrical,  downy,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  pe- 
tioles ; involucre  many-leaved,  unequal.  Flowers  thick, 
firm,  without  fcent ; calyxes  greenifh  a fh  colour  ; corollas 
dirty  purple.  Follicles  one  abortive.  A native  of  New 
Spain,  about  Carthagenfa.  26.  C.  radians.  Lam.*  (Af- 
clepias  ; Forfk.  iEgyp.  49.67.)  “Stem  eredf,  fhaggy  ; 
leaves  cordate,  acute,  undulated;  umbels  terminal.”  A 
native  of  iEgypt.  27.  C.  fuberofum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2. 
Mart.  6.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  rq.  (Periploca  carolinenfis ; 
Dill.  alth.  300.  tab.  229.  fig.  226.)  “Stem  twining, 
rough  with  Ifairs;  leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminate;  co- 
rymbs axillary;  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate.”  Root 
perennial.  Stems  (lender,  covered  on  the  lower  part  with  a 
thick  fungous  bark  refembling  cork,  full  of  fiffures;  twining 
above,  and,  if  fupported,  riling  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.  Leaves  two  at  each  joint;  on  long  hairy  petioles. 
Flowers  green  at  firft,  afterwards  dufky  purple.  A native 
of  Carolina.  2S.  C.  carolinenfe.  Willd.  15.  Jacq.  ic.  2. 
tab.  342.  Collec.  2.  2S8.  “ Stern  climbing,  rough  with 

hairs;  leaves  oblong-cordate,  acuminate;  corymbsaxillary; 
fegments  of  the  corolla  oblong,  obtufe.”  A native  of  Ca- 
rolina. 29.  C . obliquum.  Willd.  16.  Jacq.  ic.  2.  tab.  341. 
Collec.  1.  tab.  148.  “Stem  twining,  rough  with  hairs; 
leaves  ovate-cordate,  acute  ; corymbs  axillary  ; fegments  of 
the  corolia  ovate,  acuminate.”  Leaves  fhaggy.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  oblique,  revolute  at  the  edges.  A native  of 
Carolina.  30.  C.  hirtum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  7. 
Lam.  7.  Willd.  17.  (Periploca  fcandens;  Plum.  Sp.  2. 
Apocynum  fcandens  virginianum  rugofum  ; Morif.  H1IL3. 
6rx.  §15.  tab.  3.  fig.  61  ?)  “Stem  twining,  (hrubby, 
cork-barked  and  chinked  towards  the  bottom  ; leaves  ovate- 
cordate.”  Stem  riling'  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more, 
if  fupported.  Leaves  on  long,  fmooth,  petioles.  Flowers 
yeilowifh-green.  Sent  to  Miller  by  Houfton  from  Jamaica. 
3*.  C . crifpiflorum.  Ait.  Hort.  Ivew.  1.  302.  Mart.  16. 
Willd.  18.  Swartz  Prod.  52.  (Periploca  florum  divifuris 
r.rifpis  ; Plum.  ic.  210.  tab.  216.  fig.  1.)  “Stem  twining; 
leaves  fhaggy  underneath,  oblong-cordate;  finus  clofed ; 
petals'curled  at  the  tip.”  A native  of  South  America  and 
ihe  Well  Indies.  32.  C.  projlratum.  Mart.  2t.  Willd. 
sg.  Cavan.  Hifp.  5.  n.  7.  tab.  7.  “Stem  proft  ate,  fome- 
wfiat  herbaceous;  leaves  reniform-cordate,  acute,  downy 
underneath.”  Stems  a foot  high,  cylindrical,  filiform, 
branched,  knotted,  downy.  I^eaves  nearly  equal  to  the 
petioles,  quite  entire,  foft,  with  an  unpleafant  fmell. 
Flowers  in  foiitary  umbels;  common  peduncles  half  an  inch 
Jong,  between  the  two  petioles  ; rays  four,  one-flower?d, 
furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  three  little  braftes  ; calyx  fmall, 
divided  half  way  down  into  five  ovate  fhaggy  fegments;  co- 
rolla deep  green,  deeply  divided  into  five  fpreading  divifions, 
with  a revolute  border ; nedfary  whitifh,  pitcher-fhaped, 
■with  five  deeply  two-horned  fegments:  appendicles  two 
from  the  centre  of  each  horn  ; one  arched  towards  the  ftig- 
ma  ; the  other  very  fmall,  oppofite  to  the  former,  verging 
outwards.  A native  of  Mexico.  33.  C.  monfpeliacum. 
Lirn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  8.  Willd.  20.  Cavan. 
Hifp  44.  tab.  60.  (Periploca  monfpeliaca,  foliis  rotundi- 
oribus;  Thurn.  93.  Scammonea  monfpeliaca ; Bauh.  Pin. 


294.  Apocynum.  4-latifolium ; Cluf.  Hid.  1.  126.) 
“ Stem  twining,  herbaceous ; leaves  remform-cordate,  acute, 
fmooth.”  Steins  very  long,  fwelling  at  the  joints,  green, 
fmooth.  Leaves  about  the  length  of  the  petioles,  glaucous. 
Flowers  on  folitary  peduncldd  racemes,  between  two  pe- 
tioles; calyx  fmall,  five-cleft;  corolla  deeply  five-parted; 
fegments  linear,  white  above,  pale  rofe-coloured  underneath; 
nedtary  whitifh,  pitcher-fhaped,  ten-cleft,  with  five  broad 
fhorter  fegments  and  five  acute  longer  ones,  furnifhed  inter- 
nally with  as  many  acute  appendicles,  which  are  raifed  up- 
wards ; fheath  in  the  middle  of  the  ne&ary,  obfeurely  five- 
cornered,  with  five  pendulous  two-celled  apprefied  little 
bags,  ending  at  the  top  in  as  many  orbicular  feales,  con- 
verging  towards  the  top  of  the  (heath  ; pollen  maffes  in 
pairs,  globular,  on  very  fhort  capillary  pedicels ; ftigma 
crowned  by  two  little  teeth,  approximating  at  the  bafe,  af- 
terwards divaricating.  Cav.  The  milky  juice  of  this  fpe- 
cies  thickens  when  dry,  becomes  blackifb,  and  refembles  the 
true  fcammony  in  its  purgative  qualities ; but  it  is  not 
equally  ftrong.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain. 
34.  C.  extenfum.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  303.  Mart.  9, 
Willd.  2i.  Jacq.  ic.  x.  tab.  54.  Mifc.  2.  353.  (C.  cor- 

difolium;  Retz.  Obf.  2.  15.)  “Stem  twining,  fhrubby  ^ 
leaves  cordate,  acute;  peduncles  elongated;  pedicels  fili- 
form ; corollas  briftly  at  the  edge  ; follicles  ramentaceous.” 
Root  annual,  divided  into  whitifh  fibres  a foot  and  half  long, 
and  not  fo  thick  aa  a quill,  milky.  Stem  twelve  feet  high, 
cylindrical,  fhaggy,  with  longer  hairs  thinly  interfperfed, 
rough,  glaucous,  finely  tinged  with  purple.  Leaves  quite 
entire, ; almofl  fmooth  on  both  fides,  on  a long,  cylindrical, 
fhaggy  petiole.  Flowers  of  a pale-greenifh  colour,  pendu- 
lous fweet-fmelling,  opening  about  fix  in  the  evening,  and 
clofed  by  morning  ; common  peduncles  between  the  oppo- 
fite petioles,  generally  fingle,  but  fometimes  one  on  each 
fide,  from  half  a foot  to  a foot  long,  cylindrical,  rugged, 
fhaggy,  fpreading  ; pedicels  an  inch  and  half  long,  coming 
out  aggregately  at  intervals;  calyx  fmall,  fomewhat  fhaggy; 
with  five  lanceolate,  acute,  ere£t  divifions ; corolla  wheel- 
fhaped;  tube  fomewhat  five-angular,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
divifions  of  the  border  three  times  the  length  of  the  tube, 
lanceolate,  acute,  flat,  but  rolled  back  at.  the  fides,  fpreadf 
ing  ; nedfary  a Iheath  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
elevated  into  a pentagon  five-grooved  white  cone,  fhortev 
than  the  corolla,  which  confilts  of  five  eredl  obtufe  feales, 
three-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  middle  lobe  longer  and  lying  on 
the  vertex  of  the  ftigma,  with  a fmall  two-celled  bag  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  poden  maftes  ; and  on  the  back  at  the 
bafe  of  the  bag,  a lanceolate  convex  appendix,  bent  both 
ways,  acute,  eredking  itlelf  from  the  middle  of  the  fheath 
beyond  the  ftigma  ; pollen-mafles  in  pairs,  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  comprefled,  yellow,  pendulous,  on  fhort  pedicels, 
Stigma  capitate,  globular,  with  an  obtufely  five-cornered 
rim  about  the  edge.  Follicles  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rnuri- 
cated,  turgid,  glaucou?,  coriaceous,  diverging  or  reflexed., 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  33.  C.  afperum.  Mart.  18. 
“ Stem  twining,  fhrubby  ; leaves  cordate,  acute,  rough  5 
flowers  lateral.”  Stem  twenty  feet  high  or  more,  very 
(lender,  armed  with  fmall  flinging  hairs.  Leaves  in  diftant 
pairs  at  each  joint,  on  {lender  petioles.  Flowers  in  fmall 
clufters,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  rather  large,  yellow, 
ftar-fhaped,  fpreading  open  to  the  bottom.  Follicles  long, 
fwelling.  A native  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain  ; 
raifed  by  Miller  from  feeds  fent  by  Dr.  Floufton.  36.  C. 
odoratijfimum.  Mart.  23.  Lour.  Cochinch,  x66.  (Flos 
Siamicus,  five  flos  Tunkini;  Rumph.  Amb.  tab.  26.  fig.  X.) 
“ Stem  twining,  cork- barked,  and  chinked  towards  the  bot- 
tom ; leaves  heart-fhaped,  acuminate,  wrinkled ; cymes  re- 

flexed,” 
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‘flexed.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  very  Ionjy,  cylindrical,  and 
fmooth  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  undulated,  fmooth,  op- 
polite,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  yellow,  very  fweet- 
feented  ; cymes  large,  hemifpherical,  axillary,  reclined;  ca- 
lyx five-leaved  ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  undulated,  nearly 
erect;  corolla  falver- fhaped  ; tube  thick,  fhort,  inflated  at 
the  bafe  ; border  large,  with  five  oblong  fomewhat  reflextd 
divifions  ; nedfary  cylindrical,  thick,  ereft,  with  five  con- 
nivent  fegments;  appendicles  five,  membranous,  adhering 
to  the  outlide  of  the  nediary,  and  terminated  by  compreffed, 
acute,  two-celled  bags  incumbent  on  the  ftigma  ; ftigma  fef- 
■file,  ovate,  emarginate.  A native  of  Siam  and  jCochinchina, 
cultivated  about  Canton.  In  fragrance  it  does  not  yield  to 
jafrninum  fambac,  and  though  very  common  is  not  lefs 
uftd  by  women  of  the  higher  rank  as  an  ornament  to  their 
hair.  37.  C.  inodorum.  Lour.  Cochinch.  166.  “ Stem 

twining,  cork-barked,  and  chinked  towards  the  bottom  ; 
leaves  ovate-acuminate;  peduncles  fubdivided.”  Root  per- 
ennial. Stem  long,  branched.  Leaves  fmooth,  oppofite. 
Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  yellow,  fcentlefs ; peduncles 
fhort,  axillary;  corolla  rather  falver  fhaped  ; fegments 
linear,  longer  than  the  tube,  fpreading ; Itigma  1 irge, 
feflile,  ovate-oblong.  Follicles  oblong,  acuminate,  downy, 
curved  inwards.  A native  of  Cochincbina.  38.  C.  erec- 
tum.  Linn.  Sp.  5.  Mart.  1 4.  Lam.  9.  Wilid  23. 
Jacq.  Hort.  1.  tab.  38.  Mifc.  I.  20.  tab.  2.  fig.  i. 
{Apocynum  folio  fubrotundo;  Bauh.  Pin.  302.  Tourn.  92. 
A.  x.  latifolium.  Clus.  Hift.  1.124.)  “Stem  eredl,  diva- 
ricated ; leaves  cordate,  fmooth.”  Root  perennial.  Stems 
feveral,  about  three  feet  high,  flender,  fomewhat  branched. 
Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  ending  in  a point,  inclining  to 
glaucous.  Flowers  fmall,  -white  ; in  lateral,  lax,  branched 
corymbs  ; calyx  green,  fmall,  ciliated,  five-cleft  ; fegments 
lanceolate,  acute,  ereft  ; corolla  white,  divided  almoft  to 
the  bafe  into  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  flat  fegments,  forming  at 
the  bottom  an  almoft  bell-fhaped  corolla,  but  fpreading 
much  at  the  top  ; neftary  a fheatfi  placed  immediately  oy 
the  pedicel  of  the  flower,  cydindrical,  green,  two-grooved 
near  the  bottom  ; putting  out  from  the  back,  about  the 
level  of  the  germ,  five,  fmall,  white,  petal-fhaped,  fomewhat 
linear,  upright  leaflets;  dividing  afterwards  into  five  ob- 
long, concave,  yellowifh  fegments,  ending  in  a roundifh 
fcale,  applied  to  the  fleigma,  and  about  half  its  length,  not 
furnifhed  with  two-celled  bags,  but  having  inftead  of  them 
two  roundifh,  yellow,  fmall  plates,  fituated  above  the  bale 
in  a parallel  pofition,  and  extended  forward  ; germens  two, 
obtufe,  pale  ; ftyle  very  fhort,  thick,  angle,  and  undivided, 
common  to  both  germens ; ftigma  very  large,  elongate- 
conical,  thick,  eredl,  pale  yellow,  bifid  and  obtufe  at  the 
end,  very  long ; anther-glands  five,  at  the  fides  of  the 
ftigma  about  the  middle,  from  each  of  which  protrudes  a 
pair  of  yellow,  obovate,  flat,  pollen  maffes,  almoft  without 
pedicels,  hanging  forward  between  adjoining  plates  of  the 
neftary.  A native  of  Syria.  39.  C.  arboreum,  Lam.* 
Eorfk.  iEgypt,  53.  n.  80.  “ Stem  twining  ; corolla  ro- 

tate.” A lofty  tree,  not  milky.  Flowers  green.  A native 
of  Egypt. 

C.  vomit oria  ; Lam.  See  Asclepias  RJlhmatica. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — C.  acutum  and  C.  monfpelia- 
cum,  being  natives  of  the  Touch  of  Europe,  are  hardy,  and 
propagate  too  faft  by  their  creeping  roots ; they  may  be 
tranfplanted  any  time  after  the  items  decay,  till  they  begin 
to  (hoot  in  the  fpring.  C.  eredtum  and  C.  fuberofum  will 
live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if  planted  in  a dry  foil  and 
warm  fituation.  The  former  may  be  increafed  by  parting 
She  roots  in  the  fpring;  the  latter  by  laying  down  the 


young  flioots  about  Midfummer,  which  may  be  tranfplanted 
in  the  autumn.  The  natives'  of  the  Cape  rnuft  be  preferred 
in  the  dry  ftove,  and  may  be  increafed  by  layers,  cuttings. 
See.  Thofe  of  the  tropical  climates  require  a bark  ft ov? 
all  the  year,  and  muft  be  allowed  only  a little  water  in 
winter;  they  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  your 
flioots,  which,  in  three  or  four  months,  may  be  tranfplante 
into  pots  filled  with  light  fand'y  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
tan- bed. 

CYNANTHEMUM,  a name  given  by  feme  authors 
to  the  Anthemis  Cotula , or  flunking  May-weed.  Ger. 
Emac.  Ind.  2. 

CYNANTHROPI A,  fromxsva,  dog,  and  cqS fxvoe,  man, 
a term  ufed  for  madnefs  given  by  a dog,  wherein  the  pa- 
tient avoids  light,  or  any  thing  bright,  fears  water,  and 
trembles  at  the  fight  and  remembrance  of  it.  It  proceeds 
ufually  from  a poifonous  bite,  or  the  like,  of  fome  mad 
creature,  as  a dog,  a wolf,  &c. 

CYNAPIUM,  in  Botany.  See  iEthusa. 

CYNARA,  (according  to  Linnceus,  from  avan,  cants ; 
but  the  derivation  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  French 
botanifts  fpell  it  cinara,  as  it  is  found  in  fome  Latin 
authors.)  Linn.  Gen.  928.  Schreb.  1257.  Willd.  1436. 
.Tuff.  173.  Vent.  2.  498.  Clafs  and  order,  J'yngenejia  po- 
lygamia  cequalis.  Nat.  Old.  Compofitce  capitata ; Linn. 
Cinarocephala  ; Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  very  large,  dilated  towards  the 
bafe,  imbricated  ; feales  numerous,  Targe,  flefhy  at  the  bafe, 
ending  in  a more  or  lefs  prickly  poinf.  Cor.  Florets  all 
perfect,  nearly  equal,  funnel-fhaped ; tube  very  flender ; 
border  eredl,  ovate,  live-cleft  ; divifions  linear,  one  of  them 
more  deeply  feparated.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a tubular  cylinder,  the 
length  of  the  floret,  five-toothed.  Fiji.  Germ  fomewhat 
ovate  ; ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  Am- 
ple, oblong,  emarginate.  Peric.  The  permanent  common 
calyx  a little  converging.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong-ovate, 
four-cornered,  compreffed  ; down  feflile,  long.  Recep . 

briftly,  more  or  lefs  thick  and  flefhy. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  dilated  at  the  bafe,  imbricated  with 
fomewhat  fleihy  feales ; receptacle  more  or  lefs  thick  and 
flelhy. 

La  Marck  obferves  that  this  genus  really  differs  from 
carduus  only  in  the  flefhinefs  of  the  feales  of  the  calyx, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  receptacle  ; Alice  the  emarginate 
termination  of  the  feales  with  a point  in  the  middle,  though 
inferted  by  Linnaeus,  occurs  only  in  the  firft  fpccies,  anji 
muft  therefore  be  excluded  from  the  generic  charadler. 

Sp.  1.  C . fcolymus.  Common  artichoke.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  2.  Blackw.  tab.  458.  Woodv„ 

Med.  Bot.  tab.  199.  (C.  fylveftris  ; Park.  Parad.  tab.  519. 
fig.  4.  Ger.  992.  3.  emac.  1153.  3.)  “ Leaves  fomewhat 

fpinous,  pinnated  and  undivided  ; calyx-fcales  ovate.”  £ 
Mill.  Di£t.  1.  French  artichoke.  C.  hortenfis  aculeata ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  383.  C.  maxima  alba;  Ger.  991.  emac.  1173. 

2.  C.  patula  ; Par.  parad.  tab.  519.  fig.  3.  y.  C.  horten- 
fis ; Mill.  Lift.  2.  Globe  artichoke.  C.  hort.  foliis  non 
aculeatis  ; Bauh.  Pin.  383.  C.  maxima  anglica  : Ger.  991. 
fig.  1.  emac.  1153.  1 ; Bauh.  Pin.  383.  C.  fativa  rubrq 
et  alba;  Par.  parad.  tab.  519.  fig.  1.  2.  Root  peren- 
nial, large,  fibrous.  Stem  from  three  to  fix  feet  high,  thick, 
ftrong,  ftriated,  fomewhat  branched.  Root-leaves  from  two 
to  four  feet  long,  petioled,  irregularly  pinnatifid,  deeply  cut, 
more  or  lefs  fpinous ; afh-coloured,  fmooth  and  veined 
above,  hoary,  downy  and  reticulated  underneath.  Stem- 
leaves  Ample,  ferrated  or  jagged,  fometimes  almoft  quite 
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entire.  Flowers  terminating  the  ftem  and  branches,  on 
thick  flelhy  peduncles ; common  calyx  globular,  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  ; fcales  thick  and  flefhy  at  the  bafe  ; 
tough,  membranous,  and  fhining  above ; deeply  and  widely 
notched  at  the  tip,  with  a ftrong  point  between  the  feg- 
xnents ; florets  purple  or  blue.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  In  its  wild  Hate  it  is  faid  to  be  taller,  more 
downy,  and  more  fpinous,  than  it  appears  in  our  kitchen 
gardens,  but  to  have  fmaller  heads.  It  has  long  been  cul. 
tivated  in  almoit  every  part  of  Europe  ; but  in  England,  at 
leaft,  rather  as  a luxury  than  as  a profitable  efculent.  With 
us  the  heads,  in  their  immature  ftate  and  before  the  flowers 
open,  are  boiled  in  falted  water,  till  all  fuch  parts  of  them 
are  foft  as  are  capable  of  becoming  fo.  The  fcales  of  the 
calyx  are  then  plucked  off  one  by  one,  the  lower  part  of 
them  dipped  in  a mixture  of  melted  butter  and  pepper,  and 
the  flefhy  fubftance  fucked  from  the  reft.  But  there  is 
generally  fo  little  to  be  obtained,  as  almoft  to  juftify  the 
obfervation  of  a raw  country  fervant,  who  having  waited  at 
fupper  when  artichokes  made  one  of  the  difhes,  was  eager, 
on  his  return  into  the  kitchen,  to  tafte  a kind  of  food 
which  he  had  never  feen  before  ; but,  to  his  great  difap- 
pointment,  finding  little  more  than  a kind  of  horny  fub- 
ltance,  which  equally  defied  his  tongue  and  his  teeth,  de- 
clared with  great  naivete,  that  gentlefolks  feemed  to  him  to 
have  ftrange  fancies,  for  as  far  as  he  could  difcover,  one 
leaf  would  do  as  well  to  lick  up  the  butter  as  a thoufand. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  not  encounter  what  is 
emphatically  ftyled  by  Englishmen  the  choke,  from  a not 
ill-founded  perfuafion  that  any  unlucky  wight  who  ftiould 
happen  to  get  it  into  his  throat  would  certainly  be  choked. 
This  confifts  of  the  unopened  florets  and  briftles  which 
ftand  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  compound  flower,  and 
muft  be  carefully  cleared  away  before  the  epicure  can  ar- 
rive at  the  receptacle  itfelf,  the  lottom , as  we  call  it,  or  le 
cul,  as  it  is  more  elegantly  termed  by  our  polifhed  and  re- 
fined neighbours  on  the  other  fide  of  the  channel,  which  is 
undeniably  the  moft  plentiful,  as  well  as  the  mod  delicate 
part  of  the  viand.  On  the  continent,  artichokes  are  more 
generally  ufed,  and  are  alfo  eaten  raw  with  fait  and  pepper. 
It  is  moreover  efteemed  a branch  of  good  houfewifery,  to 
preferve  them  as  a valuable  part  of  the  family  winter- 
ftore. 

For  this  purpofe  various  methods  have  been  devifed  ; but 
the  bell  is  faid  by  Parmentierto  be  that  which  is  pradtsfed  at 
Laon  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  heads  are  fiift  half 
boiled  and  {tripped  of  the  calyx-leaves  and  the  choke  ; the 
bottoms  while  they  are  ftill  warm,  are  then  plunged  into  cold 
water,  which  gives  them  a confi Hence,  or  as  it  is  there  ex- 
prefied,  blanches  them.  They  are  afterwards  laid  upon  flat 
pieces  of  wicker  work,  and  put  four  times  fiiccefiively  into  an 
oven  in  which  bread  has  been  baked,  where  they  are  kept  till 
it  has  gradually  cooled.  By  this  procefs  they  become  thin, 
hard,  and  tranfparent  as  horn,  and  do  not  refume  their  pri- 
mitive appearance  till  they  have  been  fteeped  in  warm  water. 
When  they  are  once  thoroughly  dried  in  the  oven,  nothing 
farther  is  neceffary  than  to  keep  them  in  a dry  place,  that 
that  they  may  not  grow  mouldy.  To  obtain  a pound  of 
thefe  preferved  bottoms  about  forty  heads  of  a moderate  fize 
muft  be  expended. 

Mr.  Miller  has  mentioned  two  kinds,  which  he  thought 
diftinft  fpecies,  but  which  appear  to  be  only  permanent  va- 
rieties. i.  C.  Scolymus,  the  green  or  French  artichoke, 
s.  C.  hortenfts,  the  globe  artichoke.  The  firft  has  the  fcale3 
of  the  calyx  remarkably  open  ; its  head  draws  up  rather  to 
a point  in  the  middle ; the  leaves  are  larger,  much  wider,  of 
a paler  colour,  and  inclining  to  yellow  on  the  under  furface 


terminated  by  fliort  fpines ; the  bottoms  are  not  fo  thick  of 
flefh,  and  have  a perfumed  tafte,  which  is  not  generally  agree- 
able, fo  that  it  is  not  much  cultivated  by  our  gardeners. 
The  fecond,  which  is  our  common  artichoke,  has  its  calyx- 
leaves  turned  inwards  at  the  top,  and  its  head  rather  flat ; it£ 
leaves  are  of  a bluer  call,  and  are  more  deeply  cut,  with  no, 
or  only  fmall  and  fcarcely  perceptible  prickles.  John  Bauhin 
had  long  before  obferved  that  the  prefence  or  abfence,  the 
abundance  orthe  rarity  of  fpines  are  merely  chara&ers  of  femi- 
nal  varieties  whichareoften  produced  indifcriminately  from  the 
fame  feeds.  In  France,  where  artichokes  are  in  more  general 
ufe,  there  is  a greater  number  of  varieties.  Parmentier  men- 
tions five  principal  ones.  I.  The  white,  dittinguiflied  by 
the  ftrong  fpines  of  its  calyx  leaves,  is  the  earlicft  and  the 
fmalleft  kind;  but  as  it  is  alfo  the  moft  tender,  and  is  with 
difficulty  kept  alive  through  the  winter  in  the  moft  favour- 
able fituation  and  foil,  it  is  but  little  propagated.  2.  The 
green,  which  is  moft  in  requeft  in  the  French  green  markets, 
grows  to  a great  fize.  Its  form  is  more  flat,  and  its  fcales 
more  open  than  in  the  other  varieties;  its  bottom  is  fome- 
times  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  flefh  very  tender  and 
well  tailed,  when  it  has  been  boiled  in  a good  deal  of  water, 
3.  The  violet,  which  has  a more  pointed  head  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  fcales  with  a fmall  fnarp  fpine,  and  a tinge  of 
violet  at  their  extremity,  is  as  good  and  as  tender  as  the 
green,  but  being  fmaller,  is  not  fo  profitable  to  the  grower. 
The  French  artichoke  of  Miller  feems  to  be  an  intermediate 
variety  of  thefe  two.  4.  The  red,  which  has  entirely  a red- 
purple  exterior,  with  a yellow  and  more  delicate  flefh  than 
any  of  the  former  kinds.  It  is  always  eaten  raw,  and  that 
only  when  it  is  very  young,  as  it  foon  becomes  hard  and 
ftringy.  5.  The  fugary  artichoke  of  Genoa,  fo  called  from 
its  remarkably  fweet  tafte.  It  is  eaten  raw  like  the  red,  and 
is  even  thought  more  delicate,  but  as  it  degenerates  in  the 
fecond  year,  and  muft  therefore  be  annually  renewed  by  frefli 
fets  brought  from  Genoa,  it  is  found  in  but  few  of  the  French 
gardens. 

This  fpecies  has  obtained  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  has  been  recommended  for  its  diuretic  qualities,  but  is 
now  little  ufed.  The  whole  plant  has  a ftrong  bitter  tafte 
and  a peculiar  fmell.  The  flowers  are  ufed  to  curdle  milk, 
and  have  lately  been  found  to  poffefs  fo  much  of  the  tanning 
principle  as  not  to  be  inferior  to  white  galls.  2.  C.  horrida . 
Aiton.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  148.  Mart.  2.  Willd.3.  “Leaves 
pinnatifid,  downy  underneath,  fpinous  ; fpines  at  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves,  and  of  the  pinnae  connate  at  the  bafe.”  Found 
by  Maflon  in  the  ifland  of  Porto  Santo,  near  Madeira;  and 
introduced  at  Kew  in  1778.  3.  C.  cardunculus.  Cardoon, 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  3.  Will'd.  4.  (C.  fylveftris  /£.  Lam. 
C.  fpinofa,  cujus  pediculi,  efitantur ; Bauh.  Pin.  385.) 
“ Leaves  fpinous  ; all  pinnatifid  ; calyx-fcales  ovate.”  J. 
Bauhin  afTerts  that  this  is  either  a hybrid  plant,  or  a feminal 
variety  of  the  firft  fpecies.  La  Marck  makes  it  a variety  of 
his  fylveftris,  to  which  he  refers  cafpar.  Bauhin’s  C.  fylvellris 
latifolia,  quoted  by  Lir.nxus  and  other  authors  as  a fynonym 
to  C.  fcolymus-.  He  gives  the  following  dcfcription  of  the 
wild  plant,  which  he  fays  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  “ Very  fpinous  ; leaves  fome- 
what  hoary,  finely  cut  ; fpines  long,  flavefcent.”  Stem  fcur 
or  five  feet  high,  upright,  thick,  cottony,  a little  branched, 
fpinous  near  the  top  by  means  of  the  upper  leaves,  which 
are  {lightly  decurrent  and  very  fpinous  at  the  bafe.  Leaves 
large,  winged;  pinnules  decurrent,  narrower  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  fpecies,  furniflied  with  a long  yellowifh  fpire  at  the 
extremity  of  each  fegment,  pale  green  above,  very  white 
and  cottony  underneath.  Flowers  blue,  terminal,  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  artichoke } calyx-fcales  fomewhat 
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flefhy,  terminated  by  a very  fharp  and  rather  long  fpine.  It 
19  much  cultivated  for  the  table  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  is  not  much  efteemed  in  England,  and  not  often 
railed.  The  roots,  and  the  llalks  with  the  midribs  of  the 
leaves  are  the  only  parts  that  are  eaten,  and  chiefly  the  latter, 
which  are  thick  and  crifp,  and  though  naturally  bitter,  are 
rendered  mild  and  pleafant  by  being  blanched  like  celery. 
They  are  eaten  either  alone,  or  as  a fauce  to  animal  food, 
and  efpecially  roaft  meat,  and  are  often  introduced  as  a difh 
in  the  fecond  courfe.  But  the  cultivation  of  them  is  fo 
troublefome,  and  after  all  fo  much  depends  upon  the  Ik  ill  of 
the  cook  to  render  them  very  palatable,  that  they  are  almoft 
confined  to  the  upper  ranks.  In  France  the  flowers  care- 
fully dried  in  the  (hade,  are  ufed  by  the  country  people  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  common  artichoke,  to  coagulate  milk 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  cheefe.  4.  C.  integrifolia.  Mart.  6. 
Willd.  1.  Vahl.  Symb.  x.  Vahl.  Symb.  1.  68.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  finely  toothed ; calyx  i'cales  lanceolate-acumi- 
nate. ” A low  fmooth  plant  with  a fimpte,  fttiated  ftem. 
Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  petioied,  mucronate,  toothed 
with  remote  fmall  fpines.  Flower  blue,  terminal,  folitary, 
peduncled,  only  half  the  fize  of  that  of  C.  lcolymus  ; lower 
calyx-fcales  terminated  by  a weak  fpine.  A native  of  the 
mountains  near  Toledo  in  New  Caftile.  5.  C.  humilis, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  5.  Desfon.  Atl. 
2.  248.  (C.  fylveftris  bactica  ; Cluf.  Curf.  35.  Carduus 
tingitanus ; Pluk.  Aim.  Sfi.  tab.  81.  fig.  2.  C.  humihs  tingi- 
tanus;  Morif.  Hill.  3.  158.  § 7.  tab.  33.  fig.  9.)  “ Leaves 
fpinous,  pinnatifid,  downy  underneath  ; calyx-fcales  awl- 
fhaped.”  /3.  Carduus  andelufiacus ; Pluk.  Aim.  85.  tab. 
19  ? Lower  haves  a foot  long  or  more,  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  ftretched  on  the  ground,  cut  on  each  fide  to  the  mid- 
rib into  pinnatifid,  rather  narrow,  pointed  pinnules,  with 
each  of  their  fegments  ending  in  a Ihort  fpine.  Stem  ercCi, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  root-ieaves.  Flower  terminal,  large, 
blue;  calyx-fcales  oval-lanceolate,  terminated  by  a (harp 
point.  A native  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  6.  C.  acaul'is . 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  6.  Desfont.  Att. 
2.249.  tab-  223-  Lam.  111.  PI.  663.  fig.  2.  (C.  acaulos  tnnet 
ana  fafga  di&a  ; Til.  Pif.  41.  tab.  20.  C.  orientalis  mof- 
chata  ; Tourn.  Cor.  51.)  “ Stemlefs ; leaves  pinnated, 

without  fpines,  fmooth  above.”  Linn.  ‘‘Stemlefs;  leaves 
without  fpines,  downy  underneath,  pinnatifid  ; fegments 
incife-toothed  ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate,  fcarious  and  toothed 
at  the  tip.  Willd.  A native  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary  near 
Tunis,  and  of  the  Levant.  Oof.  Juffieu  has  obferved  that 
C.  humilis,  having  a radical  flower,  and  calyx-fcales  not 
fpinous,  but  ciliate-palmate  at  the  tip,  like  the  jacese,  ought 
to  be  referred  to  another  genus.  But  did  he  not  mean  this 
fpecies  ? 7.  C.  glomerala.  Willd.  7.  Thunb.  Prod.  141. 
“ Stemlefs  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  fpinous.”  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  8.  C.  pygmaa.  Willd.  8.  “ Stem- 
lefs ; leaves  pinnated,  nearly  fmooth  ; fegments  toothed, 
fpinous  ; inner  calyx-fcales  fcarious  at  the  tip.”  Leaves  an 
inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long,  green  on  both  fides,  un- 
equally pinnated,  brillly  on  the  midrib.  Flowers  an  inch 
and  half  long,  feffile  ; calyx  cylindrical;  'outer  feales  ovate, 
toothed  at  the  tip  ; teeth  terminated  by  a fpine  ; inner  ones 
ovate,  quite  entire,  furnifhed  with  a Angle  fpine  at  the  tip; 
jnnermoft  oblong,  fcarious  and  without  a fpire  at  the  tip 
A native  of  Spain. 

Cynara,  in  Gardening, comprehends  plants  of  the  hardy 
perennial  and  biennial  kinds  ; of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are,  the  common  artichoke  (C.  fcolymus) ; and  the  cardoon 
artichoke,  or  cardoon,  (C.  cardunculus ) . 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  different  plants  are  increafed 
without  much  difficulty,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  preferve 


them  from  the  frofts  in  winter  feafon,  by  forne  protecting 
material. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Artichoke  Kind. — Thefe  are  a 
fort  of  plants  which  fucceed  beft  in  a foil  of  the  light,  deep, 
friable,  loamy  kind,  well  enriched  by  ftable  dung,  or  fome 
other  manure.  Where  the  foil  is  ftiff  and  wet,  they  are 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  winter  feafon  by  the  ftagnation 
of  moifture  about  their  roots. 

Their  propagation  is  moll  commonly  effefted  by  plant- 
ing the  offsets,  or  fuckers  produced  from  the  old  ftools  or 
roots,  in  the  early  fpring  months,  as  about  the  latter  end  of 
March,  in  an  open  fituation,  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart, 
and  the  fame  diflances  in  the  rows.  The  ground  fhould  be 
previoufly  prepared  by  trenching  in  the  dung  to  a good 
fpade’s  depth  or  more. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  planting  out  the  offsets,  after  being 
feparated  from  the  old  plants,  they  fhould  be  trimmed  in 
their  leaves  and  other  parts,  and  be  then  put  in  by  means 
of  a line  and  dibble  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
Some  plant  two  or  three  plants  in  one  place,  but  others 
only  one.  The  latter  is  probably  the  better  method,  as 
the  plants  fpread  very  much.  Whichever  mode  is  prac- 
tic'd, the  earth  Should  be  well  clofed  about  the  fets,  and  a. 
good  watering  immediately  given,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
be  dry  ; repeating  it  as  there  may  be  occafion  afterwards. 

After  this  they  only  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
during  the  fummer,  which  is  beft  performed  by  hoeing  be- 
tween the  rows  with  a large  fharp  hoe ; and  to  be  protected 
from  froft  in  the  winter  months. 

Whenever  large  heads  are  wanted,  all  the  fmall  lateral 
ones  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  they  are  formed  to  any 
fize.  In  fome  (filiations,  the  fmall  lateral  crooked  heads 
are,  however,  held  in  much  efteem,  confequently  muft  not 
be  rubbed  off.  The  matm  ity  of  the  heads  of  the  artichoke 
is  fhewn  by  the  plates  or  feales  feparating  from  each  other 
confiderably,  and  appearing  of  a brownifh  raft. 

In  feparating  or  cutting  the  heads,  fix  inches  of  the  ftem 
fhould  be  preferved  to  them,  and  in  many  cafes,  when  for 
market,  a foot  or  more.  And  care  fhould  be  taken,  that 
as  the  heads  are  cut,  the  ftalks  be  broken  down  to  the 
bottom  and  removed,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of 
new  fuckers  for  offsets.  < 

With  the  view  of  protecting  the  plants  during  the  win- 
ter from  being  injured  by  froft,  it  is  the  praCfice  of  fome 
gardeners  to  earth  or  mould  up  the  rows  of  the  plants,  lo 
as  to  cover  their  crowns,  forming  the  earth  into  a ridge. 
This  is  ufually  done  about  the  latter  end  of  November,  or 
beginning  of  the  following  month,  the  lower  leaves  being 
cut  and  removed  before  the  work  is  attempted.  The  au- 
thor of  the  “ Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,”  however,  inftead 
of  ridging  up  the  plants,  aavifes  that  they  fhould  be  care- 
fully covered  with  ftabie-dung  or  other  litter  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  which  he  confiders  as  much  better  than, 
digging  trenches  and  moulding  up  with  the  earth  from 
them,  as  the  roots  in  that  way  are,  he  fuppofes,  doubly 
expofed.  Many  inftances  have  occurred  where  the  plants 
managed  in  that  method  have  been  deftroyed,  while  thofe 
well  covered  by  litter  have  not  fuftained  the  leaft  injury. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  or  beginning  of  the  fol-- 
lowing  month,  when  the  plants  have  begun  to  (hoot,  the 
ridges  where  that  method  has  been  employed,  fhould  be 
levelled  down,  removing  all  the  unneceffary  fhoots,  only 
leaving  one  or  two  on  each  plant.  This  work  fhould  be 
performed  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  mould  be  well 
cleared  and  removed  from  the  crowns  of  the  plants. 

But  where  they  have  been  covered  with  litter,  the  coarfe 
parts  fhould  be  removed  aborfi  ;the  Fame  time,  and  the  more 
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reduced  and  rotten  parts  dug  in ; previoufly  removing  the 
{hoots,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  to  prevent  their  being  too 
much  crowded  and  producing  fmall  imperfect  heads. 

This  is  a fort  of  culture  which  mult  be  repeated  every 
year,  for  the  old  roots  or  {tools,  which  ffiould  not  be  ful- 
lered to  continue  more  than  feven  or  eight  years  in  the 
fame  fituation,  as  they  then  begin  to  produce  heads  that 
are  fmaller  in  iize  ; and  where  luccelhons  of  this  fort  of 
crop  are  wanted,  a few  of  the  belt  offsets  (houkl  be  planted 
every  year  as  foon  as  poflible,  after  being  taken  off,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  directed  above.  This  practice  not 
only  keeps  up  the  ltock  of  plants,  but  continues  the  feafon 
of  having  the  produce,  as  the  young  plants  afford  their 
heads  much  later  than  the  old  ones. 

When  it  is  neceflary  that  the  offsets  fhould  be  conveyed 
to  a diftance,  they  fhould  be  carefully  packed,  eight  or  ten 
together,  when  dry,  and  bound  round  with  a hay-band, 
the  whole  being  then  placed  in  a hamper  or  mat.  In  this 
cafe,  fome  adviie  moiftening  the  roots  before  planting  them 
out  in  the  garden. 

The  globular-headed  fort  is,  in  general,  found  the  largeft 
•and  moil  flefhy,  but  the  green  conical-headed  the  mofl 
hardy,  and  belt  capable  of  refifling  the  effeffs  of  fevere 
feafons. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Cardoon  Kind. — This  is  readily  • 
accomplifhed,  in  this  fort  of  plants,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  or  later,  in 
the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  It  is  beft  done 
by  forming  trenches  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  feet  from 
each  other,  in  the  manner  direffed  for  celery,  to  the  depth 
of  a good  fpade,  placing  the  mould  on  the  fides  or  inter- 
fpaces ; then  to  point  in  with  a fpade  a little  well-rotted 
compoft  manure  in  the  bottoms,  and  make  a fmall  drill  in 
the  centre,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  dropping  in  the  feeds 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  covering  them  with  the  fine 
mould  : a little  water  fhould  be  given  at  the  fame  time, 
when  the  feafon  is  dry  and  hot. 

When  the  young  plants  have  advanced  two  or  three 
inches  in  their  growth,  they  fhould  be  thinned  out  to  the 
diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  gradually  to  much 
greater  diftauces.  And  as  they  proceed  in  their  growth, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  moulded  up  when  dry,  in  order 
.to  be  blanched  and  rendered  tender,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
praffifed  for  celery  ; only  the  leaves  being  carefully  ga- 
thered, and  tied  together  each  time  with  a little  old  mat- 
ting, in  order  to  prevent  the  mould  from  getting  between 
them  and  caufing  their  decay. 

It  is  likewife  the  praffice  with  fome  gardeners  to  raife 
the  plants  on  beds,  and  afterwards  tranlplant  them  into 
drills,  or  holes,  where  they  are  to  remain  and  be  earthed  up 
for  blanching ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  former  is,  in  molt 
cafes,  the  preferable  practice. 

With  the  view  of  having  a longer  fucceffion  of  tliefe 
plants,  the  moulding  up  fhould  be  performed  at  different 
times,  from  about  the  beginning  of  September,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  to  fucceed  beft  on  fuch  foils  as 
are  of  the  more  deep  fandy  loam  kinds,  which  have  not 
been  much  enriched  by  manure  from  long  cultivation. 

With  the  view  of  faving  feed,  fome  of  the  beft  plants 
fhould  be  fullered  to  remain  without  being  blanched,  and 
be  protedfed  by  litter  during  the  winter ; and  in  the  fpring 
they  will  fhoot  up  into  flower,  and  produce  ripe  feed  hi  the 
autumn,  which  fhould  be  carefully  preferved. 

The  flefhy  parts  and  roots  of  the  cardoon  are  capable  of 
being  preferved  in  the  winter  feafon,  in  the  fame  manner  as 


the  carrot,  celery,  and  other  fimilar  plants,  v\  hich  have  large 

thick  roots. 

CYNA11A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,a  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  an  ifland  of  the  Aigeaii  fea. 

CYNCHRAMUS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Al- 
drovand  and  Briffon  to  the  EmberizA  Miliaria,  which  fee. 

CYNDONIS,  a river  of  the  Hellefpont.  Hcfychius.-— 
Alfo,  a river  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

CYNEAS,  or  Cine  as,  in  Biography,  a mioifter  of  Pyr- 
rhus, king  of  Epirus,  more  diftinguifhed  by  his  talents  than 
by  birth.  He  had  been  inliruffed  in  oratory  by  Demof- 
thenes,  and  in  military  taffies  by  the  moft  celebrated  officers 
in  Alexander’s  army.  So  remarkable  was  he  for  the  arts  of 
perfuafion  that  his  fovereign  ufed  to  compliment  him  with 
having  gained  more  towns  by  his  eloquence,  than  he  could 
ever  have  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  indeed  an 
enemy  to  war,  as  the  curfe  of  mankind,  when  undertaken 
for  the  gratification  of  ambitious  projects:  he  was  of  the 
Epicurean  feff,  and  was  perpetually  urging  upon  the  mind 
of  his  king  the  maxim,  “ That  no  addition  to  his  territory  ; 
no  augmentation  of  his  power,  could  add  one  ingredient  to 
the  happinefs  already  within  his  reach.”  Pyrrhus,  how- 
ever, was  a warrior  and  a king,  and  not  a philofopher;  he 
determined  on  conqutft,  and  forced  upon  his  minifter  a chief 
command.  After  a decifive  viffory  over  the  Romans  in  the 
year  B.  C.  280,  Cyneas  propefed  to  negot’ate,  the  king 
confented,  and  fent  him  to  Rome  for  the  purpofe.  In  tins 
he  was  unfuccefsful,  and  on  his  return,  he  told  P)  rrhus  that 
the  Roman  fenate  feemed  to  him  an  affembly  of  kings.  Cy- 
neas made  a fecond  attempt  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
before.  He  was  afterwards  difpatched  to  Siciiy,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  mailer’s  reception  in  that  ifland. 
From  this  period  no  more  is  heard  of  Cyneas  : he  is  re- 
corded by  Pliny  and  others  as  a moft  extraordinary^  inftance 
of  the  powers  of  memory  : he  is  faid  to  have  been  able, 
the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  to  falute  all  the  fenators 
and  knights  by  their  names.  As  an-author,  he  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  as  having  in  conjunffion  with  the  king,  his  mafter, 
compofed  a treatife  on  the  military  art.  He  abridgtd  alfo 
the  “ Taffies”  of  iEneas.  Univer.  Hift.  Moreri. 

CYNEBOTE,  the  fame  with  Cenegild. 

C Y N E GETfCA , in  Ancient  Geography , a name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  a mountain  of  Africa,  on  the  ftraits  of  Her- 
cules, oppofite  to  that  of  Europe;  and  both  together  were 
called  the  Colurt/ns  of  Hercules. 

CYNEGETICS,  from  xiwyoj,  hunt fm an , of  xvu>v,  dog, 
and  ayu,  1 lead  out,  books  treating  of  the  art  of  hunting. 
Grating  Falifcus  ha6  written  a Cynegetica  with  applaufe. 

CYNEGICA  Reg  10,  in  Ancitnt  Geography,  a country  of 
Aha,  in  Syria,  placed  near  the  town  of  Antioch. 

CYNESII,  a people  of  Iberia,  or  Spain,  called  alfo  Cy- 
neiec  ; fuppofed  to  be  that  part  of  Lufitania  which  is  now  de- 
nominated Algarve. 

CYNET1A,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus  in  the  Argolide. 

CYNETICUM  Jugum,  a mountain  of  Spain  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  near  the  river  Ana. 

CYNIA,a  town  of  Epirus,  in  Acarnania.  Strabo. 

CYNICS,  a feff  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  valued 
themfelves  on  their  contempt  of  every  thing,  efpecially  riches 
and  ftate,  arts  and  fciences  ; all  excepting  morality. 

The  founder  of  this  feff  is  faid  to  have  been  Antifthenes, 
a difciple  of  Socrates  ; who,  after  his  mafter’s  death,  quit- 
ting the  Pyrseum,  retired  to  Cynofarges,  a kind  of  academy 
not  far  from  the  gates  of  Athens.  See  Antisthenes. 

Hence,  fome  will  have  it,  came  the  name  wuxoj,  cynicus , 
viz.  from  cynofarges.  But  others,  with  more  probability, 
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derive  it  from  kvuv,  dog,  becaufe  of  their  feveritv  and  impor- 
tunity in  reprehending  vice.  Thus  Ariftotle  obferves,  oi  cIe 
nwiKoi,  &c.  the  Cynics  mere  fo  called  from  their  free  may  of 
rebuking,  &c.  Hence  Diogenes  the  Cynic  faid  of  himfelt, 
J bite  the  evil ; and  Afttifthenes  himfelf  was  called  kttXsv  *vuv, 
an  ingenious  and fncere  dog  : it  being  the  diftinguifhed  cha- 
racter of  the  Cynics  to  attack  and  bark  at  the  ill,  and  to  de- 
fend  and  fawn  on  the  good. 

Arrian  very  much  extols  the  Cynical  geniu3  : u A Cynic 
(fays  he)  is  a meffenger  fent  from  Jupiter  to  overlook  human 
affairs  ; a public  doCfor,  and  tutor  of  mankind  ; who  inftru&s 
and  chaftifes  at  the  fame  time  ; an  iEfculapius  ; a lord  and 
king,  adorned  with  a fceptre  and  diadem,  who  governs  the 
people;  and  this  voluntarily,  without  trembling,  without 
guards,  &c.  but  by  a good  confidence.”  The  ground  of 
this  encomium  may  be  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  affinity 
between  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  : the  chief  difference  between 
them  confitted  in  this,  that  the  former  were  more  modeft 
and  referved  than  the  latter  ; who  were  faid  to  have  banifhed 
all  (hame,  and  were  able  to  praftife  any  obfcenity  without 
blufhing. 

Hence  Laertius  obferves  of  Diogenes,  that  he  did  every 
thing  openly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  to  Venus  : 
though  the  fame  Laertius  adds,  that  he  did  it  in  imitation  of 
tire  chorididaicali,  i.  e.  he  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  impu- 
dence, to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it. 

The  feft  of  the  Cynics  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  infti- 
tution  of  manners  than  as  a fchool  of  philofophy  : as  it  was 
formed  rather  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  a remedy  for  the 
moral  ddorders  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  avarice,  than  with  a 
view  to  eltablilh  any  new  theory  of  fpeculative  opinions. 
Antrfthenes,  and  the  other  leaders  of  this  fedl,  were  conii- 
dered  by  their  difciples  not  fo  much  as  the  authors  of  a new 
dodlrine,  as  inflexible  patterns  of  virtue,  and  rather  as  exam- 
ples for  their  imitation  in  the  conduct  of  life,  than  as  pre- 
ceptors to  guide  them  in  the  fearch  after  truth.  The  foie 
end  of  the  Cynic  philofophy  was  to  fubdue  the  pafiions  and 
produce  iimplicity  of  manners  : and  the  charadleriftic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  fedl  were  an  indignant  contempt  of  effeminate 
vices,  and  a vigorous  adherence  to  the  rules  of  moral  difci- 
pline.  According  to  the  original  fpirit  of  the  fedf,  a Cynic 
was  one  who  appeared  in  a coarfe  garb,  and  carried  a wallet 
and  {faff,  as  external  fymbols  of  fevcrity,  and  who  regarded 
every  thing  with  indifference,  except  that  kind  of  virtue 
which  coniiils  in  a haughty  contempt  of  external  good,  and 
a hardy  endurance  of  external  ill.  Simplicity  and  mode- 
ration were,  indeed,  in  this  fedl,  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
auiterity,  and  at  lalt  produced  the  iloicai  fylfem  of  apathy: 
but  the  real  defign  of  both  thefe  fedls  feem  to  have  been  to 
eilablifh  virtuous  manners.  The  vigorous  difcipline  of  the 
Cynics,  which  had  for  its  primary  objedl  the  laudable  pur- 
pofe of  exhibiting  an  example  of  moderation  and  virtuous 
felf-command,  degenerated  by  degrees  into  the  moft  abfurd 
feverity  r but  candour  will  fuggeft  an  apology  for  the  errors 
of  this  extreme.  In  order  to  be  at  per  fedl  liberty  to  apply 
themfelvesto  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  habits  and  manners 
without  interruption  from  the  noify  cc.ntefls  of  fpeculative 
philofophy  ; the  Cynics  renounced  every  kind  of  fcientific 
purfuit  : accordingly  they  difearded  ail  dialectic,  phyfical, 
and  mathematical  (peculations,  and  confined  thernfelves  to 
the  ftudy,  or  rather  to  the  pradlice,  of  virtue.  In  this  re- 
fpedl  they  formed  thernfelves  upon  the  model  of  Socrates  : 
and  it  may  be  pleaded  in  their  excufe,  that  the  learning  which 
chiefly  prevailed  in  Greece  at  that  time  confided  very  much 
jn  futile  fpeculations  and  an  illegitimate  kind  of  eloquence, 
which  contributed  little  towards  the  happinefs  of  fociety, 
or  the  real  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  As  an  apo- 


logy for  the  fingularities  of  this  fedl,  it  may  be  further  ah 
leged,  that  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  were  at  this  time 
verging  much  towards  the  extreme  of  effeminacy.  Luxury 
and  vanity  infefted  even  the  philofophers,  as  we  may  j n lily 
infer  from  the  accounts  that  are  tranlmitted  to  us  concern- 
ing the  drefs  and  manners  cf  Ariftippus,  Arcefilaus,  Arif- 
totle, Stilpo,  and  other.0.  Socrates  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  public  taflc;  and  Antillhenes,  without  poffeffiig  his 
judgment  and  moderation,  adopted  the  fame  plan,  but  pur- 
lutd  it  to  an  extreme  that  paffed  beyond  the  limits  of  deco= 
rum.  Regarding  attention  to  external  appearance  as  unfa- 
vourable to  virtue,  he  deviated  into  the  fimplicity  of  nature 
farther  than  was  confident  with  the  decorum  of  civilized 
life.  His  followers,  feduced  by  his  example,  and  by  the  re- 
putation and  influence  which  lie  acquired,  as  a pattern  of 
wifdom  and  fortitude,  adopted  his  peculiarities  and  carried 
them  to  a ridiculous  and  ablurd  extreme.  Thus  the  Cynic 
philofopher,  being  at  fird  merely  a fevere  public  monitor:  — 

“ Virtutis  veras  cudos,  rigidnfque  fafelles — ” 

Hor.  ep.  i.  I.  17. 

“ The  dern  defender  of  pure  virtue’s  caufe — ” 

commanded  attention  and  refpedl ; but  when,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  freedom  of  cenfure  degenerated  into  feurrility,  the 
boldnefsof  the  philofophers  was  admired  by  the  vulgar,  but 
their  imprudence  excited  the  wonder  of  the  more  judicious  : 
and  the  whole  order  gradually  funk  into  difeifeem  and  con- 
tempt. Hence  we  may  account  for  the  difgraceful  tales 
which  have  been  induflrioufly  propagated  concerning  this 
fedl ; infomuch,  that  the  Angularity  of  the  early  Cynics,  and 
their  grofs  violations  of  decorum,  rendered  the  fedl,  at  a later 
period,  not  only  ridiculous  but  infamous,  and  furnilhed  occa- 
fion  for  thofe,  who  did  not  properly  dillinguifh  between  the 
firfl  defign  of  this  inilitution  and  its  fubfiquent  abuies,  to  de- 
claim againft  the  Cynical  philofophy  in  general,  as  a com- 
pound of  vulgarity,  fpleen,  and  malignity. 

The  fum  of  the  moral  doftrine  of  Antiflhenes,  and  the 
Cynic  feftyis  this  : virtue  alone  is  a fufficient  foundation  for 
a happy  life.  Virtue  confifts,  not  in  a vain  oftentation  of 
learning,  or  an  idle  difplay  of  words,  but  in  a fteady  courfe 
of  right  coridudl.  Wildom  and  virtue  are  the  fame.  A 
wife  man  will  always  be  contented  with  his  condition,  and 
wiil  live  rather  according  to  the  precepts  of  virtue,  than  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  or  cufloms  of  his  country.  Wifdom  is 
a fecure  and  impregnable  fort  refs : virtue,  armour  which 
cannot  be  taken  away.  Whatever  is  honourable  is  good  ; 
whatever  is  difgraceful  is  evil.  Virtue  is  the  only  bond  of 
friendfhip.  It  is  better  to  affociate  with  a few  good  men 
againft  a vicious  multitude,  than  to  join  the  vicious,  however 
numerous,  againft  the  good.  The  iove  of  pleafure  is  a tem- 
porary madnefs.”  Laertius,  Julian.  Orat.  Maxim.  Tyr.  DifT. 
Arrian.  DifT.  Epidl.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grec.  v.  ii.  Brucker’s  Hift. 
Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol  i. 

Cynic  Period.  See  Egyptian  Year. 

Cynic  fpafm , fpafmus  Cynicus,  a fort  of  convulfion, 
whereby  the  patient  is  brought  to  imitate  the  geftures., 
fnarlings,  howlings,  &c.  of  a dog.  See  Spasm. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  gives  us 
an  account  of  a very  extraordinary  fpafmus  of  this  kind, 
wherewith  two  families,  at  Blackthorn  in  Oxfordfhire,  were 
feized. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  abundance  of  vifitors  to 
the  village,  and  among  the  reft  Dr.  Willis  ; who,  a good 
while  before  he  reached  the  place,  heard  a terrible  noife  e£ 
barking  and  howling  : upon  his  entering  the  houfe,  he  was 
immediately  ialuted  by  five  girls,  bawling,  and  anfwering 
each  other  by  turns,  with  violent  motions  of  the  head.  In 
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their  face  there  was  no  convul/ion  feen,  befide  cynic  diflor- 
tions,  and  ofcillations  of  the  mouth  : their  pulfe  was  pretty 
regular  ; their  noife  was  rather  like  that  of  the  howling, 
than  of  the  barking  of  dogs  t though  its  returns  were  more 
frequent,  with  deep  fighiirgs  between. 

The  fpafmus  had  fcized  all  equally  : whereof  the  young- 
efl  was  but  list,  and  the  eldeft  fifteen  years  of  age  : at  in- 
tervals they  had  their  reafon  and  fenfes  entire  ; but  not 
long  before  one  of  them,  returning  to  her  yelling,  fet  on  the 
relt : till  at  length,  all  fainting,  they  fell  like  epileptics  on  a 
bed  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  them. 

A little  while  they  would  lie  quietly  and  decently  toge- 
ther ; but  upon  a new  orgafm  of  the  fpirits,  they  began  to 
beat  and  bruife  each  other.  Two  of  the  younged  awaked 
while  the  doftor  flayed,  and  left  their  filters  on  the  bed: 
but  the  fpafmus  foon  had  hold  on  them  3gain. 

In  July  i~oo,  Dr.  Freind  vilittd  another  family,  in  the 
fame  village;  where  one  bey  and  three  girls  had  been 
fcized  ten  weeks,  without  any  apparent  preceding  caufe. 
A girl  had  had  it  firlf ; and  the  red,  as  the  mother  informed 
him,  were  fo  {truck  w ith  their  filler’s  diforder,  that  they  too 
were  feized.  At  his  arrival,  they  were  all  at  play,  very 
bri/kly,  and  unconcernedly,  before  the  doors;  at  length  the 
tided  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  feized  as  ufual. 

The  only  fymptom  of  its  approach,  was  a fuelling  of 
the  llomach  ; which  rifing  gradually  up  to  the  throat,  fet 
the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  and  the  head  upon  their  ufual  con- 
vuilions  : this  rifing  was  a certain  fymptom  of  an  approach- 
ing paroxylm  in  them  all  ; and  if.  they  endeavoured  to  flop 
it,  it  burfl  out  with  the  greater  violence,  arid  held  the  longer. 

The  noife  they  made  was  inceffant,  and  difagreeabie  ; 
yet  not  fo  much  Jvke  the  barking  or  howling  of  dogs,  as  had 
been  given  our,  as  a quaint  kind  of  a fong,  confiding  ot 
three  notes,  or  tones,  repeated  twice  over  ; and  doled  by 
deep  fighs,  Si c.  accompanied  with  extraordinary  geilures 
and  nutations  ot  the  htad. 

This  dii'eafe  the  doftor  takes  to  be  natural  ; and  to  rife 
from  the  common  caufe  of  all  convulfions,  viz.  from  the 
animal  fpirits  growing  unru’y  in  the  nerves,  and  driving  the 
mufcles  into  various  contractions,  according  to  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  indifpofition. 

CYNIPS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  hymenoptera  in  the 
Linnsean  fyftem,  and  of  the  piezata  in  that  of  Fabricius. 
The  mouth  is  furni filed  with  a fhort  unidentated  membra- 
naceous jaw,  the  mandibles  vaulted,  horny  and  cleft,  and  the 
lip  entire ; feelers  four,  flrort,  unequal,  and  capitated  ; an- 
tennae moniliform;  fling  fpiral,  and  often  concealed  within 
the  body.  The  Fabrician  character  confifls  in  having  four 
unequal  and  lomewhat  capitated  feelers,  the  lip  horny  and 
entire,  and  the  antennae  moniliform. 

Many  of  the  excrefcences  found  on  the  leaves,  Items, 
branches,  and  roots  of  trees,  are  occafioned  by  the  punCture 
of  thefe  infeCts ; their  larvae  are  foft,  without  feet,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  inhabit  within  the  gall,  where  they 
inbfift  on  the  juices  of  the  tree  ; the  pupa  differs  from  the 
complete  infeCt  only  in  being  deftitute  of  wings,  but  the 
rudiments  of  the  wings  are  perceptible  even  in  this  ftate  of  the 
creature.  Mod  of  the  fpecies  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain plants  ; the  oak  and  willow  in  particular  are  much  in- 
fefted  with  in/efts  of  this  kind. 

Species. 

Adscendens.  Braffy;  abdomen  petiolate,  conic  and  af- 
cending.  Fabr. 

The  largeit  fpecies  in  this  genus,  and  is  found  in  Saxony. 


The  antenna:  are  fhort  and  black  ; fcutel  pointed  ; legs  pale, 
thighs  black  at  the  bafe. 

Rospe.  Black  ; abdomen  ferruginous,  black  behind  ; leg® 
ferruginous.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  rofa  hifpida  in  Europe. 

Compress  a.  Gloffy  -black ; abdomen  compreffed;  /hanks 
ferruginous.  Fabr.  Append.  Native  of  Italy. 

Glechomie.  Fufcous;  thorax  villous.  Fabr.  Cynips 
glccochomae  hederacea,  Linn. 

Inhabits  Europe,  and  forms  rough  globular  galls  on  the 
glechoma  hederacea. 

Quercus  Baccarum.  Black,  bafe  of  the  antennae  and 
legs  yellowi(h.  Linn. 

Forms  roundifh  pellucid  galls  about  the  fize  of  a pea  on 
the  under  furface  of  the  oak  leaves.  Found  in  Sweden, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Ouercus  Folii.  Black;  thorax  Iineated  ; legs  grey  j 
thighs  beneath  black.  Linn.  Dlplolepis  fufeus,  Geoffr. 

This  fpecies  forms  galls  about  the  fize  of  a nut  on  the 
under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak.  ' 

Ouercus  Inferus.  Deep  black;  antennas  and  legs  pale. 
Linn. 

Forms  globular  opake  red  galls  on  the  under  furface  of  the 
leaves  of  tiie  oak. 

Quercus  Petioli.  Black;  legs  white;  thighs  fufcous; 
Linn. 

Forms  convex  galls  on  the  footftalk  of  oak  leaves. 

Quercus  Pedunculi.  Grey  ; wings  with  a linear  crofs. 
Linn. 

Qccafions  by  its  punfture  the  granulated  connected  galls 
on  the  male  flowers  of  the  oak. 

Quercus  Ramuli.  Pale;  abdomen  and  wings  black. 
Linn. 

Quercus  Tojae.  Grey  ; abdomen  /hining-ferruginous. 
Fabr. 

One  of  the  largeft  fpecies  of  the  genus,  and  is  found  in 
France  on  the  quercus  toja.  Bofc. 

Fag i.  Deep  black  and  without  fpots.  Linn. 

Forms  pear-fhaped  galls  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves 
of  the  beech. 

Viminalis.  Yellow;  thorax  black.  Linn. 

Forms  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  willow,  falix  vimi- 
nalis. 

Capreae.  Green,  and  /hining  ; legs  pale.  Linn. 

Forms  ferruginous  galls,  refembling  grains  of  barley,  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  willow. 

Salicis  Strobili.  Deep  black  ; thorax  greeni/h  on  the 
back.  Linn. 

In  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  falix  glabra, 
which  it  dilates  into  a ftrobile-fhaped  excrefcence. 

Amerianae.  Black  ; legs  pale.  Linn. 

Forms  unequal  galls  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  falix 
pentandria. 

Ruficornis.  Black;  abdomen  azure  ; antennae  rufous. 
Fabr. 

Found  in  France  by  Bofc. 

Acf.ris.  Body  brown;  thorax  black,  and  longer  than 
the  abdomen.  Gmel. 

Forms  glabrous  fubturbinated  galls  on  the  leaves  of  acer 
pfeudoplatanus.  Aft.  Boh. 

Megacephala.  Deep  black;  head  large  and  retufe  ; 
abdomen  truncated.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies,  found  on  rotten  wood  in  Denmark. 

Italica.  Deep  black  and /hining ; thorax  golden.  Fabr. 
Native  of  Italy. 
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Psenes,  In  protuberances  of  the  fieus  carica.  Lain. 

Sycomori.  In  protuberances  of  the  ficus  fvcomorus. 
Haffel. 

x he  body  is  black  ; the  fling  weak  and  exferted. 

Longipennis.  Black;  abdomen  compreffed;  wings 
long,  white,  and  marked'  with  two  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  France,  and  is  found  in  a fmall  flat  gall.  Bofc. 

Aptera.  Without  wings,  ferruginous  with  compreffed 
abdomen  marked  with  a broad  black  band. 

A large  fpecies,  found  in  France. 

Rosmarini.  On  the  rofmarinus  chilenfis.  Molin. 
Chili. 

Forms  white  galls  about  the  fize  of  a nut,  and  of  a glo- 
bular form,  which  are  full  of  clear  oil,  on  the  branches  of 
rofmarinus  chilenfis. 

Aterrima.  Black,  with  railed  dots;  tarfi  pale. 
Schrank. 

Inhabits  Auftria,  and  forms  a very  large  excrefcence  on 
the  Items  of  plants. 

Rub i.  Silky  green-gold  punftured  ; briftles  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  flrorter  than  the  body.  Shranck. 

Forms  protuberances  on  the  Items  and  branches  of  the 
rubus  caefius. 

Phragmitis.  Black  ; bafe  of  the  antennas  and  legs 
teftaceous ; abdomen  elongated  into  a broad  projecting  tail. 
Schranck. 

round  in  the  inflated  ftalk  of  the  arundo  phragmitis. 

Lugdunea.  Black,  fpotted  with  yellow;  pofterior 
thighs  globular,  and  dentated  at  the  inner  margin ; 
fling  triple,  turned  back  over  the  abdomen.  Tourette. 
Aft.  Par. 

A large  fpecies,  found  on  various  plants. 

i estacea.  1 eftaceous  ; head  and  legs  yellowilh;  eyes 
black.  Gmel.  Native  of  Europe. 

Nigra.  Black  ; bafe  of  the  abdomen  and  legs  pale. 
Gmel.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Inanita.  Black  ; abdomen  of  one  fegment  ; the  an- 
terior part  with  a diaphanous  fpot  each  fide  ; legs  ferrugi- 
nous. Gmel. 

Size  of  formica  rufa,  and  inhabits  Upfal. 

_ CYNNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Heraclea  ; the  fame  with  the  epifcopal  town  of 
Ceniva,  placed  by  Hieroclesin  Galatia. 

CYN0,  a place  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  between 
Tmuis  and  Tava,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CYNOCEPHALflE,  eminences  of  Greece,  in  Thef- 
faly,  before  Scotuffa,  mentioned  by  Strabo  ; who  adds,  that 
the  Romans  under  the  command  of  X.  Quintius  Flaminius, 
gained  here  a viftory. — Alfo,  themoft  weflern  promontory 
of  the  ifle  of  Corcyra  or  Corfu. 

CYNOCEPHALI,  a feftion  of  the  fimia,  with  fliort  tail, 
including  the  baboons.  See  Si  mi  a. 

Cynocephali,  in  Mythology , a kind  of  baboons, 
or  animals  with  heads  like  dogs,  which  were  wonderfully 
endowed  and  reverenced  in  many  temples  of  Egypt.  See 
CUNOCEPHALI. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  to 
fome  fpecies  of  tire  Squalus , which  fee. 

C YNOCRAMBjl,  in  Botany,  Diofcoridis  ; Bauh.  pin. 
122.  Aliines  foliis;  Barrel,  ic.  335.  Proffrata  ; Giert.  tab. 
75.  fig.  9.  See  Thelygonum.  C.  mas  and  feemina  ; Cam. 
epit.  999.  See  Mercu ri ali s perennis. 

CYNOCTONON.  See  Aconite. 

CYNODESMUS,  or  Cynodesmion,  among  Anato- 
mifls,  the  band,  or  ligament,  which  ties  the  prepuce  of  the 
yard  to  the  nut  or  glans. 

CkNODON,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  given  to  the 
Sparus  Ideniex,  which  fee. 
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CYNOGLOSSA,  in  Botaiiy,  minor  montana.  Col 
Eep'hr.  See  Myosotis  Lappula . 

Cynoglossa  montana  media  ct  maxima.  See  Cyno- 
Glossum  officinale  ct  openninum. 

CYNOGLOSSOIDES,  Isnard.  See  Borago  Indica 
et  ylfricana. 

CYNOGLOSSUM  (xwocyAwc-ira,  from  the  fhapeof  the 
leaves).  Hounds-tongue.  Linn.  Gen.  183.  Schreb.  243,' 
Willd.  278.  Tourn.  cl.  2.  $ 4.  gen.  9.  Gaert.  416.  Juff. 
13 1.  Vent.  2.  393.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandvia  mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Afperifclia , Linn,  Borragihea , 

Juff.  ‘ 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  inferior,  with  five 
divifions,  permanent.  Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fliaped, 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; tube  cylindrical,  fhorter  than  the 
border,  elefed  at  the  mouth  by  five  convex,  prominent,  con- 
verging  feales  ; border  cleft  half  way  down  into  five  obtufe 
fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  very  ihort,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  tube ; anthers  roundifh,  Pijt.  Germs  four ; ftyle  awl- 
fliaped,  permanent.  Peric.  Nuts  four,  compreffed  or  con- 
cave, attached  to  the  ftyle  by  their  interior  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fliaped  ; the  throat  clofed  with 
arched  feales.  Nuts  flat,  attached  to  the  ftyle  by  their  in- 
terior fide. 

Sp.  1.  C.  officinale.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  1.  Pluk.  Ic.  tab.  78.  Curt.  Lond.  Fafc.  4.  tab.  16. 
Eng.  bot.  921.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  Supp.  tab.  216.  Lam. 
111.  PI.  92.  fig.  1 (C.  majus  vulgare  ; Bauh.  pin.  257. 
Tourn.  139.  Lob.  ic.  580.)  “ Stamens  fhorter  than  the 

corolla  ; leaves  broad-lanceolate,  downy  feffile.”  Root  bi- 
ennial, fpindle-fhaped,  a little  branched,  with  a blackifli 
bark.  Whole  herb  downy  and  foft  to  the  touch,  with  a 
ftrong  feetid  fmell  refembling  that  of  mice,  or  the  urine  of 
dogs.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  ereft,  cylindrical,  often 
furrowed,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  fcattered,  entire,  un- 
dulated, veined,  of  a dullifh  green  colour,  feven  or  eight 
inches  long ; lowermolt  petioled,  upper  ones  half  em- 
bracing the  Item,  almoft  heart-fhaped.  Flowers  in  recurved 
naked  racemes,  forming  a panicle,  final!,  dull  purplifh  red  ; 
lobes  of  the  corolla  rounded ; ftigma  acute.  Seeds  in- 
verfely  ovate,  attached  by  their  points,  rough  with  nume- 
rous hooked  prickles.  A native  of  England  andmoft  parts 
of  Europe,  by  road  fidcs  and  in  wafte  places,  chiefly  in  a 
calcareous  foil.  Like  moll  plants  of  its  natural  family',  it 
is  mucilaginous,  aftringent  and  narcotic,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  deleterious,  when  taken  internally  in  any  coniiderable 
quantity.  A decoftion  of  the  roots  taken  inwardly,  and 
cataplafms  of  them  applied  externally,  have  been  recom- 
mended in  ftrumous  and  fcrophulous  cafes  ; but  no  prepa- 
ration of  the  plant  is  much  ufed  in  the  prefent  praftice. 
2.  C.  fylvaticum.  Smith  FI.  Brit.  2.  Jacq.  Coll.  2.  77. 
Eng.  Bot.  1642.  (C.  officinale  y Linn.  Sp.  PI.  /3.  Huaf. 
FI.  Aug.  (3.  Willd.  C.  montanum  ; Lam.  2.  C.  femper- 
virens ; Bauh.  pin.  257.  C.  folio  virenti  ; Rai.  Syn.  C. 
montanum  virenti  folio  flore  minore ; Tourn.  140.  Cy- 
nogloffa  montana  media;  Colum.  eephr.  176.  tab.  15.) 

“ Stamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; leaves  lanceolate,  fome- 
what  fpatulate,  fhining,  nearly  naked,  rather  fcabrous,  with 
fmall  tubercles.”  Root  annual  or  biennial.  Stem  about  a 
foot  and  half  high,  but  little  branched,  befet  with  loofe 
hairs.  Leaves  green,  not  downy,  roughifh  with  Ihort  fepa- 
rate  hairs  ; root  ones  petioled,  a little  nerved  ; ftem  ones 
feffile,  oblong,  rather  diftaut.  Flowers  at  firft  reddifh,  after- 
wards affirming  a blueifli  hue.  The  whole  plant  is  almoft 
free  from  any  foetid  fmell.  A native  of  Switzerland, 
France,  and  fome  parts  of  England,  efpecially  Effex,  3.  C. 
pidlum.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  179.  Mart.  10.  Willd.  2. 
Vahl.  SymL  2.  34.  (C.  amplexicaule ; Lam.  111.  1794.  C. 
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cherifolium  ; Jacq.  Collet.  3.  30.  Scop.  Carn.  n.  193.  C, 
creticum  ; Vill.  delph.  2.  457.  C.  creticum  2.  Cluf.  Hilt. 

2.  162.  Bauh.  Hift.  3.  600.  C.  creticum  latifolium  foeti- 
dum  ; Bauh.  pin.  257.  Tourn.  140.  C.  flore  coerulefl  ftriis 
rabris;  Moris.  Bias.  258.  Hilt.  3.  449).  “ Corollas  about 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; lobes  roundifn-dilated ; leaves 
lanceolate,  downy  ; upper  ones  cordate  at  the  bafe.”  Ait. 

“ Border  of  the  corolla  dilated,  variegated  ; leaves  oblong, 
embracing  the  Item,  pubefcent  ; upper  ones  fomewliat  cor- 
date.” Lam.  Root  perennial.  R.efembliug  C.  officinale  in 
habit  and  fize.  Stems  a foot  and  a half  high,  more  branched. 
Leaves  ffiorter,  fofter,  and  more  hoary.  Flowers  pale  blue 
or  purpliffi,  beautifully  pencilled  with  deeper  coloured 
veins.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Ma- 
deira. 4.  C.  lanceolatum.  Mart.  xi.  Willd.  3.  Vahl  Symb. 

2.  34.  Forfk.  Aigypt.  41.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated 
at  both  ends,  rugged,  with  pointed  tubercles  above ; up- 
per ones  feffile.”  Stem  herbaceous,  upright,  angular,  rough 
with  hairs,  hoary  at  the  top.  A native  of  Aig ypt  and  Ara- 
bia. 5.  C.  virgintcum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  4. 
Willd.  4.  (C.  amplexicaule ; Gron.  virg.  19.  Moris.  Hifi. 

3.  449.  j it.  tab.  50,  fig.  9 ?)  “ Leaves  fpatulate-lanceo- 
late,  filming,  three-nerved  at  the  bafe  ; bradte  of  the  pe- 
duncles embracing  the  Hem.”  Root  annual.  Stem  four  feet 
high,  eredf,  branched,  covered  with  rough  hairs.  Leaves 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  embracing  the  Item,  gra- 
dually lefiening  at  both  ends,  rough  with  hairs,  ffiining  on 
the  upper  furface.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  fcattered,  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  A native  of  Virginia  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  6.  C.  limenfe.  Willd.  5.  Feuill. 
Pei  uv.  1.  71.  tab.  49.  “ Leaves  oblong,  acuminate  ; feffile, 
fmooth,  a native  of  Lima.  7.  C.  cherifolium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
3.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  6.  (C.  creticum  1.  Cluf.  Hift. 
2.  162.  C.  creticum, argenteo  anguftofolio ; Bauh.  pin.  257.) 
“ Corollas  double  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; leaves  lanceo- 
late.” Linn.  “ Calyxes  downy,  ffiorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
ffarnens  included  ; leaves  narrow-fpatulate,  very  foft,  to- 
inentous-filky.”  Lam.  Root  biennial,  fpindle-ffiaped,  and  a 
little  branched.  Stems  feveral,  ereft,  pubefcent,  ftriated, 
leafy,  branched.  Leaves  half  embracing  the  Item,  not  rough 
with  tubercles.  Flowers  in  naked  racemes,  white  with  red, 
blue  or  purple  veins.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
8.  C.  apenninum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  3. 
Willd.  7.  Gaert.  tab.  67.  (C.  montanum,  maximum; 
Tourn.  139.  Cynoglofla  montana  maxima;  Cel.  Ecphr. 
378.  tab.  175.  Rai.  Hifl.  490.)  “ Stamens  equalling  the 
corolla.”  Linn.  “ Stamens  rather  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
calyxes  ffiaggy  ; root-leaves  ovate,  petioled,  very  large.” 
Root  biennial,  ftem  two  feet  high  or  more,  very  thick, almoft 
covered  with  leaves,  which  give  it  a pyramidal  form.  Leaves 
foft,  pubefcent,  greeniih  white.  Flowers  in  a terminal, 
branched  panicle,  at  firft  dull  red,  afterwards  'olueiffi.  Lami 
Nuts  four,  with  a leathery  ffiell,  fixed  to  a pyramidal  receptacle, 
ovate-acuminate;  flattiffi  above,  (depreffed  when  old,)  and 
muricated  with  fmall  erect  prickles;  gibbous  and  fcabrous 
with  acute  points  underneath  and  at  the  fides  ; pale  ftraw- 
eoloured,  one-celled.  Seed  large,  inverfely  egg-ffiaped, 
beaked,  umbilicated  under  the  beak,  brown.  Gaert.  A na- 
tive of  the  Apennines.  9.  C.  hifpidum.  Willd.  8.  Thunb. 
prod.  34.  “ Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  rough  with  bridles ; 
ffarnens  (horter  than  the  corolla.”  Root  annual,  jo.  C. 
hirfutum.  Willd.  9.  Thunb.  prod.  34.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
ffiaggy;  prickles  of  the  feeds  hooked.”  Root  annual.  11. 
C.  echinatum.  Willd.  10.  Thunb.  prod.  34.  “ Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, obtufe,  covered  with  foft  tubercles ; feeds  fomewliat 
conical,  befet  with  hooked  prickles.”  Root  perennial.  12. 
G.  muricatum.  Willd.  11.  Thunb.  prod.  34.  “ Leaves  ovate, 
ffiaggy,  fcabrous;  feeds  callous-muricated.”  Root  peren- 


nial. The  laft  four  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
13.  C.  angnjlifolium.  Willd.  12.  (C.  emarginatum ; Lam. 
111.  1799.  C.  orientale  minus,  flore  campanulato  caeruleo  ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  7.)  “ Leaves  linear,  briftly  ; ftyle  longer  than 
the  campanulate  corolla ; feeds  even-furfaced.”  Willd. 

“ Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ; border  obtufe,  emargi- 
nate  ; leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  ffiaggy.”  Lam.  Root  per- 
ennial. Stem  half  a foot  high,  eredt,  hairy.  Root-leaves 
petioled,  obtufe,  hairy  ; item  ones  feffile.  Flowers  in  a 
naked,  terminal,  trichotomous  raceme,  blue.  Willd.  A na- 
tive of  Armenia.  14.  C.  Levigatum.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  2. 
Willd.  13.  Gaert.  tab.  67.  fig.  4.  Lam.  111.  PI.  96. 
fig.  3.  (C.  rindera ; Linn.  jitn.  Supp.  130.  Rindera 
tetrafps;  Pallas  it.  J.  486.  tab.  1.  fig.  1,  2.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate-ovate,  fmoothifli ; calyxes  downy  ; feeds  even- 
furfaced.” Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  high,  eredt, 
ftriated,  panicled  at  the  top.  Root-leaves  narrowed  into- 
a petiole,  foft,  fmooth  ; ftem  ones  fmall,  feffile.  Flow - 
ers  white  ; calyx  five-leaved  ; leaves  linear ; tube  of  the- 
corolla  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  almoft  feffile,  be- 
tween the  divifions  of  the  border ; ftyle  briftle-ffiaped  ;- 
ftigma  globular,  fcarcely  confpicuous.  Nuts  four,  coria- 
ceous membranous,  ffiield-fliaped  on  the  outfide  ; ffiield 
ovate,  large,  membranous  at  the  edge,  radiated  with  ferru- 
ginous lines  ; nut  itfelf  placed  in  the  concave  part  of  the- 
ftiield,  ovate-globular,  acuminate  at  the  top,  marked  in' 
the  middle  with  an  oblong  umbilical  fpace,  one-celled:  re- 
ceptacle tetragonous-awl-ffiaped,  ending  in  the  ftyle- 
Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  beaked,  fomewliat  comprefled,  dark 
bay-coloured.  A native  of  Siberia  and  the  Levant.  15. 
C.g/ajlifo/ium,  Willd.  14.  (C.  orientale  glaftifolium ; Tourn. 
Cor.  7.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth,  covered  with  foft  tu- 
bercles underneath  1 feeds  membranous,  fomewliat  muricated 
in  the  centre.”  Stem  eredt,  angular,  fmooth,  branched: 
Leaves  fmooth,  fcabrous  at  the  edge.  Flowers  in  racemes  : 
peduncles  after  flowering  near  two  inches  long.  Seeds 
furniffied  with  two  or  three  folitary  prickles  at  the  centre, 
A native  of  Armenia.  16.  C.  crijlatum,  Lam.  7.  Willd;. 
15.  (C.  orientale  buglofs.  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  7.)  “ Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  briftly  ; feeds  membranous,  muricated  at 
the  centre  and  on  the  margin.”  ft.  C.  fruebu  umbilicato 
Bauh.  pin.  257.  Tourn.  140.  Rai.  hift.  491.  Morif.  3. 
449.  § 11.  tab.  30. 'fig..  7.  Cynoglofla  altera  media;- 
Colum.  Ecphr.  1.  177.  tab.  17S.  Stem  a foot  high  or  more, 
cylindrical,,  ffiaggy,  ieafy,  with  two  or  three  branches  near 
the  top.  Leaves  feffile,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  rough 
with  hairs  proceeding  from  white  callous  points-  Flowers • 
in  naked  terminal  racemes,  fmall,  red  ; calyx  divided  to  the 
bafe,  ffiaggy;  corolla  not  larger  than  the  calyx.  Nuts 
toothed  on  the  membranous  edge.  Found  by  Tournefort 
in  the  Levant.  The  variety  has  narrower,  fmoother  leaves, 
and  is  a native  of  Italy-.  17.  C.  lufitanicum  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6: 
Mart.  6.  Lam.  12.  Willd.  1 6-  (Omphalodes  lufitanica  ela- 
tior  ; Tourn.  140.)  “ Leaves  cordate  embracing  the  ftem,- 

fmooth,  even  at  the  edge.”  Vahl.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
nearly  even-furfaced ; racemes  few-flowered,  very  ffiort.”’ 
Lam.  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Root  annual-  Stem  a foot 
high,  eredt,  branched.  Leaves  glaucous  green,  obtufe* 
veinlefs.  Flowers  red  or  violet,  remote,  in  naked  terminal 
racemes ; pedicels  an  inch  long,  fpreading  ; calyx  deeply 
cleft;  fegments  lanceolate.  A native  of  Portugal.  18. 
C.  linfoltum  Linn.  Sp.  5.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  13,  Willd.  17. 
Gaert.  tab.  67.  (Omphalodes  lufitanica  lini  folio,  fmooth, 
toothed,  fcabrous  at  the  edge.”  Vahl.  “Leaves  lanceolate,” 
Tourn.  Linum  umbilicatum  ; Park.  Theat.  1687.  Barrel, 
c.  12*34.  Cynogloffum  minus  album  ; Morif.  3.  449.  § 1 r. 
tab.  30.  fig.  II.)  “Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  glaucous, 
fcabrous  at  the  edge ; racemes  long,  eredt,  fomewhat  pam- 
6 sled.” 
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cled.”  Lam.  Root  annual.  Stems  a foot  high,  fmooth, 
leafy,  branched  at  the  top.  Leaves  fmooth  above,  rough, 
with  (hort  llifiith  hairs  at  the  edges  and  underneath.  Flow- 
ers white,  peduncled.  Nuts  four,  fmall,  incumbent  on  an 
awl-fhaped  receptacle  which  becomes  incurved  as  the  feeds 
ripen,  fomewhat  membranous,  compreffed,  ovate- acuminate, 
extenuated  at  the  edge  into  a pellucid  whitifh  membrane, 
deeply  Undated,  with  a large  toothed  hole  at  the  top, 
whence  this  and  fome  other  fpecies  have  been  called  navel- 
wort.  A native  of  Portugal.  19.  C.  lanatum , Lam.  8. 
Willd.  18.  (C.  orientale  flore  rofeo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  7.) 
“ Calyxes  tomentous-woolly  : border  ot  the  corolla  with 
five  deep  acute  divifions ; racemes  drooping.”  Stem  a 
foot  high,  ftriated,  pubefeent  towards  the  top,  leafy,  fome- 
what branched.  Root-leaves  feven  or  eight  inches  long, 
nine  or  ten  lines  broad,  petioled,  narrow- lanceolate,  pubef- 
eent ; Hem  ones  fmall,  oval-acute,  embracing  the  Item. 
Flowers  in  fhort,  cluttered,  woolly,  terminal  racemes  ; ca- 
lyx pitcher-fhaped,  very  woolly ; ftyle  longer  than  the 
flower.  A native  of  the  Levant.  20.  C . japonicum,  Mart. 
•9.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  19.  Thunb.  Flcr.  jap.  81.  “ Leaves  ob- 
long, fhaggy  ; Items  proftrate.”  Root  annual.  Stems  four 
or  five,  cylindrical,  fliaggy,  decumbent,  afterwards  ilexuofe- 
erect,  unequal,  four  or  five  inches  long.  Leaves  embracing 
the  Item,  oblong,  acute,  finely  ferrated,  (haggy  on  both 
tides,  fpreading.  Flowers  in  a terminal  raceme,  purple. 
A native  of  Japan.  21.  C.  lateriflorum , Lam.  10.  111.  PI. 
92.  fig.  2.  Willd.  20.  “ Leaves  linear,  acute,  narrow, 

hairy  ; flowers  lateral,  folitary,  nearly  feflile.”  A fmall 
thaggy  plant,  of  a whitifh  colour.  Stems  three  or  four 
inches  long,  (lender,  leafy,  branched.  Leaves  nearly  an 
inch  long,  a line  broad.  Flowers  fmall ; corolla  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  fmall,  elliptical,  rough  at  the 
edge  with  radiant  points.  Found  near  Limajby  Dombey.  22. 
C . fcorpioides.  Lam.  111.  Willd.  21.  Jacq.  Collec.  2.  3. 
Schmidt  Bohem.  1.  r.  220.  “ Stem  proftrate;  leaves 

lanceolate,  fcabrous  ; peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered ; 
feeds  umbilicated,  fmooth.”  Root  annual.  Stem  fome- 
what four-cornered,  dichotomous  ; lower  leaves  oppoiite. 
A native  of  moift  thady  places  in  Bohemia.  23.  C.  om- 
phalodes. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  11.  Willd. 
22.  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  7.  (Symphytum  minus,  borraginis 
facie.  Bauh.  pin.  259.  Borrago  minor;  Morif.  3.437. 

<$  11.  tab.  26.  fig.  3.  Omphalodes  pumilaverna ; Tourn. 
140.)  “Creeping  root-leaves  o vate -cordate ; ftem  ones 
ovate,  petioled.”  Willd.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  (lender, 
leafy,  from  four  to  fix  inches  long  ; fome  barren,  others 
bearing  flowers.  Flowers  blue  with  a white  (tar  in  the 
middle.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  where  it  is  faid 
to  flower  about  Chriftmas.  In  our  gardens  it  flowers  from 
March  to  May.  24.  C.  cappadocicum,  Willd.  23.  (C.  om- 
phalodes jS.  Lam.  Omphalodes  orientalis  corni  folio ; 
Tourn.  cor.  7.)  “ Root-leaves  cordate  ; lowed  ftem  ones 
lanceolate,  petioled  ; uppermoft  cordate,  feflile.”  Root-leaves 
on  long  petioles,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  marked  with  pro- 
minent veins  underneath,  three  or  four  inches  long,  two  or 
three  inches  broad  : petioles  the  length  of  the  leaf  or  more. 
Flowers  in  a terminal  raceme.  A native  of  Cappadocia. 
25.  C.  myofotoidcs , Willd.  24.  Billard.  ic.  pi.  fyr.  2.  6.  tab. 
2.  (C.  lithofpermifolium  ; Lam.  14.)  “ Root-leaves  fpa- 

tulate-lanceolate  ; ftem  ones  linear,  feflile  ; feeds  membra- 
nous, even-furfaced,  ciliate-toothed  at  the  edge.”  Root 
perennial.  Stems  four  or  five  inches  high,  (lender,  branched, 
cloathed  with  (hort  hairs.  Leaves  fcabrous  and  fliaggy. 
Flowers  in  naked  terminal  racemes,  fmall,  alternate.  Nuts 
four,  fmooth,  wrinkled,  ftriated,  refembling  thofe  of  C. 
omphalodes,  but  linaller.  The  whole  plant  has  the  habit 


of  myofotls  arvenfis.  Found  on  the  fummit  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

Cynoglossum  loraginis  folio  athiop’icum  ; Phik.  See 
Bora  go  africana. 

Cynoglossum  glandulis  faucium  glabris ; Hall.  See 
Myosotis  Lappula. 

Cynoglossum  minus  ; C.  Bauh.  xSee  Myosotis  Lap- 
pula. 

Cynoglossum  psrenne  maritwtiim  ; Moris.  See  Pul- 
m 0 n A r i a manluna. 

Cynoglossum  procumlcns  maritimum  ; Pluk.  Sec 
Pul mon aria  maritima. 

C ynoglossu,m,  virginianum  fore  iff  fruflu  minima; 
Moris.  See  Myosotis  Virginiana. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — C.  lufitanicum  and  C.  linifo- 
lium,  called  Venus’  navelworts  by  our  gardeners,  are  an- 
nuals commonly  fown  to  adefm  the  borders  of  the  flower 
garden.  They  fucceed  heft  when  fown  in  autumn,  and 
flower  earlier,  but  do  not  well  bear  tranfplanting.  C.  om- 
phalodes fhould  be  planted  in  a moift  cool  fituation  ; it 
then  readily  propagates  itfelf  by  its  trailers,  but  feldom 
produces  feeds. 

Cynoglossum,  in  Gardening , comprifes  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  annual  and  perennial  ornamental  kinds.  Of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  the  flat-leaved  hound’s- 
tongue,  or  Venus’s  navelwort  (C.  Hit  folium)  ; the  Portugal 
hound’s-tongue,  or  Venus’s  navelwort  (C.  lufitanicum );  the 
comfrey-leaved  hound’s-tongue  ( C.  omphaloides ) . 

Method  of  Culture. — The  two  firft  or  annual  forts,  are 
ufually  increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  early  lpring 
months,  in  patches,  in  the  borders,  clumps,  or  other  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  and  flower,  covering  them 
in  a light  manner.  When  the  plants  appeal-,  they  only 
Hand  in  need  of  being  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  having  a 
little  water  occafionally  given  them. 

But  in  order  to  protraft  the  time  of  flowering,  two  or 
three  different  fowings  fhould  be  made,  at  proper  intervals, 
in  tliefe  forts  of  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  third  or  perennial  fort,  it  may  be 
eafily  propagated  by  taking  off  the  rooted  ftalks,  and  plant- 
ing them  out  in  the  fituations  where  they  are  to  remain, 
either  in  the  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumnal  feafons. 

Thefe  are  a fort  of  plants  which  afford  much  ornament 
and  variety  to  the  garden,  as  well  as  the  borders,  clumps, 
and  other  compartments  of  grounds  of  the  pleafure  kind. 

CYNOGLOSSUS,  in  Ichihi/ology,  a fpecies  of  Pleuro- 
nectes,  which  fee. 

CYNOGLUCOS,  from  kuhv,  dog,  and  A uxoc,  wolf,  in 
Natural  Hifory , a name  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to 
a creature  which  had  the  (hape  partly  of  a dog,  and  partly 
of  a wolf,  and  was  generated,  according  to  their  accounts, 
by  a mixture  of  thole  two  fpecies  oi  animals  in  copulation, 
as  the  Leocrocotta  was,  between  the  hyaena  and  bonds. 

CYNOMETRA,  in  Botany  (*m 0,-  p.erpa,  cards  matrix, 
a foolifli  alhifion  to  a fancied  relemblance  in  the  form  of 
the  fruit),  Linn.  Gen.  519.  Schreb.  710.  Willd.  §20. 
Giert.  898.  Juff.  350.  Vent.  3379.  Clafs  and  order,  de - 
candria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lament acece,  Linn.  Legu- 
minofa  ; Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved  ; leaflets  oblong,  re- 
flexed. Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  equal,  nearly  ere£h 
St  am.  Filaments  ten,  longer  than  the  petals  ; anthers  oval, 
bifid  at  the  tip.  Fiji.  Genu  fuperior,  boatfhaped  ; ftyle 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  limple.  Peric. 
Legume  fomewhat  flefhy,  fhort,  lunate,  or  nearly  hemi- 
fpherical,  (lightly  compreffed  laterally,  containing  one  or 
two  large,  elliptical,  (lightly  compreffed  feeds. 

4 Z 2 Efi. 
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EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  four-leaved.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  tip. 
Legume  fomewhat  flelhy,  fhaped  like  a half-moon,  with 
one  or  two  feeds. 

Sp.  C.  caudifiora , Linn.  Sp.  PL  i.  Mart.  i.  Lam.  i. 
111.  PI.  331.  fig.  2.  Willd.  1.  Gaert.  tab.  156.  (Cynomo- 
rium ; Rumph.  amb.  1.  163.  tab.  62.  Burm.  Ind.  100.) 

“ Trunk  floriferous.”  Roots  knotty  and  large,  appearing 
above  ground,  interfperi'ed  with  curled  fmaller  ones.  Trunk 
feldom  two  feet  high,  very  irregular,  knotty,  covered  with 
a thick,  rugged,  dark-coloured  bark  ; -the  head  not  large, 
but  denfe,  confiding  of  thick  long  brandies,  fubdivided 
into  many  others.  Leaves  only  near  the  end  oi  the  fmaller 
branches,  in  alternate  conjugate  pairs,  each  pair  on  a (hort 
common  petiole,  three  or  four  inches  long,  an  inch  and 
half  broad,  entire,  fmooth,  firm,  flexible,  fharp-pointed ; 
with  a ftraight  rib  prominent  on  both  fill-faces,  and  dividing 
the  leaf  into  two  very  unequal  parts.  Flowers  proceeding 
from  the  trunk,  the  large  branches,  and  thofe  roots  which 
are  above  ground,  Rumph.  Legume  large,  the  fize  of  half 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  more,  compreffed  like  a lens,  with 
a groove,  like  a future,  along  its  whole  circuit,  tubercled 
on  the  fides  and  rough  to  the  touch  like  a woollen  cloth, 
one-celled,  not  dehifcent.  Seed  nearly  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  legume,  attached  to  it  by  a Ihort  thick  chord  at  the 
middle  of  the  future,  fmooth,  marked  with  curved  capillary 
veflels  proceeding  from  the  umbilicus,  of  a red  ferruginous 
colour;  with  a fimple,  coriaceous,  thin  integument,  which, 
in  old  feeds,  is  fcarcely  feparable  from  the  kernel  in  boil- 
ing water ; albumen  none,  nor  any  veftige  of  it  ; embrio  the 
fhape  of  the  feed,  white  ; cotyledons  plano-convex,  hol- 
lowed within  into  a fmall  chamber  to  contain  the  radicle  ; 
plume  flender,  two-horned,  furrounded  about  its  bafe  by 
fhort,  foft,  matted  hairs,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  the 
cotyledons  to  the  diftance  of  half  a line  ; radicle  conical, 
immerfed,  centrifugal.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Obf. 
Lamarck  is  in  poffeffion  of  fpecimens  of  fruit  and  leaves, 
received  from  Sonnerat,  which  do  not  appear  to  differ  from 
this  fpecies,  except  that  the  legumes  have  two  feeds.  2.  C. 
ram[flora,  Linn.  Sp.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  111.  PI.  331.  fig. 
t.  Willd.  2.  ( Cynomorium  fylveftre ; Rumph.  amb.  1.  164. 
tab.  63.  Iripa  ; Rheed.  Mai.  4.  65.  tab.  31.  Burm.  Ind. 
100.  Rai.  Hill.  1675.)  “ Branches  floriferous.”  A lofty 
evergreen  tree,  about  iixty  feet  high.  Trunk  thick,  folid, 
cinereous,  reddiffn  within ; branches  numerous,  not  forming 
io  denfe  a head  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Leaves  con- 
jugate, nearly  feffile,  roundifh,  emarginate,  fmooth,  dark 
green  and  fliining  above,  paler  underneath,  unequally  di- 
vided by  the  midrib,  nerved.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  fcent- 
lefs.  Legumes  oblong-roundifh,  comoreffed,  tubercled,  fur- 
rowed, dehifcing  on  both  fides.  Seed  folitary.  A native 
of  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. 

CYNOMOLGUS,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  Simla,  which 
fee. 

CYNOMORIUM,  in  Botany  ( Kvro;  juof iov,  another 
Indelicate  foolifh  comparifon),  Linn.  Gen.  1033.  Schreb. 
1394-  Willd.  1620.  Juft.  445.  Clafs  and  order,  monacla 
hionandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Amentacea  ; Linn.  Undetermined : 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Barren  and  fertile  flowers  in  the  fame,  eredt, 
club-flraped,  imbricated  catkin.  Barren  ones.  Cal.  Peri- 
anth four  feales  of  the  catkin.  Cor , none.  Siam.  Fila- 
ment angle  ; anther  two-celled.  Fertile  ones.  Cal.  Peri- 

anth rour-leaved  (fuperior;  Linn.)  or  none.  Cor.  none. 
F'iJI.  Germ  ovate;  ftyle  Angle;,  ftigma  obtufe.  Peric . 
none.  Seed  Angle,  roundifh. 
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EfT.  Ch.  Barren  flowers.  Perianth  four-leaved.  Corolla 
none.  Fertile  flowers.  Perianth  four-leaved,  or  none. 
Corolla  none.  Seed  one,  naked. 

Sp.  1.  C.  cocclneum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  1.  Lam. 
Enc.  111.  PI.  742.  Willd.  1.  (Fungus  typhoides,  Bocc. 
Muf.  2.  69.  Sic.  80.  tab.  81.  Till.  Pif.  64.  tab.  25.  F. 
mauritanicus  ruber;  Pet.  Gaz.  tab.  39.  fig.  8.  Cynomo- 
rium purpureum  ; Mich.  Gen.  17.  tab.  12.)  “ Stemfcaly; 
catkin  cylindrical;  feales  imbricated,  ovate,  retufe.”  A 
parafitical,  leaflefs  plant,  appearing  fomewhat  like  a fungus. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  as  thick  as  the  human  finger, 
eredf,  folid,  becoming  woody  when  dry  ; entirely  covered, 
when  young,  with  imbricated,  oval,  acute,  white  feales, 
moll  of  which  fall  off  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear. 
The  whole  plant  is  then  of  a purple  or  fcarlet  colour. 
Flowers  in  a catkin  about  the  length  of  the  ftem,  and  twice 
its  thicknefs,  terminal,  confuting  of  barren  and  fertile  im- 
perfedt  flowers  clofely  intermixed,  fometimes  accompanied 
by  a few  perfedt  ones  ; three  of  the  calyx-fcales  of  the 
barren  flower  club-fhaped ; the  other  inferior,  larger,  very 
obtufe,  channelled  ; filament  firm,  ftraight,  longer  than  the 
feales ; calyx-fcales  of  the  fertile  flower  club-fhaped,  tuber- 
cled, equal,  permanent.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  coafl:  of  Barbary,  on  the  roots  of  trees  and 
fhrubs  near  the  fea.  2.  C.  jamaicenfe.  Mart.  2.  Willd,  2. 
Swartz  Prod.  12.  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  1.  11.  “ Stem  fcaly  ; 

catkin  elongated ; feales  imbricated,  halved,  rhomboidal.” 
Stem  three,  four,  or  five  inches  high,  commonly  fmalleft 
towards  the  bottom,  fucculent,  flefhy,  at  firft  thickly  co- 
vered with  cordate  feales,  which  gradually  fall  off,  and 
leave  it  thickly  befet  with  tranfparent  denticles,  intermixed 
with  a few  tubular  trifid  flowers.  A native  of  Jamaica  in 
fhady  inland  woods.  3.  C.  cayanenfe.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  4. 
Swartz  Prod.  12.  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  1.  13.  “ Stem  naked; 

catkin  fomewhat  globular  ; feales  roundifh,  peltate.”  A 
native  of  Cayenne.  4.  C.  Balanophora.  Willd.  3.  (Bala- 
nophora  fungofa  ; Forft.  Prod.  n.  333.  Lam.  Enc.  and  111, 
PI.  742.)  “ Stem  fcaly ; catkin  oblong;  feales  fpreading, 
oblong-lanceolate.”  Willd.  Barren  flowers  in  two  or  three 
rows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  catkin,  larger,  diftindt  ; ca- 
lyx-fcales (petals;  Forft.),  lanceolate,  rather  thick,  fpread- 
ing  ; ftamen  the  length  of  the  feales,  erect,  cylindrical ; 
anther  large,  oval-oblong,  eredt,  channelled.  Fertile  flowers 
above  them,  much  more  numerous,  extremely  fmall,  dif- 
pofed  feveral  together  on  very  minute,  diftindt,  but  clofe- 
fet  receptacles,  without  a calyx  or  a corolla.  A native  of 
the  ifland  of  Tanna,  in  the  South  Sea.  All  the  fpecies  are 
parafitical  and  perennial. 

Obf.  We  have  followed  Willdenow  in  adding  the  Bala- 
nophora of  Forfter  to  this  genus,  an  union  fuggefted  by 
Juffieu,  and  which  La  Marck  feemed  inclined  to  approve, 
though  he  did  not  adopt.  We  have  accordingly  ventured 
to  make  fome  alteration  in  the  generic  charadter ; but  the 
frudtification  of  all  the  fpecies  Hands  in  need  of  a more  ac- 
curate inveftigation. 

Cynomorium  ; Rumph.  See  Cynometra. 

CYNONTODIUM,  Hedw.  See  Ttichostomum. 
CYNOPHALLOPHORUS.  Plum.  See  Capparis 

Cynophallophora,  n.  37. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  in  Antiquity , a feftival  obferved  in 
the  dog-days  at  Argos,  and  10  called  aero  ts;  xtiraj  Qomy, 
i.  e.  from  killing  dogs  ; becaufe  it  was  ufual  on  this  day  to 
kill  all  the  dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOPOLIS,  or  Cynospolis,  “ city  of  dogs,”  in  An- 
dent  Geography,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fuppofed,  by  fome 
ruins  of  columns  and  ancient  edifices,  to  be  the  prefent  ML 

met «. 
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met.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  held  the  dogs  in  great 
veneration.  The  priefts  nourifhed  this  animal  with  facred 
meat,  in  honour  of  Anubis,  the  companion  and  guardian  of 
Ofiris. — Alfo,  a town  of  Aha  in  Ifauria. 

Cynopolites  N onion,  a nome  of  Egypt,  extending  on 
both  hides  of  the  Nile  ; the  capital  of  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  Cynopolis. 

CYNOREXY,  or  Cynodes  Orexis,  an  immoderate 
appetite  to  the  degree  of  a difeafe  ; called  alfo  fames  canina, 
and  bulimy. 

CYNORRHODON,  in  Botany , the  dog-rofe,  as  the 
Greek  term  fignifies  ; the  common  wild  briar,  or  wild  white 
rofe,  fo  common  in  our  hedges. 

CYNORTION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Greece  in  the  Peloponnefus,  where  was  a temple  of  Apollo, 
according  to  Paufanias. 

CYNORYNCHIUM,  in  Botany,  Pluk.  SeeCHELONE 

pubefcens. 

CYNOSARGES,  a place  of  Greece  in  Attica,  near 
Athens ; where  were  the  gymnafium  and  a temple  confe- 
crated  to  Apollo.  The  Cynic  philofophers  had  their  fchool 
here. 

CYNOSBATOS,  from  kitov  and  (3utoc,  bufh,  in  Botany , 
a word  ufed  as  the  name  of  different  ihrubs  by  different 
authors.  It  is  now  generally  ufed  as  the  name  of  the 
wild,  or  dog-rofe;  but  fome  authors  have  applied  it  to  the 
common  bramble ; others  to  the  oxycanthus,  and  others  to 
the  caper-bujh. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild  rofe  is  the  hip,  ufed  in  conferve, 
and  faid  to  be  good  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  & c.  See 
Conserve. 

CYNOSORCPIIS,  in  Botany,  C.  Bauh.  See  Orchis 
pyramidalis,  ufulata  IA  militaris. 

CYNOSSEMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefus. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  the 
Doride,  placed  by  Strabo  between  the  towns  of  Lorimus 
and  Cnidus. — Alfo,  a maritime  place  of  Egypt,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tapofiris.  Strabo. — Alfo,  a place  of  Africa  in 

Libya.  Steph.  Byz Alfo,  a place  of  Greece,  in  Calydo- 

nia.  Id. — Alfo,  a place  of  Thrace,  in  the  environs  of  Ma- 
ronasa.  Strabo. 

CYNOSURA,  in  Afronomy,  a denomination  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  Urfa  minor,  or  the  little  bear. 

The  word  is  formed  of  wos-apa,  q.  cl.  the  dog’s  tail. 

This  is  the  conftellation  next  our  pole,  confiding  of  feven 
ftars ; four  whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of 
a chariot ; and  three  lengthwife,  reprefenting  the  beam  : 
whence  fome  give  it  the  name  of  the  chariot,  or  Charles’s 
wain  : a name  now  more  commonly  given  to  the  feven 
principal  ttars  forming  the  fame  kind  of  figure  in  the  Great 
Bear. 

From  thefe  feven  ftars  it  is  the  pole  takes  its  name,  Sep- 
tentrionalis  ; and  the  reft  of  the  hemifphere,  as  far  as  the 
line,  Septemtriones. 

Cynosura,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Greece,  in  Attica,  formed  by  a fmall  chain  of  mountains, 
being  the  continuation  of  mount  Hymettus  towards  the 

eaft Alfo,  a place  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia.— 

Alfo,  a place  of  the  Peloponnefus  in  Laconia. 

CYNOSUROS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Simia;  which 
fee. 

CYNOSURUS,  in  Botany,  («wo;  oup»)  dog’s-tail  grafs. 
Linn.  Gen.  87.  Schreb.  118.  Willd.  138.  Gaert.  8. 
Juff.  31.  Vent.  2.  T Oj.  Clafs  and  order,  triandria  digy - 
mia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina,  Linn.  Gramineee , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Receptacle  common  unilateral,  with  or  with- 
out bradtes.  Cal.  Glume  two-valved,  two  or  many* 


flowered.  Cor.  two-valved;  the  outer  concave,  longer? 
the  inner  flat,  awnlefs  ; neftary  two-leaved  ; leaflets  ovate, 
acute,  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  capil- 
lary ; anthers  oblong.  Pi/}.  Germ  top-lhaped  ; ftyles  two, 
villous,  reflexed;  ftigmas  fi'faple.  Peric.  only  the  perma- 
nent corolla  clofely  invefting  the  feed.  Seed Tingle,  oblong, 
acuminate  at  each  end. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  two-v?Jved,  chaffy,' bearded,  two  or  many- 

flowered,  on  a unilateral  receptacle. 

Obf.  It  has  often  been  obferved  that  this  genus,  as  it 
was  eftablifhed  by  Linnaeus,  confifts  of  Ipecies  ’differing 

from  each  other  in  general  habit,  and  other  characters. 
Gaertner  has  divided  it  into  two,  cynofurus  and  eieuiine, 
with  the  following  characters.  1.  Cynofurus.  Involucres 
pectinated  or  pinnated,  under  the  flowers.  Calyx  two- 
valved,  two  or  tour-flowered.  Cor.  two-glumed,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Seed  free,  covered,  furrowed  on  one  fide, 
2.  Eleufine.  Cal.  two-valved,  four-flowered.  Cor.  two- 
glumed,  with  unequal  valves.  Capfule  membranous,  one- 
eelled,  valvelefs,  one-feeded.  Seed  globular.  It  is  by  this 
pericarp,  which  he  calls  a capfule,  but  which  feems  more 
properly  an  aril,  that  this  genus,  according  to  him,  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  the  other  known  grades.  La  Marck, 
when  he  wrote  the  alphabetical  part  of  the  French  Ency- 
clopedic Methodique,  adhered  to  the  Linncean  arrangement; 
but  afterwards  in  his  “ llluftration  des  Genres,”  adopted 
that  of  Gaertner,  retaining  under  cynofurus  only  criftatus, 
echinatus,  and  aureus,  which  Dr.  Stokes,  in  Withering’s 
arrangements,  had  fome  time  before  pronounced  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  fpecies.  After  confiderable  deliberation, 
we  have  judged  it  moft  expedient,  at  leaft  for  the  prefent, 
to  keep  the  original  genus  entire. 

* With  Bracles. 

Sp.  T.  C.  crijlatus.  Linn.  1.  Mart.  t.  Lam.  1.  Willd.- 
I.  Schreb.  Gram.  69.  tab.  8.  fig.  1.  Flor.  Dan.  tab. 
238.  Lam.  111.  tab.  47.  fig.  1.  Eng.  Bot.  316.  (Phleum 
criftatum ; Scop.  Cam.  2.  n.  81.  Gramen  pratenfe  crifta- 
tum  ; Bauh.  Pin,  3.)  “ Brates  pinnatifid.”  Linn.  “ Brae— 
tes  pinnate-diftichous,  awnlefs ; fpike  Ample,  linear.” 
Smith.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  tufted.  Stems  feveral,  a 
foot  high,  eret,  ftiff,  leafy,  naked  near  the  top,  cylindri- 
cal, ftriated,  quite  fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  acute,  even- 
furfaced; (heaths  cylindrical,  ftriated,  quite  fmooth;  fti- 
pula  fhort,  obtufe,  jagged.  Spike  obtufe,  ftiff  and  ftraight  j 
rachis  fomewhat  zig-zag,  angular,  fmooth  and  even.  Spike- 
lets  alternate,  ovate,  many-flowered,  nearly  fefiile;  calyx- 
glumes  linear,  acute,  keeled ; keel  fcabrous ; florets  alter- 
nate, a little  tumid,  fcarcely  keeled,  fcabrous  towards  the 
fummit,  mucronate ; bra&es  compofed  of  abortive  flowers, 
which  are  alternate,  compreffed-keeled,  fcabrous  on  the 
back,  acute,  fcarcely  awned.  Ray  mentions  a variety  with 
four  rows  of  fpikelets.  Smith.  Common  in  dry  paftures  in 
England,  and  other  parts  of  England.  2.  C.  echinatus. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI,  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  3.  Gaert. 
tab.  1.  Lam.  111.  PI.  47.  fig.  2.  Eng.  Bot.  1333.  (Gra~- 
men  alopecurioides  fpica  afpera ; Bauh.  Pin.  4.  Schench. 
Gram.  80.  tab.  2.  fig.  3.  D.  Barr.  Rar„  tab.  123.) 

“ Braftes  pinnated,  fpike  compound,  ovate.  Root  annual, 
fibrous,  downy.  Stems  one  or  more,  afeending,  leafy, 

cylindrical,  ftriated,  fmooth.  About  feven  inches  high. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  ovate  at  their  bafe,  acute,  fiat,  ftriated, 
roughifh  on  both  fides  ; (heaths  a little  inflated,  fomewhat 
compreffed  or  two-edged,  furrowed,  roughifli;  ftipula  lan- 
ceolate. Spike  denfe.  Spikelets  alternate,  ovate;  bractes 
confiding  of  alternate,  lanceolate,  membranous,  ribbed, 
rough  hulks,  each  tip’ped  with  a ftraight,  rough,  purple 
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awn,  various  in  length  ; calyx-glumes  equal,  thin,  beard- 
lefs  ; florets  two  or  more ; outer  glume  roughifh,  inner 
finely  fringed.  Smith.  A native  of  a fandy  foil  on  the 
foutliern  coaft  of  England,  and  other  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 3.  C.  aureus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  13.  Lam. 

6.  Willd.  2.  (Gramen  panicula  pendula  sure  a ; Bauh. 
Pin.  3.  G.  barcinonenfe ; Tourn.  323.  G.  fciurum,  Barr, 
ic.  4.)  “ Panicle  racemed  ; braftes  refembhng  fpikelets, 

pedicelled,  fafcicled,  pendulous,  awnlefs ; fpikelets  about 
three -Ho  we  red,  awned.  Root  annual.  Stems  from  four  to 
feven  inches  high,  leafy.  Leaves  about  two  lines  broad, 
fmooth.  Panicle  two  or  three  inches  long,  narrow,  filky  ; 
bradtes  pinnate,  chafFy,  yellowifh-green ; pinnte  obtufe, 
concave,  alternate.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
among  rocks.  4.  C.  falcatus.  Willd.  2.  Thunb.  Prod. 
.23.  (Melica  falx  ; Linn.  jun.  Supp.  109.  Mart.  Lam. 
Eric.  & III.)  “ Braftes  fimple,  lanceolate.”  Culm  a foot 
and  half  high,  even-furfaced.  Spike  the  length  ot  a finger, 
comprefled,  imbricated ; braftes  acuminate,  three-nerved, 
a little  longer  than  the  fpikelets,  one  to  each  fpikelet ; 
fpikelets  with  a white  edge,  pubefcent ; calyx  two-flowered, 
one  larger,  one  fmaller,  with  the  rudiment  of  another ; 
outer  glume  of  the  larger  floret  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  ciliated 
with  white  hairs,  very  obtufe,  emarginate  ; inner  one  long, 
narrow,  fmooth,  lanceolate  ; ftyles  two,  pubefcent ; fmaller 
flower  fimilar  to  the  other,  but  without  ftyles.  Found  by 
Sparman  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  younger  Lin- 
naeus found  no  ftamens  in  the  fpecimens  which  he  examined, 
but  feems  to  have  conjedured  that  the  florets  are  imperfed, 
and  that  the  fmaller  one  is  ftameniferous. 

**  Without  Br aEles. 

5.  C.  monojlachyos.  Mart.  17.  Willd.  13.  Vahl.  Symb. 
2,  20.  “ Spike  fimple  ; calyxes  awl-fhaped,  about  three- 

flowered  ; florets  awned.”  Culm  a foot  and  half  high,  up- 
right, fmooth.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  narrow.  Spike  a fpan 
long  ; rachis  convex  and  keeled  on  the  outfide ; fpikelets 
imbricated  on  the  inner  fide,  alternate,  fmooth  ; outer  ca- 
lyx-valve the  length  of  the  florets ; inner  one  fmaller  ; flo- 
rets bearded  at  the  bafe,  comprefled,  one  perfect,  another 
imperfed  and  ftameniferous,  the  third  quite  abortive ; outer 
valve  of  a’ll  the  three  awned  below  the  tip  ; awns  ftraight, 
twice  the  Fngth  of  the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
6.  C.  JUiformis.  Mart.  16.  Willd.  12.  Vahl.  Symb.  2. 
20.  “ Spike  folitary,  two-rowed  ; calyxes  awl-fhaped, 

three- flo  we  red  ; abortive  floret  awnlefs.”  Culms  creeping, 
branched,  filiform,  comprefled  at  the  bottom  ; internodes  an 
Inch  long.  Leaves  at  the  joints,  feveral  on  each  fide,  ait 
inch  and  half  long,  briftle-fhaped ; fheaths  comprefled, 
equitant,  nearly  the  fame  length  with  the  leaves,  and 
broader.  Floriferous  culms  terminal,  about  feven  inches 
long,  quite  fimple,  jointed,  with  a Angle  awl-fhaped  leaf 
towards  the  middle.  Spike  an  inch  long,  linear ; fpikelets 
fmall,  alternate,  comprefled,  fmooth ; calyx  valves  fpread- 
ing,  nearly  equal,  the  length  of  the  florets,  acute  ; florets 
ufually  three,  one  perfed,  feffile  ; another  imperfed,  fta- 
meniferous ; the  third  quite  abortive ; the  two  former  with 
an  awn  below  the  tip,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  7.  C.  unioL.  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
no.  Lam.  Enc.  3.  Mart.  7.  Willd.  n.  Thunb.  Prod. 
17-  “Spike  folitary,  two  rowed;  calyxes  many-flowered, 
mucronate  ; corollas  fhaggy  at  the  bafe.”  Quite  fmooth, 
with  the  habit  of  unioLa,  but  its  calyx  is  bivalved,  not  many- 
valved.  Spike  linear ; fpikelets  feffile,  prefled  clofe  to  the 
rachis,  alternate,  fpreading  at  the  fides,  oblique,  quite 
fmooth.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  8.  C.  pa- 
siculatus.  Willd.  j.  Thjuab.  Prod.  23.  “ Spike  compound, 
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ovate;  calyx  many-flowered;  one  glume  mucronate;  co- 
rollas hairy  at  the  bafe.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  9.  C.  Lima.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam. 
Encyc.  3.  Willd.  6.  Lcefl.  it.  41.  Cavan,  ic.  t.  61. 
tab.  91.  (Eleufine  lima;  -Lam.  111.  112S.)  “Spike  foli- 
tary ; inner  glume  of  the  calyx  placed  below  the  fpikelets 
Linn.  “ Spike  rigid  ; fpikelets  feffile,  in  two  rows,  but 
ftridly  unilateral,  about  five  flowered  ; glumes  acute 
Lam.  Root  annual.  Culms  flender,  from  five  to  feven 
inches  high.  Leaves  very  narrow,  fhorter  than  the  fheath, 
flightly  rolled  in  at  the  edges  fo  as  to  give  them  a rufh-like 
appearance.  Spike  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  oval,  fometimes 
conical,  glaucous ; fpikelets  comprefled,  awnlefs,  lower 
ones  fomewhat  peduncled  ; calyx-glumes  awl-fhaped  ; outer 
one  larger,  keeled,  roughifh  at  the  edges;  inner  one  flat. 
A native  of  Spain.  10.  C.  durus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart. 
4.  Lam.  Enc.  4.  Willd.  7.  Pollich  Pal.  n.  100.  tab.  t. 
fig.  X.  (Eleufine  dura;  Lam,  III.  1127.  Gramen  iolia- 
ceum  majus  fupinum  ; Bauh.  Prod.  19.  G.  arvenfe  poly- 
podii  panicula;  Barr.  Icon.  50.  Lolium ; Hall.  n.  14x9. 
Poa.  Scop.  n.  101.)  “ Spikelets  alternate,  feffile,  rigid,  ob- 
tufe, adpreffed,”  Linn.  Root  annual.  Culms  few,  about  three 
inches  high,  almoft  procumbent,  leafy.  Leaves  fmooth  and 
even, fcarcely  longerthan  thefheath,a  line  and  half  broad.  Spine 
eredt,  branched,  comprefled,  oval-fpaculate,  awnlefs  ; rachis 
of  the  branches  zig-zag  ; fpikelets  feffile,  alternate,  two- 
rowed,  three- flowered,  linear,  ftriated,  fmooth.  A native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  Linnaeus  thought  its  true  genus 
doubtful  ; according  to  La  Marck,  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
lolium  than  to  poa.  11.  C.  retrofexus.  Mart.  13.  Willd. 
8.  Vahl.  Symb.  2.  20.  “ Spike  compound,  fpikelets  ag- 

gregate ; calyx  two-flowered,  armed  ; florets  awnlefs.” 
Stems  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves  about  feven  inches  long, 
awl-fhaped,  fmooth.  Common  rachis  grooved,  angular; 
fpikelets  in  threes  at  each  tooth  of  the  rachis,  an  inch  long, 
linear,  fpreading  ; lateral  ones  feffile  ; middle  one  on  a fliort 
pedicel,  all  bent  back  when  old  ; there  is  fometimes  a fourth 
feffile  fpikelet  a little  above  the  others  : partial  rachis  zig- 
zag; florets  comprefled,  f*iooth.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  12.  C.  coracamis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  8.  Lam. 
Enc.  7 Willd.  14.  (Eleufine;  Gtert.  tab.  1.  IX.  Lam.  111. 
PI.  48.  fig.  T.  Gramen  dadtylon  orientale  ; Pluk.  Aim. 
174.  tab.  95.  fig.  I.  Panicum  gramineum,  five  Naatfjoni,;' 
Rumph.  A mb.  5.  203.  tab.  76.  fig.  2.  Tfjitti-pullu ; Rheed. 
Mai.  12.  X49-  tab.  78.)  “ Spikes  digitate,  incurved  ; culm 
comprefled,  eredt  ; leaves  nearly  oppofite.”  Root  annual. 
Culms  four  or  five  feet  high,  leafy,  comprefled,  fometimes  a 
little  branched.  Leaves  long,  three  lines  broad,  with  a few- 
long  diftant  hairs  juft  above  the  fheath.  Spikes  from  four  to 
fix,  an  inch  and  half  long,  about  five  lines  broad,  thick, 
fomewhat  comprefled,  at  firft  eredt;  fpikelets  numerous, 
fhort,  feffile,  four-flowered,  clofely  imbricated  in  feveral 
ranks  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  rachis.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  feeds  are  eaten  in  a fcarcity  of  rice.  13.  C. 
Jloccifolius.  Mart.  20.  Willd.  15.  Vahl.  Symb.  1.  xo.  Forfk. 
./Egypt.  21.  n.  73.  “ Spikes  linear,  ftraight;  leaves  folded 

together,  alternately  bearded  at  the  edges.”  In  habit  re* 
fembling  the  preceding  fpecies.  Spikes  alternate,  upper  one3 
in  pairs.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth  on  the  furface  ; (heaths 
not  ciliated.  A native  of  JEgypt.  14.  C.  trijkachyos.  Earn. 
Encyc.  10.  (Eleufine  ; Illuft.  11.23.)  “Spikes  ternate, 
thick,  obtufe,  eredt  ; fpikelets  feffile,  adpreffed,  about  four- 
flowered.”  Culms  three  inches  high,  comprefled,  leafy. 
Leaves  alternate,  in  two  oppofite  rows,  often  longerthan  the 
culms,  a line  and  half  broad.  Spikes  fix  or  feven  lines  long, 
four  or  five  broad,  feffile  ; fpikelets  clofe.  Found  by  Com- 
inerfon  near  Monte  Video,  ie.  C.  penicillatus.  Mart.  18. 
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Willd.  1 6.  Vahl,  Symb.  2.  21.  “Spikes  digitate  • calyx 
four-flowered,  awned  at  the  back  ; outer  petals  of  the  perfedl 
flowers  awned,  with  bearded  pencils.”  Culm  oflindrical, 
fineLy  ftreaked,  pubefcent  at  the  top.  Spikes  in  threes, 

fometimes  folitary,  on  very  Ihort  pedicels,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  bearded  at  the  bafe,  fometimes  a little  re- 
curved at  the  end  ; rachis  fomew’nat  convex  on  the  out- 
fide,  channelled  within  j {pikelets  from  the  inner  fide 
only,  feflile,  alternate,  much  crowded,  awl-fhaped,  flightly 
comprelfed,  fpreaaing  ; inner  valve  of  the  calyx  lower, 
ovate  acuminate,  almoft  tranfparent ; outer  one  three 
times  longer,  lanceolate,  attenuated,  compreffed,  keeled, 
grooved  at  the  back,  ciliated  in  a raifed  line  on  each  fide  of 
the  groove  j awn  on  the  middle  of  the  valve,  upright,  the 
length  of  the  valve  ; florets  bearded  at  the  bafe,  two  of  them 
perfeft,  outer  petal  bearded  at  the  top  with  two  pencils,  ci- 
liated with  long,  very  foft,  white’hairs  ; two  fmalier,  pro- 
bably oirly  ftameniferous ; one  of  them  avvnlefs.  A native 
of  the  Ball  Indies.  16.  C.  pafpaloides . Mart.  19.  Willd.  17. 
Vahl.  Symb.  2.  21.  tab.  27.  (Chloris  petrsea  ; Thunb.  but 
rvot  of  Swartz.)  “Spikes  digitate;  calyx  two-flowered, 
fomewhat  globular  ; exterior  valve  awned  ; florets  awnlefs.” 
Culm  a foot  high,  almoft  leaflefs.  Root-leaves  two  inches 
long,  (heathing,  linear-lanceelate,  fltarpiih  ; Iheaths  com- 
prefftd,  equitant,  twice  the  breadth  of  the  leaves.  Spikes 
five,  an  inch  and  half  long,  feflile,  woolly  at  the  bafe,  linear, 
narrow,  ferruginous,  Alining  ; fpikelets  the  fize  of  millet 
feed,  alternate,  crowded,  very  obtufe  ; outer  valve  of  the 
calyx  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  ovate,  awned  a little  below 
the  tip,  emarginate,  keeled  ; inner  one  fmalier ; outer  glumes 
of  the  corolla  keeled,  ciliated  at  the  edges  and  on  the  keel. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  17.  C.  egyptius, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  Enc.  8.  Willd.  18.  (Eleu. 
fine  cruciata  ; Lam.  III.  1123.  PI.  48.  fig.  2.  Gramen  dac- 
tylon  aegyptiacum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  7.  Theat.  no.  Tourn.521. 
Morif.  Hill.  3.  184.  § S.  tab.  3.  fig.  ).  Schench.  Gram. 
*09,  G.  ifehasmum ; Piuk.  Aim.  175-  tab.  300.  fig.  8. 
Neiem  el  Salib.  Alp.  iEgyp.  56.  tab.  43.  Gramen; 
Rumph.  Amb.  6.  tab.  4.  fig.  1.  Cavara-pulla  ; Rheed.Mal. 
52.  tab.  69.)  “ Spikes  digitate,  in  fours,  obtufe,  widely 

fpreading,  mucronate  ; calyx  mucronate;  ftem  creeping.” 
Root  annual.  Culm  from  fix  to  nine  inches  long,  afeending, 
bent  at  the  joints,  leafy.  Leaves  two  or  three  lines  broad, 
rough  at  the  edges.  Spikes  generally  four,  fometimes  five, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  thick,  compreffed,  obtufe,  with  a fmall 
point ; fpikelets  fhort,  clofe,  mucronate,  two-flowered.  A 
native  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  Obf.  La  Marck  con- 
fiders  this  fpecies  as  an  eleufine,  in  oppofition  to  Gsertner, 
who  afferts  that,  notwithstanding  the  fimtiarity  of  its  habit, 
it  mull  be  referred  to  another  genus.  May  it  not  be  jufliy 
doubted  whether  the  pericarp  on  which  Gaer.tner  lay  fo  much 
flrefs,  be  in  this  cafe  a fuffieient  generic  ditlindlion  ? 18.  C. 
uidicus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  10.  Lam.  Encyc.  to. 
Willd.  T9.  (Eleufine ; Gaert.  Lam.  111.  Pi.  48.  fig.  3.  Pa- 
nicum  compreffum  ; Forfk.  Deck  18.  Gramen  dadtyloides  ; 
Burm.  Zeyl.  106.  tab.  47.  fig.  1.  G.  vaccinum  ; Rumph. 
Amb.  6.  10.  tab.  4.  fig.  2.  Ranara-pullu  ; Rheed.Mal.  T2. 
231.  tab.  16.).  “ Spikes  digitate,  linear  ; culm  compreffed, 

declined,  with  a knot  at  the  bafe.”  Root  annual.  Culm 
fometimes  only  four  or  five  inches,  fometimes  more  than  a 
foot  long,  leafy,  commonly  with  a branch  fpringing  from 
the  knot.  Leaves  about  two  lines  broad,  in  two  rows, 
befet  with  loofe  hairs,  efpecially  about  the  fheath.  Spikes 
from  three  to  feven,  in  an  open  fafcicle  two  or  three  inches 
long,  generally  with  a folitary  fpike  below  the  fafcicle ; 
fpikelets  three  or  four-fiowtred,  fiiort,  clofe,  awnlefs,  in  two 
or  three  longitudinal  rows.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 


19. C .petlinatus.  (Lam. Encyc.  12.  C.  Eleufine  ; III.  1126.) 
“ Spikes  linear,  fomewhat  peftinate,  alternate,  in  a kind  of 
raceme  ; fpikelets  three-flowered,  fhorter  than  the  mucro- 
nate calyx.”  Leaves  three  lines  broad  or  more,  fmooth, 
Spikes  from  forty  to  fifty,  in  an  ereft  laceme  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  feflile,  alternate,  folitary  or  in  pairs  ; fmooth,  com- 
p'reffed,  diminifliing  in  length  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
lower  ones  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  long  ; fpikelets  fef- 
fiie,  in  two  rows,  alternate,  compreffed,  fmooth,  with  one  of 
their  edges  to  the.  rachis  as  in  lolium,  two  or  three-flowered. 
Found  in  the  Eafl  Indies  by  Sonnenat.  20.  C.  virgatus . 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  11.  Lam.  Enc.  13.  Willd.  20. 
(Feftuca  virgata ; Lam.  111.  Gramen  loliaceum  panicula 
e fpicis  fimplicibus  ; Brown.  Jam.  137.  G.  daftylon  ; Sloan. 
Jam.  34.  Hill.  1.  113.  tab.  70.  fig.  2.)  “Panicle  with 
Ample  branches  ; fpikelets  feflile,  about  fix-flowered  ; up- 
permoft  floret  barren  ; the  lower  ones  fomewhat  awned. ” 

1 3 Domingenfis.  “ All  the  florets  armed.”  Mart.  12. 
Jacq.  Mif.  2.  36 3.  Ic.  Rar.  1.  tab.  22.  (Bromus  capillaris  ; 
Moench.  Meth.  194  ) “ Culms  about  a foot  and  half  high, 
ereft,  leafy.  Leaves  from  two  to  four  lines  broad,  with 
loofe  hairs  on  their  upper  furface  towards  the  bafe,  and  a 
little  upon  the  fheath.  Panicle  from  five  to  feven  inches 
long,  pale  green,  fometimes  purpliAi.  Spikes  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  two  or  three  inches  long,  linear,  flender,  fome 
alternate,  others  fafcicled  or  whorled,  two  or  three  toge- 
ther at  intervals  ; fpikelets  feflile,  alternate,  almoit  two- 
rowed,  but  truly  unilateral,  very  fmall,  fmooth ; calyx- 
glumes  lanceolate,  keeled,  compreffed,  rough  at  the  back. 
A native  of  the  Eall  and  Well  Indies. 

Cynosurus  eruciformis  -,  Ait.  Mart.  Willd.  See  Pha» 
laris  eruceformis . 

Cynosurus  ceruleus  ; Linn.  & C.  fphaerocephalus  Jacq. 
&c.  See  Sesleria. 

Cynosurus  fcoparius  ; Lam.  Enc.  See  Andropogow 
polydaflylon. 

CYNOXYLON,  Americanum  folia  crajfufculo ; Pluk, 
See  Nyssa  aquatica. 

CYNOZOLOS,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  old  Greek, 
writers,  and,  from  them,  copied  by  Pliny,  and  the  Latins, 
to  exprefs  the  black  chameleon  tlnjlle,  a poifonous  plant, 
which  it  was  very  neceffary  to  dillinguifh  perfectly  from  the 
plant  called  the  white  chameleon  thi/l/e,  which  was  a fafe  and 
efculent  plant. 

CYNTHIUS,  or  Cynthus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
mountain  near  the  fea,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eallern 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Delos.  The  city  of  Delos  was  at  the 
foot  of  this  mountain,  between  which  and  the  fea,  over- 
againlt  the  ifle  of  Rhenia,  was  a theatre  of  marble.  This 
mountain  was  faid  to  be  fo  high,  that  the  Ihadow  of  it  co- 
vered the  whole  ifland;  but  modern  travellers  reprefent  it  as 
a hill  of  very  moderate  height.  Here  Latona  is  faid  to  have 
been  delivered  of  Apollo  and  Diana  ; whence  it  derived  its 
peculiar  fandlity.  It  is  one  block  of  ordinary  granite  cut 
on  the  fide  that  faces  the  city  in  regular  Heps,  enclofed  with 
a wall.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  a 
ftately  building,  with  a Mofaic  pavement,  broken  pillars, 
and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  This  mountain,  as  well 
as  the  whole  ifland,  was  contecrated  to  Apollo ; and  hence 
he,  and  alfo  Diana,  derived  the  appellation  of  Cynthian. 

CYNURA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus,  the 
territory  of  which  was  always  a fubjeft  of  difpute  between 
the  kings  of  Lacedasmon  and  thofe  of  Argos, 

CYNURIA,  a town  of  the  Argolide,  in  that  part  which 
belonged  to  Laconia,  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were 
called  Cynuri'u 
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CYNUS,  a place  of  Greece  on  the  fea-coaft,  N.E.  of 
Opuntia,  of  which  it  was  the  port. 

CYOLOCK,  in  Zoology , a name  given  to  the  Orang- 
Utang,  or  Simia  Satyrus  ; which  fee. 

CYON,  or  Cion,  a graft,  fpring,  or  fupker. 

Cyon,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

CYPiERA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Theflaly. 

CYPiETA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya. 

CYPARISSA,  a town  of  various  orthography,  fituated 
sn  that  part  of  Meflenia  which,  extending  itfelf  towards  the 
north-weft,  formed  with  the  territory  of  Elis  a gulf,  called 
the  “ gulf  of  Cy  panda.”  In  the  time  of  Paufanias,  it  had 
two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  another  of  Diana  Cyparijfia. 
It  has  been  eonje&ured,  that  this  town  took  its  name  from 
the  great  quantity  of  cyprefs  which  grew  near  it.  The 
Cypari/fa  of  Homer  is  thought  by  fome  perfons,  in  deference 
to  Strabo,  to  have  been  the  burgh  of  Lycorea,  fituated  on 
a mountain  near  Parnafius.  According  to  Paufanias,  it  was 
the  fame  town  with  Anticyra,  fituated  on  an  ifthmus,  which 
united  with  the  continent  a fmall  peninfula,  that  extended 
to  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  Anticyra  was  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  the  hellebore  which  was  fupplied  by  its  vicinity. 
This  place  is  now  called  Afprofpitia. 

CYPARISSEIS,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus  in  Mef- 
fenia,  near  the  town  of  Cyparifl'a.  Both  the  river  and  town 
are  called  Arcadia. 

CYPARISSIA,  a town  on  the  ifthmus  of  a peninfula  in 
Lacopia,  N.W.  of  Hypertebatum,  which  had  a port  in  the 
lower  part  of  a fmall  hay.  It  was  deftroyed  in  the  time  of 
Paufanias.  Near  its  ruins  was  a temple  of  Minerva  Cypa- 
rijfmn. — Alfo,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  ifle  of 
Samos. 

CYPARISSIUM  Promontorium,  a promontory  of 
the  Peloponnefus  in  Meftenia ; which  took  its  name  from 
that  of  the  town  Cypariflia.  Strabo. 

CYPARISSIUS,  a fmall  river  of  Meftenia,  fouth  of 
Aulon,  weft  of  Eleiftra ; which  received  the  Cocus.  The 
river  difcharged  itfelf  into  a fmall  gulf,  called  the  gulf  of 
Cypariflus,  or  Cyparifl'a.  The  gulf  is  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Ronchio. 

CYPARISSUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  in  the 
Phocide,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz.  and  Euftathius  near  mount 
Parnafius  and  the  town  of  Delphi. 

CYPASIS,  a town  fituated  towards  the  Hellefpont. 

CYPERELLA,  in  Botany , Mich.  See  Sch/enus. 

CYPERI  Genus  Indianum  ; Pluk.  See  S c I r P u s retro- 
f raBus. 

CYPEROIDES,  the  third  natural  order  of  monocotyle- 
donous,  hypogynous  plants  in  the  fyftem  of  Juffieu,  with 
the  following  character.  Flowers  perfedt,  or  monoicous, 
very  rarely  dioicous,  each  furnilhed  with  a chaffy  glume, 
which  fuftains  the  office  of  a calyx  ; glumes  one-flowered, 
crowded,  varioufly  difpofed  fo  as  to  form  either  fpikes  or 
fafcicles ; fometimes  empty,  probably  owing  to  the  flowers 
having  become  abortive.  Stamens  generally  three,  inferted 
under  the  piftil.  Germ  one,  l'uperior;  ftyle  one;  ftigmas 
moft  frequently  three,  fometimes  two.  Seed  one,  raked, 
or  arilled,  i.  e.  covered  with  a tunic ; in  fome  furrou»ded  by 
briilles  or  foft  hairs  fpringing  from  the  bafe.  Corculum  and 
germination  as  in  the  gramineas.  Stems  or  culms  cylindrical, 
or  triquetrous ; in  moft  without  knots,  in  a few  jointed. 
Floral  leaves  feflile ; root  and  item  ones  fheathing ; (heaths 
entire.  It  contains  the  following  genera.  I.  Flowers  mo- 
noicous.  Carex.  II.  Flowers  perfect.  Fuirena,  fchaenus, 
gahnia,  eriophorum,  feirpus,  cyperus,  thryocephalum,  kil- 


lingia,  mapania,  chryfitrix.  Ventenat  has  admitted  only 
carex,  fchaenus,  eriophorum,  feirpus,  and  cyperus. 

Cyper-oides  ; Tourn.  Mich.  Schench.  See  Carex. 

CYPERUS,  (y.v-aeipo; ; Hippoc.  Theophraf.  Dicfcor.) 
Linn,  Gen.  66.  Schreb.  93.  Willd.  112.  Gasrt.  13. 
Juft.  27.  Vent.  2.  92.  Clafs  and  order,  triandria  mono - 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamaria,  Linn.  Cyperoidea,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  a tingle  fcale  to  each  flower,  keeled,  con- 
vex, permanent,  compofing  part  of  an  imbricated  two-rowed 
fpike,  with  the  rows  oppofite  to  each  other.  Cor.  none. 
Stam.  Filaments  generally  three,  fometimes  two  or  one  ; 
anthers  oblong,  furrowed.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  very 
fmall ; ftyle  filiform,  long  ; ftigmas  three,  capillary.  Seed 
fingle,  naked,  generally  fomewhat  triangular,  acuminate, 
without  any  hairs  at  the  bafe. 

Etf.  Ch.  Flowers  imbricated  in  two  rows,  perfeft.  Co- 
rolla none.  Seed  fingle,  naked,  beardlefs. 

This  vaft  genus  is  divided  into  two  principal  feflions,  the 
firft  confiding  of  fpecies  with  a round  item,  the  others  hav- 
ing a triangular  one.  The  latter,  by  far  the  moft  nume- 
rous, are  fubdivided  according  as  their  fpikelets  are  one  or 
more,  and  feflile,  or  very  numerous  in  branched  or  com- 
pound umbel-like  panicles.  Willdenow  reckons  76  fpecies 
of  Cyperus  in  all,  but  this  is  perhaps  fcarcely  half  the  true 
number. 

I11  the  firft  fedtion  we  find  C.  minimus,  Linn,  of  which 
C.  tenellus  L.  Suppl.  103.  ( Scirpus  fetaceus  a Rottb.  tab..  1 3. 
f.  4.)  is  a variety,  and  the  very  remarkable  C.  arliculatus, 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  whofe  naked  and  jointed  ftems  are  two  or 
three  feet  high.  It  grows  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
and  the  Ealt  Indies.  See  its  figure  in  Sloane’s  Jamaica, 
t.  81.  f.  1. 

In  the  fecond  fe&ion  are  C.  longus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  67. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1309.  whofe  long  creeping  roots  are  highly 
aromatic  and  agreeable. — C.  rotundus , an  oriental  fpecies, 
whofe  round  tuberous  knobs  have  a fimilar  fragrance,  and 
are  ufed  in  Greece,  where  they  are  Hill  called  xvVeiju,  to 
keep  infedts  away  from  clothes. — C.  efculenlus , whofe  radical 
tubers  tafte  like  very  fweet  filberds,  and  are  fold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  The  plant  has  been  culti- 
vated in  our  green-houfes,  where  its  roots  increafe,  but 
never  bear  flowers.  This  is  Dulcichinum  of  Dodonreus, 
p.  ,340;  C.  e/culentus  of  Gerarde  em.  3 2.  The  Italians  call 
it  Trafi. — Above  all  the  C.  Papyrus  is  moft  remarkable,  the 
celebrated  Papyrus  of  the  ancients,  lo  called  perhaps  from 
the  Syrian  name  Baheer,  whence  alfo  our  word  paper.  This 
grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Sicily,  and  Madagafcar,  in  watery 
places.  It  has  flowered  finely  in  England,  having  been  but 
lately  brought  hither  from  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The  ftem 
is  many  feet  in  height,  and  terminated  by  a very  large  and 
compound  umbel,  or  rather  cyme,  of  innumerable  flowers. 
The  root  is  very  large  and  creeping.  Leaves  fword-fhaped, 
fheathing  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem.  The  ancient  paper,  it 
muft  b^  confefled  of  a very  rude  kind,  was  made  of  the  inner 
rind  of  the  ftem  cut  into  llrips,  and  laid  together  in  parallel 
and  tranfverfe  rows,  which  being  prefled  with  weights  ad- 
hered together.  An  ancient  manufeript,  compofed  of  fuch 
paper,  may  be  feen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  floral 
thyrfus  or  tuft  of  the  Papyrus  was  ufed  to  adorn  the  temples 
and  ftatues  of  the  gods.  Two  new  fpecies  of  Cyperus , 
found  by  Dr.  Sibtnorp,  are  figured  in  the  Flora  Graca,  and 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Smith  ; viz.  C.  como/us,  t.  44.  “ Stem 

triangular,  naked.  Umbel  leafy.  Spike)et3  linear,  very 
long.  Knobs  of  the  root  ovate,  obfeurely  zoned.” — This 
grows  in  marfhes  near  Patras,  and  has  a fragrant  root,  a 
large  and  handfome  umbel,  with  remarkably  long  linear 
fpikelets  of  a deep  fhining  brown.  C.  radicofus,  t.  45. 

“ Stem 
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« Stem  triangular,  naked.  Umbel  leafy.  Spikelets  lan- 
ceolate. Leaves  widely  fj^reading,  rigid,  recurved.” — 
Found  on  the  fandy  banks  of  the  Ryndacus,  between  Smyrna 
and  Brufa,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  Greek  iflands.  The 
roots  are  very  long,  perpendicular,  creeping,  befet  with 
frequent  knobs.  Stems  a fpan  high.  Umbel  fmall,  twice 
compound,  with  reddifh-brown  fpikelets.  Leaves  remark- 
ablyHpreading,  rigid,  recurved  at  their  points. 

Cyperus  Root,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of  a 
root  ufed  in  medicine,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
long  and  the  round  ; the  long  cyperus  is  of  our  own  growth  ; 
the  round,  when  genuine,  we  have  from  the  Eaft  Indies : 
but  what  is  ufually  fold  is  the  root  of  a baftard  kind,  com- 
jjtnon  about  our  own  ditches,  and  called  by  authors,  by- 
way of  diftin&ion  from  the  Indian  kind,  cyperus  rotundus 
uojlras. 

The  Indian  round  cyperus  is  a knobbed  root,  full  of  fmall 
fpecks  and  tubercles,  brown  on  the  outlide,  and  greyilh 
within,  of  a flightly  fweet  fmell,  and  of  an  acrid  tafte.  The 
long  cyperus  is  an  oblong  root,  covered  with  a great  number 
of  fibres,  not  eafily  broke,  of  a dufky  brown  without,  and 
a pale  bright  grey  within,  of  an  acrid  talfe,  and  very  agree- 
able fmell,  when  frefh  and  good.  The  plants  which  pro- 
duce them  both  grow  in  watery  places,  and  have  leaves  and 
flowers  in  fome  meafure  refembling  the  water-graffes,  which, 
from  their  refemblance  to  thefe,  are  called  cyperus  graffes. 
They  are  poffcffed  of  the  fame  virtues,  cure  ill-fcented 
breaths,  are  good  in  nephritic  diforders,  in  colics,  and  in 
diforders  of  the  womb.  They  are  taken  in  powder,  or  de- 
coftion. 

The  roots  of  cyperus  are  attenuants,  and  deobftruents, 
promote  urine,  and  the  rnenfes,  are  good  ftomachics,  and 
ferviceable  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  dropfy. 

CYPHANTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  the  interior  of  Laconia  ; lo  ftadia  from 
the  fea,  according  to  Paufanias. — Alfo,  a port  of  Laconia, 
in  the  Argolic  gulf,  fouth  of  Prufiae.  Although  the  town 
was  deltroyed  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  there  remained  a 
temple  of  iEfculapius,  with  a ftatue  of  this  god  in  marble. 

CYPHARA,  the  name  of  a ftrong  place  in  Theffaly, 
mentioned  by  Livy. 

CYPHER.  See  Cipher. 

CYPHI,  a term  in  the  Arabian  Pharmacy,  fignifying  a 
kind  of  cordial  perfume. 

Mithridates  gave  the  appellation  cyphi  to  the  troches 
wherewith  the  Egyptian  priefts  ufed  to  fweeten  their  gods, 
to  make  them  grant  what  they  requefted.  He  ufed  the 
fame  in  the  compofition  of  mithridate,  on  account  of  their 
efficacy  againft  poifons,  defluxions,  &c. 

The  cyphi  are  compofed  of  raifins,  or  dried  grapes,  tur- 
pentine, myrrh,  bdellium,  fpica  nardi,  caffia  lignea,  afpa- 
lathum,  faffron,  &c.  tempered  into  a mafs  with  honey  and 
a little  wine. 

CYPHIA,  in  Botany , a genus  feparated  by  Bergius  and 
Juffieu  from  Lobelia , on  account  of  its  anthers  being  all  dif- 
tind.  and  unconnected ; but  that  chara&er  proving  of  no 
importance  in  Ample  flowers,  this  alteration  has  not  been 
generally  adopted.  See  Lobelia. 

CYPHOMA,  Cyphos,  and  Cyphosis,  in  Medical 
Writers,  an  incurvation  of  the  fpine,  forming  a crookednefs 
of  the  back. 

CYPHON,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  punilhment  ufed  by 
the  Athenians ; it  was  a collar  made  of  wood,  lo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  conftrained  the  criminal,  who  had  this  punilhment 
inflided  on  him,  to  bow  down  his  head. 

CYPHONISM,  Cyphonismus,  from  which  has 
Vcl.  X. 


various  fignifications,  derived  from  y.vtpo;,  crooled,  a kind  of 
torture,  or  punilhment,  in  ufe  among  the  ancients. 

The  learned  are  at  a lofs  to  determine  what  it  was : fome 
will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom,  in  his  Life 
of  Paul  the  Hermit,  chap.  2.  which  confided  in  fmearing 
the  body  oVer  with  honey ; and  thus  expofing  the  party, 
with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm  fun,  to  invite  the  flies  and 
other  vermin  to  perfecute  him. 

CYPHOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  furnilhing  22  Ihips  for  the  liege  of 
Troy.  Steph.  Byz.  refers  to  two  places  under  this  name, 
one  in  Theffaly,  and  another  in  Perrhasbia.  He  alfo  men- 
tions a river  of  this  name. 

CYPHUS,  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  Perrhsebia.  Straba 
and  Steph.  Byz. 

Cyphus,  a village  of  Greece,  in  Perrhsebia.  Strabo. 

CYPR2EA,  in  Conchohgy,  a genus  of  univalves.  The 
Ihells  of  this  kind  are  involuted,  fubovate,  fmooth  and  ob- 
tufe  at  each  eud  ; aperture  effufe  at  each  extremity,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  Ibell,  and  dentated  each  fide. 
Animal  a Hug.  Thefe  are  the  cowry  or  gowry  of  Englifh 
collectors. 

Species. 

Exanthema.  Shell  fubturbinated,  ferruginous,  with 
whitilh  round  fpots  and  ocellations ; and  dorfal  line  fome- 
what  ramofe.  Lift.  &c. 

Native  of  the  American  and  Atlantic  fcas. 

Mappa.  Shell  fubturbinated,  and  marked  wfith  irregular 
chara&ers ; dorfal  line  ramofe.  Linn.  Porcellana  montofg , 
Rumpf.  Carte  geographique,  Argenv. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  and  African  feas,  and  is  not  a common 
fpecies. 

Arabica.  Shell  flightly  turbinated  with  irregular  cha- 
racters ; dorfal  ftripe  Ample.  Linn.  Porcellana  literata, 
Rumpf. 

Length  about  three  inches ; general  colour  whitilh,  with 
irregular  brown  marks  refembling  Arabic  characters.  In- 
habits India. 

Argus.  Shell  flightly  turbinated,  fubcylindrical,  fprin- 
kled  with  ocellated  fpcts  ; beneath  four  brown  fpots.  Linn. 
Argus,  Rumpf.  Argus  magnus,  Argenv. 

Native  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  feas. 

Testudinaria.  Shell  obtufe  and  fubcylindrical,  with 
the  extremities  deprefied.  Linn.  Tejludinaria,  Rumpf. 

Inhabits  the  Perfian  gulph. 

Stercoraria.  Shell  fomewhat  turbinated,  gibbous, 
with  livid  and  teftaceous  fpot3 ; emarginate  each  fide,  and 
flat  beneath. 

Native  of  Guinea. 

Carneola.  Shell  flightly  turbinated,  pale  with  flefh- 
coloured  bands  ; mouth  violet.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  Afiatic  ocean.  This  Iheli  is  fometimes  white, 
with  brown  bands. 

Zebra.  Shell  turbinated,  cinereous  with  brown  bands. 
Gmel. 

Native  of  India. 

Talpa.  Shell  flightly  turbinated,  fubcylindrical,  tefta- 
ceous with  pale  bands;  beneath  thickened  and  brown. 
Linn.  Talpa,  Argenv. 

Length  from  two  to  three  inches.  Native  of  India. 

Amethystea.  Shell  fubturbinated;  Tides  gibbous  and 
decorticate  ; back  violet.  Linn,  Achatina , Rumpf. 

Native  of  Madagafcar. 

Lurida.  Shell  flightly  turbinated,  lurid,  and  flightly-, 
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the  extremities  pale  yellow',  with  two  black  fpots,  Gmel. 

Souris,  Argenv. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  American 
Teas. 

Venelli.  Shell  flightly  turbinated,  fpottcd  and  marked 
with  yellowifh  dots ; the  extremities  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
throat  rufous.  Linn. 

Native  country  unknown. 

Lota.  Shell  flightly  turbinated  and  white,  with  Tubu- 
late denticles.  Linn. 

Found  in  the  Sicilian  feas. 

Fragilis.  Shell  turbinated,  ovate,  glaucous,  with  tef- 
taceous  waves,  and  pale  bands.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Gualt. 

Guttata.  Shell  thin  gibbous,  fulvous  dotted  with 
white  ; line  in  the  middle  horizontal ; beneath  white  ; teeth 
yellow.  Gmel. 

Defcribed  and  figured  by  Lifter.  The  native  place  not 
afcertained. 

Cinerea.  Shell  thin,  ventricofe,  reddifh-grey  with  paler 
bands ; mouth  white.  Gmel. 

Plumbea.  Shell  flightly  turbinated,  thin;  back  lead 
colour,  with  four  bands  varied  with  blue  and  brown,  undu- 
lated with  brownifh  at  the  margin,  and  marked  with  blue 
and  brown  lines.  Gmel. 

A rare  fpecies,  found  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

Oculata.  Shell  flightly  turbinated  ; ruffet-brown  with 
white  ocellations,  and  three  paler  bands  on  the  back. 
Linn. 

Inhabits  the  American  feas. 

Histrio.  Shell  ovate,  flightly  turbinated,  with  fub- 
livid  ocellations;  beneath  flat  and  white;  (ides  thickened, 
black,  fpotted  with  brown  ; dorfal  line  livid  ■ throat  violet. 
Gmel. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Aurantium.  Shell  fomewhat  turbinated  ; orange  with 
white  immaculate  margin.  Gmel. 

One  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  elegant  fpecies  of  its  genus, 
and  well  known  to  Englifh  collectors  under  the  title  of 
cypraea  aurora,  or  morning-dawn  cowry.  This  fpecies  was 
firlt  difcovered  by  captain  Cook  at  the  Friendly  Iflands, 
where  they  were  obferved  to  conftitute  part  of  the  finery  and 
ornaments  of  the  dreffes  worn  by  the  chiefs  and  principal 
natives.  Only  a few  fhells  of  this  fpecies  have  hitherto  been 
brought  to  Europe,  and  of  courfe  bear  a high  price. 

Ferruginosa.  Shell  thin,  elongated,  yellowifh  or 
blueifh,  with  ferruginous  fpots ; within  blue.  Gmel. 

The  native  places  of  this  and  feveral  of  the  following 
fpecies  have  not  been  hitherto  afcertained. 

Livida.  Shell  thin,  elongated,  uniformly  ftraw-colour, 
pale  yellow  or  reddifh ; beneath  dotted  with  brown  ; teeth 
fubulate.  Gmel. 

Gibba.  Shell  thin  and  gibbous;  back  clouded  and 
banded  tranfverfely.  Gmel. 

Turbinata.  Shell  turbinated,  ovate,  and  glaucous, 
with  pale  angulated  fpots.  Gmel. 

Venerea.  Shell  oblong  and  fufcous,  with  ftriped  golden 
fpots ; within  blue.  Bonann.  . 

Purpurascens.  Shell  oblong,  purplifh  ; beneath  fur- 
rounded  with  a white  line.  Gualt. 

Albida.  Shell  oblong,  whitifh ; ends  of  the  lips  fpotted 
with  fulvous.  Gualt. 

Rufescens.  Shell  oblong,  reddifh-brown,  beneath 
whitifh.  Gualt. 

Translucens.  Shell  cylindrical,  cinereous,  with  pel* 
lucid  bands.  Gualt. 


Punctulata.  Shell  cylindrical,  fragile,  white,  with 
tranfverfe  bands  of  reddifh  dots.  Gualt. 

Tigkina.  Shell  ob'cufe,  ovate,  flightly  turbinated,  with 
a longitudinal  teftaceous  hue.  ,Scba- 

Dubia.  Shell  oblong,  ferruginous,  with  paler  bands, 
Seba. 

Trifasciata.  Shell  turbinated,  thin,  blueifti-brovvn, 
with  three  yellowifh  bands  varied  with  brown  at  each  end. 
Knorr. 

A very  rare  fpecies. 

Consfurcata.  Shell  turbinated,  blueifh-white,  dotted 
and  clouded  with  brown.  Born. 

Bifasciata.  Shell  oblong,  fhaded  with  purplifh,  with 
a ftraw-coloured  band,  and  another  narrower  white  one,  and 
a brown  border.  Born. 

Length  four  inches. 

Cylindrica.  Shell  cylindrical,  above  pale  violet,  and 
fpotted  with  brown  at  the  Tides,  and  marked  at  each  end 
with  two  brown  fpots.  Born. 

Teres.  Shell  cylindrical,  milk-white,  one  fide  bordered 
and  varied  with  a few  pale  yellow  narrow  marks  ; back  with 
three  brownifh  waved  bands.  Schroet. 

Ovata.  Shell  ovate,  a little  depreffed,  one  fide  flightly 
bordered  ; back  whitifh,  with  crowded  yellowifh-brown  dots 
and  waves,  and  three  obfolete  darker  bands.  Schroet. 

Minuta.  Shell  oblong,  above  tinged  with  bloom  ; be- 
neath dotted  with  white  ; border  on  one  fide  and  teeth  of 
the  lip  white ; above  yellow  at  each  end  ; fpire  black  at  the 
tip.  Schroet. 

Sanguinolenta.  Shell  thin,  oblong,  barred  with, 
brown,  and  dotted  at  the  fides  with  red.  Martini. 

Fasciata.  Shell  turbinated,  glaucous  margined,  above 
gibbous,  with  tranfverfe  brownifh  bands ; throat  glaucous. 
Chemn. 

Regina.  Shell  gibbous,  glaucous  brown,  with  trian- 
gular teftaceous  and  whitifh  fpots,  and  three  tranfverfe  bands; 
throat  blackifh.  Seba. 

Undulata.  Shell  turbinated,  undulated  with  brownifh, 
clouded  with  pale  ochre,  and  marked  with  deeper  bands. 

* Obtufe , and  without  diJlinS  Spire, 

Ca  put  Serpentis.  Shell  triangularly  gibbous,  and 

rather  obtufe  behind.  Lift. 

Inhabits  Mauritius,  and  Nufiatella  iflands.  Length  an 
inch  and  half. 

Reticulatum.  Shell  roundifn,  gibbous,  brown,  with 
white  confluent  reticulated  eyes,  and  a white  horizontal  line 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  ; beneath  white.  Lift. 

Mauritiana.  Shell  triangularly  gibbous,  behind  de- 
prefftd  and  acute,  beneath  black.  Rumpf. 

Native  of  the  Afiatic  ifles. 

Vitellus.  Shell  livid,  with  fmall  white  fpots.  Rumpf. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  ocean. 

Mus.  Shell  retufe,  gibbous,  cinereous,  with  a longi- 
tudinal brown  band ; teeth  of  the  aperture  blackifh. 
Rumpf. 

Native  of  the  American  and  Mediterranean  feas.  This 
fhell  is  folid  and  flightly  gibbous. 

Tigris.  Shell  ovate,  obtule  behind  and  rounded  before, 
ferruginous,  with  deep  brown  fpots,  and  a yellowifh  longi- 
tudinal dorfal  line.  Lift. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  and  Afiatic  ocean. 

Flammea.  Shell  ovate,  obtufe  behind,  and  rounded 
before  with  waved  yellow  fpots.  Valenti. 

A rare  fpecies ; the  native  place  unknown. 

Outacea.  Shell  ovate,  olive,  clouded  with  yellow,  and 
% fpotted 
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fpotted  with  brown  ; beneath  flat,  pale  brown ; within 
bhieifh  ; teeth  of  the  lip  white.  Martini. 

F^eminea.  Shell  ovate,  very  thin,  white,  with  greenifh- 
yellow  dots  difpofcd  in  rows  ; within  violet.  Lift. 

Lynx.  Shell  oblong-ovate  with  brown  dots  and  a yellow- 
ifli  line ; the  hind  part  rather  acute,  with  a rufous  mouth. 

Lift. 

Isabella.  Shell  fubcylindrical,  with  pale  yellow  extre- 
mities. Lift. 

Native  of  Madagafcar. 

Ambigua.  Shell  pyriform,  dulky  with  paler  clouds  and 
fpots.  Seba. 

Scurra.  Shell  ovate-oblong,  beneath  flat,  yellowifh 
with  greenilh  and  livid  confluent  drops;  the  fidts  varied 
with  fcattered  brown  dots.  Martini. 

Native  of  India. 

-x*  Umbilicate,  or  perforated. 

Onyx.  Shell  beneath  brown,  above  whitifh.  Rumpf. 

A lmall  fliell  found  in  the  Afiatic  feas. 

Clandestina.  Shell  with  very  fine  tranfverfe  lines, 
fome  concurrent.  Gmei. 

Native  of  India. 

Succincta.  Interior  lip  rounded  at  each  extremity. 
Linn. 

Ziczac.  Shell  beneath  pale  yellow  with  brown  dots, 
and  two  fpots  of  the  fame  at  the  extremities.  Lift. 

Hirundo.  Shell  above  blueiih,  the  extremities  marked 
with  two  brown  fpots.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  Maldiva  iflands. 

Asellus.  Shell  white,  with  three  fufcous  bands. 
Linn.  Afellus,  Rumpf. 

Erronea.  Shell  with  an  equal  teftaceous  fpot. 
Linn. 

Ursellus.  Shell  oblong  white,  above  fmooth  varied 
with  brown,  and  marked  with  two  brown  dots  at  the  umbi- 
licus or  perforation.  Linn. 

Pyrum.  Shell  pale  brown  with  paler  bands  and  ochra- 
ceous  fpots,  beneath  and  at  the  fides  fulvous,  within  blue. 
Gualt. 

Maculosa.  Shell  narrow,  long,  with  flefh-coloured 
fpots,  above  varied  with  pale  fulvous  and  glaucous  fpots, 
the  fides?  chefnut.  Bonan. 

Pulla.  Shell  thin,  with  the  fides  ruflet-brown  ; above 
white  or  pale  brown  with  tranfverfe  bands  or  a paler  hori- 
zontal line.  Martini. 

Indica.  Shell  cylindrical,  marked  above  with  charac- 
ters, ocellations,  and  a pale  horizontal  line ; the  fides 
bloom  coloured,  dotted  with  black;  teeth  of  the  lip  brown. 
Rumpf. 

Ovum.  Shell  thin,  oblong,  olivaceous,  with  fcattered 
ferruginous  fpots ; beneath  white.  Mart. 

Felina.  Shell  oblong,  narrow,  plumbeous  with  ferru- 
ginous dots  and  fpots,  and  paler  bands  marked  at  each  end 
with  two  brown  fpots.  Seba. 

Atomaria.  Shell  oblong,  fnowy  dotted  with  brown; 
each  end  marked  with  two  dulky  dots.  Martini. 

Nebulosa.  Shell  oblong,  gibbous,  brown  with  chefnut 
fpots.  Lifter. 

Ochroleuca.  Shell  thin,  ochraceous  with  paler  fpots. 
Bonan. 

Stellata.  Shell  thin,  cinereous  dotted  with  brown, 
and  marked  with  tranfverfe  elevated  ftrise.  Bonan. 

Fulva.  Shell  folid,  oblong,  fulvous  with  brown  fpots 
difpofed  in  rows,  and  two  dulky  bands;  the  fides  and  under 
furface  fsffron.  Gualt. 

Leucostoma.  Shell  oblong,  gibbous,  clouded  with 
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brown  and  blue,  the  fides  fpotted  with  black;  mouth  white; 
Gualt. 

Lutea.  Shell  brownifh  with  two  white  bands,  beneath 
pale  yellow  dotted  with  brown.  Gronov. 

Zonaria.  Shell  ovate,  fmoothilh,  yellowiftr  with  four 
brown  lunules.  Chemn, 

Inhabits  the  fliores  of  Guinea,  and  is  very  rare. 

* * * Margined. 

Cri^raria.  Shell  umbilicate,  pale  yellow  with  round 
white  fpots.  Linn. — Argus  minor.  Argenv. 

Moneta.  Shell  whitilh,  with  nodulous  margin.  Linn. 
Moneta  Congo,  Argenv.  Moneta  nigritarum,  Lift.  Tho- 
racicuin  vulgar e,  Rumpf. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  iEthiopic,  and 
Indian  feas.  This  is  the  fpecies  which  is  fifhed  up  in  vaft 
numbers  by  the  negro  females,  three  days  before  or  after 
the  full  moon,  and  is  ufed  by  the  native  blacks  in  many 
parts  inftead  of  money. 

Annulus.  Shell  furrounded  on  the  back  with  a yellow 
ring.  Rumpf. 

Inhabits  Alia. 

Caurica.  Shell  with  gibbous,  unequal,  whitifh  mar- 
gin, dotted  with  brown,  the  back  marked  with  teftaceous 
clouds.  Lift. 

Erosa.  Shell  with  a jagged  margin,  yellow  dotted 
with  white,  the  fides  with  a brownifh  fpot.  Lift. 

Found  in  the  Mauritius  and  Afcenlion  iflands. 

Derosa.  Shell  with  a jagged  margin  ; flefh  colour,  with 
a greenifli  back  marked  with  lulvous  dots,  the  fides  dotted 
with  brown.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Flaveola.  Shell  with  a jagged  margin,  yellow  dotted 
with  white  ; the  fides  marked  with  fcattered  obfolete  brown 
dots.  Linn. 

Spurca.  Shell  (lightly  margined ; yellow,  with  deeper 
fpecks,  the  fides  dotted  with  brown.  Linn. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Oblonga.  Shell  oblong  ovate,  above  blueifh  dotted,, 
and  fpotted  with  brown  ; beneath,  and  at  the  fides  white- 
Born. 

Stolida.  Shell  cinereous,  variegated  with  teftaceous. 
Linn. 

Length  an  inch  and  a half.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Am- 
boyna. 

Helveola.  Shell  triangularly  gibbous,  dotted  with 
white,  jagged  behind,  beneath  yellow  and  immaculate. 
Lifter. 

Ocellata.  Shell  flightiy  margined,  pale  yellow,  with 
black  eyes.  Lift. 

Poraria.  Shell  pale  violet  dotted  with  white. 
Born. 

Pediculus.  Shell  with  numerous  tranfverfe  furrows* 
fome  furcated.  Linn.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  See. 

A fmall  fliell  found  on  moft  fea  coafls. 

Nucleus.  Shell  margined  each  fide,  flightiy  produced 
and  rugged,  with  raifed  tubercles  above.  Lift. 

Madagascariensis.  Shell  whitifh,  and  produced  each 
fide ; the  back  tubercuiated  and  marked  tranfverfely  with 
waved  ftrios.  Lift. 

Staph YLAtA.  Shell  fomewhat  produced,  with  elevated 
dots,  and  without  ftrias ; the  extremities  pale  yellow. 
Argenv. 

Cicercula.  Shell  produced  each  fide,  and  fprinkled 
with  raifed  dots.  Lift. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas. 

5 A z Globulus, 
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Globulus.  Shell  produced  each  fide  and  fmooth. 
Rumpf. 

Inhabits  Amboyna. 

Affinis.  Shell  oblong,  flightly  produced,  fmooth, 
yellow,  ocellate  each  fide  before.  Knorr. 

Refembtes  the  lalt,  but  is  more  oblong. 

ShyALiNA.  Shell  thin,  oblong,  white,  with  ferrugi- 
nous dots  and  ipots.  Lift. 

Fimbriata.  Shell  white,  or  grey,  with  obfolcte  ferru- 
ginous Ipots,  and  tranfverfe  bands;  lips  of  the  mouth 
marked  with  violet  fpots.  Martini. 

Crujnta.  Shell  gibbous,  above  blueifh,  with  rufous 
dots  ; beneath  and  at  the  fidcs  white  ; lips  citron.  Guelt. 

Rubiginosa.  Shell  oblong,  white,  within  violet ; back 
with  a ferruginous  blotch  ; each  end  marked  with  two 
pale  yellow  fpots  ; teeth  of  the  lips  yeliowifh.  Martini. 

Miliaris.  Shell  thin,  fhort,  yeliowifh  green,  with 
milk-white  ocellations,  and  a lateral  horizontal  line. 
Lift. 

Acicularis.  Shell  folid,  above  yeliowifh,  dotted  with 
brown,  and  marked  with  a pale  horizontal  line  ; beneath 
milk-white,  with  impreffcd  dots  at  the  margin.  Martini. 

Crassa.  Shell  thick,  yeliowifh,  with  three  whitifh 
bands ; mouth  blueifh.  Lift. 

Vinosa.  Shell  above  white,  with  a claret  ftain,  and 
marked  with  purphfh  eyes,  furrounded  with  a black  circle, 
and  an  horizontal  white  line  ; within  blue.  Bonan. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Angustata.  Shell  narrow,  brown,  with  reddifh  fpots 
at  the  lides.  Gualt. 

Si m i li s.  Shell . oblong,  gibbous,  yeliowifh,  dotted 

with  white,  and  marked  at  the  margin  with  a black  fpot. 
Gualt. 

Striata.  Shell  convex,  blueifh-white,  dotted  with 
brown  ; beneath  yellow,  ftriated  on  one  fide.  Gualt. 

Chinensis.  Shell  oblong,  folid,  variegated,  with  orange 
lips.  Argenv. 

Pusilla.  Shell  blueifh,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  tri- 
fafeiated.  Argenv. 

CYPRESS.  See  Cupressus. 

Cypress,  Summer.  See  Chenopodium. 
CYPRESSETA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Gaul, 
between  Avenio  and  Araufio,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine.  M.  d’Anville  fuggefts  that  it  was  fituated  to- 
wards the  bridge  of  Sorgue. 

CYPRIiE  Insult,  three  barren  iflands  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  placed  near  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

CYPRIAN,  Abraham,  in  Biography,  born  at  Amfter- 
dam  about  the  year  1656,  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
knowledge  in  medicine  from  his  father,  who  pradifed  fur- 
gery  in  that  city.  At  a proper  age  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  was  created  dodorin  medicine  in  1680.  Having  pradifed 
medicine  and  furgery  for  twelve  years  at  Amfterdam,  he  was 
called  thence  to  take  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Franekcr.  In 
1 700  he  publifhed  an  account  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  taken 
from  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  where  it  had  lain,  before 
-the  parts  apofthemated,  twenty-one  months.  The  woman 
recovered,  but  dying  fome  years  after,  and  opportunity  being 
given  to  Cyprian  to  difled  the  body,  he  difeovered  the  part 
in  which  the  foetus  had  been  detained.  Cyprian  is  faid  to 
have  been  very  fkilful  and  fuccefsful  in  cutting  for  the  ftone, 
having  performed  the  operation,  it  is  faid,  on  no  fewer 
than  1400  perfons.  In  1724  was  publifhed,  in  quarto, 
Cyftitomia  Hypogaftrica,  '.n  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  metho.d  of  operating.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy  Did. 

Hift* 

CYPRIANUS,  Thascius  CjECilius,  was  a native  of 
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Africa,  and  as  fome  fay  of  Carthage,  where  he  was  bifhop 
in  the  third  century.  He  Was  born,  probably,  before  the 
end  of  the  fecond  century,  and  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  with  great  applaufe.  Sufch 
was  his  reputation  in  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion,  that  his 
fchool  was  frequented  by  a great  number  of  young  perfons, 
who  had  any  fortune,  and  who  intended  to  be  magiftrates 
?nd  judges,  or  to  appear  as  pleaders  at  the  bar.  Fie  was 
not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  rules  of 
eloquence,  but  he  was  alfo  eloquent  himfelf : and  very  pro- 
bably compofed  for  others  arguments  or  pleadings,  ha- 
rangues or  panegyrics,  or  fuch  other  difeourfes,  for  which 
he  received  an  adequate  recompence  ; and  he  thus  acquired 
net  only  a competence,  but  a coniiderable  degree  of  afflu- 
ence. Upon  his  converfion  to  Chriilianity  about  the  year 
246,  in  confequence  of  the  inftrudion  of  Cascilius,  a pref- 
byter  of  Carthage,  whofe  name  he  afterwards  affumed,  he 
fold  his  eftate  and  diftributed  the  produce  of  it  among  the 
poor.  Soon  after  his  converfion,  probably  in  the  year  247, 
he  was  made  prefbyter,  and  in  the  following  year  bifhop,  of 
Carthage.  Such  are  the  dates  affigned  to  thefe  events  by 
bifhop  Pearfon.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
was  baptized  in  the  year  244  or  245,  and  advanced  to  the 
epifeopate  in  248  or  249.  His  advancement,  whatever  was 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place,  was  an  honour  which  he 
accepted  with  great  reludance,  at  the  general  and  earned  de- 
fire of  the  people  of  Carthage,  though  his  election  was  ©p- 
pofed  by  feveral  prefbyters  of  that  church,  who  afterwards 
gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Decian  perfecution,  A.  D.  250,  he  became  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  heathen  people ; and  they  often 
clamoroufly  demanded  in  the  theatre,  and  other  public 
places,  that  he  fhould  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  This  treat- 
ment conftrained  him  to  retire  to  forre  place  of  fafety, 
where  he  continued  about  14  months,  and  where  he  was  dili- 
gently employed  in  writing  thofe  epiftles,  many  of  which 
are  ftill  extant.  As  the  place  of  his  abode  was  unknown, 
fo  that  the  hoftile  government  was  not  able  to  find  him,  he 
was  proferibed,  and  proclamation  was  made  at  Carthage, 
that  if  any  one  had  any  goods  of  Cascilius  Cyprian,  bifhop 
of  the  Chriftians,  he  fhould  difeover  them.  When  the  heat 
of  the  perfecution  abated,  in  the  year  251,  Cyprian  re- 
turned to  Carthage  ; and  refuming  the  exercife  of  his  epif- 
copal  office,  he  held  feveral  councils,  two  of  which  regu- 
lated the  treatment  of  thofe  who  had  lapfed  in  the  perfecu- 
tion ; and  others  were  engaged  in  fettling  the  queftion  con- 
cerning the  baptifm  of  heretics ; with  regard  to  which 
Cyprian  was  of  opinion,  that  all  baptifm  out  of  the  catho- 
lic church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  they  who  had  re- 
ceived fuch  baptifm  only,  ought  to  be  baptized  when  they 
came  over  from  heretics  to  the  church.  In  one  of  thefe 
councils  there  were  prefent  85  or  87  bifhops,  befides  pref- 
byters and  others.  It  was  held  in  256,  and  its  ads  are  ftill 
extant.  About  this  time  a peftilential  diftemper  wafted 
the  Roman  empire,  and  extended  its  deftrudive  ravages  to 
Carthage.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  calamity,  Cy- 
prian was  indefatigable  in  the  duties  of  his  fundion  ; and 
exerted  himfelf  by  his  difeourfes  and  influence  in  recom- 
mending compaffion  and  liberality  to  thofe  who  were  dif- 
treffed.  On  another  occafion,  the  virtue  of  Cyprian  and 
of  the  people  under  bis  care,  was  eminently  confpicuous. 
Several  Chriftians  were  carried  captives  by  fome  barbarous 
people  of  Africa,  who  made  inroads  into  Numidia ; for 
whofe  relief  and  redemption  Cyprian  promoted  a colledion, 
and  raifed  a confiderable  fum  of  money,  which  was  diftri- 
buted for  this  purpofe.  His  diftinguiffled  charader,  how- 
ever, was  no  fecurity  againft  the  violence  of  bis  enemies. 

1 When 
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When  the  emperor  Valerian  became  a perfecutor  of  the 
Chriftians,  Cyprian  was  apprehended  ; and  having  made  an 
lindifguifed  conftflion  of  the  Chriftian  faith  before  the  pro- 
conful Paternus,  avouching  himfelf,  upon  examination,  to 
be  a Chriftian  and  a bithop,  and  declaring  that  ne  knew  no 
other  gods,  befides  the  one  true  God,  who  made  the  heaven, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  fea,  and  all  things  therein  ; he  was 
banifhed  to  Curubis  in  the  year  257.  On  this  occafion  he  had 
many  fedow  i'ufferers,  feveral  of  whom  were  fent  to  the  mines, 
as  we  learn  from  a letter  of  Cyprian,  written  during  his  exile. 
When  Galerius  Maximus  fucceeded  Paterwus  as  procon- 
ful  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was  recalled  from  banifhment  5 and 
reftored  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  gardens,  or  country-houfe, 
near  Carthage,  which  he  had  previoufly  fold  for  a ium 
of  money  that  had  been  diftributed  by  him  among  the  poor. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
proconful  at  Utica,  about  40  miles  diftant  from  Carthage  ; 
but  having  reafon  to  apprehend  a fentence  of  condemna- 
tion, and  being  defirous  of  dying  in  the  prefence  of  his  own 
people,  he  abfented  himfelf  from  his  country  refidence.  and 
retired  into  feme  place  of  concealment.  Upon  the  procon- 
ful’s  return  to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came  back  to  his  gardens, 
where  he  was  vifited  by  feveral  citizens  of  rank,  who  ad- 
vifed  him  to  feek  fome  retreat,  in  which  he  might  be  fe- 
cure  from  the  malignity  of  his  enemies.  Cyprian,  how- 
ever, was  fully  prepared  for  the  event  that  awaited  him  ; 
and  being  apprehended  by  a band  of  foldiers  commiffioned 
by  the  proconful  for  this  purpofe,  he  attended  them  to  the 
palace  at  Sextii,  about  6 miles  from  Carthage.  Refufing 
to  facrifice  at  the  command  of  Galerius,  the  proconful, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  charged  him  with  being  an 
enemy  to  the  gods,  and  a feducer  of  the  people,  and  then 
pronounced  fentence  that  he  ftiould  be  beheaded ; upon 
which  Cyprian  faid  “ God  be  thanked,”  and  he  was  then 
led  away  to  an  adjacent  field,  encompaffed  with  trees,  the 
boughs  of  which  were  loaded  with  fpeftators,  where  he 
calmly  fubmitted  to  the  execution  of  the  proconful’s  fen- 
tence, September  14,  A.  D.  258.  The  whole  tenor  of 
Cyprian’s  life  after  his  converfion,  which  was  peaceable, 
charitable,  and  beneficial  to  men  of  every  character  in  dif- 
trefs,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  he  appeared 
to  be  undaunted,  ready,  and  willing,  without  feeking  it, 
afford  a very  valuable  teftimony  in  behalf  of  the  truth  and 
excellence  of  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  His 
character  was  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  by  pofterity,  that  the  day  of  his  martyrdom 
was  obferved  as  a feftival  not  only  at  Carthage,  but  aifo  in 
other  places  both  in  and  out  of  Africa.  His  works  confift 
of  treatifes  on  a variety  of  fubje&s,  and  of  Epiftles.  Cave. 
Le  Ckrc.  Lardner. 

CYP MANUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Ariftotle 
to  the  carp.  He  alfo  called  it  cyprinus ; and  Athenaeus, 
Oppian,  and  many  other  writers,  ufe  indifferently  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  words. 

CYPRINE,  in  Mythology,  a furname  of  Venus,  becaufe 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus  was  confecrated  to  her. 

CYPRINOIDES,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Clupea  ,• 
which  fee. 

■ CYPRINUS,  a genus  of  the  abdominal  kind,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  the  mouth  fmall  and  deftitute  of  teeth  : 
the  gill  membrane  with  about  three  rays  ; the  body  fmooth 
and  generally  whitilh  : ventral  fins  often  containing  nine 
rays. 

Moft  of  the  fpecies  feed  on  worms,  infefts,  fmaller  fifh, 
feeds,  and  earth,  ufuallv  fpawn  about  April  or  May,  and  are 
generally  confidered  as  palatable  and  wholefome  food. 
Some  are  of  the  migratory  kind,  inhabiting  both  the  frefh 
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and  fait  waters,  while  others  remain  in  frefh  waters  through- 
out the  year. 

Species. 

Barbus.  Anal  fin  with  feven  rays  ; beards  of  the  mouth 
four;  fecond  ray  of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  ferrated  both  fides. 
Linn.  Donov.  Brit,  fifties. 

A common  inhabitant  of  moft  frefh  waters  in  Europe, 
and  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fpecies  of  carp  by 
the  upper  jaw  being  advanced  far  beyond  the  lower,  and  in 
having  four  appendant  beards  from  which  the  appropriate 
name  of  barbus,  Angl.  Barbel,  is  derived.  This  fifh  during 
fummer  prefers  the  rapid  currents  and  (hallows  of  rivers, 
and  retires  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  more  ft  ill  and 
deeper  places.  They  fubfift  chiefly  on  worms,  fmall  fi flies, 
and  aquatic  infefts,  and  live  in  focieties.  Sometimes  thefe 
fifties  grow  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  we  have 
inftances  on  record  of  their  attaining  to  a much  larger  fize 
in  fome  rivers  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Vide  Dor.ov.  Brit, 
fifties. 

Carpio.  Anal  fin  nine-rayed;  beards  four ; fecond  ray  of 
the  dorfal  fin  ferrated  behind.  Linn.  Carp,  Willugh. 
Donov.  Brit,  fifties.  See. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  this  fifh,  one  having 
half  the  body  covered  with  feales,  four  times  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  common  fort,  and  the  other  having  the  body  deftitute 
of  feales.  Thefe  fifh  inhabit  the  flow  and  ftagnant  waters  of 
Europe  and  Perfia,  and  according  to  popular  report  were  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  year  1514.  The  ufual  length 
of  the  carp  in  our  own  country  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  but  in 
warmer  climates  it  often  arrives  at  the  length  of  two  or  three 
feet  or  even  more.  Its  general  colour  is  yellowifh  olive, 
much  deeper,  or  browner  on  the  back,  and  accompanied  with 
a (lightly  gilded  tinge  on  the  fides ; the  fins  violet  brown, 
except  the  anal  which  is  tinged  with  reddifh. 

The  ufual  food  of  the  carp  confift  of  worms  and  aquatic 
infefls,  or  when  in  a courfe  of  fattening  for  the  table, 
bread  and  milk.  It  is  an  extremely  prolific  fifh,  and  the; 
quantity  of  roe  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  faid  fometimes  to  exceed 
the  weight  of  the  emptied  fifh  itfelf.  This  fifh  is  known 
to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  to  live  to  a vaft  age, 
even  to  that  of  100  or  150  years,  and  fome  writers  fcruple 
not  to  affirm  to  the  age  of  200  years. 

The  fale  of  carp  conftitutes  a part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  Pruffia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburgh, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Mecklenburgh,  and  Elolftein,  in  all  which 
countries  the  cultivation  of  the  carp  is  for  this  reafon  re- 
garded with  particular  attention. 

Gobio.  Anal  fin  fi-rayed;  cirri  two.  Linn.  Gudgeon, 
Will.  Penn.  Donov.  Brit,  fifties,  &c. 

Inhabits  gentle  ftreams  and  lakes  of  northern  Europe  : is 
tenacious  of  life  and  remarkably  fertile.  The  length  of  this 
fifh  is  about  10  inches  at  the  utmoft,  or  rarely  exceeding 
feven  or  eight,  and  its  principal  food  confifts  of  herbs,  worms, 
infefts,  and  the  fry  of  other  fifh.  The  colours  vary  accord- 
ing to  its  age,  or  the  nature  of  the  waters  in  which  it  lives. 

Tinca.  Anal  fin,  with  about  11  rays;  tail  entire  ; body 
mucous ; cirri  two.  Linn.  Tench.  Penn.  Donov.  Brit, 
fifties,  See. 

'This  fifh  appears  to  be  a native  of  moft  parts  of  the  globe, 
inhabiting  chiefly  large  ftagnant  waters  with  a muddy  bottom, 
and  varying  much  in  the  tinge  of  its  colours  according  to 
the  fituation  in  which  it  refides.  Its  general  length  is  about 
12  or  14  inches,  but  grows  fometimes  to  the  length  of  two 
or  three  feet.  The  ufual  colour  is  a deep  blackifh  olive 
gloffed  with  gold,  the  fides  and  abdomen  yellower,  belly 
white,  and  the  fins  dirty  violaceous.  The  leaks  are  very 
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fmall  and  clofely  affixed  to  the  flcin.  The  head  is  rather 
large,  the  eyes  fma’il,  and  on  each  fide  the  mouth  is  fituated 
a fmall  beard.  The  flelh  is  white  and  foft,  though  well  fla- 
voured. 

The  fuppofed  variety  Cyprinus  Tinea  auratus  of  Bloch  is 
a very  beautiful  fifh,  and  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  colour  is  a rich  orange  yellow  variegated  with 
fmall  black  fpots;  fins  thin,  tranfparent,  and  of  a bright  red 
colour;  and  the  head  rather  fmaller  than  the  common  tench. 
It  is  found  in  a Hate  of  nature  in  Silefiaand  Bohemia,  and  is 
from  thence  tranfplanted  into  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
kept  as  an  ornamental  fifh  in  the  waters  of  gardens  and 
pleafu re- grounds.  Like  the  common  carp  this  fifh  delights 
in  warmth,  and  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 

Bynni.  Dorfal  fin  with  13  rays,  the  third  thick  and  horny  ; 
tail  linear  and  bifid,  cirri  four.  Linn.  Fotfk. 

Length  about  12  inches;  fliape  oblong,  with  the  head 
rather  compreffed  ; back  and  abdomen  Hoping  ; colour  fil- 
very  ; lateral  line  curving  upwards  ; anal  and  cordal  fin  red, 
with  the  bafe  white;  the  reft  whitifh  with  a thickifh  dull- 
red  margin.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  Nile.  The 
Egyptians  know  it  by  the  name  of  Bynni,  and  efteem  it  an 
excellent  fifh  for  the  table. 

Bulatmai.  Anal  fin  eight-rayed  ; fecond  ray  of  the 
dorfal  fin  very  large,  and  not  ferrated  ; cirri  four.  Gmei. 

Inhabits  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  is  a rare  fpecies.  Its  fize  is 
that  of  a common  carp  ; the  colour  fteel  blue  with  a glois  of 
gold  beneath,  inclining  to  a filvery  call  ; feales  middle  fize  ; 
head  oblong,  brownilh  above  ; lateral  line  ftraight ; dorfal 
fin  blackifh;  pedtorai  greyifh  with  reddifh  tips;  ventral 
white  at  the  bafe,  and  red  at  the  tip  ; anal  red,  with  whitifh 
bafe  ; tad  reddifh  brown  and  furcated. 

Capoeta.  Anal  fin  nine-rayed  : third  ray  of  the  dorfal 
and  anal  fin  very  long,  the  former  ferrated  downwards ; cirri 
two.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  afeends  rivers  in  the  winter; 
its  length  is  about  12  inches,  the  body  comprefTed  and  ob- 
long, feales  rounded,  moderate,  fmootb,  ftriated,  filvery 
dotted  with  brown,  tbofe  on  the  belly  fmaller  and  white. 

Mursa.  Anal  fin  feven-rayed,  the  firft  very  long  ; third 
ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  long,  thick  ferrated  backwards  beyond 
the  middle  ; cirri  four.  Gulden!!. 

About  1 2 inches  long  ; its  habit  refembles  that  of  a pike  j 
colour  olive  gilded,  fhaded  above  with  dufky : abdomen 
white  ; anal  and  ventral  fins  white,  fpotted  on  the  upper  part 
with  brown  ; the  reft  of  the  fins  brown.  Inhabits  the  Caf- 
pian fea. 

Capito.  Cirri  four ; third  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  ferrated 
behind  ; fides  and  lower  fins  whitifh . Guldenftadt. 

Much  allied  to  the  barbel,  but  rather  more  compreffed, 
and  with  a longer  and  broader  head  in  proportion  ; fnout 
more  obtufe  ; beards  longer,  and  eyes  larger  ; and  the  dorfal 
tin  fituated  lower  than  in  the  barbel.  Found  in  rivers  run- 
ning into  the  Cafpian  fea,  particularly  the  Cyrus. 

* Tail  nearly  even  at  the  end. 

CIarassius.  Anal  fin  io-rayed;  lateral  line  ftraight. 
Linn.  Crucian  carp. 

Length  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  of  a deep  form,  very 
thick,  colour  deep  olivaceous  yellow  with  a flight  filvery 
tinge  on  the  abdomen  ; fins  dull  violet ; the  tail  flightly  lu- 
nated  with  obtufe  lobes.  This  is  a native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  inhabits  ponds  and  large  ftagnant  waters  The 
Crucian  carp  is  confidered  as  a coarfe  fifh  for  the  table  in  this 
country. 

Cephalus.  Anal  fin  eleven-rayed ; body  nearly  cylin- 
drical. Gmel.  7 


Inhabits  frefh  waters  of  Europe,  frequents  deep  holes  of 
rivers,  and  is  very  fhy  ; its  principal  food  confifts  of  worms 
and  infefts.  Grows  to  the  weight  of  five  or  fix  pounds. 

Gibelio.  Dorfal  fin  with  twenty  rays:  tail  lunulate. 
Bloch. 

Native  of  Germany  and  other  midland  parts  of  Europe, 
inhabiting  lakes  and  rivers,  and  feldom  exceeding  eight  or 
ten  ounces  in  weight.  The  body  is  broad,  and  elongated, 
above  blueilh,  the  fides  dull,  beneath  filvery,  and  the  feales 
large  ; it  is  very  fertile,  and  tenacious  of  life,  and  from  its 
habits  is  an  eafy  prey  to  ducks  and  water-fowl. 

Sericeus.  Dorfal  fin  with  ten  rays;  anal  eleven  ; tail 
reddifh  brown.  Gmel. 

Found  in  great  abundance  in  the  flow  and  ftagnant  waters 
of  Dauuria.  This  is  a fmall  fpecies  meafuring  an  inch  and 
a half  in  length  ; the  body  fiiaped  like  the  Crucian  carp  ; 
the  colour  filvery  blueifh  or  pale  violet,  with  a broad  greenifh- 
blue  ftripe  each  fide,  and  pale  rofy  abdomen. 

*'**  Tail  quadripartite. 

Quadrilobus.  Sanguineous;  fins  rofy;  tail  four-lob- 
ed.  Cepede. 

Defcribed  and  figured  by  Cepede  as  a fpecies  ; this  kind 
may  however  prove  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  following. 

****  Tail  tripartite. 

Auratus.  Anal-fin  double.  Gmel.,  See. 

This  beautiful  fifh  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
China,  and  is  particularly  found  in  the  province  of  Kiang, 
where  it  exifts  in  a natural  ftate  in  a large  lake  fituated  near 
a mountain  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  town  of  Tchanghou. 
From  this  fpot  it  is  difperfed  into  all  parts  of  that  extenfive 
empire,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  elegant  orna- 
ments which  can  be  introduced  into  the  gardens  and  houfes 
of  perfons  of  diftinftion.  The  Chinefe  ladies  in  particular 
are  faid  to  fpare  no  pains  in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful 
animal. 

No  fifh  is  fubjed!  to  fo  many  variations  in  its  domeftic  or 
cultivated  ftate  as  the  gold  filh.  The  moft  general  colour 
is  a rich  and  fplendid  golden  hue,  tinged  with  fcarlet  above 
and  filvery  beneath  ; in  fome  the  back  is  marked  with  large 
patches  of  black  or  blue,  or  fometimes  the  whole  back  is 
uniformly  tinged  with  a dufky  hue.  The  back  fin  is  occa- 
fionally  wanting,  or  confiding  only  of  a few  rays,  and  the 
tail  varies  extremely  in  its  general  form. 

The  gold  fifh  has  long  been  a favourite  in  this  country, 
and  breeds  in  our  climate  with  almoft  equal  facility  with  the 
carp.  In  a domefticated  ftate  it  is  fed  with  bread  crumbs, 
fmall  worms,  and  aquatic  fnails,  or  the  yolk  of  eggs  dried 
and  powdered.  Thefe  fifties  ought  not  to  be  expofed  to  fe- 
vere  cold  ; they  mud  alfo  be  fupplied  with  a change  of  wa- 
ter, and  fhould  be  kept  in  veffcls  of  fuffieient  width  to  per- 
mit a free  accefs  of  air,  and  yet  fo  formed  by  curving  in- 
wards at  the  edges  as  to  prevent  the  fifh  from  efcaping. 

The  gold  fifh  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1691,  though  it  was  not  generally 
known  till  the  year  17 28,  when  a number  were  brought 
over  and  prefented  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  by  whom  they 
were  diftributed  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Macrophthalmus.  Scarlet;  eyes  protuberant;  fins 
half  white.  Bloch.  Telefcope  carp.  Shaw,  Nat.  Mifc. 

Allied  to  the  gold  fifh  and  equally  beautiful ; its  general 
colour  fanguineous  red  ; head  fhort ; eyes  extremely  protu- 
berant, and  appearing  in  fome  degree  extenfile;  body  cover- 
ed with  very  large  feales.  This  is  a native  of  China,  where 
it  is  kept  in  a fimilar  manner  with  the  gold  fifh,  and  may 
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perhaps  with  propriety  be  confidered  as  a variety  of  that 
fifh. 

*****  Tail  bifid. 

Regius.  Anal  fin  eleven-rayed;  dorfal  fin  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  back.  Gmel. 

About  the  lize  of  a herring,  the  body  cylindrical ; fcales 
above  golden,  fides  filvery.  Inhabits  the  fea  round  Chili. 

Caucus.  Anal  fin  thirteen-rayed;  body  tuberole,  and 
a little  filvery.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  frtih  waters  of  Chili,  and  meafures  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length. 

Malchus.  Anal  fin  eight-rayed;  body  conic  and  blue- 
i(h.  Gmel. 

Length  twelve  inches.  Inhabits  fame  waters  as  the  laft:. 

Rivularis.  Anai  and  dorfal  fins  eight-rayed;  body 
fpotted  with  brown.  Gmel. 

Found  in  fmall  ltreams  running  down  the  Altaic  moun- 
tains. The  length  of  this  fifh  is  two  inches  ; the  body  ra- 
ther compreffed  and  filvery  ; fcales  fcarcely  vifible. 

Labeo.  Anal  fin  feven-rayed,  dorfal  eight-raved,  and 
pedloral  nineteen.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  rapid  and  ftony  rivers  round  Dauuria  which 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Eaftern  fea.  This  filh  fwims 
rapidly  and  is  highly  prolific  ; its  ufual  length  rarely  ex- 
ceeds three  feet.  The  body  is  roundifh,  fomewhat  com- 
prefTed,  and  coated  with  large  fcales.  Flefh  excellent. 

Leptocephalus.  Anal  fin  nine-rayed;  dorfal  eight- 
rayed.  Gmel. 

Found  in  the  fame  rivers  as  the  laft,  and  is  about  the 
fame  fize  as  the  laft. 

Chalcoides.  Anal  fin  nineteen-rayed ; dorfal  twelve. 
Gmel. 

Native  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ; about  twelve  inches  in  length  ; 
the  body  of  a compreffed  form,  and  oblong  ; fcales  rounded 
and  ftriated  ; colour  above  greyifh  and  filvery-green,  fpotted 
with  brown  ; the  fides  ihining  fiivery,  beneath  milk-white. 

Galian.  Anal  fin  w'ith  feven,  dorfal  eight,  and  pedforal 
fourteen  rays.  Gmel.- 

Length  three  inches  ; body  olive,  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
beneath  bright  red  ; flelh  good  when  fried.  This  inhabits 
the  ftony  rivers  in  Siberia. 

Nilotus.  Anal  fin  with  feven,  dorfal  eighteen  rays. 
Gmel. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  Nile  ; body  reddifh. 

Gonorynchus.  Anal  fin  eight-rayed;  body  cylindri- 
cal. Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Phoxinus.  Anal  fin  with  eight  rays ; body  pellucid; 
tail  with  a dufky  fpot  near  the  bafe.  Gmel. 

Found  in  gravelly  ftreams  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
keeps  in  fhoals  near  the  furface.  The  fpecies  is  fmall, 
fcarcely  ever  exceeding  the  length  of  three  inches  ; it  feeds 
on  herbs  and  worms,  grows  (lowly,  is  very  fertile,  and  is 
the  favourite  food  of  pikes. 

Aphya.  Anal  fin  with  nine  rays;  iris  red;  body  pel- 
lucid. Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  northern  feas  of  Europe  ; length  from  about 
two  inches  to  four  inches  and  a half. 

Leuciscus.  Anal  fin  with  ten,  dorfal  fin  with  nine 
rays.  Linn.  Dace.  Penn. 

Lives  in  ftill  deep  rivers  of  England,  France,  the  fouth 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Siberia.  The  cafual  length  is  about 
fix  or  eight  inches,  but  it  fometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
eighteen  inches.  It  feeds  on  worms  and  infedts,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  the  prey  of  more  rapacious  fifties.  The  flelh  is 
white,  and  in  fome  eftimation. 


Dobula.  Dorfal  and  anal  fins  ten-rayed.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  frefh-water  lakes  of  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  France  ; and  in  the  fpring  afcends  rivers,  and  feeds  on 
leeches,  as  well  as  herbs.  The  body  is  narrow,  oblong, 
above  greenifh,  beneath  filvery-blueifh  ; the  young  males  in 
milting-time  fpotted  with  black ; fcales  moderate,  and 
dotted  at  the  edges  with  black.  Length  ten  inches. 

Grislagine.  Anal  fin  eleven-rayed;  fins  whitifh, 
Gmel. 

Inhabits  European  lakes. 

Idbarus.  Anal  fin  twelve-rayed  ; ventral  fins  deep  red. 
Gmel. 

Found  in  lakes  in  Sweden. 

Rutilus.  Anal  fin  twelve-rayed  and  reddilh.  Gmel., 
Roach,  Penn.,  &c. 

Inhabits  deep  ftill  rivers  with  a fandy  bottom,  in  Europe, 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Afia.  This  filh  feldom  exceeds  the 
weight  of  a pound  and  a half.  It  fpawns  in  May,  is  very 
fertile,  and  leeds  on  worms  and  herbs  ; the  eggs  are  greenifn, 
and  become  red  by  boiling.  The  body  is  greenilh-black, 
beneath  paler  ; fcales  large  and  eafiiy  deciduous  ; flefh  white 
and  well-flavoured. 

Idus.  Anal  fin  th’rteen-rayed  and  red.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  clear  frefh  waters  in  northern  Europe,  chiefly 
the  larger  lakes,  from  whence  it  migrates  up  rivers  in  the 
fpring,  and  is  fometimes  found  in  the  Cafpian  fea.  Length 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet. 

Orfus.  Anal  fin  thirteen-rayed;  gill  covers  fpotted 
with  red.  Gmel. 

Lives  in  clear  ftreams  of  England,  Ruflia,  and  Germany  ; 
feeds  on  worms,  infedls,  fat  earth,  and  the  fpawn  of  other 
fifties;  body  above  faffron  ; fides  and  belly  goldtn-yellow', 
with  red  marks. 

Buggenhagia.  Anal  fin  with  nineteen  rays.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  lakes  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  The  body 
above  blackifh,  fides  compreffed  ; fcales  large  and  fiivery  ; 
fklh  white.  Length  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches. 

Erythrophthalmus.  Anal  fin  fifteen-rayed;  fins 
red.  Gmel. 

Native  of  northern  Europe  and  the  Cafpian  fea ; length 
about  twelve  inches  ; the  back  greenifh-black,  fides  greenifh 
above  the  line,  beneath  fiivery.  This  fpecies  is  fertile,  and 
feeds  on  worms,  infefts,  and  aquatic  herbs.  Scales  large, 
thin,  and  filvery. 

Jeses.  Anal  fin  with  fourteen  rays;  fnout  rounded. 
Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  moft  rapid  parts  in  France,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Ruflia  ; it  fwims  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile.  The  body  is  blue  above,  the  fides  paler; 
the  fcales  large,  and  blue  at  the  lower  edge. 

Nasus.  Anal  fin  with  fourteen  rays  ; fnout  prominent. 
Gmel. 

Found  in  the  larger  lakes  of  Pruflia,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Cafpian  fea ; afcends  rivers  in  fhoals  in  the  fpring  ; and 
weighs  from  one  to  two  pounds.  The  body  is  oblong  ; 
blackifh  above,  beneath  filvery  ; the  belly  black  within. 

Aspius.  Anal  fin  fixteen-rayed  ; lower  jaw  longer  and 
incurved.  Gmel. 

Native  of  Europe  and  the  Cafpian  fea ; it  delights  in  frefh 
and  gentle  ftreams,  and  grows  to  the  weight  of  about  twelve 
pounds.  The  flefh  is  white,  foft,  fat,  and  well-tafted. 

Bipunctatus.  Anal  fin  with  fixteen  rays;  lateral  line 
red,  with  black  fpots  in  a double  row.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  ftony  rivers  of  Germany.  This  fpecies  is  fmall, 
and  feeds  on  worms  and  herbs ; the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  dufky-green,  the  fides  greenifh-wbite ; fcales  fmall,  and 
dotted  with  black. 
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Ama-rus.  Pedloral  and  ventral  fins  with  feven  bony  rays. 
Gmel . 

This  inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  preceding ; the 
body  is  pellucid,  filvery,  above  greenifh-yellow,  the  fides 
above  the  lateral  line  yellow  ; fcales  dotted  with  black.  The 
flefh  of  this  fifh  is  bitter. 

Americanus.  Anal  fin  with  eighteen  rays.  Gmel. 

Native  of  Carolina.  The  body  blue  and  filvery  ; lateral 
line  arched  towards  the  belly  ; tail  bifid. 

Alburnus..  Anal  fin  with  twenty  rays.  Linn.  Bleak, 
Penn.  Donov.  Brit.  Filhes. 

The  bleak  is  abundant  in  many  of  our  rivers,  and  in  thofe 
of  the  north  of  Europe  in  general ; the  flefh  is  in  fome 
efteem,  but  it  is  chiefly  taken  for  the  fake  of  its  beautiful 
filvery  fcales,  which  artifts  make  ufe  of  in  the  manufactory 
of  artificial  pearl. 

This  fifh  grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches,  or 
fometimes  even  more.  At  certain  times  in  the  fummer  it  is 
infefted  with  a fperies  of  gordius,  which  increafes  in  a fhort 
time  to  a vaft  fize,  and  oftentimes  deftroys  it.  Fillies  fo  in- 
fefted rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  where  they  leap  and 
tumble  about  in  the  greateft  agonies,  and  are  known  in  this 
ftate  to  the  filhermen  by  the  name  of  mad  bleaks. 

The  fmall  fifh  called  the  white  bait,  and  which  appears  in 
immenfe  numbers,  during  the  month  of  July,  in  the  Thames, 
near  Biackwall,  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fry  of  this 
fifh  ; but  has  been  lately  afcertained  by  Mr.  Donovan  to  be 
the  young  of  the  common  fhad.  Vide  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties. 
See  article  Clupea. 

Vi mba.  Anal  fin  with  twenty-four  rays;  fnout  trun- 
cated and  prominent.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  Baltic  feas,  and  migrates  in  fummer  into  the 
rivers  of  northern  Europe.  The  body  is  filvery,  above 
blueifh,  beneath  tinged  with  green. 

Brama.  Anal  fin  twenty-feven-rayed ; fins  brown. 
Linn.  Bream. 

Inhabits  lakes  and  ftill  rivers  in  Europe  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cafpian  fea.  This  fifh  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic 
p'ants.  In  fpring  it  approaches  the  fhores,  and  afcends 
rivers  in  vaft  fhoals  with  a ruffling  kind  of  noife.  The  body 
is  blackifh,  tinged  more  or  lefs  with  green  on  the  upper 
part,  the  fides  yellowifh,  belly  white.  The  flefh  is  infipid, 
and  not  therefore  in  requeft. 

Cultratus.  Anal  fin  with  thirty  rays;  lateral  line 
Hoping  ; belly  very  fharp.  Bloch. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Prufiia,  and  Germany.  Its  length 
is  eighteen  inches;  the  colour  above  grey,  beneath  filvery; 
flefh  white.  The  fpecies  is  rather  fcarce. 

Bjorkna.  Anal  fin  with  thirty-five  rays.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  and  grows  to  the  length 
of  five  inches. 

Farenus.  Anal  fin  with  thirty-feven  rays;  iris  yellow. 
Gmel. 

Ballerus.  Anal  fin  with  forty  rays.  Gmel. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  thin  ; above  dufky-blue  ; fides 
yellow,  beneath  filvery  ; belly  reddifh.  Inhabits  the  lakes 
of  Europe,  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 

Latus.  Very  broad;  anal  fin  with  twenty-five  rays. 
Gmel. 

Inhabits  in  vaft  fhoals  the  lakes  and  ftill  rivers  of  northern 
Europe.  This  fpecies  is  very  fertile,  and  feeds  on  worms 
and  herbs  ; the  body  thin,  white,  above  blueifh  ; weight 
about  a pound  ; the  back  is  arched  and  carinated  at  the  an- 
terior part. 

Cyprinus  Muranula,  a name  given  to  the  Salmo  Mu- 
mnula  ; which  fee. 

CifPRIPEDIUM,  in  Botany , (from  Kv: rjtj,  Venus , and 
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mSiov,  a Jlooe.)  Ladies’  flipper.  Linn.  Gen.  464.  Schreb. 
606.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  142.  Juft.  65.  Swartz.  Or- 
chid, iox.  Clafs  and  order,  gynandria  diandria.  Nat.  Ord. 

0 r chid  e/e . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  two  leaves,  one  of  which 
is  eredl,  the  other  dependent ; the  latter  often  cloven.  Cor. 
Petals  two,  alternate,  with  the  calyx  declining,  often  twifted  ; 
lip  large,  inflated,  hollow',  ventricofe,  obtufe.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments two,  very  fhort,  inferted  into  the  ftyle,  under  two 
opuofite  lobes ; anthers  two-celled,  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen 
inferior,  obovate,  gibbous,  twifted,  with  fix  angles  ; ftyle 
cylindrical,  with  a terminal  lobe,  varioufly  fhaped,  covering 
the  hollow  triangular  fiigma.  Perlc.  Capfule  obovate,  ob- 
tufely  triangular,  of  one  cell,  and  three  valves.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, minute,  ranged  along  three  linear  receptacles. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  two-leaved,  fpreading  ; lip  large,  in- 
flated, hollow. 

The  molt  magnificent  and  admired  genus  of  the  orchis 
family,  and  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft  by  being  truly 
diandrous,  as  well  as'  by  its  inflated  bladder-like  lip. 
Eight  fpecies  are  now  enumerated  by  Swartz.  C.  calceolus , 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1,  is  the  only  Englifh  one.  This  grows 
fparingly  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Yorkfhire  ; more 
frequently  in  Switzerland,  in  rocky,  mountainous,  rather 
fhady  places.  C . parviflorum,  an  American  kind,  Redoute 
Liliac,  t.  20,  is  nearly  related  to  it.  Th?  laft-mentioned 
country  probably  affords  feveral  fpecies,  befides  C . fpedalile 
fo  often  figured  in  botanical  works.  C.  acaule.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  192,  is  another  American  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  a cleft 
in  its  lip.  C.  venUrlcofum  of  Swartz.  Gmel.  Sib.  t.  1.  f 2, 
and  C.  macranthos  of  the  fame  author;  Amm.  Ruth.  t.  21, 
both  natives  of  Siberia,  have  been  confounded  with  C.  cal- 
ceolus, but  very  improperly,  as  has  his  C.  guttatum.  Amm. 
Ruth.  t.  22,  of  which  we  have  never  feen  fpecimens,  ex- 
cept in  Pallas’s  rich  Siberian  herbarium,  now  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  efq.  V.P.  L.S.  C . japonicum  is 
known  only  by  Thunberg’s  defcription  and  figure  in  his 
Ic.  Plant,  jap. 

Such  fpecies  of  this  beautiful  genus  as  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  fucceed  tolerably  well  in  a mixture 
of  bog-earth  with  much  loam,  in  a fhady  moift  fituation. 
C.  fpedabile  will  bear  more  fun,  and  even  artificial  warmth, 
than  the  reft. 

CYPRIUS,  or  Colbertinus  Codex,  in  Biblical  Hi/lory, 
a copy  of  the  four  gofpels,  brought  from  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  and  referred  by  Simon  to  the  10th  century.  He 
collated  it,  and  his  extradfs  were  inferted  in  Mill’s  edition. 
Wetftein,  who  notes  it  K,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  New  Tef- 
tament,  fays,  that  it  is  a latinizing  MS.  ; but  Michaelis 
denies  the  charge.  Montfaucon  has  defcribed  this  MS.  in 
his  “ Palaeographia  Grasca,”  and  has  given  a fac-fimile  of 
its  charadters.  He  refers  it  to  the  8th  century.  It  is 
written  in  uncial  letters,  with  certain  marks  over  them.  It 
is  at  prefent  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  marked 
63.  Michaelis’s  Introd.  by  Marfh,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

Cyprius  Lapis , a kind  of  adamant  brought  from 
Cyprus,  with  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  perforate  other 
gems. 

CYPRON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Judsea,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  built  by  Herod  in  honour  of  his 
mother,  and  fituated  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  near  that  city. 
Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  lxi.  c.  9. 

CYPRUS,  in  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  fituated  in  the  great  gulf  which  terminates  this  fea  to 
theEaft.  N.  lat.  350.  E.  long.  330.  The  length  of  this 
ifland  is  about  70  leagues  from  Eaft  to  Weft ; its  greateft 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  U jo  leagues;  and  its  circumference 
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is  nearly  180.  Towards  the  north,  and  at  no  confiderahle 
diliance,  ate  the  winding  coafts  of  Caramania,  formerly 
Cilicia  ; thofe  of  Egypt,  more  remote,  face  it  to  the  fouth  ; 
and  the  fhores  of  Syria,  on  which  the  Mediterranean  hops, 
are  rot  far  from  it  to  the  well.  Some  of  the  ancients 
thought  that  it  formed  a part  of  the  latter  continent,  from 
which  it  was  detached  by  fotne  violent  commotion  of  the 
globe,  fimilar  to  that  which  feparated  Sicily  from  Italy,  and 
feveral  other  illands  from  different  parts  of  the  continent. 
Dr.  Woodward,  however,  confiders  this  to  have  been  an 
ifland  ever  fince  the  deluge  of  Noah.  (Nat.  H.it.  of  the 
Earth,  p.  1 1 2. ) Pliny  (H.  N.  1.  v.  c.  31.)  enumerates 
feveral  of  the  many  names  by  which  this  ifland  was  diftin- 
guiihed.  It  was  called  Acamis,  from  one  of  its  promon- 
tories ; Amathus,  Paphia,  and  Salaminia,  from  three  of  its 
ancient  cities  ; Macaria,  or  the  fortunate  ifland,  from  the 
fertility  of  its  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  its  climate,  the  inexpref- 
ftole  beauty  of  its  plains,  and  the  richnefs  of  its  productions  ; 
Colinia,  or  Collinia,  from  its  many  hills  ; Sphecia,  from  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  the  Spheces  ; iErofa,  or  Copper  ifland, 
from  its  copper-mines  ; Ceraftis,  or  Cerallia,  horn  ifland, 
from  the  multitude  of  narrow  capes  or  points,  by  which  its 
eoafis  are  furrounded,  and  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
long  horns  projecting  into  the  fea  ; and  Cyprus,  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  appellation  of  Kupros  and  Ktipris, 
■which  they  gave  to  Venus,  indicating  that  the  worfhip  of 
this  goddefs  came  to  them  from  this  ifland.  This  latter 
name  has  been  derived  by  fome  from  the  Greek  cryptos, 
fignifying  hidden,  becaufe  the  ifland  was  often  concealed 
by  the  waves  of  the  fea  from  the  eye  of  the  failor  ; by 
others  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  from  Cyrus,  who 
is  faid  to  have  founded  here  the  city  of  Apbrodifia  ; but 
600  years  before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  it 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Cyprus.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  copper  contained  in 
the  bofom  of  this  ifland  occafioned  its  receiving  the  name 
of  a metal,  which,  being  found  formerly  in  metallic  maffes, 
and  lefs  difficult  to  melt  than  iron,  was  employed,  long 
before,  for  fabricating  weapons  and  implements  of  agricul- 
ture. Others  have  difeovered  the  origin  of  Kupros,  in 
the  name  of  a flirub,  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  ftill  much 
ufed  among  the  modern  Orientals,  and  in  which  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus  carried  on  a confiderable  traffic.  This  tall 
ffirub,  called  kopher  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  the  Greeks 
kupros,  is  the  henne,  or  karma,  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  kanna 
of  the  Turks  ; the  Laavfonia  itiermis,foliis  fubfeJJUilus  ovatis, 
vtrinque  acutls  of  the  Linnrean  fyftem.  This  flirub  embel- 
li flies  and  perfumes  with  its  bloffoms  the  gardens  of  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  like  thofe  of  Upper  Egypt.  See  the 
above-mentioned  articles. 

The  principal  cities  of  Cyprus  were,  according  to  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  Arfinoe, 
deriving  the  name  from  a queen  of  Egypt,  to  which 
country  Cyprus  had  been  long  fubjedt ; Solas  or  Soh,  fo 
called,  from  refpedt  to  Solon,  the  famous  Athenian  law- 
giver, in  which  was  a famous  temple  confecrated  to  Venus 
and  Ills ; Lapit’nus,  or  Lapathus;  Aphrodifias,  Carpeiia, 
Cerines  or  Cerdunia,  and  Tremitus: — on  the  eaftern  coaft 
were  Salamis,  afterwards  called  Conftantia,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fite  of  the  prefent  Famagoita,  and  the  fmall  iflands 
Ciides — two,  according  to  Strabo,  and  three,  according  to 
Pliny  ; — on  the  fouth  coall  were  Throni,  Citium,  Malum, 
and  Amathus,  confecrated  to  Venus,  and  having  in  its 
vicinity  copper-mines,  and  a famous  temple  confecrated  to 
Venus  and  Adonis ; — on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  were  Palas- 
paphos,  or  Old  Paphos,  where  Venus  is  faid  to  have  firft 
appeared  after  fhe  was  formed  out  of  the  froth  of  the  fea, 
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peculiarly  facred  to  this  goddefs,  and  where  the  young  women 
pro!!  itutedthemfelves  to  fi  rangers  that  cameon  fhore,  in  order 
to  raife  money  for  their  portions,  and  Neapaphos,  or  New 
Paphos,  famous  for  its  harbour,  and  a ftately  t-mple  dedi- 
cated to  Venus,  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  but  re-built  by 
Augufius,  and  called  Augufta.  The  inland  towns  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  are  three  ; viz.  Chybrus,  Trimethus,  and 
Tamathus,  or  Tamufius,  to  which  Strabo  adds  Limenia. 
The  following  cities,  whofe  precife  fituation  is  now  un- 
known, are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pau- 
fanias,  Stephanus,  and  others  ; viz.  Cingria,  Marium,  having 
a king  of  its  own,  Golgi,  where  Venus  was  worfhipped, 
Epidarum,  Crefium,  Eryfthen,  Lacedaimonia,  Tegtffus, 
Mefina,  Hy’e,  Tcmbro,  Ledrum,  or  Leuteon. 

By  the  ancient  geographers,  Cyprus  was  divided  into 
four  diftr’cls,  or  provinces  ; viz.  Paphia  to  the  well,  Ama- 
thufa  to  the  fouth,  Lapitha  to  the  north,  and  Salaminia  to 
the  ?aft.  It  was  afterwards  divided  into  12  provinces  by 
the  princes  of  the  Lufignan  family,  who  were  put  ill  pof- 
ftffion  of  it  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  held  it  for  17 
generations.  Thefe  twelve  divifions  were  denominated  Ni- 
cofia,  Famagoita,  Paphia,  Audima,  Limiffa,  Maforum, 
Salines,  Mefforia,  Crufocus,  Pentalia,  Carpaffus,  and  Ct- 
rines  ; fo  called  from  the  chief  cities  of  each  diftriCt  ; be~ 
fides  which  cities,  and  feveral  other  towns  of  lefs  note,  the 
ifland  contained  no  fewer  than  800  villages. 

This  ifland  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  we 
learn  from  Eratofthenes  (apud  Strabonem,  lib.  xiv. ) about 
two  or  three  generations,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
computation,  (Chronology  apud  Qper.  vol.  v.)  before  the 
time  of  Aflerius  and  Minos,  kings  of  Crete  ; or  about  the 
year  1045.  B.  C.  When  the  ifland  was  firft  difeovered,  it 
was,  as  Eratofthenes  reprefents  it,  fo  overgrown  with  wood, 
that  it  could  not  be  tilled  ; and  the  Phoenicians  firft  cut 
down  the  wood  for  melting  copper  ; but  afterwards,  when 
they  began  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  without  fear, 
they  applied  this  wood  to  the  conftrudfion  of  (hips,  and 
even  large  fleets.  Herodotus  alfo  fuppofes  that  this  ifland 
was  firft  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians.  But  Jofephus  fays, 
that  the  defendants  of  Cittim,  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  grand- 
fon  of  Japhet,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Cyprus, 
and  that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Citium, 
the  moft  ancient  in  the  ifland.  The  learned  Bryant,  like- 
wife,  intimates,  that  the  Cuthites  (fee  Cush)  were  among 
the  firft  fettlers  in  tins  ifland.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alfo  in- 
timates, that  the  Phoenicians  were  accompanied  in  their 
migration  by  a fort  of  men  who  were  fkilled  in  the  religious 
myfteries,  arts,  and  fciences  of  Phoenicia,  and  who  fettled 
in  feveral  places  under  the  names  of  Curetee,  Corybnntes, 
Telchines,  and  Idasi  DaCtyli,  about  the  period  above-men- 
tioned. In  procefs  of  time,  other  nations,  invited  by  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  came  and  fettled  here,  viz.  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Athenians,  Salaminians,  Arcadians,  and  Ethiopians; 
for  Herodotus  fays  (lib.  vii.)  that  Cyprus  was  inhabited  by 
colonies  from  thefe  different  countries.  The  government 
of  Cyprus  was,  without  doubt,  monarchical ; for  we  find 
that  kings  reigned  here  in  the  earliePc  ages.  The  firft 
monarch  mentioned  in  hiftory  is  Cinyras.  (See  his  article.) 
However,  Cinyras,  and  his  fucceffors,  whofe  names  are  un- 
known, were  not  kings  of  the  whole  country,  but  only  of 
Paphos,  and  the  adjoining  province.  At  an  early  period, 
the  realm  of  Salamis  was  the  moft  powerful  in  Cyprus  ; the 
Salaininian  princes  having,  in  procefs  of  time,  fubdued  the 
whole  ifland.  Till  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  ifland 
was  parcelled  out  among  feveral  petty  kings,  each  of  whom 
reigned  with  an  uncontrouled  authority.  Cyrus  fubdued 
them  by  his  lieutenants,  and  leaving  them  ia  poiTeffion  of 
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their  refpeftive  dominions,  impofed  upon  them  an  annual 
tribute,  and  obliged  them  to  fupply  him  and  his  fucceffor, 
with  men,  money,  and  (hips,  whenever  they  were  required. 
The  Cyprians  continued  in  fubje&ion  to  the  Perfians  till 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyllafpes,  when  they  made 
an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ; being  mitigated  to  this 
revolt  by  a king  of  Salamis,  about  the  year  460  B.  C. 
Cimon  (fee  his  article)  received  a commifSion  from  the 
Athenians  to  drive  the  Perfians  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
and,  in  purfuance  of  his  victories  and  of  the  articles  (tipu- 
I sited  between  Artaxerxes  and  the  Athenians,  the  Perfians 
withdrew  all  their  garrifons  from  the  ifland,  leaving  the 
feveral  kings,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out,  to  govern 
their  refpe&ive  kingdoms,  without'  any  dependence  on  the 
kings  of  Perfia.  Accordingly  Cyprus  remained  free  from 
any  foreign  yoke  tili  the  iSth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
king  of  Perfia  ; when  it  was  again  fubjetled  to  the  Perfians, 
together  with  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Alia.  In  the  year  387 
B.  C.  Euagoras  II.  fon  of  Nicocles,  who  had  been  raifed  to 
t he  throneof  Salamis,  eminently  diifinguilhed  by  his  iiaturaland 
acquired  talents,  recovered  the  throne  from  which  hisfatherhad 
been  driven  by  a treacherous  ufurper  ; and  by  his  valour  and 
activity,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ifland. 
This  prince  having  been  affallinated  byoneoi  his  eunuchs,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nicocles ; and  Nicocles  again  by  his 
fon  Euagoras,  who  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  his 
Uncle  Protagoras.  On  this  occalion  Euagoras  joined  the 
Perfians,  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown.  Cyprus  had  at 
this  time  nine  kings,  fubject  and  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Perfia,  who  all  joined  in  the  confederacy  for  {baking  off  the 
Perfian  yoke,  and  making  themfelves  independent,  each  of 
them  in  his  own  city.  Protagoras  made  a vigorous  defence, 
and  by  a compromife  with  Ochus,  the  king  of  Perfia,  was 
confirmed  in  the  throne  of  Salamis.  From  this  time,  to  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  no  mention  of  the  Cyprian  kings  occurs. 
They  all,  without  doubt,  fubmitted  to  Alexander,  upon  the 
fame  terms  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  Perfian 
monarchs,  as  Arrian  (De  Exped.  Alex.)  feems  to  inlinuate. 
Upon  the  death  of  that  conqueror,  and  the  partition  of  his 
conquefts,  Cyprus  fell  to  Antigonus.  But,  during  his  ab- 
fence,  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  having  invaded  the 
ifiand  with  a powerful  fleet,  reduced  the  greateff  part  of  it, 
and  obliged  the  kings,  who  reigned  there,  to  do  him  homage. 
From  this  time,  31 1 B.  C.  the  kings  of  Cyprus  {hould 
rather  be  called  governors  than  fovereigns,  being  fubjefts 
and  mere  vaffals  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Ptolemy  was 
not  long  in  poffeffion  of  Cyprus,  before  Antigonus,  apprised 
©f  its  fertility  and  value,  commiffioned  his  fon  Demetrius 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it.  Accordingly,  Demetrius, 
having  raifed  a confiderable  army,  and  equipped  a numerous 
fleet,  invaded  the  ifland  ; and,  after  gaining  feveral  advan- 
tages, he  totally  defeated  Ptolemy  in  a naval  engagement, 
fo  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Egypt  with  the  fmall 
and  blattered  remnant  of  his  fleet.  Upon  his  retreat,  the 
whole  ifland  of  Cyprus,  with  all  the  forces,  fhippmg,  and 
magazines,  belonging  to  Ptolemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius.  As  foon  as  Antigonus  received  the  news  of 
his  fon’s  fuccefs,  he  affumed  the  title  of  king,  and  conferred 
it  likewife  on  his  fon. 

After  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  Ptolemy  again  recovered 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus;  and  from  this  time,  293  B.  C , it 
continued  fubjeft  to  Egypt,  and  fora  fhort interval  to  Syria, 
till  it  was  unjuftiy  feized  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  58,  B.  C. 
Founding  their  pretended  claim  to  the  ifland  on  a tellament 
of  Alexander,  late  king  of  Egypt,  who  died  at  Tyre,  and 
made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  but  really  wifhing  to  gratify 
the  private  revenge  of  Clodius  and  to  indulge  their  own  infa- 
llible avarice;  the  fenate  paffed  a decree  for  feiziug  Cy- 


prus ; and  Cato  was  deputed  to  execute  it  by  dethroning 
the  king^who  had  been  declared  a friend  and  ally  of  Rome, 
and  had  never  done  any  thing  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the 
haughty  and  imperious  republic.  Cato,  on  his  arrival,  took 
unoppofed  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  feized  the  treafury  which  he  found  amounting  to 
7000  talents,  or  about  1 356,250 /.  fterling,  which  were  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  lodged  in  the  public  treafury.  From  the 
emperors  of  the  weft,  this  ifland  paffed  to  thofe  of  the  eaff, 
and  became  a part  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  From  them  it 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  under  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  Ifaac, 
a prince  of  the  Comneni  family,  who  governed  it  with  the 
title  of  duke,  fired  with  ambition,  feized  on  the  whole  ifland, 
and  eftablifned  himfelf  as  its  fovereign,  affuming  the  magni- 
ficent title  of  emperor.  The  weaknefs  of  the  ernp're  for  a 
long  time  favoured  the  views  of  the  ufurper;  but  :n  1191, 
Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  expelled  him  from  the  fove- 
reignty,  threw  him  into  prifon,  where  he  was  confined  with 
filver  fetters,  and,  as  fome  fay,  deprived  him  of  his  life. 
Being  afterwards  fold  by  this  monarch  to  the  templars,  dif- 
ference of  religion  caufed  the  inhabitants  to  revolt  and  take 
up  arms  again!!  their  new  fovereigns;  upon  which  the  knights 
apprehending  that  they  {hould  not  he  able  to  retain  poffef- 
fion of  it,  fui rendered  it  back  to  Richard,  who  conferred 
it  on  the  houfe  of  Lutignan,  as  a compenfation  for  the  lofs 
of  Jerufalem.  In  1460,  Charlotte,  the  lail  heirefs  of  Guy  dc 
Luligr.an,  was  expelled  from  it  by  James,  her  natural  brother. 
She  married  Louis  of  Savoy  ; and  on  this  account  the  dukes 
of  that  country  affume  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  James,  Catharine  Cornaro,  his  widow,  hav- 
ing no  male  children,  transferred  the  kingdom  in  1480  to  the 
republic  of  Venice.  But  the  Venetians  did  not  long  enjoy 
their  acquisition  • for  Sultan  Selim  vvrefted  it  from  them  in 
1570;  and  fince  that  epoch  it  has  made  a part  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  This  change  of  proprietors  and  rulers  was  ac- 
complifhed  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  forces  with  an  at- 
tendant circumftance  of  favage  cruelty.  After  having  fuf- 
tained  fix  affaults  and  experienced  the  ravages  of  500,000 
fhells,  the  valiant  Bregadino,  commander  of  the  Venetian 
army,  being  forced  to  yield,  capitulated  Aug.  1.  1571. 
The  conditions,  previoufly  fettled,  were  honourable  to  the 
befieged,  and  worthy  of  their  prolonged  and  brave  refiftance; 
but  at  the  moment  when  the  European  general  went  into 
the  tent  of  Muftapha,  the  general  of  Selim,  in  order  to  an- 
nounce bis  departure,  and  take  leave  of  him,  the  barbarian 
caufed  him  to  be  feized,  and  delivered  up  to  the  moll  cruel 
tortures.  Fie  was  {kinned  alive  ; then  impaled  ; and  his 
Ikin,  (luffed  wiih  ftraw,  was  hung  to  the  yard-arm  of  a 
galley,  as  an  eternal  teftimony  of  the  horrible  inhumanity 
of  the  Turks,  and  a fignal  of  vengeance  to  civiiized  na- 
tions. 

This  beautiful  and  productive  ifland  is  divided  lengthwife 
by  a chain  of  mountains,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  is 
mount  Olympus,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Trogodos, 
Trobodos,  or  Trobos.  The  principal  towns  are  Famagufta 
and  Nicofia,  the  latter  of  which  is  its  capital  and  the  refidence 
of  its  governor.  Other  towns  of  fome  note  are  Larnica, 
where  the  confuls  and  merchants  of  European  nations  fix 
their  refidence,  and  near  which  are  Chiti,  the  ancient  Citium, 
and  the  hamlet  of  Salterna,  fo  called  from  a large  lake  near 
the  fea  in  which  fait  is  made  ; Limaffol,  formerly  Nemoiia, 
frequented  merely  011  account  of  its  harbour,  in  the  environs 
of  which  the  bell  wines  are  made,  and  which  is  the  emporium 
of  all  thofe  in  the  ifland  who  are  concerned  in  trade;  and 
Baffa  or  Bafo,  the  ancient  Paphos  ; Cerines,  the  ancient  Ce- 
raunia,  with  a bad  harbour  which  ferves,  however,  for  the 
trade  of  the  ifland  with  Caramania.  On  a furvty  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  this  ifland,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  accounts 
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of  former  times,  one  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  perni- 
cious and  defolating  influence  of  a defpotic  government. 
Sonnini  very  juftly  obferves,  that  the  riches  which  are  con- 
tained in  its  bofom,  are  more  deeply  bnritd  by  defpotifm 
than  by  the  earth  with  which  thev  are  covered.  The 
fearch  after  mines  is  ftri&ly  prohibited ; and  copper,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  fo  productive,  remains  ufe'efs  in  th.e 
bowels  of  the  mountains  that  contain  it.  as  well  as  zinc,  tin, 
iron,  and  other  minerals,  to  the  abundance  of  which  it  owed 
its  celebrity.  The  mines  of  this  ifland  in  ancient  times  af  - 
forded gold,  but  they  have  been  for  ages  abandoned,  anl 
tradition  can  fcarcely  affign  the  places  where  they  were 
found.  The  copper  ot  Cyprus  was  in  former  ages  tiie  finelt 
in  the  world,  and  its  rich  and  primordial  mines  furnifhed  the 
fir  lb  blocks  of  that  metal  which  were  brought  into  ufe. 
The  blue  or  azure  vitriol,  which  fx i i 1 retains  the  name  of 
Cyprus  vitriol,  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  copper  mines. 
The  ancient  TamafTus  furnifhed  a great  quantity  of  it,  but 
the  belt  was  drawn  from  Cherufocco,  a village  near  a gulf  of 
the  fame  name  occupying  the  (ite  of  Acamantis;  the  vitriol 
mines  of  which  were  wrought  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Tire  iron  mines  lie  fcattered,  and  in  a quantity  fuffi- 
cirnt  for  the  fupply  of  the  Cypriots  themfelves  and  the  trade 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  the  rocks  is  alfo  found  a v-ry 
fine  roe  key  vital  called  the  Baifa  or  Paph'an  diamond,  from 
the  place  where  it  is  procured.  But  the  place  is  always  fur- 
rounded  by  Turk  (h  guards,  who  prevent  its  being  carried 
away.  Some  of  this  cryltal  is  like-wife  found  in  the  moun- 
tains that  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  cape  Chromachiti  and  of  cape 
Alexandretta.  The  bowels  of  the  high  mountains  contain 
aif>>  emeralds,  amcthyfts,  peridots,  opals,  See.  The  Scythian 
jifper  was  deemed  the  belt  among  the  ancients,  next  to  that 
was  the  Cyprian,  and  laid  of  all  the  Egyptian.  The  river 
Pedicus,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  nearNicofia, 
rolls  down,  with  its  limpid  waters,  fragments  of  very  fine 
red  jafper.  The  quarry  which  furnifhes  albedos  lies  in 
the  mountain  of  Acamantis,  near  cape  Chromachiti,  and  it 
is  ft dl  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Talc  is  common,  efpecially  near 
Larnica;  and  there  are  numerous  quarries  of  plaifter. 
The  quairies  of  matble  afford  it  in  quantity  fufficient  for 
building  ; but  fcarcely  any  are  now  worked  but  tliofe  which 
yield  a common  white  marble,  of  little  confidence.  The 
Turk  allows  the  unfortunate  iflander  to  trade  in  r.one  of  the 
treafures  which  the  earth  conceals  but  yellow  ochre,  umbre, 
and  terre  verte,  fubftances  common  in  Cyprus,  and  which  are 
employed  in  coach-painting.  The  trade  ot  coarfe  fait  was 
formerly  a fource  of  confiderable  revenues.  The  falt-marfh, 
near  the  hamlet  called  Salterna,  where  it  is  found,  was  for- 
merly three  leagues  in  circumference  ; but  the  trade  being 
ditninifhed,  the  lake  is  reduced  by  drainage  and  culture  to 
about  a league  in  circuit.  Some  few  country  barks  fuffice 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  quantity  which  enters  into  the  ex- 
port-trade, whereas  the  Venetians  annually  farmed  of  it  the 
cargo  of  70  large  fhips.  The  effects  of  defpotifm  are  no 
lefs  apparent  in  the  productions  of  the  furface  than  thofe  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Olive  trees,  in  confeqtunce  of 
languilhing  culture,  are  much  lefs  common  than  they  were 
in  former  times,  their  fruits  no  longer  afford  fufficient  oil  for 
the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  whereas  it  was  formerly  a very 
confiderable  branch  of  commerce.  Immenfe  refervoirs,  in 
the  form  of  ciiterns,  and  coated  with  an  impenetrable  ce- 
ment, ftill  fubfift.  in  the  environs  of  Larnica.  Mulberry  trees 
itill  form  fmall  woods  in  certain  quarters  of  the  ifland  ; but 
in  feveral  others  the  culture  of  them  is  utterly  abandoned. 
The  fiik  trade,  however,  though  lefs  flouriihing  than  it  was 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Turks,  is  ftill  of  forne  importance. 
At  Famagufta,  where  the  market  for  this  commodity  is  held, 


there  are  annually  fold  about  25,000  bales,  of  goolbs.  each* 
including  white  fills,  gold,  yellow,  fulphnr-yeliow,  and  oraugi- 
coloured.  The  flofs  is  likewife  thrown  into  trade,  and  like  the 
filk  itfelf,  it  is  difpatched  to  the  ports  of  Turkey  or  Europe. 
The  carob,  or  St.  John’s  bread-tree,  furnifhes  pods,  whichare 
an  article  of  confiderable  commerce  to  Syria  and  Alexandria. 
Thtfe  trees  are  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in  the  environs 
of  Lirnaffol.  Moll  of  the  plains,  of  which  cotton  confti- 
tuted  the  wealth,  ftill  preftrve  fome  traces  of  that  culture; 
the  whole  ifland  now  affords  to  commerce  about  3,  4,  of 
5000  bales  of  ccttou,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
teafon  ; whereas  under  the  government  of  the  Venetians,  the 
annual  quantity  of  thefc  bales  amounted  to  30,000.  Cyprus 
cotton  is  the  molt  elteemed,  as  the  fineit  of  the  whole  Le- 
vant, andbeari-’g  a higher  price.  In  Cyprus,  the  feeds  of  the 
cotton  tree  are  fown  in  the  month  of  April ; when  the  plants 
appear  above  ground,  they  are  thinned  and  weeded,  and  the 
earth  is  loofened  about  them  in  the  courfe  of  the  Cummer ; 
towards  the  month  of  October  the  pods  ripen,  and  the 
fiiky  down  which  they  afford  is  then  feparated  from  the 
feeds  which,  it  furrounds.  A moiit  atmofphere,  and  fre- 
quent or  long  continued  rains,  are  unfavourable  to  the  cotton- 
tree  ; whereas  a ftrong  heat  is  very  fuitable  to  it;  fervng  to 
promote  the  dazzling  whitenefs  of  the  down,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  finenefs,  and  fubftance  of  the  filk. 

At  the  time  when  the  Venetians  poffeffed  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  they  made  large1  plantations  of  fugar-canes,  which 
fucceeded  as  weU  as  in  Egypt,  in  the  belt  diftri&s  of  the 
ifland, -fuch  as  that  of  Pincopia,  on  the  road  from  Lirnaffol 
to  Baffa,  where  the  bell. cotton  in  the  country  alfo  grows, 
and  near  Lafca  in  the  gulf  of  Pantala.  Proper  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  fame  fpots  for  refining  the  iugar,  and 
great  advantages  mult  have  been  derived  from  thefe  planta- 
tions, and  thefe  fugar-refineries,  in  a fituation  fo  near  Europe. 
The  foil  of  Cyprus  in  various  parts  of  it  is  alfo  favourable  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  coffee-tree,  and  Sonnini  thinks  it  might 
be  here  cultivated  with  fuccefs.  The  goodnefs  of  the  foil 
is  evinced  by  various  circumftances.  The  gardens  are  full  of 
pot  herbs  of  a very  good  quality  ; cauliflowers  are  excellent, 
and  vegetables  are  fo  abundant  as  to  fupply  fhips  with 
an  ample  flock.  Orange-trees,  U mon-trees,  pomegranate, 
and  other  fruit  trees  abound,  and  form  groves  round  the  ha- 
bitations. Wheat  and  barley  were  formerly  fome  of  the 
principal  articles  of  exportation  ; but  now  they  hardly  fuf- 
fice for  the  fubfifteUce  of  the  inhabitants,  even  when  they 
efcapethe  deitrmftive  ravages  of  the  grai'shoppera  which  flock 
in  thick  clouds  over  the  fields  and  dart  on  their  produce. 
On  their  approach  evtry  kind  of  verdure  difappears,  and 
they  even  gna-w  the  very  bark  of  the  trees.  It  is  therefore 
partly  to  the  oppreffiorv  of  the  government  and  partly  to  the 
defolating  ravages  of  thefe  infetts,  the  deft  ruction  of  which 
the  Turks  forbid,  becaufe  they  regard  them  as  fent  by  the 
Almighty,  that  we  are  to  aferibe  the  ftate  of  languor  and 
a!  mo  it  decay  of  the  agriculture  of  Cyprus.  Thefe  fwaravs 
of  grafshoppers,  fays  Sonnini,  arrive  from  the  continent, 
where,  according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Haffdquitz,  they 
mull  be  formed  in  the  mid  It  of  the  defarts  of  Arabia,  whence 
they  depart  fupported  and  impelled  by  the  winds.  Tug 
ftrait  which  they  have  t,o  crofs  from  the  coal!  of  Syria  to 
C’pe  Saint  Andrea,  the  moil  eaftern  point  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  is  not  more  than  from  20  to  25  leagues  ; and  a gale 
of  wind  may  eafily  carry  light  ini’eCts,  abiding  themfeivts 
with  their  “wings,  and  pollening  milch  ftrength  and  agility. 

In  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  they  alio  gather  madder,  called 
in  the  Levant  aii-zary,  with  which  cottons  are  there  cfytd 
red  ; coloquintida,  which  cover  many  fields  without  culture; 
a fmall  quantity  of  cochineal ; and  opium,  cultivated  at  the 
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foot  of  mount  Olympus,  and  purified  and  packed  up  at  Ni- 
cofia.  The  fandy  foil  of  Cape  Cromachiti  is  covered  with 
foda,  w'liich  is  burnt  in  fummer,  in  order  to  fend  the  afhes 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  employed  in  foap-manufo&ories.  The 
forelts  alfo  afford  a fine  wood  for  building  and  for  planks ; 
thence  are  likewife  drawn  tar  and  pitch  ; and  the  turpen- 
tine of  Cyprus  is  more  efteemed  than  that  of  any  other 
country. 

The  flocks  of  Cyprus,  that  might  be  more  numerous,  af- 
ford to  commerce  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  wool,  which 
paffes  into  Italy  and  France.  One  of  the  productions  which 
the  Cypriots  rear  with  the  greatelt  attention,  and  which  has 
been  a beneficial  branch  of  trade,  is  the  famous  wine  which 
is  yielded  them  by  vines  with  twilling  and  creeping  items, 
and  large  delicious  fruit.  The  belt  vines,  which  fupply  the 
yeliowilh  fruits,  and  perfumed  wine  that  is  fo  much  valued, 
occupy  a diflrift  called  the  ‘ ■ Commandery,”  becaufe  it 
made  a part  of  the  great  commandery  of  the  templars, 
and  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  It  is  comprifed  between 
mount  OiymDUS  and  the  towns  of  Limaffol  and  Paphos. 
Among  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  there  fubfills  a very  an- 
cient cultom,  which  is,  that  when  a child  is  born,  they 
bury  large  veffels  filled  with  wine,  and  clofily  Hopped;  thefe 
are  not  taken  out  of  the  ground  but  on  occafion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  that  fame  child.  Part  of  this  which  remains  un- 
confirmed, is  fold  to  Europeans,  and  admired  for  its  pecu- 
liarly excellent  quality.  Cyprus  wine  is  conveyed  to  Europe 
either  in  calks,  or  in  thole  large  glals  bottles  covered  with 
rulh  or  wicker,  which  are  called  dames  Jeannes . When 

Cyprus  wine  is  (hipped  in  calks,  and  the  price  is  not  confi- 
dered,  in  order  to  have  that  of  the  bell  quality,  the  pur- 
chafer  procures  calks  in  which  has  been  left  a certain  quan- 
tity of  lees,  which  have  the  property  of  improving  the  wine. 
Accordingly,  the  calks,  thus  provided  with  lees,  fetch  four 
times  the  price  of  thofe  which  are  deflitute  of  them.  The 
wines  yearly  made  in  this  ifland  amount  to  near  40,000 
gallons.  The  arts,  both  liberal  and  mechanical,  find  little 
encouragement  in  Cyprus.  With  the  exception  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  leather  called  “ Turkey-leather,  or  Moroc- 
co,” there  are  fcarcely  any  that  dcferve  attention.  This 
leather  is  prepared  at  Nicofia,  and  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages : the  w'orkmen  pretend  to  have  a particular  procefs, 
■which  they  keep  fecret ; however  this  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  leather  which  has  palled  through  their  hands  is  more 
lively  and  more  brilliant  in  colour,  and  is,  in  general,  better 
drefled  than  111  other  parts  of  Turkey.  The  workmen  of 
Nicofia  and  its  environs  know  how  to  apply  dyes  that  are 
equally  brilliant  and  durable.  They  alfo  manufacture  printed 
calicoes,  the  colours  of  which  become  brighter  by  wear  and 
bleaching.  Other  cloths,  half  (ilk  and  half  cotton,  are  like- 
v/ife  manufactured  in  the  fame  places ; but  they  fetch  a high 
price,  and  are  of  little  importance  as  articles  of  trade.  In 
return  for  thefe  produ&ions  of  nature  and  art,  the  Cypriots 
receive  woollen  cloths,  fatins,  light  Huffs,  laces,  fome  me- 
tals, Indian  fpices,  and  commodities  from  European  colo- 
nies, &c.  & c.  Theie  articles  of  the  import  trade  are  not 
io  numerous  as  they  would  be,  if  the  word  of  governments 
had  not  Angularly  diminifhed  the  population  and  refources 
o;  one  of  the  fined  countries  of  the  Ead,  Cyprus  was  for- 
merly docked  with  deers,  roebucks,  affes,  wild  boars,  and  a 
grea»  number  of  very  beautiful  pheafants  ; but  they  are  now 
all  deftroyed.  No  wild  animals  are  feen  here  but  foxes  and 
hares;  the  odoriferous  herbs*  on  which  the  latter  feed  give 
their  flefh  an  agreeable  flavour.  T he  moll  common  of  the 
winged  tribe  are  rails,  partridges,  fnipes,  quails,  and 
thrufhes.  Of  water-fowl  there  is  great  plenty.  The  beca- 
ficos  and  ortolans  are  remarkably  fat,  and  fo  numerous  that 
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fhey  may  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  a penny  for  a dozen. 
The  oxen  are  lean  and  fmall ; the  mutton  is  tender  and  juicy; 
Cyprus  has  ferpents,  harmlefs  and  noxious,  and  alfo  a kind  of 
fpider  called  tarantula- 

The  climate  of  Cyprus  has  been  reckoned  infalubrious  on 
account  of  its  heat  and  long  continued  drought  and  infre- 
quency of  rain.  The  heat,  partly  owing  to  the  vicinity  of 
Syria,  is  in  fummer  exceffive  ; but  it  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland,  which,  being  interfered  from  eaft  to 
well  by  a chain  of  mountains,  affords  two  different  regions 
as  well  as  temperatures.  To  the  north,  the  winds  that  blow 
from  the  high  mountains  of  Caramania,  checked  and  repel- 
led by  thole  with  which  the  ifland  is  eroded  in  its  length, 
temper  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  produce  piercing  colds  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  preferve  frozen  fnow  on  the  mofl  lofty 
fpots,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  no:  them 
region  is  alfo,  generally  fpeaking,  the  mofi  hilly,  the  mod 
wooded,  the  moll  rural,  and  the  leall  fertile.  In  the  plains 
of  the  fouth,  on  the  contrary*,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  refkdled 
bv  the  (helves  of  rocks,  which,  in  a great  meafure,  form  on 
this  fide  the  back  of  the  mountains,  there  ads  at  full  liberty. 
The  north  winds  not  being  able  to  clear  the  natural  barrier 
which  the  middle  of  the  ifland  oppofes  to  them,  do  not 
cool  the  atmofphere ; and  without  the  light  fea  breeze 
which  occafionally  lprings  up  and  moderates  the  heat,  it 
would  be  infupportable  in  certain  days  of  the  fummer.  Rain 
here  is  alfo  very  rare  in  this  feafon,  and  long  droughts  fume- 
times  banifh  an  agreeable  verdure,  deflroy  the  plants,  at- 
tract clofe  and  innumerable  columns  of  grafhopper?,  and 
with  the  avidity  thus  occafioned,  introduce  a diflrefiing 
fcarcity.  The  irrigation  of  the  lands  is  negledled  by  the 
oppreffed  and  fpiritlefs  inhabitants,  while,  in  fome  diltrids, 
ftagnant  waters  render  them  an  unwholefome  abode.  Run- 
ning dreams  are  fcarce,  and  mod  rivers  that  flow  here  are 
mere  torrents,  formed  by  the  winter  rains,  and  the  melting 
of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains,  and  whofe  beds  are  dry  dur- 
ing warm  weather.  The  abhe  Mariti,  who  feems  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  infalubrity  of  Cyprus,  allows  that  the  in- 
habitants are  very  fubjeil  to  intermittent  fevers  ; but  thde, 
he  obferves,  are  eafily  avoided  by  care  and  temperance.  In 
order  to  cure  them,  the  Greeks  take  a draught  of  their  oldetl 
wine  when  they  feel  the  accefs  of  the  cold  fit;  and  many  of 
the  Cypriots  live  to  a very  advanced  age. 

The  Greeks,  who  inhabit  this  ifland,  are  tall  and  well 
made ; their  countenances  and  their  manners  are  equally 
noble  and  agreeable.  But  their  moral  chara&er  is  not 
thought  to  correfpond  with  thefe  external  good  qualities. 
They  are  faid  to  be  the  moll  cunning  and  knavifh  of  all 
the  Greeks;  qualities  which  fome  have  aferibed  to  the  op- 
preffed and  flavifh  Hate  to  which  they  are  reduced  ; and 
even  thefe  obliquities  of  difpofition  and  character  are  faid  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  holpitalitv,  for  which  they  are 
diltinguiflied.  The  Cypriot  is  gay,  fays  Sonnini,  and  a great 
friend  to  (how  and  pleafure  but  he  is  not  the  only  Have 
whom  we  have  feen  dancing  in  his  fetters.  The  women 
have  fine  eyes,  but,  in  other  refpe&s,  as  Mariti  informs  us, 
are  far  from  being  beautiful; — they  do  not,  however,  dege- 
nerate from  their  anceflors,  as  votaries  of  that  goddefs,. 
whofe  favourite  habitation  this  ifle  was  fuppofed  to  'nave 
been.  In  their  attire  they  are  choice  ; being  exceffively 
fond  of  flowers,  as  the  mod  natural  and  elegant  accompani- 
ment of  their  other  attractions  ; they  do  not  diflemble  their 
with  to  pleafe,  but  they  manifeH  it  with  an  amiable  frank- 
nefs.  Although  enjoying,  perhaps,  lefs  liberty  than  they 
formerly  poffefled,  the  rcflriClions.  to  which  cuftom,  or  the 
caprice  of  the  men  fubjecls  them,  does  not  amount  to  con- 
ftraintj  and  at  kail  they  no  longer  compofe  the  difgraceful 
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tribute  which  their  ancestors  paid  to  the  queens  of  Periia, 
of  50  among’  them,  whole  duty,  in  a haughty  and  defpotic 
court,  confided  in  throwing  themfelves  between  the  wheels 
of  the  cars,  and  prefenting  their  backs  to  the  queen,  who 
made  ufe  of  them  as  a footllool. 

Like  moft  places  in  the  Levant,  Cyprus  is  ruined  by  the 
opprefiive  defpotifm  of  the  Turks,  which  counteracts  the 
bounty  of  nature,  and  the  productions  of  the  foil,  and  which 
extends  its  baneful  influence  over  fields,  arts,  and  men  ; fo 
that  the  curious  traveller  every  day  fees  commerce  fail,  induf- 
try  decay,  lands  dry  up,  and  agriculture  reflrained  and  impo- 
verifhed.  Vallies,  once  fertile  and  productive,  are  either 
marked  by  trace?  of  fterility,  or,  lor  want  of  culture,  over- 
run with  brambles  and  other  uleltfs  or  noxious  plants.  Po- 
pulation declines,  and  men  quit  a defolated  country,  and 
ferk  other  abodes.  This  illand  was  formerly  governed  by 
a bnjljaw ; but  the  poor  inhabitants,  weary  of  his  extor- 
tions, which,  as  they  delufively  imagined,  were  increafed  in 
order  to  maintain  the  fplendour  of  his  flation,  petitioned  the 
Ottoman  court  to  fend  them  a muhajjil , or  governor  of  infe- 
rior rank  : — their  requelt.  was  granted  ; but  they  foon  found 
that  the  change  of  title  made  no  alteration  in  the  rapacity  of 
their  plunderer.  The  revenues  are  enjoyed  by  the  grand  vi- 
zir, but  he  farms  them  to  the  governor,  who,  of  courfe,  is 
always  the  higheft  bidder.  When  the  ifland  was  fir  if  taken 
by  the  Turks,  it  contained,  befide  women  and  children, 
above  70,000  men,  lubjeCt  to  annual  capitation,  which  pro- 
duced a revenue  of  400, oco  piaflres;  the  fum  now  exaCted 
is  much  greater,  though  the  number  of  contributors  is 
fcarcely  a fixth  part  of  what  jt  then  was.  When  a new  tax  is 
to  be  raifed,  the  governor  does  not  immediately  call  on  the 
people,  but  fends  his  order  by  his  interpreter  to  the  archbi- 
ihop,  who  communicates  it  to  the  bifhops,  and  thefe  mu!i 
obtain  the  fum  demanded  from  the  inhabitants  of  their  feve- 
ral  diocefes.  Thefe  taxes  are  often  of  the  moft  abfurd  kind  ; 
fometimes  they  are  laid  on  Chriitian  names.  The  poor  peo- 
ple are  treated  with  the  moft  unfufferable  infolence  by  the  go- 
vernors, who  do  not  even  condefcend  to  give  their  exaCtions 
a decent  appearance  of  equity.  This  violence  1 it  the  year 
1764,  occalioned  an  infurreCtion,  in  which  the  governor 
met  with  the  death  which  he  deferved  from  the  fury  of  the 
injured  people.  The  confequence  of  this  was  a civil  war  which 
laited  two  years;  but  the  people,  being  at  length  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  thofe  whom  the  fultan  fent  t<^  fucceed  the  de- 
ceafed,  their  attempt  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  only  ferved  to 
exafperate  their  tyrants,  and  to  render  their  own  (ervitude 
more  fevere.  In  this  ifland  there  are  feveral  reftdent  con- 
fuls  ; among  thefe  we  find,  from  Maria’s  account,  that  the 
Britifti  conful  is  invefted  with  authority  to  banifh  any  of  his 
countrymen  who  (hall  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion. 
Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Greece.  Abbe  Mariti’s  Travels  in  the 
Ifland  of  Cyprus,  See. 

Cyprus,  an  order  of  knights,  called  aifo  knights  of 
Silence,  and  knights  of  the  Sword ; inftituted  by  Guy  de 
Luiignan,  king  of  Jeiufalem  and  Cyprus,  in  U92. 

The  enfign  of  this  order  was  a collar  interwoven  in  manner 
of  true  lovers’  knots,  garnifhed  with  precious  ftones,  and 
intermixed  with  the  letters  S and  R ; pendant  to  which  was 
a medal  of  gold  enamelled,  with  a fword,  the  blade  envi- 
roned with  the  letter  S ; round  the  medal  was  this  motto, 

“ Securitas  Regni,”  exprefiing  the  dclign  of  the  inftitution, 
which  was  to  oppofe  the  inroads  and  irruptions  of  the  mfidela 
in  that  ifland. 

Cyprus  Bird,  in  Ornithology,  a common  name  for  the 
atricapilla , or  black-cnp,  a very  fmall  bird,  well  known  in 
England,  and  much  more  plentiful  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
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where  it  is  efteemtd  a very  delicate  bird  at  table.  See  Mo* 

TACILLA. 

Cyprus  Vitriol.  See  Cyprus  and  Vitriol. 

Cyprus  Wood,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  r of e- wood,  becauic  much  of  it  is  brought 
from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

CYPSELA,  or  Cypse  lla,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Thrace,  in  the  province  of  Rhodope,  according  to 
ihucydides,  Appian,  Livy,  Mela,  and  Steph.  Byz.  ; the 
lalt  of  whom  places  it  near  the  river  Hebrus.  In  the  I tine-, 
rary  of  Antonine.  it  is  marked  between  Trajanopolis  and 
Syraceila.  It  had  been  epifcopal.  Bellonius  deferibes  alum- 
works,  at  a place  called  Cvpfella  or  Chypfilar  ; and  he  lays, 
that  the  alum  in  commerce  was  called  alumni  Lejhium.  or  di 
mctelin.  “ In  fome  maps,”  fays  Beckmann  (Hut.  Inv„ 
v.  i . ) , “ I find  the  names  Tpfala  and  Chipjilar  on  the  we  (tern 
fide  of  the  river  Mariza,  Maris,  or  Maricheh,  which  was 
the  Hebrus  of  the  ancients  ; in  others  hands  the  name  Scap- 
fdcr  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  fea  Bouron  ; and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  thefe  may  be  ail  derived  from  the  old  Scapta- 
fyle  or  Scapta  Hyla,  where,  according  to  the  account  of 
Theophraftus,  Plmy,  and  others,  there  were  confiderable 
ruins.” 

Cypsela,  a place  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 
Thucyd.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  near  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  and  a mountain  named  Celelanticum 
jugum. 

CYPTASIA,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Galatia. 
Ptol. 

CY'RA,  an  ifland  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  Steph.  Byz.—— 
Alfo,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  Cyrenaic  territory. 

CYRACTICA,  a name  given  by  Strabo  to  an  ifland  of 
the  Adriatic  guif,  called  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  others, 
Curifla. 

--CYRANO  De  Bergerac,  Savinien,  in  Biography , 
a French  author,  born  at  Bergerac,  in  Perigord,  in  1620. 
He  was  initiated  in  the  art  of  war,  and  difplayed  a daring 
temper,  in  the  number  of  duels  which  he  fought.  He  ob- 
tained, by  his  general  conduct,  the  name  of  “ The  Intrepid.” 
At  the  fieges  of  Mouffon  and  Arras  he  was  wounded, 
which,  together  with  his  paffion  for  literature,  induced  him 
to  quit  the  army,  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  the  belles 
lettres.  Gaffendi,  Chapelle,  and  Moliere,  were  his  inftrudt- 
ors  ; and  he  became  an  author,  diftinguifhed,  however, 
rather  lor  the  peculiarity  of  his  works,  than  for  thofe  quali- 
ties which  give  a man  diftinftion.  He  publifhed  a tragedy 
and  a comedy,  which  were  well  received  ; but  he  is  known 
chiefly  for  his  “ Comic  Hiftory  of  the  States  and  Empires 
of  the  Moon  a burlefque  piece,  in  which  philofophy  is 
blended  with  fatire.  In  a fimilar  ftyle  he  wrote  “ A comic 
Hiftory  of  the  States  and  Empires  of  the  Sun.”  He  left 
behind  him,  likewife,  “ Letters,”  “ Difcourfes,”  and  a 
fmall  piece  on  “ Phyfics.”  In  his  youth  his  condudl  was 
licentious,  and  his  opinions  feemed  to  accord  with  his  man- 
ners. An  accident  led  him  to  reflection,  and  to  a reforma- 
tion of  his  life  ; but  it3  confequences  were  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  165J.  Moreri. 

CYRASSENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal. 
fee  of  Afra  Minor,  in  Lydia ; mentioned  in  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon. 

CY  RAUNIS,  a name  by  which  Herodotus  (1.  iv.  c.  195.) 
mentions  an  ifland  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Libya,  near  the 
country  of  the  Gyzantes ; it  was  very  narrow,  and  200 
ftadia  in  length,  and  covered  with  olives  and  vines  : it  had. 
alfo  a lake,  concerning  which  fome  fabulous  ftones  are  re- 
lated, 
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C,  t Kb  A)  a town  of  Alia,  in  Pamphylia  An  epifcopal 
' e oi  ihia  name  is  mentioned  in  the  AAs  of  the  Council  of 
IN  ice. 

C\  RBASIA,  ICt'^o y.j-iy.,  among  the  Greeks,  a kind  of 
cap0  with  nigh  tops,  in  form  of  a cone,  which  were  worn 
by  the  priefts. 

C\  Kit,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fountain  confecrated  to 
Apollo,^  m Amca,  on  the  lp.it  where  the  town  of  Cyrene 
was  built,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

ORKNATCA,  a country  <f  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
edf  by  Marmnrica,  on  the  well  by  the  Regio  Syrtica,  cn 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Sahara.  1 he  ancient  geographers  are  fomewnat  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  country.  Ptolemy  fayr, 
that  it  extended  from  the  promontory  of  Cherfonefus  Mag- 
nus to  the  gulf  of  the  greater  Syrtis  ; but  Pliny  makes  its 
extent  more  considerable,  bounding  rt  by  mount  Cataba- 
thenos,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Smaller  S\ rtis,  and  making 
it  boo  miles  broad.  Strabo  alfo  alferts  r:  to  have  extended 
s~  ‘ar  33  fcgypt,  and  maintains  that  Marmarica  lay  between 
thefe  two  regions.  This  country  has  alio  been  called  Pen- 
tnpotis,  from  its  having  included  the  five  c!tie=,  Cyrene,  Ar- 
turos or  1 euch'ra,  Berenice,  Ptojemais,  and  Apollonia; 
however,  this  canton  was  only  a part  of  Cyrenaica.  its 
metropolis  was  Cyrene,  wh'ch  fee.  B-renice,  Teuchira, 
Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Adriane  or  Hadriancpolis,  lay 
aiong  the  coal!  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and  their  inhabitants 
carried  on  a confiderable  trade. 

Although  a great  part  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Regio  Syrtica 
was  a perfect  defert,  yet  in  both  countries  there  were  fome 
r:  uitful  plains.  The  inhabitants  were  fuhjeft  to  fevers, 
which  have  been  afcri’bed  to  the  infalubrity  ot  tlie  air.  The 
Lathon,  placed  by  fome  in  Mauritania,  was  the  only  con- 
fiderable  river  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Montes  Valpi  and  Ana- 
gombri  are  the  only  mountains  of  note  ; and  the  Palus  Pa- 
hnri  is  the  only  fountain  or  lake.  Some  parts  of  the  Cy- 
rtnaica  and  Regio  Syrtica  were  famous  for  the  production 
of  ihe  filphium,  a plant  or  fhrub  much  celebrated  by  the 
yheients.  Great  quantities  of  this  vegetable  were  imported 
into  Greece,  and  many  other  countries.  The  ancients  had 
various  modes  of  preparing  it,  both  for  food  and  for  phyfic, 
es  we  learn  from  Athenxus  and  Hippocrates.  Cyrenaica 
aifo  abounded  with  a rich  oil,  as  we  are  informed  by  Tlieo- 
ph  raft  us.  Athenseus  relates,  that  the  rofes,  violets,  and 
all  other  flowers  growing  in  this  country,  except  faffron, 
were  famous  for  the  fragrant  odours  they  emitted  ; and  that, 
an  the  time  of  Berenice,  a mo  ft  valuable  ointment  was  made 
or  the  Cyrenean  rofes. 

1 he  principal  nations  inhabiting  this  trad,  or  contiguous 
to  it,  were  the  Barcaei,  fo  called  from  Barce  or  Barca,  their 
capital,  the  Ffylii,  and  the  Nafamones.  The  firft  occupiers 
of  this  country,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  confifted  of 
.a  colony  brought  by  Battus,  the  Theraean,  from  his  own 
country,  the  ifle  of  Thera,  to  Platasa,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Libya.  Hence  they  removed  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  was  oppoilte  to  this  ifland,  and  took  poflcffion  of 
a delightful  province,  watered  by  two  rivers,  and  called 
A-ziriftus.  Bp  the  Libyans  they  were  conducted  to  Irafa, 
a charming  country  to  the  weft  of  Az'riftus,  and  here  it  is 
laid,  by  Eufebius,  they  built  Cyrene.  about  the  third  year 
of  the  .37th  Olympiad,  ,6jo  years  B.  C.  Ariftctle  fays, 
that  in  li is  time  Cyrene  was  a republic  ; and  we  learn  from 
Salluli,  that  the  people  were  free,  when  the  contention 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Carthag-nians  about  their 
rcfpedhve  limits  ; and  that  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  till  the  Macedonians  fubdued  Egypt,  we  find  alferted 
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by  Strabo.  After  feveral  conflicts  with  invaders,  Cyrenaica 
was  ceded  to  Ptolemy,  and  it  remained  fubjed  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  till  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  transferred  it  to  his  natural 
foil,  furnamed  Apion,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  677,  the 
97th  year  B.  C.,  left  it  by  will  to  the  Romans.  The  fe- 
nate,  inftead  of  accepting  it,  permitted  all  the  cities  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws;  a permifinn  which  filled  the 
country  with  a number  of  petty  tyrants,  who  contended  for 
power,  and  threw  the  country  into  confufion  : but  Luculius 
in  a great  meafure  relfored  the  public  tranquillity,  or,  his 
arrival,  during  the  firft  Miihriiatic  war,  89  years  B.  C. 
The  defeendants  of  thofe  Jews  who  had  been  fettled  here 
by  the  firft  Ptolemy,  are  Lid  to  have  greatly  contributed  to 
thefe  difturbances.  The  troubles  of  the  country,  however, 
did  not  terminate  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
province,  about  20  years  after  the  death  of  Apion,  and 
77  B.  C.  Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time  Crete  and  Cyrtnaica 
formed  one  Roman  province.  Upon  a revolt,  Cyrene  v as 
deftroyed  by  the  Romans ; but  they  afterwards  rebuilt  it. 
In  procefs  of  time  it  fell  to  the  Arabs,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Turks,  who  are  the  prtLnt  pofLll’ors  of  it. 

CYP.ENA1CI,  a fed  of  ancient  philolophtrs  ; fo  called 
from  the  native  city  of  their  chief,  Arillippus  of  Cyrene,  a 
difciple  of  Socrates.  See  Aristippus. 

The  diftinguifhing  tenets  of  the  Cyrenaic  fyftern,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  collected  from  the  cafual,  and  pethaps  unfair, 
reprefentations  of  prejudiced  contemporaries',  and  from  the 
adulterated  and  vague  reports  of  later  writers,  are  as  fol- 
low : 

“ Perceptions  alone  are  certain  ; of  the  external  objeds 
which  produce  them  we  know  nothing.  No  one  can  be  af- 
fured,  that  the  perception  excited  in  his  mind  by  any  ex- 
ternal objedt  is  fimilar  bo  that  which  is  excited  by  the  fame 
objed  in  the  mind  of  another  perfon.  Human  nature  is  fub- 
jed to  two  contrary  afledious,  pain  and  pleafure  ; the  one 
a harfb,  the  other  a gentle  emotion.  The  emotions  of 
pleafure,  though  they  may  differ  in  degree,  or  in  the  objedt 
which  t _ :ites  them,  are  the  fame  in  all  animals,  and  uni- 
verfally  create  defire.  Thofe  of  pain  are,  in  like  manner, 
cfl'entially  the  fame,  and  univerfally  create  averfion.  Hap- 
piuefs  eonfifts  not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a pleaf- 
ing  agitation  of  the  mind,  or  adive  enjoyment.  Pleafure  is 
the  ultimate  objedt  of  human  purfuit  ; it  is  only  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  this  that  fame,  friendihip,  and  even  virtue,  are 
to  be  dtfired.  All  crimes  are  venial,  becaufe  never  com- 
mitted but  through  the  immediate  impulie  of  paffion.  No- 
thing is  juft  or  unjuft  by  nature,  but  by  cuftom  and  law. 
The  bufmefs  of  phiiofophy  is  to  regulate  the  fenfes,  in  that 
manner  which  will  render  them  molt  productive  of  pleafure. 
Since  pleafure  is  to  be  derived,  not  frem  the  palt  or  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  prefent,  a wife  man  will  rake  Care  to  enjoy  the 
prefent  time,  and  will  be  indifferent  to  iife  or  death.”  Such 
a fyllem,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  would  engage  tem- 
porary admirers  and  votaries  ; but  we  may  no  lefs  reafonably 
conclude,  that,  whilft  it  provided  merely  for  the  gratification 
of  the  fenfes  and  pafiions,  and  left  human  nature  deftitute 
of  its  nobleft  ornaments  and  higheft  pleafures,  it  would  foon 
fall  into  the  contempt  which  it  deferred. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariftippus’s  fchool  ; 
and  fpeaks  of  it  as  yielding  debauchees. 

Three  difciples  of  Arift'ppus,  after  his  death,  divided  the 
fed,  the  dodrine  of  which  was  for  fome  time  taught  by 
his  daughter  Arete , into  three  branches  ; under  which  di- 
vifion  it  laflguifhed  and  funk ; the  firft  called  the  Hegefiac 
fchool;  the  iecond  the  Anniccrian , and  the  third  the  U heo- 
dorem  ; from  the  namee  of  their  authors. 
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Hegefias,  gloomy  in  his  temper,  and  deriving  from  his 
principles  no  Efficient  fources  of  happinefs,  became  fo  tho- 
roughly diffatisfied  with  life,  that  he  thought  it  the  only 
concern  of  man  to  avoid  mifery  ; and  wrote  a book  to  prove, 
that  death,  as  the  cure  of  all  evil,  is  the  greatell  gopd  : 
hence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  cnOxvaror,  the  ad- 
vocate for  death.  /In'icerr'is  needed  from  the  dodnne  of 
his  mailer  fo  far  as  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  filial  piety, 
friendfhip,  and  patriotifm,  and  to  allow  that  a wife  man 
might  retain  the  poffiffion  of  himfelf  in  the  midit  of  external 
troubles ; but  he  inherited  fo  much  of  h'S  frivolous  taite,  as 
to  value  himfelf  upon  the  molt  trivial  accompliihments,  par- 
ticularly upon  his  dexterity  in  being  able  to  drive  a chariot 
tw;ce  round  a courfe  in  the  fame  ring.  Theodoras  was  a 
difeipie  of  Anicerris,  and,  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
jpoke  concerning  the  gods,  was  iligmatized  with  the  name 
of  atheill,  and  banifited  from  Cyrene.  At  Athens,  where 
he  took  refuge,  his  impiety  would  have  terminated  fatally 
to  him,  if  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  not  interpoled  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  introduced  him  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lsgus. 
After  a long  interval  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  is  laid  to 
have  fufFcred  death  by  hemlock  ; but  it  has  been  much  de- 
puted whether  his  offence  was  atheifm  or  contempt  of  the 
Grecian  fuperftitions.  Sextus  Empiricus  (Adv.  Math.  1.  ix. 
c.  57.)  joins  him  to  thofe  who  maintained,  that  the  reputed 
gods  were  men,  who  had  poffeffed  great  power  on  earth  ; 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Protrept.  p.  24.)  expreffes  his 
furprife,  that  Eumerus,  Nicanor,  Diagoras,  Theodorus, 
and  others,  who  had  lived  virtnoufly,  fhould  be  pronounced 
atheifls  for  their  oppefilion  to  Gentile  polytheifm.  Laert. 
lib.  ii.  Brucker’s  Hitt.  Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 

CYRENE,  now  called  Cairo  an , or  Corune,  in  Ancient 
Geography , a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  country 
called  Cyrenaica.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fountain 
Cyre,  near  which  it  flood  ; at  the  diltarce  of  ix  miles  from 
the  La,  according  to  Pliny,  24  ftadii  from  Apolionia, 
which  was  its  port.  It  was  large  and  populous,  and 
abounded  with  all  the  elegancies  as  well  as  necc-ffaries  of  life. 
Its  territory  produced  a great  number  of  excellent  horfes; 
a circutnftance  which  probably  induced  the  Cyreneans, 
whether  Libyans  or  Greeks,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  and  practice  of  every  thing  that  related  to  thofe  ani- 
mals. The  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  werfhipped  their  king, 
Battus,  the  founder  of  their  kingdom.  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  161. 
See  Cyrenaica. 

CYRESCHATA,  a name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  two 
towns  of  Cyropolis,  in  Media,  and  in  Sogdiana. 

CYRETIJE,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  Perrhtebia  ; fo 
called  by  Livy,  and  named  Chyrctite  by  Ptolen.y. 

CYRIA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria. 

CYRIL,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  was  born  ab  ut  the  year 
315,  ordained  prefbyter  in  544  or  347,  and  bilhop  in  350 
or  331,  and  died  in  386.  Whilft  Cyril  was  bifhopof  Jeru- 
falem, the  emperor  Julian  is  Paid  to  have  propofed  to  the 
Jew's  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  and  as  tome  writers 
have  aliened,  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe  : but  the 
bifhop,  as  we  learn  front  Rufinus  (I.  i.  c.  37),  confidering 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  record- 
ed in  the  gofpels,  confidently  afferted,  that  it  could  not  be, 
that  the  Jews  fhould  be  able  to  lay  there,  one  Hone  upon 
another. 

His  w'orks,  now  extant,  are  his  “ F.piftle  to  the  emperor 
Conftantius,”  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  with  “ 18  Cateche- 
tical Difcourfes,”  in  which  he  treats  of  the  principal  fubjeCts 
of  the  chrillian  faith,  compofed  in  347  or  348,  and  his 
“ 3 Myfugogic  Catechefes,”  in  which  he  difcourfes  con- 
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oern’ng  the  two  facra merits  of  the  church.  Cave’s  H%  L. 
vol.  i.  Lardner’s  works,  vol.  iv. 

Cyril,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  was  a native  of  this  city, 
and  fucceeded  Tneophilus  as  bifhop  of  it  in  the  year  4:2. 
The  authority  which  had  been  ufurped  by  this  fee,  was 
enlarged  and  continued  by  Cyril ; for  as  foon  as  he  obtained 
the  epifeopate,  he  banifhed  the  Novatians,  flint  up  their 
churches,  and  took  away  all  their  facred  veffels  and  orna- 
ments, and  deprived  their  bifhop  Theopemptus  of  his  whole 
property.  Soon  after,  when  the  Jews  committed  fome  out- 
iag<rs  in  the  city,  the  bifhop  put  himftlf  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  affauhed  them  in  their  fynagogues,  drove  them  out 
of  the  city,  and  permitted  the  chriflians  to  plunder  their 
ellates.  This  conduct  of  Cyril  difpleafed  Orefles  the  go- 
vernor, whofe  authority  was  thus  invaded,  and  occafioned 
frequent  fkirmifhes  in  the  city.  Cyril  was  alfo  charged  with 
having  been  acceflory  to  a ledition,  in  which  Hypatia,  a 
famous  heathen  philosopher,  refpe&ed  and  confulted  by 
Orefles,  was  cruelly  murdered;  but  this  charge  has  been 
repelitd  by  the  advocates  of  the  bifhop.  However,  Cyril 
owed  his  chief  fame  to  his  difpute  with  Neflorius,  againft 
whom  he  maintained,  that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  called 
the  mother  of  God.  This  difpute,  trivial  and  uninterelling 
in  its  origin,  terminated  in  a fevere  contell,  and  a general 
council  was  fummoned  at  Ephefus  in  order  to  decide  it. 
Cyril  dillinguifhtd  himfelf  by  a defence  of  the  chrillian 
religion  againft  the  emperor  Julian,  confifting  of  10  books, 
and  dedicated  to  Theodofius  the  younger.  He  died  in  the 
year  44-t.  His  works  are  very  numerous  ; they  have  been 
collated  together  and  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris  in 
1338,  in  6 large  volumes  fol.  They  ccnfift  of  the  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Pentateuch,  called  Glaphyra,  Sec.” 
Ifaiah,  the  1 1 Idler  prophets,  and  St.  J.-hn’s  gofpel ; 17 
books  on  the  adoration  and  worflup  of  God  in  fpirit  and 
truth,  compofed  in  form,  of  a dialogue;  dialogues  on  the 
holy  and  confubllantial  trinity,  and  on  the  incarnation  ; a 
difeourfe  of  the  orthodox  faith  ; homilies,  letters,  and 
apologies.  Cave’s  H.  L.  vol.  i.  Dupin’s  E.  LI.  vol.  iv, 
Lardner’s  works,  vo'.  iii.  iv.  viii. 

CYRILLA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  L’heritier  in  honour 
of  Domenico  Cyrillo  M.  D.  ProfefTor  ot  botany  at  Naples, 
and  a very  eminent  phyfician  there,  who  fell  a facrifice  in  the 
ftormy  timesof  the  Frenchrevolution.  Linnaeus  had  previouOy 
named  a oyrilla,  which  proves  a fpecies  of  Itea.  See  Itea.) 
L herit.  Stirp.  147.  t.  71.  WiFld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  229.  Clafs 
and  order,  didynam'ta  angtofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonati?, 
Linn. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  five  narrow  leaves, 
permanent.  Cor.  monopetaious,  funncl-fhaped ; tube  cy- 
lindrical, curved,  fbghdy  compreffed ; limb  fpreading, 
five-cleft,  rounded,  the  three  lower  lobes  largell.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  tube  and  included  in  it ; the 
two  lowermoft  longeft,  ac  length  fpiral  ; the  others  with  a 
barren  filament  between  them  ; anthers  ovate,  two-cellcd, 
at  length  confluent,  whitifh.  Fiji  Germen  inferidr,  tur- 
binate, downy  ; flyle  thread-fhaped,  fhorter  tlian  the  tube  ; 
fligrna  two-lobed.  Fade.  Capfule  imperfectly  two-celled. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  with 
a fpreading,  five-cleft,  unequal  border.  Anthers  confluent. 
Capfule  inferior,  imperfectly  two-celled,  with  many 
feeds. 

Only  one  fpecies  is  known,  C.  pulchella,  Curt.  Mag./. 
374.  (Achimenes  Brown.  Jam.  /.  30.  f.  x.)  a native  of 
mold  hilly  places  in  Jamaica.  It  is  herbaceous  and  peren- 
nial. Roots  granulated  and  fealy.  Flowers  of  a mod 
vivid  fcarlet,  extremely  beautiful.  Leaves  ovate,  ferrated  ; 
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ffnined  with  purple  beneath,  23  well  aspaleand  poli fliccl , like 
t-hofe  of  Fuchjia  cmcmca.  It  requires  great  Hove  heat, 
and  (lowers  late  in  autumn. 

CYRIUS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  Emathia,  inhabited  by  a people  called  Cyrrhellas. 
Ptolemy. 

CYRMIARiE,  a people  of  Thrace,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus. 

CYRNABA,  a gulf  of  Afia,  placed  by  Pliny  in 
Series. 

CYRNUS,  an  iflatid  of  Greece,  .placed  by  Pliny  in  the 
vicinity  r.f  Etolia. 

CYROCEPHALUS,  in  Botany , the  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  antirrhinum , the  calves-fnout,  or  fuap- 
dragon. 

CYROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
in  that  part  of  Media,  called  Atropatene  ; between  the 
Cy  rus  and  the  Amardus  ; aferibed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Ca- 
dufians. — Alfo  a town  of  India,  mentioned  by  ./Elian  and 
Eid  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Ada,  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  lays  that  it  was  built  by  Cyrus 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  that  it  was  taken  by 
Alexander.  He  adds,  that  it  was  very  large,  and  that  its 
walls  were  very  high  ; but  that  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  to 
its  very  foundations.  It  is  called  Cyra  by  Strabo,  and 
Cyrefchata  by  Ptolemy. 

CYRRHA,  a port  belonging  to  Criffa,  a town  of  the 
Locrians,  near  a gulf  of  the  fame  name. 

CYRRHADHE,  a people  of  Ada  in  Sogdiana,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Ptolemy. 

CYRRHiEUS,  a people  of  ./Ethiopia,  placed  by  Clau- 
dian  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

CYRRPIESTICA,  a fmall  country  of  Ada,  being 
one  of  the  dividons  of  Syria  ; which  lay  between  Seleucia, 
Commagene,  and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  fo  called  from 
ks  metropolis  Cyrrhus  j and  had  20  towns  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

CYRRHUS,  or  Cyrus,  a town  of  Ada  in  Syria,  and 
capital  of  Cyrrheftica.  Procopius  fays,  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  Jews,  and  called  by  its  name  Cyrus,  in  honour  of 
Cyrus  their  deliverer  from  the  captivity  in  Affyria.  It  wa3 
re-eft ablifhed  and  adorned  by  Juftinian. — Alio,  a town  of 
Greece,  in  Macedonia,  near  Peila-Thucydides. 

CYRTA,  a liver  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mafiilians. 

CYRT/EA  or  Cyrt/e,  a town  dtuated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

CYRTANTHUS,  in  Botany,  (from  xvflo;,  curved, 
and  kvSoj,  a flower),  Ait.  H.  Kew.  v.  3.^10.  Willd.  Sp. 
PL  v.  2.  48.  Clafs  and  order,  hexandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Narciffi,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  monopetalous,  club-fhaped, 
curved  ; its  border  in  dx  fmallith,  ovate-oblong,  fegments, 
of  which  the  three  outermoft  are  rather  the  larged,  and 
each  tipped  with  a point.  Stam.  Filaments  dx,  inferted  into 
the  tube,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong,  ereft. 
Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  ovate,  obtufely  triangular ; ftyle 
tliread-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  corolla ; ftigma  three-cleft. 
Peric.  Capfule  of  three  cells.  Seeds  numerous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular,  ciub-fhaped,  curved,  its 
limb  in  dx'  ovate-oblong  fegments.  Stam-ens  inferted  into 
the  tube,  approximated  at  the  top. 

C.  angnjlifolius.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  271.  (Crinum  anguftifolium. 
Linn.  Suppl.  195)  ; and  C.  obliquus.  Ait.  H.  Kew.  v.  1. 
414,  Andr.  Repos,  t.  1 78.  (Crinum  obliquum,  Linn.  Suppl. 
195,  Amaryllis  Umbrella,  L’herit.  Sert.  t.  16.),  are  beau- 
tiful bulbous-rooted  plants  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  The  former  has  drooping  (lender  fcarlet  blofToms ; 
the  latter  large  pendulous  ones,  variegated  with  orange  and 
green.  Both  are  cultivated,  either  in  the  greenhoufe  or 
ftove,  like -ether  Cape  bulbs,  and  flower  in  the  fummer. 

Cyrtanthus,  in  Gardening , comprifes  plants  of  the 
bulbous  routed  perennial  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  moftly 
cultivated  are,  the  narrow  leaved  cyrtanthus,  (C . angujlif alius  ;) 
and  the  oblique  leaved  cyrtanthus. 

Method  of  Culture.—  Thcfe  are  a fort  of  plants  which 
are  capable  of  being  multiplied  .either  by  off-fets  from  the 
roots,  or  by  feeds  ; but  the  former  is  much  the  belt 
method . 

In  the  ofF-fet  method,  they  fliould  be  feparated  from  the 
roots  at  the  time  the  ftems  bpgin  to  decay,  and  be  planted 
out  in  feparate  pots,  being  then  put  under  the  protedlion  of 
a greenhoufe  or  garden  frame. 

In  the  feed  method,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  being  immediately  plunged  in  a moderate  hot 
bed.  And  when  the  plants  appear,  and  have  attained 
fufficient  growth,  they  fliould  be  removed  into  feparate 
pots. 

The  plants  afterwards  require  fimilar  management  in  the 
different  methods  of  raifing  them  to  other  bulbous  rooted 
kinds  from  the  fame  place. 

They  afford  a plealing  variety  in  greenhoufe  collec- 
tions. 

CYRTII,  a people  of  Afia,  in  Media,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Livy. 

CYRTOMA,  a bunch  or  curvity  of  the  back.  See 
Gibbous.' 

CYRTONE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  in 
Boeotia,  built  on  a mountain,  according  to  Paufanias,  who 
fays  that  it  had  a temple  of  Apollo,  and  a wood  confecrated 
to  that  deity,  and  alfo  a ftatue  to  Diana. 

CYRTUS,  a town  fituated  in  the  interior  of  Egypt. 

CYRUS,  in  Biography,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarchy,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  Jews  to  their  coun- 
try, their  temple,  and  their  former  ftate,  was  the  foil  of 
Cambyfes,  and  was  born  about  600  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  the  mother  of 
Cyrus  was  Mandana,  the  daughter  of  Aftyages,  the  Median 
king  ; but  hiftorians  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  quality  and 
defeription  of  his  father.  Herodotus  confiders  him  only  as 
a private  perfon  of  high  rank  ; but  Xenophon  makes  him 
fovereign  of  Perfia,  fubjeft  however  to  the  Medes.  Dr. 
Prideaux,  who  has  examined  with  much  attention  the  two 
accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  who  is  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  their  different  merits,  follows  de- 
cidedly the  Fa6ls  detailed  ty  the  latter,  becaufe  he  not  only 
wrote  at  all  times,  and  on  all  fubjefts  with  much  confider- 
ation,  and  a clear  judgment,  but  having  lived  at  the  court 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  was  well  qualified  for  the  talk  which 
he  undertook.  Rollin  alfo  concurs  with  Xenophon'  in  his 
hiftory  of  this  illuftrious  prince.  Cyrus,  beautiful  in  his 
perfon,  and  more  amiable  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
lived  with  his  father  during  the  firft  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
and  w'as  educated  after  the  Perfian  manner  in  hardfhip  and 
toil,  and  all  fuch  laborious  exercifes,  as  would  tend  to  fit 
him  for  the  fatigues  of  war  in  which  he  unqueftionably 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  At  this  early  period  he 
furpafled  all  of  his  age,  not  only  in  aptnefs  to  learn,  but 
in  the  courage  and  addrefs  with  which  he  executed  what- 
ever he  undertook,  After  this  he  was  fent  to  Media  to 
the  court  of  Aftyages,  his  grandfather,  with  whom  he  lived 
about  five  years.  Here  his  conduct  was  fo  excellent  and 
amiable,  notwithftanding  the  pride,  luxury,  and  magnificence 
which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Media,  that  he  was  general- 
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ly  beloved,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  attachment  to 
his  perfon  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  perform  the 
exploits  which  are  recorded  of  him.  He  was  gentle,  affable, 
beneficent  and  generous.  Whenever  the  young  lords  had 
any  favour  to  afk  of  the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  folicitor.  If 
the  king  had  any  fubject  of  complaint  againft  them,  Cyrus 
was  their  mediator;  and  he  always  managed  their  affairs  fo 
well,  that  he  never  failed  of  obtaining  what  he  defired. 
When  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  Aftyages 
in  an  attack  upon  the  AfTyrians,  who  had  made  inroads 
tipon  the  Perfian  territories;  his  behaviour  on  this  occafion 
was  fuch,  that  the  viftory  obtained  was  imputed  to  his 
energy  and  fuperior  prowefs.  Soon  after  this  he  returned 
to  his  father,  with  whom  he  refided  till  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  forty,  when  he  was  called  forth  to  the  affiftance  of 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  generaliffimo 
of  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  This  led  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  that  vafl  empire,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
which  he  eredted  upon  principles  of  fo  much  wifdom,  that 
it  exifted,  in  fpite  of  the  weaknefs,  and  the  wickednefs  of 
his  fucceffors,  for  a period  of  200  years.  Jn  this  fketch  we 
fliall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  hero  in  all  his  contefts;  we 
have  already  viewed  him  in  his  condudl  with  regard  to 
Crcefus,  and  in  every  inftance,  where  valour  and  wifdom 
were  required,  he  was  found  poflefTed  of  all  thofe  qua- 
lities that  can  render  a'man  and  a prince  truly  great.  After 
a fignal  victory  obtained  by  Cyrus  over  the  AfTyrians,  aided 
by  Croefus,  a young  princefs  of  exquifite  beauty  was  found 
among  the  prifonersof  war  ; and  in  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil, 
fhe  was  referved  for  Cyrus.  Her  name  was  Panthea,  the 
wife  of  Abradates,  king  of  Sufiana.  Upon  the  report  made 
to  Cyrus  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  he  refufed  to  fee  her  ; 
fearing  (as  he  faid)  that  fuch  an  objedl  might  engage  his 
afFeffion  more  than  he  defired,  and  divert  him  from  the 
profecution  of  the  real  defign  which  he  had  in  view. 

When  he  had  dethroned  the  Lydian  king,  he  completed 
the  reduftion  of  all  Leffer  Afia,  and  Syria,  and  then  turning 
his  arms  againft  the  king  of  Affyria,  he  invefted  Babylon, 
which  he  took  after  a fiege  of  two  years,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  that  great  and  powerful  monarchy,  B.  C.  538.  See 
Babylon. 

The  deftru&ion  of  Babylon  forms  a very  interefting 
event  both  in  profane  and  facred  hiftory ; and,  more 
particularly,  in  its  reference  to  the  predictions  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  fubfequent  ftate  of  the  Jews.  To  the 
particulars  that  have  been  recited^  under  the  article  Ba- 
bylon, we  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  other  fafts  that  ferve 
to  afcertain  the  precife  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies, 
pertaining  to  this  event,  both  as  to  the  eaufes  that  produced 
it,  and  the  confequences  that  refulted  from  it.  Ifaiab,  who 
began  to  deliver  his  predictions  in  the  year  757  B.C.,  and 
who  was  put  to  death  about  the  year  696  B.  C.,  and  Jere- 
miah, who  died  about  the  year  ^77  B.  C.  exprefsly  fore- 
told the  deftruftion  of  this  city,  together  with  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  that  attended  it,  and  that  marked  it  as  a very 
important  era  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  Both  thefe  pro- 
phets fpeak  with  fuch  affurance  of  its  deftruftion,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  brought  about,  that  they 
feem  to  defcribe  a future  event  as  if  it  had  already  occurred, 
and  they  had  been  witneffes  of  the  cataftrophe.  “ Babylon,” 
fays  Ifaiah  (xxi.  9.),  “ is  fallen  ; and  all  the  graven  images 
of  her  gods  he  bath  broken  unto  the  ground.”  “ Baby- 
lon,” fays  Jeremiah  (li.  8,).“  is  fuddenly  fallen  and  deftroyed, 
howl  for  her,  take  balm  for  her  pain,  if  fo  fhe  may  be  healed.” 
{See  If.  xiii.  6,  9,  15,  18,  19,  22;  xiv.  23,  24.  Jer.  1.  18, 
29,  &c.)  Cyrus,  who  was  the  deftined  conqueror  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  who  transferred  the  empire  from  the  Babylonians 
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to  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  was  foretold  by  name  above  at? 
hundred  years  before  he  was  born  ■ and  that  the  world  might 
not  be  furprifed  at  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  his  conquefts, 
God  condefcended  to  declare,  that  he  himfdf  would  be  his 
guide,  and  that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would  lead  him  by 
the  hand,  and  would  fubdue  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  be- 
fore him.  It  was  promifed  that  he  fhould  be  a great  con- 
queror, fubduing  nations  before  him,  &c.  ; and  accordingly 
he  fubdued  kings  and  took  feveral  cities,  extending  his  con- 
quefts over  the  whole  of  Afia,  Irons  the  river  Indus  to  the 
iEgean  fea.  It  was  alio  prensifed  that  he  fhould  find  rich 
fpoil  among  the  conquered  nations ; and  according  to  Pliny’s 
account  (H.  N.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  15.)  the  treafnre  he  found  in 
his  conquefts  amounted  to  a prodigious  value ; nor  is  this 
furprifing  when  we  confider  that  thofe  parts  of  Alia'  at  that 
time  abounded  in  wealth  and  luxury  ; that  Babylon  had 
been  heaping  up  treafures  for  many  years  ; and  that  the 
riches  of  Crcefus,  king  of  Lydia,  conquered  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  Cyrus,  were  in  a manner  proverbial.  “Thus  faith  the 
Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,”  &c.  &c.  If.  xlv.  1—4.  The 
time  of  the  reduction  of  Babylon  was  Ipecificaily  marked  out 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxv.  1 1 , 12.)  “ Thefe  nations,” 
fays  he,  referring  to  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  nations, 
“ fhall  ferve  the  king  of  Babylon  70  years  ; and  it  (hall 
come  to  pafs,  when  70  years  are  aecomplifhed,  that  I will 
punifh  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  nation,  faith  the  Lord.” 
This  prophecy  was  delivered,-  as  appears  from  the  ift  verfe 
of  the  chapter,  “ in  the  4th  year  of  Jchoiakim,  the  fon  of 
Jofiah  king  of  Judah  ; that  was  the.  fir  ft  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon,”  and  from  that  time  70  years 
elapfed  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  reftoration  of  the 
Jews.  Several  circumftances  relating  to  the  fiege  and  tak- 
ing of  Babylon  are  likewife  prefigmfied  by  the  prophets. 
It  was  foretold  that  God  would  ftir  up  the  Medes  and 
Perfians  againft  it  (If.  xxi.  2.  Jer,  1.  it);  and  accordingly 
it  was  befieged  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
fians under  the  command  of  Cyrus  the  Perfian,  the  nephew 
and  foil-in-law  of  the  king  of  the  Medes.  It  was  foretold 
that  various  nations  fhould  unite  againft  Babylon  (If.  xiii.  4. 
Jer.  li.  27.) ; and  accordingly  Cyrus’s  army  confifted  of  va- 
rious nations.  Moreover  it  was  predicted  that  the  Babylo- 
nians fhould  be  terrified,  and  hide  themfelves  within  their 
walls  (Jer.  li.  30.),  which  was  actually  the  cafe,  both  at  his 
firft  and  fecond  fummons.  It  was  alfo  foretold,  that  the 
river  fhould  be  dried  up  before  the  city  fhould  be  taken,  an 
event  very  unlikely  to  happen,  becaufe  it  was  more  than  2 
furlongs  broad,  and  deeper  than  the  height  of  2 men,  (land- 
ing upon  one  another.  (If.  xliv.  27.  Jer.  1.  38.  li.  36.) ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Cyrus  turned  the  courfe  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midft  of  the  city,  as 
we  have  already  ftated  under  the  article  Babylon.  It  was 
foretold,  that  this  city  fhould  be  taken  by  furprife  during  a 
feaft,  (Jer.  1.  24.  li.  39.  57.)  and  accordingly  the  city  was 
taken  in  the  night  of  a great  annual  feftivah  It  was  predic- 
ted that  the  king  would  be  inftantaneoufly  feized  with  hor- 
ror and  perturbation  of  mind  (If.  xxi.  3,4.)  and  this,  we 
know,  was  the  ftate  of  Baltazar  or  Belfhazzar,  when  the 
event  occurred.  (Dan.  v.  6.)  The  prophecies  above  cited 
were  delivered  by  Ifaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  fa£ts 
are  related  by  no  lefs  hiftorians  than  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  ; and  Ifaiah  lived  above  250  years  before  Hero- 
dotus, and  near  350  before  Xenophon  ; and  Jeremiah  lived 
above  150  years  before  the  one,  and  near  250  before  the 
other.  As  Cyrus  took  Babylon  in  the  year  538  B.C. 
Ifaiah  delivered  his  prophecies  at  leaft  160  years  before  the 
taking  of  Babylon  ; and  Jeremiah  fent  his  prophecies  con- 
cerning Babylon  to  Babylon  by  the  hands  of  Seraiah, 
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««  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,”  (Jer.  li.  59.) 
which  was  56  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon,  for  the 
4th  year  of  Zedekiah  coincides  with  the  year  594  B.C. 
That  the  deftru&ion  of  Babylon  was  complete  and  final  is 
no  lefsexprefsly  foretold  and  minutely  defcribed  than  other 
circumftances  attending  this  event.  For  the  prophecies  fee 
If.  xiii.  19,  &c.  xiv.  22,  23.  Jer.  1.  13,  23,  39,  40.  li.  13, 
2, 6,  29,  37,  42,  43  ; and  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  accomph filed,  fee  the  article  Babylon. 

After  Cyrus  had  fettled  his  affairs  at  Babylon,  he  went 
into  Perfia  to  make  a vifit  to  his  parents  who  were  {fill  living, 
arid  on  his  way  thither  through  Media,  he  there  married 
the  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  (called  in  Scripture  Darius  the 
Mede)  having  with  her  as  a dower  the  kingdom  of  Media 
in  reverfion,  and  then  with  his  wife  went  to  Babylon. 
He  now  (viz.,  in  the  year  536  B.  C.)  iffued  an  edi&,  which 
has  given  celebrity  to  his  name,  permitting  fuch  of  the  Jews 
as  were  remaining  from  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  to  return 
to  Jerulalemand  rebuild  theirtemple.  Thisdecree  was  cer- 
tainly obtained  by  the  interceffion  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
who  was  already  highly  famed  for  his  wifdom  and  integrity, 
in  a licentious  and  truly  infamous  court.  In  Daniel,  Cyrus 
feems  to  have  placed  the  higheft  degree  of  confidence; 
which  the  prophet  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  oppreffed 
countrymen.  From  concurring  teftimouy,  he  no  doubt 
pointed  out  to  the  prince  the  prophecies  of  Ilaiah,  in  which 
himfelf  was  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  heaven,  as  deftined 
for  the  molt  important  purpofes  ; as  defignated  to  he  a 
great  conqueror,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  Jews  to  their 
Dative  land. 

The  learned  Prideaux  offers  many  reafons  that  might  have 
concurred  to  induce  the  conqueror  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
folicitations  of  the  prophet,  his  friend  and  principal  minilter. 
Nor  does  the  form  of  the  edict,  mentioned  in  the  firlt  book 
of  Efdras,  appear  tousliable  to  the  o'r  jeftion  framed  againlt 
it  by  an  excellent  biographer.  Though  Cyrus  was  born 
and  brought  up  as  an  idolater,  the  interpofition  of  providence 
mult  occafionally  have  made  an  imprefiion  on  his  mind, 
which  Daniel  feems  to  have  converted  to  the  belt  ends. 

He  fpeaks  in  his  decree  in  the  name  of  the  lord  of  Ifrael  ; 
he  was  too  wife  to  believe  in  the  gods  which  his  countrymen 
and  the  world  in  general  were  accuftomed  to  worfhip,  and 
was  probably  too  much  enlightened  to  refer  the  palling 
events  of  life,  and  the  revolutions  of  empires,  to  what  the 
ignorant  would  denominate  chance.  He  had  heard  of  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall,  which  none  but  Daniel  could 
explain,  and  he  only,  according  to  his  own  profefiion,  by  the 
interpofition  of  his  God.  I~Ie  had  been  informed  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  fame  excellent  man  from  the  lion’sjavvs, 
and  he  might  be  almoft,  if  not  altogether  perl’uaded,  that 
the  God  of  Ifrael  wa3  the  God  that  had  made  him  “ king 
of  the  whole  world.”. 

Cyrus  not  only  permitted  and  encouraged  the  Jews  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  but  readily  reftored  all  the 
facred  veffels  and  furniture  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  from  Jerufalem,  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of 
Baal.  Having  ellabli filed  his  empire,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  eafi  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Caf- 
pian  and  Euxine  feas,  on  the  weft  by  the  iEgean  fea,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Ethiopia  and  the  fea  of  Arabia,  upon  a 
foundation  not  eafily  lhaken  ; he  fixed  his  refidence  in  the 
midft  of  all  thefe  countries,  fpending  generally  7 months  of 
the  year  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  feafon,  on  account 
of  the  warmth  of  that  climate,  3 months  at  Su fa,  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  2 months  at  Ecbatana  during  the 
beat  of  the  fummer.  Seven  years  being  fpent  in  a ftate  of 
tranquillity,  as  he  was  equally  beloved  by  his  own  natural 


fubje&s,  and  by  thofe  of  the  conquered  nations,  he  returned 
into  Perfia,  which  was  the  feventh  time  from  his  acceffion 
to  the  whole  monarchy.  At  this  time  he  was  about  70 
years  of  age  ; 30  of  which  had  elapfed  fince  his  having  been 
firft  made  general  of  the  Perfian  forces,  and  from  the  capture 
of  Babylon,  and  7 from  his  beginning  to  reign  alone  after 
the  death  of  Cyaxares.  His  life  had  been  uniformly  fober 
and  temperate,  and  he  therefore  enjoyed  to  the  laft  a vigorous 
ftate  of  health.  When  he  perceived  that  the  time  of  his 
death  was  drawing  near,  he  ordered  his  children  and  the 
chief  officers  of  the  ftate  to  be  affembled  near  him  ; and, 
after  having  thanked  the  gods  for  all  their  favours  to  him 
during  the  courfeof  his  life,  and  implored  limilar  protection 
and  favour  on  behalf  of  his  children,  his  country,  and  his 
friends,  lie  declared  his  eldeft  fon,  Cambyfes,  his  fucceffor, 
and  left  the  other,  whofe  name  was  Tanaoxares,  feveral  very 
confiderable  governments.  He  gave  them  both  excellent 
inftrnCtions,  and  reprefented  to  them  that  the  main  ftrengt’n 
and  fupport  of  the  throne  were  neither  the  vaft  extent  of 
countries,  nor  the  number  of  forces,  nor  immenfe  riches ; 
but  a due  refpeft  for  the  gods,  a good  underftanding  be- 
tween brethren,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  and  preferving  true 
and  faithful  friends.  After  having  given  his  hand  to  be 
killed  by  all  who  were  prefent,  finding  himfelf  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  added  thefe  laft  words  : “ Adieu,  dear  children, 
may  your  lives  be  happy  ; carry  my  laft  remembrance  to 
your  mother.  And  lor  you,  my  faithful  friends,  as  well 
abfent  as  prefent,  receive  this  laft  farewell,  and  may  you  live 
in  peace  1”  Having  clofed  this  addrefs,  he  covered  his  face, 
and  died,  according  to  Xenophon,  quietly  in  his  bed  ; but  if 
Herodotus  is  to  be  credited  it  was  in  battle,  occafioned  by 
the  invafion  of  the  Scythians,  To  the  former  opinion  Dr. 
Prideaux,  Rollin,  and  the  writers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
are  decidedly  inclined,  and  by  this  account  he  was  at  his 
death  feventy  years  of  age.  Xenophon  fays  that  he  was 
buried  at  Fafargarda,  and  that  his  monument  was  to  be  feen 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Cyrus,  fays  M.  Rollin,  may  be  jullly  confidered  as  the 
wifeft  conqueror,  and  the  moll  accomplifhed  prince  whofe 
name  occurs  in  prophane  hiftory.  He  poffeffed  all  the  qua- 
lities requifite  to  form  a great  man  ; wifdom,  moderation, 
courage,  magnanimity,  noble  fentiments,  a wonderful  ability 
in  managing  men’s  tempers  and  gaining  their  affe&ions,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  the  military  art, 
as  far  as  that  age  had  carried  it,  a vaft  extent  of  genius  and 
capacity  for  forming,  and  an  equal  fteadinefs  and  prudence 
for  executing  the  greatell  projects.  As  real  merit  was  the 
foundation  and  fupport  of  his  greatnefs,  he  affedled  no  felf- 
importance  and  haughtinefs  of  demeanour,  but  ftudied  to 
render  himfelf  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs  ; and  he  was  amply 
compenfated  by  the  cordial  affc&ion  and  refpeft  of  his  people. 
He  was  beloved,  and  had  many  friends,  becaufe  his  fenti- 
ments were  kind  and  liberal,  and  he  was  friendly  in  his  dif- 
pofition  and  condudl.  Cicero  obferves  (lib.  1.  epift.  2.  ad. 
Q.  fratrem),  that  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus’s  govern- 
ment he  was  never  heard  to  fpeak  one  rough  or  angry  word ; 
and  this  ffiewed  a very  lingular  degree  of  felf-command.  It 
was  his  invariable  perfuafion,  that  all  his  purpofes  and  la- 
bours ffiould  tend  to  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  Wlulft  he 
was  one  day  difeourfing  with  his  courtiers  upon  the  duties 
of  a king,  he  obferved  that,  a prince  ought  to  confider  him- 
felf as  a Ihepherd;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  the  fame  vigi- 
lance, care,  and  goodnefs.  Many  great  and  good  characters 
have  been  formed  by  adverfity  and  affliction  ; but  Cyrus 
was  great  and  good  without  this  kind  of  difeipline.  He 
himfelf  informs  us,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life, 
the  happinefs  of  it  was  never  interrupted  by  any  unfortunate 
accident,  and  that  in  all  his  defigns  the  fuccefs  had  anfwered 
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his  utmost  expectations.  He  adds,  however,  that  in  the 
midft  of  his  uninterrupted  profperity,  he  {till  referved  in  his 
heart  a fecret  fear,  proceeding  from  the  changes  and  misfor- 
tunes that  might  happen  ; and  this  prudent  fear  was  not 
only  a prefervative  againft  infolence,  but  even  againft  intem- 
perate joy.  As  to  the  nature  and  motives  of  his  wars  and 
victories,  M.  Rollir,  confiders  Cyrus  as  having  maintained  a 
very  different  charadter  from  thofe  conquerors  who  are  in- 
fluenced by  ambition  and  avarice,  and  who  are  chargeable 
with  violence  and  injuilice.  Although  Cyrus  was  not  in 
every  refpedt  juftifiable,  yet  he  reverenced  the  laws, 
and  well  knew  that  there  are  unjuft  wars,  which  being 
undertaken  without  juft  foundation,  render  the  perfon 
concerned  in  exciting  and  producing  them  accountable 
for  the  blood  that  is  filed.  Cyrus’s  conquefts  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  victories  he  obtained  over  Crccfus,  king  of 
Lydia,  who  was  mailer  of  the  greateft  part  of  Leffcr  Afia, 
and  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was  mafter  of  all  Up- 
per Afia,  and  many  other  countries  ; both  which  princes 
were  the  aggreffors.  With  good  occafion,  therefore,  is 
Cyrus  reprefented  as  one  of  the  greateft  princes  recorded  in 
hiltory  ; and  his  reign  juftly  propofed  as  the  model  of  a per- 
feCt  government,  which  it  would  not  be,  unlefs  j u flics  had 
been  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  it  ; “ Cyrus  a Xenophonte 
feriptus  ad  jufti  effigiem  imperii.”  Cic.  1.  i.  epift.  J-  ad  CL 
fratrem.  Prideaux’s  Connection.  Univerfal  Hift.  Rollin’s 
Anc.  Hift. 

Cyrus,  fecond  fon  of  Darius  Noth.us,  king  of  Perfia,  was 
born  about  the  year  423  before  Chrift.  He  was  fent  at  the 
age  of  fixteen  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor.  In 
this  fituation  he  affumed  all  the  haughtinefs  of  royal  birth, 
and  infliCted  the  punifhment  of  death  oa  fome  cf  his  own 
relations,  wrho  approached  him  without  a due  regard  to  the 
cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of  the  times.  For  this  he  was 
called  feverely  to  account  by  his  father,  who,  on  the  prefent, 
and  on  fome  other  occafions,  was  with  difficulty  reconciled 
to  him.  He  engaged  in  a conlpiracy  againft  his  elder  bro- 
ther, for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  fentence 
was  commuted  into  banifhment  to  the  provinces ; being, 
however,  of  a reftlefs  difpofition,  as  well  as  cruel  and  ambi- 
tious, he  raifed  an  immenfe  army,  under  falfe  pretences,  but 
really  with  a view  of  attacking  his  brother.  On  the  plains 
ofCunaxa,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  he  came  in  fight  of 
Artaxerxes  at  the  head  of  ioo,coo  men.  Cyrus  was  at- 
tended by  Clearchus,  who  advifed  the  prince  to  remain  in 
the  rear ; but  prudence  and  fear  were  not  among  bis  quali- 
ties} he  polled  himfelf  in  the  van  ; and  fo  great  was  his  fuc- 
cefs  at  the  outfet  of  the  bufinefs  that  he  wasfaluted  king  by 
thofe  around  him.  Rulhing,  however,  too  far  into  danger, 
he  was  flain,  at  the  moment  when  viClory  appeared  to  be  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  the  day.  This  battle  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fought  B.  C.  400.  Univerfal  Hiftory.  Prideaux  and 
Plutarch. 

Cyrus,  in  Ancient  Geography , one  of  the  large  ft  rivers 
in  Afia,  Strabo  fays,  that  it  had  its  fource  in  Armenia, 
that  it  ran  through  this  country,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  and 
that  after  having  received  the  waters  of  the  Araxes,  and  of 
feveral  other  rivers,  it  difeharged  itfelf  by  two  mouths  into 
the  Cafpian  fea.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Cyrrhus,  and  Plutarch 
Cyrnus.  The  former  fays  that  it  was  only  a branch  of  the 
Araxes  that  flowed  into  this  river,  and  that  the  other  branch 
ran  into  the  Hyrcanian  fea.  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Appian 
fay  that  it  had  two  mouths ; but  Herodotus  gives  it  40. — ■ 
Alfo,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Media.  Ptolemy  places  its  mouth 
between  the  Cambyfes  and  the  Amardus. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Alia,  which  ran  through  the  vallies  of  Perfis,  near  the  Paf- 
fagardse,  according  to  Strabo;  who  adds  that  the  king  had 


given  it  the  name  of  Cyni9  inftead  of  its  ancient  appellation 
of  Agradate.  It  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Perfian  gulf. 
—Alfo,  an  ancient  town  of  Syria,  called  Cyrrhus;  which 
fee. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  ifland  of  Eubcea. 

CYSSUS,  a town  and  port  of  Afia,  oppofite  to  and 
eaftward  of  the  town  of  Chios,  in  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
nape.  This  port  is  known  by  the  victory  which  the  Ro- 
mans gained  here  over  the  fleet  of  Autbchus,  in  the  year  of 
Rome,  <561.  .Livy,  1.  xxxvi.  c.  44. 

CYST,  in  Surgery,  the  bag,  or  membrane,  in  which  an 
eneyfted  tumor  of  the  fteatomatous,  atheromatous,  or  far- 
comatous  kind,  is  included.  In  extirpating  thefe  tumors, 
if,  by  negledl,  or  accident,  the  evil,  or  any  confiderable 
part  of  it  be  left  behind,  the  tumor  will  not  fail  to  return. 
Indeed,  if  the  tumor  be  a fchirrhus,  the  contents  are  hard 
enough  to  make  a clear  extirpation  of  it,  notwithftanding 
its  including  coats  be  wounded;  but  when  the  matter  of  the 
tumor  is  loft,  or  fluid,  by  its  efcaping  the  tumor  will  become 
flaccid  ; fo  that  it  will  be  hardly  poflible  to  make  a clear  ex- 
tirpation of  the  cyfl  without  leaving  fome  fragments  of  it 
behind,  which  mull,  in  that  cafe,  be  brought  away  after- 
wards  by  fuppuratives,  digeftives,  and  a proper  treatment ; 
and  when  the  finus  is,  by  this  means,  cleared,  the  wound 
may  be  lately  healed,  without  any  danger  of  the  return  of 
the  complaint. 

CYSTICA  Arteria  ; is  a branch  of  the  hepatic  artery* 
which  fuppibs  the  gall-bladder.  See  Artery. 

CYSTICAPNOS,  in  Botany.  See  FumariA. 

CYSTICS,  denote  medicines  againft  diltempers  of  the 
bladder.  See  Stone,  Lithontriptic,  See. 

CYSTICUS  Ductus,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  tube  of  com- 
munication between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  hepatic  duel. 
See  Liver. 

CYSTIRRHjEA.  See  Catarrhus  veficic. 

CYSTIS  Fellea,  a Latin  term  for  the  gall-bladder. 

Cystis,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  many  authors  nave 
called  the  alhekengi,  or  'winter- cherry.  It  had  this  name  eyf- 
tis,  from  the  remarkable  charadter  of  its  fruits  being  con- 
tained in  a fleinny  bladder,  or  bag.  It  was  generally,  how- 
ever, called  haiicaccabum. 

Cystis,  the  fame  with  vefica  or  bladder. 

The  word  is  klj-ic,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Cystis  choledocha , the  fame  with  felliculus,  or  veiicula 
fellis. 

CYTA,  Cut  at  is,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia)  Ikuated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyaneus,  N.  E.  of  Tynderis.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  Medea, 
denominated  from  thence,  by  the  poets,  Cytaeis. 

Cyta,  or  Cytaa , an  ancient  town  of  Scythia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

CYTiEUM,  Soudag,  a town  of  the  Tauric  Cherfone- 
fus,  near  the  fea,  N.  E.  of  the  promontory. — Alfo,  a town 
fituated  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Crete ; now 
called  Corax  Settia.  It  had  been  epifcopal. 

CYTA1S,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Carmania. 

CYTHARA,  in  Mufic.  See  Cithara. 

CYTPIEORUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  Pontus  Polemoniacus;  the  Cotyorum  of  Pliny,  and 
Cotyora  of  Xenophon. 

CYTHERA,  now  Cerigo,  ore  of  the  Greek  iflands, 
fituated  in  the  Laconic  gulf,  oppofite  to  Maiea,  or  promon- 
tory of  Laconia,  from  which  it  is  diftar.t,  according  to 
Strabo,  40  furlongs.  Stephanus  fays,  that  it  derived  its 
name  Cythera,  from  a Phoenician,  called  Cvtherus,  who 
fettled  here.  Before  his  arrival  it  was  called  Porphyris,  or 
Porphytiffa,  as  fome  fay,  becaufe  it  abounded  with  porphy- 
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ryj-  or,  as  others  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  be- 
caufe  the  beft  fcariet  was  dyed  here.  It  is  about  60  mi!es 
in  compafs,  bleffed  with  a fruitful  foil,  and  has  feveral  ha- 
vens, one  of  them  very  fafe  and  fpacious,  called*  anciently 
Scandea,  about  ten  furlongs  from  the  city  of  Cythera,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouthern  coail  of  the  ifland,  and  once  famous 
for  the  temple  of  Venus,  lumamed  Urania,  or  heavenly; 
the  moll  ancient  and  molt  refpefted  temple  in  Greece.  See 
Cyth  erea. 

Cythera,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  prefent  village,  Conucha. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Greece,  in  ThefTaly. 

CYTHEREA,  ill  Mythology,  the  furname  of  Venus,  fo 
called  from  the  ifland  Cythera,  into  which  her  worfhip  was 
brought  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  where  fhe  had  a temple 
efteemed  the  moth  ancient  in  Greece.  In  this  temple  was  a 
flatue  of  the  goddefs-,  in  complete  armour,  holding,  like 
Pallas,  a javelin  in  her  hand.  Upon  her  lirll  fpnnging  out 
of  the  froth  of  the  fea,  for  fuch  was  her  origin,  fne  is  faid 
to  have  been  borne  to  the  fhores  of  this  ifland  by  the  Ze- 
phyrs, furrounded  by  the  Loves,  the  Tritons,  and  Nereides, 
reclining  in  a languilhing  pofture,  in  a fea- (hell.  They  give 
the  name  of  Cytheriades  to  the  Graces  which  attended  her 
on  the  ffiore  without  quitting  her,  except  on  thofe  occa- 
fions,  when  fhe  rather  c'nofe  to  be  waited  on  by  the  Plea- 
fures.  From  this  ifland  fhe  was  carried  to  Cyprus  ; and  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  Cythera,  was  in  a peculiar  manner  facred 
to  her. 

CYTHERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
fituated  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria;  fuppofed  to  be  the  pre- 
fent Cyrifano. 

CYTHERON,  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  con- 
fecrated  to  Jupiter  Cytheronius.  (Paufan.  1.  ix.  Bceotic.) 
In  a defile  ot  this  mountain  Oedipus  is  faid  to  have  flain  his 
father  Laius. 

CYTPIERUS,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the 
Elide,  where  it  watered  the  town  of  Heraclea. — Paufanias 
fays  that  at  the  fource  of  this  river  there  was  a temple  con- 
fecrated  to  the  nymphs  called  Ionides.  This  river  is  called 

Cytherius  by  Strabo. 

CYTHINON,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  yellow  wood,  called  alfo  thapfum  and  chry- 
foxylon,  a wood  ufed  in  dyeing  cloths,  &c.  See  Cymene. 
It  was  alfo  called  Scythicum  lignum , Scythian  wood,  from 
the  country  whence  it  was  brought ; and  from  this  laft  name 
it  is  eafy  to  deduce  the  name  cythinon.  The  old  Greeks 
often  wrote  cythinon  for  feythinon,  and  the  leaving  out  the 
initial  f,  which  was  a common  practice  among  them,  reduces 
this  word  to  cythinon.  Familiar  initances  of  this  practice 
occur  to  us  in  the  words  milax  for  fmilax,  maragdus  for 
fmaragdus,  &c. 

QYTHIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  in  which  Cimon  died. 

CYTHNUS,  one  of  the  Greek  iflands,  diftant  about 
1 2 miles  E.  of  Ceos,  and  efteemed  by  Strabo  to  be  one  of 
the  moll  fruitful  iflands  of  the  Aigean  fea.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cyadias,  an  eminent  painter,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
lius,  and  his  commentator  Euliathius.  The  cheefe  of  Cyth- 
nus  was,  according  to  Stephanus  and  Julius  Pollux,  in  great 
eftimation  among  the  ancients.  This  ifland  is  now  called 
Thermia;  which  fee.  On  the  fouthern  coaft  there  are 
fome  remains  of  an  ancient  and  very  magnificent  city. 
Cythnus  was  alfo  called  Ophtuffa  and  Dryopis. 

CYIINA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  ThefTaly.  Steph. 
Byz. 

C\  I INIUM,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Doride,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  who  adds,  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
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which  can  fed  the  country  in  which  they  were  fituated  to  be 

called  Ldrapolis. 

CYTJNUS,  in  Botany , (perhaps,  as  Martyn  fuggefls, 
“ from  y.vlmoi,  a name  given  by  Theophraftus  to  the  blof- 
foms  of  the  poingranate,”  whofe  calyx  the  flower  in  ques- 
tion refembles  in  fhape.)  Linn.  Gen.  87S.  Schreb.  609. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  489.  Juff.  73.  Oafs  and  order,  gy- 
nandria  octandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Arflolochice,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  fomevvhat 
bell-fhaped,  coloured,  permanent;  its  border  four-cleft. 
Cor.  none.  Siam.  8 ; anthers  fcffiie  on  the  ftyle  under  the 
ftigma,  oblong,  2-celled.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  roundifh; 
ftyie  cylindrical,  thick,  rather  ffiorter  than  the  calyx  ; ftig- 
ma in  8 lobes.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  crowned  with  the  ca- 
lyx, of  8 cells.  Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Eff.  Cb.  Style  1.  Calyx  fuperior,  4-cleft.  Cor.  none. 
Anthers  8.  Berry  of  8 cells.  Seeds  many. 

The  only  known  fpecies  is  C.  hypociflis.  Rape  of  Ciflus, 
a flefhy  pale-yellowifli  plant,  pavafitical  on  the  roots  of  feve- 
ral fpecies  of  Cijlus  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  figured 
in  the  wooden  cuts  of  many  old  authors,  alfo  in  Cavan.  Ic. 
t.  1 7 1.  Its  qualities  are  faid  to  be  of  an  aftringent  na- 
ture. 

CYTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  an  ifland  which  he  places  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
fea. 

CYTISO  Genista,  in  Botany.  See  Genista. 

CYT1SUS,  (xl/Jkos  of  the  ancient  Greeks.)  Linn.  Gen. 
378.  Schreb.  499.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1118.  Juff.  35 4. 
Clafs  and  order,  diadelphia  decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Legu- 
minofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  of  1 leaf,  bell-fhaped,  obtufe  at  the 
bafe  ; upper  lip  of  2,  lower  of  3 teeth.  Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous ; ftandard  ovate,  eredl,  reflexed  at  the  fiJes  ; wings  as 
long  as  the  ftandard,  ftraight,  obtufe  ; keel  fwelling,  point- 
ed, of  2 petals.  Stam.  Filaments  in  2 fets  ((ingle  and  nine- 
cleft),  afeending ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen  oblong, 
compreffed ; ftyle  afeending;  ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Le- 
gume oblong,  taper  at  the  bafe,  of  1 cell.  Seeds  feveral, 
kidney-fhaped,  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  2-lipped;  the  upper  of  2,  lower  of  3, 
teeth.  Legume  of  1 cell,  with  feveral  feeds,  taper  at  the 
bafe. 

The  fpecies  are  very  numerous,  flirubby,  without  thorns; 
their  leaves  ternate  ; their  flowers  copious,  generally  yel- 
low ; except  C.  purpureas,  an  elegant  Auftrian  fpecies,  fre- 
quent in  our  gardens.  C.  Laburnum , fo  commonly  culti- 
vated, even  in  towns,  is  a native  of  Auftria,  Switzerland, 
&c.  Its  wood  is  hard  and  valuable ; its  bunches  of 
flowers  moft  ornamental;  but  its  feeds  bitter  and  poifonous. 
Hares  and  rabbits  are  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves  and 
bark.  C . fejfilifolius  is  a fmaller,  but  very  pretty  and  alfo 
hardy  fpecies.  C.  Cajan  is  a tropical  fhrub,  which  but  ill 
accords  with  this  genus. 

Cytisus  of  Virgil.  See  Medicago  arlorea. 

Cytis us,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the  ever- 
green and  deciduous  flowering  fhrubby  kinds ; of  which  the 
fpecies  chiefly  cultivated  are,  the  laburnum,  (C.  laburnum ) 
the  common  cytifus,  ( C.  fejjiljolius) , and  the  hairy  ever- 
green cytifus,  ( C . hirfutus.) 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  are  plants  which  are  all  ca- 
pable of  being  increafed  by  feeds,  and  many  of  them  by 
cuttings  and  layers  likewife. 

In  the  firft  mode  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown,  cither  on 
beds,  or,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  in  the  fpring,  a3 
about  March,  being  in  this  way,  when  of  fufficient  growth, 
tranfplanted  into  nurfery-rows,  to  remain  till  of  a proper 
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fize  For  being  planted  out  in  the  fituations  where  they  are 
to  grow.  When  fovvn  where  they  are  to  remain,  they  only 
require  to  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  trimmed 
to  one  good  plant  in  a place,  giving  the  tender  forts  the 
protection  of  mats  during  the  feventy  of  the  winter- 
feafon. 

The  trees  of  molt  of  the  forts  affords  feeds  in  abundance 
in  the  autumnal  feafon.  In  the  cuttings  method,  they  fliould 
be  made  from  the  young  (hoots,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  planted  out  in  a rather  moiff,  fhaded  fituation, 
either  in  the  early  autumn  or  fpring  months,  in  rows 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  eight  or  ten  in  the 
rows.  They  moltly  become  well  rooted  in  the  courfe  of 
twelve  months ; and  would  then  be  kept  perfectly  clear  of 
feeds  till  removed. 

The  layers  may  be  laid  down  either  in  the  fummer,  au- 
tumn, or  fpring  feafons  ; and  when  the  plants  are  well  root- 
ed, they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  out  in  nurfery- 
rows,  as  deferibed  above,  for  the  other  methods. 

In  the  management  in  the  nurfery  they  only  require  to 
be  prefervea  from  the  injury  of  weeds,  and  to  have  the 
land  dug  well  between  the  rows  annually  in  the  autumn,  till 
they  are  removed ; being  fuffered  to  take  their  natural 
growth  in  a great  meafure  while  there. 

Mod  of  the  forts  are  hardy,  and  fucceed  wcdl  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation.  The  third  fort  fhould  have  a dry  foil, 
and  fhelterea  fituation,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  froff. 
It  may  alfo  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  during  the  winter-feafon,  when  neceffary. 

They  are  all  plants  which  are  very  ornamental  for  the  bor- 
ders, clumps,  and  other  parts  of  ornamented  grounds;  af- 
fording much  variety  by  their  numerous  beautiful  bunches 
of  flowers.  The  large  forts  fnould  be  placed  towards  the 
back  parts,  and  thofe  of  lefs  growth  towards  the  fronts  and 
more  confpicuous  parts  of  fuch  fituations. 

CYTNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Upper  Pannonia. 

CYTONIUM,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  on  the  confines 
of  Lydia  and  Myfia. 

GYTORUS,  or  Cytorum,  a town  fituated  on  a part 
of  the  coaft  of  Paphlagonia,  which  is  inclined  from  the 
fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft,  between  the  promontory  Ca- 
rambis  and  Amaflris-  It  is  thought  to  have  been  founded 
by  a colony  of  Milefians.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had 
been  a port  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope.  In  its  vicinity  was 
a mountain,  which  produced  a beautifully-veined  box-tree. 
Its  foundation  is  aferibed  to  Cytor,  fon  of  Phryxus;  and 
it  was  one  of  the  four  towns  which  formed  the  eftate  of 
Amaflris,  After  of  Darius,  and  wife  of  Dionyflus,  tyrant 
of  Heraclea,  at  the  time  of  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Perfian 
empire.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Virgil,  Suidas,  and  Xe- 
nophon, the  latter  of  whom  fays  that  it  was  a fea-port, 
where  the  Greeks  embarked;  and  after  having  navigated  a 
day  and  night,  they  arrived  at  Sinope. 

CYTTIUM,  a town  fituated  on  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus;  called  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  Ci- 
tium. 

CYULES,  a name  given  by  William  of  Malmefbury, 
Gildas,  and  others,  to  the  long  galleys  in  which  the  Sax- 
ons, under  the  command  of  Ceidic,  were  tranfported  to 
Britain.  Of  thefe  galleys  there  were  five,  and  the  number 
of  men  conveyed  by  them  was  1 5,800;  and  therefore  they 
muft  have  been  very  capacious,  and  the  barbarians  mail 
have  been  fatisfied  with  very  inconvenient  accommoda- 
tions. 

CYZICENE  iEcus,  or  hall:  a name  given  to  apart- 
ments of  a particular  conftru&ion  in  the  ancient  villas,  and 
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thus  explained  by  Vitruvius.  “They  are  fituated  towards 
the  north,  generally  have  a view  of  the  garden,  and  have 
valved  doors  in  the  middle.  They  are  of  fuch  a length  and 
breadth,  that  two  triclinia,  with  their  furrounding  appen- 
dages, may  be  placed  opDolite  to  each  other.  They  have 
alfo  valved  windows  on  the  right  and  left,  that  the  garden 
may  be  feen  through  their  openings,  and  their  height  ia 
equal  to  one  and  a half  their  breadth.  Thefe  Cyzicens,  or 
Cyzicena,  were,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  what  the  tri- 
clinia and  ccenacula  were  among  the  Romans. 

CYZICUM  Marmor,  a fpecies  of  marble,  fo  called 
by  the  ancients  from  the  great  ufe  made  of  it  by  a ftatuary 
called  Cyzicus.  It  was  white,  with  fine  narrow  veins  of 
black,  and  was  called  alfo  Proconnesium  marmor, 

CYZICUS,  or  Cyzicum,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a town 
in  that  part  of  Afia  Minor  which  lay  on  the  Propontis,  feat- 
ed  on  an  ifland  of  the  Propontis,  bearing  the  fame  name, 
but  joined  to  the  continent  with  two  bridges  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  had  two  ports,  which  were  formed  fo  as  to 
clofe  themfelves  : one  of  them,  called  Panormus,  was  the 
work  of  nature,  the  other,  the  produ&ion  of  art,  was  called 
Chytus,  from  the  Greek  kvIo,-,  denoting  a work  formed  by 
digging  ; fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  oriental  Cuthon.  One  part 
of  this  city  was  on  a plain,  another  towards  mount  Ardlos, 
According  to  Pliny,  it  confuted  of  a colony  of  Milefians.  It 
is  faid  to  have  borrowed  its  name  from  Cyzicus,  king  of  that 
ifland  and  the  adjacent  continent,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
killed  through  miftake  by  Jafon,  the  Argonaut.  When  this 
city  became  firft  known  to  the  Romans,  it  was  one  of  the 
richeft  and  largeft  in  Afia  ; and  hence  was  ftyltd  by  Floras, 
the  Rome  of  Afia,  and  celebrated  for  its  walls,  bulwarks, 
haven,  marble  towers,  &c.  Among  its  magnificent  build- 
ings, the  chief  temple  is  particularly  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cients;— the  whole  ftrudlure  was  of  polifhed  marble,  and  the 
joinings  covered  with  lines  of  gold;  the  pillars  were  four 
cubits  thick,  and  fifty  high,  each  of  one  piece.  The  fta- 
tue  of  Jupiter,  which  flood  in  the  temple,  was  of  ivory, 
and  moll  exquifite  workman fhip.  In  fubfequent  ages,  this 
city  made  a glorious  ftand  againft  Mithridates,  who  loft  un- 
der its  walls  no  fewer  than  300,000  men,  and  after  all  failed 
to  reduce  it.  At  this  time  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  wife 
laws,  a naval  power  of  200  gallies,  and  three  arfenals  of 
arms,  of  military  engines,  and  of  corn.  (Strabo,  1.  xii.) 
But  in  the  year  365,  the  city  and  ifland  of  Cyzicus  were 
conftrained  after  an  honourable  defence,  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  Procopius,  aided  by  the  Gothic  princes.  How- 
ever, the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  ifland  were 
generally  deemed  a cowardly  and  effeminate  race;  info- 
much  that  a man  of  a timorous  difpofition  was  contemptu- 
oufly  called  a “Cyzican.”  Cicero  reprefents  them  as  a 
quiet  and  inoffenfive  people,  unaccuftomed  to  ambitious  ma- 
chinations againft  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  willing  to 
facrifice  every  thing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fweets  of 
peace. 

The  current  coins  of  this  ifland,  called  (later,  weighing  1 8 
drams,  were  engraved  with  fuch  exa&nefs,  nicety,  and  (kill, 
that  they  were  looked  upon  in  ancient  times  as  a miracle  of 
art.  Thence  originated  the  Greek  proverb  K ?a rnpes, 
an  exprelfion  ufed  in  commending  any  eminent  performance 
in  the  art  of  engraving;  as  if  the  Cyzican  ftatues  were  the 
utmoft  effort  of  that  art.  This  coin  reprefented  on  one  fide 
Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  and  a lion  on  the 
other;  which  has  induced  fome  to  think  that  the  above- 
mentioned  proverb  was  a taunt  on  thofe  who  boaft  of  their 
prowef3,  and  affedl  to  appear  like  lions,  though  they  be  in 
reality  as  timid  and  fearful  as  women,  (Erafm.  Chi- 
lind.) 
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The  inhabitants  of  Cyzicns  made  pretenfions  to  very  high 
antiquity  ; and  believed  that  their  city  had  been  given  by 
Jupiter  to  Proferpine  for  her  dowry,  on  which  account  they 
worfhipped  her  as  their  chief  deity.  Appian  (in  Mithrid.) 
has  particularly  defcribed  the  beauty,  magnitude,  riches  and 
Jaws  of  this  city.  It  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  ; and  the 
fallen  marbles  and  pillars  were  conveyed  to  Conflantinople, 
for  the  embellifhment  of  that  city.  'Under  the  Romans  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  confular  Hellefpont,  and  a me- 
tropolitan fee  under  the  patriarchate  of  Conffantinop'e ; but 
it  is  now  little  better  than  a village,  known  under  the 
names  of  Chizico,  Spiga,  and  Palormi. 

CZACHEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Brzcfc;  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brzefc. 

CZACSANICH,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw,  38  miles  S.  of  Braclavv. 

CZAR,  a title  of  honour  affumed  by  the  grand-dukes, 
or,  as  they  are  now  flyled,  emperors  of  Ruffia. 

The  natives  pronounce  it  tzar,  or  zaar ; and  this,  as 
fome  have  fuppofed,  by  corruption  from  Casfar,  emperor  ; 
from  fome  fancied  relation  to  the  Roman  emperors  ; on 
account  of  which  they  alfo  bear  the  eagle  as  a fymbol  of 
their  empire. 

When  the  czar,  Peter  I.,  required  his  imperial  title  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  there  was  great 
difficulty  made  about  it : but  the  czar  (hewing  them,  by  his 
ambalfador,  an  original  letter  of  Maximilian  I.  to  the  czar 
John  Bafilowitz,  the  count  Zinzendorff,  grand  chancellor  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  caufed  the  archives  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  to  be  Latched  for  the  original  of  that  letter  ; but 
no  fuch  letter  was  found  : however,  the  hand-writing  of  the 
fecretary,  and  the  lignature  of  Maximilian,  being  known 
and  acknowledged,  the  title  of  emperor  was  allowed  to 
Peter  and  his  fucceffors,  which  they  continue  to  enjoy. 
This  anecdote,  M.  l’Abbe  Langlet  acknowledges  to  have 
received  from  count  Zinzendorff  himfelf,  1722.  Encycl. 

It  is  generally  affirmed,  that  John  Bafilowitz,  or  Iwan 
Vaffilievitch,  declared  himfelf  czar  in  the  year  1747;  though 
this  title  is  exprefsly  attributed  in  hiltory  to  Ruffian  fove- 
reigns  of  a period  far  more  remote  ; whether  it  was  adlually 
borne  by  them,  or  whether  the  old  annalifts  added  it  merely 
to  fignify,  indiferiminately,  a monarchical  dignity,  or  mo- 
dern hiftorians  have  arbitrarily  applied  it  to  them  without 
fufficient  reafon.  We  are  told  by  Lomonofof,  in  his  ancient 
Ruffian  hiffory,  that  Vladimir,  the  Saint,  who  died  in  1015, 
on  his  marriage  with  the  Greek  princefs,  took  upon  him  the 
title  of  czar.  The  fame  author  fays,  in  his  abridged 
chronicle,  that  not  only  Vladimir  Vfevolodovitch  Mono- 
machus,  who  began  his  reign  in  1114,  was  crowned  czar 
of  all  Ruffia;  but  alfo  that  Vaffiily  Ivanovitch,  who  died 
in  15.35,  firft  wrote  himfelf  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  czar 
and  felf-holder  of  all  Ruffia.  With  regard  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  czar  or  tzar,  it  has  been  alleged,  that,  in 
the  Ruffian  bible,  it  denotes  a king  ; yet  the  ancient  P.uffian 
writers  make  ufe  of  it  alfo  when  fpeaking  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  Moreover,  the  derivative  tzarftvo  means  king- 
dom; thus,  in  the  pater-nofter,  tzarftvoe  tvoe,  thy  kingdom  ; 
but  alio,  in  general,  it  fignifies  empire  ; and  it  is  even  ufed 
in  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

M.  Sperlingius,  in  hisdiffertation  on  themajeftyof  the  name 
honning , obferves,  that  the  Ruffian  princes  never  bore  the 
name  czar,  till  their  people  had  embraced  the  Greek  faith  : 
belore  that  time,  he  fays,  they  were  called  hanger,  king. 

I he  Ruffians  are  the  only  perfons  who  by  czar  denote  a 
fovereign  ; and  Mr.  Tooke,  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  thinks  it  fcarcely  imaginable  that  it  has  been  formed 
by  an  abbreviation  of  Cxfar  and  Tzefar ; for,  throughout 


the  New  Teffament,  where  the  word  occurs,  it  was  rendered 
by  kefar,  perhaps  from  the  Greek  Bible,  which  came  into 
Ruffia  with  the  Chriffisn  religion  ; this  was  afterwards 
changed  into  tzefar,  and  that  again  has  been  altered  into 
imp-erator.  Mr.  Tooke  farther  obferves,  that,  in  the  old 
Ruffian  year-books,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  Tar- 
tarian and  Siberian  tzars,  and  tzarevitches  (tzar’s  fons) ; 
thus  we  find,  among  many  other  inffances,  the  tzar  of  the 
golden  horde,  the  tzar  of  the  krim,  the  tzar  of  Kazan. 
This  title  ha3  not  been  negligently  introduced,  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Ruffian  hiftorians  ; for  the  fovereigns  of 
Ruffia  have  borne  it  fince  the  conqueft  of  thofe  kingdoms, 
to  this  day,  as  it  Hands  in  the  imperial  title  ; “ tzarina  of 
Kazan,  tzarina  of  Siberia,  &c.”  We  may,  therefore,  fnp- 
pofe,  fays  Mr.  Tooke,  with  the  higheft  probability,  that 
the  Ruffian  nation,  on  finding  thefe  tzars  among  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  borrowed  the  title  from  them,  and  adopted 
it  into  the  Ruffian  language,  to  which  it  is  entirely  foreign. 
Tooke’s  Life  of  Catharine  II.  vol.  iii.  1 

CZARLAKOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Kaminiec ; 34  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kami- 
niec. 

CZARNAKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  cf 
Podolia  ; 60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kaminiec. 

CZ ARNEWECYZE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Brzefc  ; jo  miles  N.E.  of  Brzefc. 

CZARNKOW,  a fmall  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warfaw,  which,  fince  the  peace  of  Tililt,  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  is  fituated  in  the  palatinate  of 
Pofen  ; 26  miles  N.  of  Pofen. 

CZ  ARNOKOZYNECZIE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  tlie 
palatinate  of  Kaminiec;  12  miles  W.  of  Kaminiec. 

CZARSKOEZELO,  the  famous  fummer  refidence  of 
the  fovereigns  of  Ruffia,  about  30  miles  from  Peterfburg,  is 
fituated  in  an  open  pleafant  country,  diverfified  by  little 
hills,  meadows,  and  woodlands.  The  verfts,  or  diftances, 
are  marked  on  the  fide  of  the  road  by  columns  of  marble, 
jafper,  and  granite  ; and  there  are  1 too  globular  lamps, 
which  are  lighted  when  the  court  is  there. 

Czarlkoezelo  owes  its  origin  to  the  emprefs  Catherine  I. 
its  embellifhments  to  Elizabeth,  and  its  prefent  tafteful 
magnificence  to  Catherine  II.,  grand  mother  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  Engliffi 
manner.  Their  principal  curiofities  are  a fmall  temple, 
containing  an  exquifite  colleiRion  of  antique  and  modern 
ftatues,  a magnificent  bath,  pidhirefque  artificial  ruins,  and 
a fmall  town  in  commemoration  of  the  acquifition  of  the 
Taurida.  Storch’s  Picture  of  St.  Peterfburg. 

CZARTORYSK,  a fmall  town  of  Auftria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gallicia  and  Lodomeria,  or  that  part  of  Poland, 
which,  at  the  final  partition  of  the  country,  was  allotted  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  has  an  old  caftle,  and  is  fituated 
in  Volhinia,  in  the  diftridf  of  Luck,  or  Luceorien. 

CZASLAU,  a fmall  town  of  Auftria,  fituated  in 
Bothnia,  on  the  river  Crudimka;  51  miles  S.E.  of  Prague. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  fame  name,  and  was 
built  in  796.  The  principal  church  has  the  higheft  fteeple 
in  Bohemia  ; it  contains  the  allies  of  John  Zifca,  the 
founder  of  the  Huffites,  who  was  buried  here  in  1424. 

CZASNIKI,  a fmall  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Lithuanian 
Ruffia,  which  formerly  was  part  of  Poland,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Polock. 

CZASTAWSK,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circkof 
Czaflau  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Ledetfch. 

CZA.TORISKO,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  ; 42  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lucka. 
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CZATZA,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Kuffutfha; 
1 04  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna,  and  48  N.  of  Cremnitz. 

CZAY-KOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia  ; 38  miles  N.E.  of  Zytomiers, 

CZAZIN,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Novi. 

CZCRAZAN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 64  miles  N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

CZCZANOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Beiz  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Rdz. 

*CZEBRYN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov ; 44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Czerkafy. 

CZECHT1TZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Ledetfch. 

CZECZORA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Moldavia  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Jaffy. 

CZEILTE,  a town  of  Hungary;  20  miles  W.  of 
Topoltzan. 

CZEMER,  in  Medicine , a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Hungary,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  a very 
troublefome  diftemperature  of  the  wrifts,  and  lower  part  of 
the  arms,  to  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  are 
very  fubjeA.  It  coniills  of  a tumour  not  hard,  but  very 
painful  to  the  touch.  The  general  method  of  cure  is,  by 
giving  firft  a ftrong  emetic,  and  then  confining  the  patient 
to  his  bed,  and  to  the  ufe  of  fudorifics,  which  in  fome  days 
carry  it  off.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  243. 

CZENSTOCHAU,  or  Czenstochow,  C%enjloho'wa,  in 
Geography y a fmall  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warlaw,  which, 
from  thelaft  partition  of  Poland,  until  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  be- 
longed to  Prufiia,  and  is  a province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Warta  ; 90  miles  S.E. 
of  Breflau,  and  60  N.W.  of  Cracow.  Near  this  place,  on 
the  Clarenberg,  is  a fmall  fortrefs,  with  a convent  of  monks, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  the  Hermit,  celebrated  for  a 
piAure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  it  is  pretended,  was 
painted  by  the  evangelift  St.  Luke,  and  which  is  ftyled  the 
“ Treafure  of  the  Virgin,”  becaufe  it  draws  pilgrims  from 
all  quarters.  Czenftochau  was  confidered  as  the  Loretto  of 
Poland. 

CZERNETZ,  or  Tscherinck,  a town  of  Walachia, 
near  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Bel- 
grade, and  106  W.  of  Buchoreft. 

CZERNIKOW,  Czernikof,  or  Tshernigow,  TJher- 
nhgof,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  Europe,  formerly  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kiew,  but  which,  fince  the  year  1781,  conftitutes  a 
feparate  government.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Defna  ; 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Kiew,  and  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop. 
N.  lat.  510  20. 

CZERNITZ,  a fmall  town  of  Walachia,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Auftria. 

CZERNOMITZ,  a town  of  Plungary,  on  the  river 
Gran  ; 11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bakan. 

CZERNOWITZ,  a town  of  Auftria,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gailicia  and  Lodomiria,  and  chief  place  of  that  part  of 
the  country  called  the  Buckowina,  which  became  an  Auf- 
trian  province  in  1777.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Pruth. 

CZERNVODA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria  ; 42  miles  N.  ©f  Ternovo. 

CZERSKO,  or  Czersk,  a handfome  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warfaw,  which,  fince  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  is  a 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  is  the  chief  place 
of  a diftriA  of  the  fame  name,  and  fituated  on  the  Viftula  ; 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Warfaw.  N.  lat.  51°  58'. 

CZERWENITZA,  a poor  miferable  village  of  Auftria, 
in  upper  Hungary,  a fhort  day’s  journey  from  Cafchau,  re- 
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markable  only  for  its  opal  mines.  The  rocks  are  formed 
of  decompofed  porphyry  and  trafs.  The  hill  is  fome  miles 
m extent,  and  has  been  opened  in  fcveral  places,  and  moft 
fuccefsfully  in  three  particular  fpots,  where  guards  are 
Rationed  to  prevent  ftrangers  from  digging.  Thefe  mines 
yield  feveral  different  kinds  of  opal,  fome  of  no  value  to  the 
jeweller.  It  is,  however,  fuppofed,  that  the  moft  valuable 
opals  which  pafs  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  oriental 
opals  are  really  from  the  mines  of  Czerwenitza.  Tavernier, 
partii.  p.  293,  fays  ; “ Pour  ce  qui  eft  de  la  Hongrie,  il  y a 
une  mine  d'ou  l’cn  tire  des  Opals,  et  il  ne  Pen  trouve  eu 
aucun  lieu  de  la  terre  qu’en  celui  la.”  Mr.  Fichte),  in  his 
“ Mineralogifche  Btmeikungen  von  den  Carpathen,”  that  is 
to  lay,  mmevalogical  obfervations  on  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, page  ,595,  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  afi’ures  us  there 
are  papers  in  the  archives  at  Cafchau,  which  ftiew  that, 
about  four  centuries  ago,  500  men  were  engaged  in  thefe 
mines,  which  circumftance  would  account  for  the  quantity 
of  opals  that  has  been  for  fo  long  a time  in  the  market. 

The  mines  of  Czerwenitza  produced,  perhaps,  that  very 
opal,  to  obtain  which  Anthony  could  profcribe  a Roman 
fenator,  and  to  keep  which  a Roman. fenator  could  fuffer 
banifhment.  Townfon’s  Travels  in  Hungary. 

CZESTIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaflau  $ 
13  miles  from  Czaflau. 

CZETEZUTA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Moldavia  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Jaffy. 

CZETNEK,  a town  of  Hungary;  26  miles  W.  of 
Cafchau. 

CZETWERNIA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Lucko. 

CZIEZER,  a town  of  Hungary;  21  miles  E.  of 
Cafchau. 

CZIFFEN,  a fmall  town  of  Auftria,  in  Lower  Hun- 
gary, fituated  on  an  extenfive  plain,  and  formerly  a place  of 
fome  confequence. 

CZIGLED,  a town  of  Auftria  in  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  diftriA  of  Ketikemet.  It  is  fituated  in  a very  fertile 
country,  and  belongs  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara  at  Buda. 
After  the  battle  of  Sicambria,  it  became  the  refidence  of 
the  Zuklers,  who  were  among  the  principal  leaders  or 
chiefs  of  the  Tranfylvanians. 

CZIGLIN,  a town  of  Sclavonia ; 7 miles  N.W.  of 
Brod. 

CZIRKNITZ.  See  Cirknitz. 

CZIRNIECHOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Zytomiers. 

CZIR.OKOGRODNA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Braclaw  ; 54  miles  N.N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

CZNICLOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 24  miles  N.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

CZOCHWIACE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiow  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

CZONGRAD,  or  Czongrodt.  See  Csongrad. 

CZORNOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  ; 18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Brzefc. 

CZUCKERMANDEL,  a fmall  town  of  Auftria,  in 
Lower  Hungary,  in  the  diftriA  of  Prefburg,  not  far  from 
Prefburg  caftle,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews. 

CZUDNATZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Lublin. 

CZUDNO,  a fmall  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  in 
Upper  Moldavia,  on  the  river  Pruth. 

CZUGUR,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moldavia ; which  runs  into  the  Pruth,  near 
Stephanowze, 

CZUWACHIANSj 
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’ CZUWACHIANS,  a tribe  of 'Tartars  difperfed  over 
the  right  bank  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  government  of  Kafao, 
and  extending  as  far  as  Ufa',  in  that  of  Orenburg  ; and,  on 
this  account,  denominated  Ufian  Tartars.  They  are  a very 
laborious  people  ; and  their  number  is  faid  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  ioo  thoufand  perfons,  inhabiting  fmali  towns, 
and  a great  number  of  villages.  Their  two  chief  places  are 
Silifgorod  and  Kobfhatfk.  They  acknowledge  the  god, 
named  Tor,  but  pay  aimoft  an  equal  worlhip  to  the  fun. 
They  have  no  temples  ; but,  in  the  midd  of  foreits,  pay 
their  homage  to  Tor,  and  offer  facrifices,  confiding  of  black 
lambs,  which,  in  the  iamb-feafon,  they  daughter  in  fuch 
numbers  as  their  jumak,  or  high  pried,  has  ordered’.  'Bhe 
yumafki,  who  are  prieds  fubordinate  to  the  jumak,  poffefs 
tfie  greated  authority  among  the  Ufian  Tartars.  Thefe 
Eire  their  only  phydcians,  when  any  are  ill ; the  only  judges 
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to  whom  they  appeal  for  deciding  ttieir  difputes  ; and  the 
only  counfellors  to  whom  they  apply  for  advice  in  affairs  of 
moment.  Like  the  other  Tartars,  they  abdain  from  hog’s 
fldh,  and  from  working  on  Friday.  They  annually  cele- 
brate a kind  of  Eader,  at  a place,  and  on  the  day  determined 
by  the  grand  jumak.  Every  family  repairs  thither  with  the 
mod.  profound  meditation,  carrying  their  lamb,  which  is 
killed  in  the  name  of  Tor,  and  after  the  facrifice  it  is  eaten 
by  thofe  who  brought  it.  All  of  them  ufe  nearly  the  fame 
kind  of  drefs,  and  the  fame  kind  of  food  with  the  Barfch- 
kirians,  whom  they  alfo  referable  in  their  manners.  Chan- 
treau’s  Travels. 

CZYRCASSY,  Czyrkassy,  or  Czircajfi,  in  Latin 
Czircajfia,  a fmali  town  of  Rulfia,  in  Europe,  in  the  Ukraine, 
fituated  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  or 
Kiow ; 105  miles  S.E.  of  Kiow.  It  has  an  old  cadle, 
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